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PRE  FAC  E. 


THE  following  work  was  undertaken  and  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt. 
On  his  death  the  publishers  were  good  enough  to  invite  me  to  complete  the 
book.  I  have  done  so  with  much  diffidence,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  expre>Mii-  fairly  the  differing,  and  oft  times 
conflicting,  views  with  which  mm  regard  religious  questions.  But  I  can 
honestly  claim  for  myself  that,  whatever  success  I  may  be  judged  to  liave 
attained,  \  have  taken  pains  to  be  full  and  accurate. 

With  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  \v..rk,  the  biographical  articles  are  exclu 
sively  of  persons  whose  course  on  earth  is  end,-,!,  though  of  necessity  it  is 
imfXMrible  to  avoid  r«-f. -ren.-es  to  living  men  who  have  taken  part  in  current 
controversies.  Articles  of  purely  Scriptural  Hi>tory,  Topography,  and  Exegesis, 
are  excluded,  as  they  are  already  treated  of  in  what  are  known  as  "Bible" 
Dictionaries.  The  present  volume  has  to  do  with  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Doctrine,  and  with  the  known  K.-ligioiis  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
and  the  topics  and  the  persons  connected  with  these  subjects.  Even  with 
these  limitations,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  compress  what  was  required  within  a 
manageable  compass;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dedication  of  the  space  at 
command  to  information,  much  of  which  is  not  otherwise  readily  accessible, 
was  preferable  to  occupying  a  large  portion  of  it  with  details  which  can  be  easily 
ri erred  to  elsewhere. 

The  intended  method  of  t  •  may  be  simply  described.     The  standpoint 

is,  as  will  be  naturally  expected,  that  of  orthodox  Christianity,  as  generally 
understood  by  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  accurately  and  fairly  describe  doctrines  and  practices  far 
removed  from  that,  in  a  simply  informative  rath,  i  than  dogmatic  spirit.  As 
regards  other  Christian  denominations,  it  has  been  deemed  right  that  they 
should  be  described  as  they  themselves  would  desire,  ,-tnd  that  their  own  views 
and  reasons  should  be  fairly  given,  rather  than  any  view  taken  of  them  by  others. 
Considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  secure  this,  and  to  fairly  set  forth  the 
Nonconformist  view  of  those  great  questions  which  divide  their  communions 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  a  task  is  of  peculiar  delicacy  an  1 
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difficulty,  but  I  trust  that  the  book  may  not  be  found  lacking  in  that  charity 
which  is  "  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,"  the  presence  of  which  will 
unite  together  those  whom  smaller  things  divide. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  artirhs 
dealing  with  those  questions  which  are  most  keenly  discussed  at  the  present  d.-iv, 
bearing  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Contr«.\vr-v.  Tin 
result  of  much  fruitful  discussion  has  been  gathered  up,  with  a  desire  always  to 
find  if  possible  the  point  of  unity  in  things  differing,  and  good  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found ;  and  I  put  it  from  me  in  the  hope  that  my  fellow-labourers  and 
myself  may  be  found  to  have  afforded  in  these  pages  some  real  help  towards 
an  intelligent  reconciliation  of  the  most  recent  knowledge  with  tin-  Faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  ^-  ^ 

March,  1887. 
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Aaron,  ST.  (1)  [d.  about  A.P.  304].—  This 
nam.-   has  come  down  to  us  from  the  sixth 

'  try    as    that    of    a    Uriti.-di    martyr    who 

suffered  during  the  Diod.-tian   peneoatkai. 

Hildas,  t:  .  ,f  our  nation;il  historians. 

wrote,  in  A.D.   ;>GO,  that  among  the  m.;: 
in  that  time  of  ]>ei>.  ciition,    wh.-n   St.  Alban 
suffered  at    Y«  rulam.  Aaron   and  .Julius,  citi- 
"f  the  City  of  thf    L.-L'ions,   with  others 
of  either    s.-x    in  divers   places,  were  put  to 
i   with  tht-  sword,   for  ti  |    con 

stancy  in  the  faith  of  Christ.    In  th«-  V.  n.  rable 
B.-d-  '-  ••  I  .    v.1(. 

731,  the  statement  is  rep'  a.  d.       Authentic 

:sh  records  of  th.-  ninth   century.  which 
aiv  pn-s.-rv.-din  "the  Book  of  i 
the  place  of  St.Aaron'smartynlom  u< 
upon-F>k,    th.-    great    RoiBBl)     "City    of    th- 
I  •  -     .•  ;.  \V    ..  ^.  of  which  ,'  xt.-nsiv- 

remain*   y.-t    «-xist.        M«-di:i-val    tiaditi«m    r.- 

•iri-  th.->e  early  mar:  j 

the  words  of  Oirmldos  €kmbreoni    \.i..  in; 

',    whu    wrote   that    "Julius   and    A 
rinir  martyrdom,  wi-n-  Imri.-d  U 
city    of    Ca.  rleon,   and    liad  i.un-h 

•  ited    to    him.      Af  \;han    and 

Amphibalua  ti  .-st^-mt-d   th.-  cln.-f 

[Or,     luai. 

times  there  were  three  fine  churchi-.s  in  this 
city,    on,.    d,-di«'at.'d    to     .Julius    ti. 

1    with   a    choir   of    nuns;     anoth 
A  "Mipanion,    ••nnohlt-d     witli     an 

:  of  can,,ns;  and  a  third  iiistinyui>hed  as 
th.-   mctrojM.lit.-m    s.-i-   of    \Vai 


gocxl  n-ason    f..r  r«-.i,'ardinfir  Aaron   and  .Julius 

d  p«-rsona_-  -.n_up..n- 

1  '  -     .Il.-d-  th-  City  of  th.-  Lyons'*  ),y 

tin-  lioinans.  as  well  as  Cberleoii-iipoii-TJfk, 

th.  n-  is  some  doubt  whetht-r  th.-ir  martyrdom 

•  r-red  at   the  fornu-r,  now    call.-d    Ch- 
or  at  th-   plac.'  in  Smith   WalM,   which  still 

ai  its  liriti-ih  nami-.     In  an.-i.-n; 
their  names  were  commemorated  on  .July  1st. 

Aaron,    ST.    W   [>L    oSO].—  A  missionary 
hermit  who  was  as-  i:h  tin-  \V.  1-h 

)>i>h»p,   .Ma.-loL',  or    Macliutus,  l.,->t  known  l.y 
hi-  I-'r.-nch  nam.-  of  St.    Mai...  in  th.-   founda- 
"f    tin-    first   monns-  '.ishcd    in 

my.    This  was  *-n-<-t.-d  «'.n  a  small  island. 
'-  tids  known    as  tin-    I>1.-    ..f    Kinui,  and 
rl  ..f  thi-  seaport  of  Al«-th,  th>-  city 
of  whii-h  Madi  .  ish,i]>.  and  which  is 

now  known  as  St.  Mulo.     Aaron  becamt 
-1 


first  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  as  such  is 
commemorated  in  French  calendars  on  June 
the  nam.'  of  his  companion,  St.  Machu- 
tus,  Bishop  of  Al.  th.  occurring  in  the  calendar 
of  the  lYiy.-r  l;,)ok  on  November  10th. 

[MAt-Hl'Trs.] 

A.B. — The     initial     letters     of    Artium 
Baceal  tureus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Fniv.  i>ity 
degree  of   Bachelor  of  Arts.     Th. 
more  commonly  signified  by  the  letters  B.A. 

Abaccuc,    ST.     [d.     270].— This    name 

.  ancient    niartyroloiri.  s  as  that  of  a 

martyr  who  was  put  to  death  with  his  father 

•:.<  i    M  irtha,  and  his  brother 

Audifax,    in    a    persecution    which    occurred 

dming  the  >hort  i.  i-rn  of  the  (Jothie  Km; 

Claudius  II.    H,  i>  commemorated  on  January 

L'oth,  and  must  not  be  confu-.d  with  tin-  Old 

TeetamenJ     pi.'ph.t,    who>,-   name    occurs    in 

\\'<  -'•'•:•>   Jendan   ..n   January    loth,   and  in 

::ib.-r  L'nd. 

Abailard.     [Anri  AKI>.] 

Abba.  male,  or  ]:,t,.    Hebrew, 

word  for  "Father.*1     r.M.,rk  KIT.  86;   P«m. 

viii.  \:>.  (Jal.  iv.  »;.     It  is  a  modified  form  of  th.- 
more  ancient  I  lebrew  \\  ord  "Ab/'and  <  x  presses 

n.      Put  it  w.i.s  probablN 
more  gem-rally  by  tlu-  Jeu>  than   its  • 
use  in  the  N,-w  T.-stament  indicates,  and  thiis 
passed  into  ecclesiastical  laniruagi-  amon^  th- 
UhriatianSOi  Pa!. -tine,  |-:L-\  j.t.  and    Kthiopia, 
a«  the  d.-siynation  of  a    bi*h..p  or  of  the  head 

<  Jr.,  Abbas],  lust  |  ••  Father 
in  <;.,d"  is  one  of  the  dt-Miriiationa  of  an 
Kn-lMi  bi>)iop.  Throutrh  the  intermediary 
.  "baba"  and  "papa."  the  word  was 
the  original  of  the  title  "  Paj.a."  or  u  Pope," 
a>sum.-d  by  the  P.ishops  of  Rome.  [Poi-K.] 


Abbadie,  JAMKS   f.\.i..  ir,;,8-i727].  — A 

•  iiit   mini.-t.-r    who   eventually 

me  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Dean  of 

Killaloe  in  Ireland,  and  attain.  <1   7imch  fame 

i-  a  mod- in  apoL.-ist  for  Christianity  by  his 
work,  "On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 

!.'•  liirion,"  originally  j.uldi.-h.-d  in  French,  in 
thr.  ••  <|iiaito  voluin,-s,  in  IfiS}  !),  ])Ut  after- 
wards  translated  into  English  and  (i.rman. 
Abhadie^was  bom  at  Nay,  in  the  then  French 
provin.-.-  ..f  P,.'-irn,  and  after  j.a^in-  through 

the   Fllivei  ;;u;, 

received  the  honorary  of  D.D.  from 


Abb 
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the  latter,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestants  in  Berlin  in  1680,  and 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Elector  Frederick, 
upon  whose  death,  in  1688,  he  accompanied 
Marshal  Schomberg  to  England.  There  he 
became  a  warm  and  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Revolution,  and  after  being  appointed  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Savoy,  was  further  rewarded 
with  the  Irish  deanery,  which  he  held,  though 
non-resident,  till  his  death,  in  St.  Marylebone 
parish,  on  September  25th,  1727.  Although 
a  prolific  writer,  he  was  chiefly  known  by  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions  in  several 
languages,  and  was  popular  among  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  among  Protestants. 

Abbat.     [ABBOT.] 

Abbe. — This  was  formerly  a  title  belong 
ing  to  tho  head  of  a  French  monastery, 
corresponding  to  that  of  Abbot  in  England. 
[ABBOT.]  In  the  age  preceding  the  French 
Revolution  it  became  the  designation  of  a 
multitude  of  sinecurists,  who  drew  large 
incomes  from  the  monasteries,  and  who  were 
not  always  even  priests,  dispensations  from 
Holy  Orders  being  frequently  granted  to  lay 
Abbes  by  the  Popes.  In  more  modern  times 
the  title  of  Abbe  has  been  given  to  secular 
priests  (that  is,  priests  not  belonging  to  any 
monastic  order),  who  have  no  cure  of  souls, 
those  who  are  parish  priests  being  called 
Cures. 

Abben,  ST. — This  name  has  come  down 
by  long  tradition  in  the  English  martyrology 
as  that  of  a  Briton  whose  father,  a  nobleman, 
was  slain  by  Hengist  at  Stanhengest,  and  who 
became  a  hermit  in  the  forest  between  Oxford 
and  Abingdon,  the  remains  of  which  are 
known  as  Bagley  Wood.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Ireland,  and  was  once  commemorated 
on  October  27th. 

Abbess. — A  title  formed  by  an  abbrevia 
tion  of  the  Latin  word  "  Abbatissa,"  and 
designating  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  com 
munity  of  nuns.  Her  office,  authority,  and 
duties  corresponded  with  those  of  an  Abbot, 
except  as  regarded  ministerial  functions, 
which  her  sex  rendered  her  incapable  of 
performing.  Abbesses  were  usually  elected 
by  the  sisters  over  whom  they  were  to  rule, 
but  were  admitted  to  office  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  with  a  special  service  of  benediction 
and  ceremony  of  installation.  Thus  Clifford, 
Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  Henry  V.  in 
1421:  "On  Sunday,  the  fifth  day  of  May, 
I  was  at  your  house  of  Syon,  and  there  con 
firmed  the  elections  of  Dame  Joan  North, 
Abbess,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Fyscheborne,  my 
well- beloved  cousin,  confessor  of  your  said 
house;  and  the  same  day  I  blessed  and 
stalled  the  foresaid  Abbess.  The  which 
persons  I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  shall  much 
profit  in  that  place,  in  that  holy  company  both 


of  men  and  of  women,  the  which  God  of  His 
mercy  grant." 

The  Abbesses  of  Shaftesbury,  Barking, 
St.  Mary's  at  Winchester,  and  Wilton  rank.  .1 
as  baronesses,  but  were  not  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  the  mitred  abbots  v 

[ABBOt.] 

Abbey. — This  name,  like  that  of  "col 
lege,"  signifies  both  an  institution  consisting 
of  persons,  and  the  buildings  in  which  the 
institution  has  its  home.  Thus,  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  an  abbey  was — 
[1]  a  corporate  body  of  monks  or  nuns,  so 
called  because  they  were  presided  over  by  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess;  [2]  the  church  in 
which  those  monks  or  nuns  held  their  aerrioet, 
and  the  domestic  buildings  in  which  tiny 
lived  and  carried  on  the  various  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  destruction  of  most  of  their  buildings 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  designation  has 
been  most  generally  used,  in  an  ecclesia^i«  al 
sense,  for  the  church  of  such  a  monastic  in 
stitution  when  it  has  not  been  constituted  a 
cathedral,  as  in  the  case  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  or  Westminster.  In  some  cases  the 
ancient  name  still  clings  even  to  a  cathedral, 
and  thus  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  is  often 
called  "  the  Abbey."  [ABBOT,  MONASTERY.] 

Abbo. — Two  distinguished  men  of  this 
name  are  known  in  history.  [I.]  Abbo 
Parisiensis  [about  A.D.  880],  a  monk  of  St. 
Gennain-de-Pres,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  in  887,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  it,  which  has  come  down, 
with  some  of  his  sermons,  to  modern  times. 
[II.]  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury  [A.D.  945-1004],  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  great  learning,  born  at 
Orleans,  and  much  distinguished  in  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  He  was 
associated  with  England  by  the  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Oswald,  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  in  the  foundation  of  Ramsey 
Abbey,  where  he  was  engaged  for  two  years 
[A.D.  985],  by  the  invitation  of  the  arch 
bishop,  in  settling  and  instructing  the  first 
members  of  that  abbey.  After  his  recall  to 
France  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  respect, 
was  consulted  on  matters  of  religion  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  was 
present  in  synods  at  Hasle.  Mouson,  and  St. 
Denys.  After  being  Abbot  of  Fleu*y  for 
sixteen  years,  he  was  murdered  by  a  Gascon 
at  Reole,  whither  he  had  gone  to  carry  out 
some  reformation,  and  is  commemorated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  French  calendars  on  November 
13th,  the  day  of  his  death,  lie  left  many 
literary  works  to  posterity,  including  a  Lite 
af  St.  Edmund,  King  of  East  An-rlia.  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  or  Edmondsbury. 

Abbondio,  ST.  [about  A.D.  450],  was  a 
native  of  Thessalonica,  who  eventually  be- 
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came  fourth  Bishop  of  Como,  in  Italy,  and  is 
commemorated  as  the  patron  saint  of  that 
part  of  Lombardy.  lie  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  and  represented 
St.  Leo  at  thut  of  Chalcedon. 

Abbot.— The  President  or  Father  [see 
AHHA]  of  a  monastery,  the  name  implying 
that  the  office  was  intended  to  be  one  of  a 
paternal  eharacter,  like  that  of  the  father  of  a 
family.  Both  the  office  and  the  name  are 
traced  back  to  St.  Antony,  under  whom  solitary 
ascetics  first  gathered  themselves  into  com 
munities,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
[MONASTERY.]  In  small  monasteries  which 
were  "  cells''  of  large  abbeys,  the  local  superior 
was  called  the  Prior,  and  the  same  was  the 
also  in  some  large  abbeys,  where,  as  at 
Durham  and  Ely,  the  bishop  was  Abl 
tiffirio.  The  name  \vas  not  adopted  by  the 
Friars  or  the  .J< -suits. 

Abbots  were  elected  by  the  monks  over 
whom  they  were  to  preside,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  mitred  abbots  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  was  also 
.  and  was  probably  given  by  a 
conge  d'i-lire  as  in  the  election  of  bishops 
by  cathedral  chapters.  [Cox<;K  n' ELI  RE.] 
The  election  was  then  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  also  instituted  the 
new  abbot  to  his  spiritual  charge  by  a 
formal  service  of  hem-diction,  and  by  the 
delivery  of  a  pistoral  staff,  tin  ceremony 
taking  place  wherever  the  bishop  might 

happen  to  I.e.  Lastly,  the  newly-elected  and 
instituted  abbot  was  installed  in  the  abbey 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  preside  by 
the  archdeacon  or  his  deputy,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  actual  and  legal  possession  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  b.-Imirinff  to  his  office. 

The  duties  of  an  abbot  consisted  of  the 
general  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
but  his  jurisdiction  was  not  without  limit,  lot- 
he  was  required  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
monks  assembled  in  chapter  on  all  important 
affairs,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  his 
decision  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as 
visitor,  who  also  made,  or  was  entitled  to 
make,  periodical  visitations  of  the  abbey, 
unless  it  was  exempted  from  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction  and  placed  under  that  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  abbot's  jurisdiction  did  not 
extend  over  any  other  persons  than  tin-  monks 
of  his  own  monastery;  and  hence,  while  he 
lioi-e  a  pastoral  staff  like  that  of  a  bishop  as  a 
symbol  of  jurisdiction,  he  carried  it  with  the 
crook  turned  inward,  to  signify  that  his 
authority  was  thus  limited  within'  the  hounds 
of  tin-  monastery. 

Permission  to  wear  mitres  was  often  given 
to  abbots,  but  it  was  a  rule,  apparently 
disregarded  in  England,  that  the  mitre  should 
be  worn  with  the  open  part  over  tin-  forehead 
instead  of  the  hioad  side;  and  also  that  it 
should  be  of  silver  ornamented  with  gold,  ami 


unje welled,  instead  of  being  made  of  pure 
gold  ornamented  with  jewels,  as  was  the 
mitre  of  a  bishop.  Such  mitres  were  worn  in 
England  only  by  those  abbots  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  who  were  all  of  the 
Benedictine  Order. 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  a  hundred  mitred 
abbots  were  summoned  to  Parliament  by 
Henry  III.  in  A.D.  1264,  but  about  A.U.  1330 
the  number  was  restricted  to  twenty-six  by 
Edward  III.,  though  ju>t  before  the  dissolu 
tion  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  Mas  added  by 
Henry  VIII.  These  twenty-seven  abbots, 
with  the  Piior  of  Coventry,  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  right  of  baronies  which  they 
held  of  the  Crown  ;  the  Abbesses  of  Shaftes- 
btiry,  Barkinu,  Wilton,  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Winchester  also  holding  such  baronies  and 
ranking  U  p-  -  i«  H  -.  hut  not  being  summoned 
to  Parliament.  The  following  were  the 
abbeys  \\huso  abbots  were  thus  Loids  of 
Parliament  at  tin-  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
t«ii-s:  St.  Allans;  ( ilastonbury ;  Westmin- 
I'.iiiy  St.  Edmunds;  St.  Bennet  Holm, 
Norwi<  h  :  Bardsey  ;  Shn  \\shury;  Croyland; 
Abingdon  :  E\ esham  :  (;iouoe»ter ;  Kamsey; 
M.  MaryV.  Yoik;  Tewkeshury  ;  Heading; 
Battle;  Wimheleonib;  Hyde,  Winchester; 
1  ••  i  .W.i  It  ham  :  Malm,  sbury  :  Thorm-y  ; 

\  iigustiin •'>.<  anterbiiry  :  Selhy  ;  <  'ovt  ntry  ; 

Peterftorengh :  colch.  ster';  Tavirtock.     [The 

Prior  of  St.  John  of  .Jerusalem  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  as  the  Premier  Baron 
of  England,  not  as  a  cleric]. 

'1  he  twt  nt\ ---I  \t  n  mitred  abbots  and  the 
mitred  Prior  of  Gov<  i.t  i  y  sat  on  "  the  Spiritual 
side  "  of  the  House  of  LonU,  that  on  the  light 
of  the  Thione.  and  behind  the  bislioj  s ;  not 
being  attiied.  however,  in  episcopal  robes, 
but  in  black  cassocks  with  gowns  and  hoods. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteiies  the 
mitred  abbots  disappeared  from  their  \  '. 
leaving  twi  nty-eight  vacam  i>  s.  \\hicli  liave 
since  \«  «  n  occupied  by  t«  mporal  ]M  ers  ;  but 
the  traditi«  n  of  their  pieseiice  is  still  kept  up 
in  the  printed  Votes  of  the  House,  when;  the 
spiritual  p<  ers,  however  ft  w,  have  a  column 
to  tlumseh.s  on  that  which  is  still  call*  d 
"the  Spiritual  side"  of  the  House,  tha-t  on 
the  -v  ri-ht  hand;  ami  tin-  temporal 

s  who  occupy  the  benches  on  the  same 
side  are  named,  with  the  other  temporal  j 
as  on  "  the  Temporal  side,"  that  on  the  left  of 
tlie  Throne.  Then-  is  an  old  folio  engraving 
of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  Par 
liament  in  tin-  beginning  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  are  in  their 
seats  behind  the  bishops,  and  which  is  re 
produced  in  Eiddes'  Life  of  Cardinal  W- 
In  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  twenty-five 
abbots  and  priors  sat  as  spiritual  peers. 

Abbott,  (JKOROE,  Archbishop   of  Canter 
bury  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
was  born  at  <  Juildford,  on  <  >ctober  20th,    ', 
and   died  in  his  palace  at  <  'n<ydon  on  August 
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4th,  1633.  He  was  the  second  of  three  dis 
tinguished  brothers,  Robert,  the  eldest, 
becoming  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Maurice, 
the  youngest,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  knighted 
by  Charles  I.  ;  their  father,  Maurice  Abbott, 
"being  a  cloth  manufacturer  at  Guildford.  The 
archbishop  was  educated  in  the  free  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  his 
brother  Robert,  Master.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  Puritan  preacher  and  leader  in 
Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  elected  Master  of 
University  College.  In  1599  he  was  ap 
pointed  Doan  of  Winchester,  and  the  next 
year  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  office  he  used  his  authority  for  the 
destruction  of  all  sculptures  and  stained  glass 
in  which  the  Crucifixion  and  kindred  subjects 
were  represented,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  Corporation  of  London,  though  un 
successfully,  to  prevent  the  re-erection  of  the 
cross  in  Cheapside,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  into 
collision  with  Laud,  then  a  young  man,  and 
procured  his  censure  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  an  anti-Calvinistic  sermon, 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  and  these  two  were 
afterwards  opposed  to  each  other  for  many 
years  as  leaders  of  the  two  opposite  parties  in 
the  Church. 

Abbott  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Dunbor,  Treasurer  of  Scotland  and  a  great 
personal  friend  of  James  I.,  and  was  recom 
mended  to  the  favour  of  the  king  on  account 
of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the 
^arl  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  This  led  to  his  promotion  from  the 
Deanery  of  Winchester  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Lichfield,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
December  3rd,  .1609.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
on  January  20th,  he  was  translated  to  London, 
and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  in 
1611,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  who  expected  that  the  venerable 
and  learned  Andrewes,  then  Bishop  of  Ely, 
would  have  succeeded  Bancroft.  "  The 
Bishop  of  London,"  wrote  Calvert,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
"  by  a  strong  north  wind  coming  out  of 
Scotland,  is  blown  across  the  Thames  to 
Lambeth,  the  king  having  professed  to  the 
bishop  himself,'  as  also  to  the  Lords  of  his 
Council,  that  it  is  neither  the  respect  of  his 
learning,  his  wisdom,  nor  his  sincerity 
(although  he  is  well  persuaded  there  is  not  any 
one  of  them  wanting  in  him)  that  hath  moved 
him  to  prefer  him  before  the  rest  of  his 
fellows,  but  merely  the  recommendation  of  his 
faithful  servant  Dunbar  that  is  dead,  whoso 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  bishop  he  cannot  and 
will  not  suffer  to  lose  his  intention." 

Under  the  rule  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  and 
by  his  favour,  the  Puritan  party  made  great 
strides  towards  that  power  and  pre-eminence 
which  they  attained  in  the  next  reign,  and  it 


is  on  this  account  that  his  name  is  best  known 
in  connection  with  the  great  position  to  which 
he  attained.  But  he  soon  lost  favour  with 
the  king,  was  much  disliked  by  the  bishops, 
and  became  unpopular  with  the  multitude 
through  the  haughty  moro>.  nos  which  UT-  \v 
upon  him  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  <  Mi 
July  24th,  1021,  he  also  met  with  an  extra 
ordinary  and  unhappy  misfortune,  such  I 
English  bishop  probably  had  ever  met  with 
before,  and  one  which  was  mcst  incongruous 
with  his  position.  The  archbishop  was 
singularly  fond  of  hunting,  bein^  the  only 
sporting  bishop  of  his  own  or  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  while  following  his  favourite  pur 
suit  in  Lord  Zouche's  park  at  liramshill, 
in  Hampshire,  killed  one  of  the  keepers  by 
transfixing  him  with  an  arrow  which  he  had 
intended  for  the  stag.  By  the  law  of  the 
Church  this  unfortunate  homicide  rendered 
the  archbishop  incapable  of  performing  any 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  by  the  law  of  the 
State  all  his  personal  estate  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  The  king  issued  his  pardon, 
which  relieved  him  from  the  latter  penalty, 
and  appointed  a  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges,  who  recommended  that  the  archl»i>hop 
should  be  restored  to  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
by  an  absolution  and  dispensation  given  t •• 
him  by  some  of  his  8urrra<nn>.  But  although 
this  was  done,  the  unhappy  position  into 
which  Abbott  had  been  brought  by  his  i:!. 
misadventure  continued  to  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  few 
persons  approved  of  his  conduct  in  resuminir 
his  duties  as  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  some  bishops  elect  d.  dined 
to  be  consecrated  by  him.  .Many  pious  and 
learned  men  considered  that  he  should  have 
retired  from  his  office  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  privacy.  It  was  partly  on  account 
of  this  widespread  feeling,  but  nominally 
because  he  was  much  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  his  duties  by  the  trout,  that 
in  1627  a  commission  of  five  bishop- 
appointed  to  perform  them.  But  two  j 
afterwards  the  archbishop  appeared  air.iin  at 
Court  and  in  Parliament,  and  had,  inde,  d, 
consecrated  three  bishops  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1628.  For  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  lie  lived  in  much  r- 
ment  at  his  palace  at  Crovdon,  and  there  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sevent y-one.  He 
buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  (iuildtord.  11. 
left  a  few  unimportant  lectures,  MTinont, 
pamphlets  behind  him,  but  his  chief  claim  to 
a  place  among  learned  and  literary  1  ish 
founded  on  his  position  as  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  English  Bible. 

Abbott,    ROHEIIT,    the    elder    brother  of 
Archbishop  Abbott,  was  b,,rn  at  (iuildtord  in 
1560,    and   died   at  his    episcop.l    palace   in 
Salisbury  on  March  2nd,  1(117.      1 1, 
his  brother  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  became 
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a  Fellow  of  that  college  in  1581,  and  in  his 
Liter  life,  in  the  year  1609,  was  elected  to  its 
Mastership.  At  this  time  he  had  won  the 
special  approval  of  James  I.,  hy  his  works 
against  Bellarmine,  and  in  defence  of  the 
Reformation,  and  having  been  appointed  a 
JKellow  of  Chelsea  College,  he  was  further, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1615  he 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  where 
he*  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
active  chief  pastor  and  a  hospitable  prelate, 
and  where  he  urged  forward  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral,  which  had  become  much 
dilapidated  through  neglect  and  spoliation. 
Occupying  the  see  for  only  two  years,  he  died 
at  a  Comparatively  early  a^e  from  a  vi  ry 
painful  disorder  to  which  studious  men  ^ 
thru  especially  liable;  but  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  indignation 
which  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  expr- 
at  his  second  marriage.  His  works  were 
chieily  in  Latin,  and  were  not  of  any  lasting 
interest,  some  still  remaining  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Abbreviators.  -  Officers  of  the  Pope's 
chancery,  who  are  so  called  because  they  are 

charged  with  tin-  formal  drawing  up  of  bi  • 

or  briefs,  bulls,   and  other  oiliciai   documents 

which  proceed  from  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Abdias,  ST.— He  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  Church  on  October  -jstli.  and  i> 
said  to  have  been  tile  tir.-t  J'.ishopof  Babylon, 
consecrated  by  SS.  Simon  and  .Jude. 

Abdon  and  Sennen,  ss.  [A.D.  250].— 

Two  Persian  princes,  who  suffered  martyr 
dom  at  Rome  under  the  Emperor  l>< 
In  the  ancient  calendars  of  the  Churches  of 
Knirland  and  Rome  they  are  commemoi 
on  July  :iOth,  the  name  beinir  found  in  the 
former  as  far  back  as  A.I..  7M.  In  one  of 
the  catacombs,  that  of  Pontianus  [(  'ATAC OMHS], 
there  exists  a  fresco  painting,  of  n«.t  later 
date  than  the  seventh  century,  in  which  our 
Lord  in  glory  is  represented  as  placing  crowns 
upon  the  heads  of  the  two  martyrs;  and  it  i-; 
supposed  that  the  tomb  on  the  front  of  whic-h 
this  is  painted  contains  their  remains,  which 
are  recorded  to  have  been  removed  to  this 
cemetery  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  about 
seventy-live  years  after  their  death.  In 
Spain,  superstitious  people  are  accustomed  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  SS.  Abdon  and 
Sennen  during  hailstorms. 

Abecedarians.— A  sect  of  Lutherans, 

otherwise  known  as  the  /wickau  proph'-ts. 
They  separated  from  Luth- r  about  1.VJ1, 
under  the  hadeiship  of  Nicholas  Stork,  a 
we.,ver  of  Zwickau;  Thomas  Mnn/.T,  the 
Lutheran  pastor  of  the  town  ;  .Mark  Thomas, 
another  weaver;  ami  .Mark  Stubbner,  a 
student  ,,f  \Vittejibi-rir.  Their  distinctive 
prim 'iple  was  that  Christians  should  abstain 
from  human  learning,  even  from  the  A  B  C,  or 


alphabet,  and  thus  leave  their  minds  open  to 
receive  direct  Divine  guidance  by  inspiration. 
The  sect  became  seditious  and  troublesome 
— Munzer  being  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  in 
which  he  proclaimed  himself  the  head  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom— and  on  the  death  of  its 
leaders  was  absorbed  into  the  general  body 
of  German  Anabaptists. 

Abecedarian  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

— Those  which  were  so  composed  that  the 
successive  letters  of  the  A  B  C,  or  alphahit, 
formed  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive 
verses.  [ALI-HAIII.T  REALMS,  Ace.] 

A'Becket.     [BECKET.] 

Abel,  THOMAS  [//.  15401— One  of  (>ue.  n 
Catherine  of  Arugon's  chaplains,  who  bc.-ame 
a  victim  of  her  husband  Henry  the  VIlI.'s 
cruelty.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
Oxford,  a  man  of  much  learning,  well  ac 
quainted  with  Continental  lan-iia-.  s  and  a 

•  ma-ter    of    inMrum*  ntal    mUHC.        His 
faithfulness  to   the   queen    invoked    him   in 
the  ,-onti'  M>ecting  her  divorce,  and 
in   l'>.'!l    he  printed  a  tia-t  against  it.  which 
brought   him   to  the  To\\er.      On  the  \\all  of 
the  BeaiK-hamp  Tow.-r  in  that  f-.ilr.  »  b( 

1-  ft  an  int>  i.  stini;  memorial  of  his  impn-on- 
nieiit  in  the  shape  of  a  sculptured  rebus  of 
his  name -a  bell,  with  tlie  l,-tt«r  A  upon  it, 
and  THOMAS  above.  Dr.  Abel  was  burn,  d 
in  Smithtield  on  July  30th,  Io40,  ''for  deny 
ing  the  kiiiir'-.  sui.remaey,  and  allirmin^  liis 
marriage  with  (jueen  Catherine  to  be  -nod.'' 
Tim--  ]•  ],,.  i; 

n  of  Honey    Lan>  ,  and  Jemme,  Vicar  of 
Stepney  --were  burned  at  the  same  .-: 

Abelard,  PKTKK  [A.D.  107!)  1112].— 
The  name  of  Abelard  lias  been  made  familiar 
to  modern  times  by  the  romantic  story  of  his 
intrigue  and  marriage  with  a  young,  beautiful, 
and  learned  lady  named  H.'-lo'ise,  or  Loui>a, 
by  the  translation  of  their  correspond 
into  French  and  English,  and  by  Pope's 
poetical  version  of  it.  But  his  place  in  tlu-.-e 

-  is  as  one  who  greatly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Middle  A^es,  and  who  may 
be    said   to   have    originated   that    school    o'f 
thought    which   in   modern   times   lias    b.  en 
called  Nationalism. 

Abelard  wa>  tin-  eMe>t  son  of  noble  parents, 
and  was  born  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in 
Brittany,  tw.-!v«-  years  after  the  Norn. an 
Conquest.  His  ardent  love  of  learning  in- 
diieed  him  to  -he  up  his  riy-ht  of  inheritance 
to  his  younger  brothi  r,  and  to  establish  him 
self  in  Paris.  At  that  time,  the  learning 
which  was  at  a  lat<T  age  to  be  found  in  an 
university  had  its  home  in  the  "schools," 
or  lecture-rooms,  of  cathedrals  and  monas 
teries;  and  it  WM>  under  \ViIliam  of  Cham- 
peaii.x,  the  head  of  the  cathedral  school  and 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  that  Abel  trd's  gr-.it 
genius  was  developed.  Kventually,  the  pupil 
set  up  a  lecture-room  for  himself,  iirst  at 
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Melun  and  Corbeil.  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  propounded  a  system  of  philo 
sophic  theology  much  opp.»ed  t<>  that  of  his 
teacher — a  sy>tem  whicli,  dive.-ted  of  abstruse 
philosophical  terms,  may  IK-  called  one  of  free 
inquiry.  His  eloquence  and  learnitiLr,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  principles,  drew  thousands 
of  students  to  his  lectures  from  all  par 
Europe,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  lie  had  long 
held  a  position  of  the  greatest  popularity  and 
authority  as  a  leader  of  thought.  Amon^ 
his  pupils  were  trained  one  Pope.  <  Ylestin-  !  1 .. 
nineteen  cardinals,  more  than  fifty  arch 
bishops  and  bishops,  French,  Engli.-h.  and 
German,  and  many  of  those,  such  as  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  who  afterwards  caused  tnm: 
the  Christian  world  by  carrying  Abe! 
principles  to  a  much  greater  extreme  than 
he  did  himself. 

'  It  was  when  lie  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  that  Abelard's  p  is- 
sionate  intrigue  with  HeloTse  arose.  A 
the  hirth  of  a  son,  they  secretly  married, 
Hi'doise  bein^  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
a^-e;  hut  the  marriage  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  brutal  outrage  upon 
Ahelard  by  some  of  her  relatives,  which  led 
the  husband  to  retire  from  the  world  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Denys,  and  the  wife  in  the 
Convent  of  Argenteuil.  Twenty  years  later, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  migrated  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gildas,  in  Brittany,  he 
MUM  in  began  to  lecture  in  public,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  auditors.  But 
the  boldness  of  his  theological  statements 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  ec  -le- 
siastical  authorities.  His  first  principle  all 
through  had  been  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  has  first  been  understood— 
a  principle  the  general  acceptance  of  which 
would  cause  all  mysteries  to  vanish  from 
religion.  The  subtle  and  eloquent  arguments 
with  which  Abelard  applied  this  principle  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
very  attractive  to  young  students,  but  ex- 
perienced  theologians  saw  that  his  teaching 
was  in  reality  a  revival  of  old  heresies  in  new 
forms.  "When  ho  talks  of  the  Trinity," 
said  St.  Bernard,  "  Abelard  savours  of  Arms; 
when  he  talks  of  grace  he  savours  of  Pelagius ; 
when  he  talks  of  the  Person  of  Christ  be 
savours  of  Xestorius."  Hence,  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  weary  endeavours  to 
explain  away  his  language  'before  tribunals 
at  which  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  hi-*  con 
stant  protest  being  that  he  tauirht  in  novel 
lamruaire.  and  with  strict  n-irard  to  loirie,  not 
heresy,  but  the  very  truths  which  had ':.lw  ays 
been  maintained  as  the  orthodox  prinrip'. 
theology.  Having  been  condemned  to  per 
petual  retirement,  and  inhibited  from  teaching 
or  writing,  by  the  Council  of  Sens,  in  11  in~ 
Abrlard  appealed  to  the  Pope.  But  1 
the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  Cluimi,  hnmirht 
about  a  compromise ;  and  the  last  two  j 
of  his  life  having  been  .-pent  at  the  Mon  . 


of   Cliigni.  Abrlaid    died    at    ti.  •!  ,,- 

eellus,    near     <  'halons-on-'  .    whither 

he  had  irone  for  ch.u  on  April  L'l-t, 

1  1  r_'.      His  widow  survived  him  for  twenty- 

two  fears,  being,  n»m  i  r_>(.>  until  h.  r  -i.ath 

in     I'lfil,    Abb.  >>     of     the     Conven: 

Lete,  which  he  had  built   1  :  hel 

iums  \\hen  they  were  drivm  from  Ai'^enteuil. 
Then-  they  lay  buried   in   the  .-an.-     c"!hn  for 

•even  centuries  and  a  half;  but  the  ,  -UN-.  nt 

ha\  -inir  been  d.  .-tioy.'d  duriniT  the  Kevolt/ 

their    remains    \>.  ..    in    1M7.   t  . 

the  Cemetery  of    Pere  la   <   h  OH  •       I  :••  T9   the 

..f   the   aired  ::ieiit  illy 

lt>d   as    that    of  tw.i    romantic    y. 

lovers;    but   Abelard  the    pi. 

theologian  is  known  :  tin-  many 
visit  it. 

Abelites,  Ani:i.i.\\-. 

M  1  1  -,     A  i;;   •  H      are     tile      \    ,; 

of    the    name    by    which    a   small   sect 
D  ited  itself  in  the  fifth  century.    Nothing 
is  known  of  their  h: 

ment  of  St.   Auirustine.   that   some   of  t: 
lingered   on    till    his   time    \_<l.    430]    in   hia 
diocese  —  that    of    Hippo,   in    v 
Their  distinctive  principle  was  that  of  < 
pulsory  marriage,  with  compul-ory  al»tin 
from  the  procreation  of  childi  ;   t  hex- 

named  themselves  after  Abel,  alleging  • 
he  dwelt  with  his  wife  in  this  man 
continue   their  sect,  each   couple  adopted  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  whom  they  brought  up  under 
an   obligation   to    follow   the 
The  object  ot  the  sect  was  not  that  of  a> 
life,  but  that  of  preventing  the  perpetuation 
of  original  sin,   the   obvious  t  ap 

parently    lost   sight   of    that    1 
plenished  by  those  who,  having  bot-n  l*>rn  in 
original  sin,  are  vet  sanctified  :  tin- 

children  of   God.     As  might  be 
the  sect  was  not  numerous,  and  was  ah 
lived. 


.—  This  was  a  titular 
name    orne  by  the  Under-kin. 
of  Kdessa,  a  small  kingdom  in  th<   south- 
of  Mesopotamia,  assumed  <»n  comim/  t  •>  the 
throne,   apparently   in  th»>  same    manner  as 
Pharaoh   among    the    Egyptians,    or    Caesar 
among  the  Romans. 

in   Christian  history  on  • 

early  tradition   connected  \\ith  the  t  ft.  -nth 
of  the  kings  who  bore  it  —  AK 
[A.P.   9—46],    who   was   «  with 

Christ's    ministry. 

historian  [A.D.  265  —  338],  found  the  n  .M 
of  it  in  the  ar  which  it 

WM  stated  that  Abo;ar,  havinir  suit'-  r-  d  much 
from    an    incurable    disease,    heard    of    the 
miracles  of  healing  wrought   }iy  Christ,  and 
app.-ali-d     to     Hi>     in,  i,  y    in     the 
1,-tter:  — 

"Abgar,  Pri-.  !,>ma,  sends  grr. 

to    Jesus,    the     exec]].  -nt 
appeared  in  the  nrivhhmnhood  of  .' 


Abj 


Abr 


I   h  .  ing    Thee 

ami  i  which  an  I      :;hout  the 

i    me.iieii,. 

Thou  <l«ist  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  Ian 
walk:  Thou  dost  clean>e  lepers  and  cast  out 
unclean  spirits  and  di-iii-'iis  :    Thou  dost 

y  long  disease,  and 
\:.'i  h.-aring  all 

things  of  Til..-.  1  '  onduiie  that  one  of 
two  things  must  be  true  :  either  Thou  art 
(....I  Hii;  vl.-d  t'n mi  h.-aven,  to  be 

able  to  work  surh  wonders  as  are  reported  of 

.  :n. u  art  th. 

then-fore,  I  have  writt.  n  be>eechiiiLr  Thee  to 
;ild    to   heal   the   disease  with  whirh 
I    am   atllieted.      I    :.  heard  tha! 

I    murmur  and    an-    : 

tinir    harm     a-ain-t     Thee :    hut    I    have   a 
kiinrdom    which,    thouirh  •nail,    is   a 

noble  one,  and  Thee 

and  : 

To  this    letter    of    Abgar    the    following 
1  r.-j.ly  w.i-  tound  by  Ku-ebius: — 

i.u,  O  Abgar,  for  having 

b.-li.  V.  d   oil    M.     Wl!  Mr.        Foi 

written   concerninir   M        I'i.  it    they  who  see 
-hall  not  believe  in  Me.  in  •   tb.  \ 

who  see  M,    nut  111 1  and  live,      liut 

as  to  thy  request   tliat    I   sliould  rum.-  t 

to   heal    t! 

fulfil  all  things  for  whi--h  I  am  sent  int 
world,  and  wh«-n  they  .-in-  fultilled.  r.-tu: 
Him  who  sent  M-  .  I'.i;- 

ved  up  I  will  send  unto  thee  one  <•: 
di-ciples,  who  shall  heal  thee  —aae, 

and  give  1 : 

The  narrative  found  by  1 
to    say    that  .:•     Lord's    aso •: 

:  feus,  one  of  the  S,  \ 

healed  him  of  his  disease,  and  converted  him 
and     his    .subject*     •  :aith. 

A  later  historian,  Moaes 
470],  in  h:  ia,  adds  t«. 

live,    as    u'iven    by     Mu-  inns,    tliat    our 

-•  '.t   1 1  :>  p  rtnul  I 

the  time  or  on  the  vi>it  of  Th  idd.-us,  and  also 

ondenee  :     and 

:iK  i- 

fixion  <if  our  Lord.      i  one 

in  the  C'hureh  «.f  St.  Sylvi-st.-r.  at  Koine,  and 
the  other  in  that   of   the  same  del; 

i  -claim    to    be    the    original    of    this 

•  tit.       Th.-    former    i-,    th-uurht    to   be   a 

copy  ,.f  M  ncient   Hy/antine  j.ictun-. 

and   :  mtil'ul.   <  aim,   and   rather 

ked    b'-ard.  >tr 

uid  liair  parted  in  the  middle. 
In  the  Syrim  Church.  Kin:;  Abgar  is  com 
memorated  as  a  saint  on  June  -joth. 

Abjuration.     A   formal  act,  by  which 

v    re 
pudiated    and     renoiineed     t)i-ir    erioj>,    and 

•  r  absoluti 

tion  to  communion.    Four  kinds  of  abjuration 
are  dj  i]   de 


••//,  by  a  notorious  apostate  or  heretic  ; 
[2]  '/-  '/,  by  one  strongly  tainted  with 

hi  retical  opinions;  [3]  de  violent  a  8uspicu»t> , 
by  one  strongly  suspected  of  them;  and 
[4]  "•  f  one  only  slightly  suspected. 

The   first  of   t  made    publicly,  the 

rsinmoreor  less  privacy  before  witn- 
There  is  no  provision  for  such  discipline  in 
the  modern  Church  of  England. 

Ablavius.— A  famous  orator,  who  lived 

in  the  time  i,f  Theodosius  th.'  Younger,  wlm 

itians,  and  eventually  became 

.tiaii    Hi-hop   at    Nica'a,  almut    A.D.   -i:;u. 

II      fio;,t,-d  the  jirinciplcs  of  tin-  N'ovatiaiis  in 

their    utmost     sev.-iity,    denyinir     that     th.  re 

eould  be  pi    in 

ra.] 
Ablution.      WATM,   CnuncomAL   USE 

OK.] 

Abracadabra. — This  strange  word    is 

sed  to  lia\ebe.  n  th'  !'•  1-1  in  name  for 
M  it  lira-,  the  >un -trod.  In  Christian  times  it 
was  used  by  th"  P.i-ilidian  hen-tics  M  an 
amul.-t  to  charm  fcWBJ  f.  \ .  r.  It  \\  M  written 
nirular  form  on  a  square  pieC6  of 
paper,  ti 

ABRACADABRA 
R   A   C   A   D  A    H    u, 

A    H    H    A    C    A    D    A    B 
U    A    C    A    I»    A 

A    D 

R  A  C   A 
A    I 

R  A 
A   B   R 
A   B 
A 

The  paper  was  then  folded  with  the  writing 
I'.rm  of  a   cn-ss,  and 

.  in  the  bosom  for  in:  hen  it  was 

thi'  I  into    a    running    stream    with 

some  absu  Amulet- 

what    sin.  .re  in  use  to  thi 

'lire   of    toothache   among   country 
England. 

Abrahamites  (1). — A  local  sect  of  the 

Paulicians,    formed    at     Antioch.    about    A.D. 

by     a     native     of     that     city,    named 

Abrabam,  or    Ibrahim.     The  sect  was  very 

short-lived. 

Abrahamites     -  .  —  A  modern    sect, 

whi<  ;.  .ntiiry at  Pardubitz, 

in    Hohemia.     They    took    their   name   from 

the   patriarch   Abraham.  --   to  have 

;_ri  .n  which  h"  practised  before 

1  he  lord's  Prayer  and  tho 

nandments  were  the  only  parts  of 

the  Bible  which  they  accepted. 

Abraxas,   <>r   Abrasax.     A    mystical 

name    for    tin-    First    Cause    in   the    s\stem    ot 

Hasilid.  -   '  Bvii.iniAN^  .      In    <ire,-k 

t)n-  nir  ifii-d  )»y  the  letfc 

it  is  composed   make  up  -o  do  those 


Abr 


Abs 


which  spell  the  name  of  Mithras,  the  Persian 
sun-god  : — 


1 
2 

10J 


1 

200 


43 
o 

10 
9 

100 

1 

200 


And  the  same  sum  is  arrived  at  when  the 
word  is  spelt  Abrasax.  This  indicates  some 
connection  between  the  mystic  superstitions 
which  Basilides  attempted  to  graft  on  to 
Christianity  and  the  light  or  fire-wor.-hip 
theology  of  the  Persian  Magi.  The  my. -til- 
name  is  found  engraved  on  great  numbers 
of  precious  stones,  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  symbolical  figures;  and  these  stones, 
which  vary  greatly  in  their  design,  have 
received  the  generic  name  of  "  Gnostic  gems," 
or  "Abraxas  gems."  They  were  probably 
used  as  amulets. 

Abr  enunciations.—  A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  the  baptismal  vow  in  which  the 
person  to  be  baptised  renounces  "  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,"  so 
as  not  to  "  follow  or  be  led  by  them." 

Absolution.— The  act  and  the  form  by 
which  a  person  is  absolved.  The  verb 
"absolve"  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  solvere, 
to  loosen,  absolvere,  to  set  free ;  and  in 
medieval  English  it  is  found  in  the  French 
form  "  assoile." 

Absolution  was  a  familiar  terra  in  the 
Roman  Civil  Law,  signifying  the  formal 
pronunciation  of  acquittal  or  release  by  a 
judge  having  authority  to  pronounce  it ; 
and  in  a  similar  way  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  for  the  release  of  a  person 
from  Church  censures,  and  from  the  penalties 
which  belong  to  them.  In  a  spiritual  sense 
absolution  is  the  pronunciation,  by  an  author 
ised  person  and  in  the  name  of"  God,  of  the 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  who 
repent  of  them. 

Absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  thus  follows 
confession  of  sins,  as  when  the  penitent  David 
confessed  in  the  form,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord,"  and  Nathan  the  prophet  absolved 
him  with  the  words,  "  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin  "  [2  Sam.  xii.  13].  Whatever 
form  is  used,  it  is  regarded  as  authoritative, 
and  as  intended  to  convey  to  the  penitent 
sinner  that  loosing  from  the  position  of  a 
sinner  under  condemnation  for  sin  which  its 
name  implies.  But  there  has  always  been 
some  variety  in  the  forms  of  absolution,  some 
being  much  more  authoritative  in  tone  than 
others.  Hence  they  have  been  classed  as 
Precatory,  or  Optative,  ..and  Declarator v 
Indicative  ;  the  key-note  of  the  former  being 
"May  the  Lord  absolve  thee,"  that  of  the 


r,  "I  absolve  tin •«•  in  th<-  Name  of  the 
Lord." 

The  precatory  form  of  absolution  has  been 
most  grn« -ruily  U.M •<!  in  all  ages  oi  th 
Church  for  public  s<  :  nnj-lr 

of  it  is  found  in  tin-  Communion    \ 
the  Church  of  England,  in  \\hirh.ait.r   tin- 
general  confession  <it  >m>.  "  th«    pi . 
biahop  heini:  I'lvx  at     i>   directed  \<>  >tand  up, 
and  turning  himself  to  thr  !>••<, jilr.  ; 
this  absolution : — 

••  Almighty  ( lo<l,  our  h-  in  r.  Who 

of  His  great  mercy  h.uh  j>r«>n.;  <'D6M 

of  sins  to  all  them  that  \\  itli  h» 
and  true  faith  turn  unt«»   Him;    nave   : 
upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver    yt   . 
your  sins,  confirm  and  >tn -nirthi  n   you   in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  you 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  I 

The  indicative  form  of  ali.solutimi  is   as- 
•  •  :  .;•  d  with  individual  <    mfi    -i    :.  •  •:    >in-      i 
use    which    may    be    illu.-n 
Anglican  service  for  the  \ 
44  Here,"  the   rubric   reads,   ' 
penon  be  moved  to  make  a  B]» 
of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conaciem 
with  any  weighty  matter.     After  which 
fession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him     r 

humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after 
"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  hat:. 

power  to  His  Church  to  absolve  all  M 

who  truly  repent  and  believe  in   Hi:. 

great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  often.  —  :  And 

by  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 

thee  from  all  thy  sins,  In  the  Name  <•: 

Father,  and   of   the   Son,  and   of   : 

Ghost.     Amen." 

A  form  very  similar  to  this  is  also  used  in 

the  Eastern  Church  : — 

"May  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and   God, 

through  His  grace,  bounty,  and  I..Y 

kind,  forgive  thee  my  child  N.  all  thy 

And   I,  an   unworthy  priest,  )•>•  th.-"  power 

committed  to  me,  do  pardon  HI 

from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  Name 

and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the    II 

Amen." 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  in  these, 

and   in   all   other   forms  of   absoln 

penon  pronouncing  them  is  underst 

ministerially,    all    section.* 

Church    agreeing   fully   with    the 

stated  in  the  question  of  ti 

re  sins  but  God  only'r"     [Mark  ii    7). 

Beyond  this,  no  ret*  : 

control eiei  aa  to    the    spiritual 

abeolution. 

Abstainers.    [T»  KTOTAI.I.EBS.] 

Abstinence,     i'h.it  f,.rm  of  f.,stin-  in 

which  no  animal  f 1  is  eaten,  but  in  v. 

other  kinds  of  food  are  parti  i 

anY   '  BOB,    and    in    NX  hich 

-'-.    aivd    I. utter    an-    in-t     in.  '. 
iimler  th.-   .i.-iiru:iti..n   ..f   anir 
"days  of  a  »  in  the  calendar  of 


Abs 


(9) 


Chun-h  of  Finland  an-  the  Rotation  I  >ays,  the 
4f>di\>   o\    I.  nt.    tin-    eves   of   c.-itain   .stints' 
day-,  and  all  Fi  iday>  .  xr-  -pt  a  Friday  on  which 
Christina-  l>iv  •  ••  <  -urs.      In  the   lioiirm  ' 
munion  Saturday  is  also  a  day  of  ab>tin 

Abstinentes.  —  A  sect  which  existed  for 
a  short  time  in  France  and  Spain  at  the  end 
of   the  third   century   and   begmniag  of  the 
fourth,   during    the     persecution    carried     .,u 
under  the  Fmperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 
Th'  v    assum.  d    the    nan. 
their  Lading  principle  was  that  of  abst:: 
from  mairiaiT'-and  in-m  animal 
beinir  consid-  n-d  a8  a   hindrance  to   hoi. 
and  aniin.tl   i....d   as  an   invention  .  : 
<  Hi.-.      Little   is  known  «-f  th 

mder  this   name,  and   it    is   p:ohiH 
it  d.  v.  lop.-d   into  that  of  th.-  Prix-illiani-1 
uith  c.  ntury.      J'i;i 

Abstract.     This  is  a  t«-nn  import-,!  into 
theology  from  lo-ic.      It    i-  opp,,.,,  ,; 

•;nct    from 
:i.      Tims   th--   .' 

cum.  tin-  raptivi-  .1.  j  Inn. 

ill-d 

Wi>d.'ii:.  than    wis, 

:   and  (  'In 
our 


Abnna.      Tin-   titl.-    u-iv.-n  !••   li 

rily  ri-)i"ji    of    th-- 

-inian     ('hunh.        It     is  cqu: 
.  and   Papa.  Of   1 

Abyssinia,    CKCBCT  nity 

nally    intro,lu..d    into    Kthiopia,  a 
country  now  n-j-r-  >•  | 

in     tin-    A        '  :.  •  .     [rCBflM    TA.D. 

130—200]  and    Fus.-l.ius   l,,,t}i    : 
it  was  first  mad.-  known  throuirh  tin-  j  reach- 

-  \iii. 
itionally  • 
Indi.-h.      I'.ut    ;•  ,t  tim.-  t«-  I 

n-  nt   hold  ujM.n   tli--  country, 
nia  owes 
•indation  to  mil 

i   in  the  •      • 
.    .,  iiturv.      T  'f    this    s. 

\ 

•  ian   j'hilo-oj.h' 
undertook  tifie    j.ur- 

witli   liiin   his   two   n.-j,] 
' 

'      1lV    tile      '  •  .  W     l.lllded     on 

:  i    to  ol.t.i  |y  of 

r,  wlie.-i   tin-  whole  of  t)i. 

;>t     the    t  ••  who 

• 
!'.   tli   of  them   attained    • 

•  •  the 

kin?,  and  Fntmcntiuf  (  »n  tlie  d.-atli 

;Mi.-nti'i<    '  •        -i   to 

.    and    hi* 
•flucnce    I-  in-  it.    he    j,i 

h     for     the     (  'In  i-ti  in     m.  -n  li  mt-    wli.. 
i  witli  Ahvvsinia.an.l 


|  the  way  for  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
country.  The  younyer  bn»ther.  .KdV^ius,  liad 
now  returned  to  Tyre,  where  he  had  l...n 
ordained  priest,  and  this  sutrir'  >t<  <1  to  Fiu- 
mentius  that  he  himself  mi-lit  assist  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart  more  effectively  as  a 
Christian  minister  than  as  a  layn.aii.  1|.- 
idingly  visited  Alexandria  in  the  y-ar 
and  by  th.  j..  r>ua>ion  of  tin-  iru-at'  St. 
Athana>iu>,  th.  n  Patriarch  of  Alexandra, 
Frumenti  -i-.ite, 

)ii>  see  being   i  \\urn,  n«.\v  kn«.\\ 

Auxuma. 

rn   to  Al->  :  umentius 

found  h  s  lorn.i-r  j.i.j.ils.  Al.n-ha  and  At/l-.-ha, 
jus,  and  they  ,N).,.\V  ,  d 
'    .e.,I   in    assisting   liim  to    pro] 
-tianity  that    th«  y   are  commemor;.: 
*'ii.-  ndar. 

l-'ruint  ntius  contiinu  d  his  p.ood  \\ork  for  many 

•.isin^ 

<  hui  :un  s 

into  the    Kthiopic    lantruatre.      H.-  died  al.out 
•GO,  and  i-  i   in   tlu-  A)-\>- 

1  Dai      1  1th,  .luly  lJOt)  . 
n  name.  Fi.  in.  • 

.-•called  Salama,  i-  perpetuated 

in  ti  Tli.   Ktl. 

i'tua^int.    The  LHwgy  is  alw 

iy  with  the  Coj.tic   Liturgy  of   M. 
1  '  Mark. 

:  '  liris- 

tianity    lias   n-  D    bec-ome  extim  t    in 

'1  he  cliui'i-h  is  BO  far  d»  pend«  i.t 

«-n  i  pt    that   its  Al.  una,  or  Mftro- 

•  .n  P.i-h«-p.  pj.oint*  d  andconse- 

i   l.y  the  I'atrian  h  ot  Alexandria,  and  is 

•  :ian,  not  an  Al'Vs-inian.    Jt  is, 

ui\    .  I.  \\i.-li  in  its  character, 

'h  heini^  ol  '  inistians  bein^ 

'listim  tions  of  clean 

m<  lean  food  beinir  kept  up.     Its  creed 

was  also  corrupt  ed   in   the  sixth  century  by 

two 

natures   of   our    Lot  m-iTKs].      In 

other   !•  ~:  M   (  hristianity  is  of 

li  that  which  is  found  in  the 

juineipal   (  hur-  1.-  s    of    the    liast.       Attempts 

nid   in  1HI    to  hrintr  the 

Abyssinian   <  hunh  .-ontiol  of  the 

time  a  ili-.  :  oitu  I  \"., 

passed    in    1M1,    unitinir  tin-  two   (  hurch«s, 

was  a«-ce]  ted  ii  •  :   but  the  union  did 

not     :  '  ::ue.    and    in    i  -    the 

i  their  A  buna,  as  in 

;,vs,    in.  m    the   Egyptian,  or 

Coptic.  Church. 

A.C.-    Theal.bn  viation  for  "Am 
in  th-  i  "  Ant.   <  'hi  i>: 

':  .•  ••  i;  i  ."  i.  ::    :     .  ..mmonly 
used  to  signify  the  !.,• 


.      The      follow,  r*      of 
[A.D.  i.    in   the 


Ace 


Ace 


Holy  Lund,  who  succeeded  Eusebius,  the 
Church  historian,  in  that  see.  They  adopted 
a  form  of  Arianism  which  differed  little  from 
the  principal  heresy  itself  [AKIANS].  Among 
the  many  parties  into  which  the  Arians  broke 
up,  the  Acacians  are  classed  between  the 
SEMI-AUIAXS  and  the  ANOMCKANS;  but  they 
professed  orthodoxy  during  the  reigns  of  the 
orthodox  Emperors  Jovian  and  Valentinian, 
and  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  They 
are  lost  sight  of  as  a  distinct  party  after  the 
death  of  their  leader. 

Acca,  ST.  [A.D.  668— 740].— The  fifth  of 
the  Bishops  of  Hexham  [HEXHAM].  He  was 
educated  by  Bosa,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
afterwards  became  the  intimate  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  celebrated  WILFRID.  He  accom 
panied  Wilfrid  to  Rome  as  his  chaplain,  and 
made  good  use  of  his  travels  by  diligently 
acquiring  such  knowledge  as  he  could  not 
have  obtained  at  home,  and  thus  unconsciously 
training  himself  for  his  future  position  as 
bishop.  On  the  death  of  his  friend,  in  709, 
Acca  was  appointed  to  be  his  successor  at 
Hexham,  and  he  ruled  the  diocese  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  in  one  of 
the  latest  chapters  of  his  Ecclesiastical  His 
tory  the  latter  writes  warmly  in  his  praise. 
Besides  completing  and  adorning  the  magnifi 
cent  church  and  monastery  which  Wilfrid 
had  begun,  (and  part  of  which  still  remains) 
Bishop  Acca  took  great  pains  to  revive  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  good  Church  music,  he 
himself  being  an  expert  singer.  He  invited 
to  Hexham,  and  kept  him  there  for  twelve 
years  as  precentor  and  musical  instructor,  a 
celebrated  singer,  named  Maban,  who  had 
himself  learned  Church  music  from  the  suc 
cessors  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  missionary 
brethren,  the  disciples  of  St.  Gregory,  so  cele 
brated  as  the  composer  of  the  Gregorian  tones 
in  their  present  form.  Acca  also  collected  a 
large  number  of  books,  for  which  he  erected  a 
noble  library  adjoining  his  cathedral.  Bede 
adds  respecting  his  character  that  Bishop 
Acca  "  is  most  learned  in  Holy  Writ,  most 
pure  in  the  confession  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and  most  watchful  in  maintaining  the  disci 
pline  of  the  Church ;  nor  does  he  intend  ever 
to  cease  to  be  so  until  he  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  his  pious  devotion."  About  A.D. 
733,  St.  Acca  was  driven  from  his  see  for  a 
time,  but  under  what  circumstances  is  not 
known.  He  returned  to  Hexham  to  die  on 
Oct.  20th,  740,  and  was  buried  at  the  east  end 
of  his  cathedral  church.  Two  crosses  which 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  his  grave  are  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Durham.  St.  Acca  is  com 
memorated  on  Feb.  19th  in  the  ancient 
calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
parish  church  of  Aycliffe,  in  "the  county  of 
Durham,  is  dedicated  in  his  name.  Several  of 
his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  he  seems  to 


have  taken  much   intm-st   in  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  the  Venerable  1 

Accaophari. — This   name  was  assuin. -d 
by,  or  given  to,  a  sect  of  heretical  UM-etus  of 
the    third  or  fourth    century,   who  held    tin- 
then  common  error  that  everything  which   i> 
material    or    which    irives   pleasure  is   •  . 
sarily  evil.      Perhaps  they  were  identical  with 
tlie  Saccophori,  who  would  wear  nothing  but 
sackcloth  ;  those  known  by  either  i. 
again  II  YDKOI-AKAS  :  rs,  so 

named  because  they  i.li'eivd   water  instead   ot 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Kucharist. 

Accendite. — The   first  word,  and   thus 
the   title,    of  a    short  anthem,  sung  in  some 
foreign   churches   on   liirhtini;   the  tap.  : 
any  sol.  inn  service.     The  words  are,  "  A 

<lite   faces  laiupadarum  ;   eia  :  psalli' 
hora  est  ;  cantate  Deo  ;  eia,  .  i ... 

Accensorii.— A  name,  "  Lighters,"  used 
in  the  Primitive  Church   lor  thu>«-  who  • 
afterwards    called   Ceiofeiarii,    or    Acoi 
[ACOLYTES.] 

Accidents- — A  philosophical  term  which 
is  used  to  express  the  non-ess,  ntial  qualities 
of  a  substance,  such  as  taste,  appeal  an 
colour,  any  of  which  may  change  or  cease  to 
exist,  and  yet  the  substance  it-.-ii  i.iuain. 
Thus  RomanCatholic  theologians  consider  that 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  < -mis. •< Tat.  d  ele 
ments  in  the  Eucharist  are  accidents  of  that 
into  which  those  elements  have  been  transub 
stantiated  :  the  natural  bread  and  wine  ap 
pearing  to  exist,  and  being  thus  called  the 
"species,"  or  appearance  of  natural  sub 
stances,  but  having  in  reality  passed  out  of 
existence,  the  supernatural  sub>tance  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  natural  substance. 

Accommodation.  -  1  his  term  is  used  in 
Biblical  science  to  signify  the  manner  in 
which  figurative  or  parabolical  lanirua.' 
Sometimes  used  to  bring  Divine  truths  within 
the  reach  of  human  und.-r>tanding.  Thus  it 
is  a  Divine  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit. 
14  without  body,  parts,  or  ]>assions  ;  "  but  as  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
such  a  BeiiiL1-.  the  truth  is  accommodated  by 
the  representation  of  (Jod  as  walking,  sitting 
on  a  throne,  havinir  eyes,  arms  and  feet:  as 
repent inir,  b.  intr  jealous,  or  anirry.  Our 
Lord's  Parables  are  a  similar  acconnuod  | 
of  truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
no  Divine  revelation  can  misrepresent,  or  be 
inconsistent  with,  truth ;  and  that  the  use  of 
actual  untruths  for  the  purpose  ,,f  ni;t: 
truths  inti-llisrible  is  not  a  kind  of  " accom 
modation  "  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

Acephali. —  A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  privative  "a"  and  "  cephal. -,"  and 
si-rnifying  without  a  head  or  chief.  The 
designation  is  used  in  Church  history  for 
several  ecclesiastical  parties  which  refused  to 
follow  their  recognised  L  a\- 


Aci 


Acr 


SITES]  ;  but  its  most  general  application  is  to 
priests  who  repudiate  the  authority  of  their 
bishops,  or  bishops  who  repudiate  that  of  their 
metropolitans.  To  speak  of  clergy  as  u  ace 
phalous"  is  therefore  to  stigmatise  them  as 
assuming  an  independence  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 

Acindynus.  —  A  monk  of  Constantinople 

in  the  middle  of  the  foijit>  enth  century,  who 

-M-iated  with  JJarlaam  in  opposing  the 

strange  mystical  theories  of  the  Greek  Quiet- 

l    Hi  >M  II  Lf 

Acisclus  and  Victoria.— Two  maityrs 
of  the  Diodt  t  ian  pi  rs>  i utioii,  who  suffered  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  ami  tin-  first  of  whom 
appears  .som< linn -s  in  English  martyrologies, 
under  the  name  Acyldy.  There  is  a  pretty 
and  very  am  i<  nt  legend  that  sweet  and  fresh 
roses  spring  up  on  their  graves  every 
the  day  of  their  inartyid'.ni.  tlie  day  on  which 
they  are  commemorate  .  \  \  ::ii.,-r  17th. 

Acoemetae. —  A     name,    the     S'. 

[Or.  (t  /.'/(///r/'/r.  jjiven  to  tho-e  communities 
of  monks  who  told  off  a  portion  of  their  mem 
bers  into  watehes,  so  that  tin-  p ravers  and 
praises  of  the  monastery  miirht  be  continually 
offer..!,  "without  eea-intr."  day  and  ni:rht. 
Tlie  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
Syrian  monk  named  Alexander,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  built  a  monas: 
the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out.  Another  lartre  monastery  w,(s  shortly 
built  for  th-  !•  <  'on-tantino],.. 

they   also    occupied    that     «.f    >t.     John    the 
Iiapti>t,  whieh  had  been  built  by  a  nobleman 
named    .John    Studius,  from    whom    the    A- 
cceineta  are  sometimes  called  Studites.     The 
system  became  common   in   th.    W. -st   under 
the  name  of  "  Laus  perennis,"  and  lit;!.' 
\ept    burning    all    niirht    before    the   altar   of 
)urham    Cathedral    MtO    signify    that    the" 
nedietin.-  "  Jlmis.-  was  always  wat. -li 
ng  unto  God." 

Acolyte.— The  name  of  the  highest  of  the 

our  minor  orders  of  the  We>t.  rn  Church, 
t  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  \_akoloutho8~\ 
or  an  attendant,  the  duty  of  the  acolyte 
nir  to  wait  upon  or  serve  the  d-  aeon  and 
-d'-aeon  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Micharist,  to  prepare  the  cruets  of  wine  and 
er.  to  carry  the  incense,  and  to  liirht  the 
andles.  The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
>eiti.r  mentioned  in  the  third  and  fourth 
enturies.  and  a  f..rm  f<>r  the  ordination  of 
-  l>eing  given  in  the  Saeramentary  of 
A. n.  590-604].  In  the  ancient 
'hureh  of  Knirland  the  ac(.l'yte  was  commonly 
ailed  the  "c<  i-'-ferarius,"  or  "taper-bearer,'' 
riis  name  r.  \>r<  -•  ntinir  his  principal  duty 

Bring  Divine  service :  that  of  tieai-iriLr  a  taper 
processions,  at   the  .-inking  of  the  Gospel, 

r  behind  the  cleriry    when    standing  at  the 
Itar.     He  was  also  called  a  "  Colet." 


Acolyth.     [ACOLYTE.] 
Acolythist.     [ACOLYTE.] 

Acrostic. — A  word  or  name  formed  by 
combining  in  order  the  initial  letters  of  suc 
cessive  verses  or  words.  It  was  a  favourite 
form  of  composition  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  being  much  used  for  hymns. 
The  following  imitation  of  such  acrostics  may 
be  given  by  way  of  illustration  :  — 

J  esus,  who  for  me  hast  borne 
E  very  sorrow,  pnin,  aud  scorn, 
S  tiui-linir  nt  man's  judgment  seat, 
U  njust  ju.lsfinoiit  there  to  meet  : 
8  ave  me  by  Thy  mercy  sweet. 

C  hrist,  who  011  the  cruel  tree 

H  an triii IT  all  tin-  day  for  me, 

R  fiifiif.l  at  cv»-  in  victory  : 

I  n  Thy  victory  let  me  share, 

8  ee  Thee  uow  Thou  reignest  where 

T  hou  our  mansions  dost  prepare. 

L  ord,  I  look  to  Thee  alone, 

O  n  Thy  cross  and  on  Thy  throne, 

R  aise  my  heart  to  Thee  above, 

D  raw  me  heavenward  by  Tby  love. 

The  acrostic  was  also  very  eommonly  used 
for  sepulchral  inscriptions,  many  such  epi 
taphs  beillLT  pie.-,  rv,  d. 

I'.ut  the  mo>t  striking  and  famous  of  all 
ancient  aen.sties  is  one  tliat  \\'as  u-ed  l»y  the 
]»rimitive  Cliristians  as  a  seen  t  svmbol  of  the 
faith.  Thi>  i-«  the  Creek  word  fchthUs— that 
i-.  Fish— a  word  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  five  titles  of  our  Lord,  which  form 

the    lentenoe,    "Jem    chri»t,    God's  Son, 
•  ir." 

'Iijo-oCs  [I  esoxis]. 

Xpio-rb?  '  CH  ristos]. 

e«oD  [TM  eou]. 

Yibc  [U  ios]. 

iwT^p  [8  Otei-J. 

This  symboli,    nam.  1  to  by  Ter- 

tullian  [A. D.  150—220],  who  writes,  in  his 
tise  on  Baptism:  "We  little  fishes 
are  born  in  conformity  with  IX0Y2,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  also  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine, 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  ;  and  ii 
plained  by  Optatus  [about  A.D.  370]  in  the 
following  words:  "This  is  the  Fish,  by 
which  is  meant  Christ:  which  by  tlie  in- 
voi  ation  in  baptism  is  introduced  into  the 
fontal  waters,  that  what  had  been  water 
miirht  from  the  Word  Fish  become  a  fish- 
pool.  The  name  of  which  Fish,  in  Gr<  ek, 
comprehends  in  one  Name,  by  each  of  its 
letters,  a  collection  of  holy  names,  'Ix^s, 
which  in  Latin  is  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius, 
S  ilvator."  It  is  also  found  in  a  l«.ng  memo 
rial  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  discovered 
underground  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at 
Autun,  commemorating  lYctorius,  son  _of 
Ascandius,  and  belonging  to  some  period 
between  tlie  third  and  the  fifth  centuries. 
This  inscription  is  itself  an  acrostic,  _each 
Y.  r-^e  of  the  Greek  heirinnin:r  successively 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  Icthua. 


Act 


Acu 


Act  of  Faith  (1). — A  short  devotional 

formula,  well  known  or  extemporised,  in 
whirh  the  person  using  it  solemnly  declares 
before  God  his  or  her  belief.  Such  an  Act  of 
Faith  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  Civ.  ,1  in  Divine 
Service  and  at  other  times.  Such  Acts  of 
Faith  were  also  the  ejaculations  of  St.  iVtrr, 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the;  Living 
God"  [Matt.  xii.  16],  and  St.  Thomas,  -  My 
Lord  and  My  God  "  [John  xx.  28]. 

Act  Of  Faith  (2).     [AUTO  DA  FE.] 

Acta  Sanctorum. —  This  title,  "The 
Acts  of  the  Saints,"  belong  especially  to  a 
vast  collection  of  the  histories  and  legends  of 
all  persons  recognised  as  s tints  in  the  ancient 
martyrologiei  and  in  the  modern  Roman 
•idar.  It  was  begun  early  in  the  seven 
teenth  century  and  is  still  g«»insj  on,  the 
work  at  present  numbering  sixty  l-iri^o  and 
thick  folio  volumes,  and  takinir  in  tin;  lives 
of  all  the  saints  who  are  commemorated  from 
January  1st  to  the  end  of  October.  Many  of 
the  volumes  contain  more  than  a  thousand 
closely -printed  pages  in  double  columns,  an  1 
the  month  of  October  alone  occupies  twelve 
volumes. 

The  history  of  this  great  work  is  a  record 
of  the  most  devoted  and  persevering  literary 
labour  that  was  ever  undertaken,  and  extends 
over  nearly  three  centuries.  It  was  originally 
planned,  about  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  by  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Bois-le-duc,  in 
North  Brabant,  named  Heribert  Uosweyd, 
•who  made  large  collections  of  hooks  ami 
materials,  which  he  proposed  to  work  up  into 
seventeen  folio  volumes.  On  his  death,  in 
1629,  his  collections  were  placed,  by  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hands  of  John  van  Holland 
[A.D.  1596 — 1665],  a  learned  monk,  thirty, 
four  years  of  age,  whose  great  ambition  was  to 
serve  as  a  missionary  in  China,  where  martyr 
dom  would  have  been  his  fate.  He  much 
extended  the  original  plan,  and  commenced 
that  systematic  organisation  of  research  and 
labour  by  which  alone  so  enormous  a  literary 
scheme  could  be  accomplished.  A  great 
library  was  formed,  literary  tours  were  under 
taken,  and  provision  was  "made  for  training 
up  a  succession  of  scholars,  the  famous 
Bollandists,  whose  learning  should  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  work.  Bollandus  laboured  at 
his  task  for  thirty-four  years ;  after  six  years, 
he  received  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
Godfrey  Henschen,  known  as  Henschenius, 
who  worked  with  equal  zeal  for  forty -six 
yars.  In  16-59  their  labours  were  taken  up 
by  Daniel  van  Papenbroek,  who  continued  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Bollandists  until  1714, 
lyiving  thus  accomplished  a  long  course  of 

literary  toil  extending  over  ti ft v- live  years 

a  toil  which  he  continued  even  aft- r  he  be 
came  blind,  and  which  he  was  still  cniraired  on 
when  death  came  to  him,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  hi-  w  .  The  A.-ta  S-m.-t.-niiu  Ind 
reached  the  fifty-first  folio  volume  and  the 


lieu-inning  of   the   <Kt"l"r  calendar  when,  in 

177:1,  th.-  .it-suit-  wen  nppc 1  by  a  ituii 

of  I'lem.-nt  XI  V.,  and   the   w«.rk  "  as  stopped. 
Shortly  afterward-  tin-  Kmpn  s>  M  u  ia  Theresa 
gave  the   surviving    Hollandists   a   hom 
themselves  and   their  library  in  the  AhU-y  of 
r.-iudeiibrrg,  but   this  ab  -uppressed 

by  the  Km pcror  Joseph  in  17s'1.  and  they 
rem»ved  with  a  much  dimini-h.-d  library  to 
Hru»els.  A  fifty-third  folio  wa-  printed  in 
17!'l,  and  then  th'-  French  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  labours  of  th.-  IU.ll. 
forty  years.  They  were  revived  once  more 
in  1837,  a  new  library  l*-ing  collected,  an  1 
scholars  training  them-  'in-  \\nrk. 

Hut  although  only  twomonthsof  the  calendar 
remain,    the    mod.  rn    r>»l!  md:-;-   .ire   • 
tomed  to  say  that  the  grandfather-  an-  not  y<  t 
born  of  the  m.-n  who  will  see  the  end  .  : 
wonderful  serial. 

Acts,       Apocryphal.      r\!-.(KYiHAL 

BOOKS  of   K.uu.\    Ciiui-n.vN   TIM 

Actistetes. — An  early  .--.-i  od 

who  took  their  name  from  their  1.  <  . 

that    the  human   nature 

created    [fcrirros],  the 

clause  of  the  Xicune  Creed,  which  >t  >t  -  that 

He  "was  made   man."     As    n-ti: 

created  but  God,  this  was  a  denial  of  th     I    - 

carnation,  being  a  denial  that  <  'hi  i-t  was 

Actual  Grace.    [GRACE.] 
Actual  Sin.    [Six.] 

Acuanites.— This  was  a  ' 
the  MANKHEES  of   Mesopotamia,  from    their 
leader,  Acuan. 

A.  D.  —  The     abbreviation     of    "  • 

Domini,"    "  in     th<  :      -  :r      I. 

This  means  the  year   whirh  is   so 

many  years  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
1884  being  thus  reckoned  as  th<  .i- 
hundred  and  eighty-fourth  yi  thai 

event,  or  the  eighteen  hundi-  i    ml  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Christia:. 

When  this  era  was  first  adoj.t.  1  it 
posed  that  the  birth  of  our    1 
according  to  Roman  P-< -komii^.  in  the 
from  the  foundation    of    l;.,m 
that  is,  the  year  of  th-  M.]  4< 

But  it  is  now  ascertained  th  it  a  mistake 
made  by  early  chronol 
of   Herod  the  <  -  ml    that 

actual  date  of  on  i  7 

or   A.M.   4000.     To  avoid   intii 
however,  this  y  ;    and 

A.D.  1,  and  thus  the  eonventi«>r 
year  when  our  Lord  \\  :  years 

age. 

The  ( 'hristi-in  in    It 

in  the  sixth  century,   but    was    • 
adopted  in   Kun.p.-  until  the  ej-hth 
In  the  Kast  it  did  not  com,-  into  imi\ 
until  aft.r  the   eaptui          '         r  mtinople, 
the  middle  of  the  iifu-i-nth 
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Adalbart.     [ADELHERT.] 
Adamantius.    [OKIGEX.] 

Adamites.  —  The  earliest  of  several 
fanatical  sects,  which  adopted  the  practice  of 
worshipping  in  a  state  of  nudity,  such  as  that 
of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  under  tin-  idea  that 
rini.d  d i -sires  would  be  entirely  .-xtir; 

:  temptation  in  its  most  extreme  form 
was  neee-,  n-jly  brought  uud«-r  control  Dy 
[rabUdty  and  cbBTotkm.  Both  s.  x.  s  r- moved 
tii« -ir  d<ith.  >  at  th"  door  of  th>  ir  places  of 
WMi>hip,  and  p-placed  them  at  th«:  end  of  the 
they  call.  such 

of    worship   Paradise.      The  Adamites 
•.ok-.-n  ot  by  Kpiph mius  [.\.i>.:Jln      »•»:;    a> 
•'inirin   hi>  own   time,  but   n  ligionists  of 
a    ,-imilar    char  known    at    a    .-till 

earlier  date,  mid.  r   the   n  une  «»f  Picoim  i  \\^  ; 
and    the     >•![..  -rstition     v  1     in     tin- 

Netherlands  hy  Tanrhelin  in  the.twel;ti. 
tury     [TA1IQ1  1  I.IMAN>],     in     Dauphinc     and 
Savoy  "in  :  :.th  ••entury.  and    l.y    the 

-    nid  Kui.iniu.s  oi  n  IKIT 

in  the,  til'tr  nth. 

Adecerditse.  A  rum*-  Driven  l.y  some 
early  lur,  >j, ,].  .-jsts  to  those  who  believed  that 

oorLoi  stint    1 1    . 

l.'ieopinion  waa, 

and  is,  common    ainon^    <  is  by 

no  mean>   to   }.,-   condemned    a-   an    • 
one,  though  there  is  no    ;  idence  in 

support  of  it.     [DESCENT  INTO  HKI.L.] 

Adelaide,  ST.— Two  female  saints  of  Ihis 

name    are    .  ommemorated  :    [1]    Adelai  ; 

..  Duke  ot  i 

about    A.!'.     :."0  ;     [2]    A.. 
Kmperor  ( »tlio  II.,  A.D.  999. 

Adelbert.  —  A   religious  leader  of   the 

riirhth  century,  who  professed  to  have  divine 

tii--  Arc/i  in _r"l    .M  .•  ii.iel. 

11  i  to  the  mi>.>:onary 

.     •  .        1  .:i_;li-hm  in 

Wint'red,    the    "  A;  I'.y 

liirt:,  h,  hut  hi>  nun. 

: 

>-.»ple  to   l.a\e   their  chu: 

and  to  form  con^re^ation^  around  crosst'S  and 
Ahich  he  >--t   up   in   the   fields. 

•nserration  from 
some   hi>ho;i.s.   and   ir-na   that   tim- 

.    .vinctity   and  authority, 

:>\\>  in  his  own  : 

an  1   ^ivinir  hi-   hair   and   nail-paiin^s    to  the 
!«  as  sacred  relics.     The  :  -  and 

,      the 
the 

.ncial  Synod  of  Sui«s..ns   hy  Itonitace,  in 

A.D.     7H,     the     lead-  r     was     (-..ndi-mned     and 

This    decision    was    continutjd   at 

i     hy  ;t  .srntence  which  was  signed  hy  tlio 

•nty  hislp,  u  priests. 

i   to  p.-rp.  • 
sion  in  ti,  iy  of  Fulda,  but  escaping 


thence,  he  was  murdered  by  robbers.  Some 
writers  have  classed  Adelbert  among  the  pre 
cursors  of  the  Information,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  either  that  he  attempted  to  reform 
any  abuses,  or  that  he  was  other  than  a 
fanatic  and  impostor. 

Adelbert  of  Prague,  ST.    [PIU»IA, 

CoNVKUMoN     OF.] 

Adelbert  the   Deacon,   ST.,  fellow- 
worker  of  ST.  WILI.IHKOKI>  ^.v.). 

Adalfius.—  This   is   the  name   of  one  of 
the  three  P>ritish  hi>hops  who  attended  at  and 
signed   the   canons  of  the    Council   of  A 
A.I'.    :;il.       His    signature    appears    in    the 

Woi-.;  -.        d,.        (  ivitate 

:.ia      Londinensinm  :      F.xindc      S acerdos 

\ :.  i,  Ai  minra  .-."     It  is  su]>- 

poeed    tli  it    "  Londiii' ii>ium  "    is    a   cojiyist's 
n-ium,  that    is,  Caerl.on- 

on-  I  ">k,  the  >iL-n:iti;i-  "i  1;. -titutns.  l'.i>hoj) 
of  London,  liavinir  already  1-  :;hed. 

^tuhhs       tuinn-tls,     d(-r.,      i.       7.] 
!  inia    Lindum,"  and  ( 'old,' 

A     llius. 

Adelm.     LALMU;LM.] 

Adelophagi. — An    nbscuro    FM  t,  men- 
tioneil  }»y  Tier.  :  the  fourth  and  fifth 

.me  is  d'  rived    lr»m   their 
practice  of  ret'i.  '    in  the  j 

t-tJi'-rs.  l»ut  wliat  meaning  they  attach*  d  to 
thi>  cnrioii>  r-i-tom  is  not  known.  They  held 
orthodox  belief  re>pe(tiiiLT  the  Firxt  and 
s  of  the  H,,!y  Trinity,  hut 
maintained  that  the  HolySpii. 


Adelphiana.    [EUCHITK>.] 
Adelphius.     [Aui.i.i  n  s.] 
Adelwold.     [KIMKI.WOLD.] 

Adeodatus.—  The  son  of  St.  August  inr-. 
[Ai  LI  ITOTB,  Sr.,  of   lliri'o.] 

Adessenarians.      \  c.ir.ti-o\-.  i--i  ,1  term, 

i    <  'atholie    the.,  Indians  to 

who     beli.   \e    Mil!'      I,  '.I'd     to     he 

/'»<]  in  the-  Holy  F.uchari-t  in 
:iid  iul    a    "  tiirur  ativ.-."1    s.  n-e,  Init 
who  deny   that    the  b    1   eleinei.' 

intiated  in  Midi  a  manner  that  their 

nitllf;. 


Adholm.     [ALDHF.LM.] 

Adiaphorists.-  Those  Lutherans  of  the 
-nation    period    who     maintained,     with 

•i.  that    many    of   the    ru«-tom- 
doeirines    for   •  I     which    the  stricter 

Luti,.  i  w.  ie  thingi  in  th«  m- 

:itF«Teiit    [<ir.   a<li<il,linr<i\    ami    ii"t 

w.irth  ma  use  of    division.      Aiuoti^ 

i  IV.  r.-nt  the  Adia]»hori<t  party 

inclu-l'-'l     the      Kueh-iriMic      v.-tm.-nts.     the 

ti..n  of  the    host,  the  use  of  chorai 
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vices  and  of  intonation,  the  use  of  Latin  in 
Divine  Service,  the  observance  of  saints'  days, 
the  use  of  extreme  unction,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  \)y  faith  alone  without  works,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  primacy,  as  distin 
guished  from  the  supremacy,  of  the  Pope. 

Adlabert.     [ADELBERT.] 
Admission.    [BENEFICE.] 

Admonition. — The  warning  which  pre 
cedes  the  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  sen 
tence.  [MONITION.] 

Admonitionists.— A  party  of  Eliza 
bethan  Puritans,  who  signed  what  they 
called  an  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament," 
respecting  alleged  errors  and  abuses  in  th«- 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  in  the  y-ar 
1.372.  There  was  much  temporary  controv.-rsy 
respecting  this  admonition,  a  reply  bein^ 
written  to  it  by  Archbishop  \Vhitiriit,  who 
was  again  answered  by  Cartwriirht,  tin- 
leader  of  the  Puritans.  Two  writers  of  the 
Admonitionists,  two  London  clergymen 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  were  imprisoned, 
and  others  set  up  a  secret  religious  me 
at  Wandsworth  oa  the  Presbyterian  system. 
This  was  the  first  Dissenting  chapel  estab 
lished  in  England. 

Adoption.—  St.  Paul  borrowed  this  law 
term  from  the  Romans,  to  express  the  relation 
which  God  establishes  between  those  who  are 
made  Christians  and  Himself.  Under  the 
Roman  law  there  was  a  formal  process  by 
which  a  child  could  be  handed  over  by  its 
parents  to  another  person,  who  adopted  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  legal  relation 
was  established  between  the  child  and  its 
adopted  parent  as  would  have  existed  if  they 
had  been  naturally  parent  and  child.  So  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
body  as  being  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God,  those  who  were  not  sons  becoming 
sons,* and  those  whom  God  adopts  as  his  child 
ren  becoming  "heirs:  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ  "  [Rom.  viii.  15,  23,  ix.  4  ; 
Gul.  iv.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  5]. 

Adoptionists.— Those  who  maintained 
the  theory  that  our  Lord,  as  Man,  was  the 
son  of  God  the  Father  by  adoption,  although 
as  God  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  This  opinion 
was  hold  by  some  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  opposed  in  the  writings  of  St 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.  It  pre 
vailed  much  in  Spain.  Ih-ing  mentioned  in  a 
canon  of  the  eleventh  Council  of  Toledo  [A.D. 
675],  and  it  was  in  Spain  that  it  became  dis 
tinctly  formalised  as  an  heretical  opinion. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  was  tau-ht 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Mahomet a  us. 
and  making  Christianity  acceptable  to  them  ; 
but  the  idea  that  Christ  as  Man  was  not  that 
which  the  angel  said  He  should  be  called,  the 


Son  of  God  [Luke  i.  36],  is  so  contrary  to  the 
fundamental    principle    of    <  'lirist iaiiity,     the 
Mediatorship     of     our     Lord,     that    it    was 
vig«.r.iu.xly    opposed    by    th«-ol..-i.m-.       Th< 
leaders    of     the     Adoptiouist      party 
Elijwiulus.  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and   I 
I'.ishup  of  I'vL-vl,  in  ( 'ataloniu.    Their  principal 
opponent  was  the  great   English   scholar  and 
theologian,  Alcuin,  the  friend  »>f  Charlemagne, 
at   whose  d«  sin     he  wiot--  ;i    tr. -ttix-   on   th<- 
subject  in  A.D.  Ti'l,   and  the 
fanned  at  the   Council    of    Frankfort    in  that 
year.       Felix  argued  with  Alcviin    t 
ivefore  the  Council  of   Aix    la  Chapelle  in  tin- 
year  7  'minced   of  liis  .  rr»r.  and   re 
nounced  it  l.et-iv  the  Council,   hut   Klip.mdus 
was  never  call.-d    t-»    account,    ;»-     I 
at  that  time  in  the  hand>of  th-  .    The 
error  itself  has                                       revived  in 
later  ages,  but  it  hits    ii"t  deti nit ely  appeared 
in  the   literature  of  the,,ioiry  Race  th.-  I 
teenth  ctntuiy,  when    il    was  advocated   in  a 
work  of  Calixtus. 

'Adoration.— This  word  has  he.  ri  adopti  d 

into  Christian  language  to  signify  the  hi. 
form  of  worship,  that   which    is   to    IK-  OD 
to  God  aloiif.  and  is   called    I  )ivin.-  Worship. 
Some  very  highly  spiritual  persons  are  able  to 
offer  adoration  to  God  .-*•!•  iv  W  th 
of  the  mind  and   heart,  and  'thi- 
mental,  or  interior,  adoration:  but   u\<^'. 
sons  require  the  aid  of  words  a 
pressing  their  mental  adorati 
pntise,  standing,  kneeling,  bow  in-  the  : 
and    other    ceremonial    actions,    which 
called   bodily,  or  exterior,   adonti<.n. 
most  perfect  form  of  adoration   is  obvi< 
that  of  the  angels  and   sai:  ran  :  and 

this,  we  may  believe,  does  not  consist  only  of 
mental  adoration. 

Adrian,  ST.  |A.D.  300].— Ononf  the  soldifr- 
eaints  of  the  early  Church.    He  was  one  of 
Protein  guards  of  the  perscx-utinir  Kuu, 
Galerius  Maximwn,  and  n  ii>- 

tian    named   Natalia.      As   he   was   sujH-rin- 
tending    the    execution    •  tim 

martyrs,   he  was  convert M I   liy   Uu-    >iir; 
their    constancy,    an 
Christian,  was  <^irri»-<l  «,fi 
visited   him   there,   and 
persevere,  even  to  th<-  endm-in.  .   of  an-. 
feringthatky before  him.    1'-  -i.n.-l 

to  die.  Adrian  j>"r>uadiil  :  :  liim 

vi>it  his  wife  the  ni-ht   i 

At  first  she  thmi-ht  he  >i  id  t\.  1  ir..m  in ., : 

dom,  and  -H.  \-ed  that   >h.-  sliould  "In-  t 

the  wife  ».: 

fear  of  death  had  di-nii-.i  .t  on 

>>einir  )ind(,  ei\,  ,1.  she  jo\  fu!l\  him. 

and    returni-d    witli    hiin    I 

t«.rtures  wen-  inflict, -.1  iij  .  his  limbs 

hein-r    l,rok,-n    to  pieces  on    an    anvil    with    :i 

sledu-e  h:iiniiiiT.  a.s   rriniin  I 

broken  on  the  whi-.-l,   pn-vious  to  his  1 

beheaded.     But  before  the  axe  could  do  it* 
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work  he  had  Ji«  <1.  sweetly  comforted  in  his 
last  agony  in  the  arms  of  his  heroic  • 
His  body  wa>  taken  to  liy/.autium,  or  Con 
stantinople,  and  tin  TO  buried  by  faithful 
.  Is,  Natalia  dying  in  a  few  days,  and 
firing  laid  beside  him.  St.  Adrian  was  once 
the  chief  military  saint  of  Nortlu -rn  Kurope, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  soldiers  in  (in-many, 
Flanders,  and  the  north  of  }•';:.•.  He  is 
commemorated,  to-i tln-r  with  St.  Natal! 

mber  Sth,  and  is  usually  r-  pies. -nt«  d  in 
full  armour,  with  an  anvil  in  his  arms  or  at 
hi?  feet. 

Adrian  IV.     This  was  the  «.nly  Knirlish- 
man    wli->   i-v.  r    b.  <  .      His  original 

nani'  N       'las    Bn-ai.-  .1   In-   was 

tin-  son  of  a  labourer  at   Lm:_'!<v,  net]    EN 

Albans.  who  was  also  a  lay  brother  of  that 
trr«  at  m-  >na-t>  ry.  Tin-  future  l'<  pe  attempt,-,} 
in  vain  t"  obt  ain  admi->i..n  to  tin-  nmnast.  ry, 
his  .duration  bein-  r.-n>id.  r.-d  in>ulhci,  nt, 
nut  <_'oin_;- abroad,  lie  became  a  lay  broth 
St.  Kul'us.  in  I'rov  m  ,-.  Tin-re  he  applied 
himself  to  study,  u  tdain-d  to  the 

In 

1 1 1<;  IK-  i  mo. 

and  1  i.  inn. nk  and 

Norway.       In    11*>1    he    was    •  tin- 

:om.  and  asMum-d  tbe  name  of  Adiim. 
Although  be  was  personally  an  excellent  ami 
pious  pope,  he  introduced  several  abut*- 

:  authority  thi-i-uirh  a  too-. 

of    the  position  o,-<upied   by   i  s  of 

Koine.     Amonir  oth.  : 

-:.    Albans    from   episcopal    juri>di«  tii.n. 
making  it    subject   to   tin    l'"pe  only  ;   and    h-- 

made   a   gl  II.. 

thus  elaimiiiLr  dominion  0 

tin-  w,.r:d.      II  ft  ars  only, 

dying  <>n  September  1,  1159. 

Adrianists.     I  .t<h 

Anabaptist  Adrian  Hamst,  d.     I  !••  w  i-  mi] 

of  the    I>utrh   conirreiration    in    London,    but 

ntually  excommum 
by  P.ishop   (irimlal   in  l.r»;i,   for  di-nyii:.- 

'ilous    conception   of    our    Lord    by  the 

(ibost  of  the   Virgin   Mary.       L- avinir 

Kn-land,  he  th.-n  -atli.-r.-d  a  .     |  n  in 

;-id,  and   the   name  of  their  founder  was 

asMiined  by  his  folio-/. 

Adrumetians.      <'•  rtain  monks  of  Adru- 
metum,    in    the     province    of  .    in 

North      Africa,     who     founded     Antinomian 
notions  on   St.  AiiLru>tine's   teat  hing  re.-: 
'  :natioii. 

Adult  Baptism.      I  •  \  I-TISM.] 
Adultery.      Conjugal    i 

ind    a    marri.-d    or    unmarried 
man  who  is  not  her  husband  :  also  of  a   man, 
•  •d     or     unmarried,     with     the    wife     of 
another  man.      It  was  forbidden  by  prin  / 
natural,  or  patriarchal  law  '(Jen.  \ii.  U.  17 
20,  xx.  3,  xxvi.  10],  and  also  by  the  .-eveiith 


of  the  Ten  Commandments,  "Thou  bhalt  not 
commit  adultery"  [Exod.  xx.  14].  This 
latter  law  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
penal  enactment,  "And  the  man  that  coin- 
mitteth  adultery  with  another  man's  wite, 
.  he  that  comniitteth  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife,  the  adulterer  and  tin- 
adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  "  [Lev. 
xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.*  2'J]  ;  but  the  habitual 
relaxation  of  this  penalty  was  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord's  judicial  act  of  mercy  towards  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  [John  viii.  11],  and 
it  has  never  been  intlicted  under  the  laws  of 
Chri.-tian  countries.  Under  modern.  Kn-li.^h 
lau.  '  Y  is  divorce;  and  by  an  exten 

sion    of    the    Scriptural    id.  a   of    adultery    to 
OVM  betwei-n  a  married  man 

in    unmarried    woman,    the    penalty    of 
divorce  is  •    nded  to  such  cases.    "The 

-ion  of  the,  sin  to  any  and  every  bi 
of    the    original    institution    of    marriage    in 
!     by     all    Christians,    in 

lance     with     the     plain  g     of 

Christ. 

Advent.  —  This  name,    derived  from   tin- 
Latin  word  ti(trnitH»,  "a  coming,"  has  been 

a  ires    to   the    tour   We,  k>,    more 

H,  which  j.iv.  ede  '  hii-tn  -uiiig 

of  our  Lord   in  the  tl->h.     Collects,  Kj  ; 
and  (  . 

..,-  'NVedn,  |  :   tl.e 

'L,    are    found    in     tin- 
in    tin-    C,,in,  - 

•:i  -    :    and  tin  r 

also  sernn  ntr  tin-  a  . 

of  Our  I.oi-d,"  \\hi'  h  wen    pr>  a,  In  d    by   M 

Turin,  in  tin-  year  }')(».      I-'rom 
•  ins    it    may   be    inf,  rn  d    that    the 
r:J  wa>   "}^>-r\<  d   in   the  piin.i- 
tive  Cbur<  h.      A-  far  back  as  it  can  ).<•  1: 

the  season  •  \\a-  alu  , 

a   season    introdu<  t. 

is    introiliiet.-i-. 
Easter,  but  it  \\  itb   tl.<- 

:.LT.       Ill    the    \\"e>ti  111 

Church,  s  it  beirins  the  ritual  year,  as  n... 
seen  by  t  <tinur   t»  liolv 

' 

:     St 

Amii  ^»th],  whether  \tefore  or  aft,  r, 

or  on  the  day  its*  -If,  and  may  thus  OOCU 
any    day  \  "V>  mbcr    l!7th    and     1  '•  - 


Advertisements.    The  title  -jv,n  t,, 

some  injunctions,  "partly  for  due  order  in  tin 

public   administration  ,,f  common  prayer  and 

of  the   holy  «acraments.  and    paitly  for 

the  apparel  of  all  ]  ersons  <  il,"  which 

i  liy  th»»  Archbishoj.  of  Canl-rbuiy, 

in   the  \,  ,r    l.'ifiG,   for  obseivam-e    within   the 

pn.\  i  ttt  rbury.     Tin  y  have  obtained 

itious  importance  with  r<  sp«  ct  to  modern 

eonii  --oin    tin-    mistaken    impression 

that  they  had  th«-  authm  ity  of  tin-  Crown  :  lint 

it  i>  now  known  that  although  Parker  appli*  d 


Adv 


Afr 


for  that  authority,  and  exp-rt.  d  to  obtain   it, 
.!.  tlii-  liueen's  Prime  MinNt-T,  al»<>lutely 
refused  to  submit  them  to  tin-  ^un  n  for  her 
signature. 

Advocate.    [H->I.Y  <;HOST.] 

AdVQWSOn. 


[KrUKLWOLD.] 

JEdesius.     [AUY>SI\I.\,  CHIKCH  OP.] 
JBgidins.     [GILES,  ST.] 

JElfric     "1\    Archbishop   of   Canterbury 
[A.D.  994  —  1005],  was  ln>rn  of  parents  of  high 
rink  in  the  county  of   K.-nt,  about   A.I' 
his  step-father  boini*  Kardwulf.  Marl  of 

-  n  nue  is  recorded  as  a  Inmefactor  of  the 
e.ith>-  Iral  ••!'  Canterbury.  \Vhil«-  very  young 
h  •  bet  unt>  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  when 
Kth.-lwoM,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  *as  made 
lii-ihoji  of  Winchester  [A.D.  963],  JElfric  waa 
is  one  of  the  monks  who  were  to 

ieo  the  secular  canons  of  that  cathedral. 
H  re  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English.  How  far  ho  carried  the 
NV  nk  is  not  known,  but  the  whole  of  the 
h,  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
and  the  four  Gospels,  have  come  down  to  us, 
together  with  frugment;iry  portions  of  other 
bo,.ks  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  A.D.  987 

ic  became  abbot  of  the  newly-founded 
Abbey  of  Cerne  Abbas,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  in  the 
following  year  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  ;  the  next 
yeir  [A.D.  989]  he  waa  appointed  Bishop  of 
Wilton,  from  which  see  he  was  translated  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  A.D.  994. 
As  archbishop,  he  acquired  Listing  praise  for 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  with  which  he 
ruled  the  Church.  He  also  left  behind  him 
many  homilies  and  other  religious  works, 
which  have  come  down  to  modern  times,  and 
are  a  monument  of  hia  piety  and  pastoral 
zeal. 

JElfric    (2),  Archbishop   of    York  [A.D. 

-1050],  known  by  the  surname  of  Putta, 

ittock  the  Kite,  and  by  that  of  Withuno 

\\rise.     He  had  previously  been  Prior  of 

Winchester,  a  position  of  political  as  well  as 

ccclesnstical  importance  :  and  while  he  was 

archbishop  he  also  held  for  a  year  or  two  the 

see  of  ^Vo^ce8te^,  apparently  for  the  purpose 

:>osing  his  great  influence  against  that  of 

ic  assisted  at  the  corona- 

<>f  Canute,   Harold    Barefoot,    Sardi- 

cannte,  and  Edward  the  Confi 

tthu-,-11.  to  th-  minst.Ts  of  which  ai 

.  and  was 

buned  at   Peterborough,   of   whi.-h  be  had 

illy  been  a  monk,  and  to  whirh  be  had 

' 

Qfrio 

Of  Uant.Tbury  ! 

to  A  Arch'.ish.,p  of  Voik  by  mi>: 

[Tl.MoTMKAXS.] 


.  —  An    "eternal  HSJB6 

irivrn  to  tb.-  "  •  !u.in.tti"n.s  "  II-..MI  tin  Siij>n-me 
I'.-  ilii,'  111  tbe  I  •  -lein. 


Aer.     'l'ii«-  n  "in  •  Lrivi  n  t«>  •  .  -stof 

tin-  :  W  used  foi 

.;    uii- 

1  1  i>  also  e.uli  d  ••  i. 

The   symbolical    im-aniiii;    assign,  d    in 

and  a>  the  Un 

ity  a  cloud  at  the  Tnu  :>,  w>  does 

this  veil  surround  and  •  • 
in  was  ad> 

mge- 

lii'  lit  of  ili8  c 


JEra,  CHKWTIASC.     [A.I>.] 


Aerians.  —  A  s.-rt  f'-nm-l  in  tb.-   . 

)»  (If  of  tb- 

:itu>.       It 
and  1  1 

origin.    Tb«  di-tm  ti\.   j 
by    Aerius   was    that    there    :- 
between  a  bishop  and  a  prieat,  the  : 
which    in    Information    times    ix< 
name  of  l*rvsbyterianiam. 

JEschines.-The  founder  of  a  at 

Montanista  in  the  second  century.     [CATJGS- 

CHINETAS8.] 

JEternalea.—  A  sect  of  <»   is 

alleged    to  have    existed  about    tb.    ? 
(  i  ntury,  whose  princi|>al  tenet  waa  tb  .• 
world  will   remain   eternally    in   iU   present 
condition. 

Aetiaiis.      \   stxi  of  Ariann,  t 
name  from  Aetitia  [d.  A.D.  366],  who  WH- 
the  last  four  ywirn  of  hia  life  '  some 

•ee    near    Constantinople.      The    sect 
more    commonly   known    by  -of 

Kunomiana,  from  Eunomiua,  • 
Avtiua,  or  Anomceana,    from    th.  ii 
tive   principle,   the   most  «tmrn>   f»r' 
Arutnism,  that  the  second  and  third  iVrsons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  entirely  dili 
SMSSiflw]  from  the  first  Person  in  subut 
and  will  ;  and  hence,  that 
in  any  true  sense. 

Afra,  ST.  (  1  )  .  —  Ono  of  t  ! 
of  Brescia,  the  other*  Ix-ifiu 
tina,andfiiovita.  Sh. 
of  hiffh  birth  ln-lcm..- 
converted  to  Christianity  by  witne.^in- 
fortitude  of  the  brot). 

when  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Hin|.hi- 
thwitro,  by  ord. 
St.  Afra  also  PI 
121,  and  is  commemorated 

Afra.  ST.  (2\     Tbe  patron  win! 
E 

cletmnpersecuti 
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of  a  Spanish  pri.->t.  n:un.   !  S 
in  IUT  hou- 
1  >n  the  escape  • 

was  accused   of   th«- 
crini'-  of  ;.  •  .  :in«l  of  h 

:IIL-     ;i     <  'h:  .  illd     was 

d.-in:  •;..     "It   i.s  true,"  she  said  to 

the  ju  Igl    :  •'  I  an:  n.-t    w-rthy  to   bt  Oil 

:    .'     li- 

T  with  h«-r 
will  not  i 

<ak.--.n  Autrust  7th.  :.";.     H-r 
moth        .  Irnaidens, 

• 

!  "iri.  h.    th- 
•    of  Augs!  liv.'d    in    • 

•ra  was  comm  :  ii?ost 

7th.  but    ' 

.  .il  is 
now  k.-pt  on  August  "»th. 

Africa,  >  ;  ni.     [Coi.-  UCH.] 

Affusion.    Th. 

iiruni  wat«r   up'-n  the  ix-rson,  us  d 
Jdutg     [AsfEi. 


AfSjiity.     !:••!.  itionship  with  a  husband's 

••,  as 
•listi:  .  >nahip  at 


rtii. 

AfBjiity,  SJ-IKI:  is  laid  down  in 

law  that  somo    K}>i: 

the 
]><!>'  .  :    :  :u8    an   impedi- 

Thus    tin  i 
•u.il  atlinity  1*  t  ween 
i  ^ixl-child,    the   ul 
'anil  par-  : 

::iilaraflii..  .  to  be 

ween  a  person  baptising  and 

Agapae  .       I  -  '-  r.  FBARTS.] 

Agap^,   >;     [A.  Ono  of   throe 

names  of  Agaj 

•   suffered   mar: 

• 

•  ks  <•.  -nt  r. 

ii'l  tin-  ;  'i  waa 

inlli  •  ,ised  to  d« 

: 

' 

•  ii'-ir  ].«»-.v  | 

• 
apprehended  and  c 


and  Chi"!.:  .  to  dc.ith  on  April 

Hh  of  tin-  - 

ini'iith.    th«-   n-xiluto  mar.  -  ilins 

and  hymns  as  th.-y   1  iv   ,In  th,-  fun,  rai 
April  1st. 

Agapemonites  —  Th.-    m.-mlKirs   of   a 

-••  in.-titi.:  .   tin-  "  Au'aiK-inom'.'' 

ueetaoluh 

rgy. 

nun  iMMiad    I'l;:;.  ..   \vh«i  professed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  [PHINCEITES.] 

Agapetae,;  :  Dilecta.  —  A  t it  1«>  meaning 

\N  hirli    was   assiuii.  •[    in     tho 
fourth  and  fifth  c«-nt:irifs  l.y    conununities  uf 
-'•»,  in  whirh  un  n  and  \vonn-n  pruft-ssin^a 
itf  lif.-  a>~  :h.-  Kim.    : 

.  such 

as  th  with  a  freedom 

is   then   impossible. 

.•ution  of  double  oommonitiefl  was 

Miin-d    in  St. 

: .   it 

pmtliiru-y.     T.  first 

and   !»•••• -i.-l  CouiKils  of  Carthago  [A.D.  348, 

Agatha,  ST.  [.\.n.  2.'»1].— A  virgin  mart >T, 

m  persecution 

at  Catania.  -h«-  is  re- 

•  ].-  r 

•n  is  one  that   in  its  mainYirrum- 
stancei  is  not  uncommon  in  the  records  of  tho 

t     .'     i-      .  .   \    p:        .''  .•  . 

!y,  (^uintianus,   had  •  n- 

deavoun*  i  r  Ay^itha  to  his  wicked 

:i,  even  when  he  had  placed  her 

in  tho  hands  of  women  for  the  pur- 

poeo  of  corrupt  n  st-nt  her 

"ho  crime  of  being  a  Christian, 

h«  n,  on  1  .sod  to  renounce 

ho  horrible  tor- 

ture  of  catting  otf  h'-r  lin-osts  with  shears,  or 

!f    \\ith  i»in<  <  rs.     "  Art  thou 

not  a-shan  is  said  to  bive 

M  .m  thus'r  thou  who 

wastfodat  a  of  thy  niothi  r.''  During 

she  is  said  to  have  been 

•.••aled  of  h«T  dreadful  mutila- 

was  sustained   under  it   by 

s  In  Ijt,   us   otln-r  martyrs  w<-n;  mpported 

icle  sufficed  for  her. 

was  aguin  sent  for 

1'V  tho  t\ :  ni^  h<  r  faithful  con- 

>s  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown 
on  to  a  pile  of  wood,  which  stood  ready 
kind!'  1.  At  tli.it  m<  :  ••  was  an 

;   it  was  under  tho  shadow 
;  !«•  rescued  her, 
nil-Hies  inflicted  on 
;:i-  d..wn  on  tin -in  tho  wr..- 
<1  as  she   was   will 
Iny  or  tw- 
ili-  n  die  1  in  prison.    Si     \ 

0  illy 

in  h«-r  h  ind  .1  pair  of  shears  .   tho 
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instrument  of  her  suffering,  or  as  currying  her 

:s  in  a  charger  or  great  rutuul  di.>h. 

Age.     [(/AN. INK  A i.   AGE.] 

Agenda. — A    liturgical   term,  expressing 
that  aspect  of  Divine  service  in  which  it  con- 

•  .if  thtmjit  t<>  tit  .          .     ' 

y.»  to  be  belifVfdj  or  "cnd« -nda."  An  ana 
logous  ti Tin  in  Knirlish  is  tin-  "  pertWiuanee 
"fhiviii'  8  It  was  use.l  principally  as 

a  title  for  tlie  Holy  Kuchaii-t,  in  whieh 
it    is    found    in    a    canou   of    the    Council  of 
Cartilage  [A.]..   390J. 

Aginenses.    [AI;I.>MTI -.] 

Agionites — A  sect  of  which  litt 
nothing  is  known  hey..nd  tin-  fact  that  it  is 
named  among  some  sects  of  false  ascetics, 
who  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  a  council 
.  muni  [A.D.  360—380].  The  name  is 
possibly  derived  from  the  Greek  word  hay  tot, 
holy,  and  may  have  been  iewmod  ill  a  similar 
way  to  the  name  "  Puritan,'*  in  later  times, 
with  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary 
purity  and  holiness. 

Agnes,  ST.  [A.D.  305].     A  virgin  saint 
wlio  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian 

.  ution.'  She  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  many  other 
early  writers,  and  is  also  celebrated  in  the 
very  early  hymns  of  the  Church,  which  were 
written  by  Prudentius.  The  story  which 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  her  is  a  very 
touching  one,  and  was  so  widely  spread  in 
the  fourth  century,  that  St.  Jerome  says 
every  Christian  nation  was  acquainted  with 
it  through  the  homilies  and  hymns  that  were 
extant  in  all  languages  respecting  her. 
According  to  this  story,  St.  Agnes  was  the 
daughter  of  Christian  parents,  and  only 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  martyrdom.  "  The  ton  of  the 

ft  of  Home  saw  her  as  she  went  to  and 
from  school,  and  was  so  moved  by  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  that  he  offered  her  marriage, 

ivouring  to    win    her    over    by    costly 

nts  and  the  exhibition  of  a  devoted  love. 
She  rejected  his  love  and  spurned  his  gifts, 
declaring  that  she  was  already  dedicated  to 
( 'hi  i.st  l.y  a  vow  of  virginity.  The  treatment 
which  he  received  brought  her  lover  to  a>  bed 
of  sickness,  and  when  the  physicians  dis- 
d  the  cause  of  his  malady,  they  ac 
quainted  Sempronius,  the  Prefect,  with  it. 

rsuasions  were  as  unav.. 
as   those  of  the  son,  and  he  then  us*  : 
authority    in    a    vindietiv    manner   by    en- 
g  t.i  make  her  •  i1(.r  vow  of 

virginity,  which  she  pleaded.  fr..m  Christ  to 

When  draped  !..  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
however,  to  bfl  dedicated  as  a  Vestal  virgin, 

n  «f  the  cross  at  a 

•iiity.  ind  :ink- 

li'i'-r  D  00    the   Ham,-.      She    was    | 

lly   exposed    naked  in  the  public 


streets,  but  even  profligates  took  p: 

and  turned  their  eyes  ,iu  .  |    .  i«t  she  was 

cast  up'-n  a  burnm-  pil- 

life    lingered    IOIIL'.  .vlin_j 

soldiers  ascended  tl.° 

her  sufferings  with  i. 

The  memory  of  St.  Airn-  s   i,   mil.  h  revered 
by    the    women   of    i 
shrine  for  the  gifts  e 
There    are   two    churches    d 
memory,  one  within  an<l  th.  :h«.ut 

th. •  ,  .  r.  in  the  Piaz/  . 

.:    built   uixrn  the   supposed   ». 
rings.       The    ..ther. 
was    originally    built    ) 
•  .      .1     ::..     .   ,:: 

•n  the  spot  where  St.   Agm - 
been   buried   a  few   your 

church   the   Pope   M ruses    t 

•A:. _•-::-...  s    k!.    :..},'.;;.  t  .          •      .     .   .    .    , 
i-ishops    [PALL],    the    ct-r 

annually    i,n    .1 

of  St.   Agnes,  with  whose  nan 
lamb]  it  is  obviously  connected. 

Agnoetian*.  —  Thi»   w««   the  c*>-. 
venuu    designation    which    dintiiiL 
branch    of    the    Alexandrian     M.  : 
[MONOPHVSITBM]  in  the  sixth  century.     Their 
particular  principle   was  that  our*  Lord  aa 
God  was  not  omnixcient,  there   being  some 
things  of  which  He  was  ignorant  [Or.  my- 
norfi,  to  be  ignorant].    Thfc  error  arose-  : 
the  misapplication  of  certain   M\ 
our  Lord  uttered,  nuch  aa,  "Of  tha 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man.  no,  not  the  *nap>lf 
which   are  in   heaven,  neither  the  Son,   but 
the  Father"  [Mark  xiii.  32],  which  were  « 
that  obviously  referred  to  His  human  n 
while  on   earth;   or,  ••  Whrre  hare  yr 
him  5- "  TJohn  xi.  34],  in  which  case  H« 
formed  Himself  to  the  ordinary  circumstance* 
of  human   knowledge  in  the  sense  of  words 
which    He   mibsequently  used,    "because   of 
the  people  which  stand  by  I  mid 
xi.  42].    There  does  not  iMMm  to  hare  been 
any  separate  sect   of  the   M.  : 
noetians,     but    their    .  i  m 
originators  of  the  sixth  ccntu. 

Agnoeta.— A   sect  which  appeaml  in 
the    fourth    century,   which    acqu 
name  from  holding  opinions  respecting  the 
limitation    of    God's     on 
special    reference  to  our   Lord       They 
a    branch    of    the    Eunomians,  HI 
branch  of  the  Arians.     [1  N  H. 

Agnostics.     A 

•  •:..  >.  .:  . 

..    t  •.   • 

•n.     Th.- 

n6»to»]  is,  accoi  to  k 

•d.     But  the  class  of  persons  thus  in- 
<1  have  probal 
fora* 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  remark,  "Lest  we 
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should  say  then,  as  man 

kn<>".  '    \\  h  it    h  i- 

.   this 
1  i  . 

p.   -JI].      But  it  is  - 

most   of   the  things  which    w»-    bclii-vu   only 
..,rh    th«-    i 

.v  informants;  and 

if  agno.st!  i   in 

r  branches  of  human  knuwi. -i-i .  a> 
as  in  mutters  of  religion,  the  statements  of 

men  of  science 

respe<  tin.:  th--  j.h«  nomena  observed  by  :: 
would  bo  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small 
oosjspam 

Agnus  Dei.— A  title  of  our  Lord,  in- 
•  re   it  was   said   of 
him 

.  liii.  7J,  and  adopted  by 

-  tw  Jesus 

M^  to  }iin:.  Ijtmb 

1  ;    romp,    i 

ukest  away  the  sins  of  t! 

us  Thy  peace — Have  merry  upon  i. 


-    DEI. 

the  same  form  ^ 

days   afti-r    the    consecration    of    • 

1 

<  Mir  l.-.r  1  is  "ft-  n    r-  T  r 
MM   of   a   Lanf 

triumphant  Kr  -i  an  altar 

"as  it  had  be*  r 

nr   in   the  catacombs  ai. 

he  same  symbol  was  also 
}**d  upon  medallion* 

:     «.n     th«- 

were  ahv.  de 

parted,  and  some  have  been  discover"!  \Oii<  h 

• 

t-  inhs  as  early  as  the  seventh   and   eighth 
Th'ey  were  sometimes  made 

-real  Paftchal  la: 
bad    been  blessed  on  the  Easter  Eve  of  the 


year;   sometimes  from  a  mixture 

.:<•<!  !'»r  tin;  purpose,  .  v    r 
used.      In 

modern  tim.  s.  tht-n-  is  a  >j,«-.-i:ii  .s,.;,mnitv  of 
blessing  such  medallions  of  the  At:: 
matl1  ft  or  gold— by  the  Pope 

•urday   in   ;  ,-k  in  the  first 

•  •f  his  puntiii.  :i  the  sani. 

AgonistlCS. — A    nani.-,    in. -aning    con- 
r    men    of    st:  ;i    by   the 

tists    to    :  sect    who 

roamed  about  Africa  in  l.and.s  a!  <mt  A.D.  317, 
'h-    purpose  of  \\inning  con 
vert*,     but     actually    riiirigt-d     in    di-t-ds    of 

phiteo,    (  i  itro- 

phites,  and  Monk-uses. 

Agonizants.  -  confraternity 

yinif 
for  thoue   who  wen- 

.;  luils    about    to  be 

Agony  elites.-  il  sect  of  the 

uries,  called  "Anti- 

knee-ben  i  r/i«<3j.      They 

ted  to  the  JK>HI  in  prayer, 

and  used  ..,UM  ceremony; 

and  wen-  i  .,i  .1.  m.xu.  in 

Agynians.— A  sect  of  Manichces  of  the 

v.  who  held  the  principle  that 

;  ige    was  an  evil,  and    not    a   Divine 

,   and   hence   held   no   intercourse 

women.      From    this  circumstance   of 

ithout  woman"  [Or.  a  ?wr.*]  they 

.-•ir  name. 

Aidan,  ST.  [A.D.  636— 651].— This  great 
b  of  Knglind  missionary  was  the  first  of 

th  it  !"i.       ::••:'      '      ;  -•/••;.  i  ;j  ;- 

nally  at  Lindisfarne  and  eventually  at  Dur 
ham.  The  first  we  hear  of  him  is  as  a  monk  of 
.<•  great  missionary  centre  of  the 
>r.j     When,  in  the  year 
»  >swald  had  micceeded  in  recovering  his 
<»m  of  Northumbria, 

after   t)i  elder   brothers,    he 

i  in  n.  took    measures    for    restoring 

ty    among   bis    subjects,    and   his 

H  was  to  send  to  lona,  where 

h»   hi  :   been  converted  and  baptised, 

•  o   among  the   monks   in   his 

Missionary  teacher.      One  was 

sent    to   him   named  Gorman,    who    shortly 

•i.i.  declaring  that  the  Angles, 

•  re  so  stubborn 

and  r(,n version   was 

-:•;..      Hi>  r'  j".rf  was  made  in  a  great 
chapter  of  tli  \idan  thei 

.    i:.       -    1  \claimed    •' 

i    exacted  from    th» 

wore  able  to  bear. 

should  have  adopted  the  apostolic  plan. 


Aid 
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and    iriv.  ii     th.-iu    first   the   milk   of    gentle 

:..!    tin  \-  .  Killy  nourished 

with    the    truths    of    the    Gospel,    and  they 

;\iug  stronger  meat, 

..in  life."     At  these 

u  >r  1>  tin-  eyed  of  all  the  monks  were  turned 
upon     \  aid    they    designated    him    by 

the  one  m;in  among  them  fit 
ike  the  great  mission,     lie  was  at 
once  d   bishop,  that   he  might  go 

•  jili-   whom  he  waa  to  convert 
with  the  lull.st  .spiritiMl  -i ft s  and  authority, 
ami  was  >.-nt  to  the  Northumbrian  kitig.     On 
;  rival  oft  he  missionary  bishop  at  the  court 
1   he  was  warmly  received  by  the 
kin::,  who  himself  became  the  interpreter  into 
i  in's  Irish  or  Gaelic  sermons 
.    "  Often,"  says  Bode,  writing 
from  a  Northumbrian  monastery  in  the  next 
;ry,   "might  be  seen  a  beautiful  sight 
While  the  bishop,  who  was  but  imperfectly 
uut'  d  with  the  Knglish  tongue,  preached, 
th"  king  and  his  officers,  who,  owing  to  their 
!•  -M-r  exile  in  the  land  of  the  Scot*,  had  learned 
tin  ir  language,  interpreted  his  words  to  the 
!••."     No  see  had  been  appointed  for  him 
by  the   brethren  of   lona,   for  they  had  no 
authority  over  the  l.iiuls  of  th«  Northumbrian 
king,  but  Oswald  at  once  assigned  him  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  as  his  bishopric,  and 
appointed  the  island  of  Lindisfame — an  island 
very  like  that  of   lona,  and  close   to  Barn- 
borough,  the  then  royal  city — with  which  he 
endowed  it,  as  the  place  where  the  see  was  to 
be  established.     There  Aidan  built  a  monas 
tery,  the  church  of  which  was  the  cathedral 
of  the  great  bishopric,  and   the  monks    its 
clergy,  and  also  the  missionaries  by   whom 
the   bishop  was  assisted  in  his  unwearying 
work  of  traversing  the  north  country  from 
the  Forth  to  the  liumber.    So  unwearying 
was  the  work  of  St.   Aidan,  so  aclf-denying 
his  life,  and  so  holy  his  example,  that  the 
country  was  won  over  to  the  faith  even  in  hi« 
own  lifetime.      ••  Nothing  more  commended 
his  doctrine  to  the  attention  of  his  hearers,'* 
says  Bede,  ••  than  the  fact  that  aa  he  taught 
so  he  lived,  that  he  sought  for  nothing,  and 
attached  himself  to  nothing  which   MOM-* 
to  this  world.     All  that  the  king  gave  to  him 
h«  quickly  distribute!  to  the  poor,  and  never, 
•*  when  compelled  so  to  do,  did  he  travel 
through   his   diocese  except  on    foot."      80 
lally  did  this  first  bishop  of  Northumbria 
re-eatabli>h  Christianity  in   the  North  that 
soon  after   his   death   the   church  of  York, 
whi.-h     Paulinus    had     founded    and    then 
ted,  was  Teatoted,  and  the  bishopric  of 
permanently  founded,  another  bishopric 
•    formed    in     the    north- west    of 
imhria,    of    which    the   tee   was   at 
II-Ahim.     x    Aidan  survived  King  Oswald 
years,  but  was  equally 
venerated  by  th.t  kmg'ssuccr«aor,O8wy,and 
by  Oswin,  hoar  nine  years  exercised 

a    subordinate    sovereignty    in    Deira,    the 


southern  part  of   Northumbi: 

so  grievt ••:  n  that  h 

i  gust 

:ust,  6/1 1.     -A  i;,  ...  ••  v. 

::..     i    \  il    i.  -;  .-  :.   • 
ll.imi    V    . 

him  from  the  body ;  for  having  a  « 

a  oheabar  there,  he  was  wont  often  to  K 

-•.•::.:.':..  .;         •.••••': 

the"  purpoae  of   mil. 

round  about ;  which  he  did  likewise  at  other 

..t  ti..    km-'-  i.    .-  ».   i. 

own  beaidea  kit  eathedral,  and  a  few  fields 

around  it.     When  ho  fi-1. 

tent  for  him  cloae  to  the  wall  at  the  weat  end 

•  •t  th-    >  v.i.  i».   -  •  t.1. »:  • 

church  wall,  by   which   means   it    happened 

ti.  it  i..    _M..     ..    '.:.•    ..:.     : 

,     -t    ::.  .:    •••    -      :.    ::. 

the  wall."     Thu  church  waa  built 

and  Bed«  records  that  when  it  waa  I 

down  aoiaeyeaia  iflai  •enia  thia  ix* 


of  a  new  one.   St.  Aldan's  budy  waa  originally 
buried  in  the  "  t  finctcry  gui  t 
yard  of  the  monastic  chut 
but  when  a  larger  cathedral  waa  built  there 
it  waa  reacted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  alur. 
Wh.n  the  monks  were  dnv.-n  i,  .,„    1 
fame  in  the  ninth  century  the  bonee  «  ' 
saint  were  diaintern<d  and'carried  al 
the  liody  of  St.  Cuthbert   (Ci  TMHEHT 
until  thi-y  finally  reated  in  the  chapter  hooae 
of   the  ralhcdr.il   of    Durham,     liu   ia 
memorated  on  Aogtiat  Slat,  the    day  • 
drat  h  ;  but  although  his  name  appeared  : 
•'.I   n  i.r      :    V,,ik.  \\    - 

noticed  in   thoea  of  aoathern   KngUnd,  and 
ao  doca  not  occur  in  that  of  the  Bed- 
Book. 


Ainsworth, 
Brownist  aoctf  v 
Klizabot) 


•    -       \ 


tiona  on  the  Tentatei 

Song    :  ^ 

account  of   their  aut 

•     ;  •      • 

•      -    •    •  •  '        •  .- 

;     -  •    .     •     •    1 . 

at  Amsterdam  in   001 

...... 

.  .-  •  •  • 
aion  of  the  cotiirrvfl 
u  in.  •:.  UTI  ;.  i  •  ':.-•  i 
Ainsworth  and  John* 
other.  Johnson  and 
migrated  to  Embden, 

\       -•     :    . 

to   Ireland;   bat  eve 

Holland  and  EL 
old  congregation  till 
he  died  Ainswnrth  f«i 
value,  and  having  § 


• 
• 


Ais 


Alb 


resto:  .:iur  any  n-w.inl,  but 

:   :ni'l  him>«-lf  unable 

to   a  .    it    w.i>    bettered   that 

poison   administered   to 

0  agrut  of  the  uian  whom  he  had 

Aisle,    r  A  ILL— The  "wing"  [Ut  •!•], 

-sui^i-  ^  I*»rt  of  A  chur  Ji,  att-i 
alike  in  largo  churches  to  the  nave,  transepts, 

tie  nave— one  on  the 
tfct  sv.uth.     In  tonall 

' 
similar  name  is  found  in  connect  101 

-i ;••!!!.  f<>r  it  is  said  that  i: 
Jt»us  the  dev:. 

uacle"l  of  the 

'  jj;   and  EuseUus  says 

tuple  that 

Just  was  cast  «.  nbe§ 

and  Pharisees  [£u- 

This  "  wing/'  or  aisle,  was  pn>l  •  '-ver, 

a  ••  i  -t«  r  with  several  rows  of 

'    the 

••  are  aLnost    alw  , 

also  in  the  ancient  hasiliras  or  halls  of  justice 

.•••  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.     [1-  H.] 

Aitkenites.     i      •         - 
toa  j  h   of  England  who 

.  ••  ••    •       M    •       ..-•     .-.:-:-.•-. 

had  his 

•  iiiith  in 

• 

and    hi*   derelopnu-nt    of    Wealey*s    on 

i    considerable    influence, 

••  poor  and  uneducated  rlisins 
of  the  people. 

Alaric.     [Pal  \«  v.] 

Alascans.      A     Puritan    party     in    the 

MI  Iwiski  or 

MI-  Knth.  uh-»  had 


•.-  was 

.••-.••'         : 

sense,  of  nil  foreign  i"imgHl 
m    Ixmdoa,  the  chu 

.  _»~. 


KM  in  the  year 


.'.;.    .-•:..   •  -' 


-    own    m.ikm-,    in   whi«h  In-    can-fully 
:i«-ij>.<->  an  i  hkh 

tin-  I'm  it. in  .school  ul'jt  i  tod,  such  a> 
ence  to  sacerdotal  a:  .,  nt.il  dcxt: 

iiul  kiini 

<     .-:.     :  I  :.      (  ,,  ri!..m 

congregations  were  broken  up  at  the  acces- 

ioen  Mary,  and  after  settling  for  a 

short     tin..-    with    some    of    his    followers, 

sco  returned  to  Poland  where  he  died  in 

1560.  -  of  A'l-asco  tpisad 

far  and  v  .  .unoup;  that  seition 

.-  iiry    and    laity   who   were    eventually 

:.:.      .:      .-   I1  .::•  .:.-. 

Alb.  :  HE.— A   long  coat    of    white 

^Lat.  tuitica  alta]  r.  «  n  to  the 

^' sleeves  r  tin  hand. 

i. tin  y 
t  was  pro 
bably  worn  in  common  life  also,  at  least  by 
priests  and  bishops.  1  wear  it 

in  a  modified  •  undi-r  the  name  of 

••rot)  ind  also  in  the 


i;    .      :  ,    :  :     i      i  •         .•.••..-.:.' 

appear  to  have  been  flowing  garuu-nU   like 

aces,  but  with  the  sleeves  tied  in, 

of  a  bishop,  at  the 

wrists.       i  u  in  church  it  was 

used  in  a  lest  flowing  form,  the  sleeves  fitting 

and  the    Inniy  of  the  alb  being  ln.uii'1 

•  ii  a  girdle.      In  this  form 

'.,-.:.      :!.-••    i  1  •  !  .1  MJI- 

plice  by  those  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
icient  vestments  la  oele- 
v  C'oinmuniim 

•    •.'.  :  ;'.    !;i..  :. 

i  peculiar  form 

.:     .  .:•  :    tini.  >. 

lliese  are   square   or    oblong 

•      ::,    ,kn-t  ,.f 
the  garment  ji.  feet,  and  abort  each 

\Vithih.-iM-..:  alb  was  called 

the   latter    being    the   "  white   alb    pi  . 
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ordered   by  the   rubric  in   the  First   Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.     [ALBIS,  DOMINICA  IN.] 

Alban,  ST.  [A.D.  304].— A  saint  who  ha* 
been  honoured  for  many  ages  as  the  proto- 
martyr  of  iiritain,  or  of  England.  The  earli 
est  notice  of  St.  Alban's  name  is  found  in  a 
Lift  aianus,  written  in  the  last  quar- 

f  the  fifth  century.      In  this  it  is  stated 
that  when  St.  Germanus  first  visited  Britain 
[A.D.  429],   to  contend  against  the  Pelagian 
\v  [GEKMAM-S],  and  was  about  to  return 
home  to  Auxerre,  he  caused  the  sepulchre  of 
"  the   blessed  martyr  Alban  "  to  be  opened, 
and  h-iving  deposited  there  some  relics  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  martyrs,  received  in  return 
some  of  the  dust  on  which  the  blood  of  Alban 
was  still  to  be  seen.     A  century  later  [A.I>. 
560].  the  British  historian  Hildas  name*  St. 
in,    of    Verulumium,    as    one    of    those 
who  suffered  in   the   Diocletian   persecution 
[AARON]  ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  hymn- 
writer,    Venantius    Fortunatus    [A.D.    580], 
records  the  name  of  "  the  illustrious  Alban, 
born  in  Britain,"  among  those  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  been  taken  out  of  all  lands  to  the 
Lord.     The  Venerable  Bede  [A.D.  731],  gives 
the  story  of  St.  Alban's  martyrdom  at  some 
length,  the  substance  of  his  narrative  being 
that  while  the  persecution  was  raging,  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  pagan,  Alban  sheltered  in 
his    house    a    certain    clergyman    who   was 
Hying  from  his  persecutors,  and  whose  holy  ex 
ample  and  prayers  led  to  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  his  courageous  and  humane  host. 
After  a  few  days  it  became  known  that  a  Chris 
tian  was  being  thus  concealed,  and  soldiers  were 
sent  to  search  the  house.      St.  Alban  immedi 
ately  presented  himself  to  the  soldiers  instead 
of   his   guest  and   teacher,  and  clad   in   the 
clerical  habit   which   that   guest   had  worn, 
having  apparently,  as  so  often  occurred   in 
such  cases,  exchanged  clothes  with  his  friend 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  soldiers,  *iH 
•0 giving  time  for  escape.     When  the  prisoner 
was  taken  before  the  judge  the  mistake  of  the 
soldiers  was  at  once  discovered,  and  in  reply 
to  the  angry  words  which  were  cast  at  him, 
Alban   declared   himself  to  be  a   Christian, 
endeavoured  to  shake  his  constancy  by 
rging,   and   when   he  bore  this  without 
ng,  sentence  of  death  was  paneod  upon 
him.     He  was  led  through  the  gate  of  Veru- 
1 1  m  him  to  a  hill,  afterwards  named  Holme- 
and  Derswold,  and  there  he  was  be- 
•  1.     It   was  on  this  hill  that  the  great 
-ten-    of    St.   Alban's    was    afterwards 
id  the  existing  cathedral  churcfc  it 
reasonably  supposed  to  cover  the  rite  of  the 
i.     When  the  persecution  was  over 
-iin-h  of  wonderful  workmanship "  was 
built  t  where  the  martyr's  body  had 

re  it  was   buried,  and   there 
<me,  even  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  in  t}  ,t  thoy  should  be  miracu 

lously  cured  of  their  maladies. 


St.  Alban's  Day  in  the  old  Calendars  of  the 
Church  of  England  wa> 
parrntly  by  mistake,  it  is  marked  as  th 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Pra\ 

Alban's,  ST.,  BISHOPRIC  or.— This  dio 
cese   was    formed    out    of    portions    o: 
dioceses   of    London  and    R.  y  an 

Act  of  Parliamt-nt  passed  in  1874,  and  com 
prises  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Fsooi. 
The  income  of  the  see  is  fixed  at  £4,500. 

The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  was  Thomas 
L«gh  Claughton  [accession,  1877],  who  was 
translated  thither  from  the  see  of  Rochester 
over  which  he  had  presided  from  1867. 

The  CATHEDRAL  of  St  Alban  is  the  ancient 

•  :.'.:•  :.   "I    t:.-     I :.  :.     ..   :  :.,     • 

Alban,    which    was    originally    found* 

Offa,    king  of  Mercia,   in    A.D.    793.     The 

hurch  was  pulled  down  shortly 
t.v  <  onq  t»iet»  snd  a  new  one  w«e  tfcen  erected 
out  of  the  bricks  or  thick  tiles  of  whir- 
ruined    Roman   city  of  Verulam    hud    been 
built     The  new  abbey  rhsjiuli  was  dedicated 
in  the  year  1 1 15,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
exists  m  the  fabric  of  the  present  cathedral, 
the  tower  exhibiting  its  construction  of  Roman 
tiles  in  a  very   BMstnieiioaa  BMiiini       The 
•s    •'  '          '  '  '-•••• 

bays,  was  rebuilt  in  the  1  :ish  style 

between  1195  and  1235.  Between  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
present  beautiful  choir  was  built  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Norman  presbytery  and  apse 
The  Lady  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
modern  restoration  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  was  made  still  more  so  by  the 
discovery  of  many  fragments  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban,  which  hare  been  cleverly  pieced 

gP™  ••  d»y  Hood  in  the  original  *: 
ture. 

The    cathedral     foundation   consists  onlv 
of  the  bishop  and  twenty  k"mmjj  imnfmn    " 

AJbanense».-A  small  sect  which  re- 
vived  Gnostic  and  Manicha-an  opin: 

•\-I'.    7  "  .       '    :     -A  ..    -.  i:!.     ;    ;, 

city  where  its  principal  bishop  originally  re- 
sided.     Its  adherents  were  fot.  -ally 

in  %  erona  and  Bergamo,  and  are  s., 
hare  numbered  more  than  fiv- 
they  were  probably  absorbed  ir* 

; 

traceable  in  Northern  Itah  hf-rn 

France.     The   Albanenses   believed    in 

!::-.:•  >.-.!:.       v- 

<  '.  ;    I  •  -•  ,:.     •  •.  •  •       . 

of  the  New  1'estament ;  and  that  under  the 
former  no  good  man  ever  existed.  Jesus  bein^ 
the  first,  and  He  not   having   any    Divine 
They  rejected  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  but  administered  it  as  a  mere  - 
mony  to  adult*.     Marriage  was  consider, 
them   to   be   sinful,    and 
in.mtm,.    :..-.-.  ;: 

of  goods.    The  Met  of  the  Albanenses  or 
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Albanois  is  often  confused  with  that  of  th 
a      senses  or  Albigeois. 

Alban's  Hall,  ST.     [OXFORD,  UMVKK 

MM     OF.] 

Albati.    '[WHITE  BKKTHKKX.] 

Albert,  8r,  ',.;..   780].— An  Archbishop 
of  lark,  th.-  :• 

-lily  of  his  good  qualiti-*.      11, 
commemorated  in  ancient  calendars  on 

N    •      .   •  •   _  ".th. 

Albigenses.— This  was  a  name  popular!) 

given   t.,    .-i    -i..tt    body    of  mediant!    Mani- 

«n«    whi.-h    Hpr;inir    up    in    th-    north    ot 

•:.-•   tw.-lfth 

known    among1  the 

r   "  I'urit  . 

name  appears  to   have    b— n    <1-  i 
Albiga,    now   known  a*   Alhy.   an    important 

-•  doe,  wh-r-  a  .' 
ag541  in   th.-    v-ar 

'    around    which    th- 
spread     thr  i^uedoc, 

i      Italy.       Hut 
wa*  a  g'  •  ••   -v-ntually   givi  n    to   a 

r    of    sect*    whose 
-r-atly.     son,. •« hat     in    the    same 
mat  • 

u.s-d  in  lat-r  tim.-s.  II, -nee  it  has 
happened  thai  verj  diii,  r-nt  vi-ws  have  been 
1  lkl  "  l(1'  « i  dimr  them  in  a 

• 
By     by    th-;r    .  j.jM.Mtion  I>apal 

I"tu  ions,  and - 

uellv   at    • 

which  tii-  of  th-  All. i-,  rises  was  so 

L      From  '  :  view 

may    bo    regurded   as    n  Pro- 

••\hi.-h  was 
tic    to    some    of    t! 

•.ity. 

I         .nth.-ntir  hiM-.ry  of  th-  Albi^niM  as 
;v  doei  art 

•    1 1  »'»:J-  in -II],    alth 
be  littli-  douht  that  tht-ir print 
held  i.y  >m:,n  l,o,l 

te  tli  in  tin-  mi. 1,11..  of  t; 

rho  ha.)  IM-M  th.-m  in 

b 
•;M-.-ntury.      In  th-  fourth 

nl  v.i..  n.j.ri  it 
rbidden  to   fr-(|u,-nt  th-  locietT   at 

In    a    ,-o.inril   h-ld   at 

1  i    Alhv.  in   11.;:,,  gome  of  th,  ir 

..t"     th-ir 

""1  thos.-  ..pinions  u 

(1"1'"  their  numlM-rs  .still  increased 

I'oesesaedaKTeat  fa> 
who  w,-r-  livinir  al 
">•!    th-    Chun-h     by     th- 
-:  up  in  th-  tw.-lfti. 

mm  with  th.-m  IM 
•    .    rmond  V.. 

to  'th-  r 

'  :    '"  xubtanoeof  dr.. 


to  confut-  th-ir  errors ;  and  this  proving  in- 
••nl.  Raymond  began  an  active  p,-rslTU- 

tioii  a-ainst  th-m. 

The  priiK  iplr.-.-f  th-  Albiironsesbcgnn  now 
to  be  either  more  developed,  or  better  known, 
and  an  >,  t  f,-i that  length  in  ti.  r  th- 

thn  '  ::m  "A.I».  1179].     At 

th-   root  of  all  th-ir  -rrors  lay  th-   oriental 
dualism  whi.-h  attributed  th,    c'r.-ation  of  all 

°*  one:   :'  ril  and  a  <  r-ator  of 

good,  the  former  K-ing  th-  Cn-ator  of  the 
i    and   th-    God  Of    th.-    Old   T,-st  nn-nt. 
the  authority  of  th-  Old  Tc-sta- 
iiu-iit  a.-  Holy  S-rij.tur, -,  and  In,  .  .  icred 
books  of  th-ir  own.  ••  Ti.. 
and  a  new  gosix  1  -ntitl-d  "  Th.-  Narrative  of 

hn  and  ini 
•st,   upon  whieh   they   i 

I 
ta  as  useless,  althourfi  using  nme 

'  -   siirnify  the  admi.vxion    of 

sonverts   t«.   th.  ir  community.      \Votn.-nwero 

looked  upon   a>  in   t:  ,-vil.  .md   m  ir- 

to  1"-  .sinful.     Th-   use  of 

in   Divin-  s-r\ -i, .  .   th-    .  ..us- ,  i  ,t  ion  of 

h-s,    the     use    of     oaths     in     courts    of 

«i   the    ;  aii   con. 

Sldered  sinful;   and  th-    oi,iinir\   do,  trines  of 

Jar  M  tie  N  wen  accepted  at 

alll.ytb-n.  .,;,,} 

•  lividin-  th-*m>,  trei  into  two 

classes,  th-  A  .  .)1(.v 

gave    to    the    lut.r   a   kind    of    mini-; 

authority.  r-,|unin_r  thorn  to  adopt  a  life  of 

eat  only  vegetable  food  and  fish, 

ice  a  very 

.11   their   1: 

on  th-  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Papacy   in    1198,   he   initial, ,1    a    j.oliey   of 

a  time  consolidated    their  many 
9eci*  Mimunity.  and  convulsed 

li  'I -in.  r   wars   for 
rs,  but  whi.-h  in  th-  ,-nd  extermi 
nated  then.     At   t).  .'inning  of  his 
thi>     I'o,,,.     H-nt     to     Lan-u.-doc     two 

liom 

he    r'  :--siastical    and 

800111:1  iliiny  them  to   sustain 

-very  possible 
red  unlin 

the 

;.d.  avour 
toconvin.-th,  i:  ,.ntj 

IMSH 

•••  "mmuni, -ation     uj  <>n    them. 

•  inir  aiith-iiti—  u.  ,,    .'n joined  to 

ollow  up  th-   i  v  sending 

hose  who  rut-  and  <  ..nt'umacioui 

••d  their  pro- 

:   and    if    ;  .,,   ,,tllni 

h-y  w.-r,.  t-,  ]„•  viMt-d  with   Mill  more  s,  \ 

ni-nts.     Th-  vti...  p.  i,  ,;•  to  be 

nflicted  u|».n  those  wh..  hn-l i,  d  h-  n  •    i 

Ul»  tli-ms-;\  who 
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employed  their  swords  in  the  defence  of  the 
faith  were  promised  the  same  indulgence 
which  was  granted  to  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  tombs  of  St.  Peter,  at  liome,  or  St.  .lain.-, 
at  Compostella.  It  was  soon  found,  howev.  i , 
that  neither  the  censures  nor  the  rewards  of 
the  Pope's  delegates  were  sufficient  to  exter- 
minate  the  Albiirenses.  The  dele-ate*,  those 
first  named,  and  subsequently  1  -t.  1- 

nau,  Raoul,  and  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
laboured  for  ciirht  years  at  their  work,  but 
laboured  almost  in  vain,  until  at  last  tin* 
murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau  brought  matt,  is 
to  an  unexpected  climax.  The  Pope  <  1, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  with 
the  murder;  and,  having  excommunicated 
him,  called  upon  the  King  of  France  and 
the  great  nobles  to  avenge  it  by  a  en; 
against  the  Count  and  his  Albigensian  sub 
jects. 

A  very  large  force  (contemporary  accounts 
say  it  amounted  in  number  to  500,000)  was 
collected  to  cany  on  this  war;  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  then  recent  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans,  was  called  a  "Crusade.'* 
Count  Raymond,  notwithstanding  abject  sub 
mission  and  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  religion  of  the  Albigenses,  was  forced 
into  the  position  of  their  leader,  since  nearly 
all  his  subjects  were  amongst  them,  but  he 
found  himself  quite  unable  to  resist  the  in 
vading  army.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Papal  Legates  fire  and  sword  desolated 
Languedoc,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Counts  of  Xevers  and  Pol,  and  eventually 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  fourth  count  of  that 
name  in  France,  and  also  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
England,  joining  in  the  "crusade."  The 
last-named  received  a  grant  of  Languedoc 
from  the  Pope  and  the  title  of  Count 
of  Toulouse,  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
singular  ferocity  from  the  year  1209  to 
1'JIS,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  flung 
from  the  walls  as  he  besieged  Toulouse.  On 
his  death  the  Count  of  Toulouse  endeavoured 
to  maintain  his  claim  against  Montfort's  son, 
the  leader  of  the  English  barons  in  their  wars 
with  Henry  III.,  by  giving  up  his  independent 
sovereignty  and  acknowledging  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France.  Thus  the  war 
airaiust  tlu-  Albigenses  was  taken  up  by 
Louis  VIII.  as  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  a 
revolted  part  of  his  dominions,  and  was  con 
tinued  after  his  death  in  the  name  of  th- 
king,  his  son,  Loiii-  IX.,  who  became  known 
to  after  agei  I  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  la>t 
arranged  by  thr  Tn-aty  of  Paris  that  Kav- 
mond  VII.  ainved  that  Laniruedoc  should  be 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Fnnre,  upon  condition  of  his  retaining  a 
subordinate  sovereignty  under  his  lien  '. 
title,  that  of  Count  of  Toulouse.  Bir 
war  "mtinued  to  break  out  frequently  for 
1  years  afterwards. 

The  cruelties  which  eharaeterised  this  long 
"  crusade "  against  the  Albigenses,   and  by 


which  they  w« -re.  as  a  religious  community  •  r 
.  xtermin  /  .    as    to    tln»\\- 

into  til--  shade  the  errors  of  ih»^>-  v\  h" 
it     upon     them.      "In    their    m-.r.-     merciful 
moments,"  says  a  recent    writer,  "  the  order 
was  given  by  the  crusading  chi-  t>  that  those 
who   recanted   should  be  .ml   those 

who  refused  should  be  burned.      !•'•  w  availed 
themselves  of  the   former  alt 
boldly    confessed    their    faith,    and    ae.  ept-  d 
martyrdom  with  cheerful:. 
soon  grew  tired  of  leiiiei. 

marked  with  atrocities  remarkable  even  for  a 
•us   war."      When   <  md   Allii- 

re  crowded  together  at  the  ««ie_ 

««fi         L;  God  will  know  Hi.- 

-iving   of  the    Legate    Arnold.     At 

•ir  tlie  lady  paramount  was  thrown  into  a 
well  and  stones  rolled  upon  her  ;  »  iirht  hundred 
nobles  were  hanged  on  trc«  -  n  in 

- ;    four  hundred  of  th.  were 

burned  in  one  pile;  thervst.  m.  n,  w.-un-n.  and 
children,    were   massacred."     >  .s  all 

through  the  bitter  strug-  Alhigenief 

holding  their  ground  at  all  r.itln  r  by  their 
numbers  than  their  military  skill,  and  n 
every  attack  upon  them   ending  in   a  crui  1 
massacre.     They  made  their  last  stand  i' 
year  1244  at  Mount  Segur,  '• 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  in 
nees,  to  which  most   of   the  'perfect'  with 
their    bishop    had    fled.     It   was   forced    to 
surrender  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bishop  of  Alby,  and  the  Seneschal  of  Carcas 
sonne.     All  the  heretics,  with  their   bishop 
and  the  noble  lady  Esclarmonde,  wen  }••.  • 
alive  in  a  vast  enclosure  of  stakes  a: 

These  cruelties  were  due  in  no  small  degree 
to   the   influence   of  the   Domini-  m    1  : 
St.   Dominic  himself,  who  had  fail.-d  in  his 
efforts  to  convert  the  Albigens*  -  i.inir, 

having  stimulated  the  Popes  to  >tir  u; 
war  against  them.     The  system  of  that 
ful  institution,  the   Inqui>:t;»n.   was  already 
|   in  course  of  development  in  th.  hum-  of  the 

i  means  during  the  .  uli.  r  p.n-t  of  the 
struggle,  and  was  ertaWi.-h-  Jiout 

Languedoc   by  the   Council  of   Totilou>.     in 
the  year  1229.     At  tint  O.UIK 
code  of  persecution  was  d 
village  one  clerical  and  three  lay  inqui- 
were  to  be  appointe<l.     1;  those 

on  whose  lands  her. :  und  was  to  be 

forfeited ;  the  harbourers  of  heretics  were  to 
be  reduced  to  personal  ikrery  :  li 

ited   were   to   be   r*-i:  holic 

,  to  wear  two  crosses  of  dii 
on  their  dress,  to  al'jur- 

and    to   make  a  pultlic-    confession   of   faith. 
The    susp^-eted    wen-    in 
office,  of  practising  m.d 

the  sick.        But    even    these    decrees    - 

1    of     danei-ruus     mildness,     and 
amplified    and    made   more  strinir-  nt   li\ 

!it  councils,  which  were  l«-v«-lled  as  well 
against  the  true  Albigenses,  or  Manichajans, 
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as  against  the  Leonistae,  or  "Waldenses,  many 
of  whom  had  shared  the  sufferings  of  tho 
Crusa-ie."  A  i'-  \v  of  their  number  still 
remained  even  after  these  TIKI  :iti.s 

had  been  practised  against  those  whom  the 
wars  had  not  destroyed;  but  "the  persecu 
tion  was  devised  with  sueh  political  shrewd 
ness,  and  so  well  executed,  that  the  1; 

i  tually  stamped  out  in  southern  Eun»pe. 
In    fL't.-'-n    yars,    at   tho   beginning   of    the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Tolosan  Inquisition, 
at    their    various     '  sermones,'    or    sessions, 
handed    over   to    death   by    the   civil   p 
twenty-nine  of  the  Albigcnses,  and  pun 
with  various  severity  of  imprisonment  r. 

five  hundred  others Slowly,    and   in 

secret,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Albigensian 

-y  was  strangled  by  the  strong  hand  of 
tho  Inquisition.     A  few  escaped  and   j 
themselves  to  the  Walden.—s,  attr .1-  :•  d  more 
by  the  comparative  security  of   their   Pi.  d- 
inonteso  homes  than  from  any  community  of 

ious  opinion.     Others,  i:    : 
to  llosnia  and  the  provinces  of  th 
where,    favoured    iiu.ro    by    their    obscurity 
than  by  any  int. -relational  toL  ration  of  either 
W-  ifc  ni    or    liist,  rn   Kome,  they  pi 
harmleH  and   pn-<-arious  ex>t'  nee.  un!;!  I 

reconciled  to  tlio  Church  in  the  liiteenth 

.ry    by    the    eloquence    o!  .inal 

ilho."     15ut  the  historical  .  >-o  of 

the  AUrigenj6fl  a>  a  «.;:imuii::y  ] i.--.-d  away 
in  the  middle  of  tl: 

their  strange   revival  of   Gno.-:  .       lani- 

<-h:r  -.:.  oa  was  not 

tho  wets  into  which,  tho  last  of  them  • 
absorbed. 

Albinos  (1),  or  At m\,  ST.— A  bishop 
of  Angers,  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
fain:!  in  Jlrittany,  in  A.D. 

lie  became   a   monk,   aud   sn  for 

irs  abbot,  of  the  monastery  of 
('in.-..  !  :uti!lant,  wli.-ro  his 

«'wn  and   the   di.M-ipline   whi.  :. 

maintained  >]  r«  el  his  fame  far  and  wide. 
In  529  tho  people-  of  Ai.  -  .e  to  the 
mona>t.  ry  to  in>ist  that  he  should  be  their 
bishop,  and  compelled  him  to  und.Ttak 
»tlier.  H.  d:--d  in  \.\>.  .).")(),  and  is  com- 
mrniiirated  ,  n  .Man  )i  1  '  •  'his 

..    as   well   jis  on  June   30th,  the  day  "ii 
whi-  b  v     was    aft. -rwar-S     I 

imivh    of     Stephen,     hen 
tlie  Chuivh  i.f  St.  Aubin. 

Albinns  f~}. — A  softened   form   of  the 

Alcuinus.     [ALCUIN.] 

Albis,  Dominica  in.— Th-  Sunday 
after  Master,  which  was  called  in  full,  "  Do 
minica  in  albis  d«-p,,sitis,"  be.  ,,is.-  ,.M  that 
day  th.-  newlv-'  ;  n.n-ht  to  church, 

left  there,  the  whit 
in  wliich  tliey  had  b.-.-n  rhrNt"i..-d  ••"  Ivist.-r 

•  hi.-Ji  they  },;id  worn  <l'ir: 
week.     Tho  day  was  also  call- 


post  albas,"  the  "  Sunday  after  "  the  evening 
(.11  which  "the  white  robes"  had  actually 
been  laid  aside,  which  was  the  octave  of 
K.ister  Eve.  [ AGNUS  DEI.] 

Alcnin  [A.D.    735-804].— This  great  and 

learned  Englishman,  the  friend  and  advi.-er 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was  bom  in 
or  near  York,  of  noble  parents,  about  the 
year  1  •'<•).  His  original  name  was  Alcuin, 
but  he  softened  its  haishnes>  of  sound  when 
using  it  in  a  Latin  form,  and  wa>  known 
among  his  learned  contemporarit  s  as  Albinus 
Flaceus,  although  that  is  not  the  name  by 
which  he  has  b.  known  to  succeeding 

In     }i\<    b<>yho..d    Alcuin     b.  came    a 
in  -mber  of  St.  -Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  was 

••   a   pupil   of    tw..    learned    men,    K-bert 
and  I  niie  Arch 

bishops  of  York.      When  about  thirty 
of  age  he  hi:  a.-   th.-  head  of  the 

1,  and  libr.irian  of  an  important 
library   which    hid   b.  .  n   founded    by    Arch 
bishop  Ethelbert.      Fifteen   \    in  later  [A.D. 
780],   Alcuin  was   s.  M:    to    BOOM    by   Arch 
bishop   Eanbald  to   obtain   the   pall   [PALL] 
from  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  aa  he  passed  through 
turn  he  came  under  the  notice 
of  Charles  the  Great,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  vast  learninir  that  he  b« -iTued  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  the   gnat     Imperial   court. 
Alcuin  made    a   short    vi>it    i«  Charlemagne 
he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  at  York  ; 
•  lally,   with    the    consent    of    Kinj^ 
and   Ar.-hbi.shnp,   he   t'>ok   up  his  permanent 

.••:ice  at  tin- gn-.it  Kmp.Tor's  court.    There 
h    u  ii  .  mj.loyd  as  h.ad  «.f  the  Palatine,  or 
Ifl,  in  tho  foundation  of  others 
of    a   similar    character,    in    writing    many 
!•-.  i  rued  works,  and  in  influencing  the  educa 
tion  of  his  own  and  the  next  generation  after 
a  manner  and  to  an  ext«  nt  similar  to  that 
of   Arnold  at    liuirby   in    the    middle  of  the 
nineteenth    century.*     In    A.D.    790    Alcuin 
returned   to    his    native    north   country,   re 
maining    there    for    two    years,    and    much 
ad    to    ivmain    by    Kthehvd,    King    of 
aimhria.      Hut   at    this   time  the  Adop- 
tionist    heresy    [Aix.i MOM^TS]    was  making 
great  progress,  and  <  _me  desired  tho 

r.  turn  of  Alcuin,  as  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  day,  to  oppose  it.  He  wa>  nominally 
the  head  of  several  monasteries,  and  «  >pecially 
of  ti.  Martin  at  Tours,  though  he 

aeon's  orders;  and  on  account 
of  hi-  .ruing  and  reputation  he  was 

appointed  to  represent  the  Knuli>h  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Frankfort.  But  he  obtained 
permission  to  resign  his  preferments  some 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
NVhitsunday,  May  Ii'th,  804,  at  Tours,  in 
the  cathedral  of  which  city  h<-  was  buried. 
Aleuin  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Venerable 
Bede's  death,  and  '.e  worthily  developed  the 
.!  learning  in  whieh  hi-  broth- i 
north-countryman  led  the  way.  Like  J; 
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lie  was  a  most  voluminous  writer;  ami  among 
works  dt1  his  which  are  still  preserved  there 
are  large  collections  of  epistles,  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  doctrinal 
writings,  chiefly  on  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
liturgical  works,  poems,  and  many  writings 
of  a  more  miscellaneous  class,  of  which  those 
on  education  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
Among  his  poems  there  is  one  on  the  Church 
of  York  and  its  bishops,  which  forms  a 
valuable  historical  record.  An  interesting 
memorial  of  Alcuin  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  a  magnificent  illu 
minated  Latin  Bible  belonging  to  the  Km; 
Charlemagne  is  preserved,  and  publicly  ex 
hibited,  which  is  said  to  have  been  prepared 
under  his  superintendence,  with  a  revised 
text,  for  the  Emperor's  own  use.  It  is  also 
said  in  an  old  chronicle  that  he  made  an 
English  version  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Alfred  the  Abbot, 
Whom  we  call  Alquin, 
He  was  a  scholar, 
And  translated  the  ....  books, 
Genesis,  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, 
Numbers,  Leviticns. 
Through  these  were  taught 
Our  people  iii  English." 

Aldate,  ST.,  or  sometimes  ST.  OLD. — 
There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  any  saint 
of  this  name  ;  and  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  the  few  churches  which  are  so  named 
were  originally  known  popularly  by  the  name 
of  Aldgate,  or  Old  Gate  £».*.,  Old  Street] 
Church,  the  name  being  eventually  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  person,  the  prefix  "  Saint " 
being  added  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
letter  "  g  "  dropped  in  colloquial  use  until  it 
was  dropped-  altogether. 

Aldebert.    [ADELBEUT.] 

Aldhelm,  ST.  [d.  709],  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Wessex,  and  was  born  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was 
educated  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  by  an 
Irish  scholar  named  Mailduff,  the  original 
founder,  of  the  great  monastery  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  Maildulfi  Burgus,  or 
Malmesbury.  Of  this  abbey  St.  Aldhelm 
became  abbot  about  670 ;  and  when  the 
kingdom  and  diocese  of  Wessex  was  divided 
into  two  dioceses  by  King  Ina  in  70o,  St. 
Aldhelm  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sherborne. 
[SHEHHOUXK,  BISHOPRIC  OF.]  He  is  tic- 
earliest  English  author  known,  and  many  of 
his  works  are  extant  written  in  Lit  in. 
English  hymns,  which  he  wrote  for  tin- 
purpose  of  inducing  the  people  to  endure 
better  the  lon-_r  services  of  holy  days  are,  nn- 
fortunatelv,  lost:  hut-  a  translation  of  tin- 
first  fifty  psalm-,  some  in  prose  and  some  in 
\vrsi-.  N  still  extant  in  a  contemporary  MS. 
in  the  National  Libi-ary  at  Paris,  and  has 
printed.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  thos,- 
many  ftttomptl  to  gi?«  a  vinnenlar  Piible  to 
tlu-  English  people,  which  culminated  seven 


centuries  later  in  tint  noble   version    known 
by  the   name   of   Wyclilfe.  tin-   fWBOB  out   of 
which  our  present  Kn-lish  Bible  was  de\  t  •',• 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centui  ; 


Alexander  of   Hales    K    \m\.—  A 

Franciscan    monk    of     Hale-,     in    (il"ii<' 
shire.      He    studi'-d    tlu  ology    and   the    < 
law  both  in  England  and    1'aiis.  and  aOQV 
such   a   reputation    that    he  was   called   "The 
Irrefragable  Doctor."     Some  of  his  voik 
still   extant,    including    romim  :  lh«- 

Psilms  and  tin-   Revelation. 


Alexander  Natalis. 

ANDEU]. 

Alexander  Neckliam. 

Al.l  \AM)I.K.] 

Alexander,    ST.,    ^  as    An  IT 

Alexandria  [A.D.  813—826    duiii.i:   the 
stru-L'le  betw»  ••  n  tl.  I  and  Arii. 

.mil. 

Alexander,  >;.—  A  >.-ldi.-r«.f  tln-Tl. 
1       mn,  who  was  beheaded  outside   the  city 
of    Bergamo,   and    is   there 
memorated. 

Alexandria,  c\in  nm<  AI.  s<  HOO; 
—  This  famous  hoi;  ogical  learning 

is  said  to  have  been  originally    loundi  d    by 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.     11 
of  it  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  us  is 
Athfnagoras:   but  there  is  no  authority  «-f 
very  high  antiquity  for  this.     Ku-«  bin.-,  how 
ever,  mentions  1'antrcnus,  a  Stole  : 
and  the  disciple  of  apostolic  men.  as  its 
about  A.D.  179.     He  wa  n    his 

death  by  the  great  Clement  of  Al-  \andria, 
whose  successor  was  the  still  gna: 
After  the  time    of    Origin,    the 
Alexandria    product    i.< 
theologians;   but   its  inflmme  .  xi<  ml 
into   subsequent   nu  :.    :i.-    }-. 

teaching  and  literary  w. 
Origen. 

Alexandria,  LITI  K< 
primitive  liturgii  -.  •whirh  is  said  t< 
composed  1  y  M.  M  ,ik  U  '  ll>«' 

use  of  Christians  tlin-uulmut  :.d  the 

substance  of  which  is  still  extaLt.      [Lnru- 
OIES.] 

Alexandrine  Codex.- 

tbe  whole    P.ible  ill  (il'eek.   which   v 

in  the  tourtb  erntni 

to  the  pttriarclial  librai 

is  now  in  the  Iiiiti>h   Mu-  um.      1' 

s«-nt«-d   to  Charl.  s    I.    by   Cyril   I 

Patriarch   of    Constantinople,    in 

1  from  th.-  Koyal   I.ibiary  to  that  • 
Museum  in  17">7. 

This   manuscript   of  th- 
four    larire     quarto    volumes,     ami 
amonir   Piiblieal   crit 

one  i,f  the  only  tlin-i-  i-arly  liibli-s  in  a  nearly 
complete    form    wh;  ;T   leM 

mutilat-d  than  either   of  the  ,-th.  r  t\\- 
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Vatican  ["B"],  at  Rome,  and  the  Sinaitie 
[«],  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  written  on  thin 
vellum,  in  double  columns,  in  Greek  capital 
letters,  and  is  easily  readable.  A  volume  of 
this  priceless  Bible  is  always  open  to  inspec 
tion  under  glass,  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  whole  manuscript  was  printed 
in  facsimile  in  17-S(J,  and  in  a  linn.  ; 
form  in  1816  [O.  T.]  and  I860  [N.T.I 
Cowp"i-'s  edition  of  the  s  tament, 

published   at    the    latter    date,    gives   a   full 
account  of  the  manuscript  in  the  introduvti'-n. 

Alexians.     [Lru..vui>s.] 

Alexis,  Sr.,  or  A  1. 1. \irs. — The  patron 
saint  of  pilgrim!  and  1-  _r_r  tr-.  Th-  : 

fend  :  probably  a  mere 

fiction  intende  1  to  enforce  the  lesxni  that  we 
-  and  pilgrims  upon  raith,  and 

such  a  person   as  it  refers  to.      !!••  i>   | 

have    been    a    y-.iin^     KOMI  m    nobleman    who 

•  ut    A.D.    -100,    when    the    Knij  . 
Irawimr  to  an  end,  who  fo|s,,,.k  his  home  and 
ais    bride    on     his     wedding     day,    went     on 
'pilgrimage"  for  seventeen  years,  and  tin  n 
raised,  to  n-re  he 

-or  of  his  : 

llOU.se.   to   support    lite. 

Alford,  Btormi  [*,  ISM;  I>--an  of 4 

bury.  1  S')7  :  d.  1^71^.     1 

and    learned   divine   was  distinguished  as  an 
.  annst     and    attractive    preacher,    an-l 
'.ich    have   beeONM    p 

But  the  chief  woik  of  his  \\\  •  diti«.n 

of    the    Greek     T.  >tam.-nt       1MH    iStil   .    th- 
which  up  to  his  tiiin-  ha<i  ired 

in  this  country;    and   though    im-i- 
coinm.  ntai  i.  >    ,,n    separate     bonks     have    ap 
pealed    since,    Alford's    edition    of    | 

.mi-lit   as   a    complet--   work,   takinir  into 
i'Tation   t  :unn utarv    remains 

Alfred,  K;N';  [A.D.  MD—  901].—  This  good 

kinir  is  .specially  comic,  ted  with  the  r.-ligious 
history  of  England  u  ;tor  of  part  of 

the    Holy    Bible    in;.)    Kn-lish.       It    is   well 
known   that    be   pla-'.-d    th"    Ten   Command- 
incuts  an  1   tin-   f,,iir  chapters   of  tin-    Book  of 
is    which  Q    at 

the  head  of  his  ;  njs 

nam--  h  isala  •  be*  n  conne  :    1  •  ith  u    I 

'ii  ..f  th"   1'stlms       ||e   tram]  i- 
noble     tr    itise     on     ministerial     d,r 

1  in  liis  preface  to 
'  wish  that  "all  the 
f  bus  kingdom  might  be  able 
' 

Alien    Priories.— Communities  estab- 

<  of  N'.-rman  Aliheys. 
•npt   from  tin-  iurisdiction  of 

:   w.  r--    looked    upon  with 

• 
•sta  were   not   tln.s.-  of   the  country   in 


which  they  were  settled.  When  the  | 
war  with  France  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V., 
the  alien  priories  were  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament  [2  Hen.  V.,  A.D.  1414] ;  but  their 
property  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  monasteries  of  Sin -en  and  Sion,  and  in 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  New  College  and 
Winchester  College. 

Alfcmnnd,  ST.  [A.D.  800].— Of  this  saint 

tlnre  is  very  little  known  beyond  the  name. 

He   is    said    by   Simeon   of  Durham  to   have 

0  a  son  of  AL  bred.  King  of  Northumbria, 

and  to  have  been  put  to  death,  under  circum- 

him  the  chiraet.r  of  a 

martyr,  by  the  .s,  rvaiits  of  K.trdulf,  apparently 
at  Lilleshall,  in  ShmpMhire.  EtLelneda, 
daughter  of  Kini?  Alfred,  built  a  church  to 
his  memory  at  Sb:.-w>biiry,  which  %\-;i.s  after 
wards  undo  a  collegiate  chun-h,  with  ten 
preb-  v  King  Edgar.  A  ehurel. 

also  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Alkmund  at 
])erby,  to  which  his  remains  were  removed, 
and  where  a  famous  shrine  was  erected. 
Several  other  churches  with  the  same  dedii  a- 
•_  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and 

:  Iu  is  commemorated  on  .M 
19th. 

AUatins,    T^o    [15SC— 1609].— A    very 

learind  phy>ieian  of  ( in-ek  I'irth/but  Komaii 
:  lene,-  in  Italy,  who 
promotion  of  "union 
1    Koman   c-bui 
He  Tiev.-r  t",,k  i  a  volun;!: 

r  on  tbe.iloLrical  ami  liturgical  sub 
and   for  t 

librarian  to  the  Vatican,  lie  was  a  constant 
and  laborious  student,  and  was  possess- 

:i^  memory,  stored  with  all  kinds  of 

know  •  Ige.      1:.    enrioiii  anecdote  is  told  of 

him,  that   he  wrote  f,,r   forty  years  with  the 

same  quill  pen,  and  that  he  shed  tears  when 

-t  i'»t  by  accident. 

Allegorical.— The    expression    or    ex 
planation   of   one  tiling    under  the  image  of 
another,    the     allegory     differing     from    the 
10  in  always  u.-in^  tint  which  is  histori- 
or  litenilly  true  i'.,r  tin-  j.urposo.     Thus 
tul  explains  certain  ditbr.  in  es  between 
tin-  Jewish    and    tin-   <  h:  .  ;.»-ns;itions 

by   all.  irorisin-    th-  f   Ishmael   and 

Isaac  [lial.  v.  -2-2  -31]. 

AUein,  JOMPB    [1623— 16681— The  au 
thor  of   a  work   entitled  ••  Th.-  Alarm  to  the 
which  was  once    exceedingly 
popular  and   >..ld   by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
s   son  of  Tobias  Allen  of  Devizes, 
vis  educated  at  Corpus  ( 'hristi  College, 
:  d.      He  became  one  of  the  original  Non- 
:mi-ts   in    1»;(')1J,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
\\bo   s:il!- red    imprisonment   for   contun: 
but    it    is   said  that  he   trreatly  regrette<l    bis 
:  ition  from  the  ( 'hurch. 

Alleluia.-  The  <;,-•  -k  an-1  I/itin  form  of 
Sebrew  Hallelujah,  the  English  form  of 
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which  is,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord."  It  was 
adopted  in  Christian  worship  in  very  early 
ages,  especially  at  Easter.  In  the  English 
form  it  is  familiar  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  versicles,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ; 
R  The  Lord's  Name  be  praised."  It  is  thus 
translated  also  throughout  the  Psalms ;  but 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  Greek  form 
is  retained. 

Alleluiatic  Psalms.     [HALLEL.] 

Allen,  CARDINAL  [1532  — 1594]. —This 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  was  born  in  Lan 
cashire  and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  during-  the  rei-ii 
of  Edward  VI.  In  Queen  M:irv's  reign  ho 
was  made  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  York.  At  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  he  retired  to  Louvain  and 
received  foreign  preferments,  being  eventually 
created  "Cardinal  of  England"  in  1587  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  in  1589. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Allen's  zeal,  learning,  and  administrative 
abilities  were  used  in  the  endeavour  to  estab 
lish  Roman  doctrine,  customs,  and  authority, 
in  England,  in  the  place  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  For  this  purpose  he  set  up  a  college 
or  "  Seminary  "  at  Douay  in  the  year  1568, 
for  the  education  of  young  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen,  who  were  sent  into  England  as 
"seminary"  or  "missionary"  priests,  and 
thus  to  form  a  "  new  English  clergy,"  who 
should  gradually  convert  the  country  to  Rome 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Horn  in  hierarchy 
which  should  supersede  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1576 
this  college  was  driven  from  Douay  by  rioters, 
but  was  reinstated  there  in  1593,  and  con 
tinued  there  until  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  migrated  to  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  it  is  still  existing.  Similar  seminaries 
were  founded  at  Rome,  Seville,  and  Madrid 
in  1578,  and  others  at  Valladolid,  St.  Omer, 
Paris,  Liege,  Lisbon,  Louvain,  and  Ghent, 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  movement  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  Cardinal  Allen  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  many  of  the  young  priests  whom  he 
thus  sent  into  England  to  convert  it  to  Roman 
ism  gave  up  their  lives  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  hopeless  cause  which  they  had  undertaken. 
He  also  supported  the  invasion  of  the  "  Great 
Armada  "  in  two  works  entitled  "  An  Admoni 
tion  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England," 
in  which  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  support  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  widower  of  Queen  Mary  her  sister. 
Cardinal  Allen  was  the  most  vigorous  and 
practical  opponent  of  the  English  Reformation 
that  lived  in  those  times,  and  did  much  to 
establish  in  England  the  small  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  which  sprung  up  during  the  Eli/a- 
bethan  age  and  has  survived  to  the  present 
day. 


All    Hallows.— An   old    name   for   the 

festival  of  All  Saints,  "  halowe  "  or  "  halwe  '* 
bring  a  medieval  English  word  in  i-omnion 
use  for  the  lain-  Latinised  word  "  saint." 
Ho  Hallowmas  used  to  }><•  tin-  lamiliar  name 
of  All  Saints  1  >ay,  tin-  form  bring  anal'uou.s 
to  that  of  Christmas  ;  and  th.  tion  of 

the    even    or    viiril    pn-e.  din-,   that    of  ••  All 
Hallow  E'en,"  has  not  yet  become 
obsolete. 

All  Saints,  FISTIYAI.  or  [Nov.  Ist,]^ 
There  are  traces  of  a  festival  for  the  com 
memoration  of  all  martyrs  and  saint>  not 
otherwise  commemorated  as  far  bark  as  tin; 
time  of  St.  Chry>o>tom,  wh»  -,,  thu 

Sunday   after    lVnteeo>t    as    such    a     :•  -thai. 
In  the  Sarranu-ntary  of  St.  Giv-orv  tin  : 
also  collects  and  serijit  tires  appointed  for  two 
such   day-,  one   of  All   .Mai  ty  r>  <.n  Ma\ 
and  one  of  All  Saints  ou  Nov.  M  ;  th.  » 
days   appearing   likewise   in  the  Calend 
the  Venerable  llede.      The  formal   iiisti: 
of  the  festival  is   usually  associated.  ho\\e\.  r, 
with    the    dedication     of    the    temple    of    the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  as  a  Christian  church  ou 
Nov.  1st,  608. 

All  Souls,  FESTIVAL  OF  [Nov.  2nd].— It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church,  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Cyprian,  to  commemorate  am. 
"the  souls  of  all  those  who  ha\.  .ii.  d  . 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord,"  annual  communion.-,  for  the  .-.inn  pur- 
pOK  being  also  mentioned  by  Teitullian,  Stl 
Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  This 
commemoration,  known  in  the  mediaeval 
Church*  of  England  as  "the  year's  mind." 
was  probably  the  origin  of  H  com. 

numeration  following  that  of  All  > 
a  festival  being  found  in  existence  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  old  calendars  of  the 
Church  of  England  it  appeared  ;,s  ''The 
commemoration  of  souls,"  or  "of  the  souls 
of  the  departed,"  until  the  l;, -formation,  but 
was  not  retained  in  the  calendar  on  its  re 
construction  for  the  Book  of  (  ..mmon  1'iayer. 

All  Souls'  College.  [QxiURD.  I'MVEH- 

SITY    OF.] 

Almanack.— For  the  r.-ii-ious  use  of 
almanacks  see  the  arti« •!••  under  the  word 
CALENDAR. 

Almaricians.    [AMAI.KI.  IA\-.] 

Almighty.— This  word  is  a  title  of  God, 
used    by    Himself  in    the  earliest   history  of! 
mankind    [Gen.    xvii.   1],   and   put    into"  the 
mouths   of   angelic  beings  and  saints  when 
they  are  worshipping  Him  in  h.-.-m-n  at  the 
end  of  all  thing!  [Her.  iv.  s.  xi.\.  iil.     The 
Engliah  form  of  the  word  is  traceable  as  far1 
bark    as  the    English     Lingua-.-,     the    firsl& 
article  of  the  Apoatli  -•  ,ndin_-  in  the 

form  "Icgelyfeon  <;,„!  Feeder  JElmightigne,'1' 
in  the  ninth  century  :  nor  has  it  been  to  any 
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iap:eat  extent  superseded  by  the  equivalent 
Latinised  form  "Omnipotent,"  which  has 
\  in  use  since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  In 
•ither  form  it  signifies  the  comprehensive 
>ower  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
ill  things ;  so  that  nothing  is  beyond  the 
•ani^e  of  that  power.  All  other  power  has 
imit,s  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  The 
tower-  of  God  is  illimitable,  and  can  be  re 
strained  only  by  His  own  will.  This  mighti- 
<lo  all  thin-.-  is  beautifully  illustrated 
•ji  the  3,Sth,  :<!>th,  40th,  and  41st  chapters  of 
;he  Book  of  Job. 

Almoner.  -An  official  [Lat.  chemosy- 
appointed  to  distribute  alms  on  be- 
lalf  of  a- community  or  of  a  person.  Thus 
'•••'  "  L  >rd  Hiirh  Almoner  "  is  a  court  oflicial 
>f  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  part  of 
iis  duties  is  t.)  distribute  the  alms  of  th" 
;o\.  ni-n  during  a  special  service  at  the 
Jhapd  Uoyal  on  .Maundy  Thursday. 

Almuce. 


Alms. — Money  or  goods  given  to  the 
t-iMi  asa  religious  duty.  The  word  is  con- 
.racted  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  medi.eval 
'almesse,"  which  itself  is  an  Anglicised  ab- 
>r<  viation  of  th-  bical  Latin  "elee- 

uo.xyna,"    originally    Q  :     H-nifyiiiLr 

y."  It  is  properly  a  w.,ni  in'  the 
rfngular,  as  in  the  nariative  of  the  mendicant 
it  the  lleautiful  (Jate  of  the  Temj>le,  wlio 
Basked  an  alms"  [Acts  iii.  3].  The  giving 
)f  aims  has  always  b.  ,-n  insisted  upon  as  a 
-••i:tial  ]>art  of  religions  duty  in  •  v.  rv 
lire  "f  the  (  hurch.  and  it  is  evident  1mm  St. 
Paul's  writings  that  it  was  as.-ociat- 
Divine  worship  on  "the  first  day  of  the 
veek "  from  Apostolic  times  [OrnBTORY], 
I  he  I)ivin.-  !••  <-.  ignition  of  almsgiving  as  a 
>d  \\-ork  is  also  shown  by  the  message 
ivered  to  Cornelius,  "Thy  prayers  and 
him-  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial 
>od  "  [Acts  x.  4]. 

Alms  Dish.- Tho  shallow  "basin"  or 
lish  in  which  the  priest  at  the  altar  i< 
or  presentation  thereon,  the  money  and 
th.  r  uifts  which  have  been  collected  from 
he  congregation.  They  are  almost  always 
na.le  of  "latt.  ii,"  that  is,  bell  or  gun  m 
md  are  often  very  beautifully  chased  or  en- 
•1.  Kin--  •  x unples  are"  to  be  seen  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  manv  Kn-lisli 
ftthedrals ;  as  also  in  not  a  few  parish 
•hun-hes. 

Alogi. — A    ironeral    term   iriven  by   some 

mcient  heresiologists  to  all  who  rejected  the 

ne  of  St.  John  respecting  the  '«  Logos,'* 

>r  "WORD."     It  does  not  aj.pear  that  There 

•  ver  a  distinctly  organised  sect  so  called. 

Alphabet,     CIREMONIAI    osi    or    TIM:. 

This   form,  d  part  of  tin-  am-i.  nt  ceremonies 

11  tl|l-  consecration  of  chun-ho-*,    as    it   still 

v  the    Latin  rite.       As  the  bishop  came 

the   midst   of   the   nave   on  entering    tho 


church  in  procession,  he  found  a  few  square 
yards  of  the  pavement  spread  with  white 
wood  ashes.  Upon  these  he  wrote  tho 
alphabet  twice  with  the  end  of  his  pastoral 
stalf,  first  in  Greek  letters  from  the  north 
east  to  the  south-west,  and  then  in  Latin 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  thus 
placing  the  two  lines  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  The  ceremony  signified 
that  all  Divine-  revelation  was  conveyed  l.y 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  that  the 
Gospel  comprehends  under  the  shadow  of  the 
M  men  of  all  nations,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues.  In  very  ancient  times  three  alpha- 
•rer  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  as  the  t  tie  pla<  t  .1  over  our  Lord's  head 
upon  the  cross  was  written  in  those  three 
tongues;  but  the  Jl.lr.w  was  early  discon 
tinued,  probaUy  because  bishops  were  not 
often  able  to  write  in  that  character. 

Alphabet  Psalms  and  Hymns.— 

This  peculiar  form  of  a<  r<  stic  poetry  [ACROS 
TIC]  occurs  in  the  I'sahns  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ami  -:<>nally  adopt. -d 

by  early  Chri>tian  hymn-writ*  rs.      fnsteadof 
the  initial  1.  tt«  rs  of  t'he  verses  forming  a  work 
or  a  name,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  acrostics, 
th.y  occur  in  regular  alphabetical'  order,  the 
t  ot  this  hem-  probably  that  of  as.Msting 
the   m.inory.   as  beads  are  used   by  Koirmn 
•lies  in  the  rosary  to  recall  to  mind  parti 
cular    prayers.      There    are    eight    alphabet 
M,  namely,  the  !-th  and  loth,  which  form 
ii  the  II,  l,r.  w.  the  25th,  34th,  37th 
lllth,  ll'Jth,  11  nth.  and  145th.    The  119th  has 
the  most  elaborate  structure  of  all  these,  for  it 
i'led  into  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  sections, 
of   eight   couplets  each,  and   every   couplet 
of  each  stan/a  begins  with  the  letter  of  the 
alphabet  which  stands  at  its  head.     To  re 
present  this   faithfully  in  English   all    the 
t  i-ht  verses  under  aleph  should  begin  with  A, 
all  under  belli  with  B,  and  so  on  through  the 
t  wenty-t  wo  sections  of  the  psalm.     The  same 
alphabetic   structure  is  to  be  found   in   the 
Lamentations  of   the  prophet  Jeremiah.     In 
that   book   the    1st,    2nd,   and   4th   chapters 
consist  of  twenty-two  verses  each,  the  initials 
°f    th  forming    the   letters  of    tho 

alphabet  in  regular  succession.  The  3rd 
chapter  consists  of  sixty-six  verses,  every 
three  noCMam  verses  beginning  with  the 
same  letter. 

Alpha  and  Omega.— The  first  and  last 

letters  of  the  ( ', r. .  k  alphabet,  which  are  used 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation   [  Rev.  i.  8]  to 
symbolise    th.-    infinite    eternity    of     God's 
ace  as  "the  First  and  the  Last,"  and 
lation  to  all  created  and  finite  beings 
the    r.eL'imiing  and  the  Knding"  of  all 
istencf.      A  -imilar  exp7-<-->i«.n  is  also  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  [Isai.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6], 
and  was  known  as  a  proverbial  saying  among 
the  .Jews,  who  would  say  of  a  thing  complete 
ind  perfect  that  it  was  "  from  aleph  to  tau." 
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Among  the  early  Christians  the  letters 
alpha  and  omega  were  frequently  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  cruciform  mono 
gram  formed  from  the  letters  chi 
and  rho,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
name  Christ  in  Greek  [XPI2TO2]. 
In  this  form  it  occurs  in  sepulchral 
inscriptions  in  the  Catacomhs, 
and,  at  a  later  date,  on  the  coins 
of  Constantino  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  deserted  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  Syria. 

Alphege,  ST.  [A.D.  954-1012].  —  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  by  the  heathen  Danes  at 
Greenwich,  on  April  19th,  the  Saturday  in 
Easter  week,  1012.  Alphege  was  a  West- 
Saxon  of  noble  birth,  and,  having  been  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,  became  at  an  early 
age  Abbot  of  Bath.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  984,  and  was  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1005.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  primacy  the  city  of 
Canterbury  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  the 
cathedral  greatly  injured,  nearly  all  the 
clergy  massacred,  and  the  Archbishop  himself 
carried  away  prisoner  in  the  hope  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  oit'ered  for  his 
ransom.  He  was  kept  in  captivity  in  the 
Danish  camp  at  Greenwich  for  seven  months, 
and  at  length,  on  April  19th,  1012,  brought 
before  the  Danish  chiefs  at  one  of  their 
riotous  banquets  with  a  fresh  demand  for 
gold.  The  Archbishop  firmly  refused  to 
sanction  the  use  of  Church  money  or  goods 
for  his  own  ransom,  and  was  then  pelted 
by  the  revellers  with  the  bones  which  re 
mained  from  their  feast  until  he  was  half 
dead.  One  of  them,  a  godson  of  his  own, 
named  Thrum,  then  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  an  axe,  and  so  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  was 
bought  of  the  Danes  by  the  people  of  London, 
and  was  at  first  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  was  translated  to  Canterbury  by  King 
Canute.  The  parish  church  of  Greenwich  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  commemo 
rated  on  April  19th  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

Alphonso  A'Castro  [1495-1558].— A 
Spanish  Franciscan  monk,  who  came  to 
England  as  confessor  to  Philip  of  Spain  on 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  and  whose 
influence  contributed  largely  to  the  persecu 
tion  of  the  Protestants  during  their  reign. 
A'Castro  had  published  a  Latin  work  on 
heresies  as  early  as  1534,  and  in  1547  had 
published  another  on  "  the  righteous  punish 
ment  of  heretics,"  both  works  being  re 
printed  for  the  use  of  King  Philip,  when  the 
writer  was  resident  in  England  "  serving  the 
king  in  public  sermons,  and  in  matters  of 
business  connected  with  the  faith."  In  the 
later  work  A'Castro  advocates  the  burning 
of  heretics  as  the  best  way  of  putting  them 


to  death,  and  justifies  it  by  the  example 

the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company. 
It  was  immediately  at'tiT  King  1'hilip  had 
been  thus  instructed  by  his  spiritual  adviser 
that  tli«-  statutes  against  h«  r< -tie>  wen  i-- 
vivrd,  and  tin-  persecution  heuan  a  short 
time  later  by  the  burning  of  .John  I;< 
Can-. 11  of  St.  Paul's,  Ho,.p,  i,  P.ishop  of 

Gloucester,  and  Taylor,  lu-ctor  <,f  Hadl.  i-h. 
A'<  .<.-tio  also   interfi'ivd    personally  with  the 
accused    p.  ix. ns.    and     !•'•.: \<     r- cords    a    \  i.-it 
which  he  paid   to  Bradford  while  the  latter 
was  a  prisoner  in   tin-  Coniptti.cn  F<  l-ruary 
•J.")th,  1. ").")->.     "Here   was  tin-   Friar."  v 
the  Mart yiologist.  "in  a  \\ondirfnl  rage,  and 
.spake  so   high  (as   often   lie  had  done  before) 
that    the    whole    house    rung    again,   el. 
with  om  and  c/io.      ]le  hath   a   gnat   nan 
learning,  but  Mirely  lie   Lath   little  pat:. 
A'Castro  was  appointed  to  the  Arehbisln-pric 
of  Compost*  1  la.  and    left    Fngland  at   the  end 
of  1557,  but  he  died  at  l'.rn>-'  1>.  on  F<  1-ruarji 
2nd,    1558,    being   thtn    on    his  \\ay  to  tan 
possession  of  his  see. 

Altar. — A    name    givm    to    the    table, 
whether  of  stoi  od,  us.  d  in  the  cele.- 

bration  of  the  Holy  ( 'i.imminion  or  Eucharist. 
[EUCHARIST.]  (1)  The  trim  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  tl,  ry  .  arly  in  the 

history  of  the  Church.     (2    It  has  a! 
so  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  in-« 
dicating  that  upon  which  the  f  thfl 

Mass  is  offered.  (3)  It  appears  in  the  liuhricii 
of  the  Early  Prayer  Books  of  the  lie  funnel 
Church  of  England,  but  "the  Lord's  Table 7] 
was  substituted  for  it  in  1  .'>.">•_'.  and  it  is  now* 
found  only  in  the  Kubri  ( 'oronati<fl 

Service.     [See  p.  47.]     "The  I.,  i. 
is  a  name  that  was  gi\<n  t<>  the  "table  <• 
the  shewbread,"  which   is  railed  an  "altar** 
by  the  last  of  the  pi    ph-ts     .Mai.   i.   7],   to 
the  altar  of  incense     1 ./.  k.  xli.   22],  and  to 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  [E/ck.  xliv.  16; 
Mai.  i.  121. 

Many    English    Divines    have    habitually 
written  of  the  II<.ly  ( '(inn,  union  as  a  "  FcM^I 
upon  a  Sacrifice,"  and  l>oi.k>  of  d> 
use  at  the  servi  nunonly  been  calllH 

by  the  title  of  "Companion  t<>  the  Altar/fl 
The  word  "altar"  is  also  us.  d  by  man} 
members  of  the  High  Chun-h  party  in  tht 
Church  of  England,  to  specially  indicate  theu 
belief  in  the  sacrificial  chara. ;.  r  of  the  Hoi) 
Communion. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  ami 
years  of  the  Christian  Church  "the  breaking 
of   the   bread"   oit.  n    t»»k    place    in   j'rivat" 
houses,  and  on  part   of  the  domestic  "  tricli 
nium,"  which  was  a  table  forming  three  side 
of   a  square;     but    it    is    certain    that   when 
"upper   rooms,"  and    oth.  r    fixed    places  CJ 
assembly,  began  to  lie  >.-t  apart    for  Divin 
worship,  a  "Lord's   table"  for  tin-   purpos 
became    a    di<1im-t    feature    in    them.      "NVhal 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the   Je\\>,  "  \Ve  have  • 
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altar"  [Heb.  xiii.  10],  he  seems  to  be  using 
language  which  is  associated  with  that  Table 
of  tin)   Lord   from  which  Christians  received 
the  Christian   peace- ottering,  as  the  Jews  had 
received  their  peaee-ott'erings  from  the  altar 
in  the  Temple ;    and  not  very  long  after  St. 
raid's  time,  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  con- 
temponry  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  wrote  in 
his    Epistle   to   the    Philippians,    '•  In    every 
church   there   is   one    altar."      The  earliest 
d--t  iiled  d  -scription  of  a  Christian  church  is, 
however,    contained    in    a   sermon    preached 
iili.nit  tins  v.-ir  315  by  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tyre. 
II    re    ho    speaks    of    the    architect   having 
arranged  seats  around  the  semicircular  end 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  and 
dcr_ry,   and    hiving  at   last  placed  the  holy 
alt  tr  in  the  midst  [Euseb.,  E<-d.  Hist.,  x.,  4]. 
From   that    tini",    tin-   word   is   the   on.;    : 
coaimonly  found  in  use  in  Christian  literatim- 
•   designation  of  the  L  ird's  Tabl.-.   the 
<    term    being   thusiaaterion,    the    Latin 
alt  are,  and  the  languages  of  Europ  •  all  u 
soin>-  term  derived  directly  from  tii--  \ 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  altars 
app.-ir  to   have    he -n    usually  mad-   of  u 
Oil"   is    eii'-lo^cd    within    the    ston.j    altar    of 
St.  John  Lateran,  at  liomo,  which  St.  lVt>-r 
is  alleged  to  have  u- 

:-v.-d    also    at    the    Church    of    St. 
I'll  l.-ntia,  which  are  similarly  said  to  be  put 
of   an    altar   of    apostolic   date.       At    D.i; 
then-  is  a  small  jiort  ible  altar  o; 
with  silver,  which  was  us.-d   l.\-  St.  Cuthhert 
when    visiting    his    diocese,    in   the   seventh 
century;   and  in  my  n-f.-r--nc.-s  are  found  t> 
woo  1.  n    altars    in    early   Christian    writers. 
They   are    generally    used    in    the     Eastern 
Church,    and    William    of    M  i!-n  -'mry  says 
that  th.-y  \v,  T--  \\^-\   in   England  down  to  the 
•ith  century,  but  that  Wu!st  in,  the  then 
Jii-hop    of    Wore, ->ter    >Li  ' 
all  in  his  diocese  to  be  changed  for  alt  irs  of 
stone.      It  is   probable    that  although  a. 

loir.:  made  of  wood,  as  put.  of  the 
furniture  of  the  church,  it  was  found  tint 
th.-v  coal  1  1),.  too  --isily  destroyed  in  trouble- 1 
lim-'.s.  and  that  thus  alt  irs  of  stone  came  to 
be  intro  In  •••  1.  nft.-n  to  be  replaced  by  still 
more  r.,stly  material,  as  in  the  silver  altar  of 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  which  dates  from 
A. i..  s:;:>. 

The  altar  of  earlv  Christian   times  appears 

to   have   been    mostly,    if    n  ,t    always,    placed 

under  :l  canopy,  supported  by  columns,  and 

'/•i////*,  the  name  being  Greek,  and 

;ig    a    covering    of     cup-like    form,    a 

"cupola,"  or  "dome.''       [BALDACHINO.]      In 

England  it  was  more  common  to  surround  the 

•Itaronthn  isi  !•••*  with  hangings,  leaving  the 

front  or  weal  -id.-  only  unenrlosed.     I'.ut  from 

th.-   Reformation    until  quite  recent  tim- 

form  of  the  ancient  cupola  or  dome  was  very 

•nly  used  in   Enylish  churches,  heavy 

pillars  occupying  the  north  and  south  ends 


of  the  table,  and  an  angular  or  dome-shaped 
pediment  surmounting  them.  This  addition 
to  the  altar  served  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  dignity  of  its  appearance,  and  giving  it 
prominency  in  its  position  at  the  ea.st  end  of 
the  church,  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
almost  lost  to  sight  in  large  churches.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  also  placed  upon  ;ui 
elevated  platform,  approached  by  several  or 
many  steps;  and  for  the  sake  of  protection 
from  profanation,  a  low  wall,  or  some  similar 
form  of  enclosure,  was  placed  at  some  dis 
tance  in  front  of  it,  though  this  latter  was 
not  often  used  when  there  was  a  choir  screen, 
it  being  considered  that  the  whole  chain-.  1 
th.-n  sullicieiitly  encl«»ed  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 

Altar  Cloths. — From  very  ancient  times 
Christian  altars  have  b,-.  n  covered  with  what 
call.d  "altar- palls,"  or  rich  cloths  of 
some  kind  of  tapestry,  and  also  with  linen 
cloths.  The  Kmpeior  <  'oiistantine  gave  some 
ri.-h  tapestry  for  the  altar  of  a  church  at 
.Jeru-alnn.  but  whether  f,.r  covering  it  or  for 
curtains  around  it  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  St.  ( 'hrvsostom  speaks,  however, 
in  one  of  his  homilies,  of  altar  coverings  of 
silk,  often  ornamented  with  gold,  as  if  they 
'  ommoii  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
sixth  century,  a  letter  speaks  of  such  an 
altar  doth  at  Ap.r  .nir  purple  in 

colour:  and  in  the  following  century  many 
such  dot:  ~  •  n.yed  by  the  iconoclasts 

because  th--v  ireredeooo  ited  with  embroidered 
figures  of  saints  and  anir.  Is. 

M  linen  d«.th>  have  ai-o  been  used  from 
the  tii>t  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  ( 'hry*o>tom,  hySt.  l>idoiv.  by  Optatus, 
and  by  St.  (In-gory,  in  whose  Saeramentary 
there  is  a  prayer  to  be  ns.-d  at  their  benedic 
tion.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  primi 
tive  covi-rimr  nf  the  altar  was  a  fine  linen 
doth,  and  that  the  ornamental  cloths  of  silk 
or  woollen  material  wen-  oiiirinally  used  for 
«  ov,  rinir  and  protecting  the  linen  cloth  when 
not  ii, 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  well 
known  that  such  ornamental  cloths  have 
been  in  use  as  the  visible  coverinir  of  English 
altar  shelves  both  before  and  since  the  Re 
formation,  under  the  names  ,.f  fr,,tit<il  and 
'•//,  and  that  they  have  been  of 
different  colours  at  different  seasons  accor 
ding  as  the  latter  were  of  a  f.-tival  or 
penitential  chaiaet.-:-.  \-\,\-  detailed  infor 
mation  as  to  colouis,  see  the  article  on 
(  IOIXM 

Altar  Lights.    [LK;HT<,  ECCLESIASTICAL 
OF.] 

Altar  Tomb.— A  monument  built  in  the 

form  of  a  stone  alt  ir.  and  sometimes  sur 
mounted  by  a  canopy,  Sn.-h  a  tomb  com 
memorates  Chaucer,  the  poet,  in  Westminster 
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Amb 


Abbey:    one,  which  covers  the  grave  of  the 
Duel;  rthomberland,  mother  of  Loid 
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fluildford  Dudley.  i-j  also  to  be  seen  in  old 
Chelsea  church;  and  a  fine  one,  in  memory 
•rge  Clerke,  is  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Th;ime. 

Altruism.—  A  fanciful  term  originating' 
with  Comtu  the  founder  of  Positivism  [Posi- 
TIYISTS],  and  adopted  by  Herbert  Spencer,  to 
indicate  a  monil  principle  opposed  to  egoism, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  live  for  others  (altrui), 
denying  ourselves  and  bestowing  all  our  love 
upon  others.  [BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE.] 

A.2ff.  —  (1)  An  abbreviation  used  in  chron 
ology  for  "Anno  Mundi,"  the  year  of  the 

world. 

A.M.—  (2)  The  abbreviation  used  for  the 
Latin  words  "  Artium  Magister,"  more  com 
monly  known  in  English  as  "  Master  of 

Arts.'" 

Ania.     [AMPULLA.] 

Amalricians.  —  Those  who  adopted  the 
opinions    of  Amalric  of    Bena    (Amaury   of 
a    mediaeval    teacher    of    Pantheistic 
doctrine,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Paris  in  the  year  1204.     He  appealed 
•pe  Innocent  III.,  but  his  sentence  was 
confirmed  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Paris  and  recant  his  heresies.     Amalric  died, 
it   is  s-iid  of  grief,  in  1209  ;  and  soon  after- 
w.-irds  his  n  -mains  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
red  to  the  wind  by  order  of  a  coun 
I  '.y  order  of  another  council  ten  « 
followers  were  burned  as  heretics.     AT 
oth.-r  st  ran  ire  doctrines  whii-h  the  Amain 
held    in    opposition   to   Christianity   was   one 
that  the  Father  became  incarnate  in  AT.rah-.m. 

the  s.in  in  the  Mlessed  Vir-in,  and  the  : 
Ghost  in  ourselves. 

Ambon.—  This  is  the  Grook  name  of  a 

.  or  "  pulj.it  of  the  i 
4  end  «.f  the  choir,  from  which  the 
:  'pi-tie,  an  .    •  o«ed   ancjently 

in    the    chun-hcx    -,f   St.    ('Linen-. 
Lawrenc,,    and    St.    Mary    in    Cosmedin    at 


.    and    in    that    of    St.    Apollinaris 
ma, 

Ambrose,  ST.  f  -One 

the    Latin    '  '.o   wa.-    1'.. 

!"i   t-  -'.'7],    ai 

on   account   <>f   hi*    t'l.-it    . 

Four  ••  1  •     • 

-   of   th"  \N  unh. 

">' 

•;.an  Kmpire,  b- 

>il.  which    iin  1  . 

and    was  •;.,-    f,,ur  in-M     im 

:  nni* nt-   of    tli-      '  !!•• 

years  after  the  death  of  t) 

Constant::  rth 

prti».;ib!y     ! 
both   also   claim    him.      !• 
was  win:-  nus, 

•nocdotci  of  hia  early  days  ar 
were  probably  told  t«  > 
a    rist4-r   of  "St.    Ambrose,  and   which 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  his  career.     In 
infancy  a  swarm  of  beet  s«  tiled  near  to 
as  he  lay  asleep  in  his   ci  .  :'.•     i,, 
court  of  his  father's  palace,  and  H>me  of  th< 
flew  in  and  out  of  his  mouth  without  d 
him  any  injury;  an  incident  which  was 
sidered  by  his  father  as  an  omen  foreshadow. 
log  (at  in  the  case  of  Plato)  future  el-  ••  \  u« 
Later  on,  when  he  was  a  boy,  livii 
with    his   widowed    mother    and    his    si. 
observing    that    they  kissed    tin 
bishops,  he  held  out  his  own 
telling  them  that  ho  al*. 
a  bishop.     For  some  year*, 
tised  at  the  Roman  bar,  where  • 
position,  and  from  which  he  was  advanced 
A.D.   369,  to   be  consular  mau 
provinces  of  Liguria  an«l 
which  contained  his  future  dioce>. 
Liguria,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna, 
the  prefect,  An;,  in 
Ambrose  to  his  government,  he  is  said  to  ha\  e 
used    the    far- 
prophetic,    wor 
yourself  rather  as  a  bishop  • 
The  >  --il:ir  mad- 

and  BO  won  the  hiirh   re-p.-ct  of  thos4-  \ 
he  govern 

patron  soon  re<  •  : ultilmenw 

The  Bishop   of    Mi 

been  elected  ui  -.  influence*,  di.d  in 

the   year 
deavoured  to  <> 
his  succe<- 

• 

• 

t  urbane,,  by  his 

•peak  so  who  were  asseml 

o  was  heard  to  ex.  .brose  for 


Amb 
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Amb 


bishop,"  and  the  cry.  which  was  afterwards 
said  (with  little   probability  on  such  an  • 

to  have  come  from  a  child,  was  at  once 

D   up  by  the    multitude,  "Ambrose   for 

bi.-h«»p."     It  was  with  very  great  reluctance 

that    h«-    gave  up   his   high  civil   office,  and 

win  n  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  obtain 

the  sanction  of  Yal-  ntinian,  the  Kmperor,  he 

il.-l   himself   in   the   house  of  a  friend 

named  Leontius.     Th-   Kmperor's  reply  was 

an  entire   approval  of  the    popular   el.-ctioii, 

and   when  a    pr.,«l.unation   was   i>Mied    I 

overed,  and  at 

i  vii -Ided  t<>  the  wishes  of  the  Milanese. 
i  i  for  though  bi"'i_rht  up 
•  hri-ti.m.  ;  ved), 

ord.iined  deacon  and  pri.  st.  and  a  w«-k    •• 

.      .   i1       7th,  374,  he  was  consecrated 

irli.-r   lit'.-  of  St.    Ambrose  a8 

yer  seems  to  have  proved 

imiral'i.-   training  for  him  as  u  l»ishop. 
11.-    in!  -iiich 

MIM  ^rasp 

ind    it    h  id    Lc«  :    by 

hi>    •  cute, 

jii'L"-.   .nid    riili-r.    into   ;t    prudent    and    wise 

ati'-not'  those  principlefl  in  th' 

work   of    i  '•..  •  .      1  !••    liv.  d    f..r  th" 

duti.-s  of  tiiat  is  he  himself  says, 

that    he  might  teach  others. 

II  a  linn    li»ld   u(>on  those  who  had 

•  •d  to  resect   him  as  a   layman  by  his 

:iid   untiring   ministnt  i<>na,   by  his 

un>\\ei\ing  adhere n< •••   :  -    th'  and 

resaed    doctrine    of 
Church,    by    his   s.-H'-d, n\  iutr   and 
and  by  hi>  I -old  n.  unit  n  Ufteoof  hi^ii  <  'hristian 
prim  ipi-  .  e\ .  n   \\  li.-n  it  "bli^.-d   him  to  amort 
it  in  tiir  fa< •••  of  an  emperor.       .  nous 

iliu.-tritionof  t: 
whi'-h  wa>  iliu-tia'ed  on  other  occasions  also, 

.nd  in  tii-  whi<  h    he   .\.-rcised 

in  the  case  of  the  Kmperor  Theodosius.     Jn 
A.I».   NO   tii.-    paoplt    •  '.     rhestttlonica    had.   in 

t    those   popniar  tumults  for  wlii-h    I 

••vi-1.  ntly  n-t"i  j.-ns   e\ni   in  t : 

:'llll.     put      •  IS    of    the 

irrison.   and.   in   a  h  ; 

gean  1   put   down   the  in- 

\\ith  so  severe  a  hand  that  as  many 
as  seven  thous,md  of  the  poop 

\mbrose  at   once  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

Kmpeior,     rebuking    }iim    for    the    inhuman 

"f  tliis  Imperial  act,  exhorting  him 

to    ]>•  tat   it,   nn<;  ;    he 

the    Kuchari>t     in     his 

presence    or   administer  it  to  him   until   the 

i  veil  proof  of  his  r-  ; 

nd  was    that    t:  the 

ii,  ami,  putting  olf   t  I  • 'bes,  p.  r- 

in    the 

and    m  MI.      Mich    brave    Chu-ti  in 
Milan 


He  was  often  employed  by  tile  Emperors  in 
political  matters,  but  always  appar- ntiy  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  variance 
and  bringing  aboir  .ml  quiet: 

In  a  similar  manner  the  people  constantly  ap 
pealed  to  him  in  matters  of  law ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  law  was  always  employed  to 
end  .  :it  lawsuit- 

did     he     bee., me     to     the     Km]-  :  .     -HIS 

that  when  the  latter  died  the  name  ••:  Am 
brose  was  the  la>t  w.,rd  on  hi>  lips,  an<i  I 

•  ••ll-kno\\  t  ••  1  have  known 

no  bi.-hep  ,  KOI  pt  Ambrose." 

In  th«-  latter  part  of  his  life  [  \ 

\inbroM-  and  St.    Auu'u>tin«-,  their  inter- 
bis    "son    in    the    Lord,"    >uch    as    • 

Paul  and  Timothy. 

It    v  the    teaching    -i     - 

rOM  that    the    dotib; 

full\  .    t',   <  "nri-tianity,  and    by   him 

that     '  .A    :..    : 

town 

jhth 

.u    tlie   it,}  n.   which 

im" 
to  ti. 

Am 
brose,  but  as  the  earliest  litui 

i    with    his    na: 
a  more  n-  I  :mn  a  th.   . 

Hymn  \\\\\<  h  St.  Ai 

are  alsot  and   with  the   i  :iity. 

attr;  .  BTJOri 

very   voluminou-,   most  of 
then:  l»een   originally    composed    as 

discourses  to  be  preached  in  i. 
as  epistles  to  his  fri.n-i 

Class,    they  have    »}.  1,'OOd 

:  mons  :  and,  while  it  is  <  • 

,_rly  attraetive  and  in 
fluent  ial,  and  regarded  as  possessing  the 
highest  qualitii  s  of  eliMju«-nce  amoni; 

:    nuiked 

the  :  .-.-ritiiiirs  amoiiLr 

f  later  ages.  Th 

for,  like  many  other  el,.(juent 

•*••   had    in  a  i.  . 
the  gift  of  assimilatinir  the  thought*  "f  « •: 

..r    th-  m    stronirer  jniint   < 
by  making  them  his  own. 

r   re- 

i   the  Si.-k.  "ii  April 
1th,    :>'.'7,    which    was    Good    Friday  in 

He   was   buried    in    the   Cathedral  of 
•    ler   the   hii:h    :iltar. 

a  costly  ^:ructn^e  of  gold  and  ,-ilver.  datinir 
from  .\.ie  iea,  whicli  lias 

with 

a   crowd    of    his    own     Hock.    mouinMi- 
loss  1 

OB     which    h"    died.    April     1th.    is    that 
iiich  ho  is  commemorated  in  th-   ( 'hun-h 


Amb 


A  me 


::    thfl    K.-maii  :tn.l 

•  •'.    .-    I  '  ::i,  the 

tl  iy  of  hil  -:i»i>. 

Ainbrosian.  -This 

in    :ui.  i.  :  '  >   as  the  i. 

i  i. -mil.  ;in,l   al>o   >:ill    more-    ran  ly 
naiii.-   of    hymn.*   i:. 

.  .11  the 
7th  <  •utiiry. 

Ambrosian  Chant.    Th. • :.  mi u  ( 
\  HOI  "   in-li-  itei  tip    •  aiuvh 

Dg  introiliuvd  into  th.    \V,  -:•  in  Church 
hy    S:.     Ami.: 
ni.'lo.iy    or    nit-loili. •>,   as   in   the    I-.-IM-    of    the 

1 

conn.  '•!-  •!  with  a  w.-ll-ki. 
whirl!  h.i-  ;  I'm-  the  'I 

his   timr,  th-  "  Ai  I  •     !>•  mn." 

\    unr.-rtain    wh  it    w  i-    :h-     j.. 
f"i-in    i-f     rhnivh     >in^mi,r     whi<  h     \vas     thus 

i   th"  "< 

rie    says   in    1.  "ions    that    tho 

rn    mode   of    winding    was    intro 
into   tho   Church   of    Milan,  ami  that   from 
th.  ru  e  it  spread  throughout  the  churches  of 
all  Iv.irope;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
hv   this  he  meant   the  antiphonal   mode  of 

•ii?  from  side  to  side,  the  origin  of  which 
was  attributed  to  St.  Ignatius,  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  A  better  opinion  is  that  Am- 
brosian  chanting  was  a  modification  of  a 
more  simple  mode,  nearly  approaching  mono 
tone,  which  had  previously  been  used,  and 
which  itself  was  further  developed  into  the 
more  elaborate  Gregorian  system  of  two 
hundred  years  later. 

Ambrosian  Kite.    [LITURGIES.] 

Ambrosians.  -The  followers  of  a  French 
fanatic  of  the  name  of  Ambrose,   who   pro 
fessed  to  have  received  revelations  of  much 
T  value  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,     lie 
livr  i  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Anibrosiaster.— The  name   given  for 
literary  and  critical  purposes  to  the  unknown 

author  of    a    < '..mm.-nt.iry  i.n  th.     ! 
St.  1  tu!,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
ics  of  St.   Ambrose,  but  v 

M..WH    to    hav«-    ]„  ,11    \u 
iv  he  was  baptised,  Ix-tw^n  A.D 

. 
M    «-arly    intt-rprrtati-n 

>Mtl   als,.  a>  .•ontaiimiL:  in  my  q 
ir-ni     th.-     anci(  nt     \'  . 

M     of      th-        ~ 

Ambulatory.       Literally,    a    place    to 
walk  in,  in .m  t!i-    I.ttin  w«,i >\  atnbulare.    It  is 

riate   a  covered 
i   church,  or   the  aisles 

isle  around 
' 


Amen.     A   li.t.i.w  iitm- 

I  AW  given 

t<>    th.-   .l*u>   .tt   Sin.ii,  an.l    whi<  h  \  i     inmniij 
int..    th.-    services  o: 

:nn.>    in    a    tr.mslulrd    foiin.    a?*    i: 

and 

•    !.  I1 

..u.strat- ,1  ;»on«e 

aaaigi  woman  in   t 

water  .of  jealou>\    [Nuini.    \.  jj  ,  ).\  that  of 

Mom 

given  AMiph  at  the 

'•v  its  occum  i 
doxologies,  with  wh. 
the    Psalms    n 

Ixxxix.  6'J.  ;.  th.. 

Apostolic  age  IB  attested  \^ 

.:'-••; 

knguage«:n  l». 

shalt  blew  with  the  w  shall  he  that 

occupieth   tho   room    of    • 
Amen    at    thy  giving  of    Out; 
ondentandeth  not  whut  thou  aayertr"   [1 
Cor.  xiv.  16.]     8t.  Chrym»tom  says  that  tho 
layman,  or  "unlearned," 

'     '        •'      "         I! 
because  he  dooa  not  know  wh«M 
words  of  tho  cooaeoration  prayers,  "world 
without  end/'  which  should  I. 
general  "  Amen,"  are  apoken. 
than  this  tho  u^  of  Amen  in  : 
!•!:•!•      ;  \  ,1'i-i  ...   \ 
in  all  ancient  lit urgioa.  The  liturgica 
may  indeed  be  inferred  to  have  dirv 
sanction,  since  our  I/-:  ,  I 
on   the   Ajxwtl.-H   wh  tvo  them 

Lord's  leaver  [Matt.  vi.  13]. 
In  liturgical  use  the  v  man" 

always  borne  two  tenses  

ass*-nt,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Crwds. 
means  ••So  it  i*,"  or 
that  of  ratification,  • 

.  .     . : '    •    |  • ;  i  \    i  >    t  •     • 
"  ir    n  tin.         •'   |  :..      ; 

Prayer  Book  sypesj  to  be  these : 

it  is  used  alter  act*  of  worship  „. 

n:;n.>t-r    ,,-..,    h  »  - 
!•   :.     ..   "...I,,.     • 
'  —  r,  ,-    ,   i.it:: 

the  minister  has  said,  and  is  to  be  h 
people  only,    in  case    the   word 

printed  in  italic*;  [2]  Wh  ;-iod  at 

end  of  formularies  which  the  people  sav 
the   mini»ter,  M  in  <'onf«wi..- 

said    by    l..,th    iiuni-t.-r   an-i    ;>ooplo   as 
"r    :;'- 

••;   [3]    In  the  Lord's  I 

'.ipti*m,  a  i.-oepti* 

it  is  a  i 


Ame 


Ams 


is  not  to  be  said  bv  the  pcopl  I'r. 

Book,  page  i 

America,     CHKI-TIAXITY     IN.      "KuiTiMi 

i.s.] 

Amess      I  .or 

AM\NH.     A  ti'j.pc't  of  fur  worn  by  canons  and 
diirintari.s  «•!'    « athedrals  du: 

It   was   usually  shaped  like  a  tl.it 
"boa,"  with  •  i  _-  down  in  front 

it  it  also  appeal 
i  form  sot:  ..ilur 


ZUCCKTTO   0«     ••  Jw- 


f    .1    1'.  A.    hood,    th«-    !uiT'->l    : 
dnwn     .,v.  r     th'-     h<>ad.       '1 

•In-  reign 

:  "-y  amisws  w  i ; 
calol  -     .  ed. 

Amice     Lai.,  Amictu*],  also  cal. 

.  !!•  ii,  ti«  -I    rum    . 

•  he  cassock  and 


und.  :  and  was 

rii'-'h 


"iniiiuninn.     It  was 

u{.«in   th«-   li.-.ul   like  a  hood, 

.tii'l  w.i>  :ift«-rw:ir.N  worn  in  th-  sun.'  inaniu  r 

by  t:  -A  hil.-    pr.  j  -<!  t«»  th«- 

.    but    tin  :    his   should*  rs 

•  •f    i»r«-j.;ir.iti"n   was 

'.'•n  had  an  "apparel,"  or 

n  tin  to  it, 

\vh'  n  in  use. 

Ammonians.  'im-tinu-s  irivm 

t«>  the  foil  •  \!iiini'iiiii> 

M 
the  second  c« -ntury. 

Ammonian   Sections.     <Vrtain  divi- 

. 

::i  tlu-  .M-ruiid   (t  iitury  for  th. 

•  : 

NY.] 

Amphibalum,  Of  AMI  HIH\I  i  >      A  : 

in  t :  .  :•  h   for  tin-  vi->tin.-iit 

:  i   'lv    (  'oin- 

munion.      It    v  -atment  as  that 

known  t<>  later  ages  b 

Amphibalus, 

:;.-t    by    uhoin 

. 

idi  ntit) 

of  the  v«    •  tin-  jip-ri-din^ 

.    . 

used  to  de«ign  i* 
d 

• 

•  '    ' 

appears  to  be  the  word  used  for  this  •  !oak  in 

•h.  r.- 
was  a  sbi  tl    \v,  11  as 

aa  a  i 

Ampulla.     A  flask 
met. 1 1  consecrated  oil  or  cl . 

Used  Tli«-   na: 

in  use   in 

:ie  was  also  -iv.  n  to  th--  -  i 

.-Mini:    t).  .--d  at  th*' 

:  t.,  th«-  7th 

;ry.     Similar  vessels  were  also  <-ail«-d  l>y 

th.-  name  of    A  HUM  "t  the»e  of  a 

"till  .  te  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican 

nil. 

Amsdorfians.      Ih-.so    who    held    the 

;i»dorf,   a    Lut! 
-.  in    \.i..  L662,     I; 

divine  of    \N'itt«-nberg, 

Amwl<lrf  t'onn 

-    th«- 

• 


Amy 
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inir   that   they    were   not   only  imt 
but  were  .  v.'n  ;i  hindraii.  :u'ii.    The 

parti«->  of  tin-  two  divint-  WON  :  •  "in  iled  by 
a  -  Formula  i»f  Concord,"  which  wa.>  drawn 
up  at  Beriren  in  tin-  year  : 

Amyraldists.  -The  followers  of  Moses 

Amyraut.  a  Talvinistic   l'rot<-»er  of   Divinity 
at    S.uimur,    from    ,v.i>.    1633    to    A.D.      I 
Amyrtut  attempted   t«>  promote  union  animi^ 
the  many  partie>  .-f  (  aivini.-t>.  and  und- 
sanction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  t->  iv-unite  tin  in 
with  tin-   Church  ..f    I-'ran.  •-.     II.-  combated 
th"  < '  tlvinistif  doctrine  of  the  I>ivin«-  d«  crees, 
or  tho  predestination  of  part   «>f   mankind  to 
eternal    damnation    as    well    an   of    others    to 
salvati  >n  ;   and  maintained  that  all  <'hn   I 
hid  salvation  pl,i<  ,  d  within  th.  ir  power. 
Amyraldi-'  !!•  1  "  Hypothetical  I'ni- 

:ists,"   and  perhaps  carri-  d  the  opinions 
of    their    leader    further   in    tin-   «!:• 
actual    rnivei-Mlism — the    doctrine    that    all 
men,  good  and  had,  will  eventually  be  saved— 
than  Amyraut  himself  had  done. 

Amyss.     [AMESS.] 

Anabaptists.  This  name,  signifying 
"  lle-haptisers,"  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  [ana-baptizein]  which  mean  "to  bap 
tise  again/'  and  was  used  as  the  designation 
of  a  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Germany, 
II  '.'.  and,  and  Switzerland  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them 
emigrated  to  England,  chiefly  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  gathered  many  followers  there, 
but  this  sect  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  not 
to  he  confused  with  the  Baptists  of  tho  last 
two  centuries.  [BAPTISTS.} 

The  original  Anabaptists  were  rather 
political  insurrectionuries  than  a  religious 
sect,  and  although  they  took  their  rise  among 
the  followers  of  Luther,  they  were  very 
heartily  repudiated  by  him,  as  they  after 
wards  were  by  the  leading  Reformers  of  Eng 
land.  The  earliest  of  their  leaders  who  are 
historically  traceable,  were  some  *r»^*r* 
known  as  tho  Zwickau  Prophets,  who 
claimed  to  be  directly  inspired,  and  IUJMesl 
the  Bible  as  part  of  that  human  learning 
which  th.  v  h.M  to  be  a  hindrance  to reli. 
Among  tho  chief  of  them  were  Nicolas  S- 
a  weav.-r.  of  /  \\iekau;  Mark  Thomas,  also  a 
weaver,  Thomas  Munzer,  Lutheran  Pa.-1 

kau;  and  Mark  Stnbn.T,  a  student  of 
Wittmb.-rg.  The  political  aim  of  th.-se  so- 
styled  ••  pi-.. ph.  ts"  was  soon  manifested,  for 

iiim.m-lf  to  have  seen  a  \ 
of  tl;  igel  (iabriel,   who  declared  to 

him    "Thou  shall    >it   on    mv 
which  tinv  [A. n.    1.VJ1],  th.-  •'•  prophet*  " 
dieted  the  v    of  all   existing  irovern- 

ni'-nts    to    make     way     for    th--    "millennial 

i-T    th.-ir 
•'apostles. 

•;ir.-lists"  m  king    und.-r   him.       M 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastorship  at  Zwickau, 


and  making  Ah>tadt,  in  Thurin-ia,  the  centre 
of  hi.>  op,  r,ition>,  j  ;  a>  his  I 

ing     principles — [1J    that    tl. 

'!.    but    an 

internal  inspiration  ;    \-\  that 

iwful  ;   !  i.st  be  a  v; 

Kin.":  .m  .pon  earth;  and  [4]  that 

in  this   Kingdom  all  must  be  eqiuti 
((immunity    of   goods.       The^  league     v 

ment  of  a 
univiTSJil    kin_'.lom 

which  he  called  on  the  nobii  >  t..  j  .inund>  i 
of  civil  w  m.et  with  the  8UO06M  he 

expected  at  A.  '-ntre 

was  remov.  :  :      \\ 

Switzerland,  where  it  was  at  first  encouraged 
by  Zwingli,  though  afterwards  vigoroui*! 

;  ..;!.;.:.::..«!.  :  -  .'A  ':.  ::,:..::  .-  ... 
-  '  :'  :.•  :  •  '.'.  •,  .  .  •  •'  ' 

About    this    time    the   "  PeasanU*   \\ 
broke  out  in  Southern  Germ  a.  beingi 

a   !•  !••  :   :•  • 

of  the  feudal  nobdity,  mixed  up,  as  all 
movements  used  to  be,  with  allrg» .; 

_•:      ••   i:.      -  1;  '  •  •.•':.! 

a  leader  in  Luther,  but  he  several  v  condemned 
their  rebellion,  charging  them  with  breaking 
their  allegiance,  plundering  monasteries  and 
castlea,  and  then  <  i  deed 

\vit-,  tl.,   ;  i, :.  i-  .  .  •  to  the  U 

"Then-fore,  dear  masters,"  he  wrote  t 
nobles,  "  come  hither  to  d 
rescue;    have   pity  on   th*  j  "^4 

•site,  throttle,  who  can, 
the  work  it  will  be  a  Mooted  death,  a 
than     which   you    will    never    a« 
The  leadership  which  Lather  thus  vigoroaeM 
declined   was,  however,    gladly  a.-- 
Munzer.     He  inenfl 

such  M  H  waa,  aft  Mtihlhausen,  and  - 
his    decrees  "Munzer,   with    the    »w. 
Gideon/1    writing   to   his    follower*     in    his 
proclamation  in  words  as  fierce  a 
Luther   to   his    opponent*,    ••  Let  not    you 
sword  cool  in  blood.     «••  while) 

ye  have  the  day  ;  God  goes  b« •:  '    HI 

afterwards  avowed  that  the  first  nrineiyfl 
of  his  kegns  had  been  to  have  all  thina 
common,  and  that  n  lord! 

who  refused  to  consent  to  such  communism! 

The 

rebellion,  however,  was  crashed  at  the  betlH 
of  Frunkenhausen,  on  Hay  1 
an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Klectoa 
of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  the  Anabaptist  leaden 
were  taken  HI  d*ath  with  mocfl 

cruelty,  and  a  wen 

were  either   skin   in  the  battle  or  ex- 

. ' '    :  •       :   ;  - 

A  second  on?  thia  religious  cosjl 

munism  was  or. 

•  n-t-r.  in  Westphalia,  under  the  leadsfl 
>lii]»  <>f  a   i..  \  ;  named  John  Boefl 

hold,   ,I..hn    M.ittln.m,  the  so-culled  ' 

the  Anabaptists,  and  Gerard  Kippenbrocck/fl 


mokbinder  of  Amsterdam.       They  attacked 

in  thf    nitwit. 

possession  of  the  -ity  proclaimed  Matthias 
is  kin_-.  He  Ml  in  a  mad  att.-mpt,  assisted 
iy  thirty  followers  OIK 

ity.     Ji.hn    l'...ckh"l  1. 

h-     Leyden   taiJ 

• 

:  i'franif    thf 

It 

.    on 

.mil   thf   n,-w    ••  kingdom" 

if  thf  An  ti.  iptista  was  finally  •  xtin^uished 

1  t»rture«,  of  ita 

Hi  had  been  organised 

»v  him  ,,„!  Weael, 

•  d  to 

and  also 

I«rts    of  all  such 

•  mill,  nni.i: 
loin  ot    '  re  quickly      i]  |  I(«CII1, 

•  •aim-     ut: 
forth    the    Anaba: 

Character,   ana    IN -came    a    simj.lv 
the  lead*  i 

••  village  :  MUM.   in   Friesland. 

rang 
."  Anabaj  ' 

Holla  nl 
Th. 

' 

can  be  no  doubt  that  h-  ome 

bishops  spoke 

n   a{>ostate«,  friars,   monks,    ! 
riesta,  bankrupt  n  I  is,  and 

wd  idlf  ffll«.\\*  ..f  f.,rruj.t  .o  had 

i     th-     a)..  :  ..-OUS 

In 

royal    proclamation   was 

Miui-'i  -},.it  in  my  NtniiLT'  rs  had 

were 
-«l    in   th.ir    ir 

4  tNtptism.  rebaptised 
:••  ordered  to  leave 

•MW.  11  made  a  i 

in< 

pen 

tried 

;''»ni--<l  in   9  :.  and  f«.u:' 

-on 

-.  iii.-h 
•obe 

H   ••     Viii  .   oh,    10]  was  passed 

l-inl'.n  ;     '•  -A  h<> 

-in   and   t 


«.ur  Lord's  Incarnation  are  expressly  excepted. 

«.f  th.-m  wi  iv  mailr  t<.  l>ear  faggots,  as 

^  ho  had  rfrantfil  th.  ir  heresies;  but 

\;'i'il  2Uth,  1")4U,  >ome  \Vi-re  iti^ain  l)iinu-«l, 

a«  i>  \\  ho  speaks  of 

tli«  in  as  "poison-  i   )i-r.  ii.s"  in  one  of  his 

md   as  fca  certain  >.-,  t  of  li.  : 
tint  will  have  no  magistrates  or  judges  on 
1  .•)»•.«.  th.-  mi  . 


\  I  .'-  i   ;_-n.  ti.-  y   ii  ]>.  n  t,,  i..ivo  become  v.  rv 
nunifrou.v  \H}\<\.     T:  i.'.l'u 

wa§  re-enacU  -hop   Hooper  wi 

.don  resjKH-tin-  thf  in  on  .him-  -j:»th 

of  tiiat    y«-;tr  :    "  ']  1.  •      thf 

ni»-  much  tn.ublf  with  th.-ir 

opinions   respecting  fin-    Im-aniation   «.f   our 

Lord,  for   th. 

was  born  accoi  il.-h,  «.f  th.-  Virgin 

Mar} 

F«ex  art  :  with  th- 

tfl  more  tbtn  any  ..ti 

Ab..nt  a 
• 

to  a 

'  "a<l  lliat  t  ':  nin^r 

to  shake  our  •  hun  h<>  \\ith   gnat.  • 

In    th- 
wi-n-  tin-  iii"ft    nun.' 

•.  was 
<1  on,  ui: 

•  •  •      •:•.•.• 

,nt'-      //   »'.     l;*t',.rm. 

'I'!..-  last  of  the  Annlwi; 
illy  liuriu-d  for  their  heresies 
D    Wjolmackrr  and    Her 
\\      rt|  -A  ho  were  executed  in  Smithlifld  «.n 
July  :>,  when  Queen  Kli/  1\»  th 

ad  been  fifteen 

yeai>  is  is  also  nearly  the 

last  that  is  on  record  respecting  the  Ana- 

0  England.      \      .  -i..n  of  them  h»td 

the  name  of  ••:  II.Y  OF  LOVE; 

and   these   lingered   on    until    the   few   who 

were    absorbed    by  some    of    the 

the 

n.      With    thf  MI]  pression  of 
n    Km,  In  1(  51,  th.y 
may  be  said  to  have  become  «xtin<  t. 

An  ab  at  a.    The  Greek  name  for  a  1/trge 

processional  cope,  v  iuxxi 

has  the  form  of  a  sn  .  i  uies, 
not  being  worn  over  the  head. 

Anagogical.     A  the 

.Il'l   «lf81g- 

n.itir.  MII   ..f    th.-   m\-tical    intrrpvt- 

Scripture    wlji(  h    raises  the 

.    an    earthly    meaning    to  ft 

t    of   tilt 

v  Sabbath  illy  inter- 

;  :    •     :       :     •  •.,.,;  ,-.  i 

n   <  'hri-t  and  the 
SfJ 


Aua 
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Anagnostes.  The  name  -iv.-n  to  the 
order  ot  u  reader  in  the  Ea^-rn  Church. 

Analogiou. — The  name  of  the  pulpit  in 
a  Greek  or  Ka>tern  Church. 

Analogy  of  Religion.  [BUTLER, 
JOSEPH.] 

Analogy  of  the  Faith.— This  j.l. 

is  derived  from  the  words  of  St.  l';uil  tK«im. 
xii.  6],  "let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  faith"  [(ir.  ten  analogian 
tex  piftft  o.v],  and  Minifies  tin-  haniu-ny  uf  the 
different  parts  of  the  Chii-tian  creed,  which 
may  be  disturbed  by  bringing  one  part  so 
conspicuously  into  view  as  to  obscure  others, 
or  tend  to  contrad i'-t  them.  Thus.  »-xairLr«-r:it« ••! 
teaching  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  relation  to  our  Lord*  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  doctrines  relating  to  our  Lord 
Himself  as  the  One  Mediator. 

Anaphora.— That  part  of  the  Liturgies 

of  tlu>  Ka>tern  Churches  which  correspond! 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  Western, 
and  contains  the  prayers  and  praises  con 
nected  with  the  Acts  of  Consecration  and 
Communion.  The  corresponding  portion  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  English  service  is  that 
which  begins  with  "  Lift  up  your  hearts," 
and  ends  with  the  Benediction.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service. 

Anastasia,  ST.  [A.D.  304]. — A  noble  lady 
of  Rome,  who  suffered  by  tire  in  Illy  Ha,  after 
being  tortured  by  her  husband,  in  the  Dio 
cletian  persecution.  Her  ashes  were  brought 
to  Rome,  where  a  church  was  built  over 
them  near  the  Palatine  Hill.  She  appean  to 
have  been  martyred  on  Christmas  Day,  on 
which  day  she  is  commemorated ;  and  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  the  Popes  to  celebrate 
the  second  mass  of  that  day  in  this  church. 
Her  name  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  inserted 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  St.  Jerome  is  also 
said  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Anastasia. 

Anathema. — A  Greek  word,  represent- 
in-   the    Hebrew   cherem,    which   d«  .M- 
thing!  or  persons  so  vowed  or  devoted  to  tin- 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  thai 
could  not  be  redeemed  [Josh.  vi.  17].       I 
word  and  its  corresponding  verb  occurs  about 
twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  primitive  Church  in  forms  of 
excommunication.      In  this  sense  it  is  used 
bv   St.   Paul   [Rom.   ix.   3 ;     1   Cor.  xvi.    22: 
Ual.  i.  8]. 

Anchoress. — A  nun  living  a  solitary  life, 
instead  of  living  with  companions  as  one  of  a 
community.  [AVCBOBBT.J 

Anchoret,  <>r  AM  HOUITE. — This  word  is 

d.  rived    from    the    Greek     amir/itrPf?.*,    and 

Latin  nniichnrcta — one  who  lives  apart  from 

i    was   tli.-  mine    trivi-n    to  the 

hermits,    who    originally    lived    in    di- 


:  hrr    apart     from     their     f<  How  -  m-  n 

They  lived  under  special  religious  rules,  lik 

uth-T  monk-,  and   a    •  .  lini:  th 

title  of  the  "  Ancren  Kiwi. 

was  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  Century 

[HlRlG 

Andre wes,  i  \       i  v 

Hish..j.     iu 

and  NViin  h-  -:•  ! .  Rui  bolj  and  eininen 
bishop  I  "ii  of  a  ma>ti  r-mariner  am 

t-hij'uwner,  wh<>  became  in  lal« -r  lit'r  a  maste 

I  nnitv  llou>.  .and  claimed  alii  . 
an  old  Suliolk  family.  Andi«-w«-.s  v 
in  Tham.  -  H  :,uivh  o 

All    Hall<>\\>.    Harking.   HI. 
lirst  at  ' 
and  ai: 

h-    wa>  appointed  hy   I  >i  .   \\ 

' 
ships    which    he    ha*. 

,      .  ;  . 

[A.D.  1589  irhon  An.hr\\.>   hiniM-1 

was  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  he  became  ala 

Master   of   P. n,  with 

grateful  recoll«<tii>n  "t  I  >i    ^ 

him  in  his  youth,  he  foun<; 

at  Pembroke,  in  the  * •!•  •< -ti'-n  t"  wlii< 

scholars  were  to  have  th« •  ,  It  wa 

while  he  was  Divinity  1.  : 

and  when  only  thirty  years  of  a-.  .  that   h 

delivered  his  celebrated  c;r 

on  the  Ten  Comniundnu-n:  \\hirh 

large    audience    assembled    in    t)i«-    Colleg 

chapel  every  Saturday  and  Sun 

from  the  University,  tli'   t"Wi;.and  - 

the  villages  around   <  Audi,  we 

returned  to   London  a 

Cripplegate  and    Canon    of    St.    Paul's,    ii 

A.D.  1589, but  in  the  saim   \.ai  he  became ala 

Master  of  his  college  at  Cunbri 

ments  afterwards  succeeded  earh   «-:h«  i  vn; 

rapidly.      Having  become  CM 

Chaplains  in   On:.  was  ajijM.intid,  ii 

1601,  to  the  !>'  inery  KM 

James   appointed   liim   fir>t    to   the    office   0 

Almoner;  in    1  M».">  the  ..am.-  king  nominate* 

him  to  th«-  Hishopric  of  C'l.. 

md  in  ir.is  to  thai  ..i  \\\ 

and  tlie   lieaii.ryof  the   ( '),ajM  1    Ki.yaL      Bu 

Ail-In'  n<'t    appear    <\ 

realise^ 

i^r»  at    part    "f    !;• 

t«ild  liy   1 

in  his  funeral   >erinon  :   and  mueh  <•!    iii>  tim» 
during  the  r.  n.aindrr  "f  tl 
study.     Meanwhile  tt. 

Puritans    WBP     iindt-rininii..  :i«lati«-n 

of   tlie    Church    and    batteiinir    [( 
1-rouirht    t->    th«-    _ 

pious  bishop  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  hi: 
charitie*-,  and  munifii  i-nt  in  rotoring  or  re 
huildii.  kdenM  li<Hi-e>  aii-1  .piscopa 

For  the  see  of  Wim-h-M.  i    h-    jiurchaaed  I 
•n  the  north  ..f  the  Th.unes,  b-  nutifulli 
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situated  within  a  furlong  of  the  church,  and 

this   house  was  occupied  by  the  bishops  in- 

1  of  the  old  palace  in  Southwark  until  the 

1MM;    a    tin--    row    of    elms  which    until 
Mtly  borden  .4.  "Bishop's  Walk."  at  the 

of    the     river,    having    probably    1»  •<.  n 
planted  by  liim.     It  was  in  the  old  pake 
Southwark,  however,   that   IJishup  Ami: 
died,  on  Sept.    li;>th,  IGliti.  and   it   was  in   the 
adjoining  Church  of  St.  Saviour  that  h- 
buried.      He  left  several  work>  behind  him  on 
the  Koman  cdntidversies  of  the  day,  but  his 
chiel'  lit-  rar\  innimriais  an-  his  "  I1 
and  his  nin.  -ty-six  Sermons,  the  latter  lull   of 
learnt  d    theology     and     rich     in     devotional 
thought. 

Aiidronicians.  —  The  Alt  •:  xandrl 

.  tfOSLR  i   v.  t  Andi-on- 

icus.   wild   w.t>   their   bi>hop   about   A.  n.  G14. 


Anele.      To  anoint.  •  «•]  eeially  in  K\tnni" 

S     9 

of  the  word,  "  unam-ied,"  in  Hdinl-'  \.  •>,  77. 
[ANOINTING.] 

Angel.      ^C,r.     HHi/>lnx.}      This    word    has 
the  origii.  :  "  m«-ss.-ni.r'  T,"  but  in  the 

:in-iits  it  always    m.   u 
Di\  ine  in.  s-en_ 
Thus  oui     |  .     •;..•     Messenger," 

<  i     A:--  :.••-:::•     OoreO  "it  "       Mai.  iii.    1]  ; 

Bt.  Job]  •  .-t  ••  th.-  o 

ang.  1,  "  of  (i.'d"  Mai.  iii.  1.  c..mp.  Matt. 
xi.  1(T  ;  and  a  <  \m  "i  bi- 

"  Allgel>       of       the       Chlin  lie-,"      [KeV.      i.      20]. 

liut    the    nid-t    cdiiiiiidii    sen-.,-    in    \\hiii. 
word    "  angel  "    is    u-.  .1     i>    ; 

!'  a  ditten  nt    i  atun-  from  that 
of  men,  and  one  havinir  special  n\\: 
to  perl'orm  '  i  towards  man. 

1  HI    N  -That 

the  angelic  nature  is  not  the  same  as  human 
nature  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  when  lie 
that  the  Sun  ut  (iod  did  m.t  take  hold  ",,l 
aiiLT'-ls  by  assuming  their  nature,  but  took 
hold  of  the  seed  <»t'  Abraham,  thus  assuming 
human  nature  [Heb.  ii.  lb'~;  words  whieh 
imply  that  tin-  two  natures  an-  ditfen  nt.  II-- 
ingelf  an-  ••  .spi;  ,.,1  in 

sacre<.  "   |H»-b.    i.    14    ;   w..rd^   which 

im|.ly  that  an-'-ls  live  under  the  rondition  of 
spiritual  beings,  not  that  of  corporeal  beings. 
The  experiiiico  of  those  who  Jiave  s«  en  or 
have  been  visited  by  aniri  -Is,  lias  been  that 
th-.sc  who  have  been  seen  on  earth  have 
had  the  human  form,  but  that  they  have 

•  n-d    and     disappeand,    descended    IMTII 

•  •    and    ascended    thither    again,    in    a 
manner     which     shows    that     they     an-     not 
subject  to   tlie   laws  affect  i  HIT   material    sub- 

I,  OT  to   th-  •-  nt    as.  human 

Yet  these  am;,  lie  spirits  >eem  to 

bodily  substance  as  well  as   bodily 

Oiieh   they  an-  eapaM.-  .if 

rming  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 


which  they  are  performed  by  material  beings. 
Such  appears,  to  lie  the  natural  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  statements  respecting  angels 
at  different  periods  — that  they  "put  forth 
their  hand  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to 
them,  and  shut  to  the  door;"  or,  "laid  hold 
upon  his  baud,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
.  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughters," 
and  led  them  out  of  the  city  [(ien.  xix.  10, 
16] ;  or,  partook  of  the  food  which  Abraham 
and  Lot  prepared  for  them  [(Jen.  xviii.  8; 
xix.  :{]  :  or,  "rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door"  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  "and  >at  upon 
it"  [Matt,  x.xviii.  -J]  ;  or.  "smote  1'.  :.T  on 
the  side  and  raised  him  up"  [Acts  xii.  7]  ;  or, 
spoke  with  audibl*  m  human  lan- 

As  to  their  form,  it  is  evident  that  when- 
1s  have  become  visible  up..n  earth 
they  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  human 
beings,  though  mostly  with  some  special 
siirn>  df  celestial  brii.rhtne>s  and  -loiv  that 
distinguished  them  fr-'in  human  betX 
thorn-  who  ajij  •  raliam  in  the  plains 

sp..k«  n  of  i|  ••  t  i.i,  e  i!M.n  " 
[(J.-n.  xv!.  7  :  xviii.  'J,  :!  ;  xxii.  !»'•;  \xxii.  2-J], 
So  al-  "ii  of  six  . 

angels  coming  to  Jerustb  in   in  the  torrn  of 
"  ;  K/.  k.  ix.  2]  :  and  in    later  ages 
Xaci.  .  A    the 

angel  Gabriel  in   human  form,  and  heard  him 
MI  with  human  voice  [  Luke  i.  11  — 
J6— 38].        So    the    holy     Wdinen    at    the 
S,  pulchre  saw  "  a  vision  of  an 
men,"  who  >t.,i.d  by  th.  in  in  shinii.- 
[Luke   xxiv.   4,   'J.SJ.  whom    Mary    fij 
had  seen  as  "two  aiiL.r«-!s  in  white  sitting,  the 
one  at    tin-    h.  ad,  and  the    other   at     I 

body  of  Jesus  had  lain"  [John  xx. 
TJJ,  and  <  i\>-  of  whom  had   been  seen  by  the 

in  heaven,  and 

came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door 
and  sat  upon  it,  his  countenance"  being 
"like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as 
snow"  [Matt,  xxviii.  2,  3].  <  n  a  >:milar 
appearance  and  form  \v  who 

to  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ascension   [Acts   i.    10];    tlii.se   who 
appeared   to   Cornelius   [Acts    \.    :;]    and   to 
in  his  prison  [Aits  xii.  7—  I'1] ;  and 
those  whom  St.  John  saw  in  his  Apo.alypti. 
•.-      l;.  v.  j  \.  1,  10  ;    xvi.    1,  6; 

xxi.  '.».  17  ;  xxii.  s,  91  But  the  human  form 
is  not  invariably  attributed  to  >r  we 

must  regard  asangels  those beingswho  minister 
re    God    as    Seraphim    [I -a.    '2 — 4]    and 
Cherubim    [K/ek.    i.   4—26;    K.-v.   iv.   ••— 8]j 
living   creatun->    or  <  r« -ated  bein-'s,  as  distin- 
trui>hi-d   fiom    th.-    I'lien-ated    l>i\in.     I'-.-ing) 
whose  mysterious  form  and  gl 
the  power  of  human  languai.'*1    to    d-  xiibc, 
unless  it  may  be  irmerally  .sp.-k.-i,  of  M  that 
of  winired  men  with  f.-atur-  >  tak.  n  l'i"in  - 
of  the  noi  nimal  b.  ings  of  a  lower 

order. 

The    general   conclusion  to  be  drawn    n- 
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Ang 


a   myriad   of   adoring  spirits,    "  the 
"   of   whom  "was  ten  thousand  ten 


spectinir  tin-  nutuiv  and  form  of  angels  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  spirits  embodied  in  some 
pure  corporeal  substance  of  a  highly  attenu 
ate' 1  kind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  matter;  that  those  have 
most  frequently  been  seen  on  earth  which  are 
in  human  form,  but  that  others  exist  which 
have  other  forms  also,  and  that  all  belong  to 
that  order  of  creation  to  which  the  '*  spiritual 
body  "  of  the  resurrection  will  belong  [1  Cor. 
xv.  4-1],  beings  whose  natural  abode  is  lu-av.-n. 
and  whose  nature  is  fitted  to  the  conditions  of 
life  there. 

THE  MINISTRATION  OF  ANKKI.S  TOWAI;!.- 
GOD.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  revelation 
of  the  manner  in  which  angels  ar 
in  heaven,  they  have  always  appeared  in  the 
immediate  Presence  of  God,  bearing  up  Ilia 
throne  of  glory,  as  the  Cherubim  [  E/.  k.  i.  26 ; 
x.  1],  perpetually  adoring  Him,  like  the  Sera- 
pliim  hovering  above  it  [Isa.  vi.  1  —  3]; 
11  standing  by  Him  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left"  [1  Kings  xxii.  19],  "thousand 
thousands  "  that  "  ministered  unto  Him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand"  that  "stood 
before  Him  "  [Dan.  vii.  9,  10],  waiting  to  go 
forth  whithersoever  He  should  send  them; 
and  all 
number 

thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  "  sing 
ing,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength, and  honour, and  glory,  and  blessing" 
[Rev.  v.  11,  12].  The  general  picture  pre 
sented  to  our  minds  is  that  of  a  vast  angelic 
host,  continually  attendant  on  the  Divine 
Presence ;  constantly  engaged  in  acts  of  adora 
tion  and  praise,  and  ever  waiting  to  do  will- 
ling  and  obedient  service  to  Him  Whom  they 
adore.  The  old  devotional  theology  of  the 
Church  loved  to  represent  these  Hosts  of  God 
as  consisting  of  Nine  Orders  of  Angels; 
namely,  SERAPHIM  [Isa.  vi.  2] ;  CHERVHIM 
[Ezek.  i.  5];  THRONES;  DOMINIONS;  PRINCI 
PALITIES;  POWERS;  MIGHTS  [Col.  i.  16;  Rom. 
viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21,  iii.  10];  ARCHANGELS 
[Tobit  xiii.  15;  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Jude  9];  and 
ANGELS.  So  from  before  her  altars  the  hymn 
of  praise  continually  mingled  with  that  on 
high,  "  Therefore  with  Angels  and  Arch 
angels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name  ; 
evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying,  H-.iv, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Boots,  II.  iren  and 
Earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glory,  GWy  In  to  Thee, 
O  Lord  most  High." 

THK  MINISTRATION  OF  ANGELS  TOWARDS 
M  i  N. — But  for  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  world  has  also  been  •  x- 
pressed  in  words  of  prayer  as  well  as  of 
pnise.  "O  everlasting  God,  Who  hast  or- 
d.-tined  and  constituted  the  services  of  An 
and  men  in  a  wonderful  order;  Mercifully 
irraii!.  that  as  Thy  holy  Angels  alway  do  i 

in    H-av'en.   s,*>   by   Thy  appointment 
they  may   succour  and  defend  us   on  earth. 


through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  This  belief 
is  in  strict  acconlance  with  the  w«  ll-kno\\  n 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Ar.-  they  not  all  minis- 
term.:  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  .-hall  be  heirs  of  salvation;  •  [Hi-}),  i.  14], 
and  with  many  instance-  .  ,t  such  mini.-tra; . 
:ded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

From   th.->e   in>t-m.  ,  .-    \\  .•   n.  .  :  hat 

the  an-el.-   are  H.  .iii'tim---    sent    forth   an 
men  on  social  and  extraordinary  missions:  as 
when  they  wen-  sent  fort  has  messen 
(iod  to  Lot.  or  :     . 

•  the  New 

T.  .-lament,  or   to  those  appointed  to  t>\" 
••      as  th.     \ 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  also  in  1: 
Scripture     that     th-ie     .in-     i. 
minislrations  in  whieh  th»-  Angel  of  the  Lord 
encampelh  round  about   ih.m  that  fear  Him, 
as  the  hosts  of  Mahanaim  did  around  ,)  •. 
[Ps.  xxxiv.  7],  and  in  which  the.  woi  . 
respecting  Christ  an-  fulfilled  in  n-sp.  el  fcoHil 
members,  "He  shall  gnrt   Il>  Ang<  ti  <  barge 
over  thee,  to  keepth.e  in  ail  thy  ways"  [Ps. 
xci.  11  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6].       Ever  and  anon 
they  manifested  their  presence  round  the  Holv 
Jesus,   as   when  Gabriel,    the   ungel    of 
Incarnation,  was  sent  to  Zacharias  to  v. 
him  of  the  coming  birth   of    < 
runner  [Luke  i.  11 — 20];  and  to  t: 
Mary   to    announce    her    Maternity   as 
mother    of     Him    Whom     th« 
heralded   [Luke  i.  26— 38J;  and    t      ,1.-.  j,h, 
bidding   him  to   take  the  Lor-i  tor 

his  wife  [Matt.  i.  20,  21];  and  to  the  shep 
herds  to  tell  them  of  the  glad  tidings  whieh 
they  were  presently  afterwards  to  hear  pro 
claimed  by  a  multitude  of  the  h,  avenly  hoot 
[Luke  ii.  9 — 14] ;  and  to  Jos 
guide  him  in  his  care  of  t)  MM 

[Matt.    ii.   13 — 19].        Such  mini-trations  to 
the  Child  Jesus  lead  to  the  belief  thai  lh-  : 
sound  truth  in  the  old  Christ  i 
that   little   children  are   specially  m 
guardianship   of   the   angels,    and    that    our 
Lord's  own  words  arc  to  bca< <  -.-pied  in  a  If 
sense:  "Take  b  :.ot  one  of 

these  little  ones  ;  for  1   say  ut.t  it  in 

heaven   their  angels   do   always  behold    the 
face  of   thy    Fatli.  r    Which    Is   ii. 
[Matt,   xviii.  10].        And  tender  thoughts  of 
comforting   faith  may  ihus   be  suggest*  ••; 
parents  in  re-rani  to  their  little  ones  \ 
been   made   children 
salvation. 

r  on  in  His  holy  life,  when  the  Fast  in- 
and  Tern). tali.. n  of  our  Lord  lh«-  triwl  of 
His  spiritual  lit  Elii  human 

nature.  d   ministered  unto 

Him"  [.Matt.  iv.   11]  ;  and  in  the  depre.- 
"t    H:-    i-    :.\    •'  '  -;nto 

Him  from  i.  _   Him  "  [  Luke 

xxii.   4:;].     They   mi:  Him    al.- 

the    KeMii-r.- ti«in    [Luke    I  .Mm   xx. 

1'J]  :   and  wh.-n   II       ,~   .  ndad  u]»  «n  hiirh,  the 
l  of  the  Chertiliim    r.eeiv.d   Him   out 


Ang 


Ang 


of  the  Apostles'  sight,  and  multitudes  of  the 
enly  host  surrounded  Him,  singing  some 
such  strain  as  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  (>  y. 
gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  utloiy  shall  come  in"  [Ps. 
xxiv.  9].  So,  it  may  bo  devoutly  and  i 
ently  hoped,  are  the  "  minist-rinir  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation."  Such  ministrations  are  more 
than  implied  in  th-  words,  '•  There  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  n-p.-nt.-th  "  [Luke  xv.  10];  in  the 
-uceoiir  whi-ii  re  to  St.  ]  '•  •!•  r,  St. 

Paul,  and  St.  Silas  |.\ets  xii.  7  -10];  in  the 
charge  which  St.  Paul  -iv.s  to  Timothy,  not 
only  "before  Cod  and  Ghrid  but 

also  before  "th-el.-ct  an--ls"  (1  Tim.  v.  21]  ; 
in    th-    assuring   words    which   "an 
God"  spok-  to  Cornelius.  "Thy  pi- 
thin.-  alms  an-  eom-  up  for  a  memorial  before 
Cod  ;  "  and  in  th-  dir-ction>  which  th-  same 
AIIU--I    -av.    to   him  respecting  the  me*IM 
which   h-  •  :lo  Of 

-6]. 

It    has    also   \>-  OUT  Lord 

Himself,  in  Hi-   pinbl,-  of  th-  Ri'.-h  M  ,;. 

MIS  [Luk-  xvi.  '>•>],  that   when   | 
of  those  who  die   in  His   faith,  fear,  and 
go  forth  into  the  world  of  >pi,  its,  th-v  do  not 
go    forth    alon-     and     in    dirkne-s    but     ar- 

-d  by  th-  hands  of  the  an--ls  appo 
to  mini-t-  r  to  th-m.      And   in  -  . 
the    pa  r     ariL-is     brin  "iieir 

aboj. 

1  onward   to   a  b-tt-r  li-ht.  th-   light  of 
Christ'-  o\\  u   1'r.  lent  -  in   I ' 


Angel  of  a  Church.    [1'iMtoi.] 

Angelic  Brothers.    The  followers  of 
ht-l,  a  l>ut-h  Pi.  -list  in  the  begin 
ning   of    the  eighteenth    century.     Th.  \ 
Mimed   the  name  of  Angelic  P.ro'th.-rs   fr  • 
1'elief    that    they  had  attained   that    state  of 
an-.  -lie  jiurity  of  which  our  I...  id  >p..kc  when 
!!••  -aid  that  there  would  b-  no  marrying  nor 
giving   in  marriair-   in   h-  aven.  but   'tint   the 

righteous  would  there  b,.  as"th-  angel 

htd  di.-d  at  Am-terd  am  in  th. 
171D.  leaving  behind  him  a  voluminous  work 
entitled   "Theosophi  i    1',  i;i,.h   was 

published  at  Leyd'  n  in  six  volumes  jn  17-j-j. 

Angelic  Doctor.      A  name  -iv,-n  to  tin- 

great  theologian  Thomai  A-|uin  o.    A^MNAS.] 


Angelicals.     An    order   of    nuns,    fir-t 
founded    at     .Milan    in    A.D.     loJiO    ),-. 
(  '«">'••  :astalla.       Th.-   nun-    foil- 

tllr  >'»1''  ":  .Mine,  and  eadi   of  them 

prefixed  th-  oame  oi  "  An^.ii,-;l"  to  th  • 

her  patron  saint  a-  a  reminder  of  purity. 

Angelic    Hymn.—  Th-  "Gloria  in  K\-- 

."  the  nucl.us  «.f  which  i>  the  hymn 
which  the  angels  sanj^  in  the  h.  arin-  of  th.- 
•hepherda  at  Bethlehem  on  the  birth  of  our 

i    in  the  hi-h.-t.  and  on 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men"    [Luke 
.  -2« 


ii.  13].  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  of  the  Communion 
Service  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christian 
liturgies.  Another  hymn  of  angels,  the 
is,"  is  also  used,  but  it  is  dis 
tinguished  from  This  by  the  name  of  the 
"  >•  i  iphic  Hymn."  [Ti  u  SAMTIS,  GLOKIA 
IN  K\.  i  i  sis.J 

Angelic   Salutation.— The  words  of 

the  Archangel   Cabriel    to   the    Virgin    Maiv, 
wh-  u    announcing    the     Incarnation     of    the 
Son  of  C.>d  through  her  m.  ans.     The  words 
Hail,   thou  tliat   art   highly  favour,  d. 
th-    Lord    is    with    th-e  :     bl«.»t-d    art    thou 
D "     [Luke   i.    2SJ.      From   an 
early  p.-riod  this  Salutation  was  sung  as  an 
antiphon    for  the    Sunday  before  Christinas, 
but  the  .  .u li,  -t  trace  of  its  use  in  the  modern 
'    form,  as  an  act  of  devotion  in  association  with 
the   Cr.  ed   and   the  Lord's  Prayer,  is   at    the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  century  later  in  Knirland.     At  the  latter 
period  also  th.  •  y  "  was  enlarged  by 

the  addition  « •:  ration   of   her  coii>in 

:l-eth,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  "  [  Luke 
i.  •!•_').  which  wa>  erdered   to  I'M-  used   by  Pope 
in  IV.  IA.H.  1'Jfilj.    About  the  beginning 
of   the   sixt'.-nth  century  the  precatory  form 
was  occasionally  added    ""Holy  Mary,Mother 
r  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
h.      Amen."      [A.N<;i:Lis.] 
The  Ave    Maria    apjMsars   always    to   have 
!    in     England    with    a    more    strict 
limitation   to  the  exact  words  of   Holy  Scrip- 
tun-    than    on    the    Continent.      The    form 
current  in  the   fourt— nth  century  is  given  in 

M\rk's  ••  In.sti  frriah Priesti :  " — 

•    H.i.vl  U>  thou  Mary  ftille  of  puce; 
God  is  wyth  the  in  euery  place  : 
I-blessed  be  thow  of  alle  wymmen, 
And  the  fruyt  of  thy  wombe  Ihesus.    Amen." 

About  a  century  later  a  commentary  on 
their  daily  service,  which  was  written  for  the 
nuns  of  Syori.  near  I.-l.  worth,  r.  marks  upon 
th-  habit  of  expanding  it  : — "Some  say  at  the 
beginning  of  this  salutation,  'Ave  beniirn- 
•  I.  <u:'  and  some  say  at;,  r  Maii...  -Mater  I 

"thi-r  additions  at    the   end   also.      And 

:hinL'-  may  be  said  win  n  folks  say  th.  ir 

aves  of  their  own  devotion,  but  in  the  ser- 

i  th-  Church    I  trow  it  be  most  semer 

and  most  medefull  to   obey  to   the   common 

use  of  sayincr  as  the  Church  hath  set  without 

all  >uch  addition"  [Mirror  of  <»n-  /,,/,///,  E.  E. 

Soc.  ed.,  p.  79].  There  is  ak 
cl.-ar  statement  on  the  subject  in  an  authori 
tative  work  which  was  set  forth  by  the  Crown 
and  Convocation  jn  1687,  Wider  the  editor 
ship  of  Aichbishbp  Cranmer,  and  in  this  we 
tloui  •  •  .•  view  whii-h  \\  K  taken  by 

the  l(e>t  tlieoloirian>  of  the  unreformed  ( 'hun  h 
of  Mil--:  ind    r.  >p.  .-tiriLT  the   d.-votimial    u- 
this  -alutation.      "  We  think   it    convenient." 
sjtys  this  exposition  of  the  formula.  "  that  all 
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bishops  and  preachers  shall  instruct  and 
teach  the  people  committed  unto  their 
spiritual  charge,  that  this  Ave  Maria  is  not 
properly  a  prayer,  as  the  Paternoster  is.  For 
a  prayer  properly  hath  words  of  petition, 
supplication,  request,  and  suit ;  but  this  Ave 
Maria  hath  no  such.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  hath  used  to  adjoin  it  to  the  end  of 
the  Paternoster,  as  an  hymn,  laud,  and 
praise,  partly  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  and  partly  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  her  humble  consent  given 
and  expressed  to  the  angel  at  this  salutation. 
Lauds,  praises,  arid  thanks  be  in  this  Ave 
Maria  principally  given  and  yielded  to  our 
Lord,  as  to  the  author  of  our  said  redemption  ; 
but  herewith  also  the  Virgin  lacketh  not  her 
lauds,  praise,  and  thanks  for  her  excellent 
and  singular  virtue,  and  chiefly  for  that  she 
humbly  consented,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  holy  matron  St.  Elizabeth,  when  she 
said  unto  this  Virgin,  Blessed  art  thou  that 
diddest  give  trust  and  credence  to  the  angel's 
words  ;  for  all  things  that  have  been  spoken 
to  thee  shall  be  performed"  [Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  A.D.  1537.] 

Angelici. — This  name  was  probably 
given  to  the  worshippers  of  angels  to  whom 
reference  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  [Col.  ii.  18],  and  whose  error 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Angelics. — An  Anabaptist  sect  in  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  which  arose  about  A.D.  1596. 
[Comp.  ANGELIC  BKOTHERS.] 

Angelitae. — A  sect  of  Monophysites,  who 
so  designated  themselves  after  the  dedication 
of  their  first  church  in  Alexandria,  the 
"  Angolium."  They  were  JACOBITES,  and 
are  said  to  have  held  Tritheistic  opinions. 

[TlUTHEISTS.] 

Angelolatry.  [WORSHIPPING  OF  ANGELS.] 

Angelus. — A  Roman  Catholic  devotion 
which  gathered  around  the  ancient  form  of 
the  "  Hail  Mary  "  [ANGELIC  SALUTATION]  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
following  form: — "The  angel  of  the  Lord 
announced  unto  Mary,  and  she  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death.  Amen.  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to 
Thy  word.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  And  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.  Hail,  Mary,  thou  that  art,"  &c. 
"  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  pour  Thy  grace 
into  our  hearts,  that  as  we  have  known  the 
Incarnation  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
message  of  an  angel,  so  by  His  Cross  and 
Passion  we  may  be  brought  unto  the  glory 
of  His  Resurrection ;  through  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  This 


memorial  of  the  Incarnation  is  said  thre6 
times  a  day — in  the  early  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening,  by  strict  Roman  Catholics, 
and  one  of  the  church  bells,  called  "  the 
Angelus  Bell,"  is  rung  to  give  warning  of 
the  time  for  the  devotion,  which  is  said  wher 
ever  persons  may  happen  to  be. 

Anglican  Chants.    [Music.] 

Anglicans. — A  distinctive  name  given 
in  recent  times  to  those  High  Churchmen 
who  consider  that  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  strictly  those  of 
the  Post-Reformation  Church  of  England. 
The  term  is  rather  vague,  and  has  been 
often  used  to  designate  the  rather  narrow 
school  which  follows  the  seventeenth  century 
divines  of  the  High  Church  type,  such  as 
Andrewes,  Laud,  and  Cosin.  It  is  occasion 
ally  assumed  also  by  those  High  Churchmen 
who  look  with  jealousy  and  mistrust  upon  doc 
trines  and  practices  imported  into  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Continental  churches. 

Anglo -Calvinists. — A  name  given  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  at  a  time  when  it  was  sup 
posed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  especially  as  expounded  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion,  was  essentially 
Calvinistic. 

Anglo-Catholics. — A  designation  fre 
quently  assumed  by  the  earlier  members  of 
the  High  Church  party,  to  indicate  their 
community  of  faith  and  practice  with  the 
churches  in  open  communion  with  Rome,  and 
with  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  rather  than  with  Protestants. 

Anglo-Israelites. — The  name  given  to 
a  society  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the 
English  nation  is  descended  from  the  ten 
northern  tribes  who  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  were  carried  captive  by  Shal- 
maneser.  This  belief  rests  upon  forced  inter 
pretations  of  certain  texts  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  upon  a  mythical  story  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  having  carried  Jacob's 
pillar  to  Ireland,  whence  it  was  passed  on  to 
Scotland  to  become  the  coronation  stone,  and 
to  be  finally  transferred  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  As 'examples  of  "interpretation," 
we  need  only  mention  that  "Saxon"  is  de 
rived  from  "  Isaac's  son."  The  question  will 
be  found  amply  discussed  in  a  debate  between 
Messrs.  Hine  and  Roberts,  published  in  1879 
by  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row. 

Animales. — This  name  was  given  as  a 
name  of  reproach  in  very  early  times  to 
Christians,  to  indicate  their  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  only  among  a  sect  who  believed 
in  a  mere  spiritual  resuscitation  of  our  nature, 
their  notion  originating  in  an  exaggerated 
form  of  doctrine  taught  on  the  subject  of 
spiritual  resurrection  by  the  great  Origen. 
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Anker. — An  old  English  form  of  the  word 
A-NCHORET  or  ANCHORITE. 

Annalist. — That  member  of  a  monastic 
community  who  was  appointed  from  genera 
tion  to  generation  to  keep  up  a  continual 
record  of  its  annals.  These  annals  are  often 
interspersed  with  notices  of  public  events, 
which  make  them  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
historian,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
printed  among  the  volumes  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Annates. — The  first  year's  income  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  They  were  also  called 
"  First  Fruits,"  and  this  is  the  name  by 
which  the  payment  is  known  at  the  present 
day. 

This  severe  tax  was,  until  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  paid  to  the  Pope,  and 
its  abolition  in  that  form  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  towards  breaking  up  the  relations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Court  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Popes  originally  from  all 
bishops  whom  they  consecrated  with  their 
own  hands,  the  tax  being  a  commutation  of 
presents  previously  made  by  them  to  the 
Popes.  But  this  form  of  the  tax  was  abolished 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  a  later  age,  it  re 
vived  in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  and  in 
the  year  1253  the  payment  to  the  Popes  of 
the  first  year's  income  was  enforced  upon  all 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  rank ;  the  co-opera 
tion  of  the  Crown  being  secured  by  a  grant 
of  the  revenue  thus  collected  to  Henry  III. 
for  three  years.  In  1288  Pope  Nicolas  made 
a  similar  grant  of  the  annates  to  Edward  I., 
towards  the  expenses  of  his  crusade,  thus 
gaining  a  still  firmer  hold  on  this  tribute  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  So  burdensome  was  it, 
that  during  the  forty-five  years  between  1486 
and  1531  it  was  calculated  that  a  sum  amount 
ing  to  nearly  £50,000  a  year  of  modern  money 
was  annually  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  payment  of  an 
nates  alone,  "  beside  other  great  and  intoler 
able  sums  which  have  yearly  been  conveyed 
to  the  said  Court  of  Rome  by  many  other 
ways  and  means,  to  the  great  impoverishment 
of  this  realm."  In  1531,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Convocation  petitioned  the  Crown 
that  the  payment  of  annates  should  be  dis 
continued  ;  and  this  was,  in  reality,  the 
earliest  step  in  the  great  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  Church  of  England's  entire 
independence  of  Rome  :  for  the  petition  of  the 
clergy  contained  a  prayer  "that  in  case  the 
Pope  should  persist  in  requiring  such  pay 
ments,  the  obedience  of  England  should  be 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  See  of  Rome." 
This  petition  resulted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
[23  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  20]  which  enacted  that 
the  payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope  should 
cease  on  July  9th,  1533,  and  that  if  in  conse 
quence  he  should  refuse  to  grant  the  usual 


Bulls  for  the  consecration  of  any  bishop,  the 
latter,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
shall  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  "  according  and  in  like  manner  as 
divers  other  archbishops  and  bishops  have 
been  heretofore  in  ancient  times  by  sundry 
the  king's  most  noble  progenitors  made,  con 
secrated,  and  invested  within  this  realm.'' 

But  although  the  payments  of  annates  were 
thus  kept  from  going  to  Rome,  they  were  not 
abolished  altogether,  for  they  were  hence 
forward  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown.  They  were 
now,  however,  levied  in  a  more  just  manner, 
a  new  valuation  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
being  made — now  known  as  "  Liber  Regis," 
or  the  King's  Book — which  superseded  the 
papal  valuation  made  under  Pope  Nicolas  IV., 
and  which  exempted  small  benefices  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax.  This  valuation  of  1535 
is  still  in  force,  and  as  it  rates  benefices  by 
the  amount  of  their  income  at  that  time,  the 
payment  is  far  less  onerous  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Thus,  a  benefice  which 
was  worth  £30  a  year  in  1531  still  pays  to 
the  Crown  £30  as  the  "  first-fruits  "  or  first 
year's  income  of  a  new  incumbent,  though  it 
may  now  be  worth  £500  a  year. 

But  although  annates,  or  first-fruits,  are 
still  paid  nominally  to  the  Crown,  it  is  nearly 
two  centuries  since  they  ceased  to  form  any 
part  of  the  Crown  revenues.  For  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  portion  of  those 
revenues  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  com 
missioners,  under  the  name  of  "  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,"  for  the  augmentation  of  poorly- 
endowed  benefices.  Thus,  the  sums  paid  by 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  canons, 
and  the  richer  parochial  clergy  are  appro 
priated  to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  parochial 
clergy,  either  in  the  way  of  loans  for  the 
building  of  parsonage  houses,  or  by  a  per 
manent  addition  to  the  capital  from  which 
the  income  of  the  benefice  is  derived;  the 
grants  made  by  the  commissioners  being  met 
by  contributions,  generally  of  an  equal  amount, 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  to  be 
benefited.  Thus,  during  the  five  years 
1877 — 81  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  has  added 
on  an  average  £60,000  to  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  £26,000  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  fund  itself,  and  £34,000  from  the 
voluntary  benefactions  indicated.  [TENTHS.] 

Anne,  ST.  [July  26th]. — This  name  is 
handed  down  by  Christian  tradition  as  that 
of  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
earliest  notice  of  her  is  in  the  Apocryphal 
"  Gospel  of  St.  James,"  which  gives  Bethle 
hem  as  her  native  place,  and  speaks  of  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Matthan  the  priest. 
Matthan  is  said  to  have  had  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Sobe,  and  Anna,  or  Anne  ;  Mary  being 
married  to  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  and  being 
mother  to  Mary  Salome ;  Sobe  being  also 
married  in  the  same  village,  and  becoming 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Anne  being 
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married  to  Joachim,  a  man  of  Galilee.  St. 
Anne  and  Joachim  her  husband  are  said  to 
have  been  married  for  many  years  before  they 
became  the  parents  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
to  have  died  soon  after  they  had  dedicated 
her,  at  three  years  of  age,  for  the  service  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  [MARY,  THE 
VIRGIN.]  St.  Anne  was  deeply  venerated 
as  a  saint  by  the  Eastern  Church,  according 
to  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Epiphanius 
[Heres.  78,  79],  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
Greek  hymns  of  a  very  early  date  commemo 
rate  her ;  homilies,  which  were  preached  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  speak  of 
her  in  terms  of  laudation,  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian  dedicated  a  Church  in  her  name  at 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  Church  also 
commemorates  St.  Anne  upon  three  days  in 
the  year — on  Sept.  4th  is  her  festival  in  con 
junction  with  her  husband  St.  Joachim ; 
Dec.  9th  is  observed  as  the  day  of  her  con 
ception  ;  and  July  25th  as  that  of  her  death. 
In  the  Roman  calendar,  and  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  calendars  of  the  Church  of  England, 
she  is  commemorated  on  July  26th.  St.  Anne 
is  mostly  represented  in  sacred  art  in  the 
touching  situation  of  teaching  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Annihilation.    [ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.] 

Annihilation  of  Eucharistic  Ele 
ments.  [TRANSTJBSTANTIATION.] 

Anniversary,  or  YEAR'S  MIND. — The 
day,  in  the  year  following  their  deaths,  upon 
which  deceased  persons  were  commemorated 
by  a  special  mass,  or  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  A  faint  relic  of  such  a  com 
memoration  remains  in  the  custom  of  repeat 
ing  the  advertisement  of  a  person's  death  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  decease,  with  the 
words  "in  memoriam "  added  [ALL  SOULS, 
'  FEAST  OF.] 

The  term  "  year's  mind  "  was  also  used  as 
the  special  designation  of  a  mass  offered  on 
behalf  of  a  deceased  person  every  day  for  a 
year  after  their  departure. 

Annotine  Easter.— The  day  observed 
by  each  newly-baptised  person  in  the  Primi 
tive  Church  as  the  nominal  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  their  baptism  at  some  time,  mostly 
Easter,  during  the  preceding  year.  The  day 
was  not  a  fixed  one. 

Annual. — A  popular  name  given,  rather 
derisively,  to  any  priest  who  maintained  him 
self  chiefly  by  offering  Year's  Minds.  [ANNI 
VERSARY.] 

Annual  Commemoration.  —  [COM 
MEMORATION.] 

Annunciation,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE. — 
^March  25th.]— The  commemoration  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel's  visit  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  he  announced  to  her  the  coming 
birth  of  our  Lord.  In  the  Consuetudinary  of 


Sarum  it  is  called  the  Festival  of  "our 
Lord's"  Annunciation.  In  the  calendar  of 
the  Prayer  Book  the  title  is  the  "Annuncia 
tion  of  Mary,"  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Lessons, 
the  "  Annunciation  of  our  Lady."  The 
popular  designation  is  "  Lady  Day."  The 
festival  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  collects  for  it  being 
extant  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  St.  Gregory 
[A.D.  590]  and  St.  Gelasius  [A.D.  492],  and  a 
homily  on  the  day  existing,  which  was 
preached  by  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  who  died  A.D.  446.  It  is  also  men 
tioned  by  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Augustine,  and  other  writers  of  equally  early 
date.  It  is  one  of  five  days  on  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  commemorated  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Anoil.     To  anoint.     [ANOINTING.] 

Anointing,  or  UNCTION. — The  ceremonial 
use  of  oil  or  precious  ointment,  which  has 
been  previously  blessed  or  consecrated  for  the 
purpose.  Such  usages  in  the  Christian 
Church  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 
First,  the  anointing  of  persons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  Christian  life,  as  at  baptism,  in 
confirmation,  and  in  sickness ;  secondly,  the 
anointing  of  persons  occupying  ministerial 
positions,  as  of  the  clergy  at  their  ordination, 
and  a  sovereign  at  his  coronation  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  anointing  of  things  dedicated  to  sacred 
uses,  as  of  churches,  altars,  and  church  uten 
sils  or  "  ornaments." 

AT  BAPTISM.  —  The  use  of  unction  at* 
baptism  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  Tertullian  [A.D.  200],  in 
describing  the  rites  used  in  the  administration 
of  this  sacrament  in  his  own  time,  writes 
that  persons  having  been  thrice  dipped  in  the 
font  and  pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  Lord,  "  After  this,  having  come 
out  from  the  bath,  we  are  anointed  thoroughly 
with  a  blessed  unction."  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru 
salem  [A.D.  351],  who  describes  the  rites  of 
baptism  in  one  of  his  Catechetical  Lectures  in 
more  detail,  says,  "  Then  when  ye  were  un 
clothed  ye  were  anointed  with  exorcised  oil 
from  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  to  your  feet, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  good  olive 
tree,  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  Sacramentaries 
or  Service-books  of  the  sixth  century  it  is 
directed  that  when  the  newly-baptised  person 
is  taken  from  the  font,  he  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  priests,  who  shall 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  chrism  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  using  the  prayer  : — 

"  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  "Who  hath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  also  given  to  thee  re 
mission  of  all  thy  sins,  anoint  thee  with  the  chrism 
of  salvation  unto  eternal  life.  Amen." 

The  mediaeval  rites  of  baptism  were  founded 
on  these  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  child 
being  anointed  with  chrism,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders, 
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immediately  after  the  saying  of  the  Baptismal 
Vows,  and  again  after  the  putting  on  of  the 
chrisom,  or  white  vestment  [CHKISOM].  In 
the  Reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549  these  two 
anointings  were  retained,  but  upon  the  head, 
the  rubric  and  prayer  b^lng — 

"  Then  the  Priest  shall  anoint  the  Infant  upon  the 
head,  saying,  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  regenerate  thee  by  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given  unto  thee 
remission  of  all  thy  sins  :  He  vouchsafe  to  anoint 
thee  with  the  unction  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring 
thee  to  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  life.  Amen." 

In  the  later  Prayer  Books  the  anointing 
was  omitted,  and  only  the  sign  of  the  cross 
retained. 

AT  CONFIKMATION.—  The  rite  of  Con 
firmation  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
unction  "  or  "  the  anointing"  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  [2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27], 
and  was  retained  among  the  Early  Christians 
for  several  centuries,  being  called  "chrisma," 
as  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  [A.D.  600]. 
The  name  was  associated  with  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  by  several  of  the  fathers,  though 
some  slight  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  Confirmation  was  long  administered  im 
mediately  after  Baptism,  and  thus  the  cere 
monies  used  in  the  latter  sometimes  seem  to 
belong  to  the  former.  In  later  days,  when 
Confirmation  was  entirely  separated  from 
Baptism,  and  administered  some  time,  perhaps 
years,  afterwards,  the  anointing  is  clearly 
marked,  an  ancient  form  used  in  York  diocese 
about  A.D.  700  directing  after  the  words  of 
Confirmation  (similar  to  those  now  in  use), 
"  Here  he  is  to  put  the  chrism  on  the  forehead 
of  the  man,  and  say  :  Receive  the  sign  of  the 
holy  cross  by  the  chrism  of  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life.  Amen."  This  was 
the  usage  of  the  mediaeval  Church  of 
England,  but  in  the  first  English  Prayer 
Book  there  was  no  mention  of  anointing,  and 
if  the  custom  was  continued  by  some,  of  the 
bishops,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  it 
has  been  entirely  dropped  since  1662. 

IN  TIME  OF  SICKNESS. —  The  anointing 
of  sick  persons  with  a  view  to  their  recovery 
was  practised  by  the  Apostles  during  a  tem 
porary  mission  on  which  they  were  sent  by 
our  Lord  during  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  when  He  commanded  them  to  "  heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead, 
cast  out  devils  "  [Matt.  x.  8].  Respecting  the 
results  of  this  mission,  it  is  recorded  by  St. 
Luke  that  they  went  "  healing  everywhere  " 
[Luke  ix.  6],  and  by  St.  Mark  that  they 
"  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
-healed  them"  [Mark  vi.  13].  During  a 
whole  generation  there  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom,  but  it  is  then  mentioned  again 
by  St.  James  in  the  words,  "  Is  any  sick 
among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  "  [James  v.  14].  Singular  to  say,  there 
is  no  further  notice  of  what  seems  to  have 


been  so  familiar  a  rite,  and  one  ordained  by 
our  Lord,  for  about  three  centuries,  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  an  official  letter 
written  by  Innocent  I.  in  reply  to  one  of 
Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugubium,  in  the  year 
416.  The  rite  then  existing  is  associated,  as 
a  matter  on  which  no  doubt  had  ever  been 
raised,  with  the  rite  named  by  St.  James, 
but  St.  Innocent  adds  that  as  the  anointing 
oil  has  been  blessed  by  the  bishop,  it  may  be 
used  not  only  by  bishops  and  priests,  but  also 
by  lay  people,  who  may  use  it  for  its  intended 
purpose  "  in  their  own  necessities  or  those  of 
their  friends."  Towards  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  in  the  Sacramentary,  or  Service 
Book,  of  St.  Gregory  [A.D.  590],  we  come  upon 
an  office  for  the  administration  of  the  rite, 
and  the  words  of  it  show  that  it  was  still  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  The  rubric 
directs,  "Anoint  him  with  holy  oil,  and  say"1"1 
this  collect : — "  O  Almighty  God,  have  mercy 
upon  this  Thy  servant,  granting  unto  him 
pardon  of  all  his  sins  and  recovery  from  his 
dangerous  sickness  by  means  of  this  holy 
anointing  and  our  prayer." 

From  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  rite  of 
anointing  the  sick  has  continued  to  be  used 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Continental 
Churches,  but  a  popular  superstition  gradually 
gathered  around  it  which  associated  it  entirely 
with  the  death-bed,  and  the  idea  of  recovery 
by  means  of  it  was  almost  or  quite  lost  sight 
of,  although  it  was  still  found  in  theological 
writings.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
declared  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
found  in  "The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  officially  promulgated  in  the  year  1537  : 
— "  All  Christian  men  should  repute  and 
account  the  said  manner  of  anoiling  among 
the  other  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  foras 
much  as  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
grace :  whereof  the  visible  sign  is  the  anoil 
ing  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  God ;  which  oil 
(for  the  natural  properties  belonging  unto  the 
same)  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  signify 
and  figure  the  great  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
and  the  spiritual  light,  joy,  comfort,  and 
gladness  which  God  poureth  out  upon  all 
faithful  people,  calling  upon  Him  by  the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the 
grace  conferred  in  this  Sacrament  is  the  relief 
and  recovery  of  the  disease  and  sickness 
wherewith  the  sick  person  is  then  diseased 
and  troubled,  and  also  the  remission  of  his 
sins,  if  he  be  then  in  sin. "  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  first  set  forth,  in  1549,  this  doctrine 
was  also  illustrated  by  the  prayer  which  was 
appointed  to  be  used,  which  is  here  given 
with  the  preceding  rubric.  It  was  followed 
by  the  thirteenth  Psalm : — 
"  ^T  If  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed,  then 

shall  the  Priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  or 

breast  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying 

thus, 

AS  with  this  visible  oil  thy  body  outwardly  is 
anointed  :  so  our  heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God, 
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,.f  His  mtinite  goodness,  that  thv  soul   in- 
U-  iin.iinti-d  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
•:;    of  ull  strriijrtl. 

.-•*«;  and  vouchsafe  K»  H.~  gr«   ' 

.11  f.  n-stor,-  unto  th.-«-  tliy  »«odlly 
health,  ana  .stn-mrth,  t..  s.  rv.  Him  an.l  send  thee 
release  of  all  thy  pains,  trouM,-,  un-l  diseuss,  both 
in  bo<lv  ini'l  Bind.  And  howsoever  His  goodness 
rina  un  1  unsearchable  providence)  shall 
dispose  of  thee:we,  His  unworthy  m 

.ta.  humbly  beseech  the  Et.-nuil  Majesty  to 
do  with  thee  according  to  tlu-  multitude  ol  H 
nuim-niM.-  iii.T.-ies,  and  to  pardon  th.-e  all  thy  sins 
and  offences,  committed  by  all  thy  bodilj  senaea. 

•ns,  aii'l  carnal  atl'.'.-t  :•  -us  :  who  also  vouchsafe 
m.-n-ifully  to  grani  unt,,  thee  ghostly  strength,  by 
H  H  ;  spirit,  to  withstand  and  overcome  all 
temptations  and  assaults  of  thine  adversary,  that 
in  no  wise  he  prevail  again  t  that  tbou 

raayest  have  perfect  victory  and  triumph  against 
thederlL  sin,  and  diMth,  thromrli  Christ  our  Lord: 
Who  by  His  death  hath  overcome  the  prince  of 
diMth.an.l  with  thi-  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

ton  liveth  and  reigneth  God,  world  without 
end.  Aineu." 

This   short  office  was  not  inserted  at  the 
ion  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1552,  nor  in 
that  of  1661. 

The  name  of  "Extreme  Unction"  ha* 
clung  to  the  rite  in  popular  language  and  in 
Roman  theology  ever  since  the  twelfth 
century,  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  called 
"  the  oil  of  benediction,"  or  "  the  unction  of 
the  blessed  oil,"  just  as  in  the  Eastern  Church 
it  is  still  called  "the  prayer  oil,"  or  **  the 
holy  oil,"  and  it  is  never  used  except  for  a 
sick  person  who  is  obviously  dying  or  whose 
recovery  is  not  expected.  But  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  explains  the  effect  of 
its  use  in  a  way  not  far  different  from  the 
declaration  of  the  Church  of  England,  issued 
not  long  before,  for  it  is  there  said  "  to  remit 
lighter  offences,  to  rid  the  soul  of  the  languor 
and  infirmity  brought  on  it  by  sin,  and  of  all 
other  remains  of  sin  ;  to  strengthen  the  soul 
in  its  last  contest  with  the  Tempter,  and  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  sin.  The  recovery  of 
health,  if  advantageous  to  the  sick  person,  it 
also  Mid  to  be  a  benefit  of  the  sacrament,  but 
one  rarely  obtained  because  of  the  weakness 
of  faith  in  these  days  as  compared  with  the 
faith  of  Apostolic  times. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  throughout 
th.-  \V.  stern  Church  to  anoint  the  sick  with 
olive  oil  which  has  been  blessed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  by  a  bishop,  the  ptMflti  being 
anointed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  organs 
of  the  various  senses,  the  eyes,  611%  nostrils, 
mouth,  and  hands ;  a  suitable  form  of  words 
bring  used  at  each  anointing.  In  the  Eastern 
( 'hmvh  it  is  the  custom  to  use  oil  taken  from 
th-  sanctuary  lamp  of  the  church,  which  is 
Massed  in  the  sick  man's  room  by  seven,  or 
at  least  three,  priests. 

AT   OIL;  use  of  unction  as 

part  of  the  ordination  of  priests  and  consecra- 
of  l.i>h"i»s  is  .In-ivod  from  th«-  Levities! 
.  and  was  probably  intnulucM-d  into  the 
('hnsti  tn  Church  amnnir  "ther  Levitical  cere- 
nior  i    whoii   it  was   in  iii  ' 

.:<h    was    ' 


were  4 

n..t   'i.:      ' 

aiiini.i:  :  iii*  un.-tii  • 

tiral  ]>rir>thood  was  div;:. 
is  an  ussunliiil  part  • 

and  it  cannot    :  he  so  regunl.,1    m 

respect  to  th.    <  *hri>ti:in  nun;-:  • 

no  evidence  that  it  was  used  by  the  Apostles,  I 

or  by  th- 

in.-   I-iw   mi  ti. 

down  in  the  precepts  giv 
en  Sinai,  respecting  th«-  or>lin.iti<>i. 

and  his  sons: — "And  this  is  th.    i 

thou  shall  do  unto  them,  to  hullou 

minister  unto  Me  in  th-   j 

fices  and  other  rites  being  then  prescr; 

and    afterwards,    before     inv.-ntur.- 

the  sacred  robes  of  the  priesth i     M  1 

shalt  thou  take  the  aud 
it  upon  his  head  and  anoint  him. 

thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  ami  his  sons" 

[Exod.  xxix.   1—9].      "And  thou 
upon  Aaron  the  holy  garnu-i. 

him,  and  sanctify  him  ;  that  he  may  m: 
unto  Me  in   the   priest's  office.      An  1    th<>u 

shalt  bring   his  sons  and  cloth-    • 
coats;   and  thou   shalt  anoint  them  as  thou 
didst    anoint    their    father,   that    they   may  I 
minister  unto  Me  in  the  priest's  offic* 
their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everla- 
priesthood    throughout    their    gene-rations " 
[Exod.  xl  13,  14). 
The  earliest    period    at  whi 
•        •  .  •  •  .   •      -     •        .     .•     •. 

in  service  books  it  in  the  Sacra  mentor 
St.  Gregory  [A.D.  690],  where  directions  are 
given  to  iiiiiMMiiU  with  unction  the  ban 
the  priotsts  ordained;   a  si nu:  KJtngl 

pro\ided  for  in  the  case  of  dtinnni  as  w< 
priests  bv  the  English  Pontifit«l  of  Egb« 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  hands 
being    anointed   with   CHRISM  ;     the    Sacra- 
mentarv  of  Oelasius  [A.D.    r.'Jj.  where  it  is  i 
directed  that  the  hands  of  bishops  shall  be 
anointed  with  t-hrism.    In  '   OregCflfl 

[A.D.   690]  the    anoint ii.  Is  fM 

ordered  for  both  bishops  and  priests.     In  the 
English  bishop's  service-'  MI  an  the 

••I'-. •::.    ,1.  :  1  >.!*, 

priests,  and  deacons  are   all 
anointed  on  the  hands  with 
the  head  with  oil;   and 
Iliadiafal   practice,  th-    prayer  used  I 
-I  ;  lining     :  .-      •      :  .    '  • 

1.      ..  •  •       •   .  •  •  .  •       -    i.  in  H 

by    this    anointing    and    our    benedictiflfll 
Amen.     That  whomsoever  they  bless  may  lw 
blessed,    and    whomsoev.  ooimnnlj 

i:    ,\    :  •     ,  .-!.- 

The  use  of  anoint inur  in 

continued  by  the  O, 

yearl">4H;  an«i  .>--J  in  th«-  Churches 

of  the  East 

AT  Coit-  Jncrs 

•    ,    .  .,...,      ..   h 

from  the  customs  of  the  Jewish.     Although 


Ano 


Ano 


•.  Ilk--  that  "!'  1  :  :>-d  by  the 

.lk-;il  l*tw,  itsl>ivine  institution  is  equally 
voiiehed   lor  1 
case  of  Saul:  .ill  anoint   him 

.  ;:v  j.»  -ople  l>rael  ;  "   in  the  case 
1  tvi.l  :    ••  Pill  thin-'  horn  with  oil,  and  go, 

I  will  Kndtheeto  JeMetheBethlehemib 

I  Lav.-  jin.vi.l.  1  .M.  a  k.ag  among  his  sons  " 
[1  Sain.  i.\.  !'•  ;  \vi.  Ij;  ;tnd  in  th.  .  ase  of 
J.hu:  "  .It  hu,  the  son  of  Nirnshi.  .-halt  thou 

•noii  •    • 

Mi]. 

•••S    of    the    world    became 
-tiaiii-c'l.  •  :    unction  at  the 

' 
univ.-rs.-il,  and  lias  be,  n    used   in   If- 

mind. 

1  Miring     the     in.di.ev.il     {>.  riod     corona: 

.  is  all  other  •ervicet 

i    th- 

!:-h   r  1  111  <  • 

In  the  • 

the    i.nly    : 
tioin    that    "I'     medUeval     times    is    that    the 

:n.-<l    in  \>i 
.ui'l  not  dunnir  ' 

:  "nn    uith    \\!.  was 

anoint.  -d  i,v    Ai.hh: 

Houl.-y    ..n    .1   .  .:     will     !„. 

:\ed  that   th<-    rubric  din.ts  th.-  '      orona- 
iiitli.-iu  "  U)  be  sung 

'III  ;.VO. 

Th*  Qufrn  having  thu*  takm  Her  (kith,  retum»»oain 
on  th*  south  ndf  -j  th,-  AlUr  ;  and  kneeling 
rfUdtfOAl,! 

Ckoirnngeth  it  out. 
II  YMX. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  Souls  inspire. 
betny  end,.!  hop  with  this  Prayer  : 

y  Father,  who  by  anointing  with  oil 

'  -f  old  make  and  consecrate  King*.  Prie*tn,  and 

rr..].hets,  to  t«a<  rn  Thy  !',•<,  j.h-  Israel: 

BlewandHati.-tifvThv-ho-,.  :  .•toria.who, 

)>.v  <>ur  Office   and  Ministry,  is  now  to  be  anoint«tl 

.    and 

hand  ujx.r.  thf  Ampulla.      f  couuecratwlQaecn.  f 
r1"-  '-  '•'  -•••  nl.  with  the  Holy 

i-h-h   Her 
with    Thy    fm»  iiu.l    rrinn-ly   Sj  irit,    th,>    Si-: 

f    Counsel 
f  Knowledge 

u.-  (^Miiiru-H,  tin.l  till  h  i    with  the 

r,  now  in,.!  \,ntn. 

I'raytr  hiing  ended,  th*  Choir  ring  : 

\M  : 

i  riest    and    Nathan    the    Pr. 

g  ;    :u..l   ai.  ,.  re- 

May  the  King  h»e  for  ever 
lujah  !—  1  Kings  i.  39,  40. 

inm+ncement  of  the  Anthem,   the    Qu«e*. 

rwwy  "-,  90*  **for«  th. 

tended  ,     an<j   awufcd   / 


Altar,  vith  a  Faldstool  before  it,  wherein  She  is  to  b» 
Anointed. 

f*  of  the  Garter  hold  over   Her  a  rich 

J'.iU  of  Silk,  vr  (.'  ,  ,.,,„. 

-tminxter  taking   </«,-  AmjmUm 

Mt.ir,  RsUUfcthffN  f-nd'i,itour- 

ing  *<",  H     ;y  Oil  into  the  »j-(.  /.  it  the 

Arclilishu})   anviiitcth   the   Queen,   iu  tUc   J-'u 
Crow  : 


Crourn  of  the  Head,  and  on  the  Palms  of  loth 

• 

Be   Thou   anointed    with    Holy    Oil,    a> 
PrieatH,    and    Pn»i-l'«-t<    w«-r»-    an"..  int.  -.1.       And    tw 

non  was  anointed  King  hy  Za«iok    th*     l 
aud  Nathan  the   Prophet,    so    U-  ;ut..l, 

'.•--•  'i.   U  :     OOMM  -•  .'•    :     QjBl  •    .   OTW   •  i.  -    I1.  opl<  '. 
^li..in   tl>.-  li.ith  KIV.-H  y..  H  to  rule 

and  goveru,  In  tli.    n.nn,-  ,,t  ..fthe 

Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost     .  ; 

•/••  Dean  of  WettmiiuUr  layelh  the  Ampulla 

and  Spoon   upon    thf  Altar,  and  thf  Queen  kneelfth 

,     nd  the  Archbishop  tUndina  on 

f  the  Altar,    taith   tin*   Prayer   or 

HUsiing  over  Her: 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  by 

wu*  ammiti-1   with  th.-  (Hi  ,,f  ^L, 
above  his  fellows,  by  his  Holy  Au.  .lown 

anon  jour  Head  and  Heart  the  blettsiim  < 
Qbost,  and  prospi  r  th.   \\,,i, 
by  the  Assistance  <  f  H  i.-  H.-uveiily  Grace  you 
preserve  1  1.      :  •>!iiiuiite<l  t<>  you 

Wealth,  Peace,  and  Godliness  ;  an  . 

•  us  course  •  .ij-.i-al   Kn  .. 


• 
•re    Htr    Majesty   u   ditrobed 

i  Edward'  » 

(  '•'•  •  i   ••  •  i    •    •  •  ••        •/,<•  Area,  ovtr  • 


. 

.  li  the 
:  i>t  <.ur  Lord.     Anun. 

'Vayer  being  tnied,  the  Queen  arises,  and  sits 
d</VA  ayain  n. 

Anomians.     [ANTINOMIANS.] 

Anomceans.     '1'i.-  most  extreme  div 
scvt,   so   named  from  its 
tin.-tiv.-  t.n.t.  that  the  Srcon-i 

nity  is  entirely   unlit 
-j    t<»   tin-    First     JVr.son    in    essence   or 
'  trie,-;  that  is.  that  tl.  f  one 

with  tlu-  Fath.-r"  [(ir.  // 

aa    is     stated    in    the    N  •  ed  ;    nor 

niilar  substancr  [<ir.  />io»], 

Thrir  leader 

Itlsmith,  and  thenaphy- 

\nti.M-h,  \vho,  .,-  ;  ;il)ortive 

mptotobeo  -hop 

'  tin..}.].-  in  :h.-    •  -indi-r  the 

»ltl|il  .hili.ui  th«-  AjM.state. 

-  unknown,    hut    he 
i     took    ]>o88e8sion,   for    after 

from      pi;,,-,.      Jo      j,l:,,-,.      l,y     the 

di.  .1    at    '  '..nstanti- 
I  l>       ;  ::  :    :          "iitinued, 

•  '1   l.y   hi-  s.-eretary 

BnnomiuB,  from    whom   the    Anoin.i-ans  were 
also   call.,1    F.u:  :  -tate- 

ni'  nt  of  Ai  i  u;  opinion*  w:i>  M  t,  ,-,  nti  to  the 

-  as  to  the  orthodox 

theins.lv.  s.  the  hard  logic  of  tlie  Anoimi-ans 
:IIL'    th.-    j.nnrij.lrs    of   th.     S.  -mi-A  rians 
farther  than  they  W€t«  pi  0      Th.  ir 

"I'in;  .  Mined     a>     lien-tiral     by 

the     -  th«-    Syi. 

fi.D.  358],  in  t  -i.-i.-i 

\.i>.    o-V.'j,   in    :  m    S\n..d    (,f    An- 


Ans 
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ininuiu,    and    finally     ami    derisively    at    th.' 
ral  Council  of  Constantinople  [A.D.  381]. 

Alisauo,  ST. — Until  th--  thirt.M-nth  c«-n- 
tury  In-  was  the  patron  saint  of  Si.'iia  in  Italy. 
The  legend  of  his  lit,-  an  Bribes  him 

as  the  son  of  a  lioman  noblnnan,  and  nan  it-  s 
that  he  had  been  secretly  baptised  by  the  in 
fluence  of  his  Christian  nurse.  At  nineteen  ho 
is  said  to  hav.  made  his  religion  openly  known, 
converting  many  of  the  people  of  Siena  and 
baptising  them.  After  many  sufferings, 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  he  was  at 
Lad  1»  h.  uded  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Arhia. 

Anselm,  ST.  [A.D.  1034—1109.]  The 
Unity-fourth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
oo-upied  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  for  more 
than  sixteen  years  [A.D.  1093—1109],  during 
the  reigns  of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  I. 
Anselm  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  belonged 
to  a  noble  Italian  family  at  Aosta,  in  Pied 
mont,  his  father's  name  being  given  aa 
Gondulph,  and  his  mother's  as  Hemmeberga. 
Early  in  life  he  desired  to  take  monastic  vows 
upon  him,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  by 
his  father,  and  travelled  as  a  young  gentle 
man  of  good  estate  for  several  years  in  France 
and  Normandy.  At  length  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Lanfranc  (subsequently  his  pre 
decessor  at  Canterbury),  who  was  then  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  in  A.D.  1060, 
when  ho  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Anselm  became  a  monk  of  Bee  ;  three  years 
afterwards,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded 
him  as  prior  of  Bee,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  about  fifteen  years,  when  ho  was  elected 
abbot.  He  thus  spent  thirty-three  yean  of 
his  life  in  a  place  which  was  becoming  cele 
brated  as  an  illustrious  school  of  learning, 
and  whence  proceeded  some  of  the  most  dis 
tinguished  churchmen  of  that  age.  It  was 
during  Anselm's  residence  at  Bee  that  he 
wrote  most  of  his  numerous  works,  and 
originated  that  definite  and  exact  system  of 
reasoning  on  theology,  of  which  the  SOHOOL- 
MHX  were  for  several  centuries  the  exponents  ; 
Anselm- head  ing  the  orthodox  or  REALIST  line. 
To  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  his  con 
nection  with  England  as  its  primate  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  life. 

His    friendship    with     Lanfranc     brought 

Anselm  from  Normandy  on  occasional  visits 

to  England,  where  his  reputation  rose  very 

hiirh.  and  where  he  gained  the  respect  of  the 

<  'on. pi.  ror  and  his  sons.     In  the  year  1093  he 

visit*  <1   th*-  (oiintry  aj^ain  for  the  purpose  of 

:;ilini:  tli*    death-bed  of  the  great  Hugh 

Lupus  Karl  of  Chester;  and  while  at  Chester, 

Irsiird  to  visit  the  kinir.  William  Kufu>, 

who  was  lyinur  dangerously  ill  at  < 

Tin-   Archbishopric  of  Cant*  rbury  had  been 

.Tit  t'«T  »'(>•;:  r -iii<  .•  the  death  of 

s  were  also  vacant, 

king  dela\  nominations  to  them 


th"     1    •  tli*  ir 

-•  ini  ji.'isu.idtd   William  to  do 
his  duty  by  appointing  bishops  to  ti  • 

sees;  ami  eventually,  umi*  i    \  .  m  all 

h,-  consent  I  him- 

II   ;li>    >ui  eessor  of    1  He  was 

.    .n    Deoemba     »th.    loi'.". 

livi-d    through    a    .-tirnr.-    pr:!; 

ral  of  wl  i  "•  on 

the  continent. 

As  Archbishoj,  «.f  Canterbury,  Ansehn  >ii.l 
much  to  rivet  on  tin  (  hi  those 

chains  of  Taj  al   iiMiri-atifii   wl.i«h   it  O 
much  bitterness  and  « ninity  t<>  undo. 
Gregory  VII.,  better  kn   «m  u   llild.i 
who   occupied   the    1'apal    tin- i  -     in m    A.I>. 
1073  to  A.D.  1085,  li  . 

of  the  Roman  See  to  a  h*  \  had 

never  reached  before  in  i  \Mth  th. 

n.i  H.  nry  I  V.\ 
and  his  policy  led  to  the  • 
Pope,     Guibert,    Bishop     of     1- 
Clement    III.,  in  A.D.    1080, 
twenty  yean  recognised  as  pope 
sidera\>le  portion  of  the  Church.     31  <  >i 
on  the  death  of  Hildebrand  in  A.I>.    1' 
successor    was    elected,    in     the    pn.-.  n    of 
Victor  III.,  whose  death  took  pla 
1087,  and  who  was  then  succeeded    1  \     I  i- 
b.m    II.,  who    died    in    A.D.    10*. 
Ansehn  became  Archbishop  «.i 
A.D.  1093,  he  found  that  William  \i\r 
barons  recognised  Clement  1 1 1 .  as  j 
he  himself  recognised  Urban  II.     It 
to  the  king  for  permissi*  i 
he  might  receive  the  PA 
but  permission  was  refused,  th<    ptll 
eventually  sent  to  the  kii 
in    1095,   and  delivered   to    An-« -1m    1 

s    \  .  i.  :_  i.'.-  .  \'.  i     :    .:    .- 

strife  between  king  and  a: 

pope  and  anti-pope  which  la> 

wnenAnsehnsocoeededin 

of  Urban  II.  on  the  kiimaml  his  frii  mis 

success  which  the  ai « 

behalf  of  tlie  pope  v 

brandine  policy,  aga  : 

it,  led  to  further  disputes  1>«  • 

William    II.;  and  th    he    was 

required  to  take  an  •  .ml  to 

renounce  all  right  <  : 

England    to  the  }*< 

made  it  necessary  for  him  t- 

until   the   death    of  his  sov<  : 

accession  of  Hci. 

The  Arehbihi  but  \\:m 

soon   called   to    K..n:«-     1-y    tl 
cause  he  had  so  t*tr«-ntrl> 
he  was  at  Home,  the  Lateran   <  '««i.ni •;'. 
held,   and,  as  no  A;  • 

had  ever  boon  prcMMit   on   such   an  occaSHH 
th* •!•••  \\.r--  doubts  at*  to  tin-  j-rrn-d*  i 
sliould  In-  irivni  ti>  him.      I'rKm    II.  «i. 
the  question   by  pla  !m  on  his 

h.md,  with  tin-  (ompliju*  ntni 


Ant 


so  murk  a  :  itive  bishop,  but  a  brother 

pope,  the   Pope    of   that    i.tlu-r  world   which 
stretched  forth    into  tin-    unknown   \\Yst    of 

On    tli--    death   of    William    Rufus,  in  A.D. 

1100,  the  archbishop  returned  from  Kome  t<> 

that     "other    wor.d  "     \\n.r.-    his    duties    lay. 
But     almost     immedia'  -ly     the     ombit: 
quarrel    !>••!  \\.en   kin*,'  and  archbishop  .,_ 

.    An-'-lm    opp  >Mii'_r     Henry    I.    on    the 
I,  a^  he    h ad  op{>O8ed 

brother  on  that  of  the  rival  popes. 
Bishops  had  been  elected  to  vacant  sees 
during  tho  years  of  the  archbishop  s  ahs 

iithou_-h   not  consecrated,  th.  • 

I   estates  from  the  kinir  by  the 
ordin  ,:id-  r 

N'orman     kiirj-s.     the     d<-liv--ry     by     the 

•  i   ' 

•  ;>al   rin_r.  which  hid   c,,me  into  th-- 
kiiiLr  'ii  tli"  death  <>f  tin-  prec.   . 

;     ll'iny 
' 

ling     th  a 

prohibit*-  i  ^  so  by  the  Hull  which 

•.a   II.  had    issued   in 

TITI-KK.  ]        All-  llll     00 

II  ^  ii  his  sov.-rei^n  was  receiv.  1 

by  th.-    !!•  w  I'  II..  and    th«-   latter 

:  :  ,  forbidding  the  Kn^'i^h 

kin^   to    do    aiivth:: 
Bull    of   his    jn-.-d 
hi<h'>}i   An-  l:n 

iniiiH- 1  away  H-MM   I  .M_  I  tud  For  abool  - 
years,    n'turnini;    only    in     1  H»7.    two   years 

11  red, 

'••iiry,    in    April,    1H)'.».    An^lni   was 
irs  «.M.   and   had    U-.-n    ar«-h- 
ti>.  liir   th.-  -fat-  : 

•ut  of   th.- 

country.        N- arly     th>-     wh"L-     titii.-    »f     liis 

.iniT     and 

:  ;ir^  t'"l'  th ••  11;  lint  n 
l»y  the-  !',>!,«•>  f.ir  th 

iiuthority    in    tip     Church    oi     I''.iiLrl  tnd.        li 
nt    which    culniinat.-d    in 
th.-   iir,t  '  L-  t    the 

i'Ut     the      Ii. 

liient    w.is    In     I'r.nn    beinx'    s,»    ni»l)le    :t 

Ifl     Seem      to       in   .  the 

;  mi  whii-h  An--  lui  and  those  who  followed 

in   h  from   the 

•institutional  authority  of  tin-   Kin-^s 

ot    Bngland,   and    sluvi>h    sal.juLration    to   the 

;:ional    authority    which    the    I ' 

:  .mi-  claim.-d  to  i  the  ('hun-h  ••!' 

nid.        II  id     he    1,,.,-n     ;,n      l-'.n-lishman. 

Iiu     would      probably     have     taken     the 

.!ch     rasr     the    UMlIpatioJK 

1    by  the    p,,p,  s  at    that    time   coul.l 
been   maintained,  and    the  history  «»f 
IliiL-land  would 

•  ditb  r.-nt    t'roni    wh  it    it 

>''ishop  ill.  rbury  mi  April 

1    was    at    fiiM     bui-i.-d    in     fr..nt    «.f 
•.  ard>  in  St    An--lnr> 


.lust   t)efore  the  current  of  English 

Church  aiiairs  set  m  stiMilily  for  the  K,  ior- 
mation.  he  was  canonised  by  the  efforts  of  his 
Mort,  ,n.  April  21st,  the  day  of  his 
death  bt  -ini;  the-  day  appointed  for  his  eom- 
ineinoration. 

Antechapel.     'I'lu     western    portion    of 

'  <r     other     ch  Ipel.    which     is    screened 

off,    or    otherv.  '<d,    fmm    the    part 

.     for     I>i\  Sometimes     it 

'he     lorm    of     a    we>tern     trans»-pt, 

as  in    the   chajn-l   of    N-  A     '  ollege,   Oxford; 

.milar  to  the  nave  of  a  diurch 

or  cathedral,  as  at  King's  College,  Oambn 
Ante-Communion    Service.      That 

]>orti"ii    "f    the    (  'oinmunion    S-rvice   of    the 
•ok    which    precedes  the    pnyer   t..r 
the    Church    Militant.      It    is    sometimes    said 
by  i:  'imir  to  the  directions  ^ivi-n  in 

the  hist  rubric  at  the  end  of   the  Communion 

mil  ntlc  r  Hulif 
m]  shall  kc  said 

all  t1  'intc'l  ut   tltf   i'">n//i" 

the  i  for  the  whole 

state  '  imreh    Militant   here  on 

i  >f     tfn*i' 

'ore  rehearsed,  concluding 
Ant  elucan  Assemblies.     A  designa 

tion    Lriveii    in    times    of    persecution    to    tbe 
.s    of    the    early    Christians,    especially 
to   the    Holy    I  l>ecause   tli«  y 

held.  pjirtly  f-'i  -;ike,  at  a  v.  iy  • 

hour.  i 


Antependium.  —  The  cloth  which  hancrs 
in    ii  'Ut    of   the  altar.     It   is  also  called  a 
:.tal."     [ALTAR  CLOTH.] 

Anthem.  —  This   word    is    derived    from 

the     Latin     i/nfi/Jton,    a     singular    form    of 

the      plural      (Jreek     word      n,tf  //>//<',,«!.      its 

oriiMiial     form    in    Anirlo-Sa\on     and     Karly 

>h      Ii.  iiiLr     nn'it'n.    and     <mt>-m.        The 

.••     softened     into    ,,i,    a>    in    stcfn, 

.    of     a    tree.       This     ori-inal    fonil 

to    the     mode     of     singing,     that 

of  sinirintr  its  several  divisions  alternately 

from  sid.   to  vide  ,,f  the  .-hnir.     [ASTIPHONAL 

SiN(;is(;.j      l>ut    in  course  of  time  this  strict 

sense  of  the  word  passed  away,  and  the  term 

becam.   that  of  a  short  sacred  song  in  words 

•i    from    the    Mible,   which  was 

nid    alter   a    pxilm.  to   :jivc   the 

keynote  of  the  sense   in  which  the  psalm  was 

9a<  h   an   antiphoii  was  am-iently  sung 

with  the  Penitential  Psalms  when  used  before 

the  Litany,  and  is  still  r.  tain,  d  in  the  Litany 

and    in    the    service    for  the  Visitation  of  the 

.   api-earinir  in    tin-    latter   place^in^tho 

;•  member  not.  l.o,d.  our  iniquities, 

nor   tin-   ini.iuities  of  our   fore  fat  bei  •>.      Spa  re 
CM,  L"  "d    Lord.  I]   ii-    Thy  people,  whom  Th"U 
med  with  Thv  most    precious  blood. 
and    1       not    anirry    with    u-     :  Bill 

further  on  in   the  >ame  R 
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still  attached  to  its  Psalm,  the  seventy-first, 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  cross 
and  precious  blood  hast  redeemed  us,  save  us, 
and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord;"  the  only  place  in  the  Prayer  Book 
where  an  antiphon  occurs  for  use  exactly 
in  its  original  way. 

The  transition  from  an  antiphon,  antefn, 
antempne,  or  antem  of  this  kind  to  an  an 
them  in  the  modern  sense  is  sufliciently  obvi 
ous.  A  practice  arose  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days  of  singing  such  anthems  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  service,  evensong  then  ending 
with  the  third  collect.  Thus  Btrype  writes,  on 
the  authority  of  a  contemporary  record,  that  on 
Mid-lent  Sunday,  March  iMtli,  1560,  "in  the 
afternoon  Bishop  Barlow,  one  of  King 
Edward's  bishops,  now  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
preached  in  his  habit  before  the  Queen.  His 
sermon  ended  at  five  of  the  clock ;  and  pre 
sently  after  her  chapel  went  to  evensong.  The 
cross  as  before  standing  on  the  altar;  and  two 
candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  in  them. 
And,  service  concluded,  a  good  Anthem  was 
sung."  This  custom  was  probably  a  common 
one  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  is  preserved  still  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
at  the  end  of  our  present  service.  But  when  the 
Prayer  Book  was  brought  into  its  present  form, 
in  1661,  a  rubric  was  inserted  after  the  third 
collect  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  which 
made  the  anthem  more  definitely  a  part  of 
Divine  Service — "  In  Quires  and  places  where 
they  sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem."  In 
the  choirs  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches  the  rubric  is  exactly  observed  by 
the  singing  of  an  anthem  of  the  kind  illus 
trated  above,  the  words  being  usually  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture;  and  many  such  an- 
theins  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  provincial 
cathedrals.  In  parish  churches  a  hymn  in 
verse  is  generally  sung  as  the  anthem/though 
of  late  years,  owing  partly  to  the  improve 
ment  in  church  choirs,  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  compositions  recently  written  for 
this  purpose,  anthems  are  frequently  to  be 
heard  in  many  churches. 

Antholin,  ST.— A  martyr  at  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  in  A.D.  255,  and  commemorated  on 
February  6th. 

Anthony,  ST.     [ANTONY.] 

Anthropomorphism.— The  error  of 
attributing  man's  [Or.  anthropoti]  form  [Gr. 
inprphe]  to  the  Divine  Nature.  It  was  defi 
nitely  maintained  by  a  sect  called  Audians  or 
A  u <la>ans,  after  their  leader  Audreus  or  Audius. 
The  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites  flourished 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  Meso 
potamia. 

Anthropopathism  [tir.fnttlinlpn^  man; 
/mi host,  an  affection]. — An  error  similar  to 
that  named  in  the  preceding  article,  attribu 
ting  to  God  the  same  feelings,  affections,  and 
capacity  for  suffering,  as  belong  to  man. 


Anti-Adiaphorists.    [AI.I.U-HOKISTS.J 


Anti-Burghers. 
Anti-Calvinists.     [An  MI  MANS.] 

Anti-Christ,  Tn  •.  This  is  tin-  title  [Gr. 
Ho  jfjUicMrittoi]  oy  which  St.  John  [1  John 
ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3,  '1  John  7]  f«ur  ti: 
nates  a  personal  oppi.mnt  of  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom  on  earth,  who  is  iviVnvd  to  without 
being  named  by  other  \\iiti  is  of  tin-  Old  and 
inii-nts.  The  idea  contained  in  tin- 
title  is  that  of  a  person  who  not  only  opposes 
himself  to  Christ,  but  one  who  also  sets  him 
self  up  in  His  place.  "'1  he  Antichrist" 
fessing  to  be  "the  Chri>t  :  "  this  beinir  the 
full  sense  of  the  Greek  pn-positinn  "anti.  " 

The    earliest    ret.  •;.  ,      anti- 

M*  ->iah  is  in  the  prophet  who  sj  • 
fully  of  the  Messiah  than  any  other  ex 
cept  Isaiah  —  the  prophet  1'aniel.  Describing 
his  vision  of  the  last  age  of  the  world,  and 
the  events  attending  the  eominir  of  tin- 
M-ssiah  to  judgment.  Daniel  speaks  of  a 
and  kingdom  which  will 

arise  up  in  opposition  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This   power    is    actuated,    and    the    kingdom 
organised    and    ruled,   by    a   human    person 
represented  under  the  common  mystical  i 
of  a  "  horn,"  but  a  horn,  or   j  .  u.  r,   having 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a  mouth  q 
ing  "great  things"  |D.«n.  vii.   S.  viii.  S      n  ], 
"a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  who  shall   do 
according  to  his  will,  and  i.e  shall  exalt   him 
self,  and  magnify  himself  ai  god; 

and  shall  speak  marvellous  thi:  :  the 

God  of  gods,  and  shall  prospt  -r  until  the  in 
dignation  shall  be  accomplished."     It  is  also 
represented  that  this  Antithetic    kin-    will 
wield  great  military    power,   being  one  who 
shall  "  honour  the  god  of  forces,"  who  shall 
"  enter  into  the   countries,  and  shall  overflow 
and  pass  over;"   who   ".-hall   enter  also  into 
the    glorious   land,"    "who    shall    plan! 
tabernacles    of  his   palace  hetw.en   tin- 
in    the     glorious    holy     mount  .in,"     v. 
"  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not    by   his   ..\\n 
power,"    and    "who   shall  come    to    his     .  nd, 
and    none    shall     help    him"    [Dan.    .\; 
—  45],        St.     Paul     can    hardly     be     doul.ted 
to     be     looking     towards    th  ,mi- 

theistic  person,  when  he  writes  of"  Th.    1 
less  One."  "whoopposeth  and  exalteth  him 
self  against  everything  that   is  called  God.  or 
that   is  an  object  of  Worship.  So  that   hesittetll 

in  the  temple  of  (led,  showing  forth  hi: 
that  hi-  is  God"  [2  Thess.  ii.  :{.  4]. 

But  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  •;:•  nt 

tlie  antitheistic   king  who  will  wield   so  gnat 
a  power  in  the  last  age  of  the  world  i*  g 
rally  set    forth   as  a   human    person   who  will 
simulate    the     Person    and     P..W.  r    ,.f     • 
Incarnate  ;    hence,  h,  ;},,.   distil, 

title  of  Antichrist,  not  of  Antitheos.  the 
opponent  of  (;..d.  and  the  terms  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  are  often  borrowed  from  tho<*o 
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used  respecting  Christ.  Thus  Antichrist  has 
his  "Advent,"  and  "Appearing,''  and 
"  Revelation  in  his  appointed  time."  As  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  "  the  mystery  of  the 
Godliness,"  so  Antichrist  brings  "  the  mystery 
of  the  Lawlessness  ;  "  and  as  Ohrift  is  known 
in  His  Kingdom  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God," 
so  Antichrist  is  represented  as  having 
"two  horns  like  a  lamb,  though  he  spake 
like  a  dragon"  [Rev.  xiii.  11].  "The 
Deceiver,"  wrote  Hippolytus  [A.D.  220—230], 
in  a  treatise  on  Chn.>t  and  Antichrist, 

ins  to  liken  himself  in  all  things  to  tin- 
Son  of  God.  Christ  is  a  lion,  so  Antichrist 
is  a  lion  ;  Christ  is  a  King,  so  Antichrist  also 
is  a  king.  The  Saviour  was  manifested  as 
a  Lamb,  so  he  too  will  appear  as  a  lamb, 
though  inwardly  he  is  a  wolf.  The  Saviour 
came  into  the  world  in  the  Circumcision,  so 
also  will  he.  The  Saviour  sent  apostles 
among  all  nations,  and  he  in  like  manner  will 
send  false  apostles.  The  Lord  gave  a  seal  to 
those  who  believed  in  Him,  and  he  will  gi\e 
one  in  like  manner.  The  Saviour  aj.j. 
in  the  form  of  man,  and  he  too  will  come  in 
human  form.  The  Saviour  raised  up  His 
holy  flesh,  and  showed  it  like  a  temple,  and 
lie  will  rai.-e  a  temple  of  >tom-  in  Jeru.silem." 
It  was  also  believed  l.y  some  early  ('hri>tian 
writers  that  Antiehri>t  would  he  an  Incar- 
nation  of  the  Kvil  One.  "  For  the  devil," 
Theodoret,  when  commenting  on  Daniel  vii.  -jr., 
"  will  imitate  the  Incarnation  of  our  God  and 
Saviour:  and  as  the  Lord  was  manit 
by  the  instrumentality  of  man's  nature,  and 
wrought  our  salvation,  so  the  devil  also  shall 
take  a  meet  instrument  of  his  wii-ke-i: 
and  by  means  thereof  shall  show  forth  his  own 
operation,  deceiving  such  men  as  are  indolent 
and  off  their  guard,  with  false  signs  and 
wonders,  and  a  parade  of  simulative  miracles." 
This  latter  feature  in  the  patristic  i-oneeption 
of  the  Antichrist  is  in  acconlam •»•  with  our 
Lord's  own  predictions  respecting  the  last 

of  the  world  : — "There  shall  arise  false 
(.'hrists  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show 
great  signs  and  wonders  ;  insomuch  that,  if 
it  were  pos>i  hie,  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
eleet"  [Matt.  xxiv.  24]. 

This  last  characteristic  of  the  Antichrist's 
work  is  closely  associated  with  the  statement 
of  St.  Paul  that  he  will  set  himself  up  as  a 
higher  ohjeet  of  worship  than  "all  that 
is  called  God."  "In  this  crowning  feature 
of  the  last  assault  on  Christianity,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  person,  kingdom,  and  wor 
ship  of  Satan  incarnate,  or  of  a  man  wholly 
- -ssed  by  Satan,  \vill  be  offered  to  the 
world  as  a  substitute  for  the  Person,  Kingdom, 
and  worship  of  God  Incarnate,  our  Lord 
•Ie>us  Christ.  As  'the  mystery  of  the  Godliness' 
is  the  manife>tion  of  (iod  in  the  flesh,  so  a 
dreadful  imitation  of  it  will  be  'the  m\  - 
of  the  La\vles>m>^.'  "  The  "abomination  of 
deflation  "  may  then  be  truly  said  to  "  stand 
in  the  holy  place,"  when  the  man  of  sin,  the 


son  of  perdition,  "  the  lawless  one,  who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  exceedingly 
against  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  an 
object  of  worship,  does  in  his  final  pride  '  sit 
in  the  temple  of  God,'  even  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  by  proclaiming  himself  to  be  the  one 
only  object  of  Divine  worship,  and  declaring 
himself  that  he  is  God"  [Blunt's  Annot. 
Bible,  iii.  547].  It  is  to  this  climax  of  Anti- 
christianism,  the  substitution  of  himself  for 
Christ,  that  the  words  of  the  Revelation  seem, 
to  refer,  when,  writing  of  such  an  Antichrist, 
the  prophet  says.  "All  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  \voi>hip  him,  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  [Kev.  xiii. 
8]. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  powerful  princes,  who 
have  showed  themselvei  greatly  opposed  to 
religion,  whether  before  or  after  the  Incar 
nation  of  our  Lord,  would  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  Antichri>ts.  So  the  great  persecutor 
Antiochus  Kpiphan.  s  was  generally  considered 
by  the  Jews;  so  Mahomet,  the  ^ivat  personal 
opponent  of  Chri>t,  ha>  always  been  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world. 
41  As  the  Saviour."  said  St.  .Jeioiue,  "had 
Solomon  and  the  other  saints  as  types  of  His 
coming,  so  we  may  rightly  believe  that 
Antichrist  had  as  a  type  of  himself  that  most 
wicked  King  Antiochus,  who  perseeiited  the 
saints,  and  profaned  the  Temple.  The  Em- 
peior  N'eio,  the  first  great  persecutor  of 
(  hri>tians,  was  long  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  "  many  Antichrists,"  of  whom  St.  John 
ks ;  and  his  resuscitation  as  the  actual 
Antichrist  was  long  expected. 

Antidicomarianites. — The  name  of  a 
sect  which  arose  in  Arabia,  Rome,  and  else 
where,  in  the  Litter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
its  meaning  being  that  of  "  Opposers  of 
Mary."  They  were  als.i  called  Antidico- 
marites,  Antimarites,  and  Antimarians,  by 
early  writers.  They  denied  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  remained  a  virgin  ever  after  as 
well  as  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  main 
taining  that  those  who  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels  as  "  His  brethren  "  were  her  children 
by  a  husband  whom  she  married  after  the 
death  of  Joseph,  or  by  Joseph  himself.  This 
principal  tenet  of  the  sect  was  revived  by 
inany  of  the  early  Puritans  at  the  time  of 
tin-  'Reformation,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
vigorously  defended  the  opinion  of  Mary's 
Perpetual  Virginity.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  who 'held  these  opinions  were 
ever  formed  into  an  organised  body. 

Antidoron.     The  <  ireek  liturgical  name 

for  the  bread  which  is  ble»ed  hut  is  not  needed 
for  consecration.  It  was  originally  dist  Abated 
to  non-communicants  "  instead  of  the  gift  "of 
the  Kueh.-tristie  bread  itself,,  and  hence  its 
name.  [PAIN  BEM.] 
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Antigua,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  [(  'OLOMAL 
CHUIU  H.j 

Antilegomena.— A  term  used  in  early 
Christian  times  to  designate  books  which 
claimed  to  be  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  whose  authority  was  disputed,  or  "  spoken 
against,"  as  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word.  Such  were  the  seven  General  Epistles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  [Eusek,  Kn-l.  //<V.,  vi. 
14].  As  there  were  such  books  also — those 
now  called  "  Apocrypha,"  in  the  I J reek  ver 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament— the  name  ,,f  Anti 
legomena  came  to  be  applied  to  them  also. 
[APOCRYPHA.] 

Antimensium,  or  Antiminsium.— 

The  Greek  terni,  the  latter  word  lieinu-  always 
used  in  the  Kastern  Church.  t'"f  a  consecrated 
altar  cloth  which  an>wers  to  the  "  corporal '' 
of  the  \Vestern  Church.  Some  writers  allege 
that  they  were  intended  only  for  use  mi  un- 
consecrated  altars,  like  those  of  oratories,  but 
the  modern  practice  is  to  consecrate  them,  or  a 
piece  of  linen  enough  to  make  several  of  them, 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  to  use  them 
on  the  altar  which  is  also  consecrated  at  that 
time.  The  same  name  is  given  to  portable 
altars  in  the  Western  Church.  [SUPER- 
ALT  A  us.] 

Antinoniians. — Those  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  Christianity  is  so  opposed  to 
Law  [Gr.  anti,  against;  nomos,  law],  that  a 
perfect  Christian  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law.  An  early  form 
of  this  error  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  writing,  "  For 
sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you  ;  for  ye 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  he 
exclaims,  "  What  then,  shall  we  sin  because 
we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  ? " 
[Rom.  vi.  14,  15],  and  then  confutes  the  error. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  were,  even 
in  those  early  days,  persons  who  alleged  that 
as  they  lived  no  longer  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Sinaitic  Law  respecting  ceremonies, 
they  were  free  from  its  restrictions  respecting 
morals  ;  as  if  they  had  said,  "  We  are  so  com 
pletely  under  grace  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  let  us  live  as  we  like,  for  grace  lias  set 
us  free  and  has  made  us  safe."  The  error 
never  died  out,  and  was  current  among  some 
of  the  strange  sects  which  followed  the  lead 
of  the  NICOLAITAXES  spoken  of  by  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  making  licentiousness  a 
p-irt  of  their  religion;  but  it  has  never  h.-.-n 
made  the  foundation  principle  of  any  oriranis.-d 
body,  and  so  no  actual  sect  of  Antinomiaiii 
his  ever  existed  under  that  name.  In  theory 
the  principle  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  those  (especially  a  Lutheran  named 
John  Agricola)  who  exaggerated  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  in 
England  it  was  commonly  taught  amonir  tin. 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The 


error  also  pervaded  the  teaching  of  those  \<.  ho 
taught  in  an  extreme  form  the  • 
faith  alone  for  salvation  [Soi.iKii.iA.Ns].  Amonir 
tlie  1'iiritans  th'-re  were  Bomc  who  denied 
that  anythinir  which  the  elect  may  do  can  be 
reiranl.d  as  sin,  reckoning  themselves  amon^ 
the  elect,  and  living  accordingly. 

AntlOCh,  Til  i:oi.o<;ic\i.  S.  HOOI.  OF. — This 
term  i    to  a   class  of  theologians,  as 

in  tir  \l--xandriaii  School  [Ai.i.x- 

AMiKi.v,  S<  HOOL   OK],  and.  a>   in   that   ». 
originated  in  an  i  institution  for  the  in>t ruction 
nveits  to   ( 'hri.stiumty.      In    thi>   school 
originated  th-  ..  and  that 

teaching  of  1'aul  of  Samosata  whi«  i. 
to  Ariani>m.      Hut    it    was  also    the    foimtain- 
head  of  the  literal  i: 

as  Alexandria  «  mystical,  ami  it  was 

h.-iv  that   81    <      :         -ti-m  I  am.  d  that   in- 
of  ex  '  h  has  made  hi.->  wntin_ 

source  of  so  much  sound  theology  and  j.ractical 
godl::  'ical   details   OH 

Antiocheaii  theology  must  be  . 
where. 

Antipaschal   Week.    The 

ginning    with     I.o\\      SciTOAY,     Of    fchi 

Sunday   aft<>r    Easter,   is    so    (ailed    in 
Eastern  Church. 

Antiphon.     A  -ally 

taken  from  one  of  the  jm.j.i  ( Ud 

Testament,  sung   before   and   after  a   psalm. 
and  intended  to  mark  the  senae  in  whi. 
psalm  is  used  as  a  "  i':    per   Psalm."     Anti- 
phons  are  of  such  ancient  use.  that  an  "  Anti- 
phonarium,"  or   book    of   antiphons    f,,r    the 
year,  is  attributed  to  8( 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  «  entu- 
of  antiphons  still  surviving   iii  th 
Common  1'rayer  ar« 
AXTHKM. 


f *,. — A  >k.  contain 
ing  the  words  and  music  of  tir 

Antiphonarium.    ! 

Antiphonal  Singing. — The  sinirinir  of 
the   Psalms  verw    by    \  oately  oa 

opposite  sides  of  the  choir.      : 
derived  from  the  Temple  worship.  \\ 
of  the  singers  stood  on  tin-    righl   lian  : 
some  on  the  left  hand.  ••  \\ard 
Heinan.  a>   pi-  ;:,din-   in    the   • 

[1    < 'hron.  vi.  33,    39,   |  i  ;     xxv.   S).  •-  jo   stand 
everv  niorninir  t,,  thank   and  prai>.-  the  I 
and   likewise  at  even"  [1    clii-.n.  xxiii.  :\n]  . 
a  method  «,f  sin-iiiLT  imli.  \A  •   thi-f.-mi 

in    which    son,,,    of    the    I'salm>.    HJ(jh    I 
twenty-fourth   and  the   hundred   and  thirty. 
fourth,  are  com; 

ll   has  |  na,i 

the  pattern  of   the  Temple  and   it>  fun. 
'•by    the   Spirit."    and    "in    writinir    by    tb-- 
Lord's   hand    ujv.n"   him   [1    '  \viii. 

TJ,  1'.*].  so  lie  who  proviii.  :tioii 

of   the  Psalter  should   ha,  ;    to   him 
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the  manner  in  which  the   songs  of  Divine 

ice  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church 
were  to  be  sung,  hearing  in  spirit  that  which 
Isaiah  also  heard,  the  antiphonal  worship  of 
the  angels  in  heaven,  where  "one  cried  unto 
another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Host-  :  tii«-  whole  earth  is  full  of  His 
glory''  [I -a.  vi.  3J. 

The  introduction  of  the  practice  into  the 
Christian  Church  seems  to  have  taken  place 
very  soon  alter  the  <lestrueti"ii  of  tin-  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Roman  capital  of 
Syria  and  of  Koman  A>ia.  that  city  of  An- 
tioeh  which  holds  so  important  a  plaee  in  the 
early  spread  of  Christianity,  ami  win-re  "  the 
dis.-iples  were  first  called  ('hi  It  is 

i-y  Socrates,  an  early  Chuivh  historian, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  English 
translation,  "Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  in 
Syri  i,  the  third  bishop  in  succession  from 

:    the    Apo>tle.    who 

hail  great  familiarity  with  the  AjM.stlc.  saw  a 
viMoii  of  a n 'j;>  is,  which  extoll'-'l  the  1'dessed 
Trinity  with  hymns  that  v.  •  W  >unur  inter 
changeably,  and  deliven-il  unto  the  Chureh 
of  Antioch  the  ord<  r  ami  manner  of  singing 
ion.  Thereof  it  came  to 
pass  tha*  \ed  the 

tradition."       '1  .    be    that 

antiphonal  sinning  was  introduced  into  the 
principal  ehnrch  of  the  most  important  city 
of  the  Eastern  world  as  soon  as,  if  •  \,  r.  it 
was  disrovt-n-'l  that  the  non->a<  ritieial  parts 
of  Jewish  Divine  wor>hip  w.n  to  be  ae<-epte<l 
by  (  hri-tians  as  a  lawful  h-  rita-_-«-  which 
to  be  handed  on  to  future  ai_r« --.  Tin  ohm 

•i rope  did  not.  however.  ad"pt  the  CDI 
until  a  later  date,  when   St.    Ambrose  is 
to  have   introduced   it   at    Milan,  aft.  r   a   visit 
which  he   had   paid   to  Antioch,   when  "he 
Augustine,    in   his    Con 
fessions,  "  that  the  psalms  and  hymns  should 
be  smiir  accnrdinir   to  the   manner   in   whieh 
th>-y  were  sung  in  tin-  Ka-t." 

Antipopes. — Those  who  have  elaimed  to 
be  pop.  s,  but  whose  election  has  either  b.  ,n 
SO  irreirular  us  to  make  it  evident  that  their 
claim  was  a  fal-«  one,  or  BO  schismatical  as  to 
make  their  pretensions  to  the  papal  throne 
um-anonieal.  The  number  of  MK  h  pn  tenders 
ha-  been  forty,  the  number  of  recognised 
two  hundred  and  fifty- 

•i.       I'.ut  it    is    not    easy   to    make    the 

•  •num.  i  -at  ion,     and     some     Roman     Catholic 

n  them  as  few  as  twenty-four. 

There  has  been  no  such  rival  to  a  reigning 

pope  since  .\.v.  1  t:5S.     [PoPB.] 

An  tipaedobaptists.— Opponents  of  in 
fant  [( Jr.  /"/c/'">l  hapti.-m. 

Antitactics.  —A  sect  of  Gnostics  which 
arose  late  in  the  se.-ond  century.  Their 
name  signifies  "  opponents,"  and  is  thu 

plained    by    n.-nn-iit    of    Alexandria:      "We 

them   Antita.-ties  or  opponents  who  say 

that  <  i"d  is  indeed  our  Father,  and  the  Father 


of  all  things,  and  that  He  made  all  things 
good :  but  that  one  of  those  beings  whom  He 
Himself  had  made  sowing  tares  among  the 
wheat  originated  evil,  of  which  we  being 
made  partakers,  we  ourselves  become  op 
ponents  of  God."  The  name  appears  to  be  a 
controversial  one.  and  to  be  given  to  some 
or  sects,  such  as  the  CARPOCRATIAXS  or 
the  VALKXTIMAXS,  as  indicating  one  of  their 
Lading  principles.  Antitactics  were  accused 
of  being  Antinomiaiis  of  the  grossest  kind. 

Antitrinitarians.— Those  who  deny 
th.  d. .(trine  that  God.  is  Three  Persons  in 
<  >ne  God — "One  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity 
in  Unity" — and  oppo-e  to  it  the  tenet  of  a 
God  without  distinction  of  Persons.  The 
Antitrinitarians  of  the  early  Church  were  the 
i.i.iAXs  and  the  AKIANS  ;  the  leading 
ones  in  modern  times  have  been  the  SOCIXIAXS 
and  the  UXITAKIANS,  but  no  doubt  Antitrini- 
t  niaiiiMii  i>  maintained  by  many  who  do  not 
definitely  belong  in  .-ither  of  these  • 
[TuiMiv,  Tni:  HOLY.] 

Antitype. — That  which  corresponds  to  a 
t\p'.  Thus,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  waters 
of  the  Flood  and  the  waters  of  baptism :— "  The 

ark    .    .    .    wh.ivin    .    .    .    .-ight     souls    were 

:       Which  also,  being  an  anti- 

typf,  baptism,  is  now  saving   you"   [1    1'rt. 

Jl].     Thus,  while  a  type  is  a  figure,  an 

antitype  is  the  reality  which   tin    type  pi.  - 

h'Lrured.    as    ( 'hri.-t     is    the    Antitype    of    the 

al    lamb.      Many    of    the    (Jn.k    fathers 

called  the  11,. ly  Kucl.arist  an  antitype. 

Antonines. — An  order  of  monks  •  stah- 
li-h>  d  in  in  the  1 1th  century  for 

nursint:  p.-r>ons  aillicted  with  "St.  Anton\'> 

Antony,  ST.  [A.D.  251— 336].— The  origi- 

:  of  m-.n  istic  i -oniniunities  among  Chris 
tians,  as  distinguished  from  associations  of 
h.  units,  ea<  h  living  tin-  lite  of  a  solitary  in  ;i 

; at.- place  from  others  [.\M  HOKKT].  He 
was  the  son  of  noble  and  wealthy  Kgyptian 

nts,   who   lived   at    Coma,    near  Thebes, 
where  he  was  born.     At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  left  without  his   pan-nts,  the  po>~. 
of    a    large    fortune,    impi  rf.-ctly     educated, 
religiously  trained,  and  with   a  strong  bias 

;-.ls  an  ax-,  tie  lite.  ruder  the  impulse 
of  strong  feelings  caused  by  hearing  the 
words  of  our  Lord  read  in  church— "  Sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor" — he  [ 

v  the  whole  of  his  lar-e  j.mjierty,  not 
ev.n  reservinir  anythinir  toi-  a  little  si-t.-i 
who  had  bi-en  left  t  but  turning  her 

over  to  th  'me  devout  woman  of  his 

acquaintance.  Antony  then  ret  i  red  from  his 
home  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  first  in  an 
empty  tomb,  and  then  for  twenty  years  among 
the  riiins  of  an  old  <a-tle  near  the  Nile.  In 
hi-  solitary  lite  lie  was  vi>it«-d  by  many  on 

nit  of'  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
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for  conflicts  with  the  devil,  for  the  working 
of  miracles,  and  for  holiness.     This  led  him 
to  leave  his  solitude  for  a  time,  and  collect  his 
followers  in    a    monastery   at    Thaium,    near 
Aphroditopolis,     now    Atifieh,     where     many 
might  live  together  under  religious  rules,  and 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour,     lit-  also 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  Pispir,  on  the 
Nile,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others; 
but  Antony  would  never  consent  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  any  community,  and  though  he 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  ministering  amonir 
the  crowds  who  followed  him,  and  in  many 
good  acts  of  charity,-  he  took  every  oppor 
tunity  of  returning  to  his  cell  in  the  ruined 
castle  and  to  his  solitary  and  ascetic  life.     It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  account  of  his 
supposed   conflicts   with    evil   spirits,   which 
many  writers  have  supposed  with  reason  to 
be  the  fancy  of  a  mind  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  unhinged  by  solitary  life  and  seven- 
asceticism.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  narrate  any 
of  the  miracles  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
wrought,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  false, 
among  which  most  persons  would  include  the 
pretty  story  of  the  fishes  collecting  near  the 
shore  in  a  vast  congregation  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  his  lips  when  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  he  preached  refused  to  give  any  atten- 
.tion  to  him.     The  effect  of  his  preaching  was 
in  reality  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  foundation 
of  a  system  which  revolutionised  the  Chris 
tian  world,  and  which,  under  .the  hands  of 
men  like  St.  Benedict,  arose  to  such  a  degree 
of  influence  that  it  left  its  mark  upon  every 
civilised  country  and  upon  every  age  down  to 
our  own.     That  St.  Antony  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  holiness  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  many 
legends  with  which  his  memory  has  been  en 
crusted   were   the   innocent,  because  almost 
unconscious,  inventions   of  over-zealous  ad 
mirers,  who  misunderstood  his  meaning  when 
preaching  to  them  ;  others  perverted  versions 
of    circumstances  much   less  marvellous    in 
reality  than  they  appear  in  the  ever-growing 
legend  ;  and  others  the  fruit  of  the  painter's 
imagination.     He  lived  to  the  surprising  age 
of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  dying  peace 
fully  and  happily  in  his  hermitage,  probably 
on  January  17th,  the  day  set  apart  as  his  fes 
tival  in  the  ancient  calendars. 

The  usual  symbol  of  St.  Antony  is  the 
tau,  or  Egyptian  cross,  shaped  like  the  letter 
T,  which  has  become  known  as  St.  Antony's 
cross,  and  which  is  sometimes  thought 'to 
represent  the  crutch  used  by  him  in  his  old 
age.  A  pig  is  also  a  common  symbol  of  the 
saint,  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  A  third 
symbol  is  that  of  a  bell,  which  is  sometimes 
carried  by  the  saint,  and  at  others  hung  round 
the  neck  of  the  pig;  perhaps  this  symbol 
has  originated  in  the  stories  respecting  St. 
Antony's  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  a  beli 
occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  cere 
monies  used  at  exorcism. 


Antony  of  Padua,  ST.  [A.D.  ii<i:>— 
rj:>l].  A  great  l''ranci>can  preacher  of  the 
thirtr.-iith  century,  horn  at  Li>li.,n,  but  spend 
ing  most  of  his  life  at  I'adua.  in  Italy.  Hi- 
died  in  the  latter  city  on  June  l.'itli,  U:;i. 
and  was  canonised  in  the  same  year,  th- 
to  which  his  name  is  ath'xed  in  the  calendars 
being  that  of  his  death. 

Antosiandrians. — The  name  given  to 

Melancthon  and  other  opponents  of  <  KI  ; 

or   Ilosamann    [A.D.    l-Vjo],    who   hii: 

one   of  the    1'rotestant  opponents   of    Luther. 

[<  'MANDKI.VNS.J 

Antrim,  I'ln-inn  KY  OF. — A  section  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterians,  which  separated  from 
the  main  body  in  A.D.  1  :."><».  They  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  Westminster  ( 'onfession  of 
Faith,  and  adopted  Ari an  principles. 

Apelleians,  APKI.I.IAXISTS,  or  Am\  • 
— A  (liio>tic  sect  of  the  M-r..iid  century,  which 
took    its    name    from    Apelles,    its    founder. 
Apt-lies    had    been    a     follower    of    .Man-ion 
[M.\i:c  IMMTIS],   but    was    repudiated    by    tin- 
latter  on  account  of  his  licentiousness'.      l|. 
then  established  a  sect  whieh  embraced  some 
of  the  Opinions  of  Man-ion  but  rejected  others. 
The  Appellians  attributed  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  a  being  created  by  ( ;«,.!,  not  to  c.-d 
himself,  and  believed  that  this  ci 
the  author  of  evil.     Christ,  who  sullen  d  and 
died,  was,  in  their  opinion,  a   Spirit  win.  de 
scended  from  Heaven  and  assumed  a   1 
compounded  of  the  four  el, -merits,  earth. 
fire,  and  water,   which   elements  bi-inu   dis 
persed,  the  Spirit  called  Christ  m-MC6nd 
heaven.     The  prophet  of  the  <  ,,  nt 

were  inspired  by  the  author  of  evil,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Law  of  Mosea 
was  also  evil 

Aphthartodocetae.— A  division  of  the 

MONOPHYSITES;  also  called,  after  their  leaders 
in  Armenia  and  in  Kirypt.  JM.I\M>TS.  and 
GAIAKITJB.  They  first  appear  dUin.-tiv,  ]\- 
about  A.D.  549;  their  distinctive  principle 
being  that  the  human  part  of  the  one  Nature. 
which  the  Monophvntei  attributed  to  oar 
Lord,  was  possessed  «.f  the  quality  of  in 
corruptibility  [(Jr.  (f/»/if?,'n-oi</].  Tin-  term 
doeetae  was  added  to  signify  that  they  con- 
sidered  our  Lord's  l;.,dy  to  be  | 
phantom  that  it  was  not  reallv  capable  of 

doing  and  suffering  the  thingt  which  it  seemed 
to  do  and  suffer  [Don 

Apocalypse    [Or.     Apocalup*u\       A 
revelation  or  unveiling  of  mysteries, 
term  is  generally  applied  to  tin-  last  book  of 
the   New  Testament,  th.-   Revelation    of    St 
John  the  Divine;    but  ap«,ealyj.tir  dementi 
p'T\ade    the    prophetical    books    in    the    Old 
Testament.      The  word   was  als,,   QJ 
title  of  various  uninspired  b,,i,ks  used  by  the 
early  Christians  and  believed  by  some  of  tin- 
latter  to  be  inspire,!.     [KKVKLATION,  AIM., 
PHAL  APOCALYPSES.] 
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Apocarites.  —  A  Manichaean  sect  which 
arose  about  the  year  _7">,  the  particular  tenet 
in  which  they  diifered  from  other  Manichajans 
being  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  un 
created,  divine,  and  eternal.  This  belief  tin  -y 
grounded  on  Gen.  ii.  7.  Their  name  is 
Greek,  signifying  "  super-eminence  in  good 
ness.1"' 

Apocrypha.  —  This  is  a  shortened  form 
of  the  Greek  hrase  Biblia  ^lp»<T>//>h/i,  the 


phrase  ia 
"  Hidden  "  or  "  Secret  "  Books.  It  was 
originally  used  in  the  primitive  Church  as 
the  designation  of  false  Gospels,  and  other 
books  put  forth  by  heretics,  the  idea  of 
y  heinu:  derived  from  one  class  only  of 
such  books,  those  secret  books  in  which,  as  in 
the  "Book  of  Mormon"  of  modern  times,  the 
heretics  professed  to  have  a  revelation  over 
and  above  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  books  of  Old  Testament  times  which  are 
now  called  apocryphal,  wen-  formerly  culled 
"ecclesiastical.""  The  earliest  use  of  the 
word  in  Knirlish  is  in  the  prologue  or  preface 
to  Wicklitie's  Bible,  which  says  that 

me  had  declared  of  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras  that  they  "  ben  apocrifa,  that 
is,  not  of  autoritie  of  bileue.'' 

The  Apocrypha  </  the  old  Testament  are 
books  and  portions  <  r  hooks  which  form  part 
of  the  Septuairint  or  (Jreek  Old  Te>tament, 
but  not  of  the  Hebrew.  These  were  first 
separated  from  the  books  in  which  they  had 
always  previously  appeared  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Bibles  by  Bishop  Coverdale  in  his 
English  Bible  of  1535,  and  in  making  the 
change  he  gave  this  caution  to  readers:  — 
"  Nevertheless.  I  have  not  gathered  them  to 
gether  to  the  intent  that  I  would  have  them 
despised  or  little  set  by,  or  that  I  should  think 
them  false,  for  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it. 
Yea,  I  doubt  not  verily  if  they  wen-  equally 
conferred  with  the  other  open  Scripture  (time, 
place,  and  circumstances  in  all  things  c..n- 
sideivd;,  they  should  neither  seem  contrary. 
nor  be  untruly  and  perversely  alleged."  The 
Geneva  Bible  of  1560  M  this  valuable 

niation  in  iN  preface  to  the  Apocrypha  :  — 
"These  books  that  follow  in  order  after  the 
Prophc-ts  unto  the  \  -nent  are  called 

Apocrypha,  that   is,  books  which   were   not 

ved  by  a  common  consent  to  be  read  and 
expounded  publicly  in  the  Church,  neither 
yet  Mrve  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian 
religion,  save  inasmuch  as  they  had  the  con 
sent  of  the  other  Scriptures  called  canonical, 
to  confirm  the  same,  or  rather,  wherever  they 
are  grounded  ;  but,  as  books  proceeding  from 
godly  m.  ii.  were  r-  -ceived  to  be  read  for  the 
advancement  and  furtherance  of  the  know 
ledge  of  the  history,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
godly  manners,  which  books  declare  that  at 
all  times  God  had  an  especial  care  for  Hi- 
Church,  and  left  them  not  entirely  destitute 

"•hers  and  means  to  confirm  them  in  the 
hop.-  ,,f  the  promised  Messiah  ;  and  also  that 


w  itness  that  those  calamities  God  sent  to  His 
Church  were  according  to  His  Providence, 
who  had  both  so  threatened  by  His  Prophets, 
and  so  brought  to  pass  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  and  for  the  trial  of  His 
children."  The  principle  on  which  these 
books  are  included  in  the  English  Bible  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  is  stated  in  the 
sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Keligion  :— 
"  And  the  other  books  (as  Hierorne  saith)  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ;  such 
are  these  following  : — 


Sonj?  of  the  Three  Child 
ren, 

Story  of  Susanna. 
Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses, 
First   Book    of    Macca- 

i. .-,-. 
Second  Book  of  Macca- 


Third  Book  of  Esdras, 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras, 
Bo.-k  of  Tol 
Book  of  Judith. 
Best    of    the    Book    of 

Esther, 

Book  of  Wisdom, 
Jesus  the  Sou  of  Sirach, 
Baruch  the  Prophet, 

The  Septua-int  Creek  Bible,  that  which  is 
used  in  the  Churches  of  the  Last,  of  Russia, 
and  of  Greece,  still  retains  the  <  >ld  Testament 
Apocrypha  in  their  original  places;  and  so 
also  do  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  all  Kn-dishand 
other  versions  translated  from  it.  which  are  in 
use  in  Continental  Churches  and  anioii^  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Knirland,  Ireland* 

•  ica,  and  other  countries.     There  was  a 

."ii  at  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
separate  the  apocryphal  books  from  the 
canonical,  as  in  Knulish  I'.ihle.  but  in  the  end 
only  the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  were  so  separated,  and  printed 
after  the  New  Testament. 

Apocryphal  Gospels.— St.  Luk-o  ap- 

-  to  imply  that  there  were  many  narratives 
of  tlie  Life  «,f  ( 'hrist  in  existence  when  he  w  lot  . 
his  Gospel,  his  dedication  of  it  to  Theophilus. 
beginning    with  the   words,  "  Forasmuch   as 
many    attempted    to   set    forth    in   order   a 
declaration   of   those  things  which   are   mo-t 
surely     belie\  -d    among     us,     even    as     they 
delivered    them   unto    us,    which    from   the 
beginning   were  eye-witnesses  and   ministers 
of  the  WORD"   [Luke  i.  1].     As  the  narra 
tive    of    our   Lord's    acts  and    words    wa> 
delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  attempts  to  record   it    in    writing 
would  be  very  numerous  ;  but  if  so,  they  must 
have  vanished  before  the   clearer  liuht  of  the 
inspired  Gospel,  for  no  works  are  now  known 
to  exist  which  can  be  said  to  correspond  with 
St.    Lukes    reference   to  them.       They  ob 
viously  had   no   weight    in   the    Church,  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  early 
Christian  writers.     A  few  works  have,  how- 
come  down  from  primitive  times,  which 

are  entitled  "  Gospel-."  and  though  they  have 
never  been  included  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  Old  Testament  were 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  yet  they  have 
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n  •. . -ived  the  name  of  Apocrypha,  as  having  a 
certain  association  with  it  through  th.-ir  pr.  - 
tension  to  narrate  certain  ]>ortioii>  of  our 
Lord's  Life  and  Work. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JAMES,  otherwise  en 
titled  THE  l'RoTi:vAMii  i.ii'M  or  ori-m.l 
Gospel,  is  supposed  by  the  great  critic 
Tischendorf  to  have  been  written  in  tin- 
middle  of  the  second  century  :  hut  no  eoj.y  «.f 
it  exists  wliich  is  of  earlier  date  than  tin; 
eleventh,  though  early  <'hri>tian  writ.-r> 
OOOanonally  refer  to  it.  It  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the 
Virgin  Marv,  and  also  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  childhood  as  far  as  the  death  of  I 
the  Great.  Minute  particulars  of  th.  - 
given  which  probably  embody  traditions  that 
were  current  among  the  disVijd.s.  ;,nd  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  those  who 

had  known  the  Virgin  ;  but  some  portioi 
trifling  and  incredible,  and  these  throw  doubt 
upon  the  historical  value  of  the  whole  work. 

THK  ( io>pi  i.  or  TIN.  1  N  r  \M  \  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  St.  James,  but  does  not  profess 
to  go  more  than  a  few  years  further  with  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Life.  It  appears  to 
have  been  wntten  at  a  later  date;  and  it 
contains  much  which  is  certainly  false,  such 
as  anecdotes  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  btriking 
dead  a  schoolmaster  who  smote  Him  for 
asking  a  question,  a  boy  who  pushed  against 
His  shoulder,  and  another  boy  who  interfered 
with  His  play. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  NATIVITY  OF  MARY 
is  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
is  probably  in  its  Latin  form  a  work  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  was  translated  from  an 
earlier  one  in  some  other  language.  It  seems 
to  represent  the  belief  of  the  Primitive  Chun  h 
respecting  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a  beau 
tiful  narrative,  and  does  not  contain  any 
thing  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with 
Holy  Scripture,  concluding  with  the  words, 
"  And  it  came  to  pas*  while  they  were  there, 
her  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should 
bring  forth,  and  she  brought  forth  her  first 
born  Son,  as  the  holy  Evangelists  have 
taught,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  with 
the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and 
reigneth  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  THOMAS  professes  also 
to  be  an  account  of  our  Lord's  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  Its  date  is  as  early  as  the  century 
after  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  unmistakably  a 
romance.  It  pretends  to  record  manv 
miracles  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  which  are  as 
plainly  mere  inventions  as  those  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  There  it  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  composed  bv 
some  heretic. 

THK  GOSPEL  OF  NICODIM  is.  other  wise  called 
THE  ACTS  OF  PILATE.  This  work  was  known 
to  Justin  Martyr  [A.D.  103-164]  and  to 
lertulhan  [A.,».  160-220],  and  wm§  considered 
l>>  the  latter  to  be  a  genuine  record  of  : 
though  not  inspired.  It  has  come  down  to  | 


niod.-rn    tini.-s    in     (  rn  •  k,     \\iiieh     th.-    i 

u  i  it.  r,  An 

the   1 1.  i-i.  \\    original  in  1  140.      In  it! 

the  r.ts-i'.n   and    KV-ui  i .  .  1 1.  -n  .  f   ..iir  I  .• 
they    an-    narrated    in    th.-   aiith.-nt: 
and    world    n\>    \\itii     th.-     in~j,n,d     nan 
a  detail.-d  account  of  what   t<>,,k   place  bel 
Til  it.    and  th.-  .le\\i>h    nil.  is.  and  a 

latter    th.  in-  iv.-s    in     tl  Irinj 

"tiiinur    in    th.-    ].-a-< 
inconsistent  \\ith.th«-(Ji.>j»  i>  in  tli: 
and    it    reads    extremely    like    truth, 
port!  itiful.     80] 

chapter  in  which  >..me  .: 
healed    b\ 
witiu 

what    He   had   don. 
portion  (in  some  copies 
Mother  cries,    "How   shall    1    It-.,     u 

that    I   in::  Him." 

also,  a  continn  -..un^f 

in  which  i 

Lord,   sons  of   S 

the  descent   ot  ,|  fH 

liberation  of  t  h 

£atan  and  death.     This  is  a  very  bea 

work,   whether    fa<  1 

popular  during  the  middi.    .,_-.>.   under  thlj 

title  of    The   Jlitrr:> 

inir;"  ia\.,-.MU  •  :   .. 

Inferno  or  J'aradito  of  !».,  <•  J'armHi* 

Lost  of  Milton,  or  the  J 

r.nnyan  ha\.    }„  ,  n  jn  i  ,• 

critics  consider  that  this  adde  f  t^B 

Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  untt.  i.  as  early  at 

the  second  centurj*.    Furt  ation,  iJl 

eluding  the  texts  of  th-  nemselTifl 

nmy  be  found  in  Cowper's  at  &MpdB 

Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  same  npirit   that    1. 


•    which    were    su;  ; 
Gospels,  calling  them   also 
them   to   write   supplotn  f  tjm 

Apostles.     A   great   nun  watfl 

must  have  existed  in  j  : 
although    some    would  meifl 

romances,    others   v 
embody  floating  tmditi.  r    leaf. 

authentic]!  \  .     •  !uj|    ;(MIJ    ba^l 

lives   of   the   'I  wa^l 

ever  found  a  place  am.  n_   th.    lH..,ksof  |H 

New  Testament,  an  ,  <i  as 

trustworthy  hi-t.-ri.  al  aul 

more  learned  Christians  «'f  th. 

These  Acts  of  A 

give  the  history  of  ,3^3  affcfl 

the  dispersion  •; 

in  A.I).  fJ  or  t:;.     li 

:r.-w   and    Mat;  ! '^tflfl 

"i    !'•  ter  and  Paul.  | 

to    h.,ve    b"<-n 

written  b\    '  M  ,„{,  j,,.<s% 
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suitable  alterations,  by  orthodox  writers. 
They  date  from  the  second  century  to  as 
late  as  the  sixth  ;  but  the  later  ones  were 
probably  based  on  some  Acts  of  earlier  date, 
or  on  sunn-  written  in  othrr  languages  than 
in  which  tht-y  are  now  extant.  Thus 
the  earliest  of  them,  the  Acts  and  Jour: 
of  Peter,  as  now  known,  are  a  Gnostic  com- 
tion  <>f  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
but  the  work  is  based  on  an  earlier  on 
which  ;i  frairm.-nt  ivm ain-.  writ:-  n  l>y  I. 

.nt.-mporary.     The  Acts  of   Thaddeus, 
.ULr  the  leir.-nd  of  his  ministra 
tion  to  A  :  :;t  both  in 
M  and    C»r.  .-k.   hut    the    >  : -ion, 
which   dal-  -   Horn  tht.-  third  century,  is 

•I  on  one  of  much  oMcr  date. 

:no-t   intending  of   all  are  the  Acts  of 

Paul    and    Thecla,    and    thf    K»  "Lrnitions  of 

::t,  which  are  also  called  the  Acts 

The  first  of   thes.  ta   of 

Paul  aii'l  'I'll-  .-la,  are  said  by  Tertullian  and 

>t.  Jerome  to  have  been  written  by  a  priest, 

who   was  a  disciple  of    St.   Paul,  and  who 

ssed  that  it  was  a  romance  written  to 

ify  th.-  in. -mory  .'..      Portions  of 

it    an-,    notwithstanding    this,    undoubtedly 

rical,  and    tin-   »'-,,, unt   of    Thecla   was 

.- -ntic  by  many  early  Christian 

writ ••!•>.  1   work,  the  CLEMENTINK 

Jew 

f  SI  i  on 

;  ies,"  and 
' 

put.iti"M-  with  Sim. .11   Ma-u>.  i,f  his  instruc- 

-.  and   of    the   incidents   which    occurred 

luring  tli-   time  when  he  was  travelling  with 

it.     The  work  is  extant   in    I 
md  •   il,    which     was    in 

;."irs  t"   i 
written   f'-r   tho   purpose   of    glorifying 

TV    .    f     St. 

^t.  Paul,  th.-  1  •  •• 

throuirho  •;'     is  an  -f    tin-    M 

sties.     Th'-  work  \v.i-<  pn.KaMy  writt. -n  by 
tic*    early   in 
Miry. 

Apocryphal    Apocalypses. 

rk-  •     :i    diti'-n-nt  class   from    tl 

th.-y  do  not    profess  to  nar- 

tod<  il  with   hi-'»rical 

•    to  b.-   pr.'j.heries  respecting 

future.     Most  of   them  were  associated 

with  •  .-lit  I'uti    u 

•r    propheK    a«*    th.-    Hook    of     Knoch.    th" 

Uiiah.  th"   i;.-vi-:.-iti,,Ti  of    th" 

and 

n    of    this    kind    of 

ilyj)se  is  to  be  found  in  th"  second  1 k 

which  is  included  jimonir  th- 

(  >ld  Testament,  but  is  in  n-ality 
.   alw.tit   tho    end    of    th"   first 
in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city"   ''2  Ksdr.  iii-  P,  by  an  unknown 
>  !.ri"tiari     living     at      lion.-  ,    th- 


mystical  Babylon.  The  so-called  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas  and  the  work  called  "  The  Shep 
herd,"  attributed  toHermas,  are  compositions 
of  a  different  kind,  since  they  profes&edly 
belong  to  Christian  times,  but  both  were 
probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  Of  later  date,  in  the  second  century, 
another  class  of  such  Revelations  appeared, 
named  after  some  New  Testament  personage, 
as  were  the  Ascension  of  Paul,  the  Revelation 
of  Stephen,  and  the  Revelation  of  Thomas,  all 
of  which  are  thought  to  have  been  of  Gnostic 
origin.  Later  still,  in  tin-  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  v.  .  r«-  the  Revelation  of  Paul,  the 
lation  of  Peter,  the  Revelation  of 
Bartholomew,  and  a  spurious  Revelation  of 
John,  of  which  little  more-  exists  than  frag 
mentary  portions. 

Apocryphans.—  A  general  name  given 

in  the  early  Church  to  those  sects  of  heretics 

who  based  their  special  doctrines  on  secret 

books  for  which  they  claimed  the  authority 

-pirati-.il.      Such  wen-  many  sects  of  tho 

tnd    the  Maniche.s.      It  was  to  such 

books    that    the    t.-nn    Apocrypha  was    first 

applied. 


Apollinarians.—  A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
nani'  .•  ir  founder.  Apillinaris,  who 

was  I  In  Syria,  in  the  latter 

half  of  the  fourth  century  [tl.  A.D.  392]. 
The  special  tenet  of  the  heresy  originated  by 
.inaris  was  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  consisted  of  body  and  animal  soul 
only,  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  being  sup 
plied  by  its  union  with  His  Divine  Nature. 
:  th"  first  part  of  the  doctrine 
now  formulated  in  the  Athanasian  Cn.d, 
that  <  hrist  is  "  perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting  " 

Assuming  that  a  human  being  consists  of 
a  human  body  [Gr.,  *6ina],  a  human  soul 
[Gr.,  ptyche],  and  a  human  mind  [Gr., 
now],  he  maintained  that  the  last  was  not 
present  in  our  Lord.  The  opinion  originated 
in  a  revulsion  from  the  misbeliefs  of  the 
Arians,  and  a  desire  to  express  strongly  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  our  Lord.  If  He  pos- 
•eesed  the  same  kind  of  rational  soul  that 
ordinary  man  possesses,  He  was  possessed  of 
that  which  made  Him  capable  of  sinning; 
then-fore  H,.  must  have  consisted  of  sdtna,  a 
•m  animating  soul  ;  and  Logos, 
IHvii  nrapable  of  sinning. 

Apollinarianism   was    condemned  without 

:iaris    by    a    Council   held   at 

ben  the  bishop  was  either 

deposed  or  irave    up  his   >.e,  and  formed  a 

separate<  m  to  which  be  oooiecrited 

a    bishop    named    Vitalis.    from    whom    the 

Apollinarians    were  led   Vitalians. 

\  were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  but 

tli"  dir.-ct  condemnation  of  their  principles  in 

th.-   General  Council  ,.f    Oonatantmople  by 

a  svnodical  epistle,   and   the   suppression  of 

their  convrntic  -k-s  by  Imi»  rial  edicts,  in  the 
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\vars  388,  397,  and  4l>8,  ]>ut  an  end  to  their 
<"xi>tonce  as  a  MOt  Those  who  did  not 
return  to  the  Church  \v,  -iv  associated  with 

tin-  MoNoi-ii  vsrn.s. 


Apollonia,  ST.  [A.D.  250],  a  saint  of  much 
note  as  tlic  patroness  "f  those  who  have  the 
toothache.  The  legend  respcetini:  her  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  who 
were  heathen  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Some  pilgrims  begging  an  alma  of  ln-r 
mother  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  His 
mother,  she  entertained  them  kindly,  and 
received  instruction  from  them  which  led  hi  r 
to  pray  to  the  Virgin  that  she  might  have  a 
child.  Apollonia  was  the  fruit  of  the  pi 
and  when  she  grew  up  she  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Leonine,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Antony.  After  her  baptism  an 
angel  directed  her  to*  go  into  tin-  city  of  her 
birth  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  known. 
Many  \\vre  converted,  but  some  were  offended, 
and  when  they  complained  to  her  father  ho 
delivered  her  up  to  the  governor  as  a 
Christian.  Here  she  drove  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  an  idol  which  she  was  commanded  to 
worship.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  governor 
ordered  her  to  be  bound  to  a  column,  and  to 
have  her  beautiful  teeth  pulled  out  one  by 
one.  As  she  remained  constant  in  the  Faith, 
he  then  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  kindled  in 
which  she  was  consumed.  St.  Apollonia'  s 
day  in  the  calendars  is  Feb.  9th,  and  she  is 
represented  in  pictures  holding  a  pair  of 
pincers  with  a  tooth  grasped  in  them,  or 
pincers  lying  near  to  her. 

Apologies  for  Christianity.—  Works 

written  in  defence  [Greek,  Apologia]  of 
Christianity  against  the  heathen  at  various 
dates  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries. 
When  Christian  principles  and  rites  became 
known  among  the  heathen  they  were  known 
in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  were  dis 
guised  by  strange  misrepresentations.  Charges 
were  brought  against  Christianity  that  it  was 
mere  Atheism  because  it  rejected  all  the 
heathen  deities  ;  it  was  said  to  lead  to  the 
grossest  immoralities,  such  as  incest  and  in 
fanticide;  and  to  promote  disloyalty  to  the 
Emperors.  These  accusations  were  in 
common  circulation  even  among  those  who 
belonged  to  the  educated  classes,  and  they 
had  much  influence  on  the  official  mind  of 
judges  before  whom  Christianity,  or  its  re 
nunciation,  became  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
It  was  to  meet  these  accusations,  therefore, 
and  to  disabuse  the  governing  (lasses  of  the 
false  impressions  which  they  had  received, 
that  the  writers  called  Apologists  undertook 
their  work. 

The  apology  of  QUADRATIC  is  the  earliest 
on  record.  It  was  written  in  A.D.  131,  and 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Athens, 
of  which  city  Quadratus  seems  to  have  been 
bishop.  A  fragment  of  this  remains  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  in  which 


A  ritcr  >]>eak-  »: 
had  b.  <  n  miraculou  i    I  .   id. 

An     A       .    -        '•'•  :."::      '   •  -     Wai 

presented  to  the  Km]><-t«r  <>n  the  sang 
occasion  of  his  \i-:t  !••  Atinn^.  It  is  aafl 
to  have  i 

heathen    philo>oj,h.-i.n.     but     no     : 
remains. 

Two  Ai'"l"^i«-s  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 

a,    the    tirst    1> 

[A.D.    lo>]    to  the    Kmpet-.r    Ant--: 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  wh»le  li<>m  m  pcoplal 
and     the     second     to     the    KIIIJ-.I'.:       M 
Aurelius  [A.D.     Itil      IM,].       Ant«.:iinus    1'ius 
answered  the  i 
the  Assem 

that  Christians  should  not  be  inoleatafl 
except  in  caam  of  >omafl 

Government;     and     further.    ::..:      it     anjf 

of  his  religion  he  should  I  h|| 

accuser  found  guilty.  .lu>:in's  seooaS 
Apology  won  for  him  fn-m  M  .:«lius 

the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

To  the  same   Emperor,  Ma:  lius, 

Apologies  were  addressed  by  MKLLRJB- 
l'.i>h-.j>  ..:  S  .n  i>.  .r  : 

Hierapolis;    Mdlito   },«,Miy  t  the  EnM 

peror    that    the    treatment     <  hali 

received  from  him  was  such  a-  .t   ncf 

to  show  even  to  barbaron  while  taj 

Christians  were   loyal   s  , 

spokenness  showed  th  :tyr. 

But  the  most  outspoken  of  a 
was  that  of  TEHTI  LLIAX,  which  wu8  written  • 
Latin,  all  the  previous  <••  n  in 

Greek,  about  A.D.  194.     From  it  wo  are  ad 
to  see  better  than  from  any  of  th>    rest  wkl 
were  the  accusations  brought   ag 
tians.      It   is  also   full 
that  the  very   crimes  whi<  h    he  had 
that  the  Christians  were  fals  --d  M 

committing  were  in  realr  nly  pnMJ 

tised  among  Pagans,   and    ^  ^8 

were  proud  of  in  their  gods,  w  •  atafl 

with  the  most  withering  scorn  mpfl 

The  arguments  of  apologists  were  draifl 
f  rom  the  prophecies  of  the  <  »1;    1  ltfj9 

miracles  of  our  Lonl,  the  npid  s;.i>  id  of  0H 
religion,  the  K  rtyrs 

under  their  pitoous  t  aafl 

self-den\nng  lives   oi  t^fl 

paacoablo  obedience  to  the  laws.    They  all 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  possible  liirlit   the 
absurdity   and    worthlessnes*   of    Paganism, 
holding    up   it-  .ring 

ridicule.     At  a  somewhat    lit-  MINC- 

cius  FELIX,  in  a  d  '  ivius 

[about  A.D.  220];  and  ndi-eii  [\.D.  216],  in* 
a  work  against  Celsus;  and  \  in  a* 

work  written  to  show  t)ie  sincerity     I 

•n,  followed  the  same  line,  but  on  amoajl 
voluminous  and  less  rhetorical  j 

Apostasy.     This   word    in    its    <>riginl| 
signified   the    deserti(»n,    .  ..ng   away 
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rom"  [Cir.  apo  stasis],  of  a  soldier  from  the 

oinn:  i  cause  to  whom  and  to  which 

It  was  adopted 

MI":  .us  as  a  designation  for   the 

Kinir  oi  Christianity,  th  -e  who  gave  up 
heir  faith  heinij  called  ap.»;  .-..•-.      (  'hristians 
:sy  in  the  days 
•f   saving  their 
\\ 
'.'.i-^  ( !hristi  aild  rsr;q><-  pu;. 

.re,  and  d--ith  by  throwing  a  few 

rrains  -it'  in.  -  ns.-  on  the  lir<-  of  a  small  altar, 

:n  many  m  is  an 

:  it  ion  to  a  heath. -n  deity,  or 

o  ••  the  genius  of  th.    Km]..  1-1  ;"    but  "such 

in  ad  lete  and  legal 

:;.  iation  of  Christianity  by  both   pagans 

nid  <  hristians. 

:u   of  aj>ostasy  was  seen, 

•    of    that    extravagant    pri.l'-   "I    int- 
shirh    iirt.ii-    th  :    .Julian    so   eliti: 

;nce  his   bi-lii-f   in  <  'hri-t    th  it    : 

:--nt   Pairanism,  and 

known  as '•Julian  th'-  Apos- 

Siiniltr    instances    of    wilful    renun- 

•iation  i.t  '  |   at   tin-   ]'• 

.f  th.-  French    l:    •    !  ition,  when  the  popular 

.  was  athe;  ' 

In  modern  tin.  '    form 

:ual  aj"-t  I  II    become 

Apostle.      1         *  ''"  i  from  a 

•   I 

•n  a  BMHBgO,   »nd   is  used   in  th«-   New  Testa- 

tpottolot] 

with  auth'-ritv.  as  an  ambftHftdOT  and  repre- 

il  pail  of 

tho  in.-aning  of  th«-  titl«-  tint  tli-  person  sent 
n   authority,   but  on 
'idin^  liim  ;  and   \\<-:. 

is  oncu  used  as   a  till*- of  our    I.ord    lln: 
who  i-i  call    i  "The  Apostle  and  High  1': 

faithful  to  Him  that  appo-nte-l  IIim"Ll, 

title   wis    fir-t    uivun   by   our   Lord, 

:tiit«-d  the   l-',,untain   of  ininist.-ri  il 
authority,  to  t  His  desciples  wit.. in 

II"    Bent    t'ortli   on   a    t«-mp.,rary    nii--i..: 

ire    the    \\.tv    f.  r    lii^    ,,wn    viMttti'.n    -f 
in    the   Holy 
L;    and    they   are   ai^.iin   called  so  co 

n    p.Tinaiii-ntl\  \  m- 

gelioe  the  world  at  .•  ir  place 

:.'f  rulers  of   tlte  Chunh  on   earlh. 

and  to  be  t!..- 1  '•  nal  channels  through 

whieh  all   iiiinist.ii.il   authority   \va>    to    tl-»w 

til.-  Fountain   Head  into  the  Church  of 

Christ   in    all    places    and    all    times.     Their 

iiJijiics   are  ^iveii   in   four  j. lares  in  the 

iinent,  and  with  i.lentities  and  variations 

.ie>ij-n.    1  AH    ill    the 

i'ollowin-     table.        Thit  r     should 

always  be  naiiifd  !ir>t  and  Judas  Iscariot  last 

:  th  noting. 


Matth.x. 
2—4. 

Mark  iii. 
16-]U. 

Luko  vi  . 
14—10. 

Acts  i. 

13-36. 

1 

Simou  Peter 

-' 

Andrew 

James 

Andrew 
James 

James 

3 

James 

John 

John 

4J       John 

Andrew 

John 

Andrew 

5 

Philip 

6 

-    Bartholomew 

Thomas 

7 

Thomas 

Matthew 

Bartholo 
mew 

8 

Matthew 

Thomas 

Matthew 

9 

friBTffi  the  Less 

lu 

Lebbaeus,  Thaddeus, 
or  Jude 

Simon  the  Canauiiite, 
or  Zelotns 

11 

Simon  the  Caiiaanire 

Jude,  Lebbaeus,  or 
Tha^ldfleus 

12 

Matthias 

twelve  are  called  by  the 
title  in   til.-  New  Testament,  'specially 

I'.il  and  St.  I'.ui:  i1   t-.  but  it  i-^  obx-rvable 

that  in   the   Book    .  •  iatii.n,  written 

A.D.   69  or  70,  a  lon^r  time  after  the  name 

had    become    familiar    to    Christians    as   the 

-  be.-idr  Hie  original 

:    t :  .     1    .nib  " 

are  still  spoken  of,  as  if  the  numl>er  of  those 
ally  called  so  had  ne\.i    been 
exceed,  d. 

Apostle,  THE. — The  volume  containing 
tin  M:  i >tles  used  in  the  Communion  Service, 
whieh  is  also  named  the  "  Lectionarium  "  and 
rium,"  is  so  called  in  the  Eastern 
(  hureh.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Epistles 
as  a  whole  were  called  "  The  Apostle  "  in  the 
early  Church,  as  the  four  Gospels  as  a  whole 
were  called  "  The  Gospel." 

Apostles'  Creed,  THE.    [CREEDS.] 
Apostles,  FALSE.     [FALSE  APOSTLES.] 

Apostolic     See.     An     episcopal     see 

founded  by  an  Apostle.  The  title  lias  been 
especially  "hen  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
founded  V  that  of  Kphesus,  founded 

by  St.  Paul;  and  that  of  Iloin.-,  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Apostolical  Canons.    [(  \NONS  ] 
Apostolical  Constitutions.     [CoN- 

sl  1H    lloNs.] 

Apostolical  Fathers.    [FATHERS.] 
Apostolical  Council.— A  title  some 
times  inven  to  the  assembly  of  the  Apostles, 
rhichaa  account   is  -iven  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.     It  is  also   sometimes 
d  "The  Council  of  Jerusalem." 
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Apostolical  Succession.  M  mistenal 
descent  from  the  AiM.stl.-s,  and,  through  the 
Apostles,  from  our  Lord,  the  Fountain  of  all 
ministerial  authority.  This  is  regarded  as 
historically  provable'  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
example,  is  able  to  say:  "I  received  my 
ministerial  authority  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  -  — ,  who  received  his  [with 
authority  to  transmit  it  to  me]  at  the  hands  of 
the  three  or  more  bishops  by  whom  he  1WM 
consecrated,  each  of  those  three  or  more 
receiving  theirs  from  three  or  more  pre 
decessors,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Apostles  them 
selves."  Thus  the  Apostolical  succession 
resolves  itself  into  an  official  genealogy,  which 
may  be  traced  out  in  a  manner  parallel  to 
that  of  a  natural  genealogy: 

The  reasonably  sure  proof  of  this  ministerial 
genealogy  is  not  so  difficult  in  practice  M  it 
seems  to  be  in  theory,  aa  may  be  seen  by 
taking  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  chief 
pastor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an 
example.  It  is  historically  certain  that  in  1877 
Archbishop  Benson  \vu>  oon*  •  -rated  bishop  by 
Archbishop  Tait  and  nine  other  bishops.  It 
is  also  historically  certain  that  these  ten 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  many  earlier 
bishops ;  and  so  the  many  lines  of  the  official 
genealogy  are  carried  upward  through  Arch 
bishop  Cranmer  and  his  mediaeval  predecessors 
to  Archbishop  Plegmund,  who  was  (if  not 
consecrated  in  England)  consecrated  by  Pope 
Formosus,  in  A.D.  891,  to  Archbishop  Berth  - 
wald,  who  was  consecrated  at  Lyons  by 
Godwyn,  Archbishop  of  that  see,  in  A.D.  693, 
and  to  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  was  conse 
crated  by  Pope  Vitalian  in  A.D.  668,  and  to 
British  bishops,  French  bishops,  and  Roman 
bishops,  some  of  whom  at  least,  it  is  con 
tended,  received  the  Episcopate  from  Apostles 
themselves,  who  had  received  it  from  our 
Lord. 

There  would  be  no  historical  value  about 
such  a  genealogy  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  grounded  principally  on  traditions  or  on 
records  of  no  authority.  But  it  so  happens 
that  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  keep 
records  of  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  probably 
no  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  England  whose 
genealogy  can  compare,  for  fulness  and  his 
torical  weight,  with  the  official  a<  nral-.^yof  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  many  other 
bishops.  Irenams,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  writing 
about  A.D.  1 80,  says:  "\Ve  are  able  to  reckon 
up  the  lists  of  bishops  ordained  in  the  churches 
from  the  Apostles  to  our  own  times  .... 
but  as  it  would,"  he  adds,  "  be  very  tedious, 
m  such  a  work  as  this,  to  reckon  up  the 
successions  of  all  the  churches,"  he  will 
only  that  belonging  to  the  Church  of  what 
was  in  those  dnys  the  world's  metropolis 
the  Church  of  Rome.  After  naming  the 
twelve  bishops  who  had  ruled  that  Church 
from  the  Apostles'  time  to  his  own,  Irena  us 


then   writes,    "  In    this    ordi-r.    and    by    thig 
.succession,    the   ecclesia- 

the  Apo>tle>,  and  the  pie.t  hinir  of  the  truth, 
h.ive   come   down    to    u^"   [  I  n  i . ,i ••!-.    A 
It'  rfsies,  iii.  •')].     M  :   -u<  h  li>: 

in  great  abundance  in  the  paires  ,  : 
and   of    later    Church  A    moil 

of  list*  for  the  Chi;:         : 
France    mav    b«-    t<"ind    m    a    imb. 
work   entitled  "Gall ia  <  -imilai 

lists   for  the  Chimb  of    Knirland   have  been 
compiled    for    Le  *i    Eccleoq 

Anglican*  is:>i  by  Sir  ThomJ 

Duthis    Hardy,  then    A-si>tant-keeper  of  til 
Public   Records,  and   for 

Sacrum  Anglicanum."  uith  references  to  the 
Records   from   A.D.   597   to   A.D.    : 
descent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter! 

ii  at  length  in  the  Ann  tat. -.1  1: 
4 to  edition,  pages  6 

Apostolical*.— (1)  There   was  a  medl 

acval  sect  of  th.  "h  ct  ntury 

which   seems   to   have  been  confined   to  tifl 
neighbourhood    of    •  m    the   d* 

scription  which  is  _  rnaflj 

it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  aectejl 
the  middle  ages  whose  members  greatly  de 
sired  a  reformation  .  but  COM 
not  stand  against  the  in- 
error    and    fanaticism    which    a\\ 
through  want  of  education  and  of  the  logifl 
•min    They  professed  st  i 
condemning    marriage,   and    habitually    ab 
stained  from  the  use  of  flesh  ;  tfafl 
repudiated  Baptism  and                             .arifl 
and  gave  but  a  half-b  uling 
donfarnm  of   Christianity.     They    may   ham 
been  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses. 

Apostolicals.     (2)    Also    call,  d    Aros- 
TOLICS  and  APOSTOLIC    BBXTHMBV.     'i  M>  latfl 

sect  was  founded  in  I ..-iub.tr.;  fyfl 

at    the   end   of    the    th  ntury  M 

Gerard  Sagarelli  of  \\-ho  was  bunJ| 

to   death   there   in    A.D.    1300.      Am»ngH 
injunctions   which    Sagarelli  m  • 

required   that    •  ild    dress    in   wnfl 

garments  similar  to  those  of  is^H 

friars.    Hence  at  a  later  time  •  001 

MAbati,"  or  «•  White  Hntbie. 

1,  and  depend,  d   en-  tb^H 

for  which  reason,  ai  fes,sions  of  sell 

denial    and  huinilif.  .  I  -elfl 

by  a  name  der  !xi^l 

Apos* 

ting  what  lias  i  .    •  cofl 

iniinism,"  holding   that    their  own   goods  SI 
which    thev    had    n  those    of    thfl 

wealthier  brethran  sh..n;  . 
among    all;    and    although    t 
allowed    to    many,    they  mitted   fc 

have  spiritual   .  ••    -idin- th. m.     Afte 

the  death  of  Sapan-lli  the  Ap«.--  ulfll 

tnt-ir  1  D-.lcino 

who  is    n:Un,.,i    ),v  H,Ilt,    jn   .,HS, ,,-iation  will 
aid  who  seems  to  have  b« 
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,f  some  military  skill.      By  fanatical  zeal  and 

tredictions   respecting  the  end  of  the  world 

ie  greatly  in*  n-a>«-«l  the  number  of  the  Apos- 

olicals,  and  organised  an  army  of  them  so 

ly  that   he  was  able   to  carry  «-n   a 

iangerous  civil  war  against  Boniface  VI II.. 

.ruing  pope,  for  two  years.     It  was  in 

.-to  this  rebellion  that  Dante  makes 

t  deliver  tliis  message  to  the  poet  as 

us  about  to  return  to  earth  : — 

••  Now  say  to  Fra  Doleino,  then,  to  arm  him, 
Thou,  who  i»-rhap8  will  shortly  see  the  sun, 
If  soon  he  wish  not  here  to  follow  me. 
So  with  provisions,  that  no  stress  of  snow 
May  a  ''>  the  Novarese, 

Which  otherwise  to  gain  wouM  not  be  easy." 
[Dante's  Inferno,  xiviii.  55.] 

no  was  nevertheless  defeated  in  several 

tak.-n    pri>"n.-r,  and  executed   (with 

iis  fern .1.  Vorcelli 

in  A. n.   i  tins  «»f 

.he  sect  in  the  south  of 

France  ..  :iy  in  1  I1'-.  :md  the  White 

iiave  been  a  revival  of  it  in 

Apostolici.    -A  name  assumed  by   the 

Vl'OlA 

Apostoolians. — The  followers  of  Samuel 

lam  in 

re   a    division   of    the 
Menn'-nite    V.  I,    who    arose    in 

Lfin  Dutch  E  in  Holland. 

r    close 

•ommunii'ii.   and    an-   thus   an  il"<:"U-   I 
•ection  ,,f  th«-  PAHTXI  •  :  >rs  of   Eng 

land. 

Apotactics,  or    \  POM-OMIT.     A 

.MIT  in  I'hryu-i.i.  Cilicia. 

unl    Tit;  ...  i    ned  the  name   of 

-s,    becauR(>    th-  ir 

.v:is  that  the  renun<  -lation  <>f 

ill  private  pn.p.-rtv  was  necessary  for  salva- 

:ion.     Tin  y  an-   said   '  in   his 

work    on   heresi.-s  t»    have    held   and    put    in 

ntopinioi 

y  little  was  evidently  known 
about  th«  in. 

Apparel.  -   An    ornamental    iqo 

oM..mr    •  i  silk,   whieh    is 

•'t.,   ti,"  u::-'-  and  the  bottom   of  the 

•    re  and  behind,  and  around   its  neck. 

the  rubric  in  the  first 

'.<  *>k  means  an  alb  without 

.:  • 

Apparitor.      An   oO'n  •  r  a't  uhed    t<«   the 
h  deacon's  Court, 

::ved  from   his  office,  whieh, 

is  that  •  •      •  -Tsons  to  a  fore  th.- 

\\hnh  he  belongs.     This  ofli 

'..-d  a  Siiininmior,  or,  as  Chaurrr 

-umpnour;"  ami  the  extortions 

whi.h  brought    the    Courts 

which   th.  v  i-  ].i-.-.-iit«-d   into  ^reat  disfavour 


Appeal.— The  removal  of  a  cause  from 
a  court  of  lower  jurisdiction  to  one  of  higher 
jurisdiction,  as  from  the  Court  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
the  province.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work 
the  term  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to 
appeals  which  were  made  to  the  pope  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the  world. 

This  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  originated  in  the  respect  which  was 
felt  in  early  airrs  for  their  position  as  the 
eailie>t  bishops  of  the  Koman  Empire  and  of 
Christendom  itself.  But  such  few  appeals  as 
were  made  to  them  were  in  the  nature  of 
voluntary  applications  for  advice  rather  than 
of  applications  for  judicial  decisions.  A 
Papal  Court  of  Appeals  was  first  formally 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  [A.D. 
347],  at  which  a  motion  of  Bishops  Hosius 
and  Gaudentius  was  adopted,  allowing  a 
bishop  who  was  condemn. d  by  a  synod  to 
appeal  to  the  Roman  Patriarch,  who  must 
either  confirm  the  synodal  decision  or  appoint 
n.w  judges.  This  determination  of  the 
council  was  by  no  means  generally  accepted, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  law 
of  the  Church  at  large.  I'.ut  in  the  course  of 
the  n. -xt  half  century  it  was  con-trued  in 
Kome  int<»  th.  institution  of  an  appeal  in  all 
important  causes  from  any  bishop  to  tin- 
pope,  and  this  not  only  by  bishops  them- 
:  th.-  molataoo  of  the  Council 
had  referred,  but  by  any  persons  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  in  any  matter  by  the 
decision  of  the  Church  court  of  their  own 
hi-h"p,  and  wi-h.d  to  seek  n-divss  at  that  of 

i'.i.shop  of   Koine.     Thus  it  came  to  pass 

that  duriiiLT  the  medi.-eval  period  the  pope  be- 

i  istical  judge  in  the 

highest  resort  for  all  the  nations  whose 
chunhes  acknowledged  obedience  to  him. 

the  system  was  not  fully  introduced 
into  England  until  Continental  habits  were 

._rht'  into    th.-    English    Church   by  the 
uid  attempts  to  introduce  it  were 
\  JL'oi-ously  opposed  until  the  reitrn  of  Stephen. 
Thus  the'bishops  and  barons  told  St.  Anselm 
that  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  for  any  one  to 
carry  their  cause  to  Koine  without  the  king's 
leave,  and  one  of  the  popes,  who  was  contem 
porary  with    Henry  1.,  complained  that  the 
i  suffer  no  appeals  to 

be  carried  to  him.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  point  va*  cone.  d.  d,  but  the  concession 
was  withdrawn  in  that  of  Henry  II.,  when 
one.  :  -itutionsof  Clarendon  ordained 

that   no  appeals  should  be  carried  to  Rome 
without    the    kinir's    permission.      After  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Becket  the  point  was 
more  conceded,  with  the  single  limitation 
such   appeals  should  not  concern  any 
injury  to  the  kinir  (>r  the  kinurd»m- 

Hib-t.intially  remained  until  the  year 

\    when   an    "Act   for  the   restraint  of 

.-als  "  [24  Henry  VII  I.,  c.  12]  was  passed, 
which  finally  extinguished  the  authority  of 
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the  pope  as  a  judge  over  the  head  of  English 
judges.  This  Act  contains  some  valual. It- 
statements  upon  the  subject,  which  must  bo 
interesting  to  Knirli^hmen: — 

"  Whereas,"  it  alleges,  "by  divers  sundry 
old  authentic  hi>torirs   and   chronicles,    it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed   that   this 
ivalm  of    Kngland  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath 
been  accepted  in  the  world  ;  governed  by  one 
supreme  head  and  king,  having  the   dignity 
and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
same;   unto  whom  a  body  politic  compact  of 
all   sorts  and  degrees  of   people,  divided    in 
terms  and  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  teni- 
poralty,  be  bound  and  ought  to  hear,  next  to 
God,  a   natural   and  humble  obedience  :    he 
being  also   institute   and    furnished    by    tin- 
goodness   and   sufferance   of    Almighty   God. 
with  plenary,  whole,  and  entiiv  po\v.-r,   pre 
eminence,  authority,  prerogative  and    juris 
diction,  to  render  and   yidd  justice  and  final 
determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  residents 
or  subjects,  within  this  his  realm,  .  .  .  with 
out  restraint,  or  provocation  to  any  fm 
princes  or  potentates  of  the  world:  the  b-»ly 
spiritual   whereof  having   power   when  any 
cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in 
question,  or  of  spiritual  learning,  then  it  was 
declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part 
of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now 
usually  called   the  English   Church ;  "which 
always  hath  been  reported  and  also  found  of 
that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity, 
and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always 
thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and 
meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of 
any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and 
determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer 
all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  rooms 
spiritual  doth  appertain.  .  .     And  the  laws 
temporal,  for  trial  of  property  of  lands  and 
goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people 
of  this  realm  in  unity  and  peace,    .    .    .    was 
and    yet    is    administered,    adjudged,    and 
executed   by  sundry    judges    and   ministers 
of  the   other  part   of  the  said  body  politic 
called  the  temporally  :  and  both  their  authori 
ties  and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to 
help  the  other." 

It  is  stated  that  appeals  had  been  made  to 
Rome  "  in  causes  testamentary,  causes  of 
matrimony  and  divorces,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions,"  to  the  great  vexation  and  expense  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  the  great  hindrance 
of  justice.  The  appeal  was  often  made  for 
the  purpose  of  delaying  justice,  and  the  diffi 
culties  of  convey  ing  witnesses  and  documents 
was  so  great  that  persons  aggrieved  were 
practically  left  without  remedy  by  the  appeal 
of  the  opposite  side  to  the  pope.  This  system 
was  utterly  abolished  by  the  Act  of 
and  it  was  enacted  that  in  causes  which  had 
hitherto  admitted  of  appeal  to  the  Pope  the 
•  1  should  run  from  the  Archdeacon's 
Court  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  from  the  Bu 


Court  to  that  of  the  archl>i>h»]>  oft). 
'•  there  to  be  definitely  and  tina!! 
decreed,  and  adju>:  i  ;in^  to  ] 

without  any  other  appellation  or  ; 
to  any  other  JHT- 

COU!'  subsequent    Act  [25    I  I'M.    VII 

C.  19]  the   latter   provi-.i.,u  was  ni"difie  ; 
it  was  enact,  -d  thai  .i^'ht   run 

the 

cry.   whieh   was   t 
under  the  great  seal'  uo 

substitut* 

the  law  of  ApjM-al  still  P-H.  . 

Apron,   HI-HOI-V     A  i  ao 

of  garment   into   the  use  of  which    Kngli 

th"     hands 

tailor-.       I  iSSOck  C 

.  from  the  ha<k  the  sleeves,  a 

thus   shaped    like   a  bin  ksmith's   01 

leather  apron.    Hei.  It 

un<: 


Apse.—  A  recessed  ai 

at  the  end  of  the  ea>f  »f  a  ehur 

of  the   aisles   or   the    U 


AMI   Or  WESTMINSTER   ABBKT. 

situation  a  recess  f •  i 

ministrati.  •  :..,\  uith   it.      It  is  gel 

rally  semicircular,  especially  in  very  ancil 
••hurches.  hut  not  nnrreqoently  in  : 
and  modern  ehn: 

•  the  west  4 
•in -has  w. 

a  baptistery.    '1 

' 

'  hall  f..r  th-  admit.  t    justi 

which  was  as  common   in   the  towns  of  t 
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toman  Empire  as  town  halls  are  in  our  Eng- 

ish  towns.     In  these  halls  the  apse  contained 

.  t  form  on  which   the  magistrate 

.ml  hi>  attendantfl  were  placed.       When  a 

Ktsilica  was  turned   into  a  church,  or  when 

hurch'-s  were   built   in  the    same   form,  th.- 

i  tin-  chord  of  the  apse,  and 

tround   the  wall,  with 

he  bi.-h<.j>-  in  the  middle,  the  perx-n  who  <•.•!.- 

•'inmunion  standing  on  th. 

i  the  altar,  facing  west.      In  th.- 

nresent  day.  in  En-land,  the  altar  is  usually 

>laced  a.'a:n>t.  or  n.  ar  to,  the  eastern  wall  of 

the    aps-  ..  brant     stan- im-     on    the 

western  side  of  it,  fa<  -in-  east.   (  food  examples 

uvular  apses  may  be  found   in    St. 

.:a!.  and  in  many  chuivhes  built 

Wren    and    his   pupils. 

t  an.  i.-nt  on.  >  i-  th.v 

'hun-h  R  me,     The  apse  has, 

by  the  har 

:iite.-t>  into  such  beautiful   t»tnn  tur.-> 
-   tli"    polygonal    termination!    of  Cologne, 

iiy.  and   N 

Aquaei,  •  th  n  .  ••  Hydr-t: 

M     the 

'h  it  all  t:..  ited  by  a  ; 

10  be  co-. 

rod. 

Aquae    Bajulus.- The   name  gi 

10  bear,  r  of  !!;•  ;   in  processions. 

HIIH.IN 

the  parish  el.  ik.  fultillinir 
it-  duties  of   both  n Hires.      [  j 

Aquarii.— These  w 

call.-d.    from    tw.      • 

Who     u- 

f  win--  t'<  >i-  th"   I  loly  Eueliai  :   • 

Mionir  aa  »;arly  ages, 

•r  it    i-    iii'-ntion.-d    by   St.    '  aid    i^ 

istiiK-tly  .    nd.-mn.-d  b;. 

It  is  not  ;. 

\\ithin 
ie  Chur<h. 

Aquila.     A     Jewish     ;•          I        'ho     is 

"•••k    in    the    middle  i,f  the 
He  is  said  to  have   • 
aa  was  the  Aquila  who. 

1  th"  fri-  • 

lanius  also  si-.-aks    of    him 

itive  of  th.-    Emp.  ror    11  idrian   [A.I.. 

i  him  to  superintend 

of  .I.-ru-alern.  and  in  modern 

identified  with  the  famous 

M  commentator.    Traditions 

d    in   the   Treatise  of  Epiphar 

that  Aquila 
1   by  observing  the  holy  ; 

Oio     returned     from     their 
)fugea-  live  m  th"  new  H.-lv  (  itv: 


but    that    bis    persistence   in   the   study    of 
astrology  led  to  his  excommunication,  when 

h.-  projected   a  new   transition  of  the  Bible 

into  (iivrk.  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those 

intt-rpn-tations    of    the    Septua-int    Version 

which  irav.   scriptural  support  to  Christianity. 

Ihe  translation  which  h«  eventually  produced 

was  so  made  as  to  provide  a  Greek  equivalent 

for  every  H,  bivw  word,  and  has  thus  become 

uablr  h.-lp  in  determining  what  was  the 

of  thf  H.-brew   in  the  second  century. 

Only  a    p..rtion    of    Aquila's    translation    has 

•     down    to    modern    times,   and   nothing 

is   known  of  his  personal   history  than 

'  itrd. 

Aquilinns,    ST.    [A.D.    620-695].  —  This 
On    ll   IMV.-UX.  and    MTVOd   in   th  • 
;  rmy  ..f  Oovii  II.      About    A.I..    669    he   WM 
•ux.  and   fnun   that    time 
ne  entirely  d.-voted  himself  to  the  -rood  od 
people,   liviiiL-    in    a    small   cell   dose    t< 

»  usterities. 

In  A  ,-uen, 

ll(>1'i  -us.      Towardi    the 

-  .Ib-ied  from  loss  (,f  si-ht, 
i'1''1  i!1   \    '  •    r  rulmir   his  ehuivh 

•  11  s      Hi-    t.  ttiraJ   i>  mark.-} 
:h  in  the  Koinan  maitvr.  | 
but    the    Chu:  •  .•inmem..: 

him  .ry  loth. 

AqninaH.Sr.  THOMA-,  or,,r  AQT-INO  [A.D. 

h 


,    known    to    th.-    ht-r    Chuivh   as 

"  thi    '  :      '  moua 

theologian   takes   his  nnm.-    fi-.,m   j,is  },irth- 

A    Oino,    in    tip-    an.-i.-nt     kin-dom    of 

s,    and    from    his    family,     lie     being 

IUL-T  son  of  Landulf,  Count  of  Aquino, 
who    wis   a   nephew  of    th.-  .-.l.bnted'  ;• 
baruSMa,  the  I-;!:  |,  .,-,.  !-  ]       I'mm  tli,- 

age  of   liv.-  y.arstothat  of  thiit.en    Aquinas 
wan   educated    in    the    monastery    of    Monte 

st.'tho  castle  of 

Rooca  Secca.  Aft<T  that  h»-  pi-.»-.-.-ded  to  the 
Tniveisity  of  Naples,  whi.-h  )nd  just 
founded  by  his  relative  Frederick  II.,  grand 
son  of  Barbarossa,  and  had  aln  idy  a<  -(juin  -d 
a  great  reputation.  \Vh.  n  be  was  only 
-  of  age  he  joined  the  recent  ly- 
found.-d  (  )rd.-r  of  I>.)min.  in  one  of 

their  lious-s  at  Nap!-  |  ,ken 

without    th.-    knowledge  of  his   pai.nts,  and 
was     naturally  m,    for    it 

d  as  if   a  pro 

to  him  in  miht  .,,         :         UN  mother  hastened 

;  -iide    him,    if    possible,   to 

give    up   In*   resolution    h.-ton-    hi-,   n<>\  •• 

was  (  -it  th.-m  tion-.  meeting,  he 

was    sent    by   his    superiors    to    Terracina, 

and    when    his    mother 

arrived  in   the  latter  city  she  found  that  ho 
had  already   left    for  Paris.     The   Coun- 

d  him  on 

th"  r..ad.  and    carried   him  home  to  the  .-astle 
of  Iv  -ii-v  kept  him  under 

•int    f"i    two  y:ars.     At  the  end  of  that 
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time  Aquinas  escaped  through  a  window, 
fled  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Home,  and  in 
A.I).  1244  was  taken  to  Paris  under  the  pro 
tection  of  John,  the  Master  of  the  Teutonie 
Order,  having  now  made  his  profession  as  a 
Friar,  and  been  ordained  priest.  From  i 
he  shortly  after  went  to  Cologne  to  finish  his 
education  under  Albert  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  went  again  to  Paris.  In  A.D.  124S  they 
returned  to  Cologne,  where  Aquinas  tauyrht 
philosophy,  formal  theology,  and  the  i 
Scriptures.  In  1258  he  was  again  in  1 
continuing  to  teach  there  as  in  Cologne; 
Lrivat  had  his  reputation  become  that,  in  r_' ">•'>. 
the  University  of  Paris  made  him  Doctor  of 
Theology.  A  few  years  afterwards  h 
turned  to  Italy,  and  taught  in  most  of  the 
Italian  universities,  settling  down  about  127«> 
in  that  of  Naples,  where  he  received  a  ]>• 
from  the  king,  and  spent  the  remainder  .  t' 
his  life  in  professorial  work.  Entirely  in 
disposed  for  honour  and  labour  in  the  world, 
he  refused  many  ecclesiastical  digniti.  s.  an  1, 
among  others,  the  Archbishopric  of  Ni 
which  was  offered  him  by  Pope  Clement  IV., 
spending  his  years  in  teaching,  and  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  literary  work  in  his 
study.  Having  composed,  by  the  command 
of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  volume  against  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  of 
Home,  he  was  summoned,  in  A.D.  1274,  by 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  that  he  might  read  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly.  He  never  arrived  at  Lyons, 
however,  but,  being  tiken  ill  on  the  road, 
and  turning  aside  to  the  monastery  of  Fona- 
nova,  near  Terracinn,  he  died  there  on 
March  7th,  1274,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  in  A.D.  1313,  he 
was  canonised  by  Pope  John  XX II.,  March 
7th,  the  day  of  his  death,  being  assigned  to 
his  name  in  the  calendar.  In  A.D.  1369  his 
body  was  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Toulouse ; 
and  in  1567  he  was  declared  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church  by  Pope  Pius  V. 

The  literary  life  of  Aquinas  must  have 
been  as  busy  as  that  of  the  most  active 
modern  author,  his  works  filling  seventeen 
folio  volumes.  They  contain  a  large  body  of 
expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  some  sermons, 
and  seventy-three  treatises  and  tracts  on 
many  subjects.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his 
literary  labours  was  his  Summa  Theologite \ 
an  elaborate  system  of  theology,  in  whirh  all 
the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  Church  are 
examined  by  exact  logical  methods.  M  ,,iv 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published 

[TllOMISTS.] 

Arabic!. — An  Arabian  sect  of  tho  third 
century,  which  held  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  that  both  soul  and  body  will 
be  raised  together  at  the  last  day.  "After 
forty  years'  existence,  about  A.D.  250  a  ooimeil 
of  bishops  was  held  to  consider  tho  doctrine 


of  tli"   Arabiei,  when   I  a  ao  con 

vinced  by  the  arguments  « •:  who  wj 

:.   that    the   whole    '•  "'m-m    re 

nouneed    th-  i i'    nor.        7fJ  :    in 

•  ill  "  bet--*  •  a  and 

general  resurrection  has  been  a  wi.i. -ly-sj 

rrriT  in  later  ages,  though  n-  \x-r  made  til 

sect. 

Arcani  Disciplina.     [I>i-  M-LINA  AR 

r.VM.J 

Archangel.— A    rhi.-f    [dr.    </• 

principal  angel.      Aiii"!i_r  lli-    "  ni:i. 

' 
eighth,  or  luwi-st  but  one.      The  till- 

' 

when   lie  Wi 

with  a  shout,  with  tb 
•i  the  archanL'i  1  and  the  trump  o 
God"  [1  The<s.  iv.  ir.J;  and  by  >t.  .hide 
when  he  mentions  ••  Miehael  the  Archangel1 
[.lu.le  '.*].  h  is  also  i-.und  in  the  Seooa 
Book  of  Esdras,  a  boo.  \.i>.  IOC 

where  Triel,  or  .!.  n  miel,   th.- 
represented  as  showing  to  Esdras  v 
things  to  come  [  The  arch 

angels  are  supposed  to  be  seven  in  numbei 
the    "seven  angels    h-iviiur    the   ... 
plagues"  [Rev.  xv    I,  6  ;  xvi.  1  ;   XM.  !•].  an* 
the   seven    holy 
prayers  of  the  lain  t  a 
which  go  in  and  out  before  th< 
Holy  One,  of  whom  Raphael  decbm'H  himsel 
to  be  one  [Tobit  xii.  1 
archangels.      Four  su<  h   j'nn<  ^d 
archangels  are  named  in  the  canon 
the  apocryphal  books,  nan 
viii.   18;    ix.  21;     Luke   i. 
[Dan.  x.  13,  21 ;   xii.  1  :  Judo  9  ;  R,-v.  xii.  7' 
Uriel  [2  Esdr.  iv.    1.  38;    v.  J" 
Raphael   [Tobit   iii.    17;    xii.    15]. 
tradition  gives    the    names  of    | 
namely,  Cha  .iel,  and  Zadk: 

•.!    h  i"..  •  '.   '  . 

Strong  (>m-  appeared  to  Danien 

interpr  •  .  .ns  respect  i  n  -  the   M.  ^i..,} 

to  Zacharias,  to  annoimr,.  the 
of  St.  John  tho   Baj  * 
our    Lor.l : 

announce  the  e.-mintr  birth  of  our   1..  •  .  Hii 
self;    and   ••  -mled  as  til 

Angel  of   the    Ineaniati-n.       1 
Michael  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  tl. 
princes"  and   "  Mi«  •?. 
Daniel,  and  is  thus  regarded  as  th 
guardian  and  prote.  tor  of  the  .Jewish  nntio  • 
Hut  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  al- 
sented  as  carrying  on  the  ; 
Satan  :  "  Tlu-re  was  war  in  heaven : 
and  his  anu-t-ls   fought    atminst   the 
[liev.  xii.  7J.     It  is  a  •>  nt   bebflll 

it      the      ;, 

Michael  is  God's  principal  mini- 

rid  hence   he  is  often   repre-- 
weighing  souls. 
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Archbishop. — The    chief    or    principal 

ish'ip   among   the   bishops   of    a    group    of 

The    office    has    :  >  ionised 

nder  various  names — such  as  Metropolitan, 

.xarch,    or     Patriarch — from     the     earliest 

.res  of  the  Church,  and  is  perhaps  the  same 

ithatof  the  "  A:._    If    i  the  Seven  Churches" 

til--  province  of  Asia  to  whom  the  seven 

in   the  Book  of  the   Revelation  are 

ntten.       The   earliest    use   of    the    t. 

>und  in  tlie  writings  of  St.  Athan»>ius,  who 

)eaks  of  Alexan  ;  u  predecessor  in 

>ie  see   of  Alexandria,   early   in    tin-   fourth 

•ntury.   ;i>   tin-    An-hlii-h»p    of   Alexandria. 

canon    law,    the     several    .-lasses    of 

ishops  are  settled  as  four:  [1]  Patriarchs; 

.  i.Uhops;  [3]  Metropolitans;  [4]  Dio- 

.. shops;   and  although  the  di>: 

in. -tropolitan    and    archbishop    has 

gassed  away  through  tin-  absorption 

t  the  low.-r  rank    into   the  higher,  it   is  not 

M»,    tin-     English    metropolitans    of 

land,  and  India   n< 4  being 

hop*. 

An    a:  s    office   is    twofold.       As 

ishop  ol  a  |.n-!:.-ular  see,  he  has  to  und.  r- 

oi-ilinary  episcopal  duties  of  a  dio- 

.jsan  bishop,   in  which  capacity  he  carries  a 

k  ;     as    an  hl'i-h.'p    and     IIP  tr»- 

he  lias  t<»   undertake,  as  vi.-itor  and 

:!,  tin-  supervision  of  all  the  dioceses 

ithin    his    province,     in    which    capacity    he 

i  metropolitan  CTOM.       I '    ' 
ross  may  Iw  seen  on  some  seals  01 
Mterhury. 

•  turies  been  divi- 

•  •d  int  .  t\v..  1  :  York. 

:-e.  presided  over  by  t:       '.  -iiop  1.1 

i  rid  the 
:<>p  of   York,    Primate    ot 

Hind  th--    <  hureh 

•nl  amoni;   tli-'  Saxori   ci'iii|iierors  of 
!-y  th«-  Great  i  him 

>  divide  it  into  two   Archbishoprics,  one  at 
ididon, even  then  th.-chi.  t  -rland, 

•ith  twelve  bMi-.ps  for  the  south  ;    th«-  other 
IOIILT  an  imp.. i-  head- 

of  tli--    I,1,  m  in   foi   es    ii      1  • 
ith  twlv.  '  tht-  north.       < 

ury,  th»-  jil  :  -:ine   placed 

:    his   mis-ion,  was  to  com- 
.  iMith  north  and  south  during  the  life 
line  of  the  great    mis-i.-nary.    an  1   th-. 

oriirinati-d   the  dis- 
l.-il  by.  and 

t' of,  th»-    Ar  h'-'i-h-.p     :    (  'ant^rbury, 

of    .M.I.     Kn-!and.<%      Tb.- 

•icnlly 

•  Is  York  f.-r  a  century  and 

•••T  the  establishment  of  Canterbury 
I  see.      I  •    time 

t],     l'\!-l.IN  .-f      th." 

Northumbrians,  and  a«  sueli  held  the  Pall  of 

••i>)i«.p  whi.  h  wa>  s«-nt  t<>  lum  by  I'OJM- 

IS,  but  tin-    kinirdom    ..f    N'orthmnbria 

/as  not  divid.-d   into  dJ  :il  1'aulinus 
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had  fled  from  the  north  to  Rochester,  where 
he  was  Bishop  for  eleven  years ;  and  hence  he 
had  no  bishops  under  him,  and  was  never  in 
reality  an  Archbishop.  The  first  actual  Arch 
bishop  of  York  was  Egbert  [A.D.  732 — 766], 
who  was  the  second  Bishop  of  York  that 
had  asked  for  and  received  a  Pall  from  the 
Pope,  and  who  had  for  his  Metropolitical  Pro 
vince  the  dioceses  of  LINDISPAKNE,  HEXHAM, 
and  WITH  ERNE.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury  have  been  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  1,288  years,  the  Bishops  of 
York  have  only  been  Archbishops  of  York  for 
1,153  years. 

The  two  Archbishops  of  England,  in  addi- 
tii.n  to  their  position  as  Metropolitans,  have 
v.-ry  high  rank  and  privileiM-s.  Tin-  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  rank.-  as  a  Prince  imme 
diately  after  the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  before  all  other  subjects.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  York  ranks  as  a  Prince  before  all 
oth.-r  sub-  •  tli-  L. >id  Chancellor.  It 

is  in  token  of  this  high  rank  that  their  mitn •> 
arc  heraldic  ally  represented  as  being  inserted 
in  pi  but  there  is  some  uncer 

tainty  as    to  whether   the   mitres  which   they 
in  this  form.      The 
p  of  <  'anti  rluiry  has,  by  right,  the 
privilege    of    crowning    the    6  .     the 

Archbishop  of  Y--rk  that  of  crowning  the 
Quc'  :  1'.  ;i.  m  '.  "fllci'i  members 

of  th'  UIK  il,  and  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury  i*  pia.t  i<  ally,  if  not  constitution 
ally,  the  medium  of  communication  between 
dinist«Ts«.f  th«-  Sovereign  and  the  Church. 
At  tin-  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regent  there  are  also  special  duties  devol- 
:  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  last  until  the  duties  of  sovereign  are 
assumed  by  the  succeeding  Prince  or  Princess. 
The  position  of  Primate  of  All  England  is, 
Indeed,  a  very  important  and  a  very  grand 
He  is  practically  a  patriarch,  though  ac 
tually  using  only  the  style  and  title  of  Arch 
bishop.  So  early  had  this  become  evident 
that  at  Councils  held  at  Rome  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  taking  precedence  of  all  other 
Archbishops  as,  in  the  complimentary  words 
of  Urban  II.,  "alterius  orbis  Papa,"  his 
brother  Pope  of  another  world. 

( >n  the  Primate's  power  of  granting  degree*, 
see  LAMUKTII  I»H,K; 

A  nhbishops  have  the  title  of  "  Grace," 

and   "  M  nd    Father    in    God    by 

Divin.    Pi  while  the  other  bishops 

have  that  of  "  Lord,"  and  "  Right  Reverend 

Father  ir  God  by  I>ivine  Permission."     The 

:      :    M    ith,   however,  is   addressed  as 

verend.'' 

The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
been  written  as  far  as  Juxon  by  Hook, 
of  ( 'hichester  ;  those  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  by  Haino,  Canon  of  York. 

It  should  be  added  that  Welsh  traditions 
assign  the  honour  of  an  Archbishopric  to 
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CAER-LEON  ;  and  that  for  fourteen  years, 
somewhere  between  758  and  803,  Lichfield 
was  constituted  an  Archbishopric  with  six 
suffragan  sees  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 

Archdeacon. — This  title  originally  be 
longed  to  an  actual  "  chief"  or  prnu  ipal  "  of 
the  deacons,"  as  it  signifies;  and  tin-  "chief 
deacon  "  attended  on  the  bishop  as  his  minister 
when  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion.  1 1  •  • 
also  acted  as  secretary  to  the  bishop,  and  as  his 
deputy  on  special  missions.  It  was  in  this  latt«  r 
capacity  that  St.  Athanasius,  when  Arch 
deacon  to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
attended  the  Council  of  Niciea.  In  process  off 
time  the  Archdeacon  ceased  to  have  any  espe 
cial  connection  with  the  deacons  at  whose 
head  he  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  became  a 
deputy  bishop  in  almost  everything  that  did 
not  require  a  bishop's  special  office.  In  par 
ticular,  the  Archdeacon  was  empowered  to 
hold  a  Court  in  which  to  adm;  :pline 

and  inflict  spiritual  censures,  which  was 
almost  an  exact  copy  in  pefto,  and  for  that 
part  of  the  diocese  which  formed  his  archdea 
conry,  of  the  Bishop's  own  Court.  Hence  the 
Archdeacon  came  to  be  called  "  the  eye  "  and 
"  the  hand  "  of  the  Bishop ;  he  had  to  enquire 
generally  of  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
appertaining  to  good  order,  within  his  juris 
diction.  As  immediate  Ordinary,  he  hftd  to 
visit  all  Parish  Churches  and  Glebe-homei, 
and  enjoin  proper  reparations,  to  look  after 
charitable  bequests  and  endowments,  and 
to  take  care  that  all  ministerial  functions 
were  legally  and  canonically  performed. 
The  history  of  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  Archdeaconries  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Probably,  as  the  English  dioceses  were  origi 
nally  commensurate  with  the  Kingdoms,  the 
Archdeaconries  more  or  less  represented  the 
divisions  into  shires,  but  we  do  not  get  any 
very  definite  information  on  this  point  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  are  eighty- 
five  Archdeacons  in  the  Provinces  of  Canter 
bury  and  York.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  the  office  does  not  exist. 

Arches,  COURT  OP.— The  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deriving  its  pecu 
liar  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  an 
ciently  sat  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
[Lat.  Sancta  Maria  de  Arcnbus],  in  Cheapside, 
London.  Originally  he  had  jurisdiction  only 
over  the  parish  of  Bow  and  twelve  others  in 
London,  these  parishes  being  under  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not  under  tho 
Bishop  of  London.  About  the  year  1667  its 
sittings  were  removed  to  the  Hall  of  Doctors 
Commons;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  year  1874,  the  office  was  joined  with  that 
of  the  "Judge  of  tho  Provincial  Courts  of 
Canterbury  and  York."  [ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS.] 

Archetype.— The  principal,  or  original 
model  or  standard.  The  word  has  been  used 


in  a  philosophical  sense  :  .  forn 

of  each  created  thing  aa  it  ],:  in  tin 

mind  of  the  Creator. 

Arch-heretic.— The  chief 

Tiecteil  with  any  heresy,  ainl  by  implication^ 
author.  Stic!.  .  <t<  .1  t<>  more  serf] 

j. unishm. -nt  than  <•:•  .  the  prinj 

tiv--    Church,    and    if    they   were  clergymjK 

•'."iithoJ 

of  restoration.  . ,-»  DonaJB 

as  an  example  of  an  arch-hen tn  ;  AriuaB 
Nestoritis  an-  other  • 

Archimandrite.     1  In- title  ^h 
abbot,  or  ,  of  a  Gruc-k  monastery.    \\ 

is  retained  by  those  who  ha.  •<!  tjj 

office. 

Archives.— A  word  signifying,  ir 
the  "registry"    where   puhlie    record* 
kept ;  and  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense 
the  ecclesiastical  record.-  .  <*. 

the   episcopal  archives  of  a  diocese 
documents  preserved  in  the  Bishop's 
the  archives  of  a  cathedral,    the   document 
pmeiyed  in  its  regiati  :  house,  c 

muniment  room. 

Archontics.— A  sect  of  local  < 
which  arose  in  .:»  the  middle  of  • 

second  century,  ami  m  n 

"  Arrhons,"  or  sub-deities,  who  correaponslB 
in  their  system  with  the  .1  -imo* 

Magus  and  the  Valentinians  [.EON].  XH 
net  ipread  to  Armenia,  but  was  never  visa 
numerous,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  branejH 
the  Egyptian  OriiiTn.  lI^M 

apocryphal    books,   and  £• 

known  as  the  "  Ascension  of  I*t 

Archpriest.  In  the  primitive  Cht^H 
this  was  the  principal  priest  of  u  diocesH 
usually  the  senior  one  a.  • , .  the  d 

of  his  ordination  aa  prieat.     As  the  organ 
tion  of  dioceses  advanced  t ! 
pneste  increased,  and  one  was  appoint.  .1  f.-rea- 
principal  town  and  it«  neighbour)i<>.,.l  und 
the  name  of  the   "rural   archprieat 
office   is   often    confused    v  «.f    t 

CHOREI-ISCOPUS,  but  was  in  reality  the  sat 
as  that  of  the  RURAL  I>r\s.  though  in  me* 
roval  times  its  duties  were  assumed  by 
ARCHDEACONS. 

Arevardis.      An  Arm  on  inn 
children "  or  sun-worshippers  of   the 
century,   who  minr  me  . 

doctrines  of  Christianity  and  those   of 
seeism. 

Ariomanites.     A  ni«  knnme  pi 
Arians,  si^nifyinir  tliat  they  were  mad 
who  were  followers  of  An 

Arins  and  the  Arians.     Early  in  1 
fourth  century,  the  heretical  opini' 
had  been    promuliri: 
head  of  oil  r   Lonl  culminated   in  tl;-    \vi.Ie 

:    li.  resy  of    A  nanism,  8- 
Arius,  its  principal  K 
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Arius  was  a  native  of  Ptolcmais  (now 
iiown  as  Tolmeit),  a  city  in  Cyreiiaica,  or 
hat  part  of  North  Africa  which  lies  exactly 
pposite  to  the  southern  part  of  Greece.  The 
.Ate  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  the  impor- 
tnt  part  of  his  life  takes  in  from  A.D.  306  to 
.D.  330,  and  this  is  the  period  with  which  we 
iting  of  his  personal  history 
nd  intlv 

In  his  app-  i  manners  he  was  ex- 

ei-dinirly  attractivi-.  ami  much  nf  his  personal 
ntiuenee  seems  to  have   been  gained  by  his 

:nl  winnii!_- 
f  him  as  a  v.  i\  t.tll  and  thin  man,  of  rigidly 

look    and    serious    count* -11:11. 
iOwncast  eyes,  perhaps  from  :.t,  and 

•ii'l  wild   _ 

f  suffering,"  suggests    I 

ome    v:  ;     internal    complaint,    the 

•  will  terminate  <-n.-  day  in 
iia  sudden  and  frightful  dt-ath."  I  If  was  a 
nan  of  much  abil/  ;rning,  and 

all  "1   •  :i'-rgy. 

•.rst    we    hear   <>f   Aiius    is  as  a   lay- 
nun  who    made  prominent    as  a 

opoh's, 
nil  v  to  save 

during  the  1  M-"  letian  persecution,  and, 
•  ;nied.  \s  ished   to  take 
ip  his  portion  as  if  nothing  had   hap; 

Mimunicated 

iy    his     own     bi.-hop,     iVt-r.    «.t'    Al>  \indria. 
\rius  u  .  .ncil.-d  t"  ' 

•  •  r  306.    11:- 

-hip  was  m>t  by  any  mean*  en 
tile    supporters 

1  a  <  'hun-h  of  th«  ir  « 

advo- 

; aims   to  be   admitted  on   equal 

errns  of  fellowship  by  th.-  r.i>h»p  of  Alexan- 

.1  this  went  on  until   he  was  again 

•jected  from   tin-  communion  of  th.    (  'hun  h. 

•  r    lie   was    excommuni«  at«-d. 

h'-  was  re- 
ipsed  on  the 
•arliest  opportunity. 

:th  tin-  impri-  HUM  ut  of  the  I'.ishop  by 

\imin,  in  311. 
-uaded   a   number    of    th- 

mdrian    cl<  ILTV,    who    probably    thought    the 
natter  betwe.  n  him  and  the  Ui>h..p  \\ 
:    than  anything  else,  to  go  t- 
n   and    it.' 

is  sternly   refu*«-d  ]»y   tlit-  old    l'.i>hop. 

.  ;.port«-d  his    refus;il    by    tile 

urrati'.  :i   the   ni^ht 

:n   which    ;'  iled   to  liim  that 

•uld  be  the  cause  of  terrible  divisions 

n  the   Church    --f    <-hrist.      Turninir   to   two 

i    Achillas    and    Al«-xandi-r, 

.  the    story   coiitiniirs,  that   they, 

:    Arius.  would    each    in   his  turn    lie 

•  proved  his  words 

x)  be  prop}.. 

:  's  martyrdom,  in  the  year 
U2,  the  tirst-namud  of  these,  Ac-hill 


elected  bishop,  and  Arius,  appearing  to  him  to 
be  penitent  (and  probably  being  so  at  the 
time,  for  lie  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses),  he 

red  him  to  communion,  ordained  him 
priest,  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Alexandria,  and  made 
him  Divinity  Lecturer  at  the  college  of  that 
city,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular 
with  his  pupils.  Achillas  dying,  Alexander 
and  Arius  were  candidates  for  the  see;  but  it 

s  that  a  very  small  party  desired  the 
election  of  the  latter,  and  Alexander  wa< 
bed.  Arius  and  the  party  who  had  sup 
ported  him  were,  however,  thrown  into  a 
bitter  state  of  hostility  towards  those  who 
had  preferred  Alexander;  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  Arius  the  first  place  of 
diirnity  amoni;  his  cleiiry,  next  t<>  himself. 

The  particular  line  which  Arius  marked 
out  for  himself  was  that  of  substituting 
"rational"  ideas  about  the  Blessed  Trinity 
for  those  mysteries  which  had  hitherto  been 
accepted  and  believed  in  by  the  great  body  of 
at  all  times  and  everywhere.  He 
followed  in  the  track  of  former  heretics,  and 
kept  up  t:  n  which  is  to  be  traced 

through  Paul  of  Samoata,  Sabellius.  1 'rav.,-. 
he  Docetae  and  Cerinthus,  back- 
to  the  Apostolic  age  itself;  but  as  the  last 
general  persecution  of  the  Church  was  the 
most  ich  it  had  to  undergo,  so  the 

last  1.  '   .  it   period  was  by  far  the  most 

the  most  widely  spread   of  all 

I  be^-an  by  a  controversy  with  a  cl«  riry- 

man    named    Baucalas,  in   which   the    eternal 

of  our  Lord  as  God  the  Son  was  the 

•  di-pnte  ;  but  who  was  the  original 

assailant  of  the  other  does  not  appear,  though 

it  seems  probable  that  Arius  was.  since  he  had 

•he  bishop  of  Sabellianism. 

The  matter  became  notorious,  and  the 
bishop  was  driven  to  take  some  steps  respect 
ing  it.  What  he  did  was  exceedingly  fair  and 
honourable,  and  shows  that  he  was  not  actua 
ted  by  any  private  pique  against  his  late 
rival  ;  for  lie  called  together  a  synod,  composed 
hundred  of  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
that  they  might  hear  what  each  of  the  dispu 
tants  had  to  say,  and  advise  them  as  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  their  arguments.  Arius, 
meanwhile,  took  a  step  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  a  thorough  agitator,  for  whil 
matter  was  thus  sub jniiict  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  in:!  r  his  judges  by  writing  to 

all  neighbourinir  bishops. 

All  of  t>.em.  however,  with  the  exception 
of  Eusebius  of  Nicoma?dia  (not  Euro-bin- 
the  :  I'.iflhop  of  Ca?sa 

refused      their     countenance,      and     refen-ed 

him    to    his    dioc.mn,    I'.ishop    Alexander) 

and  the  hundred  other  bishops  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  urged  him  to  recant. 
As  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  case-  had 
me  so  serious  that  no  alternative  was 
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left,      the      Bishop     excommunicated     him 
[A.D.  320], 

There  are  always  many  to  side  with  an 
oppressed  man,  or  one  who  is  thought  to  be  so, 
and  Arius  was  a  man  made  for  popularity. 
Among  the  ladies  of  Alexandria  he  found 
m  my  followers.  Some  of  the  younger  laity 
were  also  won  over  to  his  side ;  a  few  deacons 
and  several  priests  were  his  clerical  supporters, 
as  also  the  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  his  native 
place,  and  of  Marmarica,  the  see  which  lay 
between  it  and  his  present  abode.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  numbered  men  of  the 
highest  class  of  intellect  among  his  followers, 
Eusebius  the  historian  being  the  only  one  who 
could  at  all  be  excepted,  and  he  only  half  in 
clining  towards  him  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  through  fear  of  the  clergy  running 
into  an  opposite  extreme. 

After  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions  by 
the  bishop  and  provincial  council  of  Alex 
andria,  Arius  left  the  city  and  went  on  a  tour 
among  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  endeavouring 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side. 

This  led  to  a  circular  letter  being  addressed 
by  Bishop  Alexander  to  seventy  of  them,  in 
which  he  told  them  the  history  of  the  contro 
versy,  and  mixed  up  with  it  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nicomaedia,  who  had  always  been 
an  important  friend  of  Arius  (Niconuedia 
being  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Rome  was  of  the  Western),  and  who  now  es 
poused  his  cause  more  warmly  still,  receiving 
him  as  a  visitor.  The  tact,  energy,  and 
talents  of  Arius  are  shown  by  his  literary 
works  while  at  Nicomaedia,  for  under  the 
name  of  Thalia  he  composed  some  songs  for 
sailors  and  workmen,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  secure  a  public  opinion  for  his  tenets 
among  the  lower  classes.  These  songs  no 
longer  exist,  except  in  a  few  fragments,  but 
they  are  said  by  St.  Athanasius  to  contain 
some  immoralities. 

The  substance  of  Arian  doctrine  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is  that  although 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  may 
be  designated  as  God  in  some  sense,  He  is  not 
God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  First,  or  in  any 
really  true  sense,  because  He  is  not  eternal,  and 
there  was  therefore  a  time  when  He  did  not 
exist.  .  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  Arius 
put  forth  his  doctrine  in  this  simple  form,  as 
his  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  secure 
as  many  supporters  as  he  could  by  broad  and 
indefinite  statements,  of  which  only  educated 
theologians  could  see  the  bearing.  That 
bearing  is  illustrated  by  the  change  which 
Arius  and  hig  followers*  adopted  in  the  old 
Doxology  of  the  Church. 

This  they  used  in  the  form,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Arian  a  most 
important  change,  since  the  more  ancient 
form  ascribes  glory  to  the  Son  as  it  does  to 
ither.  and  hence  acknowledges  His  equal 
Godhead.  The  controversy  thus  settled  on 


the    Greek    word    homooutios,   which    in  tiw 
English    tran-iation    of    the    \ 
rendered   "of  one  Kutwtance  with;"  the  one 
side  maintaining  that  (Jod  th<  m  Un- 

1    l;,-in^    it-  entirely   G«»d    as    Cod  tB 
Father.  the  other  tint  lie  is  a  created 

but  in  some  way  similar   l»  (...<!    the 
in  fact  a  kin<l  ot  demigod. 

The  controversy    had    liith- : 
sented  b\  r,   Bi>hop  <,r    I'.itur 

Alexandria,  on  one  hide  and  Ai 
the  other.       It  was  while  the  inMii. 
latter  was  being   exerted    to   the    utmost   at 
Niconuudia,    aii'l     had     ;  into    tht 

family    circle    ot     the    Km|--: 
that  a  young  deacon  was  brought  forward ^ 
Alexander  as  the  thoologie.il  champion  of  t 
old   doctrine.      This    young   deacon    he.  ,un, 
ultimately  that  great    nj.j» .nent    »t    Arian^ 
whose  name  is  preserved  in   • 
day  by  the  hymn  or  creed  which    is   caBJ 
after  his  name  (as  represent  1111*  his  statemflj^ 
of  the  received  doctrine  .  the  ^i«-ut  Athana>iuf 
[ATHANASITS,  ST.] 

The  controvei  >w  covered  00  l^ 

ft  surface,  and  involved  HO  many  persons  o 
either  side,  as  to  have  become  a  public  q^ 
tion  of  great  iinjKn  • 
later,  the  general   interest  vvh; 
it  excited,  il  quaintly  but   forcibly    . 
by  Gregoi\       V      , 

wrote— meaning  Constantinople — "of    td 
who      dogmatise      about      inc<>ni]>!< 
mitteri ;    they  are    in    t!  in    th 

markets,  among  the  elf  >t  h  i « •  i  - 
and   victuallers.     If   you   a 
much  you  have  to  pay  they  dogmatise 
'being  begotten'  and  'not 
II  you  ask  the  price  of  bread. 
*  The  Father  is  greater  than  the 
Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father.'     If 
|  Is  the  bath  ready  P  '  the  ana  we: 
is  made  out  of  nothing.'  " 
written  when  Arianism   was   in  high  fa  vow 
with  the  Emperor,  who  then  held  ).i 
Constantinople,  it  probably  represents  soon 
thing  of  the  tone  of  »• 
Alexandria  at  the  earlier  }>eriod  wit 
we  are  now  dealing ;  and  the  m.-vii  . 
which  led  the  Emperor  Constan 
fere  in  the  cont: 

not  attempt  to  de< -id.-  it   himself,  but   t'mdii 
a  largo  body  of  his  subjects  we: 
on  a  question  whieh  he  was  not  c« 
to  investigate,  he  la   proper  eocl 

siastieal  person  as  a  deputy  f->r  the    , 
entrusting  Hosii. 
south  of    Spain,  with 
the  cue,  and,  if  possible,  of  quieting 
troversy. 

The  report  which  Hosins  -he  lM 

peror  was  of  su.  h  a  nature  that  <  '•nstanfil 
decided  on  assembling  an  immense  Council 
bi>hop.,,  fr,.:  and^l 

:     to    them     th' 

M.  and  there  s«-«-ms  to  N>  an  ii / 
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ital  and  universal  importance  of  it  in 
that  such  an  idea  was  providentially 
npressed  upon  the  mind  of  a  recent  convert 
ke  the  Emperor,  who  could  have  known  very 
ttle  of  the  real  point  at  issue,  or  of  Christian 
leology  in  general.  This  assembly  met  in 
le  year  3'2o  at  Nica>a,  not  far  from  the  1m- 
erial  residence  and  the  new  city  which  r««n- 
antinr  was  then  building  on  the  opposite 
lore  of  the  Boephorug,  and  which  still  retains 
is  name.  To  this  Council  of  Niaea,  sum- 
ioned  by  the  secular  head  of  r 
(•rid.  31 8  biahope  travelled  from  all  parts  of  the 
orld  at  the  public  expense,  an  : 
umght.  went  thither  even  from  our  . 

ountry.      Such  an  assembly.  when  we 

DOM  rationally  to  conmderitacompootion^mnBt 

:K  in.- tut  i.ininandthf  respect  of  the  age, 

\vhich  may  command  our  re-jH-ct  alho. 

'hose  who  composed  it    w.-n-  m.-n   .,t   mature 

ears,  many  ••!  tn.-m  long  past  the  meridian  of 

:e;  they  h  id  h  en picl  the  U-st  «  du- 

tted  class  among  their  fellow-countryman  at 

knou  ledu-e.  judgment,  and 

js    which    titled    them    •        |  iHce  of 

1   them    men  who 

grievously    for    their    r»  liiri'-n. 

by  their   man: 

i  the  Council,  how  real  those  sulb-rings  had 
•en;  they  now  met  together  und<  r  I: 

::njM.rtant    public 

.  and  must  have  f,  h  t!.-    re.spoiiMbility 
their  oth.e;  and   they   Ixdieved   that 
.Id  lead  them  to  a  right  d- 
:oceedim_-  of  the  Council  was   in    fa-  t 
;>le.     All   :'  .th  the 

tt  the  real  object  for  which  they  had 
n«-t  t"   d-  .-iimi-nt  "': 

•rht  and  who  was  wrong,  but  to  judge  of  a 
ft  wl,<  •  in  agree- 

•  nt    with    the    •;.  • 

sties'   time 

Bishop   ,  .1   was- 

•t     of     the    Council.       Sylvester,    the 

t'  Rome,  was  not  th-  :  -.1    two 

•ieste as  his  representatives,  who  acted  for  him 

id    had  the   .second   place  of   honour  at    the. 

nmcil. 

Upon  hearing  the  d'xtrine  of  Arius  from 
8  own  lips,  ind:  w.i' 

.own  by  the  -p  at    majority   of   the  bishops, 
was   so  plainly  tic  to  th«-   truth 

hich  they  had  received,  and  b.-li. •%•••«!, 
>d  taught,  and  on  which  their  hop.  •<  were 
umled.  \\"hcn  ,-ach  in  turn  was  asked  to 

• 

lurch  in  hi-  .        .     .  ,,,,,„, v 

to  IM-  an  alm.-l  unanimou.-  cond,-mna- 
',  :ius.       And  when  tin- 
( 're.-d     with    the    •  \ception    r,f    tin- 
fiuses  aft.-r  -  I  h.  heve  in  th.-   M.-ly  Gl 
hich  were  added  >"tiie  years  later)  wa- 

vyon.-  sul'Scribed 
:«'nt   ot'  Hi.  ir  faith.   • 
I'Hof    I'tolemaisaiid   Man; 
ho   have   b«  :  1    as  b.-inij 


connected,  the  one  with  the  birthplace  of 
Arius,  and  the  other  with  the  adjacent  country, 
and  who  were  probably  therefore  his  personal 
friends.  Even  Eusebius  of  Niconwdia  sub 
scribed,  but  he  did  it  by  a  subterfuge,  turning 
the  word  '•  homoousion "  into  "homoa- 
ousion,"  and  thus  by  the  substitution  of  a 
diphthong  for  a  single  letter,  making  the 
word  mean  "  of  a  similar  substance,"  instead 
of  meaning  "of  we  substance"  with  the 
Father;  a  perversion  the  full  value  and  im 
portance  of  which  was  afterwards  so  strongly 
shown  as  to  remind  one  by  contrast  of  our 

1*1  siyinir  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 

>hould  fall  to  the  ground. 
«f   the  subsequent    progress   of   Arianinn 
this  authoritative  decision,  much  detail 
cannot  be  given  without  entering  into  particu- 

:i.at   an   likely  to  pi.  "inetothe 

geneial  mder.  Arius  himself  was  restored  to 
liujM-rial  lavour  through  the  intlueiu  e  of  Con- 

•:.i,   the    KmjH-nir'H  sister,   who  had 
•  •iilii-  ;   ov.  r  to   hi>   li.-n  >y  at   Nico- 

UUi-ilia.        lie   Was  exiled  after  the   Council,  but 

recalled  in  a  few  \.  m  ;  and  trmdually  gained 
80  much  intlueiue  at    Ci.urt.  that   CoafltaatfaM 
ind  to  Alexander,  the  Bishop  of 
( 'oiistantinople.  to  re<  civ  the  excommunicated 
tk  back  to  tht  communion  of  the  Church 
on  a  cerlain  Sunday  in  the  year  336.     Alex 
ander  spent  th»-  Sal/bath,  the  day  before,  in 
:.d    it  is  said   that  he   prayed   God 
or  Arius  might  be  removed 
:••    before    the    hour    of    trial 
st  minutes  of  that  hour  came. 
and    both    were    living.     A    pro- 
is  formed,  with  Arius  in  the  midst, 
and  beiran  a  triumphant  march  through  the 
city    towards    the    Church  of  Peace,    where 
r  was  again  prostrate  at  the  altar, 
le  the  procession  was  pompously  parading 
the  city,  and  the  triumph  of  Arius  seemed  all 
but  complete,   he  was  taken  with  a   sudden 
pain,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after. 

Arianism  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
its  originator.  It  was  the  rallying  centre  for 
numbers  of  men,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  for  many  a  long  year :  and  it  was 
also  the  »Uirting-j>oint  for  some  other  heresies, 
the  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  Arius  always 
developing  towards  a  denial  of  the  Incar 
nation.  Alter  controversies  which  shook  the 
Roman  Km j. ire  to  its  foundations  for  forty 
ins  were  formally  suppressed 
as  an  organised  body  by  decree  of  the  Em 
peror  'I  tit  ioMiis  the  (ireat  in  A.D.  381. 
But  t  "-thic  population  lying  on  the 

borders  of  the  Umpire,  !fnd  about  to  descend 
upon  it  and  ov.-rturn  it,  were  Arians,  as  far 
as  they  wen  Christians  at  all.  Alaric,  the 
first  conqueror  of  Rome,  was  an  Arian ;  £o 
u  M  Dlfilat,  thfl  first  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
inlo  ihe  Teutonic  language.  It  was 
becan  >ig«.ths  who  settled  in  (jaul 

-.  that  the  orthodox  Bishop* invited 
Clovis  tiie  Frank  to  invade  the  country,  and 
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'Ari;ini>m   was  a  trivat   factor  in   the  downfall 
of    the    (ii'thic    Kingdom    of    Spain,    and    its 

conquest  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Aries.— An  ancient  city  of  Lower  Pro- 

vence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the 
of  government  of  the  province  of  the  Gauls, 
ui  i  also  at  times  an  imperial  residence,  and 
was  consequently  of  considerable  ecrlesiastii -al 
importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  French 
(  hurch.  It  is  likewise  of  interest  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Church  of  England  from  several 
circumstances.  [1]  In  A.D.  314  the  Emperor 
Constantino  summoned  a  council  to  Aries 
consisting  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
(iauls  (including  Britain),  and  Africa:  and 
the  list  of  the  bishops  who  met  on  this  occa- 
si-in  contains  the  names  of  Eborius,  bishop  of 
York,  Rcstitutus,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Adel- 
phius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon-on-Usk.  [2]  In 
the  year  597  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  went  over  from  Britain 
to  Aries  to  be  consecrated  a  bishop  by  the 
hands  of  Vergilius,  its  Archbishop. 

Armasites. — An  Egyptian  section  of  the 
MONOTH  ELITES  (q.  v.),  who  took  their  name 
from  Harmasius  in  the  seventh  century.  They 
are  mentioned  by  St.  John  Damascene. 

Armenia,  CHURCH  OF. — Christianity  was 
introduced  into  the  high  lands  south-east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  at  an  early  date,  according 
to  tradition  by  St.  Bartholomew.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  definitely  organised 
church  survived  the  successive  invasions  and 
struggles  which  these  regions  had  to  endure 
from  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  it  revived 
once  more  under  the  missionary  labours  of 
St.  Gregory,  the  Illuminator  or  Enlightener. 
Having  converted  Tiridates  the  king,  and 
multitudes  of  his  subjects,  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Armenian  Church  was  commenced  by 
St.  Gregory,  and  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  Armenians  by  Leontius  the 
Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  whose 
successors  for  several  ages  consecrated  the 
successors  of  St  Gregory,  and  regarded  t  i 
u  their  vicars  or  deputies.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Armenian  Church,  which  had 
v. TV  actively  opposed  itself  to  the  errors  of 
Nestorius  [XESTORIANISM],  was  driven  into 
the  opposite  error  of  Eutyches  [EUTYCHIAX- 
ISM],  and  in  A.D.  5-54  the  Armenian  bishops 
practically  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  renouncing  their  com 
munion,  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  has  one 
nature  only,  and  not  the  two  natures  of  God 
and  Man,  and  repudiating  the  decrees  of  the 
ijivat  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  respecting 
doctrine  held  by  the  Church  about  our 
Lord. 

The  Greek  Emperors  often  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  n-unimi  between  the  Church 
of  Armenia  and  the  orthodox  Gm?k  Chui 


but  although  a  gradual  n  turn  t<>  the  r< 
d«ctrine>  ol  the  Kast<  rn  <  'hurchc*  resulted,  • 
visible  reunion  has  ever  been  of  ^  .milai 

attempts   I  bring  {• 

Armenians  into  uni<>n  with  K  i  sma| 

church  of  Armenian   Roman  Catholics  exiai 
in  (  'onstantinoplr,  \v  :e  are  also  soflri 

thousands   of   Armenian    1'rote.st.uits.     Thefl 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that   tin-  I'hu: 
Armenia  is  substantially  orthodox,  and  thaj 
although    it    steadily    maintains   its   external 
isolation  from  other  Chu:  ^  M| 

West,   this   is   rather   an    in 
that  of  the  Church  <  :  ritual 

separation.     Their  litur.  th  el 

only  be   distinguished   from   those   of  otd 
Eastern  Churches  by 


Arminians.     A    n-liinous 
arose  in  Holland  in  th>  >•  sixteen 

century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeen™ 
and  strongly  oppost'i  n.,-  (  alvini.-: 
of    Predestination    to    Eternal    Salvation    01 
Eternal  Punishment.   [1  Tlu 

founder  of  the  party  was  James  H  nin<  user 
or  Herrmann,  whose  name  was  l.itiniset 
into  Arminius  [A.D.  1560  —  1609].  He  !• 
born  at  Oudewater  on  in  Sofl 

Holland,  and  was  t  :    a  cutler,  whc 

died  while  he  was  y.  t  a  boy.     I'.y  the  aid 

t  i:i<  •   ••!   !i  i-  :.  U  i.i    :  •  tiol 

at  Utrecht,  Marburg  -d  LeydH 

and    having    heard    lent  /.i    ai 

Geneva,  he  visited  Rome  for  a    - 

At  Basle  he  was  offered  a  Doctor  of  Di  viniflfl 

decree  at  the  premature  age  ~**| 

but  declined  the  honour.     Returning  t»  Am 

sterdam  in  1588,  he  was  appointed  preadfl 

there  and  soon  became  \- 

man  named  Kornhert  had  here  made  aofl 

vigorous  attacks   upon    ' 

predestination,  and   had    be.  n    j  •!•-••  laimud 

heretic  by  the  Calvinists.     Arminius  waa  fl 

•       :     '   .'      K     ::....i- 

and  also  to  defend  t  .  ui\\   dw 

trine  against  the  Si  i  >      In  )>rep§^H 

to  undertake   the   work    thus  assigned   hii 
Arminius  came  roun  i  i  ;ons  of  II 

opponent,  and  waa  accused  of   PelagianH 
Being   sumin.  n 
Amsterdam,  he  was 

that  he  would  teach  nothing  at  variance  *• 
the  Heidelberg  Com  .t  lie  waa  agH 

accused  of  tea. 

all  men  instead  of  to  save  only  an  eWt  |H 
an  opinion  whi  vod  opt^l 

In  1603  Arminius  became  Professor  ^1 
Divinity  at  L.  .-"in  becan 

involved  in  a  controversy  so  fierce  that  £• 
Government  was  obliged  to  int-  1: 
pwaervation  of  the  peace.     I        ttl.-  the  coi 
troversy  a  1  was  summoned,  i 

which  th»>  Mrict  <  '.ilvini-ts  were  to  be  heafll 
by  Franris   Gum  u  .  tli.    e.-lii-a-u-  «.f  Arminii 
in   th  wliile    Arminius    hima»-< 

was  to  lead   h  is   on  the  Anti-flB 
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i  n i  stic   side.     But   the   controversy    preyed 
ipon  the  health   of   Anninius,   and  he    di.-d 
fixed  for  th«-  m«t  ting  of  the 
synod,  on  Oct.  isth,  1609. 
*  Thr  Arminian   p.uty  presented  a  "  Remon- 
nrral  of  Holland  in 
in  self-defence,  and  hence 
:n»nMran; 

it  Of 

,a  principles  in  : 

\a    :us    "  Thr    Five    Points." 

l  ;}ist:inn-  of  tht  s>-  aiticl.-  was  a.s  follows: 

1]    That   although    <iod   had  from   <-t«-rnity 

rtrrnal  life  those  who  would  p.  r- 

;ith.andt  it h  those 

\vh'>    should    die    imp.nitrnt,    y.t     that     11:- 

:  tl     decrer  .n-1    by     Hi- 

_re  as  to  the  persever 

nlar 

:i    to    br  lost.      f'2j   That  our 

piation  by  11  -    ;•  .th  for 

..illy  l»di. 

,-an   i  1  'ivin.   I-  n.  tit.     [3] 

n<.  ..no  can  of  himself,  or  by  th.    j 

Bg  faith  within  him, 

hut  U-m_r  by  natiirr  h..rn  umblrt..  think  and 

Lr""d.  In-  must  be  born 

:h«-    Holy 

t.     MThal  (iod's  grace  is  not  in  nob 

as  to  compel  a  man  to  be 

HIM    his    will,    though    it    may    be 

'.<••[  by  hi>  p.  iv,  rse  will  ;  and  that  v 

is  good  in  man  comes  from  the  operation 

•   _-o,,d  w«.i  him 

:   l.y  faith 

>ulli.  i.-nt  sj.ii  it  ':nui- 

in  that  uninn  until  thrir  liv«  s« -nd.hut  whether 

' 

in    li  lure.       1  i  -in  tlu-  "  1 

"  thus  suminari-.-d.  th«-  disput.-   b.-tv. 

th.-  Put.  ':.  •  md  ill-  I'ut.-h  Amur. 

to  be  called  "  The  QuiiKMiarti<  ular  ' 

and   it   became   one  of  the  most 
hitt.-r     controversies      known      to      lii~' 
Within  tl  n->that  follow, -d  th- 

death  of  Arminiu-  n-  held  at 

ie    [A. i..    K-l'i].  and  A.D. 

1  by  th.-  States 
;ion  and  forbidding 
sy,  but  ail  in  v.iin.      Strong  jxilitiral 
:,-.l  in  ni.ikini:  t!i«-  tw.i  partii-s  more 
exasperated airai nst  th.-  Arminian- 

•  -r    JH  ar.- with  Spun,  and  tin-  Cal- 
vini  •  tin-   I'rii!  1  the 

••a  General  to  1  :   th,-  lan 

guage  of  tin-  ('alvini-t-  towards  their  oppon- 
!.-nt  and    bln-idthirsty  that  thr 
latt.r  tli'.utrht    it    necessary   to   organise   a 
militia  for  >,-lt- 

-t  it  was  d.-t.-unin.'d  by  tb- 

neral  t)i..t  another  assembly  of 
-liould  b«-  summoned,  tin- 
i'.n  «'f  whi.  h  .-lif.iild  b.-  final.    Tin-  Syiio'l 
n  fore  coin 


and  sat  in  the  city  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
from  Nov.  13th,  1618,  until  the  end  of  April, 
1619.  It  consisted  entirely  of  Calvinist 
divines,  the  intention  beingto  assume  through 
out  that  the  Arminian  divines  were  present 
on  their  defence  as  accused  persons,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  equal  deliberation  with  the 
others.  [Doui,  SYNOD  OF.]  The  object  of 
the  Calvinist  party  was  effectually  obtained. 
The  opinions  of  Anninius  were  condemned, 
and  the  "  Remonstrants  "  or  Arminian  party 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation. 
n  hundred  families  whose  heads  refused 
to  subscribe  were  banished  from  Holland  by 
a  decree  of  the  State>  ll.-n.-ral.  Grotius  and 
Hoogarbetz,  two  of  the  chief  of  their  leaders, 
were  •  i  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 

from  which  Grotius  escaped  two  years  after 
wards  concealed  in  a  lint  HI  dit-st.  Barne veldt, 
an  aged  member  of  tht  St  it. •>  ( .moral  who 
had  protected  the  Arminian  party,  was  actu 
ally  put  to  death. 

hut   notwithstanding  the  sympathy  which 
.H«  rings  of  the  Dut.h  A rminians aroused, 
th.Ht    ran  be  no  doubt   that  the  tendency  of 
thtir  opinions  after  the  death  of  Anninius  was 
a    denial   of  the  leading 
priii.  '  nnstianity.     Episcopius,  their 

prim-ipal   th.-«'l»::ian,  returned  from  exile,  on 
th«-  ].r« -muli:  ition  of  a  decree  of  toleration  in 
.    a   college   in  Amsterdam   in 
uhi. ';  -:ht  theories  which  practically 

1     in    Initarianism    and    Universalism. 
u  that  time  the  descent  has  been  on 
a  downward  path  in  the  direction  of  Rational 
ism,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
•he  Rationalist  school  having  also  sprung 
among  them.     Few  are  now  to  be  found 

in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
Those  who  have  been  called  Arminians  in 
land   were    called    so  as  following    the 
u-hing  of  Arminius  himself,  and  not 
;  .-aching  of  his  disciples.     Before  the 
Great  Rebellion  the  name  was  freely  given  to 
the  Laudian  party,  a  certain  likeness  being 
evident  between  the  High  Church  anti-Cal 
vinism   and   the  anti-Calvinism  of  the  Ar 
minians.     After  the   Restoration  the    name 
MMnrt  over  to  the  Latitudinarians  or  Broad 
Church  party,  of   which   Tillotson   was  the 
representative.     When  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
established    their    work    on   different    lines, 
Whitfield   became   the  father  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Wesley  of  Arminian  Method 
ists  ;  and  great  was  the  opposition  between 
thos.  M  with  Whittield  the  doctrine 

,,(    th.     iMvine   decrees  to  salvation  or  con 
demnation,  and  those  who  held  with  Wesley 
that  God  rv.-r  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
will  to  .hoosethe  way  of 
ition,  and  offers  them  grace  to  help  them 
the  road.     The  revival  of  the  study  of 
th.ology    has,   however,    done  much  to  ex- 
tin.niir.il    the   extreme    form    of    Calvmistic 
opinion  on  thr  Mibjects  of  Predestination  and 
;ion,    and    thr    dortrinr     of     Universal 
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Redemption  as  taught  by  Arminius  (which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  Universal 
Salvation  taught  by  some  of  his  followers)  is 
now  generally  held  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  by  the  majority  of  Dissenters. 

Armorium. — A  receptacle  for  the  PYX 
containing  the  reserved  Sacrament.  It  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  niche  without  doors, 
and  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  altar 
on  the  east  wall.  The  annorium  was  of  late 
introduction  in  English  churches,  the  usual 
way  of  keeping  the  reserved  Sacrament  being 
to  place  it  in  a  silver  box  shaped  like  a  dove, 
which  was  hung  up  over  the  altar,  and  before 
which  a  hanging  lamp,  or  a  bowl  containing 
a  wax  candle,  was  always  burning. 

Arnobius  (1)  [about  A.D.  310],  some 
times  called  Arnobius  the  Elder  to  distinguish 
him  from  Arnobius  (2),  a  Pagan  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  North  Africa,  having 
among  his  pupils  LACTANTIUS.  In  his  lecture* 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  oppose  Christi 
anity,  but  the  martyrdoms  which  he  witnessed 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution  brought 
him  round  to  the  side  of  the  Christians,  and 
he  offered  himself  as  a  convert  to  the  clergy 
of  Sicca  to  be  baptised.  At  first  they  declined 
to  receive  him,  fearing  that  he  contemplated 
some  treachery ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
no  longer  hostile  to  the  faith  he  prepared  an 
Apology  for  Christianity.  The  first  portion 
consists  of  a  defence  of  Christianity  in  two 
books,  and  this  is  followed  by  five  other  books 
setting  forth  the  errors  of  Paganism.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  life.  Probably  he 
perished  in  the  persecution. 

Arnobins  (2)  [about  A.D.  480].  —A  Bishop 
of  Gaul,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  great  Lyons  Library  of  the 
Fathers.  This  Commentary  is  interesting  aa 
containing  an  interpretation  of  the  Psalms 
which  refers  them  to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Arnold,  THOMAS,  D.D.— A  great  edu 
cationist  and  religious  leader  [1795-1842], 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  educated  at  Win 
chester  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
After  graduating  first-class  in  classics,  he  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  the 
highest  honour  in  the  University,  having 
among  his  companions  Whately,  Keble, 
Cppleston,  Hampden.  Through  the  study  of 
Niebuhrs  Rome  he  was  powerfully  drawn 
towards  German  criticism,  while  his  religious 
impressions  deepened  day  by  day.  He  was 
ordained  in  1818,  and  took  private  pupils  at 
Laleham  ;  and  here  he  married,  to  his  lifelong 
happiness,  Mary  Penrose.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  and  by  the 
wonderful  influence  which  he  exerted  in  that 
post  he  revolutionised  public  education  in 
England.  Two  works  describing  Arnold's 
power  as  a  schoolmaster  have  become  classics 
of  our  literature— Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold 


and  Mr.  Hughes's  >t«>ry.  Y'«.//i  7/r« - 
days.     Both  alike  tell  of  his   muni  in. 
simplicity,  of   his   sternness,    yet  withal   his 
tenderness  of  heart  and  genum.   sympathy; 
of  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  in* 
dustry,    however  plodding   and   dull;    • 
piety;  of  his  wondrous  power  as  a 
In  consequence  it  was  soon  seen  that    1 
boys  came  to  the  front  at  t hi •  I' ni \ 
their  manly  tone  was  a  further  recomn 
tion  of  his  principles,     lint,  i 
religious  views  laid    him  ojH-n  to   • 
dislike  of  the  rl.-ruy,  m..st  «,t   wh 
day  belonged  t-ith.r  to  tin-  old  di\ 
to  the  Evangelical  party.      !!••  offended  then 
first,   by   a  pamphl.  t    in    favour   of   1; 
Catholic  Kmancijuti" n  ;  and  afl 
it  was  thought  that   th- 
desired    to    destroy    th. 
another  on   Church  Reform  [ISMl  in  v 
he  advocated   Com] 
When  a  vehement  miti-r\ 

of  the  Tract  writers  against    l>r.  H.ui.pd- n's 
appointment  to  the  Divinity  Professor-: 
Oxford  in    1836,  he  exasperated  th. -m   1>\   a 
fierce  attack   in   th  ih   AVnrw.  'in 

COnaequence  of  this  articl.- Archbishop  Howies 
refused  to  allow  him  t«>  j.n  .K  h  th.  s.  rmoitfl 
the  consecration  of  Bi*hop  S  the 

Bishopric  of  Norwich,  and  a  vote  of  (ensure 
which  would  have  forced  his  resign  at. 
Rugby  was  all  but  carried  in  a  i  f  the 

trustees.     Noverthel.  >-.   he   lived   d-.\\n  thin 
unpopularity  ;    the   numbers  of    the    iiihoJ 
increased  beyond  his  own  desire,  and  in  1M1 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Pr.,f.  — .,i  -,,t  History 
at  Oxford.     At  his  inaugural   1. ,  ture  he  wj 
rapturously   received.       II. •  would    probably* 
have  made  at  Oxford  aa  great  a  mark  as  ]B 
had  done  at  Kugbv.     Anhhis 
keen  judge  of  movemei  tctfl 

used  to  declare  in  after  years  that  Arnflfl 
would  have  prevented  the  *  n9 

the  Universities,  and  established  a  new  aifl 
learned  school  of  divinit\  u-hem 

the  Tract  party  was  lor  th.-  tim.-  sh  att«|H 
by  Newman's  defection.      Hut  h. 
year.      Though    a  wfl 

utterly  hostile  to  in.;  trn- 

est   as    man  could    be    in    JH-.M-I .timing    the 
cardinal  do,  trims  .-t  i  :  8 

man  of  prayer  and  faith;  and,  as  he  gfl^l 
older,  of  greater  gentleness   towards   tbfl 
from  whom  ho  differed.     He  died  suddenly 
as  his  father  had  done,  of  spasm  of  th.   heart 
in  the  full  energy  of  his  school  work.     Hi) 
widow  survived  him  for  thirty-one  yean.  1 

Arnoldists.     1  l<]fl 

Watia  or  Brixia  [d.  A.I..  1  1  :>:>;.     A  mold  ^H 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  in  tli 
from  whirl!  h,.  tak-  s  hi> ".i 
a  pupil  of  AHKI.MU..     While  the  peoptoH 
Lomk'irdy   were   endeavouring    to    establish! 
i-'-pulili.  an    in>tituti..n.s    in    ih-   f->r 
cities,  Arnold  aggravated   th 
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he  bishops  and  clergy  by  preaching  far  and 

it  endowments  and  the  wealth  of 

he  clergy.     He  was    summoned    before   the 

Second  La  term  Council,  and  banished  from 

taly.     He  took  ivtiiir-  in    France  with  his 

riend  Abelard,  but  the  opposition  which  his 

•rinciples   m.  t  with   from  St.  Kernard  drove 

im  to  Zurich.  wli.-r>-  h--   remained  f,,r  -. 

-ears.     Meanwhile,  tin-   Koman>  h  id   carried 

.is   principle    t-»    such    a    length    that   they 

tion   in  A.D.   114:*  for  the 

-tablishmir  a  republic,  and  sum- 

M    from  Znri<  h  to  become  th.-ir 

;ader.     Thu     popular    niov.-m.-nt    s<, 

••loped  under  his  directions  into  a  civil  war. 

»d    the     i;  1    possession    of 

I 

•.ill.-  1  in  an 
•»n    the   <  'aj.it-. 1    mi    F.-b.  -J.")tli.  1  1  I.'). 

:  I,  and   under  th- 
ule  of  th.-    two 

ius    I\'.     At    tl  :    A.I>.     ll.*)4 

/liboy, 
pal  throne,   th 

.  hrimm.Mli- 
:ely  put  an  .-n-l   • 

y  an  interdict,  th,-  tn>r  of  which  th.-  K»mans 

••«  lost 

had    gain*  i.   and  Arnold  him- 
•mrin. 

ot  l"ii_r  afl 

iroasa, 

:  him  to  K.,me,  where  hi-  « 

•in.-  to  an  -  • 

Arnulf,  ST.  [A  >,oul]t 

•  from 
I 

I'd  I  >"'la.  and   by   L 
iulf  or  St.  Clou 
whom    I,,-,  ,ni,.   1 

i.l  th.   \  i[>eror 

harl.-m  ,_-•         St.  An      f  is  thus  i        :ded  as 
IH  foundrr  ,,f  the  CarlovinjE 

t  in  r.'lati-.n   • 
.    up" n   th.-  el.  • 

'  til--  trri-a' 
lose  of  I  :  many,  ai; 

•<di-d  n-'-Mi   i  married  Mi>h«.j>  who  was 

irt  -t'  li  •  6     wife  is 

.v.-nt. 

•viiu'  !•  tin  1  thith.-r  soon  after  tin-  birth  of 

<u. 

.  ilf   n-i^n.-.l    his    s.-.«   in    •;-jo  ;  ho 
'«-nt  th-  ,f  hi-,  lit'.-  i 

ngftgl  d    in    th.-  i-ha: 
niiniM.-riiu'   t..   Lepers.      H.-  died  at 
:nd    wis    tir>t     huri'd    in    the 
remont.     A  y.-ar  later  his 
to  M.-tx.  " 

Arrhabonarii.     A   controversial 

•me   th".,; 

Eucharist  ; 

edge  or  earn.^t  [C,r.  : 
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be  bestowed  in  heaven,  and  not  a  moans  by 
which  grace  is  given  on  earth.  [STAXCAHISTS*] 

Arsenian  Schism.— The  name  given 
to  a  bunch  of  communion  which  occurred 
between  th...-  <  'hun-hes  of  Alexandria  and  Con 
stantinople  in  A.I).  1205,  throi^h  the  deposi 
tion  of  Ar>t -niu>.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Palse- 
ologus,  who  was  ». \.omm unicated  by  Arse- 
nius  for  criu-lly  imprisoning  and  blinding  the 
young  John  Lascaris,  only  ten  years  of  age, 
who  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the 
deposition  of  Arsenius  and  the  appoint m.-nt 
of  (icrmanus  of  Adrianople  as  Patriarch  of 
Constantin..].!,-,  the  1'atriaivh  Nicolas  of 
i  that  this  was  an  act  of 
-MI.  and  r,  fiiM-d  to  hold  t-oiniuunii  ation 
with  (i.rmanus.  On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peroi  iliation  took  jtlace  1>«  twrm  the 

two  (hun  Ins;  but  new  causes  of  diffeivnci- 
arosf,  c  hn-tly  out  of  tin-  proposals  for  union 
J"-t^  man  and  the  Eastern  Churches, 

and  it  was  only  when  tin-  ^.-n.-ral  ruin  of  the 
latti-r  by  tin-  Mahometans  in  the  f<mite.-nth 

;  that  th.-  Arsenian  schi si!. 
ii.ently  lu-ought  to  an  end. 

Artemonites.— A  sect  of  Anti-Trini- 

.n-    to   tin-    tarly    part    of   the 
third  ei-ntury.  and   named  from  its  leader  Ar- 

U  a    discipl.-   of  Th.-o.lotus  of 
iTitium.   [THKODOTIAXS.]    Artemon  main 
tain,  d  that  the  <lo<-trine   of  Trinity  in    I'nity 

^inal  <lo.trine   of  the  Church. 
"•  iat    our   Lord   was  simply   a 

naturally  b<,rn  man  to  whom  some  portion  of 
the  Divine  Nature  was  communicated.  Ku- 

:•  the  Ait.  m..nite>  made  much 

use  of  philosophy  in  support  of  this  pi-i  version 

:.ri>tianity.     "  Th.  y    ja.-sum*-,"  lie  - 

liter   tin-    I  !  -       ;  '  .:    -.    '  •    abandon 

th-    aneii-nt   nil-    (,t  faith,  and  to  form  their 

<»pin  .ing  to  the  subtle  rules  of  logic. 

the  Church  is  neglected  for  the 

•tiy,    and   they  lose  sight  of 

.- y  are  measuring  the  earth. 
fuallv  in    their   hands.      Aris- 
t'.tle   and    Theophrastus  are   the  objects   of 
their  admiration,  and  they  express  an  unusual 
:>nce  for  tin  w.-rk>  of  (ial.n."     Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  John  Crell,  a  Ger 
man  Unitarian  divine  [A.H.  1-VJO— KiS.'i],  who 
n  \i\.d  the  opinions  of  the  Artemonites,  as- 

iie  of  Artemon  to  distinguish 
himself  fron  -       niaiis. 

Articles.  -A  t. nn  u>ed  in  religious  his- 
tm-y  to  di  ^unate  the  separate  parts  of  any 
• 'trine      or     religion,    which, 
nlth"Uirh  euinplete  statements   in  their  separ 
ate  form,  an-  yet  articulated  together  like  the 
joints  of  a  tinker  or  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  whole 
hone  of  "  The  Articles  of  the 
rhri-tian  Faith"    is   complete  in  itself,  as  "_I 
look  for  the  i-.-urrei  tion  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
•in-  d  t"tMher  with   the  others,  as  this 
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particular  one  is  with  the  articles 

that   Jesus   "  rose   again    according    to    the 

Scriptures,"  and  "  guttered  and  was  buried." 

Articles  of  Enquiry.— Formal  papers 
of  questions,  some  of  them  very  important, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Churchwardens  of  ev.-ry 
parish  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  th«> 
Archdeacon  of  the  Archdeaconry  in  wlii<  h 
the  parish  is  situated,  preparatory  to  its  visi 
tation,  or  professed  visitation,  by  either  of 
them  [VISITATION]. 

Articles  of  Religion.— This  name 
usually  refers  to  the  "  Art  irlrs  agreed  upon  by 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  pro 
vinces,  and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  Convoca 
tion  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1 562,  for 
the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions  and 
for  the  establishing  of  Consent  touching  true 
religion."  These  Articles  are  now  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  are  thus  colloquially 
known  as  "  The  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
They  contain  statements  on  thirty-nine  sub 
jects  respecting  religion  in  its  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  Church  of  England,  chieHy 
bearing  on  the  controversies  which  its  theo 
logians  had  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro 
testants  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

[I.]  THE  TEX  ARTICLES.  The  earliest  docu 
ment  of  the  kind  consisted  of  Ten  Articles 
composed  by  the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  and 
ratified  by  the  Crown  [according  to  a  provision 
made  by  the  Act  of  Settlement],  in  the  year 
1536.  They  were  entitled,  "  Articles  about 
Religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation  and  pub 
lished  by  the  king's  authority,"  or  "  Articles 
devised  by  the  King's  Highness'  Majesty, 
to  establish  Christian  quietness  and  unity 
amongst  us,  and  to  avoid  contentious  opinions; 
which  Articles  be  also  approved  by  the  con 
sent  and  determination  of  the  whole  clergy  of 
this  realm,  Anno  MDXXXVI."  These 
relate  to  the  Creeds,  Baptism,  Confession,  Ab 
solution,  and  Penance,  the  Holy  Communion, 
Justification,  the  use  of  Images,  the  honour 
due  to  Saints,  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
Purgatory. 

The  statements  of  the  Ten  Articles  on 
these  subjects  were  drawn  up  by,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  re 
present  the  mediaeval  doctrine  respecting 
them  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  held  and 
taught  in  England,  a  less  extreme  form  than 
that  taught  in  the  Roman  and  other  Conti 
nental  Churches.  They  were  embodied,  a 
y.  ir  later,  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Insti 
tution  of  a  Christian  Man." 

[II.]  THE  FORTY-TWO  ARTICLES.  These, 
the  original  form  of  those  now  known  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  originally  drafted 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  assisted,  perhaps,  by 
some  of  the  learned  divines  who  lived  with 
him  at  Lambeth.  The  draft  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Convocation  in  January,  1552, 


and  whi-n  it  had   been  fully 
n-visfl  was  sent  to  the  Kin^r  in  <  '••uiu-il  1m 
promulgation  as  a    Canon  of    th.-    Church  QJ 
Knir'aii'l.       Th<-  Arti 

i   back  to  < 'oiivo.-.ition  that   th--y   mi- 
be  put  in   b'-ttrr  order,  and  hav»-  nil,... 
fixed  to  each  of  th.-m.     Having  1 
sidered,  an«l  having  r.  «••  iv.-d  tl 
sent  of  th.   Kin_r  in  Council,  t  naffl 

passed  and  subscribed  by  tin-  bishops  aJ 
clergy  in  Conv..,  .tii,,n  on  Man  h  -Jnd,  Iftfl 
\  •  .v  '  -  '  :  '  .  .  th  formal 

assent  of  the  Crown  and  were  published  or 
promulgated  as  a  Canon  «.f  th.-  Chunh  ol 
England  by  the  (  io\\n  in  May.  1 '».").•{,  Uttfl 
the  title  of  "Articles  agreed  on  ).y  the 
bishops  and  oth«-r  !  M  in  tin-  Syifl 

at  London/'  a  synod  fornu-d  of  th.    tv...  <  <>n- 
vocations  of  Cant.-rhury    m  i    ^ 
year  of  our  Lord  God  MhLII..  \»i  •  th-  -avoid- 
ing  of  controversy  in  i»jiini.in-  **V 

lishment  of  a  godly  i;n  matter: 

of  religion." 

[III.]  THE  ELEVEN  ARTICLES. 
two  Articles  were  leirally  -uj'j.r.  >-»-d.  like  th- 
Prayer    Book,    dm;  ign   of    Qosfl 

Mary  and  Kinir  Philip,  an<i  i:  •  ytl 

after  the   death   of   th.    (>\i>-n    \»  t"r»'   Iflfl 
measures  could  be  taken   for   th.-ir  revrwl 
Convocation  not  being  called  top-th.  r  unt 
the  first  Parliament   of  izabetkfl 

the  beginning  of  1563.     A   j  •  se^fl 

Articles,  eleven  in  number,  was  therefore  •! 
forth  by  th.   l>i-hoj,s  on   • 
entitled,  "A  declaration  of  certain  prinofll 
Articles  of  Religion  set  -  r  th.-  im- 

formity  of  do< -trine,  to  be  taught  au-1  h«.ld« 
of  all  jMirsons,  vicars,  and  < m  it  s.  a-  w.  11 
testification  of  their  common  consent  in  fl 
siid  dor  trim*,  to  the  st<>]  '"^^1 

of  them  that  go  about  t«> 
of  the  Church  for  dive:  igmeol^l 

necessary  for  the  instru 
.    .    ."       T:..  -••    .•].  v.-n 
declaration  of  Belief  in   th-     11 
the    Canonical    Scriptures,    u  ^^1 

Creeds.     They  al»> 

the  nature   of    its    auth-  >pect    I 

change  of  ceremonies  ;  <1 
WHS  to  t  ik<-  upon  him  any  ministry  wiflH 
being  lawfully  knowledffed  t  il 

supremacy  of  the  Queen  and  r. •jiu.liat.-il  thai  I 
the  Bishop  .•  P4M 

Book  is  Scri]>-  olir,  and  Apot^H 

suitable  for  •   God's  dfl 

and  for  the  .-.iiti, -ati.m  of  i  .  '^Hjl 

th-'<  Hlir,- for  I'M;  ' 

and  some  other  ancient  ceremonies  are  difl>H 
that  private  masses  inmunicai«j 

and  offered  as  ]  y  sacrifices  fl^H 

living  and  the  dead,  ar.  "  n-  itli.  r  a^reei^H 
Christ's  ordii  ^°9l 

Apostolic  :  "  tint  tin-  HO'\  '  <>n^H 

to  })«•  admit.' 

that  su]  i-rstitioim  a<~  -)i   the  vH 

lawfully  forbid  den  to  be  obesn 
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.a  the  C'nurrh  of  England.     The  clergy  were 

lireeted  to  read  these  eleven  articles  at  their 

at  ranee   on   their   cures,    and  on   Low 

•Minday    and    Michaelmas    Day,    immediately 

liter  the  Gospel.     It  is  probabl.-  that  they  were 

:u!ly  acct-pted  by  the  clergy,  proceeding 

y  did  only  from  the  Bishops,  and  that 

Iropped  altogether  \\h-n  the  Forty- 

n-vix-d  and  r« 

[IV.]  Tin:  THIKTV-N  The 

:.d,  or  tli.    first   workinir.   <  '<>n vocation  of 
"i  met,  as  did  her  second   Tai 
nt,  on  January  1'Jti  . 

l.-r  the    que.-tioii  of    framing 
:    1;.  li-ii.n   which  should   : 

III    of    the 
They  natur- 

dly   t'»-k    tli«-     Forty-tw*        :  ..f    Kin- 

Kd  ward's  reign  as  the  basis  of  those  now  t.. 

(>e  set  forth,   and  these  were  laid   l»-f  .re  the 

;>s  and  th-    (  i'-rgy  assembled  in  !!• 
VII.'s     Chapel,      \\  r    Abbey,     on 

January     ll'th,     1")«3.        The     nature    of     the 
tit- rat;":.-  had    doubtless   he,-ii    pre 

viously  <  '  •  :i-  bishops  and 

::imittees   of   the   two    H 
engaged  UJXMI  th.-in    fi.r  t.  n   days  1" 
Articles  assumed   tin.:  r^ini    and 

thirty-inn.,      lint  th 

•J9th.  and  their  clergy  on    !•'.  iiuary   ;"»th 

•|iient  days.      I  h--y  wer-  i  ibed 

: k    by  the 

ishops  of  I>ur- 

Mioi-tly  afl  'heir 

is  ,  ,  .mpleted  by  their  •*  ratifi- 

•:."  and  they  u  _'  at>-d  in  M 

after- 

1    whether    thf    original    Latin     or     the 
i:i«n   was   the   version   ha 

;.  wed    by 
:i  in   l.'iTl.  and  • 
.:icati"!i  ati:x.   i  to  it    by  th«-   i^ti.  <  n. 

iiitlu-rity  :••  it,  a>   it   had 
irivrn  in  l.j'.:>  t<.  the  Latin. 

j    "  An 

.ureh  to  be  of 
<uld 

.1-1  y-nine   Articles  at  his 
>•  his  adiir- 

ilso  th  it  h-    -ii.-uld  read  th>-in  jiiiblicly  in 
'  h  on  th,.  latto  i  <•(•!  a>i..n.      r,.,th  the  sub- 
:lie    j.ubli.  .!•.•    -'ill 

i   by   1  tv\  . 

•r  or 
•vhol,-  of  tb.-in  Ir-.m  the  pulpit 

::is«-lf  in." 

Articles,    I 

nrli-il     t,,  th" 

.t    whi.  h   w.  n-  framed 

.l.ish"])  A\ 
J^ani  i  so  acquired  :i  {let  • 

»np< •:'  .   th.-  Cahinist 


party.  They  arose  out  of  a  controversy  going 
on  at  Cambridge  during  the  greater  part  of 
Ijiu-i-n  Kli/.abeth's  reign  between  the  ultra- 
Calvinists  and  those  men  of  more  moderate 
opinions  who  represented  to  some  extent  the 
followers  of  Arminius  [ARMINIAXS].  The 
Calvinists  had  ac(juired  such  power  in  the 
University  that  they  had  obtained  authority 
from  the  Archbishop  to  search  all  private 
studies  for  books  and  papers  supporting 
opinions  contrary  to  their  own;  and  upon 
this  a  n-action  ensued  which  led  to  an  appeal 
being  made  to  Whitgift  on  both  sides.  Re 
presentative  divines  of  each  party  were  sent 
up  to  I>ambeth,  where  tin  y  were  met  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  Fletcher/ Bishop  of  London, 
in  whose  presence  a  conference  was  held. 
r  a  few  days  nine  formal  statements  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine  were  offered  by  Whitaker, 
the  Mar-an-t  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  these 
are  what  were  called  ••  Th<-  Lamhet'h  Articles." 
They  are  hen  given  in  an  English  form: — 

I.  God  has,  from  eternity,  predestined  some 
persons  unto  life,  and  some  persons  He  has 
r«  probated  unto  death. 

II.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  pre- 

11  to   life   is  not    the    j, re  vision   of 

faith,  or  perseverance,  or  good  works,  or  of 

•.-.ing  which  exists  in  the  persons  predes- 

tmat.d,    but    the  sole   will    of    God's  good 

III.  The  number  of  the  predestinate  is  pre- 
Tiiin.  d    and    c.-rtain,    which    number    it 

is  not  possible  either  to  increase  or  diminish. 
IV    They     vho    are    not    predestin*  d    to 
tion  will,    by  necessity,  be  damned   on 
account  of  their  sins. 

V.  Ti  ue,   living,  and  justifying  faith,  and 
the  sin,  t.tyini:  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  quenched, 
is  not    .  xtirpated,    does  not   vanish   away  in 

t.  either  finally  or  completely. 

VI.  A     truly    faithful    man,    that   is,    one 
indued  with   justifying  faith,  is  certain,  by 
the    full    assurance    (plerophoria)    of    faith, 

ruing  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  his 
'.  salvation  through  Christ. 

VII.  Saving  grace,  by  which  they  may  be 
saved  if  they  will,  is  not  imparted,  nor  com 
municated,  nor  granted   unto   all  men   uni- 

Qy. 

VIII.  No  man  is  ftUfl  to  come  to  Christ, 
unless    it    be    given    him,    and   unless    the 
Father  lias  drawn  him.       And  all  men    are 
not  drawn  by  the  father  that  they  may  come 
t<>  tli.  E 

IX  !  1  within  the  will  or 

ry  man  to  be  saved. 

These  nine  propositions  were  brought 
before  the  Tniveisity  of  Cambridge,  but  wtrt 
not  accepted,  and  fell  t<Mh.  trround  except  as 
a  party  document.  In  1604  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  Puritan  party  at  the  Hamp 
ton  Court  Conference  to  obtain  thoir  incor 
poration  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but 
the  attempt  completely  failed.  They  wen 

vfd  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1615,  and  for 
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about  twenty  years  formed  part  of  the  Irish 
Articles  of  Religion;  but  in  1635  the  Irish 
Church  adopted  the  English  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  ceased  to 
have  any  authority.  The  custom  of  speaking 
and  writing  of  them  as  if  they  were  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  very  mi>- 
leading,  because  entirely  without  historical 
foundation. 

Articles,  THE  Six. — Six  statements  of 
doctrine  which  formed  part  of  "an  Act  "  [31 
Hen.  VIII.  ch.  14]  "  for  abolishing  of  diver 
sity  of  opinions  in  certain  Articles  concerning 
Christian  religion,"  passed  in  the  year  ; 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  "  Six  Articles  "  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  formal  union  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  German  Luther 
ans.  A  conference  was  held  in  153")  at  Wit 
tenberg  between  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Heath,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  on  the  one  side ;  with  Luther,  Mel- 
ancthon,  and  several  other  German  divines,  on 
the  other.  The  negotiations  ended  in  nothing 
at  the  time,  but  when  political  circumstances 
led  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  same  direction  again,  they  were  revived 
in  England,  the  Lutherans  being  represented 
by  Francis  Burckhardt,  vice-chancellor  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  a  Bayneberg, 
a  nobleman  of  Hesse,  and  Frederic  Myconius, 
a  Franciscan  friar  who  had  become  a  fol 
lower  of  Luther.  The  Church  of  England 
was  represented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  two 
other  bishops,  and  four  doctors,  the  king 
himself  occasionally  taking  part  in  the  dis 
cussions.  The  conference  continued  from 
June  until  September,  1538,  and  was  revived 
in  the  following  year.  The  two  sides  agreed 
substantially  so  long  as  they  confined  them 
selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Creeds ;  but 
when  the  Sacraments  came  to  be  discussed 
the  attempts  at  reconciliation  utterly  broke 
down,  having  produced  such  a  reactionary 
effect  upon  the  king's  mind  that  the  royal 
theologian  sketched  out,  more  or  less  in  their 
ultimately  adopted  form,  Six  Articles  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  Vows  of  Celibacy,  and  Con 
fession,  which  differed  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  These 
Six  Articles  were  ultimately  enacted  in  the 
following  words: — 

"  First,  That  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  altar,  by  the  strength  and  ctli.  aey  of 
Christ's  mighty  word  (it  being  spoken  by  the 
priest),  is  present  really,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  natural  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  conceived  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  and  that  after  the  Consecration 
there  remaineth  no  substance  of  bread  or 
wine,  nor  any  other  substance,  but  the  sub 
stance  of  Christ,  God  and  Man. 

"Secondly,  That  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not  necessary  ad  salutem,  by  the 


law  of  (iod,  to  all  persons;  and  that  it  i>  to  ho 
helieve.i,  and  n->t  doubted   of,  hut   that   in   tht; 
tle>h,  under  l,,nn  of    bivad,  is  the  \,  iy   I 
and  with   the   Blood,    under   form   of   \vi: 
the  very  Fl.->h.  as  well   apart  as   ti. 

•  her. 

••  TkirtUy,TbiA  priests,  after  tlio  order  of 
priesthood  received,  a>  !••  fore,  m  iy  not  : 

Dy   tile   law   of  (rod. 

"Fourthly,  That  vows  of  chastity  or  widow 
hood  by  man  or    woman    m.. 
visedly,  ought  to  be  oh.*«-r\vd   |,y  the  1 
(iod,  and  that  it   exemj.teth   them   from 
liherties  of  Christian  people,  which,   without 
that,  they  mi-lit  enjoy. 

"Fifthly,   That  thi>  i>  m.-i-t  and  necessary, 
that  private  masses  be  continued  and  admit- 
t"d  in  the  kimr's  KiiL-lish  chuieh  and  c<  : 
nation,    as    wherehy    good     Christian    JM-.J,!,-, 

ordeiiiiLT     thell. 

both  irodly  and  goodly  coii-olations  and  • 
:id  it  is  amveahle  also  to  (iod's  law. 

"S'u-thhi,  That  auricular  r<>ni.->ioii  i>  expe 
dient,  and  necessary  to  be  retained  and  <on- 
tinued,  used,  and  frequent*  d  in  the  Chm 
God." 

The  "Act  of  the  Six  Artirl.-s"  th. 
after  giving  great  thanks  to  his   .M 
his   godly   pains  and   travail,    that 
against  the  First  Article  should  be  hum 
heretics,  and  forfeit  their  goods,  as  in  ca- 
high   treason;   while  offenders    a^ 
other  five  should  suffer  and  forfeit  a>  in  cases 
of  felony.     The  cruel  character  of  this  enact] 
ment   acquired   for   the   Act   the   witty   and 
telling  name  of  "the  whip  with  six  >tr: 
It  was   repealed  at  the  a<-c.»ion  of  Kdward 
VI.  in  1547,  and  was  never  revived.     During 
the  eight  years  that  it  was  in  force  twenty! 
eight  p«"fQ"M  were   executed   on   account   of 
their  religion,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  appears 
that  very  few,    if    any.    siinYred    under    this 
statute;   and    as    Cranmer,    who   opposed   it 
vigorously  at  first  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sub 
sequently  withdrew  his  opposition,  it  is  pro 
bable  that  some  communication  was  made  to 
him  from  the  kimr  which  implied  that   it  was 
only  passed  in  terror •  rtainly  had  the 

effect  intended  if  this  was  really  the  case,  for 
as  long  as  it  disgraced  the  statute  book  it 
w*i feared  throughout  the  land. 

Articulns  mortis.— The  "Article  of 
Death,"  the  time  and  a<l  of  dyinir.  The 
solemn  season  of  the  last  hour  lias  ah*. 

;ed  with  spe,  ial  charity  in  Cliiistian 
theology.  Thou-h  the  popular  idea  that  the 
act  of  dyin-  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  expiation  for 
sin  is  an  obvious  error,  yet  it  is  r.-rtain  that 
the  Church  has  I..-.-M  aeeu>toined  to  use  great 
tenderness  towards  j  •/7i/-//A>  tnnrtiit, 

•  •>!"•. -ially  in  the  case  of  sudden  accidents  or  of 
violence,  as  in  hattle,  when  the  d\ing  person 
may  be  prevented  liojn  yivinur  proof  of  }K?ni- 
tence  \>\  reformation  of  lite  or  hy  restitution. 
\\  hat  th-!  ministrations  of  religion  can  givo 
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under  Midi  circumstances  is  given  with  less  re 
serve  than  would  be  used  in  times  of  health  and 
vigour,  especially  Absolution  and  the  Holy 
Communion.  So  also  before  a  battle,  in  im 
minent  danger  by  sea,  and  in  other 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  exportation  of 
•  pe  from  death,  those  who  are  in  peril  are 
::-'I<'il  in  a  similar  light  to  those  who  are 
actually  dying,  and  tiu  minister  of  the  Gospel 
is  bound  to  remember  His  attribute  of  infinite 
mercy  as  tempi-ring  His  attribute  of  justice. 

Artotyritae.  -A  fanatical  sect  of  Phry 
gian  Montanist>  of  the  third  century,  who  not 
only  used  bread  [(Jr.  m-tos],  but  also  cheese 
[lir.  ,//;•«*],  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Their  justification  of  this  tta 
cu>tom  was  that  men  ought  to  oiier  not  only 
the  fruit  of  the  ;;•  round,  such  a.s  bread,  bi;' 
the  fruit  of  the  t^ek,  nf  which  they  regarded 
i  typical  form. 

A.  S.,  '.    .  AN\      SALI  •;:-.   "  In  the 
ivation."      A  variation  of  the  form 
Domini. 

Asaph,  ST.  A  disciple  of  St.  Kenti-ern, 
wlio  accompanied  him  on  his  missionary  ex 
peditions,  and  wln.m  he  is  said  to  have  OO1M6- 
crated  as  hia  successor  in  the  see  which  he 
founded  at  Elandwy  when  he  him.-elf  returned 
:  8  "land.  The  see  appears  a>  that  «.f  St. 
Asaph  in  media-val  t:me>,  and  it  is  said  that 
iph  attended  a  -Teat  British 
council  in  the  year  943,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  the  person  wh">e  n  mi.-  was  thus  strikingly 
handed  down  by  tradition.  In  am-ien't 
calendars  the  name  of  St  AJ  .  ..  is  commemo 
rated  on  .May  1st. 

Asaph,   I'.iMioi'Hic   OK    ST.     Thi> 

;ntiesof  Flint.  Denbigh,  and 
Montgomery,   with  p arts  of    .Meri-.n.  ; 
narvon.  and   Salop,   and  adjoins  the    I 

-  of  rhester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford. 

ilation  liy  the  census  of  1881  amount,  d 

1,901,   and  the  ,-1,-riry  are  about   280  in 

number.      The  ec.-l«-si:i>tical  divi>ions  of   the 

are   the  archdeaconries    of    St.   Asaph 
and  Montiromrry.      It>  revenue  is  .£1,200. 

The  bishopric  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Kentigern  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  Kentiir'-rn  wa*  Bishop  of 
Strathdvde,  a  diocese  which  extended 
south  as  the  Mersey,  ana  was,  like  Wai.-, 
inhabited  by  tlu- Cymric  (Mtv.  When  vinting 
the  southern  portion  of  this  <rivat  tract  of 
country,  St.  Kenti-ern  cr 1  the  Mersej 

:tli  Wales,  and  travelled  as  far  south 
as  Menevia.the  monastery  of  which  St.  David 
was  the  head.  On  his  return,  Kenti-ern 
Mtted  at  Llanelwy,  in  the  territory  oi 
wallon.  who  irave  him  land  on  which  to  build 
^  monastery  in  imitation  of  St.  David's. 
Event  u  illy  Ji,.  returned  to  (Jlas-ow,  and  left 
one  of  his  disciples  behind,  called  Asaph,  from 
whom  the  set-  was  afterward-  named.  Such 
is  the  WeNh  tradition,  but  authentic  history 


says  nothing  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  until 
some  five  centuries  later,  when  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  Gil 
bert  to  the  see  in  A.D.  1143.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  regular  succession  of  sixty-four 
bishops  on  record.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  were  missionary  bishops  at  an  earlier 
date  than  this,  but  there  was  no  regular 
succession  nor  any  definite  diocese  until  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-four 
Bishops  <f  St.  Asaph.  from  the  fiist  of  those 
on  record  till  the  present  time  : — 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Gilbert.        .        .     114; 

Thomas  Goldwell     1555 

Geoffrey  Arthur  .     1152 

Richard  Davies    .     1560 

Eichard                  .     1154 

Thomas  Davi-j      .     1561 

Geoffrey                 .     1160 

William  Hughes  .     1573 

Adam     .                 .1175 

"William  Morgan  .     ItOl 

John      .                 .     1183 

Richard  Parry      .     1604 

Beiner  .                .     1186 

John  Hanmer       .     KJ24 

Abraham 

John  Owen   .        .     1629 

Hugh     .                 .     1235 
Howel  ap  Ednevet    l-k> 

George  Griffith     .     1660 
Henry  Gleraham.     1667 

Anian     .                  .     !•_•»•:» 

Isaac  Barrovv        .    1670 

John       . 

William  Lloyd      .     1680 

Aniau  Schonaw    .     1268 

Edward  Jones      .    1692 

]..-,,  In,.-  HroiiilU-: 
Uivi.l  ii!-  Hh-thsn      I:;!.', 

George  Hooper     .     1703 
William  Beveridge  1704 

.Join,  Trevor      "    .      l.T-J 

\Villiiiin  Flwtwood  1708 

L.-MliueapMadoc     1357 
Wm.  Spridlington    1:;;-; 

John  Wynne         .     1715 
Francis  H:ire       to      1727 

Lawrence  Child    .     1382 

Thomas  Tanner    .     1732 

Alexander  Baclu 

Isaac  Maddor       .     17.5H 

Jonii  Trevor 

S.iinu.-l  Lisle         .     17-14 

Robert  Lancaster     1111 

Druinmond     1748 

John  Lowe  .        .     1  CH! 

llichard  Newcouie    1761 

Reginald  Peacocl: 
Thomas  KmVlit    .     ir.l 

Jonathan  Shipley     1769 
Samuel  Hallitax   .     1789 

idRodiimu.     1471 

Lewis  Batfot          .     17;  0 

Michael  Deacon  .    1466 

Siimuel  Horsley   .     1802 

David  ap  Yorwt-rth  1500 
David  ap  Owen     .     1504 

William  Cleaver  .     1806 
John  Lnxnioore   .     1815 

Kdmun.l  Hirkh.-ad    1513 

\\illiainCarey      .     1830 

Henry  Standish   .     1518 

T.  Vowlt-r  Short  .     1846 

Robert  Whartou  .     1536 

Joshua  Hughes    .     1^7') 

\ idling  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it 
oecupii  s  the  Hte  of   a  much  earlier  church, 
\vhich  was  burned  down  in   12S2.      It  is  the 
smallest   cathedral    in    (Jreat    liiitain,    being 
only  1S2  feet   in  length  by  sixty-eight  feet  in 
width,  as  the  little  villain  «>f  St.  Asaj)h  is  the 
smallest  city.    The  present  nave  and  transepts 
were  built   by  Bishops  Anian,  Leoline,  and 
David  [A.D.  1284—1352].    In  1402  much  of  it 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  wars  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  and  the  choir  was  not  rebuilt  until  the 
time  of  Bish-.j.  K'-dman  [1471— 1495].    In  the 
last  century  the  side  windows  were  walled  up, 
and  a  planter  ceiling  in-,  it  ed  below  the  timber 
roof,  the  roof  of  the  nave  itself  being  lowered 
beneath  the  clerestory  early  in  the  present. 
The  choir  has  been  properly  restored  recently. 
The    cathedral    establishment    consists    of 
the    dean,    four    residentiary    canons,    nine 
honorary  canons,  a  succentor,  and  four  vicars 
choral. 

Ascension,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE,  otherwise 
(ailed  HOI.Y  TiirusnAY. — One  of  the  princi 
pal  days  observed  in  commemoration  of  our 
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Lord's  acts.  As  He  was  born  ou  Christ  in  is 
Day,  suffered  death  on  Good  Friday,  and  rote 
a".iin  from  the  dead  on  Easter  Day,  M  !!•• 
ascended  up  with  glory  to  heaven  on  the 
fortieth  day  afterward,  which  is  Balled  AB08U- 
sion  Day.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was  ob 
served  in  very  early  times,  for  St.  ChryBOatom 
preached  a  homily  on  the  day  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  as  also  has  another  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of 
it  as  a  day  with  which  Christians  had  long 
been  familiar,  saying,  as  a  modern  preacher 
might,  "  We  celebrate  this  day  the  Bofeoffiltv 
of  the  Ascension."  St.  Augustine  also  calls 
it  one  of  the  days  which  were  supposed  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Apostles;  but  St.  Proclus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  same 
age,  strikes  more  deeply  to  the  reason  of  its 
observance  when  he  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
days  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  considering 
that  as  the  Lord  consecrated  Easter  D  t\ 
day  to  be  remembered  for  ever  by  His  K--sur- 
rection,  so  He  made  Ascension  Day  also  to  bo 
consecrated  for  ever  by  His  Ascension  and 
Exaltation.  Then  He  crowned  the  work  of 
His  sufferings  and  ministrations  by  opening 
the  doors  of  heaven  and  lifting  up  the  gates 
of  everlasting  life,  as  the  King  of  eternal 
glory.  The  fact  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  from 
the  earth  is  narrated  in  Mark  xvi.  19,  Luke 
xxiv.  51,  and  Acts  i.  9. 

Asceticism. — A  term  \askes\s]  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  signified 
exercise  and  self-restraint  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  strength  and  skill  in  athletic  sports. 
Among  Christians  it  came  to  signify  absti 
nence  from  food,  from  wine,  from  marriage, 
and  from  many  other  things  that  are  law 
ful  in  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  living  a 
strict,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  very  austere, 
Christian  life.  The  first  large  class  or  order 
of  ascetics  [Gr.  Asketai~\  among  Christians 
were  the  hermits  of  the  desert  [ANCHORK], 
whose  ideas  of  self-discipline  embraced  the 
abnegation  of  nearly  all  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
the  rupture  of  all  natural  ties  which  His 
Providence  had  made  for  them,  and  the  deser- 
tion  of  all  social  duties  which  Ho  had  im 
posed  upon  them.  In  some  cases  they  prac 
tised  absurd  gymnastic  feats,  such  as  those  of 
the  PILLAR-SAINTS,  under  the  perverted  idea 
that  they  promoted  personal  holiness ;  and  in 
others  tortured  themselves  with  mortifications 
almost  suicidal,  as  the  devotees  of  India  do 
at  the  present  day.  The  monastic  commu 
nities  inherited  the  ascetic  principles  of  the 
hermits,  but  dropped  most  of  their  fanatical 
excesses.  Under  the  rule  ordained  by  law 
givers  like  St.  Benedict,  the  discipline  of 
rigorous  abstinence  was  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  the  bodily  powers  necessary 
to  exercise  labour  in  the  field  or  the  workshop, 
or  the  writing  cloister  or  the  library. 

Asceticism  in  its  more  extreme  forms  can 
hardly  be  said  to  enter  the  practice  of  Chris 


tians  who  live  outside  monastic  communities; 
and  in  mod'  in  times  such  id«  -as  of  self-disci 
pline  by  means  of  bodily  mortification  have 
been  Mijierst  dfil  t«i  a  lar-e  t  xteiit  by  the  idea 
of  duty  d«.  in-  in  the  world,  and  in  tin-  work  of 
life  to'which  Divine  Providence  has  (ailed  us. 

Ascitze.      A    fanatic  sect    »t    Montanists, 

who  appeared  in  Galatia  about  the  year  173. 

They  were  so    called  from    th-  word 

.     u     wine-skin,     and     .-..-in     to     be     the. 

same  led  as  the  A>«-..di  .idmgitw, 

;ruti,   and  Asrodnij'. 

all  forms  and  ordinances,  maintaining  that 
grace  could  not  be  communicated  by  material 
thinirs.  They  asserted  that  they  were  tilled 
with  the  1'araVlete  imagined  by  Montanus,  and 
IP  nee  \\eie  tin'  vessels  or  skins  of  new  wine 
[Matt.  ix.  17J.  Their  distinctive  worship 
was  that  of  dancing  round  an  inllated  wine- 
in  riohlj  ;i""i  "»  altar. 


Asclepiodotians.  —  The 

di>eipl«-  of  Theod"tus  tin-  currier  [TiiKODO- 
TIANS],  wh'«se  name  was  A>.  l-'piodotus,  and 
who  tauirht  that  Christ  was  man  alone.  They 
and  their  1.  ad.  i  W.T.-  .\roiumunicatedalxmt 
A.U.  224. 

Ascodrogitae.    [AM-IT.I--..] 

Ascodrugitae.     \\MIT.I-:.] 

Ascodrapitae. 

Ascodrnti. 


Ascophites.  —  A  sett  •  t  Au<  MONTH  s.who 
arose  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century. 
They  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  chun  lies  in 
hatred  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  They  rejected 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
denied  the  nec«  believing 

that  the  knowl.  •   d  is  the  only  • 

necessary  to  salvation. 

Ashes,  Benediction  of.    [A-n  WED- 

NESDAY.] 

Ashes,  Ceremonial  use  of     A-hes, 
by  which  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood   inn 
understood,  have  be«  •:  i  as  a  symbol  »t 

penitence  from  tin-  time  of  ,Iolt.  who.  in  the 
beginning  «f  his  atllietions,  "sat  down  among 
the  ashes"  and  at   the  end  of  them  said       1 
abhor  myself,   and  repent  in  du<t  and  ashes'* 
[.lob.  ii.  S.  xlii.  (i].      Many    instanees   of  their 
national  and  individual  u-e  in  time-  of  -..rmw 
orpenitenc.'  are  to  be  found  in  the  (  >ld  Testa 
ment;  ami   our   Lord   alluded   to    the    custom 
when  Hesaid,  "AVoe  unto  thee,  (  'hoia/in 
unto  thee.  P.ethsaida  !  for  if  the  miirhty 
which  wen-  done  in  you  had  been  done  in 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  iej>ented  longajB 
in  aackdoth  and  adM8  M    [Matt.  xi.  21].    The 
early  Christians  natui-ally  ado;  -MiHiy 

which  had  acquired  so  much  siirnihYanr.-,  and 
Teitullian  sj.eaks  of  tin-  "  substitution  of  sack 
cloth  and  a-h.-s  f«.r  a  man's  u<ual  habit  and 
regimen"  as  a  regular  eei-i-mony  of  public 
confession  and  penance  in  the  second  century. 
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It  was,  in  fact,  the  custom  for  penitents  under 
excommunication  to  sprinkle  ashes  on  their 
md  stand  at  the  door  of  the  church,  to 
beseeeh  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  entering 
that  they  might  be  readmitted  to  Communion 
by  absolution.  The  special  cei  emony  of  the 
First  i lay  of  Lent  which  has  survired  to  modem 
time-  is  described  in  the  next  article.  [Asu 
WEDNESDAY.]  For  the  use  of  ashes  in  the 
consecration  of  a  church,  see  ALPHAHET,  CERE 
MONIAL  USE  OF. 

Ash  Wednesday.— The  First  Day  of 
Lent,  so  called  brcaiise  "f  the  ceremonial  use 
of  ashes  en  that  day.  The  title  of  the  Fii>t 
Day  of  Lent  in  the  ancient  service-books  was 
"  daput  .Jejunii,"  the  "Head  of  the  Fast ; "  but 
it  is  only  HII  «  the  seventh  century  that  tin -IT 
has  been  a  fixed  and  uniform  rule  as  to  the 
day  from  which  the  forty  days  of  the  fast 
should  l>e  reckoned  [LKNT],  and  thu<  A-h 
\Vedne>d-iy  is  not  a  special  holy-day  of  primi 
tive  institution;  and  the  great  fast  before 
Eastrr  in  th  K.otern  Church  still  begin-  on 
the  Monday  of  its  first  week,  and  not  on  the 

Wednesday. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  First 
Day  of  Lent  and  other  days  of  the  fa>t.  and 
that  from  which  its  popular  name  i>  derived, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ceremonial  use  of  ashes 
with  a  solemn  penitential  MTvioa  The  a>he.s 
are  made  },y  burning  the  palm  leaves  which 
had  been  blessed  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  the 
preceding  year.  They  are  then  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  a  benedietimial  i<  said  overthem. 
The  officiative  places  a  small  portion  of  the 
ashes  upon  his  head,  making  the  si^n  of 
the  CTOflfl  with  them,  and  .-avin<_r.  "  lleim-mber, 
Oman,  that  thou  art  du.-t.  and  unt..  dust  shall 
thou  return."  The  same  ceremony  is  then 
performed  upon  the  assistant  cleriry.  and  after 
wards  upon  the  laymen  and  Jay  women, 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  rp«»n  this  day  all  the 
seven  Penitential  Psalms  are  u>ed  in  the 
Cliureh  of  Fnuriand  and  throughout  the 
:  n  Chim-h. 

Asiiiarii. — A  term  of  reproach  given  to 

the  early  (  'hristians,  under  the  iinpiv»i<.n  tliat 
they  worshipped  an  ass  [Lat.  asinu*],  or  a 
crucified  man  with  an  ass's  head.  Inscriptions, 
or  "graffiti,"  of  very  early  date  have  been 
found  in  Italy,  in  which  such  a  crucified 
figuiv  is  found  with  a  Christian  worshipping 
in  front  of  it,  and  such  words  as  "  Alexann-nos 
worships  his  god."  These  are  of  very  rude 
workmanship,  and  appear  to  have  been  exe 
cuted  with  the  point  of  a  dairirei  or  >word  by 
rough  soldiers  who  were  watching  a  Christian 
awaiting  martyrdom. 

Aspergillnm. — In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  brush  used  for  sprinkling  Holy 
Water.  It  was  at  first  of  hyssop;  in  the 

Sacramentary  of  (in-gory,  the'  bi-hop  at  the 
eons.-eiMlioii  of  a  church  is  directed  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  seven  times  with  hyssop.  The 


French  name  Goupil  (Lat.  Viilpicula)  may 
possibly  indicate  that  a  fox's  brush  was  some 
times  used,  but  it  may  also  be  a  mere  collo 
quialism  like  "  Turk's  Head  Broom." 

Aspersarium.  —  The  stone  basin  for 
HOLY  WATER.  It  was  formerly  built  up 
as  part  of  a  door- jamb  or  of  a  pillar  at  or  near 
to  the  principal  entrance  of  every  church.  Its 
common.  English  name  was  "  the  holy  water 
stoup,"  but  it  was  also  known  by  its  Italian 
name,  "  benatura."  In  the  account  rolls  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  A.D.  1548,  there 
is  a  charge  "  for  stones  for  the,  aspersarium  in 
the  entrance  of  the  church." 

Aspersion. — This  term  is  used  to  desig 
nate  (1)  the  sprinkling  [Lat.  axpersiol  with 
which  baptism  is  usually  administered  ;  and 
(2)  the  sprinkling  with  which  holy  water  is 
u.-ed.  [HOLY  WATKK.] 

Assemani,  1 )  JOSEPH  SIMON  [A.D.  1687— 
n.— A  very  learned  Syrian  Maronite, 
Titular  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  Librarian  of 
the  Vatii  an  Library.  He  was  sent  by  Pope 
Clement  XL  «n  a  literary  mis.-ion  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  in  171"),  and  brought  back  many 
valuable  MSS.  on  his  return  to  Rome.  He 
Mjrote  much  and  learnedly  on  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  and  sects,  the  chief 
of  his  voluminous  works  beinir  one  in  four 
folio  volume-,  -ontainingbiogiaphiral  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  Nestorians  ;  another  was 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  St.  Ephraem 
Syrus,  the  chief  of  the  Syrian  Fathers,  in  six 
folios  ;  another  a  Calendar  of  the  Universal 
Church,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  which  contains 
the  names  and  symbols  of  the  saints  of  the 
and  West,  with  the  dates  of  their  festi 
vals 

Assemani,  (2)  STEPHEN  EVODIUS  [A.D. 
1707 — 1782]. — A  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
Ar-hbishop  of  Apaimea,  who  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  Librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  also  was 
a  great  Oriental  scholar.  Among  his  works 
are  two  folio  volumes  of  the  lives  of  Eastern 
and  Western  martyrs. 

Assemani,  (3)  JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  [A.D. 
1710  —  17821 — A  brother  of  the  preceding, 
professor  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language 
in  the  College  of  Sapient ia,  at  Rome.  Like 
his  uncle  and  brother,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Ecclesiastical  literature,  publishing  Codex 
/.i'uryieus  Eccles'ue  UniiMirt*,  in  which  litur 
gical  customs  are  illustrated  by  missals,  ponti 
ficals,  and  other  service  books  connected  with 
iiinnts  and  Sacramental  rites.  He  also 
edited  the  Alexandrine  Liturgy  attributed  to 
St.  Mark. 

Assembly,      General.        [SCOTLAND, 

PlMSItYTKUIAN    CHURCH    OF.] 

Assembly,  Westminster,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Assembly  of  Divines. — 
This  was  a  kind  of  Puritan  Convocation, 
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which  was  summoned  by  the    Long    Parlia 
ment  for  the   purpose   of  forming  a  Presby 
terian  Establishment   in  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  place  of  the  Episcopal  Establish: unit 
which  was  then  being  abolished.    Tin-    As 
sembly  met  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  July  1, 
1643,  and  sat   until  the  autumn  of  1647.      ll 
was  never  formally  dissolved,  but  finally  dis 
appeared    on    the    dispersion    of    the    Long 
Parliament  by  Cromwell,  in   the   year  1653. 
It  was  intended  to  consist  of  121  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  divines  and  3D  lay  aaa 
but  most  of  the  Episcopal  ch-r^y  refused  to 
attend  because  the  Assembly  was  f,  »rbidden  by 
a  royal  proclamation,  and   the  few  who  did 
respond  to  the  summons  fell  off  after  the  first 
meeting,  so  that  the  permanent  portion  of  it 
consisted  entirely  of  Presbyterians,  though  a 
few    subsequently    avowed     themselves    as 
"  Independents."      The    poet    Milton,    who 
was    Cromwell's    Latin    secretary,    givea    a 
singularly    severe   and    discrediting    account 
of  these  divines.     He  says  that  for  the  pur 
pose  of  reforming  religion  "  a  certain  number 
of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any 
rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for 
their  piety  or  knowledge  above  others   left 
out,  only  as  each  Member  of  Parliament  in 
his  private  judgment    thought  fit  so  elected 
one  by  one.     The  most  part  were  such  as  had 
preached  and  cried  down  with  great  show  of 
zeal  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and 
prelates,  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  full  em 
ployment  for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able 
soever,  if  not  a  charge  above  human  strength. 
Yet  these  conscientious  men — ere  any  part  of 
the   work   was  done    for    which  they  came 
together,   and  that  on   the    public    salary— 
wanted  not   boldness,   to  the  ignominy  and 
scandal   of  their  parson-like   profession,   and 
especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize 
into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the 
best  livings),  collegiate   masterships   in    the 
Universities,  rich  lectures  in  the   City,  set 
ting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain 
into  their  own  covetous  bosoms."     [MILTON'S 
Prose  /For£s,i.,  130.]     Izaak  Walton  confirms 
this  statement  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson, 
saying  that  "as  the  Visitors"  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  Oxford  "  expelled  theorthodox," 
the    Presbyterian    divines,    "these    thriving 
sinners,"  as  he  called  them,  "  without  scruple 
or     shame     possessed    themselves     of     their 
colleges,  so  that,  with  the  rest,  Dr.  Sanderson 
was,  in  June,  1648,  forced  to  pack  up  and  be 
gone." 

As  soon  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  constituted,  it  applied  for  as 
sistance  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  their  letter  accompanying 
the  request  which  the  Long  Parliament  made  to 
the  Scottish  Government  for  armed  assistance 
against  the  king.  The  reply,  brought  from 
the  General  Assembly  by  four  commissioners, 
Henderson,  Rutherford,  Buillie,  and  Gillespie, 


va>  a  proposal  that  the  English  nation  should 

adopt    "a    solemn    League    and    ("\.nint." 

which    pledged    tin-    nation   to  th.-    abolition 

Of      Epi>.-opaey.     and     th.-     establi^hm,  : 

lYe>hyt«-rianism    in    its    place.       [COVENANT.] 

This  was  adopt. -d  by  ti. 

House  of  Common.-  «>n   September  26,  1649 

the  members  of  both  bodies  nu-<-ting  in  St. 

Margaret's    Chuivh.    rl«.>(     to     \\ 

Abbey,  in    the   chapter-house   of   which    the 

House  of  Common*    held    its    sittings. 

second  work  accomplished   by  th,-  Ass<  mbly 

of  Divines  was  tin-  preparation  of  .1  ••  i 

tory  for  Public   Wor>hip,"  to   >uj 

I'.ook  of  Common  Prayer.     T 

name  signified,  a    book    diivting    nm 

as   to    the    mod,-    in   which    th.-ir    extempore 

!'»•••«>•  to    be    made,    not    a    honk    of 

prayers.     It  pas>ed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

in  an  "Ordinance"     th,-  ah.s«-nn-  of  the  kind's 

assent    excluding    th.-    titl.-  "Act    of    1'arlia- 

mriit  "—on  January  ti,  1643,  which  Ordinance 

enacted   "that  the  "Book   of  Common    1' 

be  abolished,  and  th.-  Directory  for  the  Public 

Worship  of  God  be  established  and  ol» 

in   all   the   churches  within    this    kingdom." 

[DIRECTORY.] 

The  Westminster  Assembly    also    accoml 
plished    three    other    important    \  : 

carrying   out   the   establishment    oi 
terianism  in  England.    Ptrxt,  th.  y  formulate* 
a    scheme    for    organising  —  with    so    much 
minuteness  and  rigidity  that  it  became  prac 
tically  unworkable— a  system  of  1': 
Discipline   for   ever}'   parish;    »m>»///y,  they 
also   set   forth   a  Confession  of    Faith,  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  in  us.   by  non-Epis 
copal  bodies  on  the  Continent  [WKSTMIXSTHB 
CONFESSION-];  and  third/i/.n  Ion-,  rand  >}i,,rt«-r 
Catechism.      These   survive    in    th.     Presby 
terian  Establishment  of  S< -otland,  and,  as  the 
"Westminster  Standards.  imised  bj] 

English-speaking    Presbyterians    throughout] 
the  world. 

Assembly's  Catechism,  THE.  [CATS- 

CHISM.] 

Asser  [died  about  A.D.  910].— A  monk  of 
St.  David's,  who  was  invited  into  England  by 
King  Alfred,  and  )••  very  intimate 

friend  of  that  learned  m  1  pious  kin:r.  He 
became  Abbot  of  Amesbury,  n.  ir  Salis 
bury,  and  then  P.ishop  of  Sher  eral 
works  are  attributed  to  him.  but  tint  of  most 
interest  is  a  Lif,  ,,f  Mfnd  th  v  hich 
throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  ninth  century. 

Assistant  Bishop,  distinguished  from 
a  Suffragan  by  having  no  title.  Tin-  IMoeesaa 
Calendars  for'  the  Vl  :,r  INS.")  name  Assistant 
I'.ishops  in  the  Dioceses  of  Liehtield  and 
Peterborough.  In  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  Assistant  BishM  5  :  ,ted 

with  ri.irht  of  su  f  the   . 

General  Convention),  ;  a  bishop  being 
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disabled  by  sickn«-ss  or  infirmity.  But  there 
is  no  such  right  belonging  to  English  Assistant 
Bishops,  who  are  in  fact  Colonial  Bishops 
who  have  retired  from  their  sees. 

Associate  Presbytery.   [Bui«;in:us.] 
Associate  Synod.     [BURGHERS.] 

Assumption,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE.— The 
"  A  —  umption"  was  a  not  uncommon 
one  among  primitive  Christims  lor  the 
"taking  up  "  [Lit.  <ft<.i  runt-re]  of  a  holy  jn-rs'-n 
into  a  state  of  bliss,  the  day  of  d>ath  being 
thus  called  the  day  of  such  a  person's  assump 
tion.  Thus  an  apocryphal  work  of  v.  ry 
early  Christian  tinifs  bear-  tin-  titie  of  the 
"Assumption  ,,f  M< .>.->."  But  its  more  dis- 
tin<tivt  application  in  recent  times  has  been 
to  tlif  supposed  taking  up  of  tin-  body  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven,  like  tin-  bodies  of 
those  saints  which  arose  after  our  Lord's 
Resurrection,  and  appeared  to  many  in  Jeru 
salem  [Matt,  xxvii.  ,V2]. 

Tin  ic  is  not  any  good  historical  foundation 
for  the  observance  of  this  f.->ti\al  in  its 
modern  form,  no  trustworthy  ;n-i-..unt  o{  the 

in'fl  death  being  known.     It>  origin  - 
to  rest  on  a  tradition  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,    embodied    by     Nicephorus    in    his 

52].     This  §4 

that  all  the  ApoMl.-s  except    St.  Th-mia- 
miraculously  brought  together  from  all  ; 
of   the    world    to    witm-ss    the   death    of   the 
Virgin.      Three   days   aft- rwards   St.  Thomas 
arrived  ;   hut  when  the  grave  was  opened,  that 
he  might  look  once  more  mi  the  fa,-..  of  our 
Lord's   mother,  nothing  was   found   but  her 
re-clothes.      The  absence  of   St.  Thomas 
and    the    empty    t«»mb    are    incid.-nts    in    tin- 
tradition  whieh   s.-.-m   obviously  to  have  b,  .  n 

by    those   connected    with    the    Co-p,   1 

nt  of  our  Lord's  tion. 

Tlie  festival  now  called  the  Assumpt: 
Originally,  and  for  many  ages.  ;  the 

nnitio,"  or  "  Falling  A-l-  «-p  of  t: 
Virgin  Mary,"  a  title  whieh   is  far  from   in 
cluding  the  idea  of  the   ivsunvi-ti.in   of  her 
body,  and  may.  indeed,  be  said  to  exclude  it, 
the    resurrection   of   a   person    being   alv. 

i  ited  with  the  idea  of  an  awaking. 
Tlie  original  day  of  the  festival  was  .January 
18th.  but   it  wa<  changed  to  August   l'>th   in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  (in  at.  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth   century.     The  latter  day  is  still 
tiatod  the  Falling  A-!,, 'p  of  the  Blessed 
u   Mary  in  the    Kast.-rn   ( 'hurch.  but  in 
Roman  calendars  it  has  long  been  called  her 
Assumjit  ion. 

Assurance.— Tlie  tenet  that  persons  who 

Tuly    converted    have,    or    may    liave.    a 
in  conviction  that  their  sins  are  pardoned. 

Assuritans.     < 'ne   of  the   many  small 
sects  of  Donati>ts  whi«-h  aros..  about  A.D  9 
and  were  condemned  ],v  the  Council  of  Vaga, 
in  Xumidia  [A.D.  :;:tl],  at  which  three  hundred 
and  ten  Ihmatist  bishops  were  present. 


Astathians. — A  very  obscure  sect,  which 
arose  in  Phrygia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  Gorgius.  The  name  in  Greek,  and 
also  in  its  Latin  form,  "  Instabiles,"  signifies 
"  the  Unstables  ;  "  but  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  unknown. 

Asterisk.— The  Eastern  term  for  a  cross- 
shapfd  support  whieh  is  placed  over  the  con 
secrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  touched  by  the  linen  veil  with 
which  it  is  covered. 

Astrologers. — Those  who  believe  that 
the  stars  influence  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  they  \\,  i, 
called  "  Mathematic^"  whom  Philaster,  the 
heresiologist  of  the  fourth  century,  declares 
to  be  the  "  vain  assertors  of  all'  error  and 
wickedness." 

Asylum.     [SANCTUARY.  ] 

Athanasius,  ST.  [A.U.  296— 373].— One 
(rf  the  greatest  of  thi  Fit  hers,  upon  whom  it 
d.-volved  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Godhead  against  the  Arians.  He  was 
Patriarch,  of  Alexandria  for  nearly  half  a 
century  [A.D.  326 — 373],  but  was  four  times 
driv.-n  into  exile,  and  went  through  much 
suffering  at  the  hands  •  .f  the  Arian  party. 

In  early  1;:  -.as  was  brought  under 

the    notice    of    Al« -xander,    the    Patriarch    of 

iiidria,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded; 
and  the  tirst  introduction  of  the  youth  to  his 

table  predecessor  is  associated  with  a 
story  which  1  >ean  Stanley  agreed  with  earlier 

rians  in  believing  to  be  true.     Sitting  at 

^  indow  of  a  house  which  overlooked  the 

bi-ach,  th-'  patriarch  saw  some  boys  '•  playing 

at  chureh,"  ami  ob-erv.  d  that  the  particular 

part  of  Divine  Service  which  they  imitated 

the  administration  of  baptism.  By 
din  ction  of  the  bishop,  the  boys  were  brought 
before  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
tending  upon  him,  and  he  found  on  examining 
them  that  one  of  them,  named  Athanasius, 
had  assumed  the  position  of  bishop  among  his 
playft-llows.  and  had  chri.stened  some  of  them 
who  had  not  yet  received  baptism.  After 
consulting  with  his  cl.-rgy,  trie  patriarch 
determined  that  the  baptism  had  been  ad 
ministered  with  water  and  the  proper  words, 
and  was  thus  valid,  so  that  the  children  would 
not  need  to  be  baptised  again.  [BAPTISM.] 
He  thought  it  expedient,  however,  that 
Athanasius  and  the  boys  who  had  specially 
assisted  him  should  be  given  up  by  their 
parents  to  be  brought  up  as  clergymen  ;  and 
In  tore  long  Athanasius  was  taken  under  the 
bishop's  own  care,  becoming  eventually  his 
secretary,  and  living  with  him,  St.  Cyril  says, 
as  an  adopted  son. 

About  the  year  318  Athanasius  was  ordained 
deacon  by  his  master  and  friend  and  father 
in  God,  and  was  at  once,  or  soon  afterwards, 
made  head  of  the  deacons,  the  archdeacon  of 
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those  days  having  more  of  a  collegiate  posi 
tion  than  a  territorial  dignitary,  and  being 
also  deacon,  or  personal  minister,  to  the 
bishop  in  Divine  Service  and  on  other  public 
occasions.  [ARCHDEACON.]  It  was  as  deacon 
to  the  bishop,  and  scarcely,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  as  Archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  that 
Athanasius  attended  the  most  important 
Council  of  Nicaea,  in  A.D.  325  ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Council  that  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
theologian  acquired  such  dimensions  as  to 
make  him  known  for  ever  throughout  the 
world  as  the  great  defender  of  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  and  is  God  Incarnate. 

At  Easter  in  the  following  year,  nine 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  the  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Alex 
andria  died,  calling  for  Athanasius  in  his  last 
hour  to  nominate  him  as  his  successor,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  the  young  deacon 
could  not  be  found  saying,  "  You  think  to 
escape,  but  it  cannot  be."  Perhaps  he  fore 
saw  something  of  the  work  which  his  secretary 
and  friend  would  have  to  do,  and  something 
also  of  the  suffering  which  he  would  have  to 
undergo;  and  perhaps  there  was  a  tone  of 
(ensure  in  his  words,  for  it  is  certain  that 
when  Athanasius  himself  was  riper  in  Chris 
tian  experience,  he  disapproved  of  his  own 
conduct  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the  responsi 
bilities  which  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  him. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that,  notwithstand 
ing  Arian  misrepresentations,  the  foresight  of 
the  dying  bishop  as  to  the  best  man  to 
become  his  successor  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  whole  of 
the  lay  people  of  Alexandria.  The  struggle 
of  the  Arians  to  obtain  an  Arian  biuhop 
protracted  the  election  for  several  days  and 
nights,  but  the  laity  were  all  the  time  loudly 
calling  for  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  young 
deacon,  and  eventually  the  obstructive  minority 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  Athanasius  was  duly 
elected  to  that  see— a  great  position,  which 
practically  included  that  of  archbishop  and 
patriarch— on  June  8th,  326,  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  December  that  he  was  consecrated. 

For  a  few  years  the  new  patriarch  adminis 
tered  the  affairs  of  his  church  free  from  any 
distracting  cares  and  dissensions;  but  then 
began  forty  years  of  such  trouble  and  suffer 
ing  that,  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  the  Arians 
never  suffered  Athanasius,  till  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  in  this  world,  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  a  peaceable  day."  Twenty  years  out  of  the 
forty  were  in  part  spent  in  exile. 

This  period  of  his  troubles  began  with  the 
Emperor  Constantino's  change  of  mind  in 
respect  to  the  Arians,  from  an  alteration 
either  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  policy. 
Immediately  after  the  Nicene  Council,  Con 
stantine  had  made  it  penal  to  refuse  subscrip 
tion  to  its  decisions,  but  when,  in  A.D.  328, 
his  good  mother,  St.  Helena,  died,  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  the 


Arian  Bishop  of  Nieomedia  (can  fully  to  be 
difltmgoiahed  from  Kusehius  tin-  historian, 
Bishop  of  '  .through  his  sistt  r  Cc.n- 

stantia.  and  from  that  time  he  In came  friendly 
to  the  Arians.  His  first  act  in  tin  ir  f.iv.uV 
was  to  recall  Arius  from  exile  in  A.D.  :W().  II. 
then  permitted  Kus.-bius  to  write  from  tin- 
court  tu  Athanasius,  requiring  him  to  admit 
the  man  who  had  I-  red  heretical  by 

the     Council    of      Nle;e;i     to    tile    commiini 

the  Church.  Athanasius  replied  that  it  could 
not  be  right  to  admit  persons  to  communion 
who  had  invented  a  heresy  contrary  t«»  tin- 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  condemn, -d 

;    general  council  of   the  bishops   oi 
Church,    who    had     been  i    fr.-m    all 

parts   of    the    world.      The    Kmpen>r    hi: 
then  wrote    to    Athanasius,  commanding   him 
to    admit    to   communion   all    who 
rejoin  the  Church.     The  Bishop,  h. 

.  compliance,  and  Constantine  -  ive  way. 
His  enemies  tin  n  laid  formal  chaises  ai: 
him  which  amounted  to  tnason,  but  ; 
refuted  easily,  and  1. 

by   the   Kmperor.      Next    they    dmrg«-d   him 
with  murder,  and    it    was    in   vain    tin 
establish,  d  his  innocence.     Fresh  accn- iti"ii.s 
were  brought  against  him.  and  the  <>l.i 
brushed   up   again,    and    among    other-. 
that    he   had   talked    of    injurin<r 
tine's  newly-built  city  i.f  ( '"n-tantim-j  . 
hindering  its  supply  oi'  c-.ni  In  mi  Alexandria. 
This   last   accusation   was    br-.u-ht    to   light 
suddenly,    while    Athanasius    was   defending 
himself    against    other  charges    before    thl 
Emperor  in  Constantinople  itself.  Constantino 
was  enraged;   he    had    lately  beheaded   the 
philosopher  Sopater  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  having  done  the  same  thinir,  and  without 
listening   to   protestations  of    inn 
banished  Athanasius  to    I  n    Imperial 

city,  in  which  Constantine.  tin- eldest   son  of 
the  Emperor,  was  tin  n  n  siding  as  tl 
of  France,  Sj iain,  and    Britain.      II- re    he  re 
mained  an  exile,  though  treated  with  honour, 
for  two  years  and  a  half  [A.D.  336—338]. 

Constantine  II.  and  his  two  brothers,  Con- 
stantius  and  Con-tans,  divided  the  Empire  of 
their  father  among  them,  and  Alexandria, 
being  in  the  Empire  of  the  East,  fell  under  the 
government  of  Constantius.  win.-,  -ynipathies 
on  the  side  of  tin-  Arirms.  Vet  all  three 
Emperors  agreed  that  Athana-ius  should  be 
restored  to  his  see,  and  he  returned  to  Alex 
andria  amidst  the  triad  acclamations  ,,f  his  Hock 
in  November,  338.  But  tin-  hostility  of  his 
opponents  H.-V.T  irn -w  weary.  A  scheme  was 
now  set  on  foot  for  superseding  tin-  Patriarch  by 
the  consecration  of  a  success.  >r.  and  although 
the  first  attempt  failed,  the  second  was  roH 
cessful;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  riot.  sacrilegH 
and  massacre,  an  Arian  of  Cappadocia.  named 
iv,  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantius  to  be  received  as  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria.  The  :  violence  and 

cruelty    were  now  such  that,  with  the  hope 
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of  restoring  peace  and  order,  Athanasius  first 
concealed  himself  outside  the  city,  and  then 
sailed  for  Home  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  340. 
There  Julius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  summoned 
a  Provincial  Council,  which  acquitted  the 
persecuted  Patriarch  of  the  charges  brought 
again>t  him  ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  Emperors  Constans  and  Constantius 
called  a  (^ipral  Council  to  meet  at  Sardica, 
where  380  bishops,  of  whom  seventy-six  w.  re 
Arians,  met  to^.-tii.-r  in  A.D.  343.  The  Arian 
bishops  would  not  sit  as  a  minority,  and  they 

d  themselves  as  a  Second  Council  at 
Pbilippopolis.  But  the  remaining  three  hun 
dred  bishops,  among  whom  were  three  from 
Britain,  carried  on  the  inquiry,  and  completely 
exculpated  Athanasius,  writing  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  laity  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
Patriarch,  iu  which  they  exhorted  all  "  tocon- 
t'-nd  < mi>  >tly  for  the  sound  faith,  and  for 
the  innocence  of  Athanasius."  Once  more 
the  exiled  Patriarch  was  allowed  to  return  to 

nia,  wlii.-h  he  did  about  tin-  time  that 
hksupplanter  Gregory  died,  A.D.  :jt">,  and  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  showed  that  his 
popularity  was  not  at  all  diminished. 

Soon,  however,  the  Arian  party  regained 
their  a-e,  ndancy  by  the  accession  «,f  Con>tan- 
tius  to  tho  whole  Empire,  (.n  the  murder  of  his 
only  remaining  brother,  Constuns.  The  con 
demnation  of  Athunasius  was  obtained  by 
court  t'av'.ur  and  court  threats  in  the  Councils 
of  Ail.  s  [A.D.  353]  and  Milan  [A.D.  355]  ;  his 
ofctiiodox  defenders  were  Mot  into  exile,  and 
he  himself  was  driven  into  the  wild-  ML  - 

;.  wh>  re  lie  remained  amongthehermits 
for  eight  or  nine  years  [A.D.  :}">!  W2\  b.  inir 

i.-d  by  the  Arian  bishop,  George  of 
Gappadocia. 

When  he  had  escaped  from  Alexandria,  it 
was  the  intention  of  Athanasius  to  go  and 
appeal  personally  to  Constantius,  but  the 

lion  spread   throughout    the    West,  a 

is  set  upon  his  head,  and  close 
was  made  for  him.  He  therefore  changed  his 
mind,,  and  retired  to  the  Thebaid,  where  he 
itly  beloved  by  the  ni<>nks  who  had 
irather.-d  there  under  the  rule  of  St.  Antony, 
his  own  great  friend,  who  had  recently  died. 

NY.] 

The  accession  of  the  infidel  Emperor  Julian, 
a  nephew  of  Constant ine  the  Groat,  was 
ahno-t  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of 
George,  the  Cappadocian  bishop,  who  had  all 
this  while  b'"-n  sitting  in  the  seat  of 
At  bain-ins.  To  show  his  contempt  for 
Christianity  by  minimising  the  controversies 
which  div-d'  d"  Arians  and  the  Orthodox, 
.Julian  permitted  all  exiled  bishops  to  return 
to  their  sees, and  among  them  Athana-iu-.  who 
resum.'dhis  throne,  to  the  great  joy  of  Alexan 
drian  '  inistians,  on  February  -jL'nd,  362.  All 
the  time  of  his  absence  he  had  been  ac- 
tively  engaged,  by  correspondence  and  by 
with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  liis 
Patriarchate,  but  important  matters  had  to 


be  undertaken  on  his  return,  and  the  trans 
action  of  these  brought  upon  him  the  resent 
ment  of  the  Pagan  part  of  the  population  and 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  intended  him  to  resume  "  what  is  called 
the  Episcopal  throne,"  ordered  him  to  leave 
Alexandria  at  once.  Again  he  took  up  his 
home  among  the  monks  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Julian, 
which  occurred  on  J  une  2Gth,  363.  He  then 
returned  privately  to  Alexandria,  but  im 
mediately  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  new  Emperor,  Jovian,  desiring  him 
to  resume  his  duties  as  Patriarch. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Jovian 
the  troubles  of  Athanasiu*  returned,  Valeiis. 
his  successor  in  the  East,  ordering,  in  A.D. 
oo.'i,  that  all  bishops  expelled  from  their  sees 
by  his  Arian  predecessor  Constantius,  and  re 
called  by  Julian,  should  once  more  be  banished. 
There  was  some  sort  of  promise  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria  that  Atlumasius  should  be  ex- 
cepted  from  this  decree,  but  he  was  warned 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  leaving  tin- 
city,  lie  concealed  himself  for  four  months  in 
his  father's  tomb  out>ide  the  city  walls.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  an  Imperial  order  was 
sent  for  his  recall,  and  his  retreat  having  been 
1 1  •<  1  lie  was  carried  back  to  the  city 
by  a  great  multitude,  not  again  to  be  driven 
from  it. 

Athanasius  died  at  the  great  age  of 
s<  \.  nty-s.-veii,  after  an  episcopate  of  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  on  May  '2nd,  373,  the 
day  on  which  he  is  commemorated  in  the 
Ca'lendars  of  tin-  Church.  Notwithstanding 
his  laborious  work  as  the  bishop  of  an  impor 
tant  see  and  the  Archbishop  and  Patriarch  of 
many  other  bishops,  he  left  behind  him  a  vol 
uminous  collection  of  letters  and  treatises, 
which  till  four  folio  volumes.  Much  of  his 
literary  work  was  doubtless  done  during  the 
periodsof  his  exile,  especially  when  living  in  tho 
ra-nohite  establishments  of  St.  Antony,  in  the 
Thebaid.  While  he  lived  he  was  the  great 
breakwater  by  which  the  flood  of  Arianism 
was  withstood,  and  after  his  death  his  works 
formed  one  of  those  strong  literary  bulwarks 
by  which  the  faith  delivered  in  the  Niceiie 
has  been  maintained  against  a  long 
series  of  assaults. 

At lian  asian  Creed. — A  statement  of  the 
Catholic  belief  respecting  the  several  Persons 
ot  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  acquired  the  name 
of  •'  Athanasian,"  as  embodying  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught,  and  for  which  he  laboured 
and  suffered.  [CREEDS.] 

Atheists.— Those  who  profess  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God,  the  words  atheism  and 
atheist  being  taken  from  a  Greek  word  which 
is  f-rrned  from  the  word  Theos,  "God,"  made 
negative  by  the  prefix  a. 

Athenagoras. — A  Christian  Apologist 
of  the  second  century.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  an  Alexan- 
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driun  philosopher,  and  it  is  said  that  his  first 
intention  was  to  write  against  Christianity. 
But  in  studying  the  Scriptures  with  this 
hostile  purpose  he  became  convinced  of  their 
Divine  origin,  and  thus  "  became  a  preacher 
of  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed."  He 
wrote  two  works,  the  Apology,  and  a  Treat  t*>- 
on  the  Resurrection.  They  will  be  found  in 
Clark's  "  Ante-Nicene  Fathers." 

Athinganians,  or    Attingians.— A 

sect  of  PAULICIANS  (q.v.),  which  arose  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  distinctive  principle,  apart  from  those 
of  the  body  from  which  they  broke  oil',  w.is 
that  of  using  the  formula  "I  am  the  Water 
of  Life"  for  the  administration  of  baptism. 
and  "Eat  and  drink"  for  that  of  the  Eucharist. 
instead  of  the  forms  in  general  use  in  the 
Church. 

Athocians. — Heretics  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Atonement.— A  making  "at  one"  those 
who  were  alienated.  The  ancient  pronun 
ciation  of  the  word  "  one  "  is  represented  by 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  this  combination, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  the  words  "alone"  and 
"  only ;  "  but  its  actual  meaning  is  best  shown 
by  accepting  the  pronunciation  indicated  by 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period,  namely, 
at-one-ment,  where  "  one  ''  is  pronounced  as 
"  won,"  and  not  as  "own."  It  only  appears 
once  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  [Rom.  v.  11],  and  there  it  repre 
sents  the  Greek  word  katallag$,  the  sense 
of  which  is  "  reconciliation."  In  the  Revised 
Version  this  word  appears  in  place  of  it. 
The  English  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  until  recent  times,  when  it  has 
been  commonly  used  as  if  it  meant  "  satisfac 
tion  for  sin."  Its  true  and  proper  sense  is 
that  of  the  reconciliation  of  fallen  man  to  God 
by  the  work  of  Christ,  whom  writers  of  the  Re 
formation  period  occasionally  called  "The  At 
one-  Maker."  This  sense  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  words  of  Udal  in  commenting  on  Eph.  ii. 
14:  "  And  like  as  He  made  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  at  one  between  themselves,  even  so 
He  made  them  both  at  one  with  God;  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  break  the  atone 
ment,  but  that  the  things  in  heaven  and  the 


Mediator  (that  is  to  say,  Advocate,  Intercessor, 
or  an  At-one-Maker)  between  God  and  man,' 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  which  gave  Himself  a 
Ransom  for  all  men."  [RECONCILIATION,  WOKK 
OF  CHRIST.] 

Atrium- — The  entrance-court  of  a  church, 
the  name  having  been  previously  used  as  that 
of  the  same  division  of  a  Roman  mansion. 
In  a  large  church  it  would  be  a  portico  or 


colonnade  in  front,  having  either  an  obelisk, 
or  a  fountain  for  ablution  in  its  centre. 


•   colonnade  in  front  of   St. 

Hi  •mi-,  is  an  illustration  of  the  atrium. 

Atterbury,   FKAMIS  [A.J>.  1662—1732]. 
— A  Bishop  ot 

iniiMrr  during    the    ivign    ot'    (^; 
He  was  born  at  Milton-K<  yn-  >.  in  lineldngB 
ham^hhv.  and  educated  at  "\V  r  a9 

Christ  Chuivh.  lining  b«.me  ]j: 

distinction  at   Oxford,   i.  :i    distin- 

guished  preacher  in  London,  ami  <  .-t.iblished 
so  high  a  reputation  tlia: 

High  Almoner  to  William   III.      In  the  year 
1713  he  became  bishop  ami  d<  an.  and  was  on 
the  point  of  rising  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  when  the  cjueen  died., -in  . 
stopped   his  promotion.      Atteibury's    sym4J 
pathies  were  with  the  exiled  Smart   family, 
and  in  1722  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
on   the   charge   of  beinir   in 
with  them.     On  April  9th.    i 
Attainder  was  introduced  int..  th.    II., use  of 
Lords;    and   although    1.  1    himaefl 

eloquently  and  efficiently,  tin-  same  political 
weapon  which  had  sent"  Laud  to  tin-  block 
sent  Atterbury  into  exile  for  the  l.,.,t  nine 
years  of  his  life.  During  thow  lived 

at  Brussels  and  Paris.  H,  di.-«j  in  the  latter 
city  on  February  loth.  1732.  and  his  body 
was  judged  worthy  of  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Attingians .    [A  TH  ix  o  A  x  i  A  x  s .  ] 

Attributes    of    God.      The    speoifl 
characteristic  qualities  which  belong  to  Him 
such  as  Omnipotence  and  <  Mnnix-ience, 
Infinite  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Truth. 

Attrition.    A    term    used    by    Roman 
rta  to  expn  f,,r  >in  which 

I  through  fear  of  its  penalties,  or 
through  the  shame  of  expo-ure.  In  it« 
better  form  it  beoomi  \  .  and  1- ads  on 

towards  COXTUITION,  or  true  repentance. 

A.  U.  C.— The  initial  letters  of  the  Latin 
words,  -Ah  Trbe  (  ondita,"  that  is.  of  the 
era  which  was  used  by  the  h'.,,n  ms.  who 
dated  their  years  "from  the  Foundation  of 
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'.h«>  City."  There  was  some  variation  in  this 
late,  but  the  year  from  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  reckoned  was  B.C.  753.  This  era 
was  superseded  by  the  Christian  Era  in 
Italy  in  the  6th  century,  but  not  in  Europe 
-rnu-mlly  till  many  years  later.  It  and  the 
eek  Era  of  the  Olympiads  are  of  the 
[  importance  to  Christian  chronology. 

Audaeans,  —  The  followers  of  Audaeus,  or 
Audius,  ;i  Syrian  of  Mesopotamia,  who  formed 

a  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

MS  to  have  been  a  man  of  ascetic  mind, 
who  preached  with  some  extravagance  against 
what  lie  considered  the  luxurious  living  of  the 

and  clergy,  and  who  separated  from 
the  (  'Imrch  when  his  preaching  brought  down 
upon  him  the  resentment  of  those  whom  he  had 
it  tar  •  k«  •(!.  The  sect  became  an  Episcopal  one,  for 
i  bishop  having  joined  it,  Auda-us  \vashimseif 

ited,his  consecration  being  valid,tboogh 

••ontrary  to  the  rule  of  the 

Church  which  requires  at  1-  ast  three  bishops  for 

;;ion.  Many  bishops  eventually  joined 
•  -if  Auda-us,  being  induced  to  do  SO  by 

tic  lil'e  which  \vas  adopted.  Yet  it 
Iwindled  away  under  persecution,  and  did  not 
live  b.-yond  the  fifth  century.  The  Auda-ans 
became  ANTHROPOMORPHITBS  in  respect  to 
loctrine,  arid  also  adopted  the  custom  of 
AUTOM  .<  IM  ANN  (q.v.)  as  regarded  the  time 
tor  the  observance  of  East 


Audians. 

Audientes.  —  A  name,   "the   H« 
_riven  in  the  Primitive.  Church  to  the  I 
jlasses  of  catechumens    and    peniten: 
vveiv  ],.  nuit!'  -d   t»  hear  Divine  Service  up  to 
';he  end  of  the  sermon,  but  not  to  be  i 
luring  the  actual  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  congrega- 
ion   adopted  in  the    Primitive    Church,   the 
r  the  Audientes  was  the  Nartlu-x,  «.r 
AXTK  CMAI-KL  (q.v.).     When  the  sermon  was 
jnded,    the  deacon  dismissed  them  with    the 
words,  "  Let  none  of  the  Hearers  nor  of  the 
nibelievers  be  present." 

Auditores. 


Audoenus,  ST..  known  in  France  as  St. 

•5—683],  Bishop  of  Rouen  for  forty- 

jour  years.     He  served  the  Church  not  only 

by  his  labours  on  behalf  of  religious  houses, 

tint  by  opposing  both  Simony  and  the  Mono- 

thelite    heresy,    which    had    obtained    much 

hold  in  his  country.     He  is  commemorated  on 

of  August.     The  beautiful  church  at 

Efonen  which  bears  his  name  was  built  over 

fiis  burial-place  in  the  14th  century. 

Audry,  ST.  —  A  popular  form  of  the  name. 

ETHELDREDA,    chiefly  interesting  be. 

•;'"se,  from    its   use   in    the   case    of    "Saint 

Au.livV\    Fur,"  the  word  "  tawdry  "  origi- 

"••ited.     [ETHELDREDA.] 

Augmentations,  COURT  OF.—  This  was 

^  court  which  was  established  at  the  dissolu 


tion  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  niana°in<>-  the 
funds  belonging  to  them. 

Augsburg,  CONFESSION  OF.    [PROTESTANT 

CONFESSIONS.] 

Augustine,  ST.  (1)  [A.D.  354—430.].— 
This  renowned  Father  of  the  Church  was  born 
on  Nov.  13th,  354,  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  as  one  of  the  four  great  teachers  of  the 
Church,  became  known  as  '•  the  Doctor  of 
Urace."  [DOCTOR.]  His  father,  Patricius, 
whom  he  calls  "  a  poor  freeman  of  Tagaste," 
did  not  profess  Christianity  at  the  time  of 
ustine's  birth,  but  was  afterwards  con 
verted  and  baptised.  His  mother,  Monnica, 
was  certainly  a  Christian  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  and  had  probably  been  baptised  in  her 
infancy.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
child  of  his  mother,  and,  as  was  natural,  there 
was  the  most  tender  affection  between  them 
all  their  lives.  Unfortunately  for  Augustine, 
his  mother  did  riot  bring  him  to  baptism  in 
his  early  iding  that  he  would  fall 

into  sin  after  being  baptised.     "  My  cleansing 
was    d«  ferie.l,"    he    .vi  vs,    in    his  confession, 
.us.-  the  delilemeiits  of  sin  would,  after 
that  wa>hing,  bring  greater  and  more  perilous 
guilt."  Until  ho  was  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
and  during  his  youth,  his  mother's  good  in 
fluence   was  too  wi  ak   to  pn\ent   him  from 
falling  into    a    self-willed    course    of     very 
vicious    living,    especially    while    he  was  re- 
c-iving    his   higher    education    at    Carthage, 
which  he  called  P>abylon.    For  nine  years  also, 
from  the  age   of  nineteen  to  that  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  combined  with  this  reckless  vice  the 
-v  of  MAMI  11.1. ISM  (q.v.).  About  thirty,  lie 
abandoned  both  the  hen  sy  and  the  habitual 
aid  took  up  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
I'I.ATO.MVT,  q.v.,,  and  u  It  hnugli  there  was 
little    of    Christianity    in  their    opinions,    he 
brought    under    better  influences,    and 
ially    was    led    to    the    study   of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Augustine  had  long  been  a  lecturer  in  the 
schools  of  Cartilage,  and  about  this  time  he 
r-  turned  to  Tagaste,  his  native  place,  to 
engage  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  there. 
He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Carthage,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Rome,  still  following 
the  same  profession,  in  A.D.  383.  Disap 
pointed  of  success  at  Rome,  he  went  to 
.Milan,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  mother, 
and  where  a  new  life  opened  itself  out  before 
him  ;  for  at  Milan  lie  came  in  contact  with 
Ambrose,  the  great  and  popular  bishop  of  that 
city,  under  the  influence  of  whose  preaching 
and  example  Augustine  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  lie  was  baptised  by  St.  Am 
brose,  together  with  his  dearly-beloved 
natural  son,  ADEODATUS,  on  April  25th,  387, 
Aiiirustine  being  then  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  son  liftei  n. 

The  earlier  years  uf  his  Christian  life  were 
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spent  by  St.  Augustine  in  retirement  and 
study.  Soon  after  his  baptism  he  set  out, 
with  his  mother  and  his  son,  to  return  to 
Africa.  Monnica  died  on  the  way,  at  Ostia, 
and  in  his  grief  Augustine  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  yt MI, 
spending  his  time  in  writing  and  speaking 
against  his  former  associates,  the  Manichees. 
After  this,  he  returned  with  Adeodatus  to 
Tugaste,  where  he  established  a  small 
monastic  community,  consisting  of  friends 
who,  like  himself,  aspired  after  a  stricter 
life  of  personal  holiness  and  good  works 
than  seemed  possible  when  living  in  the 
ordinary  freedom  of  society.  Thus  three 
years  passed  away  in  study  and  writing  and  in 
prayer,  acts  of  .self-discipline,  and  charitable 
works  among  the  poor  ;  and  during  that 
time  another  great  sorrow  came  upon  St. 
Augustine  in  the  early  death  of  his  pious  son, 
Adeodatus. 

In  A.I).  390,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  clerical  life  began.  II 
went  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Empire  at  Hippo  Regius,  a  small  sea- 
coast  town,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  in 
the  east  of  Algeria,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  There  he  be 
came  acquainted  with  Valerius,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  at  once  ordained  him  to  the 
priesthood.  This  epoch  of  his  life  we  have 
narrated  in  his  own  words  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  Hippo  many  years  afterwards 
on  "The  Life  and  Conversation  of  the  Clergy," 
and  in  which,  with  his  customary  outspoken 
ness  respecting  himself,  he  thus  records  the 
circumstances  of  his  ordination : — "  I,  whom 
by  the  grace  of  God  ye  thus  see  as  your  bishop, 
came  as  a  young  man  to  this  city,  as  many 
of  you  know.  I  was  looking  for  a  place 
where  to  form  a  monastery  to  live  with  my 
brethren.  For  all  worldly  hopes  I  had 
abandoned,  and  what  I  might  have  been  I 
would  not  be ;  nor  yet  sought  I  to  be  what 
I  am.  '  I  chose  rather  to  be  cast  down  in 
the  house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  the  ungodly.'  I  separated  me  from 
those  who  love  the  world,  nor  yet  did  I  set 
myself  with  those  who  are  placed  over  the 
people.  Nor  in  the  Feast  of  my  Lord  did  I 
4  choose  the  higher  place,'  but  the  lower  and 
abject  one,  and  it  pleased  Him  to  say  to  me, 
'Go  up  higher.'  But  so  exceedingly  did  I 
dread  the  Episcopate,  that  because  my  repu 
tation  had  now  begun  to  be  of  some  account 
among  the  servants  of  God,  I  would  not  go 
to  any  place  where  I  knew  there  was  no 
bishop.  For  I  was  afraid  of  this,  and  did 
what  I  could,  that  in  a  low  place  I  mi -lit 
be  saved,  lest  in  a  high  one  I  should  be 
perilled.  But,  as  I  said,  the  servant  must 
not  oppose  his  Master.  I  came  to  this  city 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  thought  I  might 
gain  to  God,  that  he  might  live  with  us  in 
the  monastery ;  I  came  as  being  safe,  the 
place  having  a  bishop  already.  I  was  laid 


hold  of,  made  a  presbyter,  and  by  tin?  step 
came  to  the  Episcopacy." 

It  is  probable,  especially  from  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  Bishop  Valerius  enlisted  the 
services  of  St.  Augustine,  that  even  as  a  priestl 
only  he  occupied  an  important  po>ition  in  the 
Church  of  Hippo.  Perhaps  in  an  office 
similar  to  that  of  dean  he  be.  ame  arch- 
presbyter,  or  the  chief  of  the  j.i :  •  il  11  ippo, 
M  St.  Athanasius  had  been  i-hi.-f  of  the 
deacons,  or  archdeacon,  at  Alexandria.  But 
after  three  or  f«>ur  years,  th-  voi  "  <  ID  up 
higher"  was  heard,  and  lie  was  consecratjB 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop,  the  death  of 
Valerius  a  few  mouths  later  opening  the  way 
f<>r  him  to  become  his  successor  as  actual 
Bishop  of  Hipp».  His  "  Confessions,"  a  kind 
of  spiritual  autobiography  h  mine  of 

material  for  his  personal  history  during  the 
time  of  his  life  as  a  layman,  and  his  "  Re 
tractations"  are  a  iwi.  \v  of  his  literary  work 
nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  there  is 
little 'recorded  of  his  life  and  work  simply  as> 
bishop  of  his  diocese.  He  lived  in  a 

•ic  manner,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
his  clergy,  who,  like    hiiusel:.  1  the 

common  life  of  a  monastic  society  to  any 
other  mode  of  living.  He  gave  up  much  time* 
to  the  education  of  those  who  were  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Every  day  he  was  accefl 
sible  in  a  court  which  he  laid  for  the  personal 
administration  of  Christian  equity.  He  was 
also  indefatigable  in  preaching  and  tfl 
ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopal  office.  But 
beyond' this,  there  is  little  detail-  d  n  ci.rd  of 
St.  Augustine's  life  as  a  bishop.  '1  here  is, 
however,  a  touching  passage  in  one  of  his 
later  sermons,  in  which.  .;>\  in-  his 

high  office  for  more  than  thiit\ 
appeals  to  his  people  in  a  manner  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  done  unless  he  had  been 
speaking  heart  to  heart,  and  appealing  to 
those  from  whom  he  was  >un-  of  a  lovi^l 
response.  "I  have  not  presumption  enough," 
he  says,  "to  imairiiu-  that  I  have  i,  : 

any  of  you  subject  of  complaint  against  me 
during  the  time  I  ha  1  th.  fun 

of  the  Episcopacy.  If  then,  overwhelm* 
times  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  my  office,  I 
have  not  granted  audience  to  you  when  you 
asked  it,  or  iT  I  have  received  you  with  an  air 
of  coldness  or  abstraction;  if  I  have  ever 
spoken  to  any  one  with  severity  ;  if,  by  any 
thing  whatever  in  my  answers,  I  have 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  aillicted  whc 
implored  my  succour;  if.  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  I  have  neglected  or  deferred  assist 
ing  the  poor,  or  shown,  by  any  displeasure  in 
my  countenance,  that  I  deemed  them  toe 
importunate  in  their  solicitation-;  lastly,  if  I 
have  betrayed  too  much  acut' 
with  respect  to  the  false  suspicions  that  som€ 
have  entertained  atrainst  me;  and  if.  through 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  1  have  con 
ceived  unjust  opinions  of  others:  in  return 
pardon  me,  O  my  people,  to  whom  I  confess 
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all  my  faults — pardon  me  for  them,  I  conjure 
you,  and  so  also  shall  you  obtain  the  pardon 
of  your  sins." 

But  St.  Augustine  was  much  more  than 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  his  time  the  great 
schism  of  the  Donatists  was  rending  into 
fractions  the  Christianity  of  North  Africa, 
setting  up  altar  against  altar,  church  against 
church  [DONATISTS].  In  his  efforts  to  defend 
thr-  unity  of  the  Church  he  was  so  successful 
that  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  his  Episcopate 
the  schismatics  were  split  up  into  innumerable 
parties,  united  in  nothing  but  opposition  to 
the  Church,  and  having  as  many  as  four 
hundred  bishops  in  Africa;  at  its  close  a  large 
number  of  Donatist  bishops  had  passed  over 
to  the  Church  at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  and 
the  schism  bid  almost  disappeared.  With 
equal  vigour  and  equal  success  St.  Au<rustin>- 
combated  the  errors  of  Pi  i.  \<;IAMSM  (q.v.), 
which,  however,  did  not  at  any  time  form  the 
basis  of  an  organised  sect.  The  chief  of  these 
errors  was  the  denial  of  original  sin,  and  the 

:  tion  that  man  can  of  his  own  will  work  out 
his  salvation  without  the  assistance  of  God's 
grace.  Against  Pelagianism  St.  Augustine 
preached  and  wrote  for  twenty  years  of  his 
life  ;  and  while  he  contributed  largely  to  its 
extinction  at  that  time,  his  works  remained 
fur  all  subsequent  ages  as  an  efficient  antidote 
to  its  subtle  revivals. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  St.  Au_rustin.  's 
Episcopate  that  the  Roman  Empire  began  to 
fall  finally  to  pieces.  Rome  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  in  A.D.  410, 
when  Christians  grew  sad  and  desponding,  as 
if  the  end  of  the  world  were  near,  while 

ins  attacked  their  faith  as  if  Christianity 
•  »f  all  the  disasters  that  had  <»r- 
curred  since  the  world  had  come  under  its 
influence.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  St. 
Augustine  brought  forward  his  learned  and 
beautiful  work  on  "The  City  of  God,"  in 
which  he  undertook  to  defend  the  workings  of 

>  providence,  to  sho\v  the  solidity  of  the 
"  citv  which  hath  foundations,"  and  the  in 
stability  <>f  pa  IT:  in  ism.  But  as  the  great 
Father's  life  drew  towards  its  close  it  was 
overclouded  by  the  ruin  which  drew  near  to 
his  own  diocese,  (iensi-rie,  the  King  of  tin- 
Vandals,  advanced  from  Spain  into  North 
Africa,  l.y  the  treachery  of  Count  Boniface, 
and  by  alliance  with  the  Moors  succeeded  in 
devastating  the  Roman  province.  Boniface 
repented  of  his  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to 
rid  tli"  province  of  the  wild  foe  whom  he  had 
brought  in;,,  it,  but  he  was  defeated  time  after 
fame,  and  was  at  last  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Hippo, 
which  was  cloudy  ln-si«-Lr«-d.  The  agod bishop 
for.  saw  what  the' result  would  b.-,  and  though 
he  support  I'd  his  people  with  encouragement 
and  consolation,  he  y.-t  prayed  that  he  might 
be  spare.l  the  si-ht  of  their  destruction.  His 
prayer  was  heard,  and  he  passed  away  on 

ust  28th,  430,  in  the  third  month  of  the 
siege.  In  the  following  year  the  city  was 


taken,  but  the  Vandals  respected  the  body  of 
the  saint,  and  also  his  library.  The  body  was 
taken  to  St.  Stephen's,  in  Sardinia,  when 
Augustine's  successor  fled  thither  from  perse 
cution  in  A.  D.  505.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
thence  to  Pa  via,  about  A.D.  713.  There  it 
was  discovered  in  A.D.  1695,  and  was  at  last 
returned  to  the  city  of  his  rule  on  October 
23rd,  1842.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Church  on  August  28th,  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  no  ecclesiastical  writer 
ever  won  greater  veneration  by  his  works. 

These  works  fill  twelve  folio  volumes,  and 
form  a  most  rich  treasure  of  scriptural  exposi 
tion  as  well  as  of  theological  argument. 
Many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  among  those  so  translated  which 
are  not  controversial  may  be  mentioned  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  Homi 
lies  on  St.  John,  "  The  City  of  God,"  a  1 
number  of  his  letters,  many  of  his  sermons. 
Ties  of  "Practical  Treatises,"  and  his 
"  Confessions." 

Augustine,  ST.  (2)  [d.  A.D.  605].  The 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  great  missionary  before  the 
year  596,  when  he  must  have  been  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  since  he  then 
comes  before  us  as  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic 
tine  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  where 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  Gregory  the 
it  when  that  great  man  became  Pope  in 
A. i..  590. 

While  the  latter  was  a  deacon  in  the  church 
and  a  brother  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
house  on  the  C<idian  .Mount,  news  reached 
him  that  a  fresh  cargo  of  slaves  had  been 
imported  and  was  on  view  in  the  market 
place.  He  had  already  exerted  himself 
iniirhtily  to  check  this  great  evil,  which  at 
that  time  disgraced  all  civilised  Europe.  It 
was  mainly  earned  on  by  Jews.  On  arriving 
in  the  market  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  three  flaxen-haired  youths  among  the 
captives.  Turning  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
them,  he  asked  where  they  came  from,  and 
told  from  Britain;  and  inquiring  further 
if  they  were  Christians,  was  told  by  the  mer 
chant  that  they  were  pagans.  After  an  excla 
mation  of  regret  Gregory  asked  what  was  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  which  these  youths  be 
longed,  and  was  told  they  were  called  Angles. 
He  caught  at  the  word,  and  exclaimed,  "Angles  ? 
Angels,  rather,  for  angel-like  they  are.  But 
to  what  province  do  they  belong  r"'  "  Deira,'' 
was  the  reply,  that  be, ing  the  southern  portion 
of  what  we  now  call  the  "  North  country  " — 
Durham,  Cumberland,  "Westmoreland,  with 
part  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "Ay, 
and  from  God's  ire  (de  ird  Dc>i)  they  shall  be 
rescued  and  brought  over  to  the  grace  <>f 
Christ.  And  what  is  their  king's  name  'r  " 
"  It  is  JElla."  "  Fitly  so  called,  for  Alleluia  " 
(written  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  '*  Alia  "  in 
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the  old  service  books)  "  must  be  chanted  in 
his  dominions." 

He  went  at  once  to  the  Pope  and  besought 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  a  missionary  company  to 
England;  He  received  permission,  and  had 
already  set  out  on  his  journey  when  the  great 
popularity  which  he  had  gained  at  Rome 
caused  the  people  to  demand  and  enforce  his 
return ;  and  some  years  later  he  became 
Bishop  of  Koine. 

He  showed  then  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  English  children,  for  in  the  year  59G, 
Augustine  was  sent  by  him  to  Britain,  with 
forty  companions,  much  as  Archdeacon  Mac 
kenzie  was,  not  many  years  since,  sent  forth 
on  a  martyr-like  mission  from  Canterbury  to 
Central  Africa;  the  leader  of  the  mission 
being,  in  each  case,  intended  for  the  future 
bishop. 

After  some  troubles  by  the  way,  which 
necessitated  a  return  to  Rome  for  further  advi  .• 
and  authority,  St.  Augustine  and  his  company 
sot  foot  on  English  ground  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  597.  It  was  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  that  they  first  landed  ;  and  before 
proceeding  further,  they  sent  messengers  to 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  (afterwards  king  of 
nearly  all  England),  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  arrival.  King  Ethelbert's  queen,  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  was  a 
Christian,  though  Ethelbert  was  not ;  and  on 
her  marriage  she  had  made  it  a  condition  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  private 
chapel,  and  to  bring  over  from  France  her 
chaplain,  who  was  a  bishop  named  Luidhard.and 
to  whom  Ethelbert  granted  the  old  Romano- 
British  Church  of  St.  Martin,  outside  the 
walls  of  Canterbury.  The  king  had  probably 
some  knowledge,  therefore,  of  Christianity, 
though  he  was  yet  unbaptised,  and  he  was 
ready  to  receive  the  missionaries  with  cour 
teous  hospitality.  He  first  met  them  under 
an  oak  in  a  field  near  their  landing-place. 
About  fifty  years  ago  the  old  stem  of  a  soli- 
t  try  oak,  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine's  tree, 
was  removed.  In  1884  a  handsome  cross 
was  erected  by  Lord  Granville  to  mark  the 
spot.  Here  Augustine  preached  hia  message, 
and  the  King,  still  refusing  to  commit 
himself,  gave  the  missionaries  leave  to  reside 
at  Canterbury,  which  was  his  capital  city. 
Here  they  settled  down,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Ethelbert  embraced  the  faith,  and  was 
baptised  by  St.  Augustine  on  Whitsunday, 
June  2nd,  597,  in  St.  Martin's  Church. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Augustine  returned  to 
France  to  receive  consecration  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  the  hands  of  Vergilius,  the 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  other  French  pre 
lates  ;  and  returned  within  six  or  seven 
months  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Before  his  death  he  consecrated  Mellitus 
(one  of  a  new  company  of  missionaries  from 
Rome)  as  Bishop  of  London  and  Justus  as 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 


Before  lonir  Au-i^tine  came  to  knmv  tliat 
then-   was  a   <  'hurcli    in    the    w.->tern    part    ..f 
the  island,  under  a  Bishop,  or  perhip>  An-h- 
bishop,  of  Can-Iron,  and  >i\  or  seven   other 
bishops.      With    these    lie    sought    an    inter 
view,     in     which     lie     c] 
SUprt'ina.-y    OVeX    them    all.      '1 
acknowledge    it,   and    a>-  HC.-    that, 

while  they  looked  with  r.->p.-ct  on  th,-  Ki>hop 
of  R..mr  as  an  elder  brother,  th.-y  could  n.  v.-r 
admit  that  he  had  any  right  to  assume  >urh 
powers  over  them  as  Augu>tin.  i-  irpr.-entrd 
to  have  imed.  An-ry  diifn 

on  this  and  other  p  iints,  in  whieh 
Auiru-tine  .  n.iravouivd  to  make'  tlu-m  yi 
the  authority  of  Kome  ;  -uid  a  bitterness 
sprang  up  between  the  native  bishops  ,md 
th.i>e  who  came  h-i.m  a  l'..n  iiru  land,  which 
was  n.it  eradicated  for  centuries.  Auirus- 
tine  probably  had  strong  feelings  a>  to 
the  purity  of  the  dortrinr  and  litui 

M  of  the  Church  fmm  which  he  had 
sprung,  and  at  the  same  time  exaggerated  idead 
as  to  the  errors  of  the  native  ( 'hurch  ;  and 
thus  he  was  In!  into  a  stilt'  line  of  conduct, 
which  alienated  from  him  those  with  wh.iiu 
he  ought  to  have  been  united.  He  had  esta 
blished  a  Church  in  Kent,  in  as  stru -t  accord, 
ance  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  with 
that  Roman  pattern  which  he  loved  and  re 
spected,  and  was  now  anxious  that  the  native 
Church,  which  was  500  years  older,  should  be 
altered  in  many  particulars  in  which  the  law 
ful  authorities  of  the  anri- nt  <  'hurch  saw  no 
need  of  change.  It  seen  •:  ni^e  that 

St.  Augustine  should  have  made  so  little 
attempt  at  conciliation  under  the*-  cin  urn- 
stances;  and  no  wonder  that  his  conduct  has 
often  been  thought  to  foreshadow,  eren  at 
that  early  period,  the  arrogancy  and  ex 
travagant  pretensions  which  afterwards  cha 
racterised  the  Popes  in  dealing  with 
land. 

Quaint     Bishop     <;«»lwin     writes     rather 
severely  of  this  conduct:  "  \\V  deny  n«.t   but 
he  was  sent  to  preach  ( 'hri>t  and  His  r.l 
but  it  is  manifest  he  preached  also  himself, 
like  a  curst  cow  throwing  d«.wn  with  hir  heeUJ 
much  of  the  good  milke  that  before  she  hafl 
given." 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
found  that  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  < 'hurch 
of  the  country  refused  to  co-operate  with  him 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  a  brotherly 
equality,  he  returned  to  ( 'antrrbury,  wli.  re 
he  spent  the  short  remaining  portion  of  his 
life.  He  was  not  able  to  carry  out  tin-  irrand 
missionary  schem--  of  St.  (Jr. -j»vy  by  estab 
lishing  twelve  bishoprics  in  the  n.,rth  of 
England  under  an  Anhbish«>p  of  Y..rk,  and 
twelve  in  the  south  of  Knirl.-md  under  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  he  laid  sonMl 
sort  of  foundation  for  that  givat  undertaking 
by  s.-parating  off  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  and  makinir  a  separate 
diocese  at  Rochester,  a*  well  as  by  consecra- 
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ting  Mellitus  as  Bishop  of  London.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  north  or  south  did  St.  Augustine 
succeed  in  organising  the  Church  which  he 
had  come  to  establish. 

As  he  saw  his  end  approaching  St.  Augus 
tine  consecrated  a  successor  —  a  singularly  high  - 
rianded  proceeding  —  in  the  person  of  his  friend 
ind  companion  Laurence.  He  died  in  the 
i^ear  605,  and  his  body  rested  temporarily  in 
i  cemetery  which  he  had  consecrated  outside 
:he  walls  of  Canterbury.  Eight  years  after 
wards  it  was  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  he  had  founded, 
•vhich  was  afterwards  known  by  his  name, 
ind  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  im- 
jortant  Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine. 
His  memory  h;is  always  been  venerated  in 
,he  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  mediasval 
ialendars  he  was  called  "  the  Apostle  of  the 
English."  He  is  commemorated  on  May 
!6th,  the  day  being  probably  chosen  as  being 
ho  day  of  his  death.  No  special  symbol  was 
Delated  with  his  name,  but  he  is  some- 
imes  represented  in  the  act  of  baptising 
\iiiLr  Kthelbert,  and  sunn-times  simply  as  an 
LTchbishop. 

Augustinian  Canons,  commonly  called 

'Austin  Canons."  —  Th<-e  were  an  order  of 

lerieal  monks  who  observed  the  "  Rule  "  at- 

ributed  to  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.      They 

vere  not  known  under  this  name  until  the 

-  leventh   century,    but   an   order    of    clergy 

ailed   Canons   had    existed   previously,    and 

jhese  appear  to    have    been  re-formed  and 

aim-'!  AuLcustinian  Canons  by  Ivo,  Bishop  of 

'hartres,  at  the  period   indicated.     In  their 

arlier  history  tiny   were  probably  "secular 

anons."  that  is,  Canons  like  those  of  «  -xi>t- 

ug   cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  who 

ived  "in  the  world,"  and  were  at  liberty  to 

larry  ;  but  in  their  later  history  they  became 

Rt'irular  Canons,"  living  together  under  one 

oof  like  monks,  having  a  common  dormitory 

nd  refectory,    and  bound   by   the   Rule   of 

heir   order.        They    w.-n-    intr<"luced    into 

England  at  Colchester  about  A.D.  1105,  in  the 

t'ign  of  Henry  I.,  and  they  quickly  increased 

i  number,  having  large  houses  at  Oseney,  on 

he  east  side  of  <  >xford,  at  Bristol,  (  'iivncester, 

'arlisle,    Hexham,    Walsingliam,    Newstead, 

nd  Bolton.     There  were,  in  fact,  nearly  two 

innliv'l   bouses  of  Canons  Regular  in  Eng- 

ind  an-l    Wales.     Their    dr.-ss    was    a   long 

lack    cassock,    with    a    white    rochet    over 

,  and  over   that  a  black   cloak   and  hood. 

•ut   the    ln.n.l  was  not  used,  black    caps    or 

lieinir  u'orn.      They  were  not  shorn 

ke  the  monks. 

Augustinian  Friars,  commonly  called 

Austin  Friars." 


Augustinians.—  A   name  assumed  by 

ie  Jansenists    .'  \\<KNISM]  to  emphasise  their 

-  ion  of  holding  and  teaching  the  doctrine 

t  St.  Auirustine  of  Hippo  on  the  subject  of 

'.vine   -1 


Aumbry. — A  small  apartment  near  the 
altar,  and  mostly  made  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  in  which  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  altar  are  kept. 

Anreole.     [NIMBUS.] 

Auricular  Confession. — That  form  of 
confession  which  is  made,  not  silently  and  in 
privacy,  nor  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  con 
gregation,  but  into  the  "ear"  of  a  minister. 
[CONFESSION.] 

Australian  Church.  [COLONIAL 
CHURCH.] 

Authentic. — The  etymology  of  this 
word  hardly  bears  out  its  popular  theological 
use.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  >ti<thentikos, 
"  warranted,"  used  in  opposition  to  adespotos, 
"  without  a  master"  or  "  owner/'  i.e.,  anony 
mous.  Yet  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology 
for  the  Bible,  draws  this  distinction  between 
"  Genuine  "  and  "  Authentic  ": — "  A  genuine 
book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters 
of  fact  as  they  really  happened."  According 
to  this  definition  (fnllirer's  Travels,  though 
not  authentic,  because  not  true,  is  genuine  as 
being  the  work  of  Dean  Swift.  But  the  dis 
tinction  is  not  satisfactory.  For,  to  begin 
with,  the  etymology  rather  leads  one  to  de 
fine  authentic  as  meaning  that  the  work  is 
really  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
attributed.  And,  moreover,  there  is  little 
scope  for  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to 
the  I>ook8  of  the  Bible.  No  one  who  recog- 
ni-es  the  inspiration  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  would  call  in  question  its  genuine 
ness  as  part  of  Scripture,  though  many  doubt 
it  being  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  As  Jerome 
writes,  the  doubt  has  never  been  de  auctoritate, 
sed  dt  auetore.  "  Its  authority  is  not  questioned, 
but  its  authorship."  Some  of  the  Psalms  are 
not  David's,  but  we  do  not  say  they  are  not 
genuine  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  calling 
them  spurious),  because  they  do  not  profess 
to  be  David's.  The  cxxxviith  Psalm  is  as 
genuine  a  part  of  Scripture  as  any  other  part, 
though  it  was  written  ages  after  the  days  of 
David.  On  the  other  hand  the  genuineness 
of  the  2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  been 
questioned  by  some  critics.  If  that  genuine 
ness  could  be  disproved,  its  authority,  or 
what  Bishop  Watson  defines  as  its  authen 
ticity  would  go  with  it,  because  by  calling 
itself  Peter's,  it  would  be  lending  itself  to  a 
fraud.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  if  the 
writers  on  Christian  evidence  would  revise 
Bishop  Watson's  definition,  and  would  apply 
this  word  authentic  to  express  that  the  work 
is  really  written  by  the  author  from  whom 
it  professes  to  come. 

Authorised  Version.    [BIBLE.] 

Autissiodorense    Concilium.— 

A  reference  often  found  in  Church  histories, 
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the  city  being  that  of  Auxerre,  in  which  coun 
cils  were  held  in  A.D.  578  and  A.D.  841. 

Autocephali.  —  [1]  Metropolitans  who 
were  "  their  own  heads,"  that  is,  who  had  no 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Such  Archbishops  or 
Bishops  who  have  metropolitan  authority 
over  other  Bishops  thus  claim  to  be  free  from 
Patriarchal  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  a  General  Council.  This 
claim  was  made  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
(  'anterbury,  during  his  trial  before  the  Pope's 
delegates,  and  has  been  maintained  by  all  his 
successors.  [2]  Bishops  who  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  their  Metro 
politans,  and  only  subject  to  that  of  their 
Patriarch. 

Auto  da  Pe*.—  A  so-called  "Act  of  Faith," 
formerly  observed  annually  in  Spain,  and  con 
sisting  of  a  public  ceremonial  invested  with 
much  ecclesiastical  pomp,  at  which  the  Inqui 
sition  handed  over  its  condemned  heretics  to 
the  civil  power  to  be  executed  according  to 
law,  generally  by  fire.  The  spectacle  was 
as  popular  among  the  Spaniards  as  bull 
fighting.  The  first  of  these  singularly  un- 
Christian  "  acts  of  faith  "  took  place  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  1481,  and  they  were  only  abolished 
in  the  year  1813.  According  to  Llorente,  the 
historian  of  the  Inquisition,  as  many  as 
341,000  victims  suffered  in  the  three  centuries 
during  which  they  were  allowed. 

Ave  Bell.    [ANGELUS.] 

Ave  Maria.  [ANGELIC  SALUTATION  ; 
AXGELUS.] 

Avignon,  PAPAL  RESIDENCE  AT.  [POPES.] 
Avoidance.     [BENEFICE.] 

Avrillon,  JOHN  BAPTIST  ELIAS  [A.D. 
1652  —  1729].  —A  great  Franciscan  preacher 
and  devotional  writer,  some  of  whose  pious 
reflections  and  meditations  are  in  me  among 

English  people. 


Ayliffe,  JOHN.  —  A  Fellow  of 
Oxford,  who  was  expelled  and  degraded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  for  the  publica 
tion  of  a  work  on  "The  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  He  also 
wrote,  in  1726,  a  digest  of  Church  laws,  under 
the  title  "  Parergon  Juris  Canonici  Anglican!." 

Aylmer,JoHN[A.D.  1521—  1594].—  Bishop 
of  London  for  eighteen  years  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  he  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  England  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  spent  the 
years  of  her  reign  at  Zurich.  In  1562  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576 
succeeded  Sandys  as  Bishop  of  London. 

Azynie.  —  A  designation  of  the  unleavened 
bread  [Gr.  Azymos]  used  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 


members  of   the    Western    Church  wt  i 

proachfully     called     •'  A/vmites  "    by 
writers    of    tin-     Kastern    Church,    none     but 
fermented  bread  being  used  in  the  latter. 


B.A.—  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Artium  Bacca- 
laurcus),  the  first  academical  degree  granted 
by  universities,  and  of  late  years  by  other 
educational  institutions  called  simply  college*, 
The  Scotch  Universities,  h«>wever,  have 

Arts 

at  o'nce.  The  derivation  of  /im-'ii'nnreiu 
i>  quit*'  uncertain  ;  it  has  been  said,  though 
without  much  authority,  to  be  from  the 
laurel  wreath  and  its  berries,  of  ol«l  time 
granted  as  an  outward  and  visible  form  and 
sign  of  merit.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
French  hi  is  <7<,  i-nlisr,  a  1-.  •  of  knigiH 

than  those  holding  an  independent  po- 
|   The  "  Artes  "  are  the  liberal  arts  of  a  general 
I    education,  distinguish  'd,    on   the   one   hand, 
I    from  trade  knowledge,  in  which  no  degrees 
were  granted  (they  are  now  granted  by  Dublin, 
Durham,  and  several    Colonial,    Indian,  alH 
American  Universities  in   civil   engineering, 
which  may  be  placed  under  this  h-  ad  ,  and  on 
the  other  from  professional  knowledge,  which 
had,  and  has,  its  special  d  n  the  three 

faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
principal  change  in  the  estimation  of  this 
degree  is  that  now  for  all  except  university 
purposes  it  is  considered  as  a  practically 
complete  degree,  instead  of  i  ry  to 

that  of  Masttr.    to    1-e   taken,   as   i; 
was,  after  continued  study  and  residence  • 
the  university. 

Baanites.  —  One  of  the  many  s<  >cts  of 
PAULICIANS  (q.v.)  which  sprang  up  in  Armenia 
about  A.D.  710,  under  the  leadership  oi 
from  whom  they  took  their  name. 


Babylas,  ST.—  A  Bishop  of  Antiorh  [A.D. 
i  237  —  250],  who  was  martyred  in  the  1  )eciap 
persecution,  and  in  the  story  of  whose  life  ifc 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  historicaJ 
truth  and  well-meant  fiction.  St.  Bahyla* 
was  famous  in  his  lift  time  for  compelling  the 
Emperor  Philip,  on  a  vif.it  t<>  Antioch,  to  takt 
his  place  among  the  penitent-,  and  undergc 
penance  for  the  murder  of  Gordian,  this  l»ein§ 
made  a  condition  of  his  readmission  t<>  Com 
munion.  After  his  death,  he  was  still  mor< 
famous  on  account  «>f  the  revived  oracle  ^o 
Apollo  being,  it  was  said,  silenced  by  his  relic 
durinir  the  r«-iirn  of  Julian  the  A  postal 
[A.D.  362].  The  same  niirht  that  the  saint' 
relics  were  removed  by  order  of  Julian,  th« 
temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  were  de^roye* 
by  lightning.  In  the  Eastern  Church  hi 
tember  4th,  in  the  Westen 
January  24th. 


Bac 


Bai 


Baccanarists. — When  the  Jesuits  were 
temporarily  suppressed  in  1773  [JESUITS], 
Baccaiiari  of  Trentino  attempted  to  revive 
them  under  the  title  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Faith  of  Jesus.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
reinstated,  the  Baccanarists  were  absorbed 
into  them. 

Bacchus  and  GergiuS,  SAINTS.— Two 
Roman  officers  who  were  martyred  in  the  per- 
src  ution  begun  by  the  Emperor  Muximin.  A 
church  was  dedicated  in  their  names  at  Con 
stantinople  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
they  are  also  commemorated  by  their  names 
bring  taken  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  Roman 
oals.  Their  festival  is  marked  as 
October  7th. 

Bacon,  ROGER  [A.D.  1214— 1292].— One 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Dark  A 
a  most  advanced  theologian,  mathematician, 
linguist,  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  or 
near  lleh.-ster.  Studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
he  took  from  the  latt«  r  university  his  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
joined  the  lately  founded  order  of  Franciscan 
i'riars,  and  1  >._;•;  in  to  give  public  lectures  on,  as 
it  appears,  natural  philosophy.  But,  as  with 
Galileo  afterwards,  his  great'  learning,  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  time,  got  him  many 
enemies;  first,  the  authorities  of  the  univer 
sity  forbade  his  lectures,  and  then  the  other 
friars  of  his  house  brought  charges  against 
him  m  practising  unlawful  arts,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned.  Such,  at  least,  were 
the  ostensible  charges;  but  there  is  mueh 
u  to  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
1  felt  against  him  was  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  lives  of  the  clergy 
in  his  writings.  This,  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
have,  the  Bible  translated  into  English,  which 
he  expressed  in  his  correspondence  with  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  gives  him  some  claim  to  rank 
among  the  earliest  reformers  of  religion. 
While  he  was  in  prison,  Pope  Clement  IV. 
wrote  to  him  asking  for  his  works — so  far  had 
his  renown  spread  ;  on  receiving  and  reading 
them,  the  Pope  interfered  in  his  favour,  and 
>n  was  released.  As  long  as  Clement 
wa>  Pope,  he  was  protected ;  but  Clement  died 
in  1271,  and  shortly  the  same  charges  were 
again  brought  against  Bacon,  with  the  same 
result  of  imprisonment.  This  time,  however, 
the  Pope  could  not  be  got  to  interfere,  and 
Bacon  lay  in  prison  for  ten  years,  till  he 
was  released  at  th«-  request,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
"  some  noblemen  " — English  peers,  it  is  pre 
sumed.  Being  now  in  old  age,  he  was  al 
lowed  to  finish  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died 
at  Oxford  in  1292,  aged  seventy-eight. 

As  has  been  stated,  Bacon's  learning  was 
very  great,  and  many  things  were  known  to 
him  which,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  lost  and  redis 
covered,  certainly  did  not  take  their  rank  till 
later.  Gunpowder,  for  instance,  \}\<-T>-  is  no 
doubt,  was  familiar  to  him — he  gives  a  recipe, 


"  Ad  faciendum  le  crak"  in  plain  English  to 
make  a  cracker — though  Berthold  Schwartz, 
the  Russian  monk,  till  lately  considered  the 
discoverer,  did  not  live  till  the  next  century. 
The  principle  of  the  telescope  also  was  per 
ceived  by  him ;  even  of  balloons  and  steam- 
travelling  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
But  advanced  as  he  was,  he  was  by  no  means 
free  from  some  of  the  follies  of  his  age ;  some 
of  our  learned  men  believe  in  the  folly  of 
spiritualism,  and  Bacon  was  an  alchemist  and 
searcher  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  imaginary  aims  which 
such  men  followed.  And  this  has  probably 
conduced  to  the  way  in  which  the  charges 
originally  got  up  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  of 
Oxford  and  the  General  of  the  Franciscans 
have  lasted  to  the  present  day :  for  every 
child  who  has  read  the  Historic  of  Friar  Bacon, 
from  1652  (the  year  of  its  first  publication) 
downwards,  if  he  does  not  actually  believe 
in  the  story  of  the  talking  head  of  brass,  cer 
tainly  believes  that  Bacon  was  no  better  than 
he  should  have  been.  In  old  English  plays  he 
used  to  figure  as  magic  personified,  like  Dr. 
Faustus  in  German  ones ;  there  is  a  play  in 
Dodsley's  collection  bearing  the  name  of 

-  Friar  liacon." 

His  works  are  not  yet  all  published  :  th. 
chief  one,  the  O/m*  M<ynx,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb, 
1733,  is  a  philosophical  work  on  the  causes  of 
ignorance,  the  nature  of  research,  and  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  in  it  are  pro 
pounded  many  of  the  discoveries  afterwards 
so  well  known ;  besides  some  of  those  already 
mentioned,  the  error  in  the  calendar,  rectified 
300  years  afterwards  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
is  shown  and  explained. 

li.->ide.s  tin-  prinripal  sources  of  reference 
in  the  liitninifihia  Britannica  and  other 
dictionaries,  it  will  not  beat  all  beneath  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  Bacon  to  refer  to 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Merchant  and  Friar — a 
curious  book,  which  does  not  deserve  its 
present  oblivion. 

Bacnlarii.—  A  party  of  ANABAPTISTS,  who 
were  shocked  at  the  wars  and  cruel  excesses 
of  that  sect,  and  went  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  abjuring  war  altogether.  They 
derived  their  name  of  "  Staff  -bearers  "  from 
the  staves  which  they  carried  as  the  only 
we: 1 1 >f  .11  which  they  considered  lawful. 

Bagnolenses. — A  mediaeval  sect  of  CA- 
THAKI  (q.v.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Bagnolo,  or  Baiolo,  a 
town  of  Provence.  They  correspond  in  most 
respects  with  the  ALBANENSES,  and  are 
thought  by  some  historians  to  have  been  the 
original  ALBIGENSES.  They  were  known  by 
various  other  names,  such  as  Baiolenses, 
Concordenses,  Concorrenses,  Concoretii,  and 
Concorerenses. 

Bailey,  LE. — The  dedication  names  of 
churches  sometimes  have  the  words  "le 


Bai 


Bal 


Bailey  "  added  to  them,  as  in  the  cases  of  St. 
Peter  le  Bailey,  Oxford,  St.  Mary  le  Bailey, 
Durham,  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Bailey,  Lincoln. 
It  indicates  that  the  church  so  named  was 
situated  within  the  bailey  of  a  castle,  that  is, 
in  the  space  or  court  between  the  keep  and 
the  outer  wall. 

Baius,  or  Bajus  [A.D.  1513— 1589).— The 
Latinised  name  of  Michael  de  Bay,  a  theo 
logian  of  Louvain,  whose  theories  of  predes 
tination  and  grace  became  afterwards  the  foun 
dation  of  JANSENISM  (q.v.).  He  was  a  man  of 
very  great  learning,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  stu 
dent  of  St.  Augustine  that  he  is  said  to  have 
read  through  the  whole  of  that  great  teacher's 
works  nine  times.  At  an  early  age,  in  1549,  he 
became  head  of  the  papal  college  at  Louvain, 
and  being  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1563, 
as  one  of  the  divines  to  sit  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  there. 
His  Augustinian  opinions  brought  upon  Baius 
the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  and  also  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  after  their  condemnation  by 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  were  also  con 
demned  by  the  Pope,  though  without  men 
tioning  the  name  of  Baius.  The  latter  sub 
mitted,  and  was  eventually  appointed  Dean 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  Louvain,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  Inquisitor- General  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  works  had  abiding  in 
fluence,  and  his  Augustinian  views,  as  well  as 
those  on  Papal  infallibility,  spread  widely 
through  the  Netherlands  and  northern 
France. 

Baker,  SIR  RICHARD  [A.D.  1568 — 16451. 
—Chiefly  now  known  as  a  writer  of  English 
history,  but  his  writings  as  a  minor  theologian 
may  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this  work.  He 
was  of  a  young  branch  of  the  Bakers  of  Sis- 
singhurst,near  Cranbrook,  in  Kent :  grandson, 
by  his  second  son  John,  of  Sir  John  Baker ; 
born  at  Sissinghurst  about  1568  ;  M.A.,  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford  [OXFORD,  HERTFORD  COLLEGE], 
and  a  barrister-at-law;  knighted  1603 ;  High 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  1620.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mainwaring, 
of  Ightfield,  Shropshire,  who  bore  him  two  sons 
and  three  daughters;  but  by  guaranteeing  this 
family's  debts  he  lost  his 'property,  and  was 
forced  to  literary  work.  His  industry  could 
not,  however,  keep  this  unfortunate  sufferer 
ior  other  men's  follies  from  imprisonment,  and 
he  died  in  the  Fleet,  where  some  of  his  works 
had  been  written,  Feb.  18,  1645.  His  chief 
work,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Engl,o,,l, 
first  published  in  1641,  was  continued  and  re 
printed  at  intervals  till  1733,  the  style 
rendered  it  a  very  popular  book  at  that  time 
-thus  Addison  describes  it  (Spectator,  No 
269,  January  8,  1712)  as  one  of  the  books 
which  lay  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  h.-ill- 
window,  and  Scott  makes  it  part  of  Baillie 
Jarvie's  winter  studies  (R<,b  Roy,  chap,  xxvi.) ; 
but  it  has  very  many  inaccuracies,  though 
some  were  corrected  in  later  editions,  and  in 


1672  Thomas  Blount  published  Aitim>nlrer*i<m» 
on  it;  and  though  at  the  end  of  tin-  lust 
century  Dailies  Barrinirtoii  tlmuirht  \v«-ll  of  it, 
it  is  now  considered  of  very  little  value. 
Baker's  theological  works  are  on  the  1. 
Prayer,  and  certain  of  tin-  Psalms,  single  and  in 
sets;  they  are  called  Miditntionn  ami  ItisijHuii- 
tions,  and  were  published  from  K;:J7  to  1640. 
But  they  have  not  been  r, -print, •<!.  an  . 
now  forgotten,  though  Fuller's  opinion  of 
the  work  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  wa>  that  it 
was  "co-rival  with  tin-  In  >t  comments  which 
professed  divines  have  written  on  that  sub 
ject." 

BaldaCChino.— The   Italian  name  for  a 
canopy,  or  what  used  in  England  to  be  called 
a  "t'loth  of  Estate'' — such  as  was  set 
the  sovereign's  throne  or  the  seats  of  diuni- 
taries,  such  as  bi^ops  and  judges  and  n« 


and  their  ladies,  when  keeping  th« 
their  halls  or  at  the  h.  id  of  their  tables.     It 
was  also  carried  in  procession  over  the  person 
to  be  honoured,  as  also  over  the  « ctlii: 
state  funeral;  and  in  a  similar  manner  it  was 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  solid  structure  of 
marble  over  the  tomb. 

But  the  name  baldacehino  has  been  specially 
.Driven  to  the  canopy,  irenerally  supported  by 
pillars,  but  sometime-  suspended  M.-MI  above, 
placed  over  the  altar  in  a  I;. .man  Cal 
Church,  not  so  much  to  protect  it  as  to  impart 
to  it  additional  grace  and  diirnity.  It  is 
generally  square  in  form,  covered  with  silk  or 
other  rich  material,  fiimred  at  the  margin. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  ,,  structure 
erected  by  the  early  <  hri>tians  over  tombs 
and  altars,  and.  from  it-  re>emblan< •»•  to  the 
bowl  of  a  cup,  (ailed  in  Latin.  .  and 

in  (Jreek,  KHim-n.H.      P.aldacchiiios   were  finfl 
introduced    into   the    YVe>tem   C'hun-h   about 
1130,  and  into  England   about    r.'7 
were  not  much    use.l  jn   ti  '-nnation 

<  hur.h  .-f  England,  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  use  hangings  behind  the  altar 
»nd  curtains,  or  BAKUR8,  at  the  two  ends. 
But  it  was  an  almost  universal  f-ature  in 
the  churches  which  were  built  or  red.  < .  .rated 
after  Italian  taste  became  the  rule  in  English 
church  architecture.  Most  frequently,  the 


Bal 


Bal 


baldacchino  of  the  Jacobean,  Stuart,  and 
Hanoverian  periods  took  the  form  of  a 
pediment,  often  arched,  resting  on  coupled 
pillars  which  stood  at  each  end  of  the  altar, 
and  the  Sacred  Name  was  very  commonly 
written  on  the  pediment  in  Hebrew  characters 
of  gold,  within  a  triangle,  and  surrounded  by 
golden  rays.  A  canopy  on  twisted  pillars 
stands  over  the  altar  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
Lombard  Street,  in  the  City  of  London. 
Efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce  the 
baldacchino  into  the  Established  Church  were 
successfully  resisted.  A  proposal  to  erect 
one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico, 
was  opposed  in  the  Consistory  Court,  and  on 
the  15th  December,  1873,  Dr.  Tristram  gave  a 
judgment  condemning  it.  The  largest  and 
finest  kildacchino  known  is  that  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Koine,  reaching  an  elevation,  including 
the  cross,  of  126^  feet. 

Baldric,  a  bell-rope,  or,  the  link  which 
joins  the  clapper  to  the  bell.  In  old  church 
wardens'  accounts  the  item  is  constantly  found, 
"  to  a  new  baldric  "  or  "  bawdryk." 

Bale,  JOHN. — A  reforming  Irish  bishop, 
a  most  ardent  Protestant,  under  Henry  V 1 1 1 . 
and  his  successors.  He  was  born,  1495,  at 

Cove,  now  call. d  South  Cove,  near  Dunwich; 

his  early   education,   from  his  twelfth  year, 

was  at  the  ('arm* -lite  monastery  at  Nor\\  i<  h, 

his  lat' T  ;tt  .J.-siis  College,  Cambridge.      He 

became  a  Doctor  of   Divinity  and  a  Carmelite 

monk,    but    att« rwards    t«<>k   tin-    rectory   of 

'Thorndon,  near  Eye,  and  was   induced   by 

-.  Lord  Wentworth,  of  Nettlestead.  in 

Suffolk,  to  adopt  Protestant  opinions,  probably 

ibout    1530.      These    his    new   opinions    he 

•arnestly    preached,    and   charges   of   heresy 

were,   of    course,   brought   against  him,   on 

which    he    was    imprisoned    at    (Jnrmvi.h. 

From  prison  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 

L«u-d  Privy  S<-al,  a-king  for  protection.     The 

'•tt«-r  is  in  Ellis,  3  vol.  8  iii.  151,  and  though 

mdati d,  is  assigned  to   1536  by  its  address, 

vhich   is  to  "  the   most  honorable  Thomas 

'rmmvell  (not  Lord  ( 'rumwell),  Lord  of  the 

'ifiiy.      >.  tie."        <  i    mwell     received     this 

ippoiiitnn nt  in  1536,  and  his  peerage  in  the 

;tr,   immediately    afterwards.       John 

.eland  al>o.  th»-  antiquary,  wrote  to  Cromwell 

n  hi-   favour;    this   letter,   too,  Ellis  gives. 

'.'he    i-i-i.i.  .  tion   which    Bale    asked    for  he 

eoeived,  ami   this  brought  him   into   some 

it  court  ;   but  on   the  attainder  and 

M  of  <'n.mwell.  1540,  he  was  obliged 

o  flee  into  Holland,  where  he  remained  till 

--ion  of  Kdward  VI.     About  1548  he 

<lled    by   Edward   VI.,  and   shortly 

i  to  tin    rectory  of  Bishopstoke.     In 

VVj   h.-   was    made   Bishop   of   Ossory ;    his 

pat.  nt     were    passed    February    l>t, 

: :d  lie  was  consecrated  at  Dublin  by 

:;  bishop  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare 

n.  Mardi  'J5th.     P.ale  was  consecrated 

'•••••i-'liiiii- t«.  the  reformed  ordinal,  positively 


refusing  the  old.  On  July  6th  in  the  same 
year  King  Edward  died,  and  Bale  was  at 
once  obliged  to  flee  before  the  persecu 
tion  caused  by  his  strenuous  efforts  at  reform. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  he  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  escape  to  Basle,  where  he 
lived  during  Queen  Mary's  reign.  On  the 
succession  of  Elizabeth,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  included,  December  6th,  1559,  in  the 
commission  to  consecrate  Archbishop  Parker. 
He  did  not,  however,  act,  neither  did  he 
resume  his  diocese,  although  he  is  described 
in  this  commission  as  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
probably  because  he  may  have  executed  no 
formal  resignation.  He  received  instead 
(1560)  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
died,  1563,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Bale  was  a  learned  man,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  an  ardent  Protestant;  but  he  allowed 
his  fury  for  controversy  to  carry  him  to  most 
unjustifiable  lengths  of  coarseness  and  ribaldry. 
Cotton,  in  the  Irish  Fasti,  apologises  for  what 
lie  very  mildly  terms  Bale's  "acrimony"  on 
the  score  of  his  persecutions,  but  the  excuse 
is  quite  insutlicient.  Ample  proofs  may  be 
found  in  Maitland's  lUj'urtnation  Essays,  p.  41, 
et  »eq.,  where  extra  I  -'ii  from  Bale's 

criticism  (1554)  of  Bishop  Bonner's  articles 
to  his  dio  ndon.  Almost  all  Bale's 

works  after  he  protWs. •«!  Protestantism  were 
written  with  a  direct  controversial  view. 
Kven  the  lamest  and  most  important,  Scrip- 
turiini  Illuntriniii  Mn/uns  BritomnUB  Cfttfofftit, 
1557.  distinctly  informs  us  on  its  title  that  it 
is  written  with  this  particular  view,  "that 
the  actions  of  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  of  the 
elect  ministers  of  the  Church,  may  historically 
and  aptly  correspond  with  the  mysteries 
described  in  the  Revelation."  The  other 
remarkable  works  of  Bale  are  his  plays,  of 
which  eleven  are  a  series  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  others  miscellaneous,  but  all  aimed  against 
Koine.  Some  were  publicly  acted  during  his 
short  episcopate  at  Kilkenny,  the  cathedral 
town  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

Balgny,  JOHN  [A.D.  1686 — 1748]. — A 
divine  of  some  distinction  in  that  BANGORIAN 
(  'ON TKO\  KKSY  which  stirred  so  many  minds  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
which  he  took  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  It 
was  more  to  his  credit  that  he  also  attacked 
the  principles  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  Deist. 
Bishop  Hoadly  preferred  him  to  a  canonry 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Balgny ,  THOMAS  [A.D.  1716 — 1795],  was 
the  son  ofJohn  Balgny.  Although  patronised 
by  his  father's  friend,  Bishop  Hoadly,  who 
made  him  successively  Prebend  of  Winchester 
and  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester, 
he  entirely  dissented  from  that  bishop's  un 
orthodox  opinions.  It  is  told  of  him  that  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Warburton  he  was  in 
tended  for  the  see  of  Gloucester.  The  king's 
messenger  clattered  into  the  Close  of  Win 
chester  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  great 
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disturbance  of  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  other 
expectant  or  non-expectant  prebendaries. 
But  when  the  message  was  announced  to 
Dr.  Balguy,  he  simply  aroused  himself  suffi 
ciently  to  write  a  note  to  Lord  North,  the 
Prime  Minister,  declining  the  appointment, 
and  then  went  to  bed  again  to  finish  his 
night's  rest. 

Balliol  College.  [OXFORD UNIVERSITY.] 
Balsam  on,  THEODORE  [d.  A.D.  1204]. — A 
writer  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  was  born  at 
Constantinople,  and  became  librarian  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  His  works  consisted 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Canon  Law,  and  they 
are  conspicuous  for  the  opposition  which  they 
maintain  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

Balnze,  STEPHEN  [A.D.  1630—1718].— 
A  voluminous  French  writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  Canon  Law.  He  mixed  him 
self  up  with  political  questions  by  publishing 
Lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  and  the  His 
tory  of  the  House  of  Auvergne,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  banished  him  from  France. 
But  his  disgrace  at  court  led  him  to  employ 
himself  the  more  on  his  theological  and 
historical  studies ;  and  he  did  excellent  ser 
vice  to  the  Christian  world  by  diligent  and 
persevering  search  after  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers,  by  collating  them  with  printed 
editions,  and  by  printing  new  editions  with 
improved  text  and  learned  notes. 

Bambino. — An  Italian  word,  which 
means  literally  "  a  little  boy."  It  is  the 
special  designation  of  a  small  figure  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  which  is  publicly  exhi 
bited  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Christ 
mas-time.  A  similar  figure,  enclosed  in  a 
glazed  box  and  gaudily  dressed,  if  carried 
about  by  children  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  and  goes 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  "  Doll  in  a  box," 
so  little  of  reverence  is  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  exhibition. 

Bampton  Lectures. — The  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  Preben 
dary  of  Minor  Pars  Altaris,  in  Salisbury,  from 
1718  to  his  death  [born  1689,  died  1751],  by 
his  will  bequeathed  his  "  lands  and  estates  " 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever,  "  to  the 
endowment  of  eight  Divinity  lecture  ser 
mons."  A  lecturer,  at  least  M.A.  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  was  to  be  chosen  at  Easter 
every  year  by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  was  to 
preach  the  eight  sermons  the  next  year  at  St. 
M  try's,  between  the  beginning  of  Lent  and 
the  end  of  the  third  week  after  Trinity.  The 
sermons  were  to  be  "  upon  either  of 'the  fol 
lowing  subjects :  " 

1.  To  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schis 
matics. 

2.  Upon  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 


3.  Upon  the  authority  of  tin-   writings  ol 
the  Primitive  Fathers  as   to  the    faith    and 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

4.  Upon  the    Divinity   of  our    Lord   and 
Saviour  Jesus  Chri>t. 

5.  Upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  (llu.st. 

6.  Upon  the  Artirles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
as  comprehended  in  the  Ap">tl. •.-'  ami  Nieene 
Creeds. 

The  bequest,  however,  did  not   take  effect 
till  1779,  when   the   first    lecturer  was  cl 
the  first  lecture  being  preaeh.-d  in  17>'>. 
of  the  names  of  the  lecturers  nny  1..-  found  in 
Allibone.     Among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
lectures  are  Landluce's  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Cashel)  on  the  so-called  Cahinistir  A 
of  Religion,  1804;  Burton's  (afterwards  Ke^ius 
Professor  of  Divinity)  on  th- 
Apostolic  Age,  1829  ;  and  later,  Liddon's  <• 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  1866.     A  complete  tm 
however,  is  both  hard  to  get  and  not  worth 
having  when  it  is  got.   Allibone  strangely  aa]| 
it  is  worth  from  £40  to  .£45,  but  if  it  was  » 
when  he  wrote  in  America,  it  certainly  is  not 
so  in  England  now. 

Bancroft,  Ku  H AUI>. — This  prelate,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  under  .lames  I.,  was  a 
younger  son  of  John  i  his  wife, 

Mary  Curweii,  nieee  of  Hu^rh  < 'urweii,  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin.  11-  was  IH.MI  at  Farn- 
worth,  Lancashire,  1541;  l-.A.  ChristV 
College,  Cambridge,  1566  ;  M.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege,  1570  ;  B.D.,  1580  ;  P.p.,  1585.  Held 
chaplain  to  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 
in  1575,  collated  him  to  tl.  ry  o 

Teversham,    Cambridgeshire.      In    1584    In 
frfyn*  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn ;  fal 
1666,  of    Cottingharn,    Northampton-hire,  t< 
which  he  was  presented  by  S  i    ' 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  chaplain  h« 
then  was.     In   1589  his  promotion  advance* 
to  dignities;  he  was  then  made  a  Pnbendar 
of   St.   Paul's;  in   1592  of  Westminster;  iim 
1594,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  1  -i . «  hap 
lain  to  Archbishop  Whittrift,  and  <>n  8th  .Ma\ 
1597,    was    consecrated   Bishop    of    Londoi 
resigning  his  three  stalls,  all  of  whieh  he  ha 
held  up  to  that  time. 

Bancroft  was  a  staunch  Anirliean  Church 
man,  and  much  opposed  to  the  Puritan  j»art\ 
to  this  ho,    no   doubt,    owed    hi-    prom 
since  the  famous  sermon  against   th-m  whit 
thus    brought     him     th>t     into     T 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  <  i  'th,  158' 

immediately  before  he  re< •••iv.-d  hi-   j-r 
of    St.     Paul's.       Tli.'    text     of    tr 
Wit,  "Beloved,  believe   not    every   sj.iri:. 
try   the    spirits    wh.'ther   they  are    of  <- 
The  sermon  itself  has  oft- n   been  railed  t)   j 
first  published  development  of  Hiirh  Chun 

•  John  Bancroft's  eldest  son,  Christopher,  w-    I 
father  to  John  Bancroft,   Bishop  of  Oxf  -r>\    fr 
1632  to  his  <1. •arh.  in  K41      It  was  he  who  first  ^H 
rii.M.-s.l.ni    I':ila<'«'  ;  this  biiiMinir  was  drstro 
1641  by  the  Royalists,  that  the  Roundheads  i 
not  seize  it,  and  rebuilt  in  1679. 
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principles  (Keble's  Introduction  to  Hooker's 
E.P.,  i.,  btv.)  ;  and  Keble  points  out  a 
curious  parallel  between  Bancroft  and 
Hooker  (page  193)  in  their  estimation  of 
Puritanism. 


Bancroft. 

"  A  very  strange  mat 
ter  if  it  were  true  that 
Christ  should  erect  a 
form  of  government  for 
the  ruling  uf  His  Church 
to  continue  from  His  de 
parture  out  of  the  world 
until  His  coming  again, 
and  that  the  same  should 
never  be  once  thought 
of  or  put  in  practice  for 
the  space  of  1,500  years." 


Hooker. 

"  A  very  strange  thing, 
sure  it  were,  that  such  a 
discipline  us  ye  speak  of 
should  be  taught  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles 
in  the  Word  of  God, 


and  no  Church  ever 
have  found  it  out  or 
received  it  till  this  pre 
sent  time." 


While  Bishop  of  London,  Bancroft  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Con 
ference,  and  disputed  specially  with  Dr. 
Reynolds  (himself  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nor 
wich)  on  predestination.  In  1604  Arch 
bishop  \Vhitgift  died,  and  Bancroft,  on  Dec. 
10th,  was  confirmed  his  successor;  shortly 
after  which  (1605)  he  exhibited  to  the  King 
and  Privy  Council  "certain  articles  of 
abuses  which  are  desired  to  be  reformed  in 
granting  of  prohibitions."  These  were  writs 
issued  by  the  superior  courts  to  the  inferior, 
i^tical  ones  among  them,  to  stay  their 
try  in  IT  oi'  <  uiscs  supposed  to  be  incompetent 
to  them  (Kerr's  "  Blackstone,"  p.  303)  ;  and 
the  Archbishop's  contention  was  that  these 
were  unduly  irrant- •<! :  488  prohibitions,  he 
said,  had  been  sent  into  the  Court  of  Arches 
in  the  time  of  Kli/abi-th,  and  eighty-eight 
since  James's  accession ;  he  therefore  prayed 
that  the  Eccl.-siastical  Courts  might  have 
more  liberty  to  t;  and  to  pass  the 

sentence  of  excommunication.  The  judges, 
i  lied  on  to  answer,  gave  their  answers 
lit  have  been  expected)  altogether  in 
favour  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  Ban 
croft's  "  Articles  "  were  declared  contrary  to 
law.  In  1608  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  on  Nov.  2nd, 
1610,  he  died,  having  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  "offered  to  Parliament,"  as  is  stated 
(though  he  never  actually  brought  in  the  Bill), 
a  scheme  for  the  better  regulation  of  tithes, 
and  improving  in  other  ways  the  maintenance 
of  the  deriry. 

Ban.  r..:'-'s  characteristic  was  steadiness  to 
Anglicanism  as  opposed  to  Puritanism;  and 
as  a  bishop  he  was  always  well  spoken  of. 
Sir  John  I  larrin-ton, for  instance,  says  ("  Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England  "), 
"No  bishop  since  I  can  remember  hath  been 
count,  -d  more  vigilant  in  looking  to  his  charge, 
ne  (/nut  eccltsiii  d,triincnti  capiat."  Camden 
("Britannia,"  i.  242)  calls  him  "a  person  of 
singular  courage  and  prudence  in  all  matters 
-elating  to  the  discipline  and  establishment 
of  the  Church  ;  "  but  Clarendon's  praise  is 
the  highest  of  all  (book  i.,  anno  1633,  death 
'•ishop  Abbott)  :  "  Dr.  Bancroft,  that 
metropolitan  who  understood  the  Church 


excellently,  and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  very 
much  subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Non 
conformists  by  and  after  the  Conference  at 
Hampton  Court ;  countenanced  men  of  the 
greatest  parts' in  learning,  and  disposed  the 
clergy  to  a  more  solid  course  of  study 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to;  and  if 
he  had  lived,  would  quickly  have  extinguished 
all  that  fire  in  England  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva ;  or  if  he  had  been  suc 
ceeded  by  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Overal,  or 
any  man  who  understood  and  loved  the 
Church,  that  infection  would  easily  have 
been  kept  out  which  could  not  afterwards  be 
so  easily  expelled." 

Bancroft's  chief  work  is  "Dangerous  Posi 
tions  and  Proceedings,  published  and  prac 
tised  within  this  Hand  of  Britaine  under 
pretence  of  Reformation,  and  for  the  Presby- 
teriall  Discipline"  (1593).  The  title  pretty 
well  explains  its  purpose,  which  is  an 
exposure  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  and 
Genevan  party  and  its  results.  In  the  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible  (our  Authorised  Version) 
he  took  no  actual  part ;  he  is,  indeed,  stated 
to  have  said,  when  the  translation  was  pro 
posed,  "  that  if  there  should  be  translation 
according  to  every  man's  fancy,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  translating ; "  still,  when  the 
work  was  undertaken,  he  gave  his  counte 
nance  to  it,  and  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
him  in  the  preface — that  preface  which  is  so 
seldom  printed  and  so  little  known:  "The 
chief  overseer  and  tpyoSidKrrjs  under  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  not  only  we,  but  also  our 
whole  ('hun  h.  was  much  bound." 

Bands. — This  article  of  academical  and 
professional  dress,  like  many  others,  seems  to 
been  originally  common  to  all  dress, 
and  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  large 
shirt-collar  turned  down,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  Cavalier  portraits;  an  old 
crayon,  for  instance,  represents  Sir  Edmund 
Verney,  royal  standard-bearer  at  Edgehill,  in 
full  armour,  with  this  very  incongruous  collar 
at  the  top  of  it.  On  becoming  a  separate  piece 
of  dress,  the  size  of  bands  began  to  diminish, 
though  during  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  almost  universal  among  the  clergy,  they 
were  still  often  large  ;  Wesley  and  Whitfield, 
as  the  reader  will  have  observed  from  their 
portraits,  wore  them  of  considerable  size.  At 
present  they  are  worn  chiefly  as  part  of  the 
full  academical  dress,  and  by  barristers; 
hardly  (exeept  at  court)  by  any  clergy  except 
those  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

Bangor,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — In  the  usual 
style  of  \Velsh  tradition  the  foundation  of  the 
see  of  Bangor  is  attributed  to  a  St.  Deiniol, 
or  Daniel,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  A.T>.  584, 
but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  his 
name.  There  are  traces  of  Bishops  of  Bangor 
also  during  the  dark  ages  of  Welsh  history, 
but  the  first  authentic  record  of  them  is  to 
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be  found  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
William  Ruf  us  nominated  one  of  his  chaplains, 
a  Breton  named  Herve,  to  the  see  in  A.D.  1092. 
In  A.D.  1109  Herve  was  translated  to  Ely, 
and  Bangor  remained  vacant  until  A.D.  1120, 
from  which  time  there  has  been  a  nearly 
continuous  succession  of  bishops  until  the 
present  day,  the  number  recorded  from  1092 
being  sixty-four. 

The  diocese  comprehends  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and 
Merioneth,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Mont 
gomery.  The  bishop's  income  is  £4,200,  and 
the  population  of  the  diocese  numbered 
226,040  in  the  year  1881.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor : — 

Accession .  Accession . 
Herve  ...  1092  William  Glynne  .  1555 
David  the  Scot  .  1120  Rowland  Meyrick  1559 
Maurice  .  .1140  Nicolas  Robinson  1566 
Guy  Rufus  .  .  1177  Hugh  Bellott  .  1586 
Alban  .  .  .  1195  Richard  Vaughan  1596 
Robert  of  Shrews-  Henry  Rowland*  .  1598 
bury  .  .  .  1197  Lewis  Bayly.  .  1616 
Martin,  or  Cadogan  1215  David  Dolben  .  1632 
Richard  .  .  1237  Edmund  Griffith .  1631 
Anian  .  .  .  1267  William  Roberts .  1637 
Griffin  ap  Yorwerth  1307  Robert  Morgan  .  1666 
Anian  Seys  .  .  1309  Humfrey  Lloyd  .  1673 
MatthewEni,'lefield  1328  Humfrey  Hum- 
Thomas  Kiugsted  1357  phries  „  .  1689 
Gervas  de  Castro .  1366  John  Evans  .  1702 
Howel  ap  Grono  .  1371  Benjamin  Hoadly  1716 
John  Gilbert  .  1372  Richard  Reynolds  1721 
John  Swaffham  .  1376  William  Baker  .  1723 
Richard  Young  .  1400  Thomas  Sherlock  1728 
Benedict  Nicolls .  1408  Charles  Cecil  .  1734 
William  Barrow  .  1418  Thomas  Herring  .  1788 
Johii  Cliderow  .  1425  Matthew  Hutton  1743 
Thomas  Cheriton  1436  Zachariah  Pearce  1748 
John  Staubery  .  144S  John  Egerton  .  1756 
James  Blakedon  .  1453  John  Ewer  .  .  1769 
Richard  Edenham  1465  John  Moore .  .  1775 
Henry  Dean  .  14i»6  John  Warren  .  1783 
Thomas  Pigott  .  1500  William  Cleaver  .  1800 
John  Penny .  .  1505  John  Randolph  .  1807 
Tbos.  Skirvington  150i>  Henry  W.  Maj.-n-lio  INK* 
JohnSalcot  .  1534  ChristopherBethell  1 830 
John  Bird  .  .  1539  James  Colquhoun 
Arthur  Bulkeley .  1542  Campbell  .  .  1859 

The  CATHEDRAL  OF  BAXOOR  has  been  in 
recent  years  carefully  and  tastefully  restored. 
The  earliest  reference  to  any  ecclessiastical 
building  upon  the  site  is  in  a  Welsh  Chronicle, 
which  gives  an  account  of  King  Edgar's  ex 
pedition  into  Wales,  and  states  that  he  built 
a  church  at  Bangor,  "  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedral."  The  cathedral  thus  referred  to 
is  said  to  have  been  burned  down  by  the 
Normans  in  A.D.  1071,  and  to  have  been  re 
built  by  them  in  A.D.  1211.  This  latter  struc 
ture  was  destroyed  during  the  Welsh  wars  of 
Edward  I.  Once  more  it  began  to  be  rebuilt 
by  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Anian,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  bishop 
being  also  the  same  as  the  Anian  who  pro 
vided  a  "  Use  "  for  Bangor,  as  St.  Osmund 
had  done  for  Salisbury.  [USES.]  Anian's 
church  was  burned  down  by  Owen  Glendower 
and  his  savage  followers. 

The  present  cathedral  is,  as  to  the  walls,  a 
fabric  erectod  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII 
and  Henry  VIII.  [A.D.  1490-1533].  Carved 


timber  roofs  were  added  to  this  church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  these  were  destroyed, 
or  greatly  altered,  at  the  beginning  of  th6 
present  century.  About  the  same  time  a 
roofs,  the  stall-work  was  destroyed,  and  re 
placed  by  what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  called  "  the 
most  execrable  gimcrack  that  ever  disgraced* 
a  church."  During  the  ivceiit  r- 
many  fragments  of  the  thirteenth  century 
cathedral  which  was  burned  down  by  Owen 
Glendower  were  recovered,  and  these  worn 
used  both  for  design  and  for  act  ml  material. 
As  it  now  exists,  a  structure  partly  old  and 
partly  new,  the  western  tower  is  Bishop 
Skevington's  work,  built  early  in  the  six 
teenth  century.  The  central  tower  is  new, 
but  replaces  what  stood  there  in  ancient  days. 
The  choir  is  Perpendicular  work,  of  the  latfcfl 
part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of  a 
dean,  four  residentiary  canons,  six  honorary 
canons,  a  chancellor,  and  two  minor  canons. 

Bangor,  Use  of.     [Tsi>.] 

Bangorian  Controversy.— A  con 
troversy  respecting  th«-  spiritual  authority  an! 
general  system  of  the  Church,  an-1  e>j>. -. -ially 
the  Church  of  England,  which  arose  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Church  had 
suffered,  not  merely  through  the  loss  of  aoflfl 
of  the  most  pious  of  her  sons,  the  Non-jurors, 
but  also  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of] 
Whigs  to  bishoprics  while  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  t.> .,  j 
the  Stuarts  and  upholders  of  absolute  obedi 
ence.  Consequently,  there  were  many  bitter 
scenes  in  Convocation  between  tin-  Cpper  and 
Lower  House.  During  the  reign  of  Anne, 
however,  there  seemed  a  hope  of  reconciliation, 
but  this  hope  was  destroy «•<!  luir'ly  through 
the  intemperate  utterances  of  Dr.  l;  njamin 
Hoadly,  who  in  171.r>  bccamo  Bishop  of 
Bangor  [HOADLY].  Dr.  Hi  k.s,  a  l.-arned 
Non-juror,  having  published  some  papers  in 
which  he  accused  the  Church  of  schism, 
Hoadly  replied  by  publishing  a  treatise, 
"Preservative  Against  the  1'rim  ij-1- •>  and 
Practices  of  the  Non- jurors,  both  in  Church 
and  State,"  wherein  he  allinus  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  Christian  j.i-ot'i-»ioii  that  there 
should  be  any  communion  with  a  visible 
Church.  On  March  Hist.  1717.  h- 
before  the  King  a  sermon  on  "  The  Nature  of 
the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Chri>t."  which 
was  published  by  royal  command.  Dr.  Snape, 
head-master  of  Eton,  appeal.  .1  to  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  and  Convocation  met  to  con 
sider  the  matter.  The  Lower  House  drew  up 
a  report,  but  before  it  could  }»•  ju's.nt.d  to 
the  Upper  House,  the  Kinur.  a«lvis«-.l  }>y  his 
Whig  ministers,  prorogue. I  Convocation  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  ami  it  met  no  more  till 
our  own  .lay,  Thcr-  ran  }•••  no  question  that 
this  high-handed  proceeding  was  a  heavy 
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low  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  silenced 
.er  clergy,  and  gave  the  opportunity  for 
pposers  to  gird  at  her. 

From  this  time  the  controversy  between 
he  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  his  opponents  was 
arried  on  by  pamphlets,  of  which  several 
lundreds  were  published.  Hoadly's  main 
.pposeis  were  Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
jondon,  and  William  Law,  a  Non- juror.  The 
atter's  three  letters  to  Hoadly  will  be  found  in 
he  first  volume  of  an  admirable  collection  of 
LYacts,  entitled  The  Scholar  Armed.  To  Law, 
>robably  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the 
Jhurch  owed  at  that  time  the  preservation  of 
ier  spiritual  life  [LAW],  as  will  be  gathered 
i  rom  what  we  have  said.  Law  and  his  followers 
nainlained  the  system  of  the  Church  as  one 
>f  Divine  institution  and  authority,  while 
be  other  side  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
mman  institution. 

Bankers. — The  curtains  which  formerly 
mug  across  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
iltars  in  English  church-  •>. 

Banner. — The  form  of  a  banner,  now  so 

veil  known  in  its  religious  and  processional 
ise,  is  the  same  which  it  has  had  from  the 
earliest  times,  an  upright  pole  and  en 
sometimes  fixed,  sometimes  attached  only  to 
,he  top  by  cords  from  its  ends),  on  which  is  a 
iquare  or  nearly  square  pirn?  of  silk,  bearing 
i  devire.*  Banners  are  military  in  their 
>rigin.  No  one,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
'amiliar  Roman  eagle;  and  their  Christian 
ind  religious  use  dates  almost  from  the  be 
ginning  of  Christianity  itself,  from  the  cele- 
trated  vision  of  Constantine,  when  he  saw  the 
;ross  upon  the  banner,  inscribed  "  In  this 
Amquer ; "  the  LAHAKUM,  which  he  made 
tccording  to  the  pattern  showed  to  him,  and 
ised  ,(s  his  military  standard,  being  adopted 
n  the  Church  also,  and  used  by  her  in  pro- 
jessions.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Christian 
\ntiquities"  (under  the  word  rt:ril/nm)  gives 
nstances  from  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth 
•entury,  and  Honorius  of  Autun  in  the  twelfth. 
Bede  tells  us  ("  Eccl.  Hist.,"  i.  25)  that  Au 
gustine  and  his  priests,  when  they  first  visited 
King  Kthelbert  of  Kent,  A.D.  597,  came  in 
Drocession,  bearing  a  cross  and  "the  image 
)f  our  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  board," 
>vhich  may  be  (ailed  their  banner,  or,  at  any 
•ate,  occupied  its  place  and  served  its  purpose. 
\ll  through,  the  mediaeval  canons  of  the 
English  Church  their  use  may  be  traeed, 
ind  especially  in  the  Rogation  Day  pro 
fessions,  of  which,  "beating  the  bounds" 
s  the  modern  English  representative;  and 
'or  their  use,  as  mentioned  in  the  "  Sarum 
Processional,"  see  Maskell's  MOH- 
Ritualia,  i.  exi.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
oeen  used  since  the  Reformation  till  their 
•ecent  revival  with  so  many  other  ornaments 
i  nil  i  eremonies. 

rict   heraldic  lanenaee,   however,    this   is 
i  gonfalon,  a  banner  being  simply  a  square  flag. 
Ruu-4 


Banns  of  Marriage.— The  public 
notice  of  marriage  to  be  contracted  is  traced 
back  in  France  and  England  to  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  England  it  is 
known  as  early  as  A.D.  1200  to  have  been 
given  three  times,  as  now.  A  canon  to  that 
effect  was  passed  in  the  Synod  of  Westminster, 
under  Hubert  Fitzwalter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury  (Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  91).  In  1322, 
a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter  Reynolds 
ordered  the  banns  to  be  on  three  Sundays,  or 
holy-days,  distant  from  one  another  (a  se 
distantibus) ;  on  which,  William  Lyndwood 
(Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1444)  notes,  in  his 
"  Provinciale,"  that  it  seems  one  day  at  least 
must  bo  between  them;  then  adds  that  he 
thinks  three  feast-days  running,  as  in  Easter 
or  Whitsun  Week,  will  do ;  because  to  be 
distant  is  the  same  as  to  differ,  or  to  be  re 
moved,  and  if  three  feast-days  come  running, 
th»-y  >o  differ  that  one  of  them  is  not  another. 
But  all  room  for  this  little  bit  of  casuistry  is 
removed  by  the  "  Sarum  Manual,"  which  pro 
vides,  in  so  many  words,  that  there  must  be 
one  common  day  between  the  feast-days. 
Following  the  Samm  use,  holy-days  as  well 
as  Sundays  were  mentioned  in  all  our  re 
formed  prayer-books,  including  the  one  of 
1662,  that  now  in  use;  and  it  is  without  the 
least  authority  that  the  rubric  was  altered  by 
the  printers,  about  1809,  as  it  now  commonly 
stands. 

The  time  for  banns,  in  the  Sarum  use,  was 
during  the  Mass,  and  in  agreement  with  this, 
all  our  books  directed  and  direct  that  it  is  to 
be  during  the  Communion  Service,  before  the 
Offertory  sentences;  but  the  above-mentioned 
printer's  alteration  has  swept  this  too  away, 
and  substituted  "  after  the  second  lesson."  The 
history  of  this  is  that  the  Act  of  26  George 
II.  (commonly  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's) 
provided  this  as  the  place  for  banns  in  the 
n</  iService,  for  which  no  previous  pro 
vision  had  ever  been  made,  and  that  it  was 
construed  to  extend  to  the  Morning  Service 
also.  But  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Mans 
field  and  by  Baron  Alderson  (1856)  that  this  is 
a  wrong  construction,  and  that  the  time  for 
banns  in  the  Morning  Service  is  still  regulated 
by  the  rubric,  and  is  therefore  before  the 
Offertory  sentences.  With  regard  to  the  former 
]>nint,  whether  holy-days  as  well  as  Sundays 
are  still  available  for  banns,  the  case  is 
different ;  for  though  it  has  never  been  raised 
or  decided,  and  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  stand  on  the  same  footing,  the  Act 
4  Geo.  IV.  distinctly  provides  that  banns 
shall  bo  published  on  thrcf  Sn>ul<n/s,  and  that 
other  rules  of  the  rubric  not  hereby  altered 
shall  be  duly  observed.  An  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  is  generally  held  t<>  supersede  the  rubric, 
and  tin-  deri-inn'of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron 
Alders,  .n  was  not  opposed  to  this  principle,  but 
simply  declared  that  the  Act,  being  capable  of 
a  construction  in  agreement  with  the  rtibrir. 
was  to  receive  such  construction.  The  later  Act 
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6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  which  confirms  "all  tin- 
rules  prescribed  by  the  rubric,"  refers,  not  to 
the  publication  of  banns,  but  to  the  actual 
solemnization  of  marriage. 

The  object  of  this  publication  of  Banns, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  publicity  :  as  the 
Sarum  book  has  it,  "when  the  greater 
multitude  of  people  shall  be  present."  In 
England  the  greater  multitude  are  now 
present  at  Morning  Prayer,  and  when 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Baron  Aldereon  gave 
their  decisions,  this  was  almost  invariably 
followed  by  the  Communion  Service,  so  that 
the  greatest  publicity  was  still  attained  : 
but  it  is  not  now  attained  by  publishing  banns 
at  an  early  celebration,  when  (at  lea*t  in  the 
country)  a  dozen  at  most  may  be  present. 

Baptism. — One  of  the  two  Sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ,  and  that  rite  whereby 
admission  is  given  to  Christianity. 

1.  ORIGIN.  —  It  is,  though  not    demon- 
strably  certain,  very   highly   probable    that 
the  admission  to  Judaism  by  baptism  of  Pro 
selytes  of  Righteousness  (the  highest  class  of 
proselytes),  which  certainly  existed  after  our 
Lord's  time,  existed  during  and  before   Hi- 
time  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist.     1  >r.  J..hn 
Lightfoot  (on  Matt,  iii.)  and  Prideaux  assume 
it   at   once ;    and   it   is  urged   that   if   it    is 
not   free    from  doubt,  a   very  strong   argu 
ment     may    be    founded    on    the    way    in 
which  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  if 
the  idea  of  baptism  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
the    Jews,  and  it  agrees  with  analog}'  that 
the  rite  should  be  founded  on  and  developed 
out  of  one  already  known.      References   to 
authorities  may  be   found  in  Smith's  "  Dic 
tionary     of     Christian    Antiquities,"    under 
"Baptism,"  i.    170.      This  proselyte  baptism 
was    by   immersion    of    the  whole    body   in 
water,  and  its  derivative,  that  of  John,  would 
probably  be  so  also  :  "  They  were  baptised 
of  him  in  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii.  6).      Our  Lord 
also  came  up  "  out  of  the  water." 

Thus,  then,  John's  baptism  prepared  the 
way  for  that  of  the  Greater  than  he  who 
was  to  come  after  him,  and  even  this  Greater, 
"to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  deigned  to 
receive  it  at  his  hands.  The  disciples  of  our 
Lord  also  baptised,  but  it  was  not  with  full 
Christian  baptism,  for  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  not  instituted  by  Him  till 
just  before  His  ascension  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Probably  their  baptism,  like  John's,  was  a 
baptism  merely  of  repentance. 

2.  PROGRESS. — The  full  form  of  baptism 
instituted   by  the    glorified   Saviour   bream- • 
instantly  the  only  authorised  form,  and  all 
seeming   exceptions   in   the  New  Testament 
ran  be  shown  to  be  not  really  such  :  chi.-tlv 
by  those  considerations,  that  the  phrase  "in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  ii.  us,  viii. 
in,  xix.  4)  follows  instantly  on   a  mention  of 
the  preaching  of  that   Name,  so  that   it   is 


most  natural  that  the  speaker  or  narrator 
(not  speakinir,  as  n<»  early  writer  in  such  cuaei 
fa,  with  strict  theological  aeeuracy) 
should  continue  tin-  use  of  the  same  form  oJ 
language;  also  that  the  preposition  answering 
to  the  En^li>h  "in"  is  nut  always  til 
same;  also  that  in  in>  case  i-  the  expression 
strictly  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Son."  Some 
very  few  real  exceptions  there  afterwwM 
were,  but  formal  decisions  were  always  in 
favour  of  the  orthod  >x  wav. 

Adult  baptism,    in  the  first  days  of  Christ 
tianity,    \.  .;-,,•.  the   rule, -and  infant 

baptism  only  known  when  whole  household^ 
were  converted  at  once.  Of  this  instanfl 
can  be  given  where  children  can  hardly  hav» 
failed  to  make  part  :  and  that  infant  baptise 
was  our  Lord's  intention,  tin-  two  texts.  Marl 
x.  It  and  .John  iii.  •">,  wlu-n  taken  together,  are 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  o 
( 'hri.-tians,  enough  to  show.  As  Christianity 
grew,  and  children  were  born  of  ( 'hristiai 
w.  iv  in  many  cases  baptid 
in  their  infancy  Iren.  a 

.  de  K.pt.'ls  .  hen.,  Horn.  «,n  St.  Luk€ 
1  I  .  hut  not  in  all,  for  an  exaggerated  opinioi 
of  sin  after  baptism,  and  probably  in  som 
!i  the  mere  fact  that  tin-  parent 
themselves  had  been  baptised  as  adults,  le» 
often  to  the  def.  rriiiLT  "f  baptism.  th 

St.  Auiru>tine  and  the  Kmpen.r  Con 
stantine.  About  tin-  fifth  ami  sixth  centime 
infant  baptism  became  the  rule,  ami  has  8 
remained  but  th-  : 

been  bodies  of  Christians,  larirer  or  smalfl 
who    have'    deni.d    the  of    infani 

baptism:   and,  a-  is  well  kn»v. 
the  pr<  s.nt  time.     r  \\.\\--\ . 

3.     MAT  i  AND     M\NMK. — IT* 

essential.-  of   l>ipti<m  are,   first,  water;  aflfl 
secondly,  the  recitation   of   the  formula.  "I 
the   Nan.  !    ither.  of  the  Son,  and  ( 

the  I:  *   ;"  and  it  is,  of  OOUl 

necessary    that     th-  should    a.-tuall 

t  .ueh  tli-  f  him  who  is  to  be  bM 

tis.'d.  hut  the  quantity  of  w.t1 
obtains  this  contact  is  not  '-ssential  ;  an< 
therefore,  three  way>  <-f  administering  baj 
tism,  all  equally  valid,  have  exi>t-  d.  corr< 
spondinir  to  the  three  ways  in  which  th 
necessary  contact  may  be  pr.  ..-un  d.  Thef 
are:  dipping  in  the  water  ^IMMIUMON 
pouring  r  »n  [AFFUSION],  >j.rinklin 

the     water     [A-r)K-io\\ 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  first  rule  ,,f  th.-  i  'hurcl 
All  early  descriptions  of   bapti>m.    as  Tertu 
lian,  •//     J  Msr   such    w..ids  as    |^H 

down,   and    plunirinir    in    the    water;   but    ; 
the   same  time   it    is  also  clear  that  .lfn*u  • 
known    aii'l    used    where   necessaxjj^H 
where    the    Philippian    i_raol,-r     was    ba:  ' 
"he  and  all  his  straightway,"  in  the  midd 
of  the  niirht.  St.    Paul  beinir  still  a  prisone 
and     certainly     not      able     t<>      take     the 
out  to  the  river  Gangites.      In  th.    \Vestei 
Church,    how.  sion    gradually   UK  • 
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>  place  of  Immersion,  and  as  early  as  the 
rteenth  century  had  become  the  custom 
lichit  now  is,  taking  the  form  of  ^.vy><r,v<o//. 
ie  only  mention  of  Dispersion  in  any  formu- 
•y  of  the  Church  appears  to  have  been  in 
3  catechism  between  1604  and  1662,  when 
3  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
tward  visible  sign  or  form  in  baptism  j-  " 
>od  thus  :  ' '  Water  wherein  the  person 
ptised  is  dipped,  or  sprinkled  with  it,  in  the 
tme,  &c.  "  But  in  the  East  Jtn/tu-r^wn  has 
aiained  the  practice  as  well  as  the  primary 
le;  this  latter  it  indeed  still  is  in  the 
mrch  of  England,  as  her  rubrics  for  Public 
iptism  show.  Scattered  instances  of  abso- 
te  compliance  with  them  may  be  found  in 
xlern  times,  as  in  the  family  of  Shirley, 
np.  Charles!.  One  in  1823  maybe  found 
the  Annual  K.-iristt-r  for  that  year,  p.  214. 
'  late  years  it  has  become  somewhat  more 
mmon.  [&•<•  BAI-TISTKRY].  The  triple  appli- 
tion  of  water,  in  agreement  with  the  form 

words,  was  also  the  ancient  rule,  but  it 
is  very  early  that  the  single  application  was 
ed,  and  declared  equally  allowable,  in 
cognition  of  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity, 
ill,  the  earlier  form,  though  no  lon^r 
lired  by  the  Church  of  England,  is  not 
ifrequi  ntly  used,  and  in  the  Eastern  and 
>man  Churches  is  the  universal  practice. 

other  ancient  ceremonies  of  minor  impor- 

pace  forbids  to  speak  at  length;    the 

i  ief  of  them,  exorcism  and  anointing,  were, 

>;th  the  Trine  Immersion,  retained   in   our 

st  reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  laid 

ide  with  it  in  1  .">.") 2. 

4.  MIMSTKK. — As  our  Lord  handed  on  the 
notion    of  baptism    to    His    disciples    the 

I,  HO  they  handed  it  on  to  their  suc- 
tssors,  the  first  bishops,  whose  special  pn>- 
>nce  it  remained  for  some  time  before  they, 

their  turn,  handed  it  on  to  the  1 

the  ministry  :  but  all  along  it  was  held 
at  the  power  lay  with  the  whole  ministry, 
i  when  St.  Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist 
•ptised  at  Samaria  'Acts  viii.)  ;  it  has  been 
Hso  held,  though  less  universally,  and  is  still 
dd,  that  baptism  can  be  given  by  any  person 
honiM  >ever.  This  is  shown  in  the  rubrics  of 
ie  old  English  offices. 

5.  THK  SK,\  OK  THE  CROSS. — This  is  not 
sential  to  baptism,  and  accordingly  in  private 

is  not  ordered.  In  public  it  is  used,  not  as 
part  of  baptism,  but  "in  token  that  here- 
'ter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
'.ith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to 
jfht  under  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
id  the  devil,  and  to  continue  ( 'hrist's  faith- 
il  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end." 
ban  these  familiar  words  of  the  Church  of 
ngiand,  no  better  short  explanation  can  be 
mnd.  A  longer  and  more  elaborate  one, 
latifying  th<  ceremony  from  the  charge  of 
ip'Tstition,  is  found  in 'the  30th  canon  of  the 
hurch  of  Kn-land. 

Baptism  of  Bells. — An   improper  de 


signation,  sometimes  given  to  the  ceremony  of 
dedicating  bells,  in  which  they  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  there  being,  however,  no 
association  between  this  rite  and  that  of  holy 
baptism.  [BELLS,  BAPTISM  OF.] 

Baptism  of  Blood. — Persons  who  suf 
fered  martyrdom  for  Christ  without  having 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  baptised,  were 
accounted  by  the  ancient  Church  to  have 
been  baptised  in  their  own  blood  by  the  act 
of  martyrdom. 

Baptismerium,  or  Baptismale.  — 
The  baptism  book,  out  of  which  the  clergy 
and  singers  said  the  services  for  baptism. 
In  the  modern  Church  of  England  these  ser 
vices  are  usually  bound  up  with  those  for 
churchings,  burials,  and  marriages,  under  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Occasional  Offices,  or 
"The  Manual." 

Baptistery.— The  building  [Greek  Bap- 
tisteiion  ;  Lat.  2fajptMbrMM»]  set  apart  in  or 
near  a  church  for  the  administration  of  bap 
tism.  While  the  Church  was  in  a  missionary 
condition  converts  were  baptised  in  such 
places  us  were  most  suitable  to  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case,  some  being  christened  in 
fountains,  pools,  or  running  streams,  as  was 
the  Ethiopian  convert  of  St.  Philip  [Acts 
viii.  36-39 j,  others  in  houses,  by  the  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  person  from  some  vessel, 
as  appears  to  have  been,  the  case  with  the 
Philippian  gaoler  and  his  family  [Acts  xvi. 
33].  But  as  the  settled  organisation  of 
Christianity  progressed,  although  this  primi 
tive  mi  -thud  was  still  continued,  as  it  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day,  the  administra 
tion  of  baptism  became  associated  with  the 
buildings  which  were  erected,  or  adapted,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  Divine  Service.  It 
then  became  the  custom,  apart  from  mis 
sionary  operations,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Church  work,  for  baptism  to  be  adminis- 
;  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  three  times  a  year,  namely,  at  Epi 
phany,  Ka>t'  r,  and  Whitsuntide,  the  bishop 
confirming  all  at  once  as  soon  as  they  had 
b. ••  n  christened.  Thus  the  buildings  would 
need  to  be  larger,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  to  be  christened,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  near  the  residence  of  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  his 
presence  to  confirm  the  baptism  and  the  bap 
tised.  Hence  it  (Mine  to  pass  that  baptisteries 
were  originally  annexed  to  cathedral  churches, 
the  city  of  Koine  being  the  only  place  where 
they  appoar  to  have  been  associated  with 
smaller  churches  in  the  earlier  times  of  orga- 
ni-ed  Christianity. 

The  most  ancient  baptisteries  known  are 
those  of  Aquileia,  which  is  in  ruins,  of  the 
Lateran  of  Rome,  of  Ravenna,  and  of  Florence, 
these  dating  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
century.  Fn  >m  these  and  others,  and  from  the 
references  made  to  the  rite  of  baptism  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  it  appears  that  a 
baptistery  was  generally  circular,  or  six  or 
eight-sided,  having  in  the  centre  a  large 
reservoir,  or  font,  into  which  the  person  to  be 
christened  descended  by  three  steps,  the 
water  being  sufficiently  deep  for  immersion 
above  the  knees,  or  for  more  complete  immer 
sion  by  kneeling  or  stooping.  This  reservoir,  or 
"piscina,"  was  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which 
was  supported  on  pillars  of  marble,  and  this 
dome  was  decorated,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
other  Gospel  subjects;  and  the  whole  build 
ing  was  often  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Baptisteries  are  usually  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  There  is  a  curious  baptistery  in 
the  parish  church  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  made 
by  the  Vicar,  John  Johnson  [JOHNSON],  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the 
immersion  of  those  who  had  grown  to  be 
adults  without  being  baptised.  There  are, 
however,  only  two  notices  of  its  having  been 
used. 

Baptists. — A  denomination  which  main 
tains  that  the  only  true  .baptism  is  that 
which  is  administered  to  persons  who  can 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  by  immer 
sion  of  the  whole  body  in  water.  But  although 
this  ordinary  definition  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not  go  further  than  externals, 
nor  does  it  distinguish  this  denomination 
from  the  Churches  of  ancient  origin,  since  the 
latter  make  strict  provision  that  all  grown-up 
persons  who  come  to  baptism  shall  give  an 
account  of  their  faith,  and  also  that  baptism 
shall  be  administered  by  immersion  when 
desired.  The  true  difference  in  essential 
principle  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Church 
of  England  is  that  the  former  baptise  persons 
in  the  belief  that  they  have  been  converted, 
the  rite  of  baptism  being  used  as  an  outward 
sign  that  they  have  already,  before  baptism, 
and  independently  of  it,  become  children  of 
God ;  while  the  latter  distinctly  expresses  in 
the  words  of  the  baptismal  service  that  the 
persons  baptised,  whether  infants  or  adults, 
are  by  the  administration  of  baptism  "re 
generate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church,"  "being  now  born  again,  and  made 
heirs  of  everlasting  salvation  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ; "  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Catechism,  that  each  one  of  us  "  in "  our 
"  baptism  "  "  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  There  should  also  be 
added  this  further  practical  difference :  that 
whereas  the  Church  of  England  accepts  the 
baptisms  of  Baptists  as  true  and  valid  bap 
tisms,  making  the  persons  christened  children 
of  God,  who  need  no  further  baptism,  no 
baptisms  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any 
other  communion  are  accepted  as  true  and 
valid  by  the  Baptists  unless  they  were  per 
formed  when  the  persons  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  All  persons,  therefore,  who 


have   been   christened    in    infancy    are    m 
baptised  if  they  become  Baptists. 

The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  was  a  jirin 
ciple   of   many   media* val    sects,   and   <>t    th 
ANABAPTISTS  ;  but  it  was  almost  invai  iabl 
mixed  up  with  theological  and  political  prin 
ciples,  which  make  a  broad  line  of  demar 
cation  between  tin-in  and  the  Protestant  Hap 
tists    of    England,    Germany,   and    Ann  TIC 
AN AHAITISTS],  who   have   not  been   distin 
guished  by  revolutionary  tendeiui.  >.     Ther 
can  be   no   doubt   that   the   special  opinion 
which   they  hold   n ->p«-. -tiny    intuit    baptist 
were    held    by    many    of    the    1'urit ans    c 
the    Reformation   age,   but   the   sev« 
(tellings    of     reformers     like    Hoop 
Latimer  were  of  such  a  nature  as  t«  mak 
some  degree  of  secrecy  necessary  for  safety 
It    does   not   apjx  u,    however,   that    any   < 
those  whose  views  on  baptism  were  simpl 
those  of  the  modern  KaptiMs  airtrregati-d  mt 
separate    communities    until    the    i- 
Charles  I.,  when  the  formation  of  tl 
congregation  took  place,  according  • 
historian,   Crosby,    und<  r   the  following    cil 
cumstances ;    the    original     nan -,it< <i 
William  Kiffin,  one  of  the  founders  of  tHl 
sect: — "There  was  a  congregation  of  Piot 
testant  Dissenters  of  the  Independent  persnai 
sion  in  London  gathered  in  the  year  161H 
whereof  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  the  first  paste'* 
and  after  him  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  who  WH 
their  minister  at  this  time.     In   thi- 
several  persons,  finding  that  theeongn  LMtio 
kept  not  their  first  principles  of  se] 
and  being  also  convinced  that   baptism  wj 
not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but  su«  h  onl 
as  professed  faitli  in  Christ.  d«  >ir.  <1  that  the 
might    be  dismissed    from    that    eommunit; 
and  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  eontri 
in  such  order  as  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
own    sentiments.     The    Church,    coi: 
that  they  were  now  grown  very  nnin 
more  than  could  in  these  times  of  pei 
conveniently   meet  together,   and    1 
also  that  these  persons  acted  from  a  ]»rineip 
of  conscience,  and  not  obstin.n  \. 
allow  them  the  liberty  they  d-  sired,  and  th; 
they  should  be  constituted  a  distinct  <  hurc 
which  was  performed  the  12th  of  Septembe 
1633.    And  as  they  believed  that  bap; 
not  rightly  administered  to  infants,  so  th» 
looked  upon   the   baptism  they   had  receiTN 
in  that  age  as  invalid  :  whereupon,  mostorad 
of  them  received  a  new  baptism.  Th«-ir  mini 
ter  was  Mr.  John  Spilsbury.     What  numb 
they  were  is  uncertain,  bi -cause-  in  th<'  mei 
tioning  of  the  names  of  about  tw.nty  m< 
and  women,  it  is  added,   '  with  diver- 
In  the   year  16:*S.    Mr.    William   Killin   (tl 
writer  of  this  narrative),  Mr.  Thomas  Wilso 
and  others  being  of  the  same  judgment,  wei 
upon  their  request,  dismissed  to  the  said  M*  < 
Spilsbury's  congregation.      In  the  year  163 
another  eon«,Te«r,ition  of  Baptists  was  forme 
whose  place   of  meeting   was    in    Crutch- 
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riars.  the  chief  promoters  of  which  were 
!r.  Green, Mr.  Paul  Hobson,  and  Captain  Spen- 
•r."  [Crosby's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Baptists,  i.  148.] 
he  same  writer  also  records  that  the  "  new 
iptism  "  of  these  early  Baptists  was  effected 
/•  communication  with  the  Dutch  MENNON- 
ES.  One  of  their  number,  Mr.  Kichard 
hint,  being  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
aage,  was  sent  over  to  Holland,  where  he 
as  baptised  by  John  Batte ;  and  on  his  re- 
im,  he  baptised  Mr.  Samuel  Blacklock,  the 
vo  of  them  baptising  others  to  the  number 
:  fifty-three. 

The  numbers  of  the  Baptist  congregations 
ipidly  increased  about  the  time  of  the  Great 
ebeliion.  In  the  year  1646  there  were  said 

be  forty-six  of  them  in  and  about  London 
one. 

A  Declaration  of  Parliament  was  issued 
L  their  favour  in  March,  I'M  7,  but  a  year 
ter,  on  May  2nd,  1648,  an  Ordinance  of  the 
ords  and  Commons  was  passed,  which  was 

exactly  an  opposite  character.  This  latter 
rdinance  declared,  "Whoever shall  say  that 
baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful,  or  that 
ich  baptism  is  void,  and  that  such  perxuis 
ight  to  be  baptised  again,  and  in  pursuance 
icreof  shall  baptise  any  person  formerly 
iptis.-d,  or  shall  say  the  Church  government 
:  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful, 
lall,  upon  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two 
s,  or  by  his  own  confession,  be 
rdered  to  renounce  his  said  error  in  the 
ublic  congregation  of  the  parish  where  the 
ffence  was  committed;  and,  in  case  of  re- 
isal,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison  till 
e  find  sureties  that  he  shall  not  publish  or 
laintain  the  said  error  any  more."  The 
•aptists,  however,  shared  in  the  moderation 
ith  which  religions  of  all  kinds  w. n  : 
y  Cromwell,  and  many  of  his  supporters 
.'longing  to  their  sect,  it  attained  considerable 
olitical  importance  during  the  time  of  his 
lie. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  increasing 
ody  broke  up  into  two  distinct  sections : 
lose  of  the  General  and  the  Particular 
•aptists. 

The  General  Baptists,  who  are  also  called 

Arminian  Baptists, "  derive  their  name  from 
lini?  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption, 
ncr  they  maintain  with  the  AHMIMANS  that 
'hrist  died  to  redeem  all  men.  They  split  off 
com  the  main  body  in  1660,  when  a  "Con- 
?ssion  of  Faith  "  was  promulgated  by  them, 
i  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  which  they 
et  forth  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  in 
he  eighth  and  ninth  that  of  election.  At  the 
•  ion,  in  1661 ,  they  claimed  to  be  20,000 
n  number,  but  shortly  afterwards  hetran  that 
ownward  course  of  the  sect  into  Unitarian- 
,  which  eventually  split  it  up.  Those 
vho  then  seceded  took  the  name  of  "New 
Connection  General  Baptists." 

The  Particular  Baptists  ™ll  them- 
elves  so  because  they  maintain  the  Calvinistic 


doctrine  of  "  particular  redemption,"  namely, 
that  Christ  did  not  die  to  redeem  all  men,  but 
only  the  elect.  These,  a-gain,  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  [1]  the  "free  Communionists," 
who  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper  those  persons 
who  have  been  baptised  in  infancy  only,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults  ;  and  [2]  the  "  strict,"  or  "  close  Com 
munionists,"  who  admit  no  persons  to  Com 
munion  but  those  who  have  been  baptised  as 
adults. 

As  there  are  ten  or  twelve  minor  sects  of 
Baptists  as  well  as  these  principal  divisions,  it 
is  convenient  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
Particular  Baptists  who  are  generally  meant 
when  "  Baptists  "  without  any  other  designa 
tion  are  named.  In  many  of  the  churches, 
however,  which  formally  belong  to  this  class, 
the  distinctive  tenet  of  particular  redemption 
is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 

The  system  of  Church  government  among 
Baptists  is  that  of  Independents  orCongrcL-a- 
tionalists,  each  congregation  being  complete 
in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  interference 
from  without.  In  1832,  an  association  of 
I'.aptist  churches  was  con -t it u ted  under  the 
name  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  to  this 
most  of  the  churches  have  affiliated  them 
selves  ;  but  it  possesses  no  right  of  inter- 
•.-•r  with  the  several  communities  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  1885  the  statistical 
:  Is  of  tin-  I'.aptists  enumerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  3,909  chapels,  in  charge  of 
1,908  pastors  and  3,505  evangelists,  with 
;;ii!,KJ.')  baptised  members,  and  467,930  Sun 
day  scholars.  There  are  also  considerable 
numbers  in  the  T'nited  States,  and  in  the 
English  Colonies  and  foreign  dominions  of 
the  Crown ;  and  missionaries  are  employed 
among  the  natives  of  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  the  \Vest  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Baptist  community 
on  their  missions,  and  on  other  pious  objects, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £200,000. 

Barbara,  ST.  [A.P.  235.]— All  which  is 
historically  known  respecting  this  saint  is  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  nobleman  of 
Nicomedia,  named  Dioscorus,  that  she  learned 
Christianity  from  Origen,  and  that  she  suf 
fered  martyrdom  in  Nicomedia  in  the  year 
235,  during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus.  The 
ordinary  legend  about  her  is  that  having  lost 
her  mother,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  tower  by  her 
father,  who  gave  her  much  indulgence  and 
luxury,  but  wished  to  prevent  her  beauty 
from  attracting  suitors.  When  he  had 
ordered  two  windows  only  to  be  constructed, 
Barbara  directed  a  third  to  be  made,  and  ex 
plained  to  him  that  she  had  done  this  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Dioscorus 
was  so  enraged  that,  when  he  found  it  impos 
sible  to  make  his  daughter  abjura  Christianity, 
he  carried  her  before  the  persecutors,  and 
eventually  beheaded  her  with  his  own  hands. 
At  the  moment  of  her  death  there  occurred 
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a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
thus  St.  Barbara  is  regarded  as  the  saint  who 
protects  against  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire 
arms.  There  is  a  pretty  German  legend  that 
when  she  was  being  scourged  before  execu 
tion  the  angels  changed  the  rods  into  f eat h«-r>. 
Usually  she  is  represented  in  art  with  a  tower 
in  her  hand  or  near  to  her,  and  often  with 
artillery  at  her  feet,  and  her  effigy  is  frequently 
engraved  on  arms  and  armour.  The  day 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Barbara  is 
Dec.  4th. 

Barbeliotes. — A  sect  of  Gnostics  men 
tioned  by  Irenaeus,  who  sprang  up  in  the 
second  century,  and  called  themselves  after 
the  name  they  had  given  to  a  fanciful  being 
named  Barbelos,  or  Barbelo,  whom  they  seem 
to  have  substituted  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
Christian  system,  calling  him  the  Son  [II.  h. 
Bar}  of  the  Father  and  of  a  mother  named 
Jakfabaoth,  or  Sabaoth,  whom  they  desiirna- 
ted  the  Lady  [Heb.  Belah].  Such  traces  of 
Christianity  as  there  were  in  their  'system 
were  mixed  up  with  so  much  licentiousness, 
that  they  received  the  nickname  of  Bar- 
borians,  from  'the  Greek  word  borboros, 
which  means  filth  or  mud. 

Barclay,  ROBERT  [A.D.  1648  —  1690].— 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
of  the  Quakers.  He  belonged  to  a  Presby 
terian  family  of  Morayshire,  but  was  educated 
at  the  Scotch  Seminary  College  at  Paris. 
When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father, 
David  Barclay,  became  a  convert  to  the  new 
sect  of  the  QUAKERS  (q.v.),  and  Robert,  being 
then  brought  back  to  Scotland,  soon  adopted 
his  father's  opinions.  From  that  time  he 
became  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  Quaker 
ism,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  opinions 
at  Aberdeen  in  1677.  In  1682  he  was  ap 
pointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  but  as  he 
was  allowed  to  have  a  deputy-governor,  he 
never  visited  his  government,  but  remained  on 
his  estate  of  Ury,  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  made  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  he  died,  in 
the  year  1690. 

Barclay's  celebrity  among  the  Quakers 
rests  on  an  "Apology  for  their  Tenets,"  whi.  h 
he  published  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  whi.-h 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  circu 
lated  in  many  editions.  He  was  intimate  with 
Fox  and  Penn,  and  was  also  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  a  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
niece  of  Charles  I. 

Barcochba.— A  Jew,  who,  whilst  Jeru 
salem  was  lying  waste  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  assumed  the  name  of  Barcochba  (Son 
of  the  Star),  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 
[A.D.  132.]  Great  numbers  nocked  to  him 
and  he  succeeded  in  recovering  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  his  heroic  but  sanguinary  exploits, 
achieved  the  freedom  of  the  Palestine  Jews 


for  a  short  time.  But  after  a  savaire  thi 
years'  war  the  Unman  ^.-ii'-iai,  .lull 
Severus,  stormed  his  i..itn».  l;.ther,  a 
hba  was  killed.  Ev.  r\  ,l.-w  was  f( 
hidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  set  i...tt  in  t 
Holy  City.  The  Omstiaiis  suffer 
during  this  struggle,  both  from  the  K»iua) 
who  frequently  treated  them  as  though  th 
were  Jews,  and  from  the  follower-  .,f  the  i 
poster  b<  rau>e  they  refused  to  join  him. 

Bardesaiiians.  -The  followers  of  B 

-,  a  Syrian  of  Kde>>a,  in    M.  - 
a  man  of  groat  learning  and  piety.      He  a« 
his  followers  adopted  the  dual  sy>t>  m  of  1 
Gnostics,  but  not  their  worse  princi; 
perhaps    they    only  ;uali>m    as 

philosophical   explanation    of    tin 
evil,  \\hii-h  they  desired  to  make  independ** 
of  God,  without  imagining  any  ••th«-i 
Creator.       But  Bardesanes   held  opinions 
specting  the   body  of   our    Lord  which  w 
not  consistent  with  the  .1...  trine  of  His  Inc-« 
nation,  looking  upon  it  as  an  a; 
body  rather   than  iv;il  tle>h  and  blond,  and 

.  inm  diivet   from  he.iven.  and 
of  the  Viririn  Mary.      He  and 
monius,  wrote  a  great  many  hymns,   whw 
were  very   popular,    and 
among    Catholic    ('hri>ti.tii>.      In    the   fou 
century  the  public   use   of   th. 
churches  was  forbidden,   ;md  alter  that    - 
thing  is  heard  of  the  i  ..ins. 

Bardsey,  THE  SAINT  OF.  —  The  so  J 
"  island  of  bards  "  on  the  coast  of  Carnarv  d 
shire,  was  also  known  as  the  ••  i>l;md 
saints."  It  acquired  the  name  from  be-J 
the  place  to  whi.  h  Dubricius.  the  Archb^H 
or  Bishop,  of  Gn-rl«-«m.  retire!  in  A.D.  Tin 
and  where  he  f.mnded  a  monastic  hoi'* 
which  lasted  down  to  the  time  ,,f  the  Re: 
mation.  Thence  proceeded  many  holy  r  i 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Wal^H 
troublous  times,  whin  that  s-  ivice  led  I 
death  at  the  hands  of  tho-v  who  were  cm 
tending  for  the  possession  of  the  country. 

Barlaamites.  -So  named  from  Barla  j 
Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  Constantinople  j 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cmtury.  Tl 
were  the  opponents  of  tin-  fanatical  HE  j 
CHASTS  (q.v.),  or  Quit-lists  of  that  age. 


Barlow,  WILLIAM.—  A  i-eiMi-minir  bis) 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  t«.    Klixib 
now  principally  known  as  the  leading  i 
sei-rator   of   Archbishop    Park.-r.   and   as 
subject    of    the     controversies    which    1 
arisen,    both    corn-ernini;    his    own    conse- 
tion   and  his    perform  an.  •••   of    tint    rite 
Parker.        Butow     was     of     Welsh    de«| 
and   born   in    Essex    about    HW  ;    hud 
education     partly    at    St.     Osyth,     in    r 
county,   in   a   convent   of    Auinntine  eai 
(of  the  buildinir  of    whi<  :  ]>art     « 

remains),  and  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
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took  his  degree  of  D.D.  His  early  opinions, 
like  his  later  ones,  were  Protestant,  for  he 
wrote  and  published,  in  1519,  a  book  called 
The  Bun/ing  of  the  Mass,  which  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  ;  he  also  went  abroad 
to  hear  the  German  Keformers.  But  their 
doctrine,  strange  to  say,  pleased  him  not ; 
neither  Carlstadt,  nor  Hansschein  (better 
known  as  (Ecolampadius) ,  nor  even  Luther 
himself  could  steady  this  wavering  convert, 
and  he  went  on  to  Home.  Thence,  returning 
to  England,  he  published,  in  1531,  a  violent 
attack  upon  what  he  called  the  "  Lutheran 
.laccyons,"  and  in  1533  wrote  to  Henry  VIII., 
and 'formally  recant. -d  his  "grievous  errors 
in  disallowing  tin-  Mass  and  denying  Purga 
tory."  In  spite  of  this,  he  must  have  halted 
between  the  two  opinions,  for  in  the  sain. 
he  was  collated  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
;'it  Qu>-'-n  Ann.-  Boleyn'a  request,  to  the 
TV  of  Sundridge,  in  Knit,  and  in  !•"»:;  1, 
by  th.-'saim-  influence,  made  Prior  of  Augus 
tine  C:ni..ns.  first  at  Ha\ erfordwest,  and  then 
at  lli.-ham.  in  I'-  rk>hire.  This  la>t  IP-  held 
till  .July  •'),  1536.  In  Novi  mber,  1634, 

-•nt  by  Henry  VIII.  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  join 
H.-nry  in  throwing  "tl  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
and  in  Scotland  In-  remained  till  February 
10,  1535.  A  year  afterwards  March  to  May. 
\'^.\(\,  h.-  waa  iL'ain  in  Scotland  on  the  same 
errand,  with  a  short  interval  in  April. 

\V<      now    come,     to    his     promotion    to    a 
bishopric;   ami   h«  r<  may  be  made 

tu  Mr.   Haddan' s  exhaustive    note*  on  Anh- 
hi>h'.p      Mramhair.s 

(iiin  "/'   Protestant    /;i.v//o//.v    I'  from 

whicli  tli-  Be  d-ites  and  those  above  are  taken  ; 
Piramha'.i'-     Works    in    the     .  holic 

Library,  iii..  1'p  face    whicli  is  unpagi--i  ,  and 
pp.  l:;s-l  HI.  227.      Iliil-w  was  elected  Hi.-hop 

8t     Asaph    by    the    Di-an    and    Chapt-i. 
•January   li1..   l'):iti;    his  tdiip-ialitio  \\ ,  i 
stored  February  2,  and  hi>  el-ction  confirmed 
by  the  Archbishop,    February   2:;,   wli,  n  the 

iter  m  ike-  no  mention  of  his  consecration. 

in  Scotland  immediately  aftt-rvs 
and.  indeed,  bein^  confirmed  by  proxy,  pro 
bably  on  his  journey  at  the  time,  it  is  deal- 
that  he  was  not  consecrated  to  St.  Asaph. 
II--  \s  is  •  lected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  David's,  April  10,  confirmed  in  person 
April  21,  and  received  his  temporalities  April 
-'I,  when  it  is  certain  tln.t  lie  was  still  uncon- 

ited,  sine.-  the  Act  of  Parliament  then   in 

;.  it  compiil.-oi-y  to  recite  the  , 
(•ration  if  it  had  taken  place.  <  m  April  27 
he  received  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  !' n  iiament  m.-t  on  .lunr  8,  and  he 
took  his  seal  in  the  Lords  June  30,  hein-j 
then,  of  course,  consecrated.  All  this  is 
proved  by  tin-  different  registers  which  still 

t,  but  the  actual  n-iriMi-r  of  the  consecra 
tion  does  not  exist,  ami  it  must  therefore  be 
•  •d  by  collateral  evid.  ne.-.      \\V  have  seen 
that  he  was  still    u:  1  on  April  '20, 


but  consecrated  by  June  30 ;  the  time,  how 
ever,  is  still  further  narrowed  by  the  prece 
dence  which  he  took  in  Parliament  and 
Convocation.  This  is  regulated  by  the  date 
of  consecration,  and  Barlow's  place  was  after 
a  bishop  who  was  undoubtedly  consecrated 
June  11.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  performance  of  any  other  consecration  be 
tween. lune  11  and  30,  it  isalll.ut  certain  that  he 
was  consecrated  with  this  bishop  on  the  llth  ; 
the  omission  of  the  entry  in  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  register  being  of  no  importance 
when  it  is  remembered  how  carelessly  this  is 
kept,  no  fewer  than  AMTH  other  consecrations 
li.-inu:  omitted.  To  the  fact  of  the  consecra 
tion  witness  is  also  given  by  Barlow's  civil 
acts  as  bishop  :  e.g.,  his  granting  of  leases, 
which,  if  he  were  unconse< -rated,  would  have 
been  null  and  void  ;  and  by  his  spiritual  acts, 
as  ordaining  priests  and  deacons  and  co-con 
ning  bishops,  which  latter  he  did  in  1539 
and  1542  ;  but,  most  of  all.  by  his  own  words 
in  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  conse 
cration,  and  which  was  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  January  11,  1537,  to  the  elicit  that 
lie  had  said  that*  any  layman  appointed  by  the 
king  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  himself, 
or  the  l,e>t  in  Kngland.  This,  if  he  were 
nn consecrated,  would  be  simply  meaningless. 
It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  h- 
well  as  Archbishop  Cranmer,  held  low 
opinions  on  cons.,  ration ;  but,  considering 
the  results,  legal  and  other,  of  such  a  course, 
it  is  ineonc.-ivablr  that  they  could  have  dis- 
d  with  it.  To  resume  his  history:  he 
employed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  in  almost  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  IMormation;  notably  he 
aided  in  compiling  "The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,"  1537,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Bishops'  Book."  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  by  letters  patent,  dated 
1-Vhriiary  3,  1548,  the  canonical  f onnalities  of 
election  and  confirmation  being  then  sus 
pended  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Edward  VI. 
died  July  6,  1553,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (the  exact  date  is  not  known)  Barlow 
resigned  this  see,  and  was  committed  to  the 
r  by  Queen  Mary  as  a  married  heretic. 
H..  howi-vi-r.  recanted,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  republishing  his  book  against  the 
"  Lutheran  Jaceyons,"  and  afterwards  con 
trived  to  escape' to  (iermany,  where  he  re 
mained  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Mary 
died  Novmber  17,  1&58.  Then  returning 
•inland,  he  consecrated  Matthew  Park--r 
Archbi>hop  nf  Canterbury  on  December  17, 
1  .">.">'.»,  v.ith  the  assistance  of  Bishops  Scory, 
Coverdale,  and  Hodgkin.  He  was  at  the 
time  Bishop-elect  of  Chichester,  and  confirmed 
th.-reto  December  20.  On  Juno  21,  15GO, 
he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1565,  and  died 
December  10,  1569. 

Enough  has   been  said   to  show  the  vacil 
lating  nature  of  his  character;   nor  was  he 
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remarkable  for  devoutness  or  discretion 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  after  the  discussion  oJ 
any  serious  subject,  would  sometimes  .-  tv 
"  This  is  all  very  true,  but  my  brother  Barlou 
in  half  an  hour  will  teach  the  world  to  believt 
it  is  but  a  jest." 

His  works,  too,  have  been  mentioned,  or 
nearly  all;  except  the  Bishops'  Book,  they 
are  now  little  read.  He  also  translated 
great  part  of  the  Apocrypha  for  Crannn-r's 
Bible.  By  his  wife,  Agatha  Welh  sbourne, 
he  had  six  sons  and  live  daughters ;  the 
latter  all  married  bishops  (the  last  survivor 
of  these  episcopal  sons-in-law  died  in  1628). 
The  only  one  of  the  former  of  any  not' 
William  Barlow,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  a 
mathematician  of  some  repute,  who  died  in 
1625. 

Barnabas,  EPISTLE  OF.  —  An  early 
Christian  document,  ascribed  to  St.  I  Ian. 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  apostolic 
journey.  The  question  of  authorship  lias 
been  much  debated.  The  external  endenot 
that  it  was  really  the  work  of  St.  Barnabas 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  strong.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  who  are 
weighty  authorities,  both  speak  of  it  as  a 
genuine  work ;  so  do  the  historians  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome.  In  the  recently  discovered 
Sinaitic  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
[MANUSCRIPTS]  this  Epistlo  is  attached  to  it. 
But  though  the  work  was  evidently  regarded 
as  written  by  him  whose  name  it  bears,  it  was 
never  included  by  the  early  Church  amongst 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
Scriptures  not  written  by  Apostles,  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  for  instance, 
but  the  connexion  of  the  writers  with  Apostles 
was  admitted.  Now  we  know  of  St.  Bar 
nabas  that  he  and  St.  Paul  differed  in  opinion 
and  went  separate  ways.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  providence  of  God  found  work  for  both, 
but  the  parting  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  not  found 
worthy  of  the  same  honour  as  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself 
show  a  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
writings  which  the  Church,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  declared  to  be  inspired.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  published  by  Archbishop  Wake  (who, 
following  the  early  writers,  believed  it  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Barnabas),  and  in  Clark's 
edition  of  the  A*U-N\*m  Fathers,  as  well  as 
in  Hone's  Apocryphal  Xcw  /  .  It 

contains  twenty-one  chapters,  and  is  addrewed 
to  believers  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
Judaism.  But  the  line  taken  is  not  that  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  quotes  such 
passages  as  Isaiah  i.  11—14,  Jer.  vii.  22,  23, 
Zech.  viii.  17,  to  prove  that  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  under  no  circumstances  pleasing 
to  God ;  that  they  were  the  substitution  of  the 
carnal  in  place  of  the  spiritual  which  God  in 


tended.  He  goes  minutely  into  the  prohibi 
tions  concerning  urn-lean  show  that 

symbolised    spiritual    doctrii.  1    . 

cow  represents  thus,-  "who  whil.-  th.-y  live 
in  pleasure  forget  their  li.i.1,  but  when  any 
want  pinch. •>  them  then  th.-y  know  the  Lord; 
as  the  cow  when  she  is  full  knov.  r 

master,  but  when  she  is  hungry  >h.-  makes  a 
noise,  ami  being  again  fed  is  "silent."  The 
eagle  signifies  those  who  live  by  rapine  and 
robbery,  ami  .so  on  (Ch.  x.).  S.m.-  of  this 
ancient  writer's  fancies  are  of  ti,. 
character:  he  even  goes  to  the  length  of 
symbolising  the  three  hundie.1  ami  eiirhtrun 
servants  of  Abraham.  Dr.  Milligan,  in  a 
v. TV  thoughtful  articl.-  on  the  hook  ^Smith's 
'«/>•>/  «f  Anti'imtit*  .  truly  say>  that 
the  substance  of  Chri-tian  truth  may  be 
held  in  connexion  with  absurd  and  t'.i.ilish 
views  which  to  others  would  be  impossible. 
It  has  ev.  r  hern  so.  \\V  have  heard  -ood  and 
pious  men  talking  wild  non-«'ii>e  in  pi,><>f  that 

til.'    Beast    of    the    K.   V,   !-ltl"ll    m.-illt,    Ilo\V    Pope 

Pius  IX.,  and  now  the  Knip-mr  Nicholas. 
Making  allowance  for  w,  akm  - ,  therefore,, 
w.-  n.  o-nise  in  this  epistle  much  piety,  much 
zeal  for  tin-  spiritual  w.-liaiv  of  those  to  whom 
the  writer  is  addressing  himself.  The  end  is 
very  beautiful  in  its  deep  pith. lie  .  arnest- 
ness. 

Barnabites. — Anorderof  clergy,  founded 
for  charitable  purposes  at  Milan  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the 
name  of  the  Clerks  K.-u:  Paul,  but 

Vulgarly  Called  P.arnahites,  because  they  were 

at  first  accustomed  to  assemble  in  th-   Church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Milan. 

This  society  or  "congregation"  of  clergy 
was  instituted  by  Antony  .M 
Bartholomew  Ferrari,  and  ,1am- s  Antony 
Morigia,  as  a  voluntary  asso,  i.,ti«.n  f,,r  the 
purpose  of  instructing,  cat.  .  hi>in-.  preaching, 
receiving  confessions,  directing  schools,  pro 
moting  missions,  and  engaging  themselves 
in  any  other  clerical  work  upon  which  it 
might  please  the  bishops  to  employ  them. 
Durini:  the  lifetime  of  their  founders  they 
had  no  establishment  out  of  Milan,  hut  even 
tually  they  extend-  d  th»-ir  order  into  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  many  bishops 
have  belonged  !••  it.  The  P.arnabites  have 
also,  like  the  Jesuits,  had  many  distinguished 
iii'-n  in  their  rank-;.  They  have  about  twenty 
houses  (called  Colleges)  on  the  Continent,  but 
none  in  England. 

Bar  On  ins,  CARDINAL  [A. n.  l">:;s—  K.07]. 
— The  learned  and  industrious  historian,  Ca>sar 
Baronius,  was  born  at  S«>ra,  in  Naples,  on 
Dctober  30th,  1538.  He  pursued  his  studies 
irst  at  Veroli,  and  afterwards  at  Naples,  and 
n  1  .V") 7  )!••  went  with  his  father  to  Home, 

where  he  became  a  member  of  the  newlv- 
ounded  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  under 
;he  government  of  its  founder.  Si.  Philip 

Neri   [OKATORIAXS],  of  whom  Baronius  be- 
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ame  the  successor.  The  Pope,  Clement  VIII., 
nade  him  his  confessor  and  a  cardinal  in 
L596,  and  not  long  afterwards  Librarian  of 

I  he  Vatican.    On  the  death  of  Clement  VIII., 

|Baronius  was  nearly  chosen  Pope,  but  the 
nfluence    of    Spain    and    his     own    strong 

I  Apposition  prevented  his  election.      He  died 

i  June  30th,  1607. 

The  great  work  of  Baronius,  his  Eccle- 
iiastical  Annals,  was  undertaken  by  the 

[lirection  of  his  superior,  St.  Philip  Neri. 
[t  was  intended  to  be  a  complete  Church 
aistory  for  every  year  from  the  beginning 
)f  Christianity.  "  It  occupied  him  for  thirty 
and  in  its  original  form  [A.D.  1588 

i— 1609]    filled    twelve   folio   volumes.      But 

tonany  editions  of  it  have  been  published,  and 
continuations,  notes,  corrections,  and  indexes 

•0  rapidly  increased  its  size  that  the  twenty - 

[irst  edition  [A.D.    1738 — 1757]  is  in  forty- 

iihree  volumes  folio. 

Barrow,  ISAAC,  D.D.  (1630  —  1677), 
one  of  the  -neatest  scholars  and  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  London  citizen,  and  is  said  to  have 
regarded  the  rough  and  negligent  habits  of 

who  was  his  eldest  son,  with  such  dis 
gust,  that  he  used  to  pray  God  that  if  any  of 
his  sons  should  die  early  it  might  be  this  one. 
ilsaac  was  sent  first  to  Charterhouse,  where 

n  renown  lay  in  his  vigorous  pu. 
Dibits,  then  to  Felstead  School  in  Essex, 
[where  he  gained  a  better  character.  At 
^fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
iirid.ire,  but  his  father  having  been  heavily 
mulcted  f-.r  hi>  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of 
i.'harles  I.,  the  son  could  not  have  been  kept 
it  Cambridge  but  for  the  help  of  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond.  In  1648  he  took  his  degree,  and 
became  fellow  next  year.  At  first  he  gave 
himself  to  mathematical  and  physical  studies, 
but  on  his  succession  to  the  fellowship  he  felt 
it  to  IK-  his  duty  to  irive  his  chief  attention  to 

v,  with  a  view  to  taking  Holy  < 
ly  stutlit -d  the  learned  lauguau 

:  :ainly  one  of  the  best  Greek  s<  h  >lars 
of  his  day.  But  when  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Greek  professorship  in  1654  he  was 
unsuccessful,  through  its  being  known  that 
he  was  a  staunch  Royalist.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  left  Cambridge  for  a  while,  and 
spent  a  year  or  two  in  Continental  travel, 
going  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
i>n  his  return  he  was  ordained,  and  immedi 
ately  afterwards,  times  having  changed,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship. 
In  1663  the  founder  of  the  Lucasian  profes 
sorship  of  Mathematics  appointed  Barrow  the 
first  professor ;  he  held  it  for  six  years,  and 
then  resigned  it  in  favour  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
a  youn^  man  of  twenty-seven,  of  whose 
abilities  he  had  formed  a  very  high  estimate. 
This  young  man  was  Isaac  Newton.  Barrow's 
whol.-  life  was  marked  by  acts  of  self-renun 
ciation.  In  1671  he  preached  the  Spital 
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Sermon  [SPITAL  SERMON],  the  first  he  ever 
printed.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  three  hours 
in  delivery,  but  not  to  have  wearied  the 
hearers.  If  this  tradition  is  true,  it  must 
have  been  cut  short  before  printing,  for  it 
only  occupies  94  printed  pages,  which  would 
hardly  occupy  more  than  two  hours.  Next 
year  Charles  II.  made  him  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  declaring  while  he  did 
so  that  he  was  appointing  the  best  scholar  in 
England.  He  held  the  post  for  only  five 
years,  for  he  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  ago, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  described  as  a  short,  lean  man,  very 
slovenly  in  dress,  a  great  smoker,  and  pas 
sionately  fond  of  fruit.  He  was  never  mar 
ried,  believing  that  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  College  statutes.  His  greatest 
literary  work,  which  still  holds  an  unap- 
pn>at  'liable  position  in  theological  controversy, 
is  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  In 
this  he  maintains  that  this  supremacy  in 
volves  at  least  seven  assumptions  :  (1)  That 

•T  held  a  primacy  over  the  others  ;  (2) 
that  this  primacy  was  not  personal,  but  could 
be  transmitted  to  his  successors;  (3)  that  ho 
was  ever  Bishop  of  Rome;  (4)  that  he  continued 
so  to  his  death ;  (5)  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
have  a  universal  supremacy  over  Christendom  ; 
(6)  that  they  have  enjoyed  it  ever  since  St. 
Peter's  time;  (7)  that  it  is  indefectible  and 
unchangeable.  His  treatment  of  each  point 
is  eharart'-i  i-tic  ;  he  runs  it  into  every  rami- 
iication  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  does  it 
with  vehemence  and  eagerness  as  well  as  with 
exhaustive  learning.  One  of  the  most  power 
ful  and  acute  of  his  critics  (Dr.  II.  \Vace) 
sees  an  analogy  between  his  early  pu<rnacity 
and  his  controversial  and  even  homiletical 
method.  He  seems  to  clear  the  whole  field  of 
all  hostile  forces,  and  to  remain  the  sole 
figure,  triumphant  over  every  form  of  sin  or 
error  with  which  he  has  been  in  combat.  Dr. 
\Vace  calls  him,  in  fact,  the  "exhaustive" 
preacher.  He  leaves  nothing  unsaid  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  been  preachintr,  taken 
each  division  and  discusses  it  step  by  step, 
places  each  in  its  position,  and  leaves  at  last 
the  impression  that  the  building  is  complete. 
This  is,  in  fact.  Harrow's  invariable  method. 
He  does  not  start  with  an  a  priori  laying 
down  of  irreat  principles,  but  builds  up  with 
out  revealing  his  plan  at  starting.  And  for 
the  same  reason  he  does  not  apparently  care 
for  watchwords,  such  as  "  justification  by 
faith,"  nor  display  any  signs  of  anxiety  over 
the  great  problems  of  sin  and  free  will.  He 
is  a  great  moralist  of  the  highest  kind,  the 

i-  of  practical  ( 'hristianity,  second  to 
none.  It  has  even  been  said  that  in  Mathe 
matics  he  has  but  one  superior,  namely,  his 
pupil  Newton.  His  theological  works  fill 
three  folio  volumes. 

Bartholomew  Massacre.— The  name 
given  to  a  shocking  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
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in  1572,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (August 
24),  by  which  thousands  of  Huguenots,  or 
French  Protestants,  lost  their  lives. 

Tin;  person  who  had  the  honourable  place 
of  pioneer  in  the  French  Reformation  was 
Jacques  Lefevre  [d.  1537],  a  scholar  and 
theologian  of  Etaples,  in  Picardy  (on  the 
coast  between  Boulogne  and  Dieppe).  This 
man's  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  received  religious  opinions  often 
derived  no  authority  from  the  true  form  of 
Christianity;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Luther's 
teaching,  spreading,  as  we  know,  into  England, 
obtained  no  small  currency  also  in  northern 
France.  Lefevre's  opinions  were  likewise 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  and  thus  reformed  opinions  spread 
gradually  southwards  to  the  metropolis.  The 
party  was  joined  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Alemjon,  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre,  aister 
to  King  Francis  I.  But  in  1521  the  doctrine 
of  Luther  was  formally  condemned  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris;  persecution 
shortly  afterwards  began,  and  many  execu 
tions  for  heresy  took  place.  Political  con 
siderations  after  a  time  led  to  its  relaxation  ; 
Henry  II.,  King  of  Navarre,  was  induced  by 
his  wife  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  his  small 
court  became  a  camp  of  refuge  for  that  party. 
But  another  marriage  brought  dilMter  upon 
it :  that  of  the  king's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  Catherine  de  Medici,  a  near 
relative  of  Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Leo  X. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Navarre,  and  also  because  Francis  I.  was 
on  bad  terms  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  desired  to  oppose  his  policy,  the  Pro 
testants  had  rest  for  a  time.  But  through 
the  interposition  of  Pope  Paul  III.  a  ten 
years'  truce  was  signed  in  1538,  one  result  of 
which  was  that  whatever  countenance  Francis 
I.  had  given  the  Protestants  was  withdrawn 
from  them;  and  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  they  were  again  much  persecuted  in 
Provence,  where  some  4.000  Vaudois  were 
massacred  in  1545.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  party  grew  and  flourished.  Francis  I. 
died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  II.,  the  husband  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  under  whom  they  rose  to  considerable 
importance,  and  even  Catherine  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  favoured  them.  Anthony,  who 
became  King  of  Navarre  in  1555,  and  his 
brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  joined  the 
Protestants  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  as 
also  did  several  of  the  chief  nobility  (among 
whom  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  High  'Admiral, 
and  his  brothers  were  conspicuous),  and  the 
Huguenots  became  of  such  importance  that 
the  French  Court  conceived  much  alarm. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Court  were  strengthened 
by  the  Guises,  a  branch  of  the  old  Dukes 
of  Lorraine,  who  now  took  a  foremost  place 
in  the  state.  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  died 
in  1550,  leaving  a  large  family,  of  whom 


those  important  to  the  present  hi>t<»ry  were 
his  successor,  Francis,  Charles,  ( 'animal  of 
Lorraine,  and  Mary,  who,  after  a  short 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Longueville, 
became  wife  of  .lames  V.  of  Scotland,  and 
mother  to  the  famous  Queen  Mary,  whose 
first  husband  was  Henry  11. 's  eldest  son  and 
•OOOMBOr,  Francis  11.  The  Guises  were  a 
pn>ud  and  haughty  family,  and  their  hatred 
of  Protestant  opinion,  t  ^ith  their 

pride  and  self-interest,  emi.  u -ki-.l  th«-m  in  a 
course  which  plunged  Franc.-  into  ivligious 
wars  lasting  f"i'  more  than  a  century,  and  in 
which  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  events. 

Henry    II.    di- -.i   in    l.VVJ,  and  during   the 
>hort     eighteen     months'    reign   of    his    son, 
Francis  II.,  the  Huiru-  nots  for  the  first  time 
attempted  some  organ  is.  1  ivsi-<tanc.-  t"  their 
oppressors.      It  l'aile'1,  however;   they  lost  an 
engagement  near  Amhoi.M',   and  again   more 
than   a  thousand   of    them    wen-    massacred. 
Francis    II.   died    in    1560,  and   hi-    ITU  her, 
Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of  ten,  succeeded  undetf 
the  regency  of  his  mother.  <'tth<iine.     This 
promotion  th--   (iuis.-s  would  fain  have  had, 
but  having,  of  course,  no  legal  claim  to  it,  not 
being  of  the   royal   blood,  they   r.tin-d   from 
Court.     Some  of  their  oppressors  beinu;  thus 
for  a  time  removed,  the   Huguenots  h.came 
so  important  a  body  that  th«-  experiment  of' 
treating  with  them  was  tried,  and  all  perse-- 
cution  prohibited  ;    Imt  embittered   by   what 
had  already  passed,  they  availed  tl 
of  this  to  commit  some  outrages  against  til 
Established  Church,  and   great   disturbance** 
were  the  result.     However,  still  further  con 
cessions  were  made  by  the  Court,  and  liberty 
of  worship  proclaimed ;  but  too  late.     Kifl 
Anthony   of   Navarre  was  prevail 
return  to  the  Church  of  Koine,  and  this,  with 
the  increased  opposition  amon^  tin-  <'itholi< 
party  caused  by  the   last  edict,   indu< ••  <1   th< 
Duke  of  Guise  to  return  to  Court.     <  in  hi: 
way,   he  attacked    and   broke    up  with  con 
siderable    slaughter   a    religious    n 
Vassy,  in  Champagne    March.  l'>r>2),  exd^l 
by  which  bad  faith.  th«-  Protestants  now  toofe 
up  arms  in  earnest,  and  thus  b«-tran  the  dvi 
war.     Rouen,  how.  ver,  where  th. -y  entrenchec 
themselves,  was  taken  on  Oct.    _''>th  by  th« 
Duke  of  Guise  and  his  now  ally,  the  King  o 
Navarre  (the  latter  was  killed,  and  it  is  state< 
that   in  dyinir   he  renounced   Koine  a  *eOcBI 
1    time);  they  also  lost  the  battle  of   l»i   u\  »T 
Dec.   19th,  and  after  a  fanatical   member  0*4 
their    party   had    assassinated   the    Duk 
Guise,  in   F.-bruary.  1503,  another  peace  wa 
made,  which  lasted  for  some  few  years. 

In  1564  Catherine  the  Recent,  with  he 
son,  the  young  king,  made  a  i<i"_rn  ss  througl 
the  kintrdom,  and  whili-  at  I'.iyonne  rcn 
a  vi-it  from  her  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  queen  wa 
attended  by  her  husband's  minister,  the  I  >uk 
of  Alva,  who,  like  his  master,  was  a  s;  in  an 
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bigoted  Roman  Catholic;  and  between  the 
Duke  and  Queen  Catherine  there  were  held  a 
number  of  secret  conferences,  which  have 
never  been,  in  modern  phrase,  reported.  It  is 
certain  that  their  general  subject  was  the 
heresy  of  Protestantism,  and  the  best  means 
to  put  it  down,  and  also  that  Alva  tried 
to  persuade  Catherine  to  abandon  her 
present  conciliatory  policy,  and  follow  his 
mast'  r  and  himself  in  the  strong  measures 
which  they  were  about  to  adopt,  and  did 
within  two  or  three  years  adopt,  in  Holland  ; 
but  what  is  not  certain  is  whether  Alva  was 
backed  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  Pius  IV. 
was  then  Pope.  The  contemporary  historian, 
Adriani,  states  that  it  was  so  ;  and  though 
Roman  Catholics  have  denied  the  complicity 
of  Rome,  at  any  rate,  in  the  great  massacre 
itself,  recent  discoveries  have  implicated  that 
Court  more  than  had  hitherto  been  known. 

The  Dutch  persecution,  already  mentioned, 
was  the  next  cause  of  hostilities  ;  on  receiving 
news  of  it  the  Huguenots  again  took  up  arms, 
though  at  Hrst  with  little  better  success  than 
before.  The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  indeed 
(Nov.  10th,  1567),  was  a  success  for  neither 
party,  and  a  short  and  hollow  truce  followed  ; 
but  Jarnac  (Mar.  i:<th.  1  :><;;»  .  where  the  Pro 
testant  Prince  of  Conde  was  killed — his  suc- 
neral  being  Henry  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Il.-nry  I  V.  ->t'  Frm--.-  and  Mon- 
contour  (Oct.  Urd,  l.'xi'.i;  went  decidedly  against 
•-•stants.  En  1570,  however,  they  met 

with  so  much  success  that  Catherine  made 
terms  with  them  which  were  more  advan 
tageous  to  them  than  ever  before,  and  Pope 
I'ius  V.  and  Philip  of  Spain  str-.nirly  remon 
strated.  Charles  IX.  al«>  t«>ok  matt<  rs  more 
than  hitherto  into  his  own  hands,  invited  the 
Q.uet  n-regnant  of  Navarre,  Admiral  Coligny, 
and  other  influential  Protest  ants,  to  Court,  and 
favoured  the  party  in  many  ways,  marrying 
his  sister  Margaret  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  ,is 
Henry  became  by  his  mother's  sudden  death 
on  July  i»th,  l.">72.  C«>liurny  obtained  great 
power  with  the  king:  and  <  'ath>  rine, 
that  her  influence  would  fail,  resolved,  with 
her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
her  cdniiilaiit,  Guise,  on  his  destruction.  It 
was  therefore  attempted  (Aug.  'J2nd,  1572)  to 
nate  him,  but  he  was  not  dangerously 
hurt,  and  Catherine,  excited  and  alarmed, 
bc^-an  to  talk  of  a  possible  or  probable 
conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  frighten  the  king  (August 
23rd)  into  giving  his  consent  to  the  conclu 
sion  of  the  murder.  For  some  time  he  held 
out;  but  at  last,  by  reproaching  him  with 
cowardice,  she  drove  him  so  far  beside  him 
self  that  late  at  night  he  exclaimed,  "  Kill 
him  then  !  but  kill  them  all,  for  none  shall 
reproach  mo '. ''  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying;  but 
Catherine  sei/.ed  on  his  words,  and  almost 
instantly  the  massacre,  began.  At  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning  (August  24th)  the  great 


bell  of  St.  Germain  rang  out  its  murderous 
signal ;  at  three  the  Admiral  was  put  to  death, 
and  all  over  Paris  the  Huguenots  fell  by 
thousands.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  saved  themselves  by  joining, 
or  pretending  to  join,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  few  other  individual  escapes 
are  recorded ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
Protestants  in  Paris  lost  their  lives,  and 
very  many  in  the  other  royal  garrisons,  to 
all  of  which  similar  orders  had  been  sent, 
which  orders,  however,  were  in  some  cases 
imperfectly  executed.  The  total  number 
slain  it  is  not  possible  to  give;  it  has  been 
most  variously  estimated  from  five  to  ten  or 
I  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  thousand ;  probably, 
as  usual,  the  middle  estimate  is  nearest  the 
truth.  Charles  IX.  was  bold  enough  to 
avow  and  justify  his  conduct  before  his  Par 
liament,  who  congratulated  him  on  his  zeal, 
and  instituted  an  annual  procession  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  day. 

At  Rome  the  rejoicings  were  very  great. 
A  rare  little  pamphlet  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  gives  an 
account  of  them.  To  copy  at  length  tin- 
account  of  the  solemn  procession,  the  Mass, 
the  Te  Deum,  the  prayers,  &c.,  is  needles*. 
The  important  part  is  the  "  inscription,  most 
elegantly  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
a  purple  cloth,"  and  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — "To  the  Most  High  God  ; 
to  the  Most  Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII., 
Sovereign  Pontiff ;  to  the  Holy  and  Most 
Illustrious  College  of  Cardinals ;  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome."  The  pamphlet  pro 
ceeds: — 

"Charles  IX.,  Most  Christian  King  of 
France,  moved  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  inasmuch  as  well-nigh  all  the  hereticH 
of  his  kingdom  have  been,  as  it  were,  by  the 
sudden  Divine  sending  of  an  angelic  destroyer, 
with  one  slaughter  removed ;  therefore  he, 
never  to  be  unmindful  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
of  the  counsel  given  to  that  end,  of  the  help 
sent,  of  the  prayers  of  twenty  years,*  of  hi* 
own  supplications,  vows,  tears,  and  sighs  to 
the  Most  High  God,  and  those  of  all  Chris 
tians,  and  himself  now  very  rich  in  the  most 
solid  joys,  rejoices  at  their  altogether  mar 
vellous  effect,  at  their  entirely  incredible 
result,  at  the  fulness  now  in  all  ways  abound 
ing  by  the  Divine  gift. 

"  That  such  good  fortune  should  happen  at 
the  Ix-ginning  of  the  pontificate  of  the  Most 
Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII.,  not  long  after 
his  admirable  and  Divine  election,  together 
with  the  most  ready  and  earnest  continuation 
of  the  expedition  to  the  East,  he  consider?  to 
portend  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical 


»  The  treaty  of  Passan,  by  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  conceded  freedom  of  worship  to  the 
German  Protestants,  was  signed  on  the  2nd 
August,  1552,  exactly  twenty  years  before  thi« 
time. 
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matters,  and  the  certain  strength  and  flourish 
ing  of  the  dying  religion. 

"  For  this  so  great  a  blessing,  though 
absent  in  body,  yet  present  in  spirit,  with  vena- 
most  ardent  and  united  vows  this  day,  here 
in  the  church  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis,  he 
gives  to  the  Most  High  God  his  heart  v 
thanks;  and  that  his  hope  herein  may  not 
fail,  he  humbly  implores  His  Goodness. 

•  "  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Cardinal  Priest  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Apollonius,  willed  this  to  be  here  signed  and 
witnessed  unto  all,  A.D.  MDLXXII.  VI.,  1st 
Sept." 

•This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  imptioatei 
Rome  more  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed. 
K  such  expressions  as  "the  counsel  given 
to  that  end  and  the  help  sent"  have  any 
meaning,  they  must  mean  that  the  Roman 
Court  was  at  least  privy  to  the  massacre,  if 
not  that  it  directly  advised  it.  De  Thou, 
Anquetil,  Bouanni,  testify  to  the  joy  of  Rome 
at  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  denials  of  so 
many  Roman  writers,  old  and  new,  must  go 
for  very  little,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
their  denial  of  a  plain  fact :  the  existence 
of  medals  struck  to  commemorate  the  day. 
Of  these  medals,  the  one  best  known  was 
struck  at  Rome,  in  silver  and  copper.  The 
following  description  is  kindly  given  by  W. 
&  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  Keeper  of 
Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum  : — 
"Obverse.  GREGORIVS.  XIII.  PONT. 
MAX.  ANN.  I.  Head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Pope  facing  the  left.  Under  the  head  of 
Pepe,  the  letters  F.P. 

"  Reverse.  VGONOTTORVM.  vSTRAGES. 
1572;  an  angel  (or  figure  of  Victory)  ad 
vancing  from  the  left)  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  her  left 
the  Cross.  Before  her  are  five  figures ;  of 
these,  two  are  dead  warriors  and  one  dead 
woman,  one  dying  warrior,  one  trying  to 
make  his  escape.  In  the  background  is  a 
female  figure  throwing  up  her  hands,  ap 
parently  to  express  horror  at  the  scene,  and 
;t' figure  draped  as  a  priest  looking  on."  This 
medal  is  engraved  in  Bouanni,  Xumiamata 
PoHtificum,  1699,  i.  336,  and  a  rather  I.  id 
woodcut  may  be  found  in  the  "  Students'  His 
tory  of  France,"  published  by  Murray.  Three 
other  medals  were  struck  by  Charles  IX. 

The  remnant  of  the  Protestants,  recovering 
themselves,  again  took  arms,  and  so  bravely 
defended  themselves  in  La  Rochelle  (March, 
1573),  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and 
their  worship  licensed  in  that  and  three  other 
towns.  Charles  IX.  died  in  1574 — ithas  usually 
been  said  of  remorse — and  his  brother  and  suc 
cessor,  Henry  III.,  so  fully  conceded  all  the 
Protestant  demands  that  a  "  Holy  League  " 
of  Catholics  was  formed  to  oppose  his  action. 
This.  League  the  king  tried  to  pacify  by 
declaring  himself  its  head ;  and  for  a  short 
tyrje  there  was  again  war  between  the  Catho 
lic  and  Protestant  parties,  after  which  a  fresh 


treaty,  ^lightly  !••»  tavourable  to  th<-  latter,' 
was  formed.  The  death,  in  K>M,  of  Henry 
III.'s  last  brother.  the  l>uke  of  Anjou,  waa 
an  event  of  importance,  since  the  Kinir  of 
Navarre,  who  had  again  become  a  Protestant 
in  l">7<i,  now  beeame  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  League  opposed  him  strongly,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  though  ostensibly  doing  the 
same,  really  fought  for  hi>  own  hand,  almost 
openly  announcing  his  intention  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  a»ume  the  crown  himself.  Henry, 
however,  could  not  bivak  with  (luise,  and 
i  to  siirn  the  Treaty  of  Nemours, 
revoking  •  favourable  to  the  Protes 

tants.  This  yet  airain  provoked  hostilities, 
and  a  battle  was  fuuirht  at  Contra.s  <  )ct.  20, 
1587)  between  tlie  army  of  tip-  king  and 
duke  and  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  with 
(iernnii  allies.  The  royalists  were  success 
ful;  hut  Henry  found  that  Guise  carried  off 
all  the  en  lit  at  l'aii>:  and  the  League  SO 
intrigued  in  his  favour,  that  11- nry  at  last 
resolved  to  a.-sassinate  him.  Thi- 

El  ;   hi*  brother,  the-  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  was  also  murdered;  and  tin;  result- 
:ii  instant  rebellion  of  the  league,  durifl 
which  Catherine  de  Mt-diei,  almost  unnotioflfl 
died.    The  only  resource  nry  was  to 

take  the  pi  uvular  measuie  of  eoncludinu;  an 
alliance  with  the  Kinu  of  Navarre.  Thflfl 
strange  allies  opened  their  campaign  againfll 
the  League;  but  before  any  engagement  took 
place  Henry  was  himself  assa-  v  the 

monk  Jacques  Clement,  at  the  in-ti-ation  of 
Guise's  sister.  He  died  August  Jnd.  l.'>89, 
and  thus  ended  the  dynt-ty  of  Vulois. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  now  Kin::  of  France, 
made  good  his  title  on  the  fields  of  Anjj^l 
and  Ivry  (March  14th,  l/iuo)  against  the 
League,  unaer  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  next 
brother  of  the  murdered  c.uise,  and  entered 
Paris,  whore  he  once  more  joined  the  (  hurch 
of  Rome,  and  in  that  communion  remained. 
His  policy,  however,  towards  the  Protestai^H 
was  not  that  of  persecution.  Some  reason  tc 
complain  of  in  y  had  at  tir>t  :  but 

the  Edict  of  Nantes,  signed  in  1">98,  plaofll 
them  for  the  pi  p,  i  man.  nt  footing. 

Sueh   is  in   part  the  brief  history  of  the  firrt* 
seventy    years    ot    the    Fivneh    Reformation. 
To  pursue    it   furtli-  :  -nd  the  present 

purpo-e.    and    reference   must    bo    made    tt 
French  Hist..]  i 

The  chief  authorities,  of  which  some  have 
been  already   mention,  d,   an-    the   "Hi 
sui  Temporis"  of  De  Thou,  Davil .  I      His 
toryof  the  Civil  Wars,"  Agrippa  d'Anhitrn&'c 
"History  of   his  own  Times/'     In  Kn 
short  and  clear  accounts  of  the  ecclesiastifll 
side  of  the  question  maybe  s--en  in  Hardwiek'f 
"Chureh  History  of  the  Mid'.  ^for 

mation  Period,"  and  of  the  civil  side   in    Mr 
Jervis's  "Student-'  History  of  France."     Sii 
Nathaniel  \\rraxall's  "History  of  tin-  Hou» 
of  Valois,"  though  he  is  not  in  himself  by  any 
means  a  high  authority,  is  u>eiulasiaras  other* 


Bar 


lead  him  by  the  hand.  Miss  Yonge's  "  Cameos" 
are  very  trustworthy,  and  give  a  life-like 
view  of  the  various  situations ;  and  for  a 
soim -what  idealised  narrative,  reference  may 
even  be  made  to  the  beautiful  story,  "  The 
Chaplet  of  Pearls."  Lastly,  readers  should 
be  reminded  of  the  fine  use  made  of  the 
event  of  the  "  massacre "  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pus.  v.  in  his  famous  sermon  on  "Quietness 
and  Confidence,"  preached  before  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oxford,  Nov.  5th,  1837. 

Bar  Till. — A  sect  of  the  ALRAM  N 
the  twelfth  century.  They  held  that  tin- 
Son  of  (iod  did  not  assume  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  a  kind  of  celestial  body  of 
immaterial  substance.  They  held  also  the 
curious  opinion  that  all  souls  wen 

:ho  creation  of  the  world,  and  all  fell 
into  sin  together  soon  afterwards. 

Basil    and    Emmelina,    Srs.  —  The 

father   and   mother  uf    St.   l>a>il   tin 
The  -late  of   tin-  elder  St.   P.aMl's  d.  ;ith   is   not 
known,  but   St.  Emmelina  died  in  A.D.   :*7u. 
Their  names  are  commemorated  together  on 
•  Oth. 

Basil,  ST.  [A.D.  328—379],  distinguished 
from  his  father  and  several  others  of  the 
name  by  being  designated  "  THE  GRKAT,"  a 
learned  .aid  pious  Bishop  of  Caesar,  a,  in  ( '.ij»- 
padon'a,  who  laboured  earnestly  for  the  ex 
tinction  of  misbelief  and  disunion  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
four  sufferers  of  noble  ancestry  in  the  M.txi- 
minian  peisecution,  his  maternal  grandfather 
inaMvr.  and  his  paternal  grandfather, 
with  his  wit1.-  Marrina,  havinir  to  Lave  his 
estate  in  Pont  us  for  a  banishment  and  con- 
c-isilm.-nt  of  seven  years.  St.  Basil's 
HII  advoi-.it"  and  rhetorician,  was  also  named 
Basil,  and  his  mother  Emmelina.  Tln-y  hail 
tive  sons  and  five  daughters.  St.  Basil  was 

-t  of  tin-  sons,  St.  (iregory  of 
mother,  and   St.    P.-t.-r  of  Sebasta  third,  all 
these  three  sons  becoming  bishops. 
St  Basil  the  (Jn-at  was  born  at  Caesarea, 

:>adocia,  where  also  he  first  received 
his  education.  From  his  native  city  he  was 
•^nt  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  became 
known  for  his  eloquence  and  goodness.  On 
leaving  <  "i;--  ;:,tinople,  he  prosecuted  a 

;ty  life  for  live  or  six  years   Ion 
Athens-,  where  he  had  St.  ( in -_r<->ry  Xa/.ian/.<  n 
tor  his    friend   and    fellow-student.     In    his 
•arly  life  St.    Kisil    s»-tlle<l   as  a  teacher  of 

and    a    schoolmaster    in     Ca 
md    was    charged     by     his     sister     Marrina 
with    some    fre.-dom    of    conduct   arid   world- 

mdiu-ed  by  tho  admiration  with 
which  ho  was  courted  by  all  around.  But 
t  revulsion  soon  came,  and  then  he  adopted 
in  ascetic-  life,  his  brother  Naucratius 
iavin-  already  become  a  hermit.  Having 
n«ted  the  hennits  of  Egypt,  Palestine, 
C'aelesyria,  and  Mesopotamia,  he  resolved 
finally  to  settle  down  in  a  monastic  life  at 


Neocaesarea,  in  Pontus,  where  his  father's 
estates  were  situated:  a  place  which  he 
describes  in  glowing  terms  as  full  of  natural 
beauty,  and  where  the  whole  family  appear 
to  have  lived  together  on  their  property  with 
a  kind  of  religious  discipline.  Here,  and  in 
the  first  instance  among  his  own  connexions, 
St.  Basil  established  the  system  of  csenobite, 
or  common,  life,  in  the  place  of  the  solitary, 
or  hermit,  life  :  the  system  thus  established -by 
St.  Basil  being  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  communities  of  "  solitaries  "  established 
by  St.  Antony  and  the  fully-developed  Bene 
dictine  system  of  social  communities  which 
represents  the  monastic  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Under  his  rule,  in  the  first  instance, 
arose  that  life  of  combined  industry  and 
devotion  which  became  the  glory  of  Bene 
dictine  monasteries. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  about  thirty-six 

years   of   age,   in   A.D.    364,   that    St.    Basil 

MHO  a  priest,  though  he  had  been  a  deacon 

for     M  vt  ral     years.        He    was     ordained    by 

Eusebins,  the    hi>torian,  Bishop   of  Caesar*  a. 

He    assisted   Eusebius    with    his    theological 

leaning  during  a  period  of  great  difficulty, 

and  on  the  Bishop's  death,  in  370,  he  was 

ed  to   the   vacant    see,   thus    becoming 

Bishop  of  his  native  place. 

As  Bishopof  *  3t  Basil  encountered 

much  trouble  and  mortification  through   his 
abundant   charity  towards  the    Semi-Arians, 
and  his  too-confiding  trust  in  their  promises. 
His  own  orthodoxy  came  to  be  suspected  by 
his    Kpiscopal  brethren,   and  his   efforts    at 
r-  conciliation  were  regarded  as  evidence  that 
his    sympathies    were    on    the    Arian    side. 
When  he  showed  great  friendship  for  Eustu- 
thius.  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  Semi-Arianism,  lie  himself  wa* 
refused  communion  by  Theodotus,  Bishop  of 
;  olis,  and   his  own  brother  sided  with 
Theodotus,   severely  blaming    St.    Basil  for 
Mindly  and   credulously   accepting   the  pro- 
'iis  of  Eustathius,  and  for  thus  causing 
trouble  to  the  Church,  instead  of  really  pro 
moting  charity.      Knstathius  soon  afterwards 
declared  himself  openly  to  be  of  the  SemjL- 
Arian  party,  condemned   the   Nicene  Creed, 
and  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.      St.  Basil  was   thus   con 
vinced  of  the  error  into  which  his  charitable 
hopefulness  had  led  him,  and  before  his  death 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  more  keen-sighted 
Theodotus.      His  single-hearted   endeavours 
to  bring  about  union  were  thus  defeated,  but 
his  charitable  intent  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
when  the  Emperor  Valens,  in  his  progress 
through     Asia     Minor,     enforced    Arianism 
wherever  he  went,  he  left  the  Church  in  Cap1 
padoeia  unmolested.     Another  great  effort  of 
his  life  was  directed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Piastern  and  Western   Churches,  which 
were  already  showing  marked  symptoms  of 
those   divergencies  which  were  to  end  in  a 
total  breach.     There  were  several  points  of 
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difference,  but  that  to  which  St.  Basil  directed 
himself  was  that  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  died,  however,  without 
seeing  the  dispute  settled,  and  it  broke  out 
ti.-n  ely  afterwards. 

St.  Basil  died  on  January  1st,  379,  with 
tho  words  of  the  Psalmist  on  his  lips — "  O 
Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit." 
His  funeral  was  attended  with  such  a  con 
course  of  people,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Chris 
tians,  that  many  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd. 
He  left  behind  him  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  have  not  come  down  to  our 
time,  and  many  homilies  on  the  Psalms,  a 
few  of  which  survive.  But  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  one  in  nine  homi 
lies  on  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
which  he  entitled  the  Hexaemeron,  or  Six 
Days'  Work  of  Creation.  His  whole  writings, 
as  known  to  us,  occupy  three  folio  volumes. 

Basil,  BISHOP  OF  ANCYRA,  waa  a  native  of 
the  city  over  which  he  eventually  presided  as 
bishop,  and  was  originally  a  physician.  He 
belonged  to  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
.stantius,  but  was  deposed  from  his  see  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica  in  A.D.  347,  though  he 
still  held  possession  of  it  through  his  favour 
with  the  Emperor.  He  was,  however,  finally 
deposed  by  the  Arians  in  360,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  St.  Athanasius  considered  that  his 
diversion  from  the  Catholic  faith  was  more  in 
name  than  reality. 

Basil,  LITURGY  OF  ST.     [LITURGIES.] 

Basil,  MONKS  OF  ST. — This  is  the  moat 
ancient  order  of  monks,  and  in  so  called 
because  the  rule  observed  is  that  which  St. 
Basil  composed  when  he  and  his  friends 
adopted  the  recluse  life.  Nearly  all  the 
monks  of  the  East  are  still  under  this  rule, 
and  those  who  are  in  holy  orders  are  called 
"Caloyers."  There  have  also  been  many 
communities  of  them  on  Mount  Athos,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from 
very  ancient  times  ;  and  in  these  monasteries 
or  "  Cauras,"  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  is  observed 
in  a  very  austere  form. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  ST.  \d.  A.D.  362.]— A 
priest  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  who  vigorously 
opposed  Arianism  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
For  about  thirty  years  he  was  extremely  /••  d- 
ous  in  contending  against  Arian  innovations 
of  every  kind,  and  in  however  high  a  quarter 
they  might  be  supported.  At  length  his 
opposition  to  the  attempts  which  Julian  the 
Apostate  made  to  restore  Paganism  brought 
on  him  the  personal  fury  of  that  Emperor 
when  he  was  visiting  Ancyra.  By  his  order 
Basil  was  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  length 
burned  to  death  with  hot  irons  on  June  29th, 
362.  He  is  commemorated  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  Martyrologies  on  March  22nd. 

Basil  of  Bulgaria.     [BOGOMILES.] 


Basilians.     [BASIL,  MONKS  OK  ST.] 

Basilica. — This  word  is  a  Latin  form  ofc 

the     Greek     word    fm*itike,     which    literally 
signifies  a   royal    residence  01  :  ut  ic 

very   early    (Christian    times   it    came   to   be  » 
common  oengnation    f..r  a  church,  from  tht 
;u:it  when  the   lioman   Empire  became  8) 
Christian  government,  many  building  \vhicl 
had   formerly   been    kiiown*a.s   basilicas    wen 
turned  into  churches.     These  lioman  b.^ 
were,     however.    n.>t     royal    iv.-idenci-s,    bur 
.;     halls    of    ju>tice.    being    used     for  tin 
admini>tration     of      the     law,     and     also    a| 
convenient  places  of  shelter  and  promenade 
They    varied     ill     si/e,    Imt     v, 
very    large,    One    \\hich   remains  in    ruins  a 
Pompeii     having     been      two     hundred     anc 
twenty    feet    lone  by   eighty    !'•••  t   wide,   am 
about    sixty    feet    hiirh.       This    is   an    < 
building,  with  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  vestibult 
at  one  end.  and  an  nicloMire  culled  the  tribu 
nal    at   the    other  :    the     Koman    jnstiee-hai 
thus  containing  the  characteristic  structural 
features     of    the     churches    of     lal 
[APSE.] 

The  experience  furnished  by  these  building* 
as  places  of  public  assembly  doubtless  led  tqj 
their  appropriation   a>    churches;  and    \\hei 
churches  began   to    be    regarded   as    publi 
buildings,  and  to  be  built  on  a  dfrfl 

the  Emperor   Constantino    and   by    wealth- 
private  persons,  the  pattern  of  the  batijH 
was  still  followed.       ll>  n<  >  .  among   the  olfl 
churches  of  Koine  there   are    t  ^ 
bear  the  name  of  bu.-i.i-  ..-.  that  of  the  Late 
ran,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  said  to  beo  • 
Constantino's  foundation.     The  great  ( 'hurc. 
of  St.  Peter  waa  of  a  similar  form  un 
placed  by  the  present  one  in   th- 
century,  and   so  also  was  that  of  St.   Paul 
without  the  walls,  both  of  these  also  havin: 
been  commenced  by  Constantine.      All  thes 
churches  have  be,  n   rebuilt,  but  the  aiicien 
basilican  chara  :       :  .    1  in  tha 

of  St.  Agnes.    How  that  chai  .  ucoi 

porated    into    the    architecture    of     Lnglis 
churches    will    be   seen    in    another    articl 
[CHURCH  AKCHITKI  TIKI:]  ;  but  it  may  be  met 
tioned,    in    conclusion,   that    Sir    Chri.-t< 
Wren  introduced  it  into  most  of  his  chui 
and  that  it  hits  been  revived  in   recent  time* 
Examples  of  modern  basilican  churches  ma 
be  seen  in  that  of  Wiltoi..  ibury,  an 

that  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  Oxford. 

Basilides  [A.D.  273]. — A  military  m 
mentioned    by    the    ecclesiastical     historiai 
Eusebius.      H--   was  an  oilicer  of  the    gi. 
of  Aquila,  Governor  of  Egypt,  and  wa- 
dered    to    superintend    the    execution    of 
Christian  lady  named  Potami;ena.       II 
tected  her  from  insult  on  the  way,   an  : 
gratefully  promised  that  when  she  came  in! 
the  presence   of   her   Saviour   she  would,  i 
return,  pray  for  his  conversion.       Not  Ion 
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afterwards  Basilides  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  was  beheaded  at  Alexandria. 
11.  is  commemorated  on  June  12th. 

Basilidians.  —  The  followers  of  the 
Gnostic  leader,  Basilides,  who  established  a 
:ige  corruption  of  Christianity  similar  to 
that  of  Simon  Magus,  some  time  U-tw.  en  the 
death  of  St.  John  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  century. 

Basilides  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  learned 
in  early  life  in  the  same  school  of  philosophy  as 
that  in  which  Simon  Magus  was  brought 
up,  but  he  had  also  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Blenander,  and  was  thus  brought  into  the 
direct  current  of  thought  which  was  headed 
by  Simon.  His  system  was  an  amalgamation 
oi  I'ythagoreanism,  the  Oriental  superstitions 
of  India,  and  imperfect  ideas  of  Christianity. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  was  an  imaginary 
Supreme  15.  ing,  whom  Basilides  named 
s,"  a  name  apparently  suggested  by 
HJIU-:  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  (J  reek  numeral 
letters  which  spell  the  name  Meithra*  :  that 
given  to  the  Persian  iron-god.  Thus,  as  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  name  Meithra*,  $/5+1i+'JVi<»^\aoo] 
is  3G5,  a  number  is  arrived  at  which  may  be 
again  distributed  into  seven  numbers,  when 
it  is  made  into  the  word  used  by  Basil  ides 

From   Abraxa8  were 


descended    personified    attributes     of    God, 
Abraxas  developing  Understanding,  I'nder- 

standinir  the  Word,  and  so  on.  From 
these  airain  descended  365  orders  of  angels, 
and  by  the  lowest  of  these  angelic  orders, 
among  whom  was  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
the  world  was  created.  Other  angels  w.  r.- 
the  guardian  angels  of  other  nations,  and 
when  their  dissensions  brought  in  corrup 
tion,  the  Supreme  sent  down  Hi-  Son  1'nder- 
standin-r,  who  joined  Himself  to  the  Mm 
i  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  corrupt 
man,  and  who  was  put  to  de;tth  by  the  God 
of  the  .J.ws.  Many  fanciful  superstitions 
besides  tin  se  entered  into  the  system  of 
I'.;t-ilid.  s,  and  what  there  was  of  Christianity 
in  it  was  obscured  or  contradicted  by  them. 

The  Basilidians  were  little  known  beyond 
Egypt,  but  evidence  that  they  spread  to 
extent  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  fart 
that  the  name  of  Basilides  and  some  of  his 
doctrines  were  known  in  Spain  two  or  three 
•  euturies  later. 

Basire,  ISAAC  [A.D.  1607—  1676].—  This 
venerable  man,  who  was  a  native  of  .!< 
beeame  in  his  later  life  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
and  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland.  Being 
driven  from  his  benefices  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  took  shelter 
with  the  king  at  Oxford  ;  and  \\hen  that  city 
surrendered,  he  determined  to  go  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  principles  of 
the  church  of  England  known  in  the 
t.  Setting  out  in  the  year  1646,  he 


travelled  through  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  received  with  friend 
liness,  and  even  distinction,  by  the  Greek 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem  and  Aleppo.  On  his  way  home 
ward,  he  was  offered  the  Professorship  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Weissembourg, 
in  Transylvania,  and  there  he  settled  for 
several  years.  At  the  Restoration,  Basire 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  position 
» i  chdeacon  of  Northumberland,  dying  in 
October,  1676.  His  efforts  to  restore  open 
communion  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
English  churches  fell  to  the  ground. 

Basle,     CONFESSION     OF.       [PROTESTANT 

CONFKSSIONS.] 

Basle,  COUNCIL  OF.     [PAPAL  SCHISM.] 

Basnage,  BENJAMIN  [A.D.  1580—1652], 
a  native  of  Normandy,  and  a  Huguenot 
minister  there.  He  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  preached  for  some  time  at  Norwich.  He 
wn>te  a  treatise  on  the  Church,  which  was 
printed  at  La  Korhelle  in  1612. 

Basnage,    ANTONY     [A.D.     1610—1691], 

tin-  eldest  sun  of  the  j  .receding,  was  a  minister 
veux,  but  had  to  fly  to  Holland,  spending 
his  later  days  at  /utphen. 

Basnage,  SAMI-KL  [A.D.  1638—1721], 
tin-  son  ot  the  preceding,  was  also  a  minister 
at  /nt)  .Inn,  and  wrote  some  works  on  Church 
history. 

Basnage,  J  AMES  [A.  i>.  1653  —  1 723],  grand 
son  of  Beniainin,  and  son  of  Henry,  a  lawyer 
of  some  note,  was  a  Protestant  minister  at 
lion  en.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works 
bearing  more  or  less  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
including  a  "History  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Time  of  our  Lord,"  in  many  volumes;  a 
"  <  hurch  History,''  in  two  folio  volumes  ;  a 
"Treasury  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical 
Monuments,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments." 

Bassus.  -Saints  of  this  name,  and  be 
longing  to  early  periods  of  Church  history, 
are  commemorated  on  March  19th,  October 
20th,  and  November  23rd  in  Roman  Martyr- 
ologies. 

Bath. — This  name  was  often  given  to  the 
font,  or  piscina,  or  BAPTISTERY.  It  was  also  a 
symbolical  name  of  baptism. 

Bath  and  Wells,  BISHOPPIC  OF. — This 
is  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Somersetshire, 
which  was  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
province  or  county  of  Somerset  from  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  in  the  year  909.  After 
several  variations  in  the  title  of  the  see,  and 
after  its  removal  from  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Wells  to  the  Monastic  Church  of  Bath, 
and  back  again,  it  was  finally  settled,  in 
A.D.  1135,  that  the  bishopric  should  be  called 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  bishops  being 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 
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of  Wells,  and  the  two  churches  having  equal 
honour  as  cathedrals.  [WELLS,  BISHOPRIC  OF.] 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery  of  Bath, 
however,  no  new  foundation  was  made  there, 
and  it  has  never  received  a  cathedral  estab 
lishment  ;  hence,  Wells  is  the  actual  see, 
although  Bath  still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
title  of  the  bishops.  The  bishopric  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  its  popu 
lation  in  1881  being  423,705,  and  the  income 
of  the  bishop  being  fixed  at  £5,000. 

The,  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixty-right 
bishops  of  this  see  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  time. 

WELLS. 


BATH. 

John     de    Villula,  I    Godefrid 

or  of  Tours      .  1088    | 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 


.  1123 


The  original  Cathedral  of  Wells  was  the 
church  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  which 
had  been  established  by  King  Ine  in  A.D.  704, 
near  a  spring  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  and 
hence  called  "The  Wells."  This  early 
cathedral,  falling  into  ruins  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  was  restored  and  partly  re 
built  by  Bishop  Robert  [A.D.  1136—1166].  A 
few  years  afterwards  an  entirely  new  church 
was  begun,  and  its  erection  having  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  long  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Joscelin  [A.D.  1206—1242],  the  existing  nave, 
transepts,  the  west  front,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  central  tower  were  completed  about 
1 250.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  tower  were  built  between  1318  and 
1326,  the  Presbytery  between  1329  and  1363, 
and  the  two  western  towers  between  1366 


Athelm  . 
Wulfhelm 
Elphege 
Wulfhelm 
Brihthelm 
Kyueward 
Sigar   . 

Accession. 
.     909 
.    914 
.     923 
.    938 
.    956 
.     973 
.     975 

Alfwin 
Living 
Ethel  win 
Brihtwiu 
Mere  wit 
Duduc 
Giso     . 

^cce 

ssion. 
997 
999 
1013 
1013 
1"_'7 
1033 
1061 

Robert    .        .        .  1136 

John  Clerk     .        .  1523 

Reginald    Fitz 

William  Knight     . 

Jocelin        .        .1174 

William  Barlow     .  1549 

Savaric    .        .        .1192 

Gilbert  Bourne      .  1554 

Jocelin  Troteman  .  1206 

Gilbert  Berkeley      1560 

Boger      .        .        .1244 

Thomas  Godwin     .  1584 

William  Button     .  1248 

John  Still       .        .  1593 

Walter  Giffard       .  1265 
William  Button     .  1267 

James  Montague   .  1608 
Arthur  Lake  .        .  1616 

Kobert  Bur  u  ell      .  1275 

William  Laud        .  1626 

William  de  March.  1293 

Leonard  Ma  we       .  1628 

Walter  Hasleshaw.  1302 

Walter  Curll  .        .  1629 

John  Drokensford.  1309 

William  Piers        .  1632 

Ralph    of   Shrews 

Robert  Creighton  .  1670 

bury     .        .        .  1329 

Peter  Hews  .        .  1673 

John  Barnet  .        .  1363 

Thomas  Ken  .        .  1685 

John  Harewell       .  1366 

Richard  Kidder     .  1691 

Walter  Skirlaw     .  1386 
Ralph  Erghurn      .  1388 
Henry  Bowett        .  1401 

George  Hooper      .  1704 
John  Wynne  .        .1727 
Edward  Willes       .  1714 

Nicolas  Bubwith   .  1407 

Charles  Moss         .  1774 

John  Stafford         .  1425 
Thomas  Beckington  1443 
Robert  Stilliugton.  14G6 

Richard  Beadon     .  1802 
George  Henry  Law  1824 
Richard  Bagot       .  1845 

Richard  Fox  .        .  1491 

Robert  John  Eden 

Oliver  King    .        .  1495 
Hadrian  de  Castello  1504 
Thomas  Wolsey     .  1518 

(Lord  Auckland)  1851 
Lord  Arthnr  Chas. 
Hervey        .        .  1869 

and   1-rJl.      The   western   portion,   excepting 
the  towers,  is  thus  in  tin    li.uiy  Eni 
and  the  eastern  in   tin-  ,md  thl] 

cathedral,  thus  completed  during  the  befl 
period  of  English  church  architecture,  is  oil 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  English  churchfll 
One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  the  doolfl 
fcPCh,  which  was  inserted  in  1338  to  suppjjfl 
tin-  central  tower  when  it  had  shown  signs  S 
giving  way. 

The  cathedral  establishment  of  Wells  con. 
of  a  dean,  four  canons,  a  i-re.-.-nt,,r, 
chancellor,  and  treasurer,  forty-two  pivben- 
darii  s,  and  three  j.ri, >t  -  vicars,  or  minor' 
canons.  The  endowments  yield  an  incomeM 
about  £4,000  a  \ 

Bath,  BISHOPRIC  OK.     [BATH  AND  WELLS, 

l!l»loi'KIi:  OF.] 

Bathilda,    ST.,  or  Baldochilde     [d. 
A.D.  680].— The  wife  of  Clevis   III..  King  of 
the  Franks,  and  tho  mother  of  Hothaire  II., 
Childeric  II.,  andTheodoricIl I.     Sh-   "'asiB 
English  lady,  but  was  captured,  and  carried™ 
France  as  a  sla\  married,  to 

the   king  about  A.D.    640,  but  on 
became  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  n-mained 
so  lor  many  years.     She  used  all  her  authority 
in  endeavouring  r  and  reform  abuH 

in  Church  and  State,  and  is  highly  < •omnienjH 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tom  <  KurchH 

and  religious  houses  owed  their  foundation  to 
her,  and  among  them  the  [  Abbey  oA 

Corbie,  in    Picardy.       When    compelled    to 
resign  her  post  as  Regent,  Mathilda  retired  to 
one  of  the  nunneries   \\hi.h  >h-   had  founded* 
near  Paris,  that  of  Ch.  11.  s,  whore  she  died  on* 
Jan.  30th,  680,  the  day  on  which  she  is  com 
memorated  being  that  of  her  death. 

Baton.  -The  silver  or  ivory  staff  of  a 
precentor,  with  which  he  beats  time  when 
leading  the  singing  of  wrvie.-s.  anthems,  or 
hymns  on  solemn  festival  occasions. 

Bavon,  ST.  [A.D.  589— 653].— The  patron 
saint  of  <  iheiit,  in  Flanders,  and  of  Haarlem,  in 
Holland,    whose    prop,  r    nun.     was    A 1  levin. 
He  was  of   m.Me   family,  and  having  lived  a 
profligate   life,    was  ronvi-rt.-d   l.y  tin-  denH 
of  his  wife  ami  the  preaching  of  St.  .'• 
and  retired  into  the  m-.n,,- 

(Jhent.  win -re,  and  in  secluded  places  near,  he 
practised  great  austerities. 

In  his  early  days  St.  Bavon  had  been  on- 
gaged,  like  John  Newton,  in  the  slave-tnfl 
uid  it  is  related  that  when  he  be -ran  to  lead  a 
life  of  repentance,  he  saw  one  da\  .M.insr 
towards  him  a  man  whom  he  had  fonnoB 
sold.  The  pangs  of  remorse  which  s.-i/.ed  him 
at  the  sight  may  be  imagined.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  cried  aloud,  "  It  is  II 
who  sold  you,  bound  with  thoii">  :  r.  inemlwr 
not,  I  beseech  you.  the  wrong  that  I  did  you, 
:>ut  grant  me  one  prayer  :  beat  me  with  rods* 
and  shave  my  head,  as  is  done  to  thieves,  and 
cast  me  bound  hand  and  foot  into  prison. 
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•  Phis  is  the  punishment  I  deserve ;  and 
perhaps,  if  you  will  do  this,  the  mercy  of 
God  will  grant  my  pardon."  Nuthing  would 
Content  Bavon  till  the  sufferer  by  his  old  in 
justice  did  as  he  was  desired. 

Bawdkyn. — A  name  given  to  the  cloth 
Df  gold,  which  was  so  extensively  used  for 
jhurch  vestments,  hangings,  A:c.  The  name 
was  corrupted  from  Bagdad,  Babylon,  or 
L5alda<  -ca,  whence  the  fabric  wad  imported. 
[BALUACCHINO.] 

Baxter,  RICHARD. — One  of  the  most 
t'amous  Nonconformist  divines  of  the  Rebel 
lion  and  K'-st oration.  He  was  the  only  child 
jf  Richard  Baxter,  of  Eaton  Constautine,  near 
•NIIV  \\>bury,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  daughter 
jf  Richard  Adenly,  of  Rowton,  near  High 
Ercall,  and  was  born  Nov.  12th,  1615,  at 
Eiowton,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  ten  years 
with  his  grandfather  before  going  home.  His 
3arly  tea. •him;  was  from  the  readers  at 
ttowtou  ami  K:iton  Constantine  (thes. 
lot  tin;  incumbents  of  parishes,  but  their 
substitutes,  sometimes  priests,  sometimes  »niy 
s,  but  not  licensed  to  preach),  of  whom 

<  no  good  account.  "They  read  Com- 

non   Prayer,"    he   says,    "  on    Sundays    and 

Uoly-da\s,   and  taught  School  and  tipled  on 

.      \V.  ek-days,   and   wliipt    the  boys   when 

re  drunk,  so  that  we  changed  them 
.-iv  oft."  Alter  that  he  went  to  school  at 
(liirh  Kreall,  and  then  to  Wroxeter,  but  was 

.1  University, having  instead  a  private 
Aitor  at  Ludlow.     This  tutor,   in   16.';; 
•uadt •«  I  him  to  try  a  courtier's  life,  and  got 
liin  an  invitation  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Ma.-ti-r  of  the  Revels.     A  month  of  it,  how- 

ifl  enough  for  Baxter;  he  returned  to 
Shropshire,  in  1»;:J8  was  ordained  deacon  and 

i'V  .lohn  Thornborough,  Bishop  of 
-•'•r,  ln-cain.-  Master  of  Dudley  School, 
Uftd,  after  about  nine  months,  cunt"  of  Bridire- 
lorth.  Though  he  had,  on  taking  holy  ord'-rs. 
iii-ra.lv  studied  in  some  degree  the  que.-tion 
'••t  wt- ,  n  the  Church  and  Dissent,  and  had  then 
nolined  towards  the  former  side,  what  was 
•ailed  the  Etcetera  Oath  put  him  again  upon  the 
iiibjeet.  This  was  an  oath  whirh  An-hliishnp 
Baud's  canons  of  1640  required  to  be  tiki  n  by 

:a  and  academics  that  they  approved 

rine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
•Inurltnd,  and  would  never  consent  to  the 
iteration  of  its  government  by  archbishops, 
"ishops.  deans,  archdeacons,  et  cetera.  The 
general  Puritan  dislike  of  Episcopacy  was 
nuch  airuravfited  by  mysteries  supposed  to 
urk  in  the  shadow  of  the  et  cetera,  and  many 
l>'ix'y.  Baxter  am<>n-  them,  refused  the  oath, 
aid  were  indeed  confirmed  in  their  dislike  by 
t.  But  it  was  not  widely  enforced,  by  reason 
iot  only  of  the  storm  raised  by  it,  but  of  the 
'iitbr.-;iks against  the  Church,  and  generally  of 
'he  approach  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  Baxter 
•vas,  in  10  to,  made  Lecturer  of  Kidderminster, 
-he  old  vicar  being  sequestered.  Though 


taking  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  he  did  not 
follow  his  party  to  extremes  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
preaching  before  and  conversing  with  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he  did  not  express  himself  at  all 
strongly  in  his  favour.  Still,  he  could  not  be 
at  peace  at  Kidderminster,  but  was  more  than 
once  driven  thence  by  the  Royalists.  Part  of 
his  time  he  spent  at  Gloucester,  part  at 
Coventry,  and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
1645,  he  entered  the  Parliamentary  army  as  a 
chaplain,  serving  for  two  years.  Leaving  the 
army  then  on  account  of  his  health  ("  bleed 
ing,"  he  says,  "  a  Gallon  of  Blood  by  the 
Nose  "),  he  returned  to  Kidderminster,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration,  when  the 
old  vicar  was  restored.  During  this  time 
(1654)  he  was  on  the  committee  appointed*  by 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Parliament  to  settle  what 
were'  the  "  fundamentals  of  religion."  His 
Kidderminster  life  can  be  studied  at  large  in 
his  own  Lif>  and  Times,  edited  by  Matthew 
Sylvester,  or  in  Calamy's  "  Life"  of  him,  which 
is  an  abridgement  of  the  above ;  and  the 
rts  of  public  disputations  in  which  he  was 
riiLMiT'-d  may  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
n  as  to  what  were  his  opinions. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
known  as  a  favourer  of  the  monarchy, 
preached  a  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  was  made  a  Chaplain-iu-Ordinary  (June 
•J-"».  1660).  He  now  comes  more  into  public 
notice;  was  a  K<>\al  Commissioner  at  the 
v  ('Miitfi-ence  for  the  revision  of  the 
er  Book  (April  15— July  24,  1661),  one 
of  the  sub-committee,  three  on  each  side,  ap 
pointed  durinir  the  proceedings  as  "  dis 
putants,"  and  was  requested  by  his  party  to 
draw  up  a  substitute  for  the  Prayer 
Book.  This  work,  which  he  did  alone 
in  a  fortnight,  has  always  been  excessively 
lauded  by  Evangelicals:  "All  who  are  com 
petent  judges  allow  it  to  be  an  excellent  per- 
fci •nrincf,"  says  the  Biographia  Britannica  ; 
"  One  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  ritual 
kind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "he  had  ever  seen;" 
"  Few  better  liturgies  exist,"  said  William 
Orme,  Congregational  minister,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Baxter,"  1830;  but  the  Prayer  Book  is  cer 
tainly  one  of  the  better  liturgies  which  Mr. 
Orme  allows  to  exist. 

But  before  this,  in  October,  1660,  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford  had  been  offered  to 
Baxter,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  re 
fusing  it  (dated  1st  November)  is  in  "Syl 
vester,"  p.  282.  Before  the  Royal  Declaration, 
he  says,  he  should  have  thought  it  unlawful 
to  accept  it ;  this  declaration,  issued  29th 
October,  announced  the  king's  intention  of 
associating  the  presbyters  in  many  ways  with 
the  bishops,  and  so  far  changed  Baxter's 
opinion;  nevertheless, he  refuses  ("as because 
I  am  conscious  that  it  will  overmatch  my 
sufficiency,  and  affright  me  with  the  remem 
brance  of  my  Account  for  so  great  an  Under 
taking,  &c.,  so  specially  because  will  it  very 
much  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting 
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of  the  Church's  Peace  ") ;  and  he  concludes  by 
asking  that  the  old  vicar  of  Kiddermin>ter 
may  be  promoted,  and  he  himself  made  vicar. 
But  this  was  not  done,  and  Baxter  remained 
in  London,  officiating  occasionally  till  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  19, 
K5G2,  when  he  refused  his  subscription,  and 
thus  formally  left  the  Church  of  England. 
He  lived  quietly  at  Acton  till  the  first 
Conventicle  Act,  passed  in  1664,  expired  in 
1670,  and  then  began  public  preaching  to  his 
own  party  ;  but  under  the  "  Five  Mile  "  Art, 
by  which  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  a  town,  he  was  an 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  He  was  re- 
leas.ed  by  habeas  corpus,  but  in  1670  the  second 
Conventicle  Act  was  passed;  still,  in  1(372 
under  the  Royal  Indulgence,  Baxter  resumed 
his  preaching,  and  continued  it  at  intervals 
of  much  opposition ;  at  one  time  he  was  again 
indicted  under  the  "Five  Mile"  Act,  ami  a 
medical  certificate  saved  him  from  imprison 
ment.  At  last,  in  1685,  he  was  committed  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  based  on  passages  in  his 
Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  reflected  on  the  pre 
lates  of  the  Establishment ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  May  he  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  before 
Lord  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice,  who  treated  him 
with  the  most  scandalous  insolence,  and  would 
in  »t  allow  his  counsel  to  speak.  (See  Macaulay's 
History,  i.  240,  People's  Ed.)  He  was  sen 
tenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  the 
next  year  received  a  pardon  from  James  II., 
and  from  that  time  lived  quietly  till  his 
death,  on  the  8th  December,  1691.  Though 
married  in  1662,  to  Margaret  Charlton,  he 
had  no  children. 

Baxter  was  a  sort  of  religious  free-lance, 
opposing  many  of  those  who  for  want  of  a 
better  word  have  been  called  "  his  party" 
nearly  as  much  as  he  did  the  Church  her 
self.  His  religious  system,  as  far  at  it 
differs  from  ordinary  Protestantism,  there  is 
no  one  word  to  describe  except  Bojcterianisrn, 
which  has  sometimes  been  used ;  it  is  roughly 
described  as  a  mean  between  Calvinism  (the 
well-known  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its 
extreme  form)  and  Arminianism  (which  is 
nearer  to  modern  Church  of  England  doc 
trine),  and  consists  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  those  predestined  at  all  events  to 
salvation  and  those  who  may  be  saved  by 
improving  the  grace  conferred  on  them. 

Baxter's  works,  the  voluminous  writings  of 
a  learned  man,  have  not  yet  been  collected, 
except  the  practical  ones  by  William  Orme, 
1830.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  them,  as 
The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  The  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  are  perhaps  now  less  read  than 
formerly,  but  150  years  ago  they  were  con 
sidered  essential  to  devotional  reading  with 
the  Bible  a/id  Prayer  Book,  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  His 
few  poems,  published  by  Pickering,  1821, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  fine  in  them,  are 


very  uncertain;  part  of  one,  called  the  Vale 
diction,  which  lias  some  .1  lines,  is* 
given  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  Jluusektim 
Poetry,  p.  100  ;  and  the  beautiful,  too  little 
known,  hymn — 

Christ  leads  us  through  no  darker  rooms 
Thuu  He  went  through  before, 

is  from  a  poem  of  his  called  Tin  Curtnant  and 
<'/i.      A  litt  of  hi.-,  works  is  in 
."  i.  410. 

Bayle,    PIERRE    DB,    a    French    critical 

writi-r  "i  tin-    s<  rond   half  uf  tin-   .-~rv.-iite.-uth 

Centu:  .    KH1  Ot'    .li;m    ili-     liaylr,    PrO- 

:.t    minister    »i     ('aria,    in   the    south  ol 

is  born  Ni.vi-mbi-r  Is.  lt,J7.    V 
at  the    I'uiv. T-ity  -.1    Toul.,u>«-  t»r  •  du- 
he  joined  the  Koman  C.ith-.lic  Church  '.March 
19,     I'.-..-  .     1'ut     was     ftfl  limfl 

AflgOflt  '-'I,  1670).       On   the  -1th    N 

mot  of  I'll. 

the  Pr«'t<  .-:ai;l    I'ur.  ..    an<l  hel( 

the    post    till    the    unm  i-Mty    was    supprefl^l 
July  '.',    I'.M,   on   which   he   lelt  r'r.iiie.-  am 
s.-ttled  in    K-'ttenlain.       In   tt  ir  h^ 

made      Professor     of     Philo>ophy     am 
lli.-tory    there   in  the    newly--  Illua 

trious  School,"  but  was  di-ju  md  of  his  offio^H 
1690,  on  the  publication  of  a  pamphli-t  callei 
"Advice  to  Refugees,"  supposed,  but  withou 
much  reason,  to  be  hi>.  ;  poli 

tically  to  favour  the  French  as  against  th>  - 
Dutch. 

Bayle    was    a    leading    man    among    th 
French  Protestants,  and  wrote  a  good  deal^l 
their  side.      In  1680  he  published  a  disaeiH 
tion   on   the    Eucharist,    in    tin-   form    • 
answer  to  a  work  by  a  Jesuit  father,  imm" 
de  Valois,  against  the  opinions  of  Des  Cai^H 
on  the  nature  of  bodi- s.       In   1»5>2  he  \\rot 
two  works  in  reply  to  the  History  off'<ilrinint> 
by  Louis  Maimbourir,  a  General  CHli>ixm,an>  > 
an  Apology  for  the  Reformers,   of  which  th 
former  went  to  three  editions  in  his  lu.-timt 
and  was  continued  and  enlarged  in  i 

But  it  is  not  by  his  theol,  triral  writing 
that  Bayle  is  now  known,  or  even  by  hi 
Mature  Gala  tit  and  Nouvelles  d  ' '*tiqn 

de*  Lettres,  some  of  the  .  p.-riodice 

"reviews."  but  by  his  "Critical  and  1'hilosc 
pineal   Dictionary,'1  published  in  Iti!'"),  and 
second  edition  in  1702.      It  is  a  very  1- 
and  useful  book,  but  ill  arranged,  sceptical  i 
its     tendency,    and    much    disfigured     wit 
coarseness  of  more  kind*  thm   •  ne  ;  still, 
became     very     widely     circulated,     and     Wf 
translated  into  English  as  early  as  1710,  n 
published    in    1734,    5  vols.    folio,   and   tl 
J{ini/r<tfiJii'i  Uritnnnica  of  1747  was  prof  e> 
writton  on  its  plan.       Under  the  tr<-Titi-- 
le'a  portrait)    in  the  English  «-diti<-i. 
Latin    distich,   which   thus    translated    ma 
show  what  opinion  was  once  t -nt- -rtnin- 
him  : 

This  is  that  Bayle,  whose  writings,  while  they  liv 
We  doubt  if  more  delight  or  knowledge  give. 


Be 


Bayle  died  of  diseased  lungs,  December  28, 
170G.      "The  year,"  said  a    French  literary 
journal,  "  could  not    conclude  with   a  more 
.ble  loss  to  the  Republic  of  Letters." 

Beadle,  BEDELL  :    ONE  WHO  PROCLAIMS. 

There  are  ecclesiastical  beadles  and  secular 

beadles,    parochial    beadles   and    companies' 
beadles ;  there  are  also  university  bedells. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beadle  is  a  summon 
ing  officer,  the  word  having  the  same  root  as  the 
verb  to  bid  [BEDES]  ;  and  around  this  have 
uruwn  other  ministerial  duties  very  various. 
Thus,  a  parish  beadle  may  assist  the  church 
warden  in  seating  the  people  in  church  or  in 
keeping  order,  and  a  company's  beadle  may 
curry  about  all  sorts  of  messages  for  his  com 
pany. 

At  <  >xford  there  were  formerly  three  esquire 
bedells,  called  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law  and 
Medicine;  but  now  there  is  only  one,  with 
ordinary  bedells.  In  future  there  ar«  i  to 
lie  two  bedells  and  two  sub-bedells.  Their 
duties  arc  to  carry  the  vice-chancellor's  n. 
before  him,  and  to  summon  the  congregation-. 
At  Cambridge  there  used  to  be  three  enquire 
bedells  ;  now  there  are  but  two,  elected  by  the 
Senate  from  qualified  persons  who  are  nomi 
nated  by  tin-  <  '"uncil  of  th 

Beads.     [ROSAHY.] 

Beadsman. — One  who  offers  prayers  on 

b.  half  of  another. 

"  An  holy  hospital, 

In  which  seven  beadsmen,  that  had  vowed  all 
Their  life  to  service-  of  high  heaven's  King." 
Spenur. 

"  In  thy  danger 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayer ; 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman." 

Shakupwre. 
[BEDESMEN'.] 

Beam,  or  ROOD-BEAM.— The  ornamented 

a  which  crosses  the  chancel  where  there 
is    no    chancel-screen,  to  hold   the  rood,    or 

•  >r  crucifix. 

Beam-Light.  —  The  lamp  or  candle 
banking  from  the  rood-beam  in  honour  of 
the  reserved  Sacrament  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

Beatific  Vision, — The  sight  of  God  in 
His  glory.  It  is  a  vision  reserved  as  the 
crown  of  all  privileges  to  those  who  have,  or 
shall  have,  entered  Heaven.  Some  theolo 
gians  consider  that  the  words,  "  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time"  [John  i.  18]  are  still 
true,  and  that  the  vision  of  His  Person 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  Isniah,  Ezekiel,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  John,  was  that  of  God  the  Son 
Incarnate,  revealing  Himself  before  and  after 
His  Incarnation  in  the  form  of  His  (Jlnrifird 
Manho..<l,  "  the  King  in  His  beauty"  [Isaiah 
xxxiii.  17],  "the  First  and  the  Last  "  [Rev.  i. 
17,  18].  After  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
work,  those  who  enter  into  His  Kingdom  for 
:  will  have  a  further  privilege :  "  His 


servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall  see 
His  face ;  and  His  Name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads  "  [Rev.  xxii.  3,  4]. 

Beatification.  —  A  preliminary  and 
limited  form  of  canonization,  by  which,  not 
less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  person 
may  receive  the  title  of  "  blessed,"  though 
not  that  of  "  saint  "  until  the  long  enquiries 
preceding  canonization  have  been  completed. 
[CANONIZATION.]  Beatification  establishes 
the  person  beatified  as  an  object  of  saintly 
veneration  to  a  particular  order,  community, 
or  diocese,  but  not  to  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  world. 

Beatitude.  —  A  state  of  blessedness. 
[Lat.  beiititudo,  happiness.]  It  is  the  name 
given  to  the  "  Eight  Beatitudes  "  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  Matthew  v.  1  et  seqq. 

Beatrice,  ST.  [A.D.  303]. — The  sister  of 
Saints  Simplieius  and  Faustinus,  who  were 
beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
tluir  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  St. 
rice  lovingly  exerted  herself  to  recover 
their  bodies,  and  have  them  interred  with 
Christian  burial.  For  this  she  was  con 
demned  to  death,  and  after  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  persecutors  for  seven  months,  was 
eventually  strangled  in  prison.  The  three 
martyrs  are  commemorated  on  the  same  day, 
July'2'Jth, 

Beatrice,  ST.  [A.D.  1226].— An  Italian 
nun  of  the  thirteenth  century,  daughter  of 
the  Marquess  Azo,  and  a  collateral  ancestress 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  She  is 
commemorated  on  May  10th. 

Beausobre  [A.D.  1659-1738.]— Isaac  de 
.-<>biv  was  an  eminent  writer  among  the 
h  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  been  destined 
for  the  law  by  his  family,  but  disliking  that 
profession,  he  became  minister  at  Chatillon- 
sur-Indre,  in  Touraine,  in  1685.  Having 
resisted  too  strongly  for  his  safety  the  action 
of  the  laws  against  the  Huguenots,  he  was 
compelled  to  fly,  first  to  Rotterdam,  and  then 
to  Dessau,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Princess  of  Anhalt.  Afterwards  he  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  royal 
chaplain.  At  seventy  years  of  age  he  brought 
himself  into  much  odium  by  marrying  a 
young  girl,  and  was  suspended  from  his 
ministry  for  five  years.  During  his  suspen 
sion  Beausobre  wrote  the  most  learned  of  his 
works,  a  "  History  of  Manicheeism,"  in  two 
quarto  volumes.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
his  works,  it  is  unfinished.  He  was  much  in 
controversy  with  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  considered  the 
most  learned  Calvinist  of  his  age. 

B.C. — The  recently  instituted  degree  (at 
Cambridge)  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Bacca- 
laureus  Chirurgia}.  (See  B.A.  for  the  supposed 
derivation  of  fiaccalaureus.) 
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B.C.L.— Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  The 
first  degree  in  tin-  faculty  of  Law,  described  at 
Oxford  by  these  initials;  at  Cambridge  it  is, 
or  was,  more  commonly  described  as  LL.B. 
(not  L.L.B.),  Leg  urn  Baccalatiretm,  thus  includ 
ing-  the  other  branches  of  law,  as  statute  law 
and  canon  law;  it  is  now,  however,  often 
simply  written  B.L. 

B.D. — Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  Latin, 
S.T.B.,  or  Sanctcs  Theologies  Baccalaureus,  tho 
first  degree  granted  in  that  faculty;  granted 
only,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  study,  and 
as  a  result,  almost  or  quite  always  to  those 
in  holy  orders,  and  those  who  have  already 
graduated  in  Arts.  There  was  formerly  an 
exception  to  this  latter  rule  at  Cambridge, 
where  clergy  who  had  been  members  of  the? 
University  for  ten  years  were  allowed  by  an 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.D.  without  having  taken  any  oth-r;  they 
might  then  go  on  like  any  other  B.  D.  to  the  de 
gree  of  Doctor.  This  was  done  away  with  by 
the  statutes  of  1858,  reserving,  of  course,  the 
rights  of  the  existing  "Ten-year  Men."  A 
B.D.  degree  of  this  kind  was  taken  as  lately 
as  1882,  but  it  will  probably  be  the  last. 

Becket,  THOMAS. — Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  under  Henry  II.  The  story  that  his 
father  was  a  Crusader  and  his  mother  a  Moor 
ish  or  Saracen  princess,  who  followed  the 
Crusader  to  England  for  his  love,  has  long 
been  given  up :  it  is  clearly  what  is  now  called 
a  "  folk-story,"  a  legend  which  has  attached 
itself  to  many  people  and  been  versified  by 
poets  from  the  mediaeval  ballad-writers  down 
to  Wordsworth.  Thomas  Becket 's  parents  were 
Gilbert  and  Rose  Becket,  natives  of  Normandy ; 
Gilbert  settled  in  London  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  about  1118  his  son  Thomas  was 
born  in  the  City,  on  the  site,  according  to 
tradition,  of  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  Cheap- 
side.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Abbey,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
He  was  then,  as  we  should  now  say,  engaged 
in  business  with  his  father  and  other  London 
merchants,  till,  through  some  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  introduced  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  taken  into  his  household. 
Receiving  (doubtless  from  him)  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  much  preferment,  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury ; 
this  he  received  in  the  year  1 154.  In  October 
of  that  year  Henry  II.  came  to  tho  throne, 
and  Archbishop  Theobald,  doubtful  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Church,  resolved  to  place  n»  ar 
him  the  Archdeacon,  a  most  devoted  Chun  h- 
man.  By  his  means,  therefore,  Becket  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  in  lloo,  and  at  once 
went  up  to  court;  but  though  an  eai 
Churchman,  he  was  not  as  yet  widely  known 
to  be  such,  and  the  king  believed' that  he 
would  give  him  help  in  the  task  which  he 
proposed  himself,  namely,  the  reform  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.  Becket  also,  though 


in  -rave  matters  an  excellent  politician  and 
Statesman,  made  him-elf  very  familiar  with 
the  kin-  by  throwing  off  his  dignity  as  ar 
ecclesiastic  (he  was  only  in  deacon's  ordofl 
and  appearing  as  a  soldier  and  coin-tier;  anc 
in  the  obj.-et  which  the  king  had  specia 
h-  art.  h"  ••••n--nted,  when  thi-  whole  n  aim  wa.' 
taxt  d,  to  levy  it  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  to 
si-cular  property. 

Aivhl.ishop  Theobald  died  April  18th,  1161 
and  the  kin-,  then  in  Normandy,  expectijl 
Becket  to  second  him  wh- n  Archbishop  asli| 
had  done  when  Chancellor,  re.-ol\ 
him    the    Primary.     Becket's  reluctance  ll 
considerable;  the  course  of  conduct  which  a* 
Chancellor,  even  though  Archdeacon  too,  h« 
had  thought   him-elf  at    liberty  to   pur- 
knew  that   he  could  not  follow  as  Archbiahi^B 
and  lie  i>  >aid  i<>  have  warned  the  kinur  tha 
he  must  oppose  his  policy.     But  whether  be 
cause  this  warning  was  not  given  fm  mally  o*j 
seriously,  or  for  what  other  reason,  the  kirn 
paid  no  heed  to  it  ;   and  though  the  prior  an, 
monks  of  Canterlnu  -h    to  do  so,  ^ 

mandate  from  ||.  in  v  ,  ompelled  them   to  dec 
Becket,  on  May  24th,  IhJ-j.     The,  I, 
continued  hy  the  other   l.i-h<.p-,  with   but   On 
dissentient  ;     lle.-ket    wa-  ited   Aiwl 

bishop   in   Canterbury  Cathedral   on  TrinM 
Sunday,  June  3rd,  and  on  August  10th    h 
received  his  pall. 

And  now  that  Becket  is  Archbishop,  it  *(• 
be  right  to  give  a  few  w<  eonditioi 

of  the  Church  over  which  he  is  to  preside*. 
King  Henry's  point  l  -  been  gencrall; 

said,  to  repress    tie  of  the  clergy 

•peaking particularly,  it  was  in  the  tiist  in 
stance  to  abolish  the  immunity  which  the 
claimed   from   secular  courts.   "Their  immc 
rality  was  very  great— whether  as  great^H 
sometimes  said  may  be  doubted,  but  still.  • 
was,  no  doubt,  much  of  it,  and  a  <•]•  rk  wh 
committed  a  sin  or  a  crime  invariably  Haime 
exemption    from    a   s«-«-ular    trial.      \V     mui- 
remember  that  this  exemption  extended  nqi| 
only  to  those  whom  we  now  und«  r.-tand  b 
clergy,    bishops,    priests,    and    deacons,  ^^H 
even  to  those  only  in  the  minor  or:-  t; 

Roman  Church,  nor  yet  only  to  all  who  ha     i 
taken  the   tonsure,   but   to  the    -.  rvants  an* 
dependents  of  all  these  also.     In  fa.-t,  ; 
the  u-Mid-  of    Mr.  Green,   "the  clerical  • 
included  in  I  lem  \ '.-  day  the  whole  of  th. 
fessional  and  educated  classes."    (Hist.  o/^H 

'•,    i.,    164.)     All  those,  ther  : 
stood  their  trials   from  ecclesia-ti.-al  court: 
which  could    never   intlict  a  capital  j..  ' 
and   grievous  crimes  were   thus  o;: 
mitti-d,  and  very  inadequately  punished.      . 
abuse   the   king   determined    t 

t   stood   up  to   oppose  him,  upholdm 
what  he  conceived  the  honour  of  tin-  (  '}.-. 
He   set  himself  against   the   kiiiLr   from    th 
very   first    by    resigning   tho    Chanrellorshi 
immediately   on    his    consecration;    to   IpH 
Henry  replied  by  forcing  him  to  resign 
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the  Archdeaconry,  which  he  would  have  con 
tinued  to  hold  in  commendam  :  and  though  he 
had  formerly  consented  to  the  taxation  of 
Church  property,  Becket  now  opposed  a  com 
pulsory  tax  on  the  lands  of  his  see. 

He  "was  present,  May  19th,  1163,  at  the 
Council  of  Tours,  under  Pope  Alexander  III., 
when  the  rights  of  the  clergy  were  very  dis 
tinctly  put  forth,  and  was  thus  strengthened 
for  the  strife.  In  October  of  that  year  the 
matter  was  broached  by  Henry  at  a  Par 
liament  at  Westminster,  where  he  demanded 
tint  (riminous  clerks  should  be  degraded,  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  tried. 
The  Archbishop  agreed  that  a  degraded  clerk 
was  amenable  to  this  power,  but  held  that  his 
degradation  was  his  punishment,  and  there 
fore  he  could  only  be  tried  a  train  for  a  fresh 
:  the  other  bishops  were  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  king,  but  Becket,  by  his  indig 
nant  arguments,  kept  them  from  alt"Lr> -tin r 
doinir  so.  At  last  the  king  asked  in  anger 
and  plain  words  whether  they  would  observe 
or  not  "  the  customs  of  the  realm."  15.  <  kit 
replied,  "Stvinir  my  ord--r;"  and  all  the 
bishops  said  the  same  but  one,  who  Lrave  way 
without  reserve.  As  they  would  five  noother 
Benry,  in  anger,  «li>niis^ed  the  assem 
bly.  In  private  the  bi>hops  again  w 
md  implon-d  !'•••<  krt  to  withdraw  his  con- 
iition;  h.-  spoke  at  first  like  St.  Paul,  "if 
in  anj-el  preach  this  doctrine,  let  him  be  ac- 
but  findinir  after  a  time  that  ev»-n  the 
is  not  with  him  (the  Pope  had  his  own 
3  with  Victor  IV.,  anti-pope,  and  could 
'iot  break  with  Henry),  he  at  last  gave  way, 
went  t<>  tin-  king  at  Woodstock,  and  withdrew 
the  words. 

s,  of  course,  Henry's  object  to  have  the 
thus  wrung  from  Bucket  publicly 
md  formally  -iv.-n.  and  he  therefore  sum 
moned  tin  I'oitncil  <>f  Cinrcmlon,  -J.'nh  .January, 
1164,  at  which  the  Rime  demand  w,. 
:hat  the  "customs"  should  be  ol>- 

une  the  question,  what  were  the  cus- 
md  at  length  the  sixteen  Const  it  n- 
>'  Cl<tn-n>i<>H  were  drawn  up,  which 
:nay  l>e  found  at  length  in  various  places: 
Johnson's  Kiiylixh  Canons,  ii.  50 ;  Landon's 
of  Councils,  p.  133;  and  Canon 
^tu  libs'  tran-lit ion  in  Select  Charters,  <fr., 
is  reprinted  in  Canon  Perry's  English  Church 
Hist,,r>i.  p.  255.  Th-  v  were,  of  course, 
>tron-ly  on  H«  nry's  side;  but  as  the  one 
.:  on  the  actual  point  in  dispute,  the 
'rial  of  clerks,  w  is  not  very  clearly  expressed 
—did  not  explain  whether  a  clerk  could  be 
tried  twice,  by  tin-  <  hurch  and  by  the  State, 
>r  whether,  if  acquitted  by  the  former,  he 
L-ould  be  re-tried  by  the  latter— Packet's  assent 
might  have  been  continued  if  this  had  stood 
ilone.  But  the  whole  l,,,dy  of  the  Constitu 
tions  w.  re  v.-ry  different  ;  Diving  a  verbal  as 
sent  to  vague,  and  uncertain  customs,  and  a 
formal  one  to  ;i  written  document,  were  also 
very  different  things  :  and  thus  Becket  re 


tracted  his  former  assent.  The  other  bishops 
gave  theirs,  and  were  most  importunate  with 
the  Archbishop  to  do  likewise;  the  king's 
anger  was  also  very  great,  and  there  was,  in 
deed,  apparent  danger  of  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
under  these  circumstances  Becket  again  made 
his  promise,  and  now  swore  his  oath  to  observe 
the  Constitutions.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than  he  repented  bitterly  :  suspended 
himself  as  a  penance  from  saying  mass,  and 
applied  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  for  absolution 
and  dispensation  from  his  oath,  which  was 
granted  him.  Henry's  next  plan  was  to  apply 
to  the  Pope  for  a  commission  as  legate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  a  strong  opponent  of 
Becket ;  the  Pope,  wishing  to  keep  well  with 
both  parties,  endeavoured  to  trim ;  granted  the 
legation  (27th  February,  1164),  but  privately 
assured  Becket  of  his  favour. 

Thus  far  Becket  had  perhaps  been  not  un 
fairly  treated  by  the  king ;  but  now  Henry, 
resolved  upon  ruining  him,  became  quite  un 
scrupulous ;  and  though  Becket  on  becoming 
Archbishop  had  received  a  formal  acquittance 
for  all  his  expenditure  as  Chancellor,  he  was 
called  on  at  the  Council  of  Northampton,  6th 
•"•r,  1164,  to  produce  his  accounts.  He, 
of  course,  pleaded  that  this  order  had  been 
given  without  his  authority  ;  and  on  the  13th 
r,  P>eek- t,  in  his  pontificals,  and  with 
his  cro/.ier,  went  down  to  the  council,  formally 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  inhibited  those 
bi-hops  who  were  in  the  council,  and  there 
for-  -itting  in  judgment  on  their  metropoli 
tan.  The  appeal  was  pronounced  perjury,  as 
contrary  to  Becket's  oath  to  observe  the  Con 
stitutions,  and  the  inhibition  treason,  and 
nee  was  about  to  bo  pronounced,  when 
Becket  repeated  his  appeal,  and  left  the  coun 
cil.  He  then  requested  the  king's  license  to 
leave  the  country,  and  on  the  king's  declining 
to  answer  him,  he  departed  the  same  night. 
October  13th.  By  slow  degrees,  and  with 
very  small  attendance,  he  got  down  to  the 
coast  at  Eastry,  between  Sandwich  and  Deal, 
and  thence  across  the  Channel  to  Gravelin* •>, 
on  November  3rd  :  ambassadors  whom  Henry 
>'-nt  on  the  subject  to  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  VII.,  and  the  Pope,  crossed  from  Dover 
to  Calais  on  the  very  same  day.  But  both 
King  and  Pope  at  once  declared  on  the  side  of 
Becket;  the  Pope  (Alexander  III.),  formally 
condemned  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
Becket,  to  make  his  position  stronger,  formally 
resigned  to  and  received  back  from  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

When  all  this  became  known  to  Henry,  his 
wrath  was  great ;  he  sequestered  all  the 
revenues  of  Becket's  see  into  the  charge  of 
one  Randulf  de  Broc,  and  with  a  high  hand 
banished  from  England  all  his  relations  and 
dependents;  he  also,  in  concert  with  the  Em 
peror  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  proclaimed 
the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
Victor.  Becket  meanwhile  took  to  studying 
Canon  Law  at  Pontigny,  and  when  Henry 
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came  to  France,  in  1165,  he  thrice  cited  him 
to  submission  in  terms  of  gradually  increasing 
severity.  The  summons  was,  of  course,  dis 
regarded  by  the  king,  and  Becket  would  have 
at  once  excommunicated  him,  but  for  a  tempo 
rary  inhibition  from  the  Pope.  When  tlr. 
pired,  he,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vezelay  on  Ascen 
sion  Day,  2nd  June,  1166,  solemnly  excommu 
nicated  by  name,  not  indeed  the  king — Henry 
was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time — but  all  his 
other  most  powerful  enemies,  and  generally  all 
who  upheld  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
thus  including  the  king,  and  indeed  almost  the 
whole  nation,  and  caused  the  sentence  to  be 
published  in  England.  Henry,  in  answer, 
threatened  with  confiscation  and  expulsion 
the  Cistercian  Order  which  was  now  shelter 
ing  Becket,  and  thus  forced  him  to  leave 
Pontigny  ;  but  he  was  received  at  Sens  itself, 
and  so  became  more  conspicuous  than  ever. 

At  this  time  Alexander  III.  had  his  own 
bad  fortune,  by  the  Emperor's  invasion  of 
Rome  and  enthronement  of  tho  anti-pope 
Pascal ;  and  Henry,  who  cared  neither  for  Pope 
nor  anti-pope,  except  so  far  as  his  allegiance 
to  either  helped  him  against  Becket,  returned 
again  to  Alexander's  party,  and  thus  forced 
him  to  disown  Becket.  But  in  the  next  year, 
1167,  the  Emperor  was  forced  by  pestilence 
to  evacuate  Rome,  and  Alexander  was  freer  to 
act ;  he  had  already  issued  a  commission  to  two 
cardinals  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  the  yet^ 
1168  was  taken  up  with  repeated  attempts, 
through  these  and  other  commissioners,  to  do 
so.  Henry  also  sent  repeated  embassies  to  the 
Pope,  and  although  Becket  bitterly  com 
plained  of  the  concessions  which  were  granted 
them,  a  meeting  was  at  last  arranged  between 
the  king  and  the  primate  at  Montmirail,  6th 
Jan.,  1 169.  Becket  had  proposed  to  substitute 
for  his  old  reservation,  "  saving  my  order,"  the 
words  "  saving  God's  honour; "  the  mediators 
had  opposed  even  this,  and  Becket  had  seemed 
to  yield;  still,  however,  when  he  met  the 
king  and  pronounced  his  submission,  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  saving  God's  honour." 
This  again  broke  off  the  whole  thing,  and 
Becket  a  second  time  turned  to  excommuni 
cation  ;  he  passed  the  sentence  on  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others;  and  Alexander  tried 
issuing  a  fresh  legatine  commission.  This 
did  little  better  than  those  which  went  before, 
and  all  through  1169  and  1170  the  dispute 
dragged  on. 

At  last,  in  the  latter  year,  Henry  resolved 
to  have  his  eldest  son  crowned  as  co-kinir: 
this  was  done  on  Sunday,  14th  Juno,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  produced  an  author 
ising  brief  from  the  Pope,  of  the  genuin 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt;  and  Becket 
was  more  furious  than  ever  at  this  invasion  of 
his  privileges.  A  reconciliation  would  have 
seemed  utterly  impossible  ;  but,  as  usual  with 
unexpected  things,  it  suddenly  came  about. 
The  only  way,  however,  of  accounting  for  it  is 
that  which  is  stated  by  one  of  the  biographers, 


that  Henry  at  last  perceived  the   Archbishop 
miirht    be   better  managed  in  England  than 
out  of  it:  probably  also  he  greatly  dreaded  a 
threatened    interdict.      Thus    on     the    '22nd 
.luly  they   met   at    Fretteval  ;    I'.eck.t.  finding 
the  alteration  in  the  king's  tone,  altered  his 
also,  and  a  general  reconciliation    , 
all    disputed   matters   being  passed   over  or 
lightly  handled.      Some  months  were  occu 
pied    in    pivparatimis    f.-:  leturn  to 
England  ;  and  <>u  the  1st   1  >ec.  he  crossed  from 
\\     -.mt  to  Sandwich.     But  ho  had  obtained! 
letters  from  Alexander  excommunicating  or 
>usp.-ndin'_r  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
l>i-hop-.  and  had  sent  them   be  fore  him.    This 
'iie  primary    cau-e   of   his  death;    he    was 
met  with  a  demand   that  he   should  absolve 
them  ;    lie  refused,  and  the  bishops  appealed  to 
the  kin-,  who  was  still  in  Normandy.     King* 
should  !•••  careful  of  tlieir  words  ;  just  400yi^H 
att.-r.    ('hail--    IX.'-    hasty   word-;   CftttMQ  the 
St.    Bai thi'lom.  v,     M                      .   ii"\\     Henry 
II.'-    ha-ty     \\«.id-    can- d    the    Archbishop  ol 
Canterbury's  murder.     "  Will  none  of  you,'* 
he    call- d    out    in   a    rage.  "  d- liver   me  fronr 
this  turbulent  ;                                         in  that  hi 
did  not  intend  a  «iunl«T,  and   it    i-   prohabli 
that  the  four  g- -u:l  m.  n  of   his  bed, •h.-imhei 
who  resolved  tu  attempt    the    ••  deliverance ' 
did  not  intend   it    eith«r;    but   hov. 
may    be,   Reginald    Fit/urse.  Hugh    Morville 
William  de  Tracy,  and   Kit  hard    !••    I'.i    ;    in 
stantly  left  Bayeux.and  ha-;.iud  to  England  - 
most  likely  without  any  fixed  purpose,  excep 
to  be  guided  by  circumsta: 

This    closing   scene    may    be    l>e-t    studie« 
either  in   Dean    Hook's  :    in  Deaj 

Stanley's  "Memorials  of  Canterbury."  Th- 
four  knights  cros-ed  in  two  parties,  landed  tw 
at  Dover,  two  at  Win<  hil-.  a.  and  IIP  '  ,t  Salt 
wood  Castle,  the  house  of  Kandult  de  Hnx 
Becket's  chief  enemy  an- i  :  th 

see,  on  the  28th    \>  day,  afte 

taking  Home  military  precautions,  they  wen 
to  Canterbury,  and  enter,  d  the  Archbishop* 
presence  unarmed,  that  is.  without  thei 
•words.  They  challenged  him  to  ab->l\-e  th 
bishops;  he  refu-i:  m  to  th 

Pope,  and  standing.  M  th.   church' 

rights,    jKission    gradually    got    the  bef 
them,  and   th' v  at    la-t    rushed  out   for  thei    1 
swords.      Tli--    Ar'-hl'ish'ip   was    implored    ]> 
the  monks  and  others  with  him  to  tak. 
tuary  in  the  cathednil  church  ;   thi-  lie  r- 
till  v-  ,M.  when   :  ..  w,-nt  t 

attend  the ->  \  j(,  .      H.     would,  as    was 

-  thought,  and  as  is  most  likely.  ha\ 
taken  his  pla<-e  at  the  Hiirh  Altar,  but  tl 
knights  bursting  in,  overtook  him  ii:  S 

iict's    Chapel. 

airain     ivfused     absolution     to    th> 
threat. -lied    hi><    life.       For    fear  of 
they    would    have    di.iirir-'d    him    out    of 
church  ;    hut    iVeket   ex.  rte  1    hi-   .-tnnirth 
resist,  and   his  own  passion  unhappily  ri-in 
he  called  Fitzurae  a  coarse  name.     Fr«-h 
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irritated  by  this  and  the  resistance,  the  knights 
now  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him  ;  he  died, 
commending  his  soul  to  God ;  and  they  then 
returned  to  Saltwood,  and  at  last  to  Knaivs- 
borough,  where  Hugh  Morville  lived.  Becket 

lemnly  and  mournfully  buried  in  the 
midst  of  enthusiasm  and  regret;  in  1173  he 
was  regularly  canonised,  and  till  the  Reforma 
tion  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  greatly 
venerated  in  England.  In  1538,  how.  v. T. 
Henry  Yill.,  who  naturally  did  not  at  all 
[ike  such  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Church 
md  of  Rome,  actually  went  through  the 
ibsurd  farce  .,f  trying  tin-  murdered  saint  for 
ireason  before  the  Privy  Council.  As  he  was, 
)f  course,  condemned,  his  tomb  was  rifled,  his 
relics  burnt,  his  oilier  so  completely  expunged 
:rom  all  office-books  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  found 
mdt  f.i< 'I'd  in  one  of  those  that  remain,  hi.-  day 
December  29th)  also  being  deleted  from  the 
adendar.  This,  of  course,  remains  in  the  Church 
•f  Koine,  but  it  was  never  restored,  even  a-  a 
'  Mack-letter  day,"  to  the  Kntrli-h  Common 
Prayer  Book  ;  it  is.  however,  found  in  the 
•alendar  of  U'l'-en  Kli/.alM  th'-  /V/o.s-  /Y</v//V, 
U>(J4,  and  was  often  in-,  rted  in  ordinary 
dmanacks,  and  in  calendar.-  jml.li.-lied  by  the 
Nation. T.-'  r,,mpany  under  the  authority  of 

ahi>hc.p  of  Canterbury  down  to  ls':;-j. 
The   lirst    great    conflict   'in    Kn-land   be- 
iiurch  and  State   ended    in    favour  of 

aer,  for  Becket 's  murder  undid  most 
11-  nry  had  done  or  attempted  to  do, 

at  w.-i>tb<  ecclesiastical  reaetion  wlii.-li 

1.  The  king  himself  was  obli_ 
lo  abject  penance,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Vrchhishop's  memory  was  worshipped  in  a 
vay  which  came  something  near  to  madne-s. 
•'or  the  next  century  thepowerof  the(  'hurch  - 
hat  is. . ,f  I,'. -me — grew  apace ;  and  then  began 

..rirle  for  the  national  ind-  pend   I 
bfl   l.M-riish   Church   from  the   State  .,f  Fnur- 

.  the  .me  hand,  and  the  Church  of 
tome  on  the  oth 

Becket *s  cliaracter  has,  perhaps,  been  sufnci- 
ntly  seen  already:  it  is  that  of  a  proud, 
langhty  man.  eon-cioiis  of  his  failing,  and 
«>metim--  ^niggling  with  it,  but  unahle  to 
is{in_ruish  between  his  own  individual  pride 
nd  the  pride  of  his  order.  I'.y  the  latter  he 
^as  indeed  actuated  all  through  his  cont.-t 
nth  the  kimr.  but  by  the  former  hi-  judgment 
vas  blinded,  and  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
iow  the  latter  should  have  been  },. 
ftill,  though  the  name  of  martyr  is  not  rightly 
;iven  him.  h>  -tands  out  a  grand  figure  in 
dstory;  and  the  Chun-h  owed  to  IWket  her 

ttion  from  becoming  a  creature  of  the 

tyranny.      Besides    the    two    works 

Iready  referred  to,   there  is  a   learned   and 

ireful  biography  of  Becket  by  the  late  Canon 

tobertson. 

Bede,  Bseda,  or  Beda  [A.D.  672—735]. 

-Hi"  well-known  inoiri>'i.  priest  and 
tudent  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 


and  the  father  of  English  Church  History, 
now  commonly  called  the  Venerable.*  Very 
little,  if  anything,  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
his  own  few  words  afhxed  to  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  English  Nation,  and  of  his 
death  a  most  beautiful  account  remains  by  his 
secretary,  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  born  in  672  in 
that  north  country  where  his  whole  life  was 
spent ;  at  seven  years  old  he  entered  the 
.Monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  Wearmouth,  then 
newly  founded  (674)  by  BENEDICT  BISCOP,  its 
first  abbot ;  and  when  St.  Paul's,  Jarrow,  was 
built  by  the  same  founder,  in  682,  he  was 
transferred  to  it  under  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  Here 
he  remained  all  his  life,  with,  as  far  as  is  known, 
very  few  and  short  absences.  He  was  made 
deaeon  in  691  by  ST.  JOHN  of  BEVEHLEY,  Bishop 
of  HEXHAM,  by  a  faculty,  as  we  should  say, 
beiiiir  only  nineteen,  and  in  702  was  ordained 
prie-t  hy  th'  -ame  bishop,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  work  of  a  priest  and  a  monk,  reading, 
writing,  and  teaching  He  died  "in  ham- 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  26,  735.  Suffering 
greatly  from  asthma,  he  worked  to  the  very 
1  i-t  at  dictating  to  Cuthbert  his  translation  of 
St.  John;  and  that  which  followed  cannot  be 
given  in  other  than  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
Re*.  »•.  F.  Brmvn.-,  in  his  Fathers  for  English 
Readfrs  :  The  Venerable  Bede: — "  In  the  oven- 
ing  his  hoy-scribe  said  to  him,  '  One  sentence, 
d-  ar  nn.-ter,  is  left  unfini.-hed.'  He  bade 
him  write  quickly.  Soon  the  boy  announced 
that  it  was  finished.  «  True,'  the  dying  man 
said,  '  it  is  finished.  Take  mine  head  between 
thy  hands  and  raise  me.  Full  fain  would  I 
sit  with  my  face  to  my  holy  oratory,  where 
1  was  ever  wont  to  pray,  that  sitting  so  I 
may  call  on  my  Father.'  And  so  he  sat  on 
the  Hoor  of  his  cell,  and  chanted,  'Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
(ihost.'  And  as  he  breathed  the  words  '  the 
Holy  (iho-t,1  he  died." 

'a  chief  work  is,  of  course,  the  Ecclesias 
tical  History,  which  is  our  only  authority  for 
the  time  :  it  has  been  reprinted  many  times, 
and  translated  often  ;  the  translation  now 
•  a-i'-t  of  access  is  that  of  Dr.  Giles,  in  Bohn's 
"  Antiquarian  Library."  At  the  end  may  be 
seen  Bede's  own  list  of  his  works,  chielly 
comments  and  biography  :  they  are  almost  ail 
extant ;  but  the  translation  of  S*t.  John  is  gone. 
Bede  was  buried  at  Jarrow,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  his  relics  were  removed  to 
Durham,  where  they  reposed  for  a  time,  with 
tho-c  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  feretory  behind 
the  altar.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
removed  to  a  shrine  erected  for  them  *in  the 
Galilee,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  They 
are  believed  still  to  remain  under  a  massive 


*  This  title  was  not  peculiar  to  Bede,  though  it 
is  only  in  his  case  that  it  is  now  usually  applied.  It 
was  a  frequont  description  of  holy  but  uncanonised 
men,  and  it  is  needless  to  repent  tho  stories  (for  the 
famous  one  of  the  epitaph  filled  up  by  the  angel  ia 
not  the  only  one)  which  have  been  invented  to  ac 
count  for  it. 
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table  tomb,  on  the  slab  of  which  the  ancient 
inscription  has  been  reproduced  in  large 
modern  characters — 

"  HAC  SUNT  IN  FOSSA, 

BKDJK  VENERABILIS  OSSA." 

The  marble  slabs  which  formed  the  base  of 
the  shrine  are  part  of  the  pavement  between 
two  columns  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave. 
Bede's  festival  is  observed  on  May  27th. 

Bede-honse. — An  alms-house  ;  so-called 
because  it  was  a  condition  that  those  who  got 
the  benefit  of  the  founder's  charity,  in  the 
form  of  maintenance,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
should  in  return  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
chanty  in  the  form  of  prayers  for  his  soul, 
whether  before  or  after  Ids  death. 

Bedell.     [BEADLE.] 

Bedell,  BISHOP  [A.D.  1570— 1642].— An 

English  divine  of  some  distinction  in  respect  to 
efforts  which  were  made  by  James  I.  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  as  chaplain  on  his  embassy  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Father 
Paul,  and  also  with  Antony  de  Dominis,  the 
learned,  but  unstable,  Archbishop  of  Spalato, 
who  afterwards  became  Canon  of  Windsor 
and,  having  recanted  his  conversion  to  Angli 
canism,  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  Bedell  at 
home  until  he  was  comparatively  an  old  man, 
when,  in  the  year  1627,  he  was  appointed 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in 
1629  was,  through  the  efforts  of  Laud,  con 
secrated  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  in 
Ireland.  During  his  occupation  of  this  see 
he  made  earnest  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Irish  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
causing  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  to  be 
used  in  the  Irish  language,  and  also  circulating 
an  Irish  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Had  his 
conduct  been  generally  followed,  there  would 
probably  have  been  much  less  heard  of  Popery 
in  Ireland.  He  also  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Lutherans,  showing  his  strong  desire  to 
promote  unity  in  religion.  When  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1641,  Bishop  Bedell  was  at  first 
allowed  to  live  in  comparative  peace,  but  upon 
his  refusing  to  dismiss  those  who  took  shelter 
with  him,  and  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Parlia  - 
mentarians,  he  was  treated  with  great  severity. 
At  the  end  of  1641  he  was  imprisoned  for 
three  weeks,  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion 
in  prison  on  Christmas  Day.  A  few  days  after 
wards  he  was  exchanged,  but  his  health  had 
broken  down  with  the  hardships  which  he  had 
been  made  to  endure,  and  he  died  on  February 
7th,  1642.  Respect  was  shown  to  him  at  the 
last  even  by  those  who  had  caused  his  <1-  nth. 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  attended 
his  funeral  in  Kilmore  Churchyard  w.-i<  h-  -ml 
to  exclaim,  Sit  anima  mea  cum  animd 


Bedes.  —  An     old     English     word     fo> 

"  prayers,''  derived  limn  the  verb  "  to  bid/' 
or  "  pray."  [ Anglo-Saxon,  biddan.']  ThouA 
there  is  accidentally  a. similarity  of  souna 
between  "  bedes  "  in  this  sense  and  ••  heads' 
formed  into  a  rosary  and  used  i..r  counting 
pra\  is  n..  etymological  u 

•  •II   the    two    Wdlds. 

Bedes,    BH>I>IM.    mm.    Literally,    thi 

mean-  "praying  the  prayers."    It  was  the  nam« 
of  the  popular  Sunday  and  Festival 
the    mediieval    Church   of    England.      TheM 
"  prayei •>  "  \\ere  said  or  sung  about  nine  o'dUB 
in  the  morning,  after  mass  had  been  celebrated! 
and  consisted  <>f  three  parts,  most,  if  not  ill 
being  said  in  KnirlMi.     Th.   jir*t  part  con| 
sisted  of  a  pn>c. -M"ii,  in  which  the  otliciatin 
clergyman,  attended  by  the    clerk,  or  aqw» 
ft,    hearing  a   vessel    of   LlesM-d    watej 
and  by  the  sin^,.^  walked  in  procession  doM 
the  nave  of  the  church,  the  priest  sprinklin 
the  congregation  with   the  water,   while   tb 
choir  sang    anthem*   or   hym: 
put  consisted  of  a  form  in  which  th- 
gation  were  bidd-  n  t.»  pray  tor  all 
conditions  of  men.  living  and  departed, 
several  collects,  and  the  \  ,t  are 

mad  at  Morning  and  Evening 
third  part  consisted  of  a  sermon ;  after  wdl 
the  congregation  were  dismissed. 

Attendance  at    th.  h-  1-1   the  sin 

place  with  the  agricultural  and  trading  paff 
of  the  population  that  the..n.-.-;t-day  inornin 
or  evening  service  does  at  the  present  tim 
The  more  devout  attended  mass  early  in  tl  < 
morning  as  well. 

Bedes-men. — The  inmates  of  su<  ] 
establishment  as  that  mentioned  under  BED  c 
HOUSE.      Some    of    them,   in   Mack  or  ; 
gowns,    may    be    Seen    in    eathedi 
Divine  Service,  or  acting  as  deputy 

Bedford,  BISHOP  OF. — There  is  no  diooe  ^ 
of  Bedford,  but  the  title  s  that  of    | 

suffragan  or  assistant  bishop  to  th.    1 
London.     In  the  yen-   K>:>7   John   Hodgki:  j 
was  consecrated  with  thi-  title  ;  in  lui.-i 
he  assisted  at   the 

of  Westminster  [1540],  Knight  of  Bath[l 
Bush  of  Bristol   [1  r  ai 

Man    [1546J,    Ridley   of    Rochester    [154i   I 
Coverdale    of    Ex«  t 
[1551],  Parker  of  Ginterbury.  and 
bishops   [1559],  and  lie    \\-a-  thus  an    in 
ant  link  betw 

the  Episcopate  after  th<  !,'•  tonnation.     In  t 
year  1S7!».  William  Walsham  M-.w 
crated  Suffragan  t<>  tlie  then  P.islmp  of  Lo^^l 
(Dr.  Jackson),  with  the  same  title,    Bedfo-  H 
being  one  of  th- 

Act  of  Henry  VI 1 1 ..  undei  win,  -hsti-  • 
bishops  are  "appointed.   [>  iiisnop 

Bees,  <  i  Bega,  ST.  [al-out  A.D.  • 

Irish   saint    wlio  was    fouii'iie-s    of    St.    Be 
Abl-  :.d: 
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of  her  that  she  "  was  a  pious  and  religious 
lady  abbess,  who,  with  some  of  her  si>t<  is, 
was  driven  in  by  stormy  weather  at  "White- 
haven,  and,  the  ship*being  cast  away  in  the 
harbour,  was  left  destitute.  And  so  she  went 
to  the  lady  of  Egremont  Castle  for  relief. 
That  l.idy.  a  godly  woman,  pitied  her  di>tn->s, 
ind  de-ind  her  lord  to  give  her  some  place  to 
hvdl  in,  which  he  did  at  the  now  St.  Bees. 
\nd  she  and  her  sisters  sewed,  and  spinned, 
aid  wrought  carpets  and  other  work,  and 
i\vd  \vry  L'»'lly  lives,  as  got  them  much  love. 
>ht  de>ired  Lady  Egremont  to  desire  her  lord 
;o  build  thnn  a  house,  and  they  would  lead  a 
.•eligious  life  together,  and  many  would  join 
.vith  tlu  in  if  thi-y  had  but  a  house  and  land 
o  live  upon.  Wherewith  the  Lady  Egremont 

v  well  pleased,  and  spoke  to  her  lord; 
ic  had  land  enough,  and  should  give  them 
iome  to  lye  up  treasure  in  heaven.  And  the 
ord  laughed  at  the  lady,  and  said  he  would 
rive  them  a-  much  land  as  MIOW  fell  upon  the 
text  morninir  and  on  Mid>umni'T  Day.  And 
in  the  morrow  he  looked  out  at  the  ca-tle 
vindow  to  the  sea  >id-  .  two  miles  from 
nont  ;  all  was  white  with  snow  for  three  mili-s 
And  thereupon  build. -d  this  St. 
tees'  Abbey,  and  irave  all  th<»e  lands  was 

unto  it,   and   th«-  town  and  liav- n   of 
Vhitehaven."     A  St.   Bega,  or   St.    I: 
oniiiieiiHirati-d  on  September  6th, and  another 
n    November    L'Jnd,   and    there    is    ii' 
istoricul    information   as   to  the   person   in- 
•nded. 

Bees',    ST.,  COLLEGE   OF.— A  the..: 

<>lle<re.  foundeil  in  the  y«-ar  IM'l  1-. 
lMiop..f  (  h(  -'•  r,  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing 
tie  north  of  England  with  a  better-educated 
lass  of  clergy.  The  poverty  of  tin-  endow- 
I'-nts  of  tlie  Church  of  England  in  the  Lake 
ountry  was  such  that  few  elerirym.-n  could 
••  found  who  were  able  to  live  on  them  and 
»  brinir  up  families  in  that  wild  country, 
o  difficult  was  it  to  provide  for  the  religious 
istruetion  of  out-of-the-way  pariM, 
umberland.  that  it  was  customary  for  village 
•adesm.-u  or  parish  elerk>  to  read  the  * 
id  a  -ernion,  and  to  take  the  small  stipend 
itended  fora  parish  clergyman.  The  Bishop 
ter,  to  put  an  end  to  this  eustom, 
twined  men  to  serve  such  parishes  on  a  very 
•w  educational  qualification,  and  at  length 
•ceptrd  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
:  step  upward  in  the  standard, 
ishop  Law  at  last  took  steps  for  the  founda- 
on  of  a  theological  college,  and  by  the  co- 
•eration  of  the  Karl  of  Lunsdale  parts  of  the 
d  church  and  monastery  were  appropriated 
the  purpose.  The  course  of  instruction 
-'tends  o\vr  two  M.irs  and  those  who  have 
issed  their  examinations  at  St.  Bees  are  now 
ititlod  to  otter  themselves  as  candidates  for 
P.. A.,  after  one  year's  residence 
th"  I'liivi-rsity  of  Durham." 

Beghards    and    Beguines.  —  These 


were  voluntary  societies  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  were  formed  re 
spectively  by  men  and  women  for  the  further 
ance  of  personal  piety  without  living  a  dis 
tinctly  monastic  life.  They  were,  however, 
affiliated  to  the  Friars  as  brethren  and  sisters 
of  a  lay,  or  "  third,"  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  hence  called  "  Tertiaries." 
They  appear  to  have  sprung  up  about  the 
same  period  both  in  France  and  in  the  Nether 
lands,  but  no  trustworthy  historical  account 
of  their  origin  is  extant.  The  Beguines,  or 
women  societies,  appear  to  have  been  the 
earliest  ;  and  it  has  been  not  unreasonably  sup- 

1  that  the  great  mortality  caused  by  the 
plague  may  have  suggested  a  certain  amount 
of  asceticism,  and  that  the  loss  of  men  in  the 
Crusades  may  have  left  many  widows  and 
other  women  who  sought  after  a  religious  life 
as  their  only  consolation,  but  yet  did  not  care 
to  take  the  vows  in  monastic  communities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Beguines  and 
1  '•  shards  were  respectable  in  their  origin,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  was  a  very 
large  body  of  persons  calling  themselves 

iiards  who  became  thoroughly  disrepu 
table,  and  were  men-  vairrant  beggars.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  name  by  which 
they  were  known  was  given  to  them  at  first 

use  of  their  haul  or  earnest  begging  in 
prayer,  but  that,  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
order,  it  clung  to  them  in  a  different  sense,  as 
mere  hard  beggars  of  alms ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  explanation  of  the  name  is 

:  tctory.  and  perhaps  it  had  a  personal 
origin,  which  is  not  now  known,  and  which  was 

•hrouirh  the  many  forms  of  nickname  into 
which  it  was  perverted. 

The  original  Beghards  were  certainly  allied, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence,  with 
the  fanatical,  communistic,  and  licentious 
communities  known  as  the  FRATICELLI  and  the 

I'.IM  THKKV  AND    SlSTERS    OF    THE  FREE  SPIRIT. 

They  professed  to  keep  the  strict  Franciscan 
vow  of  poverty ;  but  what  this  vow  came  to  in 
their  case  was* that  agricultural  labourers  and 
workmen  left  their  industries  by  which  they 
earned  wages,  and  wandered  about  idly  in 
crowds,  crying,  "Bread  for  the  love  of  God!" 
and  thus  living  on  the  wages  or  the  wealth  of 
others.  Public  opinion  respecting  their  im 
morality  is  shown  by  one  of  the  nicknames 
given  to  them :  that  of  "  Sisterers,"  or 
<vest Hones.''  They  appear  to  have  had 
their  headquarters  at  Cologne,  to  have  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  have 
thence  overrun  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  condemned  by  Councils  held  at 
Cologne  in  A.D.  1306,  at  Treves  in  A.D.  1310, 
and  at  Stra>burg  in  A.D.  1317.  In  a  Bull 
issued  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  A.D.  1330,  they 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  wandered 
away  from  the  Catholic  faith,  despised  the 
sacraments,  and  sown  abundant  errors.  Hence 
they  have  been  claimed  as  Protestants,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact 
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that  many  were  burned  by  the  Inquisition  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  well-informed 
writers,  like  Ullmaim,  in  his  work  on  "  Kt - 
formers  before  the  Reformation,"  have  shown 
that  the  Beghards  were  profligates  of  the  worst 
description  even  in  their  profe.-.-edly  religious 
services,  advocating  and  practising  community 
of  the  sexes  in  a  most  offensive  form,  and 
being  far  too  discreditable  in  their  principles 
and  practices  to  be  claimed  with  satisfaction 
by  any  professing  Christians. 

BegTlin.es. — An  order  of  sisters  of  mercy, 
best  known  in  Belgium,  where  they  >er\v  tin- 
hospitals  and  engage  in  other  works  of  charity. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Begga,  Countess  of  Brabant,  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  this  assertion  seems  to  have  no 
historical  foundation.  They  take  the  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  can  either  renew  them  or  return 
to  "  the  world "  as  ordinary  members  of 
society. 

Begutte. — The  old  Dutch  form — equiva 
lent  to  the  English  word  "bigots" — of  the 
name  BEGHAKD. 

Behnien,  or  Boehxne,  JACOB  [A.D.  1575 
— 1624]. — A  German  mystic,  who  began  life 
without  any  education,  first  in  the  fields,  next 
as  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  a  working  cobbler, 
and  then,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  a 
master-shoemaker,  but  who  attained  to  a 
strange  influence  over  religious  thought  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  left  behind  him 
Theosophic  writings  which  till  ten  volumes. 

Jacob  Behmen  was  born  of  humble  parents 
at  Allseidenberg,  a  village  near  Gorlitz,  in 
1575,  was  set  to  work  in  the  fields,  without 
any  education  whatever,  until  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz.  Even  at  this  early 
age  he  had  visions,  and  was  told  by  a 
mysterious  stranger  to  whom  he  sold  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  little  as  he  was  he  should  be 
come  great,  and  such  a  one  as  the  world 
should  wonder  at.  At  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  married ;  four  sons  were  born  to  him,  and  at 
twenty-nine  he  set  up  a  shop  for  himself,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  himself  and  family 
by  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker  all  his  life.  He 
began  to  write  soon  after  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  his  first  work  being  "Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness,"  which  was  first  cin -ulated 
in  manuscript,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  to  be  denounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
leading  divine  of  Goriitz.  This  was  not 
published  for  seven  years,  and  during  that 
period  he  obeyed  the  order  given  to  him  to 
write  no  more.  Afterwards  he  printed  his 
"  Description  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
Divine  Being."  It  was  probably  this  work 
which  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
tor  of  Saxony,  who  appointed  six  Doctors 
of  Divinity  to  examine  him.  But  in  this 
examination  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  all, 


and  was  dismissed  as  a  gentle  enthusiast,  whj 
would  harm  no  die.  even  by  hi>  >trang 
teaching.  Shortly  after  this,  he  died  in  tb 
town  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life. 

Jacob  liehmen's  writings  utter  in  their  ow 
way   the    di-ejM-.-t    philosophical  conception 
and  are  the  w«.ik    of  a   thoroughly  sj.iritu; 
mind.     Their  phraseology  is  drawn  from  tl 
Scripture.-,   with   a   large   admixture   of   tl 
my.-tical  chymi.-try  then  in  u.-e.     Tin  y  <  ..nsi 
of  speculations  on  the  Deity  and   tin-  oii-in  • 
things,    and    are    delivered     in     the    f,,nu    , 
revolutions.       Th'-it-    is    much    in    them    re 
pt dim:  the  duality  of  all  created  things,  ai 
the    union    of    the    Divine    nature    with    tl 
soul.      No   doubt    Bellmen    had    n  ad    and   bet 
influenced     by     the     writings     of    n. 
.Mi>TH>.  and  of    I'aracel.-u^  a  writer  near* 
to  his  own   date  ;   but   he  must  al>o  1 
access  to  the   speculations  of   the   1'rimiti 
[i  s,   which  constantly  show   tln-m-eh 
in   his   works,   e.-peeially  as  r.-iranl.-  DIALI 
and  th«-  oriirin  of  thini:-.      In  r<-<  .  nt  I 
writings  have  intlueii      i    II    _•!,   who  plac 
Behmen  at  the  h-  id  of  modern  philosophe  < 
In  Knirland.  his  chief  uiM-ipl.-.x  w.  n-  Willii 
Law,  who  so  greatly  influenced  the  mind 
John  \\  aider 

the  society  of  tin-   PHII.AIH-.I.IMIIAXS.     In  U 
middle  of  the  present  century  hi-  w..ik-  w« 
enthusiastically    studied    and    circulated 
Walton,  a  goldsmith  on  C'ornhill.  ai 
may  be  learned  respe<  tinir  the  principle! 
both  Behmen  and  Law  from  Walton'.-      hit 
duction  to  Theosophy."     [THEOSOPHISTO.! 

Belfry. — The  tower  or  oth<  r  pla«  •••  wh 
bells  are  hung.     The  pn> 
of  the  word  from  bell,  though  the  questu 
cannot   be  considered  sett! 
the  whole,  the  correct  one.     .Wo-  "nd  Ofll 
throughout  1882  gives  an  exhaustive  disc  i 
sion  of  the  point;  but  though  is<«><\  mod  < 
authorities  are  of  a  di IT. Tent   opinion,  ii 
quite   possible    that   tin-  "  b.-th-oi-."  the    < 
twittering-towers  or  watch-tow.  : 
from  "belfries,"  and  not  Hut  r  4 

not  the  truth  be  that  :i  ancient  c  4 

fu-ion   between     two    different    wo; 
varying  form-  of  medi.-i-val  Latin,  bfrteftH  ^ 
and"  l>t 7/V/////W/,  induce  such  a  su-picion. 

It  is" ck-ar  that  a*  soon  as  the  bells  attac  1 
t<>  any  ecclesiastical  building  increased  in  4 
and  number,  a  special  place  would  bee  4 

iry  f<  n-  th'-m.  and   tliat   thi-  would  .' 
a.-sume  the  form  of  a  tower  it  is  al>o  eas 

many  reasons,  especially  the  fur  I 
spreading  of  sound,  would  lead  to  it.  IM 
gmi  u-  tli.'  •  arliest  examples  of  bell-to'^ 
as  parts  of  chu:  me  at  K'avenna  ' 

Rome  are  attributed  to  tin-  >i.\th  and  sev»*^ 
centuries;    and   even   in    England   some    \ 
much    later    may    be     found,     as     thoMM 
Jarrow  and  W.-annouth,  the  }iom<  s  of  B 
Tin-re     are     al-o    to    )>u     found     in-tance 
detached  tow.-r-,  more  properly.  ]"-i  : 
campanile.-:  one  very  line  and  large  one: 
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Beccles,  Suffolk  ;  old  St.  Paul's  and  Salisbury 
are  other  cases. 

The  "baptism,"  or  blessing,  of  bells  is  to  be 
found  under  "  Bells,  Baptism  of; "  but  there 
wae  also  a  separate  benediction  of  the  tower; 
Martene,  Dts  Antiques  Ecclesice  Ititibtt*,  ii. 
298,  where  an  office  for  the  purpose  is  given 
from  a  Rheims  pontifical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  belfry  and  bells 
are  as  much  under  the  incumbent's  control  as 
any  other  part  of  the  church,  but  he  is  bound 
t<> 'allow  access  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  church;  how  far  tor  other  purp<>-  a 
does  not  seem  to  be  decided.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  bound  to  take  all  precautions  to 
.  e  order  and  decorum. 

Belgic  Confession.   [PROTESTANT  Cox- 

•BttUONS.] 

Bellarmine,  ROBERT  [A.P.  1542-1621]. 
— HUB  distinguished  K«nnan  Catholic  contro 
versialist  was  bom  at  .Montr  Puleiano,  in 
Tuscany,  on  October  4th,  l.">4'2,  being  a 
nephew  on  the  maternal  side  of  Pope  Man  .  1- 
lus  II.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  A.D.  1560, 
and  was  soon  known  as  a  famous  prea 
while  yet  only  a  deacon  ;  he  was  ordained 
priest  at  Ghent  in  1569.  He  was  tin-  first 
Jesuit  who  took  academical  status  as  a 
theologian,  and  this  he  did  at  th.-  Tniv.  i>ity 
of  Louvain.  in  l'>70.  Upon  his  return  to 
Koine,  in  1576,  Pope  Gregory  Mil.  appointed 
him  Lecturer  in  Controversial  Theology  in  the 
new  college  which  he  had  just  founded,  and 
Sixtus  V.  sent  him,  with  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
into  France,  to  act  as  Theologian  to  the 
Embassy  if  any  controversy  should  arise  with 
the  iV-t.-tants.  At  the  'end  of  t.-n  months 

irmine  returned  to  Rome  ;  in  1598  h« 
made  a  cardinal ;  and  in  1601  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Capua.  After  four  years  he 
:i«-d  the  see  f or  the  Librarianship  of  tin- 
Vatican,  and  would  have  been  elected  Pope, 
but  forth-  fear  that  his  position  as  a  Jesuit 
would  irive  him  a  too-overwhelming  pow.-r. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  69,  on  September  17th. 
l'i-1,  leaving  a  great  reputation,  especially 
through  his  «•  Body  of  Controversy,"  in  thi •••'.• 
folio  volumes.  In  three  other  folios  his  mis 
cellaneous  works  are  printed,  containing  some 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  sermons, 
and  some  works  (amongst  others)  against 
•James  I.,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Matthew 
Tortus,"  which  was  answered  by  Bishop 
Andrewes,in  a  work  entitled  "TorturaTorti." 

Bellarmine  uniformly  took  the  Ultramon 
tane  form  of  Romanism  in  controversy,  and 
fxalted  ecclesiastical  authority  to  such  a 
height  as  made  him  very  unacceptable  to  civil 
rulers.  But  combative  as  he  was,  he  left 
the  good  saying  behind  him  that  "  an  ounce 
of  peace  is  better  than  a  pound  of  victory." 
strong  popular  feeling  for  his 
Canonisation,  but  this  was  never  granted  by 
th.-  Cnurt  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
•  lit-  -ran-  services  which  he  rendered  at  a 


very  critical  period,  when  Rome  still  enter 
tained  some  hopes  of  recovering  the  Church 
of  England. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  CURSING  BY. 

The  popular  way  of  expressing  the  cere 
monies  with  which  excommunication  was 
pronounced.  The  "book"  was  that  from 
which  the  sentence  or  form  of  excommunica 
tion  was  read;  the  "candle"  was  kept 
lighted  during  the  time  that  it  was  being 
read,  and  then  cast  upon  the  ground  and  ex 
tinguished,  to  symbolise  the  expulsion  of  the 
sinner's  light,  or  "candlestick,"  from  the 
Church  of  God  until  he  should  repent  ;  and 
the  "  bell "  was  rung,  or  sometimes  the  whole 
peal  of  bells,  with  a  discordant  clangour,  as 
an  advertisement  to  those  outside  the  church 
of  what  was  going  on  within. 

Similar  ceremonies  were  also  used  at  exor 
cism,  and  thus  the  same  phrase  came  to  be 
used  for  it.  [EXORCISM]. 

Bells.— The  ecclesiastical  use  of  bells 
appears  to  date  from  that  time  when  liberty 
of  worship  was  first  iriven  to  Christians,  and 
so  comes  chit -fly  into  notice  after  Constantino 
the  Great ;  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  their 
assemblies  were  to  be  as  private  as  possible  no 
such  notice  could  have  been  courted  as  a  bell 
must  draw  on  them.  This  use  of  bells,  to 
summon  to  religious  services,  was  their  first 
and  principal  use ;  thus  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  a  bell  calling  French  monks  to 
matins  in  the  fifth  century.  In  England  also 
th.-y  are  known  about  the  same  time,  Bede 
(Eccl.  7//.V/..  iv.  23)  relating  that  on  the  death 
of  St.  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  the  passing 
bell  was  heard  by  her  nuns  at  a  distance. 
The  earlier  bells,  of  which  many  remain, 
were  made  of  iron,  and  four-sided  :  such  is  the 
"  bell  of  St.  Patrick."  still  existing  at  Armagh, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  known,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century.  These  were,  of  course,  small, 
though  not  mere  handbells;  larger  bells  and 
"bell  metal"  (copper  and  tin)  were  of  later 
introduction.  The  largest  bell  in  England  is 
the  quite  modern  "  Great  Paul,"  hung  in  the 
south-western  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
but  the  enormous  Russian  bells  are  far  larger 
than  this  or  any  other,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Kremlin,  which' was  broken,  never  hung,  and 
probably  never  sounded,  being  more  than 
twenty  feet  across. 

Some  of  the  ceremonial  uses  of  bells  are 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Funera  planpo,  fnlgura  franco,  sabbata  panpro, 
Excito  lento«,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  crueutos," 

which  the  Church  historian,  Fuller,  thus  tran 
slates  :— 

"Men's  deaths  I  tell 

Bj-  doleful  knell ; 

Lightning  and  thunder 

I  break  asunder ; 

On  Sabbath  all 

To  church  I  call ; 

The  sleepy  head 

I  raise  from  bed ; 
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The  winds  so  fierce 
I  do  disperse  ; 
Men's  cruel  rage 
I  do  assuage." 

For  bells  as  connected  with  the  dead,  see 
the  article  BURIAL;  for  their  well-known 
use  in  excommunications,  see  BELL,  BOOK, 
AND  CANDLE.  The  small  beli  which  wnt 
rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  during  mass 
remains  in  several  places :  sometimes,  as  at 
Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  placed  in  the 
tower  among  other  bells;  sometimes,  as  at 
Over,  in  that  county,  in  its  original  place 
between  the  nave  and  chancel ;  but  this 
custom  was  not  of  very  early  date.  In  pro 
cessions  also,  especially  where  the  host 
borne,  as  to  a  sick  man,  bells  were  carrird 
and  rung.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  the  ringing 
of  bells  tends  to  disperse  tempest  was  very 
ancient. 

Bells,  Baptism  of. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  bells  have,  like  all  other  Church 
property  and  ornaments,  if  not  invariably, 
yet  very  frequently,  received  some  kind  of 
consecration  by  a  rite  of  benediction.  Before 
the  Reformation  such  an  office  was  accom 
panied  with  many  more  ceremonies  than  at 
present ;  and  from  the  holy  water  which  was 
used,  also  from  the  giving  a  name  to  the 
bell,  and  the  appointing  "sponsors"  (pro 
bably  at  first  the  donors  of  the  bell),  it 
often  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  baptism  "  of 
the  bell.  These  additions  to  the  rite,  traves 
tying  as  they  do  the  rites  belonging  to 
Baptism,  were,  and  are,  some  of  the  most  un 
satisfactory  ceremonies  of  Roman  ritual, 
and  are  very  tamely  explained  by  Roman 
writers.  Thus  Martene  (De  Antiquis  Ecclesia 
fiitibus,  ii.  297)  says  that  bells  are  said  to  be 
baptised,  not  because  they  are  really  baptised 
with  a  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but 
because  the  same  ceremonial  an  used  :  which 
means  nothing,  being  a  mere  statement  of 
fact,  without  accounting  for  or  justifying  the 
fact.  The  rite  itself  dates  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  but  the  ceremonies  asso 
ciated  with  it  are  somewhat  obscure  in  their 
origin.  Possibly  some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  connexion  of  ideas  by  a  benediction  in 
the  Leofric  A.S.  Missal  (ed.  Warren,  p.  6), 
where  prayer  is  made  that  the  bell  may  be 
"  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  Sarum  Form  is  given  in  Mask-ell,  i.  1. '>.">, 
and  an  early  French  one  in  the  Martene  cited 
above  ;  for  other  references,  see  Smith's  "  Dic- 
tionarv  of  Christian  Antiquities,"  under 
«  Bell!" 

Bema. — This  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
"a  raised  place,"  or  "tribune,"  and  is  tin- 
ancient  name  by  which  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  platform  used  for  the  clergy  and 
singers,  and  answering  to  an  English  chancel, 
is  designated. 

Benatura.— An    Italian   name    for    the 


carved  basin  at  <>r  near  a  church  door  which 
holds  the  Messed  water  for  the  use  of  the 
worshippers  as  they  enter.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
usual  and  ancient  Kn-li>h  name  was  "  holy- 
water  >toup.''  [\VAI-I  u.j 

Benedicite — The  Canticle    at   Morning 
Travel-   alternative  to  the    'l\    Ihnm:    SO  Callefl 
like      all      other     canticles,     and     the     \\hole 
Psalter,  from  its  first  word  in   Latin.      In  its 
origin   it    is  a  part,    not    the    whole,    of   the 
song  which,  in  the  (ire.k  and  Latin  transla 
tions  of  the  Bible,    Shadrach,    Me>hadi,   and 
Abednego  sang  in   the  furnace  of  tire  [Dan. 
iii.].     In  the  original    Hebrew  this  song  dflH 
not    exist,    and    then  -fore    in   modern    English 
Biblo  it  i>  placed,  with  other  like  books  and* 
parts   of  ho..k>,   in   that   >ectioii  of  the  Bibk 
known   as  the  Ai-ot  u\  ru.v  ;   th 
the   I'.enedi.  he  to  our   Enirli.-h  Ap< 

••f  the   T/int-  lltilif  ('/,,.,i,;,,.  vv.  ii.") 

The  Canticle  lias  been  us.-d  in  the  MorniiMJ 
Prayer  of  the  Chun-h   from  very  early  timei. 
as  a  song  of  general   prai>e  ;    foil. .wing  thu 
early    practice,    it     wa-    placed    in    : 

try  ami'iiir  the  P.«silm>  to  be  >aid  on  al 
Sundays;     and    in    the    tir>t    Enirli>h   Praye 
Hook  of   l.'jii'  it  a-suiiu  d  its  pn-.nt  ]>..>ition 
The  rubric  there  provided   that    it    >hould  tx 
said    in    Lent    in-t-ad   of    the    7V    /)rnm,  >•• 
although  this  provision  was  removed  in  1552 
many    Kituali>ts    >:ill    carry    it     into    6^^l 
Some  also  use  it  in  Advent,  when. 
in  Lent,  the  Te  Detun  was  to  be  omitted  b; 
the    Sarum     Breviary,     though    ti. 
exception  was  not  mentioned   inK>!  •;  and 
yet  further  difference  in  practice  is.  that  -"in 
on  these  occasion-  u-e  it  on  Sund  : 
a»week-day-,  while  others  on  Sunda\  -  \-  -um 
the  Te   !)<«,,,.     An    old   rule  was   to    use  i 
whenever  any  lesson  from   Pani.-l  was  read 
a  more  recent  practice,  still  very  common,  t 
use   it  on   Septuagesima   Sunday.  som«  : 
also  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  first  le-.-on  bein 
the  are. .unt   ,.f  the  Creation    ' 
the  nineterntli    now  the  t\\enty-tir-t    Sundu 
alter  Trinity,  when   it    was    I>an.   iii.;    in   tl 
>am«-  way.  it  would  now  be  said  on  S.  |,t- 
l")th  when  a  week-day.      Daniel  iii.,  undej- tl 
Old    Lectionai ••.  -,-'i  • 

les-on  in  the  Calendar;   but   th«>ui.rh,   a< 
ing  to  the  strict   letter  of   the  rubric,  it  ma     i 
be  used  on  any  day,  it  is  practically  sel^H 
heard  except  as  here  explained. 

It  will  b<;  of   int.  tv 

variation,     in     text  :     Wydinv,     1380,     ^H 
literally  translating  the  Latin,  has   the  a: 
but  grand  formula,  "  .  all   th--   v 

of  the  Lord,  to  the  Lord  ;   j.rai-e  ye  and 
raise  y«-  Him  into  world 
dale,    1  ">:;.">,  has   '•  Sj>.  ak    good   of   the    i 
praise  Him  and  set  Him  up  for  e\.  i ."  whi< 

•  Wyrliffe  also,  or  rather  his  reviser.  Purv«\v,  f 
"dews  and  frosts;  frost  and  cold,"  rt-a<ls  "de1 
aud  white  frost ;  black  frost  and  cold," 
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was  taken  into  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  and 
in  1552  altered  as  at  present ;  while  our 
modern  Apocrypha  reads,  "Praise  and  exalt 
Him.  above  all  for  ever." 

Benedict,  ST.  [A.D.  480—542].  —  The 
founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks 
was  born  in  a  position  of  some  wealth  and 
rank  at  Xursia,  a  l'e,w  miles  north-east  of  Rome, 
his  parents  being  known  by  the  names  of 
Euprepius  and  Abundantia,  and  his  sister  by 
that  of  Scholastica.  [SCHOLASTICA,  ST.] 
When  quite  young,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for 
education,  but  having  been  brought  up  piously, 
he  was  shocked  by  the  vices  which  he  saw 
among  his  fellow-students,  and  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  took  the  resolution 
(formed,  perhaps,  on  reminiscences  of  inter 
course  with  the  abbot  and  monk>of  Nursia)of 
retiring  from  the  world.  Hoy  ashe  was,  he 
rie-l  out  this  resolution  with  >t.  m  perseverance 
fur  tlin  •  years,  living  as  a  hermit  in  a  small 
near  Subiaco,  and  holding  no  communi 
cation  with  any  one  except  an  old  monk,  named 
Jinmanus,  who  supplied  him  with  bread  and 
water  by  letting  them  down  to  him  in  an 
old  bell 'tied  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  When  he 

-eventeen  years  of  age,  Benedict's  retr-  at 
was  discovered  by  some  shepherds,  and  he 

;ily  became  an  obji-et  of  veneration  to  the 
country  people  around.  He  was  n-  \«-r  in 
holy  orders,  but  his  teaching  and  gui<l 

•••tgerly  sought  after,  and  he  seems  to  have 
become  the  head  of  a  coin  in  unity  of  ('  .i.v  >BI  1 1  -. 
In  A.I).  .")!(),  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
licl  \\  i-  elected  as  their  abbot  by  tin- 
monks  of  Yicovaro.  but  his  government  of  that 
monastery  was  >o  di>liked  that  his  life  was  at 
tempted  by  poison,  and  he  returned  to  his 
<le- n  hum  .  Here  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  venerated  him,  and  aspired  to  a  higher 
life  under  his  guidance,  gathered  around  him, 
and  he  aurain  established  a  Caenobitic  com 
munity,  or.  rather,  he  formed  his  disciples 
into  twelve  communities  of  ten.  each  ten  having 
an  abbot  or  dean  over  them,  and  himself  being 
at  the  head  of  all.  Under  these  circumstances 
St.  r»en--dict  matured  his  ideal  of  monastic 
life,  and  at  t'->rty-eiirht  years  of  age  [A.D.  528] 
he  left  Subiaco.  doing  south-east  into  Cam- 
]>ania.  he  took  possession  of  an  am  ient  Temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Casinus  (known 
to  more  modern  times  as  Monte  Casino),  and 
having  d-M  roved  it.  eiv<  ;«  .1  first  a  Chapel  of 
St.  Martin  and  afterwards  his  clui>: 
buildings  on  its  site.  It  was  from  this  Abbey 
of  Monte  ( ' asino,  and  fnun  its  Abbot  Benedict, 
that  all  the  many  thousand  Benedictine 
iiv-M  •!-••  ries  took  their  origin. 

IS  at  his  monastery  at  Monte  Casino 
that  St.  I'.eiie-lict  elaborated  the  ideal  of  a 
monastic  life  which  lie  ha'l  formed  at  Subiaco — 
gaining  much,  doubtless,  by  experience — into 
that  code  of  monastic  laws  known  to  future 
as  the  «  i;,,i,.  ,,f  St.  Benedict."  It 
was  his  only  literary  work,  so  far  as  is 


known,  but  its  influence  has  been  incalculably 
great.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  fruit  of  much 
observation,  much  thought,  much  experience, 
and,  more  than  all,  of  much  prayer ;  and  if  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  centuries,  with  enormous 
changes  in  habits  and  in  modes  of  thought, 
has  made  much  of  it  obsolete,  yet  even  now 
its  principles  are  such  as  might  well  be  used 
for  the  foundation  of  a  religious  community — 
assuming  such  communities  to  be  needed  or 
desirable  for  modern  times — with  great  ad 
vantage,  whether  as  to  spirituality  or  as  to 
external  organisation.  [BENEDICTINE  MONKS.] 
St.  Benedict's  life  was  not  a  long  one. 
r  many  visions,  or  supposed  visions,  in 
which  his  soul  was  saddened  by  the  foresight 
of  impending  troubles  for  his  country  and  his 
monastery,  he  beheld  the  soul  of  his  sister, 
Scholastics,  fly  heavenward,  and  predicted  his 
own  coming  death.  Six  days  before  the  event 
occurred  he  fell  violently  ill,  and  ordered  his 
grave  to  be  dug.  At  last,  on  March  21st, 
543,  the  holy  man  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  his  oratory,  received  there  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  while  he  was  held  upright 
by  some  of  the  monks,  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  a  longing  prayer  for  rest  and  for  the 
nio>t  blessed  of  all  visions,  and  then  died.  On 
that  day.  March  21st,  St.  Benedict's  festival 
is  ub.-erved. 

Benedict,  BISCOP,  ST.  [A.D.  628—690].— 
A  y->ung  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman,  whose  name 
icini;  in  an  early  metrical  life  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  who  probably  a  »timed  the  name 
of  U.nedict  win  n,  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  forsook  the  life  of  a  soldier 
and  courtier  at  the  court  of  Osway,  King  of 
Northumbria.  and  joined  the  Monastery  of 
Lerins,  in  France. 

On  a  second  visit  which  he  paid  to  Home, 
he  found  that  much  difficulty  had  arisen  re 
specting  an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  The  kings  of  Kent  and 
\orthumbria  had  concurred  in  nominating 
Wighard,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Rome  for 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Vitalian. 
I J-' fore  the  day  of  his  consecration  arrived, 
Wiirhard  die-Land  as  communication  bet  ween 
England  and  Rome  was  slow,  the  Pope  nomi 
nated  Theodore,  an  aged  monk  of  Tarsus,  to 
the  great  Western  archbishopric,  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  new  nomination  by  the  kings. 
Vitalian  then  prevailed  on  the  courtly  young 
monk  Benedict  to  accompany  the  unsophisti- 
•  at-'  1  Th  o-l -.re  as  interpreter,  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  king  and  nobles  of 
England.  Arriving  in  Kent,  Benedict  was 
made  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  yean. 

Eventually,  Benedict  returned  toXorthum- 
bria,  where  he  received  from  King  Egprid  a 
tract  of  land  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  wh--r- -on  he  built  and  with  which  he 
endowed  the  famous  monasteries  of  Bishop 
W-  armouth  on  the  one  river,  and  that  of 
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Jarrow  on  the  other,  and  where  he  brought 
up  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  Church  historian 
of  early  England.  [BEDE.]  For  the  building 
and  adornment  of  these  churches  and  monas 
teries  Benedict  brought  many  skilled  work 
men  from  abroad,  whence  also  he  brought 
pictures  of  glass  for  the  windows,  the  tii>t 
stained-glass  used  in  England.  Books 
also  he  gathered  together,  both  the  costly 
illuminated  Service  Books  and  Bibles, 
and  MSS.  for  the  library.  Parts  of  the 
fabrics  of  both  churches  remain,  and  there 
are  books  in  the  library  of  Durham  ( 'athedral 
which  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Bede,  and  thus  very  near  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Benedict  Biscop.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
survival  of  his  enterprise  that  glass  manufac 
tures  are  still  carried  on  extensively  --beauti 
ful  plate-glass  and  stained-glass — on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear. 

The  close  of  Benedict's  life  was  a  suffering 
one.  He  was  prostrated  by  paralysis  for  two 
years,  and  died  in  his  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth,  on  January  12th,  690.  There  also  he 
Mas  at  first  buried;  but  in  the  tenth  century 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Thorney,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  day  of  his  commemo 
ration  is  that  of  his  death,  January  12th. 

Benedict,  ST.,OFANIAN*E  [A.D.  750—821]. 
— A  young  French  nobleman,  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  adopted  a  monas 
tic  life,  won  great  veneration  in  those  rude 
days  by  his  severe  asceticism,  assumed  the 
name  of  Benedict,  and  gained  so  much  in 
fluence  among  French  monks  that  he  was  able 
to  effect  considerable,  though  but  temporary, 
reforms  among  the  degenerated  monasteries  of 
his  native  country.  His  day  is  marked  in  the 
Calendar  as  February  12th,  the  day  on  which 
he  died. 

Benedictine  Monks,  or  Black 
Monks,  the  first  name  being  derived  from 
their  founder,  the  second  from  the  colour  of 
their  dress. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  in  A.D. 
543,  [BENEDICT,  ST.],  the  number  of 
monasteries  founded  on  his  system,  and 
governed  by  his  Rule,  increased  rapidly. 
But  while  the  Order  was  yet  in  its  in 
fancy,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  it,  Gre 
gory  the  Great,  born  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before  the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  succeeded  to 
the  Papal  throne  [A.D.  590].  About  fifteen 
yrars  before  this,  St.  Gregory  had  sold  his 
large  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and  of  founding  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  on  the  site  of  his 
own  mansion  and  gardens  in  Rome.  It  was 
from  this  monastery  that  he  started  to  evan 
gelise  Britain,  and  when  defeated  in  his 
object  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Romans  to 
lose  him  from  among  them,  it  was  here  that 
he  resided  as  Abbot,  until  he  became  Pope, 
when  St.  Augustine  was  appointed  in  his 


plan-.  As  Abbot  of  tliis  Benedictine  .Monas 
tery  of  St.  Andrew  it  was  that  St.  Amrustine 
set  forth  on  the  same  mission  in  A.D.  5*JG,  ac 
companied  by  forty  of  his  brethren;  and  as 
Benedictine  monks  it  was  that  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  h; 
companions  carried  on  their  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  th.  re  were  large 
monasteries  in  Britain  before  the  coming  of  St. 
Augustine  ami  his  forty  Benedictines  [BANGOR. 
Is,  MKI>],  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  latter  were  the  first  of  their  Order  to  ap 
pear  here,  and  that  as  Benedictine  monks  in 
general  all  sprang  from  Monte  Casino,  so 
those  of  England  in  particular  sprang  from 
Canterbury  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen 
tury,  however.  Archbishop  Dunstan  grt'atly 
extended  their  numbers  and  their  power,  and 
forseveral  -•  -n- 'rations  all  the  mon  : 

Kngland  were  brought  under  the  Benedictine 
Kule.  In  after-times,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  hold  which  the  Augustinian  Canons, 
the  (  ami  the  Friars  gained  on  the 

people,  the  Benedictines  a  ;;md  their 

supremacy,  and  out  of  1,200  monastic  estab 
lishments,  great  and  small,  which  existed 
just  before  the  Reformation  storm  broke  upon 
them,  as  many  as  2"i7  belonged  to  the  Bene 
dictine  monks  and  nuns,  including  the  largestt 
and  most  wealthy  abbeys,  such  as  \NY>tmin- 
ster,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Ely.  For  nearly  five  centuries  they  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  English  people.  e\.  rcisi^B 
immense  influence  upon  national  life,  follow- 
ing  with  much  exactness  the  same  Rule  which 
their  founder  had  left  for  their  guidance. 
and  maintaining  the  light  of  Christ  ianit) 
in  the  country  during  those  times  of  stt^l 
and  godlessness,  which  in  many  res]>ect* 
are  justly  called  "The  Dark  A: 

Ingulf,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  tells  us  what  hif 
own  practice  was.  The  old  monks,  who  hac 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  whei 
they  were  past  the  ability  for  active'  labour 
were  to  have  a  good  chamber  furni>h.-d  then 
in  that  part  of  the  mona--  I  th« 

infirmary,  and  have  a  clerk  «.r  -erv.-mt  -jK-cialb 
appointed  to  wait    upon    them.      The    prio* 
was   to   send    to   the  old    man   every   d 
young  monk   to  be    his   companion,'  a; 
breakfast  and  dine  with    him.      As    for   th« 
senior  him  —  If,  h.-  was  to  sit  at  home  ,,r  wall 
out,  to  go  or  come,  according  to  his  own  wil 
and  pleasure.     He  miirht  visit   the  cloisters 
the    refectory.   or    (lining-hall,   the 
room,  and  every  other  part  of  the  mona- 
in  his  monk's  dress  or  without  it.  just  as  h 
pleased.    Nothing  unpleasant  about  the.,- 
of  the  monast,  :  be  mentioned  in  hi 

•  ••    was    charged    \» 

irivinir  him  offence;   and  everything  was 
don,,  for  his  comfort  of  mind   and   body,  tha 
he  miirht  in  the  utmost  peace  and  <|iii' 
wait  for  his  latter  end.      It  would  not  be  eas 
to  find  a  more  plea-ing  picture  of  the  car 
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vith  which  Christian  love  would  "  rock  the 
radle  of  declining  age." 

The  statutes  of  Lanfranc  and  Ingulf  pre- 
cribed  the  order  of  Divine  Service  to  be 
ibsened  in  the  abbey-churches  throughout 
ir;  and  we  learn  from  them  what 
iriacipal  officers  there  were  in  every  large 
,bbey.  Next  to  the  abbot  came  the  prior, 
vho,' in  tlit-  abbot's  absence,  had  the  chief  care 
•f  the  house;  and  under  him  were  often  one 
ir  more  sub-priors.  These  wen  all  removable 
t  the  will  of  the  abbot,  as  all  the  other  officers 

Another  was  the  almoner,  who  bid  the 
•\vi>i^ht  of  the  alms  of  the  house,  which 
very  day  distributed  at  the  gate  to 
he  poor;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
oundt-r.  or  other  benefactors  to  tin-  monastery, 
ook  charge  of  the  larir'T  Drifts  «r  d«.i,-s  which 
veiv  tin  ii  commonly  given  away  in  food  and 
lothinir,.  He  was  also  to  make  inquiry  for 
ml  visit  tin-  poor  who  needed  relief  at  home. 

Anothi  r  was  the  sacrist,  or  churchwarden, 
vho  t"ok  ear.'  of  the  holy  vessels  for  th' 
nunion,  which  was  u.-ually  eelcbial.  d  every 
Lay;  prepared  tin-  host,  or  communion  bread, 
vith  his  own  hand>,  as  it  was  kept  distinct 
rom  ordinary  bread  ;  provided  the  wine,  and 
r  to  mix  with  it  ;  kept  the  altar-cloths 
ieat  and  dean  ;  and  furnished  wax  candles 
or  th«-  evening  or  early  »  It  was 

lis  lm>inc-s  to  rinir  the  bell  at  service-time, 
nd  tn  Bee  to  the  order  of  burial  for  the  d.-ad  ; 
or  all  which  duties  he  was  allowed  the  help 
•f  others  to  a»ivt  him. 

Til.  chambt  r  ain  had  the  care  of  the  dormi- 
ory,  ]>r<»vide(l  beds  and  l)edding  for  the 
nonks.  and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing 
.nd  shoes.  Their  beds  were  commonly  stuffed 
vith  hay  or  straw.  He  was  also  to  provide 
ron  tools  for  .shoeing  the  horses  of  the  abbot 
nd  prior,  and  of  all  strangers  who  visited  the 
.bbey. 

r     h'Uise    steward,     had   to 

irovide  all  the  meat  and  drink  used   in  the 

ry,  whether  for  the  monks  or  stran- 

-   flesh,  fish,  fowl,   wine,  bread-corn, 

nalt  for  their  ale  and  lie,  r.  as  wdl  as  wood 

or  firing,  and  all  kitchen  uten>ils. 

Then-  was  also  the  h<>*pitnti-r.  or  hosU  L  r. 
vho  had  the  special  charire  of  the  ent.Ttain- 
uent  of  quests— the  exercise  of  hospitality  to 
ill  comers,  and  particularly  travellers,  being 
i  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  a  monastery. 

There  was  airairi,  the  must,-)-  of  tin  i><finn/rr>/, 

.vho,  with  Ins  servants,  had  the  care  of  the  sick 

md  aired:  and  for  their  especial  comfort  he 

n  a  separate  cook  and  kitchen,  where 

was   prepared  most  suitably  to  their 

nfirm  condition. 

The  head-chaunter,  or  precentor,  had  the 
;hief  care  of  the  service  in  the  choir,  pre 
sided  over  the  sinirinir  men  and  oriranist  and 
•horisters,  provided  books  for  them,  and  paid 
horn  their  salaries.  He  had  also  the  charge 
>i  the  abb  y  &  il,  kept  the  chapter-book,  or 


record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
business,  and  furnished  parchment,  pens, 
and  ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for  the 
painters  or  draughtsmen  who  adorned  the 
old  missals  or  prayer-books. 

All  the  proceedings  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  most  rigid  order.  The  rules  of  St. 
11.  m  diet  directed  that  six  hours  every  day 
were  to  be  given  to  manual  labour  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  there  were  little  offices  or 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  monastery, 
when-  the  nun  employed  themselves  in  their 
different  occupations.  Some  were  the  tailors 
and  shoemakers  of  the  monastery ;  some 
worked  at  jewellery,  bookbinding,  carving, 
or  sculpture,  or  cabinet-making ;  some  wrote 
or  painted.  To  see  that  all  at  such  times 
it  their  duty,  some  were  chosen  out 
of  the  number,  persons  of  tried  character 
and  prudence,  who  were  called  cursitors,  or 
round-goers,  whose  business  it  was  to  go 
round  from  time  to  time  separately  to  the 
workshops,  and,  without  speaking,  to  notice  if 
any  were  ab>ent,  or  standing  idle,  or  sitting 
to  talk  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
church  or  choir  at  the  night  service,  they 
\\.ie  to  go  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
psalms  and  prayers,  carrying  a  dark  lantern, 
and  if  they  found  any  one  asleep,  to 
inak.  some  little  sound  to  awake  him,  or  if  he 
slept  too  fast  to  be  so  awakened,  to  open  the 
dark  lantern,  and  turn  the  light  full  in  his  face. 

There  was  commonly  a  school  kept  near 
the  great  abbeys,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
monasteries.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Kli/ab.  th's  reiirri.  A.D.  l.'x;2,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Williams,  complained 
that  more  than  a  hundred  flourishing  schools 
had  bet  n  destroyed  which  had  been  main 
tained  by  the  monasteries,  and  that  igno 
rance  had  greatly  increased.  These  schools 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  state  of  learning  among  the 
people.  The  masters  were  not  paid  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  invite  the  best  teachers.  John 
Somerset,  who  was  afterwards  tutor  and 
physician  to  King  Henry  VI.,  began  life  as 
ma>ter  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  A.D.  1418.  The  abbot  of  that  rich 
m<>na>terv  gave  him  a  salary  of  forty  shillings 
a  year,  which,  even  according  to  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  would  not  be  more  than 
about  tin-  salary  of  a  village  schoolmaster 
now  ;  and  this  was  to  a  man  who  taught  arts 
and  languages,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  his  time.  In  earlier  times  the 
schools  were  within  the  abbey,  and  the 
children  who  were  admitted  to  them  were 
taught  by  the  monks,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  prior ;  but  these  were  chiefly  the  "  little 
monks,"  or  children  whom  their  parents, 
according  to  the  permission  of  this  rule, 
which  cannot  be  commended,  dedicated  in 
infancy  to  monkhood,  without  any  choice 
of  thi  ir  own.  The  neighbours  were,  how 
ever,  permitted  in  most  monasteries  to  send 
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their  children  to  these  schools,  whore  they 
might,  without  expense,  be  taught  grammar 
and  church  music. 

The  churches  of  the  Old  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  remarkable  in  many  places 
for  their  very  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Whatever  skill  in  building  the  Saxons  pos 
sessed — and  they  had  skill  enough  to  erect 
arched  roofs,  and  ornamental  windows,  :md 
pillars  supporting  towers — was  far  outdone 
by  the  Norman  churchmen,  who  began, 
very  soon  after  they  were  possessed  of  the 
English  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  everywhere  to 
pull  down  the  old  churches,  and  raise  up  new 
ones  on  a  scale  of  much  great* T  magnificence. 
And,  indeed,  the  early  Norman  aivhite.  ts, 
whether  churchmen  and  monks,  or  profes 
sional  builders,  soon  attained  to  an  excellence 
and  skill  which  now,  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  hundred  years,  we  admire,  but  cannot 
imitate.  The  best  attempts  at  church  archi 
tecture  which  are  made  now  are  but  imper 
fect  copies  from  the  models  which  they  have 
left.  Much  ignorance  has  prevailed  upon 
this  subject;  and  for  a  long  time  these  build 
ings  were  treated  with  a  base  contempt  by 
persons  who  had  no  other  notion  of  architec 
ture  than  to  raise  up  ugly  high  brick  walls, 
with  holes  through  them  for  windows.  But 
now  this  excellent  art  has  been  revived,  and 
the  old  abbey-churches  which  are  yet  left 
have  been  restored  from  the  mutilation  and 
shameful  disfigurements  which  they  had  suf 
fered.  Among  the  Benedictine  churches  still 
remaining  to  this  day  are  to  be  reckoned  St. 
Albans,  which,  except  the  Saxon  portions  yet 
left,  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc  and 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  though  handsomely  built  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  rebuilt  in  Henry  III.'s 
time,  chiefly  at  that  king's  expense;  Selby 
Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Romsey,  in 
the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  the  beautiful 
church  of  an  old  Benedictine  nunnery,  founded 
by  Bishop  Ethelwold,  in  King  Edgar's  reign ; 
Peterborough,  turned  into  a  cathedral  church 
at  the  Reformation ;  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Ches 
ter,  preserved  by  the  same  means ;  Shre  wsbury, 
Great  Malvern,  and  Brecon.  Among  those  of 
equal  magnificence  shamefully  destroyed,  in 
many  cases  to  the  great  injury  of  religion  (for 
whatever  became  of  the  monks,  the  churches 
ought  to  have  been  spared),  were  Ramsey  and 
Thorney,  Hunts;  Tavistock,  Devon;  Colches 
ter;  Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester;  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury;  Croyland  and  Spald- 
ing,  Lincolnshire;  Reading  A  Miry,  the  foun 
dation  and  burial-place  of  Henry  I.;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Glastonbury,  Malmesbury, 
Kvesham,  Wliitby.  St.  'Mary's,  York- 
King  Alfred's  nunnery,  founded  for  his 
daughter  at  Shaftosbury ;  King  Edward  the 
Elder's,  at  Wilton,  and  many  more:  of  all 
which  scarcely  any  trace  is  now  to  be 
found. 


The  building  next  in  beauty  to  th«-  <  hurc 
\vas  tin-  chapter-house,  or  council-chambe 
where  all  ro.seatthe  (-..minir  «-t  tin-  abbot,  an 
reei-ived  him  with  every  mark 
The  style  of  homage  and  respect  paid  by  tl 
members  of  tin •>••  religious  houses  to  the 
superiors  was  in  accordance  with  the  homau 
paid  by  vassals  to  their  lord;  but  whin  tl 
powar  of  the  abbot  seemed  t<  : 

rules,  it  might  be  checked  by  the  derision  . 
the  chapter.  The  style  of  th  : 

chapter-houses  may  be  judged  of  from  tho 
which  still  remain  in  the  prerinrt-  of  <j' 
cathedrals,  particularly  at  Salisbury  EH 

\\  •   -••:..: 

Adjoining  tin-    church  and    chaptn-hou 

•   .'•    monk- 
walked  and  convened,  and  where  the  childr» 
.-"mi  times  were  brought  to  say  their  lessor 
to  the  prior.     The  rei  t  dinimr-ha 

was  often  a  part  of  the  building  of   - 
and  beauty;  but   of  this  few  >j 
remain.     The    dormitory,    where    the   mond 
slept  in  a  common  chamber,  was  a  la: 
room,  sometimes  built  over  the  <-l..i>: 
in   large   monasteries    there   were   sonntin 
more  than  one.     Old  and  young  w<  i 
in  the  same  apartment,  and  not  the  \.,u 
alone,  that  the  presence  of  the    ,_,  d   mig 
serve  as  a  check  to  indiscreet   mirth.     The^ 
were  to  be  not  fewer  than  in  mi  ten  to  tw.-n 
in     one    chamber,    and    they    had    a    lai 
burning. 

In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  lantj 
room,  called  the  SCRIPTORIUM,  or  writ  • : 
where  several  writers  were  i-inplny-d 
ing  books  for  the  use  of  the  library.     T 
abbots  of  St.  Albans  did  good  service  in  tl 
way.     The  Abbot  Paul  built  the  script orii 
in  L-tnfranr's  time   which  had 
estate  settled  separately  upon  it  ;  and  Jo  <l 
Whethamsted,   an   abbot,    who   bui/ 
library  in  Henry  VI.'-  reign,  is  said  to  hfl»< 
had  copies   of  eighty    dittnvnt    works    mi 
while  he  was  abb., t.     The  same  was  don^fl 
Durham,  at  Glastonbury.  at   St.   AugustiwJ 
Canterbury,  at  Bury  St.  Kdmund-.  and  otl 
places:  for  the   lar^r  monasteries   WBVS|I 
careful  of  their  libra: 

The  Rules  of  St.  l5.-n.-di.  t  advise  hismor  I 
to  have  their  abbeys  situated  near  a  runni  i 
stream,  that  they  may  have  a  mill  on  thep  ^ 
mi-e>.  Thi-*  was  generally  ob- 
were  also  to  have  a  garden,  a  bakehouse,  a-d 
abrewhouse,  that  th.-r«- miirht  be  as  little nt  4 
as  possible  for  sending  abroad  for  their  si  •  I 

;he    same    reason   ti 

recommended  to  have  all  necessary  arts  pr   j 
tiled  anionir    tin  mselves.    that     they    mif   I 
supply  themselves   with   clothing   and   wh    \ 
ever   els.-    they   wanted.     As  the  abbeys  ' 
came  richer,  these   arts,  however,  were  n 
ex.  rrjse.l  so  much   by   tlie  monks  as  by  '! 
servants  of  tin-  monastery. 

18  c« -m mon  t"r  the  .  irly  \.>nnan  kil 
to  come  end  keep  Christmas,  or  other  of  ' 
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hief  feasts  of  the  Church,  in  some  of  the 
>rincipal  monasteries,  as  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winchester,  or  ISt.  Alban's,  or  Tewkeshury, 
•r  Gloucester.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
boot's  hospitality  \vas  most  especially  exerted. 
.s  the  number  of  retainers  the  kings  brought 
rith  them  was  no  tritie.  At  St.  Alban's,  in 
Itin\  's  lll.'s  lime,  there  was  stabling  pro- 
.r  three  hundred  horses. 

The  Benedictines,  as  they  were  the  most 
ncient  and  numerous,  were  also  the 
ichest,  order  of  monks  in  England.  The 
•Jaxon  kings  and  nobles,  particularly  in 
)unstan's  time,  gave  them  large  manors  and 
.ml  the  attachment  of  the  native  Eng- 
4ah,  as  well  as  of  the  Normans,  seems  to  have 
•een  given  chiefly  to  them.  A  great  number 
f  bishops  were  taken,  before  and  after  the 
'onquest,  from  their  monasteries;  and  the 
chbishops  who  presided  n<  xt  after  the 
kmquest,  and  (A  hers  in  the  following  reigns, 
/ere  Beiiedi<  -tin.  s.  It  was  to  this  ord> 
hat  the  mitred  abbots  belonged,  of  whom 
•wenty-nine  sat  in  Parliament  as  spiritual 
•eers  and  barons.  [ABBOTS.] 

The  dress  of  the  Benedictine  monks  con- 
KSted  of  woollen  stockings  and  boots,  a  white 
msey-wolsey   shirt    and    breeches,   a    black 
:iiiic.  01  i  •;  i  -sock,  and  a  black  cowl  to  pi 
he  head.   When  at  work,  they  wore  a  scapular, 

hi(  h  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  garment  made 
trips  of  cloth  hanging  down  behind 
nd  before. 

Benediction.—  A  "  bonison,"  or  solemn 
>ii  of  the  Divine  blessing  [Lat.  bette- 
\ftio]  upon  persons  or  things.  Simple  forms 
fiction  occur  frequently  in  the  do- 
aestic  life  of  (  'hristhns  e\.  ry  where,  as  in  the 
•imiliar  form  of  leave-taking,  "  Good-bye," 
^bich  is  really  "  God  be  with  you,"  or  in  the 
•leasing  of  food  and  those  who  partake  of  it, 
vhich  is  popularly  known  as  "  grace  "  before 
leat  or  after  meat.  More  formal  are  those 
.hich  occur  in  Divine  Service,  as  in  the 
autnal  salutation,  "The  Lord  be  with  you." 

And    with    thy    spirit."       In    a    still   more 


benedictions  become  the  purpose 
ices,  when  they  are  usually  acts 
dedication  to  sacred  use. 
BENEDICTION  OK  CHURCH   ORNAMKNT-    \s> 
TENSILS.  —  All  the  vestments  and  vessels  used 
Divine  Service  were  anciently  set  apart  for 
red  use  by  words  of  prayer  specially 
apted  to  each  of   them.     Thus  there  are 
benedictions  in  the  old  Service-books 
r    the    amice,    the     alb,    the     girdle,    the 
-mii'le,  the  stole,  and  the  chasuble.      Su.-h 
ayers  were  also  used  for  the  benediction  of 
IT    liii'-n.    the    paten,   the    chalice,    the 
rvice-books,  the  thurible,  and  for  all  other 
ornaments"    or    vessels    used    in     Divine 
rvice.     Those  used  in  the  dedication  of  the 
tar   linen    may  serve  as  specimens  of   the 
t   (-f    indicates   the   sign   of  the   Cross)  : 
"ir  prayers  O  Lord;  and  be  i  •  ! 


to  bl-fess  and  sancti-j-fy  these  linen  cloths 
which  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
altar;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
"  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  Who  didst  instruct 
Thy  servant  Moses  for  forty  days  in  the 
making  of  ornaments  and  textures,  ...  be 
pleased  to  ble-f-ss,  sanct-fify,  and  conse-}- 
crate  these  cloths  of  linen,  that  they  may 
touch  and  be  used  about  the  altar  of  Thy  most 
glorious  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who 
ever  liveth  and  reigneth,"  &c. 

The  custom  of  blessing  Church  utensils  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  consecration  of 
the  great  church  at  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  335, 
win -n  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  Sozomen.  Forms  which  were  used 
in  ir  to  that  time  are  extant  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius  [A.D.  492],  and  forms  are 
also  extant  which  were  used  in  the  English 
Church  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  con 
tinue. 1  by  English  bishops  long  subsequent  to 
formation,  and  is  still  occasionally  used 
by  them. 

I5i .NK DICTION  OF  CHOPS — In  almost  every 
Christian  country  there  are  special  services 
invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  special 
produce  of  the  country.  [ROGATIONS.] 

I'.i  M .nit  i  ION  01  PiAQfl  AND  BANNERS. 
— The  use  of  sacred  standards  in  war  may  be 
reasonably  traced  hack  to  the  Jews,  who,  in 
the  first  <la\s  of  their  independence,  were 
divinely  directed  to  pitch  every  man  "  by  his 
own  standard  with  the  ensign  of  his  father's 
the  four  standards  indicated  being 
descried  in  the  Targum  as  of  beautiful  em- 
•.  u  ork.  The  LAHARTJM  of  Constant ine 
was  obviously  considered  very  sacred,  and  so 
also  was  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which 
was  kept  in  the  feretory  behind  the  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  form  used  for  the 
benediction  of  banners  in  the  mediasval 
Church  is  given  in  Maskell's  Monumenta 
Ilififilin,  ii.  H26,  and  in  the  same  place  is  re 
printed  the  form  used  at  the  present  day  in 
the  English  army  when  new  colours  are  pre 
sented  to  a  regiment. 

I'.KM  I.K  TION  OF  FONTS. — The  water  with 
which  or  in  which  persons  -were  to  be 
baptised  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  with 
words  and  acts  of  blessing  at  the  very  earliest 
period  to  which  ceremonies  not  ordered  in 
Scripture  can  be  traced,  St.  Cyprian  [A.D.  255] 
expressly  saying  that  the  water  was  first 
el.  ;ui-ed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest  or  bishop. 
In  what  manner  this  was  done  in  the  sixth 
century  is  shown  by  the  "Service  Book,"  or 
"  Sacramcntary  of  St.  Gelasius  and  Gregory," 
where  both  the  prayers  and  the  rites  for  this 
service  are  given.  Similar  ceremonies  and 
prayers  were  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Service-books  were 
traiisl.it.  d  from  Latin  into  English.  Up  to 
this  period  the  benediction  of  the  font  was  a 
service  in  itself,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  first  Enirli>h  Prayer  Book,  where  the  rubric 
ordered  that  "  the  water  in  the  font  shall  be 
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changed  every  month  once  at  the  least,  and  afore 
any  child  be  baptised  in  the  water  no  eft 
the  pritst  xhitll  say  at  the  font  thtse  pi 
following  :"  the  pray,  is  hein:_r  almo-t  exactly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  modern  service, 
bog-inning,  "  0  merciful  God,  grant  that  tin- 
old  Adam,"  and  ending,  ''  Thy  faithful  and 
elect  children;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
this  benediction  of  the  font  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  when  JSt.  Augustine 
speaks  of  it  in  two  of  his  sermons. 

BENEDICTION  OF  FOUNDATION  > 
This  custom  can  be  traced  up  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  a  short  service  was  provided  La 
the  purpose  in  the  old  Latin  Service-books  of 
the  Church  of  England  [Mask.-ii's  M-.nmn. 
Jlit.,  cccxv.  193].  A  similar  service  is  still 
used,  but  its  form  is  usually  privately  ar 
ranged,  sanctioned  by  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  church  is  about  to  be  built.  It  is 
customary  to  commemorate  the  benediction 
of  a  "  corner  stone,"  or  foundation  stone,  by 
carving  a  cross  upon  it,  and  t:.  ay  be 

observed  on  churches  built  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

BENEDICTION  OF  HOUSES. — It  was  once 
the  custom  to  have  new  houses  bh-ssi-d  and 
dedicated  with  a  religious  service,  of  which 
there  is  a  reminiscence  in  the  "house  warm 
ing,"  the  religious  service  having  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  hospitality. 

BENEDICTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  —  This  is 
a  ministerial  act,  performed  in  the  name  of 
God,  a  custom  which  the  Christian  Church 
inherited  from  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
Jews  inherited  from  the  patriarchal  ages, 
when  Melchizedek,  "  King  of  Salem,  that  is, 
King  of  Peace,"  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  1 
God,"  pronounced  the  blessing  of  peace  on  the 
people  of  Israel  "while  yet  in  the  loins" 
of  their  forefather,  saying,  "  Blessed  be 
Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  blessed  be  the  Most 
High  God,  which  hath  delivered  thii. 
into  thy  hand"  [Gen.  xiv.  19;  comp.  II.  1.. 
vii.  7,  10].  When  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
set  apart  for  the  priestly  office,  the  office 
to  which  the  family  was  dedicated  was  (1)  to 
"  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ;  " 
(2)  "to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  Him;"  and  (3)  "to  bless  in  His  name" 
[Deut.  x.  8,  xxi.  5].  The  exact  form  in 
which  this  benediction  was  to  be  gi\-«-n  by  tin- 
Jewish  ministry  was  enjoined  also  by  God 
Himself  in  the  words,  "  On  this  wise  shall  ye 
bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  tin-in. 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  :  the  Lord 
make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  " 
[Numb.  vi.  22—26],  a  form  which  is  found 
three  times  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
our  Lord  gave  direction  to  the  apostles  t. 


a-  I.-  ot   hen,-dieti,,n    M    part  "1    then    inimstr 

tions.       "Into   whatsoever    ho. 

first  say,  Peace  be  to  this  house.     And  it  tl 

Son   of   peace    be    there,   your    peace    shall    rt 
upon  it:    if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again 
[Luke  x.  o].      "I'., tr.    I    Lav,-   with   you.  u 
1  irivr  unto  you"  [.John  xiv.  '27].     Ali 
His  lust  words  and  act   U  H--  <i.  ]•  tried  frofl 
His  earthly  ministry  are  thus  n-.-m-d.-d  :  ••  1 
lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them  "  [Lu.i 
xxiv.    .")()].     jH-rhaps     in     the     v. 
Easter  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you"  [.lol 
xx.  19]. 

Tin-  ajMistolic  use  of  ministerial  IM-H' 
is  illustrated  by  many  in>tan<  «  >  in  the  Kpistl. 
St.   1'anl   Concluding   each  of   his  with    such 
benediction;   M.  iVter  closing  his  first  Kpis1 
with  one;  and  St.  John  using  one  at  the  e 
of    Revelations    which    makes    u   lilting    U 
mination  to  the  wliole  I'.ibl.  .       I  i..    1  'iiu>  th 
used  are  substantially  the  two  which  are 
familiar  to  Chi  i.-tians  of   modern  tin. 
first  of  these  is  called    "  The    I 
I*itin  th.    ••  Tax."  and  is  in  its  simj •'. 

"  The  peace  of  the  I^U'd  be  with  \  oil    . 

in  its  longer  one,  ••  Th«-  p. 

passeth  all    understanding,   keep  your  hea>* 

and  minds  in  the  km-u 

and  of    11.-  >•  :,  .lesus  Christ  OUT  Lord  :    A 

the    1.;.  (  iod    Almighty,   the    I'.it), 

the  Son,  and  the    H..]y    <iho>t.   be 

you.    and    remain    with    you    al.  i 

second  form  of  benediction  is  an  apostolic  01  « 

which  St.  Paul  uses,  with  slight 

the  end  of  all  hi.-  1  Th<-  irra 

Lord  .lesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  (md,  a 

the  fellowship   of   the    H,,ly  ( . 

you  all."     The  latter  part  "of 

that    is,    the    hi- ssing     in    tin-    name    of   t 

Holy  Triii if.  :<'und  in  Scripture,  iS 

has  been  used  fr<  n  times  in  t  « 

Communion^  :  the  Chun  h  of  F.nglai 

It  stands  by   its.  If  at   the  end   of  the  (M 

Urination  Service,  and  is  tin-  ordinar\ 

which  ministerial  benedictionsa1 

former     portion      is     substantia. 

Philippian-  iv.  7  and   1    1'.  t.  r  v.   1  1. 

ilwuyn   to    hav«-    Ix-en    customs 
for  the    ministerial    b.n>dicti«n    to 
nounced     with     a     parti,  nlar    gesture,    t 
"  lilting    u])     of     the     hand.-    and     bleM&H 
which  is  mentioned  in  both  the  (  >M 
Testaments.         Perhaps     the     n 
LT-.-tur.     is  that  of  "  lifting   up  of  th. 
with    both    arms    outstretched    towards   1  «i 
people.        But    in    jointings    and    sculptu  1 
\vhi.h  have   come  down  {•>  us  from  the  pril    « 
tive  Church,    our    Lord.    His   Apoptles,  9m 
bishops  and  priests  arc  represented  as  •M^H 
ing    out    the    right    hand,    with    the    ft^H 
arranged  in  on.-  of  f .-.  1)  The  ri-^ 

.  the  lourth,  is  h<  nt    inw.u  : 

tip    meets    that    of     the     thumb,    t 
linger,  the   middle  and   tin-  little  tin- 
h.'ld   npriirht  :   this   l.einLr   the    cu-tom  of    ' 
Eastern  Church.       (2)  The  ring  nngur  I  4 
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he  little  finger  are  bent  inward,  while  the 
humb  and  the  other  two  fingers  are  held 
tpright,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  Western 
'hurch.  The  symbolism  assigned  to  these 
iiferent  gestures  does  not  offer  any  satisfao 
pianation  of  them,  but  the  gestures 
hemselves  are  both  of  the  most  venerable 
ntiquity  in  the  Christian  Church. 

DICTION       OF       THE       BLESSED       SACRA- 

:ENT.  —  A     modern    very    popular    lv<>m,ui 

Jatholic  rite.     The  priest  takes  the  re- 

acrament  from  the  Tabernacle,  and  places  it 

i  a  MONSTKANCE  for  the  veneration  of  the 

ition.  It  is  then  incensed  and  a  Hymn 

••  Taiitum  ergo    sacrament  urn,"  after 

hicli.  ami  some  versicles  and  a  collect,  the 
lliciating  priest  takes  again  the  monstrance 
olding  the  reserved  Sacr.-im.-nt,  and  holds 

up  in  his  hand  to  tin-  view  of  the  people, 
liilc  all  remain  perfectly  .silent.  This  rite 

known  in  France  as  Le  Salut. 

•  n  UON    OF    Smrs.  -A    religious  scr- 
I    at    the   launching   of   new   ships. 

•/here  it  has  fallen  wholly  into  disuse,  there 

still  a    survival    of    it    in    the  custom    of 

•caking  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows  of  a 

iip  cua  -he   is  formally  named  at  the  moment 

'  launching. 

•  it  riov    OF   SWOKIIS. — On   "Letare" 
•unlay,    th.-    4th    Sunday  in    Lent,  and   on 
liristmas    Eve,  the   l'..p.-   used  to  bless  with 
iccial  i  'en  in.  .ni.  -s   swords  of   honour   to    be 
nt     a>    pr->'-nts     of    state     to   favour' 

Such    a   sword    was    blessed    by 

dins  1 1.  for  Henry  VI 11.   That  Pope  dying, 

nt   to  the   king,  with  a  velvet  cap  of 

aintenance,  by   Leo,  and  presented  to  him 

ith-i.  at    -tate   and    cerem..ny  in  St.    Paul's 

tthedral,  on   .May   I'.'th,  1->13.      This  sword 

•till  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 

d.      It  has  various  engnived  d 
>on  it.  and  under   a  crystal  at  the  top  of  the 
the  word  "Vigilate,"  with  a  winged 
tor-glass. 

was  also  a  formula  for  the  blessing 
an  ordinary  knight's  sword  amonir  >imilar 
avers  at  the  end  of  the  Salisbury  Missal. 

Benedict-US. —The    thanksgiving   hymn 
lias  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  John  the 

ipti-t      Luke    i.    68-79),  used   at    Morning 
:rom  the  ninth  century  at  least,  if  not 
i  Her;     and    thence    through     the    Sarum 
.   \\here  it  was  used  at  Lauds  (the 
i   the  ancient  seven  offices),  descend- 
-r  to  u-  ,,-  a  thank>giving  for  the  Incarna- 
•ii  and  the  Church.     Our  first  Prayer  Book 
^49)  had  it  in  its  present  place,  but   wit  li 
the  .Inhibit,  as  an  alternative,  which  was 
in    i:>:>2;     IV. nn    then    till    the    last 
•  isi"ii  in  1062,  either  might  be  used  at  dis- 
tion  :  but  in  1662  the  use  of  the  Benedict** 

made      compulsory.       except        when       it 

in  a  I. .-son  or  Gospel,  that  is  to  say, 

'i  Ihe  ^h   .March    and  the  24th  June. 

it-  Jubilate  is  thus    (strictly  speaking)  to  be 


less  often  used  than  under  the  Old  Lectionary, 
unless,  which  is  doubtful,  the  rubric  is  to 
apply  to  an  Evening  Lesson  also,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  used  on  the  24th  September  as 
well.  In  practice,  however,  the  old  discre 
tion  is  universally  retained,  and  formerly,  but 
not  often  now,  went  frequently  almost  to  the 
entire  disuse  of  the  Benedictus,  probably  from 
the  mere  desire  to  "  save  time."  That  it 
was  commonly  so  in  1848,  when  Dr.  New 
man  wrote  his  story,  "Loss  and  Gain,"  a 
passage  at  p.  215  (4th  edition)  will  show  ;  and 
Archdeacon  Freeman  in  1855  speaks  of  the 
"very  general  use"  of  the  Jubilate,  and 
attempts  to  render  a  reason  ( ' '  Principles  of 
Ihvine  Service,"  i.  357). 

The  text  in  our  present  Prayer  Book  is  not 
that  of  any  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  it  is  nearer  to  Tyndall,  1535,  than  to 
any  other;  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  book  of  1552  (the  single  difference 
i>  li'ind  for  hands  in  the  seventh  verse),  in 
which  year  a  few  variations  were  made  from 
1  ")4i),  the  only  important  one  being  u  miyhty 
salvation  for  an  horn  of  st/trntion.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  read  in  our  present 
im.-nt,  both  of  1611  and  1881.  The 
latter  has  an  impoi-tant  change  to  what  is 
considered,  though  very  doubtfully,  the 
better  Greek  reading  in  the  last  verso  but 
one,  fifnill  ri'.vi/  M.S,  for  hath  r/.v/' 

Benefice. — The  temporary  right  of  pro 
perty  in  an  ecclesiastical  estate.  This  right 
of  property  is  usually  a  life-interest,  and  is 
practically  limited  to  the  reception  of  the 
income  which  is  yielded  by  the  estate.  With 
a  few  exceptions  [Si.NF.rruEs],  the  holders  of 
such  estates  have  certain  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
usufruct  of  the  estate  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
benejicium,  which  signified  land  conferred  on 
soldiers  for  faithful  service,  and  so  called 
because  held  by  the  free  irift  and  beneficence 
of  the  sovereign.  Originally  all  church 
moneys  were  under  the  control  of  the  bishops, 
who  distributed  them  at  their  own  judgment. 
When  the  Church  acquired  lands  these  also 
were  in  part  assigned  to  the  clergy,  but  over 
the  allotment  of  these,  too,  the  bishops  had 
much  control.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  they  became  fixed.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
all  Church  endowments,  or  at  least  of  the 
endowments  of  parochial  churches,  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  building  and 
endowments  of  such  churches  were  recognised 
as  having  some  right  to  the  nomination  of 
the  clerks  who  should  serve  them.  This 
became  the  right  of  advowson,  which  has  been 
defined  as  "a  kind  of  reversionan-  right  of 
presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  ever"  (Godotphin 
in  Philhmoris  EccL  Law}.  The  word, 
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according  to  the  same  writer  "  is  a  kind  of 
bastard  French  word,  either  because  the 
patron  thereof,  claiming  his  jus  patrontitn* 
therein,  advocat  se  in  his  own  right  to  the 
same,  t-ainque  esse  sui  quasi,  ciutttis  loco,  or 
ratlur  because  the  patron  in  his  own  right 
advocat  a  Hum  to  the  church  being  vaixmt,  and 
IT.->« -iits  him  to  it."  An  advou  son  wliidi  is 
attached  to  a  manor  is  said  to  he  an  advowson 
a ppc tula nt  ;  when  it  is  held  by  an  owner  as 
his  personal  right,  having  bet  u  by  any  process 
separated  from  a  manor,  it  is  an  advowson  in 
gross.  A  patron  who  appoints  a  clerk  to  any 
benefice  presents  him  to  the  bishop  for  that 
purpose,  who  thereupon,  if  there  be  no  im 
pediment,  institutes  him.  This  then  is  a 
living  held  by  Presentation.  If  the  advow 
son  belongs  to  the  bishop  he  presents  the 
clerk  as  well  as  institutes  him  ;  this  is  railed 
collation.  After  Institution  (q.v.)  must  follow 
Induction  (q.v.).  A  few  benefices  are  called 
Donative*  (q.v.) ;  in  the>.-  the  patron  puts  the 
clerk  in  possession  without  any  j«n  mentation  to 
the  Ordinary.  Where  cathedral  or  other  cor 
porations,  such  as  city  companies,  hold  an  ad 
vowson,  it  is  called  elective.  But  the  Crown 
being  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  in 
England,  it  follows  that  all  advowsons  which 
are  not  duly  filled  up  by  the  patrons  belong 
to  the  Crown.  Sometimes  this  happens 
through  lapse,  in  cases  where  six  months 
have  elapsed  without  any  appointment  being 
made.  It  may  happen  also  by  reason  of  the 
patron  being  outlawed,  or  convicted  of 
simony.  During  the  vacation  of  a  See  the 
Crown  has  right  of  presentation  to  all  bans* 
fices  to  which  the  bishop  could  have  collated. 
Even  if  a  bishop  has  instituted,  the  clerk 
cannot  claim  the  benefice  if  the  bishop  should 
die  before  induction.  Upon  promotion  of 
any  beneficed  clergyman  to  a  bishopric,  the 
benefice  vacated  by  him  falls  for  that 
occasion  to  the -presentation  of  the  Crown. 
But  if  a  clerk  be  appointed  to  a  colonial 
bishopric  the  presentation  to  the  benefice 
which  he  leaves  does  not  go  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  decided  in  1857,  in  the  case  The 
Queen  against  the  Provost  of  Eton.  A  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  present.  A  benefice  which 
becomes  vacant  is  said  to  be  avoided.  Of  the 
benefices  belonging  to  the  Crown,  according 
to  the  Clergy  List  of  1885,  366  belong  to  the 
PrimeMinistor,and677tothe  Lord  Chancellor. 
Those  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  are  under  a 
certain  yearly  value  in  the  King's  books. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  said  to  have  been 
that  in  ancient  times  the  Chancellor  had 
many  clergymen  acting  as  his  officials,  for 
whom  he  was  bound  to  make  provision.  (See 
PhUlimore's  Eccl.  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  385).  In 
1863  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  West- 
bury,  carried  a  measure  enabling  him  to  sell 
some  of  the  small  benefices  in  his  gift  to 
private  patrons,  with  the  object  in  some  cases 
of  adding  the  purchase  money  to  the  endow 
ment  of  the  benefice,  and  so  increasing  its 


value,  in    others,  where    the    benefice     sot 

was      more    valuable,     of     adding     to     tlj 

endowment   of  others   still   r« •main ing  to  tfl 

Cham ellor.    To  the  Royal  livii. 

ing  to  the  Crown  and  tin-  <  'ham •« -11< 

be  added  21  belonging  to  the  Prince  oi  \Val 

and  41  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancest.  r. 

It  is  necessary  that  any  man  holdine 
benefice  shall  have  been  ordained  t<>  t 
}>rie>thood.  According  to  the  ],n  >ent  luw 
Pluralities,  if  :i  holder  of  one  b.  neti.  ,  i-  p 
sented  t..  another,  heirives  up  the  lir>t  «-n  1 
ti.tv  oi  in>titution  to  the  second;  it  i.- 
as  though  he  had  died. 

In  rrrtain   eases  two  or  more  benefi|| 
may    be    united.     This    can    only 
however,   (l)by   tin-  Archbishop  of  the  p 
vince,  in  his  own  diocese,  or  at  the  r 
one  of  his  suffragans,  \\hi-n-  the  united  poj 
lation  does  not  exceed  1,500,  and  the  agg  i 

value  does  not 
the  iju.-en  in  council,  or  (3 

within     tl  lis.         l"ii 

thi>  Act  as  many  as   live   parishes  within 
(  ity   of    London,    where  the   roidei,* 
tion  has  become  small,  are  united   into  t 
and    all   the    churches    but    one   li.: 
pull'Hl   down.      This    is    why    it  is   not    I 
i'requent  that  a  ) 

of  two  patrons  alternately    (t.ii.    the    C'rc  i 
and   a   city  comjany,    or  th-     Crown  an- i 
private  patron).        When    there    were    • 
churches  each  patron  possessed  one,  and 
this  provision  the  old  rights  of  tl 
are  preserved.     Jn  most  cases  portions  of    1 
revenue  of  the  united  benefices  are  ttfl 
ferred  to  some  other  poor  metropolitan  bel 
fice,  or  a  new  church  is  built  and  endowecB 
some   crowded  di>trict.     When   a    rhurcl 
pulled  down,  great  care  is  used  to  pre\«4 
desecration  ot  burial  grounds,  and  destrnc    < 
of  monument-.      Similarly,  when  a  parish    ' 
become  too  populous   to  he    ]  : 
by  one  church,  and  new  churches  are  b  4 
they    are   sometimes    made    chapols-of-   < 
under  the   mother    church  ;  but    n. 
monly  fresh  districts  are  formed  round  i  ^ 
new     church,    and    these     be.  ome    sepa 
benefices.     The   incumbents  us.  <1  to  be  ci 
perpetual  rurati-a,  but  are  now  styled  vi(  4 
[_Pi  i:ri  n    \i.  <  'iKATK.J 

A    b.-netiee     becomes     a    freehold    for 
holder's   life,  but   he    may  be    deprived    ! 
suspended   for     heresy    or    immorality, 
under  the   Public    W.-r>hip    Regulation 
(q.v.);  or  th*     :  ay  be  seqoe^^l 

for  debt.  In  thi-  <  a-e  tin-  bi>liop  app<  * 
a  curate  and  assigns  him  a  stij-iid.  '  • 
the  debts  are  paid.  During  the  int<  f 
the  incumbent  of  the  sequestered  benofi  • 
not  to  accept  any  other  ]>ret'< •rnient.  i  l 
by  doing  so  the  first  benefice  woulc  * 
avoided. 

Beneficiary.-  The  person  who  hoi  1 
benetice,  now  usually  called  the  INCUM  •< 
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.  v.i  of  whatever  rank  he  may  be,  whether 
i  archbishop  or  a  vicar. 

Benefit  of  Clergy. — A  mediaeval  cus- 
•m  by  which  accused  persons  who  could 
cove  themselves  to  be  "clergy  "  or  "clerks" 
>uld  claim  the  benefit  of  being  tried  by  a 

;  hurch  court,  which  was  considered  to  be  less 

f  ;vere  than  a  secular  court.  The  proof  re 
mind  was  the  ability  to  read  Latin;  and 

.  lis  proof    was    so    evaded    that    tin-    privi- 

;ge  became  greatly  abused,  any  one  claiming 

who  could  scramble  through  a  single  verse 

>  t  the  Latin  Bible,  a  process  popularly  called 
reading  his  neck  verse."  At  the  Reforma- 
oii  tin-  i-lergy  were  prohibited  from  claiming 
\e  Benefit  of  Clergy  by  Statutes  of  1">:;1, 

!  536,  and  1541.  and  from  that  time  they  have 
een  subject  to  the  ordinary  criminal  jurisdic- 

•  on  of  the  judges  of  assize.     But  it  v 
lined  in  a  modified  form  until  tin-  year  lvJ7. 
hen  it  was  entirely  abolished  In 
V.,  c.  28. 

Benet. — A  shortened  form  of  the  name  of 

t.  Jirn'-ilict  whirh  is  found  in  the  dedi< 

t'  churches  in  London  and  Cambridge,  and 

isointhatof  St.  Beliefs  College,  Cambridge. 

Benet    and    Collet.  —  Popular    names 

iven   t<>  tin-  inin..r  «.rd.  rs    ••!    Exon  :  I 

Thus    tin-    Litin    words    " nempe 

illdit     omi: 

•"ftf     KHIlt     ' 

aslated    by    F«»xr    tin-    Martyr 
da  dors  not   cxrludr  all   tin-   ii.: 

*>«-/t  us  hun-  t<i'.  ••'/'/  Co/ft  ft." 

0  al-o  .Iiilm  I.ainlirrt  is  n  pn-M  nti  d  as  sayinir, 

tin-    order   or    state    of    priests   and 

idained  by  God,  but  subd 
nd  conjurer-,  oth-  rwise  call<  d  -  xon-istae  and 
•colitie,  which  wr  call  /;•/.•'  ana  • 
istitutrd  by  tin-  invention  of  men"     ! 
;   Momt    -  nt*t  iii.  .">:J4,  634,  v.  1' 
837].     These  popular  names  had  .-"ine  asso- 
lation,  perhaps,  with  tin-  "  b.n.  t  book"  and 
iiook"  wliirli  arc  nanird  in  some  an- 
ient  inventories  of  church  goods  [Maskell's 
f"».   Hit.    i..  cxlvii.,    cvii.,    cci.].       But    the 
oL-t  "  is  no  doubt  a  coiTupt  form  of 
\d  "  henet  ''  may  have  been   sug- 
by  the  association  between  the  ideas  of 
i  and  blessing  or  b,-twecn  the  exor- 
ist's  official  name  and  his  duties  in  connec- 
i«m  with  blessed   or    "  holy  "   water,    whirh 
l-o     was     always     exorcised     before     it     was 
I  for  use. 

Bengel   [A.D.    1687— 1752].— A  distin- 

•uished  Lut  In  -ran  Divine  who  did  great  service 
>  the  Christian  Church  by  his  critical  study 
f  the  \.  \v  T.  -;  nnent.  John  Albert  l',.-ng.'l 
.'as  tin-  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  at  \Vin- 
.enden  in  Wirtembrrg.  II.-  studied  at  Stutt- 
art  and  Tiibiiiirni,  and  having  aeijnired  a 
I'putation  for  lii>  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
niiriiaLre  he  was  appointed  Professor  oi 
^  Denkendorl.  Jli>  mo>t  important  work 


was  his  Gnomon  Novl  Testamenti,  a  book 
which  is  still  highly  appreciated  by  Protest 
ant  theologians. 

Benitier.     [BENATURA.] 

Bennet's  Hulnie,  ST.  [NORWICH, 
BISHOPRIC  OF.] 

Benno,  ST.  [1010-1106].— A  native  of 
Goslar,  in  Hanover,  where,  after  taking  orders, 
he  became  a  teacher.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  works  still  extant,  on  Teaching  and  on 
the  Sunday  Gospels.  He  was  twice  imprisoned 
by  Henry  IV.,  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
His  canonisation  in  1-rj:1.  wa>  much  ridiculed 
by  Luther,  who  brought  forward  some  in 
stances  of  his  defective  character.  He  is 
buiird  at  Munich,  and  is  accepted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Bavaria. 

Bentley,  KU-HAKI.  [A.D.  1662-1742].— 
The  --i-eat  .Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  the  founder  of  modern  criticism,  was 
born  27th  January,  1662,  at  Oulton,  near 
Wakefield;  he  was  the  son  by  a  second 
marriage  of  Thomas  lit  ntley,  of  Woodlesford, 
and  grand-on  of  .lames  Bentiey,  a  royalist 
(  'aj.tain  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which 
lie  lost  most  of  hi>  estate.  Kit-hard  Bentley 
•  \Vakt -Held,  and  in  1670  went 
.  John'.-  C. /liege,  Cambridge,  from  which 
he  graduated  B.A.  K.so.  M.A.  1683,  B.D. 
1691,  !>.!>.  li.'.'ti.  Failing,  for  technical 
reasons,  to  obtain  a  Fellowship,  he  was,  in  1682, 
made  by  the  College  ll.ud  Master  of  Spald- 
ing  (Jrammar  School,  and  in  the  next  year 
tlso  by  the  College,  as  private 
tutor  to  James,  son  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
then  Dt  an  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an  old  Fellow  of 
the  Coll.  -e.  While  at  the  Deanery  his  criti 
cal  and  philological  studies  began,  and  were 
continued  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  pupil  in  1689,  and  was  in 
corporated  M.A.,  as  a  member  of  Wadham 
College.  In  1690  he  was  'ordained  Deacon, 
and  became  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  just 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  in  1692, 
though  not  yet  a  priest,  he  preached  the  first  of 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  newly  founded,  "to  prove 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  among 
Infidels,"  under  the  will  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Boyle,  who  died  the  year  before ;  these 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  application 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  to  the  defence  of 
( 'hri>lianity,and  went  through  several  editions. 
In  the>ann"-  year  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
made  Prebendary  of  Worcester  ;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  King's  Li 
brary.  In  1694  happened  one  of  the  matters 
which  still  make  his  name  famous,  the  celebra 
ted  dispute  with  Charles  Boyle  (great- nephew 
to  the  founder  of  the  Lecture,  afterwards  Marl 
of  Orrery,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery),  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  of  Thalaris.  These,  which  are  letters 
supposed  to  lie  written  by  the  Sicilian  tyrant, 
popularly  remembered  as  the  roaster  of  his 
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enemies  in  a  brazen  bull,  had  never  been 
questioned  up  to  that  time,  but  on  Boyle's  pub 
lishing  a  new  edition,  Bentley  so  thoroughly 
demolished  them  that  it  is  now  strange  how 
their  authenticity  am  eVer  have  been  believed 
in.  Boyle,  however,  attempted  to  reply, 
and  Bentley's  rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  whole 
controversy,  was  written  with  such  wit  and 
humour  that  the  work  ranks  among  the 
English  classics ;  it  gave  rise,  indeed  among 
other  works,  to  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Hook*.  (A 
telling  account  of  this  controversy  will  be 
found  in  Macaulay's  Life  of  Atterbury.} 

The  second  great  division  of  Bentley's 
life  began  with  his  mastership  of  Trinity 
College.  This  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Crown  in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  : 
this  office  he  never  held  again.  In  1701,  he 
was  also  made  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  which 
office  was  then  annexed  the  vicarage  of 
Haddenham.  As  Ma>t.T  of  Trinity,  though 
he  did  much  for  the  college  in  many  ways, 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  dictatorial 
manner  as  to  be  constantly  at  variance  witli 
the  Fellows,  and  notably  in  two  serious  dis 
putes,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  mis 
application  of  college  funds.  A  difficulty 
arose  in  trying  the  matter,  there  being  a  doubt 
whether  the  power  of  visitor  in  such  cases  lay 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  or  the  Crown.  Bishop 
Patrick,  before  whom  the  charge  first  came, 
declined  to  interfere;  he  died  1707,  but  his 
successor,  Bishop  Moore,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  called  on  the  Master  to  plead, 
who  answered  by  denying  the  jurisdiction,  and 
petitioned  the  Crown  against  it.  In  reply 
came  an  injunction  to  the  Bishop  to  stay 
proceedings,  but  the  Master  gave  way  for  the 
time,  and  requested  to  take  his  trial,  either 
before  the  Bishop  or  any  other  royal  com 
missioner.  The  Bishop,  however,  did  not  pro 
ceed  till  in  1714  he  received  a  mandamus 
from  the  King's  Bench  :  on  this  he  tried  the 
case,  but  died  31st  July,  1714,  before  giving 
judgment,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  the 
next  fourteen  years.  In  1 728,  the  same  cli.-i 
against  Bentley  were  laid  before  Bishop 
Greene  ;  this  time,  however,  the  College 
petitioned  against  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Bishop  presented  a  counter-petition  to 
be  heard  on  his  right.  The  question  was 
carried  through  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  it  was  there  decided  [May, 
1728]  that  the  Bishop  might  visit  the 
Master,  but  it  being  urged  that  the  Bishop 
might  exceed  this  licence  by  visiting  the 
College  also,  a  second  petition  for  a  further 
hearing  was  presented,  and  was  tried  in  the 
King's  Bench.  This  time  the  decision  went 
against  the  Bishop,  who  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  at  last  com 
missioned  by  them  to  try  the  Master.  This 
being  done,  Bentley  was  sentenced  to  depriva 
tion,  but  he  was  not  deprived ;  for  the  vice- 
master,  who  must  have  executed  the  sentence, 


was  afraid  to  do  it,  and  resign.  .1  ;  and  hia 
successor,  appointed  of  e.,m>,  by  I;,  ntley, 
pleaded  that  the  Bishop's  old.  r  was  not 
directed  to  him.  After  some  further  uselfl 
litigation,  the  matter  again  dropp,  .  1  -imp 
ii, •  .lied  isth  May,  17MS,  and  Bentley 
remained  Ma>t«  i.  In  the  course  of  this  grfl 
dispute  Bentley  was  also  engaged  in  a  smaller 
one.  B.  in-  made  Ke^iu-  i  t'  Divinity 

in  1717,  he  was  the  next  year  a<  >  UM  d  of 
demanding  illegal  fees  from  tin-  candidafl 
for  degrees  whom  lie  presented:  for  this  he 
was  Mispended  from  hi>  own  d  I  :  st  by 

the  Yiee-( 'hancellor  (Thomas  Gooch.  Master 
of  Cains,  aft. -i  wards  Bishop  of  Kl\  ).  and  then 
by  grace  of  the  >eiiate  ;  lie  was  afterwards,  but 
not  till  17-s.  I'-  Stored  by  mandamu>  fi"m  the 
King's  Bench. 

All  this  time  his  classical  work  w.i 
on  ;  he    edited    2l>.r>n-> .     .  tul    part  of 

Arixt»i'}i">,>  *,  and  had  the  ti-n.«-rit\  to  publish 
an  edition  of  Milton's  1't/ >•«•••  A  ith  a 

\a>t  number  of  conjectural  emendations;  but 
that  which  demands  most  notice  in  a  K.  , 
Kncvdop;edia  is  his  proposal  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  (ire.k  Te.stam.  nt.  Dr.  John  Mill, 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  was  in  the  very  hi -gin 
ning  of  the  century  hi>  edition  was  published 
in  17"7,  th.  y.ar  of  his  death)  t: 
enter  on  the  historical  criticism  of  th.  text  of 
KniMiius,  then  called,  as  it  i>  still,  the  Trjrtut 
Receptus,  or  Keceived  Text  ;  h>  wa-  also  the 
first  to  perceive  the  value  of  what  is  called 
Greek  and  Latin  c.in-.-nt:  and  Bentley*B 
theory,  following  this  notion  out.  was  based 
upon  two  >tatements  of  St.  Jerome  .  •  ne<  ruing 
his  Vulgate — (1)  that  lie  had  made  it  ace.  rding 
to  th-  opy,  i.'..  <  '  that 

the  \  is  i>  my.-t'  ry  ;  from 

this  Bentley  conclud.  d  that    by    comparing 
Jerome's    Latin    with    the    old,  st    attainable 
Greek,  he  could  restore   ( )rig.  n'>    text  with 
great  exa<  in- —.      In  171'i.  !'.•  ntley  laid  these 
proposals  before  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was 
himself  much  int. n  st-  d  in  the  matt'  :  :   and  in 
1720    he    published    them    with    :i 
chapter,   the  la.-t   in  the   Bible;    but   n< 
more  was  done,  owing  probably  n°  <:  - 
to  the  opposition  which  Dr.  ('••nycr-    Middle- 
ton     and    others     set     up.     as     to     what    lh\ 
Scrivener   [Introduction    t»    .V.  7'.,    /<.    i «••_'.  ed. 
1874]  considers  t<>  be  the  true  reason,  the  im 
possibility    of     maintaining     his      piin 
airainst   evidence  which  his  increasing  . 
tioiis  bore  in  their  face. 

Bentley.  "one  of  the  most  diligent,  one  ol 
the  most  highly-gifted  i: 

Cambridge  ever  nourished"  [Serin  i,>   .  /•.  401] 
but    also  one  of    the   most    headstrong    :iii' 
obstinate,     died     14th    -July,     17-lL1:     i 
married    in    1701,   .Joanna,     daii-hi. 
John   Bernard,  Bart.,  of  Brampton.  by  whon 
he  had,  besides  two  daughters,  a  son   Richard 
a  literary  man.  tlumirh  far  bel<-w  his  1 
[Fellow  of   Trinity,   Senior    1':      : :    :.    1745] 
who  died  1782. 
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Bentley's  Life  has  been  written  by  Bishop 
[onk,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1830;  his 
orks  have  been  edited  by  Alexander  Dyce, 
336,  and  his  Letters  collected  by  Dr.  Words- 
orth,  one  of  his  successors  as  Master  of 
rinity  College,  Cambridge,  1842. 

Bereans. — A  sect  founded  in  the  last 
intury  by  John  Barclay,  professing  to  be  like 
ae  Bereans  of  old  [Acts  xvii.  11],  and  deny- 
ig  any  rule  of  conduct  but  that  of  the  Scrip- 
ires.  A  few  congregations  are  said  to  exist 
ill. 

Berengarians,  followers  of  Berengarius, 

ho  was  b..ru  at  Tours,  998,  and  up  to  A.D. 
MO  waa  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  M 
f  the  Cathedral  School  founded  tl.«-n-  by  St. 
lartin,  where  he  himself  also  had  received 
is  earlier  education.  In  1040  he  bream.' 
n-hdeacon  of  Angers,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
intury  after  that  lie  was  prominently  mix-d 
p  with  the  controversy  which  had  begun  to 
^itatc  the  Clni>tian  wojld  on  the  subject  of 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Of  that 
mtroversy  it  is  only  nece»ary  to  say  here 
iat  it  tiirnod  upon  tin-  questions — (1) 
VTiether  the  words  "  This  is  My  Body,'*  and 
This  is  My  Blood,"  m«  an  tliat  the  conse- 
•ated  bread  and  \\  in.'  actually  become  changed 
ito  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  such  a 
•use  that  the  bn  ad  and  wine  no  longer  exist ; 
-,  (2)  "Whether  tlie  words  are  used  in  a  sym- 
>licals<n--  only,  and  so  do  not  mean  tliat  the 
ody  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  present 
all  in  the  consi crated  bread  and  wine;  or 
5)  Whether  the  words  mi-ail  that  the  Body 
nd  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  pn-eiit  in 
-sociation  with  the  consecrated  elements. 
«t  present  in  a  mysterious  manner  which 
innot  be  explained.  The  last  of 
atements  was  that  which  was  actually 
lainlained  by  r>eren<rarius  ;  the  - 
as  that  which  he  u  i  of  maintaining ; 

id  the    first    was    that     whieh   was    main 
lined  by  his  opponents. 

Berengarius  was  first  drawn  into  a  public 
'>n  of  his  opinions  in  reply  to  letter! 
f  remonst ranee  written  to  him  in  104.">  and 
t>48,  by  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Adel- 
lann,  who  was  at  the  earlier  date  Archdeacon 
t'  Liege,  and  at  the  later  Bishop  of  Brescia ; 
nd  a  l-o  in  a  controversy  with  Hugo,  Bishop 
f  Lanirri -.  He  then  corresponded  on  the 
ibjeet  with  the  great  Lanfranc,  at  that 
me  Abbot  of  Bee,  but  afterwards  Areh- 
iahop  of  Canterbury.  His  letter  to  Lanfranc, 
rho  was  then  at  Rome,  having  been  brought 
efore  a  council  tlien  sitting  there.  IVn-n- 
arius  wa-  condemned  as  a  heretic  FA. n.  1050]. 
/'his  sentence  \\as  withdrawn  by  1  lildebrand, 
it.rwards  ]•,,]„•  Gregory  VII.,  at  a  Synod 
eld  at  Tours"  [A. n.  1054],  in  which  Beren- 
iriu-  declared  his  opinion  in  the  simple 
->rm  that  "The  Bread  and  Wine  of  the  Altar, 
ft  IT  e,, laceration,  are  the  Body  and  Blood 
f  Christ."  Subsequently  a  popular  agita 


tion  was  raised  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
in  1059  he  was  summoned  to  Koine,  where  he 
was  persuaded  to  sign  a  form  of  recantation, 
in  which  he  accepted  the  full  and  popular 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Returning 
to  France  he  disregarded  his  recantation, 
which  was  made  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
and  entered  on  a  long  controversy  with 
Lanfranc,  which  even  brought  his  life  into 
danger  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who 
violently  opposed  to  his  opinions.  He 
lira  in  summoned  to  Rome  in  1079,  and, 
on  signing  a  second  recantation,  received  a 
certificate  from  Pope  Gregory  Vll.,  declaring 
that  his  opinions  were  oithodox,  and  anathe- 
mati/ing  any  one  who  should  call  him  a 
heretic.  The  remaining  nine  years  of  his 
life  were  all  spent  in  close  retirement,  in  the 
i>land  of  St.  Cosine,  near  Tours,  in  much 
humiliation,  on  account  of  his  professed  re 
cantation,  and  in  some  fear,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  which  he  had  incurred  among  the 
bigots  of  Tours,  who  heard  of  those  opinions 
in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  form,  both 
from  those  who  protend  to  lie  his  followers 
and  from  his  opponents.  He  never  formed  a 
•ed,  nor  did  Ids  friends  form  them-' 
into  one;  his  name  being  applied  for  con- 
•  <e  to  those  \\lio  denied 

the      Kea!      Presence,    just     as     the     name     of 
another  distinguished   divine  was  adopted   in 
ho    held   certain  opinions 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bergier,     N:  VFSTKE     [1718 — 

A  ( 'anon  of    Notre    Haine,  and  royal 

.    a     man    of    much    learning,     who 

•   -uccess  by  his  writings  against 

infidelity,    chiefly  against    Voltaire   and   the 

Km  yclopsedists. 

Berkeley,   I'-ISHOI-  [A.D.  1684—1753].— 

i  £el<  v  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  the 

12th  oi   March,   1084.     He  was  educated  at 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  he 
gained  a  Fellowship.  In  1713  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  hi  st 
literary  soci.  ty  by  Steele  and  Swift.  He 
spent  'seveial  years  in  travelling  through 
Kurope ;  first  as  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  the  famous  Karl  of  Peterborough,  and 
then  as  companion  to  Mr.  Ashe,  a  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  In  1724  Berkeley 

i, referred  to  the  Deaneiyot'  Derry:  but 
for  a  long  time  lie  had  been  forming  a  scheme 
for  the  conv.Tsion  of  the  North  Ann  ricans, 
which  he  hoped  lo  .fleet  by  establishing  a 

•  •nary  college  in  Bermuda;  this  he 
intended  to  be  a  centre  of  opi  rations,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  We.-t  Indies.  H« 
put  forth  this  scheme  in  1725,  a  time  when 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  yet  an 
Knirlish  colony,  and  its  Church  more  or 
under  the  control  of  the  English  Government. 

Kncourairi-d   by   promises    of   sub.-lantial  help 

from  the  Government,  and  accompanied  by 
his  family,  and  by  several  of  the  Fellows  of 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  set  sail  for  ltlu.de 
Island  the  same  year.  Here  for  seven  yean 
he  worked  untiringly  to  promote  his  object, 
but,  utterly  disappointed  in  the  promix-d 
assistance  of  Government,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  return  to 
England.  He  had  resigned  the  Deanery  of 
Deny,  worth  £1,100  a  year,  and  had  spent 
much  of  his  private  moans  in  the  establish 
ment  of  the  college ;  and  now,  on  giving  up 
his  favourite  scheme,  he  determined  to  bear 
the  whole  loss  himself,  and  returned  all  the 
subscriptions  he  had  received.  In  1734  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  held  that 
See  till  his  death,  in  January.  17">:!,  although 
he  had  the  offer  of  the  much  riehi-r  6 
Clogher. 

Berkeley  was    celebrated    for    his    philo 
sophical  writings.     The  chief  principles  of  his 
philosophy    are   set   forth   in  the   Thconi    <•/' 
Vision,    published   in    1709,    and    Tin- 
ciples    of    Human      i  ,     published     a 

year  later.  In  the  first  of  these  he  em' 
the  distinction  between  the  immediate  opera 
tion  of  the  senses,  and  the  deductions  which 
we  habitually  draw  from  our  sensations.  In 
the  second  work  he  propounded  the  novel 
doctrine  that  what  we  call  "  matter  "  has  no 
actual  existence,  and  that  the  impressions 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  receive  from  it 
are  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  anything 
external  to  ourselves,  but  are  produced  within 
us  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the  mind,  the 
immediate  operation  of  God. 

In  Paris  he  visited  Malebranche,  and  dis 
cussed  with  him  his  ideal  theory  so  hotly 
that  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of 
the  French  sage.  In  1713  he  published 
his  Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  Philonotts\ 
in  1732  his  Minute  Philosopher,  a  series 
of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato  between 
two  Atheists  and  two  Christian  Theists ;  and 
in  1734  the  Analyst,  a  work  addressed  to 
infidel  mathematicians.  In  1744  he  wrote 
Siris,  a  work  on  the  benefits  of  tar-water  in 
cases  of  colic. 

The  Minute  Philosopher  is  the  most  charac 
teristic  of  Berkeley's  writings.  In  it  he  set 
himself  to  assail  infidelity.  He  began  by 
thinking  that  they  erred  by  applying  material 
standards  and  tests  to  the  Being  and  Govern 
ment  of  God.  He  soon  saw  what  was  the 
sophism  which  underlay  their  arguments. 
They  assumed  matter  as  a  primary  tart,  the 
existence  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
He  replied:  "I  admit  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  I  see  the  sun,  and  hear  music,  and 
taste  food.  But  I  cannot  generalise  on  these 
facts  so  far  as  to  say  what  matter  is.  I  know 
equally  weU  that  I  have  a  spirit,  thin  kin- 
and  reasoning  power,  and  I  know  not  wh.-it 
that  is  either.  That  is  the  greater  of  the 
two  powers  which  I  feel  within  me.  And 
therefore  I  believe  that  the  Being  who  made 
the  outer  world  is  a  spirit,  greuh -r  than  all 
material  things."  "  The  idealism  of  Berkeley," 


writt  -  1'n 'lessor  Maurice,  "is  a  name  ill. 
applied  to  his  doctrine,  it'  it  i.s  suppofM 
tu  represent  an  unpractical  habit  of  milJ 
an  inclination  to  overlook  facts,  a  preferenop 
for  a  world  which  \ve  create  to  the  wurid 
which  we  find.  Berkelev  was  remarkable 
among  his  cont<  mp.iraries  t'..r  h!- 
to  practical  objects.  It  his  xeal  carriS 
him  into  other  worlds,  and  made  him 
anticipate  ble»inirs  for  our  colonies  which 
could  not  be  attained  in  his  day,  it  shrinks 
from  no  conflict  with  realities;"  it  did  not 
waste  itself  in  any  dreams.  To  watch  the 
complaints  of  his  people,  to  give  them  tar- 

;.  and  can  fully  to  examine  and  n-ister 
its  effects,  was  part  of  his  work  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his 
philo.M.phical  thoughts.  In  his  tivatn.. 
his  diocoe,  and  in  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  Kn-li.-h  <  ;.,v,  i  mm  nl  to  the 
Kn-lish  settlers,  towards  the  ln>h  and  their 
faith,  he  displayed  the  soundest  sense  and 

volence.  H.-  anticipat.  d  maxims  which 
after-years  have  been  compelled  to  study, 
accept,  and  act  upon.  Surrounded  by  the 
most  accomplished  and  the  most  critical  men 
of  his  times,  who  shared  little  in  las  ' 
some  of  whom  were  it,  he 

was  never    regarded  with  ai.  8   but 

those   of    admiration    and    .ill,  .-tion.       Pope 
looked  with  contempt  on  the   coxcombs  who 
answered  Berkeley  wit  ha  in  in      i 
himself  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  every 
virtue  under  heaven." 

Bern,  THE  DISPUTATION  OF,  was  famous 

among  the  many  gatherings  held  during  the 
Beformation,  to  decide  whet  h-:  ntiwm 

or  Romanism  should  be  the  acknou  l.-d^od 
religion  of  tin-country.  Bern  had  for  some 
time  been  halting  between  two  opinions,  but 
at  last  the  lords  and  chief  citi/ens  determuiH 
to  hold  a  conference,  to  choose  once  for  all 
between  the  Pope  and  Luth.  i.  I  hey  sent 
invitations  to  the  Bishops,  and  desired  all  the 
cantons  and  free  towns  of  the  II.  Ivetic  Con 
federacy  to  send  deputies;  indeed.  - 
W«re  they  to  thoroiiirhly  sift  the  matter,  that 
they  invited  the  ahlot  champions  on  both 
.  promising  them  freedom  of  debate. 
The  assemblage  amounted  to  about  350 
persons.  The  place  chosen  for  the  conference 
was  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  the  Popish 
d.  puties  sat  at  one  table,  and  the  Protestants 
at  the  other,  and  between  them  sat  the  secre 
taries,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  make  a 
true  and  unbiased  report  of  the  proceedings. 
The  meeting  lasted  for  twenty  days,  from 
January  Gth,  1528,  to  January '  27th.  It  sat 
on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  except  on 
January  L'-Jnd,  the  fete  of  St. "Vincent,  the 
patron  saint  of  P,.  rn.  Them  it  W»§  seen  that 
the  Protestants  had  gained  the  day;  the 
li.rnese  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  the 
lay  with  much  solemnity,  but  now  the  b.  11s 
called  in  vain  to  service":  neither  priest  nor 
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worshipper  appeared.  Then  the  canons  and 
ecclesi;i.»tics  were  assembled,  and  asked  if 
they  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  Reformed 
theses,  to  which  they  replied  with  hearty 
I  consent,  and  forthwith  signed  the  articles. 
Eck  and  other  champions  of  Rome  had 
declined  to  be  present,  thus  leaving  the  field 
open  to  the  Protestants,  who  were  represented 
by  Zwingli,  Kolb,  Haller,  Capito  and 
GEcolampadius.  On  February  7th,  1528,  the 
Reformation  Edict  was  published  consisting 
of  thirteen  articles.  Mass  was  abolished,  and 
the  altars  were  pulled  down,  images  were 
removed,  and  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to 
have  won  a  complete  and  easy  victory. 

Bernard,  ST.  [A.D.  1091—1153],  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
distinguished  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  great  us  a  divine,  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order  of  Monks, 
and  as  the  in>ti^ator  of  the  Second  Crusade. 

St.  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaines  in 
Burgundy,  his  parents,  TVcelinus  and  Aletha, 
being  both  of  noble  families.  He  was  edu 
cated  in  the  University  of  Paris,  then  the 
most  learned  place  in  Europe,  and  after 
leaving  the  University  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  which  was  on  an  estate  not  far  from 
the  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  where  the 
Order  of  Cistercians  had  lately  branched  off 
from  that  of  the  Benedictines,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Englishman  named  Stephen 
Harding  [CISTERCIANS].  It  may  have  h.-m 
the  influence  of  this  neighbouring  monastery 
which  induced  St.  Bernard  to  form  a  monastic 
community  in  his  father's  house,  five  brothers 
and  a  sister,  with  some  neighbouring  youths, 
joining  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  [A.D. 
1113]  the  six  brothers  and  some  of  these 
enthusiastic  young  ascetics,  the  whole  number 
imounting  to  thirty,  asked  for  and  obtained 
incorporation  among  the  Cistercians  of  the 
A.bbey,  where  they  remained  for  two  or  three 
fears.  This  period  of  probation  over,  Bernard 
and  his  friends  were  drafted  off,  in  1115,  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  new  community  at 
Clairvaux,  in  Champagne.  The  country  was 
very  bleak  and  barren,  and  great  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted  in  building  the  house. 
Bernard  was  appointed  Abbot  by  the  Bishop 
af  Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  whose  diocese  the 
new  monastery  was  situated,  and  here  he 
remained  for  nearly  forty  years,  so  influencing 
:he  order  of  monks  which  he  had  joined,  and 
30  extending  the  number  of  their  monasteries, 
;hat  they  were  eventually  called  after  his 
lame,  "the  Bernardines,"  being  a  second 
lame  for  "  the  Cistercians." 

St.  Bernard  began  his  career  at  Clairvaux 
ivith  the  practice  of  great  austerities,  making 
:he  severe  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order  still 
nore  severe ;  but  circumstances  brought  him 
nto  public  life,  and  this  mellowing  influence, 
-ogether  with  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature  which  came  with 
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maturer  age,  led  him  to  relax  his  discipline, 
both  as  regarded  himself  and  those  whom  he 
ruled.  In  public  life,  indeed,  he  became  very 
conspicuous  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
In  A.D.  1128  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Troyes,  where  his  influence  led  to  the  estab 
lishment  on  a  firm  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars,  whose  greatness  is  still 
kept  visibly  in  memory  by  the  Temple  and 
its  Church  in  London.  He  also  drew  up  the 
Statutes  of  that  Order.  He  then  became  the 
adviser  of  Louis  VI.  respecting  the  claims  of 
Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  to  the  Papacy, 
deciding  that  the  first,  as  having  been  first 
elected,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Pope,  a  decision  which  was  adopted,  not  only 
1'V  the  King  of  France,  but  also  by  Henry  I., 
King  of  England,  and  even  by  the  Anti-Pope 
Victor,  who  was  chosen  by  the  opposite 
party  to  succeed  Anacletus,  but  who  sub 
mitted  himself  to  Innocent  II. 

In  the  year  1146  St.  Bernard  began  to  urge 
the  continental  princes  and  people  to  engage 
in  another  crusade,  his  sermons  and  letters 
inducing  vast  numbers  to  enlist  themselves 
in  the  army  organised  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Mahometan 
conquerors,  and  producing  such  an  effect 
that  he  was  entreated  to  take  the  supreme 
command  as  generalissimo.  This  com 
mand  he  prudently  declined,  but  he  sent 
the  crusaders  forth  with  his  full  sanction,  by 
giving  the  cross  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  other  commanders  who  had 
unsheathed  their  swords  at  his  bidding. 

In  the  controversies  of  the  period  St. 
I'"  rnard  is  chiefly  known  as  the  opponent  of 
AHELAIID,  both  by  his  writings,  and  also  by 
word  of  mouth  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  held 
in  A.D.  1140.  Seven  years  later  he  combated 
the  errors  of  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  caused  them  to  be  officially  condemned 
at  Autun,  Paris,  and  Rheims.  In  the  same 
year,  at  the  request  of  Alberic,  Cardinal  of 
Ostia,  he  undertook  to  confute  and  convert 
the  PETKOBKUSIANS,  a  sect  opposed  to  most 
of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
followers  of  a  priest  named  Peter  de  Brueys. 
St.  Bernard  went  to  Toulouse,  the  stronghold 
of  the  sect,  and  won  over  many  by  his 
earnest  preaching  and  strong  arguments. 

But  the  most'  abiding  influence  of  St. 
Bernard  was  exerted  through  the  monasteries 
which  he  founded,  and  through  his  writings 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Cistercian  monasteries  during  his  life 
time,  and  great  numbers  were  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in 
cluding  in  England  those  of  Fountains, 
Tintern,  Beaulieu,  Netley,  Furness,  Hayles, 
.Jervaiilx,  Woburn,  and  St.  John's  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  His  writings  were  extensively 
read  during  the  middle  ages,  and'  were 
among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  appear- 
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ing  in  two  folio  volumes  at  Montz,  A.D. 
1475.  His  theology  was  chiefly  founded  on 
that  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  and 
one  characteristic  of  it  is  his  frequent  refer 
ences  to  and  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
St.  Bernard's  writings  acquired  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Fathers,"  so  great 
was  their  authority.  It  may  be  added  that 
while  in  theology  and  in  practical  work  and 
life  St.  Bernard  belonged  in  all  things  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  was  an  unsparing  censor  of 
the  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  under  its  influence  in  the 
Church  at  large. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  St.  Bernard  for  several 
well-known  hymns — "  Jesu,  the  very  thought 
of  Thee,"  "Jesu,  the  very  thought  is  sweet," 
"  Jesu,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts,"  &c.,  being 
translations  of  portions  of  a  Latin  metrical 
poem  of  200  lines,  known  as  "  Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria."  "  O  sacred  Head,  surrounded,"  is 
a  translation  by  Sir  Henry  Baker  of  another 
of  his  poems. 

St.  Bernard  was  canonised  in  1174  ;  his 
festival  is  observed  on  August  20th.  During 
his  life  his  personal  influence  was  almost 
incalculably  great;  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
even  the  Pope,  were  really  guided  and  in 
spired  by  him. 

Bernard,  OF  CLUXY,  is  sometimes  known 
as  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  where 
he  was  born  of  English  parents.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his  life  than  that  he  was  a 
monk  of  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
Auvergne.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
famous  poem  of  about  3,000  lines,  On  Con 
tempt  of  the  World,  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  Abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  poem 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  has  made  a  free 
translation  of  it,  entitled,  The  Rhythm  of 
Bernard  of  Morlaix.  Some  of  our  most 
familiar  hymns  about  heaven  are  extracts 
from  this  translation  :  "  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  "For  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country," 
"Jerusalem  the  Golden."  From  a  later  por 
tion  of  the  poem  comes  also  "  The  world  is 
very  evil."  Archbishop  Trench  has  published 
ninety-six  lines  of  it  in  his  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry  and  there  have  been  several  American 
translations. 

Bernard,  ST.  [A.D.  923—1008],  of  Men- 
thon.  The  founder  of  the  hospitals  for 
travellers  across  the  Alpine  passes,  known  as 
"  The  Great  St.  Bernard  "  and  "  The  Little 
St.  Bernard,"  where  some  of  the  regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  (Angustinian  Canons) 
have  for  nine  centuries  ministered  charity,  in 
word  and  deed,  to  distressed  travellers,  res 
cuing  many  from  death,  showing  hospitality 
t<>  .ill  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  guiding 
others  to  safety.  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon 


was  Archdeacon  of  Aosta,  and  for  forty  \ . m 
was  engaged  on  missions  among  the  moon 
taineers,  and  his  observations  of  the  hart 
ships  which  Alpine  travellers  had  to  underj. 
suggest «-.!  t«,  him  the  idea  of  erectin-  U 
great  Hospice  as  a  place  of  refuse  t'»i-  then 
His  name  is  commemorated  in  the  <  'al.-ndar  o 
June  loth,  tli.-  day  of  his  burial.  He  dic-d  i 
Novarra,  on  May  28th,  1008. 

Bernardin,  OFSIKXXA,  ST.  [1380—1444 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  In-  Wain,  a  1  rai 
ciscan.  II'  vrai  tin-  most  <••  lebrated  preach^ 
of  his  day,  and  by  his  rloqm-n.  ••  p.i-uad. 
many  of  hot]  up  th,.ir  ^amhlii 

and  frivolity.  He  r.fu- d  several  hali; 
bishoprics  which  were  offered  to  him.  1 
was  canoni/cd  by  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450. 

Bernardines. — A  second  name  for  tl 
Cistercian  Order  of  Monks.  [lii.uxAun,  Si 
OP  CLAIKVAI-X.  <  !m  i  u<  IAXS]. 

Berquin,  Louis  DE,  born  at  Passy.  alto 
1490.      II.-   WHS   brought    up   in  tin-    >tri«-t« 
form    of    Roman    Catholicism,     hut     havii 
investigated    the    do<trin.>    of    Luther,    1 
became  a  convert  to   them.     II.    \\ 
imprisoned  on  a  eh-irire  "f   hcn-y,  and  tH 
second    time   only   released  at    th< 
desire  of  the  king.    Having,  however,  openi 
attacked  the  Sorb..iine,  he  was  a  third  tii 
thrown  into  prison,  and  this  time  n.iid.-mn. 
to    be    burned    alive.      This 
carried  out  in    Paris,  on  the  22ml  of  Apr 
1529.     Berquin  is  remarkable  as  b<  -inir  t 
first  victim  of  the  Protestant  persecution 
France. 

Berstead,  Oorxrii.  OF.— A  Wit.  na^rem* 
summoned   by    Wihtr-  «1.    Kiny  of    Kent, 
Berstead,  near  Maidstono,  \<>  pa>s  his    eccl 
siastical     laws,     probably    about    A.D.    61 
The  laws  passed  by  this  council   are   giv" 
in  the   Textu*  Roffenti*. 

Berthwald,    AKCHHISHOP    OF    < 
BURY  [A.D.  693 — 731].-  1'..  inir  Al.hot 
ver,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  after  a  t' 
years'    vacancy,     to    suce< ••  ••!    Th. 
Tarsus,   1st  July,  »','.»•_>,  ;,n.l  was  . 
Lyons,  under  the  I'nj.t-'s  authority,  June,  6£ 
by  Godwin,  Bishop  of  that  city.     Though 
learned  man,  his  knowledge  was  not 
that  of  his  predecessor  ;   hut  he  seems,  thoiij  > 
of  a  less  hauirhty  tnnjKT  than  Theodore, 
have  been  equally  t-  naeious  of  the  rights    1 
his  own  ( 'hurch  airainst  K«.mi-.      !!«•  is  chie    ' 
known  for  hi-  att.inj)ts  to  >.ttl<-  the  case 
the    famous    YViltn-il,    An -hbisliop    of    Yoi  I 
This,    which    must    be    drscriheil    in   det 
under  Wn.i  KI  D.   turn«-«l   .»n   tin-   poii 
authority   the    Archbishops    of     C'antorbu  * 
had    in    the    province  of    York,   and   especia- 
wlii-ther     they     had     the     power     to    erf»< 
fresh    sees    and     OOnsecrate     tioli    l»isho 
This  Archbishop    Theodore   had   done,  a 
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vVilfred,  though  appealing  to  Rome,  had 
>een  forced  by  Theodore's  influence  to  leave 
lis  see  of  York  for  that  of  Leicester.  Arch- 
)ishop  Berthwald  now  called  [702]  a  Synod, 
it  Easterfield,  in  Yorkshire,  to  consider  the 
;ase ;  but  Wilfred  still  refusing  to  submit, 
,he  matter,  in  spite  of  another  appeal  to 
Rome,  could  not  be  settled  until  a  second 
xmncil  was  held,  in  706,  near  the  Nidd  (the 
3xact  place  is  not  known),  a  little  river  falling 
nto  the  northern  Ouse.  At  this  council 
Berthwald  induced  Wilfred  so  far  to  give 
tra.y  as  to  be  content  with  the  see  of  Hexham, 
.nstead  of  York,  to  which  he  had  insisted  on 
-eturning. 

Little  more  is  known  of  Berthwald ;  he 
»vatched  over  the  interests  of  his  province  by 
obtaining  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
jishops  ;  and  over  those  of  the  Kentish 
monasteries  by  gaining  protection  for  them 
igainst  lay  oppression.  IJe  died  l"3th  Jan., 
7;*1,  and  was  buried  beside  his  predecessor  in 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Canterbury. 

Bertram,  usually  called  "  Bertram  the 
Priest,"  or  "  Bertram  the  Monk ;  "  but  the 
name  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of 
luttramnus,  with  "Blessed"  (Lat.  Beatus) 
prefixed  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  thus 
reading  B.  Ratramnus.  He  was  a  monk  of 
i'onbey,  in  Aijuitaine,  and  wrote  a  tract  on 
The  Body  (Did  llloml  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
brought  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  K.  - 
formation,  under  the  title  of  The  Book  of 
Bertram  [RATKAMNUs]. 

Beryllus  [about  A.D.  227],  a  Bishop  of 
Bostra,  in  Arabia,  who  denied  the  pre- 
cxistence  of  Christ  as  God  before  the  Incar 
nation,  and  maintained  the  view  that  He 
had  no  other  Divine  Nature  than  that  of 
God  the  Father,  Who,  as  a  spirit,  was 
united  to  Him  at  the  time  of  His  birth.  A 
council  was  hi -Id  at  Bostra  in  A.D.  227, 
when  the  irn-at  <  >rigen  so  successfully  argued 
with  iVryllus  tint  lie  was  brought  back  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church. 

Bethlehemites.— A  Roman  Catholic 
Order,  founded  in  America  by  a  Spaniard  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  patronage 
of  "  ( )ur  Lady  of  Bethlehem."  Their  special 
duties  were  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  hospi 
tals,  and  to  teach  in  schools,  and  the  Order 
rapidly  spread  through  Spanish  America. 
But  with  the  decline  of  Spanish  power  there 
the  Order  dwindled  also,  though  there  are 
several  houses  beloiiirini,'  to  it  in  Central 
America.  There  are  no  others  anywhere. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  there  Mas  a 
similar  order  established  in  Cambridge,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

Betrothal  [MARRIAGE]. 

Beveridge,     WIM.IAM.  — This    learned 

Bishop  was  horn  in  n;:;.s,   ;it  Barrow-on-Soar 


(near  Loughborough),  where  his  grandfather, 
father  and  brother  were  successively  incum 
bents.  Admitted  in  1653  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  B.A.  1656, 
M.A.  1660,  D.D.  1679.  His  studies  took  an 
Ka>tern  turn,  and  he  was  a  learned  Orientalist. 
He  was  made  Deacon  the  3rd,  and  ordained 
Priest  the  31st,  of  January,  1661,  by  Robert 
Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  collated 
Vicar  of  Ealing,  by  Bishop  Sheldon  of 
I  .<  >ndon,  holding  the  living  till  1672,  when  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Robert  Hanson,  made  him 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill.  Proceeding 
further,  he  was  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  1674 
(this  he  held  till  his  death),  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  1681,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
1684.  In  1691  he  was  nominated  by  William 
III.,  whose  (  haplain  he  was,  for  election  to 
I'.ath  and  Wells,  the  see  of  the  deprived 
Bishop  Ken ;  but  although  he  had,  of  course, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  vacate  his 
canonry  of  Canterbury,  he  would  not  in  the 
end  acrept  tlie  bi>hnj)ric.  In  1704  St.  Asaph 
offered  him,  vacant  by  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Hooper  to  the  same  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Possibly  the  same  scruples 
as  to  Ken's  deprivation  might  have  made 
I'.everidge  refuse  this  also,  had  not  Ken 
formally  resigned  in  Hooper's  favour;  St. 
Asaph,  therefore,  Beveridge  accepted,  vacated 
his  archdeaconry,  and  was  consecrated  16th 
July,  1704,  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  Bishop 
Spratt  of  Rochester  (Dean  of  Westminster), 
and  Bishop  Hooper. 

Beveridge  died  on  the  5th  March,  1708,  at 
Westminster,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's, 
having  most  of  his  estate  (for  he  had  no  chil- 
di>n)  to  the  recently-founded  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  an  endowment  for  daily  service 
in  his  native  parish,  and  his  library  to  St. 
Paul's.  His  din-trine  was  that  of  a  High 
( 'hurchman,*  though  perhaps  not  the  highest 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  most  upright  and  pious 
man,  and  for  the  /eal  which  he  displayed  in 
his  first  parish  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"the  gre;it  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety."  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  duties, 
and  met  with  such  success  that  his  parishes 
were  considered  models;  as  archdeacon  he 
conducted  his  visitations  in  person,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  uncommon  :  as 
bishop  he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
duty  of  catechising,  and  supplied  his  clei-\ 
with  his  own  7-;.///r/.v///o;?  upon  the  Clmnh 
f'tifrrliium,  which  has  been  several  times  re 
printed. 

Besides  this  work,  other  and  more  import 
ant  ones  were  the  s;i,,,,ili,-nn  [1672],  a  collection 
of  the  Apostolical  Canons  and  Conciliar 

*Extraets  from  his  writings  are  given  in  all  four 
of  the  "  Catenae  Patrum,"  drawn  up  by  Pnsey  and 
Newman  (Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  74,  76,  78,  81), 
on  the  Sacraments,  Tradition,  and  the  Apostolical 
Successn  ni. 
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Decrees ;  this,  however,  was  the  only  one 
which  ho  himself  published ;  hut  after  his 
death  appeared  his  Ken/ion*  [1709  — 14]; 
J'/-tf((fc  ThoHi/htx  on  Itdti/ioH  [1  70(JJ  ;  Tlit-taurus 
Theologicus  [1710],  being  skeleton  sermons 
arranged  in  order  and  called  a  "  System  of 
Divinity;"  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirti/- 
iti/tc  Articles  [1710].  This  was  imperfect, 
the  MS.  of  the  last  nine  not  being  at  that 
time  found;  it  was  discovered  in  1830,  and 
published  in  1840,  by  Dr.  Routh,  of  Oxford. 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller  who  sold  it  to  him, 
} i.ul  obtained  it  from  the  Rev.  —  Stanley, 
Rector  of  Much  Hadham,  a  descendant  of 
AVilliam  Stanley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  [1706— 
31],  into  whose  family  Bishop  Beveriuge  had 
married. 

Beveridge's  whole  works  were  first  collected 
byHartwellHorne,  9vols.8vo.,  1824,  and  again 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1844 — 48. 

Beza,  ST.  [BEE'S,  ST.] 

Beza,  THEODORE  [A.D.  1519—1605].— 
Beza  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of 
Theodore  de  Beze,  one  of  the  earliest  French 
reformers.  He  was  son  of  Pierre  de  Beze, 
bailiif  of  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  by  his  wife 
Marie  Bourdelot,  and  was  born  in  1519.  His 
early  education  at  Paris  and  Orleans  led  him 
towards  Protestant  doctrines,  but  not  so  far 
that  he  refused  the  priory  of  Longjumeau, 
near  Paris,  to  which  he  was  presented  on 
returning  thither  in  1539,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  law  at  Orleans.  This  he  retained 
for  nine  years,  till  after  a  serious  illness  in 
1548  he  read  his  recantation  at  Genoa,  and  the 
next  year  became  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Lausanne.  Here,  besides  the  lectures  pro 
perly  belonging  to  his  chair,  he  lectured  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and 
made  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  [see  BIBLE]  ;  he  also  finished  the 
French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  of 
which  Clement  Marot  had  done  the  first  fifty 
In  1559  he  resigned  his  professorship  and 
joined  Calvin  at  Genoa,  where  he  became  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  took  so  prominent  a 
part  that  he  was  fixed  upon  to  convert  King 
Anthony  of  Navarre.  This,  aided  by  King 
Anthony's  wife,  he  succeeded  in  doing;* 
and  afterwards  remaining  for  a  time  in  France 
was  present  during  some  of  the  religious 
campaigns  of  the  period,  acting  as  chaplain 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  19th  Dec.,  1562. 
In  1563  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and 
Calvin  dying  in  the  following  year,  he  be 
came  the  recognised  head  of  the  reforming 
party,  and  as  such  was  president  of  the  Synod 
of  Rochelle,  in  1570.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Geneva  Pro 
testants,  and  negotiating  and  speaking  at 
conferences  and  synods.  His  public  lectures 


*For  a  short  account  of  French  Protestantism 
see  the  article  BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE. 


were  continued  till  1600,  and  even  after  thai 
he  lived  live  years,  dying  i:;th  October,  161)5. 

Bismoxalchara  :  < "ui>e,b.  »-n  mud 

attacked;  some  accusations  were  made  agaifl 
him  while  Prior  of  Lougjum.  an,  but  they  wen 
never  either  proved  or  brought  to  trial ;  am- 
although  some  of  his  early  poems,  called  Juve 
nilia,  are  somewhat  licentious,  he  repented o 
and  apoloiii>t  <1  tor  them.  Another  matter  wa* 
the  share  lie  took  in  the  \\  jinn,  wher« 

h.-  was  accused  of  inciting  tin-  murder  o 
France,  Duke  of  lluis.-.  [lot;:;]:  but  th< 
assassin  himself,  IVltrot  de  Men'-,  who  mad« 
the  ut-fusution,  afterwards  withdrew  it  ;  am 
as  to  his  /<  al  in  ex<  itinir  th<  l'i 
resistance,  he  was  by  n..  n.  of  th 

most    prominent,    nor    wen     tin-    Protestant 
unprovok.  d,    or    JM  -rhaps  even   unjustified  i) 
their    iv>i>tane.-.       His    fiery   /,-al   was  md 
m-d   in  his  last    days,  aiid   in    l.V.'H,  \\he; 
he    had  an    interview    with    Henry    1 V.,    wh 
asked  what  lie  could  do  for  him,  all  that  Bew 
asked  was  that   peace   might    be    : 
France. 

Miu-h  of  B«  /a's  Biblical  work  will  1 
mentioned  under  BIW.K:  and  his  chief  publi 
cation,  besides  what  have  be,  n  ;ih, 
of,  was  a   Hi>t,.iy   of   the  Fren.  : 
Church,   In  m    LVJ1    to  1  :><;:*.   Antw,  i  p,    Io8( 
3    vols. ;    another   remarkable    work    was 
Treatise   De    J/<rrWim    J'innendis,    1544,    i* 
favour  of  the  capital  punishment  of  heretics. 

Bezpopoftschins.  —  That  division  c 
Russian  Dissenters  which  does  not  i.  tain  th 
office  of  priest.  It  comprehends  many  seek 

Bezslovestni. — Acurioussect  of 
Dissenters,  formed  in  the  last  century,  whos 
members,  after  their   conversion, 
the  use  of  speech,  and  so  acquiied  their  die 
tinctive   name,  which    means  "  Th.     I>mnb. 
Cruel  forms  of  torture  w.  re   used   by  Pe§tati 
Governor-general  of  SiWia  during  the  reig: 
of  Catherine  II.,  with  the  object  of  obtainin 
information  as  to   their  tenets,    but  withou 
succett. 

Bianchi.     [Wiim:  BKKTHKEN.] 

Bibiana,  St.  [A.D.  363],  otherwise  know 
as   St.    Yiviana,   a   martyr  of   Rome,  whos 
father,    Flavianus,   a  prefect  of   Rome,  wa 
banished  for  his  profession  of    Christ ianitj 
and  whose   mother,    Dafrosa,   also  bec.-n 
martyr.     After  infamous  attempts  to  corruj 
her  virtue,  Bibiana  was  beaten  to  death  wit 
loaded   scourges.     She   is  commemorat- 
December  2nd. 

Bible.—  That  the  volume  which  we  ca! 
the   I'.ible   is  the  inspired    revelation   of  Go 
appears  from  a  chain  of  evidence  beginnin 
with   very  early  times.     The  history  <  : 
I. XX.     (the    G&Mk     translation    of   the    <  >1 
Testament. — see   below)    proves  the    exist 
of    the    Old     Testament    long     before     th 
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hri>ti,ui  era;  in  the  second  prologue  to 
jcclesiasticus,  about  B.C.  230,  "  the  Law  and 
he  Prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  Books  "  are 
poken  of,  which  virtually  represents  our 
.ord's  own  division  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  And 
hat  these  books,  then,  afterwards,  and  now 
xisting,  came  from  most  primitive  ages  as  the 
i rod  actions  of  those  whose  names  they  bear, 
nay  rot  upon  the  testimony  of  Philo, 
iif  .1.  wish  philosopher,  in  the  first  half,  and 
fosephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  in  the  second 
utlf,  of  the  first  century,  to  the  extreme 
nd  jealous  care  with  which  the  Jews 
•  I  their  sacred  writings  —  writings 
d  by  Josephus  in  agreement  with  all 
talogues  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Of  these  later  catalogues,  tin-  lirst  extant  is 
hat  in  the  works  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sanlis. 
A. n.  ISO],  another  is  by  Origen,  a  fe\\ 

od  there  an-  ei-'ht  others  in  the  woi  ks  of 
thers,  down  to  St.  Augustine  inthe  fifth 
•entuiy.  '1  In  n  came  the  catalogues  set  forth 
iy  tlu  councils,  adding  the  New  Testament; 
hat  of  Laodicea  [303],  gives  all  our  hooks 
•xcept  the  Kevelation  of  St.  John;  while 
hat  of  Carthage  [397],  adds  the  Revelation, 
nd  inserts  also  some  of  tin-  Apocryphal  books. 

The  word  liihlr,  in  (Jr.  ik  and  Latin 
'  Biblia,"  is  a  plural  noun  turned  into  a 
ingular,  being  the  Greek  "books."  Bt. 
'hry.-o>tom.  jn  the  fourth  century,  first  uses 
t  in  his  Homilies  (the  earlier  titlo  of  the 
'  Bible'1  being  Mich  as  answer  to  our  expies- 
lions,  "the  Holy  Scriptures,"  or  "  - 
A'ritings")  ;  and  through  the  Latin  translation 
nto  ancient,  middle,  and  modern  Kn-lish, 
d  as  the  familiar  name  by  which  we 
enow  the  volume  of  sacred  books  of  our 
'liristian  r. •liirion.  AVith  most  of  the  ie- 
'ormed  churches  it  is  divided  into  the  three 
mat  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Vpocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament. 

I — THE  (  (KK.INAI.  HK.I;KMV  <  M.D  TESTA- 
n  NT.  The  thirty-nine  books.  who>e  names 
tand  at  tbe  beginning  of  our  Bibles,  in  "  The 
vmi.  8  and  Order  of  all  the  Books,"  formed, 
•f  course,  and  form  now,  the  HKHHF.W  Bn-.i.r.  ; 
>ut  they  were  differently  arranged  into  the 
hree  sections  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  (Luke 
cxiv.  44),  as  "the  Law,  tin-  Prophets,  and 
•he  Psalms;"  (1)  the  Lnw  being  the  five 
Books  of  Closes;  (2)  the  Prophets,  not  only 
hose  books  which  we  call  by  that  name,  but 
.he  historical  ones  also,  which  were  placed 
n  this  category  in  consequence  of  the  belief 
hat  the  prophets  were  the  historians;  (3) 
he  Psahns,  the  book  of  that  name  and  the 
>ther  poetical  ones.  This  is  but  a  rough 
Classification,  and  not  at  all  times  strictly 
iccurate,  l,ut  such  was  the  principle. 

The  books  are  of  most  various  dates,  from 
b>b,  or  rather  part  of  Job,  down  to 
Vlalachi  the  prophet.  With  regard  to  the 
ormer,  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
bought  hysoim-that  Mosese.lited  what  already 
and  added  the  historical  beginning 


and  end ;  the  date  usually  given  to  Moses  is 
aboutB.c.  1490.  From  about  this  time,  then,  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  and  that  of  Job  are  dated; 
and  the  Book  of  Malachi  from  about  B.C.  420. 
Over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  therefore, 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  range ;  and 
as  during  this  time  the  work  of  collection 
was  gradually  going  on,  more  than  one 
as>einblage  of  books  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
known.  Thus  about  B.C.  1420,  "the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  God"  (Joshua  xxiv.  26),  was,  as 
tradition  has  uniformly  maintained,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Pentateuch.  About  B.C.  710 
Isaiah  (xxxiv.  16)  mentions  "the  Book  of 
tin  Lord;"  and  about  B.C.  520  Zechariah's 
mention  (vii.  7)  of  "the  former  prophets"  is 
probably  an  allusion,  though  not  quite  so 
clear  a  one,  to  an  earlier  compilation  of 
prophets  and  historians.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  tilth  century  before  Christ,  that  is,  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  last  date, 
the  latot  collt  ction  and  redaction  was  made 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two  Jewish 
rers,  and  the  standard  copy  thus  produced 
laid  up  in  the  Temple.  This  was  lost  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  [A.D.  70], 
just  as  the  sacred  autographs  had  been  l^t 
\\hen  Nehiichadne/./ar  of  Babylon  took  UlQ 
city  [it.( .  588]. 

Far  later  even  than  A.D.  70  are  the  earliest 
He  hi.  -\\  c  pi.  s  which  now  exist.  The  MS.  Bible 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  is  said 
to  date  from  A.D.  856  (Snnt/t's  Jtict'wnary  of 
the  liible,  under  Old  Testament),  and  other 
copies  of  different  books  on  the  Continent 
from  843,  897,  916;  the  MSS.  of  the  Samari 
tan  Pentateuch,  a  recension  in  Samaiitan 
characters,  made  about  B.C.  400,  date  from 
the  tenth  century.  The  printed  editions  began 
in  1477,  with  the  Psalter,  at  Bologna;  other 
s.  pa  rate  portions  followed,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  whole  Bible  was 
printed,  at  Soncino,  near  Cremona;  a  <-o|  y 
of  this  edition  is  at  Exeter  College.  The 
;  Complutensian  Polyglot  (the  Bible  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin),  suc 
ceeded  in  1.VJ2,  at  Complutense,  now  Alcala; 
and  many  other  editions  more  or  less  impor 
tant,  among  which  the  other  Polyglots  may 
be  mentioned  :  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1569 — 
1572,  containing  (besides  the  above  languages) 
the  Syriac  version;  the  Paris,  1628 — 1(5-1"), 
containing  also  Samaritan  and  Arabic;  the 
London,  1657  (edited  by  Bishop  Watson,  of 
Chester)  ;  the  Leipsic,  1750,  containing  the 
German  version ;  and  the  Second  London 
1816,  published  by  the  Bagsters.  All  modern 
Hebrew  Bibles,  however,  are  based  on  Van 
der  Hooght's  edition,  Amsterdam,  1705. 

THE  GKKEK  OLD  TESTAMENT.  —  Some 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  history 
of  the  Exodus,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
Law  of  Moses,  strictly  so  called),  may  have 
been  translated,  into  Greek  very  shortly 
alter  the  final  redaction  by  Ezra;  and  there 
is  a  quotation  of  Aristobulus,  a  Jewish 
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priest  of  about  B.C.  160,  by  Clement  of  Alex 
andria  (Strotnata,  or  Miscellanies,  i.  22),  to 
the  effect  that  Plato  the  philosopher  (B.C. 
428—347)  had  studied  them.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  first  translated  in 
the  reign  of  Plotemy  II.  Philadelphus,  King 
of  Egypt  [B.C.  288—247].  This  king  was 
the  founder  of  the  famous  museum  and 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  the  orator,  who  was  his 
librarian,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
by  learned  Jews  of  Alexandria.  This  is  all 
that  is  really  known  of  the  history  of  the 
translation ;  the  legends  that  seventy  trans 
lators  were  sent  from  Jerusalem  by  the 
High  Priest,  that  they  were  shut  up  in 
seventy  cells  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
each  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  finished 
a  version  in  seventy  days,  which  seventy,  by 
the  same  Divine  power,  minutely  agreed — 
these  are  discredited  by  the  simple  evidence 
of  the  version  itself,  that  the  translators  were 
not  quite  perfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew ; 
one  portion,  however,  of  these  traditions 
is  embodied  in  the  name  of  the  version, 
"  the  Septuagint,"  or,  in  short,  LXX. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint 
kmnvn,  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731 ; 
what  remains  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
is  also  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  is  almost 
complete  in  both  Testaments,  and  dates  from 
the  fifth  century ;  but  at  the  Vatican  is  a 
Greek  Bible  somewhat  less  complete,  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Cottonian,  another  at 
Paris,  and  another  at  Milan,  more  fragmentary 
still,  and  about  two  centuries  younger.  The 
Psalter  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1481,  and  at 
Venice  1486  and  1496,  but  the  first  complete 
LXX.  was  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
already  mentioned,  1517.  The  text  of  this 
was  an  eclectic  one  ;  but  reprints  of  both  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  which  differ 
slightly  from  each  other  (the  latter  being 
generally  nearest  the  Hebrew),  have  often 
been  made;  thus  the  latter  is  taken  by 
BishopWaltonin  his  Polyglot,  1697;  by  Holmes 
and  Parsons,*  Oxford,  1798  ;  by  Dean  Gais- 
ford's  small  edition,  Oxford,  1848 ;  also  by 
Messrs.  Bagster's  reprints ;  while  the  former 
is  represented  by  Grabe,  Oxford,  1707; 
Breitinger,  Zurich,  1730;  and  Mr.  Field  in 
1859,  who  also  arranged  the  version  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  by  separating  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  and  altering  where  necessary  the 
arrangement  of  chapter*. 

Three  other  versions,  by  Aquila,  Thoo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus,  date  from  the 
second  century ;"  they  are  not  extant  except 
in  fragments;  their  characteristics  are— of 
Aquila's,  great  and  unintelligible  litenilness ; 
of  Theodotion's,  very  considerable  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  far  more  than  the  slight  and 
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partial  ignorance  of  the  LXX. ;  of  Symins 
chus',  the  reverse  of  the  first,  too  great  pan 
phrase.    Theodotion's  requin  s  furth>  r  n<»tic< 
from  the  curious  fact  that  his  Daniel  was,  fc 
unknown  reasons,  very  early  sul>stitut< -d  f< 
that  of  the  LXX.    It  so  remaim -d  m, 
till  1772,  when  the  latter  waa  iii>t   jmblishe 
at  Rome,  from  the  Codex  Chigianus  of  1 1 1 •  •  t  •  -nt 
century,   and  very  commonly  so  aft 
Gaisford  [1848]  gives  both.     Yet  t: 
versions,  though  only  partial   ones, 
but  are  nowextant  only  in  v.  r\  scattered  iraj. 
ments;  being  anonymous  they  an-  only  know- 
as  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  versions.    A 
the  seven,  together  with  the  original  11. -brev 
and  the  same  in  Greek    letter-.  i'..nm-d  U 
gnat  HEXAPLA  of   Ori-ren    [A.D.    185 — 254 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  and  having  i 
title  from  the  number  of  columns  which  wei 
throughout.    This  work  was  kept  at  ' 
but   was  destroyed  wh«-n   tin-  > 
the  town  in  t',."):;.      Tin-  central   column   onl 
being  th.-  LXX.  itself,  with  <  )riL-en'>  annot 
'     '  -.    '•'•         preserved     in     i    •    py    m  fie   1 
Eusebius;  but  numerous  fra^rn 
bedded  as  quotations  in  d;tl-  i.  m 
the  Fathers  and  others,    and  all  these  ha 
been  brought  together  successively 
[1587],   Drusius   [I'.'Ji'],  Montfaucon  [1?S 
and  Mr.  Field  [1875],  whose  j 
the    best,  as  well  as  the  latest,  aut: 
the  whole  subject. 

THE  LATIN  iii.n  Ti  Th.-  earli. 

Latin  versions,  not  only  of    the  Old  Teefa 
ment     but    of    the    whole     Bible,    did    i 
come,  as  might  have  h-  •  n 
Roman  Church,  which  in   the    tii>t    days 
Christianity  waa   Greek-speakinir.    1-ut  "fn 
that   of    Africa,    which   from   the 
seems  to  have  used    Latin.      One 
which  is  not  otherwise  known,  is  quoted 
Yery  early  writers  of  our  own   church,  as 
Fastidius,   a    devotional    writer  of 
century,  atid  to  have  h,  en  l'.isli..jn.t'  L«nd< 
and  even  lx -f»re  this,  as  early  as  Tertull 

[A.D.      150 220],     there      Seem     to     h 

more  than  one  version,  or,  more  propel 
several  recensions  of  the  same  t.  xt.  such  as 
African,  British,  (iallican.  and  one,  the  I 
known,  called  the  Old  Italic.  Of  this  hist, 
chief  part  (of  the  ( >M  t  which  I 

remains  is  the  Psalter,  which  was  long  n 
in  divine  service,  and  with  us  till  th- 
conquest.     These   early   versions   w« 
the   LXX. ;  as  the    :  our  Eog 

Bible    says,    "  They     were    not   out   of 
Hebrew  "fountain,  'but    out     of    the 
stream  ;     t:  n<.t 

altogether  dear,  the  Latin  derived  t'r..mi 

needs  be  muddy.      Thi>    moved    St.  Jerom 
undertake  tbg  translating  of  the  Old  Ten 
ment  out  of  the  \vry  fountains  themselv 
He  began  with  the  Psalter,  «>f   which  he 
three  distinct    %  11   extant:    (1) 

Roman.  IM  inirthe  (  Hd  Italic  >liirhtly  rorrec 
\j2j  the    CiaTicin,    a    :.  -.uii    Iroia 
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LXX  ;  (3)  the  Hebrew,  direct  from  the  original; 
he  then  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  Bible, 
and  finished  it  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  fourth  century.  His  version  by  degrees 
superseded  the  Old  Italic,  and,  revised  by 
order  of  Charlemagne  [A.D.  802],  and  again 
by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1593,  is  the  present 
authorised  Bible  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  name,  Vulgate,  by  which  this  Bible  is 
known,  was  originally  applied  by  Jerome 
himself  to  the  Old  Italic,  and  afterwards 
gradually  transferred  to  his  own  work.  The, 
existing  MSS.  an-  very  many;  some  of  the 
earliest  date  from  the  sixth  century ;  one  of 
this  atre,  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  is  at  Florence ; 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  known  as  Charle 
magne's  Bible,  is  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
another  of  the  same  kind  at  Durham  Cathe 
dral  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop  Pudsey, 
or  de  Brisac  [1153—1197].  The  Vul-ate.  ,,n 
the  invention  of  printing,  was  the  very  first 
book  to  come  from  the  press,  about  1450  ;  after 
the  edition  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  a  copy  of  it 
was  found  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
library  of  Cardinal  (iuilio  Ma/.arin.  at  Paris, 
and  it  is  therefore  called  the  Ma/.arin  Biblr. 
About  twenty  copies  are  now  known,  nn»tly 
in  Knu'land. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  other  translations 
were  made;  in  lo'JT  by  Sain-tes  Paquinus 
[d.  1536]  ;  in  1535  by*  Sebastian  Munster 
[d.  1552];  in  1572,  by  Benedict  Ariaa  .M-m- 
tanus  [d.  1598]  ;  in  157'.',  by  Kmanuel  Tn- 
niellius  [_//.  1580],  to  which  his  son-in-law 
Francis  Junius  [d.  1602],  added  a  translation 
of  the  Apoerypha  :  this  name  has  h-d  a  writer 
::i  ^  't/t'x  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  into  a 
strange  blunder  ii.  \M  :  "  the  mar-in  of  the 
A.V.  (Tob.  xi.  18),  gives  Junius  as  the 
equivalent  <>f  X  •• 

II.— TUB  ORIGINAL  GREEK  NEW  TESTA 
MENT.—  The  New  Testament  was  all  originally 
written  in  Greek  (for  the  theories  that  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  a  translation  from 
Hebrew,  and  St.  Mark's  from  Latin,  are  now 
given  up,  the  latter  by  all  scholars,  the  former 
by  nearly  all)  within  the  last  half  of  the  tir.-t 
eenlury ;  the  original  autographs  are  long 
"st,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how, 
and  the  earliest  MSS.  which  exist  date  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  principal 
ones  (of  which  some  have  already  been  men 
tioned  are:  fl)  The  Sinaitic  MS.,  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  in  1859,  and  now  at  St.  Peters 
burg,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury  ;  (2)  the  Alexandrine,  brought  to  England 
in  1 ' ''Jo,  and  placed  in  the  P.rilish  Museum, 
1753,  of  tin-  early  portion  of  the  fifth  century; 
(3)  the  Vatican,  in  that  Library  since  1450,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  the 
oldest  known  ;  (4)  Ephraeni,  at  Paris,  of  tin- 
fifth  century ;  and  (5)  P>< /a-,  at  Cambridge 
since  loSl,  (if  the  sixth  century.  Of  the>«-  the 
only  one  where  the  New  Testament  is  quite 
te  is  the  first  ;  the  -e.-i,nd  is  very  nearly 
BO;  the  third  somewhat  more  deficient;  the 


fourth  is  only  large  fragments  ;  and  the  fifth 
the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Little  more  than  a 
brief  List  can  be  given  of  some  of  the  more 
important  printed  editions,  of  which  the  first 
(though  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
John  had  been  printed  sooner),  was,  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisueros,  which  was  published  in  1514,  before 
the  rest  ;  to  Ximenes  succeeded  Erasmus,  who 
published  in  his  lifetime  five  editions,  1516, 
1519,  1522,  1527,  1535.  Theodore  Beza,  and 
the  printers  Stephens  and  Elzevir,  were  the 
editors  of  the  next  hundred  years,  and  Dr. 
Scrivener  thinks  that  Be/a's  last  edition,  1598, 
is  the  text  which  our  Authorised  Version 
most  nearly  represents.  But  not  all  of  the 
five  great  MSS.  were  yet  known,  those  which 
were  known  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used, 
and  Ximenes  and  Erasmus  formed  their  text 
from  very  few.  and  those  late  and  unimportant 
ones.  Stephens  was  the  first  to  collate  any 
number,  though  even  he  used  them  carelessly  ; 
and  the  Polyglot  of  Bishop  Walton  of 
Chester,  1667,  WM  the  first  real  preparation 
for  the  formation  of  a  correct  text  by  criticism. 
P.i-hop  Fell  of  Oxford,  1675,  in  some  measure, 
thougli  slightly,  carried  on  the  work;  but 
Dr.  .lolin  Mill".  Canon  of  Canterbury,  1707, 
••  found  the  edifice  of  wood  and  left  it  marble" 
(Scrivener)  :  such  was  his  industry,  zeal, 
and  sagacity,  that  he  is  universally  allowed 
to  l.e  the  parent  of  all  the  work  that  has 
b.  .  n  done.  p.ent  ley's  great  plans  came  to 
nothing  P.  IM  LEY),  and  for  the  next  century 
almost  all  original  research  was  made  in 
(iermany.  P.engel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  successively  did  their 
work  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
crowned  in  1872  by  Tischendorf's  final  and 
eighth  edition  of  his  revised  text.  Mean 
while,  of  later  years  in  England  the  three 
texts  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  Dean  Alford,  and 
P.i>hop  Wordsworth  have  been  published,  and 
in  1881  the  great  edition  of  Professors 
Westcott  and  Hort*  came  forth,  which  is  the 
last  attempt  to  settle  the  words  actually 
written  by  the  inspired  writers. 

These,  the  words  actually  written,  cannot, 
it  is  almost  universally  allowed,  be  those  of 
the  common  or  received  text  ;  and  the  problem 
before  critics,  unit  ss  Westcott  and  Hort,  as 
some  think,  have  solved  it,t  is  to  ascertain 
theseasnearh  a>  possible  from  the  three  rhief 
sources,n;in;eiyMSS.,Versions,andQuotat  ns. 
Of  these  three  only  one  has  yet  been  men 
tioned,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  that  ;  but 


*  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster  ; 
Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Pro 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

t  Dr  Scrivener,  whose  authority,  even  if  it  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  Professors,  falls 
very  little  short  of  it,  throws,  however,  very  con 
siderabl«  doubt  on  the  soundue-s  of  their  conclu 
sions.  Teitunl  C,  iticism,  3rd  and  hist  edition. 
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there   exist,   roughly  speaking,    about   2,000 
MSS.,  more  or  less  complete,  of  which  rath- -i 
less  than  a  tenth  are  "  uncial,"   the   others 
being  "  cursive  "  (the  modern  words  answer 
ing   to   these   would   be   "point-hand"   and 
"  running-hand  ;'),  the  uncials  being  as  a  rult 
the  earliest.     The  Versions  of  chief   critical 
value  are  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Gothic,  Egyptian, 
-<Ethiopic,  and  Armenian  ;  and  the  Quotations 
referred   to   are    those   made    by   the   early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.     These  three  sources 
of  evidence  come  in  the  order  of  their  value ; 
for  in  the   second  it  cannot,    of    course,    bo 
always  certain  what  Greek  ivadmg  is  ivpre- 
sented  by  any  translation,  nor  in  the  third 
whether  a  quotation  is  meant  to  bo  a  verbatim 
one.     Again,  in  applying  On-  evidences  then- 
will    be    differences ;    for    some    critics,    as 
Dean   Alford  and  others,    attach    paramount 
importance    to    the    early    uncials,  those    al 
ready  mentioned  by  name  and  some  few  oth>  rs, 
and  to  their  descent  from  and  relation  to  each 
other;   while  some,  of  whom    IJ.MII    Ilurgon 
in    his   celebrated   Quarterly    ]li-ri<-w   j.; 
and    in   a   less    degree    Mr.    Mac-Mian,     in 
his   English    New    Testament,    are    examples, 
give  great   weight  in  all  cases  to  the  later 
cursives,  whose  influence  formed  our  received 
text,  and  to  the  possibility,  which  no  doubt 
always  exists,  that  some  may  be  copies  from 
an  earlier  uncial  than  any  we  now  possess. 
To  strike  the  balance  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
criticism ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tischendorf,  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  in 
many  cases  returned  in  his  later  editions  to 
the  received  readings. 

There  are  also  "  Graeco- Latin  "  MSS.,  i.e., 
of  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  The 
best  known  is  Codex  Beza},  whoso  Latin  is 
simply  its  translation  of  its  own  Greek ;  others 
have,  some  the  Old  Italic,  some  the  Vulgmte. 
Lastly,  Theodore  Beza,  in  1556,  made  a  very 
elegant  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
went  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Bagsters;  and  Emanuel 
Tremellius,  in  1569,  made  a  version  from  the 
Syriac. 

IIL— OTHER  EARLY  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
—To  these  very  little  space  can  be  i>i\vn; 
those  whose  names  have  been  already  men 
tioned  are  (1)  the  Syriac,  in  which  language 
and  its  dialects  there  are  known  six  more  or 
less  different  and  perfect  versions ;  the  best 
known,  the  Peshito  (meaning  Simple),  is  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  published  as  . 
as  1555,  by  Albert  Wiedmanstadt,  Chancellor 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  ;  (2)  the  Egypt 
ian,  dividing  into  three  in  different  di.-,. 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  ;  (3)  the 
Gothic,  made  by  Bishop  Ulfilas,  about  A.D. 
360 ;  (4)  the  JEthiopic,  whose  date  is  un 
known  (Christianity  came  to  ^Ethiopia  in 
the  fourth  century)  ;  this  version  only  exists 
in  late  MSS. ;  (5)  the  Armenian,  made  in  the 
fifth  century.  Others  are  (6)  tho  Arabic,  of 
the  tenth  century ;  (7)  the  Chuldee  of  the 


Old  Te>tament    ..nly,    called    the    Tai-um, 
word   of     unknown    meaning;    this 
mixed     with     .Jewish    c>.mm-nt,     pa: 
and   explanation,  and    i>  »i   v.-ry  various  an 
uncertain     dates;     (S  >     the     Samaritan,    in 

l      Hi-br.-w     diale.-t,     of     peril 
seventh  century      not  to  lie  confused  with  th 
'•Samaritan     Pentateuch;"   (D)    the  Slavoni 
of    doubtful   age,    perhaps    partly  ev.  n   UK 
di;eval. 

iv.    Tin.  Bvoun  r.iHLE. 

(1).—  Pi:iMin\  rs.   -Of  tl: 

:ie.  in  a  serai 

•,"111,  about   the  end   of  the  Joint 

century  ;    the    Script;,: 

even  in  the    lJriti>h    I.-lrs.  and  1; 

is     learnt    as    at  >«jh    t 

(2).-  AM  M  NT     KM.II-H,    OR    SAXON     AN 

NOKMAN      VBK81ON8.        N        •     ::.;.'.    ;•       Angl< 

Sax»n    vei>i<in    of    tho  Bible  n« 

probably    «  \ 

"672— 7o5],    Kadfrith.  l'.i>h<>p  of    Li;. 

d.  721],  and    Kii. 

ated  great  part  of   it.  hut  these  vei> 
now    lo>t.      ^Elfric,   Archbishop   of    < 'antoi 
bury    [<l.     1005J,    translated    th.-     II 
(Moses,    with    Joshua     and    .1 ,. 
of  Kings,  Esther,  .J..h,  .Judith.   t\\o  1 
Maccabees,  with  tho    ap.  >crvp!ial    go-pel   t 
Nicodemus;  of  the>e.  the   II.]- 
Judith,  and  Xicodemus,  were  publish. 
by  Edward   Thwait.-s   [<l.   1711   .    ! 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1 
Greek,  also   Professor  of   Moral    Phil..<..ph> 
The  Anglo-Saxon  translation  «•!   tin    i 
appears    to    be    ascribed     to    .Klfric 
sufficient  authority.     There  remain  E 
MSS.  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  the  I  iritis 
Museum,   of   which  the  old,  -t    i-  a1 
Christi  College,  Cambridge;  but    they 
from  one  another,  and   their  : 
common  or  mutual,  are  not  as  yet  el.  ar.     .. 
text   representing    th.-m    wa<    published    1. 
Archbish.  :  ami  John   Foxe,    \",\ 

by    Thomas     Mai>hall,     Rector    of     Lincol 
College    [d.    lfiS;>],    lf,i;:>;     by   Mr.    I!eiijaini 
Thorpe,    the  eminent    Anirlo-"- 
L842,     and     by     Professor    Bo>w..rth,     i 

.re  two   <iloSM»,QT   La;  in    wit 
int.rlin.ar     A:  .      known     as     th 

Limlisfarne    and     Kushworth  ;    th 

Former,  in  tho  liriti.-li  Museum,  is  of  the  • 
century,  the  latter,  in  tin-  P.«Mllrian    Lil  : 
>f  the   ninth;    both   hav 
the  Surti-i-s  Society.    There  were  al.> 
versions,   more   or   less   paraphrastic,    \\ 
lave  no  strict  right  to  be  on  the  { 
-ucli  a>the  narrativepoem>by  ( 'a-dinon.a  :: 
't'    \\"hitby,  in  the  seventh  century,  pubi; 
n  IGf).'),  and  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  ls':!2  ;  and  th 
.-ersion  of  the  Psalms  by  Aldhelm,  P.ish 
Sh.rborne   [d.    709],  published  by    Sir   .1 
pelman  1-  '  I  r.  Tlmrpe  is:;."),  and  th 

\QV.    Jo>eph   StevensoTi,  isi:j.      La- 
he  language  began  to  change,  there 
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iave  been  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  Norman- 
•:nglish,  of  which  fragments  remain  ;  and  us 
.11- English,  there  were  also  metrical 
laraphrases.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
•  ( )i mulum  "  and  the  "  Southear,"  both  in  the 
todleian  Library.  The  former,  of  the  eleventh 
Century,  contains  the  New  Testament  narra- 
ive  only ;  the  latter,  of  about  the  twelfth 
eiitury,  that  of  both  Testaments. 
(8).— MEDIAEVAL  ENGLISH  Yi  K-IONS. — These 
.ciri'n  with  the  Psalters  of  William  Shoreham, 
f  Churt  Sutton,  near  Staplehurst,  and 
ml  lit.lle,  chantry  prie.-t  of  Hamj.ole 
now  llamphall),  near  Done-aster,  which  were 
irodured  about  the  same  time,  the  first  half 
>f  the  fourteenth  century.  The  former  exists 
mly  in  one  MS.  in  tin-  British  Must -urn;  the 
more  common,  and  \v;ts  printed  as  late 
is  \. ')'.'>(>.  Of  «nt ire  translations  of  the  IJible.  it 
laibeen  asserted  more  than  once  that  Wycliffe's 
A-as  not  the  lir.-t.  Foxe,  quoting  from  a  tract 
)f  the  early  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of  "a 
Bible  in  English  of  Northern  >p.  . •. -h,  which 
Deemed  to  be  200  years  old;"  Sir  Thomas 
More,  1532,  says  that  there  was  a  translation 
n  English  "by  virtuous  and  well-It  'arm  d 
nen  long  before  Wyrlill'e's  days."  This 
estiinony  is  very  vague,  and  it  is  at  any  i.it- 
•ertain  that  Wycliffe  knew  nothing  of  any 
iredecessor.  Foxe's  Bible  may  have  been 
me  of  the  Saxon  or  (perhaps  more  probably) 
N'orman  versions;  M"n-X  eiilier  this  or  an 
arly  ropy  of  Wycliffe,  for  since  he  speaks  of 
ofore,"  he  cannot,  pnm ,/'/./o-,  refer  to 
he  v.  rsion  of  John  Trevisa,  for  the  former 
•xistenre  of  which  there  i>  really  evidence  of 
in  kind,  summed  up  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
CJooke,  F.S.A.,in  S»t<-*  <»i<l  '/""'•<  -v.  -1th  S.,  x. 
261.  John  Tre  visa,  whomAllibone  styles  "a 
Cornish  divii  w  of  (Queen's  College, 

3xford,  and  Canon  of  Westlmry-on-Ti  \  m 
where,  curiously  enough.  Wycliffe  wa>  al>» 
Canon)  was  vicarof  I'M  rkd,  v.  and  chaplain  to 
:he  Lords  Berkeley  from  1350  to  1  112.  Among 
lis  other  works  he  translated  Iligdt-n's  "  1'oly- 
•lironiron  ; "  and  Caxton,  in  the  version  based 
ni  this,  which  he  printed  1-182,  is  the  fii>t  to 
mention  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  the 
mention  was  repeated  by  Hale,  H.dinsh.d, 
md  others,  and  in  the  preface  to  our  Author 
ised  Version.  There  remains  at  Berkeley 
Castle  a  draft  letter  from  the  first  Earl  of 
Berk. 'ley  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
lames  II.,  asking  his  acceptance  of  "  a  booke, 
wh.  is  an  ancient  collection  in  manuscript 
af  some  part  of  the  Bible,"*  which  "  has 
I'ei-n  rarefully  preserved  near  400  years," 
ind  the  Berkeley  librarian  of  the  beginning 
of  this  century  records  that  the  "  booke " 
is  now  in  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Cooke,  however, 
says  that  such  search  as  has  been  made  there 
has  not  disclosed  it ;  and  all  that  is  really 

*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  preface  to  the 
Bible  speaks  only  of  Trevisa's  trauslatiiig  the 
Gospels. 


known  of  Trevisa's  labours  in  this  kind  are 
some  fragments  of  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
painted  by  him  in  Latin  and  Norman-French 
on  the  roof  of  Berkeley  Chapel. 

In  default,  therefore,  of  this,  the  earliest 
version  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Wycliffe 
Bible,  which  work  was  begun  by  John 
Wycliffe  (Rector  of  Lutterworth),  about 
1360,  in  his  commentaries,  first  on  the  Revela 
tion,  then  on  the  Gospels,  translations 
being  added  to  both  works.  Shortly  after 
wards  he  translated  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  put  the  whole  together  in  a 
volume  (1380).  The  Old  Testament  was 
begun  by  Nicholas  Hereford  (D.D.,  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of 
II-  i,  f»rd),  but  not  finished,  as  the  translator, 
beiim  tiied,  1382,  for  heresy,  was  excommuni- 
d,  and  left  England  to  appeal  at  Rome; 
it  was  completed  by  Wycliiio  himself,  and 
thus  a  complete  English  Bible  was  for  the  first 
time  produced.  Like  all  other  translations 
hitherto  made,  however,  it  was  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  from  not  very  good  MSS.  of 
that ;  and  a  few  years  after  Wycliil'e's  death 
in  1384,  a  revision  was  made  by  John 
Purvey,  afterwards  vicar  of  West  Hythe. 
Of  both  these  versions  there  are  many  BiSS. 
still  extant ;  but  they  were  not  printed  in 
media-val  times,  and  there  \\ere  indeed 
much  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  whole 
hi>tory.  till  the  admirable  edition  of  the  Rev. 
ih  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  ap- 
p.  aivd  1  \..!s.  4to,  1850),  giving  a  list  of  170 
existing  MSS.  The  ei  lit  ion  contains  the  two 
•us  in  parallel  columns,  and  was  the  lirst 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  version, 
except  that  Wycliffe's  "Song of  Solomon" had 
be. -n  printed  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Com 
mentary,  1810—25.  Wycliffe's  New  Testa 
ment  was  published  by  Mr.  Lea  Wilson  in 
1848,  and  Purvey's  (which  was  then  sup 
posed  to  be  Wycliffe's),  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis  in  17-;i,by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baker  in 
1810,  and  in  Bagster's  K>njlish  Htxapla,  1841. 

Of  the  long  opposition,  partly  political, 
partly  ecclesiastical,  to  those  Protestant  doc- 
trines  of  which  \Vycliffewasoneof  the  earliest 
preachers,  and  consequently  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  t«nigue,this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
The  translation  was  formally  condemned  in 
Convocation  by  Archbishop  Thomas  Arundel, 
1408 ;  but  the  version  survived,  and  the  num 
ber  of  still  extant  MSS.  is  enough  to  show 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  had. 

(4).— MODKKX  ENGLISH  VERSIONS. —  John 
Foxe's  witness  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Wvdillite  versions  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  is  well  known;  some,  he  says,  "gave 
a  L>ad  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St.  Paul." 
This  earnest  desire  for  a  vernacular  Bible, 
translated  from  the  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus,  was  much  increased  by  Luther's 
German  version,  and  William  Tyndalo 
at  last  undertook  the  work.  He  began 
with  the  New  Testament;  but  finding 
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the  work  impossible  in  England,  since 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  of  London  (al'tt  r  wards  of 
Durham)  obstinately  refused  his  sanction,  he 
settled  at  Hamburg  in  1524,  where  he  seems 
to  have  published  St.  Matthew  and  St.  31  ark 
separately.  Next,  in  1525,  the  whole  New 
Testament  came  out  at  Cologne  and  \V..rms, 
in  two  editions,  4to.  and  8vo.,  and  early  in 
1526  was  brought  to  England,  where  irn-at 
but  useless  efforts  were  made  to  stamp  it  out. 
Burning  the  copies  was  of  no  use  ;  it  only  put 
money  into  the  translator's  pocket  :  even  an 
Act  of  Parliament  afterwards  passed  (35  Henry 
VIII.)  was  no  use.  Six  more  editions  came 
out  abroad,  one  after  the  other,  some  unknown 
to  Tyndale,  revised  by  his  secretary,  ( • 
Joye  (Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  d. 
1  •")•") 3).  Tyndale  then  proceeded  to  the  Old 
Testament,  publishing  the  Pentateuch  in 
1530,  and  the  Book  of  Jonah  in  \n\\\\  other 
fragmentary  translations  were  attached  to  tin- 
New  Testament  of  1534,  being  such  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Sarum  Missal  as  w.  n-  tak« -n 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Tyndale,  ho\\ 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  : 
leaving  more  of  his  Old  Testament  in  MS.  as 
far  as  the  end  of  2nd  Chronicles.  This  was 
afterwards  used,  as  will  be  seen,  by  Rogers 
and  Matthews. 

Tyndale's  actual  work  was  so  effectually 
destroyed  that  very  few  copies  remain ;  of 
the  4to.  New  Testament  in  the  first  edition 
one  fragment,  St.  Matthew  to  xxii.  12,  was 
discovered  in  1836,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  of  the  8vo.  first  edition  a  perfect 
copy,  except  the  title,  is  in  the  Baptist  College 
at  Bristol  (from  this  the  Bagsters  reprinted 
in  their  Hexapla] ,  and  an  imperfect  one  is  at 
St.  Paul's ;  of  some  of  the  other  editions  there 
are  copies  at  Cambridge  University  Library 
and  the  British  Museum.  In  the  latter  alao 
there  are  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  discovered  in  1861, 
bound  in  a  volume  of  tracts,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

But  Tyndale's  end  was  attained :  even 
before  his  death  one  complete  translation,  the 
first  ever  printed,  came  forth,  and  another  was 
preparing,  for  which  the  royal  licence  had 
been  granted.  In  1535,  came 

(5).— COVERDALE'S  BiBLE,translatedbyMil.  > 
Coverdale,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  pro 
bably  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
How  far  this  was  from  the  original  is  not 
clear ;  the  title  of  the  first  issue  had  the  words 
"out  of  Douche  [German]  and  Latyn,"  i.e. 
(roughly  speaking),  Luther  and  the  Vulgate  ; 
and  though  these  words  were  afterwards 
struck  out,  there  is  little,  if  any,  positive  evi 
dence  to  show  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
fact,  though  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  that  Coverdale  know  some  Hebrew. 
(  MhiT  editions  were  published  in  1537,  1  •">'>(>, 
1  •">:>:*,  and  in  1538  three  editions  of  tho  New 
Testament,  with  the  Vulgate— to  which  it 
was  more  closely  adapted  by  a  revision — in 


parallel  columns.     This  Bible  was  r«-j.rinte< 
in  1838  by  Bagster,  and  in  the  pi,  : 
list  of  twenty-one  exiting  copies. 

(6).— MATTHBWS'  AM.  TAVBHNER'S  UIULES 

— What  i if  Tyndale's   Old  Testament  had  re 

niaiiie.l  unpublished, had  come  into  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  John  Rogers,  Canon  of  $t 
raul's,  afterwards  th"  lii>t  Protestant  marty 
under  Queen  Mary:  and  he,  in  1  .•):;;,  publish^ 
a  Bible  made  up  of  Tymlale  to  the  ei. 
•Jml  Hook  of  Chronicles,*  the  rest  of  the  Oil 
Te>tament  and  Apocrypha  -except  th-  I'IMV, 
of  Maiias--s.  by  himself  ,  by  (  'o\vnlaie.  am 

Tyndale's   NYw   Testament  of    1535.      .loh 
-  s   initials   occur   throughout  the  book 
and Foxe'e testimony  inaceurat. 
time*  is    may  prove  their  meaning ;  but  th 

que>tion  concernin- Th"inas  Matthews,  uiuk- 

name  the  book  is  not  so  earn 

It  has  usually   been   >anl  that  he  \\ 
but  Rogers,  and  lingers  at  his  trial  i>. 
with  such  an  alias :   Professor  \V,-t.  ,,tt,  how 
ever  (//  .    p.    MS), 

different  opinion.   (  Mh«-n-ditions  of  Matthews 
I'.ible    wen-    published     in     l.yi«»     ;,ii'l    i:,;,i 
copies  remain    in   the   ,-hi.  f  public    librarie.' 
It  was  revised  in   l-">:;{.»  by   l;i<  hard    I 
(Barrister- at  -  Law    and     lli-h    Sheriff   o< 
Oxfordshire),  but  his   n-vi>ion   had  but  ver 
little    circulation    and     was    but     01         : 
printed. 

(7).— CROMWELL'S  AND  (';  |'.IHI.E> 

— Next  came  the  first  "  Authorise      \ 
As  has  been   said,  steps  towards  t) 
taken  even  before  the  death  of  Tyndale.  by 
petition  from  Convocation  to   ll.nry  \  III.  t 
license   a    translation.      The    1; 
found,   but   there   is   no   doubt    that    it   wa 
granted,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  th 
help   of  others,   among   whom   was   St--phe 
(Jardiner,    Bishop   of   Winchester,  b 
translation.     This  work,  1. 
p.rfected:    and   in    1538    Thomas   Cromwe 
c'.mmi>sinn«.(l    Coverdale   to    pn-paie  aimthc 
Bible.    (This    was    to    have    breii     publish^ 
at    Paris,    with    the    leave    of    the  King  c^ 
FraiK-e;  tin-  Iii-jui-itinn.  however,   interferef 
and  it  became  neee>sary   to   remove  the   wor 
to  England,  where  the  Great  Bib!.-,  as  it  \u 
called,   came   forth    in    1539.      Then 
proof    (Westn.tt.   p.    100)   that  Cranmer  wr. 
engaged  in  it.  or  e\-,-n  knew  of  it  :   luit  to  th 
second  edition,   1'>K>.  he  wrote  a  pret  ; 
it  is  very  prob;»Mi-  that    his   translations   C4 
1536  were  used  in  the  revisions  whi 
place  in  the  successive  editions  of   i.vn  an 
after.     Copies    remain    in    con>id»  rable  nun 
bere,  and  one  part  at  any   rat--  i-  pert. vtl 
familiar,   for    the    Prayer-book    Psaln.- 
from  this  version  ;  immediately.  »s  i-  >-iid  1> 
Dr.    Archibald    Stephens    (Book   of   Cuintno 


*  That  this  part,  i.e.,  from  Joshua  onwudH 
the  work  of  Tyndale.  is  cl»-;ir  fr.-in  (-..nn 

;  ns  is  wll  shown  I  y  Dr.  Moultou  in  tiie  Bib. 
,  iv.  85. 
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Prayer  with  Xotes,  iii.,  1799),  from  the  fourth 
edition  of  1541. 

About  1550,  Sir  John  Cheke  (M.A.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Regius  Professor 

k),  translated  St.  Matthew  and  a  few 
verses  of  St.  .Mark :  his  MS.  remains  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
first  published  in  1843  by  the  Rev.  James 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  that 
college. 

(8). — GENEVA  BIBLE. — During  the  check 
given  to  the  work  of  reformation  by  th- 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  Protestant  exiles  at  ( •< -iu -\n 
entered  on  another  version,  l  )f  this,  the  New 
Testament  was  first  published  in  l.').>7,  bring 
Tyudale's  translation  revised  on  Be/a's  Latin 
by  William  Whitt  inirham  (brother-in-law  of 
Calvin  afterwards,  though  a  layman,  Dean 
of  Durham  :  this  is  the  text  given  in  Uagster's 

/.  The  whole  Bible  was  published 
in  1560,  when  the  New  T>  stament  was 

;  yet  a  further  revision  of  r 
fesseilly  based  on  Beza's  Latin,  was  made  in 
1576  by  Lawrence  Tomson,  secretary  to  Sir 
Fram-is  Walsingham,  which  was  soinrtimrs 
substituted  in  editions  of  this  Bible.  This 
P»iblr  was  for  many  reasons  the  most  "popu 
lar"  one  that  had  appeared;  it  was  the  first 
of  leBa  than  folio  si/r.  th»  first  in  ordinary 
1-Joman  type,  tin-  first  divided  into  ver» 
below),  and  thus  it  was  printrd  in  as  many  as 
eighty  editions,  and  as  late  a-  I  »;  17,  and  copies 
are  constantly  met  with.  That  item  so  com 
mon  in  second-hand  booksellers'  catalog, .s< 
"the  Celebrated  1'reeches  Bible,"  is  nothing 
but  a  copy  of  oneof  several  editions  where 
Gen.  iii.  7,  reads,  "  And  they  sewed  ti^r  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  breeches." 
"Wycliffe,  however,  had  used  the  word  before  ; 
Coverdale  had  ".apurns,''  as  he  spells  it. 

(9). — THE  BISHOPS'  BIHLB. — The  last  men 
tioned  beinir  the  prodnefion  of  the  Puritan 
party.  Archbishop  Parker  icsolv.-d  on  a  new- 
translation  ;  this  was  betrun  in  15(53,  and  pub 
lished  in  l.">68.  The  name  was  given  by  the 
Puritans;  but  it  so  liappnn-d  that  out  of  the 
fifteen  translators  all  but  three  were  then  or 
Jtfterwards  Bishops.  This  version  was  rather 
an  unhappy  one:  the  Geneva,  Puritan  thou-h 
it  was,  had  made  many  improvements  which 
were  not  sufficiently  regarded  ;  and  beinir  very 

:id  costly,  the  Bishops'  IJibl.-  never 
became  popular. 

(10).— RHEIMS  AND  DOI-AY  BIBLE. — Next  in 
order  of  time  came  the  Roman  Catholic  transla 
tion,  into  which  the  Romanists  were  at  last 
fairly  driven.  The  New  Testament  was  pub 
lished  at  Rheims,  1582,  the  Old  atDouay,  1610, 
both  of  course  from  the  Vulgate,  this  being 
the  authorised  original  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  in 

v  Testament  the  Greek  text  was  not 
neglected,  and  tin-  version  is  of  considerable 
value  to  scholars.  It  has  been  much  revised, 
chiefly  in  17.-)0  ;lnd  1791,  and  is  now  much 

our  own  version  than  it  used  to  be. 


(11). — PRESENT  AUTHORISED  AND  REVISED 
VERSIONS. — The  first  motion  for  that  author 
ise,!  version  which  we  now  have  came  from 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  spokesman  of  the  Puritan 
party  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  1604. 
King  James  I.  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  named  (no  doubt  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Universities  and  others) 
fifty-four  learned  men  to  undertake  the  work. 
Only  forty-seven  of  them,  however,  are  now 
known.* 

The  "  hard,  heavy,  and  holy  task,"  as 
Fuller  calls  it,  was  carried  on  simultaneously 
at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  result  of  it  pub 
lished  in  1611 ;  but  it  did  not  at  once  super 
sede  former  translations  :  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
ind.-ed.  was  not  printed  as  a  whole  after 
1606,  but  the  New  Testament  appeared  as  late 
as  1618,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the  year 
1617. 

Thus,  then,  we  obtained  our  present  Bible ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  copies  in 
common  use  are  r<r/W<///  <-t  /ittrotun  re 
prints  :  for  in  these  respects  a  silent  and  not 
publicly  authorised  emendation  has  been 
gradually  going  on — some  aspects  of  which 
will  be"  hereafter  mentioned — principally 
through  the  editions  of  1616,  1638,  1701, 
edited  by  P.p.  Lloyd,  of  Worcester  ;  17ol>.  by 
Dr.  Pans;  17W,  by  Dr.  Blayney  ;  and  lastly 
tin-  classical  edition  of  1873,  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 
So  that  for  an  exact  representation  of  the. 
'•authorised"  standard,  the  Oxford  facsimile 
of  1833  must  be  turned  to. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  our  section  on  the  original 
k,  and  the  Revisers1  preface  to  t'he  New 
Testament  will  explain  them  infull.  The  re 
vision  was  begun  in  1870,  by  a  committee 
of  fifty-three  scholars  and  divines,  nominated 
by  the  Southern  Convocation,  the  Northern 
dei  lining  to  co-operate;  of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  engaged  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  twenty-six  on  the  New.  The  assist 
ance  of  Ann  rican  scholars  was  also  invited 
and  n-eeived,  and  the  work  began  on  the 
•-'•Jnd  June,  1870,  and  ended  on  the  llth 
November,  1880,  as  far  as  the  New  Testa 
ment  was  concerned;  it  was  published  in 
1881.  The  Old  was  presented  to  Convocation 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  1885,  and  published 
on  the  19th  of  May  following.  Both  works 
were  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  ren 
derings  preferred  by  the  American  committee; 
in  editions  published  in  America  these  are 
inserted  in  the  text. 

Two  editions  of  the  original  Greek  have 
since  been  published,  intended  to  show  the 


*  There  were  nlso  to  be  nominated  three  or  four 
of  each  University  as  "  overseers,"  and  it  is  proba 
ble  that  the  47  are  to  be  made  up  to  5t  by  three  from 
Oxford,  and  four  from  Cambridge,  or  rice  versa. 
•*7  +  6  +  4  =  54. 
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Greek  form  of  the  alterations  introduced  by 
the  Revisers  :  one  at  Oxford,  by  Archdeacon 
Palmer,  in  which  the  readings  which  they 
adopted  have  been  placed  in  the  text,  those 
of  the  received  editions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page ;  the  other  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr. 
Scrivener,  where  the  reverse  plan  has  been 
followed,  the  body  of  the  text  being  Beza's, 
of  1598,  with  the  readings  of  such  other  old 
printed  editions  as  the  translators  of  1611 
used,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  given 
those  preferred  by  the  Revisers.  The  latin- 
is  certainly  the  more  scholarly  plan,  since 
the  Revisers  did  not  undertake  to  construct  a 
Greek  text,  and  Archdeacon  Palmer's,  there 
fore,  is  an  altogether  new  one  which  cannot 
represent  their  work,  except  so  far  as  the 
alterations  actually  made  are  concerned;  they 
must  almost  certainly  have  made  many  minor 
changes,  not  indeed  affecting  the  English 
rendering,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek. 

(12)  PRIVATE  TRANSLATIONS  were  made  of 
the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quak.  r. 
17t>4;     David     Macrae,     1799;     Dr.     John 
Bellamy,   1818;    none   of  these  are   of    any 
value,  though  Macrae's  went  to  three  editions  ; 
and  more  lately  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.     Of 
the  New  Testament    alone  there  have   been 
private   versions  by  many  writers,   as  Dean 
Alford,    Mr.    Highton,   and    lastly    by    Mr. 
Madellan,  with  analysis,  notes,  and  so  forth. 
Of  this    last,    though    it   is   believed   to   be 
finished,    only    the     Gospels    are    yet    pub- 
lished. 

(13)  VERSIONS  IN  OTHER  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
— -(a)  German,  of  course,  claims  precedence,  in 
which  tongue  Luther's  was  the  first  complete 
version,  though   many    detached  books   had 
before  been  translated.    Luther's  New  Testa 
ment  was  published  in  1522,  the  Old  Testa 
ment  at  intervals  within  the  next  ten  years, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1534 ;  another,  calTed  the 
Zurich  Bible,  is  by  Luther  and  other  scholti% 
of  whom  Ulric  Zwingli  was  one :  this  came  out 
in  1529 ;  a  third,  the  Worms  Bible,  of  much  the 
same  composition,  appeared  also  in  that  year. 
(£)  The  earliest  i  rench  Bibles,  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  appear,  like  our  own  Anirlo- 
Saxon  ones,  to  have  been  paraphrastic  in  their 
nature.     A  New  Testament  was  published  in 
147S,  and  a  complete  Bible  in  1487;  and  in 
1530  and  1535,  two  others  by  Jacques  Lefe\  n  , 
the  first  French  reformer  (for  whom  see  P»\u- 
THOLOMKW   MASSACRE)  and   Robert  Olivetan, 
which  were  revised  in  1707  and  1744 ;  then  an 
also  more  modern  versions  by  Louis  Segond  and 
others,      (c)  Malerni's  Italian  I'.ible  was  prin 
ted  at  Venice  in  1471,  and  Bruccioli's  at  tin- 
same  place  in  1532;    Diodati's,   1607,   > 
and     others     followed,      (d)    In     Valencia!) 
Spanish  the  Bible  was  published  147H,  but  in 
classical  Spanish  the  New  Testament  was  tin- 
first  to  appear  in  1543,  succeeded  by  Pinel's 

lible,  1553;  DeReyna's,  1569;  De'VaL  : 
1602;  while    (e)  no    Portuguese  translations 


appeared  till  the  NY\v  Testament  in  1712,  and 
tin-  whole  Bible  in   17  IS. 

VI. — \\V  i«  turnnowtotheAuthori- 
sion  and  its  pr«  .1,1  coiL>niertheir  pre 
faces,    notes,    and    other    lu-lps  ;    also    ttw 
sectional  divisions  of  different  kinds.     All^H 
different  translations  have  tin  ir  m\n  I'UKKAC^B 
and  it  is  a  great   pity  that  that  of  «mr  present 
Bible  is  so  little  km>\\  n  :   printers  have  tin  m-ht 
proper  to  leave  it  out,  instead  of  the  fulsome 
dedication,  which  we  n.uld   far   b.-tter    have 
spared,  to  .Jam.  s  I.,  "the  .v,//,  jn  his  strenj 
and  to  i  jueen  Kli/.aheth's  ineiuorv.  "  the  bright 

•  nttil  Star."     The  general  'dri :  I 
prefaces  is   usually   mu«-h   the  Mim-.  pointine 
out  the  right  n-  ptnre,  ju>tif\  inir  th< 

translation    and  translators,  dex-rihinir  theh 
work    and   what  like   work   went    1 
explaining  either  tin  re  or  in  >p.  .  i  tl  piologua| 
the  eontents  of  e;u  h   l-...ik.      Wyi'lili'e.  bfsidtt 
his  own  prologue   (tlnm-h    this    is   pioprrlj 
Purvey's),  added  a  translation  i.f  St.Jeroi 
he  gives  also  marginal  or  textual  notes.     4^1 
dale  has  his  prologues  to   .separate  •  :. 

somewhat  polemical  n»t.  >;  <  'ovenlalr, chapter- 
headings  placed  together;  Matthews  a  mar 
ginal  commentary,  \vhi.-l.  -i.iuewha- 
abridged;  the  Geneva  Bible  ha>  "  arguments' 
to  each  book,  as  well  as  chapter-In -a-iings  ant 
marginal  notes;  thesi-  last  an  in  many  case: 
dogmatic,  as  also,  thou-i 

in  the  Bishops'  Bible.     But  all  this  appan^H 
WM  swept  away  at  the  last  revision  by   Kin- 
James's  special  desire,  ami  what  re u 
noble    preface    by    Miles    Smith,    P.Mi. 
Gloucester  [d.  1624],  tin-  lieadinga  of  ch 
and     column,    and    the    marginal 
with  dates  and  a  few  exjilan atory  n< 

The  CHAPTER-HEAI)IN(,>   have  r«  Illiilieil  un 

altered  since  1611,  except  in. twelve  casesj^l 
which  the  only  important  one  is  that  of  th< 
14Uth  Psalm.     Here  the  original  reading  wa 
"that   power  which   He    hath  iriv.-n   to  th 
Church  to  rule  the  consciences  ofm>  // . "  win  i  •  I  ^\ 
Paris,  1762,  struck  out  the  la-t  >ix  words,  IM 
lllayney,    1769,  put   "His    saint* "   f.,r  "th 
Chun-h:"  bet'on-  them  in.l.-nl.  a   12m«..  of  th 
Stationers'  Company.    Ii;i7.  had  left   out  th 
whole  clause,  but  here  as  in  many  other 
the  headings  are  short-  m -.1.     Ill  ivi: 
ing,  however,  took  no  j-,,,,t.  though 
in    a    Kind's    Printers'    cojiy    f-.r    the     j'.ild 
Society,  is •_'.•).  and  a  Cambridge   om     for  th 
.vl'.<  '.K..  l.s:>s;  the  common  reading 
Blayney,  in  fact,  made  an  entirely  ' 
headinirs,  tln-u-h  they  \\vn-   m-v.-r  acce;  • 
Scott  in  his  commentary  did  the  san 
are  not  of  any  great  importance  (thouirh  i 
some  cases  it  may   be  well  to  quote  them  i 
sermons  as  words  actually  before  tin-  h«»ai 
and  some  printers,  as  the  I  :nit  tlni 

altogether. 

^  The  Coi.rMV-!iKAi)i\c;>,  whit  h  are  short  poi 
tionsof  those  of  the  chaptrr*.  vary  in  <lii> 
editiOM,  of  necessity  in    dihVrent-si/ed   . 

and  evi  ii  in  thus.-  of  tin   sam--  >i/.«-t 
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THE  MARGINAL  REFERENCES  are  of  very 
varying  value,  some  giving  real  illustrations 
of  the  text,  some  mere  verbal  coincidences, 
while  some  are  altogether  mistaken ;  they 
came  at  first  from  the  Vulgate,  and  have 
been  very  freely  added  to  by  different  com 
mentators  and  editors,  especially  by  Paris 
and  Blayney.  The  DATES  in  the  Margin  are 
from  the  Aiinales  Veteris  elNon  Testwnentorum 
of  Archbishop  Ussher  of  Armagh  [1650 — 54], 
ami  were  first  inserted  by  Bishop  Lloyd, 
1701 ;  he  also  added,  from  the  Essay  on 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Bishop  Cumberland 
<>i  Peterborough,  1685,  the  tables  on  those 
subjects  and  the  others  which  were  found  in 
old  Bibles,  but  are  not  now  usually  printed  ; 
they  are  in  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  edition,  but 
probably  in  few  later.  The  MARGINAL  NOTES 
which  remain  in  our  present  Bibles  are  those 
giving  (I)  a  more  literal  translation,  as 
Gen.  i.  5,  Matt.  xvi.  22  ;  or  (2)  another  trans 
lation  altogether,  as  Gen.  iv.  13,  Matt.  iii.  8  ; 
or  (3)  a  variation  of  a  proper  name,  as  Gen. 
xxii.  23  (these  are  often  very  trifling,  U-inir 
mere  differences  of  spelling  in  the  Hrluwv 
and  Greek  and  Latin  forms) ;  or  (4)  an  <  x- 
planation  of  one,  as  Gen.  v.  29,  Matt.  i.  21  ; 
or  lastly  (5),  an  explanation,  historical  or 
otherwise,  as  Judges  xi.  29,  Matt,  xviii.  24. 
Those  referring  to  differences  of  reading  are 
very  few ;  instances  are  Gen.  x.  4,  Acts  xxv. 
6;  but  in  the  Revised  New  Testament,  1881, 
they  arc  greatly  increased  in  number. 

Tli>  <livi>icni  into  our  modern  chapters  was 
introduced  into  the  Vulgate  about  the  middle 
of  tlif  thirti •< -nth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  [d.  1263],  for  the  purposes  of  his 
Concordance — the  first  ever  put  togt-tln-r; 
these  chapters  he  subdivided  into  smaller 
sections  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  in  the 
margin.  The  chapter-division  at  onc<  \<«>k 
root  everywhere  ;  the  other,  though  us.'d  }<y 
Covenlale  in  his  Bible,  1535  (in  I'.iir-t.i's 
reprint  the  letters  come  at  intervals  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  lines),  was  after  a  time 
'led  by  the  modem  verse  division. 
This  was  introduced  first  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible  about  1445,  and  extended  to  the  New 
Testament  in  1-V28,  by  Sanctes  Paquinus,  in 
his  Latin  version.  These  verses  were,  how 
ever,  of  somewhat  greater  length  than  those 
now  known,  and  Robert  Stephens  the  printer 
brought  them  into  the  modern  shape  in  1548 
and  1551  ;  the  Geneva  Bible,  1560,  was  the 
first  English  one  completely  arranged  with 
chapter  and  verse  as  they  are  at  present  seen. 
The  paragraph- divisions  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  that  is  the  sections  marked  ^f,  are  of 
no  value  whatever,  proceeding  as  they  do  on 
no  principle  of  any  kind ;  but  a  division  of 
the  kind  now  known  as  the  "paragraph 
division,"  was  first  used  by  John  Reeves,  King's 
Printer,  about  1800:  in  England  it  attracted 
little  attention  at  first,  though  the  University 
of  Oxford  reprinted  Reeves'  edition  about 
1830;  but  in  America  two  similar  editions 


were  published,  in  1834  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit, 
and  in  1836  by  James  Nourse  ;  and  in  1838 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  reprinted  Dr. 
Coit' s  Bible  somewhat  further  revised.  The 
"  Church  Service  "  system  of  publication,  too, 
which  appears  to  have  begun  about  this  time, 
and  is  now  so  well  known,  doubtless  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  making  the  division 
familiar;  lastly,  Dr.  Scrivener's  edition  is 
arranged  on  this  plan,  in  1881  it  was  adopted 
in  the  Revised  New  Testament,  and  now  it 
appears  in  the  Revised  Old  Testament ;  thus 
our  children,  or  at  any  rate  our  grandchildren, 
will  perhaps  know  nothing  else  in  their  new 
Bibles,  the  chapters  and  verses  being  only 
printed  in  the  margin. 

The  words  found  in  ITALICS  in  our  present 
Bibles,  and  partly  retained  by  our  modern 
Revisers,  are  those  not  directly  represented  in 
the  original  languages,  but  yet  necessary  to 
the  English  sense.  The  plan  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  Sebastian  Munster 
in  his  Latin  version,  1534.  and  was  borrowed 
from  him  in  the  Authorised  Bible  of  1539. 
Thence  through  the  Geneva  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  it  descended  to  the  Revisers  of  1611.  By 
them,  however,  it  was  very  uncertainly  and 
inconsistently  used ;  and  though  some  revision 
of  it  was  attempted  in  the  same  century,  and 
in  the  next  by  Paris  and  Blayney,  it  was  first 
thoroughly  and  critically  settled  by  Dr. 
Seiiv.nrr'in  1873. 

Sjieeimens  of  successive  translations  will 
1'e  found  in  "  CasselTs  Bible  Educator,"  iv. 
378,  379. 

Bible  Christians.     [BRYANITES.] 
Bible  Communists.  [PERFECTIONISTS.] 
Bible  Reading.     [See  LAY  READERS.] 

Bible  Societies. — Several  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  a 
low  price,  and  giving  away  gratuitously, 
copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  and  in  all  the 
languages  into  which  they  have  been  trans 
lated. 

(1) — The  oldest  of  such  associations  was 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  [A.D.  1698],  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  missionary  work  among  the  heathen, 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
the  publication  of  tracts.  It  published  the 
Bible  in  Welsh  in  A.D.  1718,  1743  and  1748, 
issuing  60,000  Welsh  Bibles  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  also  issued  an 
edition  in  Irish;  and  in  the  first  twenty-two 
years  of  its  existence  [A.D.  1698—1720]  it  had 
issued  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Arabic,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  East. 
[Si-e  SOCIETIES.] 

(2) The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  struck  off  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
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in  A.D.  1701,  and  furnished  supplies  of  Bibles 
and  Prayer- books,  and  other  necessary  books 
to  its  missionaries  in  North  Am.  IK  a,  India, 
the  West  indies,  and  other  Colonies.  [PROPA 
GATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  SOCIETY  i'OK.] 

(3) The    Scottish   Society  for    Pru/jtnjntimj 

Christian  Knowledge  supplied  the  lli-hlan.ls 
and  Western  Isles,  and  part  of  North  America, 
with  Gaelic  Bibles. 

(4)— TA*  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
Knowli-<l;ie  among  the  Poor  was  founded  in 
A.U.  1750. 

(5) — 'Jhe  Bible  Society,  whose  title  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  The  Xani/  and 
M\litnr>i  Bible  Society,  was  founded  in  A.D. 
1780. 

(&}—The  Society  for  the  Support  and  En 
couragement  of  Sunday  Schools  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1785,  and  distributed  Bibles  irratuitously 
among  the  Sunday-scholars  of  England  and 
Wales. 

(7) — Tht  Association  for   Discountenm 
Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  an<i  /'/• 
of  the  Christian  Religion  [A.D.  1792],  was  an 
Irish  Society  having  its  quarters   in  Dublin, 
and  making  a   principal  part  of  its  work  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  among  the  poor. 

(8) — A  French  BibU  Society  was  formed 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  French  Revolution  [A.D. 
1792],  for  the  publication  of  a  French  edition 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  time  being  unfavour 
able  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  society 
in  France,  the  money  collected  was  entrusted 
in  1803  to  Dr.  Coke,  the  coadjutor  of  John 
Wesley,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Dublin,  for  the 
purchase  of  2,000  Bibles  for  distribution 
among  "poor  Catholics  and  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land." 

But  although  the  efforts  of  these  Societies 
must  have  resulted  in  the  circulation  of  large 
numbers  of  Bibles,  those  efforts  were  eh  ietly 
local ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  were  better  supplied. with  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  Bibles  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  than 
London  and  the  country  districts  of  England 
were  by  all  other  charitable  means  put 
together.  A  trustworthy  investigation  among 
17,000  families  of  the  kbouring  class  in  the 
metropolis  led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  half  of 
that  class  ha  <  I  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  houses  ;  and  among  858  families,  <  <  in 
sisting  of  3,000  individuals  in  Bloomsbury, 
only  38  Bibles  were  found.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  face  this  phenomenon  in  history,  that  while 
it  was  an  accepted  maxim  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  "the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protest 
ants,"  scarcely  any  effort  was  being  made  by 
English  and 'Scottish  Protestants  to  spread 
that  religion  by  the  circulation  of  printed 
Bibles  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  the  world. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  was,  from  the  Pro 
testant  point  of  view,  a  crying  necessity  for 


the  establishment  of  some  new  organisation 
This  was  found  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  liibl 
Societies,  namely, 

(9)—  The  Britiik  and  Foreign  Bibl< 
—It    was   a    widely-spread    feeling    «  i     th 
necessity  we  have  named,  rather  than  any  par 
ticular    suggotion    or    incident,    which   gav 
n>e    to   the    Society.      But    for   the    popula 
history  of  that  origin,  the  incident   and  th 
suggestion  are  ready  to  hand.     Mary  Jonet 
a  young  Welsh  girl,    having  a  gnat  desir 
to  obtain  a  Bible  in  her  native  language,  ^B 
promote.!   to  apply   to   the  Keveivn<i  Thoma 
( 'hari.  >.  «i  I'.ala,  a  clergyman  who  ha<l 
up  his  parish  and  devoted  himself  to  n. 
work  among  the  people  of  North  Wales.     Th 
scarcity  «»t  \\Vlsh  Uihli-s  was  then  revealed  t 
him,  and  on  his  next  vi>it  to  Ijondon,  in  180'. 
-Mr.  Charles  started  the    subject  of  a  Bib! 
Society    for    Wales   among    his    friends,   an 
brought  it  before  the  <  'ommittet-of  the  Relig 
ous  Tract  So,  i,  ty.      While  he  was  lea-ling 
paper  on  the  subject,  the  Rev.  Joseph  II 
the  Secretary,  a  Baptist  Minister  at  liatterse; 
exclaimed,  "  If  for  Wales,  why  not  for  tl 
World?"     Tho  sug-eMion  took    with   the* 
ptjwent,  and  the  following  entry  on  the  Con 
mittee  minutes  of  the  Religion-  Tract  Societ 
for  December  7th,  1802,  shows  the  immediai 
result:     "Mr.  Chai  .'.  i,  ha\  inir  intri 

duced  the  subject,  which  hud   b.-.-n  previous) 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tarn,  of  dispersing   Uihli 
in   Wales,   the   Committee    r.  solved    that 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  stir  up  the  publ 
mind  to  the  dispersion  of  Bibles  gent  rail 
that  a  paper  in  a  Magazine  to  this 
be  singularly  useful.     The  object  was  di-enu 
sufficiently  connected  with  the  object  of  til 
Society  thus   generally   to  appear  on    thei 
minutes;  and   the  >  "ho  suggottl 

it,  was  accordingly  desired  to  enter  it. 
I '     •  ruber  --'1st,  1802,  the  Tract  Society  ('..n 
mittee    again    met,   when   a   second   minu 
appears  bearing  on  the  subject :  "  M  r.    s' 
tary  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of  foiim'r 
a   Society  for   the  distribution   of    1 
various  languaLT'  -.      •  !.'•  -olved.  That  a  S; 
Meeting  be  holden  next    Tuesday    at    eigl    '• 
o'clock,  as  preparatory  to  a  (Jnieral   M. 
to  promote  that  end."    At  this  Special  M. 
the  third  staire  of  the  proceedings  i-  ind 
by  the  following  minute:  ••  T 
intended  Society  was  maturely  cons: 
determined  unanimously  to  be  :  To  promote  tl 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in   f. 
countries,   and  in  those  parts  of  the   ]; 
dominions  for  which  adequate  provision  ; 
yet  made  ;  it  being  understood  that  no  Knirl^ 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  will    he  gratui    j 
ously    circulated    \>y    the     Society     in     <• 
Britain."      At    tin-    (Jeiieral     Meeti: 
Tract    Society    ..n    May    12th,    1803.   the 
templated  Bible  Society  wa>  the  . 
ing    subject,    but    the    practical    pi 
were  not  fullymade  till  towards  tin-  b.  _innir 
of  18C4,  in  January  of  which  year  a  Speci 
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of  the  Tract  Society  was  held  "for 
:he  purpose  of  promoting  the  Bible  Society," 
when  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  title  of  the 
Society  should  be  '  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,'  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
orepare  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject."  On 
March  7th,  1804,  the  Bible  Society  thus 
launched  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  was 
set  fairly  atioat  by  an  independent  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Lord  Teignmouth  was 
Appointed  the  first  President ;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
,  Secretary,  to  represent  the  Dissenters; 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopff,  Lutheran 
Mini>tt;r  of  the  Savoy,  to  represent  the 
foreign  Protestants ;  and  the  Reverend 
Josiah  Pratt,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mission 
ary  Society,  to  represent  members  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  Mr.  Pratt,  however, 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  Reverend  John 
Owen. 

The  Bible  Society  at  once  leaped  into 
popularity.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  exis 
tence,  though  the  country  was  bowed  down 
with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  the  income  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  £12,000.  In  1815,  the  year  in 
which  that  war  was  ended  by  the  buttle  of 
Waterloo,  its  income  was  over  £100,000  ;  in 
1883,  its  incom.-  amounted  to  £210,600. 
From  1804  to  1884,  the  copies  of  the  Bible 
issued  by  the  Society  numbered  nearly  one 
hundred  millions,  on  which  nine  and  a-half 
millions  of  pounds  havt;  been  expended. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  Society 
formed  under  such  circumstances  should  escape 
criticism.  It  was  first  attacked  in  1810,  as  a 
rival  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
which  it  was  alleged  it  would  serioii>ly  injure. 
This  was  a  widespread  feeling,  but  it  was 
mo>t  keenly  expressed  in  print  by  Dr.  "Words 
worth,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Ma-ter  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1812,  this 
attack  was  followed  up  by  another,  led  by  the 
learned  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  author  of  a  JEft-v <//•//  <// 
TranxlatK,,,*  of  the  Bible.  The  objection 
offered  by  him  and  other  Churchmen  was  that 
the  Bible  Society  circulated  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  ''without  note  or  comment."  It  had 
been  a  common  practice  from  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  onwards  to  print  the  Prayer 
Book  with  Bibles  intended  for  private  use,  as 
may  be  seen  in  old  copies  still  existing  in 
many  fainili-^:  and  Dr.  Marsh  maintained 
that  this  was  the  best  way  of  providing  a 
wholesome  commentary.  English  Bibles  were 
always  printed  with  more  or  less  of  comment 
until  the  Bible  Society  introduced  a  contrary 
practice, ;  and  the  object  of  the  Society  in 
omitting  all  notes  was  in  the  the  main  to  avoid 
controversy  and  disunion.  At  tin-  same  time 
0812)  a  new  objector  arose  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Malt  by,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
Wnfcended  that  "  out  of  sixty-six  books  which 


form  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment,  not  above  seven  in  the  Old,  nor  above 
eleven  in  the  New,  appear  to  be  calculated  for 
the  study  or  comprehension  of  the  unlearned." 
As  Dr.  Maltby  had  no  authority  as  a  theolo 
gian,  or  as  a  Biblical  critic,  his  theory  had  not 
many  supporters.  More  serious  opposition  was 
raised  against  the  Society  in  1825,when  a  long 
standing  controversy  respecting  the  circulation 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  decided  by  determin 
ing  that  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
that  of  promoting  the  translation  and  circula 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  by  that 
term  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  alone  intended.  [APOCRYPHA.] 

During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  the 
Society  has  promoted  the  translation,  printing, 
or  distribution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  in  255  languages  or  dialects,  fifty-nine 
by  indirect  means,  196  by  direct  means,  and 
its  work  is  extending  every  year. 

(\ty-Triniturian  Bible  Society.— ID.  1831 
several  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
that  it  numbered  among  its  managers  Unit 
arians,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  the 
following  Resolutions  were  moved  : — 

I. 

"  That  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is 
pre-eminently  a  religious  aud  Christian  institution. 

"  That  no  person  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a 
Triune  Jehovah  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a 
•  iau  institution. 

"  That  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  ex 
pression  'of  Chnsti;in>,'  in  the  Ninth  General  Law 
of  the  Society,  be  distinctly  understood  to  include 
such  denominations  of  Christians  only  as  profess 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity." 

II. 

"  That  the  words  of  the  ninth  law,  and  of  the 
others  which  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  agency  of  the  Society,  be  not  taken  to  extend  to 
those  who  deny  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

These  being  rejected,  a  large  number  of 
members,  including  Viscount  Lorton,  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Rev  Hugh  McNeile,  etc., 
seceded  from  the  Society,  and  passed  the  fol 
lowing  Resolution  at  a"  Meeting  which  they 
held  in  the  following  December  : — 

"That  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  of  following 
peace  with  all  men,  and  of  the  great  evil  of  divisions 
among  Christians,  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  and 
sorrowthat  this  Meeting  conscientiously  feel  obliged 
to  sepjirut.'  ir.. in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  ou  the  grounds  of  its  not  acknowledging 
God  by  prayer  and  praise  at  its  meetings  ;  and  of  its 
admitting  to  membership,  management,  and  asso- 
•  i;ition,  not  only  at  home,  but  still  more  upon  the 
Continent,  those  whom  this  meeting  deem  unfit  to 
become  members.or  to  take  part  in  the  management, 
of  a  Religious  Society.  That  this  Meeting  ear 
nestly  desire  grace  from  God,  to  conduct  all  their 
proceedings  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  and  it  will  give 
them  the  sincerest  joy  to  merge  their  own  efforts  as 
a  separate  Society,  and  to  ioiu  themselves  again  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whenever  its 
constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  rive  a  pledge 
of  its  being  conducted  on  Scriptural  and  Christian 
principles." 
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This  was  the  origin  of  the  new  Society,  and 
of  the  distinctive  name  which  it  adopt. •'!. 
Somewhat  later  it  mad.'  a  fre>h  elm-ire  against 
the  original  Soeirty,  of  departing  from  first 
principles  by  circulating  for  the  use  of  Human 
Catholics  the  liheims  and  I><>uay  Version, 
thereby,  it  was  alleged,  perpetuatinirdangerous 
error.  This,  in  fart,  seems  the  principal 
matter  of  attack  against  the  original  S 
judging  liy  the  pamphlets  issued. 

An  attempt  was  mad.-  on  the  part  of  the 
Trinitarian  Sn.-i.-ty  to  effect  a  union  in  1881, 
and  proposals  were  made  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  that  they  should  with 
draw  the  II In -i ms  Version.  But  the  latter 
replied  that  they  saw  no  reason  for  departing 
from  their  principle,  and  that  they  had  been 
privileged  to  see  an  unmistakeable  prospering 
of  their  work. 

Biblia  Pauper-urn,  t.«.,  "The  Bible 
of  the  Poor,"  a  title  given  to  a  book,  printed 
before  the  invention  of  movable  types,  con 
taining  forty  engravings  on  wood-blocks  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  explana 
tory  inscriptions.  They  were  chiefly  used  by 
the  itinerant  preaching  friars.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Lambeth  Chapel  are  copied 
from  some  of  these  blocks,  and  recently  a 
facsimile  edition  has  been  published. 

Bibliomancv.— A  kind  of  fortune-tell 
ing  by  moans  of  the  Bible,  which  was  invented 
by  the  Puritans.  Texts  of  Scripture  are 
selected  at  random,  and  by  more  or  less 
manipulation  of  these,  persons  are  made  to 
imagine  that  they  obtain  knowledge  of  future 
events,  or  of  secrets,  or  guidance  in  respect  to 
their  conduct  in  matters  of  present  concern. 
Bunyan  and  Wesley  are  both  said  to  have 
believed  in  this  superstition,  and  even  now 
adays  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some 
advocates  for  it. 

Bibliotheca.— A  library,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Latin  collection  of  works  in  about 
thirty  folio  volumes,  called  "  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,"  the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  pub 
lished  at  Lyons  in  1677  ;  or  of  a  similar  work 
in  fourteen  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Venice 
by  Andre  Galland,  between  1766  and  1781. 

"  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "  Holy  Library," 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  titles  given  to  that 
collection  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  which  is  known  to  us  in 
England  as  the  one  Book,  the  Book  of  books, 
the  Holy  Bible.  Both  forms  of  this  title  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  Fathers,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  [A.D.  347  —407],  writing  it  as  "  ta 
Biblia  "  in  Greek ;  and  St.  Jerome  [A.D.  345 
—420]  as  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  in  Latin. 

Bichini.     [Bizocm.  ] 

Bickersteth,  EDWARD  [£.  1786,  ordained 
1815,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts,  1830,  rf.  1850]. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  his  time  of  the  Evan 


gelical   Party,  and   wide!\ •  l-.ved   for  his  ho 
ness  of  life  as  well  as  for  his  /•  al  : 
He  was  at  one  time  Secretary  <>t  the  ( 'liur- 
Mi»i"iiary  S.M-i,-t\  .  I    the  ••(  'hiisti; 

l-'amily  Library  "in  titty  volumes,  and  auth  -. 
of  some  religious  works.     (Life,  by  Birks.) 

Bicomi. — An     Italian    term,     Mgnifyii 
"  idiots,"  and  occasionally  used  as  a  contenMM 

tumis  de>iirnati«-n  of  the   Bi.<;n.vi:i».-. 

Bidding  of  Prayers.  —  A  very  ear 

custom  of  the  Chun  h.  sometimes   called  2?4I 
ding     tht  The    j,n  ; 

several  subjects  for  which  the  pra\ 
congregation  were  asked,  and  then  the  poop 
.-aid   their   heads     in   a    ir>  IP  i.al    silence;    £• 
priest  also  kneeling  and  say  ing  his.    A  !• 

iin-   Pray,  r  i>   still   in   nsi-  in  tin-  Chur 
of  England    before  l"nivei>ity   .-.-rmons,  ai 
occasionally   before  the    morning    -t  rmon 
Cathedrals, and  in  the  Chapels  Royal. 

The  modern  Bidding  Prayer* 
exhortation  to   intercessory   pray.  ; 
Royal   Family,   Mi: 

said  by  the  pn-arhrr  when  no  service  or  : 
precedes  the  sermon,  ending  with  the  Lor< 
Prayer  in  which  preacher  ai 
join.     It  is  ordered  and  an  express  form 
given  by  the  lifty-tifth  Canon  of  the  <  hur 
of  England. 

Biddle,  JOHN   TA.D.  1615— 1  60 2].— Oft  i 
called  "  the  father  of  the  English  Tnitai 
He  was  born  at  Wotton-und.  r-K dir-  .  in  (Ho    • 
cestershire,  in  the  grammar-school  of  whi    i 
town     he    was     edm-at.-d.      Having     B! 
signs  of  considerable  talent,  he  was  sent 
Oxford;  and,  after  having  taken  his  d 
there,   became     master     of     the     gran 
school  at  Gloucest.  i.    11.  re  he  developed  An 
Trinitarian  opinions,  embodying   them  in 
work  against  the  Deity  of  i  ^pir 

which,  though  it  was  only  at  that  time  in  m 
nuscript,  led   to   his  imprisonment   in   <;l» 
cester  gaol  by  the  government  of  Cromwe  •• 
After  a  short  release  on  bail  he  was  summon*  ^ 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  <  'omi 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and,  aft.  r    v.-nturii 
to   publish   his   opinions,   to   the  Bar  of  t  ^ 
House  itself.    The  House  of  Commons  or 
all  copies  of  his  "blasphemous  pamphlet  " 
be  burned  by  the  common  hanirman  in  Chea 
side  and  at  Westminster.    Shortly  afterwar  * 
he  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  touchir  - 
the    Holy    Trinity,    in    which    he    exp: 
denied  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;    and  on  tl 
the   Presbyterian    "Assembly    of    l>i\:: 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  that  I'idd 
might  be  put  to  death.     He  w  is  eond-  inn- 
to  death  accordingly,  but  escaped  with    ii 
prisonment.    which    he    had  to  endure,  wr   ' 
short    intervals    of    freedom,    until    the    R 
storation.     His   continued  conflict    with   tl 
Cromwellian      government     undermined    h 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  September  22n     \ 
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iti-J,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  is 
ated  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  life  and 
;vere  devotion,  always  prostrating  himself 
at  on  the  ground  at  his  prayers.  His 
>llowers  at  first  culled  themselves  "  Biddle- 
ins,"  but  the  name  was  merged  in  that 
E  UNITARIANS,  his  particular  congregation 
>on  disappearing. 

Bier.  —  The  modern  spelling  of  this  word 
oes  not,  as  its  old  Knglish  spelling  does, 
xpress  its  meaning.  The  original  form  of 
u-  term  is  ••  beere,"  coming  from  the  Anglo- 
axon  word  "  beran,"  to  bear  or  carry.  Tin 
ier  is  in  fact  a  "  borrow,"  or  "  hand-barrow," 
n  which  to  carry  a  dead  body  to  burial.  It 
•as  usually  surmounted  by  a  "  hearse,"  or 
'aggon-shaped  framework,  for  the  support 
f  the  "pall,"  or  "hearse-cloth;"  and  a 
:)i  nl  (iiiation  of  the  two  fixed  together  and 
laced  on  wheels  makes  the  modern  "hearse," 
j  familiar  in  the  public  streets. 

Bigamy.  The  condition  of  being  married 
wice  (Lat.—fii*,.  The  word  was  imitated  in 
atin,  from  the  (In-ek  i/-;/t/,,<i>rt  a  double 
wrriaire  ;  and  both  won  Is  were  anciently 
sed  indifferently  for  marriage  with  two 
/ives  contemporaneously  or  successively. 
n  modern  language  it  .-i-'iiifi'-s  the  former 
uly,  that  is  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife 
uring  the  life  of  the  first. 


Bigne,    M.vKf;rn:i\   IT.  LA  [A.  P.  ab.  lolO 

-ah.  10US].—  A  learm-d  French  divine,  who 
irst  edited  the  great  Library  of  the  Fathers 
BIHLIOTHI  :•  A  PATIU  M]. 

Bigot.  —  This  is  a  word  of  uncertain 
rigm,  but  is  thought  by  some  etymologists 
o  have  been  derived  from  the  pruiane  ex- 
>letive  "by  God!"  (Comp.  J.n.ii 

'lie  received  meaning  of  it  is  that  of  an 
'hstinate  an<l  oti'eii>ive  adherent  to  opinions 
vhich  are  received  rather  as  prejudices  than 
.s  reasonable  and  true. 

Bilney,  THOMAS  f'/.  1~>:J1].—  A  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  was  the  first 
o  be  burned  for  heresy  when  Henry  VIII. 
•evived  the  old  statutes  against  heretics.  He 
vas  one  of  a  party  or  society  called  the 
'  White  Horse  1  >i  vines,"  of  which  Dr.  Barn  ••>, 
dso  burned  by  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop  Latimer, 
mdCoverdale  wei-e  leading  members.  "These, 
ind  a  great  many  more,"  says  Strype,  "  met 
't'ten  at  a  bouse  called  the  White  Horse,  to 
•onfer  together  with  others,  in  moi-kery  called 
Germans,  because  they  conversed  much  in 
;he  books  of  the  divines  of  Germany, 
irought  thence.  This  house  was  chosen 
those  of  King's  College,  Queen's 
'olleire,  and  St.  John's  might  come  in  at  the 
back  side,  and  so  be  the  more  private  and 
undiscovered."  Bilney,  with  Barms  and 
was  summoned  before  Cardinal 


Wolsey  in  1527,  and  after  some  hesitation 
abjured  the  opinions  brought  against  him, 
and  "  bore  his  faggot "  in  open  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  recantation.  He  was  constitu 
tionally  a  melancholy  man,  and  his  recantation 
preyed  much  upon  his  spirits.  "  I  knew  a 
man  myself,"  said  Latimer  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "  Bilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed 
martyr  of  God,  who,  what  time  he  had  borne 
his  faggot,  and  was  come  again  to  Cambridge, 
had  such  conflicts  within  himself  (beholding 
this  image  of  death)  that  his  friends  were 
afraid  to  let  him  be  alone.  They  were  fain 
to  be  with  him  day  and  night  to  comfort 
him  as  they  could,  but  no  comfort  would 
And  as  for  the  comfortable  places 
of  Scripture,  to  bring  them  unto  him,  it  was 
as  though  a  man  should  run  him  through 
with  a  sword."  After  two  years  of  this 
me  lam  holy,  Bilney  left  Cambridge  and 
went  into  Norfolk,  his  native  county,  where 
lie  circulated  the  forbidden  Lutheran  books, 
and  preached  vehemently  against  nearly  all 
the  opinions  then  held  in  the  Church  except 
Transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  to  which  he 
adhered  to  the  last.  He  "entreated  all  men 
to  hi1  ware  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  their 
fleshly  friend's  in  matters  of  religion."  Hewas 
apprehended  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed 
heretic,  being  burned  at  Norwich,  on  August 
.1531.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  his 
dying  hours  that  the  monks  and  clergy  came 
it  him,  and  that  he  and  they  exchanged 
affectionate  words  at  his  execution.  Dr. 
Cull,  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars,  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  his  conduct  when 
under  sentence.  In  his  last  hours,  also, 
Bilney  furni.-hed  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  a  conviction  that  was  very  common  among 
persons  who  suffered  for  their  opinions  in 
those  terrible  days.  "  I  feel  by  experience," 
he  said,  the  night  before  he  was  burned, 
"that  fire,  by  God's  ordinance,  is  naturally 
hot,  but  yet  I  am  persuaded  by  God's  Holy 
Word,  and  by  the  experience  of  some  spoken 
of  in  the  same,  that  in  the  flames  they  may 
feel  no  heat,  and  in  the  tire  no  consumption." 
And  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  When  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee."  He 
was  seen  in  the  fire  saying  at  intervals  "Jesus," 
and  "  I  believe." 

Bilson,  THOMAS  [A.D.  1536— 1616].— A 
di>tinguished  Elizabethan  divine,  who  became 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  [A.D.  1596], 
ami  Bishop  of  Winchester  [A.D.  1597— 1616]. 
Bishop  Bilson  was  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  learning  which  has  flourished  on  the 
foundations  of  his  great  predecessqr,  William 
of  Wykeham.  Born  at  Winchester,  he  was 
educated  in  Winchester  and  New  Colleges, 
and  became  Fellow  of  New  College,  Head 
.Master  of  Winchester,  and  Warden  of  New 
College.  His  most  celebrated  works  were 
one  on  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian 
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Rebellion,  published  in  1'>S.">,  and  an  ex 
ceedingly  learned  volume  on  The  Sufferings  of 
Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  M<u<,  (tml  //-.%• 
Descent  into  Hell  for  our  J>>  He 

attended  the  Hampton  Court  Confer, -n- ••  -, 
and  in  his  old  age  was  very  active  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  resulted 
from  tliat  irathering  of  Church  and  Puritan 
Divines,  Bilson  died  on  June  18th,  1616, 
and  lies  in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bingham,  JOSEPH.  —  This  groat  and 
learned  man  was  horn  at  Waketield,  1668, 
and  passed  from  the  (Jrammar  School  of  the 
town  to  University  College,  Oxford,  when- 
he  was  admitted  '2«)th  May,  1684,  and  devoted 
himself  to  patristic  study.  He  took  his  B.A. 
in  1683,  became  Fellow"  of  his  College  1689, 
M.A.  and  Tutor  1691.  As  tutor,  one  of  hi- 
pupils  was  John  Potter,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
1695  Bingham  became  involved  in  the  con 
troversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  TRINITY, 
which  was  then  being  carried  on  bet  we. -n 
Dean  Sherlock,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Dr.  South, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter  fully  into  this  contro 
versy.  Sherlock's  views  led  him  to  urge 
strongly  the  distinction  between  the  Three 
IVrsons,  and  this  he  did  in  such  words  that 
South  and  his  other  opponents  lost  sight  of 
his  equally  strong  assertions  of  the  One  GOD, 
and  charged  him  with  tritheism  ;  '  ut  distinc 
tion  does  not  imply  separation,  and  the  charge 
was  without  just  grounds.  With  Bingham  the 
case  was  very  much  the  same.  Ho  was  called 
upon  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1695,  to  preach 
before  the  University  in  his  turn  as  a  clerical 
M.A. ;  this  he  did  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East, 
on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day,  and  there 
put  forth  views  identical  with  Sherlock's. 
These  views,  thus  coming  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  University,  were  formally  censured, 
the  words  of  the  sermon  being  declared 
*'  false,  impious,  and  heretical,"  in  a  decree  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses 
pa-s.-d  25th  November,  1695;  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  Biograpkica  Britannica,  under  Xh>  rlnck. 
The  decree  did  not  wait,  as  in  justice  it 
should  have  done,  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
subject,  which  Bingham  promised  at  the  end 
of  th'e  sermon  ;  and  though  his  name  was  not 
mentioned,  the  cry  against  him  was  such  that 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  Fellowship,  ev.  n 
before  the  decree  was  passed  (on  the  23rd), 
and  to  leave  Oxford.  The  controversy  in 
general  ran  so  high  that  a  royal  letter  to  the 
Episcopate  was  issued  3rd  February  1695 — 6 
to  restrain  it.  (Cardwell's  Documottun/ 
Annuls,  ii.  339.) 

Bingham,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  University, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Ridel  iff  e  (the  famous 
physician,  founder  of  the  Hadcliffe  Museum), 
who,  as  well  as  himself,  was  a  native  of  Wak.- 
field  and  a  member  of  the  same  college,  to  the 


Rectory  of  Hradbourne  Worthy,  near   \V 
duster;    and    in   Winchester    Cathedra] 

p  reached  on  the  TJth  May,  1696,  and  the  K 
Sept.,  1697,  two  visitation  sermons,  in  \\  hirb 
continued  and  concluded  hi^  o\for>; 
all  three   sermons   are  published  in  tl 
volume  edition   of    his   works  by  1 
grandson,    the    K«-v.     Richard    Bingham.    ; 
also  in  Pitman's  edition. 

At  Headbourne  Worthy  he  entered  on    I 
great     work,     the     < 

AnfiyHitirs    of    th>     ('fif^tian    Church,     uh 
was  published   in  ten  volumes  b«-t\\ 
and    17--.    a    most    elaborate   account    of 
whole  primitive  eeniii.my  of  tin-  Church;    \ 
work  is,    and  always    will   be,    a    ti. 
classic,    and  a   debt     of     irratitude    is    due 
Bingham  for  it.    He  work-  '1  at  it  ui. 
disadvantage,    weak    health,    want    • 
and  poverty,  bavin-  '. 
in  the  "South   Sea    Bubbi-  work    « 

translated   into  Litin  and  <  i.  rman. 
also  wrote  a    Ili-t'-ry-'f   Lay    1'.  tjitism,  an»J 
book     •omparinir  the   i<rt<tic.-s  of  tl; 
1'rotest.tnt     Church    with 
Church. 

I'.ni-liam    was    i»resented    in    1712    to 

j     of    Havant    bv  tin-    Bishop 
eh'->t'-r.     Hi-  di.-il    17tli  Aiiir..  17-3,  and  *< 
buried  at    Headbounie  Wortliy.  the   Ii\inp 
which  he  had  continued  to  hold  with  Hav. 
He    lies    under    the   east    window    of 
church. 


.D.  —  A  mueh-respec  - 

Nonconformist   minister,  born   at    Newcas 
on-Tyne    1798,   died   in   London    1- 
received  his  early  education  in  the  nortl 
England,    then    went    to   a   college  in  He 
after  which   he   be^an    his  ministry  at  B 
ford.     This,    however,  did  not  last   long, 
he   areept.-d    an    invitation    to    undcrtak 
duties  of  the  (  'onirn  :_'  ttional    ('haj'el         \ 

:     \\'iirlit.       I-'; 

1829,    he    became    minister  of    the    Wei 
H'.u>e    ('liapel.    near    the    Monument  in 
City,  a  building  which  dated  from   the  se« 
sion   in  KifrJ.   aft«r  the  Act  of    Uniform 
In    Is:!:!    this    cha]>el    was   rejilaee.l   "NV  a  J 
building,    on     which    occasion     Mr.     Bin 
delivered  an  address  which  led  to  a  > 
bitter  contr-  -vi  rsy.     S..me  hai--li  word-  wl 

;  of  the  (  'inn-ell  of  Kngland  were  tal 
nj)  by  its  defenders,  and  in  the  course  off 
n-toits  he  said  that  -  the  Church  of  Engl 

.  e.l  niore  souls  than  it  saved,' 
sentence-  \\hich  trrieved  many  of  his  friei 
while.  t  roused  the  anger  of  Choi 

men.  However,  he  softened  down  the  unju 
liable  phrase  by  e\jd:iiniiiLr  that  he  waa  fl 
ring  merely  to  certain  th-  •  I1,  iptis 

li'eiri-nt-ration    which  he  held  to  be  dange*f 
l)iit  he  did  better  than  this,  tor  he  showed 
many  acts    afterwards  that    he  had   learne- 
reaped  the  Church  of   Kmrland  very  sincer 
"He   was    not,"   >ays    his    biographer, 
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touirhton,  "  when  I  was  intimate  with  him 
i  later  life,  what  any  one  would  call  a  rabid 
»issenter.  He  greatly  enjoyed  joining  in  the 
torning  and  evening  service  of  the  Church 
t'  England,  believed  in  a  modified  kind  of 
piscopal  government,  and  in  very  plain  terms 
ichewed  what  might  be  called  ultra-inde- 
emleiK'v."  The  last  time  the  present  writ,  r 
iw  him  he  was  in  affectionate  converse  with 
>me  churchmen  in  the  Archbishop  of 
'aiiterhin'v's  drawing-room,  and  he  exerted 
is  influence  in  his  later  days  in  promoting 
mong  his  brethrerua.  kindlier  feeling  toward- 
he  Church.  It  was  as  a  prea< -h<  r  that  his 
ower  was  most  conspicuous ;  young  men  and 
ity  merchants  flocked  to  his  Chapel  when  he 
/as  announced  to  preach.  His  presence  was 
iniruLirly  commanding;  he  was  over  six  feet 
itrh,  and  his  broad  brow  and  bright  eyes  at 
nee  arrested  attention.  His  writ  in  _ 
ot  likely  to  live.  His  best  known  work  is 
l<nr  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  He 
etired  from  tin-  Pa -t  orate  in  1869,  but  re- 
tined  the  Chair  <.f  Pastoral  Theology  at 
\ew  College,  London,  until  his  death.  "  In 
houirht,  as  in  other  things,"  says  Dr. 
^toughton,  "he  was  a  thorough  Englishman, 
<iore  practical  than  speculative.'"  A  col- 
•ction  of  liis  sermons  has  been  published. 

Biothanata.       [SEE    NAMES    OF     Ki- 

•ROACH.] 

Biretta.  —  An     Italian     name.       1 
•nrrettr,     Old     Knirli>h     //</;•/>/-<•<//>)     for    the 
.licit-lit    academical   head-gear,  either  square 


BlBETTA. 

>T  throe-cornered.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
3.11  skull-cap  of  silk  or  velvet,  of  which  the 
ipper  part  is  pinched  into  either  three  or 
r'our  ridges,  for  the  cap  to  be  held  by,  the 
sides  being  stiffened  with  cardboard,  like  the 
;op  of  the  modern  academical  cap  or 
'  trencher."  It  may  be  often  observed  in  old 
portraits  of  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of 
poet-Reformation  times. 

Birinus,  the  first  evangelist  of  the  \\Y-t 
Saxons  (who  occupied  England  from  the 
Thames  to  the  English  Channel,  and  from 
the  borders  of  Cornwall  to  Sussex),  was 
*  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Rome,  and  in  634  was  sent  to 
England  as  a  missionary  by  Pope  Honorius  I., 
to  the  western  parts,'  where  no  missionary 


had  ever  yet  been.  Being  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Genoa  (Bede  iii.  7),  he 
sailed  for  England,  and  preached  among 
the  "West  Saxons ;  and  baptising  the  king 
Kvnegils,  his  mission  met  with  great  success. 
Kynegils  allowed  him  to  establish  his 
see  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  on  the 
borders  of  Mercia,  and  here  he  built  a  church 
and  remained  as  Bishop  till  his  death  in 
650.  In  the  church  (afterwards  the  Abbey 
church  of  an  Augustinian  convent,  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century)  are  remains  of  early 
stained  glass,  portraying  the  labours  of 
Birinus,  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  bell  with  the 
inscription  "Protege,  Birine,  quos  convoco 
tu  sine  fine ;  "  in  English  thus — 

"  Those  whom  I  together  call, 
Aye,  Birinus,  keep  them  all." 

His  see  was   afterwards  divided   into   Win 
ter    and    Sherborne,    the    latter    subse 
quently  becoming  Salisbury.     [DORCHESTER.] 

Birthdays- — In  the  early  Church  this 

term  was  applied  to  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
the  days  on  which  they  suffered  death  in  this 
world  and  were  born  to  the  life  and  irlory  of 
heaven.  "  When  ye  hear  of  a  li'n-fh-dtty  of 
.-aints,  brethren,"  says  Peter  ( 'hi ysologus, 
"do  not  think  that  that  is  spoken  of  in  which 
they  are  born  on  earth,  of  the  flesh,  but  that 
in  which  they  are  born  »from  earth  into 
heaven,  from  labour  to  rest,  from  tempta 
tion- 1<>  repose,  from  torments  to  delights  not 
that nating,  but  strong,  and  stable,  and 
eteinal,  from  the  derision  of  the  world  to  a 
crown  and  glory.  Such  are  the  birth-days  of 
the  martyrs  that  we  celebrate." 

Bishop. — The  title  given  to  the  highest 
spiritual  <»Ui< -IT  in  the  permanent  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Knglish  word 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  word  episcopos 
[epi  =  upon,  skopos  =  one  that  watches], 
perhaps,  though  not  certainly,  through  the 
Latin  form  "  episcopus :"  the  original  or 
••  Anirlo-Saxon"  spelling  being  "  biscop," 
where  the  first  and  last  syllables,  "  e  "  and 
"  os "  are  dropped.  A  similar  process  has 
taken  place  in  all  European  and  most  other 
languages,  as  for  example  in  the  Welsh 
_rob,"  the  French  "  evesque,"  or 
•• .  veijue,"  the  German  "  bischof,"  the 
Dutch  ••  bi«schop,"  the  Swedish  "  biskop," 
the  Greek  word  being  always  assimilated,  and 
never  translated.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
designation  is  that  of  "  overseer,"  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  originally  applied  to  all  who  had 
the  oversight  of  souls,  whether  Apostles 
(Acts  ii.  20) ;  elders,  presbyters  or  priests 
(Acts  xx.  17  and  28;  i.  Timothy  iii.  1; 
i.  Peter,  v.  2) ;  or  even  to  our  Lord  Himself 
(i.  Peter,  ii.  25),  the  Pastor  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  As  a  distinctive  term  for  one  particular 
class  of  ministers,  the  word  "bishop"  or 
"  episcopos  "  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  ;  those  assistants  of  the  Apostles,  or 
those  permanent  ministers  who  exercised  the 
office  of  the  Episcopate  in  its  later  sense 
heing  called  "Evangelists"  (Acts  xxi.  -x 
Eph.  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5),  "Angels  "  (i.  Cor. 
xi.  10  ;  Rev.  i.  20,  &c.),  "helps,"  "  govern 
ments"  (i.  Cor.  xi.  26),  "  presidents  "  (i.  Th-  m. 
v.  12;  Romans  xii.  8  ;  i.  Tim.  v.  17),  or 
"rulers"  of  the  Church  (Hob.  xiii.  7,  17). 

The  Episcopal  office,  as  part  of  the  per 
manent  ministry  of  the  Church,  was  a 
continuation  of  so  much  of  the  Apostolic 
office  as  was  not  specifically  associated  with 
the  supernatural  foundation  of  the  Church  hy 
the  gifts  of  MIRACLES  and  TONGTKS.  It  was 
first  evolved  from  the  Apostolate  in  the  form 
of  a  deputy  Apostolate,  the  deputies  being 
perhaps  called  in  the  first  instance  (as  Bishops 
were  to  a  much  later  age)  Apostles,  but  after 
wards  Evangelists,  Helps  and  Governm«  nts. 
They  were  a  higher  class  of  ministers  than 
the  bishops  of  the  permanent  ministry, 
exercising  a  wide  and  not  closely  defined 
authority,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  inde- 
pendent  action  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  perhaps  exercising  miraculous  powers  as 
the  latter  did. 

The  evolution  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  per 
manent  institution  of  the  Church  is  traced 
as  follows:  — (1)  The  office  of  Apostle 
was  endowed  with  all  the  ministerial 
authority  which.  Christ,  the  Divine  High 
Priest,  could  delegate  to  human  persons,  but 
it  was  an  office  intended  for  a  special  and  i 
temporary  purpose,  that  of  founding  the  j 
Church  throughout  the  world.  (2)  The 
office  of  an  Evangelist  was  that  of  a  deputy 
Apostle  endowed  with  Episcopal  gifts  and 
authority  (and  sometimes,  at  least,  with  the  I 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  Apostles  them 
selves),  which  were  to  be  exercised  in  any 
place  to  which  they  might  be  sent  as  tempo 
rary  missionaries  and  ministers,  each  one  as  A 
messenger  of  good  things  (Gr.  evangel  istes], 
bringing  and  settling  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation  among  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  (3)  The  office  of  an  Angel  was  that  of 
an  Episcopal  ruler  over  a  certain  fixed  district 
in  which  there  might  be  many  churches,  each 
Angel  being  what  at  a  later  period  was  called 
a  "  .Metropolitan."  (4)  The  office  of  a  Bishop 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  Angel, 
but  with  a  jurisdiction  and  authority  limited 
to  one  Church,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  "Diocese." 

This  latest  form  of  the  Episcopate  is  that 
which  has  become  its  permanent  form,  that 
which  can  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  Christianity 
since  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
came  to  an  end. 

The  special  work  of  a  Bishop,   as  distin 
guished  from  the  functions  of  ordinary  cL  : 
men,  is  that  of    Consecrating  other  Bishops 
[CONSECRATION],  Ordaining  Priests  and  Dea 
cons  [ORDINATION-],  Confirming  those  who  have 


In.  n  baptised  [CONFIRMATION],  Consecrating 

Churches  and  <  'hurchyards,  spiritually  rul^B 

and    disciplining    the'  Clergy    and    Laity   of 

his    dioceM-     a>    tin  ir    chid     ]>a>t«>r    [Discrp- 

i  IM:    OF     TIIK     Cm  urn],     and     r.-j 

his    diocese     in     Councils    of     the     Ch^H 

[Cor.Nfii.s]. 

The  Bishops  of  all  Knirli>h  and   Irish  Sees 
formerly  had  .-eats  in  the  lloii>e  ol   LI  mis;  but 
on  the  foundation  of  the  .Manche>ter  bishopric, 
the  Act   provided  that   this  should    mal 
addition   to  the   p. •.  i  i -•<   ;  that    the  two  Aivh- 
bishojis,    and  the    Uisnops    ot'    London.     Win 
chester,    and     Durham     >hoiild    ah 
seats,  but  that  the  others  should  take  pre- 
006   in  order  ol'  appointment.      Tims  the 
Bishop  of  .Manchester  waited  until  a  vacaoijj 
occurred  in   one  ol    tin-  Sees  other  than  tj^H 
named,  when  he  took  his  .-eat,  and  the  newly.. 
appointed  liislmp   in  turn  waited.      Since  thai 
time   several    new    Sees    have     been     eiv.-ited 
namely,    Liv.  rpool.   St.  All.ans,   Truro.    ' 
castle,  Southwell,  the  same  law  holding  jrood 
At    the    beginning  of    LS.S.'I    the    following 
Bishops  had  IP  me  entitled  to  place* 

in    the    1.  .      lit),     LlandatV,     N'ewcai^H 

Chester.    Kipon,    Southwell.      Hut    the 
of  the  Bishop  of   Lincoln  made  a  \ 
Truro,  and   the   Bishop  of    Lincoln   will  no 
obtain  his  seat  until  the  other,  named  hav« 
all  received  theirs.      The  Irish  bishops  wep 
all  deprived  of  their  seats  at  the  I » 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1- 
necessary  connexion  between  the  po.-iti- 
Bishop  as  a  spiritual  officer   of   the    Churcl 
and  his  constitutional  position  as  a  IV. 
Parliament;  and  those  Bishops  who  ha- 
Beats  in  the  11  \  have  just  th 

same  spiritual  duties  and  authority  as  thos 
who  have.    . 

There  are  at  the  present  time  20(J  In-' 
of      the>      Anglican     C«'inmunion     in      < 
Britain    and    Ireland,    in    the    Colonies    an«  • 
other   possessions  of    the    BritMi   Crown,  am  ' 
in  the  United  States  and    its   foreign   j 
eions,  and  the  number   is  in. 
year,   through  the  subdivision   of 
and  by  means  of  missionary   work.      !•';. 
particulars    will    bo    found' under    I  Mo. 
and  Siori.AMi.   IKKI.AND,  COLONIAL  CnrRCB 
and  A  MI-UK -A. 

Bishop  Coadjutor.— In  the  Am 
Episcopal  Church  an  Assistant  Bishop  h-tvin 
all    the    spiritual    pow.-r   and  authority  of 
bishop,  and  generally  holding  also  the  ? 
of    succession   to  the  bishop   for   whose 
sistance  he  is  appointed. 

Bishop   Designate.  —  One   who    h: 

hern   nominated   l»y  competent  authority   to 
bishopric,  but  has  not  yet  been  elected. 

Bishop  Elect.— One  who  having  al' 
been  designated  as  bishop  of  a   iriven  di 
and  elected  by  the  Dean  and  <  :  tl 
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athedral  of  that  diocese.  The  election  has 
ext  to  be  "  confirmed  "  [CONFIRMATION  OF 
iisHoi1],  after  which  the  mandate  is  issued 
_>r  his  consecration.  Finally,  he  does  homage 
3  the  sovereign  and  is  put  in  possession  of 
tie  Temporalities ;  afterwards,  he  is  en- 
hroned  in  the  Cathedral. 

Bishop  in  Fartibus.— This  is  a  short 
onn  of  the  designation  "  Bishop  in  partibus 
nfidelium."  Such  a  bishop  has  no  actual 
ee,  but  is  consecrated  for  missionary  work 
tnder  the  title  of  some  see  of  ancient  times 
vhich  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  extinct.  It  is  a 
ustom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
me  which  is  sometimes  an  absurd  custom  ; 
or  until  recently  the  Roman  Catholic  bi>li"ps 
vho  were  sent  to  exercise  their  office  in  Eng- 
and  were  regarded  as  bishops  sent  into  a 
icatheii  country,  and  called  Bishop  of  Chal- 
•edon,  Siga,  &c. 

Bishoping.— -A  popular  term  for  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  derived  from  the  fact 
:hat  this  rite  is  always  celebrated  in  the 

'hurt  h  of    England  and  other  Churches  of 

In-  West  by  Bishops  only. 

Bishopric. — The  dominion  of  a  bishop, 
that  is,  the  district  over  which  his  episcopal 
jurisdiction  extends;  the  last  syllable  of  the 
word  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
rice,  which  signifies  "  kingdom." 

While  the  "  ric  "  of  the  bishop  was  his  dio 
cese  and  its  inhabitants,  his  sedes,  "see," 
"  seat,"  "  stool,"  or  "  throne,"  was  his  episco 
pal  town  or  "  city."  From  the  city  or  see  it 
was  the  custom  for  an  English  bishop  in  tin- 
most  ancient  days  to  take  his  title,  as  in  the 
cases  of  York,  London,  Caerleon,  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Lindisfarne,  Hexham,  and  others. 
But  at  a  later  time,  the  title  of  the  bishop 
was  taken,  like  that  of  the  king,  from  the 
district,  or  the  people  over  whom  he  had  juris 
diction  assigned  to  him ;  and  thus  we  hear  of 
the  bishops  of  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Wilt 
shire,  Devonshire,  the  East  Angles,  the  South 
Saxons,  and  the  Mercians.  After  the  Con 
quest  the  older  custom  was  revived,  and  ever 
since  that  time  each  Kn^-H-h  bishop  has  taken 
his  title,  not  from  the  <l;>trict  or  its  inhabi 
tants,  hut  from  the  town  or  "city"  in  which 
he  has  his  "  cathedra,"  or  throne.  Thus  we 
have  bishops  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  and 
tie,  not  of  Norfolk,  Lancashire,  and 
Northumberland . 

Articles  on  the  bishoprics  of  England  and 
Wales  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
titles,  as,  for  example,  ELY,  BISHOPRIC  OF. 

Bishops'  Book. — A  work  put  forth  in 
the  rei-,1  of  Henry  VIII.  (1537),  entitled, 
The  Institution  of  a  Christen  Man,  and  known 
by  its  alternative  name  of  "Bishops'  Book" 
because  it  was  drawn  up,  under  Cramner's 
direction,  by  a  commission  of  prelates. 


The  object  was  to  strengthen  the  Reform 
movement  by  giving  instruction  to  the 
people  in  the  elements  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  book  "comprised  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  also  of  the  much-con 
tested  doctrines  of  justification  and  purga 
tory.  The  compilers  at  the  same  time  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  discussing 
other  points  to  which  the  novel  aspect  and 
position  of  the  English  Church  imparted  great 
significance.  They  contended,  for  example, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  Papal  monarchy  was 
altogether  human  ;  that  its  growth  was 
traceable  partly  to  the  favour  and  indulgence 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  partly  to 
ambitious  artifices  of  the  Popes  themselves ; 
that  just  as  men  originally  made  and  sanc 
tioned  it,  so  might  they,  if  occasion  should 
ari.-e,  withdraw  from  it  their  confidence,  and 
thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which  all  Chris 
tians  mu-t  have  stood  anterior  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admitted  in  this 
formulary  that  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
unchristian,  but  that,  in  connection  with 
other  national  and  independent  communities, 
it  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  which  Holy  Scripture  terms  the 
Church"  (Hardwick's  Reformation,  p.  202). 

Bishop's  Stool.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  a  bishop's  see,  equivalent  to  the  more 
modern  term  "bishop's  throne." 

Bis omn.s. — A  word  often  found  in  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and 
meaning,  a  sepulchre  made  to  contain  two 

Bissextile. — The  name  of  Leap-year  in 
the  Roman  or  Julian  calendar,  still  remaining 
in  some  of  the  tables  in  our  Prayer-book.  It 
is  derived  from  the  peculiar  way  of  inserting 
the  intercalary  day  in  that  calendar,  which 
was  immediately  after  the  festival  of  the  Ter- 
minalia,  held  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of 
March,  that  is,  the  23rd  of  February;  the 
next  day,  therefore,  being  the  sixth  of  the 
calends,  the  intercalary  day  received  the  same 
name  as  this,  and  the  year  that  of  "bissex 
tile,"  or  double-sixth.  This  mode  of  intercala 
tion,  clumsy  as  it  was,  passed  from  the  Roman 
state  calendar  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  thence 
into  our  reformed  Prayer-books,  where  it  re 
mained  (as  it  still  does  in  the  Roman  breviary) 
till  the  last  revision  in  1662.  The  original 
rule,  1549,  was  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  of 
the  25th  February  were  to  be  repeated;  in 
Elizabeth's  calendar  of  1561,  and  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1604,  this  was  altered  for  those  of  the 
23rd ;  also  that  St.  Matthias's  Pay  in  Leap- 
Year  was  to  be  kept  on  the  25th  instead  of 
the  2tth.  In  1662  the  calendar  was  interca 
lated  by  the  far  simpler  plan  of  adding  a  29th 
day  to  February,  and,  consequently,  St 
Matthias's  Day  was  permanently  fixed  to  the 
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24th ;  still,  however,  the  tradition  of  its 
v.uiution  continued  in  some  degree ;  episcopal 
injunctions  are  found  that  it  should  be  con 
stantly  observed  on  the  24th,  and  this  writer 
was  once  asked  by  a  parish  clerk  "whether  it 
was  not  different  in  Leap-year." 

Two  derivations  are  gi\en  for  the  name  of 
Leap-year,  whereof  the  preferable  one  is  that 
of  the  Prayer-book  of  1604,  that  "the  Sunday 
letter  leapeth,"  one  day  being  unmarked  ;  the 
other  is  that  the  year  exceeds  or  leaps  beyond 
others  in  the  number  of  its  days. 

Bizochi. —  A  designation  of  uncertain 
meaning,  given  to  the  FRATICELLI.  Perhaps 
it  was  derived  from  the  wallet,  or  "  bizzoio," 
which  each  of  them  carried  from  door  to 
door,  in  which  to  put  the  scraps  of  food  tin  y 
begged  for. 

Black  Ladies.— A  name  given  to  the 
Benedictine  nuns  on  account  of  their  dress, 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  of  modern 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Black-letter  Days.— Holy  days  of  an 
inferior  rank,  or  "minor  saints'  days,"  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  black  instead  of 
red  letters  in  the  calendar.  Where  two 
colours  are  not  used  in  the  printing,  as  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  cheap  Prayer-books,  the  red- 
letter  days  are  usually  printed  in  italics,  and 
the  black  in  roman  typo.  The  practical  differ 
ence  between  them  in  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church  of  Englandis,  that  black-letter  day  3 
have  no  collect,  &c.,  as  the  others  have.  The 
black-letter  days  were  retained  in  some  cases 
because  the  person  commemorated  was  a 
public  benefactor  or  national  hero,  in  others 
because  the  day  marked  some  civil  dute  of  im 
portance.  A  few  have  become  part  of  our 
current  talk  ;  e.g.,  "  Hilary  Term,"  "  Martin 
mas  Summer." 

Black  Monks. — A  popular  name  pivi-n 
to  the  Benedictines,  distinguiahing  them  by 

the  colour  of  their  garments  from  those 
orders  which  wear  white  or  grey  clothes. 
[BENEDICTINE  MONKS.] 

Black  Rubric.— The  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  kneeling  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  is  so  called  because, 
although  its  form  is  that  of  an  explanatory 
rubric,  and  rubrics  are  properly  printed  in  red, 
it  is  nevertheless  printed  in  black.  A  similar 
explanatory  rubric  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Service  for  Baptism,  respecting  the  salvation 
of  baptised  children  dying  in  their  infancy. 

Blair,  HUGH,  D.D.  [A.D.  1718—1800.] 
A  Presbyterian  minister  whose  sermons  him" 
attained  great  celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Edin 
burgh,  and  after  highly  distinguishing  hims.lf 
at  the  university  there,  he  was,  in  1742,  made 
minister  of  Collessie,  in  Fifeshire,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  of  Canongate,  in  Edinburgh. 


In  1758  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  tin 
ministers  of  the  High  Church  in  that  city.  |3 
1777  he  published  the  first  volume  of  hi 
Sermons,  which,  while  in  manuscript,  me 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  whei 
publish)  •(!  acquired  an  extrao  n  Unary  popularity 
These  were  followed  at  inti-rval>  1/y  thre» 
other  volumes.  A  fifth  volume  had  been  pre 
i  tor  pre-s  ju>t  before  his  death,  at  th» 
age  of  82,  and  was  afterwards  published.  Th« 
success  of  these  Sermons  was  prodigious 
their  moral  tone  was  felt  to  bean  improvemen 
upon  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  whirh  ii 
those  days  characterised  th--  ordinary  sermon 
Numerous  editions  have  been  printed  i) 
London,  in  five  volumes,  8vo.  and  1  i!mo.  The; 
have  beeu  twice  tianslated  into  Fr.-nch,  als' 
into  Dutch,  German,  Sclavonic,  and  Italian 
Blair's  "  Lectures  on  Kh.-toric  and  the  BeflHJ 
Lett  res"  were  equally  famous. 

Blaize,    ST.     [A.D.   316.]     Bishop  of  Se» 
-le.   in    (  'appadocia,  chietly  known   us   th 
patron    suint  of  woolcombers.       During   th 
Diocletian  persecution   he   tied  from    his  sec 


and  took  refuge  annmi:  the  mountain-. 
found  by  some  hunters,  he  was  carried  befor 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  ordered  him  t 
be  tortured  by  having  his  flesh  torn  by  th 
iron  combs  used  by  woolcombers.  Tin 
torture  failing  to  kill  him,  he  was  beheaded 
He  is  commemorated  in  tin-  cal«  ndar  • 
Church  of  England  on  February  .'Jrd,  and  hi 
name  is  still  popular  in  Yorkshire,  N-.iwirl 
and  other  lo<  -.iliti-  •-  u  ht-re  woollen  manufacture 
are  carried  on, 

Blandina,  ST.  [A.D.  177.]  —  She  was  on* 

of  the  forty-eiirht  martyrs  of  Lyons  ;  a 
and   of  weakly  body,    naturally   inrapai 
enduring  the  [easl   of  the  horrible  tortures  t- 
which    she    was    submitted.       Having    beei 
cruelly   I'.-aten    with   rods,   sh-  -1  to  . 

CfOM,  and  exposed  to  savage  beasts,  who.  how 
ever,  it  is  said,  would  not  touch  her.  Her  perse 
cutorsthen  burn,  d  In  -r  with  tire,  whence  sh 
wa-  taken  to  be  fastened  up  in  a  n.  t  .  and  tosse* 
.tedly  by  a  furious  bull,  and,  lastly,  wa 
d'  -pitched  byhaving  her  throat  cut.  Through 
out  her  tortures  she  continued  to  exdai: 
am  a  Christian  ;  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  t 
commit  any  (rime."  She  is  honoured  speciall; 
among  her  fellow-martyrs,  and  her  :.  -tival  i 
observed  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

Blasphemy.  —  The  ordinary  meaning  o 
the  Greek  word  blaKfihemin.  from  which  th 
Kntrlish  word  comes,  being  that  of  -p.  akin: 
evil  against  a  person,  its  received  reli 
•ease  is  that  of  speakimr  against  God.  8* 
Job's  wife  tempted  her  husband  to  "curs 
God,  and  die"  (Job  ii.  9).  Kvil  thoughts  o 
God  are  blasphemy,  as  well  as  ,.\-il  words,  an< 
to  speak  evil  of  "God's  spiritual  work  is  th 
same  kind  of  sin. 

Blasius,  ST.    [BLAIZE.] 
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BlasttlS. — A  Judaizing  heretic  of  the 
i  oiul  century,  mentioned  by  early  Church 
I  .torians,  but  of  whom  little  is  known  except 
I  ,>  name.  A  Marcionite  heretic  of  the  same 
I  me  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  Theodoret. 

Blayney,  BENJAMIN.  [A.D.  1730 — 1801.] 
i  non  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of 
!  ;brew  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Polshot,  and  a 
languished  Biblical  critic  of  the  eighteenth 
ntury,  who  did  good  service  to  the  Church 
labouring  at  a  correct  text  of  the  English 
!  ble.  His  edition  of  the  Authorised  Version 

s  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1769, 
id  was  long  in  use  as  an  authority.  Dr. 
!ayney  enriched  this  edition  with  many  fresh 
uginal  references  and  notes.  He  also  pub- 
!hed  a  dissertation  on  Daniel's  seventy  weeks, 
i  don  the  sign  given  to  Aha/,  and  re-translated 
,remiah,  Lamentations,  and  Zechariah. 

Blessing.  [BENEDICTION.]  The  word  is 
'  rived  from  the  old  English  word  "  bliss,"  or 

ppiness. 

Blomfield,  CHARLES  JAMES.     [A.D.   1786 

1857.]     An  eminent  bishop  of  Chester  [A.D. 

24—1828]  and  London  [A.D.  1828—1856], 

li  also  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar.     He 

signed  his  see  a  year  before  his  death,  having 

•ii  tli"  irivatesl   paMural  bishop  of  the  (  'huivh 

i  England  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 

ii  century. 

Blondus  [rf.  A.D.  1248]  or  BLUNDUB. — The 
tinised  name   of   John   Blunt,    a  divine  of 

j  thirteenth  century,  greatly  renown. 
.i    theological    learning.     He    was    elected 

chbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1232, 
t  the  Pope  declared  his  election  void.  The 

itences   assigned    were    that     Blunt   was   a 

iralist,  and  that  he  had  obtained  his  election 

simoniacal  practices;    but  it    is   supposed 

iit  his  opinion  respecting  the  Papal  supre- 

cy  was  the  true  obstacle  to  his  confirmation 
i  the  archbishopric. 

Blood,  EATING  OF. — In  the  early  Christian 

1  urch  the  Divine,    Law  which  was  given  to 

3  Patriarchs  [Gen.  ix.  4 — 6]  and  the  Jews 

ev.  vii.  26,   27;    xvii.    12,  13;    Deut.   xii. 

'.,  24],  respecting  the  use  of  blood,  was  made 

iding  upon  all  Christians,  whether  Jews  or 

•ntil"s    [Acts    xv.    20,    29;     xxi.    25],     and 

•ntile    Christians    are    found    obeying    the 

;jcept  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  T-T- 

lian  expn— ly  dec!  n-niir,  in  contradiction  of 

•  charge  that  tiny  had  human  blood  at  their 

ists,  that  they  abstained  even  from  the  blood 

'  animals,  and  considered  it  unlawful  to  eat 

made  with  blood  [Tertull.,  Apol.  ix.]. 

iat  the  Apostolic  precept  was  ordinarily  bind- 

'•%  upon  ( 'In  i>tians  was  a  tact  recognised  by  the 

'ions  of  several  later  councils,  down  to  th<»e 

Orleans  in  A.D.  5;j3  and  the  Tiullan  Council 

( '"ii-tantinople  in  A.L>.  691.     St.  Augustine's 

terpretution  of  it  as  a   rule   for   Christians 


was  as  follows:  —  "No  Christian,"  he  says, 
"feels  bound  to  abstain  from  thrushes  or  small 
birds  because  their  blood  has  not  been  poured 
out,  or  from  hares  because  they  are  killed  by  a 
stroke  on  the  neck  without  shedding  their 
blood"  [Aug.,  Adv.  Faustits  xxxii.  13J.  Ob 
viously  he  would  have  discarded  all  Rabbinical 
and  tine-drawn  niceties  and  exaggerations, 
but  would  have  observed  the  principle  as  re 
gards  the  consumption  of  blood  actually 
drawn  from  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  made  into 
food,  or,  as  regards  the  eating  of  animals 
killed  by  wringing  of  the  neck  for  the  express 
purpose  of  retaining  the  blood  in  them. 

Blunt,  HEXHY  (1794—1843),  Rector  of 
T'pper  Chelsea,  a  leader  among  the  Evange 
lical  party,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  published  Sermons 
fill  several  volumes. 

Blunt,  JOHN  JAMES  [1794  —  1855].  —  Mar 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
from  1839.  His  EfafeMpUMf  CMllffMiMMi  in  the 

11  ritings  of  the  Old  anil  ..V,  //•  Ttxtmwnt,  after 
the  manner  of  Paley's  Horce  Paulina,  is 
still  a  book  much  valued.  He  also  wrote  a 
of  tin-  ];>fnnnnlt<»i,  l.n-titres  on  the 
,  Jti/tit-tt  of  the  Pariah  Priest,  and  many 
revews. 

Bocasoti.    [Bizocm.] 

Bochart  [A.D.  1599—  1677].—  A  Huguenot 
minister,  son  of  a  Huguenot  minister,  and 
nephew  of  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  was  a  great 
•ital  scholar  and  Biblical  geographer. 
His  principal  work  was  entitled  GeograjiJuo 
Sacra,  and  was  of  great  authority,  though  now 
superseded  by  later  erudition  and  discovery. 

Bockelson,    JOHN.       [MUNSTER,    ANA- 

HAl'TISTS  AT.] 


[BOCKELSON.] 

Body,  MYSTICAL.  —  A  term  used  for  that 
which  results  from  the  incorporation  of  Chris 
tians  with  Christ.  St.  Paul  states  the  fact  of 
such  incorporation  in  the  words,  "  For  we  are 
members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of 
His  Bones  ;  "  but  he  adds,  "  This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
His  Church  "  [Eph.  v.  32]. 

Boethius.  —  A  Roman  Senator,  whose  full 
name;  was  Annius  Manlius  Severimis  Boethius. 
He  was  made  Consul  in  the  year  487,  under 
<  (d'.acer,  and  alter  a  distinguished  political 
career  was  imprisoned  at  Pa  via  by  the 
Kmperor  Theodoric,  and  eventually  beheaded 
there-  in  prison  in  526.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  The  Consolation  of  2'hiln*<>j>Iii/, 
which  was  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  commented  upon  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Several  theological  works  are  also  attributed 
to  Boethius;  and  he  appears  as  a  eaint  and 
martyr  under  the  name  "  Severinus,"  com 
memorated  on  October  23rd,  the  day  of  his 
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death.  Modern  critics  consider  that  the 
writer  of  the  Consolation  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  writer  of  the  theological  works 
attributed  to  Boethius. 

Boehm.     [BEHMEX,  JACOB.] 
Bogarmitae.    [BOGOMILES.] 

Bogatzky,  CHARLES  HENRY  [A. p.  1600 — 
1774], — A  pietistic  writer,  born  at  Jankowa,  in 
Silesia,  but  resident  nearly  all  his  life  at  Halle. 
He  did  not  follow  any  profession,  though  he 
began  to  study  for  the  law,  but  gave  him 
self  up  to  Lutheran  theology,  and  became  w.-ll 
known  as  a  writer  of  devotional  books  and 
hymns.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Golden 
Treasury  of  the  Children  of  God,"  a  book  of 
short  meditations  for  every  day,  which  has 
passed  through  many  English  editions,  and 
was  once  exceedingly  popular  as  a  devotimul 
manual. 

Bogomiles. — A  Paulician  sect,  which 
appeared  at  Philippopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
monk  named  Basil.  Their  name  is  made  up 
from  two  Sclavic  roots,  Bog,  signifying 
God,  and  mil,  His  mercy  ;  but  they  were 
also  known  as  "  Phundaites,"  or  "  wearers  of 
the  girdle,"  and  "  Massilians,"  perhaps  a  cor 
rupted  form  of  "  Basilians."  Their  principles 
were  dualistic,  spirit  being  opposed  to  matter, 
and  a  Christ  such  as  the  DOCETJE  believed  in 
being  opposed  to  a  wicked  Demiurge,  or  world- 
God.  They  set  forth  the  Bible  in  seven  books, 
namely,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Revelation.  They  considered  the  Church,  with 
its  priesthood,  saints,  relics,  &c.,  as  the  inven 
tion  of  the  Devil.  Their  leader,  "Basil,  was 
burned  by  the  EmperorAlexius,  in  the  square 
before  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti 
nople,  and  the  sect  which  he  had  founded  did 
not  survive  his  death. 

Bohemia  has  been  the  scene  of  most  stir 
ring  cand  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Religion.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  ( J.-rnnn, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  some  of  its  nobles 
baptised,  and  the  country  was  thus  formerly 
recognised  as  part  of  the  See  of  Regensburg. 
A  few  years  later  (about  863),  some  mission 
aries  came  from  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the 
real  evangelisation  of  the  country  began  and 
prospered.  A  reaction  presently  took  place 
of  national  against  German  influences,  and 
there  was  a  massacre  of  Christians,  but  the 
faith  again  rose  triumphant,  and  a  bishopric 
was  founded  in  Prague,  in  973.  Heathenism 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  another  century, 
then  disappeared. 

But  there  was  always  a  characteristic  asser 
tion^  of  nationalism  in  the  country.  The 
services  of  the  Church  were  conducted  in  the 
Sclavonic  lan-ua-e.  mid  the  Bible  was  trans 
lated  into  the  same  tongue.  Communion  was 


in  both  kinds,  and  theclergy  were  in  the  c,,nxtai 

habit  of  marrying.     (ir.---..ry  VI  1.1. 

a   Bull   forbidding   the   use   of  the  Orientfi 

Lituriry,  whit-h  the  «»ri»-inal    mi— im;  ; 
brought    with  tin-in,   and  after  some   tr..ul» 
carried   his  point.      But  he  thereby 
much   irritation,    and    in    (••niM-tjucr: 
refugees  from  the  Waldensians  spread  them 
^•Ivcs  through  the  land  and  established  then! 
selves. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tv 
cvi-ntshaji]>'  nedwhich  hail  important  refl^M 
results.      The  archbishopric   of    Prague  w* 
founded  in  1  :{!»'•,  and  two  years  afterwards  ta 
University  «>f  that  city.     The  first,  by  severir 
th--  connexion  with  th<-  See  oi'  .Main/. 

the  independent  feeling  of  the  nation,  t 

more   so  as   German   inlluenee. 
with  Sclavonic,  wa>  t  h<>i  «ui,rhly  in  unison wi'fl 
the  Papacy.    The  new  University  immediate  - 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the  seminari 
of  Europe,  and  it>  pr»t',  >-ors  were  among  t  I 
ni">t  leanie'l.      Another  factor  is  to  be  I^M 
nisod  in  the  great  movement  which  we  arem 
to  witness.    The  Kni|..-r«»r  Charles  IV.,  auth 
of  the  famous  "  Golden  Hull,"  was  an  cnligbn 
cried  and   patriotic  ruier,  ea^er  for  t  i. 
of   ecclesiastical    abuses.      Hut   they  were  t  li 
strong  for  him.     He  was  more  successful 
ats  for  political  and  matt-rial  reforr 
putting    down   turhulent    robber-nobles,  a 
clearing    the    hi:rhwa\>    of    thi- 
quently,  commerce  and  husbandry  revived, a  i, 
it  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity.     It  was 
who    not    only    founded    the    University 
Prague,  but  also  caused  the  Bohemian  peo 
to  be  well  trained  in  martial  exere-i- 

In  the  rniver.-ity  of  1  \s  ,~  cducai  •. 

JOHN  Huss  (q.v.),  the  pupil  of  some  of  t  • 
earliest  professors,  and  in  course  of  time 
succeeded  to  the   Rectorship.     The  marrif  « 
of  the  King  of  England,   Ki.hud  II.,  w  ^ 
Anne  of   Hohemia,   was  the  cause    of    mt 
intercourse   bet  we,  n   th.-   two    countries,  a  •• 
thus  it  came  about,  not  only  that  the  writir 
of    \Vvclitie     wen-    circulat- d     in     I'ohen 
hut  that  some  of  his  disciples  appeared  th 
preaching.      Huss  became  an  ardent  stud 
of   the   new    teaching,    his    opinions    spr- 
rapidly,  and  Prairue  wax  placed  under  a  Pa 
interdict    for  countenancing    him.      Hut  th 
mother  m«.s:  s--rious  complication.    ' 
Great     Papal    Schism   exhibited  to  astfj^H 
( 'hristenddin  three  Pontiff-  e-icli  claiminfif t( 
th-     iT'-nuino   successor  of   S;.    INt.-r  [PA:- i 
SCHISM]    and  a  cry  rose  fr.-m  i-v«-ry  side     ! 
peace,  for  Church  reform,  and  for  purity 
doctrine.  This  la-t  object  was  taken  ujM-ver 
those  who  looked   upon  \\'y<  lifV.i  and  Huff 
false  tea (h.i-.     The  result  of  the  clamour 
the  summoninc:  of  the  Council  of  Consta  «j 
in    1414    [COUNCIL   OF   CONSTANCK].      Tl 
Husv  appear-  d.  bearing  a  safe-conduct  f 
the  Emperor   Sii^ismund  ;  it  was  disrojran 
ami  he,  and  MX-H  aft-i  \vard<  his  pupil,, l^ri. 
were  burnt.     [JEROME  OF  PKAUTE.] 
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The  result  of  this  shameful  treachery  was 
•  kindle  in  Bohemia  a  fierce  anger.  The 
niversity  of  Prague  published  a  manifesto 
Idressed  to  all  Christendom,  vindicating  the 
.emory  of  their  Professor,  denouncing  his 
•ath  as  murder,  and  the  Council  as  an  assem- 
y  of  the  satraps  of  Antichrist.  The  nobles 
ent  further,  and  took  an  oath  that  they 
ould  regard  any  man  who  called  them 
jretics  as  a  liar,  and  would  defend  theni- 
dves  against  any  attempt  to  hinder  them 
om  hearing  the  Gospel.  Meanwhile,  the 
ouncil  had  elected  a  n--w  pope.  .Martin  V., 
hose  first  care  was  to  put  down  Hussism  in 
ohemia.  lie  adjured  all  the  kings  of 
hristendom  "by  the  wounds  of  Chri.>t."  t" 
d  him  in  exterminating  "  that  sacrilegious 
id  accursed  nation."  Thus  exhorted,  Sigis- 
und  and  his  neighbours  resolved  upon  a  new 
i  aside,  and  the  undismayed  Bohemians  pre- 
ired  to  meet  it.  Space  will  not  suffer  us  to 
How  out  in  detail  the  history  of  the  horrible 
ar  which  followed,  and  lasted  for  eighteen 
>ars.  We  ''an  only  summarise.  The  first 
ood  was  shed  in  October,  141'J.  The  Hus>- 
;-s  met  on  a  plain  near  Prague,  some  40,000 

number,  for  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 

liich  they  received  in  hoth  kinds.   They  \\<T- 

!  by  the  Imj)erial  troops,  who  were  put 

lliuht     under   the    brilliant    leadership  of 
skaJZiSK A],  whose  endeavours  were  seconded 

this  critical  moment  by  the  Turks,  who 
tack' d  the  Empire  on  the  eastern  t'nm- 
'?r,  and  forced  the  Emperor  to  draw 
f  liis  forces.  Ziska  th«  n  issued  a  ]tassi'>nate 
>peal  t«»  the  nation,  siirninir  it  '•  Xi>ka  of  the 
ialice;  in  the  hope  of  (iod,  Chief  of  the 
iborites."  The  la.-t  name  was  derived  from 
e  habit  of  til-  Hussites,  of  meeting  on  hill- 
lo  which  they  gave  such  names  as 
."" Tabor," etc.  In  answer  t-i  hisajipeal, 
ds,  poorly  armed  and  disciplined, 
x'kod  to  Ziska's  standard  on  "  Mount  Tabor," 
d  he  !«•(!  tin-in  into  Prague,  defeating  another 
nperial  army  on  tin  w.iy  and  M-i/ing  their 
ms  for  his  own  men.  At  Prague  much 
olence  was  committed  by  the  victorious 
Some  of  the  monks  were  killed, 
t>y  being  peculiarly  obnoxious  for  their 
•position  to  Huss,  and  500  churches  and 
ouasteries  were  pillaged.  Then  Sigismund 
mself  appeared  before  Prague,  and  besieged 
with  100,000  men.  H.- was  driven  in  dis- 
•ace  away.  He  came  again  the  same  year 
420),  and  once  more  was  defeated.  The 
thusiasm  ,,f  the  Bohemians  was  unbounded, 
ley  held  a  Diet  and  ded.ired  tint  Siirismund 
ould  not  be  King  of  Bohemia,  that  they 
)uld  offer  the  crown  to  no  man  who  should 
ny  them  (1)  free  (iospel  -  preaching,  (2) 
>mmunion  in  both  kinds,  (3)  Secularisation 

Church  property,  except  so  much  as  mi-lit 

eld   a  subsistence  to   parochial   clergy,  (4) 

qual  laws  to  laity  and  clergy  alike.     Sigis- 

•.1  proposals  t..  the  Di.'-t,  that  if  they 

•uld  accept  him  as  king  he  would  satisfy  all 
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their  just  demands.  They  indignantly  replied- 
that  he  had  broken  his  word  with  Huss,  and 
could  not  be  trusted  again.  Again,  therefore, 
the  war  broke  out,  cruelties  and  excesses  were 
committed  on  both  sides,  cities  were  burned, 
and  fields  drenched  with  blood.  All  indus 
tries  were  suspended.  The  little  nation  kept 
the  Empire  at  bay,  and  Ziska  registered  one 
victory  after  another.  Before  he  died,  he 
fought  sixteen  pitched  battles,  of  which  he 
did  not  lose  one.  He  was  succeeded  by 
PKOCOPIUS  (q.v.),  whose  success  was  equally 
great.  But  now  discord  began  to  show 
itself.  There  had  always  been  differences  of 
opinion,  inevitable  in  the  throes  of  a  gi •»  at 
change;  the  Taborites  were  uncompromising 
in  their  hostility  to  the  Empire,  but  there 
were,  others  who,  while  insisting  on  their 
riirht  to  communion  in  both  kinds,  were 
unwilling  to  break  with  the  Church  of  Koine. 
[CALIXTINS.]  These  differences  had  been 
sunk  in  face  of  the  common  danger,  but  on 
the  death  of  Ziska,  the  "  Taborites"  acknow 
ledged  Procopius  as  leader,  the  ( 'alixtins  chose 
another  named  Coribcrt,  and  tin;  "Orphans" 
(those  who  deel.nvd  that  in  Ziska  they  had 
lost  their  father,  and  would  never  have 
another)  refused  to  choose  any  one.  But 
airain  the  common  danger  sufficed  to  heal  the 
differences,  and  the  devoted  Hussites  once 
more  nut  fn.ni  70,000  to  100,000  pick- d 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  at  the  battle  of  Aussig, 
between  Dresden  and  Toplitz,  on  Sunday 
morning,  .Inne  16th,  1426.  Wonderful  to 
tell,  !.">, ooo  fell  on  one  side,  and  only  thirty 
on  the  other.  All  the  waggons,  artillery, 
tents  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victoriou>  Hussites. 

Pope  Martin  then  called  on  none  other  than 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  heretics.  The  latter, 
accepting  the  invitation,  found  no  response  in 
Knirland  when  he  appealed  for  help,  but  cross- 
in  LT  to  Belgium,  and  preaching  in  Mechlin,  he 
d  a  furore  of  excitement  in  his  favour. 
Contemporary  writers  declare  that  180,000 
men  joined  him,  but  this  is  probably  an  exag 
geration.  The  effect  in  Bohemia  was  to  move 
hundreds  of  Roman  Catholics  to  unite  with  their 
heroic  f  ello  w  -country  men  in  defence  of  national 
liberty.  In  June,  1427,  the  Hussites  met 
the  great  army  off  the  town  of  Meiss,  and  sent 
it  living  in  all  directions.  The  booty  was  so 
immense  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bohemia 
who  was  not  made  rich.  [Wylie's  History 
of  Protestantism,  i.  196.]  The  Pope  urged 
Beaufort  to  make  another  attempt,  but  he  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  returned  home.  Pro 
copius  then  hoped  to  make  peace,  and  proposed 
honourable  terms  to  Sigismund.  They  were 
refused,  war  was  resumed,  and  at  Reisenberg, 
Aug.  14th,  1431,  the  Hussites  again  routed 
an  Imperial  army.  Then  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  sent  friendly  letters  to  them;  the 
Council  of  Basle  was  in  session,  and  they  were 
invited  to  send  deputies.  With  some  hesita- 
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tion  they  consented ;  a  company  of  300,  led 
by  Procopius,  appeared.  Three  months' fruit 
less  debate  ensued;  the  deputies  then  departed, 
but  invited  the  Council  in  its  turn  to  send 
representatives  to  Pi-ague.  There  things  wei it 
more  smoothly,  and  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  few  points  already  named 
should  be  accepted,  but  that  the  right  of  in 
terpretation  should  belong  to  the  Council. 
This  is  the  agreement  known  as  the  Com/xic- 
tata.  Thereupon  many  of  the  Bohemians, 
especially  the  Calixtins,  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See,  the  cup  being 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  Sigismund  was 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
Taborites,  however,  headed  by  Procopius, 
rejected  the  arrangement,  the  breach  widened 
between  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 
at  Lipau,  twelve  miles  from  Prague,  May  29th, 
1434.  The  Taborites  were  defeated,  and 
Procopius  was  slain.  So  ended  the  Hussite 
wars. 

When  peace  was  thus  made  and  Sigismund 
was  master  of  the  situation,  he  at  once  broke 
the  Compactata,  and  restored  the  dominancy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Bohemia.  A  cry  arose 
on  every  side  against  this  fresh  treachery, 
and  war  was  on  the  point  of  once  more  break 
ing  out,  when  Sigismund  died.  Several 
chequered  years  followed;  the  Compactata 
was  soon  annulled  by  the  Pope.  Moreover, 
the  old  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Huss 
ites.  The  Bohemian  king,  Podiebrad,  found 
his  position  excessively  difficult,  and  his  reign 
was  a  distracted  one.  The  Taborites  withdrew 
in  disappointment ;  they  were  allowed  a  city 
to  dwell  in— which  they  named  Tabor — with 
certain  lands  round  it,  and  here  they  practised 
husbandry  and  labour,  and  were  prosperous. 
It  once  happened  that  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  after 
wards  Pope  Pius  II.,  travelling  that  way,  was 
entertained  by  them,  and,  heretics  though 
they  were,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  welcome 
they  gave  him.  About  I4o5  they  formed 
themselves  into  an  organised  body,  which 
called  itself  the  "  United  Brethren."  Calix 
tins  as  well  as  Romanists  from  that  time 
hated  them,  and  even  King  Podiebrad  perse 
cuted  them.  When  they  wanted  bishops  to 
carry  on  their  ministry  they  fell  back  upon 
Acts  i. ;  they  selected  twelve  men,  and  put 
twelve  sealed-up  voting- papers  into  the  hands 
of  a  child,  who,  after  prayers,  distributed  them. 
Nine  were  blanks,  the  receivers  of  the  other 
three  received  imposition  of  hands  from  some 
Waldensian  pastors.  One  of  the  three  was 
afterwards  martyred  at  Vienna.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  200  congregations  of  these  United 
Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  When, 
therefore,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  reached 
Bohemia,  there  was  soil  ready  prepared  for 
the  sowing.  The  Calixtins  were  doubt 
ful.  Except  in  the  matter  of  the  cup  in 
Communion  they  were  in  union  with  the 
Roman  Church,  and  though  some  of  their 


-for  a  while  welcomed  tin-    Lutheran 
they  finally  joined  the  Imperial  \ 
thria.     The  records  arc  once  more  filled  wr 

•it inn  and  martyrdom  ;  men  and  worn* 
died  in  the  lire  with  invincible  coura_-          1 
u  Brethren "  were  driven  from  their  horn* 
though  they  had  tried  to  keep  aloof  from  tl 
strife.    Hut  the  national  spirit  ri>in-  oiici-  mo 
under    these    cruelties,    the    Emperor  Fcra 
nand   ealled  the  .Jesuits  to  his  aid,  and  und 
their  zeal  and  skiltuln-  s-  the  Koman  reliflm 
which  dy  to  die,  once  more  revive 

Maximilian    11.,    who    cam"    to  the    Impt-ri 
throne  in  l.">i>4,  was  anxious  to   rest  ore  pfll 
and  a  parliament  at  Prague  in   l.'»7.')  enact 
that  those  bodies  which  communi. -at.-d  in  bo 
kinds,  the  I'alixtins,    the    I'nited    Brethre 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvini-ts  might  dn 
up    a    common    Confession  of    E.iith.      B 
the  bright    hopes  of    the    1'iott  -tants    wi 
dashed   by    the    death    of    Maximilian.     T 
intrigues  which  followed  for  the  crowns  of  t 
Empire  and  of  Bohemia  are  no  part  of  oursiK 
ject.     They  ended    in  the    establishment 
Matthias  as    Emperor,  and  of  his  C,,UMII  F« 
dinand  as  Kiiiir  of  Bohemia.    The  Jesuits  Wi 
triumphant;  again  tin-  persecution  began;, 
last  came  the  crisis.     In    1018  some  of  m 
principal   barons   met   to   r«  insult    on   pub 
affairs.      A   royal   mandate   was  issued,  f<te 
bidding   them   to   meet    on   pain   of    deat- 
the    Protestants    marched     straight    to    t': 
Hradschin,  the  palace  crowning  the  heigl 
on    which    New    Prague    is    built,    entfjfl 
the    council   chamber,  and    threw  the   roy* 
councillors    out  of    the   window.     This  a* 
known   as  the  Itefem^ti-ntiun  of  7V<///w,  * 
the  signal  for  the  great  THIRTY  Yi  \us'  Wy 
The  details  of  that  war  will  be  found  in  th 
place.  As  faras  Bohemia  was  cone*  in-  d,  it  end 
in  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  ;  fire  a  -\ 
sword  did  their  work  eflieiently  :  th  •  flower 
the  nobility  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  S^H 
families  of  the  commonalty  emigrated.    Thi 
were  four   millions  of  ptM.pl,    when  the  ** 
began,  not  one-fifth  of  that    number  when 
ended.  And  thus  Boh. -mia  lost  its  place  amo  '• 
the  nations.     Its  very  1  tnirn  tir<   and  literfll 
were  trampled  under  foot,  an<i  s.-i.-i,ce  and  ; 
also.     "I   «!•»   not   know  any  scholar  who  d 
tinguished    himself    in    Bohemia    after    1 
expulsion  of  the  Prot. -tints."  says  a  Roir 
Catholic     writ.-r:     "with     that    period    1 
history  of    the   Bohemians   ends,  and  that 
other  nations  in  Bohemia  begins/' 

Bolingbroke  [A.D.  1672-1751].- 
freethinking  nobleman  of  great  abili 
whose  opinions  had  much  influence  on  1 
hiirher  classes  during  the  reigns  of  Qu« 
Anne  and  tin-  first  two  Hanoverian  kin 
He  may  be  Hid  to  have  originated  that  c« 
temptuous  patronage  of  Christianity  as 
useful  kind  of  religious  police  system,  wh 
was  common  among  the  statesmen  of 
eighteenth  century. 
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Bollandists.   [ACTA  SANCTORUM.] 

Bollandus,  JOHN  [A.D.  1596 — 1665]. — 
'he  first  of  the  learned  succession  of  hagio- 
>gists,  who,  from  him,  have  been  called 

SOLLANDISTS  (q.V.). 

Bolseua,  MIKACLE  OF.  [CORPUS  CHRISTI.] 

Bona,  CARDINAL  [A.D.  1609 — 1674]. — A 
••arncd  liturgical  writer,  whose  original  name 
'as  John  Bonne  de  Lesdiguieres.  He  was  born 
t  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont,  on  October  10th, 
609,  became  a  Cistercian  monk  at  the  early 
ge  of  fifteen,  at  forty-two  became  General  of 
is  Order  in  Italy,  and  after  filling  important 
terary  posts  under  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
/as  made  Cardinal  by  Clement  IX.  (1669). 
lis  earliest  work  was  one  entitled  J)e 
tivina  J'tiatrHu'tKf,  his  most  important  an 
istorii-al  commentary  on  and  exposition 
f  the  Roman  Liturgy,  and  everything  con- 
ected  with  it,  entitled  De  rebu»  Liturgicit. 
'he  latter  was  originally  printed  in  1671,  but 
i  1747  an  edition,  with  elaborate  notes  by 
ala,  was  published  at  Turin,  and  this  is  even 
lore  valuable  than  the  original  work. 

Bonaventura,   ST.   [A.D.   1221—1274], 

tiled  'ihe  $<  rapine  l>»<-t<>r.  He  was  born  at 
'•agnan  a,  in  Tu» -any,  his  family  name  being 
Movanni  Fidan/a.  In  1213  lie  entered  the 
rder  of  Friars  Minors,  and  studied  at  l'ari> 
nder  Alexander  Hales;  afterwards  he  taught 
ivinity  in  the  same  university,  and  took  his 
octor's  decree,  in  company  with  St.  Thomas 
iquinas,  in  12").").  In  the  fallowing  yiar,  on 
he  death  of  John  of  Parma,  he  was  elected 
Teneral  of  his  Onler,  whereupon  he  laboured 
o  reform  its  decayed  discipline,  and  defended 
:  warmly  again>t  the  attack-  of  Giraldus  of 
vbbeville,  and  William  de  St.  Amour.  At  a 
;eneral  chapter  of  the  Order  held  at  Pisa,  he 
irected  the  Minorites  everywhere  to  exhort 
he  people  in  their  sermons  to  pray  to  the 
Uessed  Virgin  and  worship  her,  when  they 
icard  the  sound  of  the  bell.  He  also  first 
ut n>d need  the  establishment  of  religious 
on  fraternities,  or  sodalities,  of  laymen, 
vhich  he  set  on  foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In 
272  lie  had  the  singular  and  distinguished 
trivilego  conferred  upon  him  of  nominating 
o  the  Popodom,  the  Cardinals  being  unable 
o  come  to  any  conclusion  amongst  themselves, 
nd  unanimously  agreeing  to  leave  the  matter 
n  the  hands  of  Bonaventura,  who  named 
rheodore,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  known  as 
^ope  Gregory  X.  This  Pope,  in  gratitude, 
nadehim  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Albano  in  1274. 
Ie  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
>f  Lyons,  but  died  before  its  conclusion,  aged 
ifty-three.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
learly  all  the  prelates  present  in  that 
issembly.  He  was  rammi/ed  by  Pope  Sixtus 
LT.  in  1482,  and  is  commemorated  on  July 
t4th.  His  works  occupy  eight  folio  volumes, 
n  the  original' edition  of  1588. 


Boniface,  ST.  [A.D.  680  —  755],  Arch 
bishop  of  Mayence,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Germany.  His  baptismal  name  was  Winfred, 
and  he  was  born  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire ; 
he  was  educated  first  in  the  monastery  of 
Exeter,  then  in  that  of  Nutshalling  in  Hamp 
shire.  Here  by  the  advice  of  the  Abbot 
Winbert,  he  took  holy  orders.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  priest,  and, 
after  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  his  own 
countrymen,  in  716  he  passed  over  into 
Freisland,  to  assist  the  aged  Willibrood,  then 
at  Utrecht.  He  returned  shortly  after  to 
England,  but  in  7 18  departed  a  second  time 
for  Hessen  and  Freisland,  taking  with  him 
commendatory  letters  from  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  About  this  time,  being  at 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  II. 
missionary  for  the  Germans  eastward  of  the 
Rhine.  He  commenced  his  labours  in 
Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed 
through  Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptising  flu- 
people  and  n  nst dating  churches  to  the 
M  rvice  of  the  true  God.  In  723  Pope  Gregory 
r<  called  him  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  him 
Ilisbop,  whereupon  he  took  the  name  of 
HoniJ'aeiut.  Upon  his  return  into  Hessen  he 
built  churches  and  monasteries,  and  brought 
over  from  his  native  country  colonies  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  In  732  lie  received 
the  pallium,  together  with  the  primacy  over 
all  Germany,  and  power  to  erect  such 
bishoprics  as  he  thought  fit.  In  virtue  of 
this  authority  he  founded  the  sees  of  Freis- 
ingen  and  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to 
the  original  see  of  Passau) ;  Erfurt,  in 
Thuringia;  Baraburg  (afterwards  Paderborn), 
in  Hessen;  Wiirzburg, in Franeonia ;  andEich- 
etadt,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria ;  also  re 
establishing  Salzburg.  In  743  he  presided  in 
the  Synod  of  Leptines;  the  year  following, 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and 
about  745  he  was  raised  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  see  of  Mayence.  Ten  years  after  this  he 
returned  to  his  apostolical  labours  in  Freis 
land,  where  he  preached  and  converted 
many  thousands  of  the  Pagans ;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  to  give  to  them  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
furious  troop  of  these  heathen,  at  a  place 
called  Dockum,  where  he  perished,  together 
with  fifty-two  of  his  companions,  June  5th, 
7 oo.  He  is  commemorated  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Boni  Homines.  [PERFECTI.] 

Boni  Pneri  and  Boni  Valet  i,  two  of 

the  many  names  given  to  the  BEGHAKDS. 

Bonivard  [1493—1570],  Prior  of  St. 
Victor,  a  great  scholar  and  wit.  His  hatred 
to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy,  who  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  further  preferment,  induced 
him  to  join  with  the  patriots  of  Geneva  to 

S "event   their   city  becoming  subject  to  the 
uke.     In   1519  the  Duke  entering  the  city, 
Bonivard  fled,  but  was  caught  and  imprisoned 
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for  a  time,  and  afterwards  released.  Iii 
1530  he  again  fell  by  treachery  into  the  power 
of  Duke  Charles,  who  imprisoned  him  in  tin- 
Castle  of  Chillon,  at  the  extremity  of  tins 
Lake  of  Geneva.  His.  captivity  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  the  pen  of  Byron.  In 
1536  the  castle  was  taken  by  tin-  IM  in.  sc,  and 
Bonivard  was  set  at  liberty  to  find  his  Priory 
demolished;  but  the  Genovese  gave  him  a 
liberal  pension  till  his  death.  His  literary 
works  are  interesting  but  not  reliable. 

Boiiner,  KDMIND  [A.D.  about  1495—1569]. 
— Bishop  of  London  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  by  Queen  Mary.  Ho 
was,  in  fact,  Bishop  of  London  for  thirty 
I  [A.D.  1539  — 1569]  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth;  but  for  fourteen  years  of 
that  long  period — under  Edward  and  Eliza- 
both — he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  by 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  during  those 
years  he  was  superseded  by  Ridley  and 
Grindal. 

Bonner  was  born  about  the  middle  of  Henry 
VII. 's  reign,  and  was,  therefore,  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Henry  VIII.  Among  the 
evil  reports  which  surrounded  him  in  later 
life,  there  was  one  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  Davenham,  in 
Cheshire  ;  but  however  this  report  may  have 
originated,  it  is  now  well  known,  on  the  au 
thority  of  Lord  Lechmere,  Baron  of  the  Ex 
chequer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  early  in  the  last  century,  that  the 
traditions  of  his  family  distinctly  contradicted 
this  report,  and  that  the  Bonnera  were  re 
spectable  tenant-farmers,  renting  land  of  the 
Lechmeres  near  Severn  End,  their  very  ancient 
seat  in  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  Worcester 
shire;  and  letters  from  the  bishop  still  existing 
among  the  muniments  of  Sir  Edmund  Antony 
Harley  Lechmere,  of  Severn  End  and  Rydd 
Court,  confirm  the  contradiction,  by  showing 
that  Bonner  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
his  father's  old  landlord  as  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  if  the  report  had  been  well- 
founded. 

Bonner  also  received  his  early  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lechmere  of  the  day, 
probably  at  the  Grammar  School  of  II. < 
Castle.  From  school  the  future  bishop  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated,  and  on  July 
13th,  1519,  took  his  degree  at  Broadgates 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  College.  Shortly  after 
wards  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made 
Doctor  of  the  Canon  Law  in  1525.  At  this 
time  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
for  York  diocese  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Cardinal  through  his  connection  with 
some  office  belonging  to  the  groat  coll -ire 
\vhich  "Wolsoy  was  building  opposite  to 
Broadgates  Hall.  After  the  fall  ami  death 
of  the  Cardinal,  Bonner.  passed  into  the 
e  of  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of  his  chap 


lains,  and  was  much  employed  in  UK- 
matic  work  connected  with  the  kinir  s  divorct 
from  Catharine  of  Arra^on.  He  \vas  suit  u 
ambassador  to  Denmark,  to  tin  Kmp.-ro 
Charl>  s  V.,  and  to  r'rancis,  king  of  France* 
his  bold  and  determined  defence  of  th- 
liberties  of  Englishmen  in  France,  and  o 
th»-  king's  independence  of  the  Pope b. -ing  Mich 
that  the  French  king  thr«  atened  him  \vith 
hundred  strokes  of  a  halbert,  and  the  Pop 
talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  throwing  hit 
into  a  cauldron  of  melted  li-ad. 

Fr»m  tin-  time  of  Wolsey 's  death,  in   1">3< 
to  that   of  Henry  V  I  II..  in  1517.  I'-mii.  : 
ehietly  abroad,  ensured  in  hi.-  -  <npl( 

matic    employments,  and    w;uj  amli.i-vi.iur    t 
•iiinyat   the  time   when    Edward   VI.  sut 
.    d  his   father.       II.    had  held  .-eVeral  pan 
chial  cliarges,  was  Prebendary  of  St.   Paul' 
and  for  t:. 

In   153S,  while   amha.-.-ad"r    to    tie 
Frai.  -  nominated  to  the  bi>ho:  i 

H.  •!«•!..  i-d;  but  before  the  day  arrived  lor  his  coi 
MOration  he  was  apjx tinted  to  tl.  ado 

and  was  1  in  St.    1 

about  six  monthsaftei  \\  ud-.oii  A  jail  Uh,  1">1 
under  a  commission  from  Archbishop  « 'i  nim 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  tv 
other  bishops.  Cranmer's  ab  >m  h 

consecration  was,  doubt  i-  tal,  fur  ! 

must  have  been  on  friendly  terms  %s 
since  he  had  appointed  him  to  the  offi^H 
Master  of  the  Faculties,  an  office   similar 
that  which  he  had  held  under  Wolsey. 

The  career  of  Bishop  Bonner  up  to  tr  < 
point,  that  is,  for  the  first  twenty  ; 
official  life,   had    boon    that    mixed    one 
churchman  and  state-man   which  v. 
mon  among  the  clergy  of  media-val  times,  a    :! 
the  natural  reward  of  his  successful  diploma    j 
was  a  bishopric  ;  but  for  the  r,..st  of  his  life    • 
takes  his  place  in  history  as  Bishop  of  Lon^^l 
one  so  popular  among  the  Romania-  in  I. 
don,  that  when  }i<>  came  out  of  the  M  u- 
prifion after  his  l«>n-_r  imprisonment  durii. 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  "all  the  j.eoj.l,-  by  t 
way  bade  him  welcome  home,  both  m-  : 
women, and  crowded  round  to  kiss  hi.-  h  :• 
one    so    odious    to    the    Peformer-    that 
language  was   too    strong   to    express    th 
abhorrence    of   his    character   and   ad: 
t  ration. 

A>  Bishop  of  London  Bonner  was  hrou«     I 
into  a  prominent  official  connection  with  ' 
persecution  carried  <>n  airainst  the  Pn.testa 
durinir  the  reiirn  of  <lu«-i-n    Mary,  under  • 
influence  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  friiirs* 
were  brought   to   KiiLrlmd  through   : 
nnhappv  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
virtue  of  his  ofh'ce  he  examined  in   his  C 
Court  all  who  were  sent  b.-r'»re  him 
the  civil  authorities  under  the  aecusation     i 
heresy,     provide  1    th'  :  -  sident  in 

citie<    of     London    «T    W.-tminMer,    or 
counties  of  Middlesex  or   !•'.--•  x.      I  hiring 
three  years  anda-half  over  which  the  jK-rsc 
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ion  extended,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
.eventeen  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
even  who  were  eventually  burned  on  the 
•harge  of  heresy,  were  thus  sent  before  him, 
he  persecution  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
netropolis  and  the  east  of  England.  The 
jopular  idea  of  Bonner  is  that  he  went  about 
eeking  for  prey,  like  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for 
>lood ;  and  although  he  was  never  present  at 
me  of  the  burnings,  he  is  represented  in  this 
ight  by  the  poet  Cowper : — 

"  When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Mary's  court. 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a.  wake, 
Enjoyed  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake." 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
Conner  "  received  in  his  judicial  capacity 
hose  who  were  sent  to  him  ;ts  prisoners, 
hose  who  had  been  apprehended  and 
uiiunitted  to  prison  by  order  of  the  lYi\  y 
,'ouncil,  or  of  Commissioners  appointed  Lv 
he  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  London,  as  the 
i\v  then  stood,  had  no  more  power  or  autho- 
ity  to  refuse  to  exm  i>(-  his  office  as  ecdr- 
iastical  judge  than  a  judi;e  of  ax-i/e  has  to 
efuse  to  try  the  prisoners  hioii^ht  i.efi.re  him 
t  a  gaol  delivery."  The  test  <>f  orthodoxy 
i  la  1.  >y  laid  down  by  the  government  of  the 
a  "an  acknowledgment  of  the  dogma 
f  Trans ubstantiation,  and  a  ivcrjitinn  of  the 
loly  Communion  in  one  kind  only."  Neither 
lonner  nor  any  other  bishop  could  alter  or 
bolish  this  te.-t  :  and  tin-  duty  laid  UJM-II 
iciu  hy  the  law  was  that  of  declaring  to  the 
ivil  authorities  whether  tin-  ace  used  persons 
rough!  before  them  accej.ted  or  rejected  this 
•>t.  When  any  accepted  it,  a  return  to  that 
trect  was  made  to  the  sheriff  1>y  the  l.ishi-ji, 
nd  the  former  set  the  person  free.  \Vh«-n 
ay  rejected  the  test,  a  similar  return  was 
lade  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  person  was  de- 
lined,  to  be  afterwards  ex.-euted  by  burning 
nder  the  sheriff's  direction. 

But  large  as  was  the  number  of  persons 
urned  under  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
•iends  of  Queen  Mary,  the  number  of  the  ac- 
used  who  escapi-d  under  the  influence  of  the 
English  bishops  was  far  greater.  "The 
ishops,"  writ.-  l-'-x.-,  the  martyndogist, 
afraid  l)elike  of  the  number,  to  put  so  many 
t  once  to  death" — he  is  speaking  of  twenty 
mo  persons  who  had  been  sent  up  to  Bonner 
•om  Colchester  by  Lord  Oxford  and  seven 
t  her  magistrates — "sought  means  to  deliver 
iem;  and  HO  they  did,  drawing  out  a  very 
ley  submission  for  them,  or  rather  siitt'eriiig 
"•in  to  draw  it  out  themselves."  Upon  this 
ibmission  tho*e  twenty-two  prisoners  were 
d  returned  by  Bonner  as  not  guilty  of 
eresy,  and  were  sent  home  free.  Perhaps 

was  the  same  as  regards  the  attempt  in 
ther  cases,  tin. ugh  not  always  as  to  the 
iccess;  for  Philip  and  Mary  and  their  ad- 
isers  were  frequently  rebuking  Bonner  and 
ther  bishops  for  their  leniency. 


The  Bishop's  manner  and  appearance  evi 
dently  gave  countenance  to  that  unfavourable 
view  of  his  character  which  was  entertained  by 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  short 
and  stout  in  person,  with  the  aspect  of  a  free- 
living  man ;  and  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
just  remembered  him,  says  that  when  a  par 
ticularly  ill-favoured  figure,  intended  for 
Bonner,  was  shown  to  him  in  Foxe's  "  Book 
of  Martyrs,"  to  vex  him,  "  he  laughed,  saying, 
4  A  vengeance  on  the  fool ;  how  could  he  get 
my  picture  drawn  so  right?''  Anecdotes 
arc  told  of  him  which  show  his  good  nature. 
But  allowing  that  some  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  him  for  examination  were  provocative,  and 
that  martyrdom  had  a  strange  fascination  for 
them,  which  a  man  of  Bonner's  disposition  was 
not  likely  to  appreciate,  and  which  often  made 
it  impossible  to  save  them  from  their  fate,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  excuse  the  levity 
and  brutality  with  which  he  treated  persons 
\\ho>e  coin-age  and  consistency  deserved  ad 
miration,  as  the  terrible  fate  impending  over 
them  demands!  pity. 

OIK-  is  glad,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  the  educated  and 
cultured  men  who  wm-  sent  to  the  Bishop 
for  examination  met  \\ith  treatment  of  a 
vi  iv  different  kind.  "I  was  brought  into 
his  presence."  \\r«'te  Archdeacon  Philp«t, 
'•  win  re  he  sat  at  a  table  alone,  with  thiv.  or 
four  of  his  chaj.lains  waiting  upon  him,  and 
his  registrar.  '  M aster  1'hilpot,  you  are  wel 
come;  give  me  your  hand.'  With  that,  because 
lie  so  gently  put  forth  his  hand,  I,  to  render 
courtesy  for  courtesy,  kissed  my  hand,  and 
gave  him  the  same.  *I  am  right  sorry  for 
your  trouble,  and  I  promise  you  I  knew  not, 
until  within  these  two  hours,  of  your  being 
here.  I  pray  yon,  what  was  the  can--  of 
your  sending  hither?  for  I  promise  you  I 
know  nothing  thereof  as  yet,  neither  would  I 
you  should  think  I  was  the  cause  thereof. 
And  1  marvel  that  other  men  will  trouble  me 
with  their  matters  ;  but  I  must  be  obedient  to 
my  betters;  and  I  suppose  men  speak  othcr- 
\\  ise  of  me  than  I  deserve.'  " 

Justice  compels  us  to  add  that  Bonner's 
admirably-kept  register  still  gives  testimony 
to  the  bii>iness- like  manner  in  which  he 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  see  of  London. 
That  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest  principle 
is  only  too  evident;  but  he  at  least  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  he  went  to  the 
Tower  or  the  Marshalsea  for  them  with  as 
much  resolution  as  Cranmer  or  Ridley,  and 
submitted  to  lose  his  bishopric  twice  rather 
than  change  them.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  under  Edward  VI.,  he  was  im 
prisoned  for  five  years  by  the  Privy  Council, 
which  treated  him  so  harshly  that  it  ac 
tually  issued  an  order  for  his  bed  to  be  taken 
away,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  lie  on 
straw.  When  the  Council  was  committing 
him  to  the  Fleet,  Bonner  retorted  upon  them, 
"  I  have  a  few  goods,  my  carcase,  and  my 
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soul.  The  two  former  you  may  take  away,  the 
last  is  out  of  your  power."  He  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
he  had  refused  to  take  it  to  her  brother,  the 
boy-king  Edward,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea  from  1560  until  his  death  on 
September  5th,  1569.  An  order  of  his  suc- 
<  -essor,  Grindal,  exists  among  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  dated 
September  9th,  1569,  and  which  directs  th-it 
as  Bonner  had  been  under  sentence  of  excom 
munication  in  the  Court  of  Arches  for  eight  or 
nine  years  without  seeking  absolution,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  buried  at  night.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  in  the  prisoners'  pit  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark,  presuma 
bly  without  any  burial  service  being  said  over 
his  remains. 

Bonosians. — The  followers  of  Bonosus, 
Bishop  of  Sardica,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Their  distinctive  theological  tenet 
was  that  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  God  by 
adoption  only,  and  not  "  God  of,"  that  is  pro 
ceeding  from,  "God,"  as  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

Sons  Honini.es. — A  name  given  to  the 
strict  FRANCISCANS,  or  Friars  Minim.  They 
were  introduced  into  England  by  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
There  were  houses  of  the  Bone  Homines  at 
Berkhampstead,  Ashbridge,  and  Edyngton. 

Borbelites.     [BARBELITES.] 
Borbonians.     [BARBELITES.] 

Borrelists. — Mennonites  or  Dutch  Bap 
tists,  who  were  the  followers  of  Adam  Borrel 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  very 
similar  to  the  Quakers. 

Borronieo,  ST.  CHARLES  [A.D.  1538 — 
1584],  was  born  of  illustrious  and  pious 
parents,  at  the  Castle  of  Arona,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  He  studied  at  Milan  and  at 
I 'a  via,  arid  at  both  was  distinguished,  though 
but  a  boy,  for  his  virtue  and  piety;  he 
knew,  it  is  said,  but  two  streets,  that  "which 
led  to  church  and  that  which  led  to  the 
schools.  Pius  IV.,  who  was  his  uncle,  having 
adopted  him,  invested  him  at  the  early  ago  of 
twenty-three  with  the  purple,  and  employ.  -I 
him  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  busi 
ness,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Borromeo 
it  was,  in  fact,  who  inspired  the  aged  pontiff 
with  an  energy  and  activity  so  surprising  in 
one  of  his  years.  The  Council  of  Trent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  sittings,  having  re 
commended  to  the  Pope  that  a  compendium 
of  Christian  doctrine  should  be  drawn  uj>, 
Pius  entrusted  the  execution  of  this  work  to 
his  nephew,  who,  associating  with  himself 
Francisco  Foreiro,  a  Portuguese;  Leonardo 
Marini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano  ;  and  Egidio 


Foscarari,  Bishop  of  Modena,  completed,  in 

15G6,  the  work  which  is  known  a>   tin-  cele- 
bratrd     ('(itff/u*itin.s    Trititnt  </</<*,    Catechismut 
Rn, minus,   or    Cathechismus    ad  parochoa.      In 
order  to  avoid  tin-  solicitations  of  his  parents 
to  inarry,  he  took  priests'   orders,   and  soon 
after  was  made  Archbishop ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  by  tin-  1'ope  to  go  into  residei ice  till 
loii."),  upon  which  <>cca.-ion  he  was  received  by 
his  people  like  a  secoii'  1  St.  Ambrose,  whom  he 
thenceforth   took   as   his  model.     Heat  once 
ijave    lij)    every    Other    benefice,  abandoned  all 
his  paternal  property,  and  divided  the  revenues 
of  his   church,  according  to  the  ancient  use, 
into  three  jx>rtions :  one  for  the  poor,  another 
for  the  wants  of  his  church,  and  the  third  foi 
himself,  of  the   u>e  of   which   last   he  gave  a 
rigid   account   to   his   provincial    synod.       In 
his    palace     he    made    a    like     reformation. 
everything  that   >i\»uivd  of  the  world,  and 
luxury,    and    pomp    he    dismissed :    lie    re 
duced  the  number  of  his  servants,  lay  always 
on    hard     boards,     and     observed     protracted 
rigorous  fasts.     In  fact,  his  entire  house  re* 
s.  mbled    that    of  a    religious   community,  anc 
his  pious   and  admirable  example  I 
spread    its    good    effect    throughout     Italy 
(irieved   at    the    sad    lack    of    discipline   anc 
religion  amongst  the  cleriry  of  his  diocese,  h( 
set  himself  to  reform  this  evil,  for  which  pur 
pose  he  held,  at  different  periods,  six  proviin-ia 
councils  and  eleven  diocesan  synods;  and,  11 
order  to  see  that  the  wise  and  admirable  regu 
la t ions    of   these  councils   were  proj>erly  en 
forced,  he   regularly    visited,  in  person,    th< 
various  churches  of  his  vast   province.     Thu 
the    Church    of    Milan,    for    H»    many   year 
plunged  in  sloth  and  anarchy,  soon  appeared  a 
an  example  to  other  churches.      It  i-  not  to  b< 
supposed  that  such  reforms  could  be  carrie. 
out  without  opposition  ;  and,  according,  th 
Archbishop     exj>erienced    his    full    sha: 
obloquy  and  resistance.     To  such  an  • 
was  this  carried  on  the  part  of  the  religion 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  that  they  indu 
friar  of  the  <  Mder.  named    Farina,  to  at  temp 
the  life  of  St.   Charles.     To  effect  this,  th 
assassin  posted  himself  at  the  entrance  of  th 
palace  chapel,  where  the  Archbishop  and  hi 
family  were  at  prayers  before  the  altar  ;  win- 
only  live  or  six  paces  from  him,  the  man 
and  althouirh  the  ball  tore  his  <  dot  In  •>.  i* 
ply  marked  his  back  and  fell  to  the  grounc 
The  intended  murderer  and  his  two  a« 
plices   were    put    to    death,    and    the    whol 
order  of  the  Humiliati   supprt-s«-d   by  Pop 
Pius  V.  Devoted  as  the  Archbishop  w 
all   times,   to   the   exercise   of    his    spi: 
calling  amongst  even  the  lowest  of  his  llocl- 
his  Christian  spirit  chiefly  shone  amidst   th 
miseries    and    dangers    which     the     Pi 
brought    upon    the    devoted    city.      Sellin 
everything  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  par 
from,  in  order  to  purchase  wh  it  was  require 
for  the  sick,  he  threw  himself,  re_rardl- 
everything  but  his  high  calling,  into  the  mioS 
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:  the   danger.      He  himself   confessed   the 
•  ying,  administered  to  them  the  Holy  Sacra - 
\  ients,  and,  mounted  on  a  bench,  preached  to 
1   penitence  and    amendment   of   life.      At 
;her  times  he  walked  in  procession  through 
le  city  in  tears,  praying,  barefooted,  with  a 
>rd  around  his  neck,  and  holding  aloft  the 
.-mbol   of   the  Cross.      In  vain   his   fiiends 
;tempted  to  turn  him  from    his    dangerous 
.urse:  animated,  as  it  were,  with  fresh  zeal 
y  their  opposition,  he  plunged  into  the  very 
trkest  abysses  of  contagion.     But,  although 
ie    was    preserved    throughout    the    preva- 
mce  of  this  frightful  scourge,    his  strength 
,)on  after  began  insensibly  to  waste  away,  ami, 
!  hilst  on  a  visitation  progress,  he  was  corn- 
filed  by  ill-health  to  cease  from  his  object, 
id  return  to  Milan,  where  he  terminated  his 
'leased  arid  laborious  farcer,  aged  only  forty- 
x  years.     In  1610  he  was  regularly  canon  is.  <i 
v  Paul  V.,  at  the  universal  and  pressing  in- 
air,    of  the  people   of  his   province.      His 
orks  wire   published  at    Milan,  in    17-17,  by 
os.  Ant.  Saxius,  in  five  vols.,  fol.,  and  in  the 
mbrosian    Library  at   Milan  are   thirty-one 
ulumes  of  his  let! 

Borrow,  GEORGE  [1803 — 1881],  was  born 
t  Kast  Dereham.  His  education  appears 
>  have  been  irregular  in  his  youth,  and  lie 
•as  much  indebted  to  his  al'ter-exi-rtii.ns 
>r  his  knowledge.  He  acquired  a  t;i 
tcrature  and  languages  from  people  with 
,-hom  he  was  thrown  in  Norwich.  He  bad  a 
atnral  fondness  for  ad  venture,  and  this  ledbim 
,  t'amiliarise  himself  with  the  life,  habits,  and 
iiiiruaire  of  gipsies,  not  only  in  the  Briti>h 
-Irs  but  in  Spain.  He  publi.>hed  tin-  results 
f  his  experienee  in  a  book  called  "The 
incali ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in 
pain,  witb  an  original  Collection  of  their 
Miiirsaml  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary 
!'  thfir  Language  ;"  two  vols.,  «vo.,  1S41. 
Ir.  Borrow  was  then  employed  by  the  British 
nd  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  a  sort  of  colpor- 
•ur  in  Spain  of  bibles  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
)f  this  employment  he  irives  an  account  in  a 
ork  published  in  1843,  three  vols.,  8vo., 
ntitle<l,  "The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  or,  the  Jour- 
eys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonment  of  an 
Inglishman  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
eriptures  in  the  Peninsula."  This  book  is 

ritten  in  a  highly  humorous  and  interesting 
tyle,  and  gained  for  its  author  a  great  repu- 
itioii  .-inning  English  writers.  Mr.  Borrow 
.  e>  also  employed  in  Kussia  by  the  Bible 

-H-iety. 

Bossnet,  JACQUES  BEMOXE  [A.D.  1627— 
704]. — A  famous  French  preacher,  and  a 
ontrovc-r.sialist  of  great  learning.  For  a  year 
i  t\\<  [A.D.  1669 — 1670]  he  was  Bishop  of 
"inlom,  but  resitriu-d  his  see  on  becoming 
'teceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
\IV.  In  A.D.  1681,  however,  he  became 
of  Meaux,  continuing  in  that  see  i'ur 


about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
title  that  he  is  best  known. 

Bossuet  belonged  to  an  eminent  legal 
family  at  Dijon,  where  he  studied  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  he  inherited  from  his  family  that 
capacity  for  intellectual  acquirements  which 
made  his  learning  conspicuous  from  his  earliest 
days.  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Paris ; 
and  after  being  for  some  time  under  the  dis 
cipline  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  became  a 
('anon  of  Metz.  Before  he  reached  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Metz  to  answer  the  Huguenot  Catechism 
of  Paul  Ferry,  and  his  refutation  met  with 
such  MOceH  that  the  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of 
A  ustria,  requested  him  to  undertake  the  conver 
sion  of  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  diocese 
<  •}'  M  •  t/.  His  success  in  carrying  cut  this  work, 
and  his  remarkable  preaching,  made  the  Queen - 
Mi'tber  his  enthusiastic  patroness,  and  by  her 
means  it  was  that  he  became  Bishop  of  Con 
dom,  a  court  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  the  young 
king.  From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Meaux  he  became  a  still  more 
active  controversialist  than  he  had  been 
before,  his  best  known  work  being  one  pub 
lished  in  1688,  on  The  History  of  the  Varia 
tions  of  the  1'i-ntfsttint  Chiurhes,  which 
diew  out  replies  and  counter-replies  in  great 
number,  after  tbe  manner  of  the  age.  He 
N\as  also  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Quietism 
ie\i\e<l  by  Madame  Guyon ;  and  as  the  great 
Ion,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  had  his 
sympathies  enlisted  on  the  Quietist  side,  an 
unhappy  difference  arose  between  the  two 
learned  and  pious  bishops.  Bossuet  even 
denounced  Fenelon  as  a  heretic,  causing 
his  exile  at  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  Bossuet 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  leaving  a  great 
reputation  behind  him.  In  an  age  when  con- 
tioversy  ran  high  in  France,  he  established 
for  himself  a  character  as  the  champion  of  the 
l;«>man  Catholic  doctrine  maintained  at  tbe 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popes  to 
supremacy,  and  was  so  much  the  champion 
also  of  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church  that  one  of  his  works  on  the  subject 
was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the 
Roman  Court.  Had  he  lived  a  century  and 
a-balf  earlier,  he  might  have  advocated  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  France  on  the 
lines  officially  adopted  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Botolph  or  Botulf,  ST. — Little  is  known 
of  the  origin  and  life  of  St.  Botolph,  and  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  historian  Bede.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  family 
and  British  extraction,  who  was  born  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  spent  his  early  days  in 
Germany  with  his  brother  Adulph,  who  event- 
ually  settled  there  as  Bishop  of  Utrecht. 
I'.otolph  returned  to  England,  and  founded  a 
great  monastery  in  a  desolate  part  of  East 
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Anglia,  which  ancient  writers  call  Ikanbro 
This  was  very  probably  Boston,  or  Botolph's- 
town,  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire.  St. 
Botolph  is  commemorated  on  June  17th,  and 
there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  churches  d< -<li- 
c.atod  in  his  name,  ten  of  which  are  in  Norfolk 
and  three  in  London.  These  last  are  close  by 
the  old  gates  that  led  to  tin-  North  of  England 
— Bishopsgato,  Aldersgute,  and  Aldgate.  The 
idea  was  probably  to  offer  a  church  where  the 
prayers  of  the  saint  might  be  asked  for 
by  persons  starting  to  travel  northwards. 
When  the  Danes  destroyed  his  inoiia-t'  r\ . 
his  remains  were  divided  between  Ely  and 
Thorney. 

Bougres.     [BULGARIANS.] 

Bounds,  BEATING  THE. — The  popular 
name  for  the  religious  processions  or  "  per 
ambulations  "  around  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  which  were  anciently,  and  are  still 
in  many  places,  observed  in  Rogation  week, 
and  especially  on  the  Thursday  of  that  week, 
which  is  Ascension  Day.  la  the  Book  of 
Homilies  there  is  a  Homily  in  three  parts  for 
the  three  Rogation  days,  and  then  an  "  Exhor 
tation  to  be  spoken  to  such  parishes  where  they 
use  their  perambulations  in  Rogation  Week, 
for  the  oversight  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
their  town."  The  processions  were  headed 
by  the  clergy  and  other  officials  of  the  parish, 
bearing  white  wands,  and  singing  the  103rd 
and  104th  Psalms.  At  certain  appointed  stations 
the  procession  halted,  and  crosses  were  dug 
in  the  turf  or  marked  upon  an  adjoining  wall. 
It  was  a  rough  custom  for  these  marks  to  be 
beaten  with  the  white  wands,  and  for  some  of 
the  boys  accompanying  the  officials  to  be 
hoisted  and  also  beaten  with  the  rods,  that 
the  place  where  the  boundary  ran  might  be 
printed  forcibly  on  their  memories.  The 
writer  has  heard  old  men  say,  "  Aye,  that's 
the  bound.  I  was  beaten  there  sixty  years 
agone." 

Bourdaloue,  Louis  [A.D.  1632—1704]. 
— A  Jesuit  so  famous  for  his  eloquence  that 
he  has  been  called  "the  Prince  of  French 
preachers."  He  preached  much  before  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  at  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  Huguenots  with  the  view 
of  converting  them  from  their  Protestant 
opinions.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
gave  up  preaching,  and  devoted  himself  to 
ministrations  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  houses 
of  charity.  His  sermons  occupy  fourteen  or 
fifteen  volumes. 

Bourignonists.— French  QUIETISTS  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a 
Flemish  lady  [A.D.  1616—1680],  who  rejected 
all  churches  and  sects,  and  claimed  to  found 
and  govern  a  new  religious  body  solely  by  the 
guidance  of  her  own  personal  inspiration. 


After  her  death  she  was  succw-di-d   by  Pet 
Poiret,  aCalvinistie  p: 
under  whom  her  principle- 
land,    Germany,    Swit/.erland   an<i    Kn-lan< 
but    they     \vert;    held    in    England    only 
opinions    by   persons    belonging    to    varion 
religious  bodies,  and  who  w . 
into  a  sect. 

Bourneans.— The  followers  of  a  Bin« 

ingham    preacher   named  IMHIIIK  ,  who  taut: 
the  doctrine  ot   the  annihilation..!'  ti. 
in  its  most  extreme  loi  in. 

Bower,  AIUHIHALD    [1686—1766]. — Ijjj 

lucateil    in    I  i.ui'  0   ;is   ;i   , 
hi>  return  to    Knirlaiul    became   a    m<  mln-r 

-'labhshed    Cliurcli.        He    ^    tl, 
nf  tbe  most  copious   history  of  the    Popes     ( 

A\>\i  language. 

Bowing  at   Name  of  Jesus.    Ti 

custom,   at    one   time   universal    in    the    ear  * 
Kn-li.-h  Church.  ua>.  like  many  oth-  rs,  mu 
disturbed  at  the  lieiormation,  and  it  1 
became  necessary  to   i  it.     This  w 

first  done  in  the  52nd  Injunction  of  Qafcl 
Elizabeth,  1559,  and  again  in  the  IfSth  Can* 
of  160o,  in  these  words  :  — 


1550. 

"...  whensoerer 
the  name  of  Jesus  shall 
be  IB  any  lesson,  ser 
mon,  or  otherwise  in 
the  Church  pronounced, 
due  reverence  be  made 
of  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  with  lowuessof 
courtesy  and  uncover 
ing  of  heads  of  the  men- 
kind,  as  thereunto  doth 
necessarily  belong  aixl 
heretofore  hath  becu 
accustomed." 


1603. 

"  .     .     .     .      like 

when  in  time  of   di 

tho  Lord  J< 

Rhllll    |H.    ],,,.- 

and       l.,\vl\ 

shall  lx>  done  by  all] 

beenaccustoi 

fyini:  by  the 

-   .-. 

th.-ir    iuwar.i 
Christ  iin 
and     due    a 
ment 
Jesus  Christ,  th«'  t 

the  only  Saviour  <• 

world,    in    v> 

nil    tht-  HUT' 

ami   j.muiis. 

in:in  k  in '1    for    this 

an*!  tin-  life  • 

fully    :m«l    wholly   « 


In    the     later    Canon    the     m.  aning1    a 
reason  of  the  pra.  ti« •••  are  fully  explained,* 
on  it  as  an  enactment  the  practice  m 
its  use  in  the  Creeds  may  be  eall.-d  neai 
universal,  though  at  other  time-  il 

Bpwini:.    strietiy     MI     calle.l.     tliat     18    t 
inclination  of   the   head   and    Tx.dv.  or  he 
only,  is  the  proju-r  u<e  of  the  Kn-li>: 
for  the  expression  of  reven TK  .  ;   ire: 
or   the   placing  of    one  or  both   ki 
moment  on  the  pound,  brimr  of  intnlorn  i 
reduction.     This  1  itf.  r.  f..r  in^tanr,  .  is  nr\ 
neiitioiuHl  in  the  Sarum  .Missal,  which,  in  t 
Creed  directs  the  choir  to  "  im-lirip,'*  and  ev 
n  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the  priest  is  bidd 
-o   do  only  the  same.  :u.  n,  the  <x 
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>sponding  obeisance  is  of  course  thu  old- 
'.shioned  •' courtesy." 

By  English  readers  this  custom  has  long 
3en  associated  with  the  familiar  text  in  the 
pistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  10),  "That  at 
ame  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow ;  " 
ut  there  is  little  more  than  verbal  justifica- 
on  for  this;  the  preposition  "at"  (which 
[sufficiently  expresses  the  idea  of  our  Lord's 
niversal  .supremacy)  was  taken  into  our 
uthorised  Version  from  Tyndale  [1557],  all 
;hers  reading  "  in ;"  this  is  the  more  correct 
.-presentation  of  the  original,  and  to  it  ac- 
>rdingly  thu  Revised  Version  has  returned. 
Other  obeisances  made  within  a  church 
re  those  at  entering  and  leaving  the  build- 
ig,  made  ut'  course  towards  the  altar, 
lough  the  last  century  carelessness  j.rr- 
•rted  them  to  the  desk  as  a  personal 
ilutation  to  the  clergyman  ;  and,  further, 
lose  made  at  the  Holy  Communion.  All 
lese,  though  not,  like  the  special  subject 
this  article,  under  positive  enactments, 
ive  lingered  in  many  places,  and  now  are 
idely  revived. 

Boy  Bishop. — The  election  of  a  "  boy 
shop"  was  (me  of  those  singular  ceremonies, 

ixini:  sacred  things  with  profane,  which  ex- 
ted  in  the  medieval  Church  ol'  Koine.  The 
igin  of  it  is  not  clearly  understood,*  hut  it  is 
lown to  have  existed  in  the  thirtet-ntli  cen- 
ry  botli  in  Kngland  and  on  the  Continent, 
s  nature  wa>  that  in  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
lurches  one  of  the  choir-hoy>  was  elected 
bishop''  by  the  others,  who  were  called  his 
lapter:  this  wa>  »n  St.  Nicholas'  I>ay,  the 
h  of  December  (chosen  as  the  day  of  the 
•cat  patron  of  children\  and  the  "bishop" 
mained  in  olKce  till  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 
uring  this  time,  with  the  knowledge  and 
action  of  his  elders,  he  exercised  nearly  if 
>t  quite  the  whole  of  the  episcopal  functions: 
ying  offices,  sometimes  even  Mass;  giving 
inecBctions,  preaching  sermons,  going  on 
sitations,  occasionally  filling  up  vacancies; 
id,  if  he  died  during  the  time,  bring  buried 
ith  episcopal  honours.  This  tampering 
ith  the  <  ulices  of  the  Church  was  certainly 
rong,  and  was  so  far  seen  to  be  so  that 
junctions  of  councils  were  made  to  restrain 
;  and  John  IVrkham.  Archbishop  of  ( 'anter- 
iry,  issued  a  decree  in  l'2~(.),  that  the 
puerile  solemnities"  were  not  to  begin  till 
ngof  St.  .John  Kvaiejeli>t's  l>ay,  and 
ere  to  "  totally  terminate"  oil  the  evening 
the  Holy  Innocents'  I>ay. 
In  England,  at  tin-  time  of  the  Reformation, 
.e  custom  was  abolished  by  a  proclamation  of 

*  It  bears,  of  course,  great  resemblance  to  the  story 
St.  Athannsius  "  plnyim;  ;it  bishops"  in  his 
ildhood,  tcl.l  by  Sozomeu,  i.  17.,  of  which  Mr. 
>DM  hns  made  use  in  th"  Lyr  • -n  (vi. 

aldren's  Spirts,  7,  "Enacting  H<«ly  Kites")  but 
ough  this  may  1-avf  su  •_"_'• -stt.-d  the  idea,  it  cannot 
nctiy  be  called  its  original. 
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Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  but  restored  in  1556  by 
Queen  Mary ;  and  "  John  Stubs,  Querester," 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  was  in  1558  the  last 
boy  bishop  elected  in  England.  Though 
Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17th  November,  this 
young  prelate  preached  his  sermon  in  the 
Cathedral  on  the  Holy  Innocents'  Day;  it 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
extracts  may  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  sub 
ject  in  J\ 'nft •.-•  a, nl  Querus,  5th  S.,  iv.  501, 
to  which  this  article  is  much  indebted. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  school- 
c.-remony  at  Eton,  known  as  the  "  Montem," 
was  in  its  origin  the  election  of  a  boy  bishop; 
this  was  originally  held  in  the  winter,  changed 
to  the  summer  in  1758,  and  given  up  in  1846. 
And  it  is  stated  (JWr*  and  Qntrir.«,  4th  S., 
vii.  21)  that  a  boy  bishop  is  even  now  annu 
ally  elected  in  the  Propaganda  College  at 
Borne. 

Boyle  Lecture.  —  This  consists  of  a 
^•ries  of  eight  sermons  for  the  defence  of 
( 'hristianity  against  Infidels  ;  to  be  preached 
during  the  course  of  three  years  in  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  Whitehall.  The  lectureship  was  en 
dowed  by  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
in  1691.  This  excellent  man,  often  called 
"the  great  Chri-tian  philosopher"  [A.D.  1627 
— 1691],  was  seventh  son  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Cork  of  the  Stuart  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
lent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  tlie  (Jo-pel,  and  was  distinguished  alike 
as  a  philosopher  in  such  science  as  was  known 
to  the  .seventeenth  century,  and  as  a. zealous 
and  faithful  layman,  ready  for  every  good 
work  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Brachitse. — An  early  sect  of  the  Mani- 
eha-ans  ;  their  date  is  placed  about  the  end  of 
tlie  third  century,  but  no  further  particulars 
are,  known  of  them. 

Bradford,  JOHN  [A.D.  15...  —  1555].— 
One  of  the  Marina  martyrs.  For  the  last  five 
yean  of  his  life  he  was  in  orders,  and  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Cantlowes,  or  Kentish 
Town,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Bishop 
Ridley;  but  for  several  years  he  had  been 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  Paymaster 
to  the  Forces,  and  then  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  until  1548.  While  he  was 
clerk  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  he  defrauded 
the  Crown  of  £520,  equal  to  more  than  £5,000 
of  our  present  money.  Tlie  sum  was  eventu 
ally  refunded  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
•hreat-ned  with  a  charge  of  complicity  by 
Bradford,  and  who,  though  he  at  first  refused, 
saying  he  would  not  "  have  his  head  under" 
Bradford's  "  girdle  "  by  committing  himself, 
yet  at  last  supplied  the  money,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Privy  Council  through-  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  of  his 
published  Sermons.  While  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  he  was  converted  by  Sampson,  after 
wards  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
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shortly  wont  to  Cambridge,  intending  to 
study  there  for  three  years  and  then  take 
orders.  But  after  ten  months'  study,  on 
October  19th,  1549,  he  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  by  special  desire  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
August  10th,  1550,  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Ridley.  When  Queen  Mary  entered 
London,  Bradford  was  the  Canon  in  residence 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  being  mixed  up  with  a 
disturbance  which  took  place  at  a  Paul's  Cross 
sermon,  he  created  so  unfavourable  an  im 
pression  before  the  Privy  Council  that  ho  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  severe  language  was 
used  in  Parliament  respecting  his  seditious 
spirit  both  when  free  and  when  in  prison.  In 
1554,  he  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
King's  Bench  under  an  accusation  of  heresy. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Ecclrsitsti.il 
Commissioners  at  Southwark,  on  January 
22nd,  1555,  and  was  afterwards  confined  in 
the  Poultry  for  five  months.  When  all  hope 
of  his  recantation  was  over,  Bradford  was 
burned  at  Smithfield,  on  July  1st,  1555,  dying 
a  brave  and  self-possessed  death.  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Bradford's  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  singular  to 
find  that  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  soon  to 
suffer  like  himself,  spent  their  time  in  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable  controversies  about 
predestination,  Bradford's  opponents  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  great  slanderer  of  the  Word 
of  God.  They  also  charged  him  with  the 
maladministration  of  funds  which  he  received 
from  friends  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  fellow -prison  ers. 

Bradwardine,  THOMAS  [A.D.  1290  — 
1 349].— He  was  called  "  The  profound  doctor," 
on  account  of  his  deep  learning  in  theology 
and  mathematics.  He  was  for  some  years 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
read  lectures  in  Divinity  there  notwithstand 
ing  his  high  oflice.  During  the  wars  of 
Edward  I.  with  France,  Bradwardine  acted 
as  his  confessor,  and  his  influence  with  the 
king  for  good  was  very  great ;  nothing  pre 
venting  him  from  pointing  out  to  his  sovereign 
his  faults  of  extravagant  ambition  and  uncon 
trolled  passion.  And  while  he  was  thus 
exercising  a  good  spiritual  influence  over  the 
great  and  powerful  king,  he  also  employ.  ,1 
himself  diligently  among  the  soldiers,  anima 
ting  their  courage  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
r> -straining  them  from  excess  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  In  A.D.  1349,  he  was  elected  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  when  ob 
jected  to  by  the  king  was  elected  a  second 
time.  He  was  consecrated  at  Avignon,  and 
returned  to  England ;  but  within  three  or 
four  months  he  died  of  the  plague.  Fuller, 
the  Church  historian,  characterises  him  a 
most  pious  man  that  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  Anselm  to  Cranmer. 

Brady,  NICHOLAS  [A.D.   1659—1726].— 
Only  now  remembered  as  the  versifier  of  tho 


Psalms  with  Nahum  Tate,  the  poet-laureate 
and  nearly   forgotten  even  in.  that  capacity 
He  was  son  of  Nicholas  Brady,  major  in  th« 
Royal  Army  (descended  from  Hugh   Brady 
Bishop  of  M'Mth.  from  1563  till  his  death  i; 
1585),  and  born  at  Bandon,  Cork,  HJ'i'J  ;  wa 
King's  Scholar  from  Westmin-t>  r,  ami  St  id»-n 
of  Christ  Chuivh,   and    afterwards    D.D.^3 
Dublin.     Hi^  \\\>h  preferments  were  a  dj^l 
laincy  to  Edward  \\Yttnihall,  Bishop  of  Cor 
(d.  1713),  a  proU'nd  in  that  Cathedral  (hel 
from  1688  to  1092),  and  a  parish  in  the  aanj 
county;     but    taking  a  Si.m.wh.it  proininer 
part  on  tho  Orange  side  in  the  U>  volution,  1 
went    to   England.    Itl'JO,    with    a    ]>•  tition  1 
Parliament  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ban  dm 
and  afterwards  settled  there.     After  holdin 
one  or  two  London  lectureships,  lie  Ixx-an 
>r  of   Clapham  and  vicar  of   Kichmon* 
These    parishes,   with    a   royal    chap 
ordinary  and  one  in  the  army,  he  i 
his    death,     20th     M.ty.     172»',.       Il>     work 
besides  the  version  of  the  Psalms,  v 
the  JEneid,  a  tragedy  called  "Tho    li . 
and  some  volumes  of  sermons,  all   long  aj , 
forgotten.     The  Psalms  were  tirst   publish' 
1695,  and  licensed  by  Order  in  Council,  3 
December,   1696;    they    obtained. 
known,  a  very  wide  use,  either  inst 
along  with  the  older  version  of  St« -mho. 
Hopkins.      Probably   a   hundred 
they  were  sung  in  nearly  every    ehurch    - 
England  where  there  was  singing  at   . 
the  only  hymns  known  were  those  \\h 
printers  had  added  to  the  end.      i  ecai 

gradually  displaced   by  hymns,  ai 
seldom  heard ;  which  is  not  to  be  regrQ^H 
since  (except   in  a  few  detached  verse- 
have  little  merit  of  any  kind. 

Braliminism,   or    Hindooism. — T 
religion  professed    by   about    i:>o, 000,000    - 
the    people    of     India     or    Hindostan. 
takes  its  name  from  the  Brahmins,  thehiirh 
"  caste"  or  religious  and  s<><  ial  class  of  •• 
who     profess    it;    these,    a.  \^l 

their  designation  as  Bra  Inn  ins  n,,m   Brahi 
the  Supreme  Bein^r  of  their  system. 

Brahminismis  ioiin  .  M<redbo«    I 

called    Vedas,     written      in     Sanskrit ;    £   -j 
know  by  the  names  of    the.  Rig  -  Veda, 
Yagur  -  V-  La,    the     Sanaa -V<  la,    and 
Atharva-Yeda.      Collectively  they  are    Imo 
as  "  The  Veda,"  of  which   word   the  origi 
meaning  is  knowledge  by  siirht.  the  conte   *• 
of  the  work  being  said  to  have  been  "•Jlfl 
by  those  to    whom    Brahr  I    th«     | 

Th'-  mo*t  important  and  ancient  of  these  81C*« 
books    is  the    liig-\ "•  t   Pra 

which  is  the  foundation  of  tho  other  th 
Each    Yedu    c.,nsi.xts    of    two    divisions, 
Sanhita  or  Mantras,  which  :m»-  hymns  to     • 
gods,  and  the  Brahmanas  or  Sutras,  which 
commentaries  on  the  hymns  of  in 
later  date.     The  Rig- Veda   hymns  are  ir 
than    a   thousand  in  number,   addressed 
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various  gods  and  written  by  many  different 
iuthors.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Veda 
ire  comparatively  modern,  but  the  hymns 
themselves  are  alleged  to  be  very  ancient,  the 
nost  recent  of  them  being  said  to  have  been 
vritten  B.C.  1200,  and  the  earliest  B.C.  2000. 
\ccepting  these  dates,  the  earliest  portion  of 
he  Veda  is  contemporary  with  the  patriarch 
Vbraham,  the  latest  with  the  prophet  Samuel. 
The  religion  of  Brahminism,  as  set  forth  in 
•he  Rig- Veda,  is  that  form  of  polytheism 
vhich  finds  its  gods  in  the  forces  and  aspects 
»f  Nature;  and  nearly  half  the  hymns  are 

d  to  the  two  most  prominent  of  these 
leities — Indra,  the  Firmament,  and  Agni,  Fire. 
3ut  at  a  later  date  than  the  Rig- Veda  new 
lements  were  introduced  by  the  "  Institutes 
i  Manu,"  which  consisted  mainly  of  a 
•riesthood,  a  ceremonial  system,  and-  the 
worship  of  Brahma,  At  a  still  more  recent 
ate,  when  the  minute  ceremonial  and  its 

\  j  .riesthood  had  become  an  intoler- 
ble  burden  to  the  Hindoos,  the  system  of 
iuddha  [BUDDHISM]  was  introduced  as  a 
evolt  against  them.  Then  came  a  reaction, 
nd  Buddhism  was  entirely  expelled  from 
ndia,  finding  its  home  in  China  and  Japan. 
Vom  this  time  Brahminism  changed  to  its 
resent  form,  in  which  a  Supreme  Being  is 
cknowledged,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
niverse,  over  man,  and  over  330  millions  of 
ther  gods.  The  gods  universally  acknow- 
dired,  however,  are  seventeen  in  number; 
ie  great  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 
ie  creating,  preserving,  and  de>troying  prin- 
iples  (with  their  corresponding  feminine 
rinciples)  being  the  most  important.  The 
ther  deities  are  mostly  personified  powers  of 
'ature,  including  those  mentioned  in  the 
eda.  Besides  tli'  •  ion  i-- paid  to  the 

to  sacred  rivers  such  as  the  < , 
id  to  a  host  of  local  gods.  Of  the  three 
rincipal  gods,  Brahma  is  now  little  wor- 
lippped,  all  the  worship  having  been  at: 
1  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Vishnu  is  worshipped 
licfly  in  the  form  of  Avatars  or  incarnations, 
anift  stations  on  earth  in  various  forms, 
limal  and  human,  ten  in  number,  of  which 
ie  is  yet  to  come.  The  most  reverenced  of 
lese  avatars  of  Vishnu  are  Krishna  and 
ama.  Siva,  the  principle  ,,f  destruction,  is 
Onhipped  with  frequent  animal  sacrifices, 
id  his  devotees  intliet  terrible  and  protracted 
on  themselves,  such  as  suspending 

es  by  hooks  driven  through  the  flesh 
i  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their 
aages  have  in  many  cases  a  monstrous 

r,  with  many  heads,  arms,  or  bodies. 
Kut   this  em   of     idolatry   and 

•lytheism    is    explain.  «1   away  for  the  more 

classes  into  a  monotheistic  philosophy. 

is    one  Supreme    Beinir,  it   is   alleged, 

om  whom  all  other  Divine  beings  proceeded 

iea  of  em:, nations,  and  this  Deity  is 
so  called  Brahma,  like  the  first  person  of 
ie  triad,  who  is  recognised  as  the  Creator. 


The_  soul  of  man  is  regarded  as  a  limited 
portion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  separated  off 
from  his  infinity  and,  in  the  case  of  the  good, 
to  be  finally  reabsorbed  into  the  Divine 
Essence.  This  world  is  a  place  of  trial,  in 
which  souls  are  embodied  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  by  trial  the  place  and  con 
dition  of  their  future  existence.  This  is 
settled  by  striking  a  balance  between  the 
good  works  done  in  this  life  and  their  rewards 
in  the  next,  and  the  evil  works  and  their 
punishments.  But  the  highest  condition  of 
all  is  that  of  absorption  into  the  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Brahma,  and  this  is  attained 
only  by  those  who  carefully  observe  the 
ceremonial  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  Manu, 
by  acquiring  the  highest  knowledge  through 
one  of  the  systems  of  philosophy,  and  by 
devotion  to  the  gods. 

A  peculiar  power  of  Brahminism  rests  in 
its  system  of  "  caste,"  which  made  a  sharp 
division  between  the  classes  of  society,  and 
to  which  the  Brahmins,  or  highest  and  teach 
ing  caste,  attributed  a  sacred  character.  The 
-  or  iginally  were  only  four:  the  Brahmins, 
t'r-.ni  whom  alone  the  priests  were  taken; 
the  Kshatryas,  or  princes  and  warriors ;  the 
Vaisyas,  or  commercial  class  ;  and  the  Sudras,' 
the  labouring  and  wage-earning  class.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  subdivisions  of  every 
caste  except  the  Brahmins,  who  still  reign 
supreme,  though  there  are  signs  'that  their 
influence  is  dying  out  through  contact  of  the 
Hindoo  population  with  Europeans. 

Brahinoo  Somaj.— A  reformed  Brah 
minism,  in  which  On-  (iod  (Brahma)  is  recog- 
ni-ed.  and  His  worshippers  are  viewed  under 
the  aspect  of  His  Church  (Sanscrit,  Sumdja,  an 
assembly),  and  in  which  the  leading  principle 
is  thus  indicated  by  the  name  "  the  Church  of 
the  One  God."  The  sect  was  originated  in 
the  year  1818  by  Rammohun  Roy,  a  Hindoo 
of  large  property  and  good  education,  well 
versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  having  aquain- 
0  with  Christianity ;  who  came  to 
Knuiand  on  an  embassy,  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  in  1831,  and  died  at  Bristol  in  1833. 
Tin-  Brahinoo  Somaj  is  a  revolt  against  Hindoo 
polytheism,  arid  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Hindoo  Church  on  a  basis  of  pure  Theism. 
The  only  form  of  English  religion  with 
which  it  heartily  allies  itself  is  UNITA- 
BIAKIOC. 

Bramhall.  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
— This  "  Athana>ius  Hibernicus,"  as  his 
biographer,  John  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Limerick 
(•lied  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1716),  calls  him, 
was  born,  of  the  Bramhalls  of  Cheshire,  at 
Pontefract,  in  1593,  where  also  he  had  his 
early  education,  probably  at  the  old  Grammar 
School.  In  1608  he  went  to  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  B.A.  1612, 
M.A.  1616,  B.D.  1623,  D.D.  1630.  When  in 
holy  orders  he  held  for  a  time  a  living  in 
York,  and  then  the  Rectory  of  Ewington  in 
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that  county,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  of  Kirklington. 
While  in  possession  of  this  he  came  first  into 
public  notice  in  the  following  manner : — In 
It ,-_':;,  while  the  Spanish  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  was 
expected,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  very  high,  two  of  their  priests, 
Hungate,  a  Jesuit  regular,  and  Houghton, 
a  secular,  challenged  the  Yorkshire  cl< -rgy  to 
a  public  disputation  at  Northallerton.  Bram- 
hall  accepted  the  challenge,  and  so  dealt  with 
them  on  transubstantiation  and  half-com- 
munion  that  (as  Bishop  Vesey  says)  one  of 
•them,  it  appears  not  which,  died  of  the  mor- 
titication  of  his  defeat.  On  hearing  of  this 
Archbishop  Matthews  of  York,  alter  repri 
manding  Bramhall  for  disputing  without  his 
leave,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  for  dis 
puting  with  success,  and  he  so  remained  till 
the  Archbishop's  death  in  1628.  He  was  also 
elected  a  Prebendary,  first  of  Yrork  and  then 
of  Ripon,  where  after  Matthews's  death  he 
went  into  residence  as  sub-dean.  He  was 
now  becoming  widely  known  as  a  learned 
divine  and  a  champion  of  the  Church  ;  besides 
his  dispute  with  the  Koman  Catholic  priests, 
'he  had  preached  before  the  Archbishop 
against  the  Papal  usurpations,  and  on  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  had  defended  the  thesis 
that  the  Pope  was  the  cause  of  all  religious 
controversy.  He  was  invited  to  Ireland 
by  Lord  Wentworth  (afterwards  the  famous 
Earl  of  Strafford)  and  his  own  first  patron, 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford— both  Yorkshire- 
men  like  himself — who  were  going  over  re 
spectively  as  Lord  Deputy  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Though  he  had  high  prospects  in  Eng 
land,  Bramhall  consented,  resigned  all  his  posts, 
and  went  with  them.  In  Ireland  he  received 
rapid  preferment,  being  Treasurer  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  30th  August  1633,  Arch 
deacon  of  Meath  1st  October,  1633,  Bishop  of 
Derry  24th  May,  1634,  and  to  this  see  he  was 
consecrated  at  Dublin  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
of  Armagh,  26th  May.  At  this  time  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  by  no  means  recovered 
from  the  unsettlement  of  the  Reformation, 
and  very  much  of  its  revenue  had  been  l..>t 
by  (among  other  reasons)  the  very  extensive 
lay  impropriations,  and  a  system  of  long 
leases  at  small  rents  which  ha*d  been  carried 
on  for  a  great  length  of  time.  To  the  remedy 
ing  of  this  the  Bishop  of  Derry  at  once 
applied  himself,  and  so  succeeded  that  he 
may  well  be  called  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  restorer  of  the  Irish  Church.  "  Some 
few  impropriations,"  as  Bishop  \ 
sums  it  up,  "he  obtained  by  power  of 
reason  and  persuasion,  more  by  law,  but  most 
of  all  by  purchase."  He  thus  and  otherwise 
recovered  for  the  Church  in  four  years  the 
sum,  it  is  stated,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  pounds;  and  he  obtained  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  which  met  14th  July,  1G34, 
an  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Length  of 


Leases.  In  spiritual  matters,  he  moved  in  tl- 
Convocation  which  met  at  the  same  time  ft 
the  adoption  of  tin-  English  Ar, 
Religion  in  the  place  of  those  of  l(il">.  whit 
included  the  unauthori>ed  "  Lambeth  Article* 
(set-  that  article)  of  England,  and  we) 
strongly  Calvinistic.  In  this  Bramhall  su« 
,  and  the  Ar: .  1615,  tlum» 

never  formally  repealed,  and  indeed    ;>tian< 
to  say)  for  a  time  subscribed  in  some  dioces^ 
along    with    the    others,    fell   into    ohlivioi 
but  \\ith  the  Knglish  canons,  which  lie  wou 
also  have  adopted,  }lt.  was  not  so  s*. 
Archbishop    I '.-.-her    opposed    him.    but    coi 
mitted   to   him   the  dra\\  ing-up   of 
canons  based  on  those  of  England,  whi 
cordinglydid:  on  this  j.art  of  hi>  life  >.  e  Man 

/  \,f  tin-  Church   of  Inland,  i.  1^ 
These  valuable  services  of  the  Bishop  <  <\  h  n 
joined  with  his  pivviou-  ojij>o>ition  to  Ron 
made  him   most    unpopular  with  the  Catho  , 
party,  and  even  be!.,ie  the  a«-tu  . 

tholicRel>ellionof  Kill  hewa>i;: 
of  high    ti>  :inhall  was    tin  n   at) 

see,    but    resisting    hi-    friends'    entreaties 
hastened  to   Dublin,  and   \\ent    down  to  1  ^ 
House  of    Lords,  where    i 
custody,  as  it  se<  ms,    by    p.l.n-k    Kod,  at  t  4 
order  of   the  Hou-.  .     (in  tin-  '2 1  it  h  April 
wrote  from   his    conlin.  nient    to    Arrhbisr 
Ussher,  then  in  England,  asking    1 
the    Archbishop,    at    tin-    iv,|  1 

Strafford,    the   night   before    lie    was   to 
executed,      obtained     from     Charles    I. 
order  for  his  discharge,  and  this,  though :  • 
at  once,  was  obeyed.     The    p,i>hop  at  O}«J 
returned  to  his  see,  but  had   n-.t  1 
long  before  the   rebellion    burst  out  by 
massacre  of  the  23rd  October,  ami  Bramh 
being  persuaded  that  his  life   was  not  Bfr-J 
was  induced  to  depart  for 
was  indeed  but  one  bishop.  .lohn    Leslie    i 
Raphoe,  who  remained  in    Ireland  during 
Great  Rebellion.     In  England  Bramhall  C    j 
tinned  doing  his  utmo-t    in  all  ways  for 
king  and  I  .   till  after  the    battL 

Marston  MO. u-,  2nd  .July,  It'.H.wln-n  he 
other  Royalists  left  England,  and  Ian 
at  Hamburg  on  the  sth  ;  theme  he  *  j 

he    mostly   rein 

1648,  and   is  related  to  have  occupied  him 
in     his     old      work      of       cont : 
Jesuits.     In  the  latter  year  he  returned  f< 
time  to  Ireland,  but  was  forced  again  to  1(   f 
the  country,  and    his  vi --el    being  chased 
two  of  (  Hivei  ( 'romwell's  ships  of  war,  he 
only  saved   by  a  shin  of  the   wind.     Du) 

ond  sojourn  abroad  he  published  at     ! 
Hague  [1650]  th  i  'S>MflH 

of  J'riitt-stant  Jiixhop*    '•  uhi'-h.  > 

the  notes  on  it  of  the  late  I  lev.  A.  W.  Had 
is  one  of  the  classics  <>n  the  subject. 

At  the  Rotoration  I'.ramhall  returned  (<     • 
ober.  KiGi>)to  England.  He  had  been  nomin 
in  August    to  the    arehbishopii'       t    Ann 
vacant   sui'  :  anc 
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was  appointed  by  letters  patent  of  18th  Jan., 
16G1.  The  first  work  was  of  course  to  fill  up 
the  episcopate ;  of  the  twenty-live  sees  then 
exist  inur,  the  incumbents  of  eight  only,  includ 
ing  Bramhall,  survived  ;  the  four  archbishop 
rics  were  all  vacant.  These  sevt  -nt.  ••  -a 
vacancies  were  filled  as  follows :  to  two  arch 
bishoprics  (Armagh  and  Cashel),  and  the 
principal  see  of  Meath,  translations  from 
among  the  eight  were  made ;  four  sees  were 
united  to  others  ;*  and  to  nine  of  the  remain 
ing  ten,  together  with  the  three  vacancies 
caused  by  the  translations,  Bramhall  and  three 
of  his  brethren  conserral.  d  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  on  the  27th  Jan.,  1661. 
Hardly  ever,  if  ever,  had  any  such  number  of 
bishops  been  consecrated  at  once  since  our 
Lord  Himself  consecrated  the  Apostles  on  the 
veiling  of  the  first  Master-day  ;  certainly  it 
has  not  happened  airain.  Kildare,  the  only 
•see  still  lett  vacant,  could  not  then  be  filled 
on  account  of  its  extreme  poverty  ;  a  prebend 
Df  St.  Patrick  was.  however,  very  -shortly 

i,  and  a  bishop  con>eciated  on  the  6th 
March. 

liramhall's  services  as  archbishop  were  not 
•  ss  than  they  had  been  as  bishop;  he  was  of 
•ourse  1 're-id,  nt  of  the  Convocation,  which 
net  on  the  sth  o:  May,  and  he  wasaisi. 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  he  suc- 
eeded  as  in  former  times  in  recovering  much 
ost  income  for  the  Church.  His  conduct  in 
xrsuadin^  such  of  his  clergy  as  had  only 
'reshyterian  Orders  to  receive  ordination  from 
lim  entirely  on  the  legal  ground,  putting  aside 
he  question  of  spiritual  validity,  has  been 
nuch  questioned  ;  (nit  con>iderin.,r  ;i]l  the  cir- 
•uinstances,  and  the  mvat  n.-ci-<sity  of  main- 
Mining  peace  and  quietness,  the  Archbishop 
s  not  to  be  too  hardly  judged  ;  there  is  no 
loubt  whatever  that  th«-  ordinations  were  not, 
s  it  lias  been  >aid  th-'V  were,  hypothetical  »r 
onditional  in  any  way  ;  such  an  idea  has 
risen  from  a  misreading  of  a  special  clause, 
nserted  in  the  I'  tiers  of  (  >rdeis  -ranted  under 
uch  circumstances  [Mant's  History  i.,  624]. 

Bramhall  did  not  long  survive  as  Primate; 
.c  had  already  had  two  paralytic  str-.k 
he  third,  which  came  on  in  court,  during  a 
rial  at  law  concerning  his  private  estate, 
•roved  the  last.  This  was  in  June,  1668,  and 
•efore  the  end  of  the  month  he  died,  and 
vas  juried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
)ublin,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  preaching  his 

-en, ion.     BramhalTa  works  are  chielly 
ontrovei-Mal;    thus,  besides   the    Con*.. 

/>*  already  mentioned,  and 
ther  works   on   the    1  Ionian    controv, r>y,  h,- 

gains!  the  sceptical  works  of  Hold.es: 

w   sermon>    a  No    remain,    but   others 
•hich  he  left  in  MS.  were,  as  his  biographer 

*  Three  remained  united,  but  Cloyne  was,  after  a 
w.  years,  ami  in  s»-|.iir:it,.,i  from  Cork,  to  which  it 
Men  joined,  ;m.l  s,.  continued  till  these  twenty- 
o  Irish  sees  were  reduced  to  twelve  in  1834. 


says,  "  terne  by  the  rats."  His  works,  with 
Life  prefixed,  were  published  by  Bishop  Vesey 
at  Dublin,  1677  ;  and  in  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  edited  by  Mr.  Haddan, 
five  vols.,  Oxford,  1842 — 45. 

Bramhall  married,when  Rector  of  Ewington, 
a  lady  named  by  birth  Halley,  the  widow  of 
another  Yorkshire  clergyman  ;  by  her  he  had 
one  son,  Sir  Thomas  Bramhall,  created 
baronet  in  his  father's  lifetime,  31st  May, 
1662,  who  died  without  issue;  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  married  Sir 
James  Graham,  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Menteith,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  through 
whose  marriage  with  Sir  Arthur  liawdon, 
Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  Archbishop. 

Brandenburg,  CONFESSION  OF.— A  Con 
fession  of  Faith  drawn  up  in  the  City  of 
Brandenburg,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  with  a 
view  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Luther  with 
those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis 
putes  occasioned  by  the  Confession  of  Augs 
burg. 

Brandon,  ST.  [A.D.  482—577],  of  Clon- 
fert.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonfert, 
in  the  county  of  Longford.  He  is  chiefly  cele- 
brat.-d  for  a  seven  years'  voyage  in  search  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  he  undertook  in 
the  year  5-1  o,  and  which  seems  in  reality  one 
of  those  missionary  enterprises  for  which  the 
early  Church  of  Ireland  was  so  famous. 
Tin-  church  of  Brancepeth,  near  Durham,  is 
dedicated  in  his  name,  and  he  is  com 
memorated  on  May  16th. 

Brandon  or  Brendan,  ST.  [A.D.  573]. 
--Abbot  of  Uirr,  now  represented  by  Parsons- 
town,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  King's 
<  ounty,  in  Leinster.  He  was  a  friend  of  St. 
( 'olumba,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  possessing 
the  <rift  of  prophecy.  He  is  commemorated 
on  November  29th. 

Brannock,  ST.  — A  Devonshire  hermit 
of  this  name,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
son  to  a  prince  of  Calabria,  gives  his 
name  to  Braunton  in  that  county,  and  to 
liiampton  in  Somersetshire.  He  is  com 
memorated  on  January  7th.  The  antiquary, 
Leland  writes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
"  I  forbear  to  speak  of  his  cow,  his  staff,  his 
oak,  his  w  11,  and  his  servant  Abel,  all  of 
which  are  1!  vely  represented  in  a  glass  window 
of  '  Bramton  '  Church." 

Brasenose  College.  [OXFORD,  UNIVER 
SITY  OF.] 

Brasses  IN  CHURCHES,  sepulchral  tablets, 
made  <r.-nerally  of  the  mixed  metal  called 
latten,  and  inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone,  to  form 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  church,  or  to  lie 
on  the  top  of  an  altar-tomb.  Brasses  are 
either  (1)  figures  of  the  persons  commemorated, 
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or  (2)  inscriptions  with  or  without  ornamental 
scroll- work,  or  (3)  floriated  crosses  with  in 
scriptions  at  the  foot  or  in  a  surrounding 
border.  The  oldest  in  England  is  that  of  8ir 
John  d'Abernon  (1277),  at  Stoke  d'Abernon, 
in  Surrey,  the  next  that  of  Sir  Roger  <l.- 
Trumpington  (1289),  near  Cambridge.  The 
former  of  these  is  on  the  ground,  the  latter  on 
an  altar-tomb.  Many  brasses  were  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
the  Matrix,  i.e.,  tin-  incised  stone  in  which  one 
was  formerly  laid,  is  still  a  common  object  to 
be  seen  on  church  floors.  The  disregard  for 
objects  of  antiquity  which  marked  the  last 
century  is  another  reason  why  many  brasses 
have  been  injured;  the  writer  of  the  present 
article,  while  supervising  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  church,  found  two  elaborate  brasses 
thrown  away  under  some  pews  fifty  years  old. 
The  matrices  belonging  to  them  were  found 
in  the  church,  and  they  were  restored.  Brasses 
are  particularly  valuable  as  illustrating  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  costume  of  past  ages. 
Most  of  the  best  are  of  foreign  workmanship. 
[MONUMENTS.] 

Brawling  in  Church.— An  offence 
consisting  of  unauthorised  speaking  or  talking 
during  Divine  Service ;  and  of  which  clergy 
as  well  as  laity  may  be  found  guilty. 

"Brawling  in  church,  or  interrupting  the 
minister  in  Divine  Service,"  says  the  Book  of 
Church  Law,  was  formerly  met  by  several  old 
statutes,  which  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  offen 
der  ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1860,  "to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  courts  ...  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
certain  cases  of  brawling,"  and  to  provide  a 
more  effective  remedy.  This  Statute  [23  and 
24  Viet.,  ch.  32]  enacts  as  follows :  "  §2.  Any 
person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  ...  in  any  cathedral, 
church,  parish  or  district  church  or  chapel 
.  .  .  whether  during  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in 
any  churchyard  or  burial-ground,  or  who 
shall  molest,  let,  disturb,  vex,  or  trouble,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means  disquiet  or  misuse 
any  preacher  duly  authorised  to  preach 
therein,  or  any  clergyman  in  Holy  Orders 
ministering  or  celebrating  any  sacrament,  or 
any  Divine  Service,  rite  or  office,  in  any 
cathedral,  church,  or  chapel,  or  in  any  church 
yard  or  burial-ground,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  five 
pounds  for  every  such  offence ;  or  may,  if  the 
justices  before  whom  he  shall  be  convicted 
think  fit,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  any 
pecuniary  penalty,  be  committed  to  prison  far 
any  time  not  exceeding  two  months.  $3. 
Every  such  offender  in  the  premises,  after  the 
said  misdemeanour  so  committed,  immediately 
and  forthwith  may  be  apprehended  and  taken 
by  any  constable  or  churchwarden  of  the 
parish  or  place  where  the  said  offence  shall 


he  ruiiiiiiitt.-d.  and  taken  before  a  justice  o 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  th 
suid  otience  nhall  have  lift  n  .so  committed,  t 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law."  A  Mimmar 
power  is  thus  placed  in  the  hand>  of  church 
wardens  of  appiehending  any  offender  (eithe 
personally,  or  by  the  intervention  of  aeon 
Stable)  who  sluill  be  guilty  of  "  riotous,  violent 
or  indecent  behaviour  ;"  the  la>t  term  bein; 
doubtless  intended  in  include  such  oh.  nees  a 
keeping  the  head  covered --except  .,u  a- -count  o 
infirmity,  which  is  provided  for  l.y  (.'anon  18- 
duriuLT  the  time  of  l>i\ine  S.  rvi> 
when  service  is  not  going  on,  iii  a  • 
building. 

Bray,  THOMAS  [A.D.  1656—1730],  wa 
born  at  Marlon,  in  Shrup>hire,  and  l.rough 
up  at  the  .-ch'.i.l  at  <  >-v.«  -try,  whence  lie  wa 
r.  moved  to(»\t"rd.  Having  afterwards  take 
holy  orders,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  living 
of  O\er-\Vhi;  idon.  Here  h;- 

composed  his   Catechetical    Lectures,   a  wor 
which    so  Miploii,    ti. 

selected   the  writer  to  act  as  his  commissM 
to  Settle  the  church  affairs  of   Maryland.     H 
arrived  in  America,  March   TJtli,   1700,  an 
for  two   years  devoted  himself,  in  the  face  C 
the  most  harassing1  opposition,  to  the  1 
assigned  to  him.    11 

became  incumbent  of  St.  ltot..lplf>.  AM-at- 
and  died  February  loth.  17M.  ag.-d  -  v.  ntj 
three.  In  1712,  he  published  one  vol.  ( 
his  Martyrology,  or  Papai  Usurpation,  fol 
designing  to  follow  it  up  by  another  which  1 
left  unfinished.  In  i;-J(i  app.-ar.-d  h 
I)\reetorwtn  Mi»$ionarin»i,  ;md  his  I'rimordi 
Bibiiothttcarw.  One  of  his  chief  t.l.j. 
Maryland  had  been  to  establish  jMit-hi, 
libraries  in  each  pari-h  for  the 
clergyman,  —  a  pian  which  was 

uded  to  England  and  \Val-  .ciet 

still  exists,  although  but  little  known,  undt 
the  title  of  the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray. 

Brazenose  College.    [!'•»• 

Breacca,    ST.     [A.D.    550].  —An    Iris 
female  saint,  to  whom  churches  were  (led. 
in  St.  I.reoek  and  other  Cornish  villages.     »S1 
is  commemorated  on  June  4th. 

Brendan,  ST.    [KUAN-DON,  ST.] 
Brethren.     [TINKERS.] 

Brethren,  CHRISTIAN.  [CHRISTIA 
BUIHBBN.] 

Brethren   of    the  Common   Lif< 

[FRIENDS  OF  CioD.] 

Brethren  of  the   Free  Spirit.— 

later  name  for  the  media>val  sod  of  Antin 
mian  fanatics,  known  oritrinally  as  Amah 
cians.  The  name  was  assumed  from  the  won 
of  St.  Paul,  "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  li 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  tl 
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*w  of  sin  and  death"  [Rom.  viii.  2].  The 
iberty  thus  claimed  was,  /»•**,  freedom  from 
•  ut  ward  ordinances,  and  secondly,  freedom  from 
he  guilt  of  sin.  They  were  a  wandering 
ect,  and  seem  to  have  been  part  of  that  body 
if  fanatics  who  were  in  mediaeval  times  re- 
tresented  by  the  BEGHARDS,  and  at  a  later 
late  by  the  FAMI  LISTS. 

Brethren,  PLYMOUTH.  [PLYMOUTH 

JKETHKEN.J 

Bretschneider,  CARL  GOTTLIEB  [1776 
_  1848].  —  A  great  controversial  writer  ; 
mthor  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  leader  of  a 
German  school  of  theology  which  professed 
<>  take  a  medium  line  between  rationalism 
md  orthodoxy. 

Brett,  THOMAS  [A.D.  1667—  1743].—  A 
lon-juring  divine  of  great  learning,  chiefly 
-cnowii  for  his  Dissertation  on  the  Principal 
Litury'ws  used  in  the  Chri»ti<in  1'hnrch^ 
.vhich  was  published  in  1720.  He  was  suc- 
•essively  Lecturer  of  Islington,  Kector  of 
Setteshanger,  in  Kent,  and  of  Rucking.  He 

!  \-i  d  into  communion  with  tie 
by  Bishop  Hiekes,  on  July  1,  1715. 


Breve.     [BRIEF,  PAPAL.] 

Breviary.  —  The  ecclesiastical  name  of 
ho  volume  containing  the  daily  offices,  'as 
listinet  from  the  Missal,  which  contains  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion  ;  from  the  Manual, 
those  of  Baptism,  Burial,  &c.  ;  from  the  Pon 
tifical,  those  proper  to  Bishops;  and  others. 
>ur  "Prayer  book"  contains,  tlnmirh  the>e 
names  are  not  used,  a  short  Breviary.  Mi  -sal. 
Manual,  and  Pontifical,  bound  in  one  volume. 

There  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
^reat  diversity  among  the  rites  of  public 
worship  in  different  dioceses  and  convents. 
which  as  time  proceeded  tended  more  and 
more  to  uniformity;  the  Roman  Breviary  was 
ttled  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  in  tilt- 
eleventh  century  ;  that  of  Salisbury  or  Sanim 
by  St.  Osmond,  bishop  of  that  see,  about  the 
same  time,  in  1085;  those  of  York,  Bangor, 
Hereford,  and  Lincoln,  whose  names  are 
known  from  the  preface  to  our  Prayer-book, 
were  already  existing,  and  continued  in  use  ; 
in  the  same  way  other  continental  churches 
had  their  own  "  Uses  ;  "  and  thus  in  what  are 
called  the  middle  a^es  a  certain  number  of 
Breviaries  and  other  olfice-books  had  acquired 
•i  st  inding. 

Pope  Gregory's  Breviary  and  some  others 
were  in  1636  for  a  time  superseded  by  the 
reformed  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignonez, 
which  was  published  in  that  year  under  Papal 
sanction.  This,  though  of  course  in  Latin, 
approached  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of 
the  present  English  Prayer-book,  and  was 
widely  used  ;  but  the  Roman  Church,  instead 
of  iroing  on  like  us  in  reformation,  went  back 
ag.tin,  arid  in  15(8  the  old  Breviary,  revised 


by  Pope  Pius  V.,  was  imposed  throughout  the 
whole  obedience,  except  where  a  different  Use 
could  prove  two  centuries'  prescription.  This 
is  that  still  generally  in  use,  and  it  has  lately 
been  turned  into  English  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute. 

The  English  Breviaries  already  mentioned 
existed  side  by  side  till,  in  1516,  a  reformed 
Sarum  Breviary  was  published  ;  another,  still 
further  amended,  came  out  in  1541 ;  and  the 
next  year  this  was  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  In  1549  came 
the  great  Reform,  of  Service  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  Breviary  offices  of  Matins, 
Lauds,  and  Prime,  were  translated  and  con 
densed  into  Morning  Prayer,  while  those  of 
Vespers  and  Compline  in  the  same  way  formed 
Evening  Prayer.  What  was  added  in  ln;V2, 
before  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  after  the  third 
Collect,  forming  our  present  offices,  affected 
the  arrangement  in  no  degree. 

The  Breviary  was  usually  divided  into  four 
parts,  to  every  season  a  part ;  if  the  edition  of 
that  of  Sarum,  now  published  at  Cambridge 
by  Me-sis.  Procter  and  Wordsworth,  cannot 
be  studied,  a  summary  of  its  contents  may  be 
found  in  Maskell's  Jfotttitnenta  Ritnalia,  ii., 
xxii.;  and  for  a  cat -ilogue  of  the  old  copies 
which  remain  see  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson's 
List  of  Printed  Service  Books,  London: 
Masters,  1850. 

Brevint,  PAMKI.  [A.D.  1616—1695].— 
Wm  born  at  Jersey,  and  educated,  first  at 
Saimmr  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Being 
expelled  from  the  university  by  the  Covenant 
ers,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne.  being 
employed  in  the  negotiations  for  conciliating 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
Protestants.  After  the  Restoration  he  became 
D  of  Lincoln,  and  died  in  1695. 

Briavel,  ST.— A  hermit  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  whose  memory  is 
still  preserved  in  a  village  of  "that  name.  He 
is  commemorated  on  August  7th. 

Brice,  ST.  [rf.  A.r».  444],  or  Britius, 
Briccius,  Brice.  He  was  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  successor  of  St.  Martin  in  A.D.  397.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  city  under  a  false  accu 
sation,  after  he  had  held'the  see  thirty-three 
years,  and  then  betook  himself  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  cleared  of  the  charge.  The 
people  of  Tours  elected  a  new  bishop,  but  St. 
Brice  returned  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  commemorated  on  November  13th, 
and  the  church  of  Brize-Norton,  in  Oxford 
shire,  is  dedicated  in  his  name. 

Bridal  King.— The  giving  of  a  bridal 
ring  was  a  ceremony  used  by  the  Romans 
before  the  times  of  Christianity,  and  adopted 
by  Christians  in  the  rite  of  espousal  or  be- 
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trothal,  and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage 
itself,  as  is  our  present  custom. 

Bridal  Wreath. — The  bridal  wreath  or 
crown  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  when  they  left  the  church,  after 
receiving  the  benediction  and  celestial  veil. 
The  ceremony  of  "  crowning"  is  still  retained 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

Bride,  ST.  [A.D.  450—521],  also  called 
Brigid,  or  Bridget.  The  patroness  of  Ireland, 
designated  Thaumaturga,  or  the  wonder 
worker.  She  was  born  at  Fochard,  county 
Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  being  the  illegitimate  child  of  her 
father  Dubtach.  She  early  took  the  veil  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Mel,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  retired  into  a  cell  at  Kildare  (the  cell  of 
the  oak),  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  so 
numerous  a  community  that  she  was  com 
pelled  to  separate  them  into  distinct  bodies, 
and  to  build  nunneries  for  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  acknow 
ledged  her  as  their  mother  and  foundress. 
She  herself  lived  chiefly  at  the  head  establish 
ment  at  Kildare.  Little  is  known  of  her 
beyond  these  few  particulars,  and  the  account 
of  her  miracles  given  in  modern  accounts  of 
her  life.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Marty  r- 
ology  of  St.  Bede,  and  her  festival  is  observed 
on  the  1st  of  February,  on  which  day  [A.D. 
521,  or  523]  she  is  said  to  have  died,  in  her 
seventieth  year ;  she  was  buried  at  Kildare, 
hut  afterwards,  about  1185,  translated  to 
Down. 

Bridget,  ST.  [A.D.  1304  — 1373].— A 
Swedish  saint,  connected  with  England 
through  the  monastery  founded  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Isleworth,  by  Henry  V. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Birgir,  Prince  of 
Sweden,  born  in  1304,  and  was  married  in  her 
sixteenth  year  to  Ulpho,  Prince  of  Nericia, 
in  Sweden,  who  was  but  eighteen.  After  the 
birth  of  eight  children,  Bridget  and  her 
husband  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  religious 
retirement.  For  this  end,  and  to  break  all 
worldly  ties,  they  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Compostella;  and  Ulpho  died  shortly  after 
their  return  to  Sweden  in  1344.  About  this 
time  Bridget  built  the  great  monastery  of 
Wastein,  in  the  diocese  of  Linkoping,  in 
which  she  placed  sixty  nuns,  and,  separated 
from  them  entirely,  thirteen  friars,  priests, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul, 
four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  eight  lay-brothers.  The 
order  thus  founded  was  called  the  Order  of 
Brigittines,  or  the  Order  of  our  Saviour, 
because  the  chief  object  of  the  particular 
devotions  of  the  Order  is  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord.  In  the  year  1406  Philippa,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  was  sent  to  Lunden,  in  Sweden, 
to  be  married  to  King  Kri<  XIII.  of  Sweden 
and  VII.  of  Denmark,  under  whom  the  three 
crowns  of  Scandinavia  had  been  united.  The 
English  princess  was  escorted  by  Henry,  third 


ii  Fit/huu'h,  whose  attention  \v 
by  the  I'.riirittiiies,  then  m-i-ntly  established  u 
Wastein,  and  he  (.tiered  to  establish  a    brand 
of   the  Order  (.n  his  manor  of    llinton,  nea 
Cambridge.      Eventually    it    v. 
by  Henry  V.,  brother  of    Philippa.  in  com 
memoration    of    lh  •  ir    father,    it    i^--w.rtl 
This  was  the  last  moniustery  founded  in  Km. 
land  before  the  Reformation. 

St.  Bridget,  having  visited  the  Holy  L-ITK 
died  at  Rome  on  her  return.  .July  -J'inl,  137^ 
aged  seventy-one,  and  her  body  was  after  wart 
translated  to  the  of  \Vastefaij 

She    was    caiii'iii>»-d    by    Pop*-     Boniface   IX 
on    0  fth,    1391,    and    the    next   da> 

her  tith,  was  appointed  for  her  !'•  st: 

Bridge  water  Treatises.  -Tin-  Ea 

of    Bridgewater,    by  his    will   dated  Ft  :  . 
2.3th.  1825,  I.  ft  the  sum  of  £S,<HH)  in  trust 
the  President  of  the  Royal  S.x  i.  ty,  to  be  pavi 
to  the  person  or  p.-rsons  nominal-  d  by  him 
write,  print  and  publish  a  treat i-e  "i  tr 
"On   the    power,    wisdom,  and    go. 
God,  as  manifest  e«l  in  t  lie   ('nation:   ii'. 
ting  such  work  by  all  reasonable  argument 
as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation 
God's   creation   in  the  animal,  v.  u>  tabi. 
mineral  kingdoms;    the  effect  of    digeol^H 
the  construction  of  tin-  hand  of  n, 
infinite  variety  of  other   arguments:    as  al  ^ 
by  discoveries,  ancient   and  modern,  in  ar 
sciences,  and  the  \\ : 

Davies  Gilbert,  the  then  President.  a< -ti 
the  advice  of  tho  Archbishop   "t   <  'anterbu 
and  Bishop  of  London,  a; 
men  to  write  treatises  (.n  the  s. -\eral  br.;- 
of  the  subject.      Their  names  and  subje*   • 
were  as  follows:   (1)  Rev.  Th<>r:..i-  <  h,<; 
D.D.,   The  Adaptation  of  £j~t 
the    Moral    and    Intellectual    Constitution 
Man;    (2)  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  Tin-  Adnptnt. 
of  External  y at ure  to  t)x  J'/i  >/*!<;>/  < 
Man;   (3)  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  .Kv^omjIB 
Omtrml  Physics  cons,  //    >x/*m9H 

Natural  Th.nl,,,,  y  ;    (}     Sir  <  i. 
Hand,  its  Mechanism   and   V \tul    A//^o«M^H 
an  evincing  Design;  (5)  Peter   M.ik    Kogffl 
M.D.,  Animal  and    Vegetal>l>    riiiin>.l,gy  c-  < 
sidfred  with   reference   to   A'afural    Thd^^M 
(6)  Rev.    Dr.    Buckland,     On 
Mineralogy ;    (7)    Ri-v.     W.     Kirby,  On 
History,  Habits,    and   Instincts   of  ^HJf^H 
(8)  William     Trout,     ' 

reference  to  Nattti;/l 


Bridgittines.    [See  BRIDGET.] 

Brightman,  THOMAS  [if><u;  ir,o7].- 
famous  Knirli-h  I'resbyteri.-m  minister.  '. 
principal  work  u  //V///  /,/'  t 

tion,  a  book  which  has  been  very  widely 
In  it  he  formulated   new   ideas   n-L'ardin 
millennium,  which  found  irn-at  favour  with 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


-  widely  rt 

img 
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Brief,  PAPAL.  —  An  official  letter  written 
n  the  name  of  a  Pope  by  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  inferior  importance 
,o  a  BULL.  Briefs  are  sealed  with  the  Pope's 
signet  ring,  called  the  "  Seal  of  the  Fisher- 
nan,"  from  its  design,  which  is  that  of  St. 
,'eter  drawing  his  net  to  land.  [BuLL.] 

Brief,  KOYAL.  —  These  were  letters  patent 
ssued  by  the  sovereign,  directing  the  col  !>•<•- 
ion  of  alms  in  churches  for  special  objects 
lamed  in  them.  They  were  read  after  the 
i,  and  were  granted  for  building 
ind  repairing  churches,  and  for  many  benevo- 
t:nt  purposes  (such  as  the  compensation  of 
osses  by  liiv)  which  are  now  provided  lor  by 
societies  or  public  subscriptions. 

a-ose  out  of  the  briefs,  and  a  statir 
mssed  to  regulate  them  in  Queen  Anne's 
-eign.  [4  Anne,  c.  14.]  The  abuses  .-till 
Continued,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
'act  that  of  niiu-ty-x-vt-n  bri.  1-  for  re- 
airing  or  rebuilding  churches  or  chapels, 
ty-seven  bri«-is  fur  aeeidents  by  lire, 
uumlations.  \e.,  issm-d  b.  twe.'ii  Miehaelmas, 
-.Si).").  ;md  Miehaelmas,  1818,  the  sun. 
BCfeed  amounted  to  £07,513  19s.  4£d.,  and  the 
let  sums  paid  over  were  £28,904  US.  ; 

An   attempt  was    again  made  to  reform  the 
ystem    in    IS'Jl,    but    with    so  little  - 
liat    hrit-t's  \veiv    at    last   abolished,  in 

».  IV.,  c.  2S.  "  King's  Letters,"  which 
vere  only  discontinued  a  lV\v  years  air»,  were 
locnments  of  a  similar  character,  granted  to 
he  [ncorporated  Societies  for  Church  Building, 
Missions,  ami  Kducation. 


Accession. 

Accession, 

Paul  Bush    .        .     1542 

Husrh  Boulter      .     1719 

John  Holyman     .     1554 

William  Bradshaw  17^4 

Richard  Cheyney.     1562 

Charles  Cecil        .    1733 

John  Bullingbam    1581 

Thomas  Seeker    .     1735 

Richard  Fletcher.    1589 

Thomas  Gooch    .    1737 

John  Thornboroughl603 

Joseph  Butler      .    1738 

Nicolas  Felton     .     1017 

John  Conybeare  .     1750 

Rowland    Search- 

John  Hume.        .     1756 

tielcl    .         .        .     1619 

Philip  Young        .     1758 

Robert  Wright    .     I6tt 

Thomas  Newton  .     1761 

George  Coke        .    1633 

Lewis  Bagot.        .    1782 

Robert  Skiuner    .     1637 

Christopher  Wilson  1783 

Thomas  WesttieM    liH_' 

Spencer  Madan    .     1792 

Thomas  Howell   .     1644 

Henrv  R.  Courtenayl7y4 

Gilbert  Ironside  .     1661 

Ffolliot     H.    W. 

Guy  Carletou       .     1-72 

Coruewall  .        .     1797 

William  Gulston.    1679 

George  Pelham   .    1803 

John  Lake    .        .     1-^t 

John  Luzmore    .    1>-07 

Jonathan  TrtLnv 

William  Z.  Hansel   1808 

Gilbert  Ironside  .     1689 

.I.-lin  Kave    .        .     1820 

John  Hall    .        .     1691 

Robert  Gray.        .    1827 

John  Robinson    .     1710 

h  Allen        .    1834 

George  Smallridge  1714 

James  Henry  Monk  1836 

Bristol,  r.i-Hoi'Kir  OK.  —  Since  th- 
.836  the  iliocese  of  Bristol  has  formed  part  of 
,he  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.     It  had 
i   previous   existence   of   two    hundred    and 
linety-i'.'ur  y.  ars,  having  been  one  of  the  six 

-  which  were  f.  -ruled  out  of  a 
)art  of  the  endowments  of  the  monast'  : 
lenry  VIII.  in  loll  -2  (The  others  were 
rloucester,  Peterborough,  ('hotn-,  u\i'.  ,rd. 
nd  Westminster).  The  diocese  of  Bristol 
vas  the  most  peculiar  in  its  geographical  ai  - 
•anerement  of  all  the  dii.c»-s«-s  in  Kn-:and  and 
vVales.  It  consisted  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 
iristol  and  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  which  was 
•<  pai-ated  from  this  portion  of  the  diocese  by 
lie  whole  of  Somersetshire,  and  which  had 
litherto  been  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
This  arraiiLroment  was  abolished  by  an  Order 
>f  Council  made  on  October  5th,  1836,  when 
he  diocese  of  Bristol  was  dissolved,  the 
ounty  of  Dorset  re-annexed  to  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  city  of  Bri>t<>l.  with  its 
urroundiny-  parishes,  annexed  to  the  diocese 
)f  Gloucester,  the  new  diocese  thus  formed 
•eceiviny;  the  title  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester 
.nd  Bristol. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  its  existence 
he  diocese  of  Bristol  was  presided  over  by 
wty-threc  bishops,  of  whom  the  first  was 
.'aul  Bush,  deprived,  after  the  accession  of 


Queen  Mary,  on  account  of  his  marriage ;  the 
last  bishop,  Joseph  Allen,  was  succeeded  in 
1836  by  J.  H.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
thus  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  A  movement  is  now  being  actively 
made  to  separate  the  two,  and  to  restore  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
sanctioning  this  was  passed  in  1884.  The 
list  of  Bishops  is  as  follows : — 


ASH  Biiix-n.i..  BiMionuc  OF.] 
The  cathedral  of  Bristol  is  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  which 
was  founded  in  A.D.  11  J'J.  and  consecrated  on 
Easter  Day,  1148.  The  only  portions  of  the 
original  church  remaining,  except  the  chapter 
house,  the  great  gateway  of  the  Abbey,  and 
the  gateway  of  the  abbot's  lodgings,  are  in 
corporated  into  the  present  walls  of  the 
transepts.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
mona>tie  church  is  Decorated  work  of  the 
late  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  [A.D. 
1283 — 1341],  but  the  central  tower  and  the 
roofs  of  the  transept*  are  Perpendicular  [A.D. 
1481  —  1526].  There  is  much  other  ancient 
and  int«  resting  stained  glass  in  the  cathedral. 
The  ancient  Norman  nave  of  the  Augusti 
nian  abbey  was  pulled  down  shortly  before  it 
;me  a  cathedral,  doubtless  with  the  view 
of  rebuilding  it  in  a  style  more  in  accordance 
with  the  reconstructed  choir.  That  rebuild 
ing  was,  however,  delayed  for  three  centuries 
and  a-half,  when  [A.D.  1867—1875]  the 
present  noble  nave  was  erected  in  the  De 
corated  style,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  E. 'Street. 

British  America.— The  religious  his 
tory  of  the  greater  divi.Mon  of  North  America 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  UNITED 
STATES,  hut  a  few  words  are  necessary  with 
re-ard  to  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
British  Crown.  The  early  history  of  Canada 
is  French ;  it  was  discovered  by  a  Frenchman, 
Jacques  Cartier.  who  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  his  king.  Consequently,  the  first 
religious  teachers  were  Roman  Catholics, 
though  there  were  a  few  Huguenots  also. 
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But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  hunters 
and  traders  caused  an  admixture  of  races  on 
the  border.  The  conquest  by  General  Wolfe 
in  1759  placed  Canada  under  the  British  Go 
vernment,  but  the  French  population  received 
guarantees  that  their  religion  and  laws 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  religion 
of  the  British  settlers,  who  now  began  to 
multiply,  was  of  course  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  original  British,  now  United, 
States.  The  first  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  organised  in  1766 ;  it  met  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Franciscans 
at  hours  when  the  latter  did  not  require  it. 
In  1791  a  grant  of  crown  lands  was  made  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  cli-nry. 
But  the  great  disadvantage  from  which  the 
( 'hurch  suffered  for  so  many  years  was  that, 
though  episcopal,  it  had  no  resident  bishops. 
Every  minister  had  to  go  to  England  to 
receive  ordination.  Two  years  after  the  con 
secration  of  the  first  bishop  for  the  United 
States,  the  first  prelate  for  Canada  was 
sent,  Dr.  Inglis,  who  in  1787  became  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  now  fifteen 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and 
about  700,000  lay  members. 

The  Presbyterian  congregations  were  due 
to  Scottish  preachers.  There  were  at  one 
time  several  communions  of  them,  answering 
to  the  divisions  in  the  native  country,  but 
they  have  now  come  together,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada." 
The  Congregationalists  and  Quakers  date 
from  the  Puritan  days.  In  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  are  de 
scended  from  the  French  settlers,  the  prevail 
ing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  They  have 
two  archbishops  and  fifteen  bishops. 

Britius,  ST.    [BRICE,  ST.] 

Broad  Churchmen. — A  name  applied 
somewhat  loosely  to  certain  theologians  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  phrase  owes  its 
origin  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
written  in  1854  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare. 
He  defined  the  position  and  the  tenets 'first  of 
the  Low  Church  School,  then  of  the  HiLrh 
(  hurch,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  there 
was  another  school  of  great  influence,  though 
numerically  smaller  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  this  school  he  named  "  Broad  Church." 
But  some  of  those  who  are  included  by  him 
within  it  were  among  the  most  earnest  protes 
tors  against  being  so  labelled.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  men  of  the  widest  divergency 
of  views  were  called  by  Mr.  Conybeare  Broad 
Churchmen.  Many  were  men  engaged  in 
teaching  at  the  Universities  or  in  public 
schools ;  and  it  may  be  probably  asserted  at  ft 
characteristic  of  so-called  Broad  Churchmen 
that  authority  in  their  estimation,  whether  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Scriptures,  is  subordi 
nated  to  the  teaching  of  God  in  the  conscience. 
I'.ut  there  are  innumerable  shades  of  opinion 
comprised  under  this  name.  Among  Broad 


Churchmen  were  classed  \Vhati-Iy  and  Ar. 
nold,  Head  Master  of  liuirliy.  1828— 18j 
Maurice  and  Hare,  all  lirm  believers  in  th* 
supernatural  aspects  of  Christianity  ami  in  oui 
Lord's  Deity.  Hut  there  h.iv>  i-<m  ethers  o: 
whom  this  could  not  be  said,  ami  who  ivirarc 
the  special  inspiration  of  th.-  liil.le  as  an  OM 
question.  The  Christology  of  such  i 
to  the  human  aspect  oi  Christ's  earthly  life 
His  Deity,  and  His  j.i 

being  passed  by.  Self-control  rather  thai 
Divine  grace  is  con-ideivd  th>-  power  b' 
which  holy  living  is  to  be  attained. 

Brotherhood.— It  is  not  « 

nnn--     the    origin    of     brotherhoods     in     th 
Christian    Church.     St.    Rtsil    in    the  fourtj 
century  _  their  first  written    consti 

tution,  and  St.  Jerome  evid,  ntly  approved  < 
fiat,  rnities  rather    than    "hermit 
we  may  conclude    that    i  : 
throughout  the  fourth  and  tifth  centuries.    I 
the     »  ighth    century    we    limi    that    the    ten 
"fraternity"   wa>  confined   to   im>na>tic  an 
clerical  bodies,  and  not  irivn  to   laymen;  bl  .( 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth   centuries  it 
used  to  denote  a  "  gild."  who>e  majority  wouJ 
most  likely  consist  of  lay  m.  mi.,  i  s.     The  hiu 
tory  of  the  different  m   :  ••  r>  will  1 

found  under  their  several  heads. 

Brown,    JOHN    [A.D.    17'2'J 
monly  known  as  "Brown  of  Haddi- 
cause  he  was  minister  of  the  Uui^iier  bran< 
of  the  Secession  Church  of  Haddin-1    n,  win- 
he  also  kept  a   school.      His   .v/  " 
ing  Bible,  published  in  1778,  has  been  offo  1 
reprinted,  and  is  a  very  admirable  work  f   • 
its  calm  spirit,  and  at  tin-  saim  t im 
piety.       From    the    multitudinous    murein    . 
references  which  it  contain-  h a-  he.  n  con 
Brown's   Concordance  to  the  Bible.      Hi-    h 
tionary  of  the  7?i//A-.   pul.li.-hed    in 
also   been   reprinted   several   times,  th. 
edition  being  issued  as  late  as  186S  :  and  1 
Short  Catechism  is  widely  circulated  still. 

Browne,  ROBERT  [,\.i>.  l.V>0-  K 
the   son   of  a  Northamptonshire   gentlema 
was  educated  at  Cor]. us  Christi  Col 
bridge,  and  in   1571    became   chaplain    : 
Duke    of     Norfolk,    in    which    pos 
speedily  plunired  into  controversy  l.y  im 
ingagain>t  "  the  culling  and  auth« 
preachers  by  bishops."     His    preaching  a: 
the  Mai  he  displayed  in  it  would  have  troth    < 
into  heavier  trouble    than    it    did,   only  tl 
Lord    Burirhlev.    to    whom   he   wa 
defended  him  when  attempts  were  made 
imprison  him.       Finding,  however.   th:tt    ] 
liberty  was  endangered,  he  went  in    1581 
':     Netherlands  with  his  disciples.     There 
wrote  three  treatises,  setting  forth  the  ten« 
with  which  his  name  henceforth  b«v»ine  co 
The     first     was    entitled     A    £c 
trhu'h    shiii-tth    (he    Life    a><>/    Manners  of 
true   Chnttm/n,   and  how  unlike   tiny  be  w 
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Buries  and  Papists  and  Heathen  Folk.  Also 
he  points  and  parts  of  all  Divinity  :  that  is, 
•  f  the  revealed  will  and  word  of  God,  are  de- 
'ared  by  their  several  Dtfotitions  and 
divisions  in  order  as  followcth.  The  second 
/as  an  exposition  of  the  23rd  of  St. 
[atthew,  and  inveighed  against  "  ungodly 
ommunion  of  all  false  Christians,  and  especi- 
dly  of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings."  And 
ae  third  was  A  Treatise  of  Reformation 
•ithout  turn/ing  for  any,  and  of  the  wicknl- 
ess  of  those  preachers  which  will  not  reform 
ntil  the  magistrates  command  or  compel 
]tem.  The  titles  will  sufficiently  indicate 
:ie  principles  of  Browne's  teaching,  namely, 
tie  setting  forth  of  Individualism,  and 
|he  protest  against  interference  of  external 
owers  with  religion.  It  is  ''the  reign  of 
(he  saints,"  as  the  phrase  came  afterwards 
D  be.  But  dissensions  arose  in  the 
ttle  community,  in  consequence  of  which 
?rowne  went  to  Scotland  in  1584,  and  If- an 
reaching  at  Edinburgh,  especially  urging  the 
.ecessity  of  holding  no  communion  with 
hurches  where  evil-doers  were  not  rigorously 
xcommunicated.  This  doctrine,  as  well  as 
is  rejection  of  sponsors  for  the  baj.tix-l, 
aused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  tin-  > 
t  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was 
uprisoned.  He  then  came  once  more  to 
England,  was  anain  protected  by  Lord  Buruh- 
*y,  and  in  1586  was  elected  Master  "t  St. 
iimar  School,  in  Southwark, 
ndertakiiiLC,  in  order  to  qualify  himself,  not 
nly  to  retrain  i'lom  preaching  hi>  peculiar 
oetrines,  hut  to  live  as  a  member  of  the 
'hurch  of  Knu-iuul.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
ve  years  later  Lord  Burghley  gave  him  the 
ving  of  Achurch-cum-Thorpe,  in  Northamp- 
onshire,  a  cure  which  he  held  for  forty  years, 
'uller  (Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  64)  accuses  him 
f  neglecting  his  duties  and  loading  a  lit-  n..t 
ver  strict.  He  died  in  Northampton  Gaol, 
aving  been  sent  thither  for  striking  a  con- 
table  who  required  payment  of  a  rate,  but  it 
eems  probable  that  this  was  done  at  a  time 
/hen  old  age  rendered  him  irresponsible, 
iis  followers,  known  for  a  while  as  Brownists, 
eveloped  into  the  INDEPENDENTS  (q.v.). 

Brngglenians.— A  small  sect  of  Swiss 
Jinatics  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  canton  of 
irugglen.  They  were  led  to  believe  that 
heir  leaders,  two  brothers  named  Rohler, 
•"Quid  on  a  given  day  carry  them  to  he ;iv. -n. 

Brnlly,    PIERRE.  —  A     martyr    to    the 
ml    faith,    burned   at   Tournay,    Feb. 
9th,  1545. 

Bruno,  ST.  [A.D.  1040  — 1101].— The 
ounder  of  the  CARTHUSIAN  (q.v.)  Monks. 
Ie  was  canonised  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1514, 
ndhis  festival  i>  observed  on  October  6th. 

Bryanites. — A  sect  of  Methodists,  also 
aiown  by  the  name  of  "  Bible  Christians," 


which  was  founded  in  Cornwall  by  a  local 
preacher  named  O'Bryan.     [METHODISTS.] 

Bticer,  MARTIN  [A.D.  1491 — 1551],  whose 
historical  surname  is  the  Greek  form  of  Cow- 
horn,  his  real  paternal  name,  was  born  at 
Schelestadt,  in  Lower  Alsatia,  and  was  a  Do 
minican  friar  at  Strasburg  until  the  age  of 
thirty.  Afterwards,  falling  in  with  some  of 
Luther's  tracts,  he  was  so  impressed  by  them 
as  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  writer,  which 
took  place  at  Heidelberg  in  1521,  and  was 
followed  by  his  adopting  for  the  most  part 
the  religious  views  of  Luther.  For  twenty 
years  he  taught  at  Strasburg,  and  succeeded 
in  spreading  his  peculiar  views.  At  Cologne, 
win -re  he  had  been  invited  by  Archbishop 
Hermann,  he  was  not  so  successful,  and  the 
opposition  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the 
raii'iiis  compelled  him  at  last  to  relinquish  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  tenets.  In 
l.VJ'j  he  was  deputed  by  the  four  towns  of 

burg,  Memmingen,  Landau,  and  Con 
stance  to  the  conferences  appointed  by  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  be  held  at  Marburg. 
Here  Bucer  exhibited  astonishing  subtlety 
and  fertility  of  mind,  far  outstripping  the 
most  refined  of  the  scholastic  theologians  in 
in-'iiuity,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the  cha- 

r  applied  to  him  by  Bossuet,  Le  grand  ar 
chitect?  dt-n  »ult i//,Y.N.  1 1 .  •  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  kiiul  of  conciliation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  X \viniriian8,  and  patched  up  a  hollow 
truce.  He  afterwards  attended  other  confer- 

s  on  the  same  subject,  and  drew  up  the 
coneordat  of  Wittemberg  in  1536,  but  en- 
(lenvoured  in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Swiss 
Churches.  In  1548,  at  Augsburg,  he  refused 
to  >ign  the  celebrated  INTERIM  of  Charles  V., 
and  this  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  remain 
in*  Germany.  He  was  then  invited  to  Eng 
land  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of 
Soiiu-rset.  and  after  lecturing  for  some  time  at 
( 'ambridge,  was  appointed  Kegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  there  in  1550.  He  was  three  times 
m mild,  his  first  wife  being  a  nun,  named 
Elizabeth  Pallase,  who  bore  him  thirteen  sons, 
only  one  of  whom  survived  him,  and  that  one 
being  of  weak  intellect.  Bucer  himself  died 
at  Cambridge  on  February  28th,  1551.  His 
influence  tended  more  than  that  of  any  other 
foreigner  to  turn  the  current  of  the  English 
Reformation  into  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Protestant  communities  abroad.  Something 
of  the  character  of  his  teaching  is  indicated 
in  the  theological  proposition  which  he 
maintained  before  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge,  namely,  "That  all  good  works  which 
men  seem  to  perform  before  justification  are 
really  sins,  and  merit  the  Divine  displeasuie  ; 
but  after  we  are  justified  good  actions  are 
necessarily  done  by  us."  He  also  main 
tained  strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Divine 
decrees,"  by  which  one  portion  of  mankind 
is  supposed  to  be  predestined  and  elected  by 
God  to  salvation,  and  another  portion  to  dam- 
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nation;  and  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Holy  Kucharist. 
The  use  of  chancels  for  divine  service  he  de 
clared  to  be  anti-Christian,  and  that  of  ve>t- 
ments,  including  the  surplice,  highly  objec 
tionable,  though  not  actually  sinful.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  party  which  endeavoured  to 
forbid  kneeling  at  prayers  and  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  He  had  likewise  a 
special  aversion  to  the  use  of  church  liells. 

On  New  Year's  Day.  March  2-"),  l.V)0,  Bucer 
presented  Edward  VI.  with  the  manuscript  of 
a  work  which  he  had  written  in  Latin,  Con 
cerning  the  A'in(/<tom  of  Christ  (it  was 
printed  after  the  kind's  death,  under  the  title 
De  Regno  Christi  libri  duo,  Basle,  1557). 
In  this  work  Bucer  pressed  the  king  to  intro 
duce  astern  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
under  which  punishments,  especially  excom 
munication  and  death,  were  to  be  dealt  out 
broadcast.  Able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
would  not  work  were,  for  example,  to  be  ex 
communicated  ;  men  and  women  who  committed 
adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  all  the 
capital  punishments  ordered  in  the  Mosaic 
law  were  to  be  adopted  into  the  law  of  Eng 
land.  This  book  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  studying 
it  that  he  began  to  write  A  Discourse  about 
the  Reformation  of  many  Abuses,  in  the 
first  part  of  which  occur  the  words,  "The 
ecclesiastical"  governance  of  this  realm  "con- 
sisteth  in  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God,  con 
tinuing  the  people  in  prayer,  and  the  discip 
line  .  .  .  For  discipline,  it  were  very  good 
that  it  went  forth,  and  that  those  that  did 
notably  offend  in  swearing,  rioting,  neglect 
ing  of  God's  Word,  or  such-like  vices,  were 
duly  punished,  so  that  those  that  should  be 
executors  of  this  discipline  were  men  of  tried 
honesty,  wisdom,  and  judgment."  This  to- 
called  "  discipline"  was  a  system  of  religious 
tyranny  which  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
Englishmen,  but  it  was  supposed  that  Edward 
VI.  was  resolved  to  introduce  it,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  to  come  of  age  he  would,  with 
Tudor  determination,  have  imposed  it  on  the 
nation.  Bucer's  book  evidently  influenced 
the  Reformatio  Leg  urn,  and  was  probably 
known  to  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  latter. 

But  the  most  permanent  effect  of  Bucer's 
influence  was  produced  by  his  work  on  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. — that  of 
1549.  Alasco,  Peter  Martyr,  Hooper,  and 
Bucer  appear  to  have  been  continually  corres 
ponding  about  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  usages 
enjoined  by  it,  and  their  dislike  of  certain 
portions  of  it  at  length  resulted  in  the  pub 
lication  of  Bucer's  Censure,  which  was  nomi 
nally  a  reply  to  Cranmer's  request  for  his 
opinion  respecting  the  Prayer  Book,  but  prac 
tically  a  criticism  of  its  contents  from  the 
anti-steerdotalist  point  of  view.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Bucer's  objections  led  to 


the  revision   of  the  book,  or  that,   while 
number  of  them   were   disivg:ud.-«l, 
was  in   deference   to   them    that    the    Con 
munion  S-  :  so  considerably 

and    especially   that   the    Invocation    of  t) 
Holy    Ghost    and    the    Commemoration 
the    Departed    were    omitted.      Under    tl 
same   influence    the    ollice  for    Bapti.-m    w 
altered    by   the   disuse   of  exorcism,  of  tj 
chrisom,  or  white  robe,   and  of   tin-    chrisi 
and  that  for  tin-  Visitation  of  the  Si,  k  by  t 
disuse  of  anointing.     His  objections  t<>  kne« 
ing  at  the  Communion   w«  isly  c 

posed   by   Archbishop    ('runnier    ami    otht- 
notwithstanding   the   support    which 
ceived    from    the     Privy    Council,    and    t 
tenacity   with    winch    they    wen     urged 
Bishop  Hooper. 

Buchauites.  —  A     Scotch     sect     whi 
appeared  in  the  latter   part  of   tin-    « 
c«-ntury.  and  isclii-  lly  intei 
a  stran-i-  •  \anip 

Tin-    absurdities  "d  atfl 

Mrs.      Burhui,     tin-     ionmln—  .,     \\ 
numerous  and    shocking.       It    ; 
some  of  th>  .uts  of  th'    '         tianl 

of   the   ScottiMi    Lowlands  were  among  Hi 
adherents. 

Buck,    CHARLES  [A.I>.    1771—1815].-- 
Nonconformist   minister,  author   of  a  Th 
logical  Dictionary    published    in    London 
1802,   and   which    has   gone   throuL 
editions. 

Buckeridge,  .Tons-  [<J.  A.D.  K,:u].  Bisl 
of  Rochester  1611.  of  Ely  1026.     If.  wrot 
work   on  tho   temporal   power  of  the  PC  <• 
against  Cardinal  Bellamiine. 

Buddoeus,  or  Budde,  JOHN  FRAJ  j 
[A.D.  1667—  1729].—  A  Luth.-ran  theologr  ^ 
of  some  eminence  as  a  writer  on  moral  5  \ 


Buddhism.  —  The    religion 
one-third    of    the    ]x>pulation    of    the    wo 
namely,  the   people  of   China. 
Burmah,  Nepaul.  <  '•  ylon,  M'>HL 
Thibet,  and  Cashmei* 

Brahminism,  and  originated  in   India  six  < 
turies  before  th.    <  hrMian   era    %\ith^ 
tha,  DC-tt.-r   known  as  Sakya-jmmni, 
title  ,,f  Buddha  [AW/.,  "  the  Knli-hU^ 
which  lie  assiiim-d.  and  from  whi«  h  his  foil 
era  are  named  "Buddhists."      But  it  : 
questioned    whether    th«-iv    ev.  r    was  sue 
person   as    Buddha,    and    wheth.  r    t: 
mass   of    traditions    respecting    him    are 
unhistorical.      Of     this    opinion     \\ 
fessor  Wilson,   as   shown   at    length   in 
Essay   on   Bttdtiha    mi'i    Jlinitl/,,*..    and 
Professor  Maurii'i-.  as  shown  in   his  Leei 
on  the  Religion  of  tin    Jl'<>  rid. 

There  is  no  God  in  the  reli-ri 
Buddhism,   but  there  is  a  kind   of  worshi 
Buddha,  for  which    temples   are   en 
which    consists   simply    of    pray.-rs   and 
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urning  of  perfumed  woods  before  the  images 
nd  alleged  relics  of  Buddha,  which  are  innu- 
lerable.  There  are  also  a  vast  number  of 
iuddhist  monks,  or  "bonzes,"  who  live  a 
trict  life  in  communities  like  those  of  Christ- 
m  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  act  as  preach- 
rs  and  teachers,  and  employ  themselves  in 
tudy.  The  end  and  object  of  the  Buddhist 
•eligion  is  "  Nirvana,"  of  which  term  the 
neaning  is  doubtful,  some  considering  that  it 
ignifies  absolute  annihilation,  others  that  it  is 
bsorption  into  Buddha,  which  may  be  re 
garded  as  a  form  of  the  religious  idea  of 
bsorption  into  God.  This  end  is  to  be  at- 
ained  by  extinction  of  self,  and  thus  the 
trict  practice  of  Buddhism  is  a  rigid  as- 
eticism,  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Egyptian 
PERMITS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
buddhism  maintains  the  same  form  in  all  the 
ountries  where  it  is  professed.  It  has  ever 
hown  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating 
vith  itself  some  of  the  features  of  other  re- 
igions.  In  some  countries  it  retains  its 
•riginal  form  of  a  religion  without  a  deity; 
n  others  it  hears  dear  traces  of  the  influence 
(t'other  religions  :  as  of  some  obsolete  Christian 
leresy  in  Thibet,  and  of  polytheism  in  China. 

Budnaeans.  —  The  followers  of  Simon 

Wmeus,     an     early      professor      of      I 
v.»cinian  principles  in   Poland,  who  w 
>osed   from    tin-    ministry  in  A.D.    l'>Sl,and, 
s-ith  all  his  followers,  excommunicated. 

Bndoc,   ST.  [A.D.   500]. — An  Irish  saint, 

vhose  ministrations  in  1'evoTishire  ar-- kept  in 
nemory  by  the  name  of  the  village  of  Budeaux. 

Bulgarian  Church. — The  Bulgarians 
iv  a  separate  race,  whose  origin  is  uncertain  : 
hey  were  Christianised  by  Methodius,  who 
vas  also  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia.  [BOHEMIA.] 
\fterthe  destruction  of  tin-  (ireek  Kmpire  by 
he  Turks,  the  religious  history  «.f  the  Bulga- 
•ians  for  centuries  is  almost  nothing.  Some 
hirty  years  a::"  American  missionaries  estab- 
ished  schools  amonir  tin  in.  and  translated 
he  Bible  into  Bulgarian.  In  1870  a  national 
'hurch  was  established,  which  the  Greek 
'atriarch  has  declared  schismatical,  but  which 
s  recognised  as  orthodox  in  Russia. 

Bulgarians.— A  name  Driven  in  modi.-p- 
••al  times  to  the  various  bodies  of  the  ALBI- 
(q.v.),  from  the  supposed   origin  of 
hat  sect  in  Bulgaria. 

Bull,  GKORGE  [A.D.  1634— 1710].— Bishop 
>f  St.  David's  from  April  29th,  1705,  until  his 
ieath,  and  a  very  eminent  theological  writer. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Somerset 
shire  family,  and,  his  father  dying  when  he 
*'as  only  four  years  of  aire,  was  left  with  a 
small  estate  of  £200  a  year,  which  provided 
aim  with  a  learned  education  and  a  mainte 
nance  in  hard  times.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Tiverton  Grammar  School,  but 


went  up  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  at  four 
teen  years  of  age.  In  1055  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  twenty-one,  by 
Skinner,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
was  able  so  far  to  comply  with  the  Puritan 
Government  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  bene 
fice  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  worth  £30 
a  year,  and  afterwards  that  of  Suddington 
St.  Mary,  near  Cirencester.  Like  Bishop 
Sanderson,  when  his  Prayer-book  was  taken 
away  by  the  Puritan  soldiers,  Bull  recited  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  a  striking  anec 
dote  is  narrated  by  Nelson,  his  biographer,  in 
connection  with  this  fact.  Being  called  upon 
to  christen  the  child  of  one  of  his  chief 
parishioners,  he  repeated  the  service  from 
memory  with  great  gravity,  devotion,  and 
fluency,  "  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  eompany.  After  the  ordinance  the 
father  of  the  child  returned  Mr.  Bull  many 
thanks,  and  praised  c.r(<  m]>nrc  prayers,  inti 
mating,  at  the  same  time,  with  how  much 
greater  edification  they  prayed  who  entirely 
depended  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  His  as- 
.  e  in  their  extempore  effusions  than 
diil  who  tied  themselves  up  to  premedi 
tated  forms  ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  made  the 
si-n  of  the  Cross,  that  badge  of  Popery,  as  he 
(ailed  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  least 
objection  to  his  excellent  prayers.  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Bull,  hoping  to  recover  him  from 
his  ill -grounded  prejudices,  showed  him  the 
(  Ml  ice  of  Baptism  in  the  Liturgy,  wherein  was 
contained  every  prayer  which  he  had  offered 
up  to  God  on  that  occasion,  which,  with 
farther  arguments  that  he  then  urged,  so 
effectually  wrought  upon  the  good  man  and 
his  whole  family,  that  they  always  after  that 
time  frequented  the  parish  church,  and  never 
more  absented  themselves  from  communion." 

In  1678  Bull  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester,  and  it  was  during  the  occupancy 
of  his  stall  in  this  cathedral  that  he  published 
those  learned  works,  his  Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Foith,  his  Jn'lijntr)it  nf  thr  Catholic  Church, iu\(\ 
his  Primitive  and  ^Apostolic  Tradition  —  all  in 
Latin — which  made  his  name  famous  among 
Continental  theologians  as  well  as  among 
English  Churchmen. 

In  1705  the  political  dispensers  of  bishop 
rics  found  out  that  there  had  been  a  prophet 
among  them  for  half  a  century  who  had  been 
a  learned  defender  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  her  opponents ;  and  in  the  decline  of 
his  vigour  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  a  position  which  he  occupied  from 
his  sev.nty -second  to  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Bishop  Bull  was  buried  at  Brecon, 
where  he  died  on  February  17th,  1710. 

Bull,  PAPAL.— The  highest  form  of  a 
Pope's  Apostolical  letters,  taking  its  name 
from  the  metal  seal  attached  to  it  (Lat.  Mia}. 
These  seals  were  originally,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  of  gold,  silver,  or 
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lend  :  one  "  Golden  Bull "  was  that  by  which 
Pope  Clement  VII.  made  Kins  Henry  VIII. 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  it  is  preserved  at 
Westminster.  At  present,  however,  gold  and 
silver  are  not  wasted  upon  bulls,  which  are 
all  leaden.  They  are  directed  by  the  Pope  to 
three  commissioners,  and  published  by  one  of 
them;  the  seal  has  on  one  side  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the 
Pope's  name  and  pontifical  year;  a  bull  is 
necessary  at  the  consecration  of  every  bishop. 
Even  in  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience 
bulls  require  some  ratification  by  the  civil 
power  before  they  are  acted  upon :  in  Eng 
land  they  are  of  course  invalid,  being  made 
so  by  28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  16.,  and  by  13 
Eliz.,  c.  2,  and  it  is  high  treason  to  procure 
them.  Some  of  the  most  important  bulls 
are : — 

1.  The  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  1302  (Boniface 
VIII.),  declaring  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  papal  power. 

2.  The   bull  In   Coena  Domini,  1536  (Paul 
III.),  excommunicating  heretics:  read  every 
year   on    Maunday    Thursday,    whence     its 
title. 

3.  The   bull    TTnigenitns   Dei   Filius,    1713 
(Clement  XI.),  against  Jansenists  and  other 
Protestants,  and  specially  against  the  Refltx- 
\ons  Morales  of  Pasquier  Quesnel  [d.  1719]. 

4.  The   bull    Pastoralis    Regiminis,    1742 
(Benedict  XIV.),  against  impeding  the  provi 
sions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

5.  The  bull  Ineffabilis  Deus,  18-54  (Pius  IX.), 
declaring  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

6.  The  bull  Pastor  Alternu*,  1870  (Pius  IX.), 
declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  titles  are  generally  the  first  words  of 
the  instrument. 

Bullarium.—  A  collection  of  Papal  bulls. 

Bullinger,  HENRY  [A.D.  1504—1575].— 
Pastor  of  Zurich  during  the  time  that  the 
Protestant  refugees  spent  there  while  the 
Marian  persecution  was  rife  in  England.  He 
also  corresponded  with  many  who  rose  to  high 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  his  theo 
logical  works,  the  Decades,  was  recommended  to 
the  unlearned  Clergy  by  Convocation  in  1586. 
Bullinger  thus  came  to  exercise  a  great  influ 
ence  on  the  Church  of  England  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  age— greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  Continental  Reformers.  As  lie 
was  a  disciple  of  Zwingli,  and  his  successor 
at  Zurich,  this  influence  was  of  a  very  decided 
Zwinglian  tone,  and  was  r« -presented  by  the 
Evangelical  school  of  a  much  later  period. 
[ZWINGLIANS;  EVANGELICALS.] 

Bungener,  FELIX  [A.D.  1814—1874].— 
A  Protestant  writer  of  much  value,  ordained 
at  Geneva,  but  who  five  years  afterwards  took 
to  literature  as  his  calling.  For  many  years  he 
edited  an  Annual  Contravening  Romanism  and 


Nationalism.     His  chief   work,  however,  is  \ 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Bunsen,  CHRISTIAN  KARL  JOSIAS,  (  'IIKVA 
LIER  DK  [A.D.  171U  —  1860].—  He  was  born  r 
the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  educated  a 
Gottingen,  wh.  re  In-  distinguished  himself  3 
classics  and  philology.  He  studi.-d  Oriijfl 
languages  in  Pans.  Becoming  NiebuB 
secretary  at  Rome,  he  was  introduced  f.  th 
King  of  Prussia  in  1S22,  and  his  at.iliti. 
procured  him  rapid  advancement  in  the  dipl. 
matic  service  of  PrusH  t.  11,  succeedei 
Niebuhr  on  the  latter'.-  retirement  as  Prussia* 
Minister  in  Komi  .  but  on  a  difference  arisin 
between  the  Papal  States  and  Prussia  in  1889 
he  was  recalled.  In  1839  he  became  amba; 
sador  to  the  Swiss  Conf«  ;d  in  1844 

Prussian  ambassador  to  England;  lie  held  th 
post  till  1854.     Chevalier  Hun-  n  was 
a  naturalised  Englishman;  on     «t    his   soi 
was   ordained    in    tin-    l.n-li-h   Church.     1 
was    a    representative    man    in     mt«-llectu 
English  circles,  gathering  around  him  lit  era** 
celebrities  from  various  countries,    hi    Ainol 
Archdeacon    Hare,    and     lYoi  -----  ,     M 
were   his  intimate   friends.     He  was   instr 
ni'-ntal    in    establishing    the    An-; 
Bishopric   of   Jerusalem. 
BiHHOPKic.]      His  literal 
Mtn  ecclesiastical  historian  an  i  Kirypto. 
Among   his  many    works  we   may    in 
Hippolytus  and  his  Age,    The  <'/,,. 
Future,    The   Signs  of  th«  Times,   Outlines 
the  Philosophy  of  Universal  H, 
Language  and  Religion,  Egypt's 
sal  History.      His  wife  has  publi*. 
interesting  memoir  of  him. 

Bunting,  JAHKZ    [A.D.    1770—1858].— 
celebrated  W  esleyan  minister.     Fr«  >m  thi 
of  twenty  he  devoted  him*,-!!'  with  - 
to   active   ministerial    work.       II 
times  chosen  President  of  the  am; 
ence,  in  1820,  1828,  IS.'it1..  and    I  Mi.     Fn   ~ 
1834  till  his  death   he  was  j.n  >id.-nt  of  1 
theological  instit  in  JM 

thodists,  and  by  his   hnthivn   his    judinm 
was  considered  final  in  all  matters  of  re^ll 
government. 


Bnnyan,  .Tonx  [A.D.  1628— 
writer  of  the  most  popular  :  romai 

that  ever  aj'j>.  ar.  d  in  th.    1  .   , 

He  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tink 
bably  of  ,cri]»sy  oriirin.   was    born   at   Klst< 
near  Bedford,    and    v.  t   up   by 

father  to  his  own  trade.  15.  in^  a  wild  you 
he  soon  forsook  this  trade  and  enlisted  in 
ranks  of  the  Puritan  army,  and  was  p4 
at  the  siege  of  IVie.-ter.  where  h-  proba' 
saw  enough  of  milit  iry  operations  of  t 
nature  to  enable  him  t<">  k--.-;-  up  the  "vi 
seni),linro  "  to  them  in  another  religi- 
romance.  Tin  //,.:>/  War.  It  \\  ibl 

it  this  period  of  his  life  tint  he 
self  in   reading  and   writing,   and   listen 
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leneath  the  pulpit  of  the  Puritan  army  chap- 
ain  would  be  a  likely  way  for  him  to  have 
.cquired  the  knack  of  extemporary  preaching. 
Vbout  the  year  1655  he  became  converted  to 

better  life,  joined  a  Baptist  congregation  at 
Bedford,  and  occasionally  preached  in  the 
3aptist  Mi-. ling-house,  where  he  became  so 
>opular  that  the  Baptist  community  soon  built 
chapel  for  his  express  use.  In  1660  the 
eturn  of  the  Royalists  led  to  severe  measures 
jeing  taken  against  ministers  who  were  con- 
picuous  among  the  Puritan  party.  Bunyan 
vas  accordingly  committed  to  prison  for  hold- 
ug  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  in  Bedford 
jaol  he  remained  for  twelve  years  and  a-half, 
hough  not  in  strict  confinement.  Here  he 
'tagged  laces" — that  is,  tacked  or  fitted  the 
in  or  brass  points  on  to  the  end  of  boot  and 
tay  l;ucs — for  a  living,  and  achieved  a  world- 
vide  fame  by  writing  the  1'ilgrim'1  s  7W/>v,vv 
'rom  t/iitt  World  unto  a  Better.  Having  been 
et  free  from  imprisonment  by  the  interest  of 
3arlow,  Bi>hop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese 
iedford  was  then  situated,  he  returned  to  his 
uinistratioiis  among  the  Baptists  of  Bedford, 

nd  also  travelled  so  much  among  them  in 
•ther  parts  of  the  country  during  the  rcmain- 

•  l'    hi>  life,  that    h>-    raiiif  to 

»e  called  "Bishop"  I'.unyaii.  During  these 
it'T  years  »f  his  life  he  also  wrote  other 
vorks  of  a  similar  character  to  tin-  1'i'tirini'x 
vrogress,  hut  tar  interior  to  it,  and  long  for- 
rotten,  except  among  the  literary  classes. 
•'••w  particulars  are  known  of  this  portion  of 
iis  life,  hut  lie  se.-iiis  to  have  been  a  man  of 
nvpi-'.achaMe  character,  rouirh,  still  showing 
he  results  of  imperfect  education,  y<  1  to  the 
ast  showing  also  the  fruit  :i  itural 

alent  aid  in; a^na!  ion.  He  died  of  a  fever  in 
,ondon.  (.n  August  31st,  1G88,  and  was  buried 
n  Bunhill  Fields,  where  a  modern  recuinh.  nt 
irure  marks  his  grave.  A  more  beautiful  but 
inlirei-t  memorial  of  liim  exists  in  a  recumbent 
irure  .,f  All>ert,  Trine.-  (  oiisort,  who  is  re- 
1  in  the  character  of  the  armed 
>ilgrim  Christian  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
ioyal  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

Tli.-     general     outline     of     the     T'd>j  rim  "s 

-  is  perhaps  drawn  on  the  lines  of 
.opular  tradition-,  liandi  d  down  from  the 
•lidille  Ages.  I'.unyan  s.  ems  also  to  have 
•  'en  indehted  for  some  of  his  ideas  to  two 
"'»ks  found  in  most  houses  at  that  period  : 
••/.  and  Tin-  I'l-nn 

Van's  I'athirmj  to  II  "fin,  two  volumes 
f  whidi  llunyan  sp.  ak>  emphatically  as 
i  ought  to  him  by  his  tirst  wife, 
lie  book  is  also  largely  impregnated  with 
acidents  and  homiletic  di>cus>ioTis  such  as 
ould  <  asily  be  derived  from  the  experiences 
f  a  Puritan  preacher.  Yet,  making  all  allow- 

the  work  is  a  marvel  of  imagination 
nd  poetry  for  a  man  in  siuh  a  condition  of 
te.and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
f  his  own  or  preceding  times  must  necessarily 
*ave  been  very  limited.  The  book  has  been 


through  numberless  editions  in  its  native 
language,  has  been  frequently  translated,  and 
has  been  a  great  element  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  middle  classes. 

Burghers.     [SECESSIONISTS.] 

Burial. — The  burial — i.e.,  interring — of 
the  dead  has  been  almost  the  universal  prac 
tice  in  Christendom.  It  was  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  and,  descending  from  them,  has 
become  common  to  all  Christian  natioi.s. 
Attempts  to  introduce  the  Eastern  practice  of 
cremation,  or  burning,  have  not  hitherto  met 
with  much  success,  either  in  France  or  in 
England ;  while  the  simple  exposure  and 
abandonment  of  the  dead  which  is  adopted 
by  certain  Hindoo  sects  has  been  happily 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  in  the  West,  and 
would  be  indeed  impossible.  A  description 
of  cremation  as  practised  in  a  very  simple 
way  in  Japan  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Bird's 
Travels  in  Japan  [ii.  306,  et  seq.],  and  it 
is  quite  possihle  that  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  England  at  present  it  may  become 
necessary  for  sanitary  reasons  to  enforce  cre 
mation  hy  law.  The  objections  to  it  are 
mainly  those  of  sentiment ;  on  theological 
grounds  a  man  of  faith  can  have  none,  and 
the  riuht  way  of  r<  garding  the  process  in  this 
light  would  be  simply  as  the  last  stage  of 
preparing  the  corpse  for  interment:  the  col- 
le.  ted  ashes  would  be  suitably  interred,  and 
Die  religious  rites  performed  over  them.  Very 
slight  modification  of  the  present  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  necessary. 

KII.I..IOIS  KITES.  —  In  some  form  or 
other  these  date  from  primitive  times.  They 
subdivide  into  (1)  those  in  the  house  of  the 
taed;  (2)  on  the  way  to  the  church; 
(3)  in  the  church;  (4)  at  the  grave;  (5)  in 
commemoration.  The  early  and  media- val 
otli.es  comprehended  all  five  sections,  and  of 
(3)  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
always  a  part ;  every  section  is  still  found  in 
the  Service  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  also 
far  more  elaborate  than  the  West  in  having 
separate  offices  for  laics,  priests,  monks,  and 
infants  (Beaumont  and  Campian,  Interim  r«l 
J'nn/er-book}.  As  an  example  of  early  offices, 
the  ^'irum  Miimial  innl  I'rantr  contain  under 
the  above  heads  (1)  a  commendation  of  the 
soul  to  God,  to  be  said  "  in  the  chamber  or  in 
the  hall":  (2)  a  short  litany  and  prayer  for 
the  soul's  repose ;  (3)  if  the  corpse  were  not 
to  be  intened  that  same  day,  "the  vigils  of 
the  dead,"  consisting  (a)  of  special  vespers, 
followed  iiy  the  compline  of  the  day,*  (ft)  of 
special  matins  on  the  next  morning;  but 
if  the  interment  were  to  be  immediate,  the 
mass  for  the  dead  was  at  once  said ;  (4)  the 

*  The  vespers  were  called  "  Placebo,"  from  their 
first,  word,  "I  shall  please  (Eng.,  walk  before)  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living"  (Ps.  cxvi.  *)}£• 
matins  "  Diripe  "  for  the  same  reason,  "Make  tny 
way  plain  before  my  face"  (Ps.  v.  8),  from  which. 
our  word  dirge. 
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"inhumation,"  or  actual  interment,  im 
mediately  preceded  in  all  cases  by  the  mass ; 
(o)  the  repetition  of  the  mass  for  thirty  days, 
thence  called  "trentals,"  or  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  "  the  month's  mind/' 

( )f  these  live  sections,  the  later  reformed 
English  offices  have  retained  only  parts  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  have  discarded  any 
special  office,  except  a  collect  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  was  seemingly  left  op 
tional,  even  in  1549.  But  the  Holy  Commu 
nion  has  often  been  celebrated  at  funerals, 
and  occasionally  is  so  now. 

Some   Protestant   bodies,    as   the    Kirk  of 
Scotland,  at  present  confine  their  religion- 
to  the  first  section. 

The  sounding  of  bells  in  connection  with 
death  and  burial  dates  from  old  time  in  Eng 
land.  Bede  mentions  it,  and  in  tli--  • 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop  (Jran- 
dison  of  Exeter,  among  the  statutes  of  St. 
Mary's  College  of  Ottery,  gives  orders  to 
regulate  its  use.  Among  other  things,  he  says 
that "  great  people  "  are  to  be  rung  for  with  big 
bells  and  many  bells,  and  "little  people"  with 
small  bells  and  few  bells  ;  also  that  the  bells 
are  not  to  be  rung  too  long,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  as  is  the  custom  at  Exeter,  "because 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal  profits  not 
the  departed  souls,  and  much  harms  ears, 
building,  and  bells"  (Maskell,  Mon.  Jtit.  I. 
ccxlvi).  The  bells  as  ordered  by  our  present 
canons  are  the  old  mediaeval  passing-bell, 
probably  now  not  used  in  a  single  parish  in 
England ;  "  the  death  bell,"  commonly  so 
called,  still  pretty  universal  in  the  country, 
though  in  large  towns  practical  difficulties 
have  very  much  caused  it  to  be  silently 
dropped  ;  the  bell  before  the  funeral,  always 
used  ;  the  "  peal"  after  the  funeral,  also  very 
much  out  of  use  in  towns,  but  common  in  the 
country. 

Until  the  year  1880  the  law  required  that 
all  burials  in  churchyards  and  consecrated 
portions  of  cemeteries  should  be  performed 
according  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  ministers  of  that  church 
only.  But  the  Jltirial  Laws  Amendment  Act 
gave  the  right  to  the  relations  or  representa 
tives  of  any  deceased  person  to  bury  without 
any  religious  service,  or  with  other  service 
than  that  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  nominate 
for  the  performance  of  that  service  any  person 
they  might  choose.  But  such  right  was  con 
fined  to  churchyards  and  cemeteries  :  it  gave 
no  new  right  Vith  regard  to  churches  or 
consecrated  cemetery  chapels.  Nor  did  it 
give  right  as  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  being  regarded  as  part  of  the  church. 

The  Act  also  gives  certain  rights  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  to  alter  the  Burial 
Service  under  given  conditions.  In  case  of 
intention  to  bury  without  the  Church  Service, 
notice  must  be  o-iv.-n  not  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  time.  It  may  be  given  by 
any  relative  or  friend  who  has  charge  of  the 


burial,  and  must  be  in  writing,  endorsed  or 
the  outside  "  Notice  of  Burial."  It'  the  hour  n 
inconvenient  for  the  incumbent,  he  mus 
within  twenty-four  hours  name  another  hou: 
in  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral.  He  ma> 
object  to  burial  on  Sunday,  (jood  Friday,  o 
Christmas  Day,  stating  hi>  reasons  in  writing 
It  is  illegal  to  make  the  (ei.iin.ny  an  ucca 
sion  for  delivering  any  addn»  intended  "t«i 
bring  into  contempt  or  obloquy  the  ChrigM 
religion,  or  the  belief  or  worship  of  an] 
Church,  or  denomination  of  Christians,  or  th 
members  or  any  minister  of  any  Midi  Chore 
or  denomination,  or  any  other  person." 

Burian,  <>r  Burien,  ST.  [about  .\ 
— The  (laughter  of  an  Irish  king,  who  setfl| 
in  the  district  of  the  :t\val 

during  the  sixth  eentury.     At  the  end 
tenth    century,    when    Kin-   Athelstan  <^M 
}>l-'tt  d  the  conquest  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scill 
ted   a   colle-iat-    church   as 
thanksgiving  for  his  victories,  and  d< .;. 
it  to  St.  Burian. 

Burkitt,  William   [A.D.  1650—1703 
was  born  at  Hitcham,  in  Sullolk.     Hi- 
was  a  Nonconformist  minister.     Hi>  edi. 
began  at  a  school  at  >• 
carried  on  at  another  school  at   ( 'ambridg 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Burkitt  was  a< 
mitted  a  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  up< 
his  removal  from  the  I'nivrrsity.  after  j. 
taken  his  degree,  he  became   chaplain   in 
private  gentleman's  family,  w:  m  iim 

for  several  years.    He  was  ordaiii'-<: 
Reynolds,  and  the  first  clerical  duty  which  '. 
undertook  was  at  Milden.  in  Suti  11- 

he  continued,  first  as  curate  and  afterwar 
as  rector,  for  twenty-one  years.     In  1692  '.i 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  ••:'   I'.dh 
Essex,  where  he  remained   up  t->  tin- time 
his  death.  In  1687,  and  subsequently,  he  ma 
liberal  collections  for  the  French   l;rot<  Man 
and  by  his  influence   ;  i   minister 

go   and   settle   in   Carolina.       Among    .-tl 
charities,  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  the  hoi 
in  which  he  lived,  with  the  lands  b.-l-  n 
to  it,  to  be  a  residence  for  the   lecturer  w    ,\ 
should  be  chosen  from  time  to  tin 
the  lecture  at  Dedham.    His  b«->t  known 
is   a  Commentary  on   t: 
which  was  once  very  popular. 

Burn,  Richard  [</.  A.D.  1789],  rector 
Orton.    in  Westmorland,   and    Chancellor     < 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle.     As  compiler  of  t  '| 

-/  the  Peace,  he  is  well  known,  and  h( 
equally  celebrated  for  a  similar  digest  oft 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  They  gained  a  very  hi 
reputation  (and  deservedly  so)  as  works 
great  practical  utility. 

Burnet,    Archbishop    [A.D.    1614 
1684]. — Alexander    Burnet,    firstly    Bish 

of  Aberdeen,   and   then   for   the    last  twei 

Archhi>h"p    of     (ilasirow    and    of 
Andrew  '>,    was    the    sun    of   a 
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ninister  in  Peebles,  but  was  educated  in 
England,  where  he  became  rector  of  a 
)arish  in  the  dioceso  of  Canterbury.  He 
vas  ejected  from  his  benefice  in  1650, 
,nd  went  abroad.  He  was  consecrated  to 
he  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1663, 
nd  in  the  following  year  was  translated  to 
he  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Here  he 
ncurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Earl  of 
..auderdale,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  High 
Commissioner  in  Scotland,  for  taking  the  lead 
n  opposing  the  "  Assert  ory  Bill,''  which 
onferred  on  the  king  the  power  to  change 
t  his  pleasure  "  the  external  government 
nd  policy  of  the  Church "  in  Scotland. 
Jurnet  was  suspended  from  his  Archbishopric 
rom  1»)69  to  1074,  Leighton,  the  Bishop  of 
)unblane,  being  appointed  to  act  in  his  place. 
)n  the  murder  of  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Lndrew's,  in  1079,  Burnet  became  his  sucees- 
ir.  He  died  on  August  21th,  1'JS-l,  and  was 
uried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Salvator,  in  the 
ity  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Burnet,  GILBERT. — His  father  was  Robt. 

lurnet,  Lord  (.'num. ml.  a  Scotch  Lord  i 
on,  and  his  mother,  sister  to  Sir  Archibald 
ohnstone  of  Warriston,  who  took  so  prominent 
part  on  the  1'r.  >l>yterian  side  in  the  Scotch 
vil  wars,  and  was  knighted  and  made  Lord 
Varriston  by  Oliver  ( 'romwell,  a«  a  repiv- 
•ntative     of      Scotland.        lii.-hop      I'.urnet's 
Hither   was  her-t  it'    a     strong    I'i « sl>\  terian, 
i  nd  as  Lord  ( 'ramoml  \\  Qg  an  Lj.i>- 

ipalian,  wliat  is  now  called  "  heredity  " 
iay  lie  thought  to  throw  smiio  liVht  on  their 
•n's  !;!'.•.  r.urnet  was  horn  at  Edinburgh, 
eptemher  is.  1C,  13,  and  admitted  at  the 
'niversity  ot'  Aberdeen  in  1653,  wh- re.  in 
'>.">7,  he  became  M.A.,  and  for  a  year  studied 
is  fathefs  profession  of  the  law:  this  he 
:'ter\vards  exchanged  for  divinity,  and, 
lough  pressed  to  do  BO,  refused  to  \<  tuiai  to 
.w  on  liis  elder  hi-.th'  r's  death.  He  tra- 
olled  in  England  and  abroad  for  some  time, 
id  returning  to  Scotland,  was  ordained 
->acon  and  priest  in  1665  (so  the  date  is 
iven,  but  if  there  is  no  error,  he  was  two 
3ars,  if  not  three,  under  age)  by  George 
^ishart,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  presented 
>  the  parish  of  Saltoun,  in  Haddingtonshire 
ilast  Lothian),  by  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  He 
adean  eminently  successful  parish  clergy- 
an ;  and  that  he  was  profoundly  in  earnest 
ay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  sending 
•und^  a  memorial  to  all  the  bishops  of  his 
•quaintance,  complaining  of  their  tk  worldli- 
?ss  and  neglect."  He  was  incumbent  of  Sal- 
•un  for  fivo  years,  and  during  the  last  was 
so  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  where, 

is  said,  "his  moderation  exposed  him  to  the 
•-will  of  both  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
rians."  In  1672  he  published  a  "Vindica- 
on  "  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  pro- 
ired  for  him  the  repeated  offer  of  Scotch 

shoprics.     In  1673,  Burnet,  by  reason  of  his 


preaching,  was  made  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Charles  II.,  and  obtained  considerable  Court 
favour,  which  he  lost  again  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Tory  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale,  Charles  II.'s  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland.  Burnet  now  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  made  Preacher  at  the 
Rolls  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Clement's ;  and 
when  Lauderdale's  Scotch  conduct  was  in 
quired  into  before  the  Commons,  he  regained 
so  much  of  his  Court  favour  as  to  be  offered 
(on  the  death  of  Bishop  Bridecake,  1678)  the 
see  of  Chichester.  It  was,  however,  declined, 
and  that  Burnet  was  not  to  be  bribed  into 
sanctioning,  even  by  silence,  the  vice  of  the 
Court  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  serious  remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  his  evil  life,  which  is  printed  in 
Burnet's  Life,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the 
J/i.«tory  of  his  Own  TUIKS  (vi.  271,  ed. 
1833;.  In  the  great  controversy  of  that 
da>-  Burnet  took  the  Protestant  side,  and 
in  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
( 'atholic  Duke  of  York  he  endeavoured  to 
take  the  middle  course  of  favouring  the 
scheme  of  a  reirency  ;  lie  also  attended  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Russell  on  the  scaffold, 
and  preached,  5th  November,  1684,  a  strong 
Protestant  sermon  at  the  Rolls.  All  this  set- 
tin-  the  Court  once  more  against  him,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  preachership  and  lectureship, 
and  forced  (by  fear  of  an  indictment  for  high 
tr-a-mi;  to  have  the  countrj'.  After  tra 
velling  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
vi>itin^  Koine,  he  was  invited  by  thePrinceof 
Orange  and  his  wife,  James  II.'s  daughter, 
to  their  court  at  the  Hague.  "When  his  patrons 
came  to  the  British  crown,  Burnet,  who  had 
landed  with  William  in  Torbay,  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  November,  1688,  was  speedily  pre- 
fern-d  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Bishop 
Ward  died  6th  January,  1689,  and  Burnet 
was  nominated  on  the  9th  March.  B<  iim 
(let  ted  and  confirmed,  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  31st  March  by  Bishop  Compton,  of 
London,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  refusing  to  consecrate  himself,  had 
(loth  March)  issued  a  commission.* 

Both  as  parish  clergyman  at  Saltoun  nd 
as  Professor  at  Glasgow,  Burnet  had  done 
his  duty  well ;  so  also  as  Bishop  of  Salis 
bury,  he  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions:  the  special  attention  which 
he  paid  to  his  confirmations  and  ordina 
tions  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  He  died  17th 
March,  1715,  at  Clerkenwell,  where  he  was 
buried  in  St.  James's  Church ;  his  epitaph 

»  This  commission,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
Bancroft's  party,  the  Archbishop  afterwards  with 
drew  from  the  Lambeth  Kegistry,  grounding  his 
action  probably,  on  the  fact  that  it  had.  been 
made  revocable.  But  Buruet  (after  Bancrofts 
death,  in  1693)  threatening  proceedings  in  Chan- 
eery,  the  commission  was  replaced.  (See  Birch  s 
Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  pp.  303,  304,  30oJ 
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styles  him  "the  strenuous  and  unwearied 
defender  of  liberty,  his  country,  and  true 
religion,  and  the  eternal  enemy  of  tyranny 
and  superstition."  After  his  death  his 
youngest  son,  Thomas,  published  his  7/<'.v- 
torij  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  1724,  vol.  ii., 
1734;  his  other  great  history,  that  of  the 
Hi-formation,  he  published  himself,  vol.  i., 
1679,  vol.  ii.,  1681,  vol.  iii.  (a  few  weeks 
bofore  his  death),  1715.  An  earlier  his 
torical  work  of  Burnet's  was  M,  m<>irs  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  or  rather,  of  the 
events  of  their  Scotch  administration  :  this 
was  published  in  1677,  though  written  in 
Scotland  before.  A  Life  of  BMiop  IVdell,  of 
Kilmore,  was  also  written  by  Burnet.  Among 
his  theological  works  were  a  Treatise  «• 
Pastoral  Care,  1692;  Four  Discourses  to  hi* 
<'[>~r(jy,  1693;  Exposition  of  the  XXX JX. 
A  r  fides.  Though  censured  as  heretical  by 
Convocation,  1701,  this  last  was  long  con 
sidered  a  standard  work. 

Burnet  was  thrice  married  :  first,  to  Lady 
Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John,  6th 
Earl  of  Cassilis ;  secondly,  to  Mary  Scott,  of 
a  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Holland,  who 
died  1698  ;  thirdly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Blake,  and  widow  of  Robert 
Berkeley,  of  Spetchley :  she  died  in  1707, 
having  published  a  Method  for  Devotion,  of 
which  two  more  editions  appeared  shortly 
afterwards. 

Burnet,  THOMAS  [1635— 17151— This 
not  very  orthodox  divine  was  corn  at 
Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cam 
bridge.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  work 
entitled,  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
This  work  was  originally  published  in  Latin, 
in  two  vole.  4to.,  the  first  two  books,  concern 
ing  the  Deluge  and  Paradise,  in  1681;  the 
last  two,  concerning  the  Burning  of  the 
World  and  the  New  Heavens  and  New 
Earth,  in  1689.  The  approbation  this  work 
met  with,  and  the  special  encouragement 
of  Charles  II.,  who  realised  its  beauties,  in 
duced  the  author  to  translate  it  into  English. 
Of  this  translation  he  published  the  first  two 
books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedica 
tion  to  the  king;  and  the  last  two  in  1689, 
with  an  elegant  dedication  to  Queen  Mary. 
Of  the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which 
i.>  the  principal  of  all  his  productions,  the 
theory  is  well  imagined,  supported  with  much 
erudition,  and  described  with  great  elegance 
of  diction ;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  ingenious  fancy :  its  mistakes  arise  from 
too  close  an  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  a  mere 
visionary  system  of  cosmogonv. 

Archbishop  Tilloteon,  Bui-net's  patron,  ob 
tained  for  him  a  royal  chaplaincy,  and  Old- 
mixon  says  that  he-'would  have  become  his 
successor  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
but  for  the  samdal  caused  by  another  anil 
similar  work,  entitled  Philosophical  Archeo 


logy,  or  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the 
vf  Thinyx,  which  contains  an  imaginar 
ili.iluirin-  between  the  serpent  and  Eve  rt: 
specting  the  Fall.  The  praise  h.->t..wrd  Oi 
this  work  by  Charles  Blouiit,  tin-  1  »«  i>t 
brought  Buniet  into  Mich  discredit  that  h 

had  to  Leare  the  Court     The  latter  part  o 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  Charter!  iou> 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  right  y. 

BurrOUghes,  .IIKI.MIAH  [1.599—16461 
M.A.  of  Cambridge,  rector  of  Tilth-shall,  Noi 
\vich,  left  Kn^land  in  1(>;>S,  in  e-.ns.  .|u.  ncef 
the  measur.  s  of  Laud,  and  bream.-  pi 
li'.ttrrdam.  afterwards  returning,  and  In-run 
ing  an  Independent  minister  in  London,  a' 

_r    iivnili.wiiig     congregation 
Learned    exposition   of  Hosea  lias   b.-.-n  r« 
printrd     by    Nirlmlls    in    his    c«ll. 
Puritan  preachers. 

Bursary.     An  annual  allowance  madil 
do.-rving  .studi-ntsat  a  Scotti.-h  I'ni  . 
assist   the  payment  of   ih-  ..  s  in  tM 

Bursar's    department.       It    is    equivalent 
what  is  called   a    ('.  .llegr  "  exhibition  "  in  £• 
English  I'niveisities. 

Burse.—  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  wo  • 
now  spelt  "purse,"   the  bursar  of  »  colle  j 
and  the  purser  of  a  ship  b.-in-r   in   ouches* 
the  officer  symbolically  carrying  the  purse 
which  money  is  received  and  out  of  which 
is  paid.     But  burses  or  purses  are  usesH 
other  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  t  lie  large  a  t 
highly  ornamented  squ  m-  bt-  in  which  1   I 
Lord   Chancellor  or   his  otb  i  il    carries  1 
Great  Seal.     The  name   is   also  given  tc- 
more  or  less  decorated  sqn  tele,  i  >n 

unlike  a  portfolio,  wherein   the  smaller  Iii 
Cloths  employed  in  the  Holy  (  ummunion     < 
kept  when  not  in  Ube. 

Burton,   EDWARD   [A.:  .836] 

He   was   Regius    Professor  of    Divinity 
Oxford   at   the    time    when    tin-    Church 
England  began   to  be  stirn  d   by  the  Ti    i 
tarian   movement,  and  lie  was  aii   import 
literary  precursor  of  the  r 
to,  his  chief  works  being  a  \t  of 

Greek  New  Testament,^  it  h  .short  annotatic 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apoti 
Age,  T  "f  tltc  A  nt  \-Sicene  Fd^^^ 

on  the 
clesia^'  ,/  of  the  First  Three  Cta^^l 

Burton,    HI:NKY    [A.D.    l.')7'J—  1648].- 
Puritan  i.irachrr,  -wlio  liad  bren  Clerk  of 


Closet  to  Prince    Henry,   tin-    eldest   soc 
James    I.,   and   attt  r    his    death    to    Pr 
(  'harles,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  lattt 
the  throne,  hr  was  dismissed,  and   N 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  i 
whieh   he    had  iiiled    un-lrr  Jamrs   I. 
ton  w;is  also  rector  of  St.  Mat;          ~    1  r 
Sti.it,    London,  where  he   made    t 
a    ]ilare    tor    the    publication    of    bis    vi 
'1  he  1'rivy  (  'ouncil  at  last  ai  r«  >;•  d  him,  v 
M    tii.-d    i«-r    treasonable   writings 
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»eeches  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
juncil,  which  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
as  called  by  its  name.  Prynne  and  Bast- 
ick  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
hole  three  were  heavily  fined,  sentenced  to 
uve  their  ears  cut  off  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
;  imprisoned.  Burton  also  lost  his  benefice, 
•as  degraded  from  his  ministerial  office,  and 
i.s  degrees  were  taken  from  him  by  the  Uni- 
rsity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  accession  of  the 
uritans  to  power,  Burton  was  restored  to  his 
•ring,  aud  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him 
5,000  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Royalists  as 
mpensation  for  his  sufferings,  of  which, 
>wever,  he  never  received  a  penny.  He 
ed  previous  to  the  Restoration,  but  before 
.1  difficulties  arose  between  him  and 
i.s  associates,  und  he  separated  himself 
om  them. 

Burtpn,  ROBERT  [A.D.  1576— 1640].—  The 
ithor  of  a  quaint  book,  full  of  learning  and 
it,  entitled  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy .  He 
as  a  student  of  Christ  Church  and  lieetor  of 
;grave,  in  Leiee>t'-rshire  :  but  he  still  con- 
nued  to  live  on  his  fellowship  at  Christ 
'lurch,  and  died  there  at  the  v.-ry  time  that 
•  had  fixed  for  his  death  in  the  horoscope 
liich  he  had  cast  of  his  nativity. 

Busby,  RICHARD  [A.D.  1606— 1695].— A 
inous  head-master  of  Westminster  School. 
e  was  born  at  Lutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
•  iving  his  early  education  as  a  King's 
•holar  of  Westminster,  was  elected  a  Student 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
jgree  of  B.A.  on  October  21st,  1628,  and  of 
'.A.  on  January  18th,  1631.  Being  too 
>or  to  pay  his  fees  to  the  University  for  his 
•grees,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
inster,  voted  him  £11  13s.  4d.,  which  he 
>t  only  repaid  afterwards,  but  added  to  it  an 
inual  sum  for  the  support  of  the  parish 
hool.  In  1631  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall 
Wells  Cathedral,  the  income  of  which  he 
st  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1638  or  1640— 
r  authorities  differ — he  became  head-master 
Westminster  School,  and  continued  so  for 
'ty-five  years ;  and  used  to  boast  that  at  one 
:ue  sixteen  out  of  the  bench  of  bishops  had 
;on  his  pupils. 

During  the  rule  of  Cromwell  he  was 
moved  by  the  ruling  powers  from  his 
'nation,  to  make  room  for  the  second 
aster.  r.;iir-ha\v,  who  was  a  Dissenter 
ad  republican ;  but  he  was  reinstated  at 
e  Restoration.  In  1660  he  obtained  a  pre- 
indal  stall  in  Westminster,  and  was  made 
usurer  and  e  mon  residentiary  of  Wells; 
id  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  he 
rried  the  ampulla  containing  the  oil  of 
nsecration.  From  the  inscription  on  his 
'iiument,  it  :i].p.-ars  tint,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
:  possessed  the  happy  art  of  discovering  the 
tent  seeds  of  talent  in  his  pupils,  and  the 
ill  greater  power  of  bringing  them  forward; 
Me  he  felt,  as  a  wealthy  pluralist,  that 


riches  were  showered  upon  him  only  to  enable 
him  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  encourage 
men  of  learning,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
piety.  His  discipline  was  severe,  and  he  used 
to  declare  that  a  rod  was  his  sieve,  and  that 
whosoever  could  not  pass  through  it  was  no 
boy  for  him — an  observation  verified  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  South,  of  whom,  when  young,  he 
observed,  "  I  can  see  great  talents  in  that 
sulky  boy,  and  will  bring  them  out  with  my 
rod."  But  notwithstanding  his  rigid  disci 
pline  he  contrived  to  gain  the  love  of  his 
pupils,  who  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the 
independence  of  their  master,  who,  when  the 
king  entered  his  schoolroom,  did  not  con 
descend  to  take  off  his  hat,  observing  after 
wards  to  some  of  the  suite  that  a  master 
should  appear  as  great  a  sovereign  in  his 
school  as  the  king  did  at  court.  Of  his 
numerous  benefactions  done  in  secret  no 
record  has  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  gave  J6250  to  the  funds  required  to 
repair  the  chapel  of  his  college,  and  another 
sum  for  tin-  renovation  of  Lichti eld  Cathedral. 
He  offered  to  found  a  !•  ctureship  of  JE100  per 
annum  at  each  University  for  instructing  the 
undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion;  but  the  offer  was  rejected, 
because  it  was  accompanied  with  stipulations 
supposed  to  be  im-on>i>tent  with  the  statutes. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine, 
April  6th,  1695,  without  experiencing  any  of 
the  evils  which  length  of  years  seldom  fails 
t<>  bring,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bushnell,  HORACE  [A.D.  1802—1876].- 
An  American  theological  writer  of  our  time, 
of  great  power  and  influence.  He  began  his  pro 
fessional  life  as  a  tutor  for  two  years  in  Yale 
( 'oll<  ge,  where  he  had  been  a  student.  His 
intention  was  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  his  reli 
gious  impressions  became  so  deep  that  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  the  college 
once  more  as  a  student  in  the  divinity  school. 
In  February,  1833,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Con- 
nationalist  minister  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Six  years  later  he  read  a  paper  before  a  "  So 
ciety  of  Inquiry  "  in  Massachusetts,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  he  put  forward  unsound  views 
respecting  the  Trinity,  but  it  was  ten  years 
later  before  he  was  formally  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  occasion  of  this  charge 
was  the  publication  of  his  book,  God  in  Christ 
(1849),  a  work  well  known  in  our  own  coun 
try.  The  points  of  attack  were  his  views  on 
the  Atonement  and  his  Sabellianism.  His 
view  of  the  Tri-personality,  so  ran  the  accu 
sation,  "  reduced  it  to  a  mere  instrumental 
revelation  of  God  .  .  a  sort  of  pantheistic 
evolution,  in  which  the  so-called  Persons 
are  merely  the  dramatis  persona  for  drama 
tising  God  to  us."  The  charge  was  not 
without  ground,  but  a  committee  of  five  ap 
pointed  by  the  Congregational  Central  Associ 
ation  to  examine  the  book,  decided  by  three  to 
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two  that  the  alleged  errors  were  not  fun  da 
mental.  Attempts  were,  however,  repeatedly 
made  to  condemn  him,  and  were  renewed 
afresh  on  the  publication  of  his  next  book, 
Christ  in  Theology  (1851).  The  result  was 
that  in  1852  his  congregation  agreed  unani 
mously,  but  without  any  instigation  of  his, 
that  they  were  "a  true  •  <>n-n --utiunul 
Church,"  and  not  amenable  to  any  external 
authority  whatever.  For  seven  years  he  con 
tinued  his  pastorate  of  this  congregation, 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  various 
social  and  political  movements,  and  preaching 
with  wonderful  power  and  beauty.  His 
health  then  became  so  weak  that  he  resigned 
his  charge,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  congregation 
(July,  1859).  He  continued  to  write,  and 
his  books  were  and  still  are  widely  read. 
They  have  doubtless  to  be  read  with  caution, 
but  they  are  full  of  manly  earnestness,  of 
heavenly  piety,  of  deep  knowledge  of  the  soul 
and  its  needs ;  and  in  some  of  his  later  wri 
tings  he  considerably  modified  opinions  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  put  forth  unguard 
edly.  His  books  best  known  in  England  are 
The  New  Life,  and  Christ  and  His  Salvation. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

Butler,  ALBAN  [A.D.  1710— 1773].— A 
Romanist  writer,  the  son  of  Simon  Butler,  of 
Appletree,  in  Northamptonshire.  When  only 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Douai  for  his 
education,  about  which  time  he  lost  both  his 
parents.  At  Douai  his  progress  was  rapid, 
and  he  early  attained  in  succession  to  the  offices 
of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Theology. 
Having  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  three 
of  the  family  of  Talbot,  he  returned  to  Eng 
land,  and  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  Staf 
fordshire,  where  he  commenced  his  great 
work,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  was 
completed  during  his  subsequent  sojourn  at 
Paris,  and  published,  1745,  in  five  vols.  4to. 

Butler,  JOSEPH,  one  of  the  flimiml  di 
vines  of  the  English  Church.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  children  of  Thomas  Butler, 
a  tradesman  of  Wantage,  and  an  English 
Presbyterian,  and  was  born  at  that  place, 
1692.  After  his  first  education  at  the  Gram 
mar  School,  where  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton 
was  then  master,  he  was  sent  by  his  father, 
who  intended  him  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  to  a  dissenting  academy,  which  was 
established  first  at  Gloucester,  then  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  principal  was  named 
Samuel  Jones,  a  minister  of  some  note,  and 
the  college  was  rather  celebrated  in  its  time, 
having  pupils  who  took  high  rank  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it.  Among  the  former,  be 
sides  Butler,  was  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwaids 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1768);  among 
the  latter  Samuel  Chandler  (d.  1766),  author 
of  a  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion.  While 
at  Tewkesbury  Butler  met  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri 
butes  of  God  (published  i  706,  originally  Boyle 


Lectures),  and  studying  it,  ent. 

adence  on  the  Mihj«--t  with  t: 
(1713,  1714).     His  remarkable  letters,  live 
number,  are  Butl«-rV  earlie-t    writii 
with     Clarke's   answers,    have    alu 
added  to  his  works.     To  his  friendship  wi 
Clarke  whieh  they  b«-gan,  is  <luul.tle.-s  par* 
owing  the  turning  of    liutli-r  to  the  Chur* 
His  father  did  not  like  it,  and  as   a   modi 
dictionary  ha>  it,  "  he  called  in  th.-  11 
assistance  "t  >•  v.-ial  clergymen 
however,  do  nothing,  and    Hull'  r  was   at  1 
entered  at  Oriel  '  '  Lxford,  .March  17J 

1714.  Here  on<  of  his  fri.  IM-  was  Edwm 
Talbot,  .second  .-on  of  William  Talhot,'HH 
succo-  ,  S  .ml  D 

ham;  and  though  Tallin! 
Salisbury    and  Archdeacon  of   i 
early  as  9th  Dec.,  1720  (aged  le.—  than  fort 
all     Butler's     Mil».-<|ii.-nt      pn-i, -mi.  nt      A 
owing   to    this,      liy  Tali  r  he  M 

ordained  deacon,  while  >till  without  a  d|H 
vthou-h  as  a  student  in   the   faculty  of  law! 
tht-n  had.  according  to  "Id    r«  Lrul  ai 
of    the    privileges    of    a  ,    infl 

Palace  Chapel  at  Salisbury  . 
priest  in  St.   Jan.   s's,  \\  •  -tmin-t, T.  Dec. 
1718,  and  was  at  once  mad.     1' 
Rolls,  so  remaining  till  172<i.     In  ITJlalso 
became  Prelnrndary  of  S.ili>bury  :  in  1 722  R  • 
tor  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  and  in  1  72-3  Rec  J 
of  Stanhope,  both  on  the  collation  of  £•• 
Talbot,  now  of  Durham  :  ;• 
the  Lord   Chancellor    (eldest  son  of  B^l 
Talbot,  who  had  died    1730;  ;  in    17 
of  the   Queen's    ri  -,•«    ;i!l d    l'i •'•  ndary 
'•'          '   :  .     ;•     17.^8   Bishop  .of    Hi  istol; 
1740  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and   I'l.l.endary 
Bottpool  in  the  Cathedral.     A- -. -<.rding  to    I 
ideas  of  the  time,  it  was  the  deanery,  not   k 
bishopric,  which  demanded  the  resignation 
other  preferments;  he  had,  howrvr,  alret 
resigned  (1739)  his  preben>:  ury,  t 

he  now  vacated   that  of    1  and 

rectory  of  Stanhope.     In  17-!<'>   be  \\ 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Closet,  and  «  n  « 
1750,  confirmed  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  wh 
lie  resigned   tile  deanery   of  St.    1'a ill's. 
died  at  Bath,  June  16th'.  17-VJ.  and  was  bur 
in  his  first  cathedral  at    Briftol.      In    1767 
absurd  rumour  was  started  that  I5i-hnp  But 
had   died    a    Roman    Catholic,     fop    which 
only  grounds  wi-iv  that  he  had  placed  a  cr    • 
in  hi- chapel,  and  that  a  charge  to  his  clei  I 
"  squinted  very  much  towards  tint    super*   t 
tion,"  it  was  alleged,  by  laying  some  stress 
outward  form   and    ceremony.      I'.ut   his 
friend,  Archl'i>}i«  p  S          r,  .'iitii-.-ly  di 
the  accusation  by  referring  to  hi>  oti 
ings  and  his  char 

The  works  of  this  great  bishop  which  rem 
are    (besides   his  letters   to   Dr.    Clarke) 

ilffiy  (to  give  it  its  usual  short  ti; 
sermons,  and  his  lirst  and   only  rhnrpeto 
Durham    Cler<m,   which   has  been   incntioi 
above.    The  Analogy  of  Jttiigu,, . 
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waled,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
iture,  was  first  published  in  1736,  when  the 
ritings  of  the  celebrated  infidels  of  the  day  had 

far  undermined  faith  that,  in  the  words 

,  lich  the  Bishop  so  sadly  writes  in  his  preface, 

was  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was 

scovered  to  be  fictitious ;   and  to  the  proof, 

•st  of  religion  itself,  then  of  Christianity, 

e  bishop   contributed  the   Analogy.      The 

solute  proof  had  been  given  before  by  others ; 

i.e  relative  proof  the  bishop  here  gives  by  tak- 

;g  the  "  constitution  and  course  of  nature" 

the  phenomena  which  appear  to  us— and, 

suming  what  had  already  been  proved  (e.g., 

,-  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  book  already  mentioned), 

}  e  existence  of  a  Divine  First  Cause,  showing 

at   this   constitution    and    course   is    what 

ight  naturally  be  looked  for :   that  it  is  in 

rict    "analog}'"    with    both    natural    and 

vealed  i,  ii-ion;    thus  setting  forth  the  true 

•oviuce  of  philosophy,  and  tin-  true  ivl;iti»ns 

;tween   it   and    faith.      The   sermons,   first 

ablished   in    1726,  are   rather   dissertations 

.an  what    is   now  understood    by  sermons ; 

liftet-n  preached  at  the  Rolls  and  six 

other  places;  in  some  of  them  the  germ  of 
•  logy  may  be  traced,  while  others 
v  aimed  against  the  selfish  and  immoral 
stem  of  Thomas  Hobbcs,  by  showing  that 
ic  true  nature  "t  man  is  inclined  to  virtue, 
id  not  to  vice,  and  so  leads  us  up  to  God 
-imself. 

Buxtorf,  JOHN  [A.D.  1564— 1629].— The 
sad  of  a  family  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
irv  waa  celebrated  in  Hebrew  literatim-, 
uxtorf  was  born  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  of 
rotestant  parents  hi*  father  being  the  mi- 
ister  of  the  parish.  He  studied  first  at 
irg  and  I lerborn,  and  afterwards  at  Basle 
id  Geneva,  under  Grynaeus  and  Theodore 
•eza.  After  travelling  about  for  some  time, 
e  fixed  himself  at  Ba-le,  where  for  thirty - 
ght  years  he  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  where  he  died.  His  works  are 
umerous,  including  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
.exicon,  a  Concordance,  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
\  4  vols.  His  son  and  grandson  were  also 
minent  Hebraists. 

Bzovius,or  Bzowski  [A.D.  1567—1637]. 

-A  learned  Pole  of  the  Dominican  Order, born 
t  Prosovitz.  He  became  Prior  of  the  Domini- 
ans  at  Cracow,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome, 
l-'here  he  was  employed  on  a  continuation  of 
>1x  <>f  Baronius,  of  which  he  completed 
-ine  volumes  ^xiii. — xxi.). 


Cabbala.— The  secret  oral  tradition  re- 

I'cctinir  the  mystical  sense  of  the  Pentateuch. 
"  '"died  because  it  was  reputed  among  the 
••wish  doctors  that  it  was  "received"  [Heb. 
Kabbul,  to  n-ceive]  by  Moses  from  God,  by 


Joshua  from  Moses,  and  by  the  seventy  Elders 
from  Joshua.  But  it  really  originated  in 
Babylon  during  the  Captivity,  and  was  col 
lected  and  put  into  writing  about  A.D.  125  by 
Simon  ben  Jochai.  It  professes  to  give  a 
mystical  meaning  to  every  word  and  every 
letter  of  the  Law  ;  and  its  peculiar  system  of 
assigning  mystical  numbers  to  letters  and 
words  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  copied 
by  early  Christian  writers. 

Cacangelics. —  A  polemical  term,  in 
vented  by  bitter  Roman  controversialists  of 
the  Reformation  age  in  opposition  to  "  Evan- 
gelics,"  and  signifying  "messengers  of  evil." 

Cadock,  ST.  [A.D.  550],  was  nephew  to 
Brecan,  King  of  Brecknockshire,  and  founder 
and  first  abbot  of  Llancarven,  in  Glamorgan 
shire. 

Ccedmon. — The  author  of  the  first  Chris 
tian  Knirlish  poem  was  a  native  of  Northum- 
1'i-ia.  < ';edmon  was  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  abbeys,  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  story  goes  that  he  had  shown  no  incli 
nation  at  all  to  verse-making  until  one  night, 
when,  sleeping  in  a  stable,  he  had  a  wonderful 
d  nani.  He  was  ordered  to  sing  a  song,  and 
when  he  said  he  knew  none,  he  was  told  to 
"•ing  the  beginning  <(f  created  things."  From 
that  time  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his 
art.  His  chief  work,  written  about  670,  was 
a  paraphrase  of  pails  of  the  Bible,  the  parts 
chosen  by  him  being  the  Creation  of  theWorld, 
the  chi.-f  points  in  the  history  of  the  Children 
of  Isra.-l,  the  life  of  Daniel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Gospels.  Bede  says  of  him :  "  Others  after 
him  tried  to  make  religious  poems,  but  none 
could  vie  with  him,  for  he  did  not  learn  the 
art  of  poetry  from  men,  nor  of  men,  but  from 
God,"  and  this  was  the  common  idea  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  somewhere  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  exact  date 
is  not  known. 

Cseremoniarins.— The  clergyman  or 
layman  in  the  Roman  church  who  is  appointed 
ex'pn  <>ly  to  ivgulate  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
es.'  Such  a  skilled  officer  is  also  recog 
nised  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  services 
as  Coronations,  State  funerals,  &c.,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  keep 
ing  ritual  order  and  ritual  propriety,  instead 
of  allowing  tilings  to  take  their  chance. 

Caerleon.— This  name,  meaning  the 
"  Fort  or  Town  of  the  Legion,"  was  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Chester,  upon  the  border  of 
North  Wales,  and  to  the  place  in  bouth 
Wales  which  is  still  called  Caerleon-upon- 
r^k,  and  which  was  called Urbs  Legiomsty  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
the  place  where  the  early  British  martyrs 
Aaron  and  Julius,  suffered  [AARON,  ST.],  and 
of  which  Adelfius,  one  of  the  three  British 
bishops  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
A.D.  314,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
bishop.  [ADELHUS.]  Caerleon  was  a  meti 
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political  province  of  the  ancient  British 
Church.  Eleven  occupiers  of  the  see  are 
named  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  who  remarks  that 
while  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  list, 
there  is  more  that  is  fabrication. 

Caesarius  of  Aries  [A.D.  468—542].— 
One  of  the  greatest  of  early  French  bishops. 
He  was  born  at  Chalons,  and  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Lerins.  In  consequence  of  ill-health  he  re 
moved  to  Aries,  and  having  in  A.D.  502  be.  n 
consecrated  to  that  see,  he  remained  there  for 
the  rost  of  his  life.  He  presided  at  several 
Councils,  and  was  much  mixed  up  with  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  in  which  lie  follow,  ,1 
the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  Grace  .mi 
Free  Will. 

Caianites.    [GAIAXIT*.] 

Cainites.— A  perverse  sect  of  heretics  of 

the  second  century,  or  the  latter  half  of  tin- 
first,  who  adopted  Cain,  Esau,  the  Sodomites, 
Korah,  and  Judas  Iscariot  as  objects  of  vene 
ration. 

Cajetan  [A.D.  1469  — 1534].— Surnamed 
from  the  Latin  name  of  Gaeta,  his  birthpl.-n •«•. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who  also 
made  him  his  legate  in  Germany,  the  princi 
pal  object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  back 
Luther  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before 
his  separation  was  finally  completed  In  1519 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gaeta  He  died 
at  Rome.  His  principal  work  was  a  Commen 
tary  on  the  Bible  in  five  folio  volumes. 

Calamus.— A  "  reed  "  or  tube,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  through  which  the  content*  of 
the  chalice  were  drawn  into  the  mouth.  The 
custom  of  using  such  a  tube  was  a  step 
on  the  way  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  its  use  being  alleged  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  spilling  the  consecrated 
wine  through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  lay 
communicants. 

Calamy,  EDMUND  [A.D.  1600—1666],  was 
born  in  London.  He  took  his  B.A.  depi 
Cambridge  in  1619,  being  a  member  of  Pem 
broke  HaU.  In  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  continued 
until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Wren's  arti 
cles  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  office 
and  leave  the  diocese.  He  then  received 
the  valuable  living  of  Rochford,  in  Essex,  but 
was  obliged  by  frequent  fits  of  ague  to 
relinquish  it,  whereupon  he  openly  renounced 
the  Church,  and  declared  himself  a  Presbyte 
rian.  In  1639  he  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  which 
office  he  filled  for  twenty  years.  He  joined 
with  four  others  in  printing  a  pamphlet,  which 
they  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Smcctymnuus,  this  strange  word  being  made 
up  of  the  initials  of  their  several  names, 
Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy.  Thomas 
Yong,  Matthew  Newcomen,  William  Spur- 


This  b<...k    wa.s  \\iit  ten  as  a  repb 
Bishop  Hall's  Inrim  lliy: 
it  may  be  doubted   whether  anyth  : 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  th- 
world   lias   surpassed  this    work  in  - 
language.     In  1641  Calamy  w  is  appointed  < 
of    the    well-known    Assembly    of     l»ivir 
His  views  became    im>iv   mod.  rat''  when  '.. 
Independents  supplant,  d    the   I'l-.-.-byU-riai 
and  he  was  one  of  tin-  Presbyterians  who 
nioiistrated    against    tin-    execution 
Charles.       At     the     K,  >toratioii     Charles 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at. 
him  the  see  of  Lirhii.  Id  and  (  < 
lie   ivfu.-.-d.      When   the  Aet    of    I'lnJurm 
was  passed,  he  ivsi-n-d  his  preferment,  e 
refu>.'d.    like     many     others,    to    attend    • 
chureh  in  which  he    had    so    l"!i_r    "Iheiat 
Calamy   died    (let.    H'.'th.  a  brpV- 

heart,  occasioned   by   the  >i-ht  of  the-  mi* 
i  by  the  Fire  of  London. 


Calamy,    KI-MI  xn   [>.i>.    ir,;i_  1732] 

Grandson  of  the  la>t.a  Presbyterian  minigt 
chiefly  known  as  having  edited  Baxter's  1* 
ati'l  '/'nut-*,  which  publication  <r;tvc  rise  t« 
dispute  between  (  'aiamy  and  liishop  H<.adh 

Calderwood,  iv\\ii>   [\.n.  1575—  16.? 

A  1'p  -sb\  t«  -riaii  minister,  who,  on  ,  Fames1 
visiting  Scotland  in  1»'>17,   .  :   to  hii 

protect  a-ain-t  the  establishment  of  Episcowi 
For  this  he  was  summoned  before   • 
Commission  at   St.  Andre- 
submit,    he  was   sent   to  pri-Mi.   and   only 
l8Med  on  promising  t  ntry. 

retired  to  Holland   in    1619,  ami  there  wr? 
his  Altare  DamascgnutH,  «r  th. 
English  Hierarchy  and  Chureh  obtruded  iiJM 
Church  in  Scotland.      On   the  death  of  Jar 
VI.,  in  102.'),  he  returned  to  S.-otland,  and 
1638  became  minister  of  Pen.  ait  1  md,  in  E 
Lothian.     In  1643  he  was  elected  one  of 
committee  for  drawing  up  the   JH  rectory 
Public    Worth  ip  I'.at    his  gr 

work  was  his  History  of  the  Kirk  of  &»^| 
from  the  Refonnation  t<»  the  death  of  Jar 
VI.  ;  it  was  not  published  during  his  lifetii 
but  the  MS.  was  preserved  in  the  Brit 
Museum,  and  the  \Vodrow  Society  prin 
and  published  it  between  the  vears  'lS42  i 
L846, 

Calendar.  -An  e,-,  1,  -iastiral   almana 
indicating   the   special   days  ai.  . 
served  by  the  Church  in  general,  or  by  ap 
ticukr  Church.      It    is    obvious    that"  sue! 
guide  must  have  suirtri  sted  it>elf  win  : 
art  of  writing  and  the  religious  disti: 
•  lays    was    in   use.       Something   in    the   fo 
of  a  written   calendar  lon_r  in  use  is  indica 
about  'J.'iu  years  In-fore  Christ   by  the  Alex: 
drian  Jew  known  as  .lesus.  the  s  -n  of  Sirai 
"  Why  doth  one  day  excel  another  wher 
all  the  light  of  every  day  in  th.'  year  is  of 
sun?      By  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  tl 
were  distinguished:    and  He  alt.  red  seas< 
and  feasts.     Some  of  them  hath  He  n. 
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ttiys  and  hallowed  them,  and  some  of  them 
ath  He  made  ordinary  days  "  [Ecclus.  xxxiii. 
—9].  According  to  the  theory  generally 
iccepted  in  the  Christian  Church,  Sunday  is 
•,  allowed  by  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  which 
<x>k  place  on  that  day,  and  is  a  sufficient 
ustificution  for  substituting  it  for  the  last 
lay  of  the  week  as  the  sacred  day  of  the 
jven. 

The  Calendar  may  be  defined  as  a 
;uide  to  and  a  record  of  that  system  of 

seasons   and   feasts"   which  our  Lord  has 

altered "  from  their  original  institution  by 
.liswork,  and  of  those  "  high  days"  which 
Ie  has  "hallowed"  by  His  sufferings  or  His 
iriumphs.  The  name  of  the  Calendar  is 
aken  from  the  Latin  word,  Calendar iuni, 
,-hich  was  a  list  of  the  days  of  the  year  divi- 
led  into  months,  the  first  days  of  the  month 
•eing  designated  "Calendae,"  so  named  be- 
ause  the  priest  called  the  people  to  notice  that 
t  was  new  moon. 

An  ecclesiastical  calendar  may  be  so  con- 
t met i-<l  as  to  indicate  all  the  holy  days, 

moveable  "  or  "  immoveable,"  in  a  particu- 
r,  in  which  case  it  will  serve  as  a 
;uide  for  that  year  alone,  or  it  may  be  BO 
onstruete,d  as  to  show  the  "  immoveable " 
estivals  only,  as  is  that  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
n  the  latter  case  it  is  supplemented  by 
'Tables"  for  finding  Easter  Day  and  the 
•ther  moveable  holy  days ;  and  from  the  two 
ogether  a  calendar  for  the  whole  of  any  y  -al 
luring  a  long  period  may  be  made.  Probably 
'alendars  were  practically  constructed  in  the 
irst  instanc.-  by  taking  or  making  an  ordi- 
lary  l'«l>  n  /arium,  and  writing  the  names 
)f  the  special  Church  days  against  the 
lays  of  the  year  already  written.  Thus  a 
nonthly  table  would  n  suit,  which  would  com- 
)rise,  first,  a  list  of  days  under  their  u>ual 
lumber  and  designation,  secondly  a  list  of 
he  holy  days  or  days  of  Church  observance, 
ncluding  Sundays,  such  fasts  and  principal 
Is  as  had  then  come  into  use,  and  the 
gradually  lengthening  list  of  martyrs  and 
)ther  holy  persons  who  were  commemorated 
n  Divine  service. 

Christian  calendars  exist  of  as  early  a  date 
is  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  but  the,  earli 
est  known  one  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
ittributed  to  the  Venerable  Bcde,  who  died  in 
4..D.  735.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  an 
mcient  copy  of  Bede's  works  preserved  at 
Henry,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  Maitene, 
who  first  printed  it  [\'<f.  Script. vi.  Goo],  Calen- 
1'i.nuin  Floriacense.  Later  mediaeval  calendars 
L'xist  in  great  abundance  and  in  considerable 
variety,  a  copy  being  found  in  almost  every 
public  Service' Book  or  private  Book  of  Hours 
that  lias  been  preserved.  In  all  these  the  list 
of  principal  saints  is  invariable,  but  there  is 
considerable  variety  among  the  minor  saints 
— names  occurring  in  the  north,  for  example, 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  south,  and  local 
names  in  the  calendars  of  monasteries. 


When,  at  the  Reformation  period,  an  endea 
vour  was  made  to  secure  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible  in  all  matters  connected  with  reli 
gious  observances,  the  Anglican  Calendar  was 
much  simplified,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the 
year  1562  ki  the  form  with  which  we  are  fa 
miliar  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  saints  com 
memorated  may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: — The  Apostles  and  other  holy  per 
sons  of  the  First  Age,  or  specially  connected 
with  our  Lord  ;  Martyrs  in  the  age  of  persecu 
tion  :  Martyrs  and  other  saints  especially  con 
nected  with  England;  and  French  and  other 
saints  not  included  in  either  of  the  preceding 
classes. 

Notices  of  these  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  They  are  further  divided 
into  "  red  letter"  and  "black  letter  "  saints. 
The  former  are  those  for  whose  days  a  special 
collect,  &c.,  is  provided,  and  so  called  because 
in  Rubricated  Prayer  Books  they  are  printed 
in  red.  When  only  one  ink  is  used,  they  are 
distinguished  by  difference  of  type.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  state  on  what  principle  the 
compilers  of  the  English  Calendar  made  their 
•  ion  of  names.  In  many  cases,  probably, 
it  was  the-  ri  cuirence  of  secular  anniversaries 
which  had  become  associated  with  certain 
days.  In  others,  English  and  Fr<  nchmartyis 
seem  to  have  he.  n  specially  favoured. 

Calendar  Brethren.  —  A  fraternity, 
embracing  both  -exes,  which  arose  in  Germany 
in  tlie  thirteenth  century. and  spread  over  parts 
of  France  and  Hungary.  Its  chief  objects 
\\.  r>-  the  rare  of  its  sick  members,  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  providing  masses  for  their 
souls.  It  took  its  name  from  the  custom  of 
meeting  on  the  Kalends,  or  first  day  of  each 
month  ;  this  meeting  was  usually  closed  by  a 
meal,  but  alter  a  time  it  became*  abused  as  an 
occasion  of  riotous  living,  and  the  Reforma 
tion  broke  up  the  fraternity. 

Calixtines. — A  section  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  by  whom  great  resistance  was  often  d 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  chalice,  or 
calix  (hence  their  name)  from  the  laity.  As 
they  were  the  advocates  of  continuing  to  ad 
minister  in  each  kind  [Lat.  Sub  utraque  specie'], 
they  also  received  the  controversial  name  of 
UTKAQUISTS.  [BOHEMIA.] 

Calixtus,  or  Callistus,  ST.  [A.J>. 
223].— The  fifteenth  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
who  succeeded  Zephyrinus  in  A.D.  211, 
occupied  tlie  Papal  throne  for  five  years,  and 
then  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  drowned 
in  a  well.  His  memory  was  greatly  venerated 
for  many  ages,  but  in  some  works  of  a  con 
temporary  writer,  Hippolytus,  which  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years, 
both  Calixtus  and  Zephyrinus  are  accused, 
apparently  with  some  reason,  of  having  given 
way  to  the  heresy  of  the  PATRIFASSIANS, 
wh'ich  led  on  to  that  of  Sabellius,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  transmuted 
into  a  form  of  flnitarianism.  The  name  of 
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St.  Calixtus  has  always  been  associated  with 
one  of  those  great  cemeteries  of  martyrs,  the 
Catacombs,  in  which  nearly  200,000  of  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  laid. 

Calixtus,  GKOIKJE  [A.D.  1586—16.36].— 
A  noted  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  who  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Helm- 
stadt  for  forty-two  years.  He  was  chiefly  re 
markable  as  the  head  of  the  school  of  SYNC  HK- 
TISTS,  by  whom  an  earnest  endeavour  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  caused  by 
the  .Reformation. 

Call.— A  term  used  to  express  that  spirit 
ual  inclination  to  an  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry  which  is  otherwise  known  by  the 
theological  word  VOCATION. 

Calmet,  AIM-STINE  [A.D.  1672—1757].— 
A  learned  Biblical  scholar,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  interpretation  and  historical 
illustration  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  laid  tin- 
foundation  for  most  of  the  knowledge  on  the 
subject  which  was  possessed  by  English 
divines  down  to  recent  years.  Calmet  v 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
tuition  of  the  younger  monks ;  and  his  lectures 
to  them  formed  the  basis  of  a  Commentary  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  but  which  was  translated  into  French, 
and  published  in  twenty-three  quarto  volumes 
in  1707—16.  This  was  followed  by  a  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  by  his 
famous  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  four  folio 
volumes. 

Caloyers.— Monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  name  signifies  "  a  good  old  age."  Greek 
monks  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  which  are 
more  rigorous  and  ascetic  than  those  of  the 
West.  They  are  divided  into  Ceenobites,  i.e. 
dwellers  together  in  one  monastery,  Anch or ites, 
who  live  apart,  but  near  monasteries,  and  re 
sort  to  them  on  great  days,  and  Hermits, 
solitary  recluses.  Their  Hours  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  the  West  [CANONICAL  HOURS), 
but  they  have  four  Fasts  in  the  year,  namely, 
Lent ;  the  Fast  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  the 
eighth  day  after  Whit-Sunday  and  lasting 
three  weeks;  the  Fast  of  the  Assumption, 
lasting  fourteen  days;  and  Advent.  Their 
largest  monastery  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Calvary. — A  name  applied  to  an  artificial 
rock  or  hill  on  which  are  placed  images  repre 
senting  the  Crucifixion  and  the  groups  sur 
rounding  it.  Calvaries  are  very  common  on 
the  Continent,  as  adjuncts  to  churches  or 
religious  houses.  Thus,  in  the  yard  adjoining 
St.  Paul's  Church,  at  Antwerp,  there  is  a  high 
mound  with  a  winding  footpath,  at  various 
parts  of  which  are  groups  of  figures,  represent 
ing  the  procession  to  Calvary,  as  well  as  the 
Death  upon  it,  and  beneath  it  is  a  tomb,  in 
which  the  spectator  beholds  through  bars  the 
representation  of  the  dead  Christ. 

The  name  is  also  <,MVCTI  to  the  image  group 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  near  the 


Cross.      On  the  Continent  sun. 

very  common  by  the  wayside,  placed  as  in' 

tations  to  pray«  i  . 


Calvin,  JOHN  [1509—1564],  was  born 
Noyon,     in     Picurdy  ;    the    son     ol 
Calvin,     or     Chauvin,     an     ollicial      of     t 
cathedral,  who    had    risen   from    po 

i   Calvin's  eldest  son,   Cha: 

priest  at  Noyon,  but.  as  many    ; 
day   did,   openly   professed   unbelief  while 
continued  to  hold  his  chaplaincy.      1  1 
refusing  the  Sacraments.     In  1 
Calvin  went  to  study  classic-sin  Paris,  \\h. 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  strict  and  severe 
manner  that  his  fellow-studeuts  dubbed  h 
"The  Accusative  Case."     He  had  been3 
tended  by  his  father  .urch.  andn 

only  ivcehvd  the  tonsure,  but  wa>  •  v.  n  ma 
t  'ure  of  Pi.nt  ri^eque,  his  grandfather's  birt 
place.  But  he  v.  ordained  priest,  an 

in  1  -")_'!»  wu  >•  nt  t-.Orl.  ;in>  College,  whfl2| 
applied  himself  t<-  th«-  Civil  Law  under  Petr« 

lla.  a  study  in  \\hich  he  afl 
made  great  progress  at  Bour-es  und.  • 
Alciat;  here  also  he  stu  k,  und<j 

Wolmar. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  deeply  mov 
by  the  doctrines  ot  the  Gennan  reformers.  }4 
says  of  himself  :."  Every  time  I  looked  down  i 
to  myself  my  conscience  was  goaded  with  fiei 
stings.     But  God  took  pity  -  n  m.    and  CO  " 
quered  my  heart,  and  subdued  it,  t 
by  a  sudden  conversion."      The  result  *~ 
that  he  began  to  teach,  and  though  of  shy  a  n 
retiring  habits,  he  was  so  full  of  xeal  that 
threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with  artbl 

On  the  death  of  his  lather  lie  returned 
Paris,    and  there  published  Notes  on  Sent 
de    dementia,    which,    thou-h 
commentary  on  a  heathen  writer,  was  rcalh 
covert  appeal  to  all  readers  on  behalf  of  tolei 
tion  in  matters  of  faith.     When  the  pt^H 
tion   in   France   began,  Calvin   moved  fr< 
place  to  place  for  safety.     At    Poitiers  he,  i  « 
the  first  time,  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supj 
according  to  the   1;.  f<.rni.-d  inamn-r,  and  t 
spot  is  still  known  as  Calvin's  Cave.     In  15 
he  went  to  Ba^le.  where  he  studied  the  Scri  \ 
tures  in  the  original  Hebrew.     Here  he  wr< 
the  first  edition   of  his   Institutes,  and  de< 
cated  it  to  Franc  i-  I. 

He   then    resolved   to   visit    Italy,    wh( 
the  Reformation  was  making  some  progre   » 
under    the     protect  ion     chiefly     of     Ken« 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  L< 
His  letters  to  her.  written  subsequently.  '<• 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  writ  in: 
"I   do  not  hesitate  to  allirm."  says  Guiz 
"that  the  great  Catholic  bishop   who.  in  t 
seventeenth  century,  din  ct«  d  the  eoi. 
of  the  iniirhti-.-t  men  in  France  did  i. 
this  difficult  task  with  more  Chri-tian  fir 
ness,  intelligent  justice,  and  knowledge  of  t 
World,  than  Calvin  displayed  in  his  intercom 
with  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara."     She,  on  1 
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de,  was  always  loyal  and  generous  to  him  ; 
it  her  husband,  Hercules  d'Este,  displayed 

much  hostility  to  the  Protestants  that  he 
ft  Italy,  and  after  wandering  from  place  to 
ace,  reached  Geneva  in  August,  1536,  with 
)  other  expectation  than  that  he  would 
ay  there  for  a  day  or  two.  But  here  he  met 
it'h  another  reformer,  as  enthusiastic  and 
arless  as  himself  :  like  himself  also  both  in 
3ing  a  Frenchman  and  a  refugee.  His  name 
as  William  Farel.  He  had  succeeded  in 
3rsuading  the  Genevans  to  "  live  according 
i  the  holy  Evangelical  law  and  the  Word 
:  God,  which  had  been  made  known  to  them, 
>rsaking  all  masses  and  other  papal  cere- 
ionics  and  frauds,  images  and  idols,  and 
ving  together  in  unity  and  obedience  to  the 
.w."  But  he  lacked,  and  was  conscious  that 
e  lacked,  the  power  of  organisation,  and  lie 
iw  that  Calvin  possessed  it  in  a  wonderful 
cgree.  With  extreme  difficulty,  and  after 
iiny  refusals,  he  persuaded  Calvin  to  become 
ernianently  resident  in  Geneva,  and  the 
ttter  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  Divinity 
a  September  1,  1536.  In  a  few  months  he 
ad  drawn  up  the  formula  which  is  mernora- 
le  as  the  first  Confession  of  Faith  by  the 
[eformed  ( 'hurch  of  France. 

M.  Guizot  gives  the  following  account  of 
; :  — «  ft  was  simple  in  form,  moderate  in 
me,  ana  free  from  many  of  the  theological 
ontroversies  which  afterwards  arose  among 
ae  Reformers;  its  principal  object  was  to 
aparate  the  Reformed  faith  clearly  and  entirely 
rom  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  traditions,  its 
riestcraft,  and  its  worship  ;  at  the  same  time, 
:  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  facts,dog- 
ms,  and  precepts  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  authority  of  which  it  asserted  as  the  fixed 
asis  and  law  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Confession  is  divided  into  twenty-one  articles. 
'he  starting-point  of  the  first  three  is  the 
iw  and  word  of  God,  '  as  they  are  contained 
n.  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  at  their  close  all 
he  Ten  Commandments  are  inserted  accord- 
ng  to  the  version  given  in  the  Book  of 
Cxodus.  The  ten  subsequent  articles  enu- 
nente  and  announce  the  fundamental  doctrines 
>f  evangelical  orthodoxy  :  namely,  the  natural 
lepravity  of  man ;  the  redemption  by  our 
L.ord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Jhrist  for  regeneration  and  salvation ;  and  they 
•nd  with  the  insertion  of  the  whole  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  to 
gether  with  this  previous  declaration  : — '  All 
hat  Jesus  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our 
•edemption,  we  believe  truly  and  without 
loubt  as  it  is  stated  in  the  creed  which  is 
recited  in  the  Church.'  The  eight  remaining 
irticles  treat  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
>vhich  they  reduce  to  two,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  they  very  briefly  indicate  the 
3ssential  principles  of  ecclesiastical  organisa 
tion,  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  his  flock,  of 
believers  to  the  civil  powers.  «  By  which  we 
mean  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to 
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pray  to  God  for  the  prosperity  of  the  rulers 
and  governors  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  to  obey  the  statutes  and  decrees  which 
are  not  in  opposition  to  the  commandments  of 
God,  to  strive  to  promote  the  public  welfare, 
peace  and  profit,  and  to  take  no  part  in  schemes 
which  may  provoke  danger  and  dissension.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  exercised  by  its  authority,  these  articles 
formally  establish  the  punishment  of  excom 
munication,  which  we  hold  to  be  a  sacred  and 
salutary  weapon  in  the  hands  of  believers,  so 
that  the  wicked,  by  their  evil  conversation, 
may  not  corrupt  the  good  and  dishonour 
Christ.  \Ve  hold  that  it  is  expedient,  and 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  all 
open  idolaters, blasphemers,  murderers,  thieves, 
adulterers,  and  false  witnesses,  all  seditious 
and  (juari.  Isume  persons,  slanderers,  pugi 
lists,  drunkards,  and  spendthrifts,  if  they  do 
not  amend  their  lives  after  they  have  been 
duly  admonished,  shall  be  cut  off  from  com 
munion  with  believers,  until  they  have  given 
satisfactory  proof  of  repentance.'" 

But  the  strain  was  greater  than  the  Swiss 
could  bear.  They  who  had  resisted  the 
foreign  dukes,  and  established  their  political 
independence,  were  determined  also  to  be  in 
dependent  of  moral  laws.  Calvin,  they  said, 
was  a  good  expounder  of  Scripture,  but  had  no 
right  over  their  morals :  he  was  only  restoring 
papal  tyranny,  with  himself  for  Pope.  The 
malcontents  were  seconded  by  the  partisans  of 
the  old  religion,  and  in  March,  1538,  Calvin 
and  Farel  were  expelled  from  the  city,  on  the 
ground  that  that  they  had  withheld  the  Com 
munion  from  some  who  refused  to  accept  their 
doctrinal  views. 

Calvin  travelled  about  for  four  months, 
visiting  the  Reformed  bodies  in  various  parts, 
and  then  settled  himself  at  Strasburg,  where 
the  reformers  Bucer  and  Capito  esteemed 
him  highly;  there  he  set  up  a  French  Church, 
became  its  first  minister,  and  was  likewise 
chosen  Professor  of  Divinity.  His  affection 
for  the  Church  of  Geneva  still  continued,  as 
was  shown  by  the  answer  which  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Sadolet's  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  inviting  them  to  return  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  cardinal's  letter  was  calm,  tem 
perate,  and  generous  in  tone.  Calvin's  answer 
was  also  courteous  and  respectful,  but 
thoroughly  uncompromising  in  his  assertion 
of  his  own  position  and  of  the  evils  of  Rome. 
It  is  said — but  there  is  no  proof  forthcoming 
— that  the  two  antagonists  afterwards  met,  and 
were  mutually  pleased.  But  Calvin's  letter 
was  regarded  as  triumphing  over  the  cardinal. 

Two  years  later  the  divines  of  Strasburg 
desired  him  to  assist  at  a  Diet,  which  the 
Emperor  had  convened  at  Worms  and  Ratis- 
bon,  for  settling  the  differences  in  religion ; 
he  complied  with  their  request,  and  had  a 
conference  at  that  meeting  with  Melancthon. 
By  this  time  the  town  of  Geneva  was  very 
pressing  for  his  return  ;  at  last  he  yielded  to 
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their  importunity,  and  went  thither  in  Sep 
tember,  L341.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
settle  a  form  of  discipline  and  a  consistoiial 
jurisdiction,  with  a  power  to  inflict  censures 
and  canonical  penances  even  to  excommuni 
cation  ;  this  method  was  thought  by  many 
persons  to  be  too  rigorous  and  too  nearly 
approaching  to  Roman  tyranny;  notwith 
standing,  the  matter  was  carried,  and  this 
new  canon  legally  passed  by  an  assembly  <>f 
all  the  people,  November  20th,  1541,  the 
clergy  and  laity  pledging  themselves  to  an 
unalterable  conformity  to  it.  Calvin  made 
for  himself  a  great  many  enemies  by  his  in 
flexible  severity  in  maintaining  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction  of  his  consistory,  these  rigours 
being  sometimes  the  occasion  of  disturbances 
in  the  town. 

His  conduct  towards  Servetus  ha»  been 
justly  condemned  [SEHVETUS],  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  religious  toleration  was  a 
virtue  which  men  were  only  beginning  to 
learn,  and  the  condemnation  of  Servetus  was 
approved  even  by  the  gentle  Melancthon. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry 
and  very  considerable  learning,  had  a  good  me 
mory,  and  was  a  brilliant  writer.  His  earnest 
ness  on  behalf  of  his  opinions  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  surpassed;  even  Maimbourg  and 
Moreri  allowed  him  to  be  a  person  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  of  a  very  regular  and  sober  life, 
and  so  far  from  covetousness  that  he  died 
worth  only  £50,  including  the  value  of  his 
library ;  but  they  add  that  he  was  a  melan 
choly  and  also  irascible  man,  and  that  even 
his  friends  charged  him  with  being  satirical. 

He  had  always  been  of  feeble  and  delicate 
frame,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  he  died, 
in  perfect  calmness,  exhorting  all  about  him 
to  cling  to  the  Gospel  which  he  had  taught 
them,  and  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own 
request,  in  that  portion  of  the  burial-ground 
of  Geneva  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the 
precise  spot  is  unmarked  and  unknown. 

Calvin's  whole  works  have  been  published 
in  several  editions.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  are  still  regarded  as  of  great  value, 
from  their  critical  power  and  spiritual  in 
sight.  But  his  chief  work  is  his  Christian 
Institutes,  the  design  of  which  was  to  ex 
hibit  a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers ;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  ap 
peared  before,  it  leaped  at  once  into  popularity. 
It  went  through  several  editions  in  his  life 
time,  has  been  translated  into  all  the  principal 
modern  languages,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Christian  world  ever  since  has  been  so  re 
markable,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  have  done 
something  to  change  the  world.  Many  lives 
of  Calvin  have  been  written  ;  one  of  the  best 
is  M.  Guizot's,  St.  Louis  and  Calvin. 

Calvinists. — The  school  of  religious 
thought  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  the 


theology  of  CALVIN.     Tin-  peculiar  doctriro 
believed  by  them  are  held  in  t •<>mbiiiati<>ii  wit 
either  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  or  tt 
Independent  theories  of  Church  goveiinnt'ii 
ami  an-  usually  cla>sitinl  under  five  hea. 
"The  Five  Points.*'     They  are  (1)  Particul; 
Election,  (2)  Particular  !;•  demotion. 
Inability    in  a   Fallen  State,     4)    Ir: 

.   and    ,.'))    Final    Perseverance.      The: 
may  be  more  fully  explained  thus  : 
God  has  chosen  a  certain  number  in  Christ  1 
everlasting  glory  of  His  free  grace  and  lov 
without  respect  to  His  foresight  of  th 
and  good  works,   or  any  condition  - 
the  rest  of  mankind  He  has  been  ]  . 
pass  by  and  leave  for  destruction.     (2)  Th. 
Christ  Jesus,  by  His  sufferings   and   deat 
made  atonement  fur  the  elect  only.     (3)  Th»» 
mankind  are  totally  depraved  by  the  Fall, am 
unable  to  perform  any  good  action  ;  and  1 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  well  as  1 
the  guilt  of  an  actual  corrupted  natur--.  tin 
are  obnoxious  to  i-t»  rnal   damnation  and  i 
miseries.     (4)  That  God  doth  effectually  a 
by  His  Word  and  Spirit  those  whom  II.  ha 
been  pleased  to  elect  to  life,  so  that  t 
not  but  yield  to  His  grace.     (5)  That 
be  so  called  cannot  finally  fall  from  that  sta 
of  grace. 

Calvinistic    Methodists.— The  fc-j 

lowers  of  George  Whitlield.     [M  i  TJK. LISTS 

Camaldolites.     A   reformed  congreg 
tion  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded  by  Ml 
Romuald,  a  noble  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
century.      St.  Romuald  opened  a  monaste** 
for  his  friends  and  followers  at  Camaldo 
near    Arezzo,    about    thirty    miles    east 
Florence,  and  after  the  d*  ath  of  their  found  • 
they   took   their    name    from    thi<    in<ma.stei 
instead  of  being  called  K-.mnal-lin«->. 
had  been  durinir  \\\<  lifetime.     There  are  t» 
divisions   of   the    Camaldolit- s ;    vi/.,   mon  * 
who    live    in  community    like    other   monl 
and    hermits    who    live    in    snlitml-.      I 
rule  of  the  order  in  both   divisions  is  a  ve 
austere    one.     There  are    also    Camaldol( 
Nuns,  who  assume  the  name  of  "Nuns of  0 
Lady  of  Pity." 

Cambridge,  T'NIVFRSITY  OF.— This  a 
the  other  more  ancient  I'nivt-rsities  have  lo 
been  so  merged,  for  very  many  j.raetical  pi 
poses,  in  their  colleges  that  their  distil 
existence  is  popularly  l..st  si glit  of.  [Uxm 
SITIKS.]  Of  late  years  their  independent  <>rit 
has  been  brought  into  view  by  the  a 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  of  "  non-collegw 
students."  The  University  existed  bef< 
the  colleges,  and  from  it  the  n, lieges  to 
their  rise.  [Coi.i.H.i  \TI:  SYSTFM.] 

Theseventeen  colleges,  in  which  all  memb< 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  w.  r.  domicil 
before  the  change  just  re  t'eiTed  to,  were-  found 
at  various  periods  ranging  from  the  thirteei 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but  they  rep: 
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ent  in  the  aggregate  an  educational  institu- 
ion  which  has  existed  in  the  same  locality 
roin  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
bundation  of  any  existing  college. 

Of  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  origin 
s  not  very  clearly  defined.  We  put  aside  Dr. 
Jaius'  fable  of  its  foundation  in  B.C.  375  by  a 
Spanish  prince  named  Cantaber,  who  brought 
)rofessors  and  lecturers  from  Athens  (Ue 
4ntiq.  Cantab.  Acad.,  1568),  and  come  to 
ristory.  The  Venerable  Bede  records  that 
vhen  Sigebert  succeeded  to  the  throne 
>f  East  Anglia,  in  the  year  631,  being  the 
irst  Christian  king  of  that  part  of  England, 
le  set  up  a  "  school,"  for  the  instruction  of 
routh  in  literature,  similar  to  institutions  which 
le  had  seen  in  France,  where  he  had  spent  most 
)f  his  previous  life ;  and  that  Bishop  Felix, 
#ho  came  to  him  from  Kent,  furnished  him 
ivith  masters  and  teachers.  There  is  some 
<  mm  lit  ion  for  this  statement  in  the  fact 
;hat  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
.vith  the  assistance  of  Benedict  Biscop,  estab- 
ished  a  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
nearly  analogous  to  the  University  system, 
.vhich  was  continued  by  Aldhelm,  one  of  his 
successors.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  this  "  school  "  of  Sigebert's  was  set  up 
.n  Urantabridge  as  the  most  important  town 
ii  Mast  Anglia. 

When  East  Anglia  was  recovered  from 
ts  Danish  conquerors  in  the  ninth  cen- 
:ury,  Cambridge  again  became  a  great 
3ducational  town,  many  students  going  to 
reside  there,  and  halls  being  built  where 
:hey  could  receive  instruction  from  learned 
men.  These  "tutors"  and  "professors" 
were  almost  certainly  in  the  first  instance 
members  of  the  monasteries  which  abounded 
in  and  around  the  town  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  also  that,  in  connection 
with  such  lecture  halls,  the  domestic  life  of  the 
students  should  be  maintained  to  some  extent 
in  the  same  form  as  it  was  in  the  colleges  of 
later  date. 

Subsequent  notices  are  given  by  Fuller  in 
his  History  of  tht  University,  but  not  from 
contemporary  writers,  as,  for  instance,  that 
King  Henry  I.  obtained  his  surname  of 
Beauclerk  from  the  learning  which  he  im 
bibed  at  Cambridge  ;  but  the  real  foundation 
of  the  University  in  anything  approaching  to 
its  later  shape  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier 
than  1109,  when  (in  old  Fuller's  quaint  and 
charming  translation  from  Peter  of  Blois) 
"  Joffred,  abbot  of  Croicland,  sent  over  to  his 
manour  of  Cotenham,  nigh  Cambria^  (jixli-In-rt, 
his  fellow-monk  and  professour  of  Divinity, 
with  three  other  monks,  who,  following  him 
into  England,  being  thoroughly  furnished 
with  Philosophical  Theorems  and  other  primi 
tive  sciences,  repaired  daily  to  Cambridge; 
and  having  hired  a  certain  publique  Barne 
made  open  profession  of  their  sciences,  and 
in  short  space  of  time  drew  together  a  great 
company  of  scholars." 


At  first  the  students  must  have  lodged  and 
boarded  with  the  townsmen,  but  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
body  led  to  the  establishment,  first  of  hostels 
or  halls  for  common  life,  of  which  Fuller 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-four  (the  last,  he  says, 
existed  till  1540)  ;  and  then  of  regularly  in 
corporated  colleges,  which  in  some  cases  grew 
out  of  such  of  these  hostels  as  received  from 
any  source  an  endowment. 

In  1381  the  charters  and  records  of  the 
University  were  burned  in  the  course  of 
a  dispute  between  its  members  and  the 
townsmen.  There  are,  however,  evident 
traces  of  its  corporate  condition  as  a 
University  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  its 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  some  of  its  privileges 
are  mentioned  in  royal  letters  of  Henry  III. 
as  early  as  1231,  and  the  earliest  existing 
charter,  preserved  among  the  public  records, 
is  dated  45  Hen.  III.,  i.e.,  about  thirty  years 
latrr.  The  present  condition  of  the  Univer 
sity,  as  a  legal  body,  was  given  by  the  Act 
13  Eliz.,  c.  29,  and  at  the  same  time  a  body  ot 
statutes  was  passed  which  regulated  the 
University  till  1858;  a  new  body  then  re 
placed  them,  which  in  its  turn  is  now  in  the 
act  of  yielding  to  a  third ;  of  these  last  some 
received  the  Royal  approval  in  Council  27th 
February,  1882,  and  others  still  await  it. 

THE    COLLEGES. 

St.  Peter's  College  (usually  called  Peter- 
house).  —Founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  sub- 
prior  and  afterwards  Hi  shop  of  Ely,  in  1257. 

Clare  College. — Founder,  Richard  de  Badow, 
1326.  Re-founded  in  1342  by  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

Pembroke  College,  1343.  —  Founder,  Mary, 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Gonville  and  Caius.  —  Originally  Gonville 
Hall,  founded  1347  by  Edmund  Gonville. 
Enlarged  and  almost  re-founded  in  1558  by 
Dr.  Caius,  physician  to  Queen  Mary. 

Trinity  Hall. — Founded  by  John  Cranders, 
prior  of  Ely,  enlarged  in  1345  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwirh. 

( "<>r pus  Christi  College. — Founded  by  two 
religious  guilds  about  1350.  Frequently 
called  Benet  College,  from  its  close  proximity 
to  the  church  of  St.  Benedict. 

King's  College. — Founded  by  Henry  VI.  in 
conjunction  with  Eton,  in  imitation  of  Wyke- 
ham's  foundations  of  Winchester  and  New 
College,  Oxford. 

(jiit'cm?  College.  —  Founded  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

St.  Catherine's  College. — Founded  in  1473 
by  the  Provost  of  Keys. 

Jesus  College. —  Originally  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  founded  in  1133  by  Malcolm  IV., 
King  of  Scotland.  Converted  into  a  college 
by  Bishop  Alerch,  tutor  of  Edward  V. 

Christ's  College. — Founded  by  Bishop  Bing- 
ham,  1442  ;  re-founded  by  Margaret,  mother  of. 
Henry  VII. 
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St.  John's  College. — Originally  a  hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  house  of  Canons 
Regular,  restored  and  re-founded  by  Bishop 
r'isher  in  lolo. 

Miiyil-dtitf  t'ullege. — Originally  a  Benedie- 
tine  priory.  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
began  the  erection  of  a  college,  but  he  beiim 
beheaded  for  high  treason,  the  untinish. -.1 
college  was  given  to  Lord  Audley,  -who 
fini>hed  it. 

Trinity  College. — The  largest  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  colleges  and 
several  hostels,  which  was  done  in  1546. 

Emmanuel  College. — Founded  on  the  site  of 
a  Dominican  convent  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
in  1584. 

Sidney  Sussex  College. — Originally  a  Fran 
ciscan  monastery,  turned  into  a  college  by 
Fiances,  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl 
of  Sussex,  1589. 

Downing  College. — Founded  in  1801,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  will  of  Sir  George  Downing. 

Cavendish  College.  —  Founded  in  1873  to 
enable  students  to  obtain  education  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy. 

Selwyn  College.  —  Founded  in  1882  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Selwyn. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  College,  and 
varied  information  on  University  life,  will 
be  found  in  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Cam 
bridge. 

Cameronians.— A  body  of  Scotch  Pres 
byterians.  After  the  COVENANTERS  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  on  June  22nd,  1679, 
the  war  or  rebellion  was  still  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  Donald  Cargill,  who  issued  a  "De 
claration"  at  Sanquhar  on  June  22nd, 
1680,  openly  proclaiming  war  against  the 
King  of  England  and  Scotland  and  all  his 
adherents  ;  repudiating  monarchy  also  as  well 
as  prelacy,  and  avowing  their  intention  of 
setting  up  some  other  form  of  government. 
Cameron  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  a  month 
later,  and  Cargill,  after  going  through  the 
form  of  excommunicating  the  king,  was  ap 
prehended  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on 
July  27th,  1681.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  three  then  remaining  ministers  of  the 
Cameronians  were  received  as  ministers  of  the 
Established  Kirk;  but  the  body  of  the  sect 
refused  to  receive  the  ministers  who  were 
thus  reconciled  to  the  Establishment,  and 
preferred  remaining  without  a  minister  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
some  ministers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  kirk  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle 
giance  were  accepted  as  the  leaders  of  the 
sect.  In  1743  Alexander  Macmillan,  one  of 
these  ministers,  established  the  Reformed 
Presbytery.  Under  this  new  name  the  Came 
ronians  still  exist,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
true  representatives  of  the  Covenanters  among 


Scottish  Pivsl.ytt-rians.     It  is  only  to 
Yohmte.  r  movement  bewail  that  any  m.-mtai 
of  tin-  sect  have  be,  n  allowed  to  takV  I 
of    allegiance    without    suspension    aii'l    ^ 
pulsion    from    it;    and   in    their   dislike   i 
"prelacy  ''  tin -y  ai.   n«.t  surpassed  by  any  aeu 
whatever.     Thnv  are  thirty  or  fort\ 
gations  of  Cameronians  or  Reformed  Pre5j 
terians  in  tin-    ll.-l.riii.->.    and   .- 
found  in  Ireland  and  America. 

Cameronites.  —  A   school   of    Inn, 
Protestant*,    taking   their   name  from    Jol 
Cameron  [A.D.    loHO— 1625],  a  man 
learning,  born  at  Glasgow,  but 
*  teacher  Of  theology  among  the  l'i 
.'     8    lan,    Saumur,    and     Montaub;,: 
special   point  was  the  reconciliation 
vini.stic  and  Arminian  do,  trine  \-,  sp  etinjr  t 
Divine   decrees  of   mankind  t»  salvation 
damnation.     His  attempt  wa>  not  tmccesafv 
but    it    was    followed    up  by    Mosefl  Amyrai 
from  whom  the  Amyraldists  took  then  nuii 

Camisards.—  A  large  party  among  t  i 
French    Protestants    of    Ijauguedoc    in   t*J 
beginning^  of  the   eight. -.nth    centui 
rose     against     the      tyranny     and 
eKefCMea  by    Louis   XIV.    and    his    govei 
ment  after  the   Revocation  of  th<    Edict 
Nantes  (by  which   tol, -ration,  had   i 
been  shown  to  Protestants)    ia  16s 
name  is   supposed   to   be   deriyed   from  t  i 
"camise,"    or  white   blouse   in    whieh  th 
were  accustomed    to  array  themselves  wb  • 
making  their  night-attacks;  but  among  the 
selves  they  were  known  as   "  the  Children 
God."    They   were   cruelly    \»  rsecuted,  a  i 
finally   dispersed   with    horrible    barbariti 
The  last  of  their  captains.  Cavalier,  escaj 
from  France,  entered  the  Kn^lish  SIT  vice,  1 
came  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  di«-d  in  1740 

Campanile. — The  detached  bell-towei 
a  church.     In  Italy  there  are  \ 
lofty    examples    of    such    bell-t    jeers,    b 
round  and  square:  that  of  Flop  ...  ...  j»,7  j 

high  and  45  feet  square,  was  designed  by 
famous  Giotto;  the  tower  of  Avinelli 
Bologna  is  320  feet  hiirh  ami  two  yards 
of  th«-  perpendicular :  that  of  Pisa  is  K>o  1 
hiirh  and  four  yards  out  of  the  perpendicul 
that  of  Cremona  is  Wo  f»-et  liitrh. 

Campaniles  are   not  unknown  in  «-. 
with    KiiLrlish  churches.     There   was  one 
old  St.  Paul's,   and   a   fine  one  until  the  '. 
generation  opposite  the  south  porch 
bury  Oath'-dral,  sine.-   the  wanton   de-truct 
of  whieh  the  peal  of  bells  has  had  i 
Tin  re    are    also    such    detached    t< 

r  IVdfonl;   at    L.'dbui-v  and  P« 
bridire.  in  Heret'onUhire  ;  and  at  Berkeley 
Gloucestershire.      There   aro   tr-nlit: 
they  were  the  work  of  ir.iild-  of  mi 
vrers  thrown   out  of  employment   by  the  • 
sation  of  church  building  at  th.    1  -'•  ;-nnat 
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Campbell,  JOHN  M'LEoo,  a  Scottish 
divine  of  great  spiritual  influence,  born  at 
Kilninoes,  in  Argyllshire,  in  1800,  of  which 
parish  his  father  was  minister.  After  being 
a  student  of  both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Universities,  he  became  minister  of  Row,  in 
Dumbartonshire,  in  1825  ;  but  having  with 
^n  it  earnestness  preached  that  Christ  died 
for  all,  otherwise  "there  is  no  sufficient  war 
rant  for  calling  upon  men  to  believe  in  God's 
love  to  them,"  he  was  prosecuted  for  heresy 
and  deposed  by  the  Assembly  in  1831.  The 
sermons  preached  to  his  Hock  were  published 
in  two  12mo  volumes  the  same  year.  In  1833 
he  began  an  independent  ministry  in  Glas 
gow,  and  held  it  till  he  was  compelled  by 
f ailing  health  to  resign  it  in  1859.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  in  which  he  maintains  that  our 
Lord's  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end, 
andnot  merely  the  vicarious  act  of  >ati>ia--tion 
tor  sin  by  His  death,  is  an  atonement — a 
nuking  of  fallen  man  at-one  with  God.  This 
work  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  on 
the  controversies  which  have  gathered  round 
this  important  subject.  In  1868  the  Uni 
versity  of  Glasgow  made  its  author  a  D.D. 
All  who  knew  him  declared  that  his  life  was 
one  of  singular  holiness.  l)r.  Norman  Madrid 
declared  that  his  character  was  that  of  the 
most  perfect  Christian  he  had  ever  known. 
He  died  in  1872. 

Campbellites,  AMERICAN.  — A 

American  I>apti>ts  founded  by  an  Irish  1 
bvterian  ]>reaeher.  named  Thomas  (  'ampbell, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  started 
his  sect  on  the  principle  of  unseetarianism, 
but  gained  few  followers.  Divisions  quickly 
arose,  and  he  finally  settled  down  by  recon 
structing  the  sect  on  Congregational  princi 
ples  as  to  church  iroveniment.  with  baptism 
by  immersion  as  its  dihtini-tive  point  of  prac 
tice.  The  Campbellites.  who  :il-o  call  them 
selves  "  Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  simply  "  Dis 
ciples,"  now  number  many  con -_ri -editions  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  few  also  are  found  in 
England. 

Campeggio,  CARDINAL  LORENZO  [A.D. 
1474—  1539].  —  This  cardinal  was  brought 
into  close  connection  with  England.  He 
was  sent  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  England 
to  raise  money  through  Henry  VIII.  for  a 
war  with  the  Turks;  on  which  occasion  tic 
king  appointed  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salis 
bury,  which  see  he  occupied  from  1524  until 
he  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  same  kinir  in 
1">:}5.  Campeggio  was  sent  to  Knirland  airain 
as  ambassador  "to  sit,  with  Wolsey,  as  repre 
sentative  of  the  Pope  in  the  question  of  the 
divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Katherine  of  Arragon.  After  his  failure, 
Campeggio  took  no  further  part  in  public 
affairs. 

Campian,  Envrvn  [1540 — 1581],  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  lie  was  Proctor,  and 


afterwards  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  Estab 
lished  Church.  Going  to  Douai,  he  joined  the 
Romish  communion  and  became  a  Jesuit  at 
Rome  in  1573.  In  1580  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  enemy,  and  for  raising 
forces  in  his  interest.  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  persisting 
obstinately  to  the  last  in  defending  the  Pope's 
authority  against  that  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
some  time  before,  in  a  written  paper,  chal 
lenged  the  English  clergy  to  a  disputation. 
He  was  an  amiable  and  highly-cultured  man. 

Camp  Meetings. — Open-air  meetings 
for  prayer  and  preaching,  held  chiefly  by  the 
various  sects  of  Methodists.  As  some  persons 
attend  them  from  distant  places,  especially  in 
America,  such  meetings  often  assume  the 
form  of  actual  encampments,  and  hence  their 
name.  Tiny  were,  however,  often  held  in 
Scotland,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Method- 
i>ts,  by  the  Covenanters. 

Canada.     [COLONIAL  CHURCH.] 

Cancelli. — The  name  in  the  early  Church 
for  the  "screens,"  as  we  now  call  them, 
which  enclose  the  altar-space  from  the  choir, 
ai>les  and  the  nave  in  any  large  church. 

[(    HANCEL.] 

Candidate,  I-^t.  candidates,  white-robed. 

— It  wa>   a    Koman  custom  for  a  man  who 

sought  any  public  office  to  be  clad  in  a  white 

•  nt  of  a  special  character,  called  the  toga 

cait'tula. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  candidates  for 
baptism  used  to  receive  a  white  vesture  from 
the  priest  when  admitted  into  the  Church. 
Confirmation  then,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
followed  baptism ;  consequently,  the  white 
vesture,  called  the  chrisome,  would  be  woin 
by  the  candidate  for  that  rite.  Hence,  it  has 
bt  .11  a  very  general  custom  down  to  our  own 
time,  for  female  candidates  for  confirmation 
to  be  clothed  in  white.  The  white  garment 
typifies  the  purity  of  heart  and  intention 
required  from  one  seeking  any  responsible 
office,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  or  dedicating 
himself  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  baptism,  when 
adults,  the  Rubric  directs  that  "  timely  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  or  whom  he 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  a  week  before 
at  least,  by  the  parents  or  some  other  discreet 
persons,  that  so  due  care  may  be  taken  for 
their  examination,  whether  they  be  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to 
prepare  themselves  with  prayer  and  fasting 
for  the  receiving  of  this  Holy  Sacrament." 

Candidates  for  Confirmation,  if  they 
have  been  baptised  as  infants,  are  to  be 
brought  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers 
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"  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  as  soon 
as  they  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  be  further  instructed  in  the 
Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that  pur 
pose."  If  baptised  as  adults,  the  Rubri< 
that  "  it  is  expedient  that  every  person  thus 
baptised  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  as 
soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently  may 
he,  that  so  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Communion." 

It  rests  with  the  curate  of  every  parish 
to  bring  or  send  in  writing,  with  his  name 
subscribed  thereunto,  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  within  his  parish  as  h*  shall  think  fit 
to  be  presented  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed. 
(Rubric  at  end  of  Catechism.) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Communion  must  be  con 
firmed,  or  ready  and  desirous  for  confirmation. 
The  curate  has  power  to  reject  open  and 
notorious  evil  livers,  or  those  who  have  by 
word  or  deed  caused  the  congregation  to  be 
justly  offended,  or  those  betwixt  whom  he 
perceives  malice  and  hatred  to  reign.  Can 
didates,  moreover,  are  required  "to  examine 
themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly 
of  their  former  sins,  stedfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life,  having  a  lively  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re 
membrance  of  His  death,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men."  (Church  Catechism.) 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  required  to 
be  "apt  and  meet,  for  their  learning  and 
godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry 
duly,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  edifying 
of  His  Church."  Each  bishop  exercises  a  dis- 
cretion  as  to  what  amount  of  learning  is  "apt 
and  meet."  The  standard  varies  in  different 
dioceses;  for  full  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Bishop  before  whom 
the  candidate  proposes  to  present  himself. 
Persons  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Diacon- 
ate  until  they  are  three  and-twenty  years  old; 
and  to  the  Priesthood  until  they  are  "  four- 
and- twenty  years  complete"  (Canon  34). 
Each  candidate  must  also  exhibit  letters- 
testimonial  of  good  life  and  conversation  from 
three  beneficed  clergymen  who  have  known 
his  life  and  behaviour  for  three  years  next 
before.  (Canon  34.) 

Candlemas  Day  (Feb.  2). —A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purifi 
cation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  fact  that  lighted  candles 
were  borne  about  in  processions  and  placed  in 
churches  in  memory  of  Him  who  "came  to 
be  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the 
gl«»ry  of  His  people  Israel."  Candle-carrying 
on  this  day  remained  customary  in  England 
till  its  abolition  by  an  order  in  Council  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  [PURIFI 
CATION,  FEAST  or.] 

Candles,  USE  OF.— A  candle  (from  candeo, 
"  I  burn  ")  was  originally  made  of  wax.  When 


it  grew  thinnor  in  shape  towards  the  end,  it 
was  a  "taper."  It  is  a  matin-  of  dispute 
whether  the  "many  lights"  of  which  we  are 
told  at  the  breaking  of  bread  at  Troas  (AojJ 
xx.  8)  was  symbolical  or  not.  "  There  is  no 
ground,"  says  Dean  Plumptre,  "  for  assum 
ing  that  the  lamps  at  this  early  period  had 
any  distinctive  ritual  or  symbolic  charac 
ter,  though  it  would  be  a  natural  expression 
•  !  i  —  ;••  t  th  tl  two  or  more  should  1»  pl.-i.-nl 
in  front  of  the  Apostle,  or  oth.  r  presiding 
elder  at  such  a  meeting,  beside  the  loaf  which 
was  to  be  broken  and  the  cup  which  was  to  be 
blest."  (Bishop  Ellicott's  Cotnnirntary  on  the 
Bible,—"  Acts  of  the  Apostles.") 

Th.    sam.-  writer   incline-  t..  the  belief  that 
the  "many  lights"  are  emphasised  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  calumny  propagated  by  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  th.it  the  meetings  "were 
held  in  darkness  for  indulgence  in  shameful 
sins.     The  advocates  of  the  ceremonial  use 
of   lights   dwell  on  the   fact   that  the   rarly 
Christians  were  familiar  with  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the    candlesti.  ks  in  th      T  inj.l. 
service,  and  that  this  haw  \»  en  continued  Hum 
the  beginning.     There  is  no  proof,  however, 
of  the  use  before  the  fourth  cmtury;  it  is 
mentioned  both  by  AthanasiiiH  and  Jerome. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church   it  is  a 
rule  that  wax  candles  must    always  lie  al 
during  the  Mass;  even  a  village  priest  cannot 
M     -    ••••  • :.    M    :  •-.  •    candle-      '  >!:•    must 
always  be  used  also  when  the  ('oniniuiii 
brought  to  the  .sick  or  when  Kxtn-i: 
is  given.     The  two  candles  are  to  sym 
the  two  natures  of  Chriat,  His  Divinity  and 
Manhood. 

Candlish,  ROBERT  SMITH,  was  born  ii 
Scotland  in  1807.     He  was  educated  at  ' 
gpw,  entering  the  UniveiMty  time   in 
He  then  went  as  private  tutor  to  Kton  til 
1831,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  pi-  icher  ii 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.      1 
years  later  he  was  ordained  to  St.  George'* 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  became  famous  f<". 
preaching.     He  joined  Dr.  Chaliner-   in  th 
movement  which  afterwards  led  to  the  f"! 
tion  of  the  Free  Church,  ami   in  1- 
in  the  General  Assnnhly  the  susj>-  :iM<>n  < 
the  Strathbogie  ministers  f(  'MAI. MI  us].     Th 
same    year   the    Prime    Minister    nmn;: 
him     Professor    of    Biblical     Criticism     i 
Edinburgh,    but    the    appoint mmt    wa~ 
nounced   by   the    Earl    of   Al»ri-m    in  th 
House  of  Lords,  and  cancelled.     He  took 
prominent  part  in  organising  tin-  I  ; 
after  the  disruption  in  1843,  and   in  1849  tl 
General  As^-mMy  appointed  him  s  . 
Dr.  Coalmen  a>  rroxeosorof  Divinity  t<   N 
Coll.--,-,    Edinburgh,   but   he  did   n--t    acre] 
it.   Hcrnnaincd.it  St.  ( ;. -urge's  till  1861,  wh« 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Cunningham  an  Principal  • 
New  College.     From  that  time  till  his 
in  1872  he  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  tl 
General  Assembly.     His  writings  show  - 
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bility,  though  they  have  now  little  influence. 
'he  chief  are  Contribution  to  the  Exposition  of 
fo  Book  of  Exodus,  An  Examination  of 
I  aid-  ice's  Theological  Essays,  The  Gospel  of 
'oryivcness,  Select  Sermons,  The  Two  Great 
The  Fatherhood  of  God. 


Canistae.  —  An  ancient  sect  of  heretics 
icntioned  by  Theodoret  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where 
heir  opinions  were  current,  or  what  they 
,-ere.  Some  think  that  the  Cainites  or 
'ainista-  art-  meant  ;  others  that  they  were 
o  namt-d  from  their  shann-ful  \  ices,  just  as 
is  -aid  in  the  Revelation,  "  without  are 
ogs  "  (Rev.  xxii.  lo,  ;  wliile.  again.  it  has 
een  thought  that  cynic  or  "  Doggish  " 
•hilosophers  wen-  tin-  persons  in  view. 


Canon.  —  This  word  is  from  the 
ml  fiirniiies  primarily  a  cane,  or  reed.  Hence 
Mine  two  derivatives  in  our  tongue  of  widely 
iilLTent  meanings  —  "cannon,"  m.  aninir  «  t\- 
lologically  a  holloic  tithe  (Cf.  Milton's 
'*.  L.,  vi.  ol9),  and  canon,  a  straight  ro<l 
.sed  for  makimr  straight  lines,  or  for  mea- 
uivm.-nt.  and  beiice,  liy  a  natural  metaphor, 

rule  in  art,  in  criticism,  or  in  morals.  In 
ial.  vi.  10.  "  A>  many  as  walk  by  thi>  role" 
s  in  the  Greek,  "by  this  canon.'1''  So  in 

Cor.    x.    13  —  16.      In  this  sense  ca> 
requently  used  in  classical  (in-t-k;  <•.(/.,  Aris- 

•\\<-    -ays   that   the    good    man    is   the   cation 
nd  measure  of  truth.     Chief  epochs  or  eras 
.1  history    were    called    "  time  -t;i,,<,  ,,-."   ami 
n  music  the  monochord    was  the    cat 
eing  the  l»asis  of  all  mu>ieal  intervals. 
.•quently,  in  religious  matters  the  word  canon 
ranched  off  into  several   meanings.     Thus  it 
/as  sometimesa  name  given  to  the  (  reed,  or  to 

roll  or  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  or  of  saint-. 
t  is  also  a  name  iriven  to  certain  dignitaries 
f  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  rules  and  laws  in 
octrine  and  di«-iplino.  These  will  be  found 
nder  the  various  heads  which  follow. 

Canon   of  Scripture.  —  The  list    of 

ooks  received  by  the  <  'him  h  as  the  rule  of 
lith  and  practice.  These  Scriptui. 
•died  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  Religion.  "The 
Canonical  Hooks.'1  The  expn—  iovi  is  found 
i  Origen,  and  may  mean  either  books  which 
HIM  the  rule  for  faith,  or  books  "  admitted 
y  the  rule  of  the  Church.*'  Dr.  Westcott 
ives  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
itter  was  tip-  -<  use  originally  intended. 
The  Canon  of  Scripture  naturally  falls  into 
ie  two  divisions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

l(  nts. 

^  (1)  The  former  division  the  Church  of 
'.nirlaiid  accepts  from  the  .lews.  The  Ca- 
"nical  Scriptures  of  tin-  Sixth  Article  are 
li-ntiral  with  tho-e  of  \}\,-  H.-bn-w  Canon  as 
•it  ri'e.-ivrd  Ly  them,  and  a-  t>-tified  to 
i  the  first  century  by  .Tosephns.  The  col- 
•ction  of  writings  known  by  us  as  the  Apo 


crypha,  and  read,  according  to  the  article  just 
referred  to,  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruc 
tion  in  manners,"  but  "  not  to  establish  any 
doctrine,"  is  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  not  inferior  to  the  other  Scriptures. 
The  ground  for  this  acceptance  is  that  these 
writings  were  received  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  among  their  standard  religious  litera 
ture,  but  rejected  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
because  of  their  hatred  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature;  and  that  though  there  is, 
admittedly,  not  a  single  quotation  from  the 
Apocrypha  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
Bunded  to  in  Hebrews  xi.,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  early  Christian  Fathers.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  "  among  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  there  was  serious  doubt,"  and  the 
doctrine  ex  preyed  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  Artiele  V 1 .  i- based  upon  the  opinion  of 
Jerome,  the  greatest  Biblical  doctor  of  the 
early  <  'hurcli. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  Canon  rests  first 
of  all  upon  the  1'act  that  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  earli<  st  days  received  the  writings  of 
the  Ap«.>tlrs  and  l'.\ -angelists  as  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth.  Thus  St.  IMer  speaks  «.f  St.  Paul's 
Kpistlrs  as  Scriptures  ,/J  Pet.  iii.  16),  and  the 
Kpistle  of  St.  Barnabas  quotes  St.  Matthew 
with  the  formula,  "  It  is  written."  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  s«  rond  centuiy.  speaks  of  the 
(;.,>p,]s  'which  he  calls  "Memoirs")  as  being 
11  the  congregation.  [BiHLE.] 

Canons  Apostolical.— The  ecclesias 
tical  regulations  known  by  this  name  were 
c.  itainly  not  written  by  the  Apostles.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  drawn  up  from  time 
to  time  from  the  second  century  down  to  the 
sixth.  There  are  eighty-five  of  these  canons, 
the  first  liity  of  which  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  r«  st.  The  whole  are  accepted  by  the 
( ir.  ek  ( 'liurch  ;  in  the  West  only  the  former 
portion  are  held  binding.  "  The  greater 
number — seventy-six  out  of  eighty-five — re 
late  to  the  clergy,  their  ordination,  the  con 
ditions  of  coiiM-cration,  their  official  minis 
trations,  orthodoxy,  morality,  and  subordina 
tion;  also  to  their  temporalities,  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  diocese  to  the  province.''  The 
criticism  whieh  the  sixteenth  century  set  on 
foot  disproved  absolutely  their  Apostolic  ori 
gin,  and  further  showed  that  some  of  them 
w.  tc  unknown  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome. 
Their  value  liesiii  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  early 
Church. 

Canon  Law. — The  collection  of  eccle 
siastical  constitutions  and  rules,  relating  to 
faith  and  morals,  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Church.  Its  regulations, 

•.  r  as  the  whole  body  of  it  is  concerned, 
are  only  held  binding  iii  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  many  of  the  regulations  have 

•  •d  into  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Protestant 
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bodies.     Its  sources  are  manifold.     First,  of 
course,  come  rules  and  regulations  gathered 
directly   from    Holy    Scripture.       Following 
tin -so  we  have  what  are  known  as  the  Apos 
tolical   Canons.     [See  CANONS  APOSTOLICAL.] 
To  these  came  to  be  added  the  opinions  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  Popes. 
Of  course  laws  proa  •riling   1'rom   th<-  (  hmvh 
could  have  no   force,  except  ecclesiastically, 
until  the  empire  became  Christ  iani>ed.     The 
Council   of    Nice    put   forth   certain   canons 
respecting  morals  as  well  as  doctrines,  and 
as  these   were  ratified  and  circulated  under 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  we  may  put  this 
as  the  beginning  of  Canon  Law.    The  history 
of  the  early  codification  of  the  various  eccle 
siastical  enactments  is  obscure.     A  compila 
tion  was  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  another  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE  \_q.v.'],  but 
the  famous  collection  of  doctrines  bearing  his 
name    are    now    deservedly   known    as    the 
FORGED  DECRETALS    [q.v.].     The   first  great 
collection,  however,  was  that  known  as  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian.     It  was  begun  by  two 
bishops  of  Chartres,  A.D.  1114,  and  completed 
by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  (1150).     It 
comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation   from  the 
time  of  Constantino   to  that  of   Pope  Alex 
ander  III.     About  1230  Raymond  of  Penna- 
fort  published  his  decretals,    a  collection  of 
epistles   written  by  popes,   or    by  cardinals 
under  their  direction,  to  settle  successive  con 
troversies  concerning  social  and  moral  sub 
jects.     A  supplement  to  this  work  was  pub 
lished  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298,  and 
to    this    was   added    a    successor    by    Pope 
Clement  V.  in  1308.     Later  additions  were 
made  by  Pope  John  XXI L,  in  a  collection 
called  Extravagant*,  i.e.,  documents  travelling 
beyond   the  limits  of   previous  decrees.      A 
celebrated  lawyer  of  Bologna,  of  the  four 
teenth    century,    named    Andreas,    wrote    a 
Commentary   on   the   various  decretals,   and 
called  it  Novella,  after  his  daughter,   who 
was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  had  given   him 
much  assistance.     The    books    named    form 
together  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  or  "  Body 
of  the  Canon  Law."     But  though  this  work 
gives  law  to  Roman  Catholic  Christendom, 
it  has  undergone  much  modification  from  time 
to  time,  especially  by  the  Concordats,  that  is, 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  Pope  with  those 
sovereigns  and  governments  whose  municipal 
system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of 
pure  and  simple  canon  law. 

In  our  own  country  Canon  Law  -was  never 
accepted  in  its  entirety,  but  before  the  Refor 
mation  a  modified  form  of  it  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  with  civil  law,  and  they  were 
studied  together.  English  Canon  Law  thus 
comprised  two  divisions — Legative  Constitu 
tions,  i.e.,  ecclesiastical  enactments  made  in 
national  synods  at  the  time  of  the  infancy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  JVortMft*/,  the 


decrees  of  synods  held  under  fourteen  arch 
bishops    of    Canterbury,     from    Lan^tmi    t 
Chichele.      When   tin-  "Reformation 
was  enacted  that  a  review  of  the  Can-      l.v, 
should  be  made,  and  that  until  this  \  I 

all  ecclesiastical  enactments  which  did  no 
interfere  with  the  law  of  the  land  should  b 
in  force.  This  r.  \  i.  w  was  he^un,  but  ha 
never  been  completed  ;  and  IK  n< •••  ha- arisei 
much  of  the  coniu-ion  that  hangs  round  th< 

•iastical  law  of  England. 
Canon    of    a    cathedral,    or   other    larjn 
church,  an    ecde>iasti<  al    dignitary    E 
because  he  was  one  of  the  list  o: 
connected     with     that     church.       With     thi 
establishment  of  monastit  ism  it  can  • 
that    those   el,TLry    who  lived   on  a  < 
foundation  were  sustained  by  the  proceeds  q 
the  undivided  cathedral  property,  and  houn< 
to  say  Divine  service  in   the  choir  with  th< 
same  regularity  as  monks.      This,  however 
was  subject  to  modification.     Those  canon 
who  thus  followed  monastic  rules  and  live« 
under  a  common  roof  were  known  as  Canon 
Regular,  ami    those    who    went    abroad  in  th 
world  and  performed  spiritual  otfices  in  th 
same  manner  as  prebendaries   and  canons  c 
cathedrals  of   the   present    day,   wei 
Secular    Canons,     because    they     moved    » 
sa-culo  (in  this  world),  and  took  upon  then 
which  the  Regulars  did  not,  the  < -ure  of  soul 
In  their  case  the  property  of  the  cathefcJ 
was  divided  into  portions,  one  for  each  canoi 
who  was    known   as   a    prebend,   the  wor 
being    derived    from    prtbenda,    tin     mtioi 
served     out    by    the    Roman    Stat- 
Canons    Secular   of    cathedral-    wen 
tomed  to  meet  in  a  unit. d  body,  as  well  i 
the  Regulars.     This  united  body  was  know 
as  the  CHAPTER  [g.  c.].     At  the  K< inrmatic 
those  cathedrals  which  were  s»-i  \ «  d  by  Canoi 
Regular,  i.e.,  whit -h  had  n  T 
to  them,  had  to  be  placed  on  a  new  found; 
tion,  as  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.     [C. 
THEDRAL.J     This,  of  course,   -natly  alter* 
the  position  of  canons.     They  were  allow* 
to   marry,   and    became    heads    i,f    famili€ 
Under  the  nepotism  whk-h  so  widely  prevail* 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  canonries  b 
came    sinecures,    in   which  bishops  too  fr 
quently   placid    their   sons,    bestow  i: 
them  parochial  preferment  at   the  Nr 
An  old  gentleman  who  died   a  few  years  a/ 
was  heard  to  complain    bitterly  that,  havii 
to  reside  by  law  three  months  at  one  canonr    • 
three  at  another  (for  his  father  had  succt 
lively  held  two  sees),   three  at  living  No. 
and  three  at  living   No.   2,  he  found  it  < 
tremely  hard  to  get  any  holiday.    The  1'lura 
ties  Act  put  an  end  to  such  difficulties  as  h 
Recent    ecel.->ia.-tical  legislation    (<\  g.  3  & 
Viet.,   cap.    113)   has  made   much    alterati 
with   respoct   to   cath.rlral   caimnries.      Ma 
were  suppressed,  and  the  incomes  han 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis>i..n.      At  Oxfo 
five   of    the   six    canonries   are    attached 
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tie  Professorships  of  Divinity  (2),  HebreV, 
'astoral  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History; 
ae  sixth  is  joined  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
)xford.  At  Ely  two  canonries  are  joined  to 
he  Professorships  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
!ambridge.  It  has  been  warmly  urged  by 
lany  Church  reformers  that  all  cauonries 
ught  to  be  connected  with  religious  instrue- 
ion  or  learning,  instead  of  being  the  sine- 
ures  which  some  of  them  are.  Of  late 
ears  it  cannot  be  denied  that  among  our 
athedral  canons  have  been  and  still  are  some 
f  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

CANONS,  HONORARY. — Whilst  the  changes 
•hich  we  have  just  des.-rihed  were  in 
and,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would 
e  most  desirable  to  institute  a  body  of 
lonorary  Canons,  as  recognition  of  mini.-- 
jrial  diligence  or  other  services  rendered  to 
he  Church.  The  K«-v.  \V.  Palmer,  in  his 

Narrative  of  Events,"  &c.  (1883),  thus 
(.•scribes  this  movement : — "  The  Govern- 
lent,  in  co-operation  with  the  Archbishop  of 
'anterbury  (Dr.  llowley  i  and  the  Episcopate, 
rought  forward  the  lleform  Bill  for  the 
'hurch  of  England,  providing  for  Church 
•xtension  on  the  principle  of  taking  from 
enefici-s  of  deans,  chapters,  and  dignitari.-. 
pon  vacancy,  funds  which  had  long  been 
rcatcd  as  sinecure,  and  applying  these  funds 

0  relieve  the  spiritual   wants  of  the  millions 
if  Churchmen  who  had  grown  up  suddenly  in 

lie  nianuiai  lurinir    districts  of    the   country, 

ind  were  destitute   of  teachers.      It  was  a 

igantic  plan  of  Church  extension.      Looking 

•t  the   substance  and  essence  of  religion  in 

reference  to  its  adjuncts,  it  seemed  impos- 

ible  to  avoid  thankfulness  for  a  plan  which, 

3r  the   first  time,  made  provision,  however 

^adequately,  for  the  prodigious  spiritual  desti- 

ution  of  the  English  people  ;  for  their  preser- 

ation  in  Christianity  and  all  that  it  involves. 

"  But  in  so  vast  a  design  it  was  unavoidable 

hat   many    interests,    ideas,    and    principles 

hould  be  affected.     It  was  easy  to  overlook 

tie  greater  good  which  was  the  ultimate  end, 

1  the  contemplation  of  minor  but  more  imme- 
iate  inconveniences.     Amongst  the  -tnmirot 
leas  adduced  at  the  time  against  the  abolition 
t  sinecures,  or  offices  which  had  long  been 
ractically  sinecure,  was  the  argument   that 
y    the    suppression   or   suspension  of   such 
tfices,  the  provision  for  a  learned  clergv  ex- 
cnding   their   time   in    the   composition   of 
.'Oiks  of  theology  would  be  fatally  impaired. 
)r.  Pusey  had  published  a  work  on  cathedral 
institutions,  in  which  he  strongly  resisted  the 
uppression    of    cathedral    offices,    which    he 
vished  to  make  effective.     Mr.  Manning  was 
loquent  in  the  same  cause.     They  did  not 
"nsider  that  in  fact  those  offices  never  had 
•een  ordinarily  given    to  learned  men,  and 
JKit  they  had  from  time  immemorial   been 
inecure. 

1UL.-7* 


"The  archbishop  and  prelates  were  hard 
pressed  by  arguments  in  Parliament  against 
the  ruin  of  a  provision  for  a  learned  clergy, 
and  still  more  of  the  power  of  rewarding  dis 
tinguished  clergy  by  their  appointment  to 
poor  but  dignified  offices,  such  as  those  of 
prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  cathedrals. 

"  Had  this  opposition  succeeded,  the  funds 
for  Church  extension  would  have  been  vastly 
reduced,  for  these  benefices,  though  their 
otates  were  usually  let  at  nominal  rents, 
returned  upon  renewal  of  leases,  at  the  fall 
of  lives,  great  sums  of  money  as  renewal  fines. 
Sometimes  a  fine  amounting  to  £20,000  or 
£30,000  would  be  paid ;  and  the  estates  of  one 
prebendal  stall  in  London  were  computed  to 
be  likely  to  return,  when  out  of  lease,  £100,000 
per  annum. 

"The  author  was  one  of  those  who  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  and  objects 
of  the  Bill.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  learned  clergy  was  the  pri 
mary  object  of  the  Church,  and  was  contented 
to  leave  that  desirable  object  to  the  provi 
dence  of  God  and  the  call  of  necessity. 

"  The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  measure,  were  severely 
pressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church 
party  to  abandon  great  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Archbishop  did  not  seem  well  able  to 
answer  their  arguments. 

"  The  author  then,  being  convinced  that  the 
opposition  to  the  measure  was  grounded  on  a 
narrow  view  and  an  imperfect  conception  of 
lacts,  and  that  prebendaries  and  sinecurists 
had  never  been  remarkable  for  learning  ;  and 
feeling  that  the  opposition  was  thus  unreal, 
ventured  to  write  direct  to  the  Archbishop  of 
(  anterbury,  suggesting  to  his  Grace  that 
under  the  circumstances,  if  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  insisted  that  the  Bishops  under 
the  Bill  would  no  longer  have  the  power  of 
marking  their  sense  of  distinguished  clerical 
services  by  honorary  offices  and  distinctions 
such  as  the  sinecure  prebendal  stalls  and  dig 
nities,  that  object  might  be  attained  consis 
tently  with  the  suppression  of  sinecures  by 
creating  honorary  canonries  in  each  cathedral, 
to  which  the  Bishops  should  appoint,  and 
which,  being  merely  honorary  and  unendowed, 
would  precisely  meet  the  demands  of  the  op 
ponents  of  the  Bill.  The  author  explained 
that  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  Napoleon 
I.  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gallican 
Church  in  1801,  when  he  constituted  honorary 
canons  in  every  cathedral,  whom  the  Bishops 
might  appoint  in  unlimited  numbers. 

"The  author  was  surprised  to  receive  an 
answer  from  the  Archbishop  by  the  next  post, 
directing  him  to  send  up  at  once  all  par 
ticulars  of  the  plan,  with  all  the  documents 
and  books  which  he  quoted  to  establish  the 
matter  of  fact.  He  thereupon  sent  up  his 
books  and  authorities,  and  also  a  sketch  of 
several  clauses  embodying  tho  plan,  for  in 
sertion  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
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clauses  were  in  a  few  days  accordingly  in 
serted  by  Parliament  with  scarcely  any 
change,  all  opposition  having  ceased  upon 
their  introduction;  and  a  compromise  was 
come  to  with  the  opponents,  by  which  they 
consented  to  retain  the  sinecure  offices,  with 
out  their  estates  ;  and  hence  the  unendowed 
offices  of  prebendaries  and  dignitaries  in  some 
cathedrals,  while  in  others  the  honorary 
canons  are  established  as  above  stated.  The 
author  included  in  the  clauses  a  pro 
vision  that  the  number  of  honorary  canons 
should  not  be  indefinite,  as  in  France ;  that 
they  should  be  twenty-four  in  each  Cathedral, 
and  that  only  two  should  be  appointed  in  each 
year.  He  was  informed  some  years  after  by 
tlie  secretary  of  the  Kcclesiastical  Commission- 
•  rs,  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  Bishop 
of  London's,  that  the  records  of  the  whole 
affair,  including  his  correspondence,  were  pre 
served  in  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners." 

The  following  passage  (Section  23)  from 
the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113,  expresses 
the  object  of  the  institution  of  honorary 
canonries: — 

"  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all 
bishops  should  be  empowered  to  confer  dis 
tinctions  of  honour  upon  deserving  clergymen, 
be  it  enacted  that  honorary  canonries  shall  be 
hereby  founded  in  every  cathedral  church  in 
Knu-land  in  which  there  are  not  already 
founded  any  non-residentiary  prebends,  digni 
ties,  or  offices ;  and  the  holders  of  such  canon 
ries  shall  be  styled  honorary  canons,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  stalls,  and  to  take  rank  in  the 
cathedral  church  next  after  the  canons,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  respecting 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  and  other 
wise,  as  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  au 
thority  hereinafter  provided,  with  the  consent 
of  the  chapters  of  the  said  cathedral  churches 
respectively." 

Canon  of  the  Mass.— In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  portion  of  the  service 
which  begins  after  the  Sanctus,  and  com 
prises  "the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
prayers  received  from  Apostolical  tradition  or 
piously  ordered  by  holy  Popes." 

Canonical  Hours.— Hours  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  praise.  Their  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have 
prayed  thrice  a  day  (Ps.  lv.,  17  ;  Dan.  vi.,  10), 
and  the  Apostles  carried  on  the  same  custom 
.  ii.  15;  iii.,  1;  x.  30).  Several  early 
Christian  Fathers, Clement, Tertullian,  Jerome, 
all  speak  of  these  times  as  hours  of  prayer. 
Gradually  the  hours  were  increased  first  to  five 
then  to  seven,  the  latter  being  adopted 
bee.- 1  use  of  the  devout  cry  of  the  Psalmist  in 
I'-alm  cxix.,  164.  In  this  fully  develop, •,[ 
a rran Cement  the  hours  are  dtttanguuhed  as 
follows :—  1st  Prime,  about  6  a.m. ;  2nd, 
Tierce,  about  9  a.m. ;  3rd,  Sext,  about  noon  ; 


•1th,  Nones,  about  -j  or  3  p.m. ;  5th.  V.  >p,.rs 
about  4  or  later  ;  (ith.  Compline,  about  7  ;  ant 
7th,  Matins  and  Lauds,  at  midnight.  <  iwinj 
to  persecution  Christian  assembli-  -  \\(  r 
larg.-ly  held  at  ni^ht.  and  when  ].  : 
ce.-ised  these  night  meetings  took  plac< 
in  commemoration  of  the  martyr-  unti 

experience      proved     til. 'HI  to      be       .     -I  in^el'     t( 

morality.      In  consequence  Matins  and  Laud; 
were   placed  at   daybreak.        The    book    whicl 
contained  the  otlices  for    the  several 
prayers,    readings,    hymns    and     p-ilms    wa 
ealled  tin-  I'.n  \; arv.      In  Kn-land  th 
sion  "Canonical  Hours  "  is  sometimes  tpplie< 
to  the  hours  within  which  mar:, 
be     le-ally    performed   in    church    i:: 
i  licen>e. 

Canonical  Obedience . —'I  h 

which    is   due    to    an    ecclesiastical    - 

In    Knirland  every  clergyman   t 

of   canonical    obedience    to    hi*  bishop    he  for 

be  in--  instituted  to  a  beiiefi.-  ,  or  lie.  ;, 

Canonisation.- An  act  of  the  p,,nti 
of  Rome,  whereby  he  decrees,  after  ei 
quiry,  that  a  certain  is  hencefort 

to  be  added  to  the  canon  or  roll  of  the  sain 
and  to  be  publicly  venerated  in  all  parts  of  tbi 
Catholic  Church.     The  custom  of  canonisin 
dates  from  very  early  Christian  times,  and  wt- 
adopted  from   heathen    nations:    the   Greet 
and  Romans,  for  instance,  exalted  th- 
to  the  ranks  of  the  gods.     With  th.    Lomai 
the  creation  of  each  new  god  dei>endod  on  tr 
Senate,    and    people  were    forbidden  to  ha\ 
private  gods  of  their  own,  or  to  w..r>hip  nc 
gods  unless  they  were  duly  i.    Sim 

lar  laws  were  made  for  n-gulat:- 
tion,  or  the  making  of  saints.     Probably  tr^ 
Apostles  and  a  few  other  < 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  »  ied  asl^H 

by  general  consent,  without   any  fur: 
cess.     Down  to  the  tenth  century  the  pow. 
of  canonisation  rested  with  each  metropolita 
The  procedure  was  as  follows: — The  bishd* 
in  whose  diocese  a  martyr   died   sent  an  a 
count  of  the  marfyrd' m  to  the   metropolflfl 
with   a    pet  it  imi    that    the    martyr  inigfifl 
canonised  ;    the  metropolitan    summoned  till 
other   bishops  of   the   province   to  discuss  ttljj 
matter,  and   gave   his   decision:   the  i 
the  diocese   then   had  the  power  to  < 
or  not,  according  to  that  decision.      A 
tenth     century     each      bishop      could     deci   4 
whether  a  person  was  worth; 
but  in  this  caae  the  honour  paid  to  the  sai   •: 
would  be  confined  to  the  «ii  r  whi 

the  bishop  ruled. 

In  <>'.»:;  the  first  general  .  •.-.  >nisati 
wa-  decreed  by  Pope  John  XV.:  ; 
then  canonised  was  to  be  honoured  throup 
out  the  whole  Church.  This  was  Tlrich, 
former  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  died  in  97 
he  had  already  1  ,  -aint 
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ie  dioeese  of  Augsburg.  Still,  individual 
ishops  exercised  their  ancient  rights  of  add- 
ig  saints  to  the  calendars  in  their  own  dio- 
3ses,  until  in  1170  Pope  Alexander  III.,  on 
:count  of  many  alleged  abuses,  confined 
lis  power  to  the  Pontiff.  Not  withstand - 
(g  this,  several  canonisations  by  individual 
.shops  were  still  performed,  and  were  even 
derated  by  the  Roman  see.  But  in  1634 
rban  VIII.  decreed  that  if  such  acts  of 
monisation  continued  they  would  have  no 
ilidity  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  laid  down 
inute  regulations  for  tin-  exercise  of  this 
jwer.  The  appeal  for  canonisation  was 
•nerally  supported  by  the  bishop  or  some 
:her  functionary.  The  appeal  itself  must  be 
tade  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  a  pr<j»t/>t<>r 
>fci,  commonly  called  "devil's  advocate," 
hose  duty  it  is  to  detect  flaws  and  weak 
)ints  in  the  proposed  saint's  character  or  in 
ie  evidence  produced.  If  the  inquiry  is 
tisfactory,  and  the  eminent  virtue  of  the 
•oposed  saint  be  proved  and  certified  by 
iracles,  duly  authenticated,  then  three  suc- 
ssive  congregations  are  convened,  at  the 
.ird  of  which  the  Pope  presides,  and  the 
iblic  are  admitted;  the  Papal  consent  is 
ven,  and  a  day  fixed  tor  tin-  canonisation  to 
ke  place  at  St.  Peter's.  On  the  day  of 
nonisation  a  mass  is  said  in  honour  of  the 
:w  saint,  his  statue  is  unveiled,  a  day  is  fixed 
i  which  his  memory  is  to  be  annually  cele- 
•ated,  and  thanksgivings  are  offered  to  God, 
nee  the  Church  has  now,  it  is  said,  another 
itron  and  intercessor. 

"Canonisation"  differs  from  "beatiiica- 
jn"  in  that  the  "canonized  saint  "  is  to  be 
•nerated  by  the  whole  Church;  whereas  he 
ho  is  "beatified,"  or  "blessed,"  i-  to  b.- 
garded  as  such  only  by  a  particular  church 
order. 

Canopy.  —  Etymology-ally ,  a  net  hung 
era  bed  to  keep  off  gnats '(from  ro;/o/>.v,  a 
gnat),  thence  the  tester  of  a 

bed.     Appli'-d   eeelesia>tie;tlly  to 

the  covering  over  an  altar, 
throne,  stall,  or  tomb.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the 
ornamental  projections  over 
doors  and  windows,  and  popu 
larly  to  the  sound-boards  over 
pulpit*.  Tlie  most  beautiful 
canopies  in  old  churches  be 
long  to  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  styles. 

Canterbury,     AKCH- 
KisHoi'iur    OF. — This   ancient 
patriarchal  see  is  scarcely  infe- 
,_    riorin  ecclesiastical  importance 

fSTER  ABBEY,    to  that  of    K'oIIie.       K  Veil  So  early 

as  the  days  of  St.  Anselm  [A.D. 

]  Pope  Urban  II.  gracefully  designated 

then  incumbent  as  "  alterius  orbis  papa," 

•"lirh  knowing  nothing  then  of  the  great 
•stern  world  of  Ainerjru  which  would  look 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  its  Chris- 
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tian  father.  The  see  was  founded  by  Ethel- 
bert,  King  of  Kent,  under  the  advice  of  St. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  St.  Augus 
tine  and  his  companions  came  to  establish 
among  the  Saxons  the  Christianity  which 
had  so  long  been  known  in  the  country. 
St.  Augustine  landed  at  Ebb's  Fleet,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  596.  On  June  2, 
597,  Ethelbert  was  baptised,  and  Canter 
bury  having  been  constituted  a  bishopric 
by  him,  Augustine  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  by  Vergilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
on  November  16th,  697.  The  ecclesias 
tical  plan  suggested  by  St.  Gregory  was 
that  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  with  twelve  bishoprics  in 
each,  the  Archbishops  being  seated,  after 
the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  at  London 
and  York.  But  Canterbury,  not  London, 
1  e.  ame  the  permanent  seat  of  the  southern 
archbishopric,  and  there  were  never  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  England  until  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  St.  Augustine  died 
on  May  26.  MM.  and  King  Ethelbert  in  616. 
Laurence,  the  second  Archbishop,  with  Melli- 
tu-.  I'.ishop  of  London,  and  Justus,  Bishop  of 
!;<><  l.i  >ter,  soon  became  disheartened  at  the 
continued  paganism  of  Eadbald,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelbert,  and  determined  to 
retire  to  France,  as  their  predecessors,  the 
British  bishops,  had  retired  to  Wales  under 
similar  though  much  more  disheartening  cir 
cumstances.  Eventually,  the  conversion  of 
King  Eadbald  caused  Laurence  to  remain  at 
his  post,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the 
Anirlo-Saxi'ii  Episcopate  is  unbroken,  Arch 
bishop  having  since  succeeded  Archbishop  in 
regular  order  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries. 

The  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  over  which  the 
Archbishop  presides  as  any  ordinary  bishop 
would,  consists  of  the  county  of  Kent  (with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district  around 
Gravesend  and  Rochester,  which  belongs  to 
the  see  of  Rochester).  To  this  is  added  a  dis 
trict  in  Surrey  containing  about  80,000  persons 
around  Croydon  and  Aldington,  the  Arch- 
bishop's  country  residence,  and  Lambeth 
Palace,  his  London  residence,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  population  of  the 
in  1881  was  653,269. 

The  Province  of  Canterbury  comprehends 
twenty-four  dioceses ;  namely,  those  of — 


Canterbury. 

London. 

Winchester. 

ii.l  Wells. 
Chichester. 
Ely. 
Exeter. 

Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Hereford. 
Lichfield. 
Lincoln. 


Llandaff. 

Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Peterborough. 

Eocbester. 

St.  Alban. 

St.  Asaph. 

St.  Davi.l. 

Salisbury. 

Southwell. 

Truro. 

Worcester. 


Tntil  the  year  1152  all  the  sees  in  Ireland 
were  also  included  in  the  Province  of  Canter 
bury. 

Over  these  twenty-four  dioceses  of  England 
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and  Wales  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
exercises  what  is  called  a  inetropolitieal  juris 
diction,  the  nature  of  which  is  explained  at 
length  in  another  article  [AucHuisnor.].  His 
great  office  makes  him  the  sacerdotal  Lead  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  is 
practically  regarded  as  the  Patriarch  of  all 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  succession.  He  is 
styled— the  title  being  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  in  A.U.  1354— the  Primate  of  all 
En  gland  and  Metropolitan ;  and  he  is,  ex 
o/ficio,  the  first  subject  of  the  Crown  after  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  Royal.  The  endowment 
of  the  office  is  now  fixed  at  £15,000  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
ninety-two  Archbishops  who  have  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury  from  the  foundation  of 
the  see  and  province  to  the  present  time. 


Accession. 

Access;on. 

Augustine             •      597 

John  Peckbam     .     1279 

Laurentius            .       604 

Robt.  Winchel^ey     1294 

Meilitus                 .      619 

Walter  Reynolds  .     1313 

Justus  .                 .621 

Si  mo  ti  Meophain  .     1328 

Hoiiorius               .      627 

John  Stratford     .     1333 

Deusdedit             .      655 

Thos.  Bradwardine  1349 

Theodore               .      668 

Simon  Islip  .        .1319 

Brihtwald              .       693 

Simon  Langham  .     1366 

Tatwin                   .      731 

William  Whittle^/  1MB 

Nothelm                .      735 

Simon  Sudbury    .     1375 

Cuthbert               .      741 

William  Courtenay  1381 

Breotfwm              .      759 

Thomas  Arundel  .    1396 

Jeanbert                .       766 

Henry    Chicheley    1414 

Ethelhard             .      793 

Jo.m  Stafford       .     1443 

Wilfred                  .      8'>5 

John  Kemp  .        .    1452 

Feologild              .      832 

Thomas  B  .urgehier  1  4H 

Ceolnoth               .      833 

John  Morton        .     1486 

Ethelred                .      870 

Henry  Dene         .    1502 

Megmund              .       890 

William  Warham.     1503 

Athelm                   .       914 

Thomas  Cranmer.     )533 

Wulfhelm             .      MS 

'  Reginald  Pole       .    1556 

Odo        .                .      942 

Mathnw  Parker    .     1559 

Alfsin    .                 .      959 

Edmund  Griudal.     1575 

Dunstan                 .       950 

John  Wbi-gifc      .     1583 

Ethelgar               .      98* 

Pichard  Bancroft    160  i 

Sigeric  .                .      990 

George  Abbot      .     1610 

Elfric    .                 .      995 

William  Lau'i       .     1633 

Alphege                 .     1005 

Willinm  .Tuxou     .     16fO 

Living  .                 .     1013 

Gilbert  Sheldoa  .     1663 

Ethelnoth             .     1020 

William  S.ncroft  )  „-_ 

Eadsif                    .     1033 

(dep.  in  1690)        )  1677 

Robert  .                 .     1051 

John  Tillotson      .     1691 

Stigaud  (dep.  1070)  1052 

Thomas  Touison  .     1695 

Laufrauc       .        .     1070 

William  Wake      .    1715 

Anselm.        .        .     1093 

John  Potter.        .     1736 

Ralph  d'Escures  .     1114 
WilliamdeCorbeuil  1123 

Thomas  Herring  .     1747 
Matthew   Button    1757 

Theobald       .        .1139 

Thomas  Seeker    .     17£8 

Thomas  a  Becket    1162 

Fredk  Coruwallis     1768 

Richard         .        .     1174 

John  Moore.         .     1783 

Baldwin         .        .     1185 

C.  Manners  Suttou  l^Oi 

Hubert  Fitz  waiter    1193 

William  Howley  .     1828 

Stephen  Lansrton.     1207 

John  Bird  Sum  tier  184# 

Ricnard  Grant      .     1229 

Chas.  T.  Longley    1862 

Edmund  Rich      .     1234 

Archibald  C.  Tait    1868 

Boniface        .        .     1245 

Edward  W.  Benson  1883 

Robert  Kilwardby    1273 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  existing 
fabric  of  which  was  erected  between  1070  and 

1495,  occupies  ground  which  has  been  the  site 

of  successive  churches  from  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  Respecting 

the  earliest  of  these  churches,  there  is  a  trust 

worthy  historical  notice  in  the  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  A.D. 

73o.    Writing  of  St.  Augustine,  the  first  Arch 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  historian  says  that 

"  Augustine,  having  his  episcopal  see  grante 
to  him  in  the  royal  city  "  of  Ethelbert'a  king 
dom  of  Kt  lit.   "and  being  su]i]n»rt.   . 
king,  re-covered    then  in    a   rhuivh    which  h 
was  informed   had  been  built  by  th 
Roman  Christian.-,  and  con>eerated  it  in  th 
name  ol'  our   Holy  Saviour,    Lord,   and  Goo 
Jesus  Christ  ;  and  th<  .  :.ii>hed  a  resi 

dence  for  himself  and  all  h.  :.-,."    Th 

ancient  church  thus  restored  by  fc 
about  A.D.   GOO,  became  the   cathedral  of  th 
newly-formed  see  of  Canterbury.     It 
erection,    wholly  or  in  part,  was   attribute 
to  a  British    king    of    Knit,   named    Luciu.- 
whose   date    is    traditionally    pia>  •  d     in  th 
middle    of    the   second    century    [A.D.   156 
Whether  or  not  then    is  any   truth  in  thi 
tradition,  it  is  certain   that   if  the  inlormatio 
given  to  !St.  August ii^  t,  theehuro 

must  have  been  built  before  the  beginning  c 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Komaii  OCCUpaSo 
of  Southern  Britain  was  given  up;  and  tht 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  i.^  among  th 
most  ancient  churches  of  tin;  ( 'hrist 
which  still  remain  on  their  an<  i.  nt  sites. 

The  venerable  church  which  St.  Augustir 
thus  restored,  and  in   which    he    minisUM 
existed    until    the    Norman    Conquest;  taj 
Eadmer,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  at  th; 
time,  describes  it  as  resembling  the;  ancio 
Basilican  Church  of  St.  Peter  at   Rome,  thj 
most  venerable  fabric  which  wa 
the  sixteenth   century  to   give   place  to  tt 
present  structure.     The  walls  of  St.  Augu 
tine's  church  were  heighten-  d  i 
Odo   [A.D.    942—959],    but    it    was    great 
damaged  by  the  Danes  when  they  B*4M 
the  city   of   Canterbury,  and    murdered  i 
archbishop,  St.  Alphege,  at  Ore. -nwic -h  [A. 
1011].     It  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1067,  ai 
nothing  of  it  is  known  to  exist  in  the  prese 
building.      Its   ruins   were   pulled  down  1 
Lanfranc,  the  first  archbishop  after  the  Co 
quest   [A.D.    1070 — 1089],   and    the   buildi) 
begun  by  him  was  finished  by  his  sucoen 
during  the  next  half-century,  being  dedicat 
in    1130    in   the  presence   of    the    kings 
England  and   Scotland  and  all  the  Engli 
bishops.     Fifty   years  later  a   fire  again  c 
curred,  which  consumed  the  choir  in  whi 
Lanfranc   and    St.    An>elm  had  worshipp 
and    in    which    St.    Thomas    a    Becket  * 
cruelly  murdered.      The  rebuilding  of  itv 
immediately    commenced,    under    the   sup 
vision  of  a  French  architect,  William  of  Se 
who  carried  on  the  work  until  1 1  7s,  when 
fell   from  a   scaffolding — as   did  Baseir,  1 
architect   of   Ely   Cathedral,  seven   centui 
later — and  though  not  killed,  was  so  inju 
as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  France.    Tf 
architect  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens  ^ 
an  Englishman,  who  bore  the  same  < 
n  ime, and  is  thus  distinguished  as  the" Eng) 
William,"  and  under   him   the  new  choir  ' 
completed    in    1184.     The    nave    of   Norn 
times  was  replaced  by  another    between 
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(ears  1378  and  1410,  and  the  central  tower, 
i;-  "  angel  tower  " — so  called  from  the  statue 
it'  an  angel  which  surmounted  it — was  added 
!i  the  fifteenth  century,  not  long  before  the 
..eformation  began. 

The  most  ancient  portions  of  the  existing 
nthedral  are  the  western  half  of  the  crypt, 
ind  the  towers  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  An- 
^lm,  eastward  of  the  eastern  transept, 
'hese  portions  of  the  church  date  from  the 
,.mes  of  Archbishops  Lanfranc  and  Anselm. 
,'ext  to  these  are  the  eastern  part  of  the 
i-ypt,  the  choir,  the  retro-choir,  and  the 
3rona,  usually  called  "  Becket's  crown." 
'he  choir  screen  is  early  fourteenth-century 
'ork,  the  nave  and  transepts  late  fourteenth- 
^ntury ;  and  the  latest  portion  of  all  is  the 
antral  tower,  dating,  as  has  been  said,  from 
ust  before  the  Reformation.  As  a  whole,  the 
romincnt  architectural  features  of  the  cathe- 
ral  may  be  said  to  be  late  Norman,  the 
irliest  of  Pointed  or  Early  English,  and 
'erpendicular.  The  north-western  tower  was 
jbuilt  in  1834,  and  much  restoration  has 
een  effected  at  later  dates. 

Apart  from  its  glorious  architecture,  the 
tthedral  of  Canterbury  is  most  interesting 
n  account  of  its  associations.  It  has  li«  m 
le  Metropolitan  Church  of  the  Southern 
'rovinee  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  in  later 
mes  it  has  been  the  chief  church  of  the 
Anglican  communion  throughout  the  world. 
Vlthin  its  walls  are  the  graves  of  most  of  the 
.rchbishops  of  Canterbury  down  to  the  time 
f  Cardinal  Pole,  the  last  of  them  who  was 
lid  there.  In  graves  known  or  unknown 
•ithin  its  walls  there  lie  the  bodi>  >  of  St. 
Jlaize,  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Alphege,  and  St. 
Liiselm  ;  while  it  was  for  three  centuries  and 
-half  [A.D.  1170—1538]  regarded  with  the 
reatest  reverence  as  containing  the  shrine  of 

homas  a  Bocket.  The  cathedral  is  also  the 
urial-place  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Edward  the 
Mark  Prince,  whose  armour  is  still  preserved 
ver  his  tomb,  although  his  good  sword  was 
ppropriated  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  short,  to 
.se  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley,  "  There  is  no 
hurch,  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  is  so  closely 
onnected  with  the  history  of  our  country." 

I'litil  the  Reformation,  Canterbury  Cathe- 
Iral  was  the  church  of  a  large  Benedictine 
u< mastery.  In  A.D.  1538  it  was  re-founded 
>y  Henry  VIII.  as  a  Cathedral  Body  of 
Secular  Clergy,  and  it  now  consists  of  a  Dean, 
ix  Canons,  twenty-five  Honorary  Canons, 
MX  Preachers,  and  four  Minor  Canons ;  the 
ncome  of  this  body  amounting  to  about 
;!10,000  a  year. 

Canticle. — A  prose  hymn  for  use  in 
Divine  Service,  of  which  the  leading  principle 
«  that  of  ascribing  praise  to  the  Personal 
^Vord  of  God  in  association  with  His  written 
Word.  Thus,  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
Canticle  is  suntr  after  every  lesson,  and  each 
jf  them,  except  the  Te  De'um,  is  taken  out  of 


the  Bible.  The  JBenedictus,  the  Magnificat, 
and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  were  canticles  spoken 
or  sung  in  prophetic  association  with  the  In 
carnation  of  the  Word. 

Canto  Fermo. — An  Italian  term,  an 
swering  to  the  English,  "  Plain  Song,"  and 
signifying  the  solemn  monotone,  with  slight 
inflections,  which  is  used  in  singing  the  prayers 
and  responses  of  Divine  Service. 

Cantor. — The  principal  conductor  or 
"chanter"  of  Divine  Service  in  a  church 
where  there  are  many  singers,  as  a  Cathedral. 
He  is  usually  called  the  PRECENTOR,  but  the 
term  "  Cantor "  is  familiar  in  connection 
with  one  division  of  the  singers  in  a  double 
choir :  those  who  sit  on  one  side  being  called 
dtcani,  or  the  singers  belonging  to  the  side 
of  the  Dean,  those  on  the  other,  cantoris,  the 
singers  belonging  to  the  side  of  the  Cantor, 
or  Precentor. 

Cape  Town,  Bishopric  of.  [SOUTH 
AFRICAN  CHURCH.] 

Capitularies. — A  word  derived  from 
the  ancient  Frankish  Empire.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  laws,  but  there  were  also  general 
laws  issuing  from  the  imperial  power.  These 
laws,  being  framed  in  chapter  (capitula),  came 
to  be  called  in  Charlemagne's  time  capitula 
ries.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  chapters 
of  canons  or  of  military  orders,  to  the  statutes 
i»ued  by  sueh  chapter,  and  to  the  separate 
members  of  the  chapters. 

Capuchins. — In  the  Roman  Church,  a 
monastic  order  which  grew  out  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  was  instituted  by  Matthew 
d.  I'.asi  hi,  of  Urbino.  He  was  an  observant  of 
the  Convent  of  Monte  Falco,  and,  having  con 
vinced  himself  that  the  friars  of  his  time  wore 
a  different  capuche,  or  cowl,  from  that  worn  by 
St.  Francis,  he  obtained  the  leave  of  Pope  Cle 
ment  VII.,  in  1526,  to  resume  what  he  held 
to  be  the  original  form.  He  obtained  further 
permission  to  retire  into  solitude  and  live  a 
hermit  life,  with  as  many  others  as  chose  to 
embrace  the  strict  observance.  The  new 
Order  multiplied  fast,  for  in  1529  they  had 
four  monasteries,  keeping  strict  rules  as  to 
hours  for  worship,  for  mental  prayer,  for 
silence,  for  discipline.  They  had  no  reve 
nues,  but  were  to  live  by  begging  (and  were 
not  to  ask  for  meat,  eggs,  or  cheese,  though 
they  might  eat  them  if  offered)  ;  everything 
about  their  churches  was  to  be  poor  and 
mean,  their  very  chalices  of  pewter.  It  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  Order  when  in  1543 
the  third  vicar-general,  Bernardine  Ochino, 
became  a  Protestant  [Ocmxo].  The  Pope,  in 
his  anger,  was  very  near  dissolving  the  Order, 
but  their  eager  "and  submissive  entreaties 
saved  them,  and  the  result  was  that  this  Order 
became  one  of  the  most  extreme  types  of 
monasticism.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  Jesuitism, 
inasnmrbasthe  latter  represents  the  clever  and 
unscrupulous  casuistry  of  the  Roman  Church, 
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whereas  fhe  Capuchins  exhibit  a  strong  sym 
pathy  with  the  coarse  instincts  of  the 
ignorant  masses.  They  had  found  their  way 
into  France  and  Germany  Ly  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  into  Spain  early 
in  the  seventeenth.  The  Order  was  abolished 
in  ^France  and  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  :  it  figures  much  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  Germany 
it  revived  again,  but  the  monks  were  driven  from 
their  convents  in  1880.  There  are  still  several 
thousands  of  them,  chiefly  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  five  Capuchin  con 
vents  in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and  three  in 
Ireland. 

Caput  Anni.— New  Year's  Day. 

Caput  Jejunii  (i.e.,  "Head  of  the 
Fast"). — Ash  Wednesday.  The  same  day 
waa  sometimes  called  Caput  Quadragesima. 

Caraites.    [KARAITES.] 

Cardinal. — The  word  is  derived  from 
"  cardo,"  a  hinge,  and  hence  it  comes  to  mean 
principal,  that  on  which  other  things  liin^-  : 
thus  we  speak  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  cardi 
nal  numbers,  &c.  Hence,  in  the  Church,  the 
clergy  who  were  appointed  to  the  parish 
churches,  and  who  held  a  fixed  position  there, 
were  termed  cardinal  priests,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  held  subordinate  posi 
tions,  or  who  were  only  attached  temporarily 
to  a  church.  After  a  time  the  title  of 
cardinal  was  given  to  deacons  as  well  as 
priests.  In  Rome,  as  in  many  other  Churches, 
the  deacons  were  confined  in  number  to 
seven  ;  and  as  gradually  there  arose  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  with  chapels  at 
tached  to  them,  the  deacons  who  had  charge 
of  them  were  styled  cardinal  deacons.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Roman  cardinals  to  attend 
the  Pope's  council,  and  give  their  opinion 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  process  of  time 
the  title  of  cardinal,  formerly  belonging  to 
all  principal  priests  and  deacons,  became  re 
stricted  to  Rome.  At  length  bishops  also 
received  the  title,  for  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  six  bishops  whose  sees  were  in  the  imme 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  called 
cardinal  bishops  (it  is  uncertain  how  long 
before  this  they  had  enjoyed  this  honour)  ; 
they  were  the  Bishops  of  Ostia  Port  us, 
St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tusculum,  and 
Pneneste.  A  council  held  at  Rome  in  lo.V.i. 
under  Nicholas  II.,  decreed  that  the  election 
of  the  Pope  should  rest  with  the  six  cardinal 
bishops,  the  clergy  and  people  giving  their 
assent  subsequently.  As  the  cardinal  ]>i 
and  deacons  were  the  most  important  and  in 
fluential  of  the  Roman  clergy,  the  election  of 
the  Pope  was  at  length  confined  to  the  cardi 
nals  alone  (1179);  hence,  their  importance 
and  power  began  to  increase  very  greatly. 
The  number  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
fluctuated  a  good  deal.  In  the  twelfth  cen 
tury  it  was  fixed  at  fifty-two,  made  up  of 


MX  cardinal  bishops,  twenty-eiirht  cardinal 
jirie>ts,  ami  eighteen  cardinal  deacons  ;  but 
vacancies  «r*n  mien  k.-j-t  up.-n  I'm-  u  loJ 
time,  so  that  sometimes  the  numbers  asfl 
very  low.  On  one  occasion  in  the  thirteenth 
century  there  were  only  se\.  -n.  Leo  X.  in- 
creased  the  number  t«.  >i.\ty-tive,  and  in  1,386 
the  limit  was  fixed  at  seventy,  which  is  the 
present  number.  They  consist  of  six  bishops, 
tilty  priests,  ami  fourteen  d<  aeons.  Togfetfl 
with  the  Pope,  they  form  the  governing 
council  of  the  Roman  <  'hurch  ;  they  are 
elected  solely  by  the  Pope,  and  in  virtue  oi 
their  position  they  now  take  precedence  oi 
bishops,  aivhbi>hops,  and  even  patriarchs. 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Koiuan  See, 
the  cardinals  meet  :  ae  of  their  own 

body  as  a  succes>or,  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
being    nece>sary    for    a    valid     election.       In 
PJl.'i    P«>pe    Innocent    I  V.   gave    tl, 
the  red   (  ap.    as    a     distinctive-    badge;    their 
scarlet  lutl  .it  was  given    by  Paul    II.    in   14t>4. 
The  title  of   "  Eminence"   wa>   bestowed  by 
Urban  VI  11.  (ICHO,.      Although  the  --ai-iiuaU 
are  chosen  from  all  countries,  they  nominally 
hold    the   titles   of     the    variou>   <  hurci, 
Rome   itself.      Thus,  for   example,   (  'ardina] 
Manning,    Roman    Catholic    An  hl»i>h 
Westminster,  is  Cardinal  Pri. 
of    St.   Andrew  and    St. 
The  great  majority,  however,  <>i  th 
are  chosen  from  Italy. 

Cardinal   Altar.—  A    name     t 

given  to  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul's  (  'ati 
because  one  of  two  minor  canons,  who  wen 
called  cardinals,  said  ma> 


Cardinal    Virtues.—  Thes.     ar<     IV.: 
dence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 

Carey,   WILLIAM,    the   son   of    a  villag 

schoolmaster,  was  born  in  17'>1  in  Norti 
tonshire.      At    the    age  of    fourteen    he 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Ha<  -kleton.  l.u 
at  eighteen  became  a  Baptist  proaehei  . 
his  mind  becoming  impressed  by  the  im. 
tracts  of  land  lying  under  heathenism,  an  in 
tense  desire  took  possession  of  him  that  th 
Gospel  should  be  carried  to  those  lands.     H 
ventured  to  .  xpre.-s   this  desire  at  a  m 
of  ministers  in  Northampton,  but  th 
to  listen  to  him.      Nothinir  daunted,  hov. 
he  proceeded  to  write  mi  the  subject,  and  i 
17!<-J.   with  the    pecuniary  aid  of   frien  . 
published  his  tract,  ]•;>/>/><!  ry  mto  the  (>l>l\<i 
of  Christ  inns  to  tixt 

oft  /ic  llriithnts.     On  the  30th  of  May,  in  tl 
same  year,  he  j.  readied  a  hi-art  -stirring  senno 
at  Nottingham,  and  on   ()rtohi  r  -Jnd  the  fir 
Baptist      Missionary     Society     was     fou 
The  next  year  Carey   and   his   family,  a. 
panied  by  John  Thomas,  who  had  former 
been  a  surgeon   in   (  'almtta,  sailed   f,,r    Indi 
The  little  band  met  with  many  dillieulti-  s 
disasters,  and  on  renehing  Bengal   they  In 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  property  ;  but  th< 
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,truggled  on  through  poverty  and  sickness, 
,u  t  Y  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the 
;tudy  of  Bengalee.  He  had  a  wonderful 
iptitude  for  languages,  and  had  learned  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French  and  Dutch  before 
t-aving  England.  In  1795  Carey  became 
-uperintendent  of  an  indigo  factory  at  Mudna- 
Mitty,  belonging  to  Mr.  Udney,  but  in  three 
.tars  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  factory. 
Meantime,  however,  Carey  had  completed  the 
ranslation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ben 
galee,  and  Mr.  Udney  presented  him  with  a 
.vooden  printing-press.  He  wrote  a  grammar 
>i  llenn'alee,  and  also  learned  Sanscrit,  and  lie 
.reached  to  the  natives,  but  without  making 
uuch  impression.  In  1 799  four  new  colleagues 
two  of  whom,  William  Ward  and  Joshua 
Marshmaii,  became  hardly  less  famous  than 
limself)  landed  at  Serampore,  fourteen  miles 
ibove  Calcutta.  They  were-  to  have  joined 
Jarey  at  Bengal,  but  the  British  Government 
,vas  strongly  opposed  to  them,  and  at  length 
t  was  decided  to  move  the  mi.»i'»n  entirely  to 
x-rampore,  wli.  re  they  were  under  the  pro- 
.ection  of  Colonel  Bie,  the  Danish  Governor. 
clere  all  the  families  were  united  in  a  common 
lousehold ;  the  printing-press  was  set  up.  and 
.11  .March  ISth,  1800,  the  first  sheets  of  the 
'.en-'al. •-•  ( in>j(el  were  struck  off.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshmaii  »\><  IK  d  schools  for  Kuropean  cliil- 
Iren,  and  thus  were  ahle  mainly  to  support  the 
aission.  The  missionaries  preached  and  san.tr 
lyinns  in  the  streets,  but  though  they  in- 
erested  many,  they  could  n<>t  get  them  to 
five  up  their  caste  and  be  baptised.  At  length 
i  man  named  Krishnu,  who  bad  been  surgi- 
:ally  treated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  came  forward, 
vith  his  wife,  daughter,  and  brother,  and  de- 
iired  baptism,  and  on  December  26th,  1800, 
Krishna  was  baptised  in  the  Ganges,  t  lu 
mbers  at  the  last  moment  drawing  hack. 
\bout  this  time  Lord  Wellesley  appointed 
Jarey  teacher  of  Bengalee;  in  tin-  college  which 
lehad  just  founded  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta. 
tie  held  this  appointment  for  about  thirty 
,-ears,  still,  however,  labouring  for  the  mission. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  in  his 
<eventy-third  year.  To  him  belongs  the 
listinguished  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  of 
)ur  Indian  Missions,  and  of  having  translated 
;he  Scriptures  into  no  less  than  twenty-four 
Indian  dialects,  besides  compiling  grammars 
ind  dictionaries  of  several  tongues.  An 
American  university  conferred  on  him  the 
of  D.I).  John  Thomas  died  of  ague 
tbout  1802,  Dr.  Ward  of  cholera  in  1823, 
ind  Dr.  Marshman  only  survived  Carey  three 
years  and  a-half . 

Carlisle. — TheSee  of  Carlisle  was  founded 
in  1133,  Athelwald,  or  Adelulf,  becoming  its 
first  bishop.  A  Norman  priest  named  Walter, 
in  the  time  of  William  Ruf us,  had  founded  in 
the  city  a  college  of  secular  priests,  and  designed 
to  build  a  church,  but  died  before;  it  was  com 
pleted  ;  but  Henry  1.  continued  the  work,  and 


in  1121  founded  a  house  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.  When,  in  1133,  Carlisle  was 
raised  to  a  bishopric,  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Mary  became  the  cathedral.  Carlisle  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  a  cathedral  foundation 
springing  from  the  Austin  canons ;  in  all  other 
cases  they  were  churches  of  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  before  they  were  converted  by 
Henry  VIII.  into  chapters  of  secular  canons. 
The  records  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the 
cathedral  are  very  meagre.  The  Norman 
church  remained  much  as  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  bishop  and 
canons  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  choir  on  a 
much  larger  scale ;  this  work,  in  the  Early 
Knglish  style,  was  probably  begun  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Sylvester  do  Everdon,  1247,  and 
completed  by  Bishop  Ireton,  1292;  but  scarcely 
was  it  finished  when  the  whole  of  the  new 
choir,  the  east  end,  and  all  except  the  side 
aisles  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  north  tran 
sept  also  was  greatly  injured.  The  choir  was 
partially  rebuilt,  but  want  of  funds  hindered 
its  progress  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Under  Bishop  Welton,  in  1352,  the  restoration 
was  resumed,  and  finished  under  his  successor, 
Bishop  Appleby  (1363 — 1395),  when  the  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory,  in  the  Decorated  style, 
were  added  to  the  choir,  the  east  end  raised 
to  its  present  height,  and  the  ceiling  richly 
gilded  ami  coloured.  The  east  window  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  cathedral  suffered  again  by 
fire  in  1392,  and  was  then  restored  by  Ilishop 
Strickland  (1400—1419),  who  also  rebuilt  the 
central  tower ;  this  work  is  in  the  Perpen 
dicular  style.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
original  Norman  church  is  a  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  this  is  walled  off  from  the  choir  and 
transepts,  and  forms  the  parish  church  of  St. 
M  ary.  A  complete  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
wasi'  ommencedin  1853  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  The  chapter  of  Carlisle 
consists  of  the  dean,  two  archdeacons,  and 
four  canons.  The  diocese  comprises  the  entire 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  part  of  Lancashire.  The  population  is 
401,280,  number  of  benefices  291,  number  of 
curates  78,  with  19  rural  deaneries. 


BISHOPS. 

Accession. 

Accession. 

Adelulf.        .             H33 

William  Barrow    .     1423 

Bemaxd         . 

1--03 

MarmadukeLumley  1430 

Hugh     . 

1219 

Nicolas  Close 

1450 

Walter  Mauclerc 

1224 

William  Percy 

1452 

Sylvester  Everdo 
Th»inas  Vipont 
•  rt  Chause 
Kalph  Ireton 
John  Haltou 

i    1247 
12-^ 
1258 
1280 
1899 

John  Kingscote 
Richard  Scroope 
Edward  Story 
Richard  Bell 
William  Senhous* 

1462 
1464 
1468 
1478 
1496 

John  Ross 

1325 

Roger  Layburu 

1503 

John  Kirkby 
Gilbert  Welton 
Thorais  Appleby 
Robert  Reacle 
Thomas  Merks 
William  Stricklau 
Roger  Whelpdale 

1I532 
135? 
i:?rc> 
1906 
1887 
cl  14r>0 
.     141ZO 

John  Penny 
John  Kite     . 
Robert  Aldrich 
Owen  Ofdethorpf 
John  Best    . 
Ricbard  Barnes 
John  May     . 

15<  9 
1521 
1537 
1557 
1561 
1570 
1577 
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Accession. 

Henry  Robinson  .  1598 
Kobert  Saowden  .  Iblti 
RichardMilbourne  1621 
Richard  Senbouse  162 1 
Francis  White  .  16*6 
Barnabas  Potter  .  1629 
James  Usber  .  lt>42 
Richard  Sterne  .  KJiiO 
Edward  Rainbow  16t>4 
Thomas  Smith  .  1684 
William  Nicholson  1702 
Samuel  Bradford .  1718 
John  Waugh  .  1723 
George  Fleming  .  1735 


Accession. 

Richd.  Osbaldeston  1747 
Charles  Lytteltou  1762 
Edmund  Law  .  1769 
John  Douglas  .  1787 
Edward  Veuables 

Veruon  .  .1791 
SamuelGoodenough  18u8 
Hugh  Percy  .  lM.7 
Henry  Montagu 

Villiers  .  .  1856 
Samuel  Walde- 

grave  ....  1860 
Harvey  Goodwin  1869 


Carlstadt,  ANDREAS  RUDOLPHUS  BODEX- 
STEIN,  was  born  probably  in  1481,  at  Carlstadt, 
in  Franconia.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards  at  Wittemberg,  where,  in  1513,  he 
became  professor  of  divinity  and  archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  found  that  Martin 
Luther  had  become  famous.  After  a  useless 
resistance,  he  became  Luther's  helper,  and  in 
1517  published  some  theses,  De  Naturd^  Lege,et 
Gratia  contra  Scholasticoset  Communem  Naturam. 
In  the  spring  of  1519  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Eck's  Obelisks,  in  which  he  defended  Luther. 
When  Luther  went  to  Wartburg,  Carlstadt 
began  to  pull  down  the  images,  and  created  a 
great  disturbance,  which  was  only  stopped  on 
Luther's  return  to  the  city.  In  1523  he 
became  pastor  of  the  village  of  Oilamund, 
and  here  he  had  a  slight  dispute  with  Luther 
on  the  use  of  images.  When  he  found  him 
self  foiled  he  began  to  attack  Luther,  on 
which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  banished  him 
from  Oilamund.  He  wandered  about  for  a 
long  time,  until  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  began,  when,  on  taking 
the  part  of  the  latter,  he  was  well  received  in 
the  towns  favourable  to  Zwingli.  In  15JM  he 
became  pastor  of  Altstalten,  and  three  years 
later  professor  at  Basle,  where  he  remained 
till  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1541. 

Carmelites.— One  of  the  four  Orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen 
tury  by  Berthold,  a  crusader,  who  had  vowed 
to  embrace  the  religious  life  if  he  should  be 
victorious  in  battle.  He  settled  as  a  monk  in 
Calabria,  where  it  was  believed  the  Prophet 
Elijah  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ;  he  then 
removed  to  Mount  Carmel  (1156),  and  from 
this  place  his  successors  take  their  name  of 
Carmelites.  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
native  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  and  kinsman  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  gave  them  sixteen  rules  of 
severe  discipline  in  1205,  which  Pope  Honorius 
III.  confirmed.  The  severity  of  these  rules 
was  relaxed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245.  The 
habit  was  at  first  striped,  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it  for  brown,  with  a  white  cloak  and 
scapulary.*  They  are  sometimes  called  White 


*  The  scapuHry  is  said  to  have  be»n  shown  to 
them  in  a  special  vision  by  the  Virgin  in  1287,  who 
promised  to  go  at  times  into  Purgatory  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  wore  it.  [SCAPULARY.J 


Friars.  A  second  order  of  Carmelites,  known 
as  the  Difscalceati,  or  barefooted  friars,  was 
established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly 
by  the  zeal  of  St.  Theresa  (q.v.),  a  nun 
of  this  order  belonging  to  the  convent  of 
Avila,  in  Castile,  who  restored  the  am-i.-nt 
rigour  of  the  rule.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  gave 
them  large  privileges,  and  they  had  ninny 
houses  in  Spain  ami  I'rance. 

In  Spain  they  are  still  numerous,  but  h  tv.- 
been  swept  away  in  France.  In  England 
there  are  now  six  nunneries,  and  one  hou-e  of 
friars,  and  in  Ireland  also  they  have  several 
establishments. 

Carnival.  —  A  name  given  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  to  the  days  immediately 
preceding  Lent:  strictly,  Carnival  time  ex 
tends  from  February  3rd,  the  Feast  of  St. 
Blasius,  to  the  end  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  though 
practically  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  that 
are  usual  on  these  occasions  are  confined  to 
the  three  days  before  Ash  Wednesday  ;  hence 
Uuinquagesima  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Car- 
nival,  has  sometimes  been  called  *'  Carnele- 
vale." 

Three  derivations  are  given  of  the  word, 
viz.,  (1)  "  carni-vale,"  farewell  to  flesh  meat'; 
(2)  "  ubi  caro  valet,"  in  allusion  to  the  indul 
gence  in  flesh  meat  before  Lent ;  (3)  "  caru- 
avallare,"  to  devour  flesh  meat. 

The  rejoicings  at  Carnival  time,  especially 
in  Rome,  have  in  some  years  been  carried  to 
such  lengths  that  some  of  the  Popes,  Clem,  nt 
XL  and  Benedict  XIV.,  for  i-xampl.-.  tri 
restrain  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  Popes  have  encouraged  the  k» •<  'ping  up 
of  this  holiday  with  all  the  customary  ga 
Paul  II.  and  Pius  IX.  were  conspicuous  ex 
amples  of  this.     Amid  all  the  festi\  • !  s,  the 
people  were  urged  to  attend  religion- 
and  services;  and  the  custom,  h.-irun  by  the 
Jesuits  in   1556,  has  since  become  mm 
to    "  expose "    the    Blessed    Sacrament    for 
adoration  throughout  Carnival  time.      At  th* 
present  day,  Carnival  time  has  been  shorn  of 
almost  all  its  old  splendours. 

Caroline  Books  wore  four  books  written 
against  image  worship,  probably  in  the  eighth 
ci-ntury.  They  are  contained  in  the  Capitu 
laries  of  Charlemagne,  but  their  authorship 
is  unknown.  They  set  forward  the  use  of 
Christian  art  for  instruction,  and  pro 
test  against  its  misuse  for  superstitious 
purposes. 

Carols.  —  Hymns  sung  principally  at 
Christmas,  in  imitation  of  the  Song  of  the 
Angels  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
is  uncertain,  though  most  probably  it  is  of 
Celtic  origin:  cf.  Welsh,  "<aia\vl."  The 
custom  of  singing  carols  at  Christmas  time 
dates  as  far  back  as  we  can  traco.  In  the 
second  century  it  was  ordered  that  "in  the 
night  of  the  Nativity  they  do  celebrate  public 
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Church  services,  and  in  them  solemnly  sing 
;he  Angels'  Hymn."  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
;ury,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  obtained  permission 
;o  make  certain  innovations  in  Divine  wor 
ship,  in  order  to  bring  the  great  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  home  to  the  people.  He  accord- 
ngly  originated  the  custom  of  making  re 
presentations  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  called 
'  cribs,"  in  churches,  and,  further,  composed 
nymns  or  carols  to  be  sung  at  these  cribs ; 
ience  the  custom  of  singing  carols,  setting 
forth  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  became  very 
popular.  The  custom  of  singing  carols  has 
dso  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Chris- 
;ianity  is  a  joyous  and  bright  service  of 
3od. 

Christmas  Carols  are  sung  in  Divine  Ser 
vice,  sometimes  as  a  separate  service,  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air  at  night  time ;  most 
af  them  are  of  a  religious  character,  but  there 
ire  a  few  which  are  merely  incentives  to 
feasting.  There  are  also  Epiphany  and  Easter 
Carols. 

Among  the  best  known  carols  of  a  religious 
3haracter  are  the  "  Adeste  Fideles,"  "  Hark, 
che  Herald  Angels  sing,"  "  God  rest  you, 
merry  gentlemen,"  "  The  First  Noel."  Among 
the  more  festive  carols,  the  most  famous  is 
'The  Boar's  Head,"  sung  in  Queen's  College, 
Jxford,  every  Christmas. 

Carpenter,  MARY. — A  noble  and  pious 
ohilanthropist  [1807 — 1877],  whose  work  was 
levoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  -criminal 
:lasses.  She  was  a  Unitarian,  and  the  daughter 
:>f  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister,  Dr.  Lmi 
Carpenter,  and  early  gave  herself  to  philan 
thropic  work  with  an  ardour  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  She  originated  the  system 
:>f  reformatory  schools  for  vicious  girls, 
ind,  assisted  by  Mr.  Davenport  Hill,  she 
irew  up  the  Bill  establishing  them,  which  was 
passed  in  1854.  In  1857  she  was  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
A.ct.  She  visited  India  no  less  than  five  times 
3n  educational  and  reformatory  enterprises. 
(See  L(fe  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter,  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  1879.) 

Carpocratiaiis. — A  Gnostic  sect,  named 
after  Carpocras,  or  Carpocrates,  their  founder  ; 
he  flourished  early  in  the  second  century  as 
i  follower  of  Simon  Magus.  The  principal 
features  in  the  heresy  of  Carpocrates  and  his 
followers  were  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of 
Ohrist  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
"he  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a  belief 
n  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of 
souls.  They  also  held  that  evil  did  not  exist 
n  reality  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the 
magination  of  men's  minds;  the  result 
)f  this  was  that  evil  deeds,  if  not  openly 
encouraged,  were  at  least  permitted,  by  the 
eaders  of  this  heresy.  Hence  the  Carpo- 
'ratians  were  notorious  for  immoral  and 
icandaloua  conduct.  The  heresy  fhnirished 
in  Alexandria,  the  native  city  of  their 


founder.  It  never  obtained  much  success  in 
the  West ;  it  made  its  appearance,  however,  in 
Rome  in  the  year  160.  Many  of  the  Fathers, 
including  St.  Irenaeus  and  St.  Augustine, 
denounced  the  sect  in  their  writings. 

Carranza,  BARTHOLOMEW,  called  Miranda, 
from  his  birth-place  in  Navarre.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans  in  Castile,  and  became  so 
noted  for  his  great  learning  and  eloquence 
that  he  was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1556.  A  very  eloquent  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  that  year  is  still  pre 
served.  Two  years  before  this,  in  1554,  he 
accompanied  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  England, 
on  the  marriage  of  that  king  to  Queen 
Mary.  Carranza  was  chosen  by  the  queen 
as  her  confessor,  and  in  1557  Philip  raised 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and 
made  him  Primate  of  all  Spain.  The  admira 
ble  qualities  of  Carranza  were  hero  seen  to 
great  advantage.  A  further  mark  of  confi 
dence  was  now  reposed  in  him  ;  the  Emperor 
(  liarles  V.,  in  his  retirement  at  Xuste,  chose 
him  for  his  confessor  and  director.  In  spite 
of  all  these  honours,  ( 'ai  ran /.a  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Inquisition  for  alleged 
heresy,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
severity.  Being  dragged  from  his  see  and 
placed  in  ]>ris«.n,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  he 
appealed  tu  Bome,  whither  he  was  taken  in 
1567.  He  suffered  many  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  ami 
eventually,  in  1576,  was  forced  to  publicly 
ri  nounce  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac 
cused.  He  was  thon  handed  over  to  the 
Monastery  of  Minerva,  where  he  died  the 
same  year,  aged  72  years.  As  in  the  time  of 
his  prosperity  Carranza  was  noted  for  his 
good  morals  and  admirable  conduct,  so  in 
time  of  adversity,  his  patience  and  humility 
under  persecution  were  admired  by  all.  Many 
works  from  his  pen  have  come  down  to  us, 
including  The  Sum  of  the  Councils  and  Popes, 
J'rnm  St.  Peter  to  Julius  III.,  and  A  Treatise 
of  Patience.  In  Latin  he  published  books  con 
cerning  residence  of  bishops,  and  guides  of 
souls ;  he  also  issued  a  Spanish  Catechism 
for  his  diocese. 

Carthage,  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF.— The 
African  Churches  were  not  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  were  any  preachers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  sent  thither  by  them.  Petitian  is 
positive  that  the  Africans  were  the  last  people 
of  the  empire  to  receive  the  Gospel.  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  book  de  Unit  ate  Ecclesia, 
does  not  affirm  that  Christianity  was  planted 
in  Africa  in  apostolic  times ;  he  only  asserts 
that  some  barbarous  nations  received  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  later.  Tertullian,  in 
his  Prescriptions,  does  not  range  the  African 
Christians  with  those  of  apostolic  times. 
Salvian,  in  his  seventh  book  de  Proridentia, 
seems  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Carthage  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  but  being  of  another 
country,  and  much  later  in  time,  his  testi- 
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mony  is  not  so  reliable  as  that  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Tertullian.  Nicephorus  and  Dorotheus 
relate  that  Simon  the  Caiiaanite,  surnamed 
Zelotes,  and  St.  Peter  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Africa,  but  this  account  appears  altogether 
fabulous. 

But,  by  whomsoever  it  was  founded,  the 
Church  of  Carthaire  exerted  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Like  Egypt, 
Carthage  had  undergone  great  changes  through 
foreign  conquest :  originally  a  Punic  settle 
ment,  it  was  altogether  crushed  by  the  Roman 
conquest.  Consequently,  the  Church  of  Carth 
age  was  a  Latin  Church  ;  and  Dean  Milnian 
says  that  "  Carthage,  not  Koine,  was  the  mother 
of  Latin  Christianity." 

The  first  great  name  in  its  annals  is  that 
of  Q.  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.  [TEKTTL- 
LIAX.]  After  him,  we  come  to  the  - 
name  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists  which  began  in  his  days.  [CYPRIAN  ; 
DOXATISTS.] 

The  invasion .  of  the  Vandals,  who  took 
Carthage  in  439,  almost  ruined  the  African 
Churches  ;  many  of  the  bishops  were  banished, 
and  the  see  of  Carthage  was  vacant  for  some 
time.  But  when,  in  534,  Belisarius  recovered 
Africa  for  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Catho 
lic  religion  revived,  and  held  its  own  till  the 
IVlooi-s  and  Saracens  conquered  the  country. 
This  event  made  such  havoc  in  the  Church 
that  in  Gregory  the  Great's  time  there  were 
not  more  than  three  bishops  there,  who  had 
a  very  small  number  of  Christians  under 
their  care. 

Carthusians. — An  Order  of  Benedictine 
monks,  founded  by  St.  Bruno,  a  priest  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  about  A.D.  1084.  Their 
name  was  derived  from  Chartreux,  a  desert 
spot  near  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine,  where  they 
first  settled.  They  did  not  aim  at  being  nu 
merous,  but  rather  prided  themselves  on  being 
select  and  few.  Their  discipline  was  strict 
and  severe,  and  their  dress  coarse,  and  so 
contrived  as  almost  to  disfigure  their  persons. 
They  had  no  abbot,  but  were  under  a  Superior, 
\vho  was  called  the  Grand  Prior.  Their  laws 
limited  very  narrowly  the  quantity  of  laud 
and  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  they 
should  possess.  This  regulation  was  designed 
as  a  protest  against  the  luxury  and  wealth 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  spiritual  life  of  so 
many  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  houses.  The 
Carthusians,  on  the  whole,  kept  their  strict 
rules,  and  there  was  less  degeneracy  among 
them  than  in  any  other  monastic  Order.  But 
the  Order  never  became  popular.  They  had 
but  nine  houses  in  England,  the  first  being 
founded  at  Witham,  Somerset,  A.D.  1181; 
and  the  most  remarkable  that  which  is  still 
called  the  Charterhouse,  London.  [CHAKTEK- 
HOUSB.1 

Cartulary  (from  Latin  chnrta^  paper).  — 
A  book  to  contain  the  minutes  of  proceedings 


in    a    iii'  :  r    its    charters    and    other 

document-  applied    to    the    room   in 

which  such  documents  were  deposited. 

Cartwright,  THOMAS,   was  one  of  the 

earliest     and      iuu>t      learned     champions    of 

Puritanism  :    and  he  may  lie  regarded  as  the 

founderoi  EYeBbyteriaaisui  in  England.    Born 

in  1535,  he  went   to   Clare  Hull,  < 

in  1547,  and  eventually 

Trinity  College  in  \ •>''!.     11.    is   >aid  t- 

been  a  most  hardworking  >tudent,  and   : 

to  have  >lept   above   live  hours  a   night;  his 

studies,  ho\\-  \.  r.  u« -re  interrupted  when  Mary 

became  Queen  of  England,   in  I')')'.),  lor 

wright  then  left  Cambridge,  and  studied  as  a 

lawyer's  elerk.     <  )n  the  accession  of  Eli/ 

however,  he   returned   to   (  ambrid- 

B.A.  1567,  and  two  years  later  was 

appointed      Lady      Marirmt       I'l'-.f.  >sor     of 

Divinity;  his  1«  etures    now   \\ 

to  Episcopaey  and  the   established   customs  ul 

the   Church  of  England,  that  he  c 

the  displeasure  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  tin 

Universitv,  .l.-lin   Whitgift.  a  >tromr  K 

palian  ;  the  result  was   that  Cartwrigh: 

deprived  of  his   professorship  in  l.')7n,  and  ol 

his   fellowship    in    1">71.     He    now    u 

Geneva,   but   was    i  L    to    return    t' 

England  in  the  following   year  [Io7-].     <>i 

his  return,  a  bitter  controversy  an»e  bet1 

the   Puritans  and   Episcopalian-.    Cartu 

championing   the  former   and  Whitgift    th> 

latter. 

Hooker,     in    his    preface    to     The    JHfll 
siattical  Polity,  refers  to  Cartwright's  n. 
of    conducting    the     conti»\  •  r-v.    and 
"There  will  come  a  time  wh'-n  three  word 
uttered     with    chanty    and     meekness 
receive  a  far  more  bie^.  d   reward  than  Hire* 
thousand    volumes    written    with    di<dainfu 
sharpness  of  wit."     c-irtwriirh''-  -later 
in    his    published   replies    to    Whitirift,  wer 
accounted  so  dangerous   to   the   peace  of  th 
Church  and  of  th  •    kingdom  that  a   warnm 
was  issued  for  his  arrest   on  D.-« ••  mber  lltb 
1574.      He,  however,  fled    to  Antwerp. 
ministered  there  to  the  English  coi 
Meanwhile,   the   first   Piobyterian    body   i 
England  had  established  themscl  vi      il  \V.md> 
worth,  and  (.'art wright  had  published  a  tram 
lation  of  Travers'   work,    naming    it    a 
and  Plain    Jhilarat,,,,,    ,.f    /.. 
cijjIiH'-.  in  which  it  was  sought  to   : 
a  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  after  th 
Geneva  fashion,  was  the  true  form  of  Churc 
government.      Cart  wright    remained    a 
till  1")S.~).     During  his  absence  from  Enirlan< 
he  published  a  >econd  i«-j»iy  to  Whitirift  [K>7 
— 1577]  ;  vi>ited  the  Channel  Islands,  in  ordt 
to  aid  in  establishing    I'resbytcrianism  thei 
[l.">7<>];  received  an  offer  of  the  Divinity' 
at  St.  Andrew's   Univer.Mty,    Scotland,    I 
•I amesl.  [1582],  but  ivfu>ed  it  ;  jind  finally,  i 
1583,  issued,   in     conjunction    with    Walt- 
Travere,  a  rough  drai:    :  a  1'r-  -1-yterian  B^ 
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f  11 ,  y  Discipline  which  was  gradually 
dopted  Ly  1'ivsbyterian  bodies  all  over 
England,  so  that  in  1590  the  movement 
riginated  by  Cartwright  boasted  of  500 

:>.       Efforts  were   now  made  to  sup- 
ress    it,    and    Cartwright    himself   v- 
rder  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  com- 

:o  the  Fleet  [May,  1590].     This  was 

:id  time  that  he  had  been  imprisoned; 
or  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1585,  he  was 

.  by  order  of  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
nd  suffered  two  months'  imprisonment;  he 
.-as  then  iv  1-  as-d  through  the  influence  of  his 
rieiid  and   patron,  the    Karl   of 
trong  defender  of  the  Nonconformists),  and 

i.  from  him  the  chaplaincy  of  a  hospital 
t  Warwick,  wh'-iv  he  slaved  till  his  second 
mprisonment.  II  i-«-d  in  15j'J. 

nd  allowed  to  return  :••  his  hospital  at 
ack.  on  condition  that  he  did  "  not  meddle 
.•ith  controv<  rsies,  but  inclined  his  hea 

ition;  and  tliis  promise  he 
:ept  during  his  life."  [Walton's  I 
looker.']  His  "M  opponent,  Whitgift,  wlio 
?••  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1583, 
.ow  showed  him  many  arts  of  kindness,  of 
v'hich  the  Earl  of  I. 

.•right   was  deeply  sens;:-;.-.      In  1003-4,  the 
\vo  opponents  di.-d  within  a   few    weeks  of 
ach  other,  "  eaeh  endinir  his  days  in   : 
harity  with  the  other." 

Cart wright's   books  against  the  Discipline 
nd  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  K: 
.-ere   answered    in   the    fan. 
'olity  of  Richard  Hooker,  published  in   1">!<4. 
lany  writings  of  Cartwriirht  wen-  published 
fter  his  death,  including    Coiiun.nta: 

Proverbs.  '  j,  and  on  the 

•  hole   Gospel    history.       11 

nf  the  lihnnish    7V(/ 

f   the    :•  'incut,  publislied    in    1618. 

•ther  works  from   his  pen  an-  a 
1611],  Chri*ti,in    R.'i.noH   [1616],  and  Har- 
;  Ef  angelica  [102  7]. 

Casas,  BARTHOLOMK  DE  LA,  honourably 
istinguished  as  the  Father  and    I 

he   Indians    in   the    West  Indies.     He  was 
om  at  Seville  in  1474;  his   first  visit  to  the 
Vest  Indies  was  with  Columbus  in  t: 
493.      Subsequently  La  Casas  returned   to 
•pain  and  took  holy  i.rd.-is  ;  he  paid  a  - 
isit    to    th>     W.  -t     !:.••;•  -    B>  •:;.• 

md  found  the  nal 

y  the  Spanish  colonists,  that  the  nati'v- 
ition  of  Hispaniola  ha  : 

l  1508  to    14. Oi Hi    in    1  :>K>.      La  Casas  loudly 
enounced   such  treatment,   and   sailed   back 
to    Spain  to  lay    the  case    before  the  kins?, 
••ith  the  result  "that   in   1517  Ch.-. 

.mission,     under     I.i     Oaaas,    t" 
mis-ion    decided 

the  freedom  of  the   Indians,  but  took 
measures    to    prevent    cruelty    and    Di 
cing  practised  upon  them,  a   then 
et  saU  for  Spain  again,  in  order  to  try  to 


get  better  terms  for  the  oppressed,  but  with 
out  success.    He  now  took  to  writing  trta: 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which  he 
lays  down  the  great  principle  that  the  autho 
rity    exercised    over    the    newly    discovered 
countries    should    be    for    the    benefit   of  the 
natives    by    spreading     Christianity    among 
them,   and'   at  the    same    time   pivservh.. 
them    all    their   riirhts    and    liberties  :    in   a 
w.»rd.   that    the    di>  to   rule  as 

Christians,    and    not    as    tyrants.      I,a    Casas 
entered    the    Order    of    the    Dominicans    in 
Hispaniola    in    1522.      He  was    subsequently 
made  Bishop  of  Chiapa,   in  Mexico ;  having 
•  many   \vars  in  his  diocese,  ever  actinir 
as  the   champion  of  the  natives,  he  n  turned 
^•aiii   in   1551,  and  died  iii  a  convent  at 
.i,  1566. 

Cassian,  JOHN,  the  founder  of  monas- 

ticism  in  the  W«->t.  and  the  tii-: 

r.     Th.-  d.iti-  and  place  of  his  birt: 

rtain  :  he  was  brought  up  at  a  mona- 
in  lVt hi-  :  he  became  very  inti 

with  the   .  :uain.     In  390," these  two 

made   a   vi.sit    to  the   hermits  in  Egypt,  and 

.ined  there  >«  \ ,  n  years.     They  then  re- 
juiivd   to    Constantinople,  wh  :i  be 

came  a  disciple  of  St.  Chi  bfl  bishop, 

who  made  him  a  deacon.    In  404.  Chrysostom 

i  riven  out  of  his  see  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  Cassian  and  Qflnnain 
by  the  faithful  in  Constantinople  to  repi 
to  t:  and  cruelty  to  which 

:a  had  been  subjected.  On  the  death 

•  -m.  in  437.  Cassian  settled  in 
••,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Leo, 

atterwards    IV  •     Cireat.       In    410, 

Koiu-      v.  .-    t.iki-n    by    Alaric,    and    CasMan 
retired  to  ManeOleB ;  herein  -.^d  a 

-•  by  Bishop  Veiu-rius;  and  hen-,  too,  he  in 
troduced  the  monastic  system  for  the  tirst  time 
in   tli'    \V. -•     by   founding   two   n. 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.    For  the 
instruction  of  his  monks,  he  wrote   Th  t   I 
tut  ions  oj'  Lift,  in  twelve  b 

and  the  Collati  -.^ofthf  Fathtrs 

oft/  .   twenty-four  books.     In  this 

latter    book     1  an    account    of    the 

lives   and    customs    of    the    hermits    in    the 
L     At  Pope  Leo's  request  he 

-  on  the    Incarnation   against 
the  errors  of  Xestorius  ;  in  this  treatise  many 
of  the  errors  of  IVlagius  .mlirectly 

•<'d;  but,  j-robiibly  owing  to  liis  Eastern 
training,  he  was  not  able  to  thoroughly  sym 
pathise  with  the  Anti-Pelagian  views  of  St. 
Auirustine  ;  moreover,  in  his  thirteenth  con 
ference  he  appears  as  a  Bend-Pelagian,  and 
rdingly  wrote  against  him  in 
defence  of  the  faith.  Cassian.  however,  has 
not  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  nor  have  his 
]  >ec  n  liar  doctrines  been  formally  condemned 
by  the  Church. 

Cassock. — A  close-fitting   garment  with 
tight  ll         -.   .— d  by  clergy  of  all  orders,  and 
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also  by  laymen  officially  employed  in  the  con 
duct  of  Divine  worship,  such  as  choirmen, 
sacristans,  clerks,  &c.  It  is  worn  beneath 
the  surplice  or  alb.  Black  is  the  usual  colour, 
but  in  some  churches  violet,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  is  preferred,  while  scarlet  also  is  some 
times  employed  for  acolytes  and  servers  on 
great  festivals.  In  the  Roman  Church,  priests 
and  the  minor  orders  wear  black,  bishops 
purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  Pope  white. 

Castalio,  SEBASTIAN,  a  native  of  Savoy, 
born  in  1515,  died  in  Switzerland  in  1  "><>:*. 
He  was  a  great  linguist,  being  especially  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
Among  his  published  works  are  Latin  Dia 
logues,  which  was  frequently  adopted  as  a 
standard  book ;  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  1551,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  a  work  of  great 
merit,  although  the  force  of  the  original  has 
in  many  passages  been  sacrificed  to  elegance 
of  diction  and  fanciful  phraseology.  In  1555 
Castalio  published  a  French  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  II.,  King  of 
France.  The  Latin  version  of  Castalio  was 
violently  attacked  by  Calvin  and  Beza. 
Previously  to  this,  Calvin  and  Castalio  had 
disagreed  at  Geneva  on  doctrinal  questions, 
and  Castalio  had  in  consequence  left  the  post 
of  rector  of  the  school  in  that  city,  and 
settled  at  Basle  in  1544.  Castalio  worked 
hard  as  a  student  amid  great  poverty  and 
discouragement. 

Casuistry. — The  dealing  with  cases  of 
conscience  :  that  is,  deciding  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  doubtful  cases.  The  name  "  casuist  " 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  until  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  early  Church,  in  the 
days  of  public  penance,  very  little  was  left  to 
the  private  judgment  of  the  bishop  or  priest ; 
there  were  written  laws  or  canons  regulating 
the  whole  exercise  of  penance  for  sins.  Up 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  cases  of  private 
confession,  the  confessor  had  to  rely  on  his 
own  discretion  in  doubtful  cases  of  conscience 
brought  before  him  ;  but  from  that  time  the 
whole  question  was  reduced  to  a  scientific 
system :  text-books  were  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  confessors,  affording  help  and  guid 
ance  for  particular  cases.  The  greatest 
authority  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whose  works  are  still  regarded  as 
standard  books  of  Casuistry  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  most  celebrated  casuistical 
writers  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Re 
formation  are  Bishops  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Sanderson. 


Catabaptist  (from  kata,  "against," 
and  baptizo,  "baptize"). — One  who  opposes 
baptism,  especially  that  of  infants.  [See 
ANABAPTISTS.] 

Catabasion  (from  kata,  "  down,"  and 
/"/A/*,  "a  going").—  A  place  under  the  altar 
of  a  Greek  Church  for  the  bestowal  of  relics. 


Catacombs. — The  subterranean  ceme 
teries  which  e.\i>t  chiefly  near  Koine,  and 
which  were  excavated  by  the  early  Christiana. 

The  soil  of  the  Campagna,  or  undulating 
plain  in  the  midst  of  which  Rome  stands,  is 
composed  in  most  places  of  three  distinct 
strata:  the  lowest  being  a  volcanic  rock,  called 
Tufa  litoul*  ;  tin-  nppermo>t  a  sandy  material 
which  is  used  lor  making  cement,  and  goes  by 
the  name  of  1'ozzolana ;  and  an  interim 'diate 
layer,  called  Tufa  yranulare,  which  is  so  far 
stone  as  to  be  useless  for  making  cement 
unless  it  is  crushed  to  powder,  and  yet  so  soft 
as  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  building  or  any 
similar  purpose.  Vast  quantities  of  the  uppn 
or  sandy  portion  of  these  >trata  used  t,,  1,, 
excavated  for  the  making  of  the  cement  for 
which  all  Roman  buildings  are  famous  ;  and 
thus  large  ^-In-naria,  or  sand-pits,  were  formed 
under  the  soil,  in  great  galleries  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  high  enough  for  men  and  horses  tc 
work  in  them.  The  idea  of  the  ( 'hristian 
catacombs  seems  to  have  been  su^-'  9t<  i  1>\ 
these  sand  galleries.  Perhaps  the  persecuted 
race  endeavoured  to  find  concealment  th- 
some  occasions,  and  finding  them  too  wel 
known  to  be,  a  secure  refuge,  provided  otliei 
more  secret  retreats  of  a  somewhat  similai 
character. 

These  retreats  have  from  about  the 
century  received  the  name  of  caticombs.a  won 
supposed  to  be  derived  from   the  (\T>-<-\S.  kata 
"down,"  and  knmbe,   "a  hollow,"  which 
the  name  of  a  district  on   the  Appian  Way 
where  the  largest  of  them  is  situated.     In  tin 
first  instance,  they  were  galleries  about  i-iirh 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  live  feet  wide,  l.-ad 
ing  out  of  some  secluded  portion  of  the    \ 
aria,  and  driven  through  the  intermediate  lu/i 
granolare,  which  has  already  be,  n  mentioned 
As  the  soft  stone  was  excavated  it  was  prob 
ably  crushed,  and  passed  observation  (if  al 
tion  was  drawn  to  it)  as  the  usual  produce  o 
the  well-known  poz/.olana  galleries;  and 
when   one   gallery   had   been    tilled,    a 
presently   be   described,  with   tin-    bodi- 
deceased  Christians,  the  soil  excavated  from 
new   gallery   was    removed   into   it.      The.- 
excavations  appear  to  have  been  comni' 
almost   in  Apostolic    times,    one    inscripti" 
having  been  found  with  a  date  belonging  t 
the  third  year  of  Vespasian,  which  was  A.I 
71 ;  and  they  were  continued  until  persecutio 
ceased,  some  inscriptions  having  been  found,  in 
deed,  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  fifth  <••  -nt  ury.  Thei 
are  about  sixty  different  sets  of  thi'se  cata 
combs  known  in  the  Campagna,  mo>t  of  tln-i 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  city.     It  h; 
been  computed  by    tlmst'    who   have   almor 
lived  in  them  for  the    purpose    of    studyin 
their  history  and  the  antiquities  which  th" 
contain,  that  there  are  800  or  900  mil' 
galleries  so  excavated,  and  that   they  contai 
six  or  seven  millions   of    sepulchral    niche 
each  of  which  has  been  or  is  >till  the  restim 
place    of   a    Christian  body.      This   was  a 
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immense  work,  even  though  spread  over  three 
centuries ;  but  it  seems  less  wonderful  when 
the  fact  is  known  that  there  was  a  body  of 
Christians  as  well  trained  to  such  mining  as 
Durham  pitmen,  who  made  it  their  trade  to 
carry  on  these  excavations  and  to  bury  the 
dead.  They  went  by  the  name  of  Fossors, 
and  the  painting  of  one,  named  Diogenes, 
with  his  excavator's  tools  around  him,  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  galleries. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  primary 
purpose  which  these  catacombs  were  intended 
to  answer  was  that  of  cemeteries,  the  Christians 
never  burning  their  dead,  as  did  the  heathen. 
Why  such  studied  concealment  of  their 
burial-places  was  necessary  is  not  indeed 
clear ;  for  though  it  was  well  known  that  such 
cemeteries  existed,  it  was  very  rarely  that 
they  were  discovered  by  the  heathen.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  was  a  part  of  the  rites  of 
burial,  the  early  Christians  set  great  value  on 
a  special  ceremony  in  the  inhumation  of  their 
(lend,  which  could  only  be  securely  performed 
in  secret  places.  But  though  they  were  pri 
marily  intended  for  this  purpose,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  were  also  used 
as  places  of  ordinary  Divine  worship;  this 
use  also  beinu;  dimly  known  to  the  Pagan 
llomans,  so  that  their  Christian  fellow-citix.  us 
were  often  called  a  "skulking,  darkness- 
loving  race." 

In  using  these  galleries  for  the  burial  of 
tin-  dead,  the  most  ordinary  practice  was  to 
excavate  small  coffin-like  recesses,  of  the  size 
of  the  body  to  be  buried,  in  the  sides  of  the 
gallery,  tiers  of  these  graves,  like  berths  in 
a  ship's  cabin,  occupying  mile  after  mile  of  the 
galleries,  in  each  of  which  a  body  has  been 
laid,  often  that  of  a  martyr,  the  aperture 
heinLr  then  sealed  with  cemented  slabs 
of  stone  or  marble.  On  the  outside  surface 
of  th<  so  slabs,  or  on  the  cement  with  which 
they  are  secured,  an  inscription  was  frequently 
cut,  or  marked  with  the  end  of  a  tool  or  the 
finger;  and  some  of  these  inscriptions  have 
proved  valuable  memorials  of  primitive  Christi 
anity,  many  indicating  by  the  palm-branch 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  those  whom  they 
commemorate,  others  the  occupation  followed 
by  the  departed,  and  nearly  all  the  faith  with 
which  Christians  put  their  departed  ones  to 
rest  in  peace,  in  the  "  sure  and  certain  hope  " 
that  there  is  "  a  resurrection  unto  eternal 
life." 

In  the  time  of  fierce  persecution  it  was  to 
these  cemeteries  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
and  their  flock  retired,  and  some  portions  of 
the  galleries  are  excavated  into  larger  spaces, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  churches,  ,-md 
where  the  altar  still  occasionally  remains.  It 
is  reported  that,  on  one  occasion,  such  a  meet 
ing  of  Christians  for  Divine  worship  was 
reported  to  one  of  the  emperors,  when  he 
came  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  blocked  up 
the  entrance,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape. 


Years  afterwards  the  relics  of  this  whole  con 
gregation  were  discovered  in  the  place  where 
they  had  been  worshipping,  and  in  their  midst 
were  the  silver  vessels  in  which  the  Holy 
Communion  had  been  celebrated.  Perhaps  the 
cases  were  not  few  in  which  the  catacombs 
were  in  the  same  hour  the  church  and  th" 
grave  of  martyrs.  Thus  it  is  known  that 
Bishop  Stephen,  who  had  retreated  here,  and 
lived  in  concealment  for  some  time,  was  at  last 
murdered  as  he  sat  in  his  episcopal  chair. 
Thus,  too,  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  eightieth 
Epistle,  tells  his  brother  successors  that 
Xy>tus  (the  fifth  Bishop  of  Home  who 
had  suffered  in  the  ten  years  during 
which  Cyprian  himself  had  been  bishop) 
had,  with  four  deacons,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
Ides  of  August,  been  martyred  in  the  ceme 
tery  in  which  he  was  writing,  and  only 
just  before  his  own  time  for  a  like  end  had 
arrived.  So  also  Caius  lived  eight  years  in  a 
catacomb,  and  then  came  forth  to  a  cruel 
death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian's  days. 
The  practice  of  worshipping  in  the  cata 
combs  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
commentary  on  Ezekiel,  where  he  says  that 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome 
[about  A.I).  354]  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
with  others  on  Sundays  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs.  They  fre 
quently  entered  the  crypts,  or  hiding-places, 
which  were  dug  deep  in  the  earth,  and  had 
on  each  side  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  laid  in 
the  walls,  and  there  was  seldom  any  Yiglit 
(though  here  and  there  a  shaft  was  carried 
up  into  some  private  field  or  vineyard)  to 
mitigate  the  gloom  of  the  place.  The  cata 
combs  were  not  used  as  burial-places  after 
the  fourth  century. 

Cataphrygians.  [MOXTANISTS.] 

Catechism  (from  the  Greek  katecheo,  to 
teaeh  orally). — Oral  instruction  in  any  seieiu -.- 
or  art,  conveyed  by  questions  and  answers. 
The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  in 
Luke  i.  4,  "That  thou  mightest  know  the  cer 
tainty  concerning  the  things  wherein  thou 
wast  instructed,"  margin,  "wast  taught  by 
word  of  mouth"  (Katechethes).  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  applied  to  elementary  religious 
teaching,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  about  to 
be  confirmed.  So  entirely  was  this  the  case  in 
the  early  Church,  that  every  person  applying 
for  admission  into  the  Church  by  baptism  was 
known  as  a  catechumen.  The  teacher  was 
known  as  a  "catechist,"  and  the  position  of 
the  candidate  was  called  that  of  the  "  Cate- 
chumenate,"  as  we  talk  of  the  "Episcopate" 
and  the  "  Diaconate."  A  person  admitted  to 
the  Catechumenate  was  signed  with  the  cross, 
and  received  imposition  of  hands.  He  was 
then  regarded  as  a  Christian,  though  not  one 
of  the  fidelen.  He  now  became  one  of  the 
„  /  iiilientes,  or  hearers,  who  remained  in  church 
till  the  sermon  was  ended,  then  withdrew 
before  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament. 
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Presently  he  became  one  of  the 
who  were  permitted  to  kneel  while  prayer  was 
being  said  for  them.  Next  came  the  Compe 
te  ntes,  who  learned  the  Creeds  preparatory  to 
being  baptised. 

Catechising    somewhat  declined  after   the 
establishment   of    Christianity.     For,    in  the 
first  place,  infant  baptism  became  the  custom 
of   the   Church,  parents  became   instructors, 
and  in  place  of  individual   instruction  came 
external    organisation.       Missionaries    went 
into  heathen  lands  and  converted  the  rulers, 
who  thereupon  caused  their  subjects  to  em 
brace  the  Faith.     Such  was  the  process  under 
the  new  state  of  things.    It  was  the  Reforma 
tion  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revival  of 
catechising.     Luther,   in  1529.  put  forth  his 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  one  for 
the  use  of    teachers,  the  other  for  scholars, 
and  these  books  are  still  the  recognised  text 
books  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.     Almost 
contemporaneously  appeared  the  Catechism  of 
the  Grallican  Reformed  Church,  and  in  England 
Cranmer  followed  the  example.     He  drew  up 
two  books,  2he  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
and  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Man,  which  contained  an  explanation 
of  the  Apostles'   Creed,  the  Ten  Command 
ments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.     These,  and  a 
somewhat    voluminous    work    of    the    same 
character,    published    in    1548,    formed    the 
basis  of  the  Church  of  England   Catechism 
which   appeared  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  first 
part  of  that  which  we  have  now.     This  has 
been  variously  attributed  to  Nowell,  Dean  of 
St.    Paul's,  to   Poynet,  Bishop  of   Rochester 
[1550-1],  and  to  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
Explanation  of  the  Sacraments  was  added  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604,  and  is  said 
to  be  the   work   of   Bishop  Overall.     In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth   century   a   proposal 
was   made   to  have  a  more  advanced    Cate 
chism,  and   one  was   drawn   up  by  Poynet, 
which  was   published  in  Latin  and  English. 
There  was  also  a  third  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  composed  by    Dean    Nowell.     It  is 
probable  that  Overall  composed  the  Explana 
tion  of  the  Sacraments  from  these  two  books. 
The  other  great  Catechism  which  the  Re 
formation  produced  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  this  also  ap 
pears   in   a   double   form.     The   shorter  was 
published  in  1646,  the  longer  in  1647.     It  is 
the  standard  book  in  all  Presbyterian  churches. 
[WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION."}     The  first  ques 
tion  and  answer  form  a  noble  opening  of  this 
celebrated  document : — 

Q.   What  is  the  chief  and  highest  end  o/  man  ? 
A.  Man's  chief  and  highest  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  fully  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever. 

The  following  is  a  short  analysis  of  the 
longer  Westminster  Catechism  : — 

What  man  ought  to  believe  concerning  God.— His  Ex 
istence,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Creation,  Providence  the 
Fall,  Original  Sin  and  the  Punishment  of  Sin  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


inents.the  Mediator,  the  Incarnation,  Christ's  Officet, 
His  Humiliation,  Death,  Resurrection,  Ascenfljl 
Present  Intercession.  Future  Judgment,  ChunS 
the  Elect,  Justification,  Sauctiticatiou,  Assuimal 

The  Duty  ot  Man.—  Obedience  to  the  Monti  Lawi 
the  Teu  Commandments,  what  things  make  SIM 
more  heinous,  their  Deservings,  Ordinances  of  the 
Word,  Sacraments,  and  Prayer,  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  recognising  the  force 
of  the  impulse  in  favour  of  catechising.  drew 
up  the  Catechism  which  is  the  authoritative 
work  of  the  Church  of  limn.-,  <  \iti-chismu* 
llomanus  ex  Jttcntn  ('„„,•.  TruifHt.  It  was 
published,  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius 
V.,in  ' 


Catena  (Lat..  "  a  chain").—  A  continuous 
chronological  collection  of  extracts  from 
writers,  to  prove  that  a  iriv.  -n  doctrine  as 
regards  faith  or  morals  has  h«  -,  n  held  without 
break  from  the  begiiininir. 

Catena  Aurea.-  The  name  given  to  the 
Commentary  mi  tin-  (iospels  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  [AcjriNAs.] 

Catharine,   ST.,    Vir-in  ail.!    Martyr,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  saints,  both  in  the 
Greek  and  lionian  communions.   Her  name  has 
been  retained  in  the  <  -alendar  of  the  K: 
Church  (November  25).     Sin-  was  a  nobl,    m«l 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  hut  tin-  records  of  her 
life  are  so  much  adulterated  that  little  can  h, 
certainly  asserted  about  her,  except  that  she 
was  martyred  in   the  reign  of  the    Kn.: 
Maximin.    A  favourite  legend  rone.  -rnin-  hei 
is  that  she  was  placed  upon  an  engine  ma 
four  wheels  joined  together,  and  stuck  with 
sharp  -pointed  spikes,    which,    bring   moved, 
might  tear  her  to  pieces,  but  that  by  an-elk 
agency  the  wheels  fell  to  j.i.-rrs:   she  v, 
last  beheaded.     Hence  sb  -•  \  it  .  d  with 

a  wheel.     From  her  groat    learning,  and  tht 
pious  use  she  made  of  it,  she  is  regarded  a? 
the  patron  saint  of  Christian  philosophy.    H»-i 
relics  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  ch 
of  the  monastery  whirh   bears  JIM-   nan, 
Mount  Sinai. 

Catharine,  ST.,  of  Sienna.  —  Born  ir 
Sienna,  1347,  died  at  Rome  in  1380.  Hei 
father,  James  Benin'  'l\<  r  by  trade. 

and  brought  up  his  children  virtuously.     St 
Catharine  is  said  to  have  been  so  accompli 
in  mind   and  body  as  to  have   train.  'd  ai 
her  friends  the  name  of  Euphrosyna.     AVh>-i 
she  was  very  young  >hr  withdrew  into  politudt 
a    little    way  out  of    the  town,  and  ha  vim 
privately  vowed   to   God   ever   to    remain  ; 
virgin,    she    entered    a    nunnery     ,  lose     t- 
the     Dominican     convent.       She     pia 
the  greatest   bodily   au>t»-rities,   and    nursec 
the   sick    poor  through  the    most    loathsome 
diseases,      being     often      repaid     only      b> 
ingratitude.     St.    Catharine    is    said  to  hav> 
been  the  means  of  convert  ing  many,  and  on* 
convert,  Xannes.  ^-av.   her  a  house,  which  sh» 
turned   into   a   nunnery.       By  order  of  hei 
superior  she  went  to    Pis  i.  where  a  pesti. 
was    raging.       While    there,    the   peopl- 
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"uscany  entered  into  a  league  against  the  Holy 
iee,  and  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  then  residing  at 
Lvignon,  Hading  all  other  measures  fail,  sent 
>t.  Catharine  as  mediatrix,  who  effected 
reconciliation  between  the  parties.  She 
hen  went  to  Avignon,  and  persuaded  the 
'ope  to  return  to  Koine,  which  had  been  for- 
aken  by  its  bishops  for  the  last  seventy-four 
cars.  She  took  much  to  heart  the  scandal 
rising  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in 
:j"S,  when  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were 
ioth  elected  Pope,  and  while  labouring  t<> 
btaia  obedience  to  Urban  she  died  at  Home, 
I  n  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  life. 

Catharine,  ST.,  of  Bologna;  born  of  noble 
•arentagr  at  liolo-na  in  1413,  died  1463.  At 
;  he  age  of  twelve  she  became  maid  of  honour 
a  tin;  family  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
uughter  of  Nicholas  of  Est,  Marquis  of  Fer- 
ar;i.  She  had  early  shown  great  piety,  and 
n  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  two  years 
iter,  she  joined  a  community  of  Ladies  of  the 
'hird  Order  of  St.  Francis,  at  Ferrara,  who 
fterwards  formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
aonastery  of  the  austere  rule  of  St.  Clan-.  A 
LOW  monastery  of  poor  Clares  1>«  ing  founded 
t  Bologna.  St.  C.-itharin<-  was  chosen  its  first 
irioress.  Her.'  she  led  a  most  devoted  and 
e!f-t leaving  life.  She  was  believed  to  be 
uvoured  with  gifts..!'  miracles  and  piophecy, 
nd  a  book  of  her  revelations  was  printed 
t  Bologna  in  1511.  Her  body,  richly 
iressed,  is  still  shown  in  the  church  of  her 
onvent  through  bars  and  glass. 

Catharine,  ST.,  DK  RICCI. — Born  at  Flo- 

eac<-,  of  an  ancient  Tuscan  family,  in  1-VJ-J. 
ihe  was  named  Alexandrina,  but  took  the 
utmeof  Catharine  at  her  reliirinus  profusion. 
^he  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  Monticelli, 
vhence  she  returned  home  for  a  time,  but  in 
ier  fourteenth  year  she  with  great  difficulty 
gained  her  father's  pel 'mission  to  retire  from 
h"  world,  and  in  tho  year  153.)  took  the 
•eil  in  tho  eoaveat  of  the  Dominican. 
'rat,  in  Tuscany.  After  a  long  ilia- 
lied  in  1589,  at'the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

Cathedral.— The  principal  church  of  a 
iioceee,  so  (ailed  from  its  being  the  church  in 
vhich  the  cntlti-tlm.  the  seat  or  throne  of 
he  bishop,  as  head  of  the  diocese,  is  placed. 
V  cathedral  is  usually  much  larger  than  other 
•hurches,  and  numerous  clergy  arc  associated 
vith  it,  as  canons,  honorary  canons,  and  minor 
:inoas.  In  recent  times  the  cathedrals 
>f  the  Church  of  England  have  assumed  a 
nore  congregational  character,  being  aiuch 
•nore  frequented  by  the  laity  than  was  for- 
n'-rly  the  case,  especially  on  Sundays  and 
cstival  occasions. 

Some  notice  ,,f  each  of  the  cathedrals  will 
>e  found  under  the  name  of  the  bishopric  to 
vhich  it  belongs.  Jt  may  be  mentioned 
"']•<',  however,  that  they  arc  divided  into 
wo  classes:  those  of  the  Old  Foundation 


and  those  of  the  New  Foundation.  The 
cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  were 
never  monastic  churches,  their  clergy  being 
"  secular  canons."  These  are  York,  St.  Paul's, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichneld,  Lin 
coln,  Salisbury,  Wells,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
St.  David's,  Llandaff.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation  were  those  which  were  the 
churches  of  monasteries  as  well  as  cathedrals, 
the  clergy  of  which  were  monks  before  the 
Reformation.  When  the  English  monasteries 
were  abolished,  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
them  in  cathedrals  by  secular  canons,  and 
charters  founding  the  cathedral  corporations 
anew  \\vre  -ranted  for  this  purpose.  The 
monastic  cathedrals  were  Canterbury,  Durham, 
Winchester,  Bath,  Carlisle,  Ely,"  Norwich, 
Rochester,  and  Worcester  ;  and  these,  with 
all  those  of  sees  founded  since  the  Reformation, 
are  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation. 

The  officials  connected  with  a  cathedral  are 
generally — the  dean,  canons,  archdeacons  of 
the  diocese,  honorary  canons,  minor  canons, 
lay  clerks,  choristers,  orgaai>t.  chapter  clerk, 
architect,  master  of  grammar  school,  vergers, 

bede.Mllen. 

Catholic,  from  Greek  Jcntholikos,  "uni 
versal."  The  word  x  t-nis  to  have  been  given 
originally  to  the  Christian  Church  to  contrast 
it  with  the  Jewish,  which  was  national,  and 
i-  traceable  as  an  epithet  of  the  Church  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Apo>tle>'  Creed.  It  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  spread  in  all 
times,  places  and  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  ancient  times  the  word  Cathollf 
was  a  title  of  dignity.  Vicared,  Kin-  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  alter  he  had  driven  the 
Arians  out  of  his  territories,  in  585,  was 
proclaimed  Catholic  by  the  Council  of  Toledo. 
The  title,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  until  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon, 
after  he  had  cleared  all  his  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  icaoumed  it  in  1492,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  become  hereditary  to  his  suc- 
•>rs.  In  like  manner  Philip  of  Valois, 
King  of  France,  for  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  JUo*t  Christ  ion  A'itifr  and  of  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church;  the  King  of  Polaad,  that  of 
Orthodox;  the  King  of  Navai-re.  that  of  Most 
Faithful ;  while  the  Kingsof  Great  Britain  have 
retaiaeil  the  title  of  /;,/;„,/,>•  (lf  t/n>  Faith, 
conferred  upon  Henry  \'l  I  I .  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
before  he  separated  from  the 'Communion  of 
Rome. 

The  word  "  Catholic  "has  been  claimed  ex 
clusively  to  itself  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
vulgar  speech  has  often  conceded  it,  Roman 
ist-  often  being  spoken  of  as  "Catholics." 
But  the  repetition  of  this  word  in  our  Creeds 
i-  Mifficient  proof  that  the  Anglican  Church 
does  not  make  this  concession.  (See  Pearson 
on  tin'  Crrt-d,  art.  ix.) 

Catholic  Apostolick  Church.— The 

name    assumed    by    the    body     of    Christians 
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which,  by  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  is 
known  as  IRVINOITES  (q.v.). 

Catholic  Emancipation  Act. —The 
Act  passed  in  April,  1829,  to  remove  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  political  disabilities 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  (See  CasselCs 
Dictionary  of  -English  History,  s.v.) 

Cecil.  RICHARD,  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Evangelical  party,  was  born  in  Chiswell 
Street,  London,  November  8th,  1748 ;  his  father 
was  a  scarlet-dyer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  London 
merchant.  Mrs.  Cecil  belonged  to  a  Noncon 
formist  body,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the 
early  religious  training  of  her  boy  would  have 
borne  fruit  according  to  her  heart's  desire, 
but  as  he  grew  up  he  imbibed  infidel  views, 
which  he  proceeded  to  instil  into  others,  and 
with  such  success,  that  long  years  afterwards 
it  cost  him  much  distress  that  in  some  cases  he 
was  powerless  to  undo  his  mischievous  work. 
He  was  destined  for  business,  but  his  tastes 
were  artistic  and  literary,  and  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  his  mind  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  It  was  while  idling  at  home,  and 
hardening  his  heart  by  devouring  all  the 
sceptical  literature  that  came  in  his  way,  that 
suddenly  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  mother's 
patience  under  her  many  trials,  and  to  wonder 
at  its  cause,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  through  prayer  and  the  study 
of  the  Bible  that  she  gained  her  strength. 
He  read  religious  books  and  heard  preaching, 
till  at  length,  though  by  slow  degrees,  the 
whole  bent  of  his  life  was  changed.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Churchman,  though  ap 
parently  a  careless  and  worldly  man,  declared 
that  if  he  connected  himself  with  any  body 
of  Dissenters  he  would  give  him  no  help,  but 
that  if  he  would  enter  the  Church  he  would 
bear  the  expense  of  his  university  career, 
and  accordingly  Richard  Cecil  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1773.  Ho  was  ordained  in  1776,  and 
took  temporary  charge  of  the  three  churches 
of  Thornton,  Bag  worth,  and  Markefield,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  and  whereas  he  found  scarcely 
any  religion  in  either  of  these  places,  he  left 
them  all  with  flourishing  congregations.  His 
living  at  Lewes  was  worth  only  £80  a  year,  and 
his  health  was  not  good.  In  1780  he  was  ap 
pointed  minister  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  a 
proprietary  chapel,  which  had  been  built  to  ac 
commodate  those  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  who  were  scandalised  by  the  preach 
ing  of  Dr.  Sachoverell.  St.  John's  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  state  that  poverty  almost 
compelled  Cecil  to  refuse  the  incumbency, 
but  friends  and  admirers  came  forward  with 
promises  of  support,  and  he  entered  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  hold  three  lectureships,  one 
in  Spitalfields,  one  in  Long  Acre,  and  another 
at  Orange  Street  Chapel ;  none,  however,  were 
very  remunerative,  and  one  was  a  source 
rather  of  expense.  His  work  at  St.  John's 


was  very  difficult;    his  supporters   expecte 
him  to  preach  at  once  as  he  had  done  ;it  hi 
London  lectures,  but  he  found  those   abot 
him    so    utterly    ignorant,    that    ho    had    t 
begin   with    the    very   simplest    truths,   an 
lead  them  gradually  on  to  the  full  in- 
the  Gospel.     At  k-ngth,  in   spit.-  <>t'  <-oldn<-: 
from    those    who    should    have    aidod    hiu 
his   work   was    crowned   with   suco 
gathering  around  him  a  large  con^: 
he  became  one  of  the  bost  known  «  . 
preachers  of   his    day.      He  had    botli  go< 
manner  and   good  matter  in  preaching,  ar» 
a  wonderful  power  of   gaining  and 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  ;  if  all  else  i,ult. 
In-  \vould  startle  them  into  listening  l>y  SOD 
thrilling   announcement.       He    could  ada 
himself  to   any  class   of  hearers,   ami   had 
great  facility  in  introducing  telling  illustr 
tions   into    his    sermons,    but    always    in 
natural  and  easy  manner.     He  was*  a  gre* 
student  of  character,  and  herein  lay  much 
his  power.     In  1800  thr  two  small   livings 
Chobham  and  Bisl.  \  n  to  him,  L 

he  only  served  them  personally  in  sunimi 
A  few  only  of  his  sermons  hav«-   ln-m    ju 
lished,    and    they    have    been    regardeill 
models;    he    had    intended  to  pulih 
more,  but  when  his  health  tailed  lu  unjoin 
his  wife    to  burn  them.      His    Visit    to  i 
1    '/  •  v.    •   mu  h    valued   at  < 

time.      We  are   indebted   for  most    that 
known   of    Richard   Cecil    to    the 
Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  and    his  frie 
and   biographer,   Archdeacon    Wilson. 
was    the   founder    of   the    Kcl.cii, 
instituted   in    1783    to    supply    the    lack 
clerical   meetings,  such   as  we    have   in  • 
present  day.      The  first  meeting  was  held 
the  "Castle  and  Falcon"  Inn,  in  A! 
Street,    four    persons    being    present     .!• 
Newton,    H.     Foster,    Richard     C< 
Eli   Bates;   afterwards  fortnightly  m-eti 
were    held    in    the    vestry     «,f    St.    .l<>h 
where  all  sorts  of  religious  subj 
cussed.     Cecil  was  never  a  strong  man,  ; 
his  feeble  health  ofton  prevented  his  tak 
as  active  a  part   in  tin-  ovanir«ilical   m< 
as  aome  of  his  friends.    In  ls<i7  1"  \\ 
with  paralysis,  a  second  stroke   follov. 
year,  and  apoplexy  ended  his  life  on  An: 
loth,  1810. 

Cecilia,  ST.— Although  the  name  of 
saint  has  been  kept  in  the  calendar,  and 
memory  cherished  for  many  con* 
is  known  of  her  actual   history.     'I 
saye  that  she  was  martyred  with  her  husk 
Valerian,  whom  she  had  convt 
tianity.     She  is  always  considered  to  be 
patron  saint  of  music,  and  in  th.   ninth  • 
tiny  1'aschal  I.  built  a  church  for  tl. 
tion   of  her  relics,   leaving  money    for 
maintenance  of  a  perpetual  song  of   pn 
There  is  another   legend  al>out   her  t<>  wl 
Dryden   refers  in  his  "  Ode  to    St.    ' 
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hen  he  says  she  is  able  "  to  draw  an  angel 
own." 

Cecilian.     [DOXATISTS.] 

Celebrant.—  -A  t<  rm  sometimes  applied  to 
ic  person  who  officiates  at  Holy  Communion, 
5  distinct  from  those  who  assist  him. 

Celebration. — A  technical  term,  applied 
>  the  solemn  performance  of  religious  unices, 
?  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  &c. 
Jso  the  offering  of  acts  of  praise  to  God  for 
ay  special  instance  of  His  mercy,  or  in 
ifereiice  to  any  of  His  perfections. 

Celestine  I.,  ST.,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
-\  Boniface  I.  as  Bishop  of  Home  in 
23,  and  held  the  seat  eight  years,  five 
tenths,  and  three  days.  It  is  told  of  him 
mt  in  his  time  some  innovators  in  the 
rovinces  of  Narbonne  and  Vienna,  insisting 
pon  the  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Let  your  loins 
3  girt,"  persuaded  the  clergy  to  change 
leir  former  dress,  and  to  wear  great  clinks 
irded  with  belts.  Thereupon  he  wrote, 
a  long  epistle  to  the  bishops  «t 
le  two  proviiuvs,  condemning  this  abuse, 
he  great  events  of  his  pontificate  were  two  : 
)  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  430,  at  which 
estorius  was  condemned  [ErHKsrs],  an.l  -J 
le  dispute  about  appeals  of  the  African  clergy 
•  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  had  m.i 
.uch  noise  in  tin-  time  of  Zosimus  (q.v.),  and 
hich  was  now  raised  airain.  The  Bishops  of 
le  African  Synod  having  sent  their  1 
:to  the  East  to  inspect  the  records  of  th- 
ouncil  of  Nice,  these  legates  brought  a  copy 
'  the  records  back  with  them,  which  clearly 
•st roved  the  pretence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
tennined  the  controversy  on  the  side  of  the 
frican  Bishops;  upon  which  they  wrote  a 
tter  to  Pope  Celestine,  defended  the  privi- 
ges  of  tht-ir  churches,  and  denounced  the 
ope's  iasistance  upon  appeals  as  a  piece  of 
cular  vanity  and  encroachment. 

Celestines. — Tn  the  Romish  Church,  a 
ligions  Order  established  in  thethir 
ntury,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Pope 
'lestine  V.  They  spread  rapidly  at  first, 
it  there  are  but  a  few  convents  of  them  at 
•esent.  These  monks  followed  the  Order  of 
.  Benedict,  w.  iv  white  garments  with  black 
pes  and  scapularies,  and  were  devoted 
itirely  to  a  contemplative  life. 

Celestins,  a  dis.-ipl.-  of  Pelagius.  A 
mewhat  ohscnre  passage  in  Jerome  leaves  it 
•ubtful  whether  lie  was  an  Italian  or  an 
ishman.  A  contemporary  says  he  was  of 
(>ble  birth,  and  a  skilful  pleader  at  the  bar. 
veiled  with  Pelagius  to  Rome,  and 
once  to  Africa,  where  he  applied  to  be 
darned  priest,  but  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of 
ilian,  who  was  then  in  Africa,  charged  him 
ith  heterodoxy  before  Amvlius,  Bishop  of 
"IliHge,  A.D.  411.  The  charge  against  him 
AS  the  denial  of  original  sin.  Aurelius  con 


vened  a  council,  by  which  Celestius  was 
condemned  and  expelled  from  Africa.  He 
appealed  from  this  bar  to  the  See  of  Rome  ; 
but,  without  taking  any  care  to  follow  this 
appeal,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  firmly  maintained  his 
opinions.  Pelagius  having  been  delated  by 
Eros,  Bishop  of  Aix,  and  Lazarus,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  to  the  Council  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  415,  Celestius's  doctrine  was  condemned 
there,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Pelagius 
disclaimed  it.  The  African  Bishops,  in  the 
year  416,  repeated  the  censure  of  the  heresy 
of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  and  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent,  who  agreed  with  their  decision, 
A.D.  417.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope, 
Celestius,  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Atticus, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  came  to  Rome,  and 
waiting  upon  Zosimus,  Pope  Innocent's  suc 
cessor,  laid  a  confession  of  his  faith  before 
him,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  heterodoxy,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  submit  to  his  judgnunt. 
Zo>imus,  who  was  pleased  by  the  deference 
shown  to  his  see,  put  several  questions  to 
him,  examined  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
postponed  his  decision  for  two  months.  In 
the  meantime  he  reii-un-d  Kms  and  La/arus, 
and  wrote  favourably  of  Celestius  to  the 
African  Bishops.  The  indignant  Africans, 
not  ut  all  checked  by  the  1'ope's  opinion,  held 
a  council  at  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  year 
417,  and  confirmed  their  former  censure. 
iiius,  somewhat  awakened  by  their  remon 
strances,  summoned  Celestius  before  him,  but 
the  latter,  no  doubt  feeling  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  left  Rome  immediately.  Upon  this 
/osimus  condemned  him,  and  approved  the 
decisions  of  the  African  councils.  In  the 
year  419  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius  published  an  edict  against  Celestius. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Constantinople,  but 
found  himself  rejected  there;  thence  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
n-tind  with  Pelagius  into  Great  Britain,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  He  is  also  said  to  have  died 
in  a  Sicilian  monastery.  His  tenets  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine 
against  him.  Some  remains  of  his  writings 
are  found  in  Augustine's  book,  I)e  Gratia,  et 
Peccato 


Celibacy-  —  The  unmarried  state  to  which, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  arc  bound,  as  aie  other 
persons  who  pledge  themselves  to  it  by  a 
special  vow.  In  the  Jewish  Church  the  priests 
lived  in  marriage,  but  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  harlot,  or  a  woman  who  had  been 
divorced,  or  even  a  widow.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  married, 
though  St.  Paul  expressed  the  opinion  that 
theiv  were  certain  circumstances  which  made 
it  better  not  to  marry.  This  is  a  passage  of 
his  writings  worth  considering,  for  it  is  much 
relied  upon  by  advocates  of  celibacy. 
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It  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  by  a  thorough  con 
sideration  of  this  chapter  it  appeal's,  firstly, 
that  in  some  cases  the  Apostle  advises  marriage 
without  exception  of  any  order  of  person 
(verse  9).  Secondly,  he  leaves  it  to  choice  and 
discretion.  Thirdly,  he  recommends  single 
life,  not  upon  the  score  of  merit,  but  of  con 
venience,  because  the  Church  was  likely  to 
fall  under  a  state  of  persecution  (verse  28). 
Fourthly,  that  the  advice  was  not  particularly 
directed  to  the  clergy,  but  to  Christians  in 
general.  The  Apostle  nowhere  limits  his  dis 
course  to  the  former,  but  all  along  applies 
himself  to  believers  in  common.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  have  owned  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
as  neither  of  Divine  nor  Apostolical  institution. 
Thus  in  the  Canon  Law,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  some  ages,  we  have  Gratian  saying,  "The 
marriage  of  priests  is  forbidden  neither  by 
evangelical,  legal,  nor  by  apostolical  authority; 
but  for  all  that  it  is  altogether  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  Church." 

St.  Paul,  elsewhere,  not  only  does  not 
forbid,  but  even  expressly  permits,  marriage 
to  the  clergy.  For,  laying  down  the  qualifi 
cations  of  a  bishop,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
he  proposes  this  as  one,  "  that  he  be  blame 
less,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faith 
ful  children."  In  the  ancient  Church 
many  persons  were  admitted  to  holy  orders 
who  had  their  .wives  living  and  dwelling 
with  them.  In.  the  Apostolical  Constitu 
tions  the  Apostles  were  introduced  in  this 
manner :  "  We  have  ordered  that  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  should  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  whether  their  wives  be  alive  or 
dead."  The  preference  for  single  life  ooamt 
to  have  been  started  by  Tertullian,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  being  led  away 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  Montanus,  endea 
voured  to  refine  upon  the  Christian  religion, 
and  strain  it  up  to  angelical  perfection.  We 
may  likewise  observe  that  the  excessive  com 
mendation  of  virginity  and  ignorance  grew 
together,  and  that  the  reputation  of  celibacy 
was  highest  when  knowledge  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  con 
siders  the  history  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  compares  them  with  the  other 
periods  of  the  Church;  whereas,  when  the 
argument  is  impartially  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  excellence  in 
single  life  above  that  of  marriage,  and  that 
the  imputations  of  discredit  and  disadvantage 
thrown  upon  marna-v  are  no  better  than  a 
reflection  upon  the  state  of  creation  and  the 
order  of  Providence.  That  sobriety  is  not 
inconsistent  with  marriage  appears  plainly 
by  the  Apostle's  assuring  us  "  that  marriage 
is  honourable  in  all  men,  and  the  bed  unde- 
filed  "  [Heb.  xiii.  4].  In  the  Council  of  Nice, 
when  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  proposed, 
under  the  pretence  of  promoting  chastity, 


the  celebrated  Confessor  and  Bishop  1'aphn 
tius  declared  that  cohabitation  with  a  lawl 
wife  was  chastity,  and  was  applaud.  -.1  forl 
sentence  by   the*  whole   Council.      Jl.-   add, 
that,   though  he   had   lived   all    his    lif.-tir 
in    celibacy,    yet     he    did    not    think    th 
yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  rim: 
Clement    of     Alexandria     ullinns    that    ji; 
men    under   tin-    old    law    had    ehildr.  n,    ;u 
lived    in    marriage  with   sobriety.      "What 
^tys  he,  "  cannot  people  cohabit  in  mutrimoi 
with  the  character  of  temperance  :      Witho 
all  doubt:    let  us  not.   therefore,   attempt 
dissolve  a  union  of  God's  institution"  [.SYro, 
ata,  lib.   3].     Ami  St.   Ambrose  says  —  "T 
Apostle     commands     a     bishop    te    be    t  • 
hu-band  of  one  wife,  not  that  he  excludes 
unmarried   man,  for  that    is  farther  than  t 
precept     readies.      There     is,    therefore, 
7iiore  meant   by  this  qualification  than  that 
conjuiral  cha-tity   lie  may   guard  his    virti*' 
and  preserve  the  graee  uiven  him  in  baptuni 
[Ambrose,  Epint.  82,  ad  Vercell.~\. 

To  put  the  ea>e  in  a  single  sentence,  t 
celibacy  of  the  ci«  ivy  was  ln-ik-d  upon  as 
thing  indifferent  in  the  fir>t  two  centuri- 
was  proposed  in  the  third,  magnified  in  t 
fourth,  and  in  some  places  imposed  in  t 
fifth. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  it  gained  grou 
in  some  provinces  of  the  AVest,  celiba 
universally  prevailed  even  there  till  the  th 
teenth  or  fourteenth  century.     In  the  East 
has  never  been  imposed  or  practised  from  t 
Apostles'  time  to  the  present  age.     It  is  ve- 
noticeable  that  among  all  the  heresies  from  t 
Apostles'  time  to  the  Council  of  Ni 
was  scarcely  one  which  di«l  not   either  c< 
demn  or  decry  marriage,  and  laud  celibacy 
a  most  perfect  state.     Thus  did  Satumin 
the  Cerinthians,  Basilidians,  Marcionites,  a  . 
Carpocratians  ;  to  whom  we  may  add  Tati 
and  many  others. 


Cellites  <>r  Cellrbe.-ThN 
rived  from  <r/Av,  "a  eell,"   was 
days  to  a  class  of   monks  midway  h.-tw< 
hermits  and  cenobites.     They  lived  alone  1: 

hermits,  but.  unlike  them,  rej.ji; 
to  tlie  church  of  the  monastery  to  which  tl 
had  attached  themselves.      In  the  mi<; 
the   name  was   applied  to   a   ivliirious  ord 
founded  in  l:;<m.  which  had  liou- 
Louvain,  Malines.  (  'oloirnc.  and  other  <;•  r:i 
towns;  their  special  work  was  to  nurse  the  s 
poor  and  to  bury  the  dead.    Tin  y  ,     sometir 
called  A  M.'iu  their  founder.  Al'-xi 

a  Roman,    but    they    were    a    branch   of 
BEGHARDS  (q.v.). 

Celsus.  —  A    Greok    philosopher,    v 

wrote   in   the   second   century    a  -.rain-' 
tianity,  and  was  answered  by  Oriiren.  <  Vlsi 
book  has  perished,  and  nothing  is  kimwi 
it  or  its  author  except  what  can  be  tratlu- 
from  Origen's  answer. 
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ZJemetery  (Gr.  koimeterion,  i.e.  "  a  place 
deep  in"). — Applied  by  Christians, to  whom 
ith  itself  is  but  a  sleep,  to  the  place  of 
rial.  A  cemetery  is  thus  a  place  or  piece 
.  trround  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 

0  have  "  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus."     By  later 

•  ,ge  the  term  is  applied  to  any  burial-ground. 
3enobite.     [MONASTICISM.] 
Cenotaph  (Gr.  kenos,  "empty," and taphos, 
sepulchre"). — A  monument  erected  to  the 

:  mory  of  a  person  buried  in  another  place. 

Uense. — To  perfume  with  incense. 
denser.     [THLKIHLE.] 

Censures,  ECCLESIASTICAL. — The  ju- 
t  i;d  sentences  of  the  Church  upon  offenders 
;  inst  doctrine  or  morals.  Thus  men  may 
1  deprived  of  the  Communion,  or  priests 
i  y  be  suspended  from  officiating.  The 
<  'erent  kinds  of  censure  are  the  following : 
I  •iiinniHiiii'atKiH  cuts  off  from  the  Communion 
( the  Church  :  Kn*}>rnxion  forbids  the  use  of 
t  Ecclesiastical  Functions,  either  wholly  or 
Ah  respect  to  some  branch ••>;  !>>}• 
(  ntdes  an  ecclesiastic,  and  deprives  him  of 
\  Orders;  an  Interdict  in  the  Church  of 
1  ne  forbids  the  administering  of  the  Sacra - 
i  its  and  performance  of  IHviiu-  Service  in 
I  'lie. 

Vhen  censun-  i.s  passed  by  law  made  for 
t  occasion  it  is  said  to  be  a  jure;  when  by 
a  uperior  for  some  particular  fact  it  is  ab 
/'  mt.  ( '<  nsures  latte  sen  tent  ice  are  incui-red 
t  committing  a  prohibited  action,  without 
a  need  of  judgment  pronounced;  while 
ft  entice  fer  entice,  though  deserved,  are  not 
ii  irred  until  judgment  is  given  by  an  otlie.  r 
c  missioned  for  the  purpose.  Censures  re- 

*  ed  are  such  as  the  superior  who    j 

t.  n  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  absolv- 
ii  from;  those  not  /•> *>rved  may  be  removed 
b  in  ordinary  minister. 

Jenturies  of  Magdeburg.— The  first 
c  prehensive  work  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
h  ory  of  the  Christian  Church  was  so  called, 
h  nix'  it  was  divided  into  centuries  (each 
v  une  containing  the  events  of  one  hundred 
y  re),  and  was  first  written  at  Magdeburg. 

'  thias  Flaccius  formed  the  plan  of  it  in 
1  2,  in  order  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the 
I  heran  doctrine  with  that  of  the  primitive 
t-  istians.  and  the  difference  between  the 
I  -r  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
I  onius  wrote  his  Annul*  in  opposition  to 
t-  < 'ait uric*. 

•erdo. — The  founder  of  an  heretical  seet 
Jthe  second  century ;  he  was  a  Syrian 
(  'Stic,  whose  teaching  was  very  similar  to 

1  of  Simon  Magus.     He   held  that  there 
'   ''  <1  tico  )>rin<-i/i/,'s,  one  good  and  one  evil, 
?il   to   each    other,  and  between   these  an 
»  nnediate  deity,  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
[J  "'-tly  evil,  hut  with  power  to  reward  and 
P  ish.     The  evil  principle  was  the  Supreme 


Being;  the  good  principle,  the  unknown 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  middle  deity,  the 
Creator  of  the  inferior  world,  and  the  God 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  The  Cerdonians 
rejected  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
many  parts  of  the  New,  accepting  only  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  that  in  part,  and  por 
tions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  denied  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  saying  that  He 
was  clothed  with  immaterial  flesh,  and  that 
His  sufferings  were,  therefore,  not  real ;  they 
also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  name  Cerdonians  did  not  long  survive  ; 
their  tenets  are  confuted  in  treatises  against 
the  Marcionites.  [MARCIOXITES.] 

Ceremony. — The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.     Profes>or  Skeat  derives  it  from 
Sanskrit,  Kuninni,  "  an  action  or  rite."     It  is 
u.-ed  in  Shakespeare  of  ornaments: — 
"  Disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies." 
Julius  C'tfsur,  i.  1. 

In  law  a  ceremony  is  distinguished  from  a 
rite  in  consisting  of  ire-tuns  or  acts  accom 
panied,  preceded,  or  followed  by  the  utterance 
of  words,  when  as  a  rite  is  a  service  expre»ed 
in  words.  The  use  of  ceremonies  in  religious 
acts  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  man  is  a  com 
pound  being,  consoling  of  soul  and  body.  If 
he  were  purely  spiritual,  sensible  ceremonies 
would  be  superseded;  being  what  he  is,  dad  de 
mands  the  dedication  of  both  his  natures  to  His 
s.i\iee.  Hooker,  in  the  second  book  of  hi> 
JwlixHiKticul  /'n/if //,  lias  the  most  complete, 
deteiiee  existing  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Our  Lord  sanctioned 
the  use  of  eeremonie>,  not  only  by  follow 
ing  tlie  j.re.-eribed  ritual  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  but  also  by  using  things  indifferent, 
not  prescribed,  but  which  had  become  parts  of 
Jewish  practice.  Thus  He  joined  in  the 
>ynagogue  worship,  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedi 
cation,  though  it  was  not  commanded  in  the 
Law  (.John  vii.),  used  the  Cup  of  Charity  at 
the  Pa>sover  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and  mtt  down  with 
the  twelve,  though  the  original  command  was 
to  .at  the  feast  standing. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  Calvin,  that  not 
only  ceremonies  which  are  for  reverence  and 
decency  may  be  observed,  but  also  those 
which  are  purely  symbolical,  so  long  as  the 
doctrine  symbolised  is  true.  Even  Bucer 
approved  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  a 
ceremony  which  to  many  of  the  Reformers 
was  peculiarly  objectionable. 

Of  late  years  controversy  has  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  ceremonies 
which  have  been  revived  in  some  congre 
gations,  and  which  were  prescribed  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  were 
abolished  in  the  second.  The  revivers  took 
their  stand  on  the  ORNAMENTS  Rrmuc 
(q.v.),  and  maintained  that  it  restored  the 
ceremonies  in  q not  ion.  and  also  that  the 
experience  of  years  lias  shown  that  the  neglect 
of  ceremonial  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
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weakening  of  religious  life.  Each  of  the 
ceremonies  thus  introduced  will  be  discus-.  ••  I 
under  its  own  head.  The  controversy  has 
been  carried  through  the  law  courts,  the 
defenders  maintaining  that  what  is  not  for 
bidden  may  lawfully  be  used,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy, 
their  opponents  holding  that  non-command 
ment  involves  prohibition.  The  case  is  thus 
stated  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  in  his 
Annotated  Book  of  (Common  Prayer  : — 

"  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
there  were  many  ceremonies  prescribed  which 
have  not  been  retained ;  thus  water  was 
enjoined  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
crossing  in  the  consecration  prayer ;  the 
bread  was  to  be  unleavened  and  round ;  ex 
orcism  was  used  in  the  office  of  baptism,  and 
the  infant  anointed,  after  being  dipped  thrice, 
and  having  the  chrisom  put  upon  him ;  the 
bishop  was  to  cross  the  confirmed  person  in 
the  forehead ;  a  ring  and  other  tokens  of 
spousage,  as  gold  or  silver,  were  to  be  given 
in  matrimony ;  the  sick  person,  upon  desire, 
was  to  be  anointed  on  the  forehead  or  the 
breast ;  the  priest  was  to  cast  earth  upon  the 
corpse,  and  to  commend  the  soul  to  God  :  the 
churched  woman  was  to  oft'er  her  chrisom  ; 
and  crossing,  knocking  upon  the  breast,  and 
other  gestures,  were  permitted  to  be  used. 
These  are  ceremonies  in  the  strictest  sense ; 
and  it  was  for  these  that  this  preface  ["Of 
Ceremonies,"  in  the  English  Prayer  Book] 
was  made  to  apologise,  more  than  for  the 
few  ceremonies  which  are  now  retained." 

The  result  of  the  litigation  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  the  judgment  of  the 
court  that  certain  ceremonies  were  unlawful 
[FOLKESTONE  RITUAL  JUDGMENT],  but  the 
defenders  took  objection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  and  many  have  refused  to  obey 
it.  In  a  few  cases  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  their  livings  in  consequence,  and  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait,  to  examine  the 
whole  question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  matter  must  be  said  to  be  still  un 
settled.  [ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS;  RITUALISM.] 

Cerinthus. — A  Gnostic  teacher,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  81 — 96. 
Born  in  Judaea,  he  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
but  returned  to  his  native  country  to  teach 
his  peculiar  tenets ;  finally  he  settled  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Apostle 
John.  According  to  a  well-known  tradi 
tion,  St.  John,  upon  one  occasion,  entering  the 
public  bath  at  Ephesus,  saw  Cerinthus  within, 
and  immediately  rushed  out,  saying,  "  Let  us 
flee,  lest  the  bath  fall  in,  as  long  as  Cerinthus, 
that  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within." 

The  accounts  of  Cerinthus  and  his  teach 
ing  are  all  by  his  opponents,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  this  fact.  Like  other 
Gnostics,  he  is  alleged  to  have  claimed  special 


,  revealed  to  him  by  higher  powi 
he  asserted  that  there  would  he  an  e;trt 
kingdom  of  Christ,  lasting  for  one  thousi 
years,  and  that  this  kingdom  would  be  mar 
by  sensual  pleasures,  or,  as-  he  expressed 
by  "nuptial  festival-."  l)iony>ius,  Bia 
of  Alexandria,  says  that  Cerinthus  was  h 
self  "  a  voluptuary,  and  alto-ether  sensuj 
I'nlike  his  pr. -decesx  ,r.  Simon  Mantis,  Ce3 
thus  did  not  pretend  to  he  anything  no 
than  a  teacher.  He  taught  tint  the  Crei 
of  the  world  was  an  an-el  di>tinet  from 
inferior  to  the  Suj  :  and  that 

creating  an -el   was  tin-   author   of    the 
Testament;    he  tan-lit,  ton,   that   .Josus 
born  of  Joseph  and  .Mary,  and  that  Hishiji 
nature  descended  upon  Him  at   His  bapt 
and  left  Him  before  His  crucifixion.     Ce 
thus  ap pears    certainly    to  have  believec 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  so  could 
have  agreed  with  the  other  <in»>tiis  ii 
garding  matter  as  altogether  evil.     So, 
he    differed    from    them    in    regarding 
Creator  as  not  hostile  to  the  Supreme  ( 
but  unconsciously  an  in>trument  in  Jli-ha 

Chad  or  Ceadda,   tin-    patron   sain 
Lichfield,    was   one   of    lour    broil 
were  all  priests,  and  one  of  whom,  i 
Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons — i.<.,  of  Lon 
Little  is  known  of  Chad's  birth  and  parent  - 
except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Northum 
and  a  pupil  of  Aidan,  after  whose  deatJ 
went  to  Ireland  in  651.     (Vdd  had  e>tabli 
a  monastery  at  Lastingham,  in  York>hire. 
at  his  death  bequeathed  the  charge  of 
Chad,  his  younger  brother. 

At  this  time  the  see  of  York  w 
and  Wilfrid,  a  priest,  was  sent  to  i 
be  consecrated  by  JEgilbert,  Bishop  of  F 
there    being   at    the   time   no  An  1. 
Canterbury.     King  <  Kwy  \\  is  oil',-i, 
slight  which  he  considered   had   1» 
to  the  English  Chureh,  and  sent  to  Las 
ham  for  St.  ('had   to  lie  con- 
pee.     As    Wilfrid   had    not    yet    returnr 
England,  St.  Chad  had  no  hesitation  in  ac 
ing  the  office,  to  which  he  was 
A.D.   666)  by  Wini,    I'.ishop    of    \\ 
two   other    bishops,    who    differ-  d    from 
Roman   Church   about    the   proper   dat< 
celebrating  Easter.     For  this  reason  Theo    i 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dec    i 
that  St.  Chad   was   not  le«rallv   bishop, 
a tt'  i-  conversation  with  Chad,  lie  himself 
firmed  the  appointment.     St.  Chad,  how    : 
retired  in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  and  was  sh    } 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  bishopric  o    < 
Mercians  at  Lichfield.     It  was  his  ciisti     ' 
travel  through  his  diocese  on  foot,  until    ' 
manded  by  the  archbishop  to  ride  in 
when  journeying   any   great    di>ta: 
died   three    years    after    'his    appointme     < 
Lichfield,    in    .March,     C>~:\.        His    nai      ' 
7-etained  in  the  Church  of  England  C'alt    r 
.March  2. 
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3halcedon.    [COUNCILS.] 

2hali.ce  (Lat.  cali.c,  "a  cup"). — The  cup 
i  d  at  the  Holy  Communion.  The  word 
i  ised  in  one  of  the  side-rubrics  of  the  Con- 
I  ration  Prayer. 

Chalmers,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born 
i  Ajistruther,  in  Fil'eehire,  March  17th,  1780, 

<  d  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  May  30th, 
;  .-7.  He  was  brought  up  in  strict  Calvinism, 

<  icated    at   St.   Andrew's   University,   and 
3  msed  to  preach  when  in  his   nineteenth 

r.  At  first  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
J  dy  of  mathematics  and  natural  science 
1  ,t  he  neglected  his  profession,  and  when  in 
!  )3  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kilmany, 
]  opened  voluntary  classes  in  his  favourite 
I  >jects  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
}  te  miles  distant.  In  1808  he  published  his 

miry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
.  tional  Resources,  which  attracted  much 
j  ice  for  the  originality  of  its  views  in 
j  itical  economy.  But  soon  after  this, 
( nestic  calamities,  and  an  illness  which 
i  irly  cost  him  his  life,  caused  him  to  think 
i  re  seriously  of  his  religious  profession,  and 
•»  ile  preparing  an  article  for  Brewster's 
,'nlurtjh  l&icycloptedia  on  "Christianity," 
1  became  so  impressed  that  he  altered  the 
•*ole  course  of  his  life,  and  devoted  himself 
(  nestly  to  pastoral  duties.  And  one  of  the 
i  t  visible  results  was  that  the  whole  aspect 
c  his  congregation  at  Kilmany  changed, 
.ey  no  longer  looked  at  him  with  stupid 
•*  nder,  but  with  fixed  and  reverent  attention. 
]  tead  of  empty  scats,  there  was  now  a 
long,  not  only  from  the  village,  but  from 
i  i?hbouring  places,  some  coming  from  St. 
vdrew's.  Dundee.  In  July,  1815,  he  was 
c  ^en  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow, 
( I  here  his  eloquent  preaching  made  a  great 
£  sation,  as  it  did  the  following  year  in 
3  idon.  Huskisson,  Wilberforce,  Canning, 
^-e  all  electrified  by  him.  In  1816  he 
civered  seven  Discourses  on  the  Christ  inn 
j  -''[iit'ton,  Viewed  in  Connection  with  Modern 
'•ronoini/  ;  they  were  published  in  1817,  and 
H  a  great  popularity.  In  1819,  wishing  to 
c  ote  himself  more  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
a  I  to  test  his  own  schemes  for  providing 
i  them,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  parish,  in 
dsgow,  where  the  population  of  12,000 
c  sisted  entirely  of  the  working  classes; 
1  e  he  established  schools,  and  organised 
e  eral  schemes.  He  divided  and  subdivided 
1  parish,  and  himself  superintended  the 
vicing  of  the  machinery,  and  regularly 
Vted  each  family.  At  the  commencement 
(,:his  ministry  he  employed  the  services  of  a 
3  ing  man  who  ai't<Twards  himself  became 
flow,  EDWARD  IRVING  (q.v.).  In  182:J  h,. 
1  ame  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St. 
Jdrew's,  and  in  1828  was  transferred  to  the 
v  irof  theology  in  Kdinburgh.  In  1833  came 
i  Bridgewater  Tn-.iti-r  n,,  the  Adaptation  of 
-ternal  Mature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 


Constitution  of  Man,  which  was  received  with, 
immense  favour,  and  gained  him,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  "  literary  honours  such  as  were 
never  united  previously  in  the  person  of  any 
Scottish  ecclesiastic;"  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  French  Institute  electing 
him  as  a  fellow  of  their  respective  bodies,  while 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  "D.C.L.  In  1834  he  was  made 
convener  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee, 
and  laboured  with  such  energy  that  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  220  new  churches  were 
built  and  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  sub 
scribed  by  the  nation.  But  now  came  the 
collision  which  led  to  the  great  disruption. 
[SCOTLAND,  FREE  CHURCH  OF.]  Of  the  seceders 
Chalmers  was  the  most  illustrious.  He  had 
foreseen  the  catastrophe  and  provided  for  it, 
and  when  the  Free  Church  was  formed,  in  1 843, 
he  was  elected  the  first  Moderator ;  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  prudence  that  the  new 
body  obtained  so  large  a  hold  upon  public 
opinion.  But  he  steadily  declared  that  he 
h»  Id  fast  to  the  Establishment  principle  and 
the  theology  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  resigned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  Pro 
fessorship  on  his  secession,  and  immediately 
became  Principal  and  Theological  Profes.-nr 
of  New  College,  founded  by  the  seceders. 
He  preached  to  overflowing  congregations  in 
London  in  May,  1847,  returned  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and  three  days 
later  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  published 
his  own  works  in  25  vols.,  to  which  9  more 
were  added  posthumously  by  his  biographer, 
Dr.  Hanna. 

Chamier,  DANIEL  [^1565— 1621].— A  great 

Fn-m-h  I'rutestant  divine.  It  is  said  that  he 
drew  up  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  many 
times  a  commissioner  for  his  party  in  import 
ant  business,  and  also  president  or  moderator 
in  several  synods.  The  time  he  spent  in 
secular  business  and  studies  did  not  hinder 
him  from  being  a  skilful  controversialist,  of 
which  he  gave  proof  in  his  conference  with 
Father  Cotton,  and  in  his  writings,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  his  J'unstratia 
Catholica,  where  he  handles  the  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning.  His  work 
against  Bellarmine,  though  consisting  of  four 
volumes  in  folio,  is  not  complete.  An  abridg 
ment  of  it  was  made  by  Spanheim. 

Chancel. — The  upper  end  of  the  church, 
in  modern  churches  generally  the  cast  end ; 
containing  the  Lord's  Table,  thr  sedilia  and 
desks  for  the  clergy,  and  usually  for  the  choir 
as  well.  The  floor  is  commonly  raised  above 
the  general  level,  though  not  always  so.  It 
is  characteristic  of  some  very  old  churches 
that  the  chancel  is  depressed  a  step  (e.g.,  at 
Monk-ton,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet).  The  name 
chancel  is  derived  from  tho  lattice,  screen, 
or  railing  (concetti)  by  which  this  part  is 
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separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church.*  In 
former  times  the  chancel  was  held  to  be 
so  sacred  thai;,  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  the 
laity  were  not.  permitted  to  enter  it.  It  was 
called  the  "  .Sanctuary,"  the  "  Holy,"  the 
"  Inaccessible."  In  the  midst  stood  the  aitar, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  in  the 
rear  to  admit  of  a  tier  of  seats  for  the  bishop 
and  his  presbytt^s,  with  a  space  between  them 
and  the  back  of  the  altar.  On  one  side  was 
the  prothesis,  or  side  table,  and  on  the  other 
a  place  for  the  deacons. 

In  the  churches  of  the  present  day,  chancels 
are  variously  constructed,  and  innovations 
have  been  made  on  the  primitive  model, 
corresponding  with  changes  of  circumstances 
and  variations  of  opinion  and  taste.  The 
main  Design  of  the  chancel  has,  however, 
been  invariably  preserved,  viz.,  the  placing 
in  it  of  the  altar,  or  communion  table. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  controversy  from  time  to  time  in  the 
English  Church  concerning  the  use  of 
the  chancel  and  its  furniture.  In  1549  the 
Rubric  ordered  that  the  service  should  be  said 
"in  the  Quire."  Bucer  and  other  reformers 
declaimed  against  this,  and  in  1552  (second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.)  service  was 
ordered  to  be  "  said  in  such  place  of  the 
church,  chancel,  or  chapel,  and  the  minister 
shall  so  turn  himself  as  that  the  people 
best  shall  hear."  At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  wanton  destruction,  it  was  added 
that  "  the  chancels  shall  remain  as  in  times 
past."  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book  the 
service  was  to  be  said  "in  the  accustomed 
place,"  which  was  generally  the  chancel ;  at 
the  same  time  discretion  was  left  to  the 
ordinary  to  modify  the  order  according  to 
convenience.  Some  ordinaries  used  this  dis 
cretion  to  order  a  "  reading  pew,"  i.e.,  reading 
desk,  outside  the  chancel  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  in  course  of  years  this  reading 
pew  became  an  established  institution  in  the 
majority  of  churches  for  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer. 

But  a  further  discretion  came  to  be  used 
with  respect  to  chancels.  As  they  were  "  in 
times  past"  was  found  to  mean  differently, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  some  churches, 
especially  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  altar  remained  attached  to  the  east  wall. 
In  others  it  had  been  removed,  and  a  table 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church.  But,  says 
Kicholla  [Commentary  on  the  C.P.~\,  "this 
latitude  being  granted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towards 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
were  frequently  writing  their  accounts  there 
on,  the  processioning  boys  eating  their  loaves 
and  cakes,  and  dogs  leaping  up  at  the  bread, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  our  Reformation,  not 

*  The  verb  "  to  cancel  "  means  literally  to  draw 
diagonal  lines  across  writing,  as  denoting  that  it  is 
thereby  invalidated. 


only  among  the  Papists,  but  also  among 
Protestant  churches  abroad."  One  <>t  (±\i 
Kli/abeth's  injunction*  \va.>.  "  That  the  h 
Vable  in  every  church  be  decently  made,  t 
set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  st<.nd,  t 
there  commonly  covered,  as  then  to  In  h.ngt 
and  so  stand."  Archbishop  J*uid  enior, 
uniformity  on  this  point,  ord. •riiiir  that 
Communion  TaUe  should  stand  "  altarwiii 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  be  railed  i 
The  Revolution  threw  all  this  into  «.niusi 
but  at  the  Restoration  tin- ancient  custom  > 
reverted  to,  and  has  ever  since  s«.  n  maiued 

The  chancel  of  a  church  is  tin- 
freehold,  and  he  is  therefore  bound  to  k 
it  in  order.  But  where  the  rector  is  a  layn 
the  law  has  decided  that  he  is  not  entitlet 
make  a  vault  or  affix  tablets  in  the  char 
without  the  leave  of  the  ordinary. 

Chancellor  of  a  Diocese.— The  w 

f'/i(incellor  was  originally  applied  to  the  sei 
tary  who  sat  in  a  place  railed  in  (in  cance, 
to  take  down  the  judge's  sentence  in  a  co 
of  law,  or  to  act  as  the  king's  j, rival- 
and  stand  between  him  ami  hissubje. -is.  T 
we  still  have  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  the  ke, 
of  the  Queen's  conscience,"  as  symbolised 
his  holding  the  Great  Seal.  The  dioce 
chancellor  is  the  keeper  of  the  seals  of 
anhbishop  or  bishop,  and  judue  of  his  ( 

court.  This  office  now  in<  lu 
of  Official  Principal,  whose  duty  is  to  hear . 
decide  matters  of  temporal  cognisance  de- 
minable  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  Vi< 
General,  who  exercises  the  jurisdiction  propc 
spiritual,  when  the  bishop  himselt  is  hinde 
by  infirmities  or  other  impediments.  ' 
diocesan  chancellor  is  now  generally  a  layir 

Chandler,  EDWARD  [born  1670;  Bis 
of  Lichtield  1717,  of  Durham  17MO;  died  17 
— One  of  the  ablest  Christian  apologists  of 
century.     His  chief  work,  A  Lefrnce  of  Ch 
ti'initi/from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  T 
was  drawn   forth   by  a  work    of    the   d 
Collins,  A  Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and  Rea 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  which  the  la 
had  denied  that  the  Old  Testament  pro|>h« 
had  occasioned  any  Messianic  < -xjiectatioi 
the  time  when  our  Lord  was  burn.    ( 'hand) 
work  displayed  great  rabbinical  and  gen 
research.     Collins  replied  with  The  ^ 
Literal  Vrnphtry  f  V/wxiVfrw/. and  the  controvi 
closed  with  Chandler's  rejoinder.     "  It  w 
says  Mr.  Overton,  "  the  most  solid  and 
found,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  work  wl 
the  Deistical  controversy  had  yet  called  for 
—  Kniilith   Church  in   the  Eighteenth  Cent 
i.  194. 

Chandler,  SAMUEL  [1093  —  1766].- 
eminent  minister  for  forty  years  of 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Old  .1.  wry.  ( 
He  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  both  A 
bishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler,  ha' 
been  educated  with  them  at  a  ili-en 
school.  On  one  occasion  he  heard  Bu 
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>och,  of  Norwich,  deliver  his  charge,  and 
nonstrated  against  some  expressions  in  it. 
ie  result  was  a  correspondence  and  a  dis- 
ssion,  in  which  Gooch,  who  passed  for  a 
gh  Churchman,  displayed  and  received  most 
endly  feelings,  and  Sherlock,  who  joined  in 
3  discussion,  was  also  much  delighted  with 
andler,  and  large  overtures  were  made 
vards  proposals  for  union.  Chandler 
shed  to  have  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ex- 
L>ssed  in  Scripture  words  solely,  to  discontinue 
3  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  consent  to  the 
nscopal  ordination  of  dissenting  ministers, 
Dvided  it  did  not  of  necessity  imply  any 
,-alidity  in  previous  Orders.  It  is  not 
own  whether  these  proposals  were  actually 
sssed  on  the  ministry  by  the  bishops,  but 
jbably  they  were.  (See  Mr.  Abbey's  chapter 

The  Enylmh  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  (Jen- 
•y,  i.  407.)  Chandler's  Commentaries  on 
ne  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  largely  quoted, 

is  also  his  Life  of  David,  in  IJ'Oyly  and 
mt's  Bible. 

Charming,  WILLIAM  ELLERY  [1780— 
12].  The  most  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher 

•  modern  times,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of 
ilanthropists.     He   was  born  at  Newport, 
•.ode  Island,  United  States,   the   son  of   a 

;  Ige.  Both  father  and  mother  were  Calvin- 
:  sof  deep  religious  feeling.  After  gradual  iii^r 
!  Harvard  College,  he  passed  through  a  time 

<  very  anxious  religious  doubt,  which 
ined   him   such    suffering   as   pennan<-ntly 
reebled  his  health,  but  emerging  from  it 
1  became  a  preacher  in   Boston.     His  fire 
ii  eloquence,  as  well  as  his  personal  cha 
rter,  drew   large  congregations,  who  soon 

<  covered  that  their  preacher  was  really  an 

-  ian.     He  was,  however,  so  eagerly  bent  on 

I  -  redress  of  social  and  moral  evils,  that  he 

I 1  hardly  formulated   with  definiteness  his 

<  n  creed.    It  was  a  time  of  much  controversy 
i  America,  parties  dividing  themselves  into 
\nti-Trinitarian"  and  "  Anti-Gal  vinistic." 
•arming   became    the    spokesman   of    both, 
1 :  his  endeavours  to  recognise  the  unity  be- 
1  ?en  "  all  lovers  of  truth  and  followers  of 

<  rist,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,"  caused 
In  to  be  much   esteemed  by   men   of    all 

*  tools. 

Though  the  theology  of  Channing  is  un- 
ntakably  Unitarian,  it  has  nothing  in 
(nrnon  with  the  coldness  of  Priestly  or 
1  coarseness  of  Belsham.  He  combats  the 
Iditional  views  of  the  Atonement,  and  of 
Iman  depravity,  and  emphasises  the  "human 
<ment"  in  the  character  of  Christ,  but  he 
i  intains  firmly  the  sinlessness,  the  miracles, 
«'  1  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  One  of  his 

*  mons  on  the   Resurrection  was   preached, 
1  hout  acknowledgment,  not  long  ago  by  a 
;»'brated  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
J  is  a  canon.    Channing's  last  sermons  were 
'•  ong  his  noblest.     His  literary  essays,  too, 
!  •  of  supreme  beauty,  notably  that  on  Milton. 


But  high  among  all  his  works  rank  his  labours 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  and  for  the  reform  of  prisons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  calls  him  "  the 
American  Fenelon."  He  died  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  October  2,  1842.  The  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  one  compact  and  very  cheap 
volume.  The  best  life  of  him  is  by  his  nephew, 
the  late  Rev.  \V.  H.  Channing.  It  has  gone 
through  many  editions. 

Chant. — A  form  of  singing  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  words  is  recited  without  bars 
on  one  note,  this  recitation  being  followed, 
and  sometimes  preceded,  by  a  musical  pro 
gression.  This  kind  of  music  is  chiefly  used 
for  prose  compositions,  though  occasionally 
it  is  employed  for  hymns.  Thus,  the  well- 
known  hymn,  "  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray,"  is*  familiar  to  most  of  us  as  sung  to 
Troyte's  simple  chant. 

The  chant  is  doubtless  the  oldest  form  of 
Church  music,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
enabling  prose  compositions  to  be  sung  with 
out  being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  being 
thrown  into  metrical  form.  And  the  recitation, 
as  distinguished  from  music  in  strict  time, 
enables  the  words  to  be  sung  more  rapidly. 

The  chant  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
the  colon  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  verse 
of  the  Pray  IT- Book  version  of  the  Psalms, 
marks  the  division  for  chant  use.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mark  any  break  in  the  sense. 
Thus,  Ps.  xlv.  2,  "My  tongue  is  the  pen :  of 
a  ready  writ  IT." 

The  oldest  form  of  chant  the  name  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  Ambroxi>m* 
this  name  being  derived  from  St.  Ambrose, 
who  is  said  to  have  laid  down  definite  rules 
and  principles  for  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  Divine  Service,  taking  for  his  model 
the  system  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  his  mode.  It  is  also 
thought,  but  not  certainly  known,  that  his 
plan  substituted  Antiphonal  singing — i.e.,  the 
singing  verse  by  verse  between  two  alternate 
choirs — for  the  previous  Italian  Responsorial 
method,  by  which  a  single  chorister  was 
answered  regularly  by  the  entire  choir.  The 
fine  composition  which  is  called  the  Ambrosian 
Te  Deum  is  well  known,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  it  has  been  modified  since  St.  Ambrose's 
day,  if  he  was  the  author  of  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  however,  that  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  of  Church  chanting.  The  "  tones  " 
which  are  named  after  him  [GKEGOKIAN 
TONES]  are  still  largely  in  use  throughout 
Christendom.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Eng 
lish  Liturgy  was  published  with  a  musical 
setting  by  John  MARHECKE  (q.v.),  and  this 
setting,  and  its  modifications  by  Tallis,  still 
hold  their  own. 

The  "Anglican  Chant,"  so  called,  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  its  original 
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form  it  resembled  the  Gregorian  in  consisting 
of  two  parts,  and  therefore  the  old  pointing 
of  the  Prayer  Book  was  equally  well  suited  to 
it.  It  differed  first  of  all  in  omitting  any 
opening  inflection  ;  the  first  words  are  on  the 
reciting  note.  Further,  the  mediation  coiisi>t> 
of  an  inflection  of  two  bars,  and  in  the  second 
part  the  reciting  note  is  followed  by  three 
closing  bars.  The  following  specimen  is  by 
Dr.  Turner: — 

|j^L±g=g£==|s3gE=igE^p| 

There  are,  however,  two  modifications  of 
the  Anglican  Chant.  The  first  is  the 
Double  Chant,  -a  later  development,  con 
sisting,  in  fact,  of  two  single  chants  united, 
and  therefore  covering  two  verses  instead  of 
one.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  follow  ing 
by  Dr.  Boyce  • — 


The  best  of  these  date  from  the  eightef  nth 
century,  and  those  of  Boyce,  Crotch,  Goss, 
Turle,  are  very  beautiful.  The  double  chant, 
as  time  went  on,  was  thrown  into  more  florid 
forms.  There  is  one  by  Ebdon  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  each 
half  consists  of  runs  of  crotchets.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


Another  form  of  the  single  chant  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Monk,  who  calls 
it  the  "  New  Form  "  Chant.  Recognising  the 
syllabic  inflection  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  he 
has  given  us  a  Psalter,  arranged  for  either 
Gregorian  or  Anglican  chants,  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  words  is  thrown  upon  the 
reciting  note,  and  single  syllables  instead  of 
grouped  syllables  on  the  inflections.  Thus  in 
his  Psalter  we  have  the  clause,  "  Forsake  me 
not,  O  God  of  |  my  sal  |  va —  |  tion."  In  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  Psalters  this  is  pointed, 
'Forsake  me  not, O  |  God  of  |  my  sal  |  vation." 
But  in  the  first  half  of  this  "New  Form" 
chant,  following  some  of  the  Gregorian 
chants,  he  has  placed  a  note,  which  is  to  be 
sung  or  omitted,  according  as  the  clause  ends 
with  a  single  or  double  syllable.  Thus,  in 
P>alm  Ixxxiv.,  the  note  marked  *  is  sung  in 
the  first  verse  where  the  sentence  ends  with 


the  word  "dwelling,"  but  omitted  in  \eisu 
where  the  word  is  simply  "  Lord." 


Chantry.— Chantries  were   small   buil 
ings,  originally  founded,  and   endowed  \vi 
land  and  other  revenues,  for  the  mai: 
of  one  or  more  priests  to  say  daily 
the  souls  of  the  founder  and  his  relations, 
other  benefactors.     A  chantry  was  often  8 
nexed  to  cathedral  and   parochial   church 
cither  within  the  walls  or  attached  to  the  ( 
terior  of  tin-   building.     Chantries  were  d 
solved  by  the  statute  of  1  Edward  VI.,  c,  1 

Chantry  Priest. — One  whose  office 

was  to  serve  the  altar  of  a  chantry. 

Chapel. — The  history  of  this  word  is  v« 
curious.  It  is  derived — so  all  probability  goe 
show — from  the  Latin  w..nl  nr/^i,  "a  cloa" 
In  the  early  days  of  French  hi>tory  the  kii 
carrii-.l  with  them  in  wartime  the  cappa. 
cloak  of  St.  Martin  [MAKTIX,  ST.],  and  on 
battle- ti"M  it  was  kept  as  a  precious  relic  i  j 
tent  by  itself,  which  was  hence  called  cape 
In  course  of  time  the  name  came  to  be  appl 
to  any  consecrated  building,  or  building  u 
for  Divine  worship,  not  being  the  pai 
church. 

The  word  has  always  had  a  wide  me 
ing.     Every   cathedral  has  still    its  chaj 
in   the   sides   and    choir,    and    many   pai 
churches    have   also    chapels    within   th- 
An   altar  to  the   memory  of   any   partici 
saint — such  were  generally  built  by  rich  pers  - 
as  burial-places,  or  places  for  commeni 
constituted  a  chapel.     The   Lady    Chape: 
our  cathedrals  is  generally,  but  not  always 
the  east  end.    (Thus  it  is' not  so  at  Glouces 
Ely,  or  Lincoln.)       These    separate  cha 
were  often  endowed  with  special  be., 
the  maintenance  of   Divine  Service  in  th 
Then  there  are  chapels  attached  toth 
colleges  of  the   universities  and    <i 
corporations,    e.g.,    the    M.-reers'    (  : 
Cheapside,  the  chapels  of  the  Inns  of  Co 
of  hospitals,  and  of  almshouses.     There 
also   Royal    Chapels   [CHAIM  i..»  KOYAL], 
domestic  chapels  huilt  bynoblem-  n  for  fai 
worship.      A  Chapel  of  Ease  is  for 
of  parishioners  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
parish  church,  and  is  served  by  the  mini 
of  that  church  or  his  curat.  cha 

are  consecrated,  and  must  therefore  1 
only  by  ordained  ministers.     But  of  Lit. 
crowded    districts,    what    are    called    Mi- 
Chapels  are  frequently  built,  and  remain 
consecrated,  and  these  may  be  used  for 
tures  and  readings  of  a  secular  character, 
such  cases  the  Communion  Table  is  g< 
shut  off  by  a  movable  screen.      The>< 
are   often   served  by    lay  readei-.   ^ 
way  for  the  ordained  minis;,  r  .11  01 
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e  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  There 
i  also  Parochial  Chapels  which,  originally 
apels  of  ease,  have  been  separated  from  the 
>ther-church.  Such  are  known  as  District 
lurches,  the  incumbents  being  independent, 
»-e  to  the  Ordinary. 

Chapels    Royal. — The   chapel   within 

.  James's  Palace,  the  Lutheran   Chapel  in 

3  same  palace,   that  at  Whitehall,   and  the 

nor  chapels  at  Kensington  and  Hampton 

urt   Palaces,   are   known   as   the    Chapels 

•yal.     They  are  governed  by  a  dean,  who 

the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being, 

d  by  a  sub-dean,  and   there  are   various 

iplains,     preachers,     readers,     and     other 

icers  attached   to   them.      In  addition   to 

)se  named,    the  Chapel  of   the  Savoy  is  a 

apel  Royal,   but   it   is    placed   upon   Her 

ijesty's  private  list,  and  is  under  her  sole 

.  itrol  and    direction,    and   not   within   the 

;  isdiction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal. 

1  e  maintenance  of  the  services  in  it  is  derived 

:  in  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

•'he  Koyal  Hospital   of   St.   Katharine,   in 

1-,  Kegeiit's  Park,"    is   known   as  a   Royal 

'.  -juliar.     Its  history  is  an  interesting  one. 

'  e  Hospital  of   St.    Katharine  was  founded 

nr    the     Tower     of     London    by    Queen 

1  tilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen,  in  1148,  and 

3  founded  by  Queen  Klt-anor,  \vidi  >w  of  Henry 

]  .,in  I'll',),  for  a  mastiT  and  three  brethren 

( iests),  three  sisters,  ten  bedeswomen,  and 

f   poor  scholars.     It  was   removed   to   the 

] Cent's  Park  in  1829,  but  the  old  site  is  pr*-- 

eved  to  memory  in  the  name  *' St.  Katha- 

le's  Docks,"  \vhichnowoccupyit.    A  Koyal 

( nmission  was    appointed  to   inquire    into 

serai  matters  conn.-cted  with  this  hospital, 

a  I  a  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  1871. 

•'ormerly  the  Lent  preachers  in  the  Chapels 

Iral  were  selected   by   the   Archbishop   of 

(iterbury.     A  royal  warrant  (confirming  a 

r  ort  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Chapels 

Iv-al  Commissioners,   dated  June  2,   1862) 

ry  directs  "  that  the  preparation  of  the  lists 

0  preachers     before    Her    Majesty,  at   St. 
Ones's  and  Whitehall,   will    henceforth   be 
y  lertaken  by  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal, 

1  ead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Archbishop 
o  Canterbury." 

'he  course  now  is  for  the  Bishop  of  London, 
a  Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  in 
D  le  the  preachers  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
?:>  submits  the  lists  to  Her  Majesty  for 
aroval,  and  then  the  Lord  Chamberlain 

0  nally  makes  the  appointments. 

t  is  usual  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels 

1  *al  (owing  to  ancient  custom)  to  select  the 
F  achers  for  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 

0  the  Sunday  mornings  in  Lent,  from  the 

1  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of   England 
I    Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  Wednes- 

s  and  Fridays  from  the  list  of  Queen's 
I  iplains ;  the  Dean  himself  annually  preach- 
1;  at  St.  James's  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 

REL.-8 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  alternately,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  on  Good  Friday, 
and  the  Lord  Almoner  on  Easter  Sundav. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  "it  is 
customary  for  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal 
to  select  the  Sunday  morning  preachers  in 
Lent  from  the  list  of  Deans  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  afternoon 
orrachers  from  the  list  of  Queen's  Chaplains, 
or  to  resort  to  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  if  deemed  desirable. 

The  fee  payable  by  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  in  consideration  of  having  his  duty 
pei-f.»nurd  by  a  deputy,  when  he  is  called 
upon  by  Il.r  Majesty  to  preach  in  Lrnt,nl 
either  the  C'haprl  Koyal,  St.  James's,  or  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  is  £4  4s. ;  the  fee 
payable  by  a  D.  an,  .t!o  Us.  ;  and  tin-  fee  pay 
able  by  a  ( 'haplain-in-Onlinary,  t'2  2s.  These 
ueapplieilforthroughthe  Sub-Dean  orthe 
\  of  the  Cheque,  and  are  now  appropriated 
to  the  "  Chapels  Koyal  Fund,"  and  distributed 
rding  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  Chap* Is 
K'iyal  Commissioner. 

Chaplain. —Originally  a  rl-T-ymnn  who 

performed  Divine   Service  in  a  chapel.     The 

name  is  now  applied  to  those  who  are  retained 

by  judges,  sheriffs,  &c.,  in  recognition  of  the 

.dung  to  all  public  duties  and 

tru.-ts.      Bishops'    chaplains   not  only  attend 

them   in  their  public  duties,  but  also  help  in 

examinations  of  candidates  for  orders,   carry 

on  correspondence,  &c.     There  are  thirty-six 

( 'haplains-in-<  )nlinary    to     the    Queen,    who 

.-•  from  the  Crown  £30  annually;  and 

twdve  Honorary  Chaplains,  without  salai  iev. 

Chaplains  are  distinguished  by  a  broad  silk 

:.  worn  in  the  place  of  the  narrow  stole  of 

the  general  clergy. 

Chaplaincies,  FOREIGN,  are  established 
for  the  oenefit  of  British  residents  in  foreign, 
countries.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  t : 
chaplaincies  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  reiim  of  Charles  I.  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  they  still 
continue  so.  •  In  1842  the  Bishopric  of 
Gibraltar  was  founded,  with  jurisdiction  ex 
tending  over  the  chaplaincies  on  the  shoi»> 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
There  has  since  been  added  to  this  jurisdic 
tion  the  chaplaincies  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
throughout  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
i>lands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  ;  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  Practically  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  other  chaplaincies 
than  those  mentioned,  for  he  holds  a  per 
manent  commission  from  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

There   are  three  classes  of   foreign  chap- 
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laincies :  (1)  Those  attached  to  embassies  and 
legations  ;  (2)  those  nominated  in  accordance 
with  the  Consular  Act ;  (3)  chaplaincies  to 
British  residents,  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  appointment  to  the  first  two 
classes  rests  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  obtained 
before  the  appointment  is  completed.  The 
Foreign  Office  has  power  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  any  chaplain  attached  to  embassies, 
legations,  and  consulates.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  class  of  foreign  chaplaincies,  the  chap 
lains  are  usually  nominated  by  the  Conti 
nental  Chaplaincies  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  or 
by  the  congregations  themselves  which  have 
guaranteed  the  income ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bishop's  licence  must  be  obtained.  The 
British  Government  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  few  foreign  chaplaincies, 
but  the  two  societies  above  mentioned  are 
responsible  for  the  incomes  of  the  majority  of 
foreign  chaplains.  In  addition  to  the  per 
manent  chaplaincies  abroad,  there  are  a  great 
number  which  are  kept  up,  for  a  part  of  each 
year,  to  supply 'the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
many  English  travellers. 

Indian  chaplaincies  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  India.  Candidates  for 
junior  chaplaincies  must  have  been  two  years 
in  orders,  and  be  under  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  The  India  Office  provides  a  free  passage ; 
and  after  twenty  years'  service  there  is  a  re- 
tiringpension  of  £365  per  annum.  The  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  usually  required 
by  the  India  Office  before  the  appointment  is 
completed. 

Army  chaplains  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces.  County 
Lunatic  Asylums  must  have  chaplains  in  full 
orders,  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  may  direct  salaried  chap 
lains  to  be  appointed  to  union  workhouses 
under  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  There  are  a  few 
livings  which  can  only  be  held  by  chaplains 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  with  them  receive 
their  half -pay.  Army  chaplains,  if  presented 
to  any  living,  may  retain  their  half-pay. 

Chapter. — A  body  of  clergy  belonging  to 
a  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  canons  and 
prebendaries,  presided  over  by  the  dean.  This 
collegiate  company  came  in  the  eighth  century 
to  be  termed  a  capitulum  ("little  head"),  it 
being  a  kind  of  head,  not  only  to  govern  the 
diocese  in  the  vacation  of  a  bishopric,  but  also 
to  advise  and  assist  the  bishop  in  matters  re 
lating  to  the  Church,  for  the  better  ordering 
and  disposing  of  the  things  thereof,  and  for 
the  confirmation  of  such  leases  of  the  tem 
poralities  and  offices  relating  to  the  bishopric 
as"  the  bishop  shall  make  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  the  chapter  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  diocese.  The  bishop  has 


the  power  of  visiting  the  dean  and  chapt 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  t 
bishop  transacts  as  Ordinary. 

Chapter  -  house.— The     apartment 

hall  in  which  tin-   dean  and  chapter  meet 
transact  their  official  business.   Chapter-hou 
are  of  different  forms  :  thus,  that  of  Cant- 
bury  is  a  parallelogram,  that  of  \Vestmins 
an  octagon. 

Charge. — (1)  Th»  tpiritnal  care  oi  a  pas 

over  his  llock,  or  of  a  bishop  over  his  dioce 
as  in  the    1'rayer  for  the   Clergy   and   Peopv 
"  Send  down  upon  our  Bishops  and  Cura' 
and    all    con  urn  -^rations    committed   to  tbJ 
charge,  the  healthful  spirit  of  Thy  grace." 
(2)  An  address  from  a  bishop  to  his  clei 
at  his  visitation,  in  which  heinstructs,exho: 
or  charges  them  on  matters  of  peculiar  imp( 
ance,  or  takes  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  gent 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  mil 
terial   office.      A  charge  is  addressed  to 
clergy  ;  a  pastoral  letter  principally  to  the  peo 
It  is  also  customary  for  an  archdeacon,  at 
visitation,  to  deliver  a  charge  <>n  those  matl 
which  especially  come  under  his  supervisic 

Charity.— It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
any  reader  that  this  word  represents  the  sfi 
Greek  word  (agape]  which  is  also  transla 
"love."     It  was  the  distinguishing  mark 
which   our   Lord    bade    His   dis.-ipl»-s  m 
their     discipleship     known     to     the     W(  ••< 
(St.  John  xiii.  35).     Th-  n •!'..!•••  the  histon 
Christianity  ought   to   be  a  history  of 
growth  of  charity,  a  record  of  deeds  of  lo 
and  the  history  of  their  failure  is  the  inde: 
the  falling  away  and  of  the  imperfect  real 
tion  of  the  Christian  character  ami  call 
so  much  has  been  achieved,  that  Christ iai 
has    striking    trophies    to    show, 
purity   has    been   exalted,    and   the   rii*h 
position  of  woman  declared  and  admitted 
moralists;  slavery  has  been  judged  o>nti 
to  God's  will;  prison  reforms,  plans  of 
operation,    care   for  the   poor,    internati< 
law, — all  are  fmits  of  the  gift  of  < 
charity  to  men.     [See  Gesta  Christi,  by  C 
Brace,  1882,  in  which  each  of  these  poini 
clearly  established.] 

The  establishment  of  the  religious  Order 
early  times  should  be  mentioned  in  this  ( 
nection.      Some  of  these  were  missionary 
their  character,  intended  for  the  h- 
souls  by  bringing  them   to  the  Fountaii 
Life.     6thers  were  for  the  caro  of  the  s 
and  to  these  latter  the  world  owes  the  foui 
tion  of  hospitals  [HOSPITALS].     At  tli 
time,  among  the  many  Orders  in  the  Roi 
Church,  we  have  to  mention  the  Brothers 
Sistei's  of  Charity,  as  the  name  brings  tl 
under  the  present  head. 

brothers     of     Charity.— This     Order 
founded  in  1530,  by  a  Portuir  ie-.-  named  J 
di  Dio.     He  began  by  hiring  a  small  hou? 
Granada  which  he  filled  with  the  object 
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care,  and  worked  so  devotedly  with  them 
it  his  example  was  widely  followed,  and 
OM  his  death  the  Order  was  founded, 
.ose  of  this  Order  do  not  study  at  all,  nor 
jire  to  holy  orders,  and  the  priests  who  are 
.  ivt  (1  amongst  them  can  never  accept  any 
rhcr  dignities.  As  their  founder  went 
jry  day  to  beg  for  the  sick,  crying  as  he 
•nt  along,  with  a  loud  voice,  Do  good,  my 
'krtn<  for  the  love  of  God,  the  Brothers  of 
is  Order  are  called  in  Italy,  Fatte  ben 
atelli.  Tourists  on  any  Rhine  steamer  will 
member  meeting  some  of  them  going 
iher  and  thither  on  their  benevolent  work. 
icy  abound  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Franer,  as 
'11  as  in  Germany. 

\  of  Charity. — This  expression  in- 
ides  many  Orders  of  unmarried  woim-n  in 
e  Koman  Church,  but  the  two  most  pro- 
ment  are  the  "  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
ml,"  and  "  The  Daughters  of  St.  Charles 
irromro."  Some  account  of  the  foundation 

the  iirst  of  these  will  be  given  under 
IXCEXT  DE  PAUL.  That  of  the  second  dates 
jm  1652.  Epiphanius  Louys,  Abbot  of 
stival,  in  that  year  gathered  some  sisters 
rving  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
meo  at  Nancy,  formed  them  into  an  Order, 
id  gave  them  a  rule  of  life.  They  were  to 
ve  their  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
id  of  children.  They  have  done  admirable 
rvice  among  the  poor,  and  it  was  the  re- 
ignition  of  this  good  which  brought  about 
6  revival  of  sisterhoods  in  the  Church  of 
ngland  in  this  century.  [SISTERHOODS.] 

Charity  Commission.— A  body 

"ated  in  1853,  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
cts.  The  munificent  endowments  provided 
/  the  piety  of  past  ages  for  educational  and 
writable  purposes  having  been  too  often  per 
iled  and  misused,  the  Legislature  passed 
ic  Acts  we  have  just  named  (16  and  17  Viet. 
137,  amended  by  18  and  19  Viet.  c.  124, 
id  20  and  21  Viet.  c.  76).  Under  these  Acts, 
le  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
rown,  have  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities 
i  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
leir  objects  and  administration.  The 
•ustees  of  every  charity  are  required  to  send 
yearly  account  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
atute  does  not  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
or  to  the  Universities. 

Charles.— Several  emperors  of  the  Teu- 
mic  Empire  have  borne  this  name,  the 
liief,  so  far  as  the  history  of  Religion  is 
oncerned,  being  the  first  and  the  iiftli. 
'he  first,  called  The  Great,  is  commonly 
nown  by  the  French  version  of  his  name, 
Charlemagne.  He  was  born  about  742  at 
ae  Castle  of  Ingelheim,  near  Mayence,  and 
rowned  King  of  the  Franks  at  Noyon  in 
68,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Pepin 
he  Short.  He  began  his  reign  by  the  defeat 
I  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascon?.  The 


death  of  his  brother  Carloman  made  him  the 
sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  France. 

The  next  year  he  overthrew  the  Saxons 
near  Osnaburg,  and  demolished  the  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  their  false  god,  Irmensol. 
About  this  time,  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lom 
bards,  continuing  his  predecessor's  design  of 
humbling  the  Roman  pontiffs,  attacked  Pope 
Stephen  and  Adrian  his  successor,  who  begged 
Charles's  assistance ;  whereupon  he  led  a 
powerful  army  into  Italy  in  771,  overthrew 
Desiderius,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  in  776,  two  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation.  The  victorious  prince  then  visited 
the  Pope,  and  confirmed  the  gift  his  father  had 
made  the  Church  by  the  addition  of  the  terri 
tory  of  Sabina,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and 
Beneventum. 

After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  a  second  time 
against  the  Saxons,  and  forced  their  king, 
Witikind,  to  receive  baptism. 

The  same  zeal  for  religion  set  Charles  upon 
a  journey  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens  in 
778.  He  won  great  victories  over  them,  but 
as  he  was  returning  from  Spain  with  a  very 
rich  booty,  his  army  was  set  upon  in  the 
narrow  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  Gascons,  who  then  lived  on  theft  and 
robbery.  This  disaster  was  the  theme  of  many 
a  romance  of  song. 

At  last,  after  engaging  in  many  other  wars, 
ho  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at 
Rome,  in 800,  by  Leo  III.,  the  Eastern  Em 
peror,  Nicephorus,  consenting,  and  agreeing 
that  the  Statt-  of  Venice  should  be  the  limit 
of  both  empires.  Charles  took  the  name  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  first  two  Emperors 
of  Rome,  with  the  spread  and  the  two-headed 
eagle  to  symbolise  respectively  the  Roman  and 
the  German  Empire.  This  was  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Caesars,  and  was 
known  as  "the  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  the  first 
adjective  signifying  the  sanction  which  it  re 
ceived  from  the  Church.  It  lasted,  though 
after  the  sixteenth  century  much  shorn  of  its 
splendour,  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it.  Charles  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  was  buried  there  in  814.  There  are 
many  relics  of  him  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Charles  was  a  great  patron  of  learning ; 
always,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  had  read  to 
him  either  history  or  some  book  of  St.  Augus 
tine.  He  collected  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nations  which  had  become  subject  to  him, 
gathered  learned  men  to  his  Court  (among 
them  the  English  Alcuin),  and  founded  uni 
versities  and  schools  of  learning. 

His  dynasty,  known  in  history  as  the  Carlo- 
vingian,  or  Karling,  divided  itself  after  his 
death.  Three  main  divisions  sprang  from  it, 
Italy,  Germany,  France.  His  influence  lasted 
in  all  these  countries  long  after  his  family 
had  ceased  to  rule.  But  each  nation  took  its 
lino  diverse  from  the  others,  and  in  Germany 
only  did  the  Imperial  form  of  government 
prevail.  France  slowly  became  a  consolidated 
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monarchy   under  the   descendants   of   Hugh 
1'apet ;  Italy  became  a  collection  of  republics. 

Charles  V.  [1500—1558],  the  grandson, 
by  liis  father,  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  by  his  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  became  King  of  Spain  in  1516,  and 
Emperor  in  1519.  His  accession  witn 
the  beginning  of  the  mighty  religious  struggle 
m  Germany  [LUTHER],  and  Charles  had  also 
heavy  troubles  in  Spain,  owing  to  the  disutlV.-- 
tion  excited  in  the  Spaniards  by  his  love  of  his 
Flemish  kindred  ;  and  added  to  this,  there  was 
tlit:  jealousy  of  France  under  Francis  I.,  and  of 
the  Topes,  who  beheld  with  alarm  his  great 
power  in  holding  two  kingdoms.  All  this, 
however,  belongs  more  to  secular  than  to  reli 
gious  history.  The  Lutheran  movement  was 
the  cause  of  tierce  fightingall  through  Charles's 
reign.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Philip  with 
Mary  of  England  had  serious  consequences  in 
our  own  country.  Somewhat  less  than  two 
\vars  before  his  death  he  abdicated,  and  re 
tired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Xuste,  in  Estre- 
madura. 

Charnock,  STEPHEN  [1628  —  1680],  a 
celebrated  Puritan  divine.  He  was  educated 
first  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  whence 
hp  removed  to  Oxford  in  1649,  and  ob 
tained  a  Fellowship  at  New  College  by  the 
Parliamentarian  interest.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Ireland  as  Chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  On  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  disqualified 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  he  preached 
with  much  success  in  private  meetings.  His 
great  work,  Discourses  on  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  God,  has  many  times  been  re 
printed,  and  his  collected  writings  are  pub 
lished  in  Nichols's  edition  of  Standard  Divines. 

Charterhouse.— This  word  is  an  Angli 
cised  form  of  the  word  Chartreux,  indicating 
thq  Carthusian  monastery  [CARTHUSIANS]  near 
Smithfield,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  a 
military  gentleman  of  great  reputation,  born 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray.  He  was  first 
Banneret  and  afterwards  made  Knight  of 
the  Garter  by  King  Edward  III.  In  1349, 
during  the  terrible  "  Black  Death,"  he  pur 
chased  a  piece  of  ground  of  thirteen  acres 
near  Smithfield,  called  "Spital  Croft,"  and 
caused  it  to  be  enclosed  and  consecrated  fox  a 
burying-place,  and  in  the  year  following^  M 
Stow  reports,  from  an  old  inscription,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  buried 
there.  Not  long  after,  he  built  a  chapel  on 
the  spot,  where  offerings  were  made  for  the 
deceased:  and  in  the  year  1371  he  founded 
a  house  of  Carthusian  monks,  which  he  built 
in  honour  of  the  "  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
God."  Sir  Walter  died  in  1371,  and  was 
buried  in  this  monastery.  At  the  Dissolution 
of  the  abbeys  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  rents  of 
the  Charterhouse  amounted  to  £642  Os.  4£d. 
The  then  Prior,  being  commanded  to  renounce 


the  Pope's  supremacy    and  acknow* 
King  in  his  st<-ail,  refused  to  submit,  and  wj 
hanged  at  his  gate  for  his  non-compliunc 
and  the  monastery  1..  stowed  upon  Sir  Thorn 
Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Common 
His     only     daughter     Margaret,     marryii 
Thomas    Howard,    Duke     of     Norfolk,    t) 
Charterhouse  passed  to  the  Hous.   of  Noifol 
and  thence  to  Thomas,    Karl  of   Suil'ulk, 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Sutto 
A  new  history  now  begins.     Sutton  v. 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  1531,  of  an  ancient  ai 
honourable  family.     II.   Mudied  at  Cambrid. 
in  the  Colleges  of  MagduU-n  and  Jesus,  toea« 
of    which    he    left    £500    by    will.       Ait 
travelling  extensively  on  the   Contin.  nt, 
became    steward   to    the    Earl   of  Wai-wii 
and   secretary  to   the  Earl  of   Leu> 
whose  interest  he  was  made  Paymaster  to  t 
Northern  Army,  Victualler  to  the  Navy,  a; 
Commissioner  for  the  l'ii/e-.      lit   was  snai* 
in  several  public  farms,  a   partner  in  foreif , 
adventures,  especially  in   .Muscovy  and   llai 
burg,   insomuch   that   he   had  no    !• 
thirty  agents  or  factors  abroad,  and  lie  \v 
full  of  charitable  work-,  of  which  tl 
us  was  one  of  the  great-  -t.     II 
was  to  erect  and  endow  a  hospital  at  llallin 
bury  Bouchers,  in  Essex,  and  for  this  j.urjx 
he  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament.  <i  .lac. 
But  he  altered  his  mind,  and  purchased  t-H 
Carthusian  monastery  of  the  Earl  of  Suffc 
for£13,000.   In  1611  heobtained  1  ttera  pat. 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  hi> 
at  the  Charterhouse. 

After  Sutton's  death,  in  December  the  sai 
year,  the  title  was  contested,  but  unsuccessful  u 
by  Baxter,  his  nephew,  who  was  heir-at-la  - 
"  The  governours  of  this  noble  foundatioi 
says  an  account  written  in  17 ill,  "are  to  ' 
sixteen,  of  which  the  Master  is  one,  most  of  t 
rest  being  either  Lords  Spiritual  or  Temper 
The  persons  maintained  in  the  hospital  t 
chiefly  old  gentlemen  and  children.  Fix 
the  constitution  admits  fourscore  ancient  m 
who  have  been  bred  to  a  military  profesni 
and  been  serviceable  to  tlieir  king  and  counti 
or  else  decayed  merchants  who  have  lo>t  th 
estates  by  unavoidable  accidents;  or  anci< 
householders  who  have  formerly  lived  cred 
ably  in  the  world." 

Military   men   have  the  preference,  bei 
admitted  ten  years  younger  than  members 
other  classes.      The*  persons   are  chosen 
particular  governors,  every  one  in  his  tu 
There  are  forty  boys  at  school,  chosen  by  i 
governors  in  the  same  methods.     They  , 
only  capable  of  admission  bet  wren  the 
ten  and  fifteen,  and  are  to  continue  in  ti 
not  more  than  eight  years.     These  boys,  ui 
their  removal  to  Oxford  or  Cambria;:",  b 
£20  per  annum  allowed  them  for  eiglr 
The  number  of  such,  however,  must  not  < 
ceed  twenty-nine  at  one  time.     The  r< ma 
der  of  the  forty-four  ai  ;  f.  >r  appr< 

tices,  are  taught  the  elements  of  education,  a 
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ave  £40  allowed  to  put  them  out.   The  yearl 

avenue  amounts  to  £5,391  13s.  8d. 

By  the  scheme  approved  by  the  Charit 

omrnissioners  in  1872,  on  the  removal  of  th 

•hool  to  Godalming,  there  are  to  be  on  th 

•undation  a  number  of  Poor  Brothers,  no 

cceeding  eighty,  nominated  and  appointee 

v-  the  governors.     They  are  to  be  deservin 

en  of  good  character,  in    decayed    circum 

i  ances,  being  or  having  been  officers  in  th 

•  -my  or  navy,  clergymen,  merchants,  or  per 

I  ns  engaged  in  trading,  professional,  agricul 

ral,  or  other  similar  occupations,  who  hav 

•come  reduced  by  misfortune  or  accident  with 

t  their  own  wilful  default,  and  they  must  be 

<t  less  th;iii  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  o 

•  •ir  appointment.     These  Poor  Brothers  hav 

rnished  rooms  in  the  hospital,  and  certain 

owances  of  food  and  money,  and   dine  in 

e  common  hall,  while  for  those  who  are  sic! 

infirm  duly  qualified  nurses  are  provided. 

In  the  school,  under  the  new  scheme,  there 

?  always  to  be  on  the  foundation  not   l.-.v* 

in  thirty  junior  and  thirty  senior  scholars 

3  former  elected  by  general  competitive  ex- 

.  illations  and  the  latter  elected   after  ex- 

;  iiiation  from   such   boys  as  have  been  in 

«1  at  least  twelve  months  previous  to 

.mencement  of  the  examination.    There 

ten  exhibitions,  which  can  be  held  by 

low  a  certain  age,  and  twenty  exhibi- 

1  as  tenable  by  those  who  have  left  the  school, 

i  1  have  gone  to  any  university  in  the  United 

J  igdom,  or  any  other  special  place  of  eduea- 

t  a.     The  old  premises  of  the  Charterhouse 

-hool  are   now   occupied   by  the  Merchant 

r- dors'  School. 

3hartophylax. — In  ancient  monasteries 
a  officer  who  had  care  of  the  charters  and 
t  -deeds.  The  name  gradually  came  to  be 
a  .lied  to  the  officer  who  acted  as  the  bishop's 
irate  secretary,  and  to  this  day  the  office 
riains  among  the  Uniate  Greeks  of  the 
Mrian  empire,  the  chartophylax  directing 
t  business  of  the  bishop's  court,  and  being 
P representative  in  the  Cathedral  chapter. 

'hasnble    (Lat.   casufa,  a   diminutive  of 

«'•.  "a  cottage").— St.  Isidore  of  Seville  de- 

>  l»es  the  chasuble  as  "  a  garment  furnished 

hood."  and  says  that,  "  like  a  small 

"  it  "covers  the  whole  person."    This 

g  nent  was  the  s.ime  as  thepanula,  orptaneta, 

B  outer    garment    worn    by   the    humbl.  r 

It  was  without  sleeves,  made  in  one 

Pe  throughout,  circular,   or  almost  so,  in 

*J  >e,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  centre  for 

J  head  to  pass  through.     For  the  first  three 

»   at  least   the    chasuble,    or    casula, 

worn  by  clergy  and   laity  alike   as   an 

•Jof-door  dress,  and  also  by  the  clergy  in 

B   worship;    but   it  was  usual  for  the 

ej  *y  to  keep  chasubles  specially  for  worship 

r  gradually  the  Church  vestments  became 

r  and   more   splendid    in   material    and 

aentation  than  those  used  for  ordinary 


purposes.  Hence  the  chasuble  became  u 
distinctively  sacred  vestment.  It  is  reserved 
now  for  the  officiating  priest  at  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  Church ;  and,  since  the  Westerton 
judgment,  it  has  been  worn  by  many  clergy 


CHA3DBLE. 

in  the  English  Church  when  administering 
the  Holy  Communion.  [()KV\MIMX  RIHRIC.] 
A-  worn  now,  the  chasuble  has  no  hood,  and 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  shape  has  he,  n 
considerably  altered, 

Cheke,  SIR  JOHN,  was  IK, MI  in  1 514.    The 
son  of   a  gentleman    at    Cambridge,   he  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  where  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  and  rniveiMty  Orator;    and, 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar,  and 
particularly  of   an   extraordinary   linguist,  he 
became  the  iirst    Regius   rr«'t'e>sor  oi'  < 
and  was  the  main  instrument  of  reviving  the 
study  of  that  language  in  Kn-land.      He   was 
sent  for  to  the  Court  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
and    made    preceptor   to  Edward    I'lineo   of 
\Vahs,   which    employment   he   managed   to 
such  great  satisfaction  that,  after  the  death  of 
King  Henry,  he  was  knighted  by  Kdward  VI. 
Sir  John  Cheke  kept  up  a  learned  correspon- 
denee    with   Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Thomas 
Elliot,  and  Ascham ;    with  Sturmius,  Came- 
rarius,   and   several   other   eminent    scholars 
beyond   wva.     Soon  after  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  Sir  John  Cheke  was  stripped  of  all 
^iis  wealth  for  joining  in  the  attempt  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  the  score  of  re- 
igion.   He  retired  into  Germany,  and  settling 
at  Strasburg,  was  chosen  Greek  Professor  there. 
But  in  the  year  1554,  going  from  Strasburg 
to  Brussels,  to  visit  the  English  ambassadors 
and  some  other  friends  of  his  in  those  j tarts, 
10  was  s<  i/ed.  in  his  journey  between  Ant 
werp  and  Brussels,  by  some  of  King  Philip's 
Jourt,    who   hurried   him   into   a   ship,    and 
)rought  him  to  England,  where  he  was  irru 
>risoned  in  the  Tower.    Here,  under  pressure, 
ic    recanted,    returned    to    the    Church    of 
lome,  and  recovered  his  wealth.    But  he  died 
in  September,  1557]  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
is  recantation.    He  lies  buried  in  St.  Alban's, 
Vood   Street.      A   curious   old   manor-house 
)elonging  to  him,  and  still  bearing  his  arms,  is 
o  l.e  seen  at  Mottistone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Cheke's  writings  are  many,  chiefly  on  Greek 
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studies,  and  they  were  valuable  in  their  day 
because  of  his  profound  scholarship. 

Chelidoiiius. — A  bishop  deposed  by  St. 
Hilary  of  Aries  in  a  council  held  there  in 
444,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  judge  ;it 
a  trial  for  life  and  death  before  his  ordination, 
and  that  the  canons  barred  ordination  to 
persons  in  such  circumstances.  Chelidoiiius 
went  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Leo; 
Hilary  followed  him,  and  entreated  the  Pope 
not  to  disturb  the  existing  law  of  the  Church. 
He  also  complained  that  some  Gallican  bishops 
who  had  been  justly  deposed  in  their  own 
country,  officiated  without  restraint  in  Rome, 
and  when  Leo  announced  his  intention  of 
convening  a  synod  to  settle  the  cause,  Hilary 
resigned  his  see,  declaring  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  supported.  In  the  end, 
Leo  restored  Chclidonius  to  his  see,  though 
Hilary  ceased  not  to  protest,  and  to  declare 
that  Chelidonius  continued  deposed;  and 
this  notwithstanding  Pope  Leo's  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Province  of  Vienna,  affirming 
his  judgment.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
authors  of  the  time  of  what  see  Chelidonius 
was  bishop,  though  Francis  Chiffletius  posi 
tively  assorts  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Besan^on, 
giving  as  his  authority  a  MS.  of  St.  Romanus 
discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Claude.  This 
opinion  has  been  followed  by  a  great  many 
learned  men ;  but  Quesnel,  in  his  dissertations 
upon  Leo,  proves  that  this  Life  of  St.  Romanus 
is  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  is  undeserving  of  credit. 

Cherubic  Hymn. — The  name  given 
by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  hymn  Ter- 
sanctus,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 

Hosts,"  &c. 

Chester,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — This  was  one  of 
six  bishoprics  which  were  founded  out  of  some 
of  the  endowments  of  ancient  monasteries  in 
1541.  It  was  formed  of  portions  cut  off  from 
the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  York,  and  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  parts  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Flint.  The  small  Welsh  portion  of  this 
great  diocese  is  now  annexed  to  that  of  St. 
Asaph;  the  portions  in  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  have  been  restored  to  Carlisle. 
Its  northern  territory  has  been  portioned  off 
among  the  dioceses  of  Ripon,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Wakefield.  The  diocese  of 
Chester  is  now,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
conterminous  with  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
and  it  is  in  the  Province  of  York.  Its  popu 
lation  numbers  646,031,  and  the  endowment 
of  the  see  is  £4,500. 

The  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  were 
occasionally  called  Bishops  of  Chester  in  me 
diaeval  times ;  Peter,  the  first  Norman  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  [A.D.  1072 — 1085], having  removed 
the  seat  of  his  bishopric  from  the  small  city  of 
Lichfield  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
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Thomas  Cart  vmgi 
Nicolas  Stratford     1689 


one  of   Chester;   but   this   arrangement  i 

alti-ivd  by  the  .successor  uf  Bishop  Peter,  t 
there  was  not  any  actual  Bishopric  of  Che* 
until  th«-  Reformation. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
the  Bishops  of  Charter,  with  tin   dates  of  tfa 
incumbencies,  from  the   foundation  of  the 
to  the  present  tune  : — 


Accession. 

John  Bird  .  .  1541 
George  Coates  .  1554 
Cuthbert  Scott  .  1556 
WilluunDownham  1561 
\VilliamChadertou  1579 
Hunli  Hellott  .  1595 
Kichard  Vaughan  1597 
George  Lloyd  .  1605 
Thomas  Morton 
John  Bridgmau 
Brian  Walton 
Henry  Fern 
George  Hall 
John  Wilkina 
John  Pearson 


William  Dawes  . 
Francis  Gastrell  . 
Samuel  Pepioe 
Eduiuud  Keeue  . 
William  Marklmm 
Beilby  Porteus  . 
William  Cleaver  . 
Hen.  W.  Mujeudie 
Boveyer  K.  Sparke 
(ieoixelieurv  Law 
Charles  J.  Blum- 

field    . 

John  Biril  Sumuer 
John  Graham  . 
William  Jaccbson 
William  Stubba  . 


The  Cathedral  of   Chester   is  the  anc 
abbey  church  belonging  to  the  Monaster 
St.  Wcrburirh.  that  of  St.  John  the   Baj 
having  been  used  by  the  tw.i  Norman  Bis! 
of   Lichfield  while   they   occuj 
the  scut  of  the  Litter  bishopric.     It 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church  d» 
St.  Peter  and  St".  Paul,  which  was  the  mot 
church  of   Chester   when   the    relics  of 
Werburgh   [WKIUUKGH,   ST.]  were  renv 
thither  from  H anbury  in  the  year  87-'),  n( 
two    hundred   }  r   her    death. 

church  was  rebuilt  in  the   t.-uth  c-  ntur 
Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and  his 
Bthelfied,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  re-dedic 
in  the  name  of  the  saint  who>.-  >hrine  it  1 
In  the  year   1095  it  was  again  rebuilt, 
tinned  intou  Benedictine  mona>t   ry  by  1 
Lupus,  Karl  of  Chester,  under  the  dire< 
<>f    St.    Ansclm,   Archbishop  of    Canterb 
but  this  Norman    cathedral   became  rui 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  am 
disappeared.     Of   the  present  cathedral, 
i  a. stern  part  is  Early  English,  ha\ 
built  at  various   periods   between    1 1 94 
1230.     The  lower  portion  of  the  r 
building  belongs  to  the  Decorated  or  1 
century  period,  while  the  upper  part  oJ 
central  tower,  the  transept  and  ivtve,  are 
pendicular,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  of  th 
terior  casing   of    the    church,   all  this 
having  been  constructed  at  some  time  bet 
1485  and  1537.     The  modern  rest 
an  estimated  cost  of  £50,000,  was  begt 
1844.    When  the  see  of  Chester  was  fom 
in    1541,  the    dedication    of    tin-    chun-h 
altered   to   that    of    Christ   and   the   Bl    ' 
Virgin. 

The  cathedral  establishment   consists     ! 
dean,     four     canons,    twenty-four    hon<    • 
canons,  and  four  minor  canons  ;  and  its  un 
merits  amount  to  about  £4,000  a  year. 
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Chester-le-Street,  BISHOPRIC  OF.—  The 

;   of    Lindisfarne  was   transferred   to   this 
ice  —  anciently  known  as  Cuneacester,  from 
situation    on    the   river    Cone  —  between 

Accession. 
Thomas  Rushook    1385 
Richard  Mitford  .     1390 
Robert  Waldby     .    1396 
Robert  Reade       .     1;;  "7 

Accession. 
George  Carleton  .     1619 
RichardMontague    1628 
Brian  Duppa         .     1638 
Henry  King           .     1642 

irham  and  Newcastle,  in  A.D.  900,  Cutheard 
ing   the  first  of  seven  bishops,  the  last  of 

Stephen  Patrmgton  1417 
Henry  de  la  Ware    1418 
John  Kemp           .     1421 

Peter  Gunning      .     1670 
Ralph  Brideoake-    1675 
Guy  Carleton        .     1678 

aom  died  in  A.D.  990 

,  when  the  see  was  re- 

Thomas  Poltou    .     1421 

John  Lake     •        .     1685 

oved   to    Durham. 

PDuRHAM.     BISHOPRIC 

John  Rickingale  .     1426 

Simon  Patrick      .     1689 

.]     Some  crosses,  with  interlaced  work  of 
ry  early  days,  still  remain  as  a  memorial  of 

Simon  Sydenham    1431 
Richard  Praty      .     1438 
Adam  Moleyns     .     1446 

Robert  Grove        .    1691 
John  Williams     .     1696 
Thomas  Manning- 

e  see. 

Reginald  Peacock    1450 

ham    .        .        .     1709 

Accession. 

Accession. 

John  Arundel       .     1459 

Thomas  Bowers  '.     1722 

itheard      .        .      900 
Ired             .        .      915 

Sexhelm        .        .      947 
Ealdred         .        .      957 

Edward  Story       .     1478 
Richard  Fitz  James  1503 

Edward  Wadding- 
ton              .         .     1724 

igred          .        .      923 

Elfsy              .        .      968 

Robert    Sherborn    1508 

Francis  Hare        .     1731 

utred         .        .      944 

Richard  Sampson    1536 

Matthias  Mawson     1740 

George  Day           .     1543 

William  Ashburn- 

Chichester,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  —  This  repre- 
rits  the  more  ancient  bishopric  of  the  South 
ixons,  or  of  Sussex,  the  seat  of  which  was 

John  Scory           .     1552 
John  Christopher- 
son      .        .        .     1557 
William  Barlow  .     1559 

ham    .         .        .     1754 
John  Bnckner      .     1798 
Robert  James  Carr    1824 
Edward  Maltby   .     1831 

y.     Sussex  was  for  about  five  years 

Richard  Curlew  .     1570 

William  Otter       .     1836 

..D.  680  —  684]  the  missionary  field  of  the 
stless  Wilfrid,  now  Bishop  of  York,  now  of 

Thomas  Bickley  .     1586 
Antony  Watson   .     1596 
Launcelot       An- 

Phil.    N.  Shuttle- 
worth         .        .     1840 
Ashurst  T.  Gilbert    1842 

exham,  now  of   Ripon,  now  of  the  South 

drewes       .        .     1605 

Richard  Duruford    1870 

ixons,  now  again  of  York.     But  Sussex  still 

Samuel    Harsnett    1609 

mained  for  some  time  under  the   pastoral 
re  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  ;  and  it  was 
)t  until  the  year  709  that  Eadbert,  Abbot  of 
6    Monastery   of   Selsey,    was    consecrated 
ishop  of  Selsey.     He  was  the  first  of  twent  y- 
fo  bishops  who  for  three  centuries  [A.D.  709 
-1070]  ruled  the  diocese  now  known  as  that 
Chichester.     Ethelric,  the   last  Bishop  of 
elsey,  was  deprived  and  imprisoned,  in  his 
:treme  old  age,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
id  Stigand,  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  was 

The  cathedral  of  the  Bishops  of  Sussex  was 
originally  at  Selsey,  which  the  sea  has  long 
ago  engulphed  in  its  encroachments  upon  the 
smith    c<,,,st,    although   its    ruins   were    still 
visible  in  >hallo\v  water  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     A  relic  of  it  still  remains  in  the 
shape  of  two  large  sculptured  slabs  of  By- 
xantine    character,    representing    the   raising 
of   Lazarus,   which  are   now  built   into   the 
wall  of  the  south-choir  aisle  of  the  present 

>pointed  in  his  place.    At  the  same  time  the 
•e  was  removed  from  the  fast  disappearing 
llage  of  Selsey  to  the  town  of  Chichester. 
The  population  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester 

c&  t  n  (  k  (  I  r.g  1  1  . 
When  the  see  was  removed  to  Chichester, 
in  1070,  the  Church  of  the  Benedictine  monas* 
ti-ry  of  St.  Peter  became  the  cathedral  for  a 

umbers  489,550.     The  income  of  the  see  is 
4,200. 

time,   but  a   new  one  was   soon   commenced 
ii'  ar  the  same   site,  and  completed  in   1108. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ninety  -two 
[shops    who    have   presided    over   first   the 
ingdom  of    Sussex,    and    subsequently  the 
junty  of  Sussex,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
ishopric  :  — 

After  being  twice  damaged  by  fire,  this  church 
was  restored  and  much  enlarged  by  Bishop 
Seffrid,  the  second  of  that  name  [A.D.  1180  — 
1204].     Much  of  the  ancient  Norman  church 
still  remains,  but  additions  of  Early  English 

SEL  ci?  xr 

and  Decorated  work  are  to  be  seen  crowning 

Accession. 

Accession. 

the  older  constructions  or  encasing  them  in 

adbert                       709 

Bernepe                       fi09 

every  part,  the  cathedral  being  completed,  as 

olla     .                       714 

Wnlfhun                      931 

it  stood  till  modern  times,  bv  a  beautiful  cen 

i£ga     .                       733 
luberht                       (?) 

Alfred                           944 
Eadhelm                      963 

tral  spire,  erected  in 

the  fifteenth   century. 

sa        .                       765 

Ethelgar                      980 

This  spire  fell  in  ruins 

on  February  21,  1861. 

islehere                     780 

Ordbriht                        989 

After  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the  dis 

otta     .                       785 
/iohthun                    789 
•thelwulf                    811 

Elmer    .                     1009 
Ethelric                       1032 
Grimketel                  1039 

aster,  the  task  was  found  to  be   impossible, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  workmen  had 

enr  d                         824 

Mecca    .                      1047 

abandoned  it,  "  the  spire  was  seen  to  incline 

utheard                    fc6U 

Ethelric                      1058 

slightly  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to  descend 

CHICHESTER. 

perpendicularly  into  the  church,  as  one  tele 

Accession. 

Accession 

scope  tube  slides  into  another,  the  mass  of  the 

tiprand         .        .     1075 

Ralph  Neville       .     1224 

tower  crumbling  beneath  it,"  the  fall  being 

'Offrid          .        .    1087 
alph  Luffa  .        .     1091 
^ttrid  d'Escures    1125 
[»ary   .        .        .     1147 

Richard  de  Wych    1245 
John  dim  ping     .     12.54 
Stephen  Berksted    1262 
Gilbert  de  S.  Leo- 

completed  in  a  few  seconds.     The   spire  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cathedral  which  its 
fall  had  destroyed  were  at  once  rebuilt  through 

ohnGreenford   .    1174 

fard    .        .        .     1288 

the  zeal  of  the  famous  Dean  Hook,  the  top 

effrid  .        .        .     H80 
•imon  de  Wells    .     l-jot 
-chard  le  Poor   .     1215 

John  Langton       .     1305 
Robert  Stratford  .     13  M 
William  de  Lynn  .     i:tf>-' 

stone  of  the  former  being  laid  in  June,  1866. 
The  cathedral  body  of  Chichester  consists 

Uphof  Wareham    1218 

William  Reaiie     .    13US       of  a  dean,  four  canons  residentiary,  a  precentor, 
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chancellor,  and  treasurer,  twenty-nine  pre 
bendaries,  and  four  minor  canons  ;  and  the  en 
dowments  yield  about  £5,000  a  year  income. 

Childermas.— A  popular  name  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  third  day 
after  Christmas.  "  Childer  "  is  still  the  com 
mon  form  of  the  plural  word  "  children  "  in 
the  North  of  England  and  elsewher*  . 

Chiliasts,  or  Millennarians.—  Those 

who  believe  that  after  the  List  .Judgment 
the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand  years  upon 
the  earth,  and  enjoy  all  kinds  of  in: 
pi  "tsures.  It  is  said  that  1'apias,  liishop 
of  Iliorapolis,  who  lived  in  the  second  cent  my, 
and  was  disciple  to  St.  John.  was  the  lirst 
to  hold  this  opinion.  The  ar.thority  of  his 
name,  supported  by  some  i  in  th" 

Book  of  Revelation,  brought  a  great  m  my 
of  the  primitive  fathers  to  believe  in  it.  as. 
for  example,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Tertullian.  The  Chiliasts  were  condemned 
by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  synod  held  at  I  lorn- • 
against  the  Apollinarians.  The  opinion  has 
constantly  been  revived,  and  is  held  by  many 
still,  who  base  their  views  upon  their  inter 
pretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Chillingworth,  WILLIAM.— A  learned 
theologian,  who  was  born  in  1602,  at  Oxford, 
where  his  father,  William  Chillingworth,  was 
at  one  time  mayor.  He  was  admitted  to 
Trinity  College,  in  that  University,  in  June, 
1618,  and  was  B.A.  18th  June,  1620, 
M.A,  16th  March,  1623,  Follow  10th  June, 
1628.  Chillingworth  could  not  fail  to  be  at 
tracted  by  the  Romish  controversy  which  was 
then  prevalent,  and  which  had  received  a 
special  impetus  through  the  marriage  of  King 
Charles  I.  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  The  Jesuit  Fisher,  Laud's  great 
opponent  in  this  controversy,  had  so  much 
power  with  Chillingworth  that  he  joined  the 
Roman  Church  in  1629,  and  settled  himself 
at  the  Douay  College.  But  he  did  not  re- 
mini  a  Romanist  long:  his  keen  love  of  in 
quiry,  and  impatience  of  evasive  answers, 
soon  unsettled  him,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  his  godfather  (being  at  the  time  of 
Chillingworth's  birth  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford),  and  was  then  Bishop  of 
London,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  lurk 
to  the  Church  of  England.  His  Fellow 
ship  he  had  of  course  forfeited,  but  still 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  employed  him 
self  writing  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
For  in  his  high  conscientiousness  he  could  not 
take  orders,  and  so  open  up  to  himself  the 
»vay  to  a  profession.  He  might  have  been 
ordained,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  received 
preferment  from  Laud,  but  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  party  led  to 
his  chief  work,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  which  was  published  in 


1638.  It  was  written  principally  at  tl 
house  of  Lord  Falkland,  whoso  guest  he  fr 
quently  was,  enjoying  there  constant  inte 
course,  not  only  with  his  noble  host,  hut  wi 
Hall  and  Selden.  When  finished,  the  boo 
through  laud's  endeavour.-,  wa-  dedicated 
the  king. 

A  sentence  out  of  this  work  h;is  becor 
such  a  by-word,  that  Chillingworth  is  n 
only  better  known  by  it  than  by 

Ahich  he  has  written,  but  it  is  the  so 
thin^  by  which  to  most  men  h-   is   , 
all.     We   will  quote  him  :— "  By  th- 
of    Protestants  I   do  not    understand  the  dc 
trine  of    Luther,   or  Calvin,  or  Melanctho- 
nor  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  or  ' 
nor  the    Catechism   of   Heidelberg,   nor  t 
Articles  of  the  Chun-hoi1   Kn-land;  no,  nj 
the  harmony  of   1'rototant    Confessions;  b< 
that  wh«-n-in  they  ;ill  a^rree,  and  wi. 
all  subscribe    with   a   peater  harm- 
perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  act  ions,  "that 

i  /   -     '    "'     I:, hie  OJH 

t/ir  rrlii/ivH  nf  I',  .        Th.    ..  ntence  I  • 

been  mischievously  used,  age  after  age. 
has  been  quoted  by  way  of  closiiu  the  d< 
to  legitimate  criticism.  Vet  Chillingwoi 
only  meant  that  the  BiluY  is  a  perfect  rule 
faith  and  practice,  and  certainly  never  drea 
of  his  dictum  heinir  u.-ed  aurun-t  the  rights 
historical  inquiry  <-r  criticism. 

Dean  Plumptre  has  written  an  admiral 
monograph  on  Chillingworth  in  a  coll« 
tion  of  lectures  enti'  /  , 

Theology  [1877].      He   pronoun..  ,    Chiliii 
worth's  a   second-class    treatise,    acute   a 
accurate,  but  in  no  sense  far— i-hted;  cte 
in  convicting  opponents  of  bad  lo-ic,  buti  • 
where  displaying  a  power  of  surveying  1   < 
whole  field.      He  says  th.-  book  is'  tcdio 
••    unlike  wliat    it    w..uld    have  been 
Butler  or  Hooker,  instead,  had   had  tl 
troversy  in  hand.     But  at  the  same  • 

':  ikinu;     pa-  ig(  9     in    wh 
Chillingworth    retorts     on 
charge  of  the  "uncertainty"  <-t  1 
of  tlie   want  of  an  infallible  <ruide. 
claims  to  have  an  authoritative  inter 
Sci  ij.tun-  in  their  POJM-. 

His   /..  ;tl    f.ir   t'reei,,m  of    inrjuiry   into 
grounds  of   our  faith,   and    f..r  toleration 
opinion,  led  him  to  some  of  the  nobl-  -t  } 
••:  his  writings.     Thus: — "  I   .  MV  t 
God  will  damn  men  for   errors,   wi. 

v.-  i.  ace  to  tind  out  truth,  but 

have  missed   it,  men   who  are   ;  i 

and  lovers  of  truth,  is  t»  rol>  man  oi   his  c< 
tort  and  God  of  His  goodnos  ;   to  m 
desperate  and  God  a  tyrant."     Su. 
tence  sounds  almost  a  truism  now.  but  it  * 
itnmge  to  minds   which  had  not   yet   lean 
toleration.     It  offended  both  KomanandF 
;estant  dogmatists,   and    the   latter 
more  bitter  than  the    Romani- 
They  called  him,  but  without  any  pi 
evidence,  Arminian,  Socinian,   >,-epti. 
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iey  were  fierce  in  their  denunciations  when 
,••  "no  longer  felt  scruples  as  to  signing  the 
'nirty-nine  Articles,  justifying  his  action 
|y  maintaining  that  the  subscription  was 
one  of  peace  and  union  more  than  of 
I  -lief,"  in  which  opinion  Archbishop  Laud 

said  to  have  supported  him.  He  made 
I  le  subscription  on  the  '20th  of  July,  1638, 
>  hen  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chancellorship 
t:  the  Cathedral  of  Sarum,  with  a  prebend 
ttached;  in  1640  he  was  also  Proctor  in 
i  on  vocation  for  the  Chapter. 

Chilling-worth,  being  a  zealous  Royalist, 
jined  the  king's  army  in  the  civil  war, 
ad  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester 
i  August,  1643,  where  he  constructed 
:<ivaMe  towers  after  the  old  classical 
ishion,  to  attack  the  city  withal.  This  is 
ptbaMy  the  last  instance  of  the  kind. 
ut  before  they  could  be  used  a  Parliamen- 
iry  force,  under  Lord  Essex,  compelled  the 
nyalists  (Sept.  6th)  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
le  winter  of  the  same  year  Chillingworth  was 
•-ir^v.i  in  his  turn,  being  in  the  garrison  of 
rundt  1  Castle,  where  he  fell  ill;  and  when 
ir  William  Waller  took  the  castle,  on  the 
th  of  December,  he  was  removed  to  Chi- 
lester,  where  the  bishop  (Henry  King)  re- 
nved  him ;  here  he  died  in  January,  1644, 
id  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Chillingworth  was  author,  besides  the  work 
ready  named,  of  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical 
accession,  of  some  published  sermons  ;ui'i 
f  other  smaller  works.  They  were  last  pub- 
shed  at  Oxford  (3  vols.,  1838). 

Chimere  (Old  French,  chamarre,  "  a  gown 
coat  "). — The  vestment  in  which  a  bishop 
;   present  ministers,  worn  over  the  rochet, 
hich  is  a  short  and  narrow  surplice.     The 
limere    is   simply    the   usual  outdoor  dress 
of  a  bishop  of  three  hun 
dred  years  ago  appea  i  i  1 1  ^ 
as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
changed    from    red     to 
black   at   the    Reforma 
tion,  and  still  worn  in 
red  on  certain  occasions 
by  Doctors  at  the  Uni 
versities.    It  was  sleeve- 
less,    and    the    lawn 
sleeves    now    worn    are 
the  sleeves  of  the  rochet 
very    much   lengthened 
and  widened:  over  this 
attire    modern     bishops 
mally  put  their  doctor's  hood,  and  so  give  the 
hole  a  more  stately  air.     The  word  chimere 
found  in  different    forms  in   old  French, 
alian,    and    Spanish,     and    in    English    it 
is  had  many  spellings,  as  chimmer,  cymer, 
mar. 

China,  RELIGION  IN.     [MISSIONS.] 

Chirothecae     (Gr.    cheir,   "hand,"   and 

eke,  "case"). —The  embroidered  gloves 
»rmerly  worn  by  bishops,  and  sometimes  by 

KEL.-8* 
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abbots.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  now 
thought  more  consistent  with  the  ministerial 
function  not  to  wear  gloves,  but  in  the 
Romish  Church  they  are  still  used  by  bishops, 
and  by  those  officials  who  carry  staves, 
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canopies,  etc.     They  are  also  callei  maiticce 
(sleeves),  and  wanti  (gants). 

Choir.— This  word,  both  in  its  Latin 
form  of  c/<ort<fi,  and  in  its  English  form 
(once  often  spelt  quire,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Prayer  Book),  has  always  been  used  in 
the  two  senses  (1)  of  the  singers  of  the 
church,  and  (2)  of  the  part  of  the  church 
where  they  sit. 

1.  The  singers  themselves. — A  choir,  and  a 
snrpliced   ch<>ir  too,  was  a  familiar  thing  in 
Divine  Service  long  before  Christianity  [866 
2  Chron    v.   12:    "'The  Levites  which  were 
the   singers,   arrayed   in   white   linen,  stood 
at  the  east    end    of   the  altar"],    and  when 
Christian  worship   was  somewhat  settled  the 
rh"ir   was    introduced    into    it.     Singers    are 
mentioned  by  St.  Au-ustine  (354 — 430);  and 
that  they  were  dressed  in  white  linen  is  stated 
by    Amalarius,    a    writer  on    JJivine     OJfin-s, 
early  in  the  ninth   century.     They  were  at 
one  time  considered  to  form  the  first  minor 
order  of  the  Church,  and  received  a  special 
form  of  ordination  :  this,  however,  was  really 
nothing  more  than  such  a  religious  form  of 
"  admission   to  the   choir  "  as  is  now  often 
used.       They     are     accordingly     not     now 
reckoned  among   minor  orders  even  in    the 
Romish  Church  ;  and  Martene  says,  writing 
early  in  the  last  century  [de  Ant.  EccL   /«'.. 
ii.    18],    "  The  order  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  about  three  hundred  years  ago." 

A  school  of  singers  existed,  of  course ;  and 
it  is  traced  at  Rome  nearly  as  far  back 
as  the  singers  themselves,  probably  owing 
its  origin  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  sixth  century,  from  whom  and  his 
school  we  have  the  familiar  "  Gregorian 
Chant." 

2.  The    singers'  part   of  the  church. — The 
division  of  the  earliest  churches  was  simply 
into  two  parts,  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity ; 
the  sub-division  of  the  former  into  two,  though 
still  early,  is  somewhat  later :  it  is  found  in 
the  Council  of  Toledo  in  the  seventh  century, 
and    the   name     "  chorus "    is   used    in    the 
architectural   sense    of    "  choir."     [CANTOK  ; 
DECANI.] 
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Choragus,  or  choir-ruler  (^Gr.  chorayos, 
•'  leader  of  a  chorus  "). — That  member  of  the 
choir  who  takes  the  lead  in  actual  functions  ; 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the  "  choir 
master,"  or  teacher;  distinct  also  from  the 
precentor,  or  cleric  who  has  charge  of  the 
music  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect. 

Chorepiscopus  —Lit. -rally,  a  country 
bishop  [Gr.  chora,  "  country,"  and  episkopos, 
"bishop"];  sometimes  represented  in  old  Eng 
lish  by  the  odd  word  "  chor-bishop."  An  early 
canon  provided  that  a  bishop  should  always 
have  his  see  in  a  city  or  town,  and  thus  tin •>.- 
chor-episcopi,  first  appointed  late  in  the  third 
century,  to  take  charge  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  very  large  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  considered  as,  so  to  say,  an  inferior  class 
of  bishops.  They  were  of  course,  as  farm 
order  went,  on  a  level  with  others,  though  they 
were  sometimes  consecrated  by  on.-  bishop 
only,  and  were  not,  as  a  rule,  or  without  their 
diocesan's  licence,  allowed  the  higher  epi- 
copal  functions,  such  as  the  giving  of  the 
major  orders  of  deacon  and  priest ;  the  minor 
orders  and  confirmation  they  might  give. 
Later  on,  certainly  in  the  East,  and  perhaps 
in  the  West,  they  received  in  many  cases  no 
proper  consecration  as  bishops,  and  one  ritual 
is  known  for  their  appointment  to  their 
charge  without  imposition  of  hands.  But 
even  then  they  are  stated  to  have  taken,  in 
some  cases,  too  much  upon  them,  to  the  in 
fringing  of  the  diocesan's  authority,  and  this 
led  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  their 
abolition  ;  as  early  as  the  fourth  they  had  been 
restricted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which 
ordered  that  for  the  future  travelling  priests 
should  be  substituted  for  them. 

Chorister. — Any  individual  member  of 
the  choir,  man  or  boy,  though  the  name  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  used  of  the  latter. 
At  cathedrals  the  adult  choristers  are  usually 
called  lay  clerks  or  lay  vicars;  at  Man 
chester,  however,  they  are  simply  "  singing- 
men"  ;  and  at  York,  "  song-men." 

Chrism. — A  compound  of  oil  and  balsam, 
forming  a  sweet  ointment  — 4<  ointment "  is, 
indeed,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Greek— used  in  primitive  time,  and  in 
the  old  English,  as  in  the  modern  Roman 
Church,  at  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi 
nation,  as  also  at  royal  coronations  and  de 
dications,  or  consecrations  of  churches  and 
altars.  The  extreme  unction  of  the  dying  was 
with  simple  oil ;  and  this,  then  called  the  oil 
of  the  catechumens,  was  also  used  at  baptism 
before  the  actual  baptising,  as  the  chrism  was 
after  [Maskell,  Mon.  Hit.,  i.  22].  The  chrism 
was  to  be  obtained  by  parish  priests  from  the 
bishop,  by  whom  both  it  and  the  oil  were  to 
be  consecrated  every  year  on  Maundy  Thurs 
day  ;  many  orders  for  this  may  be  seen  in 
M  atone  [de  Ant.  Eccl.  Kit.,  'iii.  86,  etc.], 
from  the  ninth  century  downwards ;  for  an 


early   order  of    the    English  Church  see  tl 
Leofric  Missal  [ed.  Warren,  p.  257].     But  1 1 
use  of  anointing  in  the  general  sense  is  :1 
older,  at  least  at  baptism,  being  alliKled  to 
Tertullian   as  in   use   in  the    third  centt  < 
[de   Jj(tjj(i*i/t<'.    cap.   7]  ;    nor   does  the  int  i 
duction  of  chrism,  properly  so  called,  app 
to  be  much   later  [Smith,  Diet,  of  Chritt  - 

I.V.]. 

Of  these  old   English  unctions,  only  th 
at  baptism  and  of  tin-  dyin^  wen-  ivtiiined 
the    tirst    English   book     of     lOl'.i,    and 
former  was  mutilated  by  the  omission  of 
first   anointing  with  oil;  the  specification 
chrism  was  also  omitted,   but    there   can 
little  doubt  that,  at  l.-ast  at  first,  the  use  0  '• 
continued  as  before.*     How  this  and  the 
were    consecrated     between    1.V1!)    and    1. 
when  both  were  finally  abolished,  is  n<  .t  cl 
sine,-  th<- Act   .".  and   -1    Edward   VI.   cap. 
abolished  all  Serviee-lx>oks  except  the  Pra  -j 
Book,  which  contained  no  such  form 
.    i.  :;IHIJ  ;  it    is  probable  th  it 
old  stock  was  used  up — the  rubric  requii 
annual  renewal  was  of  course  no  IOIIL 
ing1— consecration    was    hardly    performed 
all;    and    it    is    likely    that    in    many    pi 
Edward  VI. 's  injunctions  air-tinst  "  iiiaint 
ing  oil  and  chrism"  were  carried  < 
extent  of  disusing  them  allot:'-  :h-T.  in  spH 
the  rubric.      In   l.">71  Archbishop  (i 
York,  inquires  whether  any  ci< i_rv 
and  chrisme,  or  any  other  Popish  CM  : 

At   coronations    the    original   use    waf    • 
anoint  a  king  twice,  first  with  oil  and 
with  chrism,  but  a   queen  -  consort   witl 
only;    the  later  and  modern    use,  how- 
dispenses  with  chrism,  and  u<es  sirn] 
both  cases,  which  is  consecrated  in  t: 
lust   before  its  application    [>.-e    the    Se     i 
in  Maskell's   Mun.  J!it.].      Chrism,! 
is  not  now  used  in  the  English  Church. 

In  the  consecration  of  a  church,  whid    * 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  offices  in  t 
Koman  rite,  the  altar  was  anointed  with     i 
oil  and  chrism,  and  the  walls  w.  re  anu     1 
with  chrism    in    twelve   places,  both  <n     . 
and  inside.      The  whole  oil  ice  will 
in  Maskell,  as  above.     This  use,  like  th    a 
liaptism.  i>  discontinued  in  th> 
formed  ( 'hurch. 

The  chrism  of  the  Eastern  Church  < 
besides  oil  and   balsam,  no  feuer  than  tl     • 
MX  other  ingredients,  among  them  cimi;     ', 
musk,  and  saffron.     It  is  used  on  th 
cations  as  in  the  \\Yst ;  but  confi:  m  »tioni 
iriveii  by  the  priest  immedi  itely  after  ha     i 
with  the  epi>copally  con-  ..risn     < 

the  two  anointings  with  chrism  u: 
fore  merged  into  one. 

Chrismatory.— The  vessel  u- 
receptacle  for  holy  oil. 

*  The  Interleaved  Prayer  Book,  howev 
KH:h  ed. ),  distinctly  states  that  the  use  of  chn    a 
laid  aside  in  1549. 
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Ckrisonie.  —  This  is  the  old  English 
tame  for  the  white  dress  of  a  child  at  its 
>aptisin.  Its  derivation  is  from  the  Greek 
erb  to  anoint,  along  with  the  familiar  words, 
:hrist  and  Christ  ia/t,  and  the  less  familiar 
:hrisiu  (all  which  see) ;  and  it,  therefore, 
,-i  its  origin,  signified  the  linen  band  tied 
ver  the  forehead  where  the  child  had  been 
nointed  either  at  baptism  or  confirmation,  to 
etain  the  anointing  lor  a  short  time  in  its 
ilace  [Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Ant.,  i.  163]  ; 
rom  this  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  dress 
,-ith  which  the  child,  at  the  baptismal  anoint- 
ng,  was  formally  invested.  Such  a  dress  is 
f  very  old  date,  and  alluded  to  by  innumer- 
ble  early  writers ,  references  to  it  may  also  be 
:>und  in  many  of  the  early  Orders  of  Baptism 
•iven  in  Martene  [_>/>•  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit.,  vol.  i.]  ; 
ithe  English  Church  its  use  was  almost  uni- 
crsal,  and  allusions  to  it  in  one  of  the  earliest 
ffices  known  may  In-  seen  in  the  Missal  of 
jeofric,  Bishop  of  Crediton,  afterwards  of 
Ixeter  (1046— 1072),  which  was  written  early 
i  the  tenth  century  in  Lorraine,  and  brought 
•)  England  by  Leofric  [p.  238,  ed.  Warren, 
883].  In  the  medi;eval  offices  it  was,  how- 
ver,  omitted  in  the  Use  of  Bangor  [Maskell's 
ton.  Hit.,  i.  24],  but  in  the  Sarum  Use  it 
Dntinued,  and  descended  thence  to  the  first 
Inglish  book  of  1549,  with  the  difference 
lat  it  was  placed  before  the  actual  anointing, 
istead  of,  as  in  the  Sarum  Use,  after  it.  The 
ibric  in  1549  provides  that  "the  minister 
lall  put  upon  him  his  white  vesture,  cotn- 
lonly  called  the  clirisonie,"  and  afterwards 
the  minister  shall  command  that  the 
irisomes  be  brought  to  the  church,  and 
elivered  to  the  priests  after  the  accustomed 
umner  at  the  puritieation  of  the  mother  of 
v'ery  child."  According  to  Bishop  Cosin 
'iierurgia  Awil'ii-mm.  p.  357],  the  custom 
as  commonly  practised  in  the  north  of 
ngland  temp.  Charl-  s  I.;  and  a  kind  of 
•adition  of  it  yet  remains  in  the  very  wide- 
>read  use  of  nothing  but  white  clothing  for  a 
iild  at  baptism.  An  infant  dying  before 
s  chrisome  was  returned  to  the  church  was 
tiled  a 

Chrisome  Child,  and  in  this  case  tbe 
msome  was  sometimes  used  as  a  shroud. 
he  expression,  however,  "chrisome  child," 
•  "chrisomer,"  which  is  also  found,  became 
uch  misused,  and  was  often  applied  to  all 
'ceased  infants,  whether  baptised  or  not ; 
ius  in  the  registers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
•d.  Colonel  Chester,  1876,  p.  219]  is  this 
itry  :— «  1687,  Oct.  22.  The  Princess 
nn's  child,  a  chrisome."  The  word  was 
so  used  in  the  bills  of  mortality  down  to 
'6  last  century. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this 
rd  in  spoiling  or  sense  with  Chrism  (q.v.). 
ven  in  Reeling's  /,<////>/<>  I'.ntannicte  the 
tter  spelling  is  used  throughout  the  rubrics 
ready  quot.-d. 


Christ.—"  We  have  found  the  Mcssias, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ,  or 
(marg.)  the  Anointed"  [John  i.  41].  Here 
is  at  once  seen  the  official  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  the  three  languages  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English. 

These  words  of  Andrew  the  fisherman 
to  his  brother  Simon,  "  We  have  found  the 
Messiah,"  show  clearly  that  "  the  Anointed 
One  "  was  looked  for  and  expected  among  the 
Jews.  In  early  prophecy  the  Expected  One 
is  called  the  Anointed  [1  Sam.  ii.  35  ;  Ps.  ii. 
2],  while  in  Dan.  ix.  25,  26,  the  word  Messiah 
itself  is  used  in  our  English  Version. 

Anointing  under  the  Law  was  the  ceremony 
by  which  consecration,  or  setting  apart  to 
any  office,  was  performed,  and  men  were 
anointed  to  the  three  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  Ring.  The  instances  of  Elisha  the  prophet 
[1  Rings  xix.  16],  Aaron  the  priest  [Levit. 
viii.  12],  David  the  king  [2  Sam.  ii.  4],  are 
familiar;  so  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  uniting  the 
three  offices  in  Himself,  was  anointed  to 
thrm  all,  not  with  the  material  chrism,  or 
sweet  ointment  of  "  principal  spices  "  [Exod. 
xxx.  23],  but  with  the  oil  of  gladness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  those  "  principal  spices  " 
typified  [St.  Matt.  iii.  16].  Thus  in  the  one 
\\i-rd  CHRIST  is  conveyed  to  us  a  reminder  of 
the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  perpetually 
dec  lares  to  us  the  will  of  His  Father  by  His 
Word,  constantly  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven 
by  the  memory  of  His  death,  and  continually 
reigns  over  the  Church,  which  is  His  king 
dom. 

Christadelphians.— An  obscure  sect, 
founded  by  one  Kichard  Watts,  a  Baptist 
preacher.  They  declare  that  Christians 
en  r\  \\here  have  apostatised  from  the  truth, 
and  that  they  themselves  represent  the 
original  faith;  that  they  are  in  fact  "the 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against."  Their  name 
("  Christ's  Brethren ")  is  intended  to  distin 
guish  them  from  Christians,  and  with  the 
same  view  they  call  their  places  of  worship, 
not  "churches,"  but  "ecclesias."  They 
style  the  Church  of  England,  and  Protestant 
Dissenters  as  well,  "  harlot  daughters  of 
Rome."  Their  tenets  with  respect  to  the 
Godhead  are  Arian ;  and  they  hold  that  men 
are  not  created  immortal,  but  become  BO 
by  spiritual  regeneration.  Mr.  Blunt  says, 
'•'it  is  believed  that  the  Chi istadelphians  are 
an  increasing  sect,"  and  gives  London  as  one 
of  the  few  places  where  they  have  a  meeting 
house,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
London  Directory  among  "  Places  of  Worship." 
[Compare  CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.] 

Christendom. — A  term  now  used  exclu 
sively  to  denote  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
Christianity  is  professed,  opposed  to  Heathen 
dom,  a  word  of  much  later  formation.  But 
two  older  senses  of  the  word  are  these : — 
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1.  Christianity  itself,  the  ending  "  dom  " 
being  here  equivalent  to  the  modern  "ness" 
(an  instance  or  two  of  the  word  "  Christian- 
ness  "  may  be  found)  ;   parallel  with  "  hali- 
dame,"   which    was   simply  "holiness,"  not, 
as  some  etymologists  would  have  it,  "holy 
dame,"  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  Baptism,  as  Wycliffe  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  vi.  4:  "  Soothly  we  be  together 
buried  with  Him  by  Christendom  into  death." 

Christian.— 

"  Fair  Antioch  the  rich,  the  preat, 
Of  learning  the  imperial  seat, 

You  readily  inclined 

To  light  which  on  you  shined  ; 
It  soon  shot  up  to  a  meridian  name, 
You  first  baptised  it  with  a  Christian  name." 

I'hus  writes  Bishop  Ken,  in  his  too  little  known 
Christian  Year"  (Hymn  for  St.  Luke's  Day), 
on  that  Evangelist's  words,  "  the  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch" 
[Acts  xi.  26]  —  at  Antioch,  that  is,  on  the 
•Syrian  river  Orontes  —  about  A.D.  43. 

Other  names  by  which  believers  in  Christ 
were  called  were  "the  brethren"  [Acts  xv.  1], 
"the  believers"  [Acts  v.  14].  It  is  thus 
likely  that  at  the  time  St.  Luke  speaks  of,  the 
name  Christian  was  not  self-assumed  ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  given  by 
the  Jews,  since  they  would  have  considered 
it  as  profaning  the  title  of  their  expected 
Messiah  —  the  names  given  by  them  were 
Nazarenes  or  Galileans;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  by  the  heathen  population 
of  Antioch.  It  was  at  once  adopted,  and  "  I 
am  a  Christian  "  became  the  formula  of  the 
martyr's  confession  [Tertullian's  Apologia,  ii.]. 
Another  form  of  the  word  was  Chre&tian,  as 
if  from  chrestos,  "  gracious  "  ;  this  latter  word 
is,  indeed,  given  as  our  Lord's  name  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius.  The 
mistake  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  since 
Chrestos  already  existed  as  a  Greek  proper 
name.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Peter  alludes  to 
this  in  1  Pet.  ii,  3  :  "  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 

The  word  is  assumed  by  several  religious 
sects,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
another  word.  In  the  Report  on  Religious 
Beliefs  attached  to  the  Census  of  1851,  no 
fewer  than  96  congregations  in  England  and 
Wales  returned  themselves  simply  as  "  Chris 
tians,"  intending  thereby  to  dissociate  them 
selves  from  any  sectarian  designation.  Then 
there  were  "  Orthodox  Christians,"  "  New 
Christians,"  "  Primitive  Christians,"  "  New 
Testament  Christians,"  "Original  Christians," 
"  United  Christians,"  "  Christian  Army,"  etc. 
There  were  eight  congregations  calling  them 
selves  "  Christian  Association.  "  [DISSENTERS.] 

Christians  of  St.  John. 


Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  [THOMAS, 

CHRISTIANS  or  ST.] 

Christian  Name.  —  Originally,  a  Chris 
tian  name  was  not  the  name  of  civil  r 


tratiou,  or  one  assumed  at  pleasure,  whetht 
not   legally   authorised    or    authors 
deed  poll  exec -ut< •<!  ;md  enrolled  in  Ch;uir,-ry. 
or  even  by  Act  of   Parliament,  but   • 
given  to  ;i  m;ui  when,  in  the  nam>-  »i  Chris 
he  is  baptised.     Now,  however,  it  h 

ttify,   even  in  ca>es  when-  bapti-m  is  ll< 
administered,  the  name  or  names  peculiar 
the  individual,  as  distinct    from    that  whic 
identities  tin-  family. 

The  giving  of  a  name  has  from  the  vei 
earliot  times  been  a>s«>riated    with   baptisi 
t In* ugh  it  has  not  always,  as  at  present.  In* 
i;iv,  n  or  u.-ed  at  the  actual  performai 
rite;    thus,    in    the    primitive    time-    \vh. 
baptism  \va-  yearly  perl't>rmeil    at    Master,  ^4 
see  from  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Si 
of  Jerusalem  that   the   names   were   . 
the  ),i>hnp.  and  recorded  by  him  in  the  four  - 
or  tit'tli  week  i if  Lent  :  MI  St.  Augustine,  in  M 

"  The  time  had  come  when 
ouufht  to  v/ive  in  my  name  "  ;  and  according 
in    the    early   Orders   of  Baptism    given 
Martene  [i.  6.'5,  ct  w^.],  the  name  is  not  alwa 
connected  with  the  baptismal  formula  intti 
way  now  so  familiar.     This  custom  appears 
have   become   general  about  the  end  of  t^ 
tenth  century,  and  in  the    Kn<rli>h   ( 'luirch 
is  found  in  the  Leofric  Missal  of  that  da 
In  the  Sarum  Service  the  name  was  -riven  a 
used    earlier    than   at    present,    vi/.    at    tj 
preparatory   questions  which  answer  to  c  -n 
"Do»t  thou  in  the  name  of  this  child  ?  "  ekt« 
and  the  infant  was  also  addressed  by  it  at  t 
giving  of  the  chrism  and  chrisome.     In  15 
this    latter   use  of  the   name   was  dropp< 
and   in    1552   all   use    except   as  at  preMM 
ceased ;    in  this    year    it    was    dis<_<»ntini 
at  confirmation,  where  also  it  had  previou 
been  used. 

From    what    has    been    said    it    will 
clear   that   giving  a    name   is   not 
to    baptism;    but   some   such    idea    had 
far  gained  ground  in  the  Middle  A 
if    an    infant    was     baptised 
canons    then,  and   even  now  in  the  lion 
Chun-h,     in     force — LynwoodV 
iii.     25)    before   its   birth   was  com] 
that  its  sex  was  unknown,  the  name  "  Or 
ture   of    Christ"   was    used.      And    this. 
the  child  lived,    was    actually   con-; 
the    name,  for    there    is   an     entry    in 
Staplehurst  register.  July  19th,  \'>^ 
marriage  of  John  Halfyuden   and    ' 
<  'lies,  man. 

There    was  an  ancient  provision  that 
Christian   name    mi^ht    be    chantred   by 
bishop  at  confirmation,  and  a  constitution 
Archbishop  Peckham  (1281)  enjoins  t: 
done  in    the   case   of   wanton   nam<  > :    fi 
which    Bishop    Scambler    of     Peter 
(1563)    appears    to    have    concluded   [Ell 

,  3rd  seri(  s,  iii.  351 

could  be  done  in  no  other  case.  It  1 
however,  been  done  without  this  limitati* 
and  as  late  as  1701  [^AWe?*  and  Q» 
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leries,  vi.  17],  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  [Insti- 
utcs,  i.  3]  decides  it  to  be  legal. 

Christianity. — The  religion  which  we 
>rofess  is  based  upon  a  new  and  specific 
•evelation  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its 
iim  is  to  restore  to  mankind  the  lost  fellow- 
.hip  with  God  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  set  up 
lere  on  earth,  and  called  the  Church,  to  be 
n-ought  to  its  full  and  perfect  consummation 
n  the  world  to  come.  The  history  of 
hristiaiiity,  thru,  is  the  record  of  the  facts 
icrtaining  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  in  their  external 
,nd  internal  relations.  This  history  falls 
uto  three  main  divisions  :  Ancient,  Media-val, 
nd  Modern.  The  Ancient  hi>tory  of  <'hri>- 
iunity  is  the  narrative  of  the  supremacy  won 
iy  the  Church  over  Greek  culture  and  the 
toman  Empire.  It  closes,  and  Media-val 
listory  begins,  with  the  epoch  of  the  <'ailo- 
ingian  dynasty.  The  Mediaeval  period  com- 
;he  victories  of  the  Church  over  the 
,'eltic,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Scandinavian 
ribes  in  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe,  the 
<»nHicts  and  rupture  of  the  Eastern  ami 
Vestern  branches  of  the  (.'hurch,  and  the 
ontest  between  the  Imperial  and  1'apal 
owers  for  supremacy.  This  period  clobea 
.•ith  the  Reformation.  The  Modern  hi.-tory 
••cites  the  struggles  between  Catholicism  and 
mtism,  and  between  Christianity  and 
'hilosophy,  and  the  growth  of  Prote-tant 
ivilisation. 

I.  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY.  —  The  first  sub- 
ivision  in  this  portion  (1)  reaches  IK  mi 
'hrist  to  the  days  of  the  Anton  i  in  •<.  li 
emprises  the  a-.- of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
'hole  of  the  New  Totanient  Seiiptur- 
s  prior  to  the  most  widespread  pei>ecu- 
oiis.  and  to  the  more  definite  formation,  of 
ie  Catholic  polity  and  theoL^y.  Tin  rnt-riry 
f  the  Church  is  displayed  in  its  xealous 
lissionary  work  and  its  unparalleled  e\ pini 
on.  During  this  time  were  n\>o  written  the 
•orks  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  first 
.pologists,  to  which  must  be  added  some 
•ivtical  writin-s.  Next  comes  (2)  the  for- 
lation  of  the  ( 'atholic  Church  in  the  midst  of 
inflicts  and  persecutions  (A.D.  180 — 313). 
he  Church,  having  won  her  victory  over 
udaism  and  the  cruder  forms  of  Gnosticism. 
it.  conflict  with  popular  heathenism,  wil}i 
ie  philosophic  culture  of  the  time,  and 
ith  the  civil  power,  and  passes  through 
ich  conflict  with  the  calm  conviction  of  final 
ipremacy.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
is  diffused  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  Roman 
mpire;  at  the  close  it  is  firmly  estabhVned 
'  a  social  and  moral  power,  its  civil  riirht> 
•e  recognised,  and  its  superiority  to  Pa  inn 
'ligions  and  philosophy  is  conceded.  'J  his 
the  period  of  the  severest  persecutions  by 
ie  Imperial  power,  with  intervals  of  repose, 
new  philosophy,  Neo-Platonism,  aims  to 
ipersede  Christianity  by  reforming1  heathen 


mythology,  and  though  it  fails,   it  proves  a 
large    factor    in    the    formation    of    Alexan 
drian  Christian  theology.    [ORIGEN  ;  ALEXAN 
DRIA.]      Eastern   and   Western   Christianity 
show   divergence    as    regards   method :     the 
Western,    or    Latin,    tendency    is    practical, 
resting  on  authority  ;   the  other  is  speculative 
and    exegetical.       Doctrinal    controversy    is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  Person  of  Christ, 
starting  from  simple  faith  in  Him  as  a  Divine 
Redeemer,    and    seeking    to    formulate    liis 
relation    to    the    Godhead.      As    the  period 
doses,   the   struggle   for  supremacy  between 
Christianity  and    heathenism   takes   decisive 
form :    the    latter    put  forth  all  its  strength 
to  crush  the  advancing  faith,  but  so  entirely 
failed    that    the    great    change    under    Con- 
stantine  was  universally  accepted.       During 
this  time   the   diocesan  system  had   become 
fully    developed;    the    canon    of     Scripture 
was     definitely    formed;     but     the     Church 
was     afilicted     with     tlw;     TSovatian     Schism* 
(3)  The    Church    was   now   allied   with    the 
,  heathenism  was   gradually  rooted  out 
in   F.ast  and  West,  and  the  barbarian  hordes 
which   began   to   desolate  the   Empire  were 
brought   by   degrees    under    Christian    rule. 
Monasticism    had    become    a    powerful     inr 
liuence.     The  third  and  fourth  centuries  were 
the  most  marked  period  in  ('hurch   history 
:the  sixteenth  alone  ranking  with  it)  in  the 
development  and  formal   statement    of  funda 
mental    Christian   doctrines,  and   the    height 
of  Greek  Theology  was  now  reached.      The 
formulas   of    the    f/'mtf//  and   the  Person   of 
Christ   were   attained,    and    have    ever   sin. . 
remained  in  the  creed  of  the  Church.     Gnos 
ticism  was   now  at  an  end.     The  first  great 
controversy  was  the  Arian,  the  question   at 
i.-v-ue  being  whether  in  ( 'hrist  there  is  absolute 
or  only  relative  Divinity.      [Aiuus.]     Then 
came  the  question,  Had  Christ  a  real  human 
soul?    [CONSTANTINOPLE,  COUNCIL  OF.]    This 
1"  ing    affirmed,   and   the    Person   of    Christ 
declared  to  be  One,  with  Two  Natures,  contro 
versies  arose   on   the   relation  of   these   two 
natures.     [EPHESUS  AND  CHALCEDON,   COUN 
CILS    OF.]      Now,  too,    appears   the   greatest 
name     in     the     Latin     Church,    Augustine, 
I'.ishop of  Hippo.    [AUGUSTINE.]    With  him  is 
connected  the  first  great  controversy  which 
began  in  the  Western  Church,  which  we  may 
call    Anthropological:      questions    respecting 
nature,    -race,  and  their  relations — predesti 
nation  and    freewill.       Opposed   to  Augus 
tine    was    PELAGIUS    (q.v.).      The    Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church,  too,  was  more  elaborated 
by  Augustine  than    it  had   been  before,  he 
insisting   on   unity  and  episcopal  succession 
against    the  DONATISTS   (q.v.).     Then  arises 
a  succession  of   ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORIANS 
(q.v.).     (4)  The  West  has  now  become  the 
chief   seat  of    learning  and   culture   in   the 
Church,  the  Empire   is   divided  and  falling 
to  pieces,  when,  under  Leo  the  Great,  begins 
that  transformation  which   makes   "<»me  the 
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seat  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  had  once  been  of 
Paganism.  The  barbarian  incursions  which 
shattered  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  \\".->t 
infused  a  new  life-blood  into  the  old  and 
dying  world.  The  terrible  miseries  which 
ensued  were  as  the  labour-pangs  of  a  new- 
world.  Chaos  was  brought  into  order  by 
the  power  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Kastcrn  Church  was  comparatively  isolated: 
the  Emperors  claimed  power  over  it,  and  con 
troversies  were  determined  mostly  by  political 
considerations;  the  Western  Church  had  to  look 
to  Rome  as  its  centre  of  unity,  for  the  Roman 
bishop  was  its  only  metropolitan.  The  bar- 
hariiin  tribes  had  nearly  all  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Arian  missionaries  expelled 
from  the  Empire ;  but,  one  by  one,  they  were 
won  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  thus  the 
Roman  power  wa8  consolidated,  and,  while 
the  East  was  continually  engaged  in  subtle 
ties  and  distinctions  of  doctrines,  the  definite- 
ness  and  concentration  of  the  Western  mind 
in- 1 tie  its  decisions  obeyed.  But  doctrinal 
controversies  still  continued  with  vehemence, 
the  chief  being  the  MONOPHYSITE  (q.v.).  The 
other,  the  SEMI-PELAGIAN  (q.v.),  was  left  un 
decided,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  questions 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(5)  The  next  division  of  this  period  begins 
with  the  accession  to  the  Papacy  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  590.  This  period  witnesses  the 
most  marked  contrast  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  The  new  states  of 
the  West  are  shaped  more  and  more  into  a 
political  and  religious  unity ;  the  Frankish 
Empire  takes  the  lead  among  the  nations, 
and  saves  Europe  from  Mahometan  subjuga 
tion  ;  Frank  arms  and  monastic  zeal  combine 
in  propagating  Christianity  in  Northern 
Germany ;  the  Greek  Empire  is  riven  by  the 
warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
iu  less  than  a  century  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain  are  subdued  to  the  Crescent. 
The  Iconoclastic  dispute  between  East  and 
West  weakens  the  former,  the  former  seeing 
in  the  use  of  images  the  progress  of  super 
stition,  the  latter  following  its  usual  policy 
by  elevating  the  popular  feeling  into  a  dogma 
of  the  faith.  [ICONOCLASTS.] 

II.  MEDIEVAL  CHRISTIANITY  :  from  Charle 
magne  to  the  Reformation.— (1)  The  end  of 
the  Greek  Exarchate  in  Italy,  in  752  [RA 
VENNA],  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
Kingdom,  in  774,  the  alliance  of  the  Frank 
Empire  with  the  Papacy,  the  division  of  the 
Mahometan  Khulifate,  in  750,  into  the  Abba- 
sides  of  the  East  and  the  Ommiades  in  Spain, 
and  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire,  all 
make  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  a  turn 
ing-point  in  human  history.  [CHARLEMAGNE.] 
The  Papacy  pushes  its  claim  to  universal 
obedience,  which  is  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by 
Charlemagne,  though  he  and  his  successors 
am  rt  Imperial  rights  as  to  the  election  of  the 
Popes.  The  Papal  claim  is  greatly  streng 
thened  by  the  FORGED  DECRETALS  (q.v.).  The 


result  of  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  was  tin-  tii 
separation     of     tin-      Ka-tern.     and      \\\-MU- 
Churches.     The  dismemberment    of 
magne's   Kmpiiv   alter  his  death  encourag 
tin     Papal  claims,  but  the  latter  part  of  t 
ninth  century  saw  the  Pope-  become  the  pu 
pets  of  rival  Italian   factions,  and   for  awh 
the  Papacy  became  the  .-iiame  and  <lt TIMOU 
Europe.     Controversies   cone,  ruing   the  t 
eharist  began;    monastu  ism    made    progre  « 
and    gradually    exempted    itself    from    ep 
t-opal    jurisdiction,     and    was    mad.-     subj«  • 
to    the    Pope   only.     Tin      best   life   of  til 
Church    was  seen   in    it<    northern    missio; 
These     troubles,    and    the    confusions    a 

..  s  of  the  new  nations,  bring  us  to  wl  . 

wn   as     (•_')    "The  Daik   Age "  (9001 
1073).      The  old  clas>i.al    le.irning  had  d; . 
out,  theology  was  ata  standstill  or  retrogra-  . 
art  was  unknown,  the  school>of  Charlemag 
were    closed ;    the     Papacy    was   under   t  I 
feet  of   a    Roman    fa<  tn>u,    which   placed 
tools  on  the   Papal  throne.     Out  of  this  e 
state  Europe  was  dragged  by  the  establii  *i 
ii lent  of  the  new  German  Empire  under  0  •* 
the  Great   (936),  which  gave  to  German- 
centre  of  unity,  restored  order  in  North  Ita 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  --out rolled  i 
Papacy.     (3)  Out  of  this  order— the  work 
the  secular  power — came  fresh  clai 
the    Papacy   which   it   had   purified.      IN 
Gregory  VII.  (1073)  declared  that  ti 
dom  was  a  theocratic  monarchy  to  rule  all 
nations;  and  though  this  doctrine  (as  he  forn 
lated   it)   was   never  admitted,  sufficient 
mained  to  make  the  Pupal  power  for  a  cou  . 
of  centuries  the  LTI  eat   -i    power  ujxm  eai  : 
By  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  in  the  cler  «< 
Gregory  separated  the  prie>thood  from  sy 
pa  thy  with  their  own  national  governma 
and  branded  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  of 
by  the  secular  power  as  simony.     The  1 
and  interdict  were  the  te?-ril>le  instrumenti 
this    vast    usurpation.     [INVKSTITIRE.] 
other   salient   characteristics  of    the   Mid 
Ages   come   out   in    bold   relief    within   1 
period.     Feudal* ma  1"  lon^s  rather  to  seci 
than  to  ecclesiastical  history  ;  but  the  > 
in  which  the  old  contest  between  Kir 
Asia,   between  Islam  and    Christianity,  ' 
revived,    were    a    more    distinctly    religi 
movement.     [CKISADKS.]     Though  t 
ineffectual   in   restoring   Christianity  in 
lost   countries,    they    kept    the     M 
check,    brought   kick   something   of   East 
learning  to  the  West,  and  helped  the  Pap 
to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  popular  impul 
Christian     theology    took    a    new    form 
Scholasticism.      [SCHOOLMEN.]      N 
widely  felt,  hut    l-eiriiining   a   now  ordei 
things,  wire  three  influences  :    ,',/)  Ti 
of  popular  literature  in  the  native  la: 
'minnesingers     and     troubadours) ;      (4) 
Third  E-tate,   in  the   Lombard  cities  ;in<l 
France;     (r)    the    pp.t.-t;iii:    p-irties    in 
Church     (Waldenses,    etc.),    who    cii-'d 
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eligious  reforms.  (4)  The  accession  of 
'ope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  raised  the 
'apal  system  to  its  height.  He  brought  the 
hief  kings  of  Christendom  to  submission, 
leld  the  gates  of  the  East  through  the  new 
^atin  Empire  at  Constantinople,  and  con- 
ummated  his  plans  at  the  Lateran  Council 
ii  1215.  But  his  successors  were  unable  to 
•arry  out  his  schemes ;  they  were  exhausted 
>y  the  long  struggle  with  the  HOHENSTAUFENS 
q.v.),  and  retired  from  this  struggle  only  to 
)ecome  the  vassals  of  France.  The  rise  of 
he  new  Mendicant  Orders  of  this  period  will 
)e  described  under  MENDICANT  ORDERS.  To 
he  same  period  belongs  the  establishment  of 
he  INQUISITION  (q.v.).  But  now  a  new 
)ower  appears :  the  mightiest  for  many  ages. 
The  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  both  within  and 
.vithout  the  Church  [FLAGELLANTS:  FRATI- 
•ELLI;  ALBIOENSES],  gave  an  indication  that 
dome  was  losing  its  hold  of  the  common 
)eople  ;  so  did  the  tone  of  the  modern  litt-ra- 
ure,  which  now  began  to  ri<e  in  all  its  glory 
irst  in  Italy.  Rome  and  Scholasticism  could 
mly  use  dead  Latin;  the  Divine  ' 
>f  Dante,  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  the 
Bonnets  of  Petrarch  were  in  the  common 
ongue.  In  England,  Wycliffe's  projected 
•eforms  touched  the  very  heart  of  Church  and 
•?tate.  (5)  The  Mediaeval  Church  had  done 
i  good  work  in  subduing  the  rude  tribes  of 
he  north  to  the  Gospel,  in  keeping  the  ( 'hun-li 
'rom  being  subject  to  the  State,  in  collecting 
md  transmitting  ancient  learning.  I: 
schoolmaster  to  the  nations,  but  now  their 
mpilage  was  ending.  But  when  old  weapons 
vere  found  unavailing,  the  Church  took  up 
hose  of  fraud  and  coercion.  Exactions, 
•imony,  extortions  were  multiplied;  the 
raffle  in  indulgences  practically  became  the 
mi-chase  of  the  right  to  commit  sin.  St. 
Bridget,  in  her  time,  had  declared  that  at 
Rome  the  whole  Decalogue  had  come  down  to 
)ne  precept,  "  Give  gold."  The  Popes  were 
nen  of  shameless  lives.  At  the  Councils  of 

'onstance  and  Basle  attempts  were  made  to 
•eform  scandalous  abuses,  but  they  were  too 
leeply  rooted  to  be  thus  cured.  The  in- 
.'ention  of  printing  diffused  among  the  people 
:he  culture  which  hitherto  had  been  the 
nonopoly  of  the  clergy,  and  the  revived 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  owing 
.•hiefly  to  the  flight  of  the  Greek  scholars 
Before  the  Turks,  who  were  pressing  on  Con 
stantinople,  opened  up  the  sources  of  ( 'hristian 
aistory,  and  drew  back  the  veil  which  had 
ung  hidden  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
•wtcred  Scriptures.  The  Papacy  was  seen  to 
-aek  historical  foundations.  The  balance  of 
power  was  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
west  of  Europe;  Venice  declined,  and  the  dis- 

"vei-y  of  a  new  world  placed  the  future 
in  tlie  grasp  of  the  commercial  nations.  The 
(Treek  Empire  fell  under  Ottoman  dominion 
by  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  M .">:{; 
but  forty  years  later  the  Moslem  was  driven 


out  of  Spain,  and  in  1462  the  Greek  Church 
was  made  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  Russia. 
III.  MODERN  HISTORY.  —  Even  Roman 
Catholic  historians  have  ceased  to  describe 
the  Reformation  as  a  mere  violent  rupture 
with  the  past.  The  causes  of  it  run  back  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages;  its 
warrant  was  found  not  only  in  the  needs  of 
the  nations,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  immediate  cause  was  not  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  but  a  deeper  spiritual  experience  : 
a  sense  of  sin  and  a  need  of  redemption.  So 
widespread  was  this  need  that  in  the  first 
period  (1)  of  the  Reformation  (1517 — 1555) 
more  was  gained  than  was  retained  ;  a  re 
action  then  h.'^an  (2)  under  the  Inquisition  and 
the  -Jesuits,  which  brought  back  France  and 
Southern  (iermany  to  the  Mediaeval  Church. 
No  Celtic  race  finally  accepted  the  Reform. 
The  Council  ..f  Trmt*(ir>42— 1562)  committed 
Koine  irretrievably  to  the  Mcdia-vul  system. 
[TRENT.  '  'OIM  n.  <n  •-.]  The  Keformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent  were  divided  into  two  main 
portions,  the  "  Kvaiiir«-li<  al"  and  the  "  \(< - 
formed,'1  or  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  In 
England  the  old  order  was  scrupulously 
observed,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  re 
mained  unbroken.  I!  The  IN  ace  of  West 
phalia  (1648)  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  established  the  political 
rights  of  the  Kef'orined  (  lunches  and  princes 
of  Europe.  All  of  the  great  Confessions  of 
Faith  had  then  been  written.  The  subsequent 
period  saw  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the 
mid-4  of  its  conflicts  with  the  civil  powers. 
and  also  with  philosophy.  Its  three  chief 
foes  were  the  Deism  of  England,  the  Atheism 
of  France,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Germany. 
The  Anglican  theology  was  shaped  by  such 
men  as  Hooker,  Andrewes,  Bull,  and  "VVater- 
land.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  low  tone  of  theology  prevailed. 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  defeated  the  Deists 
on  their  own  grounds.  \Vhitfield  and  Wesley 
rai>ed  a  religious  fervour  where  there  had 
been  torpor.  The  French  Revolution  came 
like  an  earthquake  upon  Europe,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  both  in  humbling  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  in  creating  a  reaction  against  the 
infidelity  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
outbreak.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  entered 
upon  a  new  career,  in  alliance  with  absolutism, 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  is  still 
a  mighty  influence  in  Europe.  But  in  the 
centre  o'f  the  reaction,  namely  France,  the 
division  between  Religion  and  Science  is 
growing  stronger  every  day.  In  Germany, 
Mohler,  in  his  "symbolism,"  has  constructed 
the  most  skilful  modern  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  also 
has  renewed  its  strength,  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  are  showing  signs  of  life.  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism  remain  stationary,  and 
we  may  claim  for  Great  Britain  that  her 
colonial  possessions  make  her  throughout  the 
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world  the  greatest  missionary  power.  The 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Christianity  here 
offered  is  supplemented  hy  other  artiel.-s, 
such  as  MISSIONS,  as  well  as  by  those  indi 
cated  in  the  body  of  this  article.  "  [THEOLOGY  ; 
EVIDENCES.] 

Christmas. — Christ's  mass  :  such  is  the 
well-known  derivation  of  this  name ;  of 
other  similar  formations,  Michaelmas  is  the 
most  familiar;  Martinmas  (November  llth) 
and  Lammas  (August  1st)  are  occasionally 
heard;  Childermas  (Holy  Innocents'  Day  is 
almost  forgotten. 

The  observance  of  the  feast  of  Christmas 
is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity,  and,  indeed,  its  origin  ruimot  be 
traced.  There  is  little  doubt,  though  the  first 
actual  mention  of  it  is  by  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,  who  died  A.D.  220,  that  it  is  almost 
coeval  with  Christianity  itself;  St.  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  fourth  century  speaks  of  it  as 
then  very  old.  The  present  date,  December 
25th,  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  West 
with  practical  unanimity,  but  in  the  East 
the  date  first  used  was  January  6th,  when 
this  feast  and  that  of  the  Epiphany  were 
observed  as  one ;  and  the  Western  date  was 
adopted  in  deference  to  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  its  correctness 
as  follows.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  tradi 
tion  that  the  angelic  message  of  John  the 
Baptist's  approaching  birth  was  given  to 
his  father,  Zechariah,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  the  Atonement ;  this  day 
was  just  nine  months  before  the  24th  of 
June,  the  day  kept  then,  as  now,  as  the 
Baptist's  nativity.  Six  months  [Luke  i.  26] 
after  the  message  to  Zechariah  came  that  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary;  and  taking  again 
nine  months  from  this,  we  are  brought  to 
December  25th.  In  this  tradition  the  first 
difficulty  is  that  Zechariah  was  not  High 
Priest,  and  none  other  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  this  is  answered  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  if  the  High  Priest  were  disabled, 
a  deputy  might,  and  did,  officiate,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Zechariah  was  such  deputy  ; 
but  the  second  difficulty  is  more  serious, 
tha-t  Zechariah's  "  lot  was  to  burn  incense," 
and  that  he  was  plainly  so  doing,  since  the 
message  was  given  "  at  the  time  of  incense," 
and  the  angel  was  "standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense"  [Luke  i.  9,  10, 
11].  Now,  this  altar  did  not  stand  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  therefore  the  message 
was  not  given  there.  How  far  this  weakens 
the  tradition  of  the  date,  opinions  will  differ ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Day  of  Atone 
ment  was  fixed  on  by  assuming  the  correct 
ness  of  the  24th  of  June  for  the  Baptist's 
nativity ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that 
att<-r  St.  Chrysostom  Christmas  was  observed 
on  December  25th  in  East  and  West  alike, 
except  in  the  Armenian  Church,  which 
still  remains  faithful  to  January  6th. 


Other  dates  have  been  given  for  our 
actual  birth;  as,  in  ancient  times,  this  v 
January  Gth  by  Epiphanius  [Jlm-si'-a.  li.  24 
and  April  21st  and  May  20th  by  some  whc 
an  mentioned  by  Clement  of  *  Alexandria 
[Stromata,  i.  6].  In  England  the  tir»t  <l"ulii 
of  December  25th  being  the  true  datt 
seems  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Puritan* 
at  the  Rebellion.  Thus,  in  1G44,  on  tht 
ordinance  of  Parliament  for  al»oli>him 
Christmas  Day,  it  was  publicly  stated 
"evident"  that  our  Lord  was  born  ii 
September  or  October;  and  in  104!)  a  tm, 
was  published  to  prove  this,  which  wa; 
answered  in  tl  ..  u-  by  the  great  -loin 

IVaixm,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  [.V 
//'</'/,.-.,  ed.  ('burton,  ii-    \  '>'•'>],  and  in  \(>")'^  }<• 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond  [H'ork*,  1684,    i.   • 
In    later  times  other  dates  have  been  - 
viz.   February  1st   by    Wi.-seler  [</ 
' 


.  though  only  as  a  probability  ; 
5th    by    tire.-well     if/<u  ///<//,  <a     J 
August    1st    by    Lowin     [I-'uxti    Sacri];    bu 
other  modern    authorities  strongly    maintai 
that   the  date   of   the  event    is    ti 
the    commemoration,    Dee.-inbrr    :J.">th. 
learned   American    rli-rir,    the    Rev.    S.nnu* 
Jar  vis,  D.D.,  worked   out,  in    1844,    a 
elaborate   system   of   chronology,    n»w  litt) 
read,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  :   .M   • 
Ian  also  [J\Y*r  Ttst«>i,<nt,  i.  MO,  tt  >         '.ak- 
this    view    from    imli-jM-n.l.  nt      calculation 
As    to    the    year,    it    is    now    well    know 
that  our  present  calculation  is  too  late  :  th 
is    stated    in    the  margin   of    our  Auth- 
Version  of  St.  Luke's  <  ;o-p,-l  ;  the  \ 
Lord's  birth,  given  by  MeClellan  as  al 
was  probably  B.C.  5.     If,  therefore,  the 
the  next  January,   of   u.c.   4,   had   be^rim  tl 
Christian   era,   i.e.,   if    that    y>  ar    had 
reckoned    as    A.D.    1,    the    y.ar     A.D. 
would  be  A.D.    1890;  and  in  the   s 
if  the  year  of  our  Lord's   biith    had   !><> 
reckoned  as  B.C.  1,  the  year  of  the  creation  • 
the  world  would  be  B.C.  4000  (according  i  • 
Usherian  chronology),   instead  of  n.c.  400 
as  in  the  margin  of  the  fir>t  chapter  . 
It  must  be  rememb,  red   in  th.-e  calculatie 
that  there  is  no  year  B.C-.  0  or  A.D.  0,  but  th 
we  go  at  once  from  i;.r.  1  to  A.D.  1. 

The  offices  used  in  England  on  Christm 
Day  have  been  irradually  diminish-  ;.  T, 
Sarum  Use  provided  for  thr»*>  celebrations 
the  Holy  Communion  ;  the  first  English  Pray 
Book  of  1549  for  two,  as  also  on  Muster  Da; 

<>nd,  of  1552,  and  all   L. 
but  one.      Our  present  collect  is  t 
of  the  two  for   l.">l'.«:   the  successive  Kpistl 
and  Gospels  are  as  follows  :  — 


Sarum  IT.         -) 

[Evensong  Lesson  [  Titus  iii.  4—7  I  v  iMam 
1549  and  after  ,  Epistles. 


1549  and  after]  ) 

Sarum  III.  ^ 

1540  II.  f 

1552  and  after  ) 


Heb.ii.  1-12 
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Sarum  I. 


1552  and  after]  ) 

Sarum  II.  ) 

[Gospel   for  circ.  >Lukeii.l5— 20 

1549  and  after]  ) 

Sarum  III.  ) 

1549  II.  V  John  i.  1—14 

1552  and  after  ) 


Gospels. 


Christolytes  (CHRISTOS,  Christ,  and 
/6,  "  to  loose"),  a  sect  of  the  sixth  century, 
rho  held  that  when  Christ  descended  into 
ell,  He  left  both  body  and  soul  there,  and, 

loosed"  from  them,  ascended  into  heaven 
ith  His  Divine  nature  only. 

Christopher,  ST.  —  An  early  saint,  of 
•horn  nothing  cert .'tin  is  known.  He  is 
lid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lycia,  and  to 
ave  suffered  martyrdom  under  Decius.  The 
•oil-known  legend  about  him,  however,  is  so 
eautiful  as  to  claim  a  place  in  this  volume. 
t  is  as  follows  : — He  was  very  strung,  and  of 
igantic  stature,  and  wishing  to  use  his 
'rength  for  the  good  of  others,  he  used  to 
irry  people  across  a  stream  near  which  he 
ved.  One  night  he  was  aroused  by  hearing 
jme  one  call  him,  and  going  out,  found  a  child 
aiting  to  be  carried  across.  St.  Christopher 
t  first  i'oini'l  hi<  burden  very  light,  but  it 
row  heavier  and  heavier,  so  that  he 
•fined  ready  to  sink  under  it.  When  they 
jached  the  bank  the  ehild  had  grown  to  a 
lan,  who  said,  "Wonder  not,  my  friend  ;  1 
m  Jesus,  and  you  had  the  weight  of  the  sins 
•f  the  whole  world  on  your  back."  The 
loral  is  obvious:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
neof  the  least  of  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 

1'he  figim-  of  St.  Christopher  i- 
jmmon    all    over    the   Continent;    a   wood 
ngraving  of  his  figure,   supposed    to    l»e   of 
le  year  14'J3,  is  probably  the  earlie-i  known 
sample  of  that  art.      • 

Chrysostoni,  ST.  —John,  called  (7iri/- 
>xtfnn,  or  "(iolden  Mouth,"  on  account  of  his 
I'xpienre.  was  horn  at  Antioch  in  )M7.  His 
ither,  a  man  of  high  rank,  died  soon  after 
is  birth,  but  his  mother,  Anthusa,  devoted 
erself  to  instructing  her  child.  From  his 
trliest  years  she  taught  him  the  trnthsof  the 
Gospel,  and  in  after  life  he  often  spoke  of 
ie  good  influence  she  had  had  over  him. 
\  hen  old  enough,  Chrysostom  went  to  the 
-•hool  of  Libanius,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
rietoric,  and  soon  entered  upon  the  profession 
t  a  lawyer,  lie  gained  great  reputation,  and 
light  have  been  led  into  evil  life  by  his  com- 
anions  but  for  Melitus,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
nder  whose  influence  he  was  baptised  at  the 
ge  of  eighteen,  and  became  a  Reader.  But 
e  had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  that  he 
ilt  unworthy  to  undertake  the  higher  office 
f  the  ministry  ;  BO  he  and  his  friend  Basil 

*  The  lesson  of  1549  had  been  Matt,  i.,  which  was 
l!°'  a8,ilhas  been  8ince' the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday 

Mr.  The  first  lessons  have  remained  the  samo 
nice  1549. 


determined  to  retire  from  the  world,  but  were 
dissuaded  by  Anthusa. 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  Chrysostom's  most  celebrated 
writings.  Two  sees  in  Syria  were  vacant, 
and  the  bishops  chose  Basil  and  Chrysostom 
to  fill  them.  Basil  agreed  to  consent  if  Chry- 
sostom  would  follow  his  example;  the  latter, 
thinking  that  his  friend  would  fill  the  office 
well,  and  that  the  Church  would  gain  a  good 
servant,  promised,  without  meaning  to  keep 
his  word,  and  then  hid  himself  till  Basil  v\  as 
consecrated.  When  Basil  reproached  him,  he 
answered  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  in 
which  he  descants  on  its  solemn  character  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  it,  and  declares 
his  own  unworthiness. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  374,  Chry- 
sostoin  left  Antiocli  and  retired  to  the  moun 
tains  near,  where  he  lived  with  other  monks, 
practi>ing  great  austerities,  until  he  deter 
mined,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  go  by  him 
self  into  a  plan-  of  greater  seclusion.  Here  his 
watching  and  tasting  broke  down  his  health, 
and  obliged  him,  after  two  years,  to  return  to 
Antioch.  During  his  st-clusion  lie  wiote  his 
Discourses  on  (  /  and  the  Defence  of 

a  Mo)taxtic  L<f>.  When  he  returned  to 
Antioch.  Melitus  ordained  him  deacon.  He 
filled  this  office  for  five  years,  working  labori 
ously  in  his  pastoral  duties  and  in  authorship. 
He  wrote  de  I'iryinitute.  the  ]\pi*t<>l<t  ad 
•mm  Jioiiorem,  and  the  Three  7/W,.v  of 
!'>•<'>" ••'•  •  ••.  The  last  of  these  was  for  the 
comfort  of  a  young  monk,  Stagerius,  who  had 
retired  into  seclusion,  and  was  so  oppr< 
with  melancholy  that  he  believed  himself 
•-ed  \vith  devils. 

I  n  :;s;")  Chrysostom  was  made  a  priest  by  Fla 
vian,  who  had  succeeded  Melitus  four  years  be 
fore.  His  sermons  now  1  e<a  me  famous.  Flavian 
appointed  him  to  occupy  the  cathedral  pulpit, 
and  he  preached  regularly  on  Saturday  and 
Sum  lay,  as  well  as  in  Lent  and  on  saints'  da\>. 
The  most  famous  of  his  homilies  are  those 
(tn  the  iS'<Ww.v,  delivered  in  March  and 
April,  387.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  levied 
a  new  tax  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
army.  This  angered  the  citizens,  and  they 
rebelled,  ransacked  the  public  buildings,  de 
stroyed  the  pictures  of  the  Emperor,  tore  down 
the  statues  of  him  and  of  Flaccilla,  the  late 
Empress,  and  dragged  them  through  the 
streets.  Flavian,  who  might  have  quieted  the 
mob,  was  from  home,  but  hearing  that  Theo- 
do>ius  in  his  anger  had  determined  to  destroy 
the  whole  city,  he  hastened  to  Constantinople 
to  implore  for  mercy.  He  was  absent  thr<  •• 
weeks,  and  during  this  time  St.  Chrysostom 
preached  every  day,  allaying  the  fears  of  the 
citizens,  raising  their  hopes,  exhorting  the 
wayward  to  repentance,  and  converting  those 
who  were  still  heathens.  At  length  Flavian  re 
turned,  bringing  word  that  the  city  was  spared. 
The  last  of  the  Homilies  on  the  Statues,  delivered 
on  Easter  Day,  contains  a  description  of  the 
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interview  between  Flavian  and  Theodosius, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  Chrysostom's  great 
oratorical  powers.  For  ten  years  longer  he 
remained  at  Antioch,  still  preaching,  and 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures.  In  397,  Nectarius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  died,  leaving  vacant  one  of 
the  most  influential  posts  in  the  Church. 
Theodosius  had  died  also,  leaving  as  Emperor  a 
son,  Arcadius,  who  was  quite  incompetent  to 
rule,  and  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  Prime  Minister,  Eutropius.  The  latter 
had  heard  Chrysostom  preach,  and  offered  the 
see  to  him.  The  decision  was  very  popular 
among  the  electing  bishops,  and  the  only 
difficulties  arose  from  Chrysostom  himself 
and  from  the  people  of  Antioch,  who  were 
unwilling  to  lose  him.  They  were  overcome 
by  stratagem,  for  Asterius,  the  messenger,  in 
duced  St.  Chrysostom  to  accompany  him  to  a 
martyrs'  chapel,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  taken  to  Con 
stantinople.  All  the  bishops  welcomed  him 
except  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
wished  the  post  to  be  given  to  Isidore,  one  of 
his  presbyters,  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
in  some  discreditable  transactions.  Eutropius 
threatened  that  if  he  would  not  consecrate 
Chrysostom  he  should  be  openly  questioned 
about  matters  which  would  cause  him  trouble. 
The  bishop  yielded,  and  Chrysostom  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Feb. 
26th,  398. 

He  soon  showed  the  people  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  alter  his  habits  of  life.  He  lived  in 
a  very  unostentatious  manner,  stripped  the 
palace  of  its  grand  furniture,  ate  the  simplest 
food  in  his  solitary  room  instead  of  giving 
grand  banquets,  and  never  went  to  Court 
unless  obliged.  Some  of  his  people  con 
trasted  him  unfavourably  with  Nectarius,  and 
accused  him  of  meanness,  moroseness,  and 
pride.  He  was  very  unpopular  with  his 
clergy,  whose  moral  tone  generally  was 
very  low.  Chrysostom  saw  that  before 
he  could  correct  the  evils  of  the  city  he  must 
bring  back  his  clergy  to  simplicity  of  life, 
and  rouse  them  to  activity.  He  looked  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  as  the  property  of 
the  poor,  and  tried  to  retrench  all  needless 
expenses  connected  with  his  see  for  their  sake. 
He  revived  the  old  custom  of  nocturnal 
services  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the 
Arians,  who  gathered  great  crowds  at  night 
by  open-air  services,  and  he  built  several 
hospitals  in  Constantinople,  which  before  had 
had  only  one.  Besides  these  good  works  in 
Constantinople,  he  laboured  to  convert  the 
Goths,  who  were  either  heathens  or  Arians. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia  was  for  a  while 
delighted  with  him.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Frankish  general,  and  had  gained  great 
influence  with  the  king,  quite  supplanting 
Eutropius,  who  in  399  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  bad  life,  and  Chrysos 


tern  had  been  one  of  his  sternest  opponents, 
but  he  now  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  in 
consequence   was    apprehended,  and    carried 
before  Arcadius,  but  he  so  far  prevailed  that 
the  sentence  against  Eutropius  was  changed 
to  banishment.  Afew  days  alter,  the  latter  was, 
however,  seized,  and  beheaded  at  Chalcedon. 
The  popularity  of  Chrysostom  wa>  at   it.- 
height;    it     began    now    to    decline,    cl 
through   Eudoxia.      His  refusal  to  give  Uj 
Eutropius  had  offended  her ;  so  had  his  out- 
spokcnness  concerning  her  open    faults;  and 
she    was  jealous  of   his   intiuence   over  hei 
husband.       Eutropius    removed,    rhryso>ton 
was  the  only  hindrance  to  her  gainin. 
tire   control  over  him,   therefore    she     . 
mined    to   ruin   her    rival.      An    opportunity 
soon  occurred.      Hitherto  the   Ui.-hop  of  <  mi'. 
stantinoplc  had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  tin 
dioceses  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  and  < 
followed   his  example.     He   visited    Kpi. 
and  deposed  six  bishops  of  tin-  m-i-libou: 
for  different   crimes.     But  on    his  return  t< 
Constantinople   he   found   that    S-vi-rian.   th 
bishop  left  in  charge,  had  behaved  unworthily 
and  had  been  supported  by  Kudnxia.     There 
upon  he  denounced  Severlan  from  the   pulpi 
as  a  flatterer,  and  a  few  day>  afterwards  in  th 
same  place  ho  called  the  Km]  i 

The  anger  of  the  clergy  at  being   rebuke 
for  their  vices  came  to  the  aid  of  the  En.: 
and    the    only    thing     needed    was    a    1. 
Theophilus  had  never  forgotten  that   h- 
been    compelled    to    consecrate    Chry  .<••-• 
and    was    quite    ready    to  head    the    part 
against  him;  and  a  pretext  was  soon  foun«    I 
in  Chrysostom's  treatment  of  some  Egyptia 
monks  known  as  the  "Tall  Brethren,"  whi 
Theophilus  had  dealt  with  cruelly,  drivinirthei 
from  their  homes  in  the  Nitrian   desert,  an 
whom   Chrysostom    had   received    kindly  a 
Constantinople.     Theophilus  endeavoured  t 
fasten    upon    them,    and    upon    Or 
through    them,   the    charge   of  holding  th 
errors  of  Origen.    He  came  toConst-antinopl* 
and  after  three  weeks  spent  in   bribing  th 
most   influential    citizens,    he   held   a  syno 
at   Chalcedon,  in   the   middle   of  July,  40. 
Most  of  the   members   were   his   suffragan: 
and  the  chair  was  taken  by   the    Bishop  ( 
Heracloa.    There  were  twenty-nine  charges,  a 
frivolous  or  false,  some  referring  to  Chrysof 
tom's  conduct  towards  his  clergy,  and  some  t 
hisprivate  life.     Asthecouncil  was  packed,  in 
Chrysostom's  refusal  to  recognise  itsauthorit 
was  ignored,  the  imperial  decree  confirmed  tb 
sentence  of  banishment  for  life.     No  soom 
was  it  made  known  than  tho  infuriated  peop. 
of  Constantinople  surrounded  the  pa! 
their  bishop  should  be  carried  oft  by  force 
but  on  the  third  day  ho  surrender,  d  himsel 
and  set  sail  towards  Bithynia.     That  nigl 
Constantinople  was  shaken  by  an  e.uthqnaK- 
and  Eudoxia,  who  was  superstitious,  thought 
was  as  a  punishment,  and  persuaded  At<  adii 
to    send    messengers    to    bring    the    hi  sin 
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ack.  He  was  received  with  great  joy,  but 
ofused  to  resume  his  office  until  his  innocence 
hould  be  declared  by  a  larger  council  than 
hat  which  had  deposed  him ;  however,  as  the 
•eople  threatened  the  Emperor  if  their  bishop 
*rere  not  restored,  and  as  all  the  bishops 
mplored  him,  he  resumed  his  office,  and 
.'heophilus  and  his  suffragans  fled,  leaving 
am  for  a  time  in  peace. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  The  feud  burst 

i  ut   again    when  a   statue   of   Eudoxia  was 
rected  between  the  palace  and  the  Church  of 

I  it.  Sophia.  Its  dedication,  in  September, 
03,  was  celebrated  with  a  noise  and  revelry 
yhich  disturbed  the  people  in  church,  and 
It.  Chrysostom  preached  against  it.  He  is 
aid  to  have  begun  the  sermon  with  the 
,'ords  :  "  Herodias  is  once  more  maddening  ; 
lerodias  is  once  more  dancing;  once  more 
lerodias  demands  the  head  of  John  on  a 
harder."  At  Eudoxia's  furious  demand,  the 
ostile  bishops  returned  ;  after  consultation  as 
o  the  best  means  of  accusing  him,  they 
etermined  to  use  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
'ouncil  of  Antioch  in  341,  which  says  that 
bishop  deprived  of  his  see  cannot  be  r- 
y  the  secular  arm.  Chrysostom  answered 
hat  the  decree  had  been  made  by  tin-  Arians, 
rid  was  therefore  invalid.  He  was  upheld 
y  forty-two  bishops,  and  continued  to  preach 
s  before,  but  on  Christmas  Day  Areadius  re- 
isedto  communicate,  because  of  the  doubtful 
osition  of  the  bishop,  and  now,  when  Easter 
rew  near,  be  issued  an  order  for  the  latter's 
moval.  Chrysostom  refused  to  obey  it,  and 
ne  Emperor  bade  him  to  remain  in  his  palaee, 
nd  not  to  go  to  the  church.  But  on  i 
,ve  3,000  catechumens  were  to  be  bapti.-ed. 
nd  as  the  bishop's  presence  was  necessary  he 
.•ent.  In  the  middle  of  the  service  a  body  of 
oldiers  rushed  in,  scattering  the  catechumens 
nd  desecrating  the  church. 

Still  Areadius  could  not  for  some  time 
mke  up  his  mind  to  sign  the  edict  of  bani>h- 
lent.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  on 
he  5th  of  June,  404.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
utbreak  of  the  people,  Chrysostom  left  the  city 
ucretly,  accompanied  only  by  two  faithful 
ishops.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  the  church 
tok  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with 
he  senate  house  and  other  public  buildings. 
'he  cause  was  never  known,  but  the  Empress 
aid  it  was  done  by  the  Johannites,  as  Chrysos- 
om's  friends  were  called,  who  were  un 
willing  that  any  one  should  preach  in  the 
ime  church  as  their  bishop.  In  accordance, 
.'ith  this  belief,  there  was  a  persecution,  in 
.'hich  all  Chrysostom' s  adherents  were  fined, 
ranished,  or  imprisoned. 

Meanwhile,  Chrysostom  was  on  his  way  to 
'ucusus,  in  Armenia,  which  was  about  'two 
months'  journey  from  Constantinople.  It 
•'as  a  bad  time  of  year  for  travelling,  as  he 
-id  to  cross  the  plains  of  Galatia  and  Cappa- 
'•cia  in  mid  summer.  The  only  food  lie 
ould  obtain  was  black  bread,  and  the  water 


was  very  bad.  He  was  seized  with  ague,  but 
was  forced  on  till  he  reached  Caesarea.  Here  he 
was  obliged  to  stop,  although  Pharetrius,  the 
bishop,  was  a  friend  of  Theophilus,  whilst 
his  clergy  were  friends  of  Chrysostom. 
Pharetrius  therefore  dared  not  openly  show 
his  hate,  but  he  persuaded  some  fanatical 
monks  to  threaten  to  burn  his  lodging  if  he 
did  not  leave  it.  So  the  poor  bishop  had  to 
proceed  on  his  way  till  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Seleucia,  a  wealthy 
lady.  The  hatred  of  Pharetrius  again  forced 
him  to  quit,  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  August, 
he  arrived  at  Cucusus.  Here  he  found  a  com 
fortable  home  after  his  journeys.  Adelphius 
the  bishop,  and  others,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  him,  and  some  of  his  own  clergy  sent 
help,  and  even  came  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  well,  writing  letters  of  consolation  to  his 
bishops  and  instructing  them,  sending  out 
missions  to  Persia  and  Scythia,  and  doing  a 
i:n-at  dc.il  of  good  in  Cucusus  itself. 

He  wrote,  explaining  all  the  circumstances, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  at  once  addressed 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  begging 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  brother 
Emperor  to  restore  the  bishop.  But  the 
letters  were  seized,  and  never  reached  their 
destination-. 

These  attempts  for  the  exiled  bishop's  help 
only  excited  his  enemies  to  further  cruelties, 
and  when  they  saw  how  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people  of  Cucusus,  they  determined  to 
remove  him.  In  the  summer  of  407  he  set 
out  for  Pityus,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
Euxine.  this  bein^  chosen  as  the  bleakest  spot 
in  the  Empire.  The  journey  was  to  be  made 
on  foot,  and  the  soldiers  were  promised  a 
reward  if  he  died  on  the  road.  He  was 
hurried  along  to  increase  his  sufferings,  which 
must  have  been  extreme  from  the  alternate 
heat  and  cold,  and  at  Comana  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  dying,  but  they  urged  him  on 
till  they  reached  a  chapel  five  or  six  miles 
outside  the  city,  where  they  allowed  him  to 
rest  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he 
was  forced  to  proceed,  but  when  he  had 
travelled  about  four  miles  an  attack  of  fever 
came  on,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
chapel,  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Septem 
ber,  407,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  The  greatest  is  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Jfew  Testdinent.  Not 
only  for  his  eloquence,  but  for  his  deep  inter 
pretative  insight,  St.  Chrysostom  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  Fathers  the 
Church  has  had. 

Chubb,  THOMAS. — One  of  the  Deistical 
leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  party  to  have  been 
led  by  such  a  man,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  account 
for  the  notice  he  attracted,  which  was  far 
more  than  he  deserved,  being  a  half-educated 
tradeMiian,  with  little  or  none  of  the  classical 
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and  critical  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  the  place  into  which  he  contrived  to  push 
himself  :  knowledge  whose  place  was,  how 
ever,  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  certain 
readiness  of  thought  and  pen. 

Chubb  was  born  at  East  Ilarnham,  near 
Salisbury,  Sept.  29th,  1679,  the  son  of  a 
maltster,  and  himself  first  a  glover  at  Salis 
bury,  and  then  a  tallow-chandler.  11«  n  he 
i:av»>  himself,  perhaps,  a  passable  education  in 
English  literature,  but  of  Latin  and  Greek  he 
knew  nothing  ;  and  he  formed  a  religious  de 
bating  society,  where,  according  to  Chalmers, 
"  the  ablest  disputant  was  the  man  who  re 
ceded  most  from  established  opinion."  The 
Trinitarian  controversy  between  Drs.  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Daniel  \Vaterlaud  (Canon  of 
Windsor,  died  1740)  gave  a  turn  to  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  Chubb, 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Arian 
William  Whiston,  published  his  writing  on 
the  subject  as  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
Asserted  (1715).  This  was  his  first  book. 
The  Trice  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (1738)  and 
others  followed,  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  in  which  he  attempted  to  level  down — 
as  the  phrase  is — Christianity  to  sheer  Deism, 
and  showed  plainly  his  want  of  faith  in 
revelation  and  a  future  life.  The  books  made 
some  noise  at  the  time,  probably  owing  in 
a  measure  to  their  authorship,  and  were 
answered  by  Joseph  Hallet  (b.  1692,  d.  1744) 
in  The  Consistent  Christian,  and  by  others. 

Chubb  resided  for  a  time  as  house-steward 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (1717—1738),  but  with  this  exception 
his  life  was  spent  in  his  trade  at  Salisbury. 
He  died  there  suddenly,  Feb.  8th,  1747. 

Church,  THE.—"  The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  ac 
cording  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
Such  is  the  Anglican  definition  of  the  Church 
(the  Nineteenth  Article  of  Religion),  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  1553,  and  unaltered  at 
the  later  revision  of  the  Articles  in  1562.  Nor 
is  this  definition  that  given  merely  by  the 
Church  of  England,  for  its  origin  is  clearly 
the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs 
burg,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  (1530),  where 
nearly  the  same  words  are  found :  "  There  is 
one  holy  Church  to  abide  for  ever.  And  the 
( 'hurch  is  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which 
the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  Sacra 
ments  rightly  administered."  Luther  and 
<  'alvin  speak  to  the  same  effect,  the  former  in 
his  Greater  Catechism  [Works,  v.  628],  the 
latter  in  his  Institutes,  i.  7  ;  but  far  behind 
these  three  Protestant  divines  we  go  to  the 
earliest  of  the  Fathers.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  in  the  manner  of  categorical  definition  ; 
but  the  definitions  in  this  article  may  be 
clearly  gathered  from  them  ;  convenient  quo 


tations  and  translations  of  such 
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be  seen  in  Bishop  Browne's  Exposition  0/lH 
Articles,  p.  444  ct  .sry.  (2nd  edit.). 

The  preaching  of  the  j.uiv  \V(.rd;,nd  thr  duo 
ministration  of  tin-  Sacraments,  are  two  of  the( 
BO-called  Not**  ,,f  tin-  Church,  a  third  being  the 
use  of  discipline  ;  the  three  are  sot  out  at  ful] 
length  in  the  second  part  of  the  H.,milvfoi 
Whitsuntide    [p.   4!)4,    ed.    S.I'.C.K.]:   <:The 
Church    hath    always    three   notes  or  inarkc 
whereby    it    is     known:     pure     and     soun< 
doctrine,    the  Sacraments   mini-tend  accord 
ing  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  right 
use  of   ecclesiastical  discipline."     But   mor< 
familiar   to  an  ordinary    reader  will    be  th< 
"notes"    contained    in    the    Apostles'    am 
Niceiie  Creeds,  that  the  Church  is  <  In.  .  Holy 
Catholic,  Apostolic  :  one,  becau 
is  one,  and  under  Him  she  is  one  flock  :  holy 
being  founded  by   tin-  holy   Christ;    Cut 
since  she  is  open  to  the  whole  world  ;   .  •//,- 
as  built  on   the  foundation   of   the  Apostle 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  !„  m-  th 
chief  corner-stone. 

_  The  Churdi   is  made  up  of  all  true  Chris 
tians  living  in  thus  world;    and  joined 
these,  those  who  have  <i.  j..nt.  d  in  God's  faitiH 
and  fear  into  the  n.-xt   world.     But  though] 
thus  internally  one,  externally  tin-  (  hu: 
not  so.     She  has  been  divided  since  th-  nint 
century  into  the  two  great  sections  .  :     1    th 
Eastern  Church  and  (2)  the  West.  in  <  h 
and    these  again   luive  been   subdivided    int 
many  portions,  which  are  considered  undc 
their    respective    heads.      The    division    int 
sections  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  <-vi 
and  it  is  the  conviction  of   this  evil  whir 
has,  especially  of  late  years,  led  good  UK  n  < 
all  sections  to  pray  and  long  for  the  K.-unio 
of  Christendom.     [UNITY  OF  THI  (in  K<  n.] 

The  Voice  of  the  Uni\  ,  i>  ,1  <  'hurdi,  i.e.  c 
the    whole    body    of     particular    ami 
Churches,  has  never  been  heard   in  an  (Kn 
menical     Council    since   tin-    Sixth    (oiiei; 
Council  of  A.D.  680. 

The  word  Cm'itri!  i>  used  not  only  i 
the  great  sense  which  we  have  hith.rtocoi 
sidered,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  huildii  ._ 
which  assemblies  of  the  inenilM  rs  of  the  Cirri 
tian  Church  are  held.  As  the  I;.  .man-  a]>]>li< 
the  words  curia  and  senates  both  to  tl 
members  of  those  bodies  and  to  their  pi  ., 
meeting,  so  the  Greeks  came  to  use  the  w<» 
ecclesin  in  thf  same  twofold  sense.  T.  itnlii; 
says,  "  Confuginnt  in  (•cclcsunn"  meaning  tl 
material  Church;  and  St.  Jerome,  up 
Isaiah  lx.,  tells  us  that  the  Kni]>'i"is  hni 
churches  (ecclesias]  with  the  public  i.  vcnm 
and  there  is  mention  of  the  destruction  - 
churches  in  the  history  of  the  pcr.-ecutioi 
early  in  the  third  century. 

These  churches  differed  in  form  probab 
as  widely  in  old  time  as  do  th.  lint 
of  our  churches  now.  Some  were  roun< 
some  were  quadrilateral  externally,  hut  h; 
a  circular  nave  touching  one  end,  and 
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hancel  touching  the  circle  at  the  other  end, 
vith  chapels  beside  it.  The  "  round  church  " 
f  the  Temple  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers 
vho  know  London.  Some  ancient  churches 
vere  formed  from  abandoned  heathen  temples, 
vhich  were  altered  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 
'hristian  worship ;  some  were  built  over 
ombs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  cer- 
ainly  what  was  the  exact  form  of  such  churches, 
»ut  the  following  may  be  taken  as  describing 
heir  general  characteristics.  They  were  re- 
noved  as  far  as  possible  from  all  other 
ommon  buildings,  and  surrounded  with 
ourts,  gardens,  or  buildings  belonging  to  the 
hurch.  The  porch  was  the  outermost  part, 
rom  which  there  was  a  passage  into  a  cloister, 
.<?.  a  square  court,  with  covered  galleries 
ound  it,  supported  by  pillars,  much  in  the 
ame  manner  as  a  monastery.  Under  these 
•idlerics  stood  the  poor,  who  had  the  liberty 
o  beg  at  tin;  church  i,rate.  In  the  middle  of 
he  court  there  was  a  fountain  for  people  to 
/ash  their  hands  and  faces  before  they  went 
o  prayers.  At  the  further  end  of  the  cloister 
here  was  a  double  porch,  in  which  there 
/ere  three  doors,  leading  into  tho  basilica,  or 
ody  of  the  church.  One  part  of  this  double 
oreh  was  outside,  and  the  other  inside,  which 
ho  Greeks  called  nurthcj-.  Near  the  basilica, 
n  the  outside,  there  were  generally  two  small 
uildings,  the  baptistery  or  font,  and  the 
•  •stry.  where  the  church  furniture  was  kept. 
'he basilica  hud  three  divisions,  made  by  two 
ows^of  pillars,  which  supported  the  g-.iil.-i -i.  s 
n  either  side,  the  middle  being  the  nave, 
owards  the  farther  end.  ea-t \\aid,  stood  the 
Itar,  and  behind  it  was  the  presbyteriuni.  or 
inctuary,  where  the  priests  stood  during 
>ivin<  Service,  with  the  bishop  in  the  middle 
f  them,  his  chair  bein^  at  the  easternmost 
nd  of  the  church.  ]>etore  tin-  altar  was  a 
)rt  of  balustrade,  or  rails,  called  cnnc>Ui, 
•hich  resembled  the  modern  choir.  At  the 
ritrance  to  the  chancel  was  the  am  bo,  or 
ulpit,  which  was  a  sort  of  raised  seat,  having 
:eps  on  either  side  for  the  priests  to  go  up 
ud  read  the  lessons.  Sometimes  there  was 
ne  of  these  raised  desks  on  each  side,  leaving 

space  open  in  the  middle,  that  the  altar 
light  be  seen  by  the  congregation.  The 
esk  for  the  Gospel  was  at  the  bishop's  ri-ht 
and,  and  that  for  the  Epistle  at  the  other, 
'he  space  between  the  desk  and  the  altar 
'as  for  the  choir,  who  were  of  the  inferior 
rders  of  tho  clonry.  The  roof  of  the  sanctuary 
•as  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  This 
irther  end  was  sometimes  called  the  "Trilm- 
al,"  because,  in  the  secular  basilicas,  this 
"as  the  place  where  the  magistrate  or  judge 
it,  with  the  officers  of  the  court  about  him. 
"he  floor  of  this  part  of  the  church  was  raised 
igher  than  the  rest,  so  that  tin;  bi>hop 

dked  down  a  decline  to  come  to  the  altar. 

Hie  altar  wasa  table  made  of  rich  materials 

1  1  placed,  it'  possible,  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
Utttyr,  whence  came  the  custom  in  after 


times  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  without 
putting  some  relic  underneath  it.  There  was 
nothing  fixed  immediately  to  the  altar,  but 
there  were  four  pillars  erected  at  the  four 
corners,  and  from  these  a  sort  of  pavilion  or 
tent  was  suspended,  which  covered  the  whole, 
and  was  called  the  ciborium.  [CiuoiuuM.] 
Sometimes  a  silver  dove  hung  over  the  altar, 
to  symbolise  the  Holy  Ghost.  Churches  were 
often  enriched  with  mosaic-work,  and  with 
historical  paintings  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  of  other  religious 
subjects,  intended  to  assist  devotion  and  in 
struct  the  ignorant. 

Church  Building.— The  manner  of 
building  churches  in  ancient  times  was  for 
the  founder  to  make  application  to  the  bishop 
for  his  licence.  The  bishop,  or  his  com- 
mi.-Niry,  came  and  set  up  a  cross  to  mark  the 
site,  alter  which  the  founder  might  proceed  to 
build.  When  finished  it  was  consecrated,  after 
which  the  sacraments  might  be  ministered 
there  in.  Xo  church  can  be  recognised  by  law 
it  be  thus  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 

Several  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
pa -si;d  to  provide  further  accommodation 
to  meet  the  growth  of  population.  In  tho 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Church 
was  high  in  power  and  influence,  Parliament 
•  d  tit'ty  new  churches  in  London,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  to  every  Londoner 
through  its  prominent  situation — St.  Mary's 
in  the  Strand.  The  money  was  raised  by 
granting  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron 
on  coals  for  three  years.  This  produced 
£350,000.  In  George  the  Third's  reign  an 
Act  "  to  promote  the  building,  repairing,  and 
providing  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  of 
houses  for  the  residence  of  ministers,  and 
churchyards,  and  glebes,"  allowed  persons  by 
deed  of  gift,  or  by  will,  executed  three  months 
before  decease,  to  give  lands  not  exceeding 
five  acres,  or  goods  and  chattels  not  exceeding 
£500,  for  this  purpose.  By  a  further  statute, 
the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  issue  Ex 
chequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  on 
which  the  Bank  might  advance  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Church  Building  Com- 
7nissioners  were  appointed  for  ten  years,  for 
the  proper  spending  of  this  money.  They 
were  to  examine  into  the  state  of  parishes  and 
extra-parochial  places,  and  to  see  where  addi 
tional  churches  and  chapels  were  most  re 
quired,  and  to  lend  money  out  of  the  million 
rai-ed,  on  condition  ih  at  a  proportion  was  added 
from  the  Parish  Church  rate.  These  rates  having 
been  legally  secured,  might  bo  extended  over 
several  years.  There  are  still  parishes  on  which 
such  rates  are  levied  to  pay  for  churches  so 
built,  but  the  Compulsory  Church  Rite  Aboli 
tion  Act  of  1860  rendered  any  further  levy- 
in  ir  of  this  character  impossible.  [CHUBCH 
RATES.]  The  Commissioners  might  also  make 
representation  of  the  need  of  subdividing 
parishes  into  separate  ecclesiastical  districts, 
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and  when  new  churches  were  built  in  these, 
rights  of  marriages  and  funerals  belonged  to 
them  as  to  the  mother  churches.  No  graves 
were  to  be  made  in  new  churches ;  free  seats 
for  the  poor  were  to  be  provided.  These 
Commissions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  fresh  powers  were  given  them,  but  their 
duties  were  at  length  transferred  to  the  Eccle 
siastical  Commissioners  in  1857. 

Church.  Congress.     [CONGRESS.] 

Church  Bates.— A  tax  formerly  levied 
on  parishes  for  the  repair  of  church  fabrics, 
and  for  the  carrying-on  of  Divine  worship. 
Dr.  Hook,  writing  when  these  rates  wore 
legally  enforced  and  recoverable  like  any 
other  rate,  made  this  defence  of  them  :  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  this  country 
has  been  bought  and  sold  with  an  under 
standing  that  the  church  of  the  parish  is  to 
be  kept  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of  that 
property.  Except  for  this  liability,  a  larger 
sum  would  have  been  paid  for  the  property. 
For  those,  therefore,  who  have  thus  profited 
by  the  existence  of  a  church  rate  to  refuse 
that  rate,  and  so  appropriate  to  themselves 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  is  an  act,  not 
only  of  profaneness,  but  of  dishonesty." 
— Ch.  Dictionary.  But  conflicting  decisions 
for  many  years  kept  up  a  continual  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  church  rates. 
The  best  legal  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  for 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  the  churchwardens 
might  enforce  a  rate  apart  from  the  vestry,  but 
for  purposes  of  worship,  organist's  salary,  etc., 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  was 
necessary.  However,  the  Church- Rate  Com 
pulsory  Abolition  Act  of  1860  ended  this 
controversy.  [CHURCH  BUILDING.] 

Churching  of  Women.— Some  rite 
answering  to  that  now  known  under  this 
familiar  name  has  existed  from  antiquity ; 
but  the  idea  which  underlay  it  before  the 
Reformation,  always  in  its  title,  and  some 
times  in  its  subject-matter,  was  the  Judaic  one 
of  purification  from  ceremonial  uncleanness 
rather  than  of  thanksgiving  for  a  mercy. 
The  notion  of  such  uncleanness  prevailed 
very  widely— see  Ellis' s  Historical  Letters, 
3rd  ser.,  ii.  226  :  "  There  is  a  certain  super 
stitious  opinion  and  usage  among  women, 
which  is,  that  in  case  a  woman  go  with  child 
she  may  christen  (that  is,  be  sponsor  to)  no 
other  man's  child  as  long  as  she  is  in  that  case." 
In  1880  a  woman  with  child  refused  to  take 
an  oath  at  a  police-court  (Xotcs  and  Queries, 
6th  ser.,  iii.  48) ;  this  was  probably  an  un 
reasoning  survival  of  the  same  thought. 

In  the  English  pre-Reformation  office, 
this  idea  was  shown  by  the  title,  "The 
Order  of  the  Purification  of  Women  after 
Child-birth,  before  the  Door  of  the  Church," 
by  this  appointment  of  the  porch  or  outside 
of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  office,  and  by 
the  concluding  formal  introduction  into  the 


church  with  the  words,  "  Enter  thou  into  the 
Temple  of  God,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal 
life,  and  live  for  ever."  In  1549,  though  the 
first  clause  of  the  title  was  retained,  tin  office 
was  to  be  used  in  the  church,  "  nigh  unto  the 
quire  door."  In  1552  the  title  was  changed  to 
the  present  one,  and  the  office  to  be  used  ''nigh 
unto  the  place  where  the  table  stamleth."  In 
1562  the  latter  sentence  was  further  altered  to 
"some  convenient  place;"  but  none  can  be 
more  convenient  than  the  altar  rails,  which 
were  approved  by  the  bishops  at  the  Savoy 
Conference. 

There  was  an  early  use  as  to  dress  •  the 
woman  was  directed  to  wear  a  veil  (occasionally 
church  property),  of  such  a  kind  as  is  now  used 
at  confirmation  and  marriage  ;  thi-  lasted,  at 
least,  far  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Bishop  Cosin's  Articles  (1662)  inquire  if 
women  "are  decently  veiled."  Aivhd- 
Stanley,  of  London  (1728),  inquires  whether 
they  "are  decent,"  which  doubtless  has  the 
same  meaning. 

The  office  was  formerly  not  used  for  un 
married   women    till    they    had    don.     their 
penance,  and   injunctions   to   this  elle 
given   by  many  of  the   seventeenth   century 
bishops;    Archbishop    Grindul    en- 
York  in  1571,  at  Canterbury  in  1576) 
even  after  the  penance,  or  acknowledi:: 
such  a  churching  should  not  take  pl.i      -  xccpt 
on  a  Sunday  or  holy  day.    A  cli-i  ic  n-.w  <  ailed 
upon  to  church  an   unmarried  woman  must 
at  least  satisfy  himself  that  her  sin  i>  .-in. 
repented  of. 

Churchwardens  are  officers  who  wer, 
appointed  originally  to  carry  on  the  repair? 
of  church  buildings',  to  take  care  of  the  _ 
of  the  church,  and  to  see  that  Divine  8<: 
is  duly  conducted.     They  ha\v,  1. 
right  to  interfere  with  the  manner  of  Divim 
Service,  even  though  they  deem  that  in 
illegal;    they    must    report    to    the    bisl 
Under  the  Public  Worship  K«  pi 
one  churchwarden,  or  three  pai -i-hion.  rs,  ma} 
initiate  proceedings.      On  the  church  was 
fall  the  duties  of  rating  the  pari-hion*  >  - 
clearing    the    church     and    churchyard 
loiterer.-  diirinir  .-ervice,  (,t'  prevt  ntinir  ijnarrel 
ling  and  brawling.     They  can  prevent  >trangi 
preachers  from  occupying  the  pulpit  unlcs 
they  produce  their  letter.-  oi  <  hurch 

wardens  are  elected  the  first  w.  ek  at't>  • 

or  the  week  following,  and   are    chosen  b; 
the  joint  consent  of  the  niini-t«  i  an-. 
ioners,  if  that  may  be;   but  if  they  canno 
agree  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  "miniate 
chooses  one  and  the  parishioners  the  other 
In  some  parishes  the  custom  has  prevailed  o 
the  parishi.  mers  choosing  both  churchwarden; 
and  such  right  is  good  in  Law.     Th 
for   one   year.       During    the    vacancy   of 
benefice  they  take  charge  of  the  temporalities 
and  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  Divine  Servict 
charging  the  expense  thereof  upon  the  futur 
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ANCIKNT 
ClbOKIUM. 


Qcumbent.  In  mother  parishes,  but  not  in 
istrict  churches,  churchwardens  are  ex  officio 
•verseers  of  the  poor. 

Churchyard.     [BURIAL.] 

Ciborium. — In  ancient  times  this  word 
lad  two  meanings:    (1)    the  baldacchino,  or 
.Itar     canopy    [BALDACCHINO]  ; 
2)    from    the    centre    of    this 
.anopy  was  often   suspended  a 
•eceptacle     for     the     Reserved 
lost,  the  consecrated  bread  of 
he  Holy  Eucharist, 
md    this    also    had         -YV  <>«  a-i 
he  name  of  ciboriiyn     '^"i1?  A  ol""! 
Scudamore's  Xotltia 
Eucharittica]  ;     another     name 
vas  that  of  p>/x,  which  atter- 
vards  became  the  more  common. 
[t  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
;hape  of  a  dove ;  this  emblem 
>f  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also  sus 
pended   over   the   font.     In  English    K.  nnn 
Jatholic    churches    it    is    the    name     given 

0  the  pyx  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
s  kept. 

In  some  "  ritualistic  "  C'hurchesthe  canister 
'or  keeping  the  altar-bread  is  culled  the  pyx  ; 
)ut  this  is  incorrect. 

Circumcellions.— A  fanatical  section 
if  the  DONATISTS  (q.v.).  The  name  was 
ilso  applied  in  Germany  to  some  furious 
supporters  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in 
iis  contest  with  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  the 
irst  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Circumcision.— Rabbi  Leo  of  Mol-na 
*ives  us  the  following  account  of  the  een- 
nonies  used  by  the  Jews  when  they  cireiim<-i>e. 
.vhich  they  never  do  before  the  eight  days 
mentioned  in  the  Law  ;  but  they  defer  it  when 
:he  child  happens  to  be  ill  or  weak.  There  is 

1  godfather  to  hold  it  during  the  operation, 
md  a  godmother  who  brings  it  to  the  place 
md  carries  it  back  again.     The  place  may  be 
my  private  house  as  well  as  the  synagogue. 
r\vo  seats  are  prepared  with  silk  cushions — 
one  for  the  godfather,  the  other  designed  for 
the  prophet  Elias,  who  is  thought  to  assist 
invisibly    at    all   these   ceremonies.     Friends 
ire  invited  to  meet  the   Circuinciser,  called 
Mohel,  who  brings  a  dish,  wherein  his  instru 
ments  and  other  necessaries  are — the   razor, 
istringent    powder,   rags,   cotton,  and    oil  of 
roses.     While  they  are  waiting  for  the  god 
mother,  who   comes    accompanied  by   other 
women,  and  delivers  the  infant  to  the  god- 
lather  at  the   door    (for   no  woman   enters), 
those  within  sing  some  hymn  or  canticle,  and 
when   the   child  is    come   they  cry   "  Baruc 
Habba,"  or  Welcome.     The  ceremony  ended, 
the  Mohel  takes  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  bless 
ing  it  once,  repeats  a  second  benediction  for 
the  child,   giving  him  the  name  chosen  for 
him.    Afterwards  they  repeat  the  128th  Psalm, 


"Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,"  etc. 
This  being  ended,  the  godfather  hands  the 
child  to  the  godmother  to  be  carried  home 
and  given  to  its  mother. 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  com 
memorated  by  the  Church  on  the  eighth 
day  after  Christmas.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Gallican  in  its  origin.  It  is  said 
[Dr.  Barry's  Teacher's  Prayer  Book']  that  the 
day  was  commonly  used  rather  as  a  least,  "in 
protest  against  the  riotous  heathen  celebration 
of  the  1st  of  January,  of  which  protest  there 
is,  perhaps,  still  an  echo  in  the  Collect.  .  . 
With  us  now  it  blends  with  the  idea  of  New 
Year's  Day,  tending  to  solemnise  the  opening 
of  the  year  by  the  thought  of  responsibility 
and  struggle  against  sin." 

Cistercian  Monks,  or  Bernardines, 
or  White  Monks.  -An  Order  of  monks 
who  derived  their  name  from  Cisteaux,  or 
Citeaux  (Lat.  Cistercium),  a  village  between 
Dijon  and  Chalons,  in  Burgundy.  This  Order 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1098,  by 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  but  the  attempts 
of  the  first  founder  to  gather  a  society 
together  at  Citeaux  had  proved  a  failure,  and 
when  he  forsook  it  in  despair,  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  an  KnuMsliman  named  Stephen 
Harding,  Here,  under  much  discouragement, 
llardini;-  laboured  for  some  y.  ai  s,  not  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  the  life  of  labour  lather 
than  of  study  and  meditation  which  the 
Cistercians  had  adopted.  At  length,  in  A.n. 
1113,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
arrival  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  a 
company  of  thirty  voung  and  zealous  men, 
who  came  to  enlist  themselves  as  monks  of 
the  ( 'isten  ian  Order.  From  that  time  it  began 
rapidly  to  nourish;  and  St.  laniard's  intel 
lectual  power  and  self-denying  piety  made 
him  in  his  lifetime  the  most  influential  person 
in  Christendom.  [  Hr.UNAKi),  ST.] 

William  (Jifi'ard,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
in  A.D.  1128,  founded  the  first  Cistercian 
Abbey  in  England,  at  Waverly,  in  Surrey. 
The  beautiful  Abbey  of  Tintern,  on  the  Wye, 
was  founded  three  years  after.  Then,  in 
A.D.  1132.  Walter  1'Espec,  a  baron  in  the 
North,  built  the  still  more  beautiful  Abbey 
of  Rieval ;  Roger  do  Mowbray,  a  few  years 
later,  was  the  founder  of  Byland ;  and 
Thurstan  encouraged  the  prior  of  the  I'.ene- 
dictines  at  St.  .Mary's,  York,  to  found 
Fountains.  The  Order  reached  its  height  of 
power  in  A.D.  1145,  when  Eugene  III.,  a 
(  istercian  and  pupil  of  St.  Bernard's,  became 
Pope.  King  Stephen  had  appointed  his 
nephew  William  to  succeed  Thurstan  at 
York ;  but  the  Yorkshire  Cistercians  per 
suaded  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  to  elect  the 
Archbishop  Henry  Murdoch,  Abbot  of  Foun 
tains,  and  by  the  help  of  Pope  Eugene  they 
trained  their  point.  It  continued  in  favour 
long  afterwards,  and  King  Edward  I.,  though 
he  was  jealous  of  the  power  of  other 
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monasteries,  founded  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Vale  Royal. 

The  Cistercians  were  called  White  Monks 
from  their  dress,  which  was  a  white  frock  or 
cassock,  over  which  they  wore  a  black  cloak 
when  they  were  beyond  the  walls  of  the 


CISTEKCIAN    MONK. 


monastery.  Their  abbeys  are  still  left  in 
ruins  in  the  lovely  spots  where  they  were 
first  fixed  by  the  disciples  of  Bernard,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  common  haunts  of  men, 
in  lonely  mountain- valleys,  where  they 
taught  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile.  Bernard 
himself  was  guided  by  his  religious  love  of 
nature  to  make  choice  of  such  places. 
"  Believe  me,"  he  said  to  Henry  Murdoch, 
"  you  will  find  more  lessons  in  the  woods 
than  in  books.  Trees  and  stones  will  teach 
you  what  you  cannot  learn  from  masters. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  it  is  written,  'He 
made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out^of  the  flinty  rock?'  [Deut.  xxxii. 
13.]  You  have  need  not  so  much  of  read 
ing,  as  of  prayer :  and  thus  may  God  open 
your  heart  to  understand  His  law  and  His 
commandments."  No  doubt  such  was  the 
feeling  of  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
dwelt  at  Tintern,  or  at  Fountains  and  Rieval. 
And  here,  as  the  early  Benedictines  had 
reclaimed  the  marsh-lands,  the  Cistercians 
reclaimed  the  moors. 

^  There  were  about  one  hundred  houses  of 
Cistercian  monks  and  nuns  when  Henry 
VIII.  destroyed  them.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  those  founded  by  Kin-- 
John  and  Edward  I.,  already  mentioned" 
were  Furness,  in  Lancashire,  founded  by 
King  Stephen  ;  Lanthony,  Monmouthshire  • 
Jorval,  or  Jervaux,  and  Kirkstall,  Yorkshire  • 
Melrose,  in  Scotland ;  Vale  Crucis,  Denbigh 
shire,  besides  several  others  in  Wales ;  and 
Woburn,  Combermere. 

Clapham  Sect.— A  name  given  to  a 
distinguished  body  of  pious  philanthropists 
m  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Henrv 
Thornton,  a  wealthy  banker,  had  his  residence 
on  the  borders  of  Clapham  Common.  Next 
door  to  him  lived  William  Wilberforce,  and 
hard  by  were  the  houses  of  Granville  Sharp® 


Zachary  Macaulay,  James  Stephen,  and  Johr 
Shore,    Lord    Teignmouth.      Successive    in 
cumbents  of  the  parish  were  John  Venn  am 
Dr.  Dealtry.     The   influence  exert,  -d   by  th. 
co-operation  of  these  men,  and  of  th.-  friend, 
who  came  to  visit    them  —  men    like   Sinieoi 
and  D.an   Milner  and  Clarkson—  was  of  vas 
importance    in    its    day.       The    aholition  o 
the  slave  trade,  leading  on  to  the  abolition  o 
slavery  itself,  was   tin-  work  of  this  coterie* 
The     KvaniTflical     party    found    h.-re    thei 
chief  reiidc/vous.     Th,  y  >tart.-d  tin-  f'/'u-tstia, 
Observer,  the  only  religious  p.-ii..di.-al  of  to 
day  worth  notice;  th.  y  w.-n-  tin-  founders  o 
the  British  and    Foreign    JJibk-  Society,  an< 
of    Exeter    Hall    as    a    place    for    n-'li-iou 
meetings;    and    they    wrought      iriv.-itiy    01 
behalf  of   Church    Missions   to    th.-    h-  . 
A    brilliant    account    of    the    <'l  ipham    Sec' 
and  its  doings  will    be    found    in    No. 
Sir  Jam.-s    Su-phen'-     I 
Bioyraphy. 

Clare,  ST.,  foundress  of  th.-  Ord.-r  of  th 
Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  was  born  at  Assisi  in  1194 
and   died   there   in    Yl~>:\.     She    l.-arn,-d   th 
severest  asceticism  under  th.   teachin 
Francis,  who  established  h.-i  Mid.-r  in   1U1M 
Innocent  IV.   relaxed   the    stri.-tness    of   it 
roles  in  1246,  but  tli.-ir  rigour  w 
and  even  increased,  in  th.  fifteenth  c.  ntui  \  I, 
Colette  of  Corbie,  and  in  ir.:;i 
tion  of  the  Strictest  Observants  \\ 
further  development  of  th- 


Clarke,   SAMUEL   (1675—1729),  born  a 
Norwich,  educated  at  the  Free-school  then 
and  afterwards  at  Caius  College,  <  ambridgi 
His  first  literary  works  were   mathematical 
For  twelve  y.  us  h.   was  domestic  chaplain  t 
Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  hi 
constant  friend  throuirh  life,  and,  aft<  -r  pit 
fining  him  to  the  living  of  Di  avion.  neu 
Norwich,  obtained  for  him   sue.  -.  ssively  th 
y  of  St.  Benet's,  in  London,  and  th;. 
of  St.  James's.  Piccadilly,  on  which 
he    took    his   D.D.   degree.     The    ni>t   grea 
work  by  which  he   became    known   was  hi 
Boyle    I  .••••tuns,    preached    in     1704,    bein 
ning  t/,,  ]}•,,,,/  „,„/  Attributt 
of  G  otl.     By  this  work  and  a  sul.s.  qucnt  on< 
on   The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  t}<> 
became  the  reviver  of  modern  Arianism  i 
England.     He  was  involved  in   contro\ 
from  that  time  forward,  his  chief  opp. 
bi-in-r    Waterland.       The    Lower    House    c 
Convocation   in    1714    pronounced   his  wor 
dangerous,  and  four  years  later  Dr.  Kobinsor 
Bishop  of  London,  charged  against  him.     H 
was  a  gentle  and  amiable  man.  and  well  : 
but  not  a  powerful  writer.     His  works  we; 
collected  into  four  volumes  by  Dr.  ll.-adh 
[DEISM.] 

Clarke,  ADAM,  LL.D.  (b.  1760  or  17''- 
1832).  —  A   Wesleyan   minister  and  preach-' 
and  author  of  a  learned  Bible  Commentary 
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[  ill  well  known,  though,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
nt  superseded,  not  now  so  much  used  as 

;    rmerly.      He  was  born  about  1760,  in  Ire- 
iid,   but  was    English   by  father's  descent, 
L.I  by  mother's  Scottish.    Clarke's  early  edu- 
tion  was  from  his  father,  and  he  was  for  a 
!iie  (  ngaged  on  the  farm,  and  then  as  a  linen 
's  assistant  at  Coleraine  :  but  in  1777  he 
mght  into  contact  with  the  followers 
John  Wesley,  and  in  1778  introduced  by 

I  ie  of  the  preachers  to  the  notice  of  Wesley 

msclf.     At  Wesley's   wish  he    was    placed 

the  Kinj-Mvo..'!  School,  near  Uristol,  which 

.'esl  v  had  established  in  1748;  but  he  did 

I  )t  remain  there  long,  for,  boy  as  he  was, 

.'esley    made    him    an    itinerant    preacher 

1779,    and     in     1780    he    was    ordain..! 

,    Bristol,     at    which    time    the    unhappy 

)ung   man  was  required  to  listen  to  seven 

;   Tmons  in  one  day.     From  that  time,  dur- 

i  ig  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  his  life, 
larke  continued  his  work  as  a  \\'.sl.  van 
inister:  he  was  of  great  weight  ami  in- 
lence  among  his  party,  and  in  1806,  1814, 

:    id  1822  was  President    of  the  Cont' 

is  attitude  towards  the  Church  of  Enirland 
as  that  of  the  original  leaders,  of  not  desiring 
iparation  from  her,  and  it  is  not  i. -cable  that 
\vas  coniirmed  by  Lewis  J'.a'jot,  Bishop  of 
orwich,  after  his  ordination.  Ilc'-tn-,, 
s  ll.ick  also  to  apply  to  the  bishops  for 
onfirmation;  when  he  baptist ••!.  buried,  and 
•dained,  )i.-  used  the  oilices  of  the  Church 
England,  and  he  communicated  at  her 
tars. 

( )f  his  literary  work,  the  ('»i,i,m  >ifar>/  is 
ie  chief  (S  vols.  tt..,  1810-26),  a  I 
ork — for  its  time  extraordinarily  so— but 
ith  many  fantastic  notions,  and  in  some 
'speets  not  pi  rfeetly  sound  on  the  doctrine 
the  Sonship  of  Christ.  His  JtiMioym/i/tirnl 
••>•}/  and  M,x,-,Hany  (8  vote.  12mo, 
•502-6)  is  of  little  value.  A  Cla  fin  HiMu-<t, 
•i2U.  was  written  for  the  use  of  two  Buddhist 
•iestsfrom  Ceylon  whom  he  received  into  his 
)use  and  baptised,  but  who  afterwards 
'lapsed;  and  he  was  at  one  time  engaged 
v"  the  Government  on  the  publieation  of  a 
•\\-editionof  Kviuer's  Fosdera,  a  design  which 
as  afti.-rwanls  abandoned.  His  Miscellaneous 
VA-.V  were  published  in  13  vols.  (1836). 
Clarke  spent  his  later  years  partly  (from 
Uo  'to  182:})  at  Millbrook,  in  Lancashire, 
here  an  estate  had  been  purchased  for  him 
f  his  friends;  lie  afterwards  resided  at 
uslip,  near  Txhi  id-v,  and  died  of  cholera  in 
friend's  house  at  Bayswater,  where  he  had 
me  to  preach,  Aug.  26th,  1832. 

Clarkson,  THOMAS,  born  March  26th, 
"60,  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  com- 
enced  his  education  at  the  Free  Grammar 
;hool  there,  of  which  his  father,  a  clergy- 
an,  was  master.  Thence  he  went  to  St. 
aul's  School,  London,  and  afterwards  to 
*  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1785  he 


gained  the  prize  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
the  question,  "Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will;' "  In  collecting  his 
materials  for  this  essay,  he  had  become  so 
much  moved  by  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
that,  although  he  had  taken  deacon's  orders, 
he  gave  up  all  chances  of  preferment,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
working  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  He  translated  his  paper  into  English, 
and  through  it  became  connected  with  a  body 
of  Quakers  who  had  the  same  work  at  heart. 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  meantime,  Clarkson  worked 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  Paris 
during  the  fiercest  months  of  the  Revolution. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  incessant 
labour,  the  cause  was  won,  in  1807,  by  the 
pav-ini:  of  a  law  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  further,  in  1833,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  Clarkson 
died  at  his  ivsidein-e,  1'iayford  Hall,  Su.->.  \, 
S  ],t.  2iith,  1846,  aged  86.  He  was  tin;  author 
of  several  works  bearing  on  the  one  great 
object  of  his  life. 

Class    Meetings.  —  A  Methodist  ar- 

ranireinent  when  hy  a  eon Lrn  Cation  is  divided 
into  sections,  under  a  leader  appointed  by  the 
p't-li.r.  This  leader  is  a  sort  of  district 
visitor.  He  has  to  m>  «  t  the  members  of  his 
-  regularly,  to  advise,  comfort,  rebuke, 
and  to  receive  contributions,  etc. 

Clement  of  Rome,  onoof  the  Apostolic- 
Fathers,  and  third  Jiishop  of  Rome.  Some 
hold  that  he  is  the  Clement  mentioned  in 
Phil.  iv.  3,  but  this  is  improbable.  No  details 
of  his  life  are  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  reign  of 
D.'iuitian.  Two  Kpistles  written  by  him  to 
the  Corinthians  are  extant.  The  first  is  oeca- 
si-n.  d.  as  mueh  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to 
the  same  Church  was,  by  feuds  and  factions 
which  had  arisen.  St.  Clement  exhorts  to 
love  and  unity  in  a  tone  of  childlike  beauty 
and  tenderness.  The  work  is  full  of  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  ex 
tremely  valuable  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
second  epistle— the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  in  dispute— is  a  homily  rather 
than  an  epistle.  Both  may  be  read  in  Arch 
bishop  Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers.  Other  works 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  are  now  recog- 
nis.  •(!  to  be  spurious ;  they  are  the  Hew/Hit iuii*, 
the  ClrnH-iitin''  ll-'in'il"  -v,  and  the  Kpitomi'.  The 
second  of  these  is  like  a  fiction,  consisting 
partly  of  letters,  partly  of  a  narrative  of  a 
journey  made  by  Clement,  and  what  befell 
him.  But  under  the  romantic  adventure  is 
discernible  an  endeavour  to  teach  Ebionite 
doctrine.  Probably  the  work  is  that  of  an 
heretical  teacher  of  the  second  or  third 
century. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 

greatest  and  noblest  of  early  Christian  writers. 
He  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  became  a  disciple  of  PAXT.I:M  s 
(q.v.),  from  whom  he  learned  what  principles 
lay  at  the  root  of  Gnosticism,  and  by  this 
knowledge  was  able  to  do  more  than  any  one 
had  ever  done  to  undermine  it.  He  saw  that  its 
intention  was  to  search  after  God.  He  had  en 
tered  into  that  search,  and  in  his  prayers  and 
seekings  had  learned  that  God  had  sought 
and  found  him.  He  gathered  scholars  around 
him,  and  taught  them  to  bow  themselves 
to  the  Divine  will,  to  love  God  and  His 
law.s,  and  thus  he  wrought  a  more  prac 
tical  effect  than  auy  teacher  that  the 
century  produced.  Three  complete  treatises 
of  his  survive,  and  the  principle  underlying 
them  all  is  the  same :  it  is  not  we  only  who 
are  seeking  God;  God  is  also  seeking  us, 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  find  : 
The  works  are  (1)  Logos  Protreptikms,  an  ex 
hortation  to  the  heathen  ;  (2)  Padagorius,  "  the 
Instructor  "  ;  (3)  Stromata,  miscellanies,  a  col 
lection  of  information  concerning  new  and 
current  opinions,  arranged  and  viewed  by  one 
who  had  gone  through  anxieties  of  his  own, 
and  had  learned  sympathy  with  seekers  and 
wanderers.  Dr.  Kaye,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  writings.  "He  seems  to  me,"  writes 
F.  D.  Maurice,  "  that  one  of  the  old  Fathers 
whom  we  should  all  have  reverenced  most 
as  a  teacher  and  loved  best  as  a  friend.'* 

Clerestory.— The  spelling  of  this  word 
is  at  first  sight  deceptive,  since  it  appears  as 
if  connected  with  citrus,  the  root  from  which 
"  clergy"  and  the  other  familiar  words  of  the 
class  are  derived ;  but  it  is  simply  the  "  clear 
storey "  of  any  building,  rising  above  its 
other  parts.  As  most  familiarly  used,  it  is 
therefore  that  part  of  the  nave  of  a  church 
which  is  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  it  may 
or  may  not  possess  a  row  of  small  windows. 

Clergy,  Clerics,  Clerks.— These  are 

general  titles  of  ministers  of  religion,  as  op 
posed  to  those  who  are  not  so  engaged,  and 
who  are,  in  relation  to  them,  styled  laymen,  or 
the  laity.*  The  word,  in  these* English  forms, 
comes  from  the  Greek  cleros,  "a  lot,"  the 
clergy  being  regarded  as  those  of  the  whole 
( 'hurch  who  are  especially  the  lot  of  the  Lord. 
From  very  early  times  the  word  has  been  thus 
applied  [Bingham's  Ori</ineg  Ecclesiastics, 
I.,  v.  7],  as  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325, 
though  with  some  variation,  since  there  was  a 
time  when  the  name  was  in  some  degree  pe 
culiar  to  the  inferior  or  minor  orders,  in  such 

*  The  word  lay  is,  however,  of  wider  use,  and  is 
often  applied  hy  members  of  other  learned  profes 
sions  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  clergy.  Thus  in 
Parliamentary  language,  "  Lay  Lor.ls  "  are  opposed 
to  Law  Lords,"  and  the  word  is  also,  though  less 
commonly,  used  by  medical  men.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
strange  epithet  "  lewis,"  used  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Freemasons,  is  a  form  of  it. 


phrases   as   "bishops,    priests,   deacons,   and 
clerics"      There  is  a  parallel  to  this  at  th. 
present  time   in   the    common    expression   Oj 
"  bishop>  and  clergy."     All  through  primitive 
and  Medieval  times  tin-  \v«.>rd  may  In-  traced 
and  at   last,  before  the    Reformat  ion,    it    be 
cam.'  of  very  wide  application  indeed,  event 
bishop's  menial  servants   being  consid.  : 
belonging  to  this  class;  in  many  . 
ever,  these  had,  if  not  actually  minor  01 
at  least  tln-tniisure.   In  modern  times  it  Kin  it 
ecclesiastical  sense,  confined  to  those  a.-tuaib 
in  holy  orders,  with  the  one  familiar 
of  the  "  parish  clerk,"  and  an  occasional  us 
of  the  word  in  cathedral  choirs.     The  equall- 
familiar  "  business"  useof  the  word  cli  rk  «-.,mr 
down  from  the  time  when  most  of  the  L< 
ing  of  the  world  was  in  the  clergy.    The  lega 
term  of  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  once  n 
liar  than  it  is  now,  had  the  same  origin,  1 
in  the  first  in.-tanee,  the  exemption  of  <  . 
from    trial   by    civil  courts.       After    this  i 
degenerated  into  a  mere  conventional  plea  i 
arrest  of  judgment  by  those  who  k 
much  learning  as  wa  r.-peut  th 

fir>t  verse  of  the  51st  Psalm,*  or  some 
from    the    New  Testament    [Ken* 
Hlin-kst.w^  p.   f)14].      The   statute  which   ]»-i 
mittfd    this    was    altogether    abolished    by 
and  8  Geo.  IV.,  cap 

Clinical    Baptism.— The   baptism  (~ 

adults  on  a  >i< -k-bed.      Thi>  was  never  d*-nit 
by  the  primitive  Church  to  >  iv  i 

apparent    danger  of    death  ;    but,    as    it   \\; 
necessarily  performed  by  affusion,  and  tlu-i 
were  then,  as   now,  some  who  doubted  tl 
efficacy  of  all  baptism  except  by  imm>  i 
it   was  not  for   this   reason   thought   well  o 
For  another  reason  also,  ami  ,,ne  more  dii-    I 
connected    with    it    as    clinical,    it    waa 
favoured — because  it  was  supposed  to  e 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  recipic 
delaying  the  rite  ;  and  in  this  point  of  \ 
if  he  recovered,  he  was  generally  consid 
as  unfit  for  holy  orders.     This  provision  w: 
made  by  the  Council  of  Neo-Ca-sawi,  A.D.  31 
which,  however,  allowed  ordination  in  < 
of     great    necessity    or    great     merit. 
Cyprian    (Archbishop    of    Cart  ha  ire    in    tl 
middle    of    the    third    century;    handles    tl 
matter  in  his  69th  Epistle  [ad  Magnum]. 
may  l>e  gathered  from  his  lan^uaire  that  - 
a  baptism  was  performed  s<>m«-tim.-  by  " 
fusion,  sometimes  even  by  aspersion  (ac- 
ing,  doubtless,  to  the  circumstan<-,->  of 
case),  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  his  ^ 
have  usually  been  translated  as  if  the  latt 
only  were  the  case. 

Such  baptism  has  not  been    provided  f 
in  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  b 

*  The    verse  so  used  was    called    the  "  net. 
verse"— 

"  Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Were't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee." 

Lay  of  the  Lust  ilinstr.  . 
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I  t  is,  at  present,  sometimes  necessary  ;  and  an 
•ffice  is  given  by  Sir  William  Cope  and  Mr. 

I  itretton  in  the  Visitatio  Iiifirmorum.  For 
eception  into  the  Church  in  case  of  recovery, 
vhich  is,  of  course,  a  much  rarer  case,  there 
s,  so  far  ;is  the  writer  knows,  as  yet  no 
mblished  office. 

Clodoald,  .ST.,  commonly  known  as  St. 
loud,  was  the  son  of  Clodomir,  King  of 
)rleans ;  he  lost  his  father  in  524,  in  the  battle 
vhich  this  prince  gained  over  the  Burgundians. 
•it.  Cloud  was  brought  up  in  Paris,  at  the 
•ourt  of  his  grandmother,  Queen  Clotilda, 
,vith  his  brothers  Theobald  and  Goutaiiv. 
Jlotaire,  uncle  to  these  young  princes,  took 
hem  away  under  pretence  of  crowning  them, 
ind  then  murdered  Theobald  and  Goutaire 
rvith  his  own  hands,  but  St.  Cloud  was  con 
veyed  aw;iy  and  concealed  by  some  lords  of 
he  court.  "When  he  was  grown  up,  he  re 
signed  his  father's  dominions,  entered  him>»-lf 
ts  an  ecclesia-tic,  and  took  leave  of  the  world. 
He  became  acquainted  with  one  Srvi-rinus, 
who  lived  in  a  little  cell  near  Paris,  and  spent 
some  time  with  him  in  monastic  discipline, 
:>ut  it  was  not  long  before  he  retired  into 
Provence  for  more  solitude.  Being  discovered 
u  this  country,  he  returned  to  Paris,  whore 
tie  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Eusebius, 
>t.  Germanus's  predecessor.  After  some  time 
he  withdrew  to  Nogent,  on  the  Seine,  two 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  he  built  a  monas 
tery  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  it.  He 
died  about  560,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery. 

Cloister  ( Lat.  claustrum,  "  an  enclosure  " ) . 
— (1)  A  monastery.  (2)  The  central  sqimv 
forming  the  inner  court  of  a  monastery,  en 
closed  by  the  other  buildings,  and  used  by  the 
monks  as  a  place  of  study  and  of  exercise. 

Cloveshoo,  a  locality  now  unknown — 
some  take  it  to  be  Chelsea,  others  Cliffe-at- 
lioo  in  North  Kent— chosen  at  the  COUNCIL 
OF  HERTFORD  (q.v.)  in  673,  as  the  place  for  the 
yearly  synod  of  the  English  Church.  There 
are  only  a  few  records  left  of  the  meetings 
which  were  successively  held.  The  most 
important  on  record  is  that  held  A.D.  747, 
under  Cuthbert,  for  re  formation  of  abuses.  See 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Council*,  iii.  360-385.  At 
that  council  Festival-days  were  appointed  for 
St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 

Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  founder 
of  the  Prankish  Empire  in  ancient  Gaul. 
[CHARLRMAGNK.]  He  was  a  heathen  when  he 
\vas  invited  by  the  Christian  clergy  to  invade 
Gaul,  they  being  moved  by  the  desire  to  ex 
tinguish  the  Arianism  professed  by  the  native 
dwellers.  He  was  baptised  at  Rheims  on 
Christmas  Day,  496. 

Clnniac  Monks. — This  Order  of  monks 

-  founds!  byOdo  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy, 

and  from  his  monastery   it  "took  its   name. 


These  monks  were  only  a  reformed  section  of 
the  Benedictines.  They  lived  under  their 
rule,  and  wore  the  same  dress.  [BENEDIC 
TINES.]  Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  William 
Earl  Warren,  son-in-law  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  one  of  his  richest  barons,  brought  these 
monks  into  England,  and  built  their  first 
house  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  about  A.D.  1077. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Order  was  in 
much  esteem  among  the  Normans,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  some  of  the  old 
and  native  Benedictine  abbeys  into  alien 
Cluniac  priories,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The 
English  monks  were  not  favourable  to  the 
Order,  which  was  rather  a  French  than  an 
English  one.  Its  houses  were  for  the  most 
part  filled  with  Norman  or  French  monks, 
and  they  were  all  subject  to  the  Abbot  of 
Clugny,  who  sometimes,  when  he  had  interest 
enough  with  the  Pope,  levied  contributions 
upon  the  priories  in  England. 

There  were  never  more  than  twenty  Cluniac 
monasteries  in  England,  the  principal,  next 
to  that  of  Lewes,  being  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey. 

Cobham,  LORD.     [OLDCASTLE.] 

Codex  (Lat., " a  manuscript"). — Thereare, 
according  to  Mr.  Scrivener,  1,583  Codices  of 
the  New  Testament  known  to  exist.  Probably 
others  will  yet  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
Eastern  monasteries.  But  very  few  of  these 
M  SS.  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Codices  are  divided  into  Uncials,  i.e.  those 
written  in  capital  letters,  and  ('m-tires,  those  in 
running  hand.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  was  found  by  Tischendorf 
in  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1859. 
[BIHLE  ;  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM.] 

Ccelicolae  (i.e.  "Heaven  Worshippers"). 
— So  called  on  account  of  their  using  the  word 
"  Heaven  "  in  place  of  "  God,"  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  Jews.  An  ancient  heretical  sect,  of 
whom  not  much  is  known,  but  probably 
closely  following  the  EBIONITES  (q.v.).  They 
were  numerous  in  Africa,  and  were  condemned 
in  408  as  heathens  and  heretics. 

Ccena  Domini  ("  The  Lord's  Supper  "). 
— A  name  applied  not  only  to  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  but  sometimes  to  the  day  of  its 
institution,  viz.  Maundy  Thursday.  Also 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Papal  Bull,  claiming 
supremacy  over  all  kings. 

Coanobite-     [MONASTICISM.] 

Coleuso,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  first  Bishop  of 
Natal,  wds  born  in  1814.  Giving  early  signs 
of  unusual  mathematical  abilities,  he  was 
sent,  after  the  usual  term  of  schooling,  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  second  wrangler  and  Smith's 
Pri/eman  in  1836,  and  became  Fellow  and 
assistant  tutor  of  his  college.  After  spending 
four  years  as  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  he 
returned  to  his  college,  and  there  remained 
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till  he  was  presented  in  1-846  to  the  living 
of  Forncett  St.  Mary's,  in  Norfolk.  In  this 
village,  among  a  population  of  300,  he  worked 
for  seven  years  with  such  zeal  and  sympathy 
that  his  name  is  even  now  regarded  there 
with  affection  by  the  old  people,  lie  here 
turned  to  account  the  experience  which  he 
had  gained  in  tuition  by  publishing  his  <  1.  - 
mentary  Algebra  and  Arithnietu;  which  had 
an  enormous  circulation.  A  volume  of 
I'dlage  Sermons,  published  towards  the  end 
of  his  incumbency,  wore  regarded  at  the  time 
as  models  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  earm->t- 
ness  and  of  practical  enforcement  of  duty. 

In  18.53  the  diocese  of  Capetown  was  divided, 
and  the  sees  of  Natal  and  Grahamstown  were 
created.  By  the  advice  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  offered  the 
new  sees  to  Drs.  Colenso  and  Armstrong,  and 
they  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
comprising  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
F.  1).  Maurice,  who  had  just  been  deprived 
of  his  professorship  at  King's  College,  London. 
[MAURICE.]  This  was  a  step  which  disquieted 
some  of  his  friends,  but  he  so  defended  him 
self  that  no  further  complaints  were  heard. 
Soon  afterwards  appeared  his  Ten  Week*  in 
Natal,  giving  his  first  impressions  of  colonial 
life  and  the  prospects  of  missionary  work. 
But  he  was  now  full  of  this  missionary  work. 
He  studied  the  Zulu  tongue,  wrote  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  it,  and  translated  the  Prayer 
Book  and  parts  of  the  Bible  into  it.  These 
books  were  printed  in  his  own  house  and 
under  his  own  superintendence.  Meanwhile 
he  had  prepared  a  new  translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  published 
in  1862,  with  a  commentary  "  from  a  mis 
sionary  point  of  view."  It  was  this  publica 
tion  which  first  raised  against  him  the  cry  of 
heresy.  He  had  called  in  question  the  popu 
lar  view  of  the  Atonement,  and  also  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  He  had, 
moreover,  raised  some  cavil  by  refusing  to 
impose  monogamy  on  Caff  res  who  had  a  plur 
ality  of  wives,  as  a  condition  of  baptism. 
Neither  the  Bible,  he  said,  nor  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church  sanctioned  such  a  high 
handed  requirement.  In  proceeding  with  his 
Biblical  translation,  and  while  teaching  it  to 
the  Zulus,  he  arrived  at  further  change*  in 
his  opinions.  It  was  a  period  of  much  a  ui  t ;  i  - 
tion  of  religious  thought  at  home,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  publication  of  Essays  and 
I!'  riews  the  same  year  that  his  book  on  the 
Romans  appeared.  [ESSAYS  AND  "REVIEWS.] 
Next  year  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his 
work  entitled  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Examined,  a  work  which  pro 
duced  a  profound  sensation,  for  it  expressed 
his  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
altogether  unhistorical  in  character.  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  chiefly  by  elaborate 
calculations  he  had  made  of  dates  and  num 


bers,  which,  as  he  deckred,  were  altogether 
irreconcilable  by  any  process  whatever.     H< 
said  in  his  preface  :—"  If   1    cannot   lind  thi 
means  of   doing  away  with  my  ]>n  ,,  nt   diffi 
culti.  •>.  1   see  not  how  1   can  retain   my  epis 
copal  office,  in  the  discharge  of  which  1  unit. 
require  from  others  a  solemn  declaration  tha 
they    •  unfeignedly   believe  all   the    ( 'anonica 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and   N.-w  T.  lament, 
which,  with  the  evidence  now  befoiv  me.  it  i 
impossible  wholly  to  Ix-lieve,   in."      Hi>  mind 
howev,  i.   was  si.m.-what  calmed   by  the  jud«r 
ment    of   the    Privy    ('••uncil    acquitting   th 
Essayists,   and    IP-    took    a    bolder  and   moi 
aggressive  line  in  the  successive  parts  wind 
followed.     The    numberless    ansv. 
appeared  divide  themselves  into  two  method 
of    argument.     Theiv    were    smiir  disputant 
who  took  tin-  l'.i>hop's  details  one  by  om 
gave  an-\v.r<   to   them.      Such  wen-   t! 
Dr.  A.  J.  Mi-Caul,  Hehn-w  I'i% 
College.  London,  and  of    Dr.*Wordswor1 
hi>    '  /   on    the    Bible.      And,    ii. 

this  method  was    foil,, win-   the    l;i>hojA 
lines.      He  founded  his  di>hrliet'in  ; 
history  upon  the  disci  epanci,>  and  cont: 
tions  which  he  alleged  himself,  to  have  i.nm< 
They  replied   upon  each  ditli.  ulty  that  : 
soluble,  and  Dr.  MrC.-ml   undoubtedly  j •: 
that  the   Bishop    mi>un<i 
sages  through  want  of  knowledge  Oj'  j  |, .) 
But   probably   a   more   convincing   mo<; 
treatment    was    that     of    s;.irtin»:    with    tl. 
Divine   element,    plainly    discernible   in  th 
history  of  Abraham  and    of    God's    dealing 
with  the  patriarchs,  and    treating    deta: 
containing  possible  errors,   \N  lather  throug 
copyists' mistakes,  or  even  m  ade  in  com  pi; 
or  in  editing.     This  was   the   line   taken  1. 
Kingsley  in  his  admirable  volume  or  -.-rnio! 
entitled    The    Gospel  of  the  7V>/,v 
Maurice,    in    some    reviews;    and    by    \ 
Stanley,  who,  though  in  his  characteristic  w;i 
he   vigorously   defended   Colenso's    riu'ht  t 
criti'-ise  details  and  to  express  his  1 
victions,  yet  brought  forth  in  a  very  .-Tiki:i 
way  the  religious  and    ethical   glory   of  tl 
Pentateuch  in  hi-  iir-t  vohnne  on  th     Ji  \vi- 
Church.      When  we  look  hack  upon  the 
troversy,  we  see  that  the  influ  Colens 

upon  Biblical  i-xnre.-is   lias  hern  marke.i 
abiding.     There  is  admission  of  possible  i 
in   the  letter,   but    there  is  also  a  fuller  an 
deeper  recognition    of  that    which   gives  tl 
Bible  its  value  to  the  sons  of  men.  ;h- 
viction    that    it    is,   though    so   human,  a  tri 
revelation  of  God.     In   the  heat  of  the  COT 
troversy,  in   the    first    alarm    which    such 
novelty  produced  in  the  religious  world,  it 
no  wonder  that,  amidst  the  natural  indignuti< 


*  f.y.  The  Bishop  ridiculed  the  command  that  tl 
priest  should  carry  the  offal  of  the  sacrificed  beas 
outside  the  camp,  and  represented  him  as  carryii 
it  on  his  back.  Dr.  McCaul  quirt ly  showed  tb: 
the  Hebrew  meant  "  shall  ranso  to  be  carried,"  ar 
this  objection  at  once  disappeared. 
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uit  broke  out,  mistakes  were  made  and  bitter 
lings  were  too  hastily  said.  Addresses 
>ured  in  on  the  Bishops,  who,  having  met  in 
eb.,  1863,  addressed  the  following  letter 
Bishop  Colenso  : — • 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  ad- 
ess  you  with  deep  brotherly  anxiety,  as  one  who 
ares  with  us  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the 
nscopal  office. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  here  into  argu- 
3nt  with  you  as  to  your  method  of  handling  that 
ble  which  we  believe  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  truth  of  which  rest  all  our  hopes  for  eternity. 
Dr  do  we  here  raise  the  question  whether  you  are 
?ally  entitled  to  retain  your  present  office  and 
sition  in  the  Church,  complicated,  moreover,  as 
at  question  is  by  the  fact  of  your  being  a  Bishop 
the  Church  in  South  Africa,  now  at  a  distance 
)m  your  diocese  and  province. 
•'But  we  feel  bound  to  put  before  you  another 
iw  of  the  case.  We  understand  you  to  say  (Part 
,  p.  xxiii.,  of  your  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
itically  Examined)  that  you  do  not  now  believe 
it  which  you  voluntarily  professed  to  believe,  as 
3  indispensable  condition  of  your  being  entrusted 
th  your  present  office.  We  understand  you  also 
say  that  you  have  entertained,  and  have  not 
indoned,  the  conviction  that  you  could  not  use 
3  Ordination  Service,  inasmuch  as  in  it  you  '  must 
luire  from  others  a  solemn  declaration  that  they 
mfeignedly  believe  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;"  which,  with  the 
.dence  now  before  '  you,  '  it  is  impossible  wholly 
believe  in.'  (Part  I.,  p.  xii.)  And  we  understand 
a  further  to  intimate  that  those  who  think  with 
a  are  precluded  from  using  the  Baptismal  Service, 
1  consequently  (as  we  must  infer)  other  offices  of 
}  Prayer  Book,  unless  they  omit  all  such  passages 
assume  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  (Part 
,  p.  xxii.) 

'  Now,  it  cannot  have  escaped  you  that  the  incon- 

tency  between  the  office  you  hold  and  the  opinions 

i  avow  is  causing  great  pain  and  grievous  scandal 

the  Church.     And  we  solemnly  ask  you  to  con- 

er  once  more,  with  the  most  serious  attention, 

ether  you  can,  without  harm  to  your  own  con- 

;  ence,  retain  your  position,  when  you  canno  longer 

1  charge  its  duties  or  use  the  formularies  to  which 

,  i  have  subscribed.    We  will  not  abandon  the  hope 

it,  through  earnest  prayer  and  deeper  study  of 

;  d's  Word,  you  may,  under  the  guidance  of  the 

ly  Spirit,  be  restored  to  a  state  of  belief  in  which 

.  i  may  be  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  again  to 

1  charge  the  duties  of  our  sacred  office  ;  a  result 

ich,  from  regard  to  your  highest  interests,  we 

:  mid  welcome  with  the  most  unfeigned  satisfac- 

u.— We  are,  your  faithful  brethren  in  Christ. 

1  iis  was  signed  by  all  the  English  and  Irish 
-shops,  except  Dr.  Thirlwall  of  St.  David's, 
'well  as  by  those  of  Montreal,  Sydney,  Tas- 
Tiia,  and  Jamaica.  As  the  Bishop  did  not 
•nply  with  the  request,  most  or  all  of  these 
iiibited  him  from  preaching  in  their 


In  July  of  that  year  legal  proceedings  were 
1  ;en  against  him*  A  formal  charge  of  false 
1  chingwas  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
f  Metropolitan,  by  Dean  Douglas  (afterwards 
-'hop  of  Bombay),  Dr.  Merriman,  Arch- 
(icon  (afterwards  Bishop)  of  Grahamstown, 
*  1  Archdeacon  IJadnall.  The  trial  followed, 
''•  Metropolitan  presiding,  assisted  by  the 
-*hops  of  (Irahamstown  and  Orange  Free 
>ite,  and  on  Dec.  14th  the  Assessors  de- 
Jered  their  opinions.  The  Bishop  of  Grahams- 


town  especially  summed  up  the  errors  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  teaching  in  a  forcible  manner,  pro 
nouncing  that  his  "  arguments  are  not  con 
sistent  with  any  creed  that  teaches  the  Divinity 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  except  that  which  is 
condemned  by  the  Church  as  Nestorianism." 
This  was  followed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  himself,  ending  with 
sentence  of  deposition. 

Against  this  judgment  Bishop  Colenso  ap 
pealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  March  20, 
186"),  the  Judicial  Committee,  for  that  time 
consisting  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury, 
Lords  Kingsdown  and  Cran  worth,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  (Dean  of  Arches),  and  Lord  Romilly, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  pronounced  the  Cape 
town  sentence  to  be  void  in  law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Crown  had  no  legal  power  to 
constitute  a  bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive 
jurisdiction,  within  any  colony  possessing  an 
independent  legislature ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
•ters-patent  purporting  to  create  the 
sees  of  Capetown  and  Natal  were  issued  after 
those  colonies  had  acquired  legislatures,  the 
sees  did  not  legally  exist,  and  neither  Bishop 
possessed  in  law  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 
I'pon  this  the  Bishop  returned  to  his  see,  the 
churches  of  it  being  vested  in  him,  though  in 
other  respects  his  authority  had  been  declared 
void.  He  achieved  another  legal  sue 
Oct.,  1866,  in  forcing,  by  a  decision  of  Lord 
Romilly,  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  to 
pay  his  salary,  with  arrears. 

From  that  time  he  came  but  little  before 
the  world  for  a  long  time.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  which,  though  no 
definite  statement  was  made,  it  was  seen  to  be 
at  least  doubtful  whether  he  accepted  certain 
statements  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  as  historical.  Prob- 
ably  the  vagueness  represented  his  own  state 
of  mind :  that  of  wishing  to  believe,  yet 
hindered  by  intellectual  difficulties.  His 
work  as  a  bishop  with  his  clergy  was  certainly 
a  failure.  The  clergy  dwindled  in  number, 
and  diocesan  organisation  seems  to  have  been, 
nil.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  felt  very 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  defeated,  and,  when 
the  Lambeth  Conference  met  in  1867,  he  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  au 
thoritative  expression  of  the  Conference  in  his 
favour.  Here,  however,  he  was  again  de 
feated  [LAMBETH  (  'ONI  i  ui  NCE],  but  until  the 
end  he  always  spoke  of  his  action  as  un 
doubtedly  and  unquestionably  valid,  and 
refused  to  reconsider  it  in  any  shape.  In 
1869  he  and  his  brethren  consecrated  a  new 
bishop  to  Natal  at  the  Cape,  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  attempt  to  hold  the  con 
secration  in  England. 

Once  more  Bishop  Colenso  was  to  appear 
prominently  in  controversy,  though  this  time 
it  was  political  rather  than  theological ;  and 
whatever  opinions  men  might  form  of  his 
theology,  he  now  proved  in  a  remark 
able  way  his  singleness  of  purpose  and 
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yearning  after  right.  Though  ostracised  by 
the  religious  world,  he  was  extraordinarily 
popular  with  the  colonists,  who  admired  his 
character  and  abilities,  and  nocked  to  hear 
him  preach.  But  when,  in  1874,  the  Langali- 
balele  difficulty  took  place,  the  Bishop  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  "  rebel "  chief,  and 
brought  to  light  many  acts  of  cruelty  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  colonists  against 
the  Caffres.  Then  his  popularity  was  at  an 
end.  But  he  held  his  ground  firmly;  he 
came  to  England  to  plead  the  poor  black 
man's  cause,  and  succeeded  in  securing  terms 
for  him  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  No  one  but  the  Zulus  could  speak 
for  him  now  ;  they  and  Cetewayo  thenceforth 
knew  him  as  "  Father  of  his  people."  And 
thus  to  the  end  his  life  was  spent.  He  went 
on  translating  the  Bible  into  Zulu,  and  show 
ing  himself  a  good  and  brave  defender  of  the 
oppressed.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  one  of 
his  most  uncompromising  opponents,  Dean 
Green,  exchanged  friendly  words  with  him 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  spoke  lovingly 
of  him  afterwards.  He  succumbed  at  length 
to  the  strain  of  the  hard  work  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
June  20th,  1883. 

Colet,  JOHN  (b.  1466,  d.  1519),  died  before 
the  English  Reformation  began,  but  he  was  one 
of  its  great  forerunners,  for  he  publicly  urged 
its  necessity,  and  the  spirit  of  free  Scriptural 
inquiry  which  led  in  that  direction  showed 
itself  strongly  in  him. 

He  was  born  in  London,  the  eldest  of 
eleven  sons  and  eleven  daughters  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  merchant  of  London,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1486  and  1495;  but  of  then 
twenty-two,  all  but  himself  died  infants  or 
very  early  in  life.  His  father  died  in  1510, 
and  was  buried  in  Stepney  Church,  but  Lady 
Colet  survived  even  her  last  son,  dying  at  the 
age  of  above  ninety.  The  Colets  were  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  family,  resident  at  Wend- 
over  ;  Sir  Henry  was  a  younger  son,  and  the 
elder  branch  was  residing  at  Wendover  when 
the  Life  of  the  Dean  was  written  (1726)  by 
Samuel  Knight,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Ely  and 
Archdeacon  of  Berkshire  (d.  1746). 

John  Colet,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted, 
was  brought  up  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  then  the  most  consider 
able  school  in  London,  where  his  friend  More 
afterwards  was.  He  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1483,  and  was  B.A.1487,  M.A.  1490. 
He  took  minor  orders  very  early,  and  was  an 
acolyte  (as  well  as  an  undergraduate)  when 
instituted  (Aug.  6th  1485)  by  Bishop  Gold- 
well,  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectorship  of  Denning- 
ton,  in  that  county.  To  this  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  William  Knevitt,  one  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death.  On 
Oct.  2nd,  1490,  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop 
Russell  of  Lincoln  to  the  rectory  of  Thurn- 
ing,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  his  father's 


presentation,  but  this  he   resigned  hi   U9c 
when  he  became  a  Prebendary  of  York.     H 
was  also  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  c 
St.  M-irtin  the  Great,  London,  and  resigadj 
it   for    a    prebend    of    Salisbury    in     l.')0; 
The   rectory  of    Stepney  he   also  held,  an 
n-Miriicd    when    made   de:m.     Most   of   the* , 
preferments    he  held  while  an    acolyte,  d 
minor  cleric,  according  to  the  permission  < 
canons  then  in  force;    for  he   was  not  0:1 
d  lined  deacon  till  Dec.  17th,  1497,  or  pric 
till  July  'Jtith,  1498. 

Colet's  academical  education  was  of  cour 
the  scholastic  logic  and   philosophy  then 
vogue,  and   he   was  also   a   learn- <1   math 

in  ;    but  what  we  should  now  call  fc;. 
classical  knowledge  was  at  first   confined 
Latin,  Greek  being  then  scarcely  known 
Kngland.     It  WM, nowever,  fast  reviving  at  • 
study,  and  Colet,  among  other  Oxford  m€ 
devoted    himself   to   it    earnestly.      For   tl 
purpose  he  tr.tv  lied  in  France  and  Italy  fr< 
1493   till    1496,  and   studied  (in.-k  Divini 
under    the    learned     men    who    we- 
gathered  th>  re.     ( >n  returning,  he  went  do* 
to  Oxford,  and   gave   notic    that    he  woi 
lecture  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     This  was  t 
beginning  of  his  fame.     For  a  young  M.A. 
minor  orders  to   lecture  on    such    a  subji 
was  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  douhi 
novelty  collected  for  him  a  class  it  lirst,  1 
it  was  not  long  before  men  of  all  st-tndin 
from  doctors  to  undergraduates,  flocked  to  h 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  lecture.-  tv'inseh 
These  were  cast  in   a   thoroughly  differ 
style  from   the   fashionable    mode   of    int 
preting  Scripture,  which  had  become  aim 
entirely    that    of    passing    lightly   over 
literal  sense,  and  giving  great  promin>  nn 
the  allegorical,  tropologicul.  and  anagog 
senses:*    or  that   of  connnentinir   i 
detached  verses  than  an  organic  whol--.     'I 
Colet  altogether  reversed,   brinirinir   forw 
the  historical   and  practical  nn-aniiiir  of 
Epistle  which  he  chose  (that  to  the  Komn 
and   freely  and   critically  expounding   it 
that    which     had    an    actual     ivl.nnce 
Christians   of  all   time.     These   lectures, 
commentaries,  of  Colet's  on  th<-  Epi-' 
Romans  (some  also  on  those  tx>  the  < '« ,1  inthi; 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  C 
bridge.      Copies   of  the    i  also 

Corpus  Christi  and  Emmanuel  CoK- 
at  the  end  of  the  C.C.C.  one  are  four  let 
on    the    Mosaic    account    of    the    Creat 
addressed  to  a  friend  named  Radulphui, 
was   probably   Ralph   Collingwood,    1  '<  ' 
Lichfield  (1512).     Short  extracts  from  son 
these   lectures  and   letters  may   be  seer 
Seebphm'sOr/0rrf/iY^rwrr,s(18';:  .   ThejT 
published,   with   the   chief   of   Dean   Co 
other  works,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton, 
master  of    his  school,   1867-76.      By  t 

•  These    three    senses,    very    briefly    eipla    • 
teach  what  is  to  be  (1)  believed,  (2)  done,  (3)  k 
for. 
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ctures  Colet  greatly  helped  forward  the 
udy  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  during  their  de- 
/ery  that  he  was  joined  at  Oxford  (1497)  hy 
rasinus,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  and 
homas  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
ho  came  up  as  an  undergraduate,  and  was 
irteen  or  fourteen  years  younger.  The 
ree  worked  together  in  their  liberal  studies 
id  in  the  cause  of  progress,  and  have  ob- 
ined  the  name  of  "  The  Oxford  Reformers." 
at  their  association  did  not  last  long,  for 
rasmus  left  Oxford  in  1499,  and  in  the  same 
;ar  More  also  was  taken  away,  degreeless,  by 
s  father  to  study  the  law.  Colet,  left  alone 
Oxford,  continued  his  lectures  on  St.  Paul, 
id  became  known  at  Court  as  a  preacher 
rough  the  introduction  of  ArchbishopWar- 
,m,  when  Bishop  of  London,  1502-3,  and 
vine:  taken  his  D.D.  in  1504,  was  in  1505 
ide  Dean  and  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  continued  here  the  same  work  that  he 
d  begun  at  Oxford,  preaching  on  all 
unlays  and  holy  days,  and  maintaining 
itures  (delivered  by  Erasmus,  and  oth 
s  Oxford  friends)  both  on  his  tav.-urite  St. 
ml  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  At 
st,  as  it  appears,  this  was  out  of  his  own 
cket,  hut  at  last,  in  15 IS.  he  succeeded  in 
ahlishing,  or  rather  restoring,  a  regular 
andation  for  lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
lancellor.  In  1512  Colet  was  made  Pro- 
•utor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
d  preached  before  both  Houses  (Feb.  <;th. 
12)  his  celebrated  "Reformation  Sermon." 
le  text  was  <%  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
>rld,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
?  of  your  mind  "  [Rom.  xii.  2],  and  the 
rmon  was  a  strong  appeal  to  clergy  of  all 
nks,  pointing  out  that  to  their  worldli- 
-s  and  laxity  the  evils  of  the  Church  were 
-ing,  and  that  with  them  reformation  must 
i>in.  The  original — for  it  was,  of  course,  in 
itin— is  in  Knight's  Life  (ed.  Oxford,  1823), 
d  a  translation,  said  to  be  by  the  Dean 
mself,  follow.-. 

Colet's  proceedings  as  dean  had  already 
vren  some  offence,  but  it  is  probable  that 
is  sermon  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Nicies  of  heresy  which  were  soon  afterwards 
hibited  against  him  to  Archbishop  Warliam 
Richard  Fit/james,  Bishop  of  London, 
d  two  others.  The  Archbishop,  however, 
ashed  the  accusation,  and  refused  to  try  the 
^e.  One  more  attempt  Colet's  enemies 
ide  against  him  in  another  way  in  the  n.-.\t 
ar,  1513:  he  had  preached  airain-t  war 
th  at  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
beginning  of  lit -my  VIII.'s  French 
,mpaign;  this  led  them  to  think  that  the 
ig's  mind  might  be  turned  against  him. 
let,  however,  so  ju>tified  himself  in  an 
;erview  with  the  king  that  the  Latter  is  said 
have  exclaimed,  "  Let  every  man  have  his 
rn  doctor ;  this  man  is  my  doctor,"  whore- 
on,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  says,  "the  hungry 
»lves  departed  without  their  bone."  C«  -Hi.  T 


states  [Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  451]  that 
Colet  preached  a  second  sermon,  retracting,  in 
a  manner,  his  first,  but  this  has  no  contem 
porary  mention,  and  may  be  doubted. 

Last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  Colet's 
services  to  education  must  be  spoken  of.  In 
1510,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  he  succeeded  to  considerable  private 
property,  which,  with  great  judgment,  he  de 
voted  to  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Gram 
mar  School  for  boys,  one  of  the  most  cele 
brated  among  the  many  founded  at  the  time. 
A  list  of  more  than  fifteen,  dating  from  the 
Hist  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  be  seen  in  Knight,  p.  90 ;  and  King  Ed 
ward  VI. 's  schools  are  well  known.  Colet's 
school  was,  according  to  his  own  words  in 
the  statutes,  "  specially  to  encrease  knowledge 
and  worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ 
.(••-a.  and  good  Cristen  life  and  manors  in  the 
children.  For  that  extent,"  he  goes  on,  "I 
will  the  children  learne  first,  above  all,  the 
catechi/fm  in  Knglishe,  and  after,  the  accidens 
that  I  made."  The  "  catechi/on ''  was  a 
short  religious  instruction  of  Colet's  own, 
ending  with  a  most  beautiful  "little  prayer 
t<>  the  Child  Jesus,  the  President  of  the 
school,"  for  such  is  its  dedication,  and 
a  bust  of  this  Divine  President  was  originally 
placed  over  the  high  master's  seat.  Tho 
idens  "  was  the  predeee>>orof  the  famous 
mar  of  the  first  high  master,  William 
Lilly,  the  pro}>ri'i  (jnir  maribiis  and  as  in 
>tti,  which  educated  our  fathers  as  late  as 
fifty  years  ago.  The  number  of  boys  to  be 
tau  glit  in  the  school  was  one  hundred  and 
lit'ty-three,  a  choice  singularly  takon  from 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  [John  xxi. 
11],  and  quaintly  showing  tlje  founder's  mys 
tical  turn  of  mind.  To  these*  children  "his 
fj'i-tle  is  very  pretty,"  as  Samuel  Pepys  says. 
"  Lyfte  up  your  lytell  whyto  handes  for 
me.'1  he  concludes,  '"  whiche  prayeth  for  you 
to  God." 

l>'an  Colet  died  of  the  sweating  sickwx, 
Sept.  16th,  1519,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral.  Besides  the  works  already  men 
tioned,  he  was  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
x>irr,i,,tf)tts,  and  one  on  the  Angelic 
Hierarchies  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

Coleridge,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  (l>.  1772,  d. 
1834),  an  eminent  poet,  philosopher,  and  theo 
logian.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  and  master 
of  the  -la n:i iiar-school  there.  He  was  a  shy 
and  T  tiring  youth,  and  being  sent  to  the 
Bluecoat  School,  carried  his  habits  with  him, 
all  the  while  reading  eagerly  by  himself.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  astonished 
all  his  companions,  both  by  his  knowledge 
and  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  talking;  but  he 
won  little  success,  and  suddenly  left  in  de 
spondency.  Having  with  characteristic  good 
nature  given  his  last  penny  to  a  beggar-man 
in  the  street,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier;  but 
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his  colonel,  after  four  months,  finding  out 
his  learning  and  ability,  procured  his  dis 
charge  ;  perhaps  the  more  easily  because  he 
was  found  to  bear  the  character  of  being  the 
clumsiest  rider  in  the  regiment,  bruised  all 
over  by  falls  from  his  horse.  He  next  became 
a  Unitarian  preacher,  and,  in  common  with 
Southey,  who  soon  after  became  his  broth. -r- 
in-law,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
French  Revolution,  then  in  its  full  swing.  In 
1796  he  published  his  first  poems,  and  started 
a  periodical  called  the  Watchman,  which  was 
not  successful.  He  went  abroad  with  Words 
worth  in  1798,  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  brothers  Wedgwood,  and  on  his  return 
became  a  writer  for  the  Morning  Post.  He 
had  by  this  time  shaken  himself  clear  of 
Rationalism  and  Republicanism,  but  severe 
constitutional  suffering  unhappily  led  him  to 
resort  to  opium  for  relief.  The  habit  grew 
upon  him,  and  caused  him  horrible  bodily  and 
mental  agony  for  years.  All  this  time  he 
was  writing  but  fitfull)',  and  to  little  purpose. 
At  length,  in  1816,  a  kind  surgeon,  James 
Gillman,  and  his  wife,  took  him  into  their 
house  at  Highgate,  and  here  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days.  Under  their  tender  care  his  health 
and  consequent  peace  of  mind  were  in  grot 
measure  restored,  and  here  he  wrote  his  greatest 
philosophical  works — works  manifesting  the 
deep  conviction  to  which  he  had  come  of  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Christianity.  The  chief  of 
these  are,  The  Friend,  a  series  of  essays,  Lay 
Sermons,  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  Essays  on  Church 
and  State.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Con 
fessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  His  residence  at  Highgate 
became  the  resort  of  inquirers  from  far  and 
near,  who  came  to  listen  to  "  the  old  nrm 
eloquent,"  as  Wordsworth  called  him,  and 
many  of  them  were  permanently  influenced  by 
his  teaching.  His  disciples,  among  whom  we 
must  place  Wordsworth,  Hare,  and  Maurice, 
have  had  a  vast  influence  on  current  theology. 
De  Quincey  called  his  "the  largest,  most 
spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most  com 
prehensive,  in  my  judgment,  that  has  yet  ex 
isted  among  men."  Neither  his  poems  nor  his 
prose  writings  make  much  bulk.  This  has 
been  explained  by  his  unhappy  habit  of  opium- 
eat  iug,  which  paralysed  his  power.  But  it  is 
rather  attributable  to  his  intense  desire  to 
satisfy  himself,  and  not  to  put  forth  anything 
which  should  misinform  or  mislead.  His  great 
merit  in  theology  was  that  he  saw  what 
was  good  in  German  divinity,  and  strove  to 
bring  that  into  harmony  with  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  He  showed,  single- 
handed,  that  Christianity  does  not  depend  on 
external  evidence,  as  writers  of  the  Paley 
school  had  held,  but  that  it  is  a  spiritual  reli 
gion,  that  there  is  that  gift  in  man  which  re 
cognises  it,  and  accepts  it ;  that,  in  fact,  men 
believe  in  God  because  God  speaks  to  them, 
and  tells  them  that  He  is.  Christianity  is  not, 
indeed,  discoverable  by  human  reason,  it  is  not 


the  creation  of  moral  consciousness,  but,  sai- 
he,  it  is  "in  accordance  with  human 
faith  is  the  continuation  of  iv.i-oii,  carryiij 
the   soul  on  when    the    eye    of     r. 
reached  its  own  horizon."     "You  a>u  me  ir 
views  of  the  Trinity.     1  accept  the   doctrii 
not    as   deduced    from    human    reason    in  if 
grovelling  capacity  for   comprehending  spir 
tual  things,    but  as   the    clear    revelation 
Scripture.  '     Mi-  opinions  are  i.e>t  learned  fro 
his   Aiii*  ("    R'jl'Ctcm  ami    his    Library  h 
mains,  the  latter  l»ein<r  full  of  the  mo>t  acu 
and    beautiful    criticisms  of    such    N\ 
Hooker,  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,   liunya 
of  all  of  whom  he  was  a  devout  admirer.    \Vi 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cardinal  Newma  ^ 
Coleridge  has  been  tin-  greatest  leader  of  rC'i 
gious  thou-ht   in   Knirland  in  the  nineteen 
century,      lie   died  in  per:  on  Ji  -J 

25th, 


Coleridge,  DKKWKNT  (A.  1800,  d.  188 

son  of  the  pier.-dinir,  claim>  m--ntion  hero 
tho  Principal  of  the  tir>t  Train:- 
Schoolmast.  -lark's  College,  Chels 

established  in  1841.     11-   wa>  the  author  ojJ 
volume,  The  Scriptural  Character  of 
lish  Church,  a  book  settinir  forth  opinions! 
bibed  from  his  father.     It  w  t-  not  successf 
never  passing  into  a  second  edition,  thougl 
deserved  a  better  fortune.     Perhaps  its  fail 
disheartened  him,  for  h"  never  puhli 
further  theology.     But  hi>  p-  r-»n  al 
and  influence  were  great  in  their  time,  } 
largely  guided  the  tone  of  el-  in-  ntary  edu 
tion  when  the  movement  in  its  favour  beg; 

Collect.  —  A  collect  is  a  short  prayer  < 
particular  kind,  and  formed  up"ii  certain  d 
nite   principles.      The  essentials  are,  thai 
is  a  prayer  of  a  single  period,   offeri- 
single  petition,  and  ending  with  a  meiitioi 
(  'hrist's  mediation,  or  a  doxology  to  i 
Trinity,  or  both.     Within  these  limits  tl 
are  some  variations,  and  in  .-p>  akini;  of  th 
the  eighty-three  «  <  ollects  of  the  Day" 
chiefly  be  considered. 

1.  The  address  of  the  collect  is  almo-' 
to  God  the  Father;  one  (Trinity  Sunday)  i 
the  Holy  Trinity;  three  (Third  Ad 
Stephen,  First  Lent    are  t,,  God  the  > 
there  is  none  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.     <  'f 
seventy-nine,  the  word  "Father"   i- 
fourcases(FirstEa>ter.  Sixth  Kpipham.  S 
and  Twenty-fourth  Trinity)  ;  in  thirty  the 
dress  is  otherwise  certain  from  the  1  u, 
the  collect;  and  the  remainder  may  bo  < 
sidered  as  governed  by  analogy.     Th 
may  be  simple,  as  "O  God,"  "Almiiri.1 
or  there  may  be  added  a  reference  to  the  c 
memorated  fact,  as  at  the  three  great 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunt 
Divine  attribute,  either  in  term 
tector  of    all   that    trust  in    Thee"   (Fo> 
Trinity),  or  by  implication,  as  "  Who  s 
that  we  have  no  power  of  ourselves  to 
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irselves  "  (Second  Lent) ;  or  a  reference  to 
te  Divine  mercy,  as  "who  art  always  more 
•ady  to  hear  than  we  to  pray"  (Twelfth 
rinity) ;  or  to  the  Divine  purposes,  as  "  who 
lewest  to  them  that  be  in  error  the  light  of 
hy  Truth  "  (Third  Easter) ;  or  to  the  present 
onomy  of  God,  as  on  the  Feasts  of  St.  Simon 
id  All  Saints. 

2.  The    petition    may  also   be    simple,   as 
mercifully    grant,    that     by     Thy    power 
e    may    be    defended    against    all    adver- 
;ies "    (Sexagesima) ;   or    it   may   have    on 
le    hand    an    expression    of    the     reason 
r  making    it,   as    "forasmuch  as  without 
hee  we  are  not  able  to  please  Thee  "  (Nine- 
enth  Trinity),   or,    on   the  other  hand,  of 
e  benefit  expected  from  its  being  granted,  as 
that    ...     we  may  steadfastly  walk  in 
e  way  that  leadeth  to   eternal   life"    (St. 
lilip  and  St.  James). 

3.  The  conclusion  in  its  shortest  form  is  the 
nple    and    familiar    act    of    faith    in   our 
viour's  mediation,   "  through  Jesus  Christ 
r  Lord ;  "  but  to  this  is  often  added  one  of 
ith  in  the   unity  of  the   Godhead,  as  the 
niliar  "  who  liveth  and  reigneth   .  .  . ; "  or 
nore  direct  doxology,  as  in  the  Fourth  A«l- 
nt  collect:  or  sometimes  the  act  of  faith  in 
3  Divine  unity  stands  alone,  as  in  the  Third 
Ivent  collect,  or  that  for  Ascension  Day. 

Of  the  eighty-three  collects  for  the  day, 
:ty  come  through  the  Sarum  Missal,  more 
less  literally  translated  from  the  three  early 
•man  Sacramentaries ;  seven  of  these  are 
•m  that  of  Pope  Leo  I.  (d.  461),  tw«-nty- 
•  from  that  of  Pope  Gelasius  (d.  496), 
rty-two  from  that  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
eat  (d.  604).  Of  the  others,  which  were 
;  led  in  lot  9  (these  were  chiefly  for  saints' 

•  v-s),  four  were  struck  out  in  1552,  one  of 
'  o  for  Christmas  and  Easter  Day,  and  th<»-- 
:  St.  Man-  Magdalene  and  St.  Andrew ;  for 
1 ;  last  a  new  one  was  substituted.     In  1662 
1 !  old  Third  Advent  was  also  replaced  by  a 
i  .v  one,  and  a  Sixth  Epiphany  collect  was 

the  first  time  inserted;*    that    for  St. 
I'phen  was  much   expanded,  and  that  for 

-  ster-eve  remodelled  from  the  Scotch  Liturgy 

3f  the  other  prayers  of  the  Church  which 
1  .re  the  name  of  collects,  the  principal  are 
1-"  Second  and  Third  Collects"  at  Mm-n- 
i ;  and  Evening  Prayer ;  these  have  all  come 

<  vn  unaltered  from  1549,  and  are  found  in  the 
« ne  sources— the  Sarum  Use  and  the  Sacra- 
J  ntariesof  Gelasiusand  Gregory.  The  Prayer 

Purity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communion 
>'vice,  and  the  six  occasional  ones  at  the 
(I,  are  also  called  collects;  these,  too,  date 
*m  1549,  the  former  coming  from  Sarum, 

<  well  as  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the 
]  :er ;  the  third  of  these  is  from  the  Greek 
J  urgy  of  St.  James,  and  was  used  by  Poul- 

Previously  the  collect  for  the  fifth  Sunday  had 
1  a  repeated  for  the  sixth. 

RKL.-9 


lain,  a  French  reformer,  inL'Ordre  den  Prleres 
(1552) ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  written  by  the 
revisers.  The  rubric  allowing  the  use  of 
these  "after  the  collects  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  Communion,  or  Litany," 
was  inserted  in  1552,  and  as  the  daily  offices 
then  ended  with  the  third  collect,  their  place 
so  far  is  clear ;  the  "  Collects  of  Communion  " 
are  probably  those  of  the  day,  though  in  the 
I  Ordination  Services  of  the  same  year,  as  in 
the  present  ones,  the  Prayer  of  Oblation  or 
Thanksgiving  is  called  a  collect,  and  one  of 
these  placed  after  it ;  the  "  Collects  of 
Litany  "  must  be  the  final  prayers,  simply 
because  they  can  be  nothing  else.  One  other 
"  collect  "  to  be  mentioned  is  the  last  prayer 
in  the  Burial  Service,  which  is  the  Collect  of 
the  Funeral  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
and  should  be  so  used  on  occasion  at  present. 
The  word  "  collect "  is,  however,  further 
applied,  and  rather  broadly,  in  the  Prayer 
IU>k;  for  instance,  the  Prayer  for  all  Con 
ditions  of  Men,  and  others,  are  so  called, 
whereas  they  have  no  right  to  the  title.  But 
this  does  not  invalidate  our  definitions,  which 
are  of  far  earlier  date  ;  it  simply  shows  that 
in  1662  the  true  idea  of  a  collect  had  been 
somewhat  lost. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "collect"  will 
most  likely  be  always  uncertain  ;  the  deriva 
tions  given  of  it,  or  rather  of  its  Latin 
original,  "  collecta,"  have  been  of  two  classes, 
referring  (1)  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer 
itself,  (2)  to  the  occasion  of  using  it.  (1)  is 
the  old-fashioned  derivation,  and  probably 
the  best  known,  as  if  it  collected  together  the 
topics  of  other  prayers,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  Another  explanation 
given  by  Roman  writers,  and  often  adopted, 
is  that  the  collect  is  the  prayer  offered  by 
the  priest  alone  ;  this,  however,  would  make 
almost  every  prayer  a  collect,  which  it  is  not. 
On  the  whole,  the  derivation  marked  (2) 
seems  fit  to  be  recommended,  and  is  explained 
at  length  by  Canon  Bright  in  the  S.P.C.K. 
Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book.  We  are 
there  told  that  the  "  collecta  "  was  the  church 
of  assembly  for  a  procession  to  another  church 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  "prayer 
at  the  collecta "  afterwards  became  the 
"  collecta,"  or  collect.  Yet  the  form  "  col- 
lectio  "  is  also  found,  which  would  certainly 
suggest  the  other  derivation  if  confined  to 
collects  proper ;  it  is,  however,  applied  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  and  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  very  existence  of  that  derivation. 
Collecta  and  collectio  are  both  found  in  the 
Vulgate  in  the  sense  of  assembly  :  the  former 
Levit.  xxiv.  36,  the  latter  Heb.  x.  25. 

Collectarium.  -  -  One  of  the  less 
known  of  the  ancient  Service-books,  contain 
ing  the  collects  for  different  occasions,  men 
tioned  in  many  inventories  of  Church  pro 
perty  [Maskell's  Monumenta  Ritualia,  i.,  xciii., 
xciv.],  but  now  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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Other  forms  of  the  name  are  found,  as  col- 
lectnneum  and  collectare. 

College. — A  collection  of  men  formally 
joined  together  into  one  legal  body  for  any 
purpose,  as  for  worship  (such  as,  in  their 
original  foundation,  Sackville  and  Dulwich 
Colleges),  or  for  study,  either  with  no  direct 
view  to  education  (as  the  literary  institution 
in  the  City  of  London  known  as  Sion  College), 
or  with  such  a  view  as  the  colleges  of  our 
universities.  In  its  beginning  a  university 
was  much  what  a  college,  or  at  least  a  large 
college,  like  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  is  now— 
an  association  for  purposes  of  study  and  edu 
cation,  in  which,  in  process  of  time,  the 
recognition  of  merit  took  the  form  of  degrees. 
[DEGREES.]  As  this  association  gradually  ex- 

Cded,  its  members,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
nd  it  convenient  to  separate  into  smaller 
and  subsidiary  corporations,  and  thus,  as  they 
formed  bodies  living  more  or  less  in  com 
mon,  such  "halls"  came  into  existence  as 
those  of  which  four  still  exist  at  Oxford. 
The  next  step  was  twofold:  of  these  halls, 
some  earlier  and  some  later  received  charters 
of  incorporation,  and  became  colleges,  and 
other  colleges,  incorporated  from  the  first,  or 
nearly  so,  were  founded  ;  thus  the  charter  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Cambridge  dates  from  1284,  and 
Balliol  and  Merton  at  Oxford  are  of  much 
the  same  date. 

It  is  uncertain  how  soon  universities 
became  practically  so  merged  in  their  colleges 
that  there  was  no  membership  of  them  alone ; 
but  the  gradual  organisation  of  the  colleges 
under  governing  bodies  of  Masters  and  Fel 
lows,  their  establishment  of  scholarships,  and 
lastly,  their  admission  of  independent  mem 
bers,  led  very  early  to  this  result,  and  before 
the  new  university  statutes  of  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  there  had  for  centuries  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  university  education  apart 
from  a  college ;  the  extent  to  which  the 
university  was  lost  sight  of  being  shown  by 
the  long-standing  but  absurd  anomaly,  which 
still  exists,  of  a  man  becoming  a  member  of  ft 
college  by  entrance  on  its  books  before  he 
formally  joins  the  university  by  matricula 
tion.  In  the  year  (1858)  of  these  new 
statutes  it  became  possible  for  a  resident 
M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  open  his 
house  as  a  "  private  hotel "  for  university 
students;  but  these  succeeded  badly  at 
Oxford,  where  there  are  now  only  two  exist- 
in  IT.  and  hardly  any  at  all  at  Cambridge. 
The  next  attempt  in  this  direction  was  in 
1869,  when  the  now  familiar  "  non-collegiate 
students  "  had  their  birth.  Cavendish  College, 
at  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Chancellor,  about  the  same  time, 
and  its  members  were  admitted  among  the 
other  non-collegiate  students  till  very 
recently,  when  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  the  college  was  opened  as  a  "  public 
hostel."  Selwyn  College  (established  in 


memory  of  the  celebrated  bishop)  is  also  as y\ 
only  a  public  hostel ;  but  Keble  College,at  Od 
ford,  is  on  the  same  footing  with  all  the  othex 
The  present  number  of  colleges  at   <  )xfo 
is   twenty-one,    besides   four   halls   and   t' 
private   hostels;    at   Cambridge    sev 
besides  two  public  hostels.     At  Dublin  the 
is  but  one  college  ;  at  Durham  one  college  a* 
a  hull ;  while  in  the  University  of  Londc- 
and  other  English  univrrsiti-  s.  as  in  Scot* 
colonial,    and  foreign   universities,    colleg- 
properly  so  called,  are  unknown.     [OXFOI 
CAMHUIUGE,  ETC.,  UMVI  KMTIKS  OF.] 

Colleges.   THEOLOGICAL. — The  followi  I 
colleges  l'..r    the    training    of   candidates 
holy  orders  belong  to  th--  Church  of  Knglai 
Tin-  number  following  each  marks  the  d  >•> 
of     foundation :— St.    Aidun's,    Birkenhe 
1846;    St.  Bee's,  1816;  Birmingham,  18(  • 
Chichester,  1839;  Cuddesdon,  IS/il ;  Durto 
1833;    Ely,  1876;   Gloucester,  1868;  Kir  , 
College,   London,   Theological    Departme 
ISil  ;    Lichfield,   1857;    London    College 
Divinity.   Hi-hlmry,  1863  ;    Salisbury,  18 
Truro,    Schohe    Cancellarii,     1877;*  We 
1840. 

Congregational  Colleges  are: — New  C..1L 
London  (combining  Homerton,  Coward, 
Highbury)  ;      Western    College,    Plymon 
Rotherham;  Cheshunt  ;  Airedale  (Bradfoi 
Hackney  ;  Lancashire  Independent ;    Spri . 
hill    (Birmingham)  ;     Theological     In-tit 
Bristol ;  Bala.    The  principal  7/,////i.sY  '  '..11. 
are  the  Regent's  Park  and  Bristol  ( 'oi! 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  Pastors'  College  at  St«>ck> 

Collegiants. — A  Dutch  sect,  found.! 
the  Brothers  von  Kodde  in  It)  19,  with  the 
ject  of  getting  rid  of  the  bitter  controv 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  which 
then  tormenting  the  ( 'hurch.      They  rece 
their  name  from  calling  their  places  ot 
"  Colleges."     Their  basis  was  the  princip 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.     This  b 
accepted,  the  Bible  becomes  the  infallible 
of  life,  and  no  confession  of  faith  i 
The  Collegiants  met  regularly  on  Sunday.- 
Wednesdays,  for   pray,  r   and  for   the  i 
ing    and   exposition  of  Scripture,  the  1; 
being  open  to  all  members  alike,  as  there    ' 
no  organised  ministry.    Bapt  ism  was 
as  Scriptural,  and  was  to  be  perform 
mersion,  and  there  were  Sacramental 
twice  a  year.     The  sect  still  continn 
in  Holland  and  Hanov  -r. 

Collegiate    Church.  —  A   mile 

church  may  he  defined  muirhly  as  an 
Hated  body  of  clerics  attached  1<.  a  partu 
church,  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  c:    • 

•  The  name  of  Hall  at  this  umv.-r--y.  which 
broke,  Clare,  and  Sr.  Catherine's  have  now  dro 
though  Trinity  Hall  is  forced 
distinction,  is,  and  has  been.  M  nior->  differen 
words.  A  proposal,  some  years  aaro,  to  c 
the  name  of  Trinity  Hall  to  Bateinan  C 
(from  the  founder),  came  to  nothing. 
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i-al  chapter,  but  without  a  bishop,  and  in 
>me  cases  without  a  dean,  at  the  head  of  it. 
Westminster  and  Windsor  are  the  two  best 
nown  of  such  establishments,  the  former 
riginally  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  and  for  a 
lort  time  a  bishopric,  the  latter  seculai 
,hat  is,  not  monastic)  in  its  foundation, 
ther  notable  ones  were  Ripon,  Manchester, 
ad  Southwell,  collected  into  bishoprics  in 
336,  1847,  and  1884,  the  latter  not  till  its 
rapter  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
thers  still  existing  as  collegiate  churches 
re  Wimborne  Minster  and  St.  Katharine's 
[ospital,  and  a  third  is  Endellion,  in  Corn- 
all,  which  probably  owes  its  existence  to  its 
oscurity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  3  and 
Viet.,  cap.  113,  which  explicitly  or  implicitly 
at  to  death  BO  many.  For  instance,  some 
:  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  churches 
3t  yet  mentioned  were  the  abolition  of  the 
saneries  of  Wolverhampton,  Middleham, 
^eytesbury,  and  Brecon,  and  the  diversion  of 
le  canonical  estates.  This,  of  course,  was 
[uivalent  to  abolishing  the  canonries,  and  the 
lapter  of  Brecon  is  accordingly  altogether 
:tinct,  as  also  is  the  chapter  of  Chum- 
igh,  in  Devonshire,  where  the  rector, 
host  truly  in  himself,  held  all  the  five 
.nonries  in  his  own  person. 

Collegiate  System  of  the  Universities. 
-A  system  of  living  together,  which  was  in- 
oduced  among  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Diversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
ie  twelfth  century,  and  which  was  perhaps  a 
vival  of  some  earlier  system.  It  was  a 
•stem  which  must  naturally  have  suggested 
self  from  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
•eat  number  of  such  students  and  teachers 
ere  brought  together  in  one  town,  with  one 
•mmon  object  looked  at  from  two  points  of 
ew.  The  students  were  very  young  men, 
ostly  beginning  their  university  studies 
if  ore  they  were  out  of  their  boyhood ;  tin* 
achers  were  mostly  men  whose  lives  had 
sen  spent  in  monasteries  where  a  great  work 

education  was  always  carried  on.  and 
here  every  one  lived  under  strict  rules  of 
scipline.  It  was  obviously  an  immense 
sadvantage  that  a  vast  number  of  youths, 

any  number,  should  be  left  to  establish 
emselves  independently  in  private  lodgings. 
Model  lodging-houses  "  were  therefore  built 
id  endowed  in  university  towns  by  munifi- 
nt  persons,  and  the  teachers  were  naturally 
tablished  as  superintendents.  Like  monks, 
e  members  of  a  college  had  their  meals 
gether  in  a  common  hall,  but  this  was  then 
e  custom  of  all  large  households ;  and  the 
ligious  habits  of  monastic  communities  were 
pied  so  far  as  that  teachers  and  students  all 

•t  in  a  college  chapel  for  Divino  worship  at 
ist  in  the  morning  and  the  evening ;  but 
is  was  also  a  custom  largely  observed  in 
-mestic  life  (being  the  family  prayer  of  our 
testers)  as  well  as  in  monasteries.  But  the 


members  of  a  college  were  in  no  sense  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  although  it  obviously 
became  a  necessary  regulation  that  all  its 
members  should  remain  unmarried  while  they 
resided  under  its  roof  and  had  the  benefit  of 
its  endowments. 

Students  and  teachers  who  were  members 
of  colleges  were,  as  they  still  are,  subject  to 
two  sets  of  regulations,  which  are  both  called 
"  statutes,"  the  one  set  being  the  statutes  of 
the  university  at  large,  administered  by  the 
officers  of  the  university,  such  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors ;  the  other 
that  of  their  particular  college,  administered 
by  officers  of  the  college,  such  as  the  Head 
(under  whatever  title  known,  President, 
Provost,  or  Master),  the  Bursar,  and  the 
tutors.  There  is  a  separate  chapel,  and 
also  a  separate  library,  in  every  college ; 
each  student  has  one,  two,  or  more  private 
rooms,  and  some  of  the  members  who  are 
graduates  have  the  title  of  "  Fellow  "  of  the 
college,  and  enjoy  endowments  which  provide 
them  with  an  income  during  a  limited  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  in  return  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  take  part  in  the  education  and 
discipline  of  the  students,  or  "  undergradu 
ates."  Some  of  the  undergraduates  of  each 
college  are  called  "scholars,"  and  enjoy 
endowments  called  "  scholarships,"  which  are 
often  of  as  much  value  as  £100  a  year,  and 
which,  lasting  for  several  years,  considerably 
lessen  the  expense  of  their  university  career. 
All  those  members  of  a  college  who  partake  of 
its  endowments  are  called  members  "  of,"  or 
"  on,"  the  foundation. 

Colleges  were  originally  endowed  by  their 
' '  founders  "  with  lands  and  other  property 
(increased  by  later  "benefactors*')  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Head,  the  Fellows,  and 
the  scholars,  as  well  as  with  buildings  for 
their  residence,  but  undergraduates  who  are 
not  scholars  pay  for  their  apartments,  or 
"rooms,"  and  for  their  maintenance,  or 
"  battels,"  as  well  as  for  attendance.  There 
are  also  college  fees  for  "college  lectures" 
given  by  "  college  tutors "  within  its  walls, 
as  well  as  university  fees  for  "  university 
lectures"  given  by  "professors"  in  a  more 
public  manner.  [OXFOKD,  CAMBRIDGE,  ETC., 
UNIVERSITIES  OF.] 

Collier,  JEREMY  (*.  1650,  rf.  1726).— A  well- 
known  writer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Nonjurors.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Collier,  was  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Ipswich,  and  his  grandfather 
was  a  Yorkshire  clergyman  of  an  old  family 
in  that  county.  From  the  school  at  Ipswich 
he  was  admitted  (1669)  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  B.A.  1673,  M.A.  1676, 
Deacon  1676,  1677  ;  instituted  rector  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  presenta 
tion  of  James  Calthorpe,  Esq.,  1679.  This  he 
resigned  in  1685,  and  became  Lecturer  of 
Gray's  Inn. 
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At  the  Revolution,  Collier,  who  belonged, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  puts  it  [essay  on  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration],  "to  that  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  lies  farthest  from 
Geneva  and  .nearest  to  Rome,"  of  course 
adopted  the  side  of  King  James,  and  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  of  Orange, 
whereby  he  forfeited  his  lectureship  at  Gray's 
Inn.  He  was  the  first  to  begin  the  shower  of 
pamphlets  on  his  side  with  an  answer  to  one 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  which  appeared  in  Dec., 
1688,  called  An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Affairs,  in  which  King  James  is 
styled  a  "  deserter."  Collier's  answer  is  called 
The  Desertion  Discussed.  It  was  rejoined  to  by 
Edmund  Bohun,  and  Collier  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  imprisoned  for  some 
months  in  Xewgate,  but  discharged  without 
being  brought  to  trial.  He  continued  his 
writing  against  the  Government,  and  in  1692 
was  again  arrested,  but  bailed  out.  On  bail 
he  would  not  remain,  considering  it  as  an  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  Government,  but  sur 
rendered  himself,  and  was  committed,  though 
he  was  afterwards  again  discharged  untried. 

The  next  matter  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  the  proceedings  in  what  is  some 
times  known  as  the  "  Assassination  Plot  "  of 
1696:  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  two  of  the  conspirators,  being  exe 
cuted  on  April  3rd  of  that  year;  Collier  and 
two  other  Nonjuring  clergy,  named  Shadrach 
Cook  and  William  Snatt,  appeared  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Collier  gave  them  absolution 
with  imposition  of  hands,  "his  brethren 
exclaiming  'Amen.'"  Against  this  act  a 
declaration  was  instantly  published  by  nearly 
half  the  episcopate,  condemning  it  in  very 
strong  language,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  of  England  countenances  neither 
public  absolution  of  individuals  nor  im 
position  of  hands  accompanying  it.  An 
indictment  was  issued  against  the  three 
clergy  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  true  bill 
found,  but  they  were  never  tried.  Cook  and 
Snatt,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  were  dis 
charged,  but  Collier  absconded;  he  was 
consequently  outlawed,  and  remained  under 
this  sentence  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  this  he  occupied  himself  for  some 
years  in  literary  work,  of  which  the  chief 
results  were : — (1)  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
stage  in  his  Short  View  of  [its~\  Immorality  and 
Profaneness,  which  met  with  considerable 
success  after  much  controversy  ;  (2)  his  trans 
lation  of  Moreri's  Historical  Dictionary  (origin 
ally  published  1673,  and  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  by  successive  editions,  1701-21)  ; 
(3)  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain. 
The  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1852,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  with  Life  by 
Lathbury. 

On  May  29th,  1713,  Collier,  who  had 
long  held  an  important  place  among  the 
Nonjuring  divines,  was  consecrated  a  bishop. 
For  an  account  of  this  event,  and  of  his  sub 


sequent  proceedings,  see  N  o  x  j  u  uu  us .    He  di  » 
April    26th,    1726,   and  was  buried    in   t 
Pancras  Churchyard. 

Coligny.     [HUGUENOTS.] 

Collyridians.— A  female  sect  of  hereti 
who  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centu 
in  Arabia.     They  paid  Divine  honours  to  1 1 
Virgin  Mary,  eating  in  her  honour  little  cal  * 
(colly ridi<e] ,  shaped  like  the  boss  on  a  shield* 

Cologne. — The  seat  of  a  bishopric  sii 
the  fourth  century,  and  always  u  proinini 
city  in  the  religious  history  of  Germany.    *M 
relics  preserved   in  its   churches   are  amc 
the  most  highly  prized  in  the  Roman  Chur 
One  of  its  archbishops,   Hermann,   fa  YOU 
the   Reformation   [HERMANN],  and   anotl 
Gebhard  II.,  openly  embraced  Protest  mti 
and  was  deposed.   Serious  differences  betw  • 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the   i 
Government  have  several  times  arisen  of  . 
years.      The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  : 
the  world.      It  was  begun  in  1248,  and 
completed  till  1880. 

Colonial  Church.— In  1840  the  Bis    « 
of  London  (Blomfield)    called   the 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
that   while  England  had    been    laying 
foundations  of  future  empires  in  our  coloi 
there  was  but  little  provision  for  their  relig 
needs.     The   clergy,    few    in    number, 
had  gone  out  to  minister  to  them  had  1 
placed  by  the  legislation  of  Charles  II.  ui 
the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  London; 
this  was  practically  placing   them  undei 
government  at  all,  and  creating  a  Pre- 
and  not  an  Episcopal  ministry.     At  that 
there  were  only  ten  colonial  sees,  viz. 
America,   three  in  India,  two  in  the 
I  it-  lies,  and  one  in  Australia.     The  ; 
of  his  remonstrance  was    the  foun 
the  see  of  NKW   /i- ALAND,  and  next 
dioceses  of  TASMANIA  and   GIBRALTAR     ) 
created.       In  184")   British  America  was     • 
divided,  and  in  1847,  on  St.  Peter's  Hi\    • 
first  Bishop  of  CAPETOWN  was  crowned  in  \    • 
minster  Abbey.      With  him  were  consec    1 
three  others,  for  ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE    1 
Ni.  \\CASTLE  (Australia).     "  There  had  be    3 
such  day  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Ch    - 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  no  such  day  has    < 
been  witnessed."   A  notice  of  the  first  B    p 
of  Capetown,  Dr.  Gray,  will  bo  found  i    r 
his    name.       In    1853,    by    his    spi: 
deavours,  his  diocese    was  divided,  an<     < 
seesofGRAii  md  NATAL  were  fou   1» 

as  was  that  of  ST.  HELENA  in  1859.       Ii    lt 
year  Livingstone's  work  [LIVINGSTONE]  t    » 
attention  to  Central  Afii--a.  and  .Ma  ken/     13 
consecrated  as  its  bishop  in  1 86 1 .  [M  A< 
The  first  bishop  of  Grahamstown,  A  KMST 
will  come  before  us  I'm-  another  good 
which  he  did.  [PENITENTIARIES.]  Hew 
with  tjood  hopes,  an'i  u  the  po    0 

fulfilling  them,  but  died  in  little  mor> 
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ears.  A  Bishop  for  the  ORANGE  RIVER 
REE  STATE  was  consecrated  in  1863,  and  for 
le  MAURITIUS  in  1854.  The  evangelisation  of 
[ERRA  LEONE  was  the  work  of  the  Church 
iissionary  Society.  This  society  commenced 
3  labours  in  Western  Africa  in  1804,  amidst 
most  insuperable  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
-oss  superstitions  existing  among  the  natives 
id  to  the  certain  prospect  of  sickness  and 
;ath  for  its  missionaries ;  the  mortality  in 
.is  mission  has  been  almost  without  parallel. 
11  along,  the  need  of  a  native  ministry  was 
cognised,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
e  training  of  converts  for  this  purpose,  an 
stitution  being  established  at  Fourah  Pay, 
here  a  sound  education  was  given  to  them. 
ntil  1851  there  was  no  bishop  in  Sierra 
>one,  and  there  were  some  10,000  Christians, 
long  whom  a  fifth  at  least  were  communic- 
ts,but  a  whole  generation  was  unconfirmed, 
icre  were  four  native  clergy.  Bishop  Vidal 
is  consecrated  in  1852,  and  died  two  y.-ars 
;er.  Bishop  Weeks  was  consecrated  in  1  is .').">, 
d  sixteen  months  afterwards  died  of 
,rer  ;  even  in  this  short  time  he  had  added 
iven  native  clergy  to  the  number.  Bishop 
«wen  was consecratcdin  1857,  and  died  in  1859. 

1864  a  native  bishop  was  consecrated ;  he 

s  Edjai,  a  Yoruban  lad  who  in   1821  hud 

u  made  a  slave  but   was  rescued  by  the 

md  crew  of  an  English  ship,  and  was 

ptised   in    1825   in    the   name   of   Samuel 

jwther;  he  was  educated  at  Fourah  Bay, 
:  1  ordained  in  1843,  and  accompanied  the 

11-known  missionary  Mr.  Townsend  to 
.  eokuta,  where  he  found  his  mother  and 
i  :ers,  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity. 
.  1857  he  founded  the  mission  in  tin-  Xi.^'r, 
s  1  afterwards  became  bishop  of  that  terri- 
1  y ;  there  he  still  labours,  having  under 
1  i  none  but  native  ministers.  They  have 
<  le  wonders  by  their  example  in  checking 
1  slave-trade.  These  are  the  words  written 
1  the  missionary  bishop  who  was  once  a 
i  p-o  slave,  showing  the  practical  view  he 
t  es  of  the  position  of  his  Church: — "The 
( spel  must  now  be  followed  by  the  plough 
£  I  the  workshop  ;  industrial  schools  must  be 
tiblished.  The  Mahometan  system  of 
}  'ging  will  thus  be  corrected,  the  folly  of 
i  olence  will  be  exposed,  and  the  native 
l -'istians,  earning  their  livelihood  by  honest 
lour,  will  also  contribute,  as  Christians 
t  ;ht  to  do,  for  the  support  of  their  Church." 

Ve    turn    to    another   region,   the    great 

s  them  continent  of  AUSTRALIA.  Our  colonies 

t  re  were  begun  in  crime ;  our  first  settlers 

I  ig  a  gang  of  800  convicts,  who  were  shipped 

f  to  Botany  Bay  in    May,    1787.      At  the 

moment,  the  Kov.  Robert  Johnson  volun- 

>d  as  a  labour  of  love  to  accompany  them, 

>r  BIX  years  he  worked  amongst  them 

lout  any  help  from  Government.     Then, 

a  a  cost  of  £40,  he  built  a  church,  but  the 

j  burned  it   down;    the  Government 

'  ordered  stone  churches  to  be  built,  aud 


in  1794  sent  out  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden  to  assist 
Mr.  Johnson.  They  worked  together  till  1800, 
when  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  remained  the  solitary  chaplain 
for  the  next  seven  years.  Next  Norfolk  Island 
was  made  a  penal  settlement,  and  was  left 
utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  care.  In  1834, 
the  judge,  Sir  W.  Burton,  uttered  a  protest 
against  this  neglect;  at  the  same  time 
William  Grant  Broughton,  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  in  1829  Archdeacon  of  New  South 
Wales  (that  country  having  been  joined  to  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta),  brought  the  matter  before 
the  home  authorities,  and  in  1836  he  returned 
to  Australia  as  its  first  bishop.  At  this  time 
there  were  scattered  over  an  immense  area  no 
fewer  than  60,000  English  people,  more  than 
one-third  of  whom  were  convicts,  and  there 
w.-is  hardly  one  clergyman  to  each  5,000. 
Bishop  Broughton  laboured  untiringly, 
travelling  alone  over  the  whole  colony,  for 
there  were  so  few  clergy  that  one  could  not 
be  spared  to  accompany  him.  In  1838  he 
visited  NK\\  ZKALAND,  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a.see  there.  [SELWYN.]  In  1843 
P.  i  shop  Broughton  wrote: — "In  my  present 
journey  I  have  been  through  one  county, 
Durham,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  there  is 
not  a  church,  and  only  one  clergyman;  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Brisbane,  there  is  one 
church  and  one  clergyman — no  more.  After 
that  I  shall  ],as>  tlu-.u-h  three  entire  counties 
in  which  tin-re  is  neither  minister  nor  ordin- 
anec  of  religion,  and  the  five  counties  included 
in  this  enumeration  contain  a  fourth  part  of 
the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  a  six 
teenth  to  an  eighteenth  of  the  entire  popula 
tion."  The  Church  of  England  now  sent  out 
clergymen  and  money  year  after  year,  and  in 
1843  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  maintaining  forty  clergymen  in 
this  diocese ;  there  were  forty-five  churches, 
and  a  training-college  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  It  became  necessary  to  subdivide 
this  enormous  diocese  of  SYDNEY,  and  for  this 
object  the  Bishop  resigned  one-fourth  of  his 
income;  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1847, the  Bishops 
of  NEWCASTLE,  MELBOURNE,  and  ADELAIDE 
were  consecrated  suffragans  of  Sydney.  The 
diocese  of  GOULBURN  was  taken  out  of  Sydney 
in  1863,  and  in  1869  another  subdivision  took 
place,  and  the  diocese  of  BATHURST  was  formed. 
In  1859  BRISBANE  was  taken  out  of  Newcastle, 
and  in  1867  the  new  diocese  of  GRAFTON  and 
ARMIDALE  was  founded  between  Newcastle  and 
Brisbane.  In  1856,  the  Bishopric  of  PERTH,  in 
Western  Australia,  was  taken  out  of  the  see  of 
Adelaide.  Bishop  Broughton  continued  to 
labour  as  Metropolitan  till  1853.  The 
Australian  dioceses  are  now  mostly  self- 
supporting,  and  much  has  been  done  by  the 
University  of  Sydney  and  other  institutions 
towards  the  education  of  the  colonists  and 
the  training  of  their  own  ministry. 

The   colonial   churches   of   INDIA,    and   of 
BRITISH  and  SOUTH  AMERICA,  will  be  found 
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under  those  heads.  The  following  Conspectus 
of  the  Episcopate  of  the  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  is  taken  from  the  OJ/icial  l\ar- 


book  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  work  whi 
contains    a   valuable    sketch  of   the 


of 


diocese:  — 


Nova  Scotia,        Quebec, 
1787.                  171)3. 

I.  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Ruperts  laud, 

i  v>  in                                       _ 

Columbia,  1859. 

L                    Caledonia, 
1879. 

N.  Westminst 
187(J. 

r 
Moosonee,          Athabasca, 
1872.                   1874. 

South  Athabasca, 

Saskatchewan,      Assiniboi 
1874.                   1884. 

L884. 

L 

Toronto,  1839. 

i  '  -i 
Huron,           Ontario, 
1857.               1861. 

Montreal,  1850. 

i 

Newfoundland,           Fredericton, 
1839.                          1845. 

Niagara,        Algoma, 
1875.               1873. 

Jamaica,  1824. 

I 

Nassau, 
1801. 


II.  WEST  INDIES. 

Barbados.   L8M 


Antigua, 
1842. 


Trinidad, 

1872. 


Guiana, 
1842. 


III.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Falkland  Islands, 
1870. 


IV.  AFRICA. 


Capetown,  1847. 


Grahamstown,  1853. 

Bloemfontein,  1803, 

I 


Natal,  1853. 
Maritzburg,  1878. 


St.  Helena,  18BI 


Pretoria,  1878.  St.  John's,  1873.          Zululand,  1870. 

Sierra  Leone,  1851.          Mauritius,  1854.         Zambesi  or  Central  Africa,  1861.          Niger,  186- 

V.  ASIA. 
Calcutta,  1814.  Victoria,  1849. 

I 

Madras, 
1835. 


Labuan,  1 


Lahore, 
1877. 


Rangoon, 

1877. 


Bombay, 
1837. 


Mid-China, 
L872, 


North  China, 
1880. 


Colombo,  1845.  Travancore  and  Cochin,  1879. 

VI.  AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia,  1836  ;  or  Sydney,  1847. 


Tasmania, 

Melbourne, 

Adelaide, 

Newcastle, 

Goulburn, 

Bathurst, 

1842. 

1847. 

1847. 

1847. 

1888, 

18(39. 

I 

| 

| 

Ballarat, 

Perth, 

Riverina, 

1875. 

1857. 

I8M, 

Brisbane,  1859. 
North  Queensland,  1878. 


Graftou  and  Arinidale,  ] 


VII.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 

New  Zealand,  1841 ;  or  Auckland,  1869.  Honolulu,  1861. 


Christchurch, 
1856. 

I 
Dunediii,- 1866. 


Wellington, 
1858. 


Nelson, 
L868. 


Waiapu, 

L858. 


Melanesia, 

1861. 


VIII.  EUROPE. -Gibraltar,  1842. 


POSITION. — The   position    of    the   Colonial       Natal  trial  [CoLEXso],  the    Colonial  Cl 
Churches    with    reference    to    the    Mother       Act  was  passed  in  1874,  in  which  it  v 
Churches  being  considerably  altered  by  the    .   vided   that   no   one   orduined  by  a    col    i 
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ishop  might  officiate  in  England  without  a 
written  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  the 
•rovince  in  which  he  proposes  to  officiate,  or 
without  subscribing  the  declaration  contained 
Q  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act.  But  these 
onditions  complied  with,  such  person  pos- 
esses  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  any 
ther  clergyman. 

Colours,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  were  used  from 
ery  early  times  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
o  mark  the  different  seasons  of  the  Church 
ear :  the  same  set  of  colours  was  not,  however, 
.sed  alike  in  all  parts,  but  different  dioceses 
dopted  different  sequences.  The  two  uses 
hat  have  become  most  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
ry  are  "the  Roman"  and  "the  Sarum," 
hough  many  efforts  were  made  to  press  the 
toman  use  upon  English  dioceses,  notably  by 
{ishop  Grandison  of  Exeter  in  1337,  and  by 
'.ishop  Clifford  of  London  (1406-26).  The 
toman  sequence  is  as  follows  : — 

White.— On  aU  the  chief  Festivals  of  Our 
,ord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  viz.  from 
'hri&tmas  Eve  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany 
Saints'  Days  excepted),  at  the  Celebration  on 
.laundy  Thursday  :  from  Easter  Eve  to  vi-il 
f  Pentecost  (Saints'  Days  and  Rogation  Days 
xcepted),ou  Trinity  Sunday,  Nativity  <•!'  St. 
ohn  Baptist,  St.  Michael  'and  All  Angels, 
it.  Luke,  All  Saints'  Day,  and  Patron  Saints', 
nd  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

Red.— Whitsunday  to  following  Saturday 
vening :  Feasts  of  All  Martyrs,  on  Holy 
nnocents'  when  falling  on  a  Sunday,  and  on 
'"easts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Violet. — The  penitential  colour ;  from  Sep- 
uagesima  to  Maundy  Thursday,  throughout 
Advent,  on  all  vigils,  Ember  and  Rogation 
)ays,  and  on  Holy  Innocents'  when  it  falls  on 

week-day. 

Green. — On  all  other  Sundays  and  week 
days. 

The  Sarum  sequence  is  given  in  a  MS. 
•lissal  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  :  it 
losely  resembles  the  old  Gallican  uses,  the 
>revailing  colours  being  only  two,  red  and 
vhite. 

White.—  Daily  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the 
purification,  both  included ;  or  till  Septua- 
;esima,  if  it  falls  before  the  Purification ; 
aily  from  Easter  Day  to  the  vigil  of  Pente- 
ost  (the  Invention  of  theCross  alone  excepted), 
nd  on  the  following  days  :  the  Transfigura- 
ion,  Feasts  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael  and 
Ul  Angels,  St.  John, at  Christmastide,  Conver- 
ion  of  St.  Paul,  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Virgins  not  being  Martyrs,  the 
)ctave  of  the  Dedication  of  a  Church,  at  Mar- 
iages,  and  at  Funerals  of  children  under  seven 
•ears. 

Red. — on  all  Sundays  and  Saints'  Days 
hroughout  the  year,  when  white  is  not 
pecially  ordered  as  above.  On  Ash  Wednes- 
lay,  and  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week ;  on 
Corpus  Christi  and  Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


(Red  is  the  prevailing  English  colour  both  in 
Church  and  State,  as  in  the  army,  etc.) 

Yellow. — On  Feasts  of  Confessors. 

Black. — On  All  Souls'  Day,  and  at  Funerals. 

Green  and  Violet,  though  not  mentioned  in 
Sarum  rubrics,  are  yet  frequently  found  in 
inventories 'of  church  furniture  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  Gallican  uses  the  colour  for 
the  Sunday  was  the  colour  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  probably  this  was  frequently  the  case 
in  England  as  well.  In  churches  where 
there  were  numerous  vestments,  Green  or  Blue 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  ferial  or  gala  days, 
and  a  sombre  ash  colour  for  Advent  and  Lent. 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  Dr.  Neale  says,  "the 
colour  of  these  vestments  is  perfectly  imma 
terial,  and  does  not,  as  in  the  Latin  Church, 
vary  with  the  seasons,  except  that  in  Lent  it 
is  usually  red." 

Columba,  ST.,  originally  Colum  (b.  521, 
d.  597). — From  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
of  Britain  in  449,  Christianity  declined.  The 
conquerors  refused  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the 
people  they  had  vanquished.  Columba  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  means  of  converting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north.  He  was  born  at 
(iartan,  in  Donegal,  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  of  Ireland,  and  he  early  gave  himself  to 
mission  work  in  his  native  land.  He  also 
concerned  himself  in  the  State  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  was  of  a  very  hot  temper.  He 
\v-is  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  severe  battle 
fought  in  Connaught  in  561,  and  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  exile  from  Ireland.  Having 
heard  of  the  mi>.  TV  and  ignorance  existing  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  he  crossed  the  sea  witli 
a  Land  of  twelve  followers  in  a  wicker- work 
skiff  covered  with  hides,  and  landed  first  at 
Colonsay,  but,  finding  his  native  land  still  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  lona  (the 
ifi/ftnil ofttn'  II 'lives), on  Whitsun Eve, May  12th, 
563.  Here  he  found  Christianity  already 
established,  and  two  so-called  bishops,  but 
Columba  disputed  the  validity  of  their  orders, 
and,  after  much  disputation,  they  departed, 
leaving  the  island  to  the  new-comers,  who 
succeeded  so  well  in  their  labours  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  king  made  Columba 
a  present  of  the  island,  and  there  he  estab 
lished  a  college  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  for  missionary  work.  Thence  he  made 
constant  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the 
island,  Inverness  being  the  furthest  point 
reached.  The  whole  of  the  Picts  of  the  North 
were  won  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  dwellers 
on  the  Tay,  and  the  land  was  dotted  all  over 
with  monasteries  of  his  foundation.  He  spent 
thirty-six  years  in  lona.  His  chief  oppo 
nents—and  at  times  they  were  very  powerful — 
were  the  Druids,  but  his  kindly  manner  and 
earnest  words  caused  many  of  them  to  be  his 
most  faithful  adherents.  After  Columba' s 
death  the  coUege  still  flourished,  and  sent  out 
workers,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  also  to  distant  foreign  countries. 
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ColumbanilS,  ST.  (b.  circa.  543,  d.  615), 
a  native  of  Leinster,  educated  at  Bangor, 
on  the  coast  of  Down.  About  595  he  and 
twelve  brother  monks  travelled  into  France, 
and  retired  into  the  solitude  of  the  Vosges, 
near  Besancon,  where  he  founded  the  monas 
teries  of  Luxeuil  and  Fontaine.  After  some 
years  he  was  banished  by  King  Theodoric, 
professedly  on  the  ground  that  his  opinions 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  the  method  of  ton 
sure,  etc.,  were  not  in  accord  with  the  Frank- 
ish  Church,  but  really  for  the  freedom  he  u.-.-.l 
in  reprimanding  that  prince  for  his  libertinism. 
Columbanus  then  went  into  Italy,  where 
Agilulf,  King  of  the  Lombards,  gave  him  a 
site  for  a  religious  house  at  Bobbio,  near 
Naples.  Here  he  died  on  Nov.  21st,  615, 
after  being  abbot  for  one  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  administering  reproof  to  the  greatest 
persons  in  Church  and  State  when  they 
deserved  it,  of  which  his  fourth  letter  to 
Pope  Boniface  IV.  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
This  letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of 
Agilulf,  who  countenanced  those  who  de 
fended  the  Three  Chapters  (q.v.),  and  in  it 
Columbanus  advises  the  Pope  as  to  his  con 
duct  in  controversy.  Besides  this  and  other 
letters,  Columbanus  wrote  a  Monastic  Rule,  a 
Penitential,  Spiritual  Institutions,  etc.  His 
works  were  edited  by  Fleming,  an  Irish  monk, 
and  printed  at  Lou  vain  in  1667.  His  great 
distinction  is  that  he  first  set  the  example  of 
that  missionary  enterprise  which  was  so  largely 
followed  from  England  and  Ireland  by  such 
men  as  Boniface,  Willebrood,  and  others. 

Comfortable  Words.— The  name  given 
both  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  in  common  speech 
to  those  texts  of  Scripture  used  immediately 
after  the  Absolution  in  the  Office  of  Holy 
Communion.  They  were  first  inserted  in  the 
Order  of  Communion  of  1548,  and  then  in  the 
book  of  1549,  and  are  peculiar  to  reformed 
liturgies,  being  taken  (not  verbally)  from  the 
English  translation  (1547)  of  the  Simplex  ac 
pia  deliberatio  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  (1545).  This,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  first  of  our  present  texts,  and 
has,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  John  iii. 
35,  36  (to  everlasting  life],  and  Acts  x.  43. 
They  were  not,  like  oursj  all  to  be  used,  but 
one  only,  at  discretion. 

Robert  Nelson,  in  The  Great  Duty  of  Fre 
quenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice  (1701)  says:— 
"They  are  generally  read  with  so  great  a 
pause  between  them  that  the  communicants 
may  have  leisure  to  make  some  short  reflec 
tions  upon  them."  This  is  distinctly  enjoined 
in  an  edition  of  the  Scotch  Office  (1796)  edited 
by  William  Abernethy-Drummond,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  (1787-1805). 

Commandries.     [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 

Commemoration. — A  service  in  memory 
of  some  remarkable  event  or  of  some  dis 


tinguished  person.  The  festivals  of  th 
Church  are,  therefore,  commemorations.  Th 
annual  recollection  of  the  benefactors  of  th 
colleges  at  Oxford  is  known  as  "  Conun.  muni 
tion,"  comprising,  as  itdoes  in  intuition,  grat: 
tude  to  God  for  their  works,  the  declaratio 
that  we  still  hold  communion  with  thei 
through  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  and  th 
prayers  that  we  may  bo  enabled  to  follow  th. 
good  example,  and,  with  them,  be  finally  pai 
takers  of  the  Everlasting  Kingdom. 

Commendam.  -  A  living  or  parish  con 
mended  by  the  Crown  to  the  care  of  a  clergj 
man  for  the  time  being.     Livings  were  fo: 
merly  held  in   commcndatn  by  those   bisho] 
(and  rarely  by  any  one  else)  whos. 
of  little  value.     Several  sees  in  old  times  has 
very  small  incomes  attached  to  them.     Wh< 
such  bishop  was  translated  to  a  richer  see,  tl 
living  which  he  had  held  in 
turned  to  the  Crown.     "  Commendanis  "  we) 
abolished  by  Act  6  and  7  William  I V.,  c,, 
the  poorer  bishoprics  having  been  now 
mooted. 

Commendatory  Letters.— At  the  fir 

Lambeth  Conference,  held  in  1867,  the  folio* 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

Resolution  I.  "  That  it  appears  to  us  exp 
dient,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  brot 
intercommunion,  that  all  cases  of  establisl 
ment  of*  new  sees  and  appointment  of  ne  • 
bishops  be  notified  to  all    archbishops  ar  ^ 
metropolitans,  and  all  j  >resi<  ling  bishops  of  tl 
Anglican  Communion." 

Resolution  II.  "That,  hnvinir  r«*<janl  to  tl 
conditions  under  which  the  in*.-iv..:iimizni< 
between  member*  of  the  Church  pa—  ng  n< 
one  distant  diocese  to  another  may  1..-  du 
maintained,  we  hereby  declare  it  desirable:- 
"  (1)  That  forms  of  letters  commendato 
of  clergymen  visiting  other  dioceses  flj 
drawn  up  and  agreed  upon. 
"  (2)  That  a  form  of  letters  commendato 
for  lay  members  of  the  Church  be 
like' manner  prepared. 
"(3)  That  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archl.ish 
of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  underta 
the  preparation  of  such  forms." 
Archbishop  Longley  died  before  this  con 
be  carried  out ;  but  a  form  of  corn  in- 
letter  was  drawn  up,  and  is  given  to  famil 
of   the    Church   of    England   emigrating 
Amaru*. 

Commendatory  Prayer.— Tl  i 

Mnnnal  contained  an  office  for  th-i-e  at  t 
point  of  death,  which  began  with  the  ruin 
"  When  a  soul  shall  be  seen  to  labour 
its  departure  or  in  the  dissolution  of  t 
body,  a  clapper  shall  be  struck  <{ui< -kly  a 
sharply,  and  then  all  the  clerics  shall  r 
together  with  the  greatest  haste,  and 
Creed."  On  this  followed  the  seven  P.  ini 
tial  Psalms  and  a  Litany,  and  then  the  f-.m 
dismissal  of  the  soul,  pronounced  by  t 
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3iiest  in  words  thus  versified  by  a  modern 
writer  : — 

1  Go  forth,  O  Christian  soul,  in  peace  departing, 
Leaving  this  world,  with  all  its  sin  and  fear; 
Go  without  terror,  doubt,  or  any  starting, 

For  the  Lord  God  shall  wipe  off  every  tear. 
Go  in  the  Father's  Name,  who  loved  and  made 

[thee, 

Go  in  His  Name  who  lived  and  died  for  thee, 
Go  in  the  Spirit's  Name,  who  still  shall  aid  thee, 
And  by  His  side  thy  place  for  ever  be." 

Substantially  identical  with  the  Sarum  Office 
s  the  modern  Roman  one,  which  is  doubtless 
veil  known  to  many  from  its  use  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  Dream  of  Gerontius. 

This  office,  however,  was  removed  from 
>ur  Service-books  at  the  Reformation,  and  till 
662  nothing  whatever  was  provided  in  its 
>lace  by  the  Church  of  England.  Then  the 
our  prayers  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  Ser- 
-ice  were  added,  of  which  the  third  and  best 
mown  is  "A  Commendatory  Prayer  for  a 
nek  Person  at  the  point  of  departure ;  "  there 
s  no  rubric  regulating  their  use,  and  they  may 
>e,  and  often  arc,  said  by  any  person.  The 
Commendatory  Prayer,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
s  a  poor  substitute  for  the  whole  of  the  old 
'ffice — or  rather,  for  what  this  would  have  been 
lad  it  been  reformed  like  the  rest  of  the  Prayi-r 
took  ;  and  such  a  want  has  been  so  generally 
elt,  both  before  and  since  1662,  that  some 
orm  of  the  old  office  has  been  very  com- 
nonly  used  by  the  clergy.  Thus  the  sub- 
tance  of  it  is  in  the  Disce  Mori,  Learne  to 
lye,  of  Chri>ti »i>her  Sutton  (Prebendary  of 
jincoln  and  Westminster,  d.  1629),  as  early 
s  1600,  and  much  of  it  is  also  incorporated 
i  the  Manual  for  the  Sick  of  Bishop  An- 
rewes.  The  tendency  of  the  next  century 
nd  the  early  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
een  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  revisers  of  1662, 
nd  be  content  with  collects,  of  which  more 
han  one  are  found  in  Bishop  Taylor's  works, 
nd  others,  in  the  sermon-like  style  of  the 
eriod,  in  a  forgotten  book  by  William  Dod- 
-ell  (son  of  Henry  Dodwell,  the  Nonjuror  ; 
'rebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Archdeacon  of 
terkshire,  d.  1785),  The  Sick  Man's  Com- 
anion  (1767).  In  1848  Sir  William  Cope 
nd  Mr.  Stretton  reprinted  the  office  from 
utton,  with  additions  from  the  other  sources 
amed  (except  Dodwell),  in  their  Visitatio 
nfrmorum,  and  the  use  either  of  this  or  of 
lat  in  the  Priest'*  Prayer  Book,  which  is  taken 
'om  the  modern  Roman  form,  is  now  corn- 
ton. 

Commination  is  the  denouncing  of  God's 
tiger  and  judgments  against  sinners.  This 

the  only  office  in  the  Prayer  Book  which 
as  come  down  all  but  unaltered  from  1549; 
i  1662  the  wording  of  the  sentences  of 
irsingwas  slightly  changed,  and  the  final 
letting  added  ;  otherwise,  with  the  exception 
t  the  title  and  first  rubric,  there  is  no  differ- 
ice  at  all.  In  the  title,  however,  there  has 
sen  a  noticeable  variation,  for  between  1552 
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and  1662  the  office  was  not  enjoined  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  particular  day ; 
it  was  to  be  used  "  divers  times  in  the  year," 
at  the  discretion,  that  is,  of  the  bishop  or 
other  ordinary.  Archbishop  Grindal  of 
Canterbury  in  1576  used  this  discretion  by 
enjoining  it  on  a  Sunday  immediately  before 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday.  This 
was  somewhat  of  a  perversion  of  the  Sunday 
feast;  but  the  Archbishop  was  probably 
driven  to  it  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  office  at 
all. 

A  full  account  of  the  "  godly  discipline  of 
penance"  in  the  Primitive  Church  may  Le 
found  in  Bingham's  Origines  Ecclrxiaxtica, 
books  xviii.,  xix.  Those  who  stood  convicted 
of  notorious  sin  were  formally  expelled  the 
Oiurch  on  Ash  Wednesday,  with  an  office  in 
which  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  were  said, 
and  ashes,  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
wati-r,  placed  upon  their  heads;  they  wen-,  it 
truly  penitent,  restored  in  an  equally  formal 
way  on  .Maundy  Thursday.  Specimens  of  both 
offices  may  be  found  in  Martene  (de  Ant'njnis 
7i/r/,.v«>  Ititibwt,  iii.  48,  83).  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  all  this  had  sunk,  in 
Knurland,  into  mere  conventionality,  and  the 
offices  were  used  quite  indiscriminately,  and 
not  as  connected  with  penance ;  the  Reformers, 
therefore,  unable,  as  we  have  been  ever  since, 
•re  the  ancient  discipline,  substituted 
for  it  the  present  Comminatioii  Service,  dis 
carding  altngi-thiT  the  ceremony  of  the  ashes, 
translating  (from  the  51st  Psalm,  inclusive*) 
such  parts  of  the  remainder  of  the  Service  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  introducing  in  connec 
tion  with  the  sentences  of  cursing  the  Scriptural 
homily.  The  cursing  sentences  were  probably 
suggested  by  a  somewhat  similar  custom  which 
had  been  in  use,  of  proclaiming  four  times  a 
year  the  form  of  the  Greater  Excommunica 
tion  (as  given  in  Maskell's Monumenta  Ititualia, 
ii.  286) ;  their  chief  source  is,  as  stated  in  the 
first  address,  Deut.  xxvii.  ;  the  seventh  is, 
but  not  verbatim,  from  Levit.  xx.  10 ;  the 
ninth  from  Jer.  xvii.  5  ;  the  tenth  and 
last  is  a  more  general  summary  of  certain 
New  Testament  passages.  The  succeeding 
homily  is,  with  a  few  lines  of  introduction 
and  peroration,  entirely  made  up  of  texts  of 
Scripture,  put  together  with  striking  skill 
(there  are  references  to  nearly  twenty  pas 
sages),  and  it  quite  supersedes  any  necessity 
for  a  sermon  on  the  day.  The  prayer  "  Turn 
Thou  us "  is  also  an  expansion  of  passages 
from  Scripture,  beginning  with  Lament,  v. 
21,  and  proceeding  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Joel ;  many  of  its  clauses  had  long  been  used 
in  the  Church. 

The  "  reading-pew,"  where  the  office  is  to 
be  begun,  is  that  place  where  Morning  and 


*  Till  1662  this  only,  out  of  the  seven  Peniten 
tial  Psalms,  remained  in  use  on  Ash  Wednesday ; 
but  in  that  year  the  other  six  were  resumed,  and 
placed  as  "  Proper  Psalms." 
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Evening  Prayer  are  said,  either  what  is  now 
called  the  "  reading-desk "  or  the  priest's 
choir-stall,  but  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
said,  the  lectern  where  the  lessons  are 
read;  the  "pulpit,"  which  is  put  as  an 
alternative,  and  was  the  only  place  men 
tioned  till  1662,  was  not  what  we  now 
call  the  pulpit,  which  was  rare  in  parish 
churches  before  the  Reformation,  but  probably 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  desk  on  the  top  of  the 
chancel-screen  ;  it  has  no  correspond IMLT  place 
in  modern  churches.  To  begin  the  Comminu 
tion  Service,  as  has  been  advised,  from  the 
altar,  by  analogy  with  the  modern  use  for  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  seems  wrong;  these  were 
read  from  a  separate  place,  more  as  lections 
than  in  their  liturgical  or  eucharistical  cha 
racter,  and  the  latter  character  is  not  at  all 
that  of  the  office  we  speak  of.  The  proper 
place  for  the  second  part  of  the  office  is 
clear,  viz.  that  where  the  Litany  is  usually 
said. 

Commissary. — Generally,  any  one  who 
holds  a  commission  from  another  for  the  per 
formance  of  special  duties.  Thus  diocesan 
chancellors  are  frequently  commissaries  for 
instituting  to  livings,  and  in  some  cases  the 
title  is  given  in  their  patents ;  the  more  usual 
title,  however,  is  neither  chancellor  nor  com 
missary,  but  vicar-general.  A  special  case  is 
that  of  commissaries  to  execute  episcopal 
jurisdiction  within  archdeaconries,  either 
remote  ones  or  those  in  the  bishop's  special 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  (as  the  Isle  of  Ely 
still  is).  [See  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Z«ir,  s.v."] 
A  patent  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission, 
ii.  694 ;  and  on  the  general  subject  the 
whole  collection  of  patents  may  be  referred 
to.  Collegiate  churches  also,  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  some  cases  appoint  their  commis 
sary  ;  and  such  an  officer  at  Cambridge  huh  Is 
a  court  for  those  under  the  degree  of  M.A. 
But  at  present  the  most  familiar  use  of  the 
word  is  as  applied  to  those  clergy,  or  some 
times  laymen,  who  act  in  England  for  colonial 
bishops  in  matters  of  business. 

Commission,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [ECCLE 
SIASTICAL  COMMISSION/] 

Common  Prayer,  BOOK  OF.— So  calli-d 
because  it  instructs  us  to  pray  for  all  men  in 
common,  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 
and  because  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  all 
descriptions  of  worshippers,  "  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  one  with  another." 

The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Service-books  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  there  were  many  [  AN- 
TIPHONALE;  BREVIARY;  GRADUAL;  MANUAL; 
MISSAL  ;  ORDINAL  ;  PIE  ;  SACRAMENTARY]  ;  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  so  founded  are  set 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  book.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  may 


be  said  to  date  from  1542,  when  it  was  d- 
cided  in  Convocation  to  remove  the  names  • 
Popes  and  of  Becket  from  the   Missal,  ai 
also  that  a  chapter  of  the  Hihle  should  here; 
in  English  at  morning  and  evening  s>  rvin 
In   1">44  the  revised    Litany   was    put    fort 
The  first  Book  of  Common  I'ray.  i  \\ 
in  1.V1U.      It  was  ordered  to  be  first    u>e<l  . 
Whitsunday  of  that  year.       "  Tin-  princii 
differences,"  says   Mr.  I1  meter  in  his  histo 
of   the    Common    Prayer,  "between  th--  tii 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward   VI.  and  that  now 
•  as  follows  : — Matin*  and  Evensong  }*% 
with  the  Lord's   Prayer  and   ended  with  t 
third  Collect ;  the  Litany  was  placed  after  t 
Communion  Office  ;  in   sunn-  early  editions- 
was  added  ;LS  a  separate  sheet  at  the  end  oft 
volume ;    there   was  no  rubric  to  direct 
use   as  a  part  of  the  Morning  Prayer;  tl 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  bt 
retained  in   Henry's    Litany,    was    oinitt 
together  with  the  similar  invocations  of  1  ? 
angels  and   patriarchs.      The    Communion  &- 
vice  began   with  an  Introit,   or  Psalm  su 
as  the  minister  was  pr-o ••  ding  to  the  alb 
the     Commandments    were    not    read ; 
prayers   dihVred   from  our   present  form,  "^ 
chiefly  in  their  arrange] unit  ;  the  name  of    ' 
Virgin  was  especially  mentioned  in  the  pn 
offered  for  the   saints;  the  Con- cration 
eluded  a  prayer  for  the  sanetiiit -at ion  of 
elements  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Wo  • 
water  was  mixed   with    tin-    wine;   the  WO  4 
used  in  d«  liverinir  the  elem- -nt<  to   ; 
inunicants  were  only  the  fir.-t  clauses  of  th 
now  used.    The  sign  of  the  cross  was  retai 
twice  in  the  consecration  of  the  elem  nts 
it  was  also  in  Confirmation  an  1  Matrimo 
and  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  if 
pt  rson    desired  to    be   anointed;    a    form 
exorcism,  and  anointing,  and  the  trine  imn 
sion  were  still  used  in  r»i)'ti*m  :  the  \vate 
the  font  was  ordered  to  bo  changed  one 
month  at  least ;  in  the  Jinrin?    ^ 
was  offered  for  the  deceased  persoi 
introit,   collect,    epistle  and  gospel 
pointed  fora  communion  at  a  burial." 
original  preface  beginning  "  Tl. 
anything  by  the  wit  of  man,"  etc.,  forms 
second    preface    in    our    present    book, 
treatise  "Of  Ceremonies"  was  at  the  en 
the  Prayer  Book. 

But  this  book,  while  it  displeased  th 
Catholic    party,  headed    by    Homier. 
pleased  the  extreme  Reformers,  such  as  \l<>< 
who  were  more  and  more  influenced  by 
foreign  Reformers.    Tin-  result  was  I 
Jtnok  of  Edtcard  /'/..  published  in  l-'i.VJ.  a  1 

much  less  like  the  old  Service  1 ks,  andi 

in  accord  with  the  views  of  the    ( 'ontim 
Reformers.     In  this  book  were  tirst 
introductory  sentences  in  the    Morning 
Evening  services,  followed  by  the  Kxln  >rta 
Confession,  and  Absolution.     Some 
portant  changes  were  made  in  tin-  ( 'onimu 
Service.     They  will  be  best  understood  i    : 
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ive  the  order  as  it  stands  in  the  first  Prayer 
look : — 

Collect  for  Purity. 

Psalms  appointed  for  Introit. 

Kyrie  Eleison. 

Gloria  in  Exeelsis. 

Collect  for  the  day. 
the  Kibg. 

Epistle,  Gospel,  Nicene  Creed. 

Sermon,  Exhortation  ("  Ye  that  mind,'1  etc.). 
Offertory. 

Sursum  Corda,  Proper  Preface,  Sanctus. 

Prayer  for  Church  Militant,  Consecration 
Prayer,  Prayer  of  Self-Oblation  (i.e.  the 
first  in  the  present  book  after  the  Com 
munion). 

Lord  s  Prayer,  Pax  Vobiscum. 

"  Ye  that  do  truly,"  etc. 

Confession,  Absolution,  Comfortable  Words. 

Prayer  of  Humble  Access  ("  You  do  not  pre 
sume,"  etc.). 

Administration  with  the  words  as  at  present, 
but  only  as  far  as  "  everlasting  life."  (Dur 
ing  this  the  "  Agnus  Dei  "  to  be  sung.) 

A  sentence  of  Holy  Scripture.    Pax  Vobiscum. 

The  Collect  of  Thanksgiving,  "  Almighty  and 
Ever-living  God,  we  most  heartily  thank 
thee,"  etc. 

The  Blessing. 

In  the  second  book  the  order  was  arranged 
-  it  is  now.  In  the  Administration  the  words 
Take  and  eat  this,"  etc.,  were  substituted  for 
lose  previously  used.  Certain  ceremonies 
ere  omitted  in  Baptism,  as  were  the  pray  is 
>r  the  dead  in  the  Burial  Service.  The 
eatise  "Of  Ceremonies"  was  transferred 
om  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  be- 
^nning. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Roman 
atholic  service  was  restored;  in  that  of 
lizabeth,  the  second  book  of  Edward  again 
>ok  its  place  (1559).  In  the  Communi 
ce  the  two  sentences  of  the  first  and  second 
)oks  of  Edward  were  both  restored,  and 
.n  as  now.  A  few  additions  were  made,  e.g. 
le  OCCASIONAL  PRAYERS  (q.v.)  and  some 
terations  in  the  Lectionary.  [LECTIONARY.] 
The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
rayer  Book  was  the  HAMPTON  COURT  CON- 
•RENCE,  in  1604.  The  alterations  made  then 
ill  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Conference. 
i  1637  came  Laud's  unfortunate  attempt  to 
iforce  the  Prayer  Book  on  Scotland.  [ScoT- 
VND.]  In  1643  the  English  Prayer  Book  was 
)olished  by  Parliament  [DIRECTORY],  but  re- 
ored  in  1662,  and  once  more  revised  at  the 
WOY  CONFERENCE.  The  present  preface,  "  It 
.th  been  the  wisdom,"  etc.,  was  added  then, 
lisis  the  last  revision  which  has  taken  effect 
itilthe  alteration  of  the  Lectionary  in  1871. 
n  attempt  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ign  of  William  and  Mary  to  harmonise  the 
•ok  with  the  views  of  Baxter  and  his  friends, 
d  a  new  book  was  prepared,  but  was  re 
nted  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
'.EVISIOX  OF  THE  LITURGY.] 

Commoner.— A  pupil  at  a  college,  not 
the  foundation. 

Common     Life,    BRETHREN     OF     THE. 
'RIEXDS  OF  GOD.] 


Common  of  Saints  signifies  an  Office 
suited  for  several  saints'  days,  and  not  pro 
per  to  one  in  particular.  A  hymn  written 
specially  for  St.  Peter's  Day  would  not  be 
suitable  for  St.  John's  Day,  but  that  begin 
ning  "  The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King  " 
would  do  equally  well  for  either.  If  a  saint's 
day  has  no  special  office  of  its  own,  the 
"  Common  of  Saints  "  is  used,  the  name  of 
the  saint  being  inserted  in  certain  places. 

Commnnio. — The  name  given  in  primi 
tive  times  to  a  hymn  sung  during  the  ad 
ministration  of  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  verse  "  O  taste  and  see  " 
favourite  communio. 


Commnnio  Laica.— A  penance  inflicted 
on  clergy,  by  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
receive  the  Communion  except  as  laymen. 

Communion   of  Saints.— The  Greek 

word  l:»iitnm<i  is  translated  "  fellowship  "  in 
the  English  Bible  in  Acts  ii.  U  ;  1  Cor.  i. 
9 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4  ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  Phil.  i.  o,  ii.  1, 
iii.  10  ;  1  John  i.  3,  6,  7  ;  also  in  the  Revised 
Versimi,  in  Philemon  6.  It  expresses  the  spirit 
of  union  and  community  of  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  between  believers  in  the  same 
Lord  and  Saviour.  In  1  Cor.  x.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  14,  xiii.  14,  it  is  rendered  "communion," 
as  expressing  union  not  merely  of  Christians 
with  each  other,  but  with  God.  "  The  com 
munion  of  the  blood  of  Christ "  expresses  our 
union  with  each  other  only  through  union 
with  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  twofold 
i'i>  a  of  common  participation  in  the  benefits 
and  privileges  received  from  Christ,  and  of 
union  of  all  Christians  with  each  other. 

This  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  is 
brought  out  in  the  expression  so  common 
among  Christian  people — "  the  Communion 
of  Saints,"  and  "  the  Holy  Communion."  Tho 
Communion  of  Saints  has  from  the  earliest 
times  formed  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Creed.  It  signifies  that  all  Chris 
tians  everywhere  have  fellowship  with  God, 
with  each  other  on  earth,  with  the  saints  at 
rest.  Christ,  whose  life  they  have  within 
them,  is  the  Lord  both  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead;  and,  as  Bishop  Pearson  writes,  "If  I 
have  communion  with  a  saint  of  God  as 
such  while  he  liveth  here,  I  must  still  have 
communion  with  him  when  he  is  departed 
hence ;  because  the  foundation  of  that  com 
munion  cannot  be  removed  by  death." 
[UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.] 

Communion,  HOLY. — One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  highest  of  all  Christian  services. 
The  essential  form  is  that  used  at  the  original 
institution,  when  the  Lord  "  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dis 
ciples,  saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body,  which 
is  given  for  you.  Do  this  in  retnonln-iinee  f>f  M>'. 
Likewise  also  He  took  the  cup,  and  when  He 
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had  given  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for  this  is  My  Blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
in  any,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this,  as 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me" 

The  notices  which  we  have  in  Holy 
Scripture  show  the  Holy  Communion  in  two 
aspects.  There  is  the  sacrificial  aspect,  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  Christ's  death,  and 
there  is  also  the  festal  aspect,  the  participation 
in  a  sacred  banquet.  Thus  the  Holy  Com 
munion  has  been  said  to  be  "  a  Feast  upon  a 
Sacrifice." 

The  other  names  by  which  this  service  has 
been  known — LITURGY,  EUCHARIST,  LORD'S 
SUPPER,  MASS — will  be  noticed  under  their  re 
spective  heads  :  the  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  give  some  account  of  the  service  itself  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  based  mainly 
on  the  old  Sarum  Use,  but  with  some  modifica 
tions,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.  It  is 
preceded  by  four  rubrics.  The  first  was  in 
tended  partly  to  indicate  to  the  priest  how 
much  bread  and  wine  he  should  prepare, 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im 
proper  persons.  This  rubric  has,  however,  all 
but  fallen  into  disuse.  The  second  and  third 
relate  to  the  exclusion  of  notorious  evil-livers 
and  of  persons  living  in  open  enmity.  The 
fourth  regulates  the  position  and  preparation 
of  the  Lord's  Table.  The  name  Table  is  that 
used  by  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  x.  21],  and  has  been 
constantly  in  use  ever  since.  [ALTAR.]  The 
"  fair  white  linen  cloth  "  has  a  double  sym 
bolism,  representing  both  the  grave-clothes 
in  which  the  Lord  was  laid,  and  also  the 
shining  garments  in  which  He  appeared 
transfigured. 

The  service  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts  : — 

I.  THE  ANTE  -  COMMUNION.—  (1)  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect  for  Purity.  This 
collect  is  a  Prayer  of  Preparation,  answering 
to  the  "O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips"  in  the 
Morning  Prayer.  It  asks  that  the  fear  aris 
ing  from  conscious  pollution  being  cast  out 
[1  John  iv.  18],  we  may  "perfectly  love"  God, 
and  so  "  worthily  magnify  "  Him.  (2)  The 
recital  of  the  Commandments,  and  Prayer  for 
Pardon  for  the  breach  of  them.  This  is  in 
place  of  the  old  "Confession,"  and  is  intended 
to  remind  us  of  the  first  great  requisite  to  a 
worthy  communion,  namely  repentance.  In 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office  the  Summary 
of  the  Decalogue  given  by  Christ  [Matt.  xxii. 
34-40]  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  occasionally  in  week-day 
services  in  English  churches,  where  busy  men 
have  little  time,  the  same  substitution  is 
heard.  (3)  The  Prayer  for  the  Queen,  and  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel.  The  reading  of 
these  last  is  in  accordance  with  ancient  use. 
[LITURGY.]  The  use  of  the  words  before 
the  Gospel,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  has 
dropped  out  of  the  rubric,  but  has  universally 
remained  in  custom.  Less  frequently  a 


thanksgiving  is  used  after  the  Gospel,  "  Thai 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  "  (or  "  O  Christ "). 
The  Nicene  Creed.      (5)   The    Sermon  t 
(occasionally)  Exhortation  to  Communicai 
(6)  The  Offertory. 

II.  THE    COMMUNION   SERVICE    PROPBE 

(1)  Oblation  of  the  Elements  and  Prayer 
the   whole   state    of   Christ's   Chun 

ant   here   on  earth;    consisting,  first,  of 
offering    of     our    "Alms   ami    Oblations 
secondly,  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
ing,  including    (a)    the    Universal    Chui 
(b)    civil  rulers;    (c)    the    < -1« TLTV  ;     (rf) 
congregations ;    (e)  those  in  sickness  or 
row  ;    and  thirdly,  the  commemoration  of 
departed,  the  prayer  that  we  m.iv  follow  t 
good  example,  and  may,  with  them,  be    > 
takers   of   God's  Everlasting  K indium. 
The  Exhortation,  Invitation,  (.'«•: 
lution,  and  "  Comfortable  Words. " 
tion  comprises  the  special    ]»ivj.  nation  of 
communicants.       (3)   The  «v«/-> 
face,  and  Sanctus.     [See  under  each.] 
portion  is  found  in  every  form  of  Coimuu 
from   the   beginning.       (4)    T: 
Humble  Access,  "We  do  not  ]•!•«•>-. 
(5)  The  Prayer  of  Consecration,  con 
three  parts:  (a)    Introduction,   the  -. 
the  work  of  Christ's  redemption.  and  of    I 
command  for  its  perpetual  commemorai   ;j 
(A)  The  invocation  of  God's  blessing 
service  and  acts;  (e)  The  P •< -ital  of  : 
of  institution,  accompanied  by   the   j. 
manual  acts.     (6)  The  reception  by  celel   I 
and  people.    Tlie  rubric  prescribing  tha    j 
celebrant,  after  communicating  hin. 
proceed  to  administer  first  to  t: 
to    the   rest,   only  applies   to    tin  - 
present  officially  and  vested.     Those  wh 
ED  the  congregation  are  as  laity. 

III.  POST-COMMI'MON    Si  u VICE.    I 
Prayer  of  Oblation.     This  prayer  in  th«    i 
Liturgies,    as   in  the    pr> 

American  services,  forms  part  of  t 
cration  Prayer.      The  Th.mk^h  ii._ 
which  is  plaeed  as  an  alternative,  is  fror    6 
Eastern  Liturgy.     It  is  b.->t    u-.  <i  in  th<    '• 
vice  after  a  second  celebration  only,  or    J 
be  used  in  the  vestry,  or  priva: 

(2)  Gloria  in  Excelsis.     The  hymn  ali 
as  the  "  Aniri-li'-  Hymn,"  or  tl 

oloiry.  It  was  placed  here  probably  in  m<  j 
of  the  record.  "  when  they  had  sung  a  h;  ,' 
etc.  [Matt.  xxvi.  ;JO].  [GLORIA  IN  I 

(3)  The  Blessing.     It   is  founded  part    * 
Phil.    iv.    7,    partly    <>n    tin-   an< -i- nt    fo    C 
blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinit 

The  service  is  followed  by   s«  \,  ral    n    '< 
Some  of  these   (2,  3,  4)   ar.    din -.-te.l  a     s 
Solitary  Communions.      The    f>th 
made  a  subject  of  controv.  isy  of  ' 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
"It  shall    suffice."       Some  have   ui 
this  means  "  if  there  be  no  fine  or  unit ;    e 
bread."  such   as  was  in   u-e  when  the 
was    written,   the    UMUI!   bread  shall       ^ 
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iis  was  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
>rds  by  Archbishop  Parker,  1559.  But 
it.-rs  hold  that  it  means,  "  Let  it  be  sufficient 
sty  that  common  bread  only  shall  be  used." 
id  this  is  the  view  taken  in  the  last  legal 
igment  of  the  Privy  Council.  But  as  some 
Id  that  this  is  a  mistaken  interpretation, 
3  practice  of  using  wafers,  or  unleavened 
kes,  is  still  maintained  by  some,  on  the 
ound  that  such  cakes  were  used  by  our 
ird  at  the  institution.  The  6th  rubric  for- 
1s  reservation  of  the  elements.  The  7th, 
3,  and  9th  give  details  as  to  the  due  provi- 
in  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  use  of  the 
ns.  Then  follows  the  declaration  concern - 
^  kneeling,  with  respect  to  which  see  BLACK 
BEIC. 

Communion  of  the  Fre-sanctified 

the  reception  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
mian  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  of  the 
3-sanctified  host  consecrated  on  Maundy 
lursday.  Such  reception  is  barred  in  the 
.urch  of  England,  inasmuch  as  Reservation 
the  Sacrament  is  forbidden.  Consequently, 
:jre  has  arisen  much  controversy  as  to  the 
.Tectness  or  otherwise  of  a  Good  Friday 
inmunion  Service.  The  advocates  point  to 

•3  Collects,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  in  the 
ayer  Book,  but  the  opponents,  who  hold 
it  whilst  the  Passion  itself  is,  so  to  sp<-;tk, 
fore  us,  the  memorial  is  out  of  place, 

:  )ly  that  the  portions  of  Scripture  referred 
are  intended  for  an  Ante-Communion 

i  rvice,  and  for  the  complete  reading  of  the 

i  riptural  account  of  the  Passion.  There  is 
authoritative  dictum  on  the  subject,  but 

;  nmon  practice  is  largely  against  the  Good 

.  iday  Communion. 

Comnmnion  of  the  Sick.— A  special 
i  vice  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  for  the 

}  of  those  who  are  unable  through  sick- 
"  53  to  communicate  in  church. 

Communion  Table.    [ALTAR.] 
Communism.    [SOCIALISM.] 
Commutation.    [TITHES.] 
Compactata.    [BOHEMIA.] 
Competentes.     [CATECHISM.] 

.  Compline,  or  Completorium,  is  the 

t  of  the  canonical  hours  for  Common 
iyer.  [HOURS.] 

Compostella.     [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 
Comprovincial.— The  style  of  a  bishop 
;  any  one  province  in  relation  to  the  other 
hops  of  the  same. 
Comte.     [POSITIVISM.] 

Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.— 

had  long  been  a  "  pious  opinion  "  in  the 
man  Church  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
1  iceiyed  without  sin.  But  that  it  was  not 
'  opinion  of  the  Primitive  Church  appears 
m  the  fact  that  Tertullian  in  the  second 
itury,  Origen  in  the  third,  St.  Basil  in  the 


fourth,  speak  of  her  as  wanting  in  faith  ;  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  fifth,  goes  so  far  as  to 
write  of  the  "  ambition,  arrogance,  and  vain 
glory  "  which  made  her  desire  to  speak  with 
her  Son  [Matt.  xii.  46] ;  but  St.  Augustine 
expresses  himself  guardedly.  Though  he 
does  not  deny  that  she  was  born  in  original 
sin,  yet,  as  acknowledging  her  to  be  holy 
above  all  other  women  that  ever  lived,  he 
holds  it  possible  that  God's  grace  had  kept 
her  from  actual  sin.  St.  Bernard,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  went  farther  still,  and  taught 
that  though  conceived  in  ein  she  was  made  free 
from  it  before  her  birth ;  and  Duns  Scotus,  in 
the  fourteenth,  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the 
modern  sense.  From  that  time  the  doctrine 
and  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  gradually  gained 
ground,  till  they  culminated  in  the  Bull 
Ineffabilia  Deus  of  Pius  IX.  (Dec.  8th,  1854), 
declaring  the  doctrine  a  dogma  of  faith,  and 
in  the  "  Mariolatry  "  of  the  modern  Roman 
Church. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Fecut  of  the  Conception 
(Dec.Sth),  still  marked  as  a  "  black-letter  day  " 
in  the  English  calendar,  was  at  first  in  memory 
of  the  supposed  1m mandate  Conception  rather 
than  of  t  hi  mere  historical  event ;  for  though 
it  was  earlier  observed  in  the  East,  in  the 
t  it  is  first  found  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine.  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  occurs 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  is  there — 
singularly  enough,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight — 
called  the  "Conception  of  St.  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  mother  of  God,"  *  but  that  the 
( \  t  nt  commemorated  is  the  same  is  shown  by 
the  offices ;  the  day  is  Dec.  9th,  a  day  later 
than  in  tlu  West.  The  first  Western  Office 
is  found  in  1493,  and  was  almost  identical 
with  that  for  the  Virgin's  Nativity  (Sept. 
8th.) 

In  England  the  feast  was  first  ordered 
throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
Archbishop  Simon  Mepham,  1328,  and  in 
serted  in  the  calendar  for  general  observance 
by  Archbishop  Simon  Islip,  1362  ;  in  1549  the 
Office  was  removed  from  the  first  reformed 
Prayer  Book  printed  in  that  year,  and  the 
name  of  the  feast  expunged  from  the  calendar. 
The  name  was  not  replaced  in  any  Prayer 
Book  till  1604,  but  it  stands  in  Edward  VI.'s 
Primer  (1553),  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Latin 
Prayer  Book  (1560),  in  her  Orarium  (1560),  in 
her* New  Calendar  (1561),  and  in  her  Preces 
Private  (1564). 

The  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  Sarum  Use 
wereEcclus.  xxiv.  17-22;  Matt.  i.  1-16.  The 
last  verse  of  the  Epistle  has  been  thought  to 
be  curiously  prophetic  of  modern  Mariolatry. 

Conclave  (literally,  a  "  place  that  may  be 
locked  with  a  key").  A  name  applied  both 

*  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  words,  both  alike  translated 
"  conception  ;  "  the  former  refers  to  the  mother 
alone,  the  latter  may  refer  to  the  infant  also. 
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to  the  place  where  the   cardinals  meet   for 
the    election    of    a  new   Pope,  and  also    to 
the  assembly  itself.      The    election  to    the 
Papacy  must  take  place  in  the  city  where  the 
last  pontiff's  death  occurred.     As  many  deal 
cellules  as  there  are  cardinals  are  built,  with 
lodges  and  places  for  the  conclavists,  i.e.  per 
sonal  attendants,  who  shut  themselves  in  to 
wait  on  and  serve  the  cardinals.     These  little 
chambers   have    each    their  number,  and  as 
the  figures  are  drawn  at  hazard,  it  often  hap 
pens  that  cardinals  of  different  factions  lodge 
near  one  another.     The  cellules  are  made  up 
during  the  nine  days  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pope's  funeral,  during  which  time  anybody 
may  go  into  the  conclave  and  see  them ;  they  are 
hung  on  the  outside  with  green  serge  or  camb- 
let,  and  over  each  are  the  arms  of  the  cardinal 
who  lives  in  it.     They  all  open  on  a  corridor. 
The  day  after  the  Pope's  burial — that  is,  the 
tenth  after  his  death — the  cardinals,  having 
heard  the  Mass  of   the  Holy  Ghost,  go   in 
procession  two  by  two  to  the  conclave,  there 
to  remain  shut  out  from  the  world  until  a 
Pope  is  elected.     Strict  precautions  are  taken 
that  no  communications  shall   pass  between 
them  and  the  outer  world;  the  object  of  this 
confinement  is  that  the  election  may  be  free 
and  unbiassed.     They  all  meet  in  the  chapel 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  "  scru 
tiny,"  which  is  done  by  writing  their  suffrages 
in  little  billets,  and  putting  them  in  a  chalice 
that  stands  upon  the  altar ;  when  all  are  put 
in,  two  cardinals  are  chosen  by  the  rest  to 
read  out   the   names,  and  keep   an   account 
of  the  number  for    each ;    and  this  is   done 
until  two-thirds  join  for  the  same    person. 
Popes  are  usually  chosen  after  this  manner, 
but  there  are  two 'other  methods  :  acclamation, 
or  quasi-inspiration,  where  all  the  cardinals 
cry  out  with  one  voice ;    compromise,  where 
the  election  is  entrusted  to  a  small  committee. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1799,  at  the  election  of 
Pius   VII.,   the    conclave   was  confined   six 
months   before  the  election  was   completed. 
During  the  conclave  each  cardinal  is  allowed 
but  two  servants,  or  three  at  most,  and  this 
extension  is  only  permitted  to  princes,  or  at  a 
particular  privilege. 

Concordat.— A  treaty  between  the  Pope 
and  a  temporal  sovereign,  settling  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State.  There  have 
been  several  such  concordats,  but  the  name 
first  came  into  use  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  was  the  period  when  modern  nations 
had  become  consolidated  and  organised. 
The  popes  could  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of 
Hildebrand,  drive  emperors  and  kings  to 
extremities ;  they  had  themselves  to  make 
concessions.  The  first  concordats,  so  called, 
arose  out  of  the  Papal  schism  and  the  councils 
which  resulted  from  it.  The  nations  were 
resolved  upon  reforms  in  the  Church,  and 
Pope  Martin  V.,  on  his  election  after  the 
Council  of  Constance,  was  forced  to  promise 


them.  Concordats  were  made  with  l-'i  me, 
Germany,  and  England.  Tin:  numner  c 
cardinals  was  limited,  appeals  to  the  1'oj 
were  restricted,  Papal  demands  for  mom  y  wui 
checked,  and  rules  were  made  against  simom 
The  concordat  with  France  was  adopted  lj 
the  French  Church  under  the  nam 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (A.D.  1438),  and  irico: 
porated  with  the  law  of  the  country.  Hut 
did  not  work  easily;  both  sides  w<  re  t'ivtt» 
by  it.  and  a  fresh  concordat  w  is  made.  1 
X.  and  Francis  1.  in  15 16.  It  w; 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Parliament,  tl 
clergy,  and  the  university,  but  in  the  ei 

•  implied  with. 

In  l.">r.4.  Pope  Pius  IV.  sent  several  bulk 
Charles  IX.,  hy  virtue  of  which  lie  suspend- 
and  took  away  the  right  which  >•  v<  ral  church 
and  ii:  ha-1  to  elect  their  prelat* 

and  empowered  tin-   king  to  noininati  to  the 
promotions.     The  French  clergy,  at  theirs* 
seml.lv  in  l'>7'J.and  again  in  1585,  fruitleJ 
petitioned   Kiiii:    Il'iuy    111.    to   revive  t*l 
Pragmatic  Sanction.      By  the  Revolution 
•iu' Church  was  disestablished  in  l-'raii- 
but  was  re-established  by  a  concordat  (Ju 
1801)  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon.    T^ 
number   of    bishops    was    reduced   from  o  4 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  sixty,  and  the  rig,^ 
of  nomination  was  vested  in  the  First  Cons  • 
The  clergy  were  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  ra 
all  landed  property  going  to  the  State.    . 
the  Bourbon  Restoration  this  Concordat  v 
abolished,  but  in   1830  it  was  restored  aga 
and   it   still    forms   the   basis  of  agreeim 
between    Rome    and    the    Uallican    (  hur 
There  have    been   several    concordat-    \\ 
the  German  States,  of  which  one  claims  m« 
tion.     This  was  the  concordat  with  Aust 
in  1855,   which   was  altogether   na 
It  seemed  to  iv-tore  medievalism,  so  entir 
did  it  place  everything  in  the  power  of 
Papal   Curia.     The   result  was   that  Aust 
immediately   began   to  be   ostracised  by 
other  states,  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  in  is 
resulted  in  cutting   her   off  from  (i 
The   concordat    was  now  powerless 
Austria,   and   on   the   declaration    of    Pa 
Infallibility,  in  1870,  was  formally  abolish 

Concurrence  of  Holy-days.— In 

clesiastical   language,    there    is  a    differe 
between  CON*  i  KUKN<  i:  and  OCCVUKEMK; 
latter  term  is  used  when  two  fall  on  t 
day,  as  a  saint's  day  or  other  holy -day 
day;  the  former,  when  they  tall  on  two  d 
running,  as  -when  the  eve  of  a  saint's  da\ 
other  holy-day  is  on  a  Si  in- lay,  or  r 
The  only  way  in  the  English  Church 
to  observe  the  eve  of  any  feast  is  by  the 
at  K vening  Prayer  of  the  collect  of  tl. 
and  this  Evening  Prayer  is  t- .  hnica 
the  "  first  vespers  "  of  that  feast,  tl. 
ing    Prayer    said   on   the   feast   itself  be 
the  "second  vespers."     Hut  a  second 
always,   without  exception,  takes  pi 
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:  a  first;  thus,  in  both  the  cases  above- 
,entioned  the  collect  of  the  day  itself  will 
•  said  first,  and  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
le  next  day. 

In  1878,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
onvocation  on  the  Table  of  Lessons  pro- 
ided,  in  their  amended  tables,  proper  lessons 
>r  the  Eves  of  Advent,  Whit,  and  Trinity 
undays.  These,  if  adopted,  would  be  subject 
>  rules  of  the  same  kind  ;  they  would  be  used, 
>T  instance,  where  the  eve  was  an  ordinary 
•eek-day,  but  would  give  way  to  the  lessons 
t'  St.  Andrew's  Day,  or  St.  Barnabas'. 

Condignity  and  Congruity.— Terms 
sed  by  the  schoolmen  to  express  their 
cculiiir  opinions  relative  to  human  merit  and 
eserving. 

The  Scotists  maintained  that  it  is  possible  for 
van  in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to 
eserve  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be. 
nabled  to  obtain  salvation,  this  natural 
tness  (congruitas)  for  grace  being  such  as  to 
blige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  the 
terit  of  cony r nit y. 

The  ThomistSy  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
mt  man,  by  the  Divine  assistance,  is  capable 
f  so  living  as  to  tnt-nt  eternal  life,  to  be 
•orthy  (eondtgnus]  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God. 
n  this  hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous 
reparation  for  the  grace  which  enables  him 
)  be  worth;/  is  not  introduced.  This  is  the 
lent  of  condtf//iity. 

Conditional    Immortality.  —  The 

issociation  calling  itself  "The  Conditional 
mmortality  Association"  was  founded  in 
878.  Its  fundamental  principles  arc,  tir.-t, 
hat  "the  Script  ur« •>  aiv  ///.>.////•/</  /-/'  d'oft,  ami 
lie  Rule  of  Faith  and  Life  ;  and  Immortality 
nd  Eternal  Life  are  only  obtainable  through 
'ersonal  Union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
iz.  that  '  Tlie  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death,  but 
lie  gift  of  God  is  Eternal  Life  in  Jesus  Chri>t 
ur  Lord.'  [Rom.  vi.  23.] 

"By  consequence  it  follows  that  the  soul  is 
-ot  created  immortal,  but  that  the  faithful 
cceive  immortality  as  a  free  gift,  that  at  the 
oming  of  Christ  the  wii-k.-d  shall  be  utterly 
estroyed,  and  "  be  as  though  they  had  not 
een.' 

"  The  death  of  the  wicked  is  spoken  of  as 
heir  'end'— their  'perishing  '—their  being 
destroyed  as  natural  brute  beasts'— their 
•eing  'burnt  up,  as  chaff'— '  cut  off'— 
blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  '—all  convey- 
ng  the  idea  of  the  final  termination  of  exist- 
nce.  But,  though  God's  awful  justice  will 
'0  fully  displayed  in  the  doom  of  the  ungodly, 
n  their  many  or  their  few  stripes,  an  immor- 
wt^oj suffering  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
ure."  (Taper  issued  by  the  Association.) 

Conference.— This  word  is  used  to  ex- 

i  (1)  a  meeting  to  discuss  differences  of 

pinion;   (2)  clerical  meetings,  divided  into 

•astoral  conferences,  where  clergy   meet   of 


their  own  free  choice,  and  chapter  or  epis 
copal  conferences,  called  by  constituted 
authority ;  (3)  sermons  in  defence  of  the 
Faith ;  (4)  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  some  other  bodies. 

Under  the  first  head,  there  have  been  two 
remarkable  conferences  in  England,  the 
HAMPTON  COURT  and  the  SAVOY,  which  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  two  held  at  Lam 
beth  in  1867  and  1868.  [LAMBETH  CONFER 
ENCES.] 

Confession  Of  Sin  has  always  been  con 
sidered  a  very  important  sign,  concomitant,  or 
part  of  true  penitence. 

It  may  be  addressed  (1)  to  God  alone,  in  the 
strict  privacy  of  personal  devotions ;  or 

(2)  Publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
as  was  the  primitive  practice  of  the  Church 
for  those  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of 
open,  or  less  often  of  secret,  sins ;  and  here  a 
spontaneous  confession  usually  obtained  some 
shortening  of  the  period,  or  alleviation  of  the 
rigour,  of  the  inflicted  penance. 

(3)  Of  a  similar  nature  to  this  is  (a)  that 
public    general    confession    uttered    by   the 
whole  congregation,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  daily  offices  of  the  English  Church :  a 
practice  which  (for  Matins)  is  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century;   and  (b)  the  precisely 
para  Ik- 1  confession  in  the  Communion  Office  of 
the   >amo  Church,  which  again  is  consonant 
with,  and   indeed  derived    from,  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  the 
modern  Roman  Use.     In  most  of  these  the 
priest  and  his  ministers  make  some  sort   of 
confession  of  guilt  and  un worthiness  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.    Especially 
interesting  is  it  to  note  the  form  in  the  Roman 
Ordo  Missal  still  in  use,  where  the  priest  and 
the  ministers    (representing    the  people)    in 
turn  make  a  humble   confession   the  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  turn  pray  for  God's  forgive 
ness  and  absolution  the  one  for  the  other. 

(4)  Confessions  were,  in  the  early  Church, 
also   made  to  the  bishop  with  his  body   of 
presbyters,  especially  of  crimes  which  impli 
cated  others.     But  this  practice  would  seem 
to   have  been  superseded  quite  early    in  the 
East  by    the   appointment   of    the  pceniten- 
tiarius  (q.  v. ),  and  somewhat  later  in  the  West, 
when  (5)  the  habit  of  private  and  so-called 
auricular  confession  to  a  priest  began  to  spring 
up.    This  habit  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  of  resorting  for  advice  and  comfort  to 
one  whose  vocation  and  ministry  rendered  him 
the  fittest  person  to  consult.      This  kind  of 
confession  is  not  required  from  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  use  is  contem 
plated,  and  even  recommended,  in  special  cases, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  ex 
tracts  from  the  Prayer  Book.     The  first  is 
from    the    Exhortation    in  the   Communion 
Service : — 

"  And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man 
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should  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  but 
with  a  full  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a 
quiet  conscience :  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 
you  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his  own 
conscience  therein,  but  requireth  further  com 
fort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to 
some  other  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the 
ministry  of  God's  Holy  Word  he  may  r,  - 
ceive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together* with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of 
his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness." 

The  second  is  a  rubric  in  the  Service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  : — 

"  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he 
feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter.  After  which  confession,  the  priest 
shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily 
desire  it)." 

General  confession  was  all  that  was  re 
quired  in  the  Primitive  Church,  but  from  the 
beginning  private  confession  was  sometimes 
used,  apparently  under  the  circumstances 
spoken  of  in  the  rubrics  which  we  have 

Cbed.    [See  James  v.  6,  and  Bingham's  Ant 
k  xv.  c.  8,  §  6.]. 

In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  auri 
cular  confession  is  obligatory  before  Com 
munion.  Probably  this  obligation  took  its 
origin  in  the  cloister. 

Pope  Leo  the  Great  was  the  first  to  make 
private  confession  a  legal  institution,  but  it 
was  not  made  compulsory  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  The  Synod  of  Liege  in  710 
ordered  that  every  person,  should  confess 
once  a  year  to  the"  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1215  confirmed  this 
decree. 

The  three  creeds  are  the  recognised  con 
fessions  of  the  Church  of  England.  [CREEDS.] 
The  Greek  Church  has  an  authorised  "  Ortho 
dox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Greek  Church."  But  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  standards  put  forth 
by  the  Protestant  Communions.  [PROTESTANT 
CONFESSIONS.] 

Confessional.— (1)  A  seat  in  which  a 
priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  (2)  Some 
times  applied  to  the  system  of  auricular 
confession. 

Confessor.— A  title  which  has  had  many 
connotations  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  retaining, 
however,  more  or  less  prominently  through 
out,  one  essential  notion  :  that,  namely,  of  fr,  •, 
confession  of  belief  in  Christ. 

Thus,  (1)  in  the  earliest  times  the  term 
confessor  meant  one  who  confessed  Christ  by 
suffering  death  for  Him,  being  in  this  sense 
synonymous  with  martyr  (q.v.).  Very  soon, 
however,  these  two  terms  were  more  care 
fully  distinguished,  and  so,  (2;  while  martyr 
served  to  denominate  one  who  suffered  actual 
death  for  Christ,  confessor  meant  one  who 


endured  any  suffering  short  of  death  for  Him 
and  in   St.    Cxpriaii's  time   (about   '2')0   A.D. 
such  extraordinary,  and  often  excessive,  if, 
spect  was  shown  for  such  a  com',  »  :  -  \vi>h. 
and  recommendations,  that  any  l;t]»scd  perso 
who  held  a  certificate  of  penitence  (/<//</// 
podx,  us  it   was  called)  written  by  him  wt 
often  Straightway   rr-admittrd  into  full  con 
munion   with   the   Church.    without    furtht 
investigation  or  period  of  probation—  a  mi.1 
take  in  Church  discipline  which  St.  Cypria 
struggled  hard,  and  at  length  succe-shilly,  1 
stop.       But    (3)   conf  i:\svr    might 
simply  one  who  by  his  pacific,  good,  and  u) 
right  walk,  confesses  Christ  in  .  -v.  TV-.  lay  lif. 
a   sense   in   which   all    believers   may  pro^ 
worthy  of  the  appellation  ;  hence  (4)  it  w; 
applied    to    pre-eminent     examples    of    th 
Christ-like  holiness  and  purity  of  life  ev<  . 
alter  a  peaceful  death.     Thus,  for  in-ta:. 
the  calendar  of  the  Knirlish  Church,  such  m< 
as  Augustine  and  Jerome  are  styled  cwifewt 
(5)  Another  less  common  use  of   the  wo: 
seems  to  have  been  to  denote  singin^r-n. 
choristers,  an   inferior  grade  of  clerics,  w] 
confessed  Christ  with  their  voices  in  (  liur 
worship. 

Again,  (6)  the  title  was  transferred  from  o 
who  confesses  Christ  to  one  who  more  esp 
cially  confesses  his  sins    and   shortcon 
and  so  denotes  a  monk  who,  giving  up  t  n 
world,  devotes  himself  to  a  life  ot 
and  self-mortification;   and,  (7)   lastly,  frc 
one   who  himself  makes    confession    it  w 
transferred    to    the    priest    (in    the   Rom: 
Church)  who  receives  the  confessions  of  ut 
but  whose  proper  name  in  Latin  iseonfeg.^ 
.v.),  rather  than 


Confirmation.—  That  rite,  according 
the    teaching    of    the     Church    of    Kn_ 
through    which  the  fuller  gifts  of  t)..    II 
Ghost  are  received  by  those  who  ha 
baptised.      The  theory  concerning  it  is  tl 
as    the    fulness    of   Christian    baptism   v 
not  instituted  by  our  Lord  till  the  time 
His  Ascension,  we  can  expect  to  find  no  f< 
mal  institution  by  Him  of  a  rite  which  mi 
succeed  it.    Still,*  since  His  earli-st  t.  ,K  hi 
had  been,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  wu 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  t 
Kingdom  of  God,"  it  is  contended  that  anti 
patory  instructions   concerning   confirmati 
had  been  among  the   "things  pertaining 
the  Kingdom  of  God  "  whereof  in    His  1 
forty    days    He    spoke   with   His    Apostl 
And  as  a  fact,  we  find  them  almost  in>tan 
using  a  rite  of  this  nature  for  the  giving 
the  Holy  Ghost  [Actsviii.  17];  the  confirn 
tion  by  them  of  those  Samaritans  baj  • 
Philip  the  Deacon  shows  us  that  tins  gift  v 
not  received  as  an  invariable  and  in- 
part  of  baptism;    therefore,  it  is  ai- 
is  a  safe  conclusion  that  when  the  Ap">t 
promised  this  gift  [Acts  ii.  38]  .  as  well 
baptism,  to  the  3,000  converts  at  IVntec* 
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they  conferred  it  after  the  manner  of  con 
firmation,  having  first  [ver.  41]  baptised  them. 
The  next  recorded  confirmation  is  that  of 
the  Ephesian  disciples  in  Acts  xix.  6,  and  the 
rite  is  referred  to  in  Heb,  vi.  2,  "  the  doctrine 
of  baptism  and  of  laying  on  of  hands." 
Tertullian  (150-220),  Cyprian  (200-258),  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (315-386),all  describe  and  explain 
the  nature  of  confirmation  as  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  earliest  remaining 
Confirmation  Office  is  of  the  date  of  472, 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  after  the  last 
date.  This  is  in  the  Sacrainentary  of  Pope 
Gelasius;  another  is  in  that  of  Pope  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  590  ;  and  after  little  more 
than  another  century  (700),  we  have  one  for 
the  diocese  of  York  'in  the  pontifical  of  Arch 
bishop  Egbert  of  York;  this  was  first  pub 
lished  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1853 :  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  was  used  by  St.  Cuth- 
bert.  In  primitive  times  confirmation  imme 
diately  followed  baptism,  both  rites  being 
administered  by  the  bishop ;  and  when,  later, 
the  giving  of  baptism  fell  to  the  priest,  con 
firmation  was  differently  dealt  with  in  the  Eu.>t 
and  in  the  West :  in  the  former  it  was  allowed 
to  be  given,  as  it  still  is,  by  the  priest  with 
episcopally  consecrated  chrism;  in  the  latt-T 
it  «M separated  from  baptism.  This  separa- 
tion  was  widely  established  by  the  end  of  tin- 
twelfth  century:  the  age  of  the  confirmed 
then  and  later  varied  from  seven  to  twelve: 
the  postponement  of  the  rite  to  fifteen  or  six 
teen  is  comparatively  lute.  Confirmation, 
being  thus  the  complement  (not  the  comple 
tion,  baptism  bring  in  itself  complete;  of 
baptism,  must  necessarily  contain  a  rem-wal 
of  baptismal  vows,  and  it  did  so  virtually  in 
the  old  ministration  of  the  rite  to  infants, 
more  formally  in  the  present  usage.  And 
since,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  vows  are 
consciously  made  by  those  who  originally 
made  them  unconsciously  through  others,  this 
view  of  the  ordinance  has  become  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  form  of  the  Eng 
lish  Office  has  been  modified  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  old  Sarmu  I'se  retaini-d  in  full 
distinctness  the  view  of  the  conferring  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  all  its  essen 
tials  it  was  literally  translated  in  1549;  but 
in  1552  this  petition,  "  Send  down  .  .  .  upon 
them  Thy  Holy  Ghost"  was  changed  into 
"  Strengthen  them  .  .  .  with  the  Holy 
Grhost,"  and  another  was  entirely  omitted : 
'  Confirm  and  strengthen  them  with  the 
inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  How- 
3ver,  the  ancient  prayer  for  the  Holy 
3-host  is  still  retained ;  and  this  is  regarded  as 
:he  essential  part  of  the  office — as,  in  fact,  the 
)ffice  itself,  the  rest  being  subsidiary  and,  pro 
fitable  as  it  may  be,  unessential. 

The  use  of  CHRISM  at  confirmation,  given 
jp  in  1549,  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
;hat  head ;  another  and  rather  singular 
rite,  placed  in  the  Roman  pontifical  (where  it 
>till  remains)  about  the  thirteenth  century, 


but  never  used  in  England,  was  the  "  alapa  " 
— a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek  given  by  the 
bishop,  said  by  some  authorities  to  represent 
the  imposition  of  hands,  by  others  to  typify 
the  battle  to  be  fought  for  Christ. 

Confirmation    of  a  Bishop.  — The 

ratification  by  the  archbishop  of  a  uean  and 
chapter's  election  to  a  vacant  bishopric.  This 
right,  which  before  the  Reformation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  archbishop  received 
by  25  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  20,  the  Act  now  regu 
lating  the  making  of  bishops ;  it  was  repealed 
by  1  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  2  (for  appointing  bishops 
by  letters  patent),  but  revived  by  1  Eliz.,  cap. 
1.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  that  on  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric  the  dean  and  chapter 
are  (1)  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Crown  and 
pray  licence  to  elect ;  (2)  the  licence,  or  conge 
cTi-Hre,  being  granted,  and  a  cleric  recom 
mended  by  the  Crown,  they  are  (3)  to  proceed 
to  elect ;  if  they  do  not  elect,  or  do  not  elect  the 
recommended  cleric,  within  twenty  days,  they 
are  liable  to  a  />/•« -mxnire,  i.e.  forfeiture. 
(4)  The  recommended  cleric,  being  elected 
and  returned  to  the  Crown,  is  to  be  (5)  pre 
sented  to  the  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  or 
(if  elect  to  an  archbishopric)  to  four  bishops, 
for  confirmation,  and,  unless  he  be  already  a 
bishop,  for  consecration.  This  confirmation  is 
by  old  use  performed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  commonly  called  Bow  Church; 
it  is  a  very  elaborate  procedure,  requiring  the 
exhibition  of  no  fewer  than  eleven  deeds  to 
prove  categorically  even  the  smallest  step  in 
the  whole  process.  [See  Brook's  Eceletiattieml 
J."ic,  s.v.  "  Bishop.  ']  The  most  important 
one  is  the  "citation  of  opposers;"  these,  of 
course,  very  seldom  appear.  There  was  a  caae 
in  1628,  when  objections  were  made  to  the 
confirmation  of  Richard  Montagu,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  but  were  overruled  for  want  of 
Irgal  form;  and  the  cases  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Hereford  in  1858,  and  Exeter  in  1869,  are  still 
celebrated.*  The  last  and  formal  sentence  of 
confirmation  pronounced  by  the  archbishop  or 
presiding  bishop  is  that  by  which  the  spiritu 
alities  are  restored;  and  (6)  consecration,  if 
necessary,  following,  completes  with  enthroni- 
sation  (performed  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury)  the  filling  of  the  bishopric. 

Confraternity. — An  association,  gener 
ally  of  la}' men,  having  some  religious  or 
charitable  object. 

Confucius. — A  famous  Chinese  philoso 
pher,  born  B.C.  551,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
called  the  Province  of  Shantung,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  His  father,  Sholiam-he, 
had  a  considerable  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
Shum,  but  he  died  when  his  son  was  three 

*  In  the  Hereford  case,  when  the  confirmer  re 
fused  to  hear  the  objections,  a  mandamus  was 
applied  for  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  compel 
the  hearing;,  hut  was  refused,  the  four  judges  being 
equally  divided. 
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years  old.  The  widow,  though  very  poor, 
encouraged  her  son  in  his  love  of  reading, 
and  his  great  ability  and  solid  j  udgment  got 
him  considerable  reputation  from  his  very 
youth ;  and  being  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  he 
soon  made  it  appear  how  important  it  was 
that  the  kings  themselves  should  be  philo 
sophers,  or  make  use  of  philosophers  as  their 
ministers.  The  knowledge  of  morals  and 
politics,  whereof  he  was  a  master,  made  him 
much  esteemed  in  the  government  of  t In 
state  and  the  establishment  of  laws ;  and 
young  men  came  in  crowds  to  hear  his  lec 
tures.  On  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was 
twenty-four,  he  retired  for  three  years  to 
mourn  for  her,  and  his  example  is  still  fol 
lowed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  care,  his 
prince's  court  was  much  disordered  by 
several  young  ladies  sent  by  the  King  of  Shi 
to  effeminate  the  monarch  of  Lu,  and  make 
him  neglect  the  care  of  his  kingdom.  Con 
fucius,  finding  the  king  would  not  listen  to 
his  advice,  quitted  his  place  and  the  Court,  and 
retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Shum,  where  he 
taught  moral  philosophy  with  such  extraordi 
nary  applause  that  he  soon  had  3,000  scholars, 
and  of  these  seventy-two  surpassed  the  rest  in 
learning  and  virtue ;  for  the  seventy-two  the 
Chinese  still  cherish  special  veneration.  He 
di vided  his  doctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his 
scholars  into  so  many  classes,  or  schools.  The 
first  order  was  of  those  who  studied  to  acquire 
virtue ;  the  second  of  those  who  learned 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  reasoning;  in  the 
third  the  government  of  the  State  and  the 
duty  of  magistrates  were  dealt  with ;  the 
fourth  was  taken  up  wholly  with  noble  dis 
courses  of  all  that  concerned  morals.  This 
great  man  was  extraordinarily  modest,  declar 
ing  openly  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor 
of  this  doctrine — that  he  only  collected  it  out 
of  his  predecessors'  writings,  especially  those 
of  the  kings  of  Yao  and  Shun,  who  lived 
above  500  years  before  his  time;  and  he 
used  to  say  there  was  a  very  holy  man  in 
the  western  lands,  called  Sifam  Zen  Shim- 
guin.  He  died  B.C.  478.  His  tomb  at 
Shantung  is  held  in  deep  respect.  It  is 
walled-in  like  a  mediaeval  town.  This  philo 
sopher  has  been  held  in  such  veneration  in 
China  for  above  2,000  years  that  none  can 
come  to  the  quality  of  a  mandarin  without 
pissing  as  doctor  in  the  teaching  of  Con- 
i'ucius.  Each  town  has  a  palace  consecrated 
to  his  memory,  and  when  any  officers  pass 
before  it  they  quit  their  palanquin,  and  go 
some  way  afoot  to  show  their  honour  for  his 
memory.  The  fronts  of  these  fine  buildings 
have  his  great  titles  in  golden  letters,  as 
To  the  Great  Master,  the  Famous,  tht  Wise 
King  of  Lea  ruin;/ ;  and,  in  fact,  the  veneration 
amounts  to  worship. 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  took  for  its  ulti 
mate  end  the  promotion  of  tranquillity,  and 
ho  taught  that  this  was  to  be  done  through 


the  faithful  performance  of  all  duties.      H] 
laid    down    laws   for    social    intercourse,  am 
made  all  government  a  paternal  despot  isn 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  noble; 
of    heathen    teachers — a    man    of    j 
wisdom  rather  than  a  solver  of  hard  qtu-stioi 
or   a   profound   thinker.      The    int>  i 
servatism  of  the  Chinese  character  lias  hither!  • 
refused  to  accept  any  other  text-book   tha 
his  writings,  but  probably,  as  tin-  nation  is,  i  < 
spite  of  itself,  forced  to  fall  in  with  1 
civilisations    of    the   world,   the    influence  « 
Confucius  will  wane. 

Cong^  d'Julire. — The  licence  I 
bishop  granted  by  tin-  down  to  a  d 

chapter.      [CiiXFIIlMATMN    OF   A    I'.IMIOI'.]       Tl 'fc 

phrase  is  one  of  the  f.-w  survivals  of  t 

old  Norman-Fivnrh  in  le<ral  formulae;  othcfl 

are  the  forms  of  royal  a»M-ut  or  refusal  to  13i 

in  raiiiam.-nt. 

Congregation. — I"  its  widest  sense  tl--. 
wonl   de-i:_niates  the  whole  Church,  but  it 
commonly  used    of    th'»e    members  of  t 
Church  who  worship  in  a  particular  place. 

In  the  Roman  Church  it  is  applied  (1)    i 
a  community  bound  together  by  H  comm 
rule.     Such 'are  tin-  <  )ratorian<.  tin-  I«izuri* 
the  Oblates  of  St.  ( 'harl.  s.  th.-  Kedemptori*  • 
and  Passioniste.     [See  these  under  their 
spective  heads.]     (2)  The  various  committ 
into  which  the  cardinal^  are  divided  for  1  ~tj 
organisation  of  business.    These  congre  -  at  i 
have    plenary   powers    in     tin  ir     i 
spheres,  their  decisions,  when  auth<  : 
being  taken  as  though  given  by  t 
himself.     But  they  may  n-  •',  nor 

beyond  the  written  law.     The  < 
are  those  (a)  of   the  Consistory  ;    (b}  of 
Inquisition;    (c)   of    tin-    Index;    (d)  of 
Propaganda;  (e)  of  Rites;  (/)  of  I,1 
of  Indulgences ;  (h)  of  Kxp!.t;nin- tli< 
of  Trent;  (i)  of  Immunities;  (J)  ot 
and  Regulars;  (k]  of  Discipline;    (7)  of 
Morals  of  Bishops;  (m)  of  >uch  M 
as  are  to  be  suppressed.     Most  of  : 
dealt     with     under     their     several     he,- 
Concerning  the  rest,  a  few  words  only- 
needed.      The    (  i-laii 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  appoh .t. -d   by  1 
Pius  IV.,  at  the  desire  of  the  Council,  for 
purpose  of  explaining  any  questions  of 
cipline  or  faith  that  niav  at  any  time  arise 
of  the  decrees  of  tin-  Council.     Th- 
iration  of  Immunities  has  before  it  all 
of  asylum  and  clerical    immunities.      Bu 
civil  law  has  almost  done   away  with 
rights,  this  is  now  one  of  the  least  impor    j 
of  the  comrn-irati«ms.      That  of  7>V 
Jteoulars  settles  disputes  which  arise  het\    - 
bishops   and   monast.-rit-.  and   th.it 
ci/>/inf     enters     into     mona>tie     man 
That  of  the  Morals  of  .                  idlyexan    « 
the   character    of    per-"ii-    recommended    r 

al     dignity.       That     which 
with   suppressed    monasteries    is  a    sor    i 
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Charity  Commission.  It  not  only  takes 
•ognisance  of  those  monasteries  which  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  support,  but  controls  the 
bequests  of  founders  and  benefactors.  There 
ire  smaller  "  Congregations,"  and  occasionally 
they  are  constituted  for  special  purposes. 

Congregationalists.— A  name  taken  of 

late  years    by  the  body  formerly  known  as 

IXDEl'EXDKNTS  (q.V.). 

"The  distinctive  principle  of  Congregation- 
alism,"  says  an  authoritative  writer  of  this 
body,  "is  "that  a  Church,  composed  of  those 
who  give  evidence  to  each  other  of  their  being 
Christians,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  .-til 
questions  of  faith,  discipline,  and  membership 
are  to  be  settled  by  its  members  wh.-n  as 
sembled  for  the  purpose"  (Dr.  D.  llu>sell). 
They  elect  their  own  officers,  and  r.-cn-ui-e 
only  two  classes  of  officials:  — (1)  l'si>tt»rs, 
elders,  or  bishops  (which  terms  they  hold  to 
mean  all  tin-  same  tiling  ,  rharg.-d  with  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church ;  and  (2)  dea 
cons,  who  manage  the  temporal  busin> -s. 
Kach  church  is  independent  of  all  others,  and 
is  its  own  supreme  court.  In  cases  of  dilli- 
mlty  it  may  ask  advice  of  other  churches, 
but  it  is  nut  bound  by  that  advice.  Congre- 
irationalists  liold  themx-lvus  different  from 
Presbyterians  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  conduct  their  businos  by  means  of 
synods,  at  which  delegates  appear;  no  such 
synod  is  recognised  by  ( 'oninvgatiunalists. 
These  hold  that  "the  New  Te>tament  con 
tains,  either  in  form,  of  express  statute,  or  in 
the  example  and  practice  of  apo-tles  and  apo 
stolic  Churches,  all  the  articles  of  faith  n.  «  es- 
9ary  to  be  believed,  and  all  the  principles  of 
order  and  discipline  requisite  for  constituting 
md  governing  Christian  Churches ;  and  that 
human  traditions,  fathers,  councils,  canons 
md  creeds,  possess  no  authority  over  the 
faith  of  Christians." 

The  Congregational  Union,  it  will  be  thus 
«;en,  has  no  authority  to  control  the  faith  or 
liscipline  of  its  component  parts.  The  con 
stitution  of  it  opens  with  this  "  Fundamental 
Principle.  The  Union  recognises  the  right 
)f  every  individual  Church  to  administer  its 
iffairs,  free  from  external  control,  and  shall 
aot  in  any  case  assume  legislative  authority 
»  become  a  court  of  appeal."  The  objects 
sought  by  the  Union  are,  in  the  same  docu 
ment,  declared  to  be  "  to  uphold  and  extend 
Evangelical  religion,  primarily  in  connection 
with  Churches  of  the  Congregational  order; 
:o  promote  Scriptural  views  of  Christian  fel- 
owship  and  organisation ;  to  strengthen  the 
vaternal  relations  of  the  Congregational 
"  Jhurches,  and  facilitate  co-operation  inevery- 
-hing  affecting  their  common  interests  ;  to 
naintain  correspondences  with  the  Congrega- 
lonal  Churches  and  other  Christian  communi- 

js throughout  the  world;  to  obtain  statistics 

bating  to  Congregational  Churches  at  home 
md  abroad;  to  assist  in  procuring 


religious  equality  for  all  British  subjects,  and 
in  promoting  reforms  bearing  on  their  moral 
and  social  condition."  The  Congregational 
Year-Book  of  1885  gives  a  report  of  the  52nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  in  May,  1884, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Congregational 
Churches  are  steadily  increasing ;  that  in 
London  there  were  252  churches,  and  227 
ministers  in  charge ;  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  4,347  churches;  in  Scotland,  102; 
and  in  Ireland,  29.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
Declaration  of  Faith  and  Discipline,  agreed  to 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  in  1833. 

Congress,  CHURCH. — An  annual  meeting 
of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 

!and.  Its  objects,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
are  best  described  in  the  words  of  Arch 
deacon  Kmery,  the  original  and  present 
M  cietary  : — "The  first  Church  Congress  was 
held  in  King's  College  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  November,  1861.  It  was  an  effort 

.nated  by  men  who  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  drawing  more  closely  together  the 
clergy  and  faithful  laity  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  to  consult  as  to  the  best  measures  of 
Church  defence  and  Church  extension.  In 
the  original  letter  of  invitation,  dated  Oct. 
L'nd,  iMil,  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Church  Defence 
As.vociation,  which  was  formed  in  1859,  it 
is  stated:  'Our  object  in  assembling  this 
Coii-ie>.s  is  that  we  may  bring  together  a 
number  of  earnest-minded  men,  well  ac-. 
quainted  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
( 'burcb  of  Kngland,  and,  desirous  of  promoting 
its  efficiency,  to  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  various  Church  Defence  Associations 
throughout  the  country.'  The  first  meeting 
MM  an  experiment,  but  it  was  a  successful 
one.  Each  year  since  has  witnessed  the 

mbling  of  a  Congress,  and  not  only  have 
the  varying  schools  of  thought  within  the 
Church  been  brought  into  more  friendly 
relations,  and  have  learnt  to  give  more 
respect  to  one  another's  opinions,  but  the 
possibility  of  working  together  as  one  in  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  good  for  all  has 
been  more  and  more  enforced  and  encour 
aged.  The  following  are  the  most  import 
ant  rules: — '  1.  That  points  of  theological 
doctrine  and  speculation  be  not  selected  as 
subjects  for  discussion.  2.  That  no  question 
arising  out  of  any  paper  read  or  subject 
treated  at  any  general  or  sectional  meeting 
be  put  to  the  vote.  3.  That  the  several 
subjects  selected  for  discussion  be  introduced 
by  papers  and  prepared  speeches  (ordinarily 
not  more  than  four),  limited  in  length,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  committee,  but  that 
ample  time  be  reserved  in  each  session  for  free 
and  open  debate.  6.  That  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  where  the  Congress  is  held  be  pre 
sident;  but  in  the  event  of  the  bishop  not 
being  able  for  any  reason  to  preside,  he  be . 
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requested  to  appoint  a  deputy.  7.  That  none 
but  bond  fide  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  Churches  in  communion  with 
her,  be  permitted  to  address  the  Congress.'  " 
The  following  are  the  places  where  the  an 
nual  meetings  have  been  successively  held : — 
1861,  Cambridge;  1862,  Oxford;  1863,  Man 
chester;  1864,  Bristol ;  r865,  Norwich;  1866, 
York  ;  1867,  Wolverhampton ;  1868,  Dublin  ; 
1869,  Liverpool;  1870,  Southampton  ;  1871, 
Nottingham;  1872,  Leeds;  1873,  Bath; 
1874,  Brighton;  1875,  Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
1876,  Plymouth;  1877,  Croydon;  1878,  Shef 
field;  1879,  Swansea;  1880,  Leicester;  1881, 
Newcastle;  1882,  Derby;  1888,  Beading; 
1884,  Carlisle  ;  1885,  Portsmouth. 

Consanguinity. — Alliance  by  blood,  in 
contrast  with  AFFINITY  (q.v.).  The  well- 
known  Table  of  Kindred  (i.e.  Consanguinity) 
and  Affinity,  showing  what  marriages  are 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  was  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  and  set  forth  by 
authority. 

Consecration. — The  act  of  setting  apart 
things  or  persons  for  Divine  uses.  The 
Prayer  Book  has  a  service  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops.  The  law  of  the  Church  concern 
ing  such  consecration  is  very  fully  set  forth 
in  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Services. 
[BISHOP.]  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nica»a 
orders  that  three  bishops  shall  take  part  in  a 
consecration.  This,  however,  is  a  measure 
of  security.  A  consecration  by  one  bishop 
would  be  valid,  though  uncanonical 

There  is  no  form  authoritatively  laid  down 
for  the  consecration  of  churches  or  church 
yards,  and  therefore  each  bishop  has  his  own ; 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  alike,  and  are 
taken,  with  slight  variations,  from  that  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Andrewes  for  the  consecration 
of  Jesus  Church,  Southampton. 

Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Com 
munion  Service.— The  prayer  in  which  the 
elements  are  solemnly  blessed  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  It  is  so  called  in  the  rubric. 

Consistory. — A  meeting  of  official  persons 
to  transact  business,  the  name  itself  being 
derived  from  classical  times.  The  Roman 
Emperors  sat  in  consistory.  Every  bishop 
has  his  Consistory  Court,  held  before  his 
chancellor  or  commissary.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  word  is  now  confined  to 
the  Court  of  the  Pope,  his  Ecclesiastical 
Senate,  in  which,  presiding  over  the  whole 
body  of  cardinals,  he  deliberates  on  ecclesi 
astical  affairs.  The  congregation  of  the 
consistory  prepares  the  business.  An  old 
Roman  Catholic  writer  thus  describes  the 
meeting: — "It  is  held  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  solemnity.  His  Holiness  pre 
sides  on  a  throne  covered  with  scarlet,  and 
upon  a  chair  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  cardinal 
priests  and  bishops  are  placed  on  his  riirht 
hand,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  on  his  It-it. 


The  Public  Consistory  is  held  in  the  great  hal 
of    St.   Peter's   Palace,    where    prin< 
ambassadors  of  crowned  head>  an-   : 
The  Pope  is  dressed  in  his  pontifical  habii 
The  other  prelates,  proton.  Varies,  auditors  c 
the  Rota,  and  other  officers,  sit  upon  tin-  stej. 
of  the  State,  the  other  courtiers  sit  upon  th 
ground.     Kings'  ambassadors  are   seated  o 
the   Pope's  right ;    the    fiscal  advo< 
lawyers  for  the  exchequer  ami  consi>: 
ranged  behind  the  cardinal  bishops.     In  th 
consistory  causes  arc  pleaded  before  tl. 
The  Secret  Consistory  is  held   in   a  p rival 
chamber,  where  the  Pope's  throne  is  only 
seat  two  steps  high.     None  are  admit  t-  d  hei 
but  the  cardinals,  whose  ^ 
every  debate;  and  in  this  sense  the  Pope 
said   to   hold   a    consistory.      The    hulls  ft 
1'ish- .pries  or  abbeys  are  not  despat 
they  are  passed  the  consist 

Conjftance,  COUNCIL  OF.  [PAI-AL  8 

Constantine    the    Great.  - 

Constantius  ( 'a-sar  and  his  wife  11,1,  • 
at   York,  Feb.    27th.  274.      His    lather  hi 
been  appointed  by   Diocletian 
with  himself  in  tin   Wot,  hut  was  on 
Caesar,  Diocletian's  title  1»  inir  AULTH 
the  East,  Maximian  was  Auirustus,  ai 
rius,  Cffisar.     Very  little  is  known  of  Consta>» 
tine's  early  years,  except  that  when  1 
divorced  Helena,  and  married    ! 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Em  p.  •:•      I': 
cletian,  under  whom  he  s  inst  t  I 

Germans,    Goths,   Sarmatians,   and    IVrsiai 
He  was  present  at  the  promulgation  of  t'ti 
edict  of  the  last  and  fiercest  of  th 
against  the  Christians,  in  303,  at  Ni coined 
soon  after  which  the  palace  was  struck 
lightning,   and    the    conjunction    of    evei   ' 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
him.      Constantius   died   in  July,   306,  a 
Constantine    was  proclaimed   his    success*  • 
Galerius,  however,  only  allowed  him  the  ti 
of  Caesar,  giving  that  of  Augustus  to  SofBfl 
whilst   it    was    also    claimed    by    Maxenti 
son    of    Maximian,    who,    with    l)iueleti£ 
had  retired  from   governing.     Whilst    th, 
rivals  were  occupied  in  strivintr  to  make  th 
claims  good,  Constantine  spent  his  time 
looking  after  his  Western  provinces,  and! 
first  act  was  to  show  favour  to  the  Ci 
Maxentius    had   called  his    father  from 
retirement   to   help  him,  expecting  that 
would  be  content  with  the  name  of  A 
without  power;  but  they  quarrelled. 
father    allied    himself    to    Constant  i: 
married    his    daughter    Fausta.       M  ixiin 
afterwards  attempted  to  persuade  1> 
to  resume  the  throne,  but,  failing  in  this, 
returned  to  the   Court   of   Constant 
plotted  against  his   life.     The   attempt  ^ 
found  out,  and  he  was  put  to  death.     In  3 
Galerius,  who  found  himself  dyir 
sickn.-ss,  issued  an  edict  of  t«>l,-rati 
Christians,  giving  them  permission  to  resu 
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their  worship  and  rebuild  their  churches,  and 
in  this  he  was  joined  by  Constantino  and 
Licinius,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
nominated  by  Galerius  as  one  of  the  Augusti 
when  Severus  was  killed.  The  death  of 
Galerius  brought  on  war.  The  four  Emperors, 
Licinius  and  Maximian  in  the  East,  and  Con 
stantine  and  Maxentius  in  the  West,  had  all 
acknowledged  Galerius  as  lord  paramount, 
but  now  there  was  no  one  over  them.  The 
two  Western  Emperors  both  wanted  sole 
power.  Constantine,  with  his  army,  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  where  he  met  with  little 
resistance,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Maxentius.  He  took  Turin,  and  at  Milan 
issued  a  second  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris 
tians,  and  marched  southwards  till  within  a 
mile  of  Rome,  where  Maxentius  had  prepared 
for  battle.  There,  according  to  the  well- 
known  legend,  during  the  afternoon  before 
the  battle  (Oct.  26th,  312),  he  saw  a  cross  in 
the  sky  with  the  inscription  round  it,  "  In 
this  conquer,"  and  in  the  night  Christ  came 
to  him  in  a  dream  and  told  him  to  place  His 
monogram  on  his  standard.  He  had  before 
been  inwardly  disposed  towards  Christianity, 
and  from  this  time  he  accepted  it,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  family. 

Next  day  M-ix<-ntius  was  killed,  and  his 
army  routed,  and  Constantino  entered  Rome 
in  triumph.  Ho  immediately  issued  a  decree 
repealing  all  the  edicts  against  Christianity 
made  by  Diocletian,  and  granting  to  the 
clergy  immunity  from  taxation. 

Soon  afterwards  Licinius  also  defeated  his 
rival.  Maximian,  and  the  two  victors  for  a 
while  shared  the  government  of  the  world 
together.  Licinius  married  ( 'onstantia,  sister 
to  Constantine,  but  mutual  jealousies  arose 
which  led  to  a  new  war.  Licinius  was 
defeated  in  Pannonia,  and,  by  the  cession  of 
Illyricum,  gained  a  peace  which  lasted  nine 
years.  During  this  campaign  the  Council  of 
Aries  had  taken  place,  which  Constantine 
attended.  He  spent  the  time  of  the  peace 
in  inarching  airainst  the  barbarians  who 
threatened  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians 
and  Goths.  The  war  was  renewed  in  con 
sequence  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  conduct  of 
Licinius  towards  the  Christians;  and  as 
Constantino's  army  was  vigorous  and  well 
disciplined  through  his  wars  with  the  bar 
barians,  while  that  of  his  enemy  consisted 
chiefly  of  raw  levies,  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
fought  in  July,  323,  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  Licinius.  He  was  soon  after  put  to 
death— an  act  for  which  Constantine  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  cruelty. 

Constantine,  being  now  sole  Emperor, 
issued  several  edicts  for  the  legal  establish 
ment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
suppression  of  all  idolatrous  worship.  On 
ma  return  to  Rome,  he  was  so  incensed  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  people,  who  were 


dissatisfied  at  the  substitution  of  the  simply 
rites  of  Christianity  for  the  Pagan  ceremonies, 
that  he  resolved  to  found  a  new  capital. 

After  choosing  and  discarding  many  sites, 
he  finally  chose  Byzantium,  which  had  great 
natural  advantages.  He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  its  improvement,  and  called  it, 
after  his  own  name,  Constantinople ;  and 
this,  therefore,  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Christian  city.  While  these  things 
were  in  progress,  events  happened  which 
show  the  dark  side  of  Constantino's  cha 
racter.  By  his  first  wife,  Minervina,  he  had 
had  a  son,  Crispus,  of  whom  and  of  Licinius, 
Constantino's  nephew,  Fausta  was  jealous,  and 
she  accused  them  of  treason.  In  his  rage, 
Constantine  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death 
without  a  trial.  The  falsehood  of  the  accusa 
tion  was  discovered  by  Helena,  Constantino's 
mother,  and  Fausta  was  suffocated  in  a  hot 
bath,  and  her  accomplices  privately  poisoned 
or  publicly  executed.  At  Easter,  337,  the 
Emperor  completed  his  Church  to  the  Holy 
Apostles,  and  about  a  week  later  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  baptised  on  his  death-bed  by 
Eusebius,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 
From  that  time  he  wore  only  the  white 
garment  of  the  neophyte,  and  died  on  Whit 
sunday,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

Constitutions,  APOSTOLICAL. — A  col 
lection  in  eight  books  of  different  dates,  but 
none  of  them  belonging  to  Apostolic  times, 
though  they  profess  to  be  written  by  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Apostles.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
work  is  a  forgery.  In  a  most  exhaustive 
treatise,  Mr.  B.  Shaw  has  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  accretion  of  documents 
upon  an  earlier  one  which  may  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century  (Smith's  Dictiomn-i/  of 
Antiquities,  s.v.).  They  consist  of  discussions 
and  exhortations,  implying  regulations  of 
Church  discipline,  but  for  the  most  part  not 
expressed  in  concise  and  clear-cut  rules. 
Some  deal  with  matters  of  private  life ;  others 
with  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  ministerial  office.  They 
are  followed  by  the  APOSTOLICAL  CANONS 
(q.v.).  The  first  six  of  these  books  are 
evidently  from  Greek  sources.  The  Greek 
original  ia  lost,  but  there  are  several  manu 
script  Syriac  translations  extant.  An  ancient 
Coptic  version  also  exists,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Archdeacon  Tattam.  These 
books  deal  successively  with  (1)  the  lives  of 
the  laity  ;  (2)  the  duties  of  bishops  ;  (3)  widows 
of  the  clergy  ;  (4)  care  of  the  poor,  virginity, 
domestic  life ;  (5)  martyrs,  and  rules  for  feasts 
and  fasts  ;  (6)  schismatics  and  heretics.  The 
Apostles  are  frequently  introduced  as  speakers. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  strictly  ascetic.  The 
reading  of  heathen  authors  is  forbidden,  a 
severe  style  of  personal  habit  is  enjoined,  and 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  assemble  in  church 
twice  a  day  for  prayer.  The  seventh  book  is 
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much  more  concise  in  style  than  its  prede 
cessors.  It  describes  the  two  ways  of  life  and 
of  death,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  rules  for  the 
instruction  of  catechumens,  and  a  list  of 
bishops  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles.  This  book  belongs  to  the  third  <.r 
fourth  century — certainly  to  an  earlier  da'e 
than  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  eighth  book 
consists  mainly  of  two  parts:  one  is  called 
"  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apostles  concerning 
Gifts ;  "  the  other,  "  Regulations  of  the  same 
Apostles  touching  Ordination  through  Hip- 
poly  tus."  It  appears  to  be  a  pontifical  of  some 
Eastern  Church.  But  these  Constitutions, 
though  known  in  the  Eastern  Church,  were 
hardly  known  in  the  Western  until  the  six 
teenth  century.  The  book  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1563,  and  included  by  Cotelerius 
in  his  Patres  Apostolici,  in  1672. 

Constitutions   of  Clarendon. 

[BECKET.J 

Constantinople. — Built  by  Constantino 
the  Great  (q.  v.)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan 
tium.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  such  a  city  was 
needed  for  the  more  complete  government  of 
the  vast  eastern  provinces  which  had  been  added 
to  the  Empire,  and  also  for  the  defence  of 
them  against  the  foes  who  lay  on  the  eastern 
border.  Moreover,  there  were  memories  and 
traditions  attaching  to  Rome  which  Constan- 
tine,  as  a  Christian,  desired  to  put  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  sight.  The  city  thus  founded 
was  long  called  New  Rome,  and  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  first  side  by  side  with  Rome, 
while  after  the  Empire  of  the  West  had 
fallen,  it  was  still  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  When  Alaric  sacked  Rome, 
in  the  fifth  century,  he  called  himself  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Empire,  meaning  thereby 
the  Empire  the  seat  of  which  was  at  Con 
stantinople.  When  Charles  the  Great  was 
crowned  at  Rome,  in  800,  it  was  as  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  he  and  his  fellow-emperor 
exchanged  courtesies,  and  recognised  each 
other's  imperial  dignity.  Later  on  the  Eastern 
Empire  came  to  be  known  as  the  Gretk  Empire; 
but  Gibbon  rightly  treats  the  capture  of  Con 
stantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  as  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Since  that 
date  Constantinople  has  been  the  capital  of 
the  Mahometan  world.  The  "  Church  of  the 
Holy  Wisdom"  (St.  Sophia),  built  by  Constan- 
tine,  is  now  a  Turkish  mosque.  The  future  of 
the  city  is  a  question  much  agitating  the 
minds  of  politicians  at  the  present  time,  but 
everything  seems  to  show  that,  whatever  be 
its  fate,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Mahometan 
city.  For  the  Church  Councils  which  have 
been  held  there,  see  COUNCILS. 

ConsTibstantiation.  —  The  Lutheran 
doctrine  that  while  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Kurharist  retain  their  natural  substance,  the 
J>««ly  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  also  present  to 
gether  with  them.  It  seems  difficult  to  see 


anything  other  than  a  contradiction  in  ten 
in  this  statement.      Luther's  explanation  w 
drawn  from  the  illustration  of  a'U.r  i.f  heat 
iron,  which  contains  both  iron  and  tin-.     "  T 
Body  of  Christ  is  (the  Bread  still  « •xi>tinir), 
the  Sacrament,  as  tire  is  in  iron,  the  substang 
of  the  iron  existing,  and  God  in  man  the  hum; 
nature  existing — the  substances   in 
bring   so   united,  that   each   retains  its  0\jj 
operation  and  proper  nature,   and   yrt    th 
constitute    one    thing."      This    explanatio  i 
however,  is  not  received  as  an  authoritati 
one  by  his  followers,  who  simply  hold  til 
doctrine  as  here  stated,  without  attempting 
define  further.     [REAL  PRESENCE.] 

Contrition.— Sorrow  for  sin,  arising  frc  i 
the  love  of  God.     [ATTRITION.] 

Conventicle.— In  the  Primitive  Churc  ' 
a  plan-  of  •aaembly  forworship  before  church 
were  built;  a  private  assembly,  or  meetinw 
for  the  exercise  of  religion.     The  name  was 
first  given,  as  an  appelkti< .n  of  r. •} T< Ki.-h,  to  t  ^ 
religious  assemblies  of  Wiclifl. ,  in  the  reig 
of   Edward  III.  and  Richard   II.,   and  me 
recently  has  been  applied  in  Knirland  t« 
ings  of  Nonconformists.   The  Conventicle  A  . 
of  1664  forbade  any  person  over  ti 
sixteen  to  be  present  at  any  inert  inir,  "  und 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  «  x.  n  i>e  ,,;  r. 
in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  liturj 
or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  whe 
shall  be  more  than  five  persons  more  than  t'  < 
household."      For  the  fir.>t  two  a 
obedience  there  were  progressive  Hi,        for  1 
third,  banishment  for  seven  years;  an; 
turn  was  punishable  with  death.      The  .\ 
was  repealed  in  1689. 

Convention.— In  the  Protestant  Epiac 
pal  Church  of  America  this  is  th-    naro 
the  Church  Synod. 

1.  The  General  Convention  meets  once 
three  years.     This  consists  of  two  ho •; 
viz.   the   House   of    Bishops,    which    "  wh- 
there  shall  be  three  or  more-,  shall,  wh< 
General  Conventions  are  held,  torn. 
house,  with  a  right  to  ori-inate  and  propp 
acts,"  etc.     But  in  case  of  then-  not 
three  or  more  bishops,  "  any  bi>h.>ji  attendii 
a  General  Convention  shall  be  a  meml>er 
•',  and  shall  not  vote  with  the  < •!•  ri<-al  <i 
jmties   of  the   diocese  to   which   lie  }»•] 
The  other  house  is  that  of  clerical  and  1, 
deputies,  consisting   of  a  representation 
clergy  and  laity,  not  to  exceed  four  of 
for  a  diocese,  chosen  by  the  convention  of  tl 
diocese  they  represent." 

A  Sjnrlnl  General  Convention  may  be  call* 
on  urgent  occasion  "  by  the  presiding  l>i>h<> 
or,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  the  bish.ip  wh 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bishoj 
is  to  preside  at  the  next  General  ( 'onventio 
provided  that  the  summons  shall  !•••  with  tl 
consent,  or  on  the  requisition,  of  a  majority 
the  bishops,  expressed  to  him  in  writing.*1 
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2.  Diocesan  Conventions  meet  annually  in 
each  diocese,  on  business  pertaining  to  their 
respective  dioceses  alone,  unless  in  cases  where, 
by  the  General  Convention,  their  separate 
action  is  required  on  some  point  of  wider  in 
terest.  A  Diocesan  Convention  consists  of 
the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  and  a  lay  repre 
sentation  from  each  parish  in  union  with  the 
convention.  The  qualifications  required  to 
entitle  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  these  conventions 
are  regulated  by  the  canons  of  the  various 
dioceses,  and  differ  according  to  tho  circum 
stances  and  usages  of  the  dioceses  enacting 
them. 

Conversion. — This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  convrr*i/>,  a  turning  round,  and  is  a 
translation  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  a 
Greek  word  having  the  same  meaning.  It 
means,  therefore,  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 
In  case  of  such  a  change  occurring  in  a 
heathen  or  infidel,  the  term  signifies  an  accept 
ance  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  a  person 
already  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
is  understood  to  mean  a  turning  back  into  the 
forsaken  path  of  righteousness.  The  expression 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  hearty  instead  of  a 
merely  formal  acceptance  of  Christian  truth. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul.— A  holy  day 
set  apart  by  the  Church  for  the  celebration  of 
this  .vent— Jan.  25th.  "St.  Paul  is  not  com 
memorated,  as  the  other  Apostles  are,  by  his 
death  or  martyrdom,  but  by  his  conversion, 
which  was  wonderful  in  itself,  and  highly  be 
neficial  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  while 
the  other  Apostles  had  their  particular  pro 
vinces,  he  had  the  care  of  all  the  Churches, 
and,  by  his  indefatigable  labours,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world." 

Convocation. — The  convocation  (or  call 
ing  together)  of  the  clergy  is  the  English 
name  of  each  of  the  two  Provincial  Councils 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  Each  council  con 
sists,  nut  only  of  bishops,  but  of  representa 
tive  clergy  also,  who  form  two  houses  (though 
in  York  the  two  sit  together),  which  by  a 
rough  analogy  may  be  said  to  answer  to  those 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

A  Provincial  Council  is  in  its  essence  a 
council  of  bishops ;  and  though  the  clergy  may 
be,  and  have  been,  associated  with  the  bishops 
from  the  earliest  times  (Bingham's  Oriyim-x 
Ecclesiastical,  II.,  xix.  8),  they  are  by  various 
Churches  admitted  in  different  numbers  and 
on  different  footings.  The  peculiarity  of  Eng 
lish  Provincial  Councils  is  the  systematic 
and  regular  representation  of  the  presbyters 
which  prevails.  Besides  the  bishops,*  who  form 
the  Upper  House,  the  deans  and  archdeacons 
also  appear  in  person  in  the  Lower  House ; 
the  cathedral  chapters  are  represented  each 

That  is,  the  diocesan  bishops-     Suffragans  have 
seats ;  and  even  iu  the  Lower  House  they  only 
it  m  other  capacities ;  at  present  as  archdeacons- 


by  an  elected  proctor  from  their  body;  the 
general  mass  of  diocesan  clergy  in  Canterbury 
by  two  proctors  from  each  diocese ;  in  York  by 
two  from  each  archdeaconry.  This  makes  the 
numbers  for  the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  as  follows  : — Upper  House,  23  ; 
Lower  House  (24  deans,  61  archdeacons,  23 
proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  46  proctors 
for  clergy),  154.  In  the  Province  of  York  the 
Upper  House  has  9  members ;  the  Lower 
House  (6  deans,  19  archdeacons,  7  proctors 
for  chapters  and  37  for  archdeaconries),  69. 

The  conflict  between  the  clerical  and  lay 
jurisdictions  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  has  been 
described  under  BECKET.  From  this  it  came 
about  that  the  prelates  gave  their  attendance  in 
Parliament — then,  or  very  shortly  afterwards, 
beginning  to  assume  its  present  form — in  re 
spect  of  their  lay  fees  alone  (the  origin  of  the 
present  legal  fiction  of  lay  baronies),  and  the 
lower  clergy  claimed  the  right  to  be  taxed  as 
such  of  their  own  free  will,  or,  as  it  is  com 
monly  called,  to  tax  themselves.  Thus  brought 
together  for  this  purpose,  and  regularly  sum 
moned  by  the  archbishop,  they  joined  these 
bishops  in  synod,  according  to  early  prece 
dent  ;  a  system  of  representation  was  gradually 
introduced,  and  thus  our  present  Convocation 
came  into  existence.  Next  the  Episcopal 
Synod  fell  into  disuse,  simply  because  it  could 
not  do  the  temporal  work  for  whieh  the  lower 
cl«  -rgy  had  been  summoned,  and  the  Provincial 
Councils  of  the  English  Church  became  con 
stituted  as  they  now  are.  The  right  of  the 
clergy  to  tax  themselves  lasted  till  1664,  when 
it  was  waived,  but  without  any  express  enact 
ment. 

Convocation  is  elected,  and  assembles  at  the 
same  time  with  Parliament,  by  royal  writs 
directed  to  the  archbishops  ;  these  have  been 
issued  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  25 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  19,  Convocation  is  not  to  as 
semble  without  them.  By  the  same  Act  also 
the  royal  licence  is  necessary  for  the  trans 
action  of  business.  The  archbishops,  on  re 
ceiving  the  writs,  issue  their  mandates,  on 
which  the  capitular  proctors  are  elected  by 
their  chapters,  and  the  diocesan  proctors 
by  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  each  diocese 
(usually  presided  over  by  the  chancellor,  as 
representing  the  bishop). 

These  two  Provincial  Councils,  or  Convoca 
tions,  of  Canterbury  and  York,  make,  when 
acting  in  concert,  the  National  Council  of  the 
English  Church,  called  by  the  1 39th  canon  the 
"  Sacred  Synod;"  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
concerted  action  may  be  either  by  bishops 
and  proctors  from  York  actually  sitting  in 
Canterbury,  as  was  done  in  1661  "(Lathbury's 
History  of  Convocation,  p.  286),  or  by  the 
formal  ratification  by  either  Convocation  of 
the  other's  resolutions. 

The  last  work  done  by  Convocation  before 
its  recent  revival  was  the  condemnation,  in 
1 7 1 7,  of  a  sermon  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  by  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 
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Bangor.  [BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY.]  Hoad- 
ley  and  his  opinions  being  in  high  favour  ut 
Court,  this  condemnation  led  to  the  refusal  of 
the  royal  licence  to  proceed  to  business,  which 
was  never  renewed  till  recent  times.  The 
writs  were  still  issued,  proctors  were  elected, 
and  Convocation  came  together,  but  simply 
pro  forma,  voting,  for  instance,  congratulatory 
addresses  to  the  Crown;  and,  very  rarely, 
others,  as  one  in  1775  (Annual  Register,  xviii. 
87),  on  the  "strange  licentiousness"  of  the 
time.  This,  however,  relates  only  to  that  of 
Canterbury ;  at  York,  though  this  also  met,  it 
was  instantly  dismissed,  without  even  the 
ceremony  of  voting  an  address ;  and  as  late 
as  1856  a  meeting  is  on  record  consisting  of 
one  member. 

The  extreme  distress  caused  to  many  by  the 
Gorham  Judgment,  in  1850,  led  to  an  active 
movement  for  the  revival  of  Convocation  on 
the  part  of  many  clergy  and  laity.  Among 
the  latter,  the  most  honoured,  so  far  as  this 
question  was  concerned,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare.  Much  opposition,  indeed,  was 
made,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  entirely  against 
the  revival.  The  movement  was  so  far 
successful  in  1852,  that  at  the  meeting  in 
April,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  hollow 
form,  an  animated  debate  took  place  on  a 
motion  to  petition  the  Crown  for  licence  to 
proceed  to  business.  A  reference  to  all 
the  journals,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  will 
show  that  it  was  universally  recognised  that 
a  great  step  was  gained.  In  spite  of  the  re 
doubled  opposition,  the  advantage  was  pushed, 
and  in  1853  regular  sittings  began,  and  have 
continued  until  the  present  time,  the  strength 
and  influence  of  Convocation  steadily  in 
creasing.  Convocation  has  no  power  to  try  a 
clergyman  for  heresy  or  any  other  offence, 
but  its  expression  of  opinion  is  weighty. 
Thus  a  sy nodical  judgment  was  pronounced 
on  Essays  and  Reviews,  on  Ritual  Extrava 
gances,  on  the  intrusion  of  Bishop  Becklrs 
into  the  Scottish  dioceses.  To  the  English 
Convocation,  again,  we  owe  the  Revised  Ver 
sion  of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Irish  Convocation,  which  met  but 
seldom,  little  is  known,  and  few  records  are 
preserved ;  but  its  constitution  resembled 
that  of  the  English,  and  the  four  provinces 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  had 
in  the  same  way  their  separate  Convocations, 
though  they  seem  to  have  often  sat  together 
in  one  synod.  All,  probably,  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Bishop  Mant's 
History  of  the  Irish  Church,  ii.  159  et  seq., 
and  in  the  Journal  of  Convocation  (1858),  ii. 
328,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  re 
gular  Convocation  of  Ireland  was  held  in 
1615,  in  which  Articles  of  Religion  were 
passed  differing  from  the  English,  and  Calvin  - 
istic  in  tone.  Other  meetings  were  held  in 
1634,  when  these  articles  were  superseded  by 
those  of  the  English  Church  [BRAMHALL]  ;  and 


the  clergy,  as  in  England,  taxed  themselves  it 
1639  and  in  1661.  This  last,  which  adoptS 
the  English  Prayer  Book  of  the  last  revision 
continued  its  sittings  till  Kifiij,  and  after  thai 
date  :K.  other  was  held  till  1703  ;  hnv.  and  ir 
other  meetings  in  1705  and  1709,  some  of  th( 
chief  business  was  the  printing  of  the  liibli 
and  Prayer  Book  in  Irish.  I  n  1 7 1 1  Convoca 
tion  assembled  for  the  last  time,  ;ind  its  lates 
act  was  the  passing  of  certain  canons  relating 
to  the  Irir-  -tial  Courts,  and  of  a  Forn 

of  Prayer  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners.  Ii 
1713  and  1728  the  royal  writ,  though  appliec 
for,  was  not  granted,  and  these  «-igi.- 
are  therefore  the  only  ones  on  which  the  lri>} 
Convocation  has  ever  sat.  It  has  been  re 
gretted  that  on  the  disestablishment  <>f  th. 
Church  of  Ireland,  if  not  before,  Convocatioi 
was  not  iwiv.  d. 

The  synods  of  the  Scotch  Church  have  neve: 
assumed  the  peculiar  form  which  would  en 
title  them  to  the  name  of  Convocation;   tin 
name,   if  us.  d  of  them,  as  it  occasionally  is 
must  be   taken  simply    in  its   etymol 
meaning.     Th«-y  Jo  not,  therefore,  come  unde 
this  article.     An  interesting  series  of  \ 
on  them,  by  the  late  Dean  Terry  of  St.  An 
drews,   may  be   found   in    fiytmdalia  and  th 
Journal  of  Convocation  (1852-55). 

Convnlsionists.— A  fanatical  sect  o- 
Janscnists  in  the  ei^htrmth  century.  Ai 
r  Jansenist,  Dean  Francois  of  Paris,  o 
saintly  life  and  great  charity,  bavin-  died,  hi 
fellow-religionists,  Wno  down  and  i.pp; 
by  Dubois  and  Fleiiry  and  the  Jesuits,  tool 
advantage  of  his  great  popularity,  and  pre 
tended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  hi 
tomb.  Crowds  Hocked  thither  in  excitement 
and  fell  down  in  convulsions,  exclainiin: 
against  the  Bull  Unirjcnitu*.  [JANSKMSTS. 
Stories  were  multiplied  of  miracles  wrong1} i 
there,  and  the  king  ordered  the  cemetery  t 
be  closed.  But  the  alleged  miracles  <<>n 
tinned,  and  the  .Jesuits,  in  despair,  de< 
that  they  were  wrought  by  the  devil.  Th 
mania  lasted  for  many  years— in  fact,  unti 
internal  dissensions  broke  up  the  party. 

Among  the  excesses  committed  by  this  sec 
in  the  height  of  its  fanaticism  was  the  volun 
tary  si i tiering  by  women  of  crucifixion.  Di 
Andrew  Wyntor,  in  his  ]inrtierl<ni>l  <>f  h/*fi)iit>, 
irives  an  account,  of  a  melancholic  who  con 
t rived  to  commit  suicide  by  crucifying  himseli 

Conybeare,  AVILLIAM  JOHN,  son  c 
Dean  Conybeare  of  Llandaff,  author,  in  con 
junction  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Howson,  Dean  o 
Chester,  of  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  I 
and  of  many  essays.  Of  the  latter,  the  mos 
famous  was  that  on  Church  Parties,  which  ap 
peared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1854 
He  died  in  1857. 

Cope. — An    ecclesiastical    vesture    of    ; 
semicircular  shape,  worn  over  the  surpli< 
alb,  fastened  at  the  neck  by  an  oruainenta 
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asp,  called  a  morse,  otherwise  open  in  the 
ont,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet :  in  this 

.tape  it  is   known  from  the  earliest  times. 

!  he  material  of  the  copes  to  be  found  in  the 

:  ventories  of  ornaments  made  by  Edward 
I.'s  commissioners  in  1552  is  very  various, 
om  cloth  of  gold  down  to  simple  serge.  The 
•lours  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the 
lurch's  year :  thus  the  Sarum  Use  appointed 
d  in  Advent,  white  at  Easter,  green  on 
stal  days. 

The  cope  was  widely  usedboth  at  the  altar  and 

the  choir  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 

it  its  altar  use,  strictly  speaking,  was  con- 

led  to  other  offices  than  the  celebration  of  the 

ioly  Communion,  although  after  a  time  it 
und  its  way  into  use  as  a  Eucharistic  dress  : 

YUS  in  our  first  Prayer  Book  (1549)  the  rubric 
;fore  the  Communion  Service  says: — "At  the 
aie  appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the 
oly  Communion,  the  priest  .  .  .  shall 

ut  upon   him     ...     a   white  alb,  plain, 

»ith  a  vestment  [i.e.  a  chasuble]  or  cope;  " 

the   same   time  the  rubric  which  follows 

e  service  says,   "  Though  there  be  none  to 

mmunicate,     .     .      .     the  priest  shall  put 

Don  him  a  plain  alb  or  surplice,  with  a 
pe ;  "  from  which  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that 
ough  a  cope  might  be  used  in  which  to 
lebrate,  a  chasuble  was  not  to  be  used  when 
ere  was  no  celebration.  Again,  the  24th 
tnonof  1603 provides  that  a  cope  shall  be  used 
the  Eucharistic  vestment  of  the  cathedrals, 
id  the  ''Kidsdale  Judgment"  declared  this 
be  the  law  of  the  Church,  although  very  fuw 
shops  have  hitherto  obeyed  the  ruling. 

Copts. — The  namegi  von  to  those  Christians 
Ku'vpt  who  for  more  than  eleven  centuries 
ive  held  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria, 
d  have  been  the  dominant  sect.  The  term 
a  corruption  of  the  name  "  Egypt,"  pro- 
>unced  in  Greek  fashion.  "When' the  Arabs 
nquered  that  country  they  applied  the  name, 
jrhubt "  to  all  the  nations  who  strove  to  pre- 
rve  their  religion  and  nationality.  The  Coptic 
nguage  is  the  old  Egyptian  written  in  Greek 
Hers,  and  largely  mixed  with  Greek.  But 
is  no  longer  a  vernacular  tongue;  the  natives 
eak  Arabic,  and  Coptic  is  only  used,  like 
^tin  in  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  perform- 
ce  of  Divine  Worship.  Out  of  the  5,000,000 
pulation  of  Egypt  at  present,  probably  the 
>pts  form  a  tenth. 

They  are  directly  descended  from  the 
onophysites  [MONOI-HYSITE],  through  their 
under,  Jacob-el- Baradoi,  whose  zeal  in 
caching  that  doctrine  was  so  overpower- 
2;  that  the  condemnation  of  it  at  Chalcedon 
is  not  able  to  put  it  down  in  Egypt.  The 
nperor's  edicts  went  forth  against  it,  but  the 
onophysites  nicknamed  the  orthodox  MM- 
*,  i.e.  "(lisci]>l''s  of  the  kimr."  and  were  in 
rn  called  Jan>lrit?it,  a  name  by  which  they  are 
11  known.  So  hitter  was  the  hatred  between 
e  two  sides  that  the  Monophysites  welcomed 


the  Saracen  invasion  as  a  means  of  deliver 
ing  them  from  persecution.  The  Arabs,  in 
return,  put  them  in  possession  of  the  Christian 
churches.  But  when  the  Moslems  had  gained 
full  mastery  of  the  country,  and  began,  accord 
ing  to  their  wont,  to  proselytise  vigorously, 
some  of  the  Copts  fell  away  from  the  faith, 
and  the  rest  were,  and  have  been  since, 
much  persecuted.  Though  comparatively 
few  in  numbers,  they  have  a  large  body  of 
clergy,  elaborately  organised.  They  have 
also  many  monasteries,  some  dating  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  Their  head  is  styled 
"  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,"  and  is  regarded 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Mark.  He  is  always 
taken  from  among  the  monks.  Next  to  him 
is  the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  residing 
at  Gondar.  During  the  Abyssinian  War  of 
1867,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  corre 
spondents  that  this  ecclesiastic  appeared  in 
camp  with  a  basket,  offering  eggs  for  sale. 
The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  very  poor  and 
very  ignorant.  Though  they  recite  Coptic, 
most  of  them  do  not  understand  it,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  confined  to  the 
Gospels  and  a  few  Psalms.  Many  support 
themselves  by  begging,  some  by  thieving, 
and  they  are  much  given  to  drinking. 

Three  liturgies  are  in  use,  that  of  St.  Basil 
on  fast  days,  of  St.  Cyril  in  Lent,  and  of 
St.  Gregory  on  festivals.  The  M-rvice  is 
very  long  and  elaborate.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  performed  standing,  the 
congregation  are  provided  with  crutches 
to  lean  upon.  Most  of  the  churches  are 
dirty  and  dilapidated.  There  are  four  fast 
ing  seasons,  which  are  observed  with  ex 
treme  strictness.  One  r.  ma rkable  feature  of 
the  ritual  is  the  practice  of  unction,  which 
the  priests  administer  not  only,  as  in  the 
lioman  Catholic  Church,  to  the  dying,  but  also 
when  giving  absolution.  They  have  adopt,  d 
circumcision,  probably  in  deference  to  Ma 
homet.  The  oldest  church  is  at  Cairo.  It 
dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  is  built  over 
a  grotto  in  which  our  Lord  is  alleged  to 
have  been  kept  by  His  mother  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  Some  have  tried  proselytism,  others 
have  taken  measures  for  training  Coptic 
preachers.  The  movement  was  one  in  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait  took  much  interest. 

Coquerel,  ATHANASE  (1795-1868).— 
An  eloquent  French  preacher,  of  Liberal 
Protestant  views.  He  laboured  hard  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties  of  French  Protestantism, 
and  published  many  works,  among  them  eight 
volumes  of  Sermons. 

Cordeliers. — Franciscan  friars,  so  called 
from  the  cord  which  serves  them  for  a 
cincture,  or  sash.  The  name  of  Cordelier  is 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  war  of 
St.  Louis  against  the  infidels,  wherein  the 
friars  minor  having  repulsed  the  barbarians, 
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and  the  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  answered  that  they  were  people  OordeKb, 
— "  tied  with  ropes."  They  are  professed 
Scotists.  [DUNS  SCOTUS.] 

Corea,  MARTYRS  OF. — Corea  is  a  penin 
sula  of  China,  and  one  of  its  dependencies,  and 
a  very  strong  hatred  exists  between  the  two. 
Except  twice  in  the  year,  when  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Corea  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  passes  across  the  fifteen  miles  of 
neutral  land  lying  between  the  two  countries, 
they  hold  no  intercourse,  and  the  Coreans 
are  extremely  watchful  that  no  stranger  shall 
be  admitted  to  their  country.  Notwithstand 
ing  these  difficulties,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  contrived  to  send  missionaries  in 
disguise.  At  the  time  of  one  of  the  embassies 
one  of  them  was  struck  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  youth  named  Andrew  Keemay  Kim,  took 
him  back  with  him  to  China,  and  had  him 
educated  at  Macao.  When  his  education  was 
completed,  Kim  set  himself  to  facilitate 
the  access  of  missionaries  to  his  benighted 
brethren ;  he  managed,  in  disguise,  to  pass 
back  to  Corea,  but  for  some  time  after, 
to  avoid  discovery,  he  had  to  hide  in  the 
desert,  and  suffered  great  privations.  In 
1844  he  wandered  in  the  north  of  Corea, 
seeking  an  inlet  for  missionaries,  and  at 
length  he  met  with  some  Christians,  some 
of  whom  contrived  with  him  to  meet  the 
Vicar  Apostolic,  Dr.  Ferreol,  at  the  southern 
boundary.  Andrew  was  now  a  deacon,  and  Dr. 
Ferreol  suggested  that  he  should,  if  possible, 
purchase  a  junk,  and  go  to  Shanghai  to 
fetch  the  bishop,  and  land  him  in  Corea. 
Through  immense  difficulties,  and  in  an  un- 
sea worthy  craft,  he  reached  Shanghai,  and 
here  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  with  the 
bishop,  again  set  sail  for  Corea,  where  they 
landed  Oct.  12th,  1845.  Andrew  Kim  was 
the  first  native  priest.  His  usefulness  was 
to  be  but  of  short  duration.  Endeavouring 
to  communicate  with  some  Chinese  junks,  in 
the  hope  of  facilitating  the  transmission  of 
some  letters,  he  and  his  little  band  of  followers 
were  seized,  and  after  enduring  horrible  I 
tortures,  he  received  the  crown  of  martyr 
dom  on  Sept.  16th,  1846,  in  the  twenty - 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  Three  days  later  eight 
men  and  four  women  were  put  to  death  by 
beating  and  strangling;  the  chief  of  the  band, 
Charles  Hiem,  like  Andrew  Kim,  having  his 
head  struck  off  with  sabres. 

Cornish  Saints.  —  The  saints  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  Cornwall  by  the 
dedication  of  churches,  and  otherwise,  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  Celtic  calendar.  Contin 
ental  saints  are  few,  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  have  silently  taken  the  place  of 
Celtic  saints  of  similar  names ;  English  saints 
are  hardly  to  be  found  at  all ;  St.  Werburg 
of  Warbstow  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
the  county. 

Some   of   the   Cornish   saints   deserve   the 


name  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  of  Cornish  birtl 
uiid    descent;    thus    ST.    Cruv    \\a<   of    th 
ancient  royal  stock;  others  came  i'mm  In-lain 
or  Wales  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  (••  nturics,  an« 
have   given  their  names  to  parishes  and  It.-l 
enduring    memorials    behind    them.       Th 
name    of   St.    Piran,    Bishop    o>f   Saighir,    i 
Ireland,  remains  in  Perranzabuloe,  IVrranuth 
noe,    Perranarworthal,  and   his   oratory  wa 
discovered   in  1835,  when  the  sands  shittc 
which  hud  hidden  it  for  centuries,  but  i: 
unfortunately    not    preserved,    and    is    no' 
airain    buried;    St.    Gwithiaii's    name,    wh 
came    from    Ireland    probably    in    the-    fift 
» i  ntiiry,  is  that  of  a  parish  near  St.  1  \  • 
Uny  and  St.  la,  brother   and   si>tur,  accon 
panied  St.  Gwithian  (with   others),  and  ha\ 
14'ivt-n    thrir    nanu-s    to   parities   in    the    s 
neighbourhood — St.    Uny    Lelant     and    tl 
town  of  St.  Ives.* 

As  Cornwall  received  the  mission  of  the: 
saints  from  Ireland  and  Wa !••>.  t.  n  mi- 
aii<-s  in  turn  left  that  county  for  Brittan; 
first  at  tlie  time  of  tin-  Saxon  invasion,  aboi 
450,  and  again  later  ;  St.  Malo,  or  Maelmtu 
commemorated  in  our  pn->rnt  calendar  < 
Nov.  15th,  is  a  case  in  both  points,  f 
coming  originally  from  Wales,  he  passi 
some  years  in  Cornwall,  and  settling  final 
in  Brittany,  died  at  Archamhrai,  ."nil;  t 
towns  of  St.  Malo  in  France  and  St.  Maw 
in  Cornwall  both  being  named  after  him. 

Cornwall,    BISHOPRIC   OF.  —  The    eat 
Church  in  Cornwall,  as  is  indicated  by  ethn 
logical  probability,  as  well  as  by  tradition,  to-   • 
its  origin  from  Ireland  and  Wales  ;  and  t 
Celtic  Church  (that  is,  the  Church  as  existi 
in  the  British  Isles  before  Augustine  cai 
from  Rome,  A.D.  597)  had  in  Cornwall  one 
its    greatest    strongholds    both    before    a 
after  the  English  invasion  in  the  mid-lie 
the   fifth   century.      Inscriptions   show   tl 
Christianity  existed  in  Cornwall  as  early 
the  fourth  century — such  are  found  at 
Clement's,  near   Truro,  and  at  St.   Just, 
Pen  with ;  but  one  of  the  first  tra<  ••  •-  of  Coin 
bishops  is  at  the  consecration  of  St.  ( 'had 
York  (664),  when  two  British  bishops  assist 
These,  it  is  said  by  Canon  Stubbs  [Council* 
124],  can  hardly  have  come  from  any  ot 
place  than  Cornwall.     At  this  time  Coniv 
was  to  some  extent  both  civilly  and  eccl« 
astically  independent ;   for  a  king  of  Cc 
wall,f    though   probably   a    vassal    king, 
found  as  late  as  875,  and  it  was  not  till 
next,   or    tenth,    century   that    the    bish 

*  The  v  in  this  name  has  found  its  way  in  f 
the  town  in  Huntingdonshire.  Leland  spells  ' 
les,"  and  the  old  pronunciation  is  shown  in 
legend  on  the  loving  cup  of  the  corporation 
date  1640- 

"  If  any  discord  'twixt  my  friends  arise 
Within  the  borough  of  beloved  St.  les— " 

t  Dumgarth,  Donierth,  or  Dyvnerth.  drov 
aVx-mf  that  year,  buried  at  St.  Cleer,  near  L.-k- 
where  his  monument,  or  part  of  it,  remains. 
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submitted  to  Canterbury.  One  exception  there 
is  in  Keustec,  the  first  Cornish  bishop  whose 
name  is  known,  whose  letter,  giving  homage 
to  Archbishop  Ceolnoth  (833-870)  is  at 
Canterbury  [Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  i. 
674] ;  but  that  this  was  not  continued  is  shown 
by  the  foundation  (909)  of  the  see  of  Crediton, 
when  three  Cornish  towns  were  attached  to 
the  see  as  missionary  centres  for  the  Bishop 
of  Crediton  to  visit  from. 

This  mission,  and  the  arms  of  King  Athel- 
stan,  finally  attached  Cornwall  to  the  rest  of 
the  realm  ;  and  Conan,  a  Cornish  bishop,  signs 
undoubted  charters  from  931  to  934,  and 
doubtful  ones  as  late  as  939  [Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils,  i.  676].  From  this  time  the 
succession  of  bishops  is  fairly  clear  :  Conan' s 
successors  were  Athelgeard,  about  950  (he 
witnesses  the  freeing  of  a  serf,  recorded  in  the 
Bodmin  Gospels  *  in  the  British  Museum)  ; 
Comoree  and  Wulfsige,  who  witness  similar 
manumissions  (the  latter  signs  a  charter  in 
967)  ;  Ealdred  and  Aethelred,  who  sign 
charters  993-997,  and  1001  ;  and  Burwold, 
on  whose  death,  about  1045,  the  Cornubiaii 
see  was  united  to  the  Damnonian  one  of 
Crediton  under  Lyving,  Burwold's  nephew, 
the  bishop  of  the  Litter  see.  Lyving  died  in 
1046,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leofric,  who  trans 
ferred  the  see  to  Exeter,  where  the  seat  of  the 
united  bishopric  remained  for  about  eight 
hundred  years.  The  efforts  which,  att«  r 
Leofric,  began  to  be  made  for  the  restora 
tion  of  a  bishop  to  Cornwall,  were  not  suc 
cessful  till  1877,  when  Dr.  Benson  was  conse 
crated  to  the  see  of  TRURO  (q.v.),  and  being 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1882,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Wilkinson. 

The  list  thus  given  of  the  Cornish  bishops 
must  now  be  taken  as  the  correct  one  on  the 
authority  of  the  documentary  evidence  fur 
nished  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs  ;  that  given  in 
Le  Neve's  Fasti  (under  Exeter)  is  from  the 
Catalogue  of  Bishops  (1601)  of  Francis  Godwin, 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  he  took  it  from  the  list 
which  John  Hooker  (uncle  to  the  celebrated 
divine)  contributed  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle* 
(1577),  but  its  ultimate  source  is  unknown. 

The  seat  of  the  bishopric  seems  to  have 
been  first  Bodmin,  and  then  St.  Germans; 
the  manumissions  above  referred  to  were 
performed  before  the  altar  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Petroc,  in  Bodmin,  but  this  was  de 
stroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  981,  and 
probably  the  see  was  then  transferred  to  St. 
Germans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
bishops,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their 
accession: — 

Accession. 


Conan  . 
Comoree 
Wulfry  . 


Accession. 
.    931 


967 


Ealdred 
Burwold 
Living 


993 
1018 
1027 


This  is  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Gospels  of  the 
mnth  century,  fermerly  belontrin?  to  the  Bodmin 
Monastery.  An  exact  model  of  the  book,  in  form, 
Colour,  size,  and  (curiously  enough)  weight,  may  be 
seen  m  the  museum  at  Bodmiu. 


Coronation  Service.— That  used  for 
our  monarchs  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Eng 
lish  liturgical  offices.  It  is  based,  with 
slight  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  same  office  which  was  used 
for  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  con 
sists  mainly  of  these  parts  : — 1.  The  recog 
nition.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — it  is 
a  relic  of  the  ancient  elective  system — 
advancing  to  each  corner  of  the  sacrarium, 
asks  the  people  for  their  recognition,  and  is 
answered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multi 
tude.  2.  The  first  oblation  of  the  monarch. 
3.  The  Litany.  4.  The  Holy  Communion,  in 
the  course  of  which  come  (a)  the  oath ;  (b]  the 
anointing;  (c)  the  presentation  of  the  spurs 
ami  sword,  and  oblation  of  the  same  ;  (d)  in 
vestiture  with  the  royal  robes  and  delivery  of 
the  orb  and  sceptre ;  (e)  the  investiture  per 
anulum  ct  baculum  ;  (/)  the  putting  on  of  the 
crown ;  (g)  the  presentation  of  the  Bible. 
5.  Enthrtinisation  (Did  honi'tge. 

In  this  Service,  NIYS  Mr.  Palmer, «' there  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  world,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
kingly  power  fr»m  Him.  '\Vh.-n  you  see  this 
orb  set  under  the  cross,  remember  that  tin- 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and 
empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  For  He  is 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Kinu  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  so  that  no  man  can 
reign  happily  who  derives  not  his  authority 
from  Him,  and  directs  not  all  his  actions 
an-. i rding  to  His  laws.'  It  is  declared  that 
Christian  sovereigns,  like  the  Jewish  kings  of 
old,  are  consecrated  to  the  fulness  of  their  office 
by  the  religious  rite  of  unction,  and  that  their 
function  is  not  merely  secular.  'Bless  and 
sanctify  thy  chosen  servant  Victoria,  who  by 
our  office  and  ministry  is  now  to  be  anointed 
with  this  oil,  and  consecrated  queen  of  this 
realm.'  There  is  a  strict  recognition  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  clergy,  empowered  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  assert  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord,  who  exalts  her  to  her  holy  dignity. 
'  Stand  firm  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth 
the  seat  and  the  state  of  royal  and  imperial 
diirnity  which  is  this  day  delivered  to  you  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  the  bishops  and 
servants  of  God,  though  unworthy;  and  as 
you  see  us  to  approach  nearer  to  God's  altar, 
so  vouchsafe  the  more  graciously  to  continue 
to  us  your  royal  favour  and  protection.  And 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  whose  ministers  we 
are,  and  the  stewards  of  His  mysteries,  estab 
lish  you  therein  in  righteousness,  that  it  may 
stand  fast  for  evermore.'  " 

Corporal. — A  small  square  white  linen 
cloth  laid  upon  the  larger  one  which  covers  the 
Lord's  Table :  the  elements  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  are  placed  upon  it  for  consecration.  It 
is  considered  to  be  symbolical  of  the  linen 
shroud  of  our  Lord's  body,  the  name,  of 
course,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  corpus. 
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"  a  body,"  and  the  origin  of  its  use  was  a 
primitive  rule  that  consecration  should  only 
be  performed  on  linen.  If  the  altar,  therefore, 
was  not  covered,  or  not  covered  with  linen,  a 
small  linen  cloth  was  used  to  consecrate  upon  ; 
but  as  the  universal  use  of  the  English  Church 
is  to  cover  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Communion 
with  linen,  the  corporal  would  appear  to  be, 
however  decent  and  becoming,  no  longer 
necessary. 

Corporal  Works  of  Mercy.— Works 

of  bodily  kindness.  The  old  divines  reckoned 
seven: — (1)  Feeding  the  hungry,  (2)  giving 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  (3)  clothing  the  naked, 
(4)  sheltering  the  homeless,  (5)  visiting  the 
sick,  (6)  ransoming  captives,  (7)  burying  the 
dead. 

Corporation  Act,  THE,  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1662)  to  prevent  Dis 
senters  from  holding  office  in  corporate  towns, 
by  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of 
any  corporation  unless  he  received  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Act  was  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  17. 

Corpus  Christi,  FEAST  OF. — A  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  honour  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  held  on  the  Thurs 
day  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  removed  from 
English  calendars  at  the*  Information. 

It  was  at  first  a  local  feast,  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Liege,  whose  bishops  instituted  it 
in  1247,  with  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Hugo, 
legate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  An  office  for  the 
day  was  compiled  by  St.  Juliana,  a  nun  of 
Liege,  and  the  feast  remained  local  through 
the  pontificates  of  Innocent  IV.  and  his  suc 
cessor,  Alexander  IV. ;  but  in  1261  Urban  IV. 
became  Pope,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Arch 
deacon  of  Liege,  and  he  shortly  issued  a  rule 
(dated  Sept.  8th,  1262)  for  the  universal 
observance  of  the  feast.  A  Service  was  drawn 
up  at  his  command  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  festival  was  not  established  without  the 
intervention  of  "  miracles."  Thus  St.  Juliana, 
in  1230,  while  gazing  at  the  full  moon,  saw  a 
gap  in  it,  and  received  a  special  revelation 
that  the  moon  represented  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of  a  festival  for 
the  adoration  of  the  Sacrament.  And  in  1264, 
a  priest  of  Bolsena,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
recently  declared  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  was  saying  the  Consecration  Prayer, 
when  drops  of  blood  fell  on  his  robe,  and  as  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  them  by  folding  it, 
they  made  images  of  the  Host!  The  wonder 
ful  garment  is  actually  shown  as  a  relic  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  special  ceremony  of  the 
day  consists  in  carrying  the  Sacrament  in 
procession,  with  the  singing  of  appropriate 
psalm  and  hymns,  among  them  the  Pange 
lingua  gloriosi  Corporis  mysterium,  known  in 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  as  "Now,  my 
tongue,  the  mystery  telling." 


The  collect  in  the  Office  of  the  Liturgy  fc 
now  tolerably  familiar  in  Eucharistic  devo 
tion,  being  that  which  begins  "  O  God,  who 
in  this  Holy  Sacrament  hast  left  unto  us  i 
memorial  of  Thy  passion;"  the  Epistle  i.- 
1  Cor.  xi.  23-29;  the  Gospel  John  vi.  55- 
58  ;  the  Sequence  (a  hymn  sung  between  tht 
Epistle  and  Gospel)  is  known,  from  its  firs 
line,  as  the  Lauda,  tiion,  iSalvatoran  : — 

"  Laud,  O  Sion,  Christ  thy  Saviour, 

Laud  thy  Shepherd  and  thy  Kiug, 
Unto  Him  thy  voice  exalting, 
Hymns  and  praises  do  thou  sing." 

It  was  translated  (or  rather  imitated)  in  th< 
seventh-nth  century  by  Richard  C'rashaw,  ii 
his  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

Cosin,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1594 
and  educated  tit  Caius  College,  Cambrid:. 
was  at  first  a  Prebendary  of  Durham,  nex 
Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Y«ai, 
and  then  Master  of  Peterhouse,  ('ambridgi 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  University 
afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  being  remark 
ably  loyal,  he  was  seqia-t>i.  .1  n,,m  all  hi 
benefices  ;  during  the  supremacy  of  (  i-mwe] 
and  the  Rump  Parliament,  he  followed  ta 
king's  fortunes,  and  lived  in  France,  wheiv  h 
declined  joining  in  communion  with  th 
French  Protestants.  Here  he  gained  ove 
.several  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Church  o 
England.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  mad 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1660  ;  he  died  at  West 
minster  in  1671,  and  was  buried  at  Bishop 
Auckland,  in  his  own  diocese.  He  was  ; 
leader  amongst  the  Anglo-Catholics.  Hi 
works  are  his  Devotions,  and  A  tichol 
tory  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  This  he  wrot 
at  Paris;  it  is  a 'learned  justification  of  th 
Church  of  England  on  this  point,  disprovinj 
l>y  the  authority  of  the  Father.-  and  Catholi 
tradition  the  extension  of  the  canon  by  th 
Council  of  Trent.  He  founded  out  of  hi 
own  estate  a  public  library  at  Durham,  wher 
his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  ar 
now  lodged. 

Cosmo  and  Damian,  SAINTS,  brothers 
were  martyred  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle 
tian.  Little  is  recorded  concerning  their 
yet  they  were  among  the  most  popula 
saints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  seem  to  hav 
been  regarded  as  special  patrons  of  phy 
sicians.  Very  many  village  churches  ii 
England  before  the  Reformation  had  altars  t 
them. 

Cotelerius,  JOHX  BAI>TIST,  Doctor  o 
Divinity  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Royal  Greel 
Professor,  was  born  at  Nimes,  in  Languedoc 
in  1628,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  ministei 
He  attained  an  extraordinary  proficiency  ii 
languages  when  very  young,  for  being  a 
twelve  years  old  brought  into  the  hall  of  th' 
General  Assembly  of  the  French  chriry,  h< 
construed  at  sight  the  New  Testament  ii 
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reek  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  and  at  the 
me  time  disentangled  several  difficulties 
•oposed  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ruction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
-.plained  the  text  from  customs  practised 
nongst  the  Jews.  After  this  he  demonstrated 
veral  mathematical  propositions.  On  coming 
age,  he  declined  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and 
»ent  his  time  wholly  on  ecclesiastical  an- 
quity.  He  was  commissioned,  in  conjunction 
ith  Du  Cange,  to  review  the  catalogue  and 
)stracts  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
:ng's  library.  His  great  work  is  his  Colkc- 
on  of  the  Fathers,  2  vols.  folio,  Paris,  1672. 
fterwards  he  published  Monumenta  Grcecce 
cclesite,  3  vols.  4to,  furnished  from  the 
braries  of  the  king  and  M.  Colbert,  with  a 
anslation  and  with  critical  notes  which, 
lough  not  so  considerable,  lie  as  much  out  of 
le  common  road  as  those  in  his  great  work, 
he  first  volume  was  printed  in  1675,  the  second 
i  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  This  work  was 
:ft  incomplete  through  his  death,  which  took 
lace  Aug.  12th,  1686.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
ity  and  candour,  surprisingly  modest  and 
npretending,  while  his  learning  and  critical 
all  were  marvellous. 

Cotta. — A  short  surplice. 

Council. — In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  an 
^sembly  of  bishops,  with  clergy  attendant 
a  them,  convened  to  decide  questions  belong- 
ig  to  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
.  Council  is  called  General  when  all  the 
ishops  of  Christendom  meet,  if  there  be  no 
iwful  excuse  for  absence ;  it  is  also  called 
Ecumenical,  from  the  Greek  oikoumene,  which 
gnifies  "  the  habitable  earth."  A  National 
ouncil  is  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  of  a 
ingdom,  or  province,  under  a  patriarch  or 
rimate.  A  Provincial  Council  is  held  by  the 
ishops  of  that  diocese,  under  a  Metropolitan, 
'he  word  Synod,  which  in  Greek  and  Latin 
;gnifies  "a  council,"  is  applied  to  the  assemblies 
t'  the  clergy  of  a  diocese,  under  the  authority 
f  their  bishop.  The  precedent  for  such 
ssemblies  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
be  Acts,  where  it  is  related  that  a  council 
'as  convened  about  the  question  of  keeping 
tie  Law.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that 
bis  was  an  application  of  the  newly  converted 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mother  Church 
rom  whence  their  faith  was  derived,  yet, 
lasmuch  as  not  only  the  apostles,  elders,  and 
rethren  at  Jerusalem,  but  St.  Paul  and 
tarnabas,  whose  work  lay  in  remote  places, 
ad  a  share  in  the  discussion,  it  may  properly 
e  called  a  Council. 

It  was  apparently  by  virtue  of  this  precedent 
bat  the  succeeding  bishops  looked  upon  all 
-hristian  Churches  as  one,  and  all  bishoprics 
s  constituted  that  every  bishop  had  his  respec- 
iye  share,  which  he  was  to  govern  in  concert 
'ith  the  whole  college,  his  jurisdiction  being 
lore  particularly  confined  to  a  determinate 
xtent  of  country,  as  St.  Cyprian  proves  at 


large  in  his  book,  de  Unitate  Ecclesice.  "When 
the  case  of  any  particular  church  required 
a  remedy,  as  many  bishops  as  could,  met 
together  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  At 
these  assemblies,  in  the  times  of  primitive 
piety,  matters  were  transacted  without 
any  stated  ceremonies  or  regulations ;  but 
afterwards,  when  experience  proved  the 
necessity  of  framing  rules  of  order,  some  one 
noted  for  his  learning,  or  for  the  greatness  of 
the  church  or  city  over  which  he  presided, 
or  for  some  other  valuable  distinction,  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  the  form  of  proceeding 
and  to  collect  the  votes.  After  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  converted,  Councils  were 
frequently  called  by  those  princes,  who  were 
sometimes  present  at  the  debate,  and  when 
they  were  not,  they  commonly  sent  some 
Ministers  of  State  to  prevent  disorder  in  the 
discussions,  but  leaving  the  determination  of 
matters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  to 
the  bishops.  That  some  of  the  laity  were 
delegated  by  the  Emperors  on  these  occasions 
appears  by  the  conference  between  the 
( 'ittholics  and  Donatists  held  before  Count 
Marcellinus.  At  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus 
Count  Didianus  was  sent  by  the  Emperor. 
At  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  the 
Emperor  Marcian  was  present.  At  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  Tndlo,  Constan 
tino  Pogonatus  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
governing  the  order  of  the  matter  debated,  and 
of  the  persons  that  were  to  speak.  The  Acts 
of  the  two  first  General  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople  are  lost,  but  we  are  informed 
by  historians  of  those  ages  that  the  Emperors 
Constantino  and  Theodosius  interposed  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  votes,  it  is  said, 
were  collected  by  notaries,  who,  when  a  bishop 
spoke,  and  was  not  contradicted,  did  not 
write  down  his  name,  but  instead  of  that 
recorded,  "  The  holy  synod  says."  When 
many  prelates  declared  at  the  same  time  for 
the  same  thing,  the  notaries  set  down,  "The 
bishops  consented  and  affirmed,"  and  the  points 
unanimously  agreed  to  were  looked  upon  as 
decisions.  When  any  bishops  argued  for  the 
negative,  their  sense  was  taken  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons,  and  then  the  presi 
dents  pronounced  according  to  the  majority. 

After  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
were  divided,  there  still  remained  in  the 
West  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Councils, 
many  of  which  were  held  in  France  and 
Germany  under  Charles  the  Great,  and 
several  in  Spain  under  the  Gothic  kings. 
When  the  Papal  power  grew  in  the  Western 
Church,  the  Pope  claimed  a  right  to  convene 
a  Council  of  the  whole  Empire,  made  himself 
president  when  he  was  there,  and  when 
absent  sent  his  legates  to  preside  and  govern 
the  action.  The  synods,  being  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  secular  princes,  used  to 
meet  in  great  numbers,  and,  to  carry  on 
matters  with  a  better  order,  began  to  digest 
and  prepare  things  in  private  that  they  might 
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pass  them  with  greater  decency  in  the  public 
meeting.  This  afterwards  settled  into  a 
regular  form,  and  thus  the  Councils,  besides 
their  sessions,  had  separate  congregations,  or 
committees,  to  draw  up  heads,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Council. 
When  the  points  or  articles  were  many,  the 
congregations  were  divided,  and  a  committee 
assigned  to  each  article.  This  precaution 
being  insufficient  to  guard  against  all  incon 
veniences,  because  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  respective  congregations,  having  dif 
ferent  interests  or  opinions,  used  to  object 
at  the  full  meeting,  and  oppose  the  resolu 
tions  of  the  private  committees,  the  con 
gregations  turned  themselves  into  a  general 
committee  before  the  session,  which  general 
committee  was  in  reality  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council,  for  the  session  which  was 
held  afterwards  was  nothing  more  than  form 
and  ceremony.  In  course  of  time  private 
interests  occasioned  differences  between  the 
bishops  of  different  nations;  therefore,  that 
the  Churches  of  those  countries  which 
were  remote  from  the  Council  might  be 
fairly  represented,  and  not  outvoted  by 
those  who  lived  nearer,  and  were  generally 
more  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary 
for  every  nation  to  meet  by  itself  and 
determine  by  the  majority,  and  for  the 
general  decision  to  be  formed  by  the 
majority  or  the  plurality  of  nations,  and  not 
by  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  particular 
persons.  This  was  the  method  observed  in 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  but  the 
Court  of  Rome  having  the  greatest  interest  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  this  method  was  rejected, 
and  the  points  both  of  faith  and  discipline 
were  determined  by  a  majority  of  persons. 
This  will  explain  why  it  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  disagree  concerning 
the  number  of  General  Councils.  The  latter 
reject  all  those  held  after  Papal  domination 
became  an  established  fact.  Thus,  while 
Roman  Catholics  count  twenty,  Protestants 
allow  but  six  General  Councils.  But  even 
concerning  these  twenty  there  are  divergence- 
of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church,  for  while 
the  Gallican  Church  accepts  the  whole  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Rome  only  receives  the 
last  sessions.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of 
Provincial  Councils,  numbering  not  less  than 
1,442.  The  twenty  General  Councils  recog 
nised  by  the  Roman  Church  are  the  following, 
We  note  as  shortly  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
their  deliberations:  — 

1.  Nice,  A.D.  325.  —  Called  by  Constantine 
to  determine  the  Arian  controversy,  and  at 
tended  by  318  bishops;  it  drew  up  the  Nicene 
Creed.  [CREEDS;  HOMOOUSION;  ATHANASII-S.; 
ARIL-S  ;  NIC/ISA.]  This  Council  declared  that 
the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity,  and  is  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father.  A  vivid  account  of  this  great  Council 
and  of  the  principal  members  of  it  is  given  in 
Dean  Stanley's  Eastern  Church. 


2.  Constantinople. — In  his  zeal  again 
Apollinaris  had  denied  that  our  Lord  had  t 
real  human  soul,  asserting,  in  fact,  that  tin 
Divinity  supplied  its  pkce.  [APOLLINAKIANS.' 
And  MACEDOMUS  (q.v.)  had  carried  Arianisn 
on  to  a  denial  of  the  personality  of  the  •  Hob 
Ghost.  This  Council  was  called  in  381  by  Theo 
dosius  the  Great  to  examine  these  questions 
It  re-affirmed  and  enlarged  the  Nicene  (>ee« 
[CREEDS],  and  declared  "  the  true  body  am 
reasonable  soul"  of  Christ.     Constantinopl 
was  recognised  as  the  second  Metropolitan  set 
and  arranged  Oriental  affairs  without  refer 
ence  to  the  West.     By  the  canons  2-G  of  thi 
Council  the    rights   of    Metropolitans    wer 
enlarged. 

3.  tiphesus. — Called  to  settle  the  Nestoria 
Controversy.     [NESTORIANS;  CYRIL.]     Abot 
200  bishops  were  present.     The  decision  o 
the  word  THEOTOKOS  (q.v.)  was  an  affinm 
tion  of  the  truth  that  our  Lord,  being  Gc 
and  man,  is  "  not  two,  but  one  Christ,"  th; 
He  is  indivisible,  and  His  two  natures  froi 
His  conception  in  the  womb  inseparable. 

4.  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451. — Subject:  theEut; 
chian     controversy.       [EUTYCHIANS.]       Tl 
Council  affirmed  that  Christ,  being  one  Perso: 
is  yet  of  two  distinct  natures,  inseparable,  to.- 
unmixed.    This  Council  sanctioned  the  Pati 
archal  and  Metropolitan  constitution  of  tH 
Catholic  Church.     The  legates  of  the  Pope  - 
Rome,   Leo,   had    the    presidency,    but    t] 
Council  declared  Constantinople  on  an  equali 
with  Rome,  in  spite  of  Leo's  protests. 

5.  Second  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  55 
— Called  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  put  ; 
end  to  the  troubles  and  divisions  occasion 
by  the  "Three  Chapters"  [MONOPHYSITB 
and  also  to  the  ORIGEMSTIC  CONTROVERSY. 

6.  Third  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  6£ 
— Known  as  the  Council  in   Trullo,  liecai 
held  in  the  chamber  called  Trullus.     [Mo> 

TH  ELITES.] 

7.  Second  Council  of  JYtVv,  A.D.  787.     [Ico> 
CLASTIC  CONTROVERSY.] — This  Council,  besit 
its  decision  on  the  Iconoclast  question,  f 
bade  the  election  of  bishops  by  princes,  and  ( 
joined  that  candidates  for  bishoprics  should 
examined  in   the   Psalms,    Gospels,   Paul: 
Epistles,  and  Canon  Law. 

8.  Fourth    Council   of    Constantinople. — ^ 
come  here  to  a  dispute  between  the  Roir 
and  Greek  Churches,  for  there  are  really  t 
Councils:  the  first,  held  in  869,  is  rejected 
the  Greek  Church ;  the  second,  held  in  879 
rejected  by  the  Roman.    [PnoTius;  FILIOG 

CONTROVKKSY.] 

9.  first  l.nttrnn  Council — So  called  beca 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  L:i*. 
Rome,  A.D.   1122.     By   this   time  the  Pa 
claims   were   at    their    height.      Th 
question  of  the  day   was   the    IN\I-TITI 
(q.v.).     The  Council  decided  it,  and  conlirr 
the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

10.  Second  Later  an,  A.D.  1139,  of  one  th 
sand  bishops.     An  endeavour  to  restore 
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uity  of  the  Church,  which  was  now  broken 
y  the  schisms  of  East  and  West.  Arnold 
f  Brescia  condemned.  [ARNOLDISTS.] 

11.  Third  Later  an,  1179,  enforced  ecclesi- 
stical  discipline,  and  anathematised  the  Al- 
igenses  (q.v.). 

12.  Fourth  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  set  forth  and 
motioned  the  whole  scheme  of  Papal  doctrine 
ad  polity  formulated  by  Innocent  III.,  in 
iventy  decrees.    Permutation  of  Punishment, 
ndulgences,    Works  of  Supererogation,  and 
'ransubstantiation  were  decreed ;  new  Orders 
'ere  forbidden,  the  extirpation   of  heretics 
'as    demanded,    and    fresh    crusades    were 
3t  on  foot  against  the  Moslems  and  Albi- 
enses. 

13.  Lyons,    A.D.    1245,   to    determine    the 
uarrel  between  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the 
,mperor  Frederick  II.    [PAPAL  POWER.]   The 
Jmperor,  having    been  excommunicated  by 
ope  Gregory  IX.  in   1239,  had  next   year 
irried  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.     Innocent 
ow  demanded  his  dethronement,  which  was 
renounced.      In  consequence,  Louis  IX.  of 
'ranee,  and  many  French  and  other  bishops, 
roke  with  the  Pope,  and  this  Council  is  not 
jceived  by  the  Gallican  Church. 

14.  Second  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1274,  passed  de- 
-ees  upon  the  election  of  the  Pope  by  the 
enclave  of  Cardinals;  restricted  the  Mciuli- 
int  Orders  to   four.     The  Greek  Emperor, 
lichael  Palaeologus,  sought  for  union  with 
le  Latin  Church :  the  Council  recognised  the 
'rimacy,  but  retained  the  Greek  Creed  and 
aturgy.     But  the   hope   of  union  was   de 
rated,  and  in  1282  both  sides  uttered  fresh 
nathemas. 

15.  Vienne  (Gaul),  1311.— Suppression  of 
le  TEMPLARS  (q.v.). 

16.  Constance,  1414-18.   [PAPAL  SCHISM.]  — 
lore  than  150  high  dignitaries  and  1,800  of 
ie  clergy  attended.     The  last  sessions,  under 
'ope  Martin  V.,  are  received  as  the  sixteenth 
'ouncil   by   Rome,   the    whole    by   France. 
lartyrdom  of  Huss  (q.v.). 

17.  Basle,  A.D.    1431.— Called  to  reconcile 
ie  Hussites,  and  to  reform  abuses,     lie-uf- 
rmed  the  claim  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
)  be  above  the  Pope.     The  first  twenty-five 
?ssions  only  are   received  by  Rome.     Pope 
lugene  IV.  adjourned  the  Council  to  Ferrara, 
ien  to  Florence,  but  the  majority  remained  at 
;asle,  and  the  Councils  mutually  excommuni- 
ited  each  other.     liasle  deposed  Eugene  and 
lected  another  Pope,  but  without  avail,  and 
ie  Council  gradually  died  out.    At  Florence, 
•(ish    articles   of   re-union   with   the    Greek 
1  lurch  were  framed,  but  without  avail. 

'  18.  Fifth  Lateran,  1512-18.  —  Convoked 
y  Julius  II.  Useless  attempts  at  Church 
^form  were  made.  A  concordat  between 
'ope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  was  adopted,  re- 
f  alingthe  Pragmatic  Sanction.  [CONCORDAT.] 
19.  Trent,  called  by  Paul  III.,  May  22nd, 
r>42 ;  after  long  (May,  was  at  length  formally 
pened  on  Dec.  13th,'  1545.  The  first  session 


ended  Jan.  7th,  1546;  it  was  transferred  to 
Bologna  from  March  12th,  1547,  to  Sept.  17th, 
1549;  resumed  at  Trent  May  1st,  1551,  till 
April  28th,  1552,  when  it  was  suspended  for  ten 
years.  The  first  Papal  legates  were  Dei  Monte 
(afterwards  Pope  Julius  III.),  Corvinus,  and 
Reginald  Pole.  The  votes  were  taken,  not 
by  nations,  as  at  Basle,  but  by  numbers.  The 
Protestants  refused  to  join  it ;  the  Italian 
bishops  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
were  often  violently  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
and  French.  The  objects  were  declared  to 
be  discipline,  peace,  and  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  In  1546  the  Decrees  on  the  Canon 
on  Tradition  were  passed.  The  next  Decrees 
were  on  Original  Sin,  Justification,  and  the 
Sacraments  (in  1547),  the  Eucharist,  Penance, 
etc.  (1551).  The  result  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Ultramontane  party.  [TRENT.] 

20.  The  Vatican,  called  in  December,  1869, 
and  not  yet  concluded,  [PAPAL  INFALLI 
BILITY;  VATICAN.] 

Counsels  of  Perfection.— A  term  of 

the  media'val  casuists  to  express  certain  acts 
and  habits  which  opened  a  way  to  perfect 
holiness,  not  attainable  by  all.  These  acts 
comprised: — 1.  I'oluntary  poverty,  the  dis 
cipline  to  correct  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life.  2.  I't'/wfual  chastity,  in  vir 
ginity  or  widowhood,  based  upon  passa-i  s 
like  Matt.  xix.  11-21 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  32  ;  xix.  29  ; 
Rev.  xiv.  5,  6.  Obrii'fm-r.  not  only  to  the 
laws  of  God,  but  to  those  of  the  Church  and 
of  an  earthly  superior. 

Courayeur,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS.— A 
French  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Canon  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  who  pub 
lished  at  Brussels,  in  1723,  a  treatise  on 
English  Orders,  in  which  he  declared  that  they 
were  certainly  valid.  This  raised  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  among  his  co-religionists 
abroad,  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1776.  He  also  published  a 
French  translation  of  Sarpi's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Courts,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS.] 

Covenant;  Covenanters.— The  im 
portant  document  known  as  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1581,  which  con 
demned  episcopal  government  (under  the  name 
of  "  hierarchy  ")  as  being  not  in  accord  with 
true  Christian  doctrine.  [MELVILLE,  ANDREW.  ] 
James  VI.,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  com 
pelled  to  sign  it,  and  to  enjoin  it  on  his  sub 
jects.  It  was  a -rain  subscribed  in  1590and  1596. 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  to 
establish  the  liturgy  in  Scotland  was  followed 
by  a  riot,  and  an'  organisation  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Confes 
sion,  and  thus  was  established  the  National 
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Covenant.  A  solemn  fast  was  called,  March  1st, 
1638.,  and,  at  a  vast  assemblage  in  the  Church 
of  the  Greyfriars,  this  Covenant  was  eagerly 
subscribed,  and  an  oath  was  taken  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  same  state  and  form  which  it 
had  in  1580.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  this  in  1640,  and  there  was  peace  for 
awhile.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  England,  the  English  Parliament  sent 
a  message  to  the  Scots  that  they  desired  to 
fraternise  with  them  in  religion,  and  accord 
ingly  the  Scotch  Parliament  sent  their 
Covenant  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  It 
was  received  and  sworn  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  by  the  City  of  London,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  parish  regis 
ters  contain  the  entry  of  its  having  been  so 
taken,  and  sometimes  the  names  of  parish 
ioners  are  subscribed  to  the  entry.  After  the 
Restoration,  Parliament  voted  the  whole  pro 
ceeding  illegal,  and  the  Covenant  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

In  Scotland  a  bitter  resistance  was  made  to 
the  Acts  which  thus  treated  the  Covenant. 
The  Scots  had  been  friends  of  Charles  II. 
after  his  father's  execution,  had  supported  him 
against  Cromwell,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
He,  on  his  side,  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  his  tergiversation  and 
treachery  drove  them  almost  to  desperation. 
They  found  diocesan  councils  established  every 
where;  and  in  the  West  Country  four  hun 
dred  ministers  resigned  their  charges  rather 
than  submit.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings  of  their  own,  on  pain  of  death,  and 
attendants  upon  their  ministry  were  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Troops  scoured  the  country,  per 
secuting  the  Covenanters,  as  they  were  called, 
and  they,  on  their  side,  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  The  struggle  lasted  until  the  acces 
sion  of  William  III.,  when  Presbyterianism 
was  established  in  Scotland.  For  the  further 
movements  of  the  partisans  of  the  Covenant, 
see  CAMEKONIANS. 

Coverdale,  MILES,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  1487,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  an  Augustinian  monk.  In  1 5 14  he  took 
Holy  Orders.  About  the  year  1526  the  doc 
trines  of  the  German  Reformers  excited  great  at 
tention  at  Cambridge,  and  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  them  at  a  house  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  some  of  the  principal  colleges,  which 
house  was  in  consequence  nicknamed  Ger 
many.  One  of  the  visitors  was  Coverdale,  and 
as  early  as  1528  he  spoke  publicly  against  the 
mass,  the  worship  of  images,  and  confession  to 
priests.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early  period 
to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  he 
was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  1530  he  fled 
to  the  Low  Countries  to  escape  persecution,  and 
while  there,  assisted  Tyndall  in  his  translation. 
Before  Tyndall  was  put  into  prison,  Coverdale 
appears  to  have  removed  to  Germany,  where 


he    pursued    his    labour   of   translating   tin 
Bible,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  gave  him  tkt 
living  of  Bergzabern,  on  the  Rhine.     Thence 
he  seems    to  have    gone    to   Zurich,   as   r 
is    supposed   his   first   edition   of   the  wholt 
Bible    was   printed   there;  on  the  last  pag» 
it    is    stated    to    have    been    "  printed    ii 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1535,  and  finished  th« 
4th  day  of  October."     It  was   dedicated  t 
King  Henry  VIII.    Soon  after  its  appuaranc 
in  print  Cromwell  issued  injunctions  to  thi 
clergy,  by  the  authority  of   the  king,   tha 
every  parish  should   provide  a  copy  of  th» 
whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  to  b 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church  before  th* 
following    1st    day   of    August,    1536,   "fc 
every  man  that  will  to  looke  and  read  therein. 
It  is  stated  that  the  king  gave  this  translatio 
of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  bishops  to  pi-rust 
who  alleged  that  there  were  faults  in  it,  bi 
admitted  that  it  maintained  no  heresies.  "  ] 
there  be  no  heresies,''  said  the  king,  "let  itg 
abroad  among  the  people." 

In  1538,  a  quarto  New  Testament  in  ti 
Vulgate    Latin,    with    Coverdale's    Englisi 
was    printed   with    the   king's   licen 
the   end  of  this  year  he  went  abroad  aga: 
on    the   business   of    a  new   edition  of  tl.' 
Bible.      Grafton,   the  printer,   had  obtaim 
permission  from  the  King  of  France,  at  tta 
request  of  the  King  of  England,  to  print 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  sk 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  better  quality  ai   i 
lower  price  of  paper  in  that  country.*  B 
notwithstanding  the   royal  licence,  the  I 
quisition  interposed,  and  the  printers  and  tht 
employers,  with  Coverdale,  who  was  the  cc 
rector  for  the  press,  were  summoned  befc    i 
the  Inquisition,  the  whole  impression  of  2,5 
copies  being  seized   and   condemned  to  t    I 
flames.     But  the  avarice  of  the  officer  w 
superintended  the  burning,  induced  him  to  s 
some  chests  of  them  as  waste  paper,  and  tl 
many  copies  were  preserved.    Some  of  th- 
were  recovered   by   the  English  proprietc 
and  brought  to    London   with   the  press 
types,  and  printers,  by  which  means  Graft 
and   Whitchurch   were  enabled    to  print, 
1539,  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible,  in  wh 
Coverdale  again  compared  the  former  tra 
lations  with  the  Hebrew,  and  made  correcti* 
in  many  places,  he  being  the  chief  overseer 
the  work.  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Covt  rda 
hearers  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  informs  us  that 
took  an  opportunity  in  his  sermon  to  deft 
his   translation  against    some  slanderous 
ports  then  raised  against  it,  confessing  " 
he  himself  now  saw  some  faults,  which,  if 
might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  1 
done  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  hr  *h<i 
amend  ;  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  tfc 
was  none  maintained  in  his  translation." 
was  not  molested   during  the  Lit  IT  years 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  although  he  1 
not  to  defend  the  memory  of  Dr.  Barnes,  ^ 
had  been  his  old  tutor  at  Cambridge,  and  \ 
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d  been  put  to  death.  It  is  probable  that  he 
,s  held  in  estimation  at  court  for  his  piety, 
•  he  was  made  almoner  of  Queen  Catharine 
rr,  and  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the 
raphrase  of  Erasmus  of  the  New  Testament, 
dch  was  carried  forward  under  her  intiuence. 
j  wrote  also  a  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
.mans.  In  1547  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
oss  with  such  effect  against  certain  Ana- 
ptists  that  they  are  said  to  have  recanted 
AT  opinions. 

When  Lord  Russell  was  sent  to  quell  the 
jelhon  in  Devonshire  and  the  West  of 
igland,  in  1549,  Coverdale  was  appointed 
attend  him  and  preach  to  the  people, 
dch  produced  so  great  an  impression  th;tt 
was  deemed  desirable  he  should  remain 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
isequently  made  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of 
eter,  and  in  August,  1551,  was  consecrated 
Cranmer.  In  his  licence  of  entry  upon  the 
hopric,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
ig,  Edward  VI.,  had  promoted  him  "on 
•ount  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in 
•inity,  and  his  unblemished  character."  At 
s  time  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  unable 
pay  the  first  fruits  which  were  due  to  the 
3wn,  and  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
hbishop,  remitted  them.  He  exerted  himself 
promote  religion  in  his  diocese,  preached 
•ry  Sunday  and  holy-day,  and  delivered  a 
inity  lecture  twice  a  week  in  one  or  other 
the  churches  of  Exeter.  On  the  accession 
Mary,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and 
own  into  prison  for  two  years,  but  \\ 
gth  released,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
ng  of  Denmark,  one  of  whose  chaplains  had 
;n  married  to  Coverdale's  wife's  sister,  and 
1  interested  himself  with  that  king  in  his 
our.  During  his  confinement  he  joined 
'h  Bishops  Hooper,  Farrar,  and  others,  in 
bliahinga  Confession  of  Faith.  On  his  release 
went  to  Denmark,  where  the  king  desired 
a  to  remain ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
iach  in  the  Danish  language,  he  proceeded 
Geneva,  where  he  collaborated  with  some 
ier  English  exiles  in  translating  and  pub- 
ling  what  is  usually  termed  the  d 
'>k.  Of  this  translation  it  is  said  there 
re  above  thirty  editions  printed,  mostly 
England,  between  the  years  1560  and  1616. 
3n  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Coverdale 
urned  to  Kn-land,  but  at  Geneva  he 
1  imbibed  a  dislike  to  ecclesiastical  habits 
1  ceremonies,  which  prevented  his  restora- 
n  to  his  bishopric,  or  the  offer  of  any 
er  preferment  for  some  time.  In  1559, 
vever,  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the 
;'ce  at  which  the  Court  was  then  accustom.  ••! 
attend  public  worship,  and  he  assisted 
I  >  at  the  consecration  of  Parker  as  Arch- 
hop  of  Canterbury,  but  refused  to  put 
1  the  customary  episcopal  habits  for  the 
|  asion,  and  wore  only  a  black  cloth  gown. 
'  ndal,  Bishop  of  London,  was  much  at- 
hed  to  him,  and  expressed  his  concern  that 
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he  should  be  left  without  the  means  of  sup 
port  in  his  old  age.  Through  his  influence, 
the  bishopric  of  Llandaff  was  offered  to  Cover- 
dale  in  1563,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  Grindal 
then  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  but  his  poverty  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of 
induction,  and  could  not  have  taken  possession 
had  they  not  been  remitted.  He  entered  upon 
his  charge,  and  officiated  regularly  for  about 
two  years,  when  he  resigned  it,  but  still  con 
tinued  to  preach  occasionally.  In  1564  he  pub 
lished  Certain  most  godly,  fruitful,  and  com 
fortable  letters,  of  such  true  saints  and  holy 
martyrs  of  God  as,  in  the  late  bloody  persecution 
here  icithin  this  realm,  gave  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel:  written  in  the 
time  of  their  affliction  and  cruel  imprisonnn  tit. 
They  were  chiefly  written  by  Cranmer.  Ridley, 
Hooper,  Taylor,  Saunders,  'Philpot,  Bradford, 
AVhittell,  and  Careless,  but  a  few  were  added 
from  other  persons.  Coverdale  li  nltotheage 
of  eighty-one  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
ii'  ar  the  Exchange,  London,  on  Feb.  19th, 
1568.  Coverdale  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  transla 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  the  Knglish  language. 
Tyndall,  Rogers,  and  Frith  had  all  died  in 
the  flames — Tyndall,  at  Antwerp  in  15;j(i ; 
Rogers,  the  first  of  the  martyrs  who  were 
put  to  death  in  England  under  Mary,  in 
April,  1555  ;  Frith  in  the  July  following. 

Cowl  (Lat.  cnculla}. — The  hood  which  the 
monk  draws  over  his  head,  and  which,  by 
entirely  covering  all  but  his  face,  prevents 
him  from  seeing  anything  but  what  is  in 
front  of  him.  As  the  hood  was  thus  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  monk's  dress,  the 
phrase  "taking  the  cowl"  came  to  mean 
entering  the  monastic  life. 

Cowper,  WILLIAM  (1731-1800).— One  of 
the  chief  religious  poets  of  England,  friend  of 
John  Newton,  and  co-author  with  him  of  the 
dim  >i  II  iimns,  some  of  which  have  won  abiding 
popularity. 

Cramp  Rings. — The  ancient  claim  of 
English  royalty  to  cure  scrofula  (or  "king's 
evil")  by  touch  is  pretty  well  remembered, 
but  less  is  now  known  of  the  similar  claims 
with  regard  to  epilepsy  and  cramp.  This, 
however,  was  not  by  touch,  but  by  the  blessing 
of  certain  finger-rings  of  gold  or  silver,  which 
were  then  distributed  to  the  patients ;  or  in 
some  cases  persons  would  take  a  quantity,  and 
distribute  them  as  occasion  arose.  (See  Notes 
a, nl  V""'"'S  5th  Ser.,  ix.  514.) 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  contemporary 
with  the  Norman  Conquest.  Edward  the  Con- 
feesorbequeathed  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  St.  John  the 
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Kvangelist.  This  ring,  being  laid  up  in  the 
Abbey,  was,  on  account  of  the  king's  saintly 
character,  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  such 
diseases  as  cramp  and  epilepsy  ;  and  when  it 
became  an  acknowledged  doctrine  that  the 
Kings  of  England  had  inherited  Edward's 
miraculous  powers,  they  not  unnaturally 
began  to  bless  rings  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  his. 

The  rings  were,  in  after  times,  annually 
blessed  on  Good  Friday,  and  were  made,  as 
the  household  books  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Edward  IV.  show,  of  the  gold  and  silver 
offered  by  the  king  to  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  earliest  Office  now  extant  for  blessing 
and  consecrating  these  rings  is  a  Latin  i'<>nu, 
used  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  A.D.  1554, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  Burnet's  History 
of  the  lit  far  mat  ion.  Coll.  of  Records,  II.,  ii.  -•'), 
and  in  Wilkin's  Cone  ilia,  iv.  103.  It  consists 
of  the  recital  of  the  67th  and  103rd  Psalms, 
with  appropriate  collects ;  after  which  the 
rings  were  consecrated  by  rubbing  between 
the  Sovereign's  hands,  with  the  following 
prayer :  — 

"  Hallow,  O  Lord,  these  rin?s  ;  sprinkle  them  in 
Thy  goodness  with  the  dew  of  Thy  blessing,  and  con 
secrate  them  by  the  rubbing  of  our  hunds,  which, 
for  the  manner  of  our  ministry,  Thou  hast  deigned 
to  sanctify  by  the  outward  pouring  of  holy  oil ;  that 
that  which  the  nature  of  the  metal  cannot  perform, 
by  the  greatness  of  Thy  grace  may  be  effected  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Holy  water  was  then  poured  on  the  rings, 
with  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  their  work,  and 
the  service  ended  with  a  doxology. 

Queen  Mary  was  the  last  to  perform  the  cere 
mony  ;  about  1685  the  office  used  by  her  was 
translated  for  James  II.,  but  never  used. 
This  was  first  printed  in  1792,  in  a  forgotten 
work  called  The  Literary  Museum,  edited  by 
Francis  Godolphin  Waldron  (an  actor) ;  then 
in  Pegge's  Curialia  Miscellanea  (1818)  ;  and 
afterwards  in  Maskell's  Monutnenta  Kitualia 
(1847),  iii.  335,  and  Stephens'  Common  Prayer 
u-ith  Notes  (1850),  ii.  921  ;  but  as,  unlike  the 
Healing  of  the  Evil,  the  ceremony  was  never 
used  by  our  Protestant  kings,  the  office  was 
never  added  to  the  Prayer  Book,  as  that  for 
the  healing  was. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  superstition  in  some 
parts  of  England  that  these  very  diseases  of 
cramp  and  epilepsy  are  to  be  cured  by  the 
wearing  of  certain  silver  rings;  it  may 
possibly  be  a  survival  of  the  belief  in  the 
old  cramp  rings.  If  so,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  whimsical  addition 
that  the  ring  must  be  made  of  nine  sixpences 
begged  from  nine  young  people  of  a  sex 
opposite  to  the  patient's. 

Cranmer,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Aslac- 
ton,  near  Nottingham,  July  2nd,  1489,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent,  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,of  Willoughby| 
Notts.  The  eldest  son  was  John  of  As- 


lacton,  whose    descendants  were   afterwarc 
represented    by   the    Chesters   of    Chichele- 
extinct  1769;  the  third  was   Edmund,  Arc! 
deacon  of  Canterbury  1534,  prebendary  154 
deprived      15.') 4.        Thomas     (  'raimn  : 
died  in  his  son's  early  years ;  and  after  8 
early   education  at  Aslacton,  under  a  "  ru< 
parish  clerk,"  the  future  archbishop  was  so 
by  his    mother    in    1503    to    Jesus    College 
Cambridge.      He  was   elected   a    Fellow 
Jesus,  but  shortly  married  one  of  the 
at     a    neighbouring     inn,    the     "Dolphin 
then  opposite  Jesus   Lane ;    upon  which  ] 
left  college,  and  became  a  lecturer  al    M  , 
dalen.      His  wife,  however  (with  her  chile 
»1  ifil  before  his  year  of  grace  was  out,  and '. 
therefore  retained  his  fellowship  ;  returning 
,J.  sus  ( Jollege,  he  took  holy  orders  about  15'2 
assumed  his  D.D.  in  1523,  became  Divini 
L><  turer  and  an   Examiner   of    Theologu 
Graduates,  and  in  1525  rereived   the  Arc 
deaeonry  of  Taunton.     In  the  same  year 
eanonry  of  Christ  Church  was  offered  him  " 
\Volsey,  just  then  founding  that   college 
Oxford,  but  this  he  declined. 

In    1527,   though   it   had    been  private 
mentioned  earlier,  the  divorce  of  Henry  VI] 
from  Queen  Catharine  began  to  be  public 
considered.      Among   the   king's    i\\ 
was  to  consult  six  D.D.'s  of  Oxford  and  » - 
of  Cambridge,  and  after  them  the  bishops, 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.     On  the  fonr 
of  these  committees  it  is  said  that  Crann 
would  have  been  placed,  but  he  happened 
be  at  the  time  out  of  residence,  and  thus  ! 
concern  in  the  business  was  deferred.     Ho 
ever,  in  1528  and  1529,  as  is  now  shown 
Mr.  Brewer,  Cranmer  was  chaplain  to  V  i 
count  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father ;  a 
in  the  latter  year,  having  left  Cambridge 
reason  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  or  swe 
he  went  down  to  the  house  of  his  nice--,  31 
Cressy,  at  Waltham,  with  two  of  her  sons  ^ 
were  his   pupils   at  Cambridge.      The  ki 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  being  near  Waltham  o 
progress  (on  which  he  had  started  after 
vain  attempt  to  get  his  marriage  annulled 
the  Papal  legate),  Edward  Fox,  his  secreta 
and   Stephen  Gardiner,    his   chaplain  (aft 
wards  Bishop  of  Winchester),  were  lodged 
Mrs.  Cressy's  house.     The  divorce  being  ( 
cussed,  Cranmer  gave  advice  that  the  k 
should    not    only    do    as    the    bishops  1 
advised   before,   obtain   the  opinions  of 
Universities  of  Europe,  but  follow  this  up 
holding  a  court  in  England   (Hook's  Lif< 
('runnier,   II.,  i.  438)— should,   in   fact,  t. 
matters  into  his  own  hands.  Henry,  on  hear 
this,  made  a  remark  which  is  variously  gh 
either  that  "  the  man  had  tho  right  sow  by 
ear,"  or  "  the  sow  by  the  right  ear."   Cram 
was  sent  for  to  Court,  made  a  royal  chapl; 
and  ordered  to  write  a  book  in  favour  of 
divorce.     For  this  purpose  he  went  down 
the  house  of  his  first  patron,  Lord  Rochf 
(now  Earl  of  Wiltshire),  who  had  lately  bt 
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.ndalously  enough  as   Anne's  father,  am- 

•ssador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  the 

'orce ;  the  Emperor  was  Catharine's  sister's 

i,  and  of  course  unfavourable  to  it.     At  the 

Ts  house   Cranmer  compiled    a    treatise, 

ich  has   never  yet  been  printed,    though 

met  has  given  the  heads  of  chapters  in  the 

lection  of  records   (ii.   36)   attached  to  his 

story  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  by  these 

ids  a  most  important  fact  is  demonstrated, 

i  a  very   unfavourable   light    thrown   on 

miner's    character — namely,    that    Henry 

i  connected  himself  unlawfully  with  Anne's 

er  sister  (this  is  proved  also  from  other 

irces),  and  that  Cranmer  knew  this,  and 

iberately  set  himself  to  prove  that  it  did 

:  affect   the    re-marriage    of   Henry    with 

ne  !    This  book  being  written  in  pursuance 

the  resolve  to  obtain  University  opinion, 

mmer,    Fox,    and    Gardiner   went    up   to 

[abridge  to  deal  with  the  mutter  there,  and 

March  9th,  1530,  a  grace  of  the  Senate 

s  passed  agreeing  with  the  king's  wishes. 

ford  gave    Henry  much  more  trouble,  and 

;  M.A.'s  would  have  beaten  him  after  all  if 

.  had  not  obtained  from  Archbishop  \Var- 

'.  a,    the    Chancellor,    an     unconstitutional 

:  cript  excluding  them  from  the  Convocation. 

1  is  being  done,  the  D.D.'s  and  B.D.'s,  on 

.  ril  8th,  obediently  passed  the  desired  decree. 

1  mmer,  now  thoroughly  embarked   in  the 

3  tter,  was  despatched  abroad,  with  the  Earl 

•  Wiltshire,  "  to   dispute,"  as  Strype  says, 

'  le  matrimonial  matters  of  his  majesty  at 

'is,     Rome,    and    other     places."       Such 

<  aions  as  the  king  desired  were  obtained 
J  )  from  the  Italian  and  French  Universities, 
1     in   a  less  scrupulous   way   than  in   the 

<  e  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  there  is 
« dence  that  bribery  was   in  this  case  used 
j  3  Christian  Ronotitn-nncer,  April,  1868,  "  Re- 
]  t  on  Venetian  Archives  "]  ;  and  the  next 
' -r  (1531)   Cranmer  proceeded  as  sole  am- 
1  sador  to   Charles  V.  on  the  subject  ;  for 
1  *    he    had    special    letters    patent,    dated 
« i.  24th.     With  the  Emperor  he,  of  course, 

t  with  no  success,  but  with  the  minor 
|  rman  princes  he  had  some.  At  Nuremberg, 
i 1532,  he  took  to  wife  Anne  (or  Margaret), 
i  ce  to  the  wife  of  Andreas  Hosemann,  now 

<  led  Andrew  Osiander,  the  Protestant  Re- 
\  mer ;    she  followed  him    to    England  in 

;4,  but  in  1539  returned  to  Germany  when 

<  'ical  celibacy  was  again  enforced  by  the 
i  ctionary  «  Six  Articles  ;  "  in  1547,  when  it 
1  ame  a  second  time  legal,  she  came  back  to 
J?land;    she    survived    Cranmer,    and   re- 
i*  tried  first  Edward  Whitchurch  the  printer, 
'<  i  then  one  Bartholomew  Scott. 

)n  Aug.  23rd,  1532,  Archbishop  Warham 
( i,  and  the  king  instantly  resolved  that 

<  inmer  should    be    archbishop.      Cranmer 
J  *  loth   to    receive    the    archbishopric,   as 
|  must  still  do,  from  the  Pope,  but  Henry 
1  istmg,  he  consented ;    the  necessary  bulls 
Ve  obtained   from  the  Pope,  and  he    was 


consecrated  at  Westminster,  March  30th,  1533, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St. 
Asaph.  In  taking  the  customary  oaths  to  the 
Pope,  he  publicly  protested  that  he  understood 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the 
king.  The  probability  is  that  his  petition, 
dated  April  llth,  to  exercise  his  office  in 
bringing  the  divorce  suit  to  an  end,  had  been 
agreed  on  with  Henry,  who  of  course  at  once 
granted  it.  But  Henry  had  married  Anne 
T.oleyn  already,  and  Cranmer  knew  that  he 
hail  done  so.  Henry  and  Catharine  finally 
separated,  on  July  14th,  1531,  when  the 
king  publicly  installed  Anne  in  her  place. 
In  the  last  month  of  1532  marriage  became 
n«-r,->siry  at  all  risks;  and  it  was  therefore 
performed  on  Jan.  25th,  1533,  Elizabeth 
being  born  on  the  7th  of  the  following 
September.  The  earlier  date  of  Nov.  14th, 
1532,  assigned  for  the  marriage  by  some 
writers,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Cranmer  declared  nullity  of  marriage  be 
tween  lltnry  and  Catharine  on  May  23rd, 
1533;  on  the  28th  he  confirmed  that  between 
Henry  and  Anne,  and  on  June  1st  (Whit 
sunday)  he  crowned  Anne  queen. 

We  may  now  turn  t«.  the  pleasanter  subject 
of  what  Cranmer  did  for  the  Reformation. 
For  one  of  the  chief  of  his  services  to  this 
cause,  his  edition  of  the  BIBLE,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  heading.  Another  thing 
greatly  to  his  credit  is  his  attempt  to  dis 
suade  the  Crown  from  annexing  the  monastic 
property,  which,  he  would  have  had  remain 
in  great  measure  to  the  Church  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  Cathedral  Schools  of  Divinity. 
The  chief  publications  on  which  he  was  en 
gaged  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign, 
were  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man  of  1537,  and  its  revision, 
the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  of  1543:  all 
more  or  less  copious  expositions  of  doctrine, 
which  were  reprinted  in  one  volume  (1825),  by 
Bishop  Lloyd  of  Oxford,  under  the  title 
l-'i,riii>ilarics  of  Faith.  In  these  two  last- 
mentioned  years  articles  of  heresy  were  pre 
pared  against  Cranmer  by  his  own  chapter, 
and  again  even  by  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  afterwards  retracted,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  favour  with  the  king. 

Henry  VIII.  died  on  Jan.  28th,  1547, 
and  in  his  son's  reign  the  Reformation  pro 
ceeded  rapidly  by  the  successive  publication 
of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  (1547) ;  the  Order 
of  Communion  (1548)  ;xthe  two  Prayer  Books  of 
1549  and  1552  ;  and  the  Articles  of  Religion 
of  1552,  in  all  of  which  Cranmer  had  a 
hand ;  the  "  Articles "  were  founded  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  "Thirteen," 
which  he  had  drawn  up  some  years  before 
for  an  intended  negotiation,  not  then  carried 
out,  with  the  foreign  Reformers.  In  1550 
was  published  Cranmer's  principal  work, 
A  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament,  which  he  followed  up  in 
the  next  year  with  a  Vindication  against 
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an  answer  which  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winches 
ter  had  put  forth ;  in  the  same  year  he 
deprived  this  bishop  for  his  anti-Reformation 
doctrines,  as  he  had  in  1549  deprived  Bishop 
Bonner. 

Before  his  death,  on  July  6th,  1553, 
Edward,  by  letters  patent  dated  June  21st, 
1553,  had  settled  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  next  Protestant  heir  after  the  king's  sister 
Elizabeth  (who  was  considered  as  illegitimate), 
and  her  own  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk ; 
but  afterwards  the  influence  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane's  husband,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
pass  the  duchess  over.  Lady  Jane  was  pro 
claimed  on  July  10th,  an<l  ('runnier  was  on 
her  side ;  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  it  be 
came  clear  that  she  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  establishing  herself,  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Mary.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  might  have  been  leniently  dealt  with, 
for  though  his  name  was  down  for  trial 
for  high  treason,  he  was  not  actually  tried 
till  passion  led  him  to  use  some  words  con 
cerning  the  Mass  which  enraged  the  queen. 
He  was  then  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(his  see  thus  becoming  legally  vacant),  com 
mitted  to  the  Tower  on  Sept.  14th,  and 
condemned  for  high  treason  on  Nov.  13th. 
But  his  life  was  spared,  in  the  hope  that 
if  he  could  be  attached  to  Mary's  party  he 
might  be  of  use  in  the  re-conversion  of  Eng 
land,  and  he  remained  a  few  months  in  the 
Tower.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  pro 
ceed  against  him  for  heresy,  and  the  name  of 
a  disputation  was  given  to  what  was  to  be  in 
fact  a  trial,  since  the  disputers  on  the  Romish 
side  held  a  Royal  Commission,  enabling  them 
to  declare  their  opponent  guilty  of  heresy. 
Cranmer,  with  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
was  accordingly  brought  down  to  Oxford, 
March  7th-10th,  1554,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
north  city-gate,  commonly  called  Bocardo. 
(This  was  pulled  down  in  1771 :  see  Annual 
Register,  xiv.  133.)  The  commission  bring 
opened  on  April  14th,  Cranmer  was  con 
demned  of  heresy  on  the  20th ;  but  still  the 
capital  sentence  was  not  executed,  and  he  \\  as 
detained  at  Oxford  for  a  year  and  a  half,  dur 
ing  which  time  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt 
(Oct.  16th,  1555). 

Cranmer,  as  a  Metropolitan,  was  re-tried 
by  a  Papal  commission,  Sept.  12th,  1555,  and 
cited  to  Rome.  Unable,  of  course,  to  appear 
there,  he  was  yet  pronounced  contumacious  for 
not  doing  so ;  was  excommunicated  at  Rome, 
Dec.  4th,  1555,  was  degraded  from  his  orders, 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  on 
Feb.  14th,  1556,  and  was  ordered,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  Feb.  24th,  1556,  to  be  burnt 
as  a  "heretic  and  heresiarch."  Cranmer's 
weakness  during  the  next  month  is  well 
known  :  he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church 
Deanery,  and  here  the  love  of  life  led  him 
to  sign  recantation  aftrr  recantation,  each 
absolute  than  the  last,  till  he  had 


altogether  denied  the  Protestantism  he  h 
embraced.       It    does    not,    however,    appc 
that    even    if    he    had   not  withdrawn   ] 
recantations    they    would    have    saved    1' 
life;   his  withdrawal  of  them  at  the  sta 
is  also  well  known,  and  how  he  first  thrust  J 
"unworthy  right  hand"  into  the  tire.     [Se« 
curious  discussion  on  this  point  in  Note*  a  « 
•s  1st  Ser.,  ix.  392,  5-47,  5(JO.]     "  In  H 
greatness  of  the  flame  he  gave  up  the  ghos  - 
as   Foxe    touchingly   says,   on    March    21  ; 
"" 


Cranmer's  works,  of  which  the  most  i 
portant    is   the  Sacramental   ireutise   alrea 
mentioned,    were    edited    by    the    Rev. 
Jenkyns,   D.D.,  4  vols.,   1833,  and  (for 
Parker  Society)  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox,  2  vo  . 
1844-1846.       Lives  of  him  were  written 
Strvpe  (1694);  Gilpin  (1784);  Todd  (183 
Le  Bas  (1833). 

Crashaw,   RICHARD.  —  Born    in   Lond 
and     educated     ut    the    Charterhouse. 
gained  a  Fellowship  at  Pembroke  Hall,  C& 
bridge,  in  U;:J7.     Hr  was  ordained  in  1641, 
refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  he  was  ejec 
from   his    Frll<>\\>hip,   and  went   to  Frai 
where    he    embraced    the    Roman    Cath 
religion.      Through  the  influence   of   Qu 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained  a  secret  a  iy.- 
to   one   of  the   cardinals  at  Rome,  and 
made  a  canon  of  Loretto.     He  died  in  1(   I 
Crashaw  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  de\nti< 
poetry,  in  a  style  reminding  one  of  Gee 
Herbert.      Ilr  published  a  volume  oi    I. 
P"t  ins  in  1634,  and  in  1646  Canm-n  />><>  - 
tro,  xtcps  to  the  Temple,  and  The  Delights  oj 


Credence  Table.  —  The  small  sido-t 
in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  bread  and  A 
are  placed  at  Holy  Communion  bei 

eonseerati'in.      The   word  has  nothing  t< 
with  the  root  from  which  creed  is  derived, 
its   root  is  that  from  which   the  word  r. 
comes,  while  the  first  letter  ropres-  nts  tin 
fix  //',  familiar  to  German  scholars. 
more's  Notitia  fjtrhnrist'n-a,  p.  383.] 

The  credence  is  confined  to  the  "NVe.* 
Churches.      In   the   East   the   elements 
brought  from  the  "  chapel  of  protht* 
sition)  "  with  a  special  office,  called  the  ( 
of  the  Greater  Entrance  ;  just  us  in  Kiu 
they  have  been,  and  sometimes  are  still,  hiv    - 
from  the  vestry  or  sacristy.      Consider    > 
a  table,  or  a  separate  article  of  furnitui    : 
the  nature  of  a  table,  the  credence  dati    ' 
England  from  after  the  Reformation. 
ancient  credence,  indeed,  of  this  time  i 
remain  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  as  a 
that  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  < 
appears  to  have  been  the  re<  ••  ss  «i  the  j>i>    , 
or  a  shelf  or  bracket  within  it.     In  fact,  ha 
anything  is  known  of  >e|.arate  credenct-    • 
fore  the  time  of  Archbishop  Land  and  Bi    * 
Andrewes  ;  both  these  prelates  used  thei    i 
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:ir  private  chapels,  and  many  were  also 
.ced  in  churches.  A  "  credentia,  or  side- 
ile,"  is  complained  of  by  the  Puritan 
•ines  in  1641  [Card well's  History  of  Con- 
enees,  page  273],  and  most  of  them  dis- 
peared  in  the  civil  wars.  Some,  however, 
tl  remain,  as  one  at  Chipping  Warden, 
th  the  date  1627.  Hickes,  the  Conjuring 
hop,  recommends  them  in  1707,  and  they 
s  now  very  commonly  restored.  As  with 
ny  other  "  ornaments,"  the  courts  have 
•en  various  judgments  about  them:  in 
nlJiHcf  c.  Lu-hfuid  holding  them  illegal,  but 
;al  in  the  later  case  of  Jl'vstirtuti  v.  Liddell. 

Crediton.     [EXETEK.] 

Creeds. — Formal  confessions  of  faith,  so 

led  from  rm/o,  '•  I  believe."  ReiVren. 
t  wanting  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
istence  of  formal  statements  of  the  Christian 
th.  The  tlrpitxit  (puratheke]  which  Timothy 
s  bidden  to  guard,  in  preference  to  the 
>rofane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the 
owlcdge  whicli  is  falsely  so  called  :  "  the 
>d  deposit,  which  lie  was  to  guard  through 
3  indwelling  Jl.ily  Spirit,  and  tin-  putt.m 
sound  words  which  he  had  heard  from  St. 
ul,  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else 
in  formal  and  concise  statements  of  those 
ngs  which  were  m<»>t  surely  believed  in  the 
ristian  Church.  [1  Tim.  vi.  20;  2  Tim. 
13,  14.]  It  may  be  that  we  have  such 
onns  of  sound  words "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-9, 
1'im.  iii.  1(5.  Hebrews  vi.  1,  2. 
Many  of  the  early  Fathers  incidentally 
•ntion  in  their  writings  some  articles  of 
th,  without  hinting  at  any  definite  form  of 
•rds,  but  Iremeus,  writing  about  A.D.  180, 
igen,  Tertulliaii,  and  others,  give  forms 
Apostolic  doctrine  more  or  less  resembling 
3  creeds  subsequently  found  in  use  in  the 
•ly  Christian  Churches,  such  as  those  of 
iiisalem,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
•me.  All  these  creeds  differ  in  length,  and 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
ie  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  commonly 
iled  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  given  by 
ifinus,  a  priest  of  Aquileia,  A.D.  390,  runs 
us:— "I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
g'hty.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son, 
r  Lord ;  Who  was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  crucified  under  Pontius 
late,  and  buried';  the  third  day  He  rose 
ain  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
aven ;  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
ither;  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
ick  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
ply  Church:  the  remission  of  sins;  the 
Direction  of  the  flesh."  The  same  wiiter 
^•es  also  the  creed  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
luileia,  whicli  differs  from  the  above  by 
ding,  after  the  words  Father  Almighty, 
nvisible  and  impassable,"  by  inserting  the 
i>ise,  "descended  into  hell,"  and  by  ending 
th  the  phrase,  "the  resurrection  of  ///;* 
sn.  A  copy  of  the  Roman  Creed,  almost 


identical  with  that  given  by  Rufinus,  has 
been  found  written  in  Greek,  but  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  end  of  King  Athelstan's 
Psalter,  about  the  year  703.  The  form  now  in 
use  in  the  whole  Latin  Church,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  England,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  older  than  that  it  may  be,  although 
then  is  certainly  no  reason  for  attributing  it 
to  the  Apostles. 

The  Niccne  Creed  is  so  called  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  put  forth  with  the 
authority  attaching  to  a  General  Council  at 
Nicsea,  'A.D.  325.  It  is  possible  that  the 
variety  of  forms  observed  in  the  earli<  i 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  great 
measure  through  the  necessity  of  meeting 
errors  prevalent  in  this  or  that  diocese 
by  a  definite  statement  of  the  contrary  tiutli, 
and  it  was  this  nece»ity,  ari>ing  from 
the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  induced  the 
Council  of  Nic;ea  to  adopt,  with  the  addition 
of  the  phrase,  "';/'  one  ,w>/W,///,,  trith  the 
]•'<!(}«  /•„"  the  form  of  creed  submitted  to  them 
by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ca-sirea,  and  of 
ancient  use  in  his  diocese,  and  to  promulgate 
it  as  an  authoritative  rnjt<l" Jiilci.  A  similar 
necessity,  arising  from  the  errors  of  M.K.  - 
donius,  led  the  second  General  Council  of 
( '(.n>tantinoj,le  A.D.  381)  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Nica  a  with  those 
claiiM-s  of  the  creed  which  follow  the  \\ords, 
"and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  clauses, 
however,  were  not  all  drawn  up  now  for  the 
tii.-t  time.  Several  of  them  are  found  in 
creeds  of  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  Nicaca, 
and  their  omission  in  that  document  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  dispute  about  them  at  that 
time. 

The  creed  promulgated  at  Constantinople 
differs  from  that  commonly  called  the  Nicene 
<  'reed  in  our  Liturgy  in  two  points  only.  It 
did  not  contain  the  phrase,  "God  of  God," 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Creed  of  Nicaca, 
and  was  subsequently  restored  in  the  Western 
Church ;  nor  had  it  the  words  "  and  the 
Son"  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  "proces 
sion  of  the  Holy  "Ghost."  [FILIOQUE  CON- 

TROVEUSV.] 

The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  although 
designated  by  this  name  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Antioch  (A.D.  670),  is  almost 
certainly  the  work  of  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek, 
author.  It  is  found  in  Latin  as  early  as  A.D. 
570,  but  the  first  mention  of  a  Greek  copy 
does  not  occur  before  A.D.  1200.  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries,  who  died  A.D.  449,  is  thought,  with 
some  reason,  to  have  been  its  author,  while 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  written  by  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  and  that  the  name  of  Athanasius 
was  appended  to  it  in  mistake  for  thai  of 
Ai  last  at  ins,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  at  that 
time.  [HEUESIKS.] 

The  use  of  creeds  in  the  public  services  of 
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the  Churc'h  was  primarily  confined  to  the 
occasion  of  baptism,  when  in  some  cases  the 
catechumen  repeated  it  as  his  confession  of 
faith,  and  in  others  its  various  clauses  were 
put  to  him  in  the  shape  of  questions — "  Dost 
thou  believe?"  etc.  Subsequently  the  iv.-i- 
tation  of  the  creed  in  the  daily  offices  of  the 
Church  became  a  recognised  custom.  The 
Nicene  Creed  was  first  so  used  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Greek  Church  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  in  the  Western  Church 
about  the  year  589,  but  this  custom  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Church  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  custom  of  turning  to  the  east  during 
the  recitation  of  the  creeds  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  connection  between  the  east  ami 
the  sun-rising.  An  ancient  practice  at  baptism 
was  that  the  catechumen,  when  making  his 
vow  of  renunciation,  turned  towards  the  west, 
the  region  of  darkness,  and  when  profo-in^ 
his  faith,  looked  towards  the  east,  the  quart-  r 
of  light.  In  Poland  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  those  who  carried  swords  to  draw 
them  at  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  to  signify 
that  the  faith  was  to  be  defended  to  tin-  death. 

Crispin  and  Crispinian,  SAINTS, 
brothers,  said  to  be  of  noble  parentage. 
They  came  from  Rome  to  Soissons  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  to  preach  Chris 
tianity  ;  they  made  many  converts,  but  after 
several  years,  on  the  coming  of  the  Kmp<-ror 
into  Gaul,  their  enemies  laid  accusations 
against  them,  and  they  were  brought  before 
the  governor  of  Gaul,  Rictius  Varus,  a  most 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Christians.  By  him 
they  were  condemned,  and  perished  by  the 
sword  about  the  year  287.  St.  Crispin  is 
the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers,  having  worked 
at  that  trade  for  his  own  support.  His  festival 
is  on  Oct.  25th.  A  large  church  was  built  in 
Soissons  in  the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the 
brothers. 

Critici  Sacxi.— A  collection  of  works  on 
Biblical  antiquities  and  interpretation  by 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen 
turies.  It  was  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
a  London  bookseller,  in  9  vols.  folio,  in 
1660,  as  a  supplement  to  Walton's  Polyjlnt 
[WALTON],  and  has  been  reprinted  twice  since. 

Crosier.     [PASTORAL  STAFF.] 

Cross. — This  word  has  so  thoroughly 
acquired  the  meaning  of  two  lines  forming 
angles  with  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  it  does  not  mean  this  of 
necessity.  The  most  ancient  cross  was  a 
stake  to  which  the  malefactor  was  fastened; 
the  arms  and  feet  were  either  tied  with 
cords  or  nailed  to  the  wood,  or  he  was 
impaled  upon  it.  Sometimes,  for  despatch, 
poisons  were  crucified  on  trees.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  kind  of  execution : 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  Proconsul  in 
Africa,  thus  executed  the  priests  of  Saturn 


who  crucified  children.      The  other    ,-ros.x 
which  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  wt 
of  two  sorts;  one  of  tlu'm  was  like  our  X, 
a   saltire   in  heraldry,  and  was   cui 
lh<-'ixxata.       It    is    that    which    we    call  I 
Andrew's    Cross.      Another,    Crux   Commit* 
semi-times  known  as  St.  Anthony's  Cross, *i 
made  like  a  T,  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  bei 
set  upright,  and  anothi-r  liein^  joined  cro-i 
wise   to   it   upon   the  top.     Tin'    third   so 
Crux   Immissa,  had    tin-    cn>»-jiiece    of  w< 
somewhat  below  the  top  of  that  which  stc- 
perpendicularly,   and    this,   amending  to  1) 
r. ••  .  ived  belief  of  Christendom,  was  the  ki 
of  cross  upon  which  the  Saviour  died  for  ' 
sins  of  the  world. 

It  was  long    before  the  cross  bee 
formal  and  official  sign  of   Christianity; 
when   crucilixion  as   a   criminal   punishm< 
was  abolished  by  Constantim,  this  gradua 
took  place,  and  as  such,  the   three  forms 
its  use  \\-hirh  have  existed  for  many  centur. 
and    exist    now,    are    (1)    the     public    ( 
liturgical)   or  private  marking  of    the  ci 
with  a  manual  gesture,  or  the  impressing 
it  on  dedicated  objects,  known  as  the  Sign 
the   Cross;    (2)  the  material  cross  of  marl 
stone,   metal,   or  wood,  used  for  devotio 
purposes,  from  the  large  churchyard  cross 
village  or  market  cross,  through  the  sma  . 
ones  of  church  altars  and  chancel  screens 
the   little  "  pectoral  crosses,"  originally 
mark     of    an    ecclesiastic,     but    now    vf 
indiscriminately;  (3)  the  crucifix,  being 
same  cro>s  Inuring  the  Divine   l-'iirure:  i 
is    dealt    with     in    a     separate    article.      ( 
second  section  may  be  briefly  dismissed :  fi 
the    earliest    times   the   cross    ha>    l-r.-u  u 
in  all  such  ways  as  have  beendescrib< 
stantine,  for  instance,  set  up  la:  i 
the   public    places    of    Constantinople; 
are  altar-crosses  of  much   later  date. 

/  the  Cross,  however,  requires  a  li 
notice.      To   begin  with,  it   is  of  the  n 
primitive  antiquity.     In  the  Church  of  Y. 
land    it    is    only   prescribed   to   be 
Baptism,  but  it  is  used  by  some  at  Holy  ( ' 
munion,  as  well  as  privately,  its  object  be 
"to   remind  a  Christian   of  his  pro: 
This  custom  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian  at 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (de  Cor.  J 
iii.),  and  his  words  show  that  it  was  tht 
perfectly  familiar  thing.     Cyril,  Chrysost 
Augustine,  and  our  own  Venerable  liedo,  all 
tify  to  the  practice.  When  used  simply  for  :• 
a  purpose,  and  not  as  a  symbol  of  p;i 
therefore  of  division,  the  practice  is  d 
by  the  words  of  Hooker,  in  the   foci.  Po 
V.,    Ixv.    9,    10,    11.     There   are  two   bl 
letter  Festivals  of  the  Cro>s  in   the   Kni 
Prayer  Book  : — (a)  the  Invention  (Finding 
the  Cross,  May  3rd,  on  which  is  commei 
ated  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  true  Ci 
on  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  the  Kinj 
Helena  in   326.     She  came  to  Jeiusalcm 
runs  the  story,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  ben; 
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iding  the  site  of  the  Passion,  the  heathens 
,ving  doue  what  they  could  to  hide  it  by 
rowing  stones  and  rubbish  over  it,  as 
3!!  as  by  building  a  temple  to  Venus  on 
1 1  vary.  But  one  aged  Jew  was  found,  an 
itiquary,  who  possessed  some  historical 
emoirs  which  his  ancestors  had  left  him, 
id  by  the  help  of  these  the  site  was  found, 
was  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
ake  a  great  hole  on  the  site  of  an  execution, 
.d  to  cast  into  it  everything  connected  with 
e  act.  Accordingly,  the  Empress  had  the 
aole  spot  excavated,  and  at  a  great  depth 
e  crosses  were  found.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
ustive  dissertations  on  this  story  is  that  of 
irdinal  Newman,  in  his  Essays  on  Ecch-xmx- 
•al  Miracles ;  it  is,  however,  shown  in  the 
mrch  Quarterly  for  July,  1881  (xii.  560), 
at  the  legend  is  but  a  transfer,  and  that  at 
cond-hand,  of  an  earlier  myth.  The  festival 
tes  from  the  eighth  century,  and  is  not 
nerally  observed  on  this  day  by  the  Eastern 
lurch,  which  substitutes  the  Apparition  of 
e  Cross  to  Constantino,  near  R.>me,  in  312  ; 
e  Coptic  branch  of  this  Church  has  the 
vention  on  March  6th,  and  the  Ethiopic 
.  May  4th.  In  England,  thouirh  it  iv- 
lins  as  a  "  black-letter  day,"  its  offices  \\ .  r« 
scarded  at  tin:  Reformation;  the  Saruin 
)istle  and  (Jospi-1  wen-  (ial.  v.  10-12,  vi. 
-14,  and  John  iii.  1-15. 
(b)  The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  or  "  Holy 
•oss  Day,"  Sept.  14th.  This  is  connected 
.th  the  former  feast,  the  Exaltation  com- 
:>morated  being  at  first  that  of  the  cross, 
len  Constantine,  in  335,  dedicated  the 
urch  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  in 
•nour  of  the  Invention,  and  the  feast 
ing  found  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  more 
tention  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  second 
taltation,  in  629,  of  the  same  cross,  when 
covered  from  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
vaders.*  The  Eastern  Church  observes 
e  Invention  also  on  this  day,  and  further 
mmemorates  the  Apparition  again.  In 
igland,  the  feast,  like  that  of  the  Invention, 
is  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  remains 
dy  as  a  "  black-letter  day."  As  such,  with 
e  Invention  and  most  others,  it  first  re- 
feared  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Calendar  of 
61,  and  King  James's  Prayer  Book  of  1604. 
ie  Sarum  Epistle  was  the  same  as  for  the 
ivention,  the  Gospel  John  xii.  31-36. 

Crucifix ;  Crucifixion. — The  cross  used 
r  religious  purposes,  as  mentioned  under 
at  article,  was,  after  a  time,  followed  by 
ie  Crucifix,  or  the  addition  to  it  of  the 
gure  of  our  Saviour.  This,  like  the  simple 

'Though  the  history  of  this  identical  cross  can 
traced  for  a  few  more  years,  it  at  last  vanishes 
>m  sight ;  and  while  scattered  notices  are  found 
other  crosses  claiming  to  be  the  true  Cross,  or 
rtions  of  it,  no  credence  can  be  given  either  to 
em  or  to  the  so-called  relics  which  exist  under 
e  name. 


cross,  was  of  very  various  character ;  the 
earliest  examples  now  known  to  exist,  pro 
bably  of  the  ninth  century,  are  private  and  not 
public  ones :  such  are  the  pectoral  crucifix  of 
the  French  Queen  Theodolinda,  engraved  by 
Smith  (Christian  ^ftfifiMjMV,  *.t\),  and  another 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  of  Our  Lord,  ii.  328. 
It  was,  however,  earlier  than  this'that  crucifixes 
began  to  appear  in  churches,  sometimes  taking 
the  place  of  the  altar-cross,  and,  later  still, 
making  their  way  into  the  construction  of  the 
building  as  the  central  part  of  the  reredos. 
To  the  crucifix,  as  that  to  the  cross,  suc 
ceeded  in  Christian  art  the  CRUCIFIXION  :  that 
is,  the  representation  in  painting  or  sculpture 
of  the  actual  scene  as  an  historical  event.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  it  has  never  been 
held  fitting  to  portray  our  Lord  as  dead. 
Death  was  swallowed"  up  in  victory,  and 
the  Saviour  is  shown  as  living.  In  the 
earliest  examples  there  is  not  even  any 
representation  of  suffering;  the  figure  is 
simply  extended  on  the  cross,  with  head 

erect. 

On  this  subject  Canon  Westeott's  essay  on 
7'/tc  lt<-l<itu»i  nf  Cli n fit «i nit >/  tu  Art,  in  his  com- 
iiu  ntary  on  St.  John's  Epistles,  may  be  con 
sulted. 

Cm  den,  ALEXANDER  (1701-1770). — A 
native  of  Aberdeen,  who  would  have  been 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  but 
for  the  development  of  symptoms  of  the  lunacy 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  In  1732  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  a  corrector  for 
the  press,  and  in  1737  published  his  famous 
<'<»if,rtl<inff.  which  still  holds  its  ground  as 
the  best.  The  anxieties  and  expense  of  pub 
lication  brought  on  such  a  paroxysm  ot  his 
malady  that  he  had  to  be  placed  in  tempo 
rary  confinement,  and  though  his  condition 
improved,  be  was  continually  doinir  and 
writing  strange  things.  But  in  the  matter 
of  his  ('<iii<-ortl<nH-i'}\\*  judirni'-nt  never  deserted 
him.  He  had  undertaken  it  from  no  motive 
but  deep  and  sincere  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that  it  was, 
after  delay,  so  successful  as  to  secure  him  a 
competence  for  life.  He  was  always  a  man 
of  holy,  humble,  devout,  and  benevolent  life  ; 
and  he  was  found  dead  on  his  knees,  in  the 
act  of  prayer. 

Cruets. — Small  vessels  containing  wine 
or  water  for  liturgical  purposes.  In  the 
Primitive  Church  the  wine  used  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  offered  by  the  wor 
shippers,  and  brought  in  cruets  or  flasks.  At 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  the  ancient  custom  is 
said  to  have  been  retained  until  1638. 
"Each  inhabitant,  or  at  least  each  house 
holder,  made  their  own  provision  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  brought  the  same  in  several 
(i  e.  separate)  parcels,  or  divers  pottle  pots." 
Modern  cruets,  made  of  irla-s  more  or  less 
elaborately  mounted,  are  in  use  in  some 
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churches,  and  are  to  be  identified  with  the  "pot 
or  stoup  "  of  Canon  20. 

Crusades. — The  mediaeval  wars  between 
the  Christian  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mahometans,  and  so  called  either  as  brimr 
Wars  of  the  Cross  (Lat.  crux ;  Old  Fr.  C/V/<M 
or  because  all 'who  were  engaged  in  them  wore 
the  badge  of  the  Cross  on  their  anus. 

(1)  The  system  of  pilgrimages  to  the  scenes  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  death  had  been  in  existence 
almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  but  especially  so  since  the  per 
secutions  had  ceased,  and  the  Clnnvh  had 
come  into  favour  with  the  Imperial  power  of 
Rome.  From  that  time  Christ  ian>  began  to 
visit  the  holy  places  in  largo  numbers,  travel 
ling  together  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  society. 
Pilgrim  caravans  were  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  Emperors,  such  as  Justinian,  and  provision 
was  made  for  entertaining  them  hospitably  at 
the  public  expense.  They  became  so  common 
that  every  large  city  in  France  and  Italy  pro 
vided  itself  with  a  hospital  or  hotel  in  Jeru 
salem  or  its  neighbourhood  for  its  own  citizens 
when  on  their  visits  there.  In  A.D.  614 
Chosroes  I.,  the  Persian  invader  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
slaughtered  its  inhabitants.  A  few  years  later 
(A.D.  629),  the  Emperor  Heraclius  recovered  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  but  it  only 
remained  seven  years  in  those  of  the  Christians, 
for  the  forces  of  Mahomet  were  now  spreading 
themselves  all  over  the  East,  and  in  A.D.  637 
Jerusalem  was  compelled  again  to  surrender 
to  the  Caliph  Omar. 

For  about  four  centuries  the  caliphs  and 
their  successors  kept  possession  of  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem.  During  that  period  pilgrimages 
still  continued  to  be  made,  but  under  what 
restrictions  there  is  no  history  to  tell  us. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
however  (A.D.  1010),  Hakem,  the  founder  of 
the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  a  fierce  per 
secutor  of  the  Christians,  and  died  a  dark  and 
mysterious  death  in  the  year  1021.  Under 
his  successor  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  once  more  rebuilt,  but  in  A.D.  1077  the 
city  itself  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  period  when  many  in 
fluences  combined  to  originate  the  crusades, 
among  them  the  following :  — 

(1)  There  was  a  very  widely  diffused  opinion, 
about  the  time  when  a  thousand  years  had 
elapsed  from  our  Lord's  first  advent,  that  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  appearing  a  second  time, 
and  that  the  millennium  was  about  to  begin. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  pilgrimages 
grew  in  number  and  frequency,  although 
their  danger  had  increased  greatly  under 
Turkish  rule.  Pilgrims  were  not  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City  at  all  without  the  payment  of 
a  byzant  (i.e.  about  twenty  shillings)  for  each 
person  ;  and  very  often,  when  the  money 


had  been  paid,  they  were  refused  admissio 
unless   some  powerful   European   noble  wn 
among  them  to  protect  them.     Some  of  t 
hardships  which  the  Christians  had  thus 
undergo  are  illustrated  by  the  account  giv 
of  the  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  lidb.it  Du 
of  Normandy,  the  father  of  William  the  (Jo 
queror,  in  A.D.  1035.     He  set  off  from  hoi 
with    a    train   of   knights   and    barons,  b| 
walked  barefoot  as  a  pilgrim  with  a  staff  a* 
wallet.     For  greater  humiliation,  he  sent  It 
attendants  forward,  and  followed  by  hims- 
in  their  path.     But  on  his  way  through  AM 
Minor  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  he  \\ 
pelled  to  use  a  litter,  on  which  he  was  carri » 
by  four  Mahometans,  who  seem  to  have  treat 
him  with  inhumanity,  for  he  sent  a 
home  by  a  returning  pilgrim  whom  lie  met 
the  way  in  these  words:  "  Tell  my  people  th 
hast  met  me  where  I  was  borne  of  d-  vils 
Paradise."     On  coming  to  the  gates 

.  he  found  a  great  crowd  of  poor  pilgri  • 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  fee  exacl  t 
by  the  Mahometans  for  their  entrance.    I- 
all  of  these  he  paid  the  by/ant  demanded,  a* 
then   visited    the   holy   places   himself  w 
devotion  and  reverence,  dying  shortly  aft 
wards  of  poison  at  Nicaea,  on  his  return 
Europe. 

(2)  At  this  time  also  the  Turks  were  <  I 
citing  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  Chi  I 
tians  ;  for  they  were  spreading  their  domin: 
in  the  most  alarming  manner.     All  over  A  .-I 
and  Africa  the  sign  of  the  Crescent  had  si    j 
planted  the  sign  of  the  Cross;  churches  W.   j 
destroyed,  bishops  murdered,  and  Christian 
all  but   exterminated   wherever   they   we  ' 
Having  secured  Cyprus,  Candia.  Sicily,  ; 
the   southern   coast  of  Italy,  they   extern 
their  conquests  to  Spain,  and  even  invac    j 
the  South  of  France.     It  seemed  as  if  tl 
would  before  long  secure   Rome   itself,  e 
found  a  Western  Empire  such  as  had  b< 
known  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  w 
the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

(3)  There  was  one  special  pilgrimage  wh 
excited   the   commiseration  of   Christ. -nd< 
The  German   Bishops   of   Mainz,    Bambu 
Ratisbon,  and  Utrecht  set  off  in  1064,  follo\ 
by  seven   thousand  persons   of  all   ranks 
society,  and  including,  among  others,  Ingul 
English  Secretary  to  William  the  Com  pin 
In  the  following  year  two  thousand  surviv 
alone  returned  to  their  homes,   reduced 
poverty  and  misery  by   the   cruelty  of 
Mahometans. 

While  these  circumstances  were  all  j 
paring  the  way  for  the  Crusades,  an  individ 
arose  capable  of  giving  them  point  and  ap 
cation,  and  of  taking  the  lead  in  aveii-'ini: 
wrongs  of  Christian  pilgrims.  A  weal 
unimpressive-looking  man  made  his 
pearance  at  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim  in  1C 
He  had  been  a  soldier,  but  had  retired  fi 
the  army;  and,  seen  to  be  leading  a  seclu 
life  at  Amiens,  had  become  known  among 
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:  ghbours  as  Peter  the  Hermit.      Arriving 

I  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were 

:  full  possession  of  the  city,  his  spirit  was 

:  sed  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  sepulchre 

Jhrist  in  the  hands  of  Antichrist,  and  at  see- 

•  the  Anti-Christian  crescent  raising  its  head 

ere  the  cross  had  such  claims  to  ascendancy. 

found  that   extortion  and  cruelty  were 

•imating  the  Christians  who  came  to  offer 

:ir  penitence   and   their  prayers,  that  the 

irches  lately  rebuilt  were  again  despoiled, 

1  that  nothing  but  insult  and  violence  could 

expected  from  the  infidels.     He  consulted 

)  Patriarch  of   Jerusalem,   and  concerted 

;h  him  a  plan  for  securing  the  aid  of  Euro- 

m  kings,  bishops,  and  peoples.     Then,  with 

eloquence  which  excited  all  Europe,  not 

ly  to  religious  fervour,  but  to  alarm,  as  the 

il  power  and  character  of  the  Mahometans 

re  understood,  he  called  all  the  countries  of 

3  West  to  the  rescue,  and  vast  armies  of 

lunteers  appeared,  who  styled  themselves 

3  armies  of  the  Lord. 

The  first  outburst  which  Peter's  eloquent 
nortations  and  his  denunciations  of  Ma- 
metanism  aroused,  resulted  in  an  expedition 
an  impatient,  and  therefore  disorganised, 
irueter.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
.rted  under  his  leadership,  but  for  want  of 
jper  arrangements  it  was  reduced  to  one- 
rd  by  death  and  desertion  on  its  way 
cough  Hungary,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nainder  perished  under  the  walls  of  Nicaea. 
it  this  dear-bought  experience  led  to  a 
*ular  and  efficient  force  being  sent  out, 
der  the  generalship  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne ; 
3  brother  Baldwin ;  Hugo  the  Great,  brother 
the  King  of  Franco  ;  and  Robert,  son  of 
illiam  the  Conqueror.  The  number  of 
eir  armies  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
two  hundred  thousand,  and  this  is  called 
e  First  Crusade.  Nicaea,  Laodicea,  and 
itioch  were  taken,  Christian  rule  was  estab- 
hed  in  several  important  places,  and  the 
oly  City  was  recovered.  Godfrey  was 
owned  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  his  death, 
year  afterwards,  his  brother  Baldwin  was 
3cted  to  succeed  him.  But  the  kingdom  of 
>rusalem  was  a  mere  garrison  in  an  enemy's 
untry. 

St.  Bernard  in  1147  endeavoured  to  arouse 
e  spirit  of  Europe  to  support  the  Christian 
ngdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  second  expedition 
ent  forth.  But  treachery  led  to  its  failure, 
id  only  a  small  remnant  returned  to 
urope.  In  1187  the  Holy  City  was  given 
)  to  Saladin,  and  has  never  since  been  re- 
•vered  from  the  .Mahometans. 
'  In  the  Third  Crusade  (A.D.  1187—92)  our 
vn  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  and  Saladin  were 
ie  most  conspicuous  personages.  The  Em- 
3ror  of  Germany,  the  King  of  France,  and 
ie  King  of  England  united  their  forces 
>r  the  invasion  of  I'ale.-tin.! :  but  jealousies 
id  divisions  ;tr>se,  and  everything  was  ulti- 
tately  left  to  Richard.  If  personal  bravery 
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could  have  effected  the  object  in  view,  it 
would  not  have  remained  unaccomplished. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  expedition  ended  in 
leaving  the  Holy  City,  as  before,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometans. 

Four  other  crusades  were  undertaken,  in 
1203,  1228,  1244,  and  1270  respectively,  the 
two  last  of  which  were  led  successively  by 
the  good  and  brave  St.  Louis  and  by  Edward 
of  England,  afterwards  Edward  I.  None 
after  the  first  achieved  any  real  triumph, 
and,  as  far  as  the  direct  object  for  which 
they  were  undertaken  is  concerned,  all  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  total  and  signal  fail 
ures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Christian  warriors  had  not 
taken  their  arms  into  Mahometan  Asia,  Chris 
tian  Europe  might  have  been  brought  under 
slavery.  What  the  "  Garden  of  the  East" 
has  become  under  the  barbarous  rule  of  Ma- 
hometanism  is  an  indication  of  what  our  less 
fertile  Europe  would  have  become  under  the 
same  deadening  influence.  The  Crusaders 
were  also  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  since 
they  opened  up  an  extended  intercourse  be 
tween  nation  and  nation.  They  helped  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  make  known  those 
highways  of  travel  which  have  proved  so 
great  an  advantage  to  subsequent  ages. 

Crutched  Friars,  sometimes  called 
Crouched  Friars,  an  ( )rder  founded  at  Bologna 
in  1 1 69.  They  wore  a  blue  habit,  and  carried 
a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  later  they 
wore  a  cross  of  red  cloth  on  their  backs  or 
breasts. 

Cnby,  ST. — Cuby,  Cybi,  or  Kebi,  was  a 
Cornish  saint  of  royal  blood,  living  in  the 
sixth  century ;  his  father  was  Selyf,  King 
of  Cornwall,  and  his  mother  Gwen,  sister 
to  Nonna,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales.  Cuby  resigned  the 
Cornish  crown  to  his  brother,  took  holy 
orders,  and  visited  first  Wales,  and  then  Ire 
land  ;  returning  to  Wales,  he  was  present  at 
the  synod  of  Llandewi  Brefi,  held  by  St. 
David  shortly  before  569  ;  and  he  founded 
the  churches  of  Llangybi,  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's,  and  Llangybi,  in  that  of  Bangor, 
while  the  old  name  of  Holyhead,  Caergybi, 
indicates  his  presence  there  also. 

Four  churches  are  dedicated  to  St.  Cuby  in 
Cornwall,*  one  of  which  has  given  the  saint's 
name  also  to  the  parish:  that,  namely,  in 
which  Tregoney  stands,  and  where  the  saint  is 
said  to  have  made  his  chief  abode ;  the  others 
are  Duloe,  near  Liskeard ;  Kenwyn,  whii-h  i- 
now  a  suburb  of  Truro ;  and  Kea,  or  St.  Kea, 
near  the  same  city. 

Cndworth,  RALPH,  D.D.,  born  at  Aller, 
in  Somersetshire,  1617,  died  at  Cambridge, 

*  St.  Kew,  near  Wadebridge,  formerly  said  to 
have  its  name  from  St.  Cuby,  really  takes  it  from 
St.  Kywa,  virgin. 
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1688.     In  1630  he  was  entered  at  Emmanue 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  M.A.  in  1639 
and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  college 
Amongst  his  pupils  may  be   mentioned   Si 
William  Temple.     In  1641  he  became  recto 
of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
1644  (in  which  year  he  became  B.D.)  he  wa 
made  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  following 
year  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  when  h 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Jewish  anti 
quities.     He  took  his  D.D.  in  1651,  and  for 
time  left  Cambridge,  but  returned  in   H;.">1 
and  became  Master  of  Christ's  College.     In 
1662   he  was  presented    by    the   Bishop   o 
London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell,  in  J I  <  rt 
fordshire,  and  in  1678  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Gloucester.     Cudworth  takes  a  high  place 
as  an  English  philosopher  and  theologian,  ; 
place  mainly  won  by  his  great  work  entitled 
The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the   Un- 
The  germ  of  it  had  been  published  in  two 
Latin  theses  which  he  put  forth  on  taking  his 
B.D.    degree.      It   is   this   work   which   has 
caused  a  foremost  place   to  be    assigned  to 
Cudworth    in    the    ranks    of    those     divines 
who    are    known    as    Cambridge    Platoni-N 
[WHICHCOTE;  MORE,  HKNUY  ;   SMITH,  .J.msj, 
and    sometimes    as    Latitudinarians.      They 
stand  between  the   Romanising  and  Puritan 
theologians  of  their  time,  not   as  trimming 
between  them,  but  as  endeavouring  to  find  a 
common  basis  by  searching  for  an  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Morality  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that   is    good,    truthful,   sincere.      Cudworth 
called  his  book  the  "True  Intellectual" system, 
because  it    is   distinguished    from    physical 
systems  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Ptolemaic 
or  Copernican;  because  it  asserts  that  there 
are  facts  which  transcend  the  material  farts. 
that  the  unseen   is  greater  than  the  visible. 
Hobbes,  who  was  the  fashionable  philosopher 
of  the  time  in  consequence  of  his  theory  in 
favour  of  despotic  power,  as  well  as  because  of 
his  necessitarian  views,  which  sanctioned  the 
corrupt  morals  of  courtiers,  had  put  forth  his 
view  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  mere  power,  a 
view  which  sensibly  leavened  with  evil  the 
theology  both  of  Catholic  and  Puritan ;  Cud- 
worth  asserted  against  him  that  moralitv  is 
immutable,  that  the  Will  of  God  is  essentially 
righteous,  and  that  power  is  only  its  attribute 
and  accident.     It  is  this  which  forms  his  true 
canonisation  among  English  moralists ;  for  his 
protest  against  the  low  morality  of  his  time, 
which  infected  not  only  published  books  but 
the  popular  preachers,  made  itself  felt,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  ever  powerful 
in  the  pulpit.     Moreover,  the  striking  wav  in 
which  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  best  of  the 
heathen  moralists  were  on  his  side — witnesses, 
amidst  all  confusions  and  idolatries,  for  the 
righteousness  of  God — gave  him  great  influ 
ence  in  the  university  which  he  represented. 

His  book,  though  written  in  1678,  remained 
unpublished  for  several  years,  in  consequence 
of  Court  opposition;  the  second  and  third 


parts  he  left  in  manuscript.    The  second  pf» 
a   Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Mural, 
was  published  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  17 
Cudworth  also  published  a  notable  treatise 
the  True  Nature  of  the   Lord's   A1///;/"-/-,  f 
another,   The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Chu< 
Shadowed.     Some  of  his  manuscripts  are 
the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  to  the  disc-re 
of  his  university  that  they  have  never  b< 
published.     He  died  in  1688,  in  his 
first  year,  and  is  buried  in  Christ's  Colle 
Cambridge. 

Culdees. — An  ancient  religious  order 
Ireland  and  North  Britain.     Tin-  i-tymolc 
of  the  name  is  doubtful;  some  suppose  it- 
come  from  the  Gaelic  kill,  "  a  cell,"  and  dee, 
house,"  and  to  imply  that  they  were  dwell 
in  a  cell-house  ;   but  there  is  nothing  in  th 
habits   to   bear   out   this  supposition.     It-. 
more   likely  to  be   derived  from   the   Gen 
c6le-de,    servus   Dei,    Latinised    into    colit.* 
This  appears  to  have  been  th.-  earliest  ordei 
monks  among  the  Celts  of  Britain,  and 
name  was   in    course   of  time   given   to  ;  * 
whether  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  v>  - 
gave   up   the   secular   life,  for  the    religio 
The  head  of  the  original  order  was  the  Ab 
of  Iona,but  he  ceased  to  be  so  as  the  order  spr» 
far  and  wide  over  Great  Britain.     Dr.  II 
says  that  they  included  also  cathedral  cane 
who  were  frequently  married,  but  lived  n 
their  cathedral,  with  an   abbot  or   prior 
their  head.     Some  of  the  Scottish  cathedr; 
e.g.     St.     Andrew's     and     Dunblane,     w 
entirely  served  by  them.     Though  origina 
independent  of  Rome,  they  came  in  course 
time  to  adopt  Roman  customs  as  t 
monks  did,  under  the  centralising  influei 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     All  trace  "f  tln-mt 
appears   after  the    thirteenth   century, 
interesting   account  of    the   Culdees  'will 
found  in  Mr.  Skem-'s  Celtic  Scotia, ,  /,  vol.  ii 

Cumberland     Presbyterians.— 

American    body    of  Christians,   founded 
Kentucky   in    1707,  in    consequence   of  • 
earnest  preaching  of  a  Preshyt«>ri:ni  revival 
.James   MacGready.     The  demand  made 
ministers  was  so  groat  that  the  Cumb.-rL- 
Presbytery    ordained     men    who    were    ] 
entirely  capable  of  meeting  the  requiivme 
of    the   Synod   of    Kentucky.       Tin 
'riving,   in  consequence,  dissolved   the  pi 
bytery,  and  many  attempts  at  reconciliat 
laving  failed,  the  presbytery  declared  it.' 
in  independent  body.     It  has  spread  out  ii 
many  branches,  and  now  numbers  some  l,~. 
ministers  and  130,000  members. 

Gumming,  JOHN,  D.D.  (1810-1881).- 
ninister  of  the  Established  <  hureh  of  Sc 
and,  who  in  his  tinir  i-njoyrd  i^n-at  popular 
as  an  interpreter  of  Biblical  prophecy.  :i 
was  the  author  of  many  other  n-liirious  boo 
hiefly  airainst  the  Church  of.  l;«nie.  1 
many  years  he  was  minister  of  the  Presl 
erian  Church,  Crown  Court,  London. 
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Cummins,  GEORGE  DAVID,  D.D.  (b.  1822, 
1876). — The  originator  of  a  division  in  the 
piscopal  Church  of  America.  He  was 
lucated  as  a  Methodist,  but  in  1846  was 
•dained  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  after 
twenty  years'  ministry,  was  sleeted  assist- 
it  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  He  had  long  been 
:garded  as  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
irty  in  the  Church,  and  he  now  set  before 
mself  two  objects — the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
ook,  and  union  with  other  Evangelical 
>dies ;  but  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
3  had  formed,  and  being  called  to  account 
r  receiving  the  Communion  with  other  de- 
iminations,  in  a  form  not  that  of  the  Church 
which  he  belonged  (Oct.,  1873),  he  wmte  to 
s  senior  bishop,  declaring  that  he  had  given 
3  hope  of  his  Church,  and  must  retire  from  its 
inistry.  He  was  declared  deposed  from  his 
fice,  and  thenceforward  began  the  movement 
hich  resulted  in  the  KE*-OKMEI>  Erisroi'U. 
HURCH  (q.v.). 

Curate. — One  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls 

given — that  is  to  say,  the  incumbent  of  a 
irish;  and  in  this,  the  correct  and  etymo- 
gical  sense,  the  word  is  used  all  through  the 
rayer  Book  and  its  rubrics :  as  "  our  Bishops 
id  Curates,  and  all  congregations  committed 
•  their  charge."  The  incumbent  of  a  French 
trish  is  still  tho  cure,  while  his  as-istant, 
so  with  a  correct  etymology,  is  his  , 
ms  exactly  reversing  our  familiar  u>e  uf  the 
.me  words  in  their  English  form. 

The  common  modern  use  of  the  word 
curate"  is  to  describe,  not  the  incumbent 

mse'lf,  "but  the  cleric  who  is  licensed  to  act 
ider  him;  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  short*  ned 
:pression  for  the  term  "assistant-cm ate," 
hich  is  often,  and  should  be  always,  used  in 
ie  licences.  [CURE  OF  SOULS.]  Assistant- 
irates  subdivide  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  Assistant-curates  where  the  incumbent 
not  resident.     These  are  the  only  clerics  of 

ie  kind  really  of  old  standing.  They  repre- 
nt the  mediaeval  "parish  priests"  [Johnson's 
nglish  Canons,  ii.  38],  who  took  the  duty 

incumbents  unable  to  officiate  for  theni- 
Ives.  One  very  frequent  cause  of  this 
ability  was  the  want  of  proper  Orders,  as 
)pears  even  from  the  name  given  to  the 
Hciant,  which,  if  the  incumbent  bad  been 
mself  a  priest,  would  not  have  become  so 
•rnmon  as  it  was.  Thus  it  was  with  Dean 
3let  of  St.  Paul's,  in  his  earlier  days  [COLET], 
id  with  John  Chapel,theRectorot'Ambrosden 
'ar  Bicester,  who  from  1303  to  his  death,  in 
!36,  was  never  more  than  an  ACOLYTE  (q.v.). 
low,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  an 
cumbent  must  be  a  priest.  The  curai 
'Oken  of  were  first  statutably  recognised  by 
;  Anne,  c.  1 1.  which  ordered  (in  confirmation 

canon  48)  the  bishop's  licence  and  regu- 
their  stipends.     These  were  again,  and 

•now,  regulated  by  1  and  2  Viet.,  c.  106. 

(2)  Assistant-curates    to    resident    incum 


bents.  These  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed,  except  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  before  about  1830.  A  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1831  showed  that  the  number 
of  assistant-curates  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  non-resident  incumbents.  The  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  increase  of  the  former 
are  chiefly  the  growth  of  population,  and  the 
increased  work  undertaken  by  the  clergy 
from  a  deeper  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 

For  Stipendiary  Curate  see  PEKPETUAL 
CURATE. 

Cure  of  Souls. — The  cure  of  the  souls  of 
men  is  committed  to  every  priest  at  his  ordi 
nation,  but  this  right  is  not  exercised  by  every 
]>riest.  The  right  itself  is  called  "Habitual 
Jurisdiction;"  the  exercise  of  the  right,  "Ac 
tual  Jurisdiction;  "  and  the  generic  term  for 
the  granting  of  either  is  "Mission."  Thus,  the 
mission  of  a  bishop  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  diocese  ishis  confirmation  and  consecration, 
and  that  of  a  priest  for  the  cure  of  souls  within 
his  parish  is  his  institution  to  that  parish  by  the 
bishop,  who,  having  himself  the  ultimate  cure 
of  souls  throughout  his  whole  diocese,  commits 
different  portions  of  that  one  cure  to  different 
priests.  As  it  is  expi.ssed  in  the  deed  of 
institution,  "the  cure  and  government  of  the 
souls  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish" 
is  in  this  way  committed  to  the  instituted 
I  ri.  ->t.  who  is  then  ••  tla  <  •unite  "  in  the  proper 
sense.  [CUUATE.] 

Cureton,  WILLIAM.  1  ).D.  (b.  1808,  d.  1864), 
a  leain-d  Syriac  and  Oriental  scholar,  for 
the  last  fifteen  .years  of  his  life  Canon  of 
\\  i  >t minster  and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's. 
He  was  born  at  Westbury,  in  Shropshire, 
« ducat ed  at  Newport,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  went  with  a  Careswell  exhibition 
to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  servitor  to 
n.ake  up  for  the  loss  of  income  which  was 
occasioned  to  the  family  by  his  father's  death. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1830,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831  and  priest  in  1832.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1840.  In  1847  he 
became  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1849 
was  appointed  Canon  of  "Westminster,  Rural 
Dean  and  Keetor  of  St.  Margaret's.  He 
took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1858.  Since  1830  he  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  for  this  reason  was  chosen  in  1837  to  be 
;  ant-Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  giving  up  for  this  the  post 
he  had  hitherto  held  as  Under-Librarian  to 
the  Bodleian  Library.  His  duties  at  the 
British  Museum  consisted  in  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  works, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1846. 
He  had  also  collected  material  for  the  second 
part,  but  resigned  his  post  in  1850.  To  him 
the  task  was  assigned  of  classifying  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Nitrian  Collection,"  MSS. 
brought  by  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  monastery 
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of  St.  Mary,  Deipara,  in  1841  and  1843.  He 
published  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  they 
had  been  published  in  their  original  form,  all 
previous  editions  having  been  much  altered 
from  the  real  works  of  St.  Ignatius  ;  and  this 
preface  was  the  cause  of  much  controversy 
among  students  of  theology.  Other  works 
edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  were  : — Fragments  of  the 
Iliad,  in  1851;  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  1853  ;  The  History 
of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of 
Cassarea,  in  1858.  He  also  published,  in  1855, 
his  Spicilegium  Syriacum.  His  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages  procured  him  memberships 
in  various  societies  of  which  these  were  the 
study ;  at  his  death  he  was  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  member  of 
several  other  societies.  In  1859  the  Queen 
appointed  him  to  be  Crown  Trustee  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  May,  1863,  he  met  with 
a  railway  accident,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  at  Westminster.  June  17th,  1864. 

Curia  Romana.— The  body  of  officials 
which  forms  the  Papal  Court,  consisting 
of  the  congregations  of  cardinals  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  Pope's 
Prime  Minister,  and  through  whom  all  com 
munications  are  earned  on  between  the  Holy 
See  and  foreign  Powers. 

Cursive. — A  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
citrso,  frequentative  of  curro,  "to  run,"  "to 
flow ; "  and  applied  to  the  later  tGreek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  which  were  written  in  a  running 
hand,  and  in  smaller  characters  than  the 
earlier  manuscripts,  known  as  UNCIALS  (q.v.). 
[BIBLE;  CODEX.] 

Cursor. — In  primitive  times,  when  per 
secution  was  rife,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
Christians  to  make  known  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meetings,  the  cursor  was  one  who 
.  went  from  house  to  house  to  apprise  the 
faithful  of  them. 

Cuthbert,  ST.,  was  born  among  the  Picts 
in  the  Border  country.  He  was  of  humble 
parentage,  and  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  he  afterwards 
received,  it  is  said,  a  Divine  vision,  which 
induced  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
monastery  of  Melrose.  This  monastery  was 
an  offspring  of  Lindisfarne,  but  was  now 
sending  out  branches  of  its  own.  In  course 
of  time  Cuthbert  became  Prior  of  Melrose,  and 
took  much  part  in  the  question  of  the  tonsure 
[TONSURE]  ,  a  question  which  became  important, 
as  marking  a  distinction  between  the  native 
monks  and  those  who  followed  the  Roman 
manner.  Cuthbert  seems  to  have  favoured 
the  national  mode,  but  to  have  counselled 
acceptance  of  the  Roman  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne  to  enforce  this  advice,  and, 


having   done   so,   he   took   up   his  abode 
Lindisfarne    for    several   years.       For    nil 
years,    the    ascetic    disposition   of    his   min 
growing  upon  him,  he  was  a  hermit  in  oj>: 
of  the  islands  near  Lindisfarne.     In  684  ] 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Hogulstad,  but  declin.. 
the    office.      However,    the    same    year   Ji 
accepted  the   bishopric  of   Lindisfarne,  an 
held  it  two  years,  after  which  he  returned 
his  lonely  hermitage  to  die — an  event  whi< 
took  place  March  20th,  687.     He  lies  buri 
in  Durham  Cathedral. 

Cyprian,  ST.,  was  born  in  or  near  C; 
thage,  about  the  year  '200,  and  becam- 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  that  city.     He  d  < 
not  embrace  Christianity  until   somewhat  la 
in  life.     At  his  baptism,  he  took,  in  additi 
to  his  former  name,  Cyprian  Thaseius,  that 
Cajcilius,  who  had  influenced  his  conversic 
and  who  afterwards,  on  his  death-Led,  left  1 
wife  and  children  in  Cyprian's  eharire.     T 
latter   was    soon  ordained   to  the   otli.-i-s 
deacon  and  presbyter ;  and  three  years  lat< 
when  the  see  of  Oarthage  fell  vacant,  he  v  \ 
elected    bishop  unanimously  by   the    peop 
though  five  presbyters  won-  opposed  to  t  'j 
election.     Oypmn  endeavoured,  after  his  cc   | 
set-ration,  to  reform  abuses  which  had  lo 
existed   within   the   diocese ;    but    after  t- 
years  the   persecution  under   Decius   fore 
him   to  take  refuge  at  a  place  not  far  o  j 
where    he    remained   for    fourteen    mont) 
During  this  time  he  kept  up  a  constant  co 
munication  with  the  Church,  encouraging  J    i 
people  to  hold  fast  their  faith,  and  not 
renounce  it,  as  many  did,  with  the  prospi 
of  being  allowed,  when  the  storm  wa~  <>\- 
to  return  to  the  Church. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  in  'J')l,  he  su 
moned  a  council  to  decide  the  quest  i 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  penitent  aj 
states   known   as   "  the    Lapsed,"    and   w 
Libellatics — those  who  by  payment   i. 
tained  false  certificates  of  havin. 
the  gods.    The  most  extreme  view-  \\  ere  tak 
Some  were  for  re-admitting  them  immediut< 
others  for  refusing  them   finally.      Cypr 
took  a  middle  view,  that  of  re-admis-ion  al 
a  lengthened  penance,  and  thi> 
eventually  that  of  the  whoie  Christian  ( 'h in- 
Great  disorders  were  at  this  time  caused 
the  NOVATIAN   SCHISM   (q.v.),  against  wh 
<  'y  prian  had  to  write  much  whilst  he  was  fig 
in -another  evil  that  tormented  his  flock.  ] 
at  this  time  the  plague  was  rairinir  through' 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  Cyprian  devoted  h 
self  to  nursing  the  sick,  burying  the  dead, ; 
encouraging  those    who   were  faint-heart 
In  2o3  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  v. 
the  Bishops  of  Numidia  concerning  hapt 
by  heretics,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
sacrament  should  be  re-administered  tot) 
who   had   not    been  baptised   by    i    mem 
of    the    <  'hureh.       Stephen,    the    Bishop 
Rome,    combated    this   opinion,    and   ind 
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ike  off  communion  with  the  African  Church  ; 
:  Cyprian  held  his  ground,  acknowledging 
:  honour  due  to  the  bishop  of  so  great  a  city 
Rome,  but  not  acknowledging  any  power 
the  bishop  over  himself.  In  257  Valerian 
on  foot  a  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
i  Cyprian  was  brought  before  the  Pro- 
isul  Paternus.  He  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
i  and  a  bishop,  steadily  refused  to  sacrifice, 
to  disclose  the  names  of  his  clergy  ;  where- 
>n  he  was  banished  with  Pontius  to  Curu- 
,  a  place  at  some  distance  from  Carthage. 
re  he  remained  for  a  year,  in  communica- 
i  with  his  flock,  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
consul,  (Valerius  ;  he  was  then  commanded 
remain  in  his  gardens  near  Carthage. 
ence  he  was  taken  for  his  trial  to  a  place 
>ut  four  miles  from  the  city,  on  Sept.  13th, 
;.  He  again  refused  to  sacrifice,  in  spite 

•  earnest   entreaties    from   the   magistrate, 
,  I  was    finally    condemned    as    being    "a 
:  pleader   in   impiety   against   the    gods  of 
'.  Tie,  and  having  resisted  the  attempts  made 

the  Emperors  to  reclaim  him."     ]!.•  was 

<  demned  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  sentence 

•  *  can-in  1  out  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  his 
!  rowing  people.     His   works   are  published 
i  Jltack.'&  Ante-  Nicene  Christian  Library.  They 

<  iprise    about    eighty    Epistles    and    some 
'•',KrncSj  "  On  the  Vanity  of  Idols,"  on  "  Vir- 

{  ity,"  "On  the  Lapsed,"  "  On  the  Unity  of 
1  Church,"  "  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  "  On 
.  rtality,"  etc.  etc.  Lactantius  calls  him 
le  first  eloquent  Christian  writer."  His 
:  nner  is  formed  on  that  of  Tertullian,  but 
i  lot  so  rough  and  violent.  But  his  works 
'<  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they 
1  :>w  on  the  government  and  belief  of  the 

<  irch  of  his  day. 


Bishop  of    Jerusalem,    succeeded 
ximus  in  that  office  in  350.      He  seems  at 
t  to  have  had  Arian  tendencies  ;  but  when 
broke  with  the  Arians  they  procured  his 
1  ishment,  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
1  had  but  eight  years'  peaceable  possession 

<  us  see.     He  assisted  at  the  second  General 
(  mcil  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  and 

1  in  March,  386.     His  Catecheses,  or  Cate- 

<  tical  Lectures,  are  extant,  and  are  valuable 
i  the  light  they  throw  on  the  doctrines  and 
I  slices  of  the  ancient  Church.     Some  other 
t  -ts  which  go  under  his  name  in  the  Biblio- 
t  «  Patrum  are  mostly  spurious. 


,  ST.,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
J  n  in  that   city   in  the  latter  part  of  the 
if  rth  century.     For  some  years  he  lived  as 
6  onk  in  the  Xitrian  mountains,  but  in  411 
1     called  to  succeed  his  mother's  brother, 
-  iophihis,  in  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Alex- 
f  ria,  and,  like  him,  at  once  showed  himself 
'-'6  against  anything  which  appeared  un- 
[  lodox  or  irregular.     He  was  no  sooner  in- 
than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of 
«ty,  and   deprived   their   bishop,  Theo- 


pompus,  of  his  personal  property.  Soon 
after,  the  Jews  having  insulted  the  Chris 
tians  at  Alexandria,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Christians,  ousted  the  Jews 
from  their  synagogue,  and  suffered  the 
Christians  to  plunder  them.  He  also  en 
couraged  the  tumult  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  beautiful  and  chaste  Hypatia, 
the  heathen  philosopher.  These  deeds  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  Governor 
of  Alexandria,  Orestes ;  the  city  was  split 
into  two  parties,  and  500  monks,  marching  in 
a  body  against  Orestes  to  revenge  some  slight, 
wounded  him  in  his  coach. 

But  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Cyril  is  his  controversy  with  Nestorius. 
[NESTORIUS.]  The  controversy,  begun  at 
Constantinople,  reached  Egypt,  the  party  of 
N< 'storms  having  conveyed  his  sermons 
thither;  and  some  Egyptian  monks  having 
declared  on  that  side,  Cyril  wrote  in  429  a 
treatise  against  him.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  (Theodosius  II.),  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Celestine.  The  latter  con 
voked  a  synod  at  Kome  (Aug.,  430),  and 
here  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
whereupon  Celestine  wrote  to  Cyril,  authoris 
ing  him  to  excommunicate  and  depose  Nes 
torius,  unless  he  should  recant  within  ten  days. 
Cyril  thereupon  convened  a  synod  at  Alexan 
dria,  and  anathematised  any  who  should  deny 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  "Mother  of 
God."  Nestorius  replied  with  a  counter- 
anathema,  and  as  the  contest  had  now  gone  to 
extremity,  the  Emperor  gave  notice  (Nov. 
19th,  430)  for  the  assembling  of  the  third  (Ecu 
menical  Council,  to  meet  on  the  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing.  The  meeting-place  was  to  be 
Ephesus,  that  city  being  between  Constantin 
ople  and  Alexandria,  and,  moreover,  being 
the  place  where  the  Virgin  was  believed  to  have 
died.  [EPHESUS,  COUNCIL  OF.]  John,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  the  other  Eastern  bishops, 
then  held  a  synod  of  their  own,  and  deposed 
Cyril,  and  the  Emperor's  Court  for  a  while 
confirmed  this  deposition  as  well  as  that  of 
Nestorius.  But  by  the  mediation  of  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Emesa,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  bishops.  Nes 
torius  was  banished,  and  his  writings  publicly 
burnt.  Cyril  held  his  see  till  his  death,  A.D. 
444.  A  lively  description  of  the  times  of 
Cyril  is  found  in  Charles  Kingsley's  novel 
Jfi/patia. 

The  works  of  Cyril,  with  a  Latin  transla 
tion,  were  collected  in  7  vols.  by  John  Aubert, 
Canon  of  Laon,  in  1638.  The  first  con 
tains  his  books  concerning  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  his  Glaphyra, 
an  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  second 
contains  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  third 
that  on  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  fourth 
that  on  St.  John  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  take  in 
his  Thesaurus,  the  Dialogues  upon  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  his  Homilies  and  Epistlefl. 
The  last  gives  the  Tracts  against  Ncstorius, 
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against  Julian    and  the   Anthropomorphites, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Cyril  (LucAR),  born  in  Candia  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alex 
andria  in  1602,  and  of  Constantinople  in  1021. 
He  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  agrees  in  most  points  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and 
of  his  sending  some  Greek  priests  into  Holland, 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  countermine  him, 
and  the  Jesuits  prevailed  so  far  with  the 
Turks  as  to  bring  him  several  times  in  danger 
of  his  life  in  1628  ;  at  last  they  got  him  deposed 
and  banished,  Anastasius,  a  Candiot,  a  person 
of  bad  reputation,  being  put  in  his  place.  But 
this  man's  character  became  so  notorious  that 
Cyril  was  restored  to  his  see.  However, 
being  still  persecuted  by  his  old  enemies,  he 
was  put  in  prison,  and  strangled  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  in  1638.  His  Confession  of  Faith 
was  afterwards-  printed  in  England.  There  is 
no  question  that  he  was  eager  and  sincere  in 
his  love  for  his  Church,  and  desired  to  conform 
it  to  the  primitive  faith,  and  to  bring  it  into 
closer  union  with  the  English  Church.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  its  leading 
divines — e.g.  with  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury— sent  youths  to  England  to  be 
educated,  and  started  a  printing-press.  But 
unfortunately,  no  one  was  found  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  only  result  of  his  work  was  the 
memory  of  his  good  example,  of  his  purity  of 
purpose,  and  of  his  dauntless  courage.  He 
is  specially  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  English 
men  for  having  presented  to  King  Charles  I. 
the  famous  Alexandrian  Manuscript  (Codex 
A),  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cyril  and  Methodius.     [METHODIUS.] 


Da  Costa,  ISAAC  (b.  1798,  d.  1860),  a 
Jew — born  in  Holland,  but  of  Portuguese 
family— of  brilliant  abilities  and  learning. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  about  the 
time  of  his  majority,  and  became  a  powerful 
Christian  apologist.  His  most  important 
work  is  an  answer  to  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ, 
entitled  The  Four  Witnesses.  He  was  also  a 
highly  esteemed  poet. 

Daille,  JEAN,  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  bom  at  Chateller- 
ault,  Jan.  6th,  1594.  He  was  designed  for 
secular  employment,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  otherwise.  He  studied  at  Poictiers  and 
Saumur,  and  in  1619  travelled  with  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Sieur  Philip  du  Plessis 
Mornay  into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  He  was  much  importuned  by  the 
famous  Father  Paul  Sarpi  to  settle  at 
Venice,  but  declined  to  do  so,  and  in  1623 


was  received  u  a  Protestant  minister  by 
Sieur  du  Plessis,  who  shortly  afterwards  d 
in  his  arms,  and  whose  memoirs  Daille  r| 

year  edited.      H,.  was  atVrwards  minister 
Saumur,  and  then  at  Charenton,  and   die<* 
Paris,  April  loth,  1670,  aged  s. -vi  nty-six.    j 
great.-st    work  is  his   /'•    I'*K    I'litrum,  wli 
was  translated  into   English,  and  has  la 
been    reprinted.      He   also    wrote   a   trew 
to  prove   St.    Ignatius's  epistles  eounterii 
and  was  answered  by  Bishop  Pearson  in 
I'iniiu-Ki,  etc. 

Daily  Service.— It  was  th<>  inten 

of  the  Church  of   England,  in   tin-   fraiuin 
the  Prayer  I5ook,  that   Divine  Service  sh( 
be  performed  on  every  day  in  tin-  \ 
Pi    :  e-e  to  the  I'r.iy.-r  P.o.'.k  >ays  :-— "  Ano* 
Prie.xts    and    Duteous   :in.    to    say    Daily 
.Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  either  privag 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  s 
other   urgent    cause.       And  the   Curate    \ 
ininistereth  in  every  Parish  Church  or  Chi" 
being  at  home,  and  not  otherwise  reason; «i 
hindered,  shall  say  the   same   in  the  Pt>* 
Church  where  he  minister,  tli,  ;,ud  shall  c  » 
a   bell  to  be    tolled    th< -r- -unto  a  convex 
time  before  he  bi-irin,  that   tin-  people    1 
come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to 
him."     The  Morning  and  Evening  Sen 
are  called  "Daily,"  and  the  ( 'alendarappc 
Daily  Lessons.     The  custom  had  almost 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  cent  , 
except  in   cathedrals,    and    tin-   revival 
even  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it ' 
couraged  formalism."      But   so   late   as    1 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it    • 
very   common,    and  it   has   now  b. 
rule  in  most  of  our  large  towns  and  in  i 
villages. 

Dalmatic. — An     ecclesiastical    • 
— namely,  the   special  tunicl.-    worn   hv    • 
Deacon,  or  Gospeller,  but  differing  very 
from  that  which  the  Sub-deacon,  or  I 
wears.     The  general  form  of  the  ve.-tme    * 
that   of  a  loose  frock   with 
large     round     sleeves     (not 
pointed,  like  those  of  a  sur 
plice),  and  partly  open  at  tho 
tower  part  of  the  sides;   it 
differs  chiefly  from  the  sur 
plice     in     being     somewhat 
more  richly  embroidered,  and 
sometimes  rather  lon. 

The   name    is   said  to  be 
derived  from  Dalmatia,    the 
<  leriry  of  which  were  the  first 
to   ir'  nerally  adopt  it;    and 
mention    is    found    of   it  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Cy 
prian,  about  A.D.  250.     It  was  also  wo 
coronation  by  medieval  Sovereigns,  in  1 
of    the     ecclesiastical    character    which 
were  considered  to  bear.     Thus  \V,ii 
in   his  account   of  Kichard  II.'.-  corons 
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entions  his  investiture  with  "  the  dalmatic 
St.  Edward  (the  Confessor),"  and  even  with 
stole  [Maskell,  Mon.  Bit.,  iii.,  xxxii.].  When 
iwara  I.'s  tomb  was  opened  in  177-i,  he  was 
und  to  be  vested  in  a  red  silk  dalmatic, 
ith  a  white  stole  crossed  on  the  breast, 
laskell,  iii.,  Ixxv.]  The  old  Emperors  of 
ermany  were  considered  to  hold  the  order 
sub-deacon,  and  Maximilian  grandfather 
Charles  V.)  is  said  to  have  often  officiated 
such  at  mass. 

"The  Tunicle"  says  Palmer,  "  called  tunica, 
•Imatica,  tunice/la,  etc.,  hi  the  West,  was 
,ed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
lurch.  Originally  it  had  no  sleeves,  and 
as  then  often  called  Colobium.  The  garment 
,ed  by  deacons  in  the  Greek  Church  and  all 
e  East,  and  called  Mir/itrnu/i,  seems  to  be 
e  ancient  Colobimn.  It  is  said  that  wide 
jeves  were  added  to  the  Colobium  about  the 
urth  century  in  the  West,  which  theiice- 
rth  was  often  called  Dalmatic  ;  and  when 
•ed  by  sub-deacons,  Tunicle.  But  the  shape 
the  garment  was  the  same,  by  whomsoever 
was  worn.  In.  the  Middle  Ages  several 
stinctions  were  made  relative  to  the  use  of 
e  tunic  by  bishops  and  others ;  but  the 
reek  and  Eastern  Churches  do  not  use  the 
?eved  tunic,  and  with  them  no  such  disiim- 
>ns  are  in  exi.-tence.  The  tunic  was  made 
the  same  sort  of  materials,  etc.,  as  the  cope 
.d  vestment  ;  and  the  English.  Ritual  diivets 
to  be  used,  by  the  assistant-ministers  in  the 
oly  Communion."  [Oriff.  Lit.,  ii.  403.] 

Damasus  I.,  Pope  of  Rome,  w 
laniard.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Liberius, 
r>.  366,  the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
.ty  elected  Damasus  to  succeed  him,  but 
rcisimus,  a  deacon,  was  chosen  Anti-Pope  by 
faction,  and  in  the  conflict  one  hundred  and 
irty- seven  persons  were  murdered  in  a  single 
y.  Damasus  was  confirmed  in  the  chair  by 
e  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  Anti-Pope 
is  banished  the  city.  However,  he  still  had 
pporters,  both  at  home  and  in  the  pro vinces, 
tably  the  Bishops  of  Pu/zoli  and  Parma, 
10,  other  means  failing,  suborned  witnesses 
accuse  Damasus  of  adultery,  of  which  charge 
was  cleared  in  an  assembly  of  forty-four 
'hops,  and  at  length  he  obtained  free  pos- 
>sion  of  the  see.  He  called  councils  against 
e  Arians  and  against  Apollinarius,  summon- 
?  the  Eastern  bishops  to  this  synod  by  the 
me  of  sons,  but  they  wrote  back  to  him,  and 
9  other  bishops  assembled  there,  giving  him 
,  d  them  no  other  title  than  that  of  brethren 
d  colleagues.  In  his  time  was  held  the 
3ond  General  Council  of  Constantinople. 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  singing  of 
lima  into  the  Western  Church.  His  great 
>rk  was  the  reopening  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
mbB,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Christians 
the  days  of  persecution.  Damasus  removed 
'  rubbish  which  blocked  up  the  entrants, 
MM  easier  passages  from  one  part  to  another, 


and,  having  diligently  sought  out  the  resting- 
places  of  the  martyrs,  had  inscriptions  placed 
over  them,  hundreds  of  which  still  remain. 
St.  Jerome  was  his  attached  friend  and  secre 
tary.  He  died  in  385.  A  few  of  his  letteis 
remain. 

Damiani,  PETER  (b.  1007,  d.  1072), 
Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  a  very 
strict  Benedictine,  arid  exerted  himself  strongly 
against  the  scandalous  vices  of  the  age.  His 
Liber  (roinorrha'iix  was  so  full  of  frightful 
charges  against  the  clergy  of  the  time,  that, 
though  it  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  the 
next  Pope,  under  pivten. •(•  of  getting  it  copied, 
obtained  possession  of  the  MS.,  and  would  not 
let  Damiani  have  it  again.  It  appears  from 
Damiani's  letters  (Ep.  13,  Lib.  5),  that  there 
were  ecclesiastics  in  his  time  who  held  it 
lawful  for  priests  to  be  married;  and  though 
these  wen  LeM  protligate  than  the  rest,  the 
fact  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suggested  to 
the  stern  Den. di(  tine  that  a  relaxation  from 
the  celibate  mle  mi<>ht  have  been  for  good. 
He  used  the  most  extravagant  language  in 
praise  of  the  l;i,  >~,'d  Virgin,  and  was  enthu 
siastic  in  his  advocacy  of  llagellation  as  a 
penance.  [See  Roberts,  <  It.  Y//V.,  ii.  577.] 
In  1059,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  sent  him  as  leg 
ate  to  Milan,  to  reform  the  sim«niacal  prac 
tices  of  that  Church.  1'ope  Alexander  II. 
likewise  sent  him  as  legate  into  France,  to 
take  up  the  difference  between  the  Bi.-hop 
of  Monte  Casino  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
concerning  the  privileges  of  that  abbey.  In 
1068  he  went  u  iegate  into  Germany,  to  pre 
vent  the  Emperor  Henry's  divorce  from  his 
wife  Bertha.  He  died  in  1072.  His  works 
are  in  4  vols. ;  the  lii>t  contains  letters,  the 
second  sermons,  the  third  opnf<cnla,  or  small 
tracts;  the  fourth  prayers,  hymns,  etc.  He 
wrote  with  great  ease,  perspicuity,  and  force. 

Damnatory  Clauses. — An  expression 
sometimes,  but  not  very  correctly,  applied  to 
the  second  and  last  verses  of  the  Athanasiaii 
Creed.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  them 
Minatory  (warning),  or  Monitory  (exhorting) 
clauses.  It  has  been  urged  concerning  them 
that  they  are  intended  to  express  the  infinite 
importance  to  the  soul  of  a  right  knowledge 
of  God.  "This  is  life  eternal,"  said  our 
Lord,  "  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  ha>t 
sent."  Those  who  thus  defend  the  clauses  in 
question  urge  that  it  is  altogether  false  to  say 
that  it  matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  pro 
vided  his  actions  are  honest ;  the  very  fact  of 
a  revelation  of  God  indicating  that  the  accept 
ance  of  that  revelation  in  its  entirety  is  for 
the  soul's  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  clauses  have  given  distress 
to  many  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  who  have 
interpreted  them  as  declaring  that  pious 
Unitarians  and  others,  including  men  whom 
Christians  of  all  denominations  delight  to 
honour,  are  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.  To 
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meet  such  feelings  as  these,  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  1879  made  the  following 
declaration  : — • 

"  For  the  removal  of  doubts,  and  to  prevent 
disquietude  in  the  use  of  the  Creed  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  it  is  hereby 
solemnly  declared — 

"  (1)  That  the  Confession  of  our  Christian 
Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  doth  not  make  any  addition  to 
the  faith  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  but 
warneth  against  errors  which  from  time  to 
time  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  (2)  That,  as  Holy  Scripture  in  divers 
places  doth  promise  life  to  them  that  believe, 
and  declare  the  condemnation  of  them  that 
believe  not,  so  doth  the  Church,  in  this  Con 
fession,  declare  the  necessity  for  all  who 
would  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  of  holding 
fast  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  great  peril  of 
rejecting  the  same.  Wherefore,  the  warnings 
in  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  under 
stood  no  otherwise  than  the  like  warnings  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  for  we  must  receive  God's 
threatenings,  even  as  His  promises,  in  such- 
wise  as  they  are  generally  set  forth  in  Holy 
Writ.  Moreover,  the  Church  doth  not  herein 
pronounce  judgment  on  any  particular  person  or 
persons,  God  alone  being  the  Judge  of  all." 

Dancers. — A  sect  of  fanatics,  which 
arose  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373,  whence 
they  spread  through  the  districts  of  Liege, 
Hainault,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  would  suddenly  com- 
mence  dancing  in  the  streets,  houses,  and 
even  churches.  Holding  each  other's  hands, 
they  would  whirl  round  and  round  with  ex 
traordinary  velocity,  and  continue  hour  after 
hour,  till  they  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  suffocation;  they  affirmed  that  during 
this  violent  agitation  they  were  favoured 
with  wonderful  visions.  These  dancers 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  begging 
their  subsistence,  and  they  treated  the  priest 
hood,  and  worship,  and  rites  of  the  Church 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  so  that  the  ig 
norant  clergy  looked  on  this  frenzy  as  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  whom  they  endeavoured 
to  exorcise  by  singing  hymns,  and  by  applying 
fumigations  of  incense  during  these  mad  per 
formances,  and  they  believed  that  their  work 
was  successful  in  vanquishing  the  devil.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  this  religious  dancing  again 
made  its  appearance,  but  it  was  now  looked 
upon  as  a  malady  which  might  be  cured  by  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  When  it  appeared  at 
Strasburg  in  1418,  the  dancers  were  sent  to 
St.  Vitus's  Chapel  at  Rotestein,  where  mass 
was  celebrated  for  them  ;  this  circumstance 
was  the  origin  of  our  name  "  St.  Vitus's 
Dance,"  applied  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves. 

Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded 
Bishop  Hedda  in  703.  The  death  of  the  latter 
prelate  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  see, 
the  mother  portion  retaining  the  old  name; 


the  new  division  received  the  name  of  Sh 
borne,  and  in  process  of  time  became  kno 
as  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Daniel  was  one  of  the  most  lean  - 
of   English   prelates,  his    acquaintance  w* 
sacred  literature  being  such  thru  tin-  \'»  n 
able  Bede  received  great  assistance  from  h 
and  acknowledged  it  in  the  pi(  i.u  c  to  his  ri 
tory.     Daniel  himself  wrote  a  History  of 
Province,  Deeds  of  the  H'r.\t  Sa,        .  ;i  I/istort? 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Lives  of  iSishop  Cedd  ant  / 
Aldhelm.     But  the  only  works  of  his  surv* 
ing  are  some  letters  to  "the  giv;it  St.  lionifc 
his  pupil  and  friend,  on  the  true  method 
converting  the  heathen.    Daniel  made  a  dev< 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  721,  where  he  is  sai( 
have  subscribed  a  declaration  against  any  \»«. 
marry  "  woirn-n  consecrated  to  God."     In  '  f 
he  resigned  his  see,  "  to  the  end,"  says  the  1 
torian,  "  that  he  might  conclude  his  long-k  j 
ing  age  in  quiet  repose."    He  became  a  me 
oi  Malmeebury,  where  he  died  the  next  yt 

Dante  Alighieri,  the  first  and  great 
of  Italian  poets,  claims  a  place  in  this  volu)  - 
since   not    only  was   he  a  great  author  { 
politician,  but  he  had  also  a  profound  efl 
upon  mediaeval  theology.     The  nations  wh 
rose    amid    the    ruins    of     ancient     Eur 
emerged  slowly  out  of  barbarism  into  civil 
tion.     Italy  was  w.-ll  in  advance  of  the  ot  > 
nations.     The  nobles  lived  in  fortified  cast 
surrounded  by  villages  of  oppressed  serfs; 
bishops  were  territorial  lords,  but  the  pec 
of  the  cities  preserved  much  of  the  anci 
Roman   liberty  and   self-government. 
Italian  cities  became  rich,  proud,  enter]  >ri>i 
and  powerful.     The  German  Emperors  cal 
themselves,  and    indeed  were, 
the  ancient  Caesars,  and  their  dominion  • 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     T. 
were,  further,  Kings  of  Italy.     Bui  the  I  tali 
hated  them  as  foreigners,  and  would  h; 
early  enough,  become  free  of  them,  but  t 
they   were    so   frequently   quarrelling    ^ 
each  other,  and  at   such   times  the  wea 
party  invited  the  aid  of  the  Kaiser,  and  so 
subjugation  was  perpetuated.     This  want 
unity  continued  to  be  the  bane  of  Italy  ri 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century.     When  P 
Gregory  VII.   began  the  struprirle  with 
Emperors,  which  lasted  in  one  form  or  anol 
to  the  Reformation,  the  population  of  the  cil 
on  the  whole,  took  the  side  of  the  Pont 
whilst  the  feudal  nobles  generally  d«-cl:: 
themselves   in  favour  of  the  Imperial  ca 
The  partisans  of  the  Emperors  were  ca 
Ghibellines,  those  of  the  Popes  Guelfs,  I 
names  being  derived  from  two  rival  house 
Germany.      And  thus  the  Italian  Repul 
became,  some   Guelf,  some   Ghibelline, 
fierce   quarrels  over  and  over  airuin   tin 
fair  fields  and  beautiful  cities  into  - 
blood.      In  1282   Florence,  then  one  of 
largest  cities  of  Italy,  with  a  large  army 
a  population  of   100,000,  formed  for  its- 
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new  constitution.  It  had  two  hundred  cloth 
manufactories,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
banks.  The  Florentines  issued  a  new  coin, 
called  after  them  the  Jlorin,  and  its  existence 
among  us  is  a  memorial,  six  hundred  years 
later,  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  Florence.  At 
the  head  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be 
three  Priors  (chiefs)  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  in  1300,  Dante  was  elected  to  one  of  these 
offices.  He  had  been  well  educated,  had  lost  his 
father  at  ten,  had  been  brought  up  by  keen  poli 
ticians  as  a  Guelf.  The  trials  and  excitements 
of  his  life  belong  to  general  biography;  we 
have  only  to  chronicle  that  his  political  conduct 
displeased  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  1302  he 
was  banished  from  Florence.  In  bitterness 
of  spirit  he  went  into  a  life  of  exile,  and  never 
returned  to  his  native  city.  He  had  been  a 
Guelf  :  he  was  now  a  zealous  Ghibelline ;  and 
in  1310  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
urging  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Florence. 
The  attempt  was  made,  and  failed.  Dante 
went  :o  Paris,  probably  to  Oxford,  to  Avig 
non,  to  Kavt'iina,  and  at  this  last  town  he 
ended  his  life,  on  Sept.  14th,  1321,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  The  Florentines  had  offered  to 
take  him  back  if  he  would  appear  among 
them  in  penitent's  garb,  but  he  rejected  the 
offer  with  proud  disdain.  At  Ravenna  he 
wrote  his  I'tn-iH/ixo,  as  well  as  a  devout  treatise 
on  the  Psalms,  a  work  of  pious  resignation 
and  consolation,  laying  his  cause  before  God 
for  judgment,  but  confessing  himself  sinful 
and  weak.  The  Florentines  made  several 
attempts  to  obtain  his  ashes,  but  Ravenna 
refused  to  part  with  the  precious  relic  of 
her  hospitality  to  the  great  exile.  The 
Florentines  have  made  him  the  best  amends 
they  could,  by  setting  up  a  beautiful  monu 
ment  to  him,  although  his  bones  lie  elsewhere. 
In  his  childhood  I  >ante  had  seen  a  beautiful 
girl,  Beatrice  Portinari.  Her  image  re 
mained  with  him,  the  remembrance  of  her 
kept  him  virtuous,  and  in  his  dreams  he 
beheld  her  radiant.  His  first  poems  were 
addressed  to  her.  She  died  in  1290,  but  her 
memory  still  inspired  his  genius,  and  he 
represented  her  in  his  great  poem  as  guiding 
him  through  the  circles  of  heaven.  That  poem, 
the  Divi>ia  ('<>,n,n>'(li<i<  consists  of  one  hundred 
cantos.  The  first  is  introductory ;  then  come 
three  times  thirty-three,  in  allusion  to  the  years 
of  Our  Lord's  life  on  earth.  These  describe, 
separately,  the  three  regions  of  Hell,  Purga 
tory,  and  Paradise.  First  he  descends  into 
hell,  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil,  who  is 
represented  as  almost  a  Christian,  and  who 
has  such  charms  and  powier  as  to  overawe  the 
various  demons  and  monsters  that  they  meet. 
They  descend  through  nine  successive  circles 
of  horror,  in  each  one  finding  criminals 
suffering  for  particular  sins  :  in  one  covetous- 
ness,  in  others  sacrilege,  murder,  treachery, 
ingratitude,  and  so  on.  The  reality  is  brought 
out  by  the  vision  of  one  and  another  perpe 
trator  of  special  deeds  of  horror  recorded  in 


history,  and  among  them  the  poet  fails  not  to 
recognise  some  of  the  Popes.  The  visitors  emerge 
at  length,  and  come  to  the  mountain  of  Purga 
tory.  This  Purgatory  is  not — what  popular 
Romanism  at  least  has  made  it — a  place  of 
sordid  traffic.  It  is  a  place  such  as  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  imagined,  where  sinners,  still 
capable  of  better  things,  can  be  purified  from 
their  evil.  It  has  seven  terraces,  each 
adapted  for  the  expiation  of  the  seven  great 
sins.  The  poet  travels  during  the  night. 
and  in  the  morning  reaches  Paradise.  But 
between  it  and  himself  rolls  the  river  of 
Lethe ;  suddenly  his  lost  Beatrice  appears, 
and  helps  him  to  cross  it.  She  reveals  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Church,  and  darkly  pre 
dicts  some  future  events.  The  Paradise,  the 
ideal  of  which  is  drawn  from  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  is  divided  into  nine  spheres  wheeling 
round  the  earth.  Beatrice  conducts  him 
through  them  all,  and  he  holds  converse  with 
sainted  spirits. 

That  Dante  was  an  orthodox  Catholic  is 
dear;  he  followed  closely  the  scholastic 
divinity.  But  he  was  also  a  vehement 
hater  of  the  worldliness  and  corruption  of 
the  Church,  and  longed  as  earnestly  as 
Savonarola  for  its  Reformation.  One  Jesuit 
Father  says  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  disciple  of  Wicliffe.  As  he  walked  about 
the  streets  of  Ravenna,  it  is  said  that  the 
children  pointed  at  him  with  awe-struck 
I,  and  whispered,  "  There  goes  the  man 
that  has  been  in  hell." 

Darboy,  GEORGE,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Fayl-  Billot,  Haute -Marne,  .on 
Jan.  16th,  IS  13.  He  studied  with  great  suc- 
at  the  Seminary  of  Langres,  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1836,  when  he  was  named  Vicar 
oi  Saint  Di/ier.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Langres, 
and  in  1 841  to  that  also  of  Dogmatical  Theology. 
In  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  seminary 
being  confided  to  a  religious  Order,  M.  Darboy 
left  the  diocese  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
Archbishop  Afire  obtained  for  him  the  ap 
pointment  of  Almoner  of  the  College  Henri 
IV.  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
M.  Sibour,  the  next  Archbishop,  charged  him 
with  the  direction  of  the  Monitcur  Cat/iolique, 
but  he  gave  it  up  for  a  mission  for  the  in 
spection  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
colleges  of  the  diocese.  In  November ,  1854, 
he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  to  Rome,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Apostolical  Protho- 
notary.  In  1855  he  was  named  titulary  Vicar- 
General  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  1859  became 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  In  1863  he  succeeded 
Sibour  as  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  en 
deavoured  to  suppress  the  Jesuits,  and  voted 
against  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
though  he  afterwards  submitted  to  it.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  very 
energetic  in  carrying  out  schemes  for  the 
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relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  Communists  on  April  4th, 
1871,  and  kept  as  a  hostage  in  the  prison  of 
La  Roquette.  Finding  that  the  defeat  of 
their  insurrection  was  a  certainty,  these 
wretches,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  21th,  bar 
barously  shot  him,  with  the  Cure  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  sixty  other  hostages.  lie  <li<  •  1 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  murderers.  M. 
Darboy  was  the  author  of  The  //"/>///.//  of  the 
Bible,  Holy  H'o/nt-n.  and  a  translation  of  -de 
Imitations  Christi,  all  illustrated,  and  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  a  refined  literary  taste  and 
great  learning. 

Darbyites.     [PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN.] 

D'Allbigne,  JEAX  HHNRY  MERLE  (h. 
at  Geneva  in  1794,  d.  1S72).— An  eminent 
divine  and  Church  historian.  His  father  was 
Louis  Merle,  a  meivhant,  whose  grandfather 
having  married  a  Mdlle.  D'Aubigne,  of  a  dis 
tinguished  French  Protestant  family,  that 
name  was  added,  according  to  Swiss  custom, 
to  the  original  surname.  D'Aubigne  com 
pleted  his  education  at  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  Church  history  under  Xeander,  and  he 
was  chosen  pastor  to  the  French  Church  in 
Hamburg,  whence  he  went  to  Brussels,  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  In  1830 
came  the  Belgian  Revolution,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land ;  but, 
dissatisfied  with  the  course  things  were  taking 
in  the  national  Genevese  Church,  he  separated 
from  it,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  college  at  Geneva 
founded  by  the  Evangelical  Society.  In 
1835  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  gi 
work,  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  which  became  very  popular, 
especially  in  Britain  and  America.  In  S  - 
land  there  was  an  immense  circulation  of  the 
book,  and  in  1850  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  its  freedom.  Two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  translation  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
He  married  an  Irish  lady  in  1858.  D'Aubigne 
also  published  The  Protector  (a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Cromwell),  Germany,  En;/!*!,,,!, 
and  Scotland;  or,  Recollection*  <,f,i  Swit*  M,  • 
besides  many  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  theo 
logical  matters.  His  history,  though  very 
frequently  it  is  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  its 
partisanship,  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  de?p 
religious  earnestness  which  unquestionably 
characterised  the  sixteenth  century. 

Davenant,  JOHN  (b.  1572),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  was  educated  at  Queen's  Colic-*  •, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
in  1597,  and  took  his  D.D.  in  1609.  About 
that  time  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  was  one  of  the 
University  Preachers  in  1609  and  1612.  In 


1614  he  was  elected  president  of  his  college 
which  ollice  lie  held  till  1621.  Having  At 
tracted  tin-  notice  of  ,J;uii.'s  I.,  h,.  was  sent,  in 
161S,  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wh.-re  lie  was  H 
warm  supporter  of  the  supra-lap>ariau  doc 
trine.  H,.  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  1621.  In  Lent  lt;:;o  1,  he  pivaehed  be 
fore  the  King  at  Whitehall  a  sermon  in  which 
he  advanced  his  ( 'alvini>tic  notions  about  pre- 
dotination — a  subject  into  which,  at  the  sug- 
ge>tioii  of  Laud,  the  King  had  declared  "all 
curious  search  should  be  laid  a>ide."  Davenant 
\\as  inconsequence  summoned  b»-foivth.  Privy 
Council,  from  which  he  was  in  the  end  dis 
missed,  with  a  caution  not  to  infringe  again 
the  royal  mandate  against  the  introduction  ul 
those  errors  into  the  pulpit,  but  he  was  never 
fully  re-admitted  into  favour  at  court.  He 
died  in  1641.  He  left  several  benefaction^ 
t<>  1.  His  published  works  ,:. 

>/'<>•    1>.    I'mdi   ad    r,/A/,v> 

9Ctio*«*  dt  duobtu   in    Thml.;   <  untroversik 
bus;  'I-  Jttdict    Controversiarum,  ]>/ 

tltitia  hiilntmili  if   tirtmil't,  alttro,  etc.  (al 
of  the.-,,  b.-iny  the  substance  of  his  lectu: 
Lady   Mar-ar.'t    Professor);     Detcrmina 

*'><i)tn>n   <{it(iriiii<l<iin    Thinl,,iii,-,tl-ntn,    i 
the  questions,  forty-nine  in  number,  on  whic'l 
he  had  disputed  in  the  schools  ;  and  an  /.'./7/o/-. 
tnt'tnn  to   tirothciiy  Luce  amuixj  the  I'rottttdH 
Churches. 

David,    ST.,    was  the   son  of    Sandde,  ? 
descendant  of  CVivdiir.  who  g:lv.-  his  n;,: 
the  province   of   Cardigan,  and  of    NV>: 
Nonna,  the  daughter  of  Gynyr  of  ('a.  rg  twch 
II'-  was  born  about  446  at    Hen  Mvnyw. 
St.  Bride's  Kty.  and  baptised  by  F.loi,  o'r  A: 
Bishop  of  Munster,  at  Porthclaes,  wherel,  E 
says  that  a  spring  was  miraculously  pro.; 
for  the  purpose.     David  was  brought  upat  H.  : 
Mynyw,  where  he  was  ordain*  d  pii-  >t.  an< 
he   subsequently  studied  tin-    Scriptures   f« 
ten    years   under   Paulinas,  at    Whit land,  ii 
Caermarthenshire.      He  then  bi^mi  to  preach 
and   travelling   through    Britain,    he   founde« 
twelve    monasteries,    one   of    them    beinir   a 
Mynyw,    his  birthplace,  where   the  Cathedra 
of  St.  David's  now  stands.      Here  In-  settled 
was    joined    by    many    disciples,    includin 
St.     Aidan.     and     d. -voted     himself     «-ntirel 
to  prayer  and  study,  refusing  to  mix  wit 
the   world   on    any   but    the    most   unavoid 
able   occasions;   and   h'-    hesitated  for   som 
time  before  consenting  to  attend  the  Synod  ;i 
I'.refi.    which    met   in    519    to    suppress    tli 
Pelagian  heresy.     St.  David  was  summone 
thither  by  Paulinus,  his  former  tea<-hcr,  an 
silenced    the    Pelagians    by   his    eloquence 
whereupon    he    was    elected    Archbishop   ( 
Ca- i-leon,   Dubricius   having   resigned  in  h: 
favour.      Legend    says    tliat    while    he    w, 
preaching,  the  ground   upon   which  he  sto<> 
rose  under  him,  so  as  to  elevat"  himaliovetl 
head-   of    the    peopl...   ;md    that    at    the  san 
time  a  white  dove  des'-end.-d  fiomht-av.  :. 
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sat  upon  his  shoulder.  At  first  he  declined 
the  primacy,  hut  accepted  it  on  the  condition 
that  the  archiepiscopal  Chair  should  he  re 
moved  to  Mynyw.  St.  David  held  a  second 
Synod  at  Caerleon  in  529,  which  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  was 
therefore  called  "The  Synod  of  Victory." 
At  this  meeting  the  Canons  of  Brefi  were 
confirmed,  and  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  by 
St.  David  for  the  regulation  of  the  British 
Church.  After  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
he  proved  more  vigorous  and  hard-working 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
former  quiet  life.  He  was,  as  Giraldus  says, 
"a  doctrine  to  his  hearers,  a  guide  to  the 
religious,  a  light  to  the  pool',  a  support  to  the 
orphans,  a  protection  to  widows,  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  a  rule  to  monks,  and  a  path  t<> 
seculars;  being  made  all  things  t«i  all  m>  n, 
that  he  might  bring  all  to  God."  His  death, 
which  took  place  on  March  1st,  is  said  to 
have  been  foretold  by  angels,  and  tradition 
also  says  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun 
dred  and  forty-seven.  The  date  of  his  birth 
seems  very  doubtful,  as  some  declare  that  it 
took  place  in  446,  and  others  in  462  ;  but 
most  authorities  agree  that  he  died  in  544. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  David  stands  on  the 
westemiiK )st  point  of  Wales.  It  was  formerly 
called  "TyDeui,"  the  House  of  David,  and 
was  hrl'l  in  irr.  at  veneration,  two  pilgrimages 
to  it  being  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  to 
Rome.  No  tiace  is  left  of  the  catheilral 
begun  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  David;  the 
foundation  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by 
Peter  tie  Leia  in  1180.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  and  the  presbytery  were  recon- 
strueted  after  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1220. 
Bishop  Martyn  built  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Bishop  G<>\ver  made 
alterations  and  raised  a  rood-screen  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Bishop  Vaughan,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  added  a  third  stage  to  the 
tower  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  has 
been  added  to  and  improved  much  since  then, 
the  last  restoration  being  carried  out,  after 
plans  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  in  1862.  The  cen 
tral  tower  was  at  that  time  in  great  danger, 
the  supports  having  in  many  places  com 
pletely  crumbled  away.  In  style,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  late  Norman,  and  there  are 
some  specimens  of  Early  English  architecture. 
It  is  built  of  stone  found  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  which,  being  of  rich  dark  colours,  gives 
a  peculiarly  warm  look  to  the  cathedral. 
The  beautiful  roof  to  the  nave  belongs  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  probably  built  by 
Owen  Pole.  It 'is  a  Hat  timber  ceiling,  with 
imaginary  arches,  from  which  hang  pendants 
decorated  with  almost  Arabian  gorgeousness. 
[Account  of  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Jones  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.] 

The  cathedral  was  served  by  a  monastery 
before  the  reformation,  but  now  the  chapter 
consists   of    a   dean    and  four   canon 
dentiary. 


LIST  OP 
Accession. 
.     1115 
1US 
1176 
1203 
1216 
1231 

1256 

1280 


BISHOPS. 

Accession. 

Richard  Davies         1561 
Marmaduke  Mic 

dleton     .  1579 

Antony  Rudd  1594 

Richard  Melbourne  1615 


William  Laud 
Theophilus  Field 


Roger  Maiuwariug  1636 


William  Lucy 
William  Thomas 


Laurence  Woniock  16S3 


John  Lloyd  . 
Thomas  Watson 
George  Bull . 
Philip  Bis^e  . 
Adam  Ottley 
Richard  Small 

brook e    . 
EliasSydall. 
Nicolas  Claggett 
Edward  Willes 
];i<  hard  Trevor 
Antony  Kills 
Samuel  Squire 
Robert  Lowth 
(  'liarlt-s  Moss 
James  Yorke 
.lobu  \Yarn-n 
Edward  Smallwell 
Samuel  Hor.-l.-y 
William  Stuart' 
George  I\l  array 
Thomas  Burgess 


1686 
1687 
1705 
1710 
1713 

1724 
1731 
1732 
1743 
1744 
1753 
17.il 

1766 
1774 
1779 
1783 
L788 

L801 

1803 

John  B.  Jeukiuson  1885 
ConnopThirlw.ill.  1840 
Williaiu  B.  Jones.  1874 


1621 
1627 


16fcO 
1678 


Bernard 

David  Fitzgerald. 
Peter  de  Leia 
Geoffrey  Henlaw. 
Gervas  . 

Auselm  le  Gras  . 
Thomas  Wallensis 
Richard  de  Carew 
Thomas  Bek. 

David  Martin       .  1^96 

Henry  Gower       .  l:ii> 

John  Thoresby     .  1347 

Reginald  Brian    .  1350 

Thomas  Fastolph  1  N 

Adam  Houston.  1362 

Joliu  Gilbert        .  1372 

Guy  de  Mohun    .  1397 

Henry  Chicheley .  1408 

John  Catterick     .  1414 
Stephen  Patrington  1415 

Benedict  Nicolls .  1418 

Thomas  Rudborne  11-! 

William  Linwood  1  ,  tJ 

John  Laugtou       .  1 147 

John  de  la  Bere  .  1417 
Robert  Tully 

Richard  Martin    .  \l~- 
Thomas  Langtou. 

Hugh  Pavy  .         .  1485 

John  Morgan        .  1  i'  <; 

'.".   Sherborn.  I.r.  '."> 

K- 1  u  ard  Vaughan  1509 

s   I  Kaw  1ms  .  I.'...; 

William  Barlow   .  1  ;,::•; 

t  Ferrar      .  1548 
Henry  Moruau     . 

Th..iuas  Young    .  1560 

Deacon     (Gr.     diaconos,     "follower     or 
helper"). — The  word  is  used  in  the  New  T.  ft- 

tanient  generally  to  signify  some  ministry 
of  the  (...spel,  hut  is  once  applied  to  magis 
trates  [Rom.  xiii.  4],  and  St.  Paul  calls  him 
self  a  deacon,  using  the  word  in  its  widot 
sense.  The  origin  of  this  office  is  related  in 
Aets  vi.  On  account  of  some  complaints 
of  iieirlect  in  the  distribution  of  the  daily 
charities  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles  gave 
order  that  the  disciples  should  select  "seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,"  whom  they  might  "appoint 
over  this  business."  Accordingly,  seven  were 
chosen,  among  whom  were  Philip  and  Ste 
phen  ;  and  on  being  presented  to  the  Apostles, 
they  were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands.  So  far  all  Christians  are  agreed, 
but  beyond  this  point  there  are  two  quite- 
different  schools  of  interpretation.  The  Ang- 
lieun  ( 'hurch.  following  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  holding  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  to  ordained  persons, 
believes  that  the  deacons  were  intended  for 
a  higher  purpose  than  to  look  after  the 
merely  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  qualifications  asked  for  imply  this ; 
moreover,  the  seven  were  not  only  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  solemnly  ordained  by  the 
Apostles;  and  at  Last  two  of  them  were  en 
gaged  immediately  after  in  ministerial  labours. 
Stephen  is  found  preaching  in  the  various 
synagogues  of  the  foreign  Jews  ;  and  we  re: id 
that  "they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  by  which  he  spake."  According  to 
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the  chronology  of  our  Bibles,  this  occurred  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  if 
not  directly  upon  the  receiving  of  his  official 
authority.     The  next  year,  Philip,  another  of 
the  deacons,  goes  to  Samaria,  and  preaches 
and  baptises.     Hence  the    term   is  used  for 
the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  in  the  ministry. 
Those  who  maintain  that  in  the  practice  of 
•  the  ancient  Church  a  broad   distinction  ex 
isted  between  the  office  of  a  deacon  and  that 
of  a  priest  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  Clement,   Bishop  of  Rome,  says 
that  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  bishops  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  "  overseers  in  righteous 
ness,"  and  of  deacons  as  "  their  ministers  in 
faith,"  adding  that  the  Apostles  established 
such  officers.      After  this   he  continues  that 
"  the  Apostles  knew  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  should  contentions  arise  upon  the 
account  of  the  ministry."     Ignatius,  another 
of    the    Apostolic     Fathers    who    nourished 
while  some  of  the  twelve    were   yet   living, 
and    was    probably    acquainted    with    them 
and  their  views  respecting   the   constitution 
of  the   Church,   in   writing   to   the    Ma-n.- 
sians,    names    bishops    and    presbyters,  and 
adds,  "  and  your  deacons  most  dear  to   me 
being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesug 
Christ."     In  another  epistle  he  speaks  of  the 
sacred  office  of  a  deacon  thus : — "  The  deacons 
also,  as  being  the  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Jesus  Christ,  must  by  all  means  please  all; 
for  they  are  not  the  ministers  of  meat  and 
drink,  but  of  the  Church  of  God."     Polycarp, 
a  disciple  of  St.  John,  says  to  the  same  pur 
pose,  "  The  deacons  must  be  blameless  before 
[God]  as   the  ministers  of   God  in  Christ." 
The  fourteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
ordered  that   deacons   should  be   subject  to 
priests,  and  allowed  them  not  to  sit  upon  the 
same  bench.     The  number  of  seven  continued 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  seven  divisions, 
or  wards,  in  Rome,  there  was  a  deacon  allowed 
to  each  one  of  them.     There  were  two  degrees 
of  deacons  at  Constantinople ;  six  were  of  the 
upper  distinction,  and  a  hundred  of  the  lower 
in  the  great  Church.     Heraclius  increased  the 
number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  retrenching 
the   sub-deacons   from   ninety   to   sixty.      A 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  alone. 
On    the   other   hand,   those   Nonconformists 
who  believe  that  no  ordination  was,   or  is, 
necessary   for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
hold  that  the  passage  in  Acts  vi.  is  to  be  in 
terpreted  strictly  as  it  stands ;  that  the  pas 
sages  above  cited  from  the  early  Fathers,  when 
carefully  considered,  bear  out  this  view ;  and 
that  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  dea 
cons  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  unworthy  of 
the  time  of   the  higher  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly,  their  deacons,    elected    by   the 
church,  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  and  assist  the  minister   in  his  other 
avocations,  very  often  preaching  also  in  rural 
districts  and  subsidiary  meetings.     In  some 
Presbyterian  churches  the  office  of  deacon  is 


merged  in  that  of  ruling  elder ;  in  others  it 
remains  distinct,  and  is  then  confined  (as  ar 
office)  to  the  distribution  of  alms. 

Deaconesses  were  women  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  chosen  to  assist  persons  o 
their  own  sex  at  baptism  :  as  a  rule,  they  were 
widows,  but  this  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
At  their  admission,  they  were  presented 
veiled,  to  the  bishop,  after  which,  apparently 
tin  v  received  laying-on  of  hands,  though  oiu 
knowledge  on  this  subject  must  be  confessed 
to  be  limited.  At  first  they  were  not  ad 
mitted  to  the  office  till  they  were  sixty,  bun 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  relaxed  this  rule,  am 
allowed  forty  years  to  be  sufficient.  The  offic< 
seems  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  s< 
that  by  the  fifth  century  it  had  « -nth-fly  dis 
appeared  in  the  Western  Church,  though  i 
continued  till  the  twelfth  in  the  Kastern. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  office    ;  is  1  •••••! 
revived.      The   first   instance   in  the  presen 
ri-ntury  was  the  female  diaconatr  e>tablishe< 
•  •ii  the  Rhine  by  a    (n-rman  pastor  in    1S36 
J I  is  object  was  to  train  nurses  for  the  sick 
and  to  combine  a  hospital  and  a  place  fo 
training    nurses,    who    should    take    ccrtaij 
vows.     This  institution  was,  in  time,  follows 
by  similar  ones  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  h 
1881  there  were  as    many  as   fifty-tin 
them.     The  great  need  of  women's  work  ii 
poor  districts  is  not  only  recognised  every 
where,  but  the  success  which  lias  already  at 
tended  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  o 
the  times.    The  establishment  of  sisterhoods  i 
another  phase  of  the  same  devotion,  but  thes 
have  been  for  the  most  part  started  and  endowe< 
by  private  individuals.     But  they  i 
viewed  with  distrust  by  some  members  of  th 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  the  bishop's  powe 
over  tin -in  is  circ-n  inscribed,  and  that  they  a: 
chary  of  giving  information  concerning  them 
selves  and  their  rules.    [SISTERHOODS.]    It  wa 
largely  owing  to  this   distrust  that  a  n. 
ment  has  been  made  of  late  years  to  exten 
the  order  of    deaconesses.      The   Houses   » 
Convocation,  in  their  report  onull.me  an 
Foreign  Missions,"  when  recommending  th 
wider  and  more  systematic  use  of  the  s.-rvict 
of  Christian  women,  did  not  suggest  the  ex 
tension  of  sisterhoods.     But  they  hare  recom 
mended  the  revival  of  the  "  Apostolic  Orde 
of    Deaconesses."      "  The   challenge   of    th 
Church,"    said   the    Bishop    of    Winch 
(July,  1883),  "  was  that  she  had  gon.   bad-  t 
primitive   doctrine  and    discipline.      And  i 
this  was  so,  it  did  seem  reasonable  and  riii'h 
that   they   should    return   to    the    primitiv 
system  in  this  matter."     The  two  Archbishop 
and  bishops  drew  up  certain  principles  an 
rules  for  their  regulation,  in  which  a  deacone;- 
is  defined  as  "  a  woman  set  apart  by  a  bisho} 
under  that  title,  for  service  in  the  Church. 
To  the  late  Dean  Howson  the  hononr  is  dm 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  of  organising  thi 
movement.     There  are  at  present  institution 
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for  training  women,  first  in  habits  of  devotion, 
self-control,  and  method ;  secondly,  in  teach 
ing,  nursing,  and  parochial  visiting.  One  of 
the  most  carefully  arranged  Constitutions  for 
such  an  institution  is  that  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  and  therefore  we  give  a  summary 
of  its  most  important  features : — 

"  The  objects  of  the  Deaconess  Institution  in  the 
Diocese  of  Eochester  shall  be  twofold :— (1)  To 
train  arid  send  forth  devout  women  for  active  minis 
trations  under  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  Diocese 
of  Eochester.  (2)  To  provide  a  home  of  rest,  to 
which  those  thus  sent  forth  may  periodically  re 
turn.  The  Institution  shall  comprise  Deaconesses, 
Probationers,  and  Associates,  and  shall  be  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
which  he  shall  appoint  trieunially,  for  its  manage 
ment. 

"For  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  suitable 
premises  shall  be  provided  in  South  London,  or  its 
suburbs.  There  shall  be  three  trustees : — A 
member  residentiary  of  the  cathedral  body,  a 
parochial  clergyman  (both  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishop),  and  a  layman,  chosen  by  the  Council. 
A  room  shall  be  set  upurt  in  the  Home  of  the  Insti 
tution  for  daily  prayer  and  private  devotion.  There 
shall  be  a  \\unleu  in  Holy  Orders  and  a  Head 
Deaconess,  both  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 
The  appointment  of  Head  Deaconess  shall  require 
the  continuation  of  the  Bishop  every  three  years. 
A  Deaconess  must  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  to 
work  in  the  parish  for  which  she  has  been  selected. 
She  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Incumbent 
in  her  parochial  work ;  but  she  must  not  be  dis 
missed  Irom  it,  nor  resign  it,  without  having  re 
ceived  from  him,  or  given  him,  three  mouths' 
notice,  unless  the  Bishop  shall  otherwise  determine. 
The  Deaconess  shall  wear  the  distinctive  dress  of 
the  Institution  -while  residing  in  the  Home,  or  in 
the  parish  to  which  she  Las  been  licensed.  Every 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Deaconess  must  reside, 
as  a  visitor,  in  the  house  for  three  months,  and  if 
then  approved  by  the  Warden  and  Head  Deaconess, 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  PROBATIONER,  to  receive 
training  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  This 
period  of  probation,  however,  shall  be  terminable 
by  the  Bishop  at  his  discretion.  Candidates  for 
probation  must  be  communicants,  and  shall  not  be 
less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  more  than 
'orty.  Before  admission  as  probationers,  candi- 
lates  shall  be  required  to  declare  in  writing — 

"(a )  That  they  intend  to  serve  for  not  less  than 
:hree  years  from  their  admission  as  Deaconesses. 

"  (b)  That  they  will  obey  the  rules  of  tbe  Insti- 
:ution,  and  dutifully  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
Warden  and  Head  Deaconess. 

"  All  residents  in  tbe  Home  of  the  Institution 
ihall  attend  the  services  of  the  church  which,  for 
mch  purposes,  may  be  approved  by  the  Bishop." 

.  Dead,  Baptism  for  the.— The  prac 
tice  of  vicarious  baptism  among  some  of  the 
incient  heretics.  When  any  convert  had 
Hed  unbaptised,  they  baptised  a  living  man 
n  his  stead.  It  was  practised  by  the  MAK- 
loxiTEs  (q.v.),  and  even  earlier  by  the 
--erinthians.  [CERINTHUS.]  St.  Chrysostom 
f  hus  describes  it :— "  After  a  catechumen  was 
lead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under  the  bed  of 
he  deceased ;  then  coming  to  the  bed  of  the 
lead  man,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked 
ether  he  would  receive  baptism,  and  he 
naking  no  answer,  the  other  replied  in  his 
tead,  and  so  they  baptised  the  '  living  for 
dead.'"  The  idea  was  that  whatever 
Benefit  wa>  - aiiied  by  this  sacrament  might 


be  transferred  to  the  dead  man  by  baptising 
a  living  person  in  his  stead.  They  justified 
this  practice  by  saying  that  St.  Paul  author 
ised  it  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  whereas  the  Apostle 
was  only  referring  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
practice,  by  way  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection,  saying  that  to  practise  this 
vicarious  baptism,  and  then  deny  the  Resur 
rection,  must  be  illogical.  [See  Bishop  El- 
licott's  New  Testament  Commentary  on  the 
passage.] 

Dead,   Communion  of  the.— There 

was  a  superstitious  practice  in  the  African 
Churches  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  those 
who  had  died  suddenly,  and  thus  been  pre- 
vnited  from  receiving  the  Communion.  It 
was  usual  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at 
funerals,  and  there  crept  in  a  custom  of 
placing  a  small  piece  of  the  bread  in  the 
mouth  of  the  COI-JIM-.  Lat« -r  this  was  modified 
by  laying  it  on  the  breast  and  burying  it 
with  the  body.  A  canon  was  made  at  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  forbidding  this,  on 
the  ground  that  our  Lord  said,  "  Take,  eat," 
and  that  dead  bodies  could  neither  take  nor 
eat.  A  similar  canon  was  made  at  the  Council 
of  Auxerre,  in  France,  in  578.  It  seems 
that  tin  TO  were  traces  of  this  error  in  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
as  he  (tn-uivs  it  very  strongly,  and  the 
Council  of  Trullo  repeats  the  prohibition  al 
most  in  the  same  words  as  the  Council  of 
Carthage. 

Dead,  Prayers  for  the.—  We  are  on 

totally  different  ground  here  from  that  on 
which  our  two  preceding  subjects  rest.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead 
when  St.  Paul  uttered  the  ejaculation,  "  The 
Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day"  [2  Tim.  iv.  19]. 
But  this  warrant,  if  we  consider  it  one,  is  the 
only  wan-ant  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  for 
prayer  for  the  dead.  The  passage  in  2  Mac 
cabees  xii.  46  belongs  to  a  book  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  is  not  used  to  establish  any  doc 
trine,"  but  it  indicates  that  this  practice  pre 
vailed  among  the  Jews,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  such  prayers  were  used  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Synagogue  in  our  Lord's  time.  And  it  is 
also  found  in  Christian  writers  in  very  early 
times  ;  £./7.,Tertullian  (circa  190)  writes  :  "  "We 
make  oblations  for  the  departed  on  one  day 
in  the  year  "  (dc  Cor.  3).  Again,  Cyprian  (250) 
says :  "  We  never  fail  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
them,"  i.e.  the  dead,  "  as  often  as  we  celebrate 
the  passions  and  days  of  the  martyrs  by  an 
annual  commemoration."  These  oblations 
and  sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  partly  acts  of 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  departed,  and 
partly  acts  of  commemoration  of  their  faith 
and  virtue.  After  a  time  special  masses, 
termed  Missae  de  Sanctis,  were  composed, 
containing  examples  of  such  prayer-.  So 
many  abuses  grew  up  in  connection  with  this 
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practice,  that  in  many  places  the  primitive 
custom  has  ceased  altogether. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  read  out  the 
names  of  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  who 
were  to  be  commemorated  during  the  Divine 
Office.  The  object  of  such  prayers  in  tin- 
Primitive  Church  was  not  for  the  release  of 
the  soul  from  purgatory,  but  simply  that 
God's  mercy  might  rest  upon  the  dead,  that 
they  "  might  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  society  of 
the  saints"  (336  A.D.).  Again,  these  prayers 
were  made  on  behalf  especially  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  including  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles.  It  certainly  was  not  held 
that  these  were  in  purgatory. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  this  subject  seems  clear.  There 
is  nothing  said  against  such  prayers,  but 
there  is  no  public  use  of  them,  though  there 
have  been  always  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  and  those  most  loyal,  who  have  used 
them,  e.g.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bishop  Heber. 

An  important  decision  which  was  given  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  in  1839,  by  Sir  Herbert 
J.  Fust,  was  that  known  as  the  Woolfrey 
case.  A  Mrs.  Woolfrey  put  up  a  headstone  to 
her  husband's  memory,  with  an  inscription 
beginning  "Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas 
Woolfrey."  The  vicar  prosecuted  her,  but 
the  judge  decided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  with  which  this 
was  at  variance,  and  since  then  similar  in 
scriptions  are  not  unusual.  A  common  epi 
taph  of  this  character  is,  "  Grant  him,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him." 

Deadly  Sin.— It  would  appear  that  the 
Sixteenth  Article  of  the  English  Church,  in 
which  this  expression  occurs,  was  framed  with 
a  view  to  counteract  an  opinion  originally 
held  by  the  Novatians,  and  revived  by  some 
sects  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By 
maintaining  that  all  sin  after  baptism  was 
unpardonable,  they  not  only  set  forth  a 
dogma  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  Scrip 
ture,  but  reduced  all  moral  offences  to  a 
level,  as  being  equally  heinous  in  the  sight 
of  God.  The  former  notion  is  denied  in 
the  Article  ;  and  as  respects  the  latter,  while 
the  Church  teaches,  in  agreement  with  Scrip 
ture,  that  every  sin  is  a  grievous  offence 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  that  a 
curse  rests  on  every  one  "  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Law  to  do  them  " — a  curse  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
— yet  she  also  recognises  different  degrees  of 
turpitude  and  guilt  in  the  catalogue  of  sins. 
"  We  are  far  from  the  conceit  of  the  Stoics," 
sivs  Bishop  Burnet,  "  who  made  all  sins  alike. 
We  acknowledge  that  some  sins  of  ignorance 
and  infirmity  may  consist  with  a  state  of 
grace,  which  is  either  quite  destroyed,  or  at 
least  much  eclipsed  and  clouded,  by  other  sins 
that  are  more  heinous  in  their  nature,  and 


more  deliberately  gone  about.     It  is  in  thif. 
sense  that  the  word  '  deadly  '  is  used  in  th( 
Article;  for  though,  in  the  strictness  of  justice 
every  sin  is  'deadly,'   yet,  in  the  dispensa 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  those  sins  only  are  deadly, 
that   do   deeply   wound   the   conscience   anC'i 
drive  away  grace." 

Dean. — The  derivation   of    this   word  ift 
thus  given  by  Bi>hop  Ki-nnet,  in  his  Parochia* 

{Hi tics: — "As  in  England,  for  tin-  bette 
preservation    of    the   peace    and    more   6qH 
administration  <>f  justice,  every  hundred  eon 
sisted  of  ten  districts,  called  ^Y/////y\,   ever 
tithing  of   ten  friborgs,  or  free  pld<in<,   an< 
every   free   (or  frank)  pledge  of  ten  f-intiliet 
and   in  every   such  tithing  there  was  a  COD 
stable  or  civil  dean  appointed  for  the  sut . 
ordinate  administration  of  justice  ;  so,  in  con 
formity  to  this  secular  method,  the  spiritu<i 

niors,  the  bishops,  divided   each   dioces 
into  deaneries  (decennaries,  or  tith. 
of   which    was   the    district    of    tin    jmnsht 
or  churches;    and   over   every    such    distrii 
they    appointed    a    d'<tn,    who.    in    cities    CH 
large    towns,    was   railed    the    dean    of    tbv 
city  or  town,  and   in  the   country  had  th 
appellation  of  rnnil  d>n».     The   like  <>n; 
dean     began     very     early     in     th" 
monasteries,  especially  in  those  of  the  IM  in 
dictine  Order,  where  the  whole  convent  w; 
divided  into  decuries,  in    which   the  d.-an,  < 
tenth  person,  did  preside  over  the  other  nin* 
took  an  account  of  all  their  manual  operation- 
suffered  none  to  leave  their   station-    .,r 
omit  their   particular  duty  without    exprc 
leave;  visited  their  cells  or  dormit-ries  evei 
night ;  attended  them  at  table,  to  keep  ord- 
and  decorum   at   their   meals ;    guided   th< 
conscience,  directed  their  studies,  and  observi 
their  conversation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
frequent  chapters,  wherein  they  took  pub] 
cognisance  of  all  irregular  practices,  and  ii 
posed  some  lesser  penances,  but  submit; 
their  proceedings  to  the  abbot  or  ]>n •! 
whom  they  were  accountable  for  their  ] 
and  for  the  abuse  of  it.     And,  in  the  larg 
houses,  where  thenumlier  amounted  tosevei 
decuries,  the  senior  dean  had  a  sp>  -hi  pi 
eminence,  and  had  sometimes  the  care  of  ; 
devolved  upon  him  alone." 

"The  institution  of  cathedral  dean 
evidently  to  beowiner  to  this  prai -ti<  ••  .    Win 
in  episcopal  sees,  the  bishops   dispersed  t 
body   of   their   clergy   by    affixing   them 
parochial  cures,  they  reserved   a   college 
priests  or  secular  canons  for  their  counsel  a 
assistance,  and  for  the  constant  celebration 
Divine  offices  in  the  mother  or  cathedral  chui 
— where  the  tenth  person  had  an  insp 
and     presiding    power,    till     the    senior 
principal  dean  swallowed  up  the  ofli 
the   inferior,    and,    in    subordination    to    1 
bishop,  was  head  or  governor  of  the  wh 
society.      His   office   was  to   have   author 
over  all  the  canons,  presbyters,  and  vie; 
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and  to  give  possession  to  them  when  instituted 
"by  the  bishop ;  to  inspect  their  discharge  of 
the  cure  of  souls;  to  convene  chapters  and 
preside  in  them,  there  to  hear  and  deter 
mine  proper  causes ;  and  to  visit  all  churches 
once  in  three  years  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  men  of  this  dignity  were 
called  Archi-presbyters,  because  they  had  a 
superintendence  or  primacy  over  all  their 
college  of  canonical  priests;  and  were  likewise 
called  Decani  Christianitatis,  because  their 
chapters  were  courts  of  Christianity  or  eccle 
siastical  judicatures,  wherein  they  censured 
their  offending  brethren,  and  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  within  their  own 
precincts." 

The  above  passage  explains  two  uses  of  the 
word  dean:  namely,  the  Dean  of  a  Cathedral 
Chapter  and  the  Kural  Dean.     It  should  be 
added  that    with    the    first    class —cathedral 
deans— must  be  placed  the  deans  of  collegiate 
churches,  such  as  Westminster  and  Windsor, 
who  yet  have  no  connection  with  episcopal 
sees.    As  to  the  rural  deans,  though  they  have 
no  absolute  judicial  power,  they  are  a  sort  of 
arch-priests  among  the  parochial  clergy.     On 
them  devolves  the  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  of  inducting  those  clergy  who  have  been 
instituted  to  livings ;  also  of  inspecting  churches 
and  churchyards,  and  reporting  to  the  Arch 
deacon.  To  tin  se  two  must  be  added  a  third  and 
fourth  class  of  dean.     The  thin!  is  a  dean  who 
has  no  chapter,  and  yet  is  representative  and 
has  cure  of  souls;    he  has  a  peculiar,  and  a 
%ourt  wherein  he  holds  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
:ion ;  but  he  is  not  subject  to  a  visitation  of 
"he  bishop  or  ordinary ;  such  is  the  Dean  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  whose  deanery  was  founded 
'V  William  the  Conqueror,  in  memory  of  his 
onquest :   and  the   dean  there    has   cure   of 
;puls  and  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the 
iberty  of  Battle.     Deans  of  the  fourth  class 
ire  ecclesiastical  also,  but  the  deanery  is  not 
iresentative,  but  donative,  nor  has  the  holder 
)f   it    any   cure    of    souls ;    he   also    has    a 
•ourt    and    a    peculiar,    in    which    he   holds 
>lea  and  jurisdiction  of  all  such  matters  and 
hings  as   are  ecclesiastical,  and  which  ari-e 
vithin  his  peculiar,  which  oftentimes  extends 
ver  many  parishes  ;  such  a  dean,  constituted 
y  commission  from  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
rovince,  is  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  the 
)ean  of    Rocking,   in  Essex;   and   of   such 
eaneries  there  are  many  more. 
The  word  <1<-<tn  is  also  applied  to  some  secular 
unctions.     Thus  the  eldest  member  of  a  cor- 
oration  is  railed  dean  in  some  places,  and  in 
his  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  "  Dean  of 
'he  Sorbonne,"  and  the  "  Dean  of  Faculty  "  at 
^me  Universities.     In  France,  formerly,  the 
iral  dean  had  a  right  to  the  best  horse  and 
e  best  suit  of  clothes  of  a  deceased  «//•/.  as 
lose  who  were  to  see  the  dead  buried  were 
JledD«m*;  they  adjusted  and  settled  the 
nost's  privileges  at  funerals  and  other  parts 
-Divine  Service,  assigning   each   of   them 


that  station  and  consideration  which  belonged 
to  them. 

Dean  and  Chapter.— The  governing 
body  of  a  cathedral.  The  chapter  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or  prebend 
aries,  who  are  regarded  as  capita  ecclesiee, 
("heads  of  the  church"),  as  l.einir  the  bishop's 
council  and  advisers  in  things  spiritual.  When 
originally  formed  by  missionary  bishops, 
they  were  his  chaplains  and  attendants.  He 
established  himself  in  his  seat  (cathedra),  and 
from  it  they  went  forth  into  the  neighbouring 
di>triets  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  were 
meanwhile  supported  out  of  his  revenues.  In 
course  of  time  parishes  were  formed,  and 
resident  clergy  , .stablished  in  them.  The 
chapter  then  became  stationary  ai  the  bishop's 
resident  committee;  but  forming  a  corporation, 
they  obtained  property,  and  ceased  to  depend 
on  him  for  maintenance.  And  being  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  dio 
cese,  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
hi>hop  on  a  vacancy  of  the  see.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  the  cathedral  chapters  had  come  to  consist 
mainly  of  ivlativis  of  Prime  .Ministers  and 
bishops,  who  lived  in  sloth  and  hoarded 
money.  But  this  is  an  abuse  which  has  well- 
nigh  passed  away,  and  the  conviction  has  now 
become  established  that  the  cathedral  chapter 
ought  to  present  to  the  other  clergy  an 
example  of  work  and  of  learning,  and  to  be  a 
centre  of  usefulness  to  the  diocese. 

Deanery,  or  Deanry.— The  office  or 

jurisdiction  of  a  dean  ;  also  the  house  set  apart 
for  the  residence  of  a  dean.  More  strictly, 
dumnj  refers  to  the  oflice,  and  d>-<nii-ri/  to  the 
residence.  By  statute  3  and  4  Viet.,  c.  113, 
s.  24,  the  deanry  of  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church  upon  the  old  foundation, 
excepting  in  Wales,  is  placed  in  the  direct  pa 
tronage  of  the  (^ueeii,  wlio,  upon  the  vacancy 
of  any  such  deanry,  can  appoint,  by  letters 
patent,  a  "spiritual  person"  to  be  dean,  who 
will  thereupon  be  entitled  to  installation. 

Decalogue  (The  Ten  Commandments). — 
The  introduction  of  these  into  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  dates  from  the  year  1552.  Before  that 
date, though  placed  in  the  manuals  drawn  upby 
the  Archbishop  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
they  were  not  an  established  part  of  any  public 
lit  urgy.  Placed  as  they  are,  with  the  responses, 
in  the  opening  portion  of  the  Communion 
Service,  they  take  the  place  of  the  old  Conftcor, 
or  confession  of  sins  made  before  communi 
cating,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which 
said,  "  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency, 
O  Lord,  and  so  will  I  go  to  Thine  altar." 
They  may  be  regarded  as  both  a  guide  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  conscience,  and  a  petition  for 
mercy  and  acceptance. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  the  canon  that  the 
Decalogue,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  be  placed  on  the  wall  at  the 
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east  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  to  be  re 
gretted  that  this  canon  should  have  fallen  of 
late  years  into  abeyance.  The  need  which  led 
to  the  order  has  no  doubt  passed  away,  for  it 
was  unquestionably  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  at  a  time  when  books  w«-iv 
scarce.  But  as  a  symbol  there  can  be  few 
nobler  or  truer.  It  is  a  standing  witness,  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Church,  that  faith,  prayer, 
and  good  works  are  the  marks  of  a  Christian, 
and  are  means  of  union  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

Decani  side  (of  a  choir).— In  cathedrals 
the  stall  of  the  dean  (decani]  was  on  the  right 
hand  of  one  entering  the  choir :  that  is,  on 
the  south  side  ;  opposite  was  the  stall  of  the 
chanter,  or  precentor,  cantons  (q.v.).  These 
names  have  been  transferred  to  the  two 
corresponding  sides  of  the  choir  in  all  "places 
where  they  sing,"  or  at  least  where  they  sing 
antiphonally. 

Decian  Persecution  (249-250). -The 
Christian  Church  had  enjoyed  freedom  from 
persecution  for  nearly  forty   years  from  the 
death  of  Septimius  Severus;  heathenism  seemed 
to  be  hastening  rapidly  to  decay,  while  Christi 
anity   numbered    some    of    the    profoundest 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  day  amongst 
its  teachers  and  defenders.    But  this  season  of 
peace  was  not  without  bad  effect  on  the  Chris 
tians.     True,  they  were  able  to  spread  their 
doctrines  fearlessly,  and  to  erect  churches ; 
and  converts  might  be  found  in  every  walk  of 
life — in  the  camp,  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
even   the  Emperor's  palace ;    but  many  were 
timid  and  wavering,  and  not  prepared  to  come 
unscathed  from   a  trial  of  their  faith ;    there 
was  no  longer  that  marked  difference  between 
heathens  and  Christians  in  the  performance  of 
their  moral  and  social  duties  which  had  once 
existed ;    marriages    were    contracted     with 
heathens ;    there  was  a  spirit  of  ostentation 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops  neglected 
their  flocks  to  engage  in  money-getting  occu 
pations.      It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  respectable 
thing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  many  embraced 
Christianity  with  no  better  motive.     Cyprian, 
in  his  letters,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
this  progress  of  corruption.      Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Decius  became  Emperor, 
in  July,   249.      During   his   short   reign   he 
displayed  many  virtues,  and  was   evidently 
anxious  to  restore  the  declining  greatness  of 
the  Roman  people  by  reviving  ancient  dis 
cipline.     Probably  this  was  one  reason  why 
he  j  umped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians 
were  obnoxious  as  religious  innovators,  and 
that  their  contempt  for  the  heathen  gods  had 
made  the  Roman  people  atheists.     The  sooth 
sayers,  furious  that  their  gains  were  dwindling, 
were  always  ready  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
unreasoning   multitude,  and,    moreover,    the 
hope    of  plunder   formed  no    inconsiderable 
ingredient  in  the  general  excitement.     It  was 
known  that  many  of  the  wealthy  had  joined 


the  faith.  At  the  end  of  249  or  beginning  of 
250,  Decius  issued  an  edict  commanding 
Christians  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  imme 
diately  there  commenced  the  fiercest  persecu 
tion  the  Church  had  yet  known,  and  which 
raged  over  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Con 
temporary  writers  draw  horrible  pictures  of 
tlif  terror  and  agony  which  the  persecution 
caused,  and  yet,  as  has  been  truly  said,  tlu-y 
"shock  rather  than  interest,  rather  con 
than  inform  us.  The  complicated  stru-. 
the  silent  pangs  of  internal  emotion,  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  binds  man  to 
life,  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  the  bursting 
of  the  ties  of  long  friendship  and  close  affec 
tion,  the  loss  of  worldly  reputation— these  are 
pa»i -d  over  almost  untouched,  \\hil<-  .  .  , 
all  that  can  produce  the  most  violent  revulsion 
the  sword  and  fire,  wild  beasts,  talons  of  steel 
the  wheel,  red-hot  iron  chains — every  varii-i 
torture,  pass  before  us  in  rapid  succession,  ana 
the  sensation  is  oppressive  and 


But,  turning  from  scenes  at  the  ban;  imagin.-i 
tion  of  which  the  heart  dies  away,  it  is  de<  ph 
interesting  to  mark  the  workings  of  humai 
passion  in  those  days  of  alarm  and  di>' 
Neighbour  betrayed    neighbour,   and   l: 
denounced  friend.     All  feelings  were  dea 
into    apathy    or    absorbed    into    selti>l.- 
Some,  whos*3  spirit  recoiled  from  the  ta>k  < 
dragging  their  victims  before  the  mngi.v 
pointed  them  out  with  the  finger;  othei>. 
scrupulous,  sought  them  out  in  their  pL 
refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  flight.     Th 
son  brought  information  against  his  fathe 
and  the  father  airain>t  his  son,  and  the  broth* 
exposed  his  brother  to  the  horrors  of  the  ml 
Superstition  had  smothered  the  voice  of  natur 
All  was  distrust  and  perplexity,  consl 
and  a  sense  of  bitter  wrong.     Families  wt 
dissolved,   houses  were  left   empty,   and  tl    ; 
deserts  peopled.     The  prisons  could  no  long' 
contain  the  number  of  the  accused,  and  mo 
of  the  public  buildings  were  converted  in 
places   of   confinement.     Day  after   day  tl 
work  of  carnage  proceeded;  it  engrossed  ; 
conversation ;  it  chased  away  all  expression 
gaiety  from  public  and  private  assemblie 
rank,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  int 
or  the  feebleness  of  the  weaker  sex,  obtain 
no    compassion,    no    mitigation   of   rigoui 
Alexand.-r,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Babyl 
I'.i. -hop  of   Antioeh,  were  thrown  into  p: 
and  both  died  there.     Origen  was  imprison- 
and  remained  thus  till  the  death  of  Decii 
his   friend    Gregory,   Bishop  of  Ne< 
in   Pontus,    was   obliged  to   fly.        In  A 
Minor,    one  bishop,    Eudaemon    of    Sinyr 
is  said  to  have  denied  the  faith  ;  but  m;i 
Christians  here  were  imprisoned  and  put 
death.      Egypt  became  the  scene  of  tern 
cruelty  and*  outrage.     Many  Chris-  ii  ns  t« 
refuge   in  the   mountains    and   des< 
some  remained  there  altogether,  leading 
life  of  hermits.     One  of  them,  named  J 
has  acquired  celebrity  as  being  the  first  heir 
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The  persecution  was  directed  chiefly  against 
the  heads  of  the  Church  ;  Decius  was  jealous 
of  them,  and  afraid  of  their  power,  which 
they  owed  to  the  love  of  their  flocks,  while 
his  power  came  only  from  fear.  In  Rome 
the  Christians  numbered  about  fifty  thousand; 
Fabian,  who  had  been  bishop  about  twelve 
years,  was  put  to  death,  and  many  of  his  clergy 
imprisoned.  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life,  but  from  his 
place  of  refuge  he  kept  up  communication  by 
letter  with  his  clergy,  directing  them  on  many 
important  points. 

Out  of  this  persecution  arose  two  terms  : — 
The  Lapsed  were  those  who  apostatised  from 
the  faith,  the  Libellatici  those  who,  having 
avoided  this  so  far  as  burning  incense  or 
offering  sacrifices  was  concerned,  purchased 
certificates  from  the  magistrates,  which  de 
clared  that  the  persons  holding  them  were 
not  to  be  held  suspect.  In  25 1  the  persecution 
had  considerably  abated,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  Decius  was  killed  in  battle. 

Declines. — A  tax  formerly  levied  by  the 
French  kings  upon  the  ecclesiastics  in  their 
dominions,  and  intended  originally  to  raise 
money  for  the  completing  of  the  Crusades.  In 
1226,  Pope  Honorius  III.  granted  a  decime  to 
Charles  of  Anjou  for  the  war  agaiii>t  tin-  Albi- 
genses.  Similar  grants  were  made  after  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  to  fight  Peter  .  .1  'A  r.  i  ir«  .11.  And 
by  reciprocal  courtesy  the  French  kings  some 
times  gave  the  Popes  leave  to  levy  < 
on  the  clergy  to  raise  means  for  lighting  the 
German  Emperors.  Then  the  exigencies  of 
the  French  Government  were  held  a  sufficient 
reason  for  such  levies.  In  1516  Leo  X.  iravi- 
Francis  I.  his  consent  for  one  to  be  expended 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Turks,  and  this 
agreement  remained  permanent.  From  that 
date  there  were  many  taxes  levied  onthe  French 
clergy  without  Papal  leave.  The  French  K.  vo 
lution  put  an  end  to  all  such  arrangements, 
by  placing  the  Church  on  a  perfectly  new 
footing. 

Decretals.— The  name  given  to  the  letters 
of  Popes  bearing  an  answer  to  questions  pro 
posed  to  them  by  some  bishop  or  ecclesiastical 
judge,  or  even  by  particular  persons,  in  which 
they  determined  business  according  as  the 
case  required.  The  original  name  was 
decretal^  constitution,  ordecretalis  epistola,  after 
wards  decretal t*  .  Gregory  IX.  caused  to  be 
collected  the  Decretals  of  divers  Popes,  from 
1150,  when  Gratian  published  his  Itmctalium, 
to  1230.  These  decretals  are  divided  into  five 
,  books,  to  which  Boniface  VIII.  added  a 
sixth  in  1298.  No  genuine  decretals  have 
been  discovered  earlier  than  those  of  Syrieius, 
who  acceded  to  the  Pontifical  chair  in  385 ; 
but  in  the  ninth  century  an  earlier  series  ap 
peared,  purporting  to  give  decretals  from  the 
time  of  Clement  I.,  under  the  assumed  signa 
ture  of  Isidore,  a  Spanish  bishop  of  the;  sixth 
century.  These  were  accepted  and  quoted  in 


support  of  Papal  claims  for  some  centuries, 
but  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
forgeries. 

Dedication. — Among  the  heathens,  when 
a  temple  was  built,  it  was  dedicated  to 
some  divinity ;  the  Consuls,  Pra3tors,  Censors, 
Vestal  Virgins,  High  Priests,  Decemviri,  and 
Duumviri  being  concerned  in  the  solemnity. 
The  dedication  was  to  be  authorised  by  the 
Senate  and  people,  and  the  College  of  the 
Priests  were  to  give  their  consent  to  it.  At 
the  solemnity  the  Pun ((>'>:>•  Masunus,  or  High 
Priest,  having  the  C\r>-,,n,ituil  in  his  hand, 
pronounced  the  form  of  consecration  with  an 
audible  voice.  Afterwards  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  was  nm.-t -oated  by  sacrifice,  the  en 
trails  of  the  victim  being  laid  upon  an  altar 
of  green  turf  ;  then  the  consecrating  person, 
entering  the  temple  with  the  priests,  took 
the  statue  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple,  was  consecrated,  and  anointing  it  with 
some  rich  unguent,  laid  it  upon  a  couch  of 
.  There  were  like\\i-e,  i ii  process  of  time, 
plays,  entertainments,  and  largesses  given  to 
the  people  upon  such  occasions.  These  dedi 
cation  holy-days  were  ;u  mi  veisaries,  such  as  the 
birthdays  of  princes  ami  the  commemoration 
of  tlie  building  of  towns. 

Such  ceremonies  find  their  explanation  in 
the  religious  instinct  common  to  mankind — 
the  inmost  conviction  that  beneath  all  visible 
things  lies  an  unseen  and  eternal  foundation. 
That  the  heathen  festivals  were  altogether 
mingled  with  error  and  superstition  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  there  was  a  feeling  alter 
God  in  what  they  did.  They  worshipped 
"  they  knew  not  what ;  "  Christ  came  to  teach 
them  how  to  find  Him  whom  they  ignorant ly 
worshipped.  That  their  ceremonial  of  dedi 
cation  came  from  a  true  instinct  is  proved  to 
us  by  the  fact  that  Solomon  solemnly  dedicated 
his  temple  to  the  Lord ;  that  at  its  rebuilding 
it  was  again  dedicated  ;  that  a  festival  of  de 
dication  was  afterwards  instituted,  which  our 
Lord  sanctioned  [John  vii.].  There  is  no 
distinct  date  to  be  ascertained  for  the  first  de 
dication  of  Christian  churches.  Probably  it 
dates  from  their  first  building.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  customary  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  In 
course  of  time  the  anniversary  feast  of  the 
saint  to  whose  memory  a  church  is  dedicated 
came  to  be  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
[WAKE.] 

Defender — An  old  office  and  title  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Cassiodorus, lib.ix.,  cap.  25, 
says  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public,  and  acquitted  themselves 
well,  had  this  title.  The  patriarchal  Churches 
had  likewise  their  I)<f<  //'/'/>,  who  were  obliged 
by  their  office  to  see  that  the  poor  had  no 
injustice  done  them,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
riirhts  and  interests  belonging  to  the  Church. 
This  office  of  Defender  of  the  Church  began 
in  423,  as  we  learn  from  the  42nd  canon  of 
an  African  council.  Those  were  also  called 
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Jttft-ntlcrs  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  who 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  provinces,  to 
take  care  of  the  dues  and  revenues  belonging 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
This  Pope  made  seven  Regionary  Defenders, 
i.e.,  to  take  care  of  the  seven  wards  or  quarters 
of  the  city,  in  conformity  to  the  seven  region- 
ary  deacons  and  sub-deacons  set  up  before. 
Afterwards  every  parish  church  had  an  ollicer 
of  this  kind,  called  a  churchwarden.  The 
Defenders  of  the  Church  were  likewise  called 
Advocates,  the  office  being  in  some  plans 
hereditary  and  sometimes  conferred  by  the 
prince.  [Can.  ix.  Condi.  Carth.}  Thus  the 
Romans  made  choice  of  Charlemagne  for  St. 
Peter's  Advocate,  against  the  King  of  the 
Lombards ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Emperor 
at  his  coronation  is  called  the  Church's  Advo 
cate.  The  Kings  of  England  have  always 
been  styled  Defenders  of  the  Faith  since 
the  title  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  upon 
Henry  VIII.  for  writing  against  Luther. 
Pope  Leo's  Bull  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  in  fact  the  title  belonged  of 
right  to  the  King  of  England  before  that  time. 
Several  old  charters  are  in  existence  which 
bear  it,  so  that  Pope  Leo's  Bull  was  merely 
the  renewal  of  an  old  dignity. 

Defensor  Matrimonii.— An  officer  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  employed  in  all 
matrimonial  suits,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
divorce  being  obtained.  His  function  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  Queen's  Proctor  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court.  He  is  sworn  to  discharge  his 
office  faithfully,  to  keep  himself  well  informed 
of  every  stage  in  the  case,  and  to  appeal  against 
the  first  sentence  declaring  any  marriage  null. 
The  law  respecting  these  "  d'efenders  of  the 
marriage  "  is  laid  down  in  Benedict  XIV.'s 
bull  l)ei  Miseratione. 

Degradation. — The  act  of  depriving  a 
clergyman  for  ever  of  his  dignity  on  account 
of  crime  or  unworthiness.  Verbal  degradation 
was  to  depose  a  man  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  though  not  actually  to 
obliterate  the  spiritual  powers  conferred  at 
his  ordination.  Real  degradation  stripped  a 
man  of  his  orders,  and  he  might  be  then 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  court  for  punish 
ment.  Often,  however,  rather  than  do  this, 
the  degraded  priests  were  shut  up  in 
monasteries  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  Degra 
dation  was  performed  only  by  bishops,  and  a 
form  of  ceremonial  for  this  was  drawn  up  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  bishop  publicly  stripped 
him  of  his  clerical  vestments,  his  head  was 
shaved  so  as  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the 
tonsure;  and  then  the  bishop  addressed  him  in 
these  words:  "By  the  authority  of  God 
Almighty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  our  own,  we  take  away  from  thee  the 
clerical  habit,  and  depose,  degrade,  and  deprive 
thee  of  all  order,  benefice,  and  clerical 
privilege." 


Degrees,    ACADEMIC.  —  Titles    conlei -ml 
'on  men  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  certain 
arts  or  sciences.     The  origin  of  th.-m  is  traced 
to  the   legal  school   of   Bologna,   about   the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  teachers 
were  styled  "  doctors,"  ami  they  formed  th.  111- 
selves  into  a  college,  and  conferred  the  same 
title  on  any  of  their  pupils  who  sati>lied  them 
of  proficiency  by  examination.       1' 
nius  III.,  in  1151,  arranged  for  the  conferring 
the   same    title    on  those  who  showed    t 
selves  skilled  in  canon  law.  making  the  tlm-i 
ill -gives  of   bachelor,   licentiate,    and    doctor 
Thus  degrees  were  at   first  the  privile- 
adepts   in  civil  or  canon  law,  or  both.      Th( 
bachelor  became  such  simply  on  proof  that  In 
had  studied  his  suhji-ct  for  so  long  a  time,  01" 
private  examination  lie  was  made  a  liceir 
he  could  th.  n  wait,  or  proceed  at  one.-  to  th' 
doctorate,  for  which  In-  was  reijuin  d  to  holt 
in  the  cathedral    a  public   disputation    witl 
learned  students.      This  being  done,  he  wai-» 
publicly  invented  by  the   bishop  or  the  arih 
deacon  with   the  doctor's  ring  and   cap,  am 
seated  in  the  doctor's  chair.      His  till. 
then  recognised  throughout  Christendom   t- 
teach  with  authority.       P.-t.-r  Lombard  s 
to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  <; 
theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  th 
course  of  time  other  faculties  w.n-  in< •! 
as  arts  and  medicine.      "  Bachelor  ''  br.-ai. 
independent  degree,  given  after  examination 
then  in  universities  a  man  pro, ,- ded  to  th 
degree    of   "Master,"    the   name    original! 
signifying  the  magister  of  a  cathedral  school 
then    passing  on  to   one  appointed   to   iriv 
theological    instruction    in    cathedral    citi< -.- 
Thus    in  foreign  universities  "Ma-t-r"  an 
"  Doctor "  became  synonymous,  ;,n<l   "  I 
tiate  "  continued  to  be  a  distinct  degi  >  •  .    \\'ln 
a  distinction  was  made,  the  title  of  "  M .-< 
was  applied    to   theology   and    "Doctor"! 
other  studies.     The  Doctorate  of  Philosoph 
is  a  modern  degree.     Formerly  degi  •  >  >  wci 
given   in  England   in  both  canon   and   ci\ 
law;  then,  as  the  former  ceased  to  be  a  - 
rate  study  the  title  was   given  "  in   utroqi 
jure"   (i.e.,  as  combining  both),  and  this  tit! 
was  LL.D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.    This,  howev 
now  only  given  by  Cambridge  and  Duhlii 
( >x  ford  and  Durham  having  altogether  di.'ppr 
the  double  title  for  D.C.L.,  "  Doctor  of  Civ 
Law."     The  three  Universities  confer  de^rei 
also  in  Music  and  Medicine.     The  d 
"B.A."  and  "  M.A."  are  given  by  the  Un 
versity  of  London  by  royal  licence,  and  the- 
degrees  are  held  in  as  high  respect  as  any,  tl: 
possession  of  them  indicatingthat  tl. 
has  shown  himself  a  well-read  scholar.      Bi 
there  are  also  "bogus"  degrees  conferred  h 
foreign  and  American  universities,  which  ai 
absolutely   worthless.      Thus   a    man    stylt 

himself    "  M.A.,     Univ.    of ,"    bavin 

received  it  on  sending  £5  to  this  "  Univei 
sity."  The  title  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  f« 
about  £15,  and  people  are  still  found  wli 
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Delieve  that  it  proves  the  possession  of  some 
snowledge. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Doctor  of  Divinity 
s  the  highest  and  most  honourable  degree 
which  universities  grant  (in  Latin,  S.T.P., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Theology),  though  the 
:ight  conveyed  in  these  words  of  all  doctors 
:o  give  public  lectures  on  divinity  within  the 
imits  of  their  University  has  been  long  in 
ibeyance.  The  University  of  London  does 
lot  confer  Divinity  degrees.  When  conferred 
•Iseuhere,  they  are,  almost  without  excep- 
;ion,  only  given  to  persons  in  holy  orders. 
This  rule  is  invariable  in  most,  if  not  all, 
English-speaking  Universities ;  abroad,  one 
)r  two  instances  of  lay  D.D.'s  may  be  found, 
is  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  the  celebrated 
netaphysician  (d.  1856),  who  was  a  D.D.  of 
Leyden;  I5aron  Burisen  (d.  1860)  also  held  the 
legree.  [See  Xotes  and  Queries,  4th  S.  ix.  55, 
147.]  At  Cambridge, according  to  the  lists  in 
Fuller's  history  of  the  University,  tin.-  lust 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law  graduated  in  1532, 
•xcept  one  in  1556,  during  Queen  Mary's 
•estoration  of  Popery. 

Deification.  —  The  offering  divine 
lonours  to  a  man.  Pagans  held  that  those 
nortals  who  had  done  great  deeds  on  earth 
.vert-  enrolled  among  the  gods.  This  word  is 
sometimes  applied  by  medieval  writers  to  the 
<tate  of  mortal  man  brought  by  holiness  into 
teiiect  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will. 

Dei  gratia  ("  by  the  grace  of  God"). — An 
expression  added  after  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
•eign,  to  express  that  it  is  by  God's  will  that 
dngs  reign.  The  phrase  was  first  used  by  the 
Prankish  emperors;  and  a  proof  of  the  value 
let  upon  it  by  the  English  people  was  given 
*ome  years  ago,  when,  florins  l.einir  issu.-d 
.vithout  the  "  D.G.,"  such  disapprobation  was 
shown  that  such  coinage  was  recalled. 

Deists. — Those  who,  while  they  confess 
heir  belief  in  a  God,  deny  that  He  has  made 
my  revelation  of  Himself  save  by  His  works 
n  nature.  But  they  have  of  late  years  been 
;ubdivided  into  those  who  reject  altogether  the 
dea  of  His  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
nen,  and  those  who  believe  in  His  continued 
providence.  The  latter  class  have  been  named 
rheists,  though  more  recently,  under  the 
itress  of  the  more  fundamental  controversy 
vith  Agnostics  and  Materialists,  the  word 
rheist  has  been  commonly  applied,  as  a  more 
general  one,  to  even  Christian  Apologists. 
Subdivisions  of  Deism,  again,  have  been  made, 
me  class  shading  off  into  the  other ;  but  in  all 
,'ases  that  which  characterises  them  is  the 
lenial  of  the  Divine  authority  and  truth  of 
he  Scriptures.  But  there  are  Deists  who 
>rofess  to  recognise  in  the  Scriptures  the 
lighest  morality  which  has  ever  been  uttered 
>y  man,  and  others  who  impugn  the  character 
>t'  Christ  Himself,  and  deny  the  immortality 
>f  the  soul. 

The  origin  of  Deism  is  to  be  sought  in  the 


great  religious  earthquake  which  accompanied 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
movement,  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Calvin,  Latimer,  Hooper,  was  the  result  of 
intense  religious  conviction.  They  revolted 
from  the  falsehoods,  frauds,  corruptions 
which  de61ed  the  Church,  and  raised  their 
protest  against  them.  The  exposures  which 
they  made,  and  their  demolition  of  much  that 
had  hitherto  been  accepted  without  inquiry,  led 
on  others  to  question  the  Divine  authority,  first 
of  the  Church,  then  of  the  Scriptures.  Re 
actions,  though  necessary,  inevitably  bring 
evils  in  their  train.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  little  as  he  intended  it,  led  of 
necessity  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  em 
pirical  ;  it  demanded  at  every  turn  proofs  of 
each  opinion  and  doctrine,  and  this  was 
applied  to  the  statements  of  the  miracles  and 
other  facts  of  the  Bible,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  ignoring  of  the  inward  voice 
of  God  to  men.  England  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Deism,  and  its  father 
to  be  Lord  Herli.  rt  of  Cherbury,  the  friend 
of  Bacon  and  Casaubon.  [HEHHEKT  OF  Cm.u- 
HIKY.]  Thomas  Hobbes,  also  a  friend  of  Bacon, 
a  vigorous  thinker,  who  sold  his  intellect  to 
the  service  of  arbitrary  power,  maintained 
that  Christianity  was  an  Oriental  theory 
evolved  out  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  be 
an  instrument  of  national  government ;  that 
then?  is  no  binding  religion  but  such  as  the 
State  enforces;  that  all  knowledge  is  from 
-perception,  and  therefore  that  nothing 
can  exi>t  apart  fn.m  tin-  body.  [Hounrs.] 
From  his  doctrines  Charles  Blount  gathered 
the  views  which  he  put  forth  in  his  Oracles 
of  Reason,  denying  the  necessity  of  Atone 
ment  and  Mediation.  He  committed  suicide 
in  1693,  because  his  sister-in-law  refused  to 
marry  him.  John  Locke  aimed  at  the 
re-uniting  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christianity  had  been  broken,  but  by  minim- 
ising  differences  he  cut  away  some  of  the 
most  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
without  any  such  purpose  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  Deism.  [LOCKE.]  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1671 - 
1713),  advocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality, 
in  his  Characteristics,  mingled  irony  with  ap 
parent  reverence  for  the  Christian  faith.  John 
Toland  (1661-1722),  a  vain  but  clever  writer, 
made  an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
records.  [TOLAND.]  Mandeville,  in  his  Fable 
of  the  Bees,  represented  the  passions  and  vices 
of  men  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  denied  the  sacredness  of  moral 
ity.  Anthony  Collins  (1676-1729)  advanced  be 
yond  preceding  Deists  in  his  Discourse  of  Fi'<r- 
tJt  Ink  tin)  and  his  Discourse  on  the  Grountls  and 
Reasons  of  C)iri*(ian  lldifjujn.  He  attacked 
the  clergy  as  being  "narrow-minded,"  ac 
cused  them  of  forging  the  sacred  writings, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The  former 
of  these  works  was  answered  by  Bent  ley  with 
terrible  severity  and  astonishing  acuteness, 
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and  Collins's  method  of  retreat  was  to  re-publish 
an  edition  of  his  book  in  French,  in  which  he 
altered  the  blots  which  Bcntley  had  hit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Bentley 
was  beside  the  mark.  His  second  work  was 
answered  by  Chandler  (q.v.)and  Sherlock  (q.v.). 
Collins's  works  form  a  text-book  of  the 
French  ENCYCLOPAEDISTS  (q.v.).  Woolston,  in 
his  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  (1727),  treated 
them,  especially  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  as 
idle  tales,  mere  allegories,  and  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  Pastoral  Letters, 
and  by  Sherlock  in  his  Trial  of  the  Witnesses. 
The  effect  of  these  works  was  to  create  a 
strong  reaction  against  Deism,  but  it  was 
revived  by  Matthew  Tindal  (1656-1733), 
perhaps  the  ablest  Deist  who  had  hitherto 
appeared.  [TINDAL.]  In  a  work  entitled  Chn. v- 
t 'utility  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  he  contended 
that  the  Scriptures  were  mere  documents  of 
natural  religion,  and  that  both  miracles  and 
ceremonials  were  additions  of  men  for 
purposes  of  self-interest.  He  was  answered 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  by  \Vatcrland,  and  by 
Law.  Morgan  also,  under  the  influence  of 
motives  which  did  him  no  credit  (he  was  a 
dissenting  preacher,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  pulpit),  wandered  through  every 
variety  of  opinion,  and  ended  in  infidelity. 
He  died  in  1743.  His  works  were  The 
Moral  Philosopher  and  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  Apostles,  he  said,  taught  antagon 
istic  Gospels,  but  St.  Paul  des.  ivd  respect 
because  he  was  a  freethinker  and  repudiator 
of  the  Law.  It  was  The  Moral  Philosnftlur 
which  called  forth  Warburton's  l)i  vine  Legation. 
[\VAKBUKTON.]  Lord Bolingbroke(1675-17 ">!), 
though  more  widely  known  as  a  politician, 
finds  place  among  the  Deistical  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  plotted 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  he  had  to  fly  the 
country,  and  while  in  France  made  the  acquai  at  - 
ance,  and  imbibed  the  opinions,  of  Voltaire. 
He  applied  the  low  and  mean  ideas  which  he 
had  formed  of  national  government  to  religion: 
that  its  root  is  selfishness,  and  that  this  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  human  action.  He  accepted 
as  truth  the  power  of  God,  but  treated  His 
moral  goodness  as  something  beyond  human 
cognisance,  and  pronounced  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  a  useful  doctrine  by  which  to 
influence  mankind,  and  a  powerful  aid  to 
government,  but  for  the  enlightened  natural 
religion  was  sufficient.  He  advocated  poly 
gamy  as  a  means  of  population.  Thomas 
Chubb  (1679-1746),  who  was  almost  a  con 
temporary  of  Bolingbroke,  represented  Deism 
among  the  lower  class,  as  Bolingbroke  in  the 
upper.  He  was  a  glover  and  tallow-chandler  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
readiness  and  fluency  with  the  pen.  [CHUBB.] 
He  began  as  a  writer  with  a  Socinian  treatise, 
The  Supremacy  of  God  the  Father  Asserted,  and 
followed  it  with  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets 
on  Faith,  My  Series,  Origin  of  Evil,  Virtue,  etc. 
His  principal  work,  published  in  1738,  was 


The  True  Gospel  of  Jeans  Christ  Asserted,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  Gospel  was 
the  revelation  of  the  moral  law  of  nature, 
the  violation  of  which  was  to  be  repented  of, 
or  punished  at  the  final  Judgment,  but  that 
the  Apostles  had  misunderstood  and  misin 
terpreted  it.  Henry  Dodwell,  in  his  Chris 
tianity  not  Founded  on  Argument  (1742),  en 
deavoured  to  prove  that  by  its  very  nature 
religious  faith  excluded  the  exercise  of  all 
thought.  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Reason 
[PAINE]  was  published  in  1794,  and  is  still 
circulated  by  the  Secularists  among  the 
masses.  [SECULARISM.] 

The  numerous  treatises  written  by  the 
clergy  against  the  Dt -i.-ts  exhibited,  no  doubt, 
more  learning,  but  some  of  them  were  by  nc 
means  satisfactory.  There  were  no  api- 
the  deepest  qualities  of  man;  they  were  cold 
and  unsympathetic,  and  too  often  suggested 
doubts  in  circles  where  before  none  existed 
Many  apostasies  took  place  from  the  Church 
not  so  much  into  avowed  unbelief  as  int< 
indifference.  The  ablest  repn -sentutn 
this  class  was  David  Hume  (1711-1776) 
who,  in  the  uncertainty  at  which  he  hac 
arrived  respecting  all  human  affairs,  con 
eluded  it  best  to  be  independent  in  all  things 
One  of  the  greatest  nu  ans  which  God  raiset 
up  for  the  di-livemnce  of  the  nation  iron 
Deism  was  the  preaching  of  Wesley.  A  grea 
revival  of  spirituality  was  seen  among  th> 
people,  and  infidel  t  n  at  is.  -s  a  hn<  >st  disapp. 
to  be  revived  in  new  forms  in  our  own  day. 

But  though  the  professed  literature  o 
unbelief  was  discontinued,  its  evil  result 
continued  to  be  seen  in  the  scepticism  whicl 
mat  kid  the  age  succeeding.  Gibbon's  grea 
History — a  wonderful  monument  of  1<  aniin: 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  literary  power  an« 
skill — is  tainted  by  his  dislike  of  Christianity 
as  well  as  by  a  too  evident  love  of  prurienc\ 
The  imitation  of  English  customs  and  insti 
tutions  in  France  which  marked  the  }>• 
preceding  the  Revolution  extended  itself  t 
infidel  literature,  and  to  English  influcii' 
must  be  asenh.-d  much  of  the  evil  whic 
marked  French  philosophy. 

Of  the  treatises  in  reply  to  the  Deists  w 
have  named  several  in  the  course  of  th 
article.  The  other  principal  ones  are  th 
following:  — Stillingfleet's  Letters  to  a  Deis 
Baxter's  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Itt'ligioi 
( 'ud worth's  Intellectual  System,  Lord  Lyttlt 
ton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Pan 
Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity  i 
answer  to  Gibbon,  and  Apology  for  the  Bib 
in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Reason 
Bishop  Douglas's  reply  to  Hume,  l'><atti« 
Force  of  Truth,  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  (b 
far  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  named 
Leslie's  Short  ami  AV/.vy  Method  u-itJi  a  J>eist. 

For  the  history  of  English  I  >•  •ism  the  fo 
lowing  works  may  be  consulted: — Leland 
View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Il'riter.* 
Farrar's  History  of  Free  Thought;  Hunt 
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Religious  Thought  in  England;  Dr.  Stoughton's 
Religion  in  England  ;  Essays  and  Reviews,  J*~o. 
Ty.  :  "  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  ;  "  Abbey  and  Overton's 
Essays  on  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Delegates.— Literally,  chosen  deputies, 
ippointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  others ;  thus, 
he  delegates  that  compose  the  Diocesan  Con- 
'erence  are  elected  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
>ach  diocese.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  for 
i  term  of  three  years. 

The  Court  of  'Delegates  was  the  final  court 
>f  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  court 
vas  composed  of  judges  selected  by  the 
l<ord  Chancellor,  and  commissioned  under  the 
>reat  Seal  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Up 
,o  1534  the  final  court  of  appeal  was  the 
Pope,  but  by  25  Henry  VIII.  this  Court 
>f  Delegates  was  set  up,  and  all  appeals  to 
iome  forbidden.  In  William  IV. 's  reign 
,he  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished,  and 
he  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ippointed  in  its  place  as  the  court  of  final 
ippeal.  A  great  defect  in  the  Court  of  Dele 
gates  was  the  fact  that  its  members  were 
(elected  as  each  appeal  was  presented,  and 
lence  an  opening  w;is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ncnt  of  prejudiced  judges  to  try  a  particular 


Demetrius,  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
n  189,  which  See  he  held  for  furty-thn-.- 
cars,  living  about  232.  He  was  a  man  of 
raperious  nature ;  he  took  an  active  in- 
.erest  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
md  appointed  Origm  as  its  head  on  the 
leparture  of  Clement  in  203.  He  sent  him 
>n  a  successful  mission  to  the  Roman  Gov 
ernor  of  Arabia  in  217.  Their  friendship 
tfas,  however,  interrupted.  Demetrius  waa 
ealous  of  Origen's  popularity,  and  specially 
ingry  that  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ind  Theoclistus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  had  per- 
nitted  Origen,  while  only  a  layman,  to  preach 
n  their  churches ;  it  wounded  his  hier- 
irchical  pride.  He  recalled  him  to  Alexandria, 
md  for  a  time  their  friendly  relations  were 
'estored;  but  in  228  Origen  re- visited  his 
'riends  in  Palestine,  and  was  ordained  priest 
n  Caesarea.  This  Demetrius  could  not  for 
give,  and  he  convened  a  synod,  accused 
Jrigen  of  heresy,  and  excluded  him  from  the 
jommunion  of  the  Church. 

Demission.— The  term  used  in  the  Pres- 
)yterian  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  resigna 
tion  of  a  minister. 

Demiurge. — The  name  given  by  some  of 
-he  Gnostic  sects  to  the  creator  of  the  world, 
*ho,  according  to  their  opinions,  was  inferior 
o  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  was  a 
philosophical  term  derived  from  classical 
sources,  its  literal  meaning  being  "a  worker 
'or  the  people,"  hence  applied  to  the  orderly 
lisposer  or  regulator  of  the  universe.  The 


philosophers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
together  with  the  Gnostics,  felt  a  reluctance 
in  bringing  the  Supreme  Being  into  contact 
with  the  world  of  matter,  and  hence  they  held 
that  the  Demiurge  was  working  out,  but  un- 
unconsciously,  the  plans  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Demiurge  was  also  termed  by 
them  the  "  Soul  of  the  Universe." 

Denarii  de  Caritate.  —  Customary 
oblations,  anciently  made  to  cathedral 
churches  about  the  time  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  parish  priests  and  many  of  their  parish 
ioners  went  in  procession  to  visit  their  mother 
church.  They  were  afterwards  changed  into 
a  settled  due,  and  usually  charged  upon 
the  parish  priest,  though  at  first  it  was  but  a 
gift  of  charity,  or  present,  towards  the  support 
and  ornament  of  the  bishop's  See. 

Denis,  ST.— Said  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
Fiance  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris. 
There  are  many  traditions  concerning  him, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
information.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Greek 
(  1  nirch  that  he  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  sent  by  Clement  from  Kome  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gauls.  A  more  probable 
account  is  that  he  came  about  250,  made 
many  converts  in  Paris,  and  was  afterwards 
brought,  with  two  priests,  before  the  Koinan 
governor,  by  whose  order  they  were  cruelly 
t"i lured,  and  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  in  272.  Gregory  of  Tour's  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  say  that  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but 
rescued  by  a  pious  woman,  named  Catulla, 
who  buried  them  near  the  scene  of  their 
martyrdom,  and  built  a  chapel  over  their 
tomb.  King  Dagobert,  about  638,  founded 
an  abbey  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Denis,  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  for  many 
-  the  burial-place  of  the  French  kings. 
Hi§  festival  is  observed  on  October  9th. 

Denmark.— The  conversion  of  Denmark 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Whilst  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  Chris 
tian  Europe,  brave  men  went  forth  into  the 
dreary  regions  whence  they  came,  in  the  hope 
of  implanting  Christian  civilisation  among  the 
pine  forests  and  by  the  ice-bound  lakes. 
Charlemagne  had  hoped  to  establish  a  bishopric 
at  Hamburg,  but  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  carry  out  his  design.  After  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  (801-865),  Anskar,  a 
native  of  a  village  near  Amiens,  undertook 
the  Danish  mission.  He  was  joined  by  a 
brother  monk,  Autbert,  but  no  one  else  could 
be  found  to  go  with  them  on  so  dangerous  an 
expedition.  After  two  years  Autbert  died, 
but  they  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  school 
at  Schleswig,  and  in  converting  the  king.  But 
1 1 1  e  j  H'ople  were  bitterly  angry ;  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  Anskar, feeling  that  his  work  was  at  an 
end  for  the  present,  departed  for  Sweden  (829). 
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He  and  his  companions  were  robbed  by  pirates 
on  their  way,  but  before  long  had  established 
the  faith  there.  In  834  Anskar  was  conse 
crated  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  with  a  general 
commission  to  superintend  the  northern  mis 
sions,  and  the  Swedish  mission  was  committed 
to  one  Simon,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Aiiskar. 
Just  three  years  after,  the  fierce  Norsemen 
attacked  Hamburg,  aud  burnt  the  church  and 
monastery  which  Anskar  had  built.  Driven 
from  his 'church,  he  did  not  lose  heart,  but 
travelled  about  his  See,  to  hear  before  long 
that  owing  to  similar  disasters  the  Swedish 
mission  was  crushed.  But  his  patience  and 
strength  of  hope  had  a  gradual  effect  on  the 
people,  and  things  began  to  look  bright*  r. 
He  rebuilt  his  church,  and  presently  went 
forth  again  himself  to  make  another  attempt 
in  Sweden,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  life,  on  his  return  to  Ham 
burg,  was  to  boldly  face  some  chiefs  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  induce  them  to  set 
their  captives  free.  But  many  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  fierce  Vikings  declared  them 
selves  subjects  of  the  Cross.  All  through 
the  tenth  century  the  struggle  went  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Canute  that  a 
permanent  conquest  was  made  (1019-35). 
Even  then  the  Church  in  Denmark  was 
never  so  fully  organised  as  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  canon  law  would  not  fit  in  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  free  as  this  was  from  the  Roman 
admixture  which  the  other  nations  had  re 
ceived  ;  and  the  Pope  was  far  away,  and  but 
little  heard  of.  When  the  Reformation  came 
there  was  no  spontaneous  outburst  of  zeal  as 
in  other  lands,  but  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  adopted  from  Germany,  the  Roman 
Church  was  abolished,  its  authority  abrogated, 
its  property  seized.  All  the  bishops,  with  one 
exception,  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  being  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Pope.  The  Church  of  Denmark  thencefor 
ward  became  known  as  "the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Country."  For 
a  while  no  other  religion  was  allowed,  but  the 
freer  Constitution  of  1849  gave  greater  free 
dom,  and  religious  disqualifications  were 
removed.  The  population  at  present  com 
prises  about  two  millions  of  the  Established 
Church,  4,000  Jews,  and  perhaps  as  many 
Baptists. 

Dens,  PETER. — A  Roman  Catholic  theo 
logian,  born  1690  at  Boom,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  Antwerp.  He  was  Reader  in  Theology 
at  Malines  for  twelve  years,  and  priest  of  St. 
Romwald's  Church,  and  also  president  of  the 
College  at  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  died  in 
17 To.  The  work  which  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  is  Theologia  Moralis  et  Dogma- 
tica  ;  it  is  a  defence  of  every  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  the  form  Of  a  catechism, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in 
their  colleges.  Protestant  moralists  have 
severely  condemned  him  for  his  casuistry.  • 


Deodand    (Deo   dandum).  —  A.   \ 

chattel    which    was    the    immediate    occasion- 
of    the   death    of    any   reasonable    creature, 
tru    lonm-rlv  forfeited  to   the   Sovereign,  to 
be  applied  to    pious   uses,  or,  as   the   name 
implies,  "given  to  God."     It  was  distributed 
in    alms   by    the   high    almoner.     According 
to   Blackstone,  it  was  originally  d«  sigm 
an  expiation  for  the  souls  of   such  as  wero 
MiaUhe.l  away  by  sudden  death,  arid  for  thai 
purpose  was  given  to  the  Church,  in  the  samt 
manner  a*  the  apparel  of  a  stranger  who  wat 
found    dead    was   applied   to   purchase   i: 
for  the  good  of  his  soul.     This  may  accouni 
for  the  rule  of  law,  that  no  deodand  was  du« 
when  an  infant  under  the  age  of  disen-tioi 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart  or  hoi 
the  like,  not  being  in  motion  ;   when  as,  if  at 
adult  person  fell  from  thence  and  wa>   killed 
the  tiling  was  forfeited.     The  law  of  deodanc 
was  abolished  in  184G. 
Deo    Gratias    (Lat.,    "Thanks   be   t< 

God"). — In  early  times  a  mutual  salutatioi 
by  Christians.  The  word  ayo,  or  <///^/.v  i 
understood—4'!  give,"  or  "give."  Tl.'etheo 
logical  use  of  the  root  from  which  this  verl 
is  derived  is  seen  in  the  expressions,  nov 
familiar,  of  "  an  Act  of  Faith,  or  of  Con 
trition ; "  though  the  English  form  of  th 
phrase  in  question,  "  an  Act  of  Gra< . •."  i>  n,, 
common  by  reason  of  the  different  ineanin: 
which  the  latter  word  has  acquired.  It  i 
used  in  the  offices  of  the  Romish  Church,  an 
also  in  some  English  churches  after  th 
reading  of  the  Gospel. 

D.G. — These  letters  either  stand  for  DE 
GRATIAS,  or,  when  used  on  coins,  etc.,  for  Di 
GRATIA,  "by  the  grace  of  God." 
Deposition.     [I  term  VATIOX.] 
Depravity.     [ORIGINAL  Six.] 
Deprecations. — These  form  the  secon 
of  the  four  portions   into  which  the  Lit  an 
appointed  in  the  Pray.  r  uOOk  of  the  Church  < 
K upland  may  be  separated,  vi/.:  Invor.r 
Deprecations,  Intercessions,  and  Supplication! 
In  this  section  certain  fundamental  sins  ai 
,!,],>•< i-'it,-tl,   and  deliverance    from    them,  an 
inferentially    from    their    results,    is    praye 
for.        After     the     introductory     prayer,    i 
which  sin  is  referred  to  in  general  as  past,  pn 
sent,  and  future — both  the  sin  of  our  fathei 
and  also  our  own, with  the  vengeance  it  may  ii 
cur  in  time  to  come — the  Deprecations  Pi 
begin,  broken  up  into  groups,  five  in  nun 
each   followed  by  the  prayer,  "Good  L 
deliver  us."     The  first  is  for  deliveiancefroi 
sin,  its  innate  evils,  its   author,  its   full  r» 
suits;  the  second  is  for  help  against  irnvai 
sins  of  the  heart;  the  third  is  for  pnsciv; 
tion  from  outward  sins  of  the  flesh  and  the 
sources,  such  sins  being  called  "  deadly,"  n 
with  reference  to  the   Roman  distinction  < 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  but  because  of  the 
specially  dangerous  character;  the  fourth 
for  protection  from  bodily  harm  and  accidci 
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f  various  kinds,  and  from  "  sudden  death ;  " 
fhile  the  fifth  clause  combines  a  wide  peti- 
ion  against  dangers — civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
piritual.  In  this  last  deprecation,  the  words 
rebellion"  and  "schism"  were  added  after 
he  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II. — a  prayer 
v-hich  the  circumstances  of  the  time  explain. 
n  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  also,  after 
he  mention  of  "  privy  conspiracy,"  were 
ppended  the  words,  "  from  the  tyranny  of 
he  l>ishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable 
normities,"  but  they  were  struck  out  of  the 
'raver  Book  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Deprecations  close  with  three  additional 
lauses  addressed  directly  to  Christ,  contain- 
ag  a  brief  summary  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
hief  events  from  the  Incarnation  to  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  presence  of  the 
loly  Ghost  in  the  Church,  on  which  is 
rounded  the  same  pathetic  cry  for  deliver- 
-  bi-fore,  both  in  the  shadows  and 
unshine  of  man's  mortal  life,  in  the  hour  of 
eath  that  closes  it,  and  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ient  that  follows  it. 

Deprivation. — A  sentence  pronounced 
y  the  legally  constituted  authority,  whereby 
ny  ecclesiastical  officer  is  deprived  of  his 
•referment  or  office.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
eprivation,  viz.,  drprirnfio  <i.  brnr/icio,  and 
'•/inr.ttio  ab  officio  :  the  former  is  when,  for 
•jrae  due  cause,  a  cleric  is  deprived  of  the 
reft  Tiuent  which  he  holds;  the  latter  is  when 
'if  cli  Toyman  is  for  ever  debarred  from  exer- 
ising  his  sacred  office ;  his  orders  are  indelible, 
ml  cannot  be  taken  away,  but  by  this  sen- 
jnce  he  is  deposed  or  degraded  and  forbidden 
'j  exercise  his  powers.  This  must  be  pro- 
ounced  by  the  Bishop.  The  civil  power 
lay  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  deprive  any 
'•ciesiastic  of  his  office;  thus  by  the  Public 
Vorship  Keirulation  Act  an  incumbent  may 
e  deprived  after  three  years'  r« ->i>tain -e  to  the 
screes  of  the  Court  established  by  that  Act. 
Deputatus. — The  name  for  an  ACOLYTE 
1-v.)  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Deputies,  DISSKXTING. — A  committee 
lected  every  year  by  the  congregations  of 
'rotestant  Dissenters  of  London  and  the 
eighbourhood,  for  watching  over  matters 
ffecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Dis 
inters.  Each  congregation  within  twelve 
liles  appoints  two  deputies,  who  have  been 
lus  elected  annually  since  1737,  the  organi- 
ition  having  been  determined  upon  at  a 
eneral  meeting  held  Nov.  9th,  1732.  The 
ommittee  watch  Bills  introduced  into  Par- 
( ament,  breaches  of  the  law,  and  any  matters, 
"ii'Tal  or  particular,  which  may  affect  for 
pod  or  ill  the  civil  and  religious  position  of 
"onconfonnists. 

Dervish. — A  kind  of  Mahometan  monks, 
herwise  called  Hevelavites,  from  their 
'under,  Mevelava.  The  name  Dervish  is 
•rived  from  a  Persian  word  meaning  a  door- 
11,  and  signifies  that  they  live  by  begging 


from  door  to  door  (compare  Mendicants}. 
They  have  several  monasteries,  and  are 
several  thousands  in  number.  The  Sultan 
Othman  I.  took  a  special  interest  in  them, 
and  to  show  his  respect  for  them  made  their 
general  sit  on  his  throne.  They  go  about 
almost  naked,  and  fast  every  Thursday  till 
sunset,  besides  the  ordinary  Fast  of  Rama- 
zan.  Every  Friday  and  Tuesday  they  meet 
before  their  Superior,  on  which  occasion  one 
plays  upon  the  flute,  while  the  rest  turn 
round  with  a  wonderful  swiftness,  and  this 
ceremony  is  devoutly  observed  to  imitate  their 
founder,  who,  having  turned  thus  for  four 
teen  days  together,  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
had  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him  concerning; 
the  settlement  of  the  Order.  The  flute  is 
med  by  them  as  sanctified  by  Jacob  ami 
other  shepherds  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
profess  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  have  leave  to  go 
out  of  the  monastery  and  marry.  Some  play 
tricks  to  amuse  the  people,  some  practise  witch 
craft,  and  all  drink  much  wine  and  brandy 
to  excite  mirth.  The  public  services  held  by 
them  are  one  of  the  "  sights  "  to  visitors  to 
the  Ka>t.  Fanatical  as  they  are,  the  people 
witness  them  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  A 
few  years  ago  a  fearful  tumult  was  raised  in 
Cairo,  because  in  the  middle  ot'  one  of  the 
ices  one  of  the  Dervishes  declared  that 
one  of  the  Europeans  was  laughing.  The 
Dervishes  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
*'  dancers  "  and  the  "  howlers."  The  former 
are  many  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
if  they  attain  the  full  dignity  they  must  do 
so  by  undergoing  1,001  days  of  a  hard 
novitiate,  after  which,  they  receive  a  woollen 
belt,  with  a  magic  stone,  the  tag  (white  cap), 
ami  the  rosary,  with  the  ninety-nine  names 
of  God.  At  their  public  service  they  prostrate 
themselves,  then  whirl  round  and  round,  ring 
within  ring,  not  touching  each  other,  their 
hands  extended  wide,  their  eyes  fixed  ecstatic 
ally.  The  howlers  sway  themselves  back 
wards  and  forwards,  shouting  incessantly, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God."  They  are  said 
to  hold  in  great  reverence  a  saint  named 
('/n-ftcr/cx,  who  was,  as  they  say,  a  valiant 
knight  who  killed  dragons  and  venomous 
beasts,  and  is  still  invisibly  alive,  and  gives 
power  to  charm  serpents  and  to  be  delivered 
from  shipwrecks.  Some  authors  identify  this 
Chederles  with  St.  George,  but  probably  the 
name  comes  from  Ch/dtr  /.V/W.v,  which  name 
the  Arabians  give  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  The 
Dervishes  of  Egypt  have  placed  in  heaven 
Chederles'  horse,  Mahomet's  camel,  and 
the  Seven  Sleepers'  dog.  In  Thevenot's 
travels  he  mentions  the  prophet  Sal  eh' s  camel, 
the  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  .Moses's  cow, 
Solomon's  ant,  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  parrot, 
Ksdras's  ass,  Jonah's  whale,  the  Seven 
Sleepers'  di»ir,  ami  Mahomet's  camel,  among 
the  beasts  which,  accoiding  to  Mahomet's 
opinion,  are  to  go  into  Paradise. 
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De  Sales.     [SALES.] 

Descartes,  RENE. — A  French  philosopher 
(b.  1596,  d.  1650),  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Tour- 
aine,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  afterwards 
for  a  while  a  soldier,  then,  always  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  a  traveller  in  many  countries. 
When  he  was  yet  a  student  he  gave  signs  of 
eager  inquiry  after  knowledge.  While  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  he  formed  the  determination  of 
renouncing  all  books,  making  his  mind  a  tabula 
rasa,  and  starting  from  the  beginning.  At 
length  he  established  himself  in  Holland,  and 
began  to  write ;  but  threats  of  persecution 
arising,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  to  settle  in  Stockholm. 
She  treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  and 
devoted  herself  to  study  under  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  she  would  begin  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  his  health,  never  robust, 
broke  down  under  this  severe  regimen,  and  he 
died  of  pulmonary  disease  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  As  one  who  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  mathematical  and  philosophical  inquiry, 
Descartes  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  among 
philosophers.  In  mathematics,  though  he 
wrote  little,  he  opened  fresh  fields  of  inquiry 
in  all  directions.  But  it  is  as  a  religious 
theorist  that  he  finds  place  here.  In  pur 
suance  of  the  principle  we  have  already 
described,  he  started  from  the  position  that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  that  the 
first  certainty  is  consciousness — Cogito,  ergo 
sum  ("I  think,  therefore  I  am").  This  is 
the  point  of  unity  between  thought  and  being. 
In  man,  the  soul  and  body  touch  each  other 
in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain;  animals  have 
no  such  gland,  therefore  they  are  not  immortal. 
His  doctrines  were  very  popular  for  a  while  in 
Paris,  as  being  a  protest  against  the  hard 
materialism  of  the  preceding  generation. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
France  were  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  among 
them  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  the  Oratorians 
and  the  Port-Royalists.  The  Jesuits  stood 
aloof  and  tabooed  his  writings,  which,  how 
ever,  exercised  great  influence  for  many  years. 
The  leading  principles  contained  in  them 
were  adopted  and  developed  by  Leibnitz. 

Descent  into  Hell.— The  Greek  name 
of  this  place  of  departed  spirits  is  Hades, 
meaning  "  the  unseen  world;  "  and  it  is  unfor 
tunate  that  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  has  translated  by  the  same  word, 
Hell,  which  is  used  for  Gehenna,  the  place  of 
punishment  to  which  souls  are  to  be  consigned 
after  judgment.  However,  the  difference 
is  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  and 
the  Revised  Version  has  reproduced  the  word 
Hades  where  the  original  is  such,  as  in 
Acts  ii.  31,  where  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  "descent  into  hell."  "His  soul  was 
not  left  in  Hades,  neither  His  Flesh  did  see 
corruption." 

Desecration. — The  pollution  of  a  church 
by  any  revolting  crime,  or  by  homicide,  has 


been  held  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  uuti 
it  has  been  reconsecrutt  -d. 

Desk. — In  churches,  the  reading -deaH 
'called  in  the  Commination  Service — the  onljl 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book  where  it  is  spoken  a] 
— the  reading-pew)  is  the  place  in  which  th< 
otliciating  clergyman  reads  the  morning  am 
evening  services.     The  custom  of  erecting  ; 
desk    outside    the    chancel   for   reading   th 
prayers  is  not  an  ancient  one,  and  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century.     It  was  thought  n< r< -s 
sary  to  have  a  desk  in  such  a  place  that  th 
cl.  r-yiiian  iniirht  be  more  distinctly  heard  blj 
the  congregation.     From  the  convenient  siz 
and  arrangements,  however,  of  most  of  on* 
chmvht'S,    a    special    reading-desk    has    beeri 
found  unnecessary,  and  the  prayers  are  usu 
ally  read  now  from  the  chancel.     The  alta 
<1<  ->k  is  a  small  stand  placed  on  the communioiXi 
table  for  supporting  the  service-book, 

Destrnctionists  are  people  who  hob* 
that  the  eternal  punishment  spoken  of  in  tbu 
New  Testament  consists  of  an  entire  annihil; 
tion   of    those   who   incur  that  puni.-liim -n 
Some  of   them  hold,  also,  very  materhlist 
views  as  to   the   torments   that   precede  th 
extinction  of  the  condemned  ;  and,  n 
that  these  torments  are  inflicted  in  a 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  guilt  of  tt*« 
criminals.     [CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.] 

Determinism.— The  assertion    of   tl 
powerlessness   of  the  human   will,    which 
declared  to  be   determined,  bounded,   by 
power  outside  itself.      Such    assertion    ma 
take  many  forms.     Calvinism  declares  that : 
the  only  will  in  the  universe  is  the  will  • 
God,  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprob. 
tion  follow  as  a  necessity.     The  detenninii 
of  Islamism  bounds  God  Himself  within  tl 
iron  will  of  fatalism,  and  the  Positivism 
our  own  age  pronounces  all  human  action 
be  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  whit 
men  are  placed,  and  which,  being  out  of  tin 
control,  frees  them  from  responsibility.     T. 
answer  made  to  all  these  theories  is  based  < 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  which,  it  is  urge 
recognises  within  itself  a  freedom  of  will,  ai 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  irresponsibilit 
It  confesses  that  God  is  "justified  when  1 
speaks,  and  clear  when  He  judges." 

Dens    niisereatur. — The  first   Lat 
words   of   the  67th  Psalm,  inserted  in    K> 
as  a  second  Canticle  at  evening  prayer  alt- 
native   with  the   Song   of   Simeon,   • 
Dimittis,  but  familiar  also  in  the  unit-form 
s. -i  vice-books,  being  one  of  the  fixed  psah 
at   Lauds  on    Sundays  and  Holy-d 
forming  a  portion  of  the  (partly)  vernaeu. 
Sinn  lay  service  of  Bidding  Prayers,  oiBiddi 
the   Bedes.     Though   a  rubric,  as  has  be 
said,  authorised  the  use  of   this   canticle 
1  •">.">•_>,  tho  words  of  the  psalm  were  not  actua 
printed  before    Queen    Elizabeth's    book 
1559,   and  in  one   edition  of  this  book  t 
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iriations  of  reading  are  fouud  :  "  Thou  shalt 
idge  Thy  folk  righteously,"  in  verse  4 ; 
id  "all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  praise 
im,"  in  the  last  verse.  The  version  is,  of 
•urse,  the  current  one  of  the  time,  that  of 
ie  "  Great  Bible,"  based  upon  Coverdale's. 
his,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  our  present 
Prayer-Book  version ;  "  and  the  one  difference 

that  whereas  the  Psalter  reads  "  yea "  in 
,e  third  verse  only,  the  canticle  has  it  in 
ie  fifth  also.  The  Scotch  book  of  1637, 
iriously  enough,  reads  "  yea  "  in  the  third 
;rse  only,  like  our  Psalter,  while  otherwise 
llowing  the  Authorised  Version,  which  has  it 

neither. 

Deutero-canonical.— A  word  applied  to 
iose  Books  of  the  Bible  which,  in  the  words 
the  Sixth  Article,  "  the  Church  doth  use 
ily  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
anners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to 
tablish  any  doctrine."  [APOCRYPHA.] 

Development. — A   word  applied   theo- 

gically  to  the  opinion  that  the  faith  of  the 

aurch  was  not  fully  revealed  at  the  first,  but 

as  gradually   evolved   within  the    Church, 

ve    the    principles    and    facts     of    science. 

Tien  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  left  the  English 

aurch  for  that  of   Rome,  in  1845,  he  put 

rth,  in  defence  of  that  step,  his  celebrated 

vsay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

e    begins    this    work    by    declaring    that 

dristiaiiity  is  a  plain  and  admitted  fact  in 

e  history  of  the  world ;  that  it  has  a  con- 

auous  history  ;  that  unless  it  can  be  shown 

herwise,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 

iristianity  of  the  second,   fourth,  seventh, 

.'elfth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  identical 

iththat  which  Christ  taught  His  Apostles.  If 

iy  man  shall  assert  that  a  spurious  Chris- 

mity  has  taken  its  place,  the  onus  probandi 

with  him.     Therefore,  Protestantism  is  not 

storical  Christianity.     Protestantism  broke 

ith  the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

id  appealed  against  it  to  early  ages :  that 

,   Protestantism  declared  that  Christianity 

id  grown  corrupt,  and  needed  to  be  re-stated. 

ut  this  is  an  assumption  which  has  to  be 

•oved,  and  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming. 

n  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  which  the 

eformers  accepted  are  not  all  definitely  con- 

ined  in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.  the  propo- 

tions  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.     And 

e  difficulty  is  solved  thus :  *  •  The  increase  and 

:pansion  of  the  Christian  creed  and  ritual,  and 

e  variations  which  have  attended  the  process 

the  case  of  individual  writers  and  churches, 

ie  the  necessary  attendants  on   any  philo- 

phy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the 

tellect  or  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or 

tended  dominion.     From  the  nature  of  the 

iman  mind,  time  is  necessary   for  the  full 

mprehonsion  and  perfection  of  groat  ideas  ; 

id  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths, 

ough  communicated  to  the  world  once  for 

1  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  com- 
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prehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but, 
as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not 
inspired,  and  through  media  which  were 
human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time 
and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation  " 
[p.  27].  The  author  then  proceeds  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  true  development  of  an 
idea  and  the  corruption  of  an  idea,  and  brings 
forward  certain  distinctive  tests  by  which  the 
difference  may  be  known.  These  are  (1) 
Preservation  of  type  or  idea.  The  following 
pa->age  will  illustrate  this: — "There  is  a 
religious  communion  claiming  a  Divine  com 
mission,  and  calling  all  other  religious  bodies 
around  it  heretical  or  infidel ;  it  is  a  well- 
organised,  well-disciplined  body ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  secret  society,  binding  together  its  members 
by  influences  and  by  engagements  which  it 
is  difficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain.  It  is 
spread  over  the  known  world  ;  it  may  be  weak 
or  insignificant  locally,  but  it  is  strong  on 
the  whole  from  its  continuity;  it  may  be 
smaller  than  other  religious  bodies  together, 
but  larger  than  each  separately.  It  is  a 
natural  enemy  to  governments  external  to 
itself;  it  is  intolerant  and  engrossing,  and 
tends  to  a  new  modelling  of  society  ;  it  br<  aks 
laws,  it  divides  families.  It  is  a  gross  super 
stition;  it  is  charged  with  the  'foulest 
crimes ;  it  is  despised  by  the  intellect  of  the 
day  ;  it  is  frightful  to  the  imagination  of  the 
many.  And  there  is  but  one  communion 
such.  Place  this  description  before  Pliny 
or  Julian  :  place  it  before  Frederick  II.  or 
Guizot — Apparent  dirts  fades.  Each  knows 
at  once,  without  asking  a  question,  who  is 
meant  by  it"  [p.  205].  (2)  Continuity  of 
Principles.  "  A  development,  to  be  faithful, 
must  retain  both  the  doctrine  and  the  principle 
with  which  it  started."  (3)  Power  of  assimi 
lation.  "  In  the  physical  world  whatever  has 
life  is  characterised  by  growth,  so  that  in  no 
respect  to  grow,  is  to  cease  to  live.  It  grows 
by  taking  into  its  own  substance  external 
materials  ;  and  this  absorption  or  assimilation 
is  completed  when  the  materials  appropriated 
come  to  belong  to  it  or  enter  into  its  unity. 
Two  things  cannot  become  one  except  there 
be  a  power  of  assimilation  in  one  or  the  other  " 
[p.  74].  (4)  Early  anticipation.  (5)  Logical 
sequence.  (6)  Preservative  additions.  "A  true 
development  may  be  described  as  one  which 
is  conservative  of  the  course  of  development 
which  went  before  it,  which  is  that  develop 
ment  and  something  besides;  it  is  an  addi 
tion  which  illustrates,  not  obscures,  corro 
borates,  not  corrects,  the  body  of  thought 
from  which  it  proceeds;  and  this  is  its 
characteristic  as  contrasted  with  a  corruption" 
[p.  87].  (7)  Chronic  Continuance.  "  A  cor 
ruption  is  distinguished  from  a  development 
by  its  transitory  character  "  [p.  92]. 

These  are  the  so  von  tests,  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  apply  and  illustrate  thorn  one  by 
one,  with  the  conclusion  that,  triod  by  them,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  Christianity  of 
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its  Divine  Author  developed  according  to  His 
will  and  under  His  guidance. 

The  doctrine  thus  laid  down  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  previous  Roman  controversialists, 
who  contended  that  the  whole  of  Roman 
doctrine  could  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures. 
And  more  than  one  Roman  Catholic  writer  has 
written  against  it,  as  have  several  eminent 
controversialists  of  the  English  Church.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  an  American 
writer,  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Churchman's  Reasons  for  his  Faith  and 
Practice : — 

''That  truth  which  is  of  faith  differs  from 
that  truth  which  is  matter  of  science  in  almost 
every  respect.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  method 
of  communication.  It  is  revealed  hy  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  its  own  fulness  and  perfec 
tion,  and  does  not  depend  at  all,  therefore, 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  objective  reality  upon 
the  wisdom  of  man.  .  .  .  Now,  that 
God  actually  lias  made  progressive  develop 
ments  of  revealed  truth,  since  the  first  faint 
promise  given  to  our  first  parents,  and  that 
He  may  hereafter  develop  new  features  in 
the  system  of  grace,  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
But  yet,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such 
truth  cannot  admit  of  development,  except  as 
God,  its  immediate  Author,  vouchsafes  to 
make  it.  Its  method  of  communication  is 
such  as  completely  to  shut  out  the  possibility 
of  its  being  subjected  to  the  fancied  improve 
ments  and  developments  of  the  helpless  beings 
whose  ignorance  it  was  designed  to  enlighten, 
and  whose  obedience  and  love  it  boldly  chal 
lenges. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  truth  which  is 
matter  of  science,  differs  in  these  respects 
from  the  truths  of  faith,  and  so  differs  as  to 
admit  of  progressive  development,  and  this  in 
every  one  of  its  departments.  In  fact,  every 
advance  in  human  science  is  the  result,  not 
of  a  new  revelation  from  God,  as  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
in  search  after  truth.  .  .  . 

"  With  this  fundamental  distinction  between 
truths  of  faith  and  truths  of  science,  we  come 
to  another  important  question: — What  are 
those  truths  which  are  matters  of  faith,  and 
which,  as  such,  do  not  admit  of  development  ? 
They  are  those  great  doctrinal  truths,  or, 
more  strictly,  those  great  doctrinal  facts, 
which  in  the  early  Church  were  as  household 
words,  and  about  which  there  was  then  no 
dispute.  They  were  early  embodied  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  were  carried,  as  the 
epitome  of  Gospel  truth,  by  the  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They 
implied  no  metaphysical  speculations;  they 
were  the  naked  facts  of  the  Gospel,  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  grasp  them,  so  mysterious 
that  an  archangel  may  not  fathom  them. 
They  are  such  as  these : — The  adorable  and 
ever-blessed  Trinity — the  Father  who  loved, 
the  Incarnate  Son  who  died  and  redeemed, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctifies  —  the 


system  and  means  of  grace,  Divinely  appointee- 
perpetuated,  and  blessed,  the  forgiveness  ci 
sins,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  body,  the  final  judgment,  and  tb 
life  everlasting.     A  few  such  simple  far-ts  ; 
these  were  the  mighty  instruments  witli  whic 
the  Apostles  went  forth,  in  the  power  of  tl 
Holy  Ghost,  to  convert  the  world  to  ( 'hris 
In  process  of  time,  however,  another  tendent 
appeared — a  tendency  to  overlook  the    sin 
plicity  of  the  truths  of  faith ;  in  their  stet  • 
to    incorporate    a    system    of     nietaj.hysic 
speculations,  to  elevate  them  into  cont'essio: 
of  faith,  and  to  make  a  reception  of  them  L« 
dispensable  to  salvation.      Most  conspimo 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  tendency,  at  the  firt 
were  the  labours  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  t 
same  tendency  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  IK- 
continued  down  to  our  own  day.    The  mode 
doctrine  of  development  has  summoned  to  t'fl 
bar  of  human   reason  and    private  judgme  -> 
the  awful  and  mysterious   truths  of  Christi 
Faith.     The  original  mistake  was  in  elevati 
matters  of  opinion  to  a  level  with  matters 
faith.     Let  the  principle  of  development 
carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  and  wl 
forbids  but  that  ev,  i  v  truth  of  natural  a 
revealed  religion  shall  be  denied,  and  ev 
the  personality  and  perfections  of  Jehovah 
looked  upon  as  figments  of  the  Schoolmi 
while  men  in  their  fancied  wisdom  are  plans. 
into  the  awful  blindness  and  guilt  of  atheis 
or  the  folly  of  superstition  ?  " 

Development  Theory.    [EVOLUTIO 
Devil.     [SATAN.] 

Devil's  Advocate.— The  name  given 
the  official  whose  duty  it  is,  in  the  case  o 
proposed  canonisation,  to  brinir  forth  all 
evidence  he  can  find  against  it,  and  to  prev 
an  error  being  made. 

Devotee-  A  hiirof  to  his  own  opinion 
party,  or  pursuit,  espeeially  in  matters  C 
nected  with  religion  ;  the  notion  of  error  i 
being  generally  implied  in  the  name. 

Among  the  various  meanings  of  the 
verb  to  devote,  the  idea  of  conseci 
setting  apart  by  vow  is  prominent ; 
also  follows  the  signification  of  addicting  ( 
selt'  to  a  study  or  sect.  The  Crusaders, 
instance,  who  thought  heaven  nearer  at  J< 
salt  m  than  in  Europe,  and  who  left  home 
country  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulehre  from 
hands  of  the  infidels,  were  essentially  devot 
A  modern  devotee  runs  the  risk  of  imita1 
their  blind  passion  without  their  self-s;i 
ficing  principle,  and  of  becoming  a  man  T 
in  his  religious  views  and  objects,  th 
himself  alone  and  altogether  in  the  right, 
all  others  who  differ  from  him  enti 
wronir. 

Devotions. — It  is  directed  in  a  rubri 
the  Communion  S.  rviee  of  the  Chard 
England  that  "the  deacons,  churclrwtW 
and  other  fit  persons  appointed  for 
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irpose  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor 
.d  other  Devotions  of  the  people."  Dr. 
irry  [Teachers'  Prayer  Book}  identities 
em  with  the  "  oblations "  which  we  be 
ech  God  to  accept  with  our  alms  in  the 
-ayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  which 
iy  mean  either  the  bread  and  wine  just 
lemnly  placed  on  the  Holy  Table,  or  the 
'erings  of  various  kinds  which  it  was  cus- 
mary  to  bring  at  the  Communion  for  the 
lief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the 
•rgy,  or  repairs  of  the  church.  This  sense 
the  word  devotions  has  now,  however,  passed 
•ay,  ;tnd  is  generally  used  to  represent  the 
ivate  or  public  prayers  of  the  congregation. 
DeWette.  [WETTE.] 
Diaconate.  [DEACON*.] 
Diaconicum. — A  name  for  the  vestry  or 
•risty  of  a  church  in  early  times,  where  the 
aeons  performed  their  duties  of  preparing 
B  holy  vessels,  and  vestments,  and  lighting 
•  in<  ••  use,  or  any  other  essential  preparations 
r  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
iconic-urn  was  usually  at  the  south  side  of 
e  sanctuary,  and  often  terminated  with  an 
sis,  and  always  contained  an  altar,  on 
rich  the  sacred  elements  were  placed  till 
ey  were  carried  to  the  sanctuary.  Generally 
ere  was  an  external  door.  No  lower 
nister  than  a  deacon  was  allowed  to  enter 
try.  The  treasures  of  the  church 
d  relics  were  preserved  here,  and  the 
iests  used  it  to  change  their  vestments, 
le  word  diaconicum  is  also  applied  to  a  book 
lich  contained  instructions  for  the  due 
rformance  of  a  deacon's  duties,  and  also  for 
lain  prayers  which  were  said  by  the  deacon 
intervals  during  the  service. 
Diatessaron.— A  combination  of  the 
st  four  books  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  make 
consecutive  narrative  (from  Gr.  dia,  "be- 
een,  through;"  tessara,  "four").  The 
'liest  of  such  books  was  compiled  in  the 
•ond  century  by  Tatian.  In  modern  times 
•eral  English  writers  have  compiled  "  Har- 
•nies  of  the  Gospels,"  with  a  view  of  giving 
hronological  list  of  the  events  in  our  Lord's 

Dick,  THOMAS,  LL.D.  (b.  1772,  d.  1857), 
s  brought  up  as  a  minister  in  the 
lited  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
best  known  as  a  popular  writer  on  physical 
ence.  His  works  had  great  favour'  both 
England  and  America,  but  brought  him 
y  little  pecuniary  return.  Shortly  before 
death,  Government  bestowed  on  him  a 
all  pension  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
vices.  He  occasionally  delivered  popular 
•ntitic  lectures.  Some 'of  his  writings  have 
n  translated  into  foreign  lanirua^es,  one 
'">  7'/v/r7,,W  Astronomer]  into  Chinese. 
s  two  best  known  books  are  The  Christ  nm 
ifaopher,  and  Tin-  I'hi/nsnphy  of  Religion. 
these  ho  published  Improvement  of 
by  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  The 


Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind,  The  Philo 
sophy  of  a  Future  State,  Celestial  Scenery,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Solar  System,  The  Sidereal 
Heavens,  The  Practical  Astronomer,  and  an 
essay  on  Christian  Beneficence  contrasted  with 
Covetousness.  Dr.  Dick  was  of  an  eminently 
unobtrusive  character ;  his  writings  are 
simple  and  interesting,  and  attest  the  sincere 
piety  of  their  author. 

Diderot,  DENIS  (b.  1713,  d.  1784).— A 
French  writer,  made  famous  in  history  by 
the  great  Bneyeiopidi*  at  which,  with  D'Alem- 
bert,  he  was  joint  editor.  It  was  begun 
in  1749,  and  he  worked  at  it  incessantly  for 
thirty  years.  He  was,  unhappily,  an  atheist, 
sincere  to  fanaticism  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
used  the  BncyebpiiK*  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
indirect  propagation  of  his  views.  [ENCYCLO- 

J'  1  .DISTS.] 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (*.  A.D.  308). 
— This  erudite  Father  lost  his  sight  at  five 
years  old,  yet  made  such  proficiency  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  even  in  mathe 
matics,  that  lie  became  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  was  elected  to  the  high  honour 
of  the  Catechu?!  <  'hair  in  the  Church  of  Alex 
andria.  His  great  reputation  brought  him 
many  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  Na/ian/i -n,  Rutlinus, 
Palladius,  and  Isidore.  He  wrote  many 
Curses,  but  none  of  them  remains  except 
ing  his  tract  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  translated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and  inserted  in  that 
Father's  works  ;  and  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Canonical  Epistles,  printed  in  the  Jiibliotheca 
Pat  rum,  to  which  may  be  added  a  consider 
able  fragment  of  a  book  against  the  Mani- 
rha-ans.  Didymus  was  pious  no  less  than 
learned.  He  was  living  when  St.  .Jerome 
wrote  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
i.e.  in  392.  He  died,  according  to  Palladius, 
A.D.  395,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  esteem 
for  Origen's  opinions  (shown  in  his  comment 
on  his  book  of  Principles)  was  the  occasion  of 
his  being  condemned  by  the  Fifth  General 
Council,  and  this  censure  was  passed,  notwith 
standing  that  he  had  been  zealous  against  the 
Arians  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  All  the  ancients,  not  excepting  St. 
Jerome,  extol  him  for  his  teaching  as  well  as 
for  his  personal  character. 

Diet. — The  name  given  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire, 
derived  from  the  Latin  dies,  "  a  day."  Besides 
the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  there  were  also  the 
Diets  of  each  Circle.  The  principal  Diets 
connected  with  the  history  of  religion  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Diet  of  Worms,  1521. — Alexander,  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with 
heresy,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther 
ought  to  be  heard,  to  which  the  Emperor 
ass.-ntcd,  and  sent  him  a  safe-conduct,  pro 
vided  that  he  would  not  preach  on  his  journey. 
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Luther,  being  at  Worms,  protested  that  he 
would  not  recant,  except  they  should  prove 
him  to  be  in  error  from  the  Word  of  God 
alone,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men ;  there 
upon  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  quit 
Worms,  and  a  month  after  outlawed  him 
before  all  the  Princes  of  Germany^ 

2.  Nuremberg,    1523. — Pope    Adrian  VI.'s 
nuncio    demanding    the    execution    of    Leo 
X.'s    Bull   and  of   Charles  V.'s   edict,  pub 
lished  at  Worms  against  Luther,  answer  was 
made,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
in    Germany    to    satisfy   the    nation    about 
its  grievances   and   claims,    which   aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Pope's  authority  ami 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church.     It  was 
added,   that   in   the   interim   the    Lutherans 
should   be   commanded  not  to  write  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.     All  these  things  were 
brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  published 
in  the  Emperor's  name. 

3.  Nuremberg,  1524. — Cardinal  Campeggio, 
Pope    Clement    VII. 's     legate,    entered    in 
cognito  into  the  town  for  fear  of  exasperating 
the    people.      The     Lutherans    having    the 
advantage  there,    it  was  decreed  that,  with 
the  Emperor's  consent,  the  Pope  should  call  a 
council  in  Germany,  but  that  in  the  meantime 
an  assembly  should  be  hold  at  Spires,  to  deter 
mine  what  was  to  be  believed  and  practised, 
and  that,  to  obey  the  Emperor,  the  princes 
ought  to  order  the  observance  of  the  Edict  of 
Worms  as  strictly  as  was  possible.     Charles 
V.,  being  angry  at  this,  ordered  the  Edict 
of  Worms  to  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  and  for 
bade  the  assembly  at  Spires. 

4.  Spires,  1526.— Charles  V.,  being  in  Spain, 
named  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
to  preside  in  his  stead.     The  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded  a  free 
exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion  ;  and  the  ser 
vants  of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  letters 
embroidered  on    their   sleeves,    V.D.M.I.JE., 
signifying  Verbum  Domini  tnanet  in  eeternum,  to 
show  publicly  that  they  would  follow  nothing 
else  but  the  pure  Word  of  God.    It  was  decreed 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  desired  to  call  a 
national  council  in  Germany  within  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  meanwhile  everyone  was  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience.     Another  subject 
of  discussion  was  concerning  help  demanded 
by   Lewis,   King    of    Hungary,    against   the 
Turks ;  but  whilst  the  Diet  was  still  deliber 
ating,  the  valiant  King  Lewis  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mohat/. 

5.  Spires,  1529. — It  was  decreed  "  That  in 
all  places  where  the  Edict  of  Worms  against 
the  Lutherans  was  received,  it  should  be  law 
ful  to  nobody  to  change  his  opinions  ;  but  in 
the   countries   where   the   new   religion   was 
received  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it 
till  the  next  council,  if  the  ancient  religion 
could   not    be   re-established    there   without 
sedition  ;  nevertheless  the  mass  was  not  to 
be  abolished  there,  and  no  Roman  Catholic 
was   allowed   to   turn   Lutheran.     That   the 


Sacramentarians  should  be  banished  out  of  th( 
Empire,  and  the  Anabaptists   put  to  deati 
and  that   preachers  should   nowhere   preaw 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church."    A  -am 
this   decree   six  Lutheran  princes — viz.,  til 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Brandei 
burg,  the  two  Dukes  of  Liineberg,  the   Lam 
grave   of  Hesse,  and  the    Prince   of   Anhak 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  town  , 
protested   in   writing   in   the    Asx-mbly   tv 
days  after.     They  declared  that  they  'wou 
not  obey  it,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  Gosfi 
and  they  appealed  to  the  General  or  Nation 
Council,    to  the  Emperor,  and    to  any  oth 
unprejudiced  judge,     r'nun  that  solemn  pr 
testation  eanie  the  famous  name  ot  /'/• 
which  the  Lutherans  took  first,  and  the  Ci 
vini>ts  and  other   lirt'.>rmrd   Christians  afti 
wards.      The  princes  al>o   protested  that  th 
would  contribute   nothing   towards   the   \v 
against  the  Turks  till  the  exercise  of  th. 
religion  was  tree   in  all  (in-many.     This  pi 
tf>tati«iii    brin u    presented   to  the    Empur 
Charle>  V.,  he  said  that  lie  would  settle  M 
affairs  of  Germany  as  soon  as  he  had  regulat  , 
those  of  Italy.     Next  year  lie  called  the  D 
of  Augsburg,  hoping  thus  to  re-unite  1 
priners,  and  to  induce  them  to  join  him    I 
an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

6.  Augsburg,  1530.— At  this  Diet  the  E 
peror  appeared  with  the  greatest  magnified 
ever   seen   in    Germany.      The    Elector 
Saxony,  followed  by  many  princes,  presen 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  (ailed  the  Confess 
of  Augsburg.     The  conference  about  matt 
of   faith  and  discipline  being  concluded, 
Emperor  ended  the  Diet  by  a  decree,  t'« 
nothing  should  be  altered  in  the  doctrine  i 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  till  a  Coui 
should  order  otherwise. 

7.  Ratisbon,  1541.— The  object  of  this  T 
was  to  re-unite  the  Protestants  with  the  ROE 
Catholics.  On  the  Emperor's  suggestion,  tb 
Roman  Catholic  divines  met  Melancthon.Bu 
and  Ristorius  to  draw  up  articles  of  agi 
ment,  but  after  a  disputation  of  a  whole  moi 
only  five  or  six  articles  out  of  twenty- 
could  be  accepted,  whereupon  the  Kmpe 
to  end  the  meeting, ordered  that  the 
should  be  referred  to  a  General  Council,  o 
tli"   National  Council  of  all   (J.-rmany,  o 
the  next  Diet  eighteen  months  after,  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  Protestants  shouM  1 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  forbidding  then 
solicit  anybody  to  ehanir"  the  ancient  relig 
etc.     But  to  please  the  Protestants  he  { 
them  leave  to  retain  their  Reformed  faith 

8.  Itat'tJmH,  1546.— None  of  the  Protes 
Confederate  Princes  appeared;    nev 

it  was  decreed  by  a  majority  of  votes  that 
Council  of  Trent  was  to  be  followed  ;  the 
testant  Deputies  opposed,  and  from  th 
war  resulted. 

9.  An<i*l>urp,    1547.— The    Electors    b 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the  Coi 
of  Trent,   the   Emperor  demanded  that 
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anagement  of  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
m,  and  it  was  resolved  that  everyone  should 
nform  to  the  Council's  decisions. 

10.  Augsburg,    1548. — The    Commissioners 
minated  to  examine  some  memoranda  about 
Confession  of  Faith  not  agreeing  together, 
e  Emperor  named  three  divines  who  drew 
e  design  of  the  famous  Interim,     [INTERIM.] 

11.  Augsburg,   1550. — The  Emperor    com- 
tined  that  the   Interim  was   not  observed, 
d  demanded  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
uncil  which  was  to  be  renewed  at  Trent. 
ike  Maurice's  deputies  protested  that  their 
ister  submitted  to  the  Council  on  this  con- 
ion,  that   the    Divines  of  the  Confession 
Augsburg  should  not  only  be  heard  there, 
t  should  also   be    allowed  to   vote.     But 

a  majority  of  votes,  submission  to  the 
uncil  was  resolved  upon. 

12.  Ratisbon,     1557. — The     Assembly    de- 
nded  a  Conference  between  some  famous 
.•tors  of  both  parties,  and  this  was  held  at 
Drms  in  September  between  twelve  Roman 
tholic  and   twelve   Lutheran  divines,   but 
s  Dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  Luther- 
3'  division  among  themselves. 

Digamy    (Or.  digamia,   "  a  second  mar 
ge    ). — The  practice  of  marrying  a  second 
le  after  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  first 
sband   or    wife.     In    early   times    second 
rriage  was  forbidden  to  all  orders  of  clergy 
:  >ve  the  sub-diaconate,  and  many  went  so 
:  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  form  of  adultery, 
i  I  unlawful  for  clergy  and  laity  alike.     It 

*  <,  however,  generally  permitted  to  the  laity, 
;  listinction   being  drawn  between    second 
:  rriages  after   divorce   or   separation,   and 
i  :r  death. 

Dignitary  is  a  bishop  or  other  eccle- 

i  4ic  who  holds  dignity — that  is,  an  office 
1  ich bestows  jurisdiction.  Strictly  speaking, 
1  lops,  deans,  archdeacons,  are  the  only 

<  irch  dignitaries,  though  the  title  is  often 

<  lied  to  canons  and  prebendaries  as  well, 
j  some  cases,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer, 
1  ether  with  the  precentor   and  succentor, 

*  also  so  called. 

)ilapidations,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  —  The 
I  ling  down,  or  suffering  to  go  to  waste,  of 
\  hancel  or  parsonage  house.  For  such 
c  pidations  an  incumbent  is  liable  when 
1  ng,  and  his  executors  after  his  death. 
r-  J  Acts  of  1871  and  1872  (34  and  35  Viet., 

*  43,  and  35  and  36  Viet,  cap.  96)  provide 
;  ;  a  local  surveyor  shall  be  appointed  for 
<-  i  diocese  by  the    archdeacons  and  rural 
'    is,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine    and 

*  >rt  to  the  bishop.      The  incumbent  is  not 
t  nd  during   his   lifetime   to   request   such 
e  nination,  but  he  may  do  so,  and  having 
J  -uted  such  repairs  as  the  surveyor  shall 
|      'lirected,  he  receives  a  certificate  which 

*  s  him   and    his  executors   for  five  years 
1  a  date.     Where  this  certificate  is  not  held 


the  surveyor  examines  at  his  death,  and  the 
repairs  as  before  are  charged  on  his  estate. 
An  incumbent  may,  by  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  patron,  borrow  from  QUEEN  ANNE'S 
BOUNTY  (q.v.)  the  necessary  funds  for  repairs, 
but  the  amount  so  borrowed  may  not  exceed 
three  years'  net  income  of  the  benefice.  The 
incumbent  is  in  every  case  bound  to  insure 
against  fire,  on  pain  of  sequestration. 

Dimaerites. — The  followers  of  Apollin- 
aris,  the  name  (from  Gr.  dimoiria  "  two- 
thirds")  being  given  in  scorn,  because  whilst 
they  admitted  the  human  body  and  life  of 
Christ,  they  denied  that  He  had  a  reasonable 
human  spirit,  alleging  that  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  Divine  Logos  within  Him. 

Dimissory  Letters.— The  permission 
granted  by  a  bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  of  deacon  or  priest  to  receive  them 
from  some  other  bishop.  It  is  an  irregularity 
for  a  bishop  to  ordain,  without  such  permis 
sion,  any  who  are  not  of  his  own  diocese, 
those  (according  to  the  old  definition)  not  born, 
resident,  or  holding  a  title  in  it;  and  orders 
so  given,  in  ancient  times,  exposed  the  ordain 
ing  bishop  to  suspension,  and  required  a 
dispensation  to  establish  them.  Therefore,  if 
a  candidate  wishes  to  be  ordained  by  any 
bi.-hop  except  the  one  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to 
officiate,  Letters  Dimissory  are  addressed  by 
the  one  bishop  to  the  other,  permitting  and 
requesting  the  ordination ;  although  at  present 
a  mere  private  arrangement  is  sometimes  sub 
stituted  for  the  formal  procedure.  Those 
ordained  on  college  titles  are,  however,  exempt 
by  canon  34  from  this  rule. 

Diocese  (Gr.  dioikesix}. — The  name  origin 
ally  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Constantine  the  Great  divided  the 
Empire  into  four  dioceses,  each  diocese  con 
sisting  of  several  provinces.  The  term  diocese 
•was  then  adopted  to  denote  the  great  patri 
archal  divisions  of  the  Church,  each  patriarchal 
division  containing  several  single  bishoprics. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
the  word  passed  into  its  present  use,  of  denot- 
ting  each  single  bishopric  ;  the  term  province 
(for  example,  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York)  being  restricted  to  the  greater  divisions. 
For  the  first  three  centuries,  a  diocese,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word,  was  called  a  parochia. 
The  Church,  in  forming  her  provinces  and 
dioceses,  followed  very  closely  the  model  of 
the  Empire ;  thus,  in  the  civil  organisation, 
the  Oriental  diocese  was  composed  of  fifteen 
provinces;  so.  in  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
tb.e  same  diocese  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  was  composed  of  fifteen  single 
bishoprics,  the  provinces  and  bishoprics  cor- 
•  mling  with  each  other;  hence  arose  the 
difference  in  size  and  dignity  of  the  single 
dioceses.  For,  as  one  city  or  province  was 
larger  or  more  influential  than  another,  so 
one  diocese  differed  from  another.  'In  the 
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middle  ages,  the  single  dioceses  had  increased 
in  number  to  a  very  great  extent ;  thus  there 
were  300  single  dioceses  in  Italy,  many  of 
them  being  confined  to  the  walls  of  small 
cities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  there  had  been  but  seventeen,  corre 
sponding  to  the  seventeen  civil  provinces. 

In  England  there  were,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Heptarchy,  but  seven  dioceses,  correspond 
ing  in  some  measure  to  the  seven  kingdoms ; 
but  at  the  Council  of  Hertford  (673),  under 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
decreed  that  this  number  should  be  increased. 
The  first  step  taken  was  to  divide  the  diocese 
of  the  East  Angles  into  two  parts,  Elmhain 
and  Dunwich ;  these  two,  however,  were 
subsequently  re-united,  and  the  see  removed  to 
Thetford,  and  thence  to  Norwich.  In  North 
umberland  there  were  at  first  only  two  dio 
ceses,  York  and  Lindisfarne,  but  in  678  four 
or  five  new  sees  were  formed,  which  are  now 
extinct.  In  Mercia,  which  contained  seven 
teen  counties  and  part  of  another,  there  was 
at  first  but  one  diocese,  that  of  Lichfield ;  in 
678,  however,  a  see  was  formed  at  Sidna- 
chester,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  another,  shortly 
afterwards,  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire : 
these  two  were  subsequently  united,  and  the 
see  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Later  on,  again, 
the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were 
taken  out  of  Lichfield,  and  Ely  out  of  Lin 
coln  ;  and  at  the  Reformation,  Chester,  Peter 
borough,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester  were  formed 
out  of  the  same  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Lich 
field  and  Lincoln  have  been  further  sub 
divided  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell. 

The  diocese  of  Winchester  at  first  corre 
sponded  with  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons; 
it  was,  however,  divided  in  705  into  Win 
chester  and  Sherborne ;  the  latter  has  been 
subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Wells, 
Salisbury,  and  Bristol.  In  recent  years, 
among  others,  Truro  has  been  formed  out  of 
Exeter,  Newcastle  out  of  Durham,  Man 
chester  out  of  Chester,  St.  Albans  out  of 
London  and  Rochester.  There  are  proposals 
on  foot  to  still  further  subdivide  the  larger 
dioceses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  manageable  size,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Church  may  be  more  efficiently  carried 
on.  For  particulars  as  to  the  various  dioceses, 
see  their  respective  heads. 

Diocesan  Conferences.— These  were 
resumed  in  the  English  Church,  after  having 
for  many  years  fallen  into  desuetude,  in  1850. 
The  revival  was,  no  doubt,  due  mainly  to  the 
"Gorham  judgment"  in  that  year.  A  conr 
viction  possessed  the  minds  of  Churchmen — 
not  only  of  those  who  disliked  Mr.  Gorham's 
views — but  of  men  of  the  most  moderate 
and  non-party  views,  that  the  Church  was 
"  muzzled,"  and  unable  to  express  her 
opinions.  To  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  is 
due  the  praise  of  having  led  the  way  in 


n  moving   this  disability  by  opening  a  Di. 
cesan  Synod.     II . •  \v .- 1 >  \ . TV  severely  cri t i cist 
at   the  time,   but   persevered,  and  v 
followed  in  the  dioceses  of  Chichester,  Ball 
and   Wells,   and    Oxford.     At   pivsmt    su< 
conferences  are  the  rule  in  every  <i; 
England    except  Worcester.      In    1 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  ;i  < m 
mittee   "to  receive    official   reports   of    tlJ 
several  Diocesan  Conferences  of  the  Provim 
and  to  make  such  reports  from  time  to  tii 
as   may  be  deemed   desirable."     This   Coi 
milter's  sixth  annual  report,  published  in  188 
is  full  of  information  and  practical  fcuggc 
tions,    arranged     under     four     lira 
lirliirious,     Educational,    Krrlrsiastiral,    Pi 
liamentary,  and  Social.     The  Constitution 
the  Canterbury  Conference  is  hm 
being  that  of  the  Metropolitical  See  : — 

The  Conference  shall  consist  of  the  follow 
members.  Members,  being  communicants  : — ( 
Ex-officio,  (II.)  Nominated,  and  (III.)  Elected. 

I.— EX-OFFICIO  CLERICAL  MEMBERS. 
The  Dean  and  Canons,  Residentiary  and  N 

Residentiary,  aud  the  Six  Preachers. 
The  Archdeacons. 
The  Rural  Deans. 
The  Proctors  in  Convocation. 
The  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College. 
The  Archbishop's  Inspector  of  Training  C 

leges. 
The  Diocesan  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

EX-OFFICIO  LAY  MEMBERS. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  K--ut 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent. 
The  Chairman  of  Geueral  and  Quarter  Sessi 

of  the  County  of  Kent. 
Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  r 

dent  or  representing  constituencies  in 

diocese. 

Mayors  of  corporate  towns  in  the  diocese. 
The  Registrar  of  the  diocese. 
The  Archbishop's  legal  secretary. 
The  Commissary  of  the  diocese. 
The  Archdeacon's  registrars. 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS,  LAY  OR  CLERIC- 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  diocese. 
The  secretaries  of  the  Conference. 
The  secretaries  of  committees  appointed  by 

Conference.     • 
The  secretaries  nnd  treasurers  of  the  dioce 

Church  Building  Society. 
The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the  dioct 

Education  Society. 
The  principal  editor  of  the  diocesan  kalend 

IL  — NOMINATED  MEMBERS,  LAY  0 
CLERICAL. 

Twelve  members  to  be  nominated  by  the  A 
bishop. 

Speakers  (not  more  than  three)  invited  by 
Standing  Committee. 

HI.— ELECTED  MEMBERS. 

Clerical  and  lay  delegates  from   the  c 
communicant  laity  of  the  several  rural  deanerit 
the  diocese. 

All  members  shall  be  nominated  or  ele« 
triennially  about  the  second  week  in  October. 

MODE  OF  ELECTION. 
I.— CLERICAL  DELEGATES. 
N.B. — In  sending  out  lists  of  names  for  the  < 
tion  of  delegates,  lay  or  clerical,  the  Rural  Dean  s 
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idicate  any  already  ex-officio  or  nominated  mem- 
ers  of  the  Conference. 

(1)  The  clerical  delegates  shall  be  elected  by  and 
ut  of  the  beneficed  and  licensed  clergy  of  each 
ural  deanery. 

(2)  The  number  of  clerical  delegates    for    each 
ural  deanery  shall  be,   as  near  as  possible,  one- 
ourth  of  the  number  of  beneficed  and   licensed 
lergy  therein. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  electing  clerical  delegates, 
he  Rural  Dean  shall  enclose  to  each  clergyman  a 
chedule  of  the  names  of  the  beneficed  and  licensed 
lergy  of  the  rural  deanery,  with  a  request  that  he 
;ill  mark  the  names  of  those  for  whom  he  votes, 
nd  send  the  schedule  to  the  rural  dean  or  bring  it 
o  the  Ruridecanal  Chapter,  or  Ruridecanal  Con- 
erence  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  where  the  election  is 
o  take  place. 

(4)  Each  clergyman  shall  give  his  vote  for  the  full 
lumber  of  clerical  delegates  to  be  elected.      The 
uajority  of  the  votes  thus  given  shall  determine  the 
lection ;  in  cases  of  equality  of  votes  the  election 
hall  be  determined  by  lot. 

II. — LAY  DELEGATES. 

(1)  The  lay  delegates  shall  be  elected  for  each 
ural  deanery  by  and  out  of  lay  representatives  to 
>e  appointed  for  each  parish  or  ecclesiastical  district 
•f  the  rural  deanery  in  manner  hereinafter  described. 

(2)  The  number  of  lay  delegates  for  each  rural 
leanery  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  clerical  dele- 
rates  therein. 

(3)  Fortlie  purpose  of  electing  lay  delegates  the 
ural  dean  shall  enclose  to  each  lay  representative 
.  schedule  of  the    names  of  all    lay    represeuta- 
ives  of  the  rural  deanery,  with  a  request  that  he 
rill  mark  the  names  of  those  for  whom  he  votes, 
.nd  send  the  schedule  to  the  Rural  Dean  or  bring  it 
o  the  Ruridecaual  Conference  of  Clergy  and  Laity, 
vh^re  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

(4)  Each  lay  representative  shall  give  his  vote  for 
he  full  number  of  lay  delegates  to  be  elected.     The 
najority  of  the  votes  thus  given  shall  determine 
he  election  ;  in  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  elec- 
ion  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

(5)  If  any  delegate,  lay  or  clerical,  on  his  election 
>eing  notified  to  him  by  the  Rural  Dean,  decline  to 
.ct,  the  next  name,  lay  or  clerical,  according  to  the 
lature  of  the  vacancy,  in  order  of  majority  of  votes 
ii  the   schedules  of  that    deanery,   shall  be  sub- 
tituted.    The  same  provision  shall  apply  in  the  case 
>f  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  removal,  or  resigna- 
ion,    the    Rural    Dean    immediately    making    the 
lecessary  notification  in  each  case  to  the  Arch- 
>ishop. 

III.— LAY  REPRESENTATIVES. 
^  (1)  The  Lay  Representatives,  being  adult  male 
Communicants,  and  having  local  connection  with 
he  rural  deanery,  shall  be  elected  for  each  parish 
>r  ecclesiastical  district  by  the  communicants 
hereof,  above  eighteen  years  of  ape. 

(2)  One  such  lay  representative  shall  be  elected  in 
•espect  of  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000    and 
>ne  for  each  additional  2,000,   or  fractional  part 
hereof. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  electing  lay  representatives, 
.  meeting  of  the  communicants  of  the  parish  or 
cclesiastical  district,  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
ncumbent   or  his  deputy,   shall  be    convened    by 

)tice,  read  in  church,  and  affixed  to  the  church 
loors  at  least  seven  days  before.     The  secretaries 
ill  send  to  each  Rural  Dean  two  copies  of  the 
e  for  this  purpose  for  each  incumbent  in  his 
ural  deanery.    The  result  of  the  election  shall  be 
/??CT  notified  to  the  Rural  Dean. 
)  Lay  representatives  shall  be  summoned  to  all 
tings  of  lay  and  clerical  conferences  for  their 
urai  deanery. 

)  If  the  same  lay  representative  is  returned  for 

'  than  one  parish  or  district,  the  Rural  Dean 

request  him  to  state  for  which  he  will  act,  and 

1  then  send  notice  to  the  other  parish  or  parishes 

0  Proceed  to  a  new  election. 

ri2,   •  i?    ]ty    representatives    shall    be    elected 
nenmally  about  the  first  week  in  October. 


Diocletian  Persecution.  —  Diocle 
tian  became  Emperor  about  284.  During  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  reign,  the  Chris 
tians  were  unmolested,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that 
he  began  a  bitter  persecution.  It  first  be 
gan  in'  the  army,  orders  being  given  that  all 
who  would  not  do  sacrifice  should  be  deprived 
of  their  dignity ;  and,  in  order  to  test  the 
soldiers,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods  were 
appointed.  Marcellus,  a  centurion  at  Tangier, 
refused  to  comply,  and  threw  down  his  arms, 
declaring  he  would  rather  quit  the  Emperor's 
service;  he  was  beheaded.  This  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  feeling  of  the  court,  but  the 
Church  was  unprepared  for  its  danger ;  many 
of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  her  people,  were 
worldly  and  slothful,  and  there  lacked  the 
piety,  wisdom,  and  zeal  of  the  early  martyrs 
to  arouse  them.  Galerius  (who,  with  Con 
st  mtius,  held  the  rank  of  Caesar  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  two  Augusti) 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  persecution; 
he  had  been  trained  \,\  his  mother  in  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  paganism,  and  furious  hatred  of 
Christianity.  Diocletian  held  his  winter 
<-<>urt  in  Nicomedia,  and  thither  Galerius  re 
paired  in  order  to  stir  him  up  against  the 
(  hurch.  He  found  him  not  wanting  in  desire 
to  see  Christianity  extirpated,  hut  disposed  to 
try  to  do  it  by  fraud  rather  than  violence; 
but  the  furious  disposition  of  Galerius  pre 
vailed,  and  Nicomedia  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  endeavour.  On  the  Feast  of  Term- 
inalia  (Feb.  23rd,  303),  a  party  of  soldiers 
entered  the  church,  plundered  it,  burned  the 
sacred  writings,  and  in  a  few  hours  levelled 
the  building  to  the  ground.  On  the  following 
day  this  edict  was  issued : — "  Men  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
are  deprived  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  are 
exposed  to  torture ;  every  one  may  have 
justice  against  them,  while  they  are  debarred 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  in  all  cases  whatever." 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  placing  of  altars 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  at  which  plaintiffs 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  before  their  cases  could 
be  heard.  Twice  the  Emperor's  palace  was  set 
on  fire,  and  the  charge  laid  to  the  Christians  ; 
and  by  this  and  similar  means  Diocletian  was 
roused  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  rage  as  his  partner. 
The  ministers  of  the  Church,  when  dis 
covered,  were  put  to  instant  death,  and  others, 
without  regard  to  rank,  sex,  or  age,  were 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Peter,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  own  household,  was  accused 
and  scourged  in  his  master's  presence  till  his 
bones  were  laid  bare ;  he  was  then  rubbed 
with  salt  and  bathed  in  vinegar,  and  still 
refusing  to  do  sacrifice,  was  burnt  in  a  slow 
fire.  The  Emperor's  wife  and  daughters, 
being  suspected  of  showing  favour  to  the 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  do  honour  to  the 
gods.  Although  many,  struck  with  terror, 
apostatised,  the  greater  number  remained 
faithful  to  their  Lord,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
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Orders  were  sent  into  all  provinces  t>f  the 
Empire  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  and 
in  most  places  the  orders  were  carried  out 
with  horrible  faithfulness.  In  one  instance 
a  city  known  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Christians  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
then  set  on  fire  in  various  places  so  as  to 
destroy  them  all.  Some  were  made  to 
face  the  gladiators  and  the  wild  beasts  as  a 
sport  before  the  Emperors ;  some  were  ban 
ished  to  the  deserts  to  die  of  famine,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  the  mines.  Some 
Christians  saved  their  lives  by  giving  up 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  were 
known  as  Traditors.  Galerius,  anxious  to 
become  himself  the  chief  in  power,  contrived 
at  length  to  procure  the  resignation  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian;  but  Constantius, 
who  ruled  over  Gaul  and  Britain,  never  carried 
on  the  persecution  so  hotly  as  his  colleagues  ; 
indeed,  he  secretly  favoured  the  Christians. 
His  son  Constantino  was  a  hostage  in  the 
court  of  Galerius,  but  foreseeing  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  thus  exposed,  escaped  and 
joined  his  father  at  York.  Constantius  dying 
immediately  after,  Constantino  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  in  306,  and  at  once  protected,  the 
Christians  in  his  own  division.  The  cessation 
of  persecution  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
was  accelerated  by  a  dreadful  and  loathsome 
disease  which  fell  on  Galerius,  under  the 
agonies  of  which  he  issued  an  edict  permitting 
the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in 
tranquillity,  and  requesting  them  to  supplicate 
their  God  for  his  health.  He  died  in  311. 
The  persecution  had  lasted  ten  years.  Gib 
bon  computes  those  who  had  perished  under 
it  at  2,000.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  Chris 
tianity  was  destroyed,  but  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Constantino  it  was  made  the  national 
religion  of  the  Empire. 

Diodati,  JOHN,  a  minister  at  Geneva, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and  published 
it,  with  some  annotations,  in  1607.  The  dis 
tinguishing  mark  of  his  version  was,  that  he 
studied  clearness  of  expression  and  the 
smoothing  away,  somewhat  too  much,  of 
ruggedness  and  difficulties.  He  translated 
the  Bible  also  into  French,  and  gave  the  first 
French  translation  of  Father  Paul's  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Diodorus,  priest  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  During  the 
banishment  of  Miletius,  in  the  reign  of  Valens, 
he  took  care  of  the  people  in  Antioch,  pre 
served  the  Catholic  faith,  and  introduced  the 
custom  of  singing  the  Psalms  alternately. 
Diodorus  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tarsus, 
the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  in  378.  He  assisted 
afterwards  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  and  was  one  of  those  chosen  specially 
to  watch  over  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
guard  against  the  various  branches  of 
heterodoxy.  He  died  in  394,  and  about  fifty 
years  after  his  death  he  was  charged  with 


having  led  the  way  to  the  Nestorian  heresy 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  accuses  him  of  having 
in  his  controversy  with  Apollinaris,  developea 
a  false  theory  with  regard  to  the  two  nature 
of  Christ,  and  makes  him  distinguish  th«t 
Word  born  of  God,  from  the  Son  of  Mary 
Cyril  succeeded  in  p-tting  the  works  o 
Diodorus  and  his  pupil  Theodore  of  Mop 
suestia  condemned  in  499.  But,  on  the  othe 
hand,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Chrysostoin 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  give  him  th 
character  of  a  most  holy  bishop  and  . 
noble  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  ii 
is  certain  that  the  Council  of  Constantinopl 
greatly  commended  him,  and  had  full  relianr 
on  his  sentiments.  He  made  the  Scripture 
a  special  study,  and  wrote  an  exposition  OJ; 
almost  all  the  canonical  books.  He  is  one  o^ 
the  earliest  commentators  who  were  couten 
with  the  literal  sense,  apart  from  allegorical 
conjectures.  He  also  wrote  several  'tract 
against  heretics,  and  a  discourse  on  Destiny. 

Diognetus.— Tho    recipient   of    a    ver 
beautiful  Christian  letter  in  the  second  cei) 
tury,  of  whose  history  nothing  is  known,  no 
is  even  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  l«-tt«-i 
A  faded   manuscript  of  this  letter  was  dL< 
covered    in    the    sixteenth    century    by    E 
Stephens,   and   transcribed   and    printed    b 
him.     The  copy  perished  at  Strasburg  in  th  - 
siege  of  1870.     The  letter  is  deserved  1. 
eluded  in  Hefele's  edition  of  the   Apostoh 
Fathers.     Stephens  supposed  that  the  writ. 
was    Justin    Martyr,    but    some    frairment 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cureton  ascribe  th 
letter  to  one  "Ambrosius,   a  chief   man   ( 
Greece;"  and  other  research  has   made 
sufficiently  clear  that  this  Ami  >r«. si  us  liv.  -<l  i 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.     The  Epistle  1 
Diognetus  consists  of  responsa  to  queries  whic 
Diognetus  had  put  to  the  author.     The  latt< 
has    written    a   former   treatise    To    G, 
explaining  why  he  has  given  up  his  faith  i 
the  Greek  mythology.     Thereupon  Diognett 
asks  him  in  what  God  Christians  trust,  seein 
that  they  look  above  the  universe  and  fear  n< 
death,  and  yet  believe  not  in  the  gods  of  tl 
Greeks  nor  observeany  superstition  of  the  Jew 
He  replies  that  they  believe  in  the  one  Gc 
of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  He  sent  His  Sc 
into  the  world  to  teach  a  religion  of  purit 
and   love,  and  that   He  will  send  Him   y 
again.     In  answer  to  the  second  question  • 
Diognetus,  respecting  the  nature  of  Christie 
love,  he  shows  that  it  has  its  origin  in  tl 
Son  of   God ;  and    amplifies  this    statemei 
into    an    exposition   of    Christian    doctrin 
And   lastly,  in  answer  to  the  question   wh 
this   new   faith  was  revealed   no  earlier,  1 
replies  that  it  had  been  in  course  of  revel 
tion    through  the   ages,   gradually  unfolde 
until   the  time  of  appearing  came,  and  tl 
glory  of  God  shone  forth  upon  the  world. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  Ac 
xvii.,    claims    mention   here,    as    being   tl 
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reputed  author  of  some  treatises  on  The 
Heavenly  and  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchies,  and  on 
The  Names  of  God,  which  were  quoted  against 
the  Severians  in  533.  Critical  examination, 
however,  has  shown  that  they  must  be  of  much 
later  date  than  the  first  century.  Dr.  West- 
cott  thinks  them  not  earlier  than  the  sixth. 
They  were  printed  in  2  vols.  at  Antwerp  in 
1634.  There  are  various  legends  about 
Dionysius.  of  no  historical  value,  and  he 
has  been  attempted  to  be  identified  with  St. 
Denis  of  France.  [DENIS.] 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
<rreatcst  men  of  his  time  for  piety,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
170,  and  not  only  governed  his  own  diocese 
well,  but  wrote  letters  of  great  value  to 
foreign  churches.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
learn  that  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome ;  he  also  says  that  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  was  Bishop  of  Athens.  His  Liters 
also  furnish  much  information  concerning 
discipline  and  morality.  Thus,  in  the  letter 
to  the  Gnossians  he  advises  the  Bishop 
Pynitus  not  to  put  restraints  upon  the  clergy 
with  respect  to  marriage.  In  that  to  the 
Romans  he  mentions  St.  Clement's  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  takes  notice  that  it  is 
used  on  Sundays  in  his  church.  He  likewise 
mentions  that  heretics  have  interpolated  and 
maimed  some  of  his  letters.  The  Greek  Menaeon 
represents  him  as  a  martyr,  and  says  that  he 
was  beheaded  with  the  sword  on  Nov.  29th, 
probably  in  178.  None  of  his  epistles  are  ex- 
:ant,  but  a  catalogue  of  them,  with  extracts,  is 
^reserved  by  Eusebius ;  they  were  written  to 
:he  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  Amastrians  in 
Pontus,  Gnossians  in  Crete,  and  to  the  Romans. 

Dionysius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
M8,  was  so  zealous  in  maintaining  the  orthodox 
•eligion  that  he  wrote  against  Origen,  his 
>wn  master.  During  the  persecution  of  Decius 
ie  escaped  into  Libya,  and  having  returned 
hence,  he  wrote  against  Sabellius ;  but  main- 
aining  the  distinction  between  the  Divine 
Persons,  he  seemed  to  divide  the  substance, 
ind  therefore  was  believed  to  have  gone 
o  the  verge  of  heresy.  Basil  writes  that 
ie  laid  the  foundation  of  Arius's  heresy  in 
>ne  of  his  epistles,  though  not  intentionally; 
n  fact,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  guard  against 
he  danger  he  had  unwittingly  caused.  He 
vrote  against  the  Millenarians  and  Paul  of 
\imosata,  and  opposed  Nepos,  who  supported 
hem,  saying  that  though  he  had  a  great 
alue  for  his  merit  and  person,  yet  he 
Honoured  truth  more.  The  part  which  he 
ook  in  the  Novatian  controversy  was  that  of 

peace-maker.  He  was  invited,  in  263,  to 
he  Synod  of  Antioch,  assembled  against  Paul 
'f  Samosata.  Besides  his  epistles  to  Paul  of 
Jamosata,  which  are  in  the  Biblwtheca 
'fttrum,  he  wrote  upon  the  Resurrection  of 
'hrist,  and  also  made  some  collections  of 
'anon  Law.  He  died  in  265. 

1UL.-11* 


Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian  by 
birth,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Rome  ;  called 
Exiguus,  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his 
stature,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth  ;  died  about  556.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  that  the  Church  has  ever 
had.  His  works  are  :  Collectio  site  Codex 
CuKoiiHui  }•:<•<•!>  snixticort/iH,  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  the  first  fifty  apostolical  canons,  and 
the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan 
tinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  some  others 
held  in  Africa;  Col/ectio  Decretorum  Ponttfi- 
CKIH  Jiot/t<i/<m  nin  (i  tiiridf)  ad  ^ffMtfofflMM  it., 
/.///.v/V/Ay  Synodica  S.Cyrilli  &  Consilii  Alejcan- 
drini  (tdccrsHti  Xf*t(,ri /an, translated  into  Latin  ; 
l-.jufitola  Paschalis  Proterii  ad  Leonem  Littinr 
',  unii  cum  Kjiixtolis  duabufi  iptiius  Exigui 
Paschalibus,  ad Pctron'non  <C- liunifacium ;  Cycluti 
J'w/uilis.  This  last  is  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  Dionysius,  for  in  this  Cycle  he  com 
putes  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  without 
mentioning  ( Hympiads,  Consulates,  or  any 
other  era,  and  was  the  first  who  began  the 
Christian  method  of  chronology. 

Dioscorus.  [EPHESUS,  ROBBER  COUNCIL 
OF.] 

Diptycha. — The  equivalent  of  this  word 
(di]>tncha)  is  found  in  the  ancient  Greek 
liturgies,  and  signifies  two  tablets,  or  tablets 
joining  together  like  the  tables  of  Moses, 
on  which  the  names  of  deceased  persons 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  Church  were 
written—  sometimes  also  of  the  living ;  chiefly 
of  bishops,  who  had  the  first  place  on 
the  tablets.  It  was  the  office  of  the  deacon 
to  recite  these  names  during  the  liturgy, 
and  this  became  the  custom  in  the  Latin  as 
well  as  the  Ka  stern  Church.  The  time  of 
recital  varied  with  different  churches,  the 
primary  custom  being  to  read  them  after  the 
oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  (this  is  in  a 
measure  retained  at  the  close  of  the  Prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant)  ;  in  the  Roman 
liturgy  the  commemoration  of  the  living  is 
made  before  the  consecration,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after  it. 

Director.  —  In  the  Roman  Church,  one 
who  directs  or  advises  others  who  consult 
him  in  spiritual  matters.  Shipley  defines 
direction  as  the  "  ghostly  counsel  and  ad 
vice  "  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  Roman 
Church  the  Director  is  always  a  priest,  and 
usually  the  confessor  of  the  person  seeking 
direction,  a  term  which  is  generally  used  of 
advice  sought  on  special  occasion,  as  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation,  or  with  reference  to  the 
higher  spiritual  life. 

Directory. — A  regulation  for  religious 
worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament, 
January  3rd,  1645,  when  they  forbade  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
was  a  manual  of  directions  rather  than  a  form 
of  devotion,  and  was  designed  to  liive  the 
minister  suggestions  so  that  he  might  not  be 
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at  a  loss  in  leading  the  public  devotions  of  his 
congregation.  General  heads  were  mapped 
out  which  might  be  filled  in  at  discretion,  for 
the  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer, 
no  circumstances  of  external  worship,  nor  did 
it  oblige  the  people  to  make  any  response  be 
yond  Amen.  This  work  is  called,  A  Direc 
tory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  throughout 
the  Three  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  Together  with  an  Ordinance  of  Par 
liament  for  the  taking  away  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  Establishing  and  Ob 
serving  of  this  present  Directory  throughout 
the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of 
Wales.  This  Directory,  when  finished  by  the 
Assembly,  was .  enforced  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster, 
and  on  August  23rd  this  was  followed  by 
another  injunction,  "  For  the  more  effectual 
putting  in  execution  the  Directory"  etc.,  in 
which  there  was  an  order  for  dispersing  and 
publishing  the  Directory  in  all  Pariik*, 
Chapelries,  Donatives,  etc.  In  opposition  to 
this  injunction  of  the  rebels,  the  King  sent 
forth  a  proclamation  at  Oxford,  November 
13th,  1645,  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer  according  to  Laic,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  ordinances  for  the  Xfao  Directory. 

Dirge. — A  hymn  of  mourning  for  the 
dead.  The  word  is  derived  from  Dirige, 
Domine,  nos,  the  opening  words  of  the  anti- 
phon  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  for  the 
dead. 

Discalceati.    [CAPUCHINS.] 

Disciples  of  Christ.— The  name  of  a 
sect  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  "Secession" 
party,  who,  having  gone  to  the  United  States, 
set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  union 
of  all  Christians.  His  idea  was  that  the 
numerous  divisions  of  Christians,  unscriptural 
and  pernicious  as  they  were,  would  disappear 
with  the  growth  of  brotherly  union  and  con 
cord.  He  began  in  1810  with  a  congregation 
at  Brush  Run,  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  Bible  is  the 
authorised  bond  of  union,  as  well  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  For  a  time  things  went 
well ;  then  a  controversy  began  about  infant 
baptism,  and  this  led  to  a  split,  Mr.  Campbell 
being  against  the  baptism  of  infants.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  body,  but  here  divergencies  again 
showed  themselves,  which  caused  a  fresh 
separation.  Since  then  the  body  has  grown  in 
America ;  the  name  which  they  adopted  is  a 
memorial  of  the  idea  with  which  they  started, 
namely,  the  rejection  of  "  sectarian'"  names! 
There  are  ten  congregations  of  them  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Campbellites,  after  their  founder. 

Disciplina  Arcani.— The  Discipline  of 
the  Secret,  a  name  given  by  theological  writers 
to  a  system  pursued  for  some  time  by  the 


early  Church,  by  which  the  most  important 
and   mysterious  doctrines   and   solemn    ritei 
of    Christianity    were    concealed    from    th< 
catechumens    or    unbaptised,  and   fully    de 
veloped    only   to    those    who    had   been   ad 
mitted   to   the   Holy    Communion.     Thus  i 
appears  that   the  administration  of  baptism 
confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  the  ordinatioi 
of   priests,    as  well  as   the   mystery   of  th< 
Trinity,   the   Creed,  and  the   Lord's  Prayei 
were    «)ii< « aled,    or    held   more    or    less  ii 
reserve,  till  the  catechumens  were  sufficientl- 
advanced   in   elementary  instruction   and    i. 
position  as  recognised  members  of  tin  •  ( 'hunl 
to  render  it  expedient  and  safe  to  rev 
them    the    higher    mysteries    of    the    faith 
There    is    abundant     testimony    that    eeitai 
classes  of  catechumens  Were  forbidden  to  1> 
present  in  church  when   the   prayers  of  th 
"  faithful "   were  offered,  though   they   wer 
allowed  to  hear   prayers  for  themselves,  an 
also   to  hear  sermons  of  a  certain   kii,  . 
portions  of    Scripture    for   their    instruetioi 
St.  Chrysostom  remarks  that  they  w.-re  m 
permitted  to  use  the   Lord's  Prayer,  bee.-m.- 
they  had  not  yet  liberty  or  confidence  enoug 
to  pray  for  themselves,  but  needed  the  help  < 
those  who  were  already  initiated;  for  "the 
stand  without  the  royal  gates,  and   at   a  dit 
tance  from  the  holy  rails."     They  were  asy«  • 
considered  as  nothing  more    than  fon-L 
and  aliens,  and  were  always  dismissed  froi 
the  public  assemblies  at  an  early  part  of  tl 
communion  office.     They  were  allowed,  hov 
ever,  to  read  some  portions  of  Holy  Seriptur 
chiefly  the  moral  and  historical  book.-,  inch* 
ing  some  which  are  now  classed  as  ap<>n -ypha 
On  this  point,  St.  Athanasius  says,  though  the 
latter  "were  not  canonical  books,  as  the  rest« 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  y 
they  were  such  as  were  appointed  to  b< 
by  those  who  were  new  proselytes,  and  desiroi 
of  being  instructed  in  the  way  of  godli: 
such  were  the  Wisdom  of   Solomon,  Esthe 
Judith,  and  Tobit."     St.  Cyril  of  Jerusaler 
however,  appears  to  allow  them  more  libert 
and  charges  them  to  read  all   the   canonic 
books,  excepting  only  the  Revelation  of  J* 
John  ;  and  Bede  asserts  that  they  wen  oMisrt 
to  get  some  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  hea 
as  part  of  their  exorcise  and  discipline  befo 
they  wei-e  baptised. 

Gieseler  remarks  that  the  Disciplina  Area 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  four 
century,  but  afterwards  gradually  disappeare 
as  heathenism  ceased  ;  and  he  accounts  for  i 
existence,  not  on  grounds  of  prudence  ai 
Scriptural  example,  but  because  Christia: 
were  too  ready  to  find  a  reason  for  th 
secrecy  in  the  nature  of  their  holy  transactor 
by  virtue  of  which  they  must  be  kept  >ecret 
'mysteries  from  all  unbaptised  persons — : 
idea  which  arose  out  of,  and  was  fostered  h» 
theexampleof  heathen  mysteries.  ( >thers  ur 
that  it  is  more  charitable  to  say  that  the  prin 
tive  Church  was  accustomed  to  make  some  tri 
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:  the  candidates  for  baptism,  causing  them  to 
iss  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  which 
icy  were  led  by  certain  steps  from  the 
.ementary  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  their 
uties,  preparatory  to  that  initiatory  sacra- 
Lent.  [RESERVE,  DOCTRINE  OF.] 

Discipline.  —  This  word  has  several 
leanings,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
nguish.  The  word  signifies  first  instruction. 
He  had  charge  of  my  discipline  to  frame," 
rites  Spenser.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  that 
hich  is  taught,  e.g.  science,  hence  a  system  of 
octrine.  Hence,  in  its  religious  sense,  disci- 
line  means  (1)  Laws  which  bind  conduct,  as 
istinct  from  dogmatic  decrees  which  regulate 
dth.  Such  laws  may  be  of  Divine  institution, 
*,for  example,  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalogue, 
ther  laws  may  be  altered,  from  time  to  time, 
^cording  to  circumstances,  e.g.,  the  Roman 
hurch  has  seen  fit  to  forbid  the  marriage  of 
ie  clergy,  but  dors  not  pretend  that  the  law 
'  the  Church  was  always  thus.  [CELIBACY.] 
he  Twentieth  Article,  declares  the  teaching 
:'  the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject. 
!)  In  the  Commination  Service  of  the  Church 
:'  England  the  putting  "to  open  ponunr 
luh  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious 
n  "  is  called  "  a  godly  discipline,"  and  the 
}pe  is  expressed  that  such  discipline  will  be 
sstored  again.  This  is  according  to  the 
iginal  meaning  of  the  expression  "  Eccle- 
astical  discipline."  It  is  still  sometimes  exer- 
sed  in  cases  of  flagrant  immorality,  so  far  as  to 
ie  exclusion  from  Holy  Communion,  amongst 
arly  all  Christian  bodies.  [See  further  in 
ie  article  on  EXCOMMUNICATION.]  (3)  The 
ord  is  sometimes  applied  to  acts  of  external 
ortiflcation  and  self-imposed  punishment. 
The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  with- 
it  the  laborious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior 
ncipline,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor.  (4)  It  is 
)plied  in  monastic  houses  to  the  scourge 
ith  which  such  mortifications  were  inflicted. 
)  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  word 
as  applied  to  certain  books  issued  by  the 
-tra-Calvinist  party.  First  in  order  comes 
ie  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 
nox  and  four  other  ministers  in  1560, 
ie  same  year  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
it  forth.  This  book  laid  down  laws  for  the 
ection  of  ministers  by  the  congregation,  and 
leir  examination  by  the  ministers  and  elders, 
it  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  mainten- 
ice  of  order  and  the  punishment  of  offences. 
he  second  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  a 
ommittee  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
'lopted  in  1578,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
ithoritative  statement  of  Scottish  Presby- 
rianism. 

The  fate  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  put  forth 
7  the  English  Ultra-Calvinists  was  very 
fferent.  Unlike  the  clergy  of  Scotland, 
ley  were  in  a  minority  in  England.  They 
itwardly  conformed  to  the  Established 
rder,  but  strove  to  substitute  for  it  the 


Presbyterian  "  discipline  "  established  at 
Geneva.  First  they  objected  to  the  clerical 
dress,  then  to  the  whole  Church  ceremonial, 
then  to  the  Episcopal  framework  of  the 
Church.  Those  churches  which  had  not  the 
"  Discipline  "  they  pronounced  to  be  Anti 
christ  ;  ministers  episcopally  ordained  might 
be  profitably  re-ordained  according  to  the 
Discipline.  The  Book  of  JtixcijiHtte  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Cartwright  and  Travers  on  the 
Geneva  model,  and  Travers  had  given  prac- 
tieal  proof  of  his  conviction  by  submitting  to 
be  "  called  to  the  ministry  "  by  a  congrega 
tion  at  Antwerp,  though  he  was  already  B.D. 
of  <  'ambridge.  The  plan  of  the  Discipline  was 
that  a  rlitssis  or  conference  of  godly  ministers 
should  be  formed,  to  whom  all  who  desired  the 
ministry  were  first  to  apply.  If  approved  by 
the  clasnis  and  "  called,"  they  were  practically 
ordained,  but  were  to  apply  to  the  bishop 
for  legal  admission.  Questions  of  ceremonial 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  classis.  The  c/V/.v.w.v 
of  each  neighbourhood  might  be  grouped  into 
a  provincial  synod,  and  the  provincial  synods 
into  a  national  synod,  which  might  meet  in 
London  with  advantage  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  It  was  against  this 
party  that  Hooker  wrote  his  Lccli*i<tstic<tl 
1'ulity.  [HOOKKK.]  In  1584  the  Puritans 
pressed  this  Book  of  l>ix<-ij,/i,,r  on  Parliament, 
tin  acceptance  of  which  would  have  been  the 
ab(  .lition  of  the Bookol  <  '<,,,, „!,,>/  /'rni/rr,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  Directory,  but  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Two 
yrars  later  they  trird  again,  but  were  more 
summarily  defeated.  Thereupon  those  who 
favoun-d  it  determined  to  uphold  it  by  a 
mutual  bond.  Twenty-four  ministers  of 
Warwick  and  Northampton  subscribed  the 
Book  of  JJixcijj/im'  as  binding  upon  them,  and 
nve  hundred  others  are  said  to  have  joined 
them.  But  their  influence  in  the  country 
was  small,  and  only  revived  when  the  mis 
chievous  policy  of  the  Stuarts  identified  them 
with  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Dispensation.  —  A  privilege  granted 
under  peculiar  circumstances  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  by  which  persons  may  be  exempted 
from  a  strict  compliance  with  certain  require 
ments  of  the  canons.  In  primitive  times 
bishops  might  dispense  with  the  length  of  the 
penance  enjoined  by  the  canons;  difficult 
canes,  such  as  marriage  questions,  were  taken 
to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  thus  not  only  acquired 
great  power,  but  found  the  right  of  dispensa 
tion  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  By  a 
statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.,  this  power 
was  taken  from  the  Pope,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  used 
only  so  far  as  may  be  done  without  breaking 
the  laws  of  God,  while  all  greater  matters 
must  have  the  King's  consent  in  Chancery. 

Dispensing  Power.  — The  Kings  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative,  have 
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the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  some  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  particular  persons.  The  case  of 
pardoning  in  regard  to  a  prisoner  is  in  point. 
'-The  king,"says  Coke/  'may  dispense  with  any 
particular  person  so  far  as  to  shelter  him  from 
incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  though  it 
be  an  Act  made  pro  bono  publico"  and  this  right 
of  relaxing  is  a  trust  and  confidence  insepar 
ably  annexed  to  the  royal  person  of  the  king. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  dispensa 
tion  and  a  pardon,  arising  out  of  the  differ 
ence  of  crime.  Thus  it  is  a  crime  to  coin 
money,  as  being  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  Before  the  statute  was  made,  it 
was  no  crime  at  all.  But  murder  and  adul 
tery  were  always  crimes.  The  one  is  known 
to  casuists  as  -mnhim  /»-<>/<ihit/<»i,  the  other  as 
itialum  in  se.  The  kiug  cannot  dispense  with 
mala  in  se,  though  he  can  pardon  them  when 
committed.  But  he  can  make  the  thing  pro 
hibited  merely  by  statute  lawful  to  particular 
persons.  His  power  was  admitted  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  several  occasions. 
But  in  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  1. 
and  his  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  this  power 
was  limited.  On  May  13th,  1628,  at  a  full 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Glanvill 
thus  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  as  spokes 
man  of  the  Commons :  "  There  is  a  trust 
inseparably  reposed  in  the  persons  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  but  that  trust  is  regu 
lated  by  law  ;  for  example,  when  statutes  are 
made  to  prohibit  things  not  mala  in  se,  but 
only  mala,  quia  proh\b\tay  under  certain  for 
feitures  and  penalties  to  accrue  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  informers  that  shall  sue  for  the 
breach  of  them:  the  Commons  must  and  ever 
will  acknowledge  a  regal  and  sovereign  pre 
rogative  in  the  king  touching  such  statutes, 
that  it  is  in  his  Majesty's  absolute  and  un 
doubted  power  to  grant  dispensations  to  par 
ticular  persons,  with  the  clauses  of  non  obstante, 
to  do  as  they  might  have  done  before  those 
statutes,  wherein  his  Majesty  conferring  grace 
and  favour  upon  some,  doth  not  do  wrong  to 
others ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  statutes  and  the  laws  and  statutes 
whereon  the  petition  is  grounded :  by  those 
statutes  the  subject  has  no  interest  in  the 
penalties,  which  are  all  the  fruit  such  statutes 
can  produce  (that  is,  to  such  informer)  until, 
by  suit  or  information  commenced,  he  become 
entitled  to  the  particular  forfeitures ;  whereas 
the  laws  and  statutes  mentioned  in  our  peti 
tion  are  of  another  nature ;  there  shall  your 
Lordships  find  us  to  rely  upon  the  good  old 
statute  called  Magna  Charta,  which  declareth 
and  confirmeth  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  There  shall  your 
Lordships  also  find  us  to  insist  upon  divers 
other  most  material  statutes,  made  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  III.  and  King  Edward  IV. 
aud  other  famous  kings,  for  explanation  and 
ratification  of  the  lawful  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  tliis  realm  ;  laws 


not  inflicting  penalties  upon  offenders  in  ma* 
prnln/ntia,   but   laws   declarative  or   positiv« 
conferring  or  confirming,  ipso  facto,  an  inhere 
riirht  and  interest  of  liberty  and  freedom 
the  subjects  of  this  realm,  as  their  birthrigb 
and  inheritances  descendible  to  their  heirs  ai 
posterity ;  statutes  incorporate  into  the  bow 
of  the  common    law,  over  which    (with   r- 
verence  be  it  spoken)  there  is  no  trust  in  t'H 
king's  sovereign  power  or  prerogative  royal 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  them,  or  to  ta  < 
from  his  subjects  that  birthright  or  inher: 
ance   which  they  have  in  their  liberties,  1 
virtue    of    the    common   law   and    of    the- 
statute's."     Here  then  the  Oommona ezprefl 
acknowledged  that  the  king  lias  an  umloubt 
power  of  dispensing  with  laws  that  are  ma 
for  the  public  in  general,  but  they  also  denij' 
his  right  to  dispense  with  Magna  Charta, 
any  other  laws  by  which  the  lives,   libertii 
and  interests  of  the  subject  are  secured.     It* 
these  laws,  bring  made  for  the  good  of  ea<- 
several  member  of  the  community,  arebeyoi* 
the  compass  of  the  prerogative.      This  quf 
tion   came   to    a    most   serious    is>ue    wh 
James  II.  claimed  the  right  to  dispense  wi<- 
the   whole  body  of  statutes  against    Kum 
Catholics.     This  claim  resulted,  after  his  d4 
thronement,  in  the  abolition  of  the  dispensii 
power  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689). 

Dissenter. — A  name  applied  in  Engla:  • 
to  any  one  who  departs  from  the  doctrine 
practice  of  the  Established  Church,  and  thei 
fore  including  Roman  Catholics,  all  Protei 
ants    save    those    who    recognise    Episcoj^ 
ordination,  and    Jews.      In   Scotland,  wht 
the   national   religion  is  Presbyterianism, 
will    include    the  members  of    the   Chur 
of     England.       The     name,     however, 
generally    applied    to     Protestant     Nonce 
formists,     and    the     history    of     the    we  •* 
accounts   for    this.     Up  to  the    time  of  tH 
Revolution    of    1688    non-members    of    t 
Church  of    England  were    called    non-co 
formists,   but  an   Act    passed  in    that  yt 
(1  William  and  Mary,  c.  18)  calls  them  "th- 
Maiesties'  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  fr< 
the  Church  of    England."     The     followi 
n  from  the  oflieial  report  furnished 
.Mi-.  Horaee  Mann  to  the  Registrar-General 
1851  gives  a   list    of   the  principal   religic 
bodies  in  England  :— 

"  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  thirt 
five  different  religious  communities,  or  sec 
twenty-seven  native  and  indigenous,  ni 
foreign.*  The  following  arrangement  sho 
them,  under  certain  obvious  consider*! 
and  minor  classes,  in  the  order  of  histori' 
formation. 


*  These  include  all  the  bodies  which  have  assun; 
any  formal  <>r-r.-nn-:it  ion.  There  are,  in  additi 
many  isolated  couirrepations  of  religiousworshipi1 
initiating  various  appcll  itn>us,  but  it  does  not  app' 
that  any  of  th.  m  is  sufficiently  numerous  and  c 
solidated  to  be  called  a  "  sect." 
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PROTESTANT  CHURCHES: 
BRITISH. 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
Scottish  Presbyterian : 

Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Presbyterian  Synod. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists. 
Baptists : 

General. 

Particular. 

Seventh  Day. 

Scotch. 

New  Connexion  General. 
Society  of  Friends. 
Unitarians. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. 
Wesleyan  Methodists : 

Original  ('onni'xion. 

New  Connexion. 

Pnntitii'e  Methodists. 

Bible  Christian*. 

Wesleyan  Association. 

Independent  Methodists. 

Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Wesleyan  Reformers. 
Calvinistic  Methodists : 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 
Sandemanians,  or  Glassites. 
New  Church. 
Brethren. 

OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES : 
Roman  Catholics. 
Greek  Church. 
German  Catholics. 
Italian  Reformers. 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
Latter-Day  Saints,  or  Mormons. 

JEWS. 

All  the  above  will  be  found  in  this  Dic- 
onary  under  their  respective  names,  but  as 
tr.  Mann  has  not  named  the  small  sects,  we 
ave  compiled  from  the  return  of  Places 
egistered  for  Religious  Worship  in  1882,  and 
.her  sources,  the  following: — Of  theChristadtl- 
hians  there  are  about  185  congregations  in 
reat  Britain;  of  theUnited  Christian  Army,  6  ; 
hristian  Pioneers,  1 ;  Christian  Mission  Wor- 
iippers,  6;  Christian  Free  Gospel  Mission,  8: 
Imittmn  Free  Union,  3  ;  United  Christians, 
5 ;  Free  Church  of  England,  42  ;  Reformed 
hurch  of  England,  11;  Members  of  the 
hurch  of  England  protesting  against  Rome,  1 ; 
hurch  of  England,  but  not  Sectarian,  1  ;  Evan- 
'tfical  Protestants,  3;  Disciples  of  Jesus  the 
hrist,  7;  Disciples  of  Christ,  4;  Theistic 
hurch,  1  ;  Glory  Band,  4 ;  Gospel  Band,  2  ; 
hallelujah  Band,  6  ;  Inghamitcs,  5  ;  Lutherans, 
;  P*do-baptist*,4]  Peculiar  People,  12;  Revival 
and,  4  ;  X<i/ntfion  Army,  134  ;  Spiritualists, 
3 ;  Southcottians,  1  ;  Union  Churchmen,  3 ; 
'rotestant  Churchmen,  1  ;  Protestant  Non- 
•nformists,  5 ;  Protestants  Unsectarian,  1 ; 


Protestant  Trinitarian  Dissenters,  3.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  some  congregations  which 
refuse  to  be  designated  at  all,  one  of  them 
calling  itself  "  Bound  by  no  creed  or  confession 
of  faith."  Others  are  named  after  the  towns 
where  they  meet. 

Distaff  Day.  —  The  day  after  the 
Epiphany,  so  called  because  on  that  day 
weaving  was  resumed  after  the  close  of  the 
Christmas  Festival. 

Divination.  —  The  art  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  special  signs  or  tokens, 
through  which  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  re 
veal  His  purpose.  It  was  more  of  a  business 
than  a  religion,  founded  on  traditional  routine. 
Various  modes  of  divination  were  current 
among  the  ancients.  Tentative  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  victim's  approach  to 
the  altar,  especially  whether  it  was  silent  or 
uttered  a  cry,  whether  it  resisted  or  was 
passive,  was  carefully  noted.  The  entrails, 
too,  were  afterwards  inspected  for  favourable 
or  unfavourable  indications;  and  even  the 
very  curl  of  the  smoke,  its  density  or  rarity, 
and  other  minor  details,were  all  considered  sig- 
,  nificant  and  prophetic.  The  flight  and  voices 
I  of  birds,  again,  as  the  word  un*f>in-  indicates — 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  avis-spicio, 
signifying  the  inspection  of  birds — were 
regarded  as  full  of  divine  meaning.  Some 
birds,  also,  were  thought  to  be  lucky,  others 
unlucky;  and  when  the  beholder  faced  the 
north,  a  bird  on  the  right  hand,  or  east,  was 
a  favourable  omen  ;  on  the  left  hand,  or  west, 
an  unfavourable  one.  The  phenomena,  too, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  were  likewise  regarded 
as  prophetic,  and  even  some  of  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  In  Holy  Scrip 
ture  we  read  of  Balak's  messengers  with  the 
>•>  inirds  of  divination  in  their  hands.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  seven  altars  with  their  seven 
sacrifices,  offered  according  to  Balaam's  desire, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  divining  an,  by 
which  he  exercised  his  skill,  and  through  which 
he  expected  some  sign  in  response.  A  mode  of 
divination  by  arrows  is  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel, 
and  it  is  mentioned  also  by  Homer.  Three 
arrows  were  chosen,  one  of  which  was  marked 
as  affirmative,  the  second  as  negative,  the 
third  was  left  blank  as  neutral.  These  were 
shaken  together  in  a  vessel,  and  according  as 
one  or  the  other  fell  out,  the  will  of  the 
Deity  was  ascertained.  If  the  neutral  arrow 
was  thrown  out,  the  process  was  repeated 
till  a  decisive  answer  was  returned.  Similar 
superstitions,  with  modifications,  have  come 
down  to  modern  times.  The  grouping  of 
coffee-grounds  or  tea-leaves  in  a  cup  ;  the  use 
of  the  hazel  wand — a  forked  branch  being 
specially  chosen — in  order  to  discover  by  its 
dip  downwards,  as  held  in  the  hand,  the 
existence  of  springs  or  metals  in  the  soil 
underneath ;  the  ancient  custom  of  opening 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  or  even  the 
Scriptures,  at  random,  as  affording  a  clue  to 
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one's  lot  or  destiny  in  the  first  words  that 
met  the  eye,  are  instances  in  point.  Astro 
logy,  too,  by  which  we  read  our  fate  in  the 
stars  ;  palmistry,  by  which  we  decipher  it  in 
the  lines  of  the  opened  hand ;  even  the  act  of 
sneezing,  itching  lingers,  burning  ears,  all 
were  regarded  as  significant  to  those  >killed 
in  their  interpretation :  nor  have  such  super 
stitions  altogether  died  out  even  yet  in  some 
quarters. 

Divorce. — The  separation  between  man 
and  wife  was  at  one  time  a  rare  thing  with 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  only  allowed 
apparently  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  and 
there  were  strict  formalities  to  be  observed, 
showing  how  sacred  the  law  of  marriage  was 
regarded.  But  with  the  growth  of  luxury 
came  laxity  of  principle,  and  divorce  for 
frivolous  reasons  became  common.  It  seems 
that  it  was  even  thus  among  the  Jews. 
Though  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
allowed  the  husband  to  give  "a  writing  of 
divorcement,"  there  is  no  actual  mention  of 
such  instruments  being  used  before  the  days  of 
Isaiah.  In  Jeremiah,  and  also  in  Malachi, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  not  uncommon.  Our 
Saviour  disallowed  them  all  except  on  the 
score  of  adultery.  But  a  question  has  arisen 
in  the  Christian  Church  whether  even  in  this 
case  a  full  divorce  is  warrantable.  That  a 
separation  as  to  living  together  is  allowable 
is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  plain  whether,  when 
a  husband  has  parted  from  his  wife  for  un 
faithfulness,  she  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
St.  Augustine  confesses  that  the  question  is 
not  clearly  determined  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour.  The  Greek  Church  allows  this, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Christian  Emperors  (e.g.  Constantino),  nor 
did  the  Council  of  Florence,  though  the 
Roman  Canon  Law  is  different,  regard  this 
difference  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  hinder 
the  coalition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  is 
most  strict  in  its  rules :  the  very  fact  that 
marriage  is  made  a  sacrament  necessitates  such 
strictness,  and  the  broad  principle  is  laid  down 
that  "  no  human  power  can  dissolve  the  bond  of 
marriage  when  ratified  and  consummated 
between  baptised  persons."  If  two  unbap- 
tised  persons  have  married,  and  one  after 
wards  become  Christian,  and  the  other  refuses 
to  live  peaceably  and  without  insult  to  the 
Christian  religion,  this  marriage  may  be  dis 
solved.  So  may  that  contracted  by  persons 
who  afterwards  agree  to  take  up  the  monastic 
life. 

In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  religious 
bodies  have  come  more  under  the  civil  powers, 
these  powers  claimed  the  right  of  regulating 
marriage  and  divorce.  In  England  the  old 
law  remained  for  a  long  time  ;  in  other  lands 
legislation  on  this  subject  soon  began.  Then 
in  England,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Reformation,  the  law  was  altered  so  that 


divorce  for  proved  adultery  was  to  be  grant 
by  Act  of   Parliament,    in   each   s.-par.Ur  ra 
while    judicial    separations    were    pr«>n,.um 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.       Hut    this    1; 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  by  inaki 
divorce  possible  only  through  the  spending 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  it  was  peimi.->i 
to  the  rich   and  not  to  the   poor.     A  ce . 
brated  sentence   of  Justin-  .Mmle,  in  wh 
he  bitterly  satirised  the  existing  law,  had. 
gn-at  effect  on  public  opinion,  and  in  185  ; 
new    Divorce  Court    wai    established,    w 
jurisdiction  over  all  such  matters.     l)ivo 
was  made  possible  for  adultery  of  the  w 
and  for  adultery,  with  certain  other  oti'em 
of  the  husband,  and  judicial  >eparation  > 
allowed  for  cruelty  or  two  years'   <; 
Divorce   niiirht    l>e    followed    liy   re-inarriu 
In  other  countries   facilities   lor  di\ 
much  greater  ;  incompatibility  of  temper,  ; 
even  mutual  consent  are  hoi. I  to  he  admi-s. 
grounds.     The  result  has  Keen  to  lower    1 
moral  tone  to  such  a  terrible  extent  as* 
create  a  reaction  towards  better  things. 
some  of   the  United    States    it   is   said  tU 
divorces  have  multiplied  to  a  ratio  of  onw 
ten  marriages.     The  Divorce  Reform  Leatfj 
was   formed    in  consequence,  and    has    1 
joined  by  many  Christians  of  all  denoiuj 
tions      [See  further  under  MAKRIAGE.] 

Docetae    (fir.   5o/c€?v,    "to    appear," 
"seem").      This  name  was  applied  to  •  i 
branch  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.)  who  believed '  '1 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  mere  phantom,  \vl 
only  appeared  to  perform  the  functions  <  *i 
man,  and  had  no  reality.    The  Crucifixion t  * 
averred  to  be  only  an  appearance,  and  1 
denied  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension ; 
deed,  their  belief  entirely  destroyed  the    1 
trine  of  the  Atonement.     This   liei 
chiefly  out  of   the   (i  reeks    philosopi 
the  essential  impurity  of  m.-ttt.  r.  and  tl 
fore  they  said  that  Jesus  could  not  h 
substantial  body,  as  a  divine  and    : 
being    would    never   unite    himself  to  A    '• 
was  earthly  and  material. 

Doctor. — An  account  of  this  title  wil  * 
found  under  Degrees.  Some  specific  epit  J 
were  added  to  the  title  of  doctor  on  its  : 
coming  into  use ;  such  as  Doctor  Anirel  , 
Doctor  Seraphicus,  etc.  In  the  Ha.-  i 
Church  the  word  tluliiskxlus  is  used  i: 
doctor,  being  the  word  used  in  the 

iinent  for  "master "or  "teacher;" 
this  is  only  given  to  teachers  oi  the  IS  - 
tures.  There  are  several  sorts.  In  the  ch  i 
at  Constantinople,  for  instance,  the  ex  pi;  r 
of  the  Gospels  was  called  "  Didaskalos  o:  9 
Gospels,"  while  "the  Apostle's  doctor1'  n  £ 
the  expounder  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  t 
Church  the  degree  of  Didaskalos  is  coufi  i 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  four  great  doctors  of  the  ( Jivek  01 
are  Athanasius,  the  Defender  oi'  the  Cat    ^ 
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Faith ;  Basil  the  Great,  the  patron  of  Monas- 
ticism ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  profound 
divine ;  Chrysostom,  the  eloquent. 

Those  of  the  Latin  Church  are  Jerome,  the 
translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  Ambrose,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Gre 
gory  the  Great. 

Doctors'  Commons  is  a  college  for  the 
professors  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  situate 
upon  St.  Bennet's  Hill,  near  Paul's  Wharf. 
It  was  purchased  for  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
about  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
by  Henry  Harvey,  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon 
Laws,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Pre 
bendary  of  Ely,  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  a 
person  noted  alike  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
Before  this  time  the  civilian*  and  canonists  were 
lodged  in  Paternoster  Kow,  in  a  less  con 
venient  house,  afterwards  the  Queen's  Head 
Tavern.  Lord  Mountjoy  had  previously 
inhabited  this  new  college,  and  Doctor  Har 
vey  procured  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years  of  it 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  at 
an  annual  rental  of  five  marks.  The  original 
building  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  tire  of 
London,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  Doctors' 
Commons  consisted  originally  of  six  courts — 
the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Audience, 
the  Court  of  Prerogative,  the  Court  of  Faeult\ 
and  Dispensation,  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Here  also 
lived  the  Vi<-ar-<  General,  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  and  the 
Proctors,  commonly  called  Licentiates,  or 
Bachelors,  who  were  the  practisers  in  these 
courts.  The  only  courts  which  now  exercise 
their  functions  in  this  quarter  are  the  Arch 
deacon's  Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The  Prerogative  Court 
is  now  merged  in  the  Probate  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Delegates  is  transferred  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Doctrine.     [THEOLOGY.] 

Doddridge,  PHILIP. — An  eminent  Dis 
senting  minister,  born  in  London  June  26th, 
1702 ;  died  near  Lisbon,  Oct.  26th,  1751.  At 
his  birth  he  seemed  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
was  regarded  as  still-born;  but  a  servant 
thought  otherwise,  and  through  her  exertions 
his  life  was  prolonged.  His  mother  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  religion  from  the 
Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney-place  of  their 
room,  in  which  were  pictured  scenes  from  the 
( )ld  and  New Testaments ;  and  the  impressions 
(thu8  made  were  never  afterwards  forgotten. 
Left  an  orphan  in  1715,  after  some  hesitation 
md  various  piano,  he  became  pastor  to  the 
c-ongregation  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  As  he 
*iys  himself,  "  I  live  almost  like  a  tortoise, 
shirt  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in  the  same 
town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber." 
^rom  Kib worth  he  removed  to  Market  Har- 


borough  in  1725,  though  still  keeping  up  his 
connection  with  the  former  place.  A  vacancy 
occurring  at  Hertford,  he  was  recommended 
for  the  pastorate  there,  and  two  members  of 
the  congregation  were  deputed  to  hear  him 
preach.  Their  report  on  that  occasion  was 
almost  humorous,  for  they  objected  to  him  as 
a  legal  preacher,  because  the  ten  command 
ments  wen-  written  on  the  chapel- walls,  and 
because  there  was  a  clerk  who  said  the  Amen 
at  the  end  of  each  prayer.  In  1728  he  settled 
at  Nottingham,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
ministerial  duties,  he  conducted  a  Theological 
Academy,  and  with  marked  success.  In  1736 
the  "Tnivei-Mty  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Among 
his  many  publications,  the  following  alone 
call  for  special  notice  : — The  Family  /,'.'7«/.vi'o>-  : 
(i  l*nr<i  filti'iiM  //,/</  I'ersion  of  the  Xt-ir  2\*t«Hit'Hf, 
ic it /i  Critical  Sut's,  and  n  I'raftical  I  infir>ii'fitient 
of  each  Srrttoti.  ( )f  tnese  several  parts  of  the 
work,  the  Paraphrase  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  side  by  >ide  with  the  original  nariative 
in  parallel  columns:  to  use  a  phra.-e  lately 
coined,  his  "  elonirated  "  version  of  the  Gospel 
shows  but  ill  in  close  proximity  with  the  plain 
unvarnished  story  itself,  liut  the  fault  is  not 
so  much  in  the  author,  as  in  the  very  nature 
of  his  attempt.  The  Critical  Notes  are  now 
mostly  obsolete;  while  the  Practical  Improve 
ment,  appended  to  each  section,  abounds  with 
miieb  piety  and  common  sense.  His  next 

t    Work,     Tin     /i'/.v,     and     /Voy/r.v.    "/    Il'I'ii/KiH 

tn  the  Sold,  still  maintains  a  place  in  religious 
literature  ;  yet  it  has  one  flaw,  inasmuch  as  it 
-  to  take  for  granted  that  every  man's 
personal  experience  must  advance  through 
the  same  stages,  and  run  in  the  same  channels. 
As  for  his  hymns,  though  somewhat  rugged 
in  style,  and  without  the  copious  sweetness  of 
I  \\-.  Watte  at  his  best,  they  are  never  defaced 
by  familiarities  of  address  bordering  on  ir 
reverence.  As  a  specimen  of  his  verse,  his 
celebrated  epigram,  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson 
the  best  in  our  literature,  is  subjoined— 

"  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  Epicure  would  say, 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  day  :  " 
"  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies  ;" 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be  : 
I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  Thee. 

In  1747  Dr.  Doddridge  published  a  book  called 
Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the 
Hon.  Coloin  I  J antes  Gardiner,  who  fell  at 
lYevtonpans.  It  narrates  that  soldier's  extra- 
ordinary  conversion  by  means  of  a  dream. 
Dr.  Doddridge  married  in  1730  Mrs.  Mary 
Maris,  of  Worcester,  who  long  survived  him. 

Dodwell,  HENRY  (b.  in  Dublin,  1642). 
— His  father  had  property  in  Ireland,  but  lost 
it  in  the  Rebellion,  and  in  1648  he  brought  his 
family  to  England  and  settled  in  York.  Henry 
spent  five  years  at  the  York  Free  School,  and 
while  there  lost  his  parents,  and  was  left  in  a 
state  of  penury;  but  in  16/>4  his  maternal 
uncle  adopted  him,  and  in  1656  sent  him  to 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin;  here  he  gained  a 
fellowship,  which,  however,  he  relinquished 
in  1666  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
about  taking  holy  orders.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1672  and  introduced  himself  to  public 
notice  by  publishing  a  theological  tract  en 
titled  De  Obstinatione,  by  his  college  tutor, 
Dr.  Stearne,  to  which  he  wrote  a  learned  pic- 
face.  In  1674  he  settled  in  London,  and  from 
this  time  till  his  death  led  a  life  of  busy 
authorship.  Many  of  his  publications  were  on 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  controversies  ;  they 
exhibit  a  minute  learning,  and  both  in  his 
writings  and  actions  he  showed  a  perfect  con 
scientiousness  and  utter  disregard  for  personal 
consequences.  Dodwell  was  chosen  in  1688 
Camden  Professor  of  History  by  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oxford,  but  in  1691  had  to  relinquish 
the  post,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  He  defended 
the  Nonjuring  bishops,  and  declared  those 
to  be  "  schismatics "  who  submitted,  and  he 
left  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  it.  He  retired  to  Cookham,  in 
Berkshire,  and  afterwards  went  to  Shottes- 
brooke,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  works  for  which  he  is  remembered  were 
all  written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life; 
among  them  are  some  chronological  essays, 
drawn  up  with  great  ability.  His  principal 
work  is  considered  to  be  l)e  Veteribus  Grce- 
corum  Romanorumque  Cyclis,  Obiterque  de  Cyclo 
Judaorum  ac  ^Etate  Chrixti,  Dissertationes,  4to, 
Oxford,  1701.  In  1706  he  published  An 
Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  Prin 
ciple  naturally  mortal,  but  immortalised  actually 
by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to 
reward,  by  its  union  with  the  Divine  baptismal 
Spirit,  where  it  is  proved  that  none  have  the 
power  of  giving  this  Divine  immortalising  Spirit 
since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.  This 
extravagant  doctrine  raised  a  great  outcry 
against  the  writer.  Henry  Dodwell  died  at 
Shottesbrooke,  June  7th,  1711.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry,  a  barrister,  published  a  tract 
called  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  article  Deists ; 
and  another  son,  William,  a  clergyman,  dis 
tinguished  himself  by  some  pamphlets  on 
miracles  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton. 

Dogma.  — The  history  of  the  present 
application  of  this  word  is  curious.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  SoKftv,  "to  seem,"  and 
therefore  signifies  that  which  seems  true  to 
.myone — an  opinion.  It  thus  becomes  applied 
to  philosophic  opinions,  placita ;  and  as  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  were  held  in  respect, 
it  came  to  signify  opinions  delivered  with 
authority,  something  like  "  counsel's  opinion  " 
now.  Hence  it  passed  to  the  sense  of  authori 
tative  decrees  [Plato  and  Xenophon,  <'/»/>/ 
Liddell  and  Scott],  and  is  applied  both  in  the 


I.XX.  ;md  N0W  Testament  to  deer.-..-    issm 
ny  the  State  [Dan.   ii.  13,  iii.  10,  Luke  ii.    j 
and  in  Acts  xvi.  4  to  the  decrees  issued  by  tl 
Christian  Church.     Bishop  M.utt  usen  writcd 
"  A  dogma   is  not  a   5o£o,  not   a   subjectix 
human  opinion,  not  an  indefinite,  vague  notio 
nor  is  it   a   mere  truth  ot'  reason,  whose  ui 
versal  validity  can  be  made  clear  with  in.it  1 
niatical  or  logical   certainty;   it   is  a  truth 
faith,  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  Wod 
and    Revelation    of    (rod;    a   positive    tint 
therefore — positive  not  merely   by   virtu. 
the  positivenesa   with  which   it  is  laid  dow  n 
but  also  by  virtue  of  the  authority  by  whi 
it  is  sealed.     Dogmatics  is  the  science  whi 
presents   and  proves  the  Christian  doctiin 

:  l<   i    tis    torniinir    a    connected     sysl 
11'  nee  it  follows  that  Christian  dogmatics  ca 
not  be  regarded  as  matters  of  opinion,  nor  c  • 
they  be  viewed  from  without  by  a  Christi  4 
teacher.     He  assumes  at  the  outset  the  truM 
of  Christianity,  independently  of  all   specu  < 
tion.     He   does  not  investigate   in    order 
ascertain  whether  what  he  holds  is  true,  1 
in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  deeper  and  tirn 
knowledge    of  the   truth   which   he   alrea  i 
accepts.     He    starts,    not    from    doubt,    I 
from   faith,    hence   his  province   is    differ* 
from    that     of     philosophical     or     histnri 
criticism.      He    is    not    wandering   about 
search    of  a   faith,  but  stands  in   the   mi«4j 
of   one;    and    that    faith    ho  accepts    on    t 
ground  of  its  being  rrrmlnl  by  God  to  mi 
This     revelation    was    given     through    a 
by  means  of  the  Christian   Church.     But 
this  point  we  enter  into  the  region  of  cont 
versy.      For    the    Roman    Catholic    Chm 
claims  to  possess  a  living  apostolate,  with 
abiding  inspiration,  whereby  the  decisions 
councils  and  the  authoritative    utteran 
the  Pope  have  an  authority  as  infallible 
that   of   the  first   Apostles.     The    Prot 
theology,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  01 
that  religion  is  genuine  which  can  be  sho 
to  be  Apostolic.    Protestantism  regards  Chi 
tianity  as  a  gospel  of   free   grace   offered 
all  men  alike;  the  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
regards  it  as  a  new  law,  an  authoritative  « 
ternal  authority  to  which  all  must  bow,  w 
a   hierarchy    endowed   with    power   to 
once  and  for  all   the  precepts   of   the  fai 
It  makes  no  appeal  to  inward  conviction,  1 
rests  all  on  the  external  canon.     It  theref< 
supplements  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes 
by  tradition,  i.e.,  the  handing  down   throu 
all  time  of  the  manner  in  which  succeed) 
ages  received   the   Gospel,  and  the  form 
which  they  held  it.     The  Protestant  repl 
that  there  is  nothing  which  can  prove  t) 
the   original   form   has  been   preserved, 
further  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  not  b< 
preserved.      It  is  clear  that   the   inspirat 
which  produced  the  New  Testament  was  i 
continued  in  the  post- Apostolic  age,  that 
apocryphal   literature  grew  up,  and  that 
oral  traditions  of  the  Apostle-  were  expo; 
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[  3iy  early  to  disfigurement.  But  the  Scrip- 
urei  remained  like  a  rock  against  which  the 
,-er-changing  waves  ceased  not  to  toss.  They 
ive  shown  themselves  sufficient  to  teach  us 
hat  the  dogmas  of  the  Apostles  were  ;  these 

5  agmas  are  complete.  Without  the  Scriptures 
e  should  have  had  no  firm  hold,  and  it  was 

i  y  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  re- 
)rmers  were  able  to  cast  out  the  corrup- 
ons  and  impostures  which  long  ages  had 
listed  upon  the  Church.  They  fell  back 
pon  the  creeds  which  the  Church  had 
rawn  up  before  it  was  divided,  but  rested 

j.  leir  acceptance  of  them,  not  upon  tradi- 
on  at  all,  but  upon  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
'o  these  creeds,  then,  and  the  interpreta- 
on  of  them,  belongs  the  province  of  dog- 
latic  theology.  It  treats  the  parts  of  them 
;parately,  and  also  regards  them  as  a  whole, 
;tting  forth  their  relation  to  each  other, 
roves  them  from  Scripture,  examines  their 
osition  with  respect  to  philosophy  and  science, 
id  states  the  theological  results  which  spring 
•om  them.  [THEOLOGY.] 

Dominic,  ST.,  born  in  1170  at  Calar- 
ega,  a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma,  in 
•Id  Castile.  At  six  years  of  age  he  began 
is  education  under  his  uncle,  the  Arch-j.n.  >t 
f  Gamiel  de  Ystan,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
>en  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Palencia, 
here  he  remained  for  six  years,  devoting 
imself  to  religious  austerities,  and  being  so 
iccessful  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
eretics  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
he  Bishop  of  Osma,  who  made  him  a  canon 
i  1194,  and  afterwards  ordained  him  priest 
nd  made  him  sub-prior  of  the  chapter.  He 
ras  then  sent  to  preach  as  a  missionary  in  the 
rovinces,  and  in  1204  the  Bishop  Diego  de 
.zevedo,  being  sent  as  ambassador  into 
outhern  France,  took  Dominic  with  him ; 
i  their  journey  they  came  into  contact  with 
le  Albigenses,  revolters  against  the  faith  and 
uthority  of  Rome,  and  obtained  permission 
"om  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  remain  for  some 
me  in  that  country  labouring  for  the  oonver- 
on  of  these  heretics.  It  was  in  consequence 
f  the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
'hole  Church  that  Dominic  resolved  to  carry 
ut  a  plan  he  had  long  formed  of  founding 

religious  order,  whose  chief  business  it 
lould  be  to  preach  the  Gospel,  convert 
eretics,  defend  the  faith,  and  disseminate 
'hristianity.  Some  account  of  the  fierce  per- 
?cutipn  which  was  raised  against  them,  and 
f  which  Dominic,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the 
(istigator,  will  be  found  in  the  article  ALBI- 
ENSES.  [DOMINICANS.]  He  died  at  Bologna, 
-ug.  4th,  1221,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  July  13th,  1234. 

Dominica  in  Albis. —  In  primitive 
mes  baptism  was  administered  (see  that 
rticle)  on  Easter  eve,  and  the  white  garments 
•orn  by  the  baptised  they  continued  to  wear 
ir  a  week  and  a  day,  till  the  first  Sunday 


after  Easter.  On  this  day  they  very  often,  if 
not  invariably,  recei  ved  confirmation,  and  laid 
the  white  robes  aside  :  hence  the  day  was 
called  the  Dominica  in  albis  depositis,  the 
Sunday  of  Deposition  of  the  Albs.  This 
custom  lasted  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
confirmation  began  to  be  separated,  in  the 
nature  of  the  modern  fashion,  from  baptism. 

Dominical  Letter. — The  Calendar  of 
Pagan  Home  was  marked  throughout  with  a 
series  of  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  was  so  far  identical  with  ours ;  thus 
showing  the  recurrence  of  the  ninth  day,  or 
in  our  reckoning  the  eighth.  These  days 
were  the  "  nundinae,"  or  days  of  public  busi 
ness,  originally  simply  market  days  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class.  ^Intiy.,  s.v.  "  Calendarium," 
"Nundinae").  This  plan  was  adapted  to 
Christian  purposes  by  dropping  one  letter  and 
so  using  exactly  in  the  same  way  the  first  seven, 
answering  in  number  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
week :  each  recurrence  of  the  same  letter 
marks,  therefore,  the  same  day  of  the  week ; 
and  from  the  principal  use  of  the  system  to 
ascertain  the  Sundays  they  have  acquired  the 
general  name  of  I><>,n  inind  or  Sunday  letters. 
But  to  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in 
leap-yi-ar,  every  fourth  year,  since  the  inter 
calary  day  in  such  years,  the  29th  of  February, 
is  not  lettered ;  thus  these  years  have  two 
Sunday  letters,  that  from  March  onwards 
being  one  behind  the  former  in  order,  G  being 
reckoned  as  "  behind"  A.  Again,  since  no  year 
contains  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  common 
-  having  one  day  over  and  leap-years  two, 
when  (1)  one  common  year  follows  another, 
the  letter  of  the  second  year  is  one  behind 
that  of  the  first ;  when  (2)  a  common  year 
follows  a  leap-year,  the  letter  of  the  second 
year  is  one  behind  the  first's  second  letter  and 
two  behind  its  first ;  and  (3)  when  a  leap-year 
follows  a  common  year,  the  first  letter  of  the 
second  year  is  one  behind  that  of  the  first, 
and  its  second  letter  is  two  behind.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  though  if  the  year  con 
tained  an  exact  number  of  weeks  the  Sunday 
letter  would  be  always  the  same,  and  if  leap- 
years  did  not  exist  would  renew  every  seventh 
year ;  as  things  are,  the  actual  letter  itself  re 
curs  every  sixth  year  as  a  whole-year  letter, 
or  as  a  ten  months'  and  whole-year  letter,  and 
every  fifth  year  as  a  two-months'  and  whole- 
year  letter,  and  so  far  the  days  of  the  month 
and  week  coincide ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
taking  into  account  the  different  conjunctions 
of  letters  in  the  leap-years,  they  can  only  re 
cur  as  an  entire  cycle  in  the  same  order,  every 
(4  x  7=)  twenty-eight  years  ;  during  which 
cycles  the  week-days  and  month-days  coincide 
accurately  through  their  whole  length. 

Since  a  month  also  does  not  contain  (except 
the  ordinary  February)  an  exact  number  of 
weeks,  the  first  letter  in  each  month  must 
differ  ;  as  the  old-fashioned  memorial  couplet 
will  show,  where  each  word  begins  with  the 
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letter  which  marks  the  first  day  of  the  corre 
sponding  month — 

"At  Dover  Dwelt  George  Brown  Esquire, 
Good  Christopher  Fmch  And  David  Fryer." 

Thus  a  man  knowing  these  lines,  and  the 
Sunday  letter  of  the  year,  may  be  to  some 
extent  independent  of  almanacks ;  the  letter 
his  prayer-book  will  tell  him  how  to  find. 
But  since  some  men  have  not  got  prayer-books, 
some  who  have  them  do  not  read  the  tables  in 
them,  and  some  who  read  the  tables  do  not 
understand  them,  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
to  find  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  rest  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  to  add  to  the  >•  ai 
its  fourth  part,  without  fractions,  and  to  divide 
the  sum  by  7  ;  the  remainder  gives  the  letter 
thus,  O— A,  1— G,  2— F,  3— E,  4— D,  5— C, 
6 — B.  For  the  next,  the  twentieth  century, 
we  are  to  add,  besides  the  fourth  ji.ut,  tin- 
number  6,  and  to  proceed  as  before.  In  leap- 
years,  i.e.,  years  (except  1900,  which  is  a 
common  year)  divisible  by  4  without  remainder, 
the  letter  thus  found  will  be  the  second :  the 
first,  as  above,  will  be  that  next  in  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

Dominicale. — Either  a  linen  veil  form 
erly  worn  on  the  head  by  women  in  communi 
cating,  or  a  fair  linen  cloth  in  which  they  re 
ceived  the  bread,  instead  of  in  the  bare  palm 
of  their  hand ;  probably  the  term  is  more 
correctly  applied  to  the  former  custom,  as  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  use  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

Dominicans. — The  first  order  of  Preach 
ing  Friars,  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  and  ap 
proved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1215,  and  confirmed  the  follow 
ing  year  by  his  successor,  Honorius  III. 
Their  founder  at  first  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons,  but  in  1220  altered  the 
constitution,  enjoining  absolute  poverty  and 
great  austerities.  The  first  monastery  was 
established  at  Toulouse,  through  the  bounty 
of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  and  Simon, 
Earl  of  Montfort.  In  1218  was  founded 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
called  Jacobins.  They  made  wonderful  pro 
gress  in  Europe  and 'else  where;  indeed,  the 
number  of  monasteries  was  so  great  that  the 
order  was  divided  into  forty-five  provinces, 
having  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"  By  Dominic,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  Christ 
endom  was  at  once  overspread  with  a  host 
of  zealous,  active,  devoted  men,  whoso  func 
tion  was  popular  instruction.  They  were 
gathered  from  every  country,  and  spoke, 
therefore,  every  language  and  dialect.  In  a 
few  years,  from  the  sierras  of  Spain  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  old 
faith,  in  its  fullest  mediaeval,  imaginative,  in 
flexible  rigour,  was  preached  in  almost  every 
town  and  hamlet.  The  Dominicans  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  popular  teaching ;  the 


more  dangerous  of  as  yet  not  absolutely  d: 
loyal  seats  of  the  new  learning,  of  inquiry, 
intellectual  movement — the,  universities,'  1 
loirna,  Paris,  Oxford — are  invaded,  and  con 
pelled  to  admit    these  stern  apostles  of  u 
swerving   orthodoxy:    their   zeal   soon  ovti 
leaped  the  pale  of  Christendom ;  they  plun 
fearlessly  into  the  remote  darkness  of  heath 
and   .Mohammedan   lands,  from   wheiu-e  coi 
Lack   rumours,  which   are  constantly  >tirri 
the  minds  of  their  votaries,  of  wonderful  a 
versions,  and  not  less  wonderful  martyrdom: 
This  .u-der   has   furnished  a    -Teat  number 
eminent  writers,  amount    them  St.  Tlion 
Aquinas,    Savonarola,    Las    CV 
.Magnus.  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  St.  IV 
.Martyr,    Cardinal    (  'ajetan.    Dominions    So 
etc.     It  has  also  produced  three  IV; 
Cardinals,   three -and -twenty   patriarchs,  en 
hundred  and  fifty  archbishops,  ei^rht  hiindi 
bishops,  forty-three  nuncios  or  legates.  IBM 
nine  masters  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  riirhty-fc 
sors  to  the  Kings  of  Spain.  I'aMile, 
Aragon,  fifteen   confessors   to  the    l\ 
Portugal,  sixteen  t'>  the  Kings  of  France,  ,  * 
to  the  Kings  of  England,  and  twenty-one 
the  Kings  of  Poland.    St.  Dominic  also  estw 
lished  an  order  of  nuns,    who  followed  t  vl 
same  strict  Dominican   rule   as    the  mon  * 
In  1221  St.  Dominic  s.-nt  Gilbert  du 
with  twelve   brothers   into   England,    wh 
they  founded    their    first  house  at 
They  founded  a  house  in  London  soon  aft 
and  in  1276  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldenr  < 
granted  them  two  streets  near  the  Than 
where  they  erected  a  large  monastery  ;  her  ' 
that  part  is  still  called  Black  friars,  this  na 
being  given  from  the  colour  of  their  dr« 
Their  numbers  increased  so  much  during 
following  two  hundred  years  that  at  the  c 
solution  of  the  monasteries  they  had  for 
three     houses    in    England.      [MENDICV 
FRIARS.] 

Domiiiis,  MARCUS  ANTONIUS  DE,  born 
1566,  of  an  ancient  family,  at  Arba,  on 
coast    of   Dalmatia.       lie   was   educated   f 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Loretto,  then  in 
University   of   Padua.     Here,  while  pass 
his    novitiate   for   the  order   of   Jesuits, 
taught  mathematics,  physics,  and  eloquer 
and  wrote   a  work  on   optics,    in  which 
pointed  out   that  in   the   rainbow   the  li 
undergoes  in  each  raindrop  two  refracti' 
and  an  intermediate  reflection.     On  the 
commendation    of    the  Emperor   Rodolpl 
he  was  made  Bishop   of  Segni  in   1 
two  years  later  Archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
he  quarrelled   with  the  Pope  (Paul    V.) 
the   question    of    the   endowment  ot 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  Vend 
Republic.       Being    suspected    of    a    lean 
towards  the  Reformed  Church,  he  though 
best  to  resign  his  archbishopric  and  retir> 
Venice  in    161o,    and  the  following  year 
came  to  England,  where  he  wu>  lavouru 
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received  by  James  I.,  who  made  him  Dean 
of  Windsor.  He  now  wrote  his  De  Republicd 
Ecclvs  ias tied,  to  show  that  the  Pope  had  no 
supremacy  over  other  bishops.  De  Dominis, 
however,  was  restless  and  inconstant,  and  in 
1G2-!  we  find  him  in  Brussels,  returned  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  praying  forgiveness 
from  the  Pope  (Gregory  XV.).  But  some 
intercepted  letters  indicated  that  his  recanta 
tion  was  not  sincere ;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Rome  he  was  arrested,  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  brought  before  the 
Inquisition.  He  died  in  September,  1624, 
before  the  final  sentence  had  been  given ;  and 
being  convicted  of  heresy,  his  body  was  dis 
interred  and  burnt,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

Dominus  Vobiscuni  ("The  Lord  be 
with  you"). — The  salutation  of  the  people  by 
the  priest. 

Domitian,  PERSECUTION  OF.  —  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  second  of  the 
so-called  t» 'ii  persecutions  of  the  early  Chris 
tians,  the  first  having  taken  place  under 
Nero,  after  the  conflagration  at  Rome,  and 
was  confined  to  Rome.  The  persecution 
under  Domitian,  which,  according  to  Gibbon, 
hardly  deserves  such  a  name,  was  marked  not 
so  much  by  the  free  use  of  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  as  by  frequent  senten 
banishment.  Victorinus  and  Jerome  both 
declare  that  St.  John  was  exiled  and  sent  to 
Patmos  during  this  persecution;  and  the 
latter  states  also  that  he  was  liberated  at  the 
accession  of  Xerva.  The  Christians  were 
often  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  arose  many  of  their  troubles.  When 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  to  Rome  the  tribute 
they  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  pay  to 
the  Temple.  Domitian  rigidly  enforced  this 
tax,  and  many  Christians  were  obliged  to 
pay  it.  But  the  chief  thing  of  which 
the  Christians  were  accused  was  atheism. 
The  heathens  would  not  understand  that 
religious  adoration  could  be  confined  to  one 
God,  and  the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  no 
temples,  nor  images,  nor  outward  mysteries  in 
their  worship,  encouraged  the  idea  'that  they 
were  atheists.  The  doctrines  which  they 
taught  influenced  the  heart,  and  wherever 
they  made  way,  the  national  paganism  fled, 
so  that  the  heathen  priests,  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood,  circulated  many  calumnies 
against  the  Christians,  and  among  them  this 
of  atheism.  Acilius  Glabrio  was  put  to  death 
on  this  charge  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domi 
tian  ;  the  consul  Flavius  Clemens,  a  relative  of 
the  Emperor,  also  suffered,  and  his  wife,  Domi- 
tilla,  was  banished.  Another  accusation  was 
want  of  loyalty,  because  they  refused  to  treat 
Domitian  as  a  god.  Domitian  reigned  from 
A.D.  81  to  96,  and  this  persecution  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  that  period. 


Domnus  I.,  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  lived 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  elected  by  a 
council  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Antioch  in 
269,  in  the  room  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who 
was  deposed  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions  and  irregularity  of  life.  Domnus 
was  the  son  of  Demetrianus,  the  predecessor 
of  Paul.  He  did  not  get  possession  of  the 
see  till  272,  as  Paul,  relying  on  the  support 
of  Zenobia,  retained  the  episcopal  residence 
and  church  belonging  to  it ;  but  when  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  regained  Antioch  from 
Zenobia,  he  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
bishops,  and  Paul  was  ejected.  The  episcop 
ate  of  Domnus  was  not  a  long  one ;  he  died 
in  274. 

Domnus  II.,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
sun •»•(•< led  his  uncle  John  in  411.  He  was 
brought  up  by  Euthymius,  the  famous 
anchorite  of  Pale-tine.  His  uncle  being 
entangled  in  the  Nestorian  heresy,  Domnus 
besought  that  he  miirht  be  allowed  to  go  and 
extricate  him,  but  Kuthymius,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  tried  to  deter  him, 
foretelling  that,  in  tin  event  of  his  being 
chosen  successor  to  his  uncle,  knaves  would 
take  advantage  of  the  easiness  of  his  temper, 
and  get  him  deposed.  This  prediction  was 
justified  by  the  event.  He  set  himself 
to  inquire  into  the  orthodoxy  of  various 
bishops,  and  was  the  first  to  impeach 
Eutyches  about  447.  Charges  of  heresy 
were  laid  against  him,  and  he  was  deposed 
by  Dioscorus  at  "the  Council  of  Robbers" 
held  at  Ephesus  in  449,  and  Maximus  was  put 
in  his  place.  Pope  Leo  I.  confirming  his  elec 
tion.  Domnus  was  the  only  bishop  then 
deposed  and  banished  who  was  not  rein 
stated  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
retired  to  his  monastery,  and  there  ended 
his  days  in  discipline  and  regrets  at  his  own 
weakness  of  character. 

Donaldson,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  D.D.  (b. 
1812,  d.  1861),  a  learned  classical  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  first  became  favourably  known 
by  some  very  able  and  lucid  educational 
works.  But  in  1854  he  published  a  work 
called  Jashar ;  Fragmcnta  Archetypa  Car- 
•iiilnnni  Hibrntcoruni  in  Nasorethico  Veteris 
Testdn  c/tti  (I'.i-fi/  jxtxx'mi  t>-xxt'Hitt«,  the  substance 
of  which  was  this  :  There  are  allusions  in  two 
places  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Book  of 
Jashar.  This  book  is  lost,  but  fragments  of 
it  remain  in  the  songs  and  traditions  preserved 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  he  professed 
to  have  gathered  out  and  arranged.  The 
book  is  intensely  rationalistic.  Thus  he  con 
sidered  that  the  Deluge  was  a  poetical  variation 
of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  and  identified  Esau 
with  Lamech.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  book  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  s.v.  "Jashar."  Its  vagaries  were 
exposed  by  Dr.  Perowne,  the  present  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 
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Donation    of    Constantine. —  The 

legend  runs  that  Constantino  the  Great, 
suffering  from  leprosy,  was  healed  and  after 
wards  baptised  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  that 
out  of  gratitude  he  bestowed  on  the  Papacy 
the  grant  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the 
West.  In  this  way,  it  is  alleged,  the  tem 
poral  monarchy  of  the  Popes  originated.  The 
document  that  contains  this  story  is  known 
by  the  name  of  The  Donation  of  Cunxt<tntinf  ; 
but  it  was  forged  at  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  used  first  to 
extort  from  Pepin  le  Bref  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  along  with  twenty  towns,  in  order 
to  supply  with  oil  the  lamps  of  the  Roman 
churches,  a  plea  often  put  forth  to  cover  the 
covetousness  of  the  Papacy ;  it  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  year  777,  by  Pope  Hadrita  I., 
in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Charlemagne, 
Pepin's  son,  in  which  Italy  and  the  \\  if 
were  claimed,  not  as  a  gift,  "but  as  an  act  of 
restitution ;  and  in  order  to  show  more  fully 
the  subjection  of  the  Empire  to  the  Papacy, 
of  the  temporal  power  to  the  spiritual,  Con 
stantine  in  this  forgery  is  made  to  relate  how 
he  acted  as  the  Pope's  groom,  and  led  his 
horse  for  him  on  one  occasion. 

The  accredited  author  of  this  forgery  was 
Isidore,  who  also  composed  the  False  Decretals, 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  supposed  decrees 
of  previous  Popes ;  by  them  the  spiritual  do 
minion  of  the  Popes  was  ratified,  as  by  the 
forged  Donation  of  Constantine  their  temporal 
monarchy  was  affirmed.  The  illiterate  age  and 
warlike  courts  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
easily  swallowed  without  investigation  the 
imposture ;  which  was  afterwards  maintained, 
in  spite  of  ample  exposure,  because  it  was  both 
mixed  up  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  itself .  In  the  year  1440  Laurentius 
Valla  powerfully  exposed  its  falsehood  ; 
Guicciardini,  the  historian,  followed  suit; 
Ariosto,  the  poet,  in  his  mocking  vein,  makes 
the  Paladin  Astolpho  find  it  in  the  moon 
among  the  things  lost  on  earth;  while,  with 
exquisite  inconsistency,  Pope  Leo  X.  ap 
proved  of  the  poem  in  question  in  a  Bull 
that  he  issued.  The  historian  Gibbon  thus 
sums  up  the  matter  :  "  The  Popes  themselvei 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar;  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still 
sanctifies  their  reign;  and,  by  the  same  for 
tune  which  has  attended  the  Decretals  and 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted 
after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 
[Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  xlix.] 

Donatists.  —  The  Church  of  North 
Africa,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Carthage, 
was,  as  Dean  Milman  notes,  the  first  of  all  the 
Latin  Churches.  But  from  the  beginning1  it 
was  constantly  disturbed  by  schisms.  The 
first  of  its  groat  writers,  Tortullian,  was  a 
Montanist.  Here  the  Novatian  soct  in  part 
derived  its  origin.  But  the  Donatist  contro 


versy,  next  to  the  Arian,  was  the  most  im 
portant  and  the  most  lasting  of  all  the  schisms 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

The  origin  of  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  traced  in 
what  took  place  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian.  There  were  some  who  endea 
voured  to  become  martyrs,  by  ostentatiously 
proclaiming  their  Christianity;  some,  per 
haps,  who  having  led  abandoned  lives,  hoped 
by  this  to  atone  for  them  by  the  "baptism 
of  blood."  Amongst  those  who  opposed 
this  course  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  such 
persons  as  martyrs,  \\.  re  MciiMirius,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  his  Archdeacon,  Carilian. 
Mensurius  dying  in  311,  Chilian  was  chosen 
as  his  successor,  and  consecrated  by  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Aptunge.  Thereupon,  Botrus  and 
Celusius,  priests  of  the  same  church,  who 
had  sought  the  episcopate,  projected  a  schism 
in  disgust.  When  Ocilian  called  for  the 
Church  plate,  which  hud  been  hidden  away 
during  the  persecution,  the  holders,  who 
supposed  that  their  possession  was  not  known, 
refused  to  give  it  up,  and  the  malcontents 
encouraged  them,  alleging  that  the  episcopate 
of  Caecilian  was  void,  because  his  con-' •< Tutor, 
Felix,  was  a  Traditor.  [TKADITOK.]  They 
were  supported  by  Lucilla,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  influence,  whom  Caecilian  had  offend 
reproving  her  for  kissing  the  bones  of  a 
martyr  before  receiving  the  Sacrament.  The 
Numidian  bishops,  seventy  in  number,  met  at 
Carthage,  and  summoned  Ca>cilian  before 
them.  He  refused  to  appear,  savin*,'-  that  if 
they  had  any  chanro  to  bring  against  him 
they  ought  to  attend  and  make  it  good;  that 
if  they  objected  to  hib  consecration,  they 
might,  if  they  pleased,  give  him  a  now  conse 
cration.  Thereupon  they  pronounced  sentence 
against  him  on  three  grounds: — (1)  Con 
tumacy;  (2)  Consecration  by  a  Traditor: 
(3)  Preventing  provisions  being  carried  t<>th« 
martyrs  in  prison.  They  consecrated  Ma- 
jorinus,  Lucilla's  chaplain*  in  his  place  an«] 
sent  a  circular  letter  against  him  to  all  the 
African  bishops.  Some  supported  them,  and 
some  Caeciliau,  and  thus  began  a  manifest 
schism. 

In  313  Constantine,  who  had  just  become 
Emperor,  owned  Caecilian  as  bishop,  by  for 
mally  sending  him  charity  money  and  officiaJ 
documents.  The  malcontents  thorenp-  «n  u 
on  Annulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  who  .<eni 
their  petition  to  Constantine,  praying  thai 
some  bishops  of  Gaul  might  be  appointed  tc 
try  the  cause.  Constantine  cli-.s.-  tin-  Bishop? 
of  Cologne,  Autun,  Aries,  and  Rome,  at  th( 
same  tiino  despatching  an  order  t<>  Animlinuf 
to  convey  Caecilian  to  Rome  with  ten  bishop* 
of  his  party,  and  the  same  number  of  hif 
adversaries.  They  came  accordingly  Oct.  2nd 
313),  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casfn  Nigrse  appear 
ing  at  t  ho  head  of  Majorinus's  party.  Ca?ciliai 
was  acquitted,  but  it  was  deen-ed  that  when 
two  bishops  had  been  consecrated  to  tin 
same  see,  the  senior  bishop  was  to  retain  hi 
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post,  and  the  other  to  be  provided  with  a  new 
see,  provided  always  that  the  bishop  of  the 
Majorinus  party  should  abandon  the  schism. 
[t  was  hoped  that  this  would  put  an  end  to 
;he  trouble,  but  the  hope  was  vain.  The 
malcontents  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  a 
rehearing,  alleging  that  the  bishops  in  the 
3ouncil  at  Rome  had  not  thoroughly  exa 
mined  all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment. 
The  Emperor  accordingly  summoned  a  more 
aumerous  council  at  Aries  in  314.  Caecilian 
was  again  acquitted,  and  some  canons  were 
irawn  up  with  a  view  of  preventing  further 
limculties  of  the  kind.  Those  who  had  been 
;raditors  of  the  Scriptures,  of  sacred  vessels, 
>r  of  the  names  of  the  faithful,  were  to  be 
leposed  if  convicted  on  clear  testimony,  but 
nere  hearsay  evidence  was  to  be  rejected. 
False  accusers  were  to  be  excommunicated, 
*nd  not  to  be  readmitted  save  on  the  near 
ipproach  of  death.  A  man  of  unblemished 
character,  ordained  by  a  traditor,  was  ordained 
.awfully.  Still  the  enemies  of  Caecilian  were 
lot  satisti.  <1.  They  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
tgainst  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  he, 
,hough  reluctantly,  heard  the  case  himself, 
it  Milan  (Nov.  8th,  316).  He  reaffirmed 
Jaccilian's  acquittal,  and  issued  severe  edicts 
tgainst  the  schismatics.  From  thenceforward 
'a'eilian's  episcopate  was  admitted  by  the 
Jhurch.  He  lived  until  341.  Majorinus  had 
lied  in  315,  but  his  supporters  continued  the 
schism  by  setting  Donatus  in  his  place — not 
he  Bishop  of  Cas;e  Nigrae  before  mentioned, 
)ut  a  namesake.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities 
ind  regular  life,  but  of  a  haughty  temper. 
lowrver,  by  the  strength  of  his  character, 
ind  the  vigour  of  his  conduct,  he  kept  up  his 
•arty,  and  reinforced  the  schism  in  Africa, 
tnd  is  said  to  have  requested  his  followers  to 
•enounce  the  name  of  Christians  and  to  call 
hemselves  after  him.  They  had  a  great 
lumber  of  bishops  and  laity  in  their  interest, 
:ome  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  un- 
lappily  in  outraging  the  Catholics ;  but  per- 
•••iving  that  all  the  rest  of  Christendom 
idhered  to  Caecilian's  commission,  they  de- 
•lared  that  the  true  Church  was  everywhere 
•unk  and  extinguished,  excepting  in  the  small 
•emainder  among  themselves  in  Africa.  They 
ikewise  revived  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Vfrican  bishops,  that  baptism  and  the  other 
acraments  administered  out  of  the  Church 
vere  null  and  to  no  purpose.  Thus  they 
•ebaptised  all  those  who  deserted  from  the 
Catholic  Church  to  their  party ;  they  abhorred 
he  Eucharist  of  the  Catholics,  and  trampled 
fipon  the  consecrated  elements;  defaced  and 
mrnt  their  altars,  broke  their  chalices,  washed 
he  walls  and  pavement  of  their  churches, 
nd  had  no  reiranl  to  the  consecrations  of 
•ishops  performed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  practice  obliged  the  champions  of  the 
'hurrh  (having  first  wiped  off  the  imputa- 
ions  thrown  upon  Felix  and  Caecilian)  to 
>rove  against  the  Donatists  that  baptism 


administered  by  schismatics  was  valid,  and  that 
they  had  made  themselves  deeply  guiltv  by 
re-baptising  those  baptised  by  the  Catholics. 
The  Donatists,  fancying  that  the  Church  was 
nowhere  but  amongst  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  form  a  party  at  Rome,  for  which  purpose 
they  sent  an  African  bishop  thither,  who 
drew  a  little  congregation  into  a  cave,  which 
occasioned  their  being  called  Montenses,  Cam- 
pitee,  RupitcB ;  and  this  bishop  had  his  suc 
cession  continued  for  some  time  by  others  of 
the  same  persuasion,  who  called  themselves 
Bishops  of  Rome  ;  they  likewise  sent  off  more 
of  the  same  character  into  Spain  and  other 
places,  but  they  grew  to  no  considerable 
numbers,  excepting  in  Africa,  where  they 
became  the  stronger  party.  They  are  said 
to  have  had  at  one  time  400  bishops.  The 
Emperor,  perceiving  that  against  such  fanati 
cism  force  was  no  remedy,  wrote  to  the 
Catholic  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  gentle 
ness  towards  the  schismatics,  and  the  latter 
in  return  told  him  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  "fool  of  a  bishop." 
The  Emperor  Constans  despatched  Paulus 
and  Macarius  to  Africa,  who  patched  up  a 
union  for  some  time,  but  Julian  the  Apostate 
declaring  for  liberty  of  conscience,  the  schism 
recommenced  and  continued.  The  Donatists, 
divided  from  the  Church,  proceeded  to  split 
into  parties  amongst  themselves.  The  most 
remarkable  subdivision  was  that  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellians;  they  were  persons  of  the  poorest 
class,  who  went  round  the  cells  (hence  their 
name)  of  country  people,  begging,  declaring 
themselves  the  Lord's  champions,  plundering 
Catholic  churches,  and  robbing  and  murdering 
all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  them.  They 
carried  no  swords,  because  of  our  Lord's 
words  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xxvi.  52),  but  they 
had  heavy  clubs  instead,  with  which  they 
beat  their  victims  to  death.  For  years  they 
were  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  around. 
In  410  the  Emperor  Honorius  ordered  a 
conference  at  Carthage ;  it  was  held  before 
Count  Marcellinus ;  a  great  many  bishops  of 
each  party  appeared,  and  seven  on  both  sides 
were  chosen  to  manage  the  dispute.  After 
the  controversy  was  gone  through,  Marcel 
linus  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  forbade  the  Donatists'  meetings.  This 
award  was  confirmed  by  Honorius.  The 
Donatists  remained  turbulent,  but  the  in 
structions  the  people  received  from  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  impracticability  of 
keeping  np  the  schismatical  meetings,  made 
the  party  dwindle  and  decrease.  Those  who 
r>  Tiiained  when  the  Vandals  seized  Africa  had 
their  share  of  suffering  with  the  Catholics, 
and  were  almost  all  expelled  from  the  country. 
There  were,  however,  some  of  them  still  there 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  time,  i.e.,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries. 

Donatives.  —  Certain    incumbencies,    of 
which  a  few  still  remain  in  England,  where 
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the  patron  appoints  the  incumbent  by  a  simple 
deed  under  his  hand  and  seal;  no  presentation 
to  the  bishop,  no  institution  and  induction 
by  him,  is  required,  and  the  patron  himself  is 
also  sole  ordinary  and  visitor.  The  incum 
bent  is,  however,  required  to  be  a  priest,  and 
to  qualify  himself  by  subscription  and  "  read 
ing- in  "  "like  other  clerks,  but  he  resigns  to 
his  patron,  and  may  also  be  deprived  by  him. 
A  donative  is  not  subject  to  lapse,  and  the 
bishop  can  only  compel  the  patron  to  fill  it 
by  spiritual  censures.  It  is  extinguished  (by 
Act  of  Parliament)  if  augmented  by  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  also  (though  different 
decisions  have  been  given  on  this  point)  if 
the  patron,  of  his  free  will,  present  his  clerk 
to  the  bishop  for  institution. 

The  origin  of  donatives  is  not  by  any  means 
clear ;  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
in  early  times  by  leave  of  the  bishop  to  certain 
lords  of  manors  or  others,  or,  possibly,  by 
neglect  of  the  bishop  to  enforce  his  rights,  till 
a  prescription  was  gradually  created.  Their 
existence  at  the  present  time  is  not  well  to  be 
defended,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee, 
the  well-known  episcopal  secretary  (Report  on 
Sale  of  Livings,  1880,  p.  52)  that  it  was  by 
an  oversight  they  were  not  abolished  at  the 
same  time  with  peculiars.  The  same  report  (pp. 
22 — 25)  may  be  consulted  for  an  account  of  a 
particular  donative  in  the  diocese  of  Win 
chester,  and  also  (pp.  12,  13,  86)  for  the  bad 
use  which  may  be  made  of  them. 

Donne,    JOHN    (b.    1573,   d.   1631).— Hia 

father,  an  ironmonger  in  London,  was  of  an  old 
Welsh  family ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Hey  wood,  well  known  for  his  epigrams; 
both  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Donne's  father  dying  when  he  was  two  years 
of  age,  his  education  devolved  on  his  mother, 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  being 
a  strict  devotee  herself,  had  him  carefully  in- 
structed  in  her  own  religious  persuasion.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  whence,  according  to  Wal 
ton,  he  was  soon  transplanted  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  This  latter  point,  how 
ever,  is  disputed,  and  what  adds  to  the  diffi 
culty  of  deciphering  his  exact  movements  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that,  while,  we  are  told  he 
went  to  Oxford  in  1584,  and  Walton  says  he 
continued  at  Cambridge  till  his  seventeenth 
year,  some  of  his  verses  found  after  his  death 
speak  of  his  being  with  Prince  Maurice  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  year  1587. 

Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  occu 
pied  some  years,  and  on  his  return  home,  in 
1591,  he  set  himself  to  consider  dispas 
sionately  the  differences  between  the  Re 
formed  and  Roman  Churches — a  course  of 
study  which  ended  in  his  joining  the  English 
Church.  About  this  time,  too,  he  was  ad 
mitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law, 
though  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pur 
suit,  theology,  besides  occasionally  composing 


poems  and  satires.  His  verse,  though  rough 
and  deformed  by  the  current  conceits  of  the 
time,  was  often  original  and  vigorous,  though 
somewhat  obscure  from  its  ultra-metaphysical 
complexion.  His  satires  especially  were  sting 
ing  and  sharp,  containing  vivid  pictures  of1 
contemporary  life  and  manners,  but  often  too 
coarse  and  immoral  to  be  read  with  pleasure. 
A  great  similarity,  indeed,  has  been  more  than, 
once  remarked  between  Dr.  Donne  and  the 
-ii  at  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Both  were 
flagrantly  immoral  in  their  youth,  ardent  in 
natural  temperament,  keenly  logical  in  in 
sight,  and  both  became  deeply  penitent  and 
eminent  for  sanctity  in  their  mature  age. 

Donne,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  the  great  false  step 
of  his  life  by  his  secret  marriage  with  the 
niece  of  the  Chancellor,  a  daughter  of  Sii 
George  More.  The  discovery  lost  him  his 
po-t,  alienated  his  wife's  relations,  and  incensed 
(^ueen  Kli/abeth,  who  never,  if  she  could,  let 
"the  course  of  true  love  run  smoothly." 
Donne  himself  \\as  thrown  into  prison,  >epa- 
rated  from  his  wife,  who  was  taken  froir 
him  by  force,  and  who  was  only  recovered  t< 
him  afterwards  by  a  troublesome  suit  at  law. 

Henceforth,  for  many  years,  Donne's  life 
was  made  up  of  poverty,  hard  study,  \  dn 
solicitations  for  employment,  and  the  kin 
and  hospitality  of  friends.  When  pressed  to 
enter  the  priesthood  he  was  held  back  by  con 
scientious  scruples  because  of  his  former  life. 
and  for  fear  lest  his  old  boon -companion,- 
should  misinterpret  his  motives,  and  alsc 
from  a  modest  feeling  of  until  ness  for  th( 
office.  All  this  shows  how  true  and  tendei 
he  was,  even  at  his  worst. 

About  the  year  1609,  Donne's  great  learn 
ing  and  reputation  introduced  him  to  James  I 
Admitted  to  share  in  the  conversation  at  th< 
king's  private  meals,  his  theological   acumei 
and  depth  so  exactly  hit  that  monarch's  fancy 
that  when,  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  nev 
oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  was  in  con 
templation,  he  received  the  roya  1  orders  t  ,  writ 
on  the  subject,  and  within  six  week^  he  produce' 
his  work,    called   the   Paeudo-Mnrtyr,    whicl 
was  printed  in  the  next  year.     After  this  tim 
he  was  much  urged  by  the  king,  who,  from  th 
first,  with  great  sagacity,  had  gauged  the  res 
bent  of  his  talents,  to  take  holy  order-.      Hi; 
Donne,    notwithstanding     his'   poverty,    hi 
sickly  wife  and  large  family,  still  nursed  hi 
scruples,  hoping  against  hope  for  some  secula 
employment,    which   the   kinur   as   r.solutel 
refused.     At  last,  after  much  study,  thouirh 
and  prayer,  he  believed  that   he  had  a  <a 
from  Heaven,  and  made  up  his  mind  for  th 
priesthood.     The  exact  date  of  his  ordinatio 
is   uncertain;  it  was   probably  in    1615.     I 
the  previous  year,  standing,  as  lie  felt  himse 
to  be,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church,  h ' 
composed  his  /,'xw/v.v  ,>>   I>irinif>/.  founded  o 
the  opening  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  tfc 
threshold  of  all  Revelation. 
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So  great,  however,  was  his  modesty,  that  at 
•st  he  would  only  officiate  in  places  lying 
und  London.  Paddington,  then  a  mere 
llage,  was  privileged  to  hear  his  first  ser- 
on.  But  the  king  soon  sent  for  him  to 
rhitehall,  where  he  preached,  and  exceeded 
e  expectations  formed  of  him.  In  1615 
e  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on 
m  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the 
ng's  own  request.  Several  preferments  were 
fered  him  in  the  country,  but  his  love  for 
mdon,  his  birthplace  and  long  home,  made 
in  decline  all.  He  was  first  Chaplain-in- 
L-dinary  to  the  king,  afterwards,  in  1616,  he 
is  elected  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in 
21  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
(rich  was  soon  added  the  vicarage  of  St. 
unstan's  in  the  West. 

The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  he  was  or- 
ined,  caused  him  to  promise  his  children 
:ver  to  marry  again.  1  leiio  'forth  his  sacred 
ofession  became  his  sole  object.  He 
cached  regularly  one  sermon  a  week  at  one 
id  another  of  the  churches  under  his  ch  iiv. 

before  the  Court.  Sickness  nigh  unto 
ath  on  one  occasion,  continued  ill  health, 
id  visibly  declining  strength,  were  the 
mds  that  hung  round  his  glory  as  a 
eacher,  but  his  lustre  remained  unabated 

the  last,  and  he  has  been  well  called  the 
^reat  poet -preacher"  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
nd. 

His  kst  sermon  was  at  Whitehall,  the  first 
-iday  in  Lent,  1631.  His  text  was,  "To 
3d  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  of  death." 
•  worn  and  emaciated  was  he  that  he  seemed 
:e  a  living  skeleton  delivering  his  own 
neral  oration;  and  then  he  went  to  his 
•me,  to  realise  his  own  expressed  wish,  either 

die  in  the  pulpit  or  of  the  pulpit."  1/aak 
alton's  account  of  his  death-bed  is  so  full 
d  touching  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it 
r  taken  from  it. 

Donnellan  Lectures.— Six  lectures 
livered  annually  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
•liege,  Dublin,  according  to  the  will  of  Mr>. 
)nnellan,  who  in  the  last  century  bequeathed 
,243  for  the  good  of  the  college,  appointing 
e  provost  and  senior  Fellows  as  trustees. 
ie  subject  of  the  lectures  is  chosen  by  the 
istees,  and  the  regulations  are  similar  to 
ose  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford. 
uce  1794,  when  the  first  set  were  delivered, 
my  famous  works  have  been  the  result  of 
a  legacy;  among  others  were  Dr.  Grav«  -s's 
'Ctures  on  the  Pentateuch,  Archbishop 
agee  on  Prophecy,  etc. 

Doorkeepers,  OR  OSTIARII. — The  lowest 
the  five  orders  which  are  said  by  the  Church 
Rome  to  be  of  apostolical  institution ;  but 
oy  are  not  mentioned  by  Cyprian  or  Tertul- 
n,though  in  the  fourth  century  Greek  writers 
oak  of  them  among  the  orders  of  clergy  ;  no 
thor,  however,  tolls  what  sort  of  ordination 
ey  had  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  Lat  in 


it  was  no  more  than  the  bishop's  commission, 
with  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keys  of 
the  Church  into  their  hands  with  the  words, 
"  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an 
account  to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys."  Their  office  consisted  in 
taking  care  of  the  doors  of  the  ^church  during 
divine  service,  and  some  say  in  making  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  faithful  and  excommuni 
cated  persons,  and  any  that  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  power  did  not  belong  to  them,  as 
even  heretics  were  permitted  to  hear  the  first 
part  of  the  church  service,  and  it  would  seem 
that  their  office  and  station  was  little  more 
than  that  of  our  clerks  and  sextons.  They 
had  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and 
church  assemblies  ;  and  as  in  times  of  perse 
cution  it  was  necessary  to  do  this  by  a  private 
signal,  this  was  not  improbably  the  origin 
of  the  first  institution  of  this  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Dorcas  Society. — The  name  comes  from 
one  of  the  earliest  Christians,  mentioned  in 
Acts  ix.  36,  a  benefactress  of  the  poor,  who 
was  restored  to  life  by  St.  Peter.  It  is  a 
common  thing  amongst  nearly  all  denomina 
tions  to  have  periodical  meetings  to  make 
clothing  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  con 
gregation,  and  these  working  parties  are 
often  called  Dorcas  Societies. 

Dorchester.— A  village  in  Oxfordshire, 
six  miles  south  of  Abingdon,  the  seat  of  the 
first  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
founded  by  Birinus  A.D.  633.  [BiuiNus.j 
This  place  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
capital,  \ViiK  hester,  with  a  view  of  affording 
a  better  station  from  which  to  carry  the 
Gospel  inland  into  Mercia,  which  was  still 
In  ithen.  But  the  King  of  Wessex,  Kynegils, 
wa-  vi-i-y  anxious  to  have  the  "  bishop's  stool " 
at  Winchester,  and  began  to  build  a  grand 
church  there.  In  the  next  reign,  this  church 
being  now  finished,  the  King  chose  a  monk 
belonging  to  it,  named  Wina,  and  sent  him 
to  France  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  assigning  as  his  diocese  the  south 
part  of  his  kingdom,  while  the  north  part  was 
to  remain  under  the  See  of  Dorchester.  The 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Agilbert,  successor  to 
Birinus,  was  justly  angered  at  this  high 
handed  proceeding,  and  resigned  his  see. 
Before  long  Wina  offended  UK  King,  and  was 
driven  away,  and  thus  Wessex  instead  of  two 
bishops  had  none.  Presently  the  King  in 
vited  Agilbert,  who  had  gone  to  Paris,  to 
return.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
of  infirmity  arid  age,  but  sent  his  nephew, 
Eleutherius,  who  was  consecrated  in  670. 
After  him  came  Hedda,  who  was  canonised. 
He  finally  removed  the  bishop's  stool  to  Win 
chester. 

Dorchester  did  not,  however,  cease  to  be  a 
see,  for  it  became  that  of  the  diocese  of 
Mercia.  At  one  time  this  see  was  moved  to 
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Leicester,  at  another  to  Lichfield.  [LEICESTER, 
LICHFIELD,  LINCOLN.]  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  his 
invaluable  Registrant,  givres  the  following  list 
of  Bishops  of  Dorchester,  after  the  removal  to 

Winchester. 


Cuthwin 

680        Winsy 

Wilfred  . 

692        Oskytel 

(See  removed  • 

o  Li 

hfield        Leofwin 

in  705 

.) 

Ednoth 

Torthelus 

737        Escwy 

Edbert    . 

764 

Alfhelm 

Uuwona  . 

?785 

Ednoth 

Werenbert 

802 

Ethelric 

Hrethun 

816 

Ednoth 

Aldred    . 

Ulf  . 

Ceoldred 

840 

Wulfwy 

Alherd    . 

Eemigius 

Cedwulf  . 

909 

950 


979 
1002 
1006 
1016 
1034 
10.50 
1053 
1067 


Dorothea. — (1)  A  martyr  in  the  persecu 
tion  of  Diocletian.  Refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
when  commanded  by  the  Governor  of  Cappa- 
docia,  she  was  put  under  the  care  of  two 
women  who  had  renounced  the  Christian 
religion,  and  who  devoted  their  whole  life  to 
persuading  others  to  follow  their  example. 
They  were  quite  unsuccessful ;  in  fact,  were 
so  touched  by  her  earnestness  and  piety  that 
they  joined  the  Church  again,  and  were  put  to 
death,  in  consequence,  in  Dorothea's  presence. 
A  few  days  after,  she  was  tortured  on  the 
rack  and  beheaded.  The  beautiful  legend  of 
her  death  forms  the  subject  of  Massinu:er's 
fine  play  of  The  Virgin  Martyr.  (2)  A 
Prussian  lady,  who,  after  having  borne  nine 
children,  betook  herself  to  an  ascetic  life,  and 
died  in  1404.  In  consequence  of  alleged 
miracles  at  her  grave,  the  Teutonic  knights 
desired  her  canonisation ;  but  on  investiga 
tion  it  came  out  that  Dorothea  had  denounced 
the  order  and  foretold  its  downfall;  conse 
quently  no  further  steps  were  taken.  But 
she  was  still  popularly  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Prussia. 

Dort,  SYNOD  OF. — The  first  general  Synod 
of  Protestants,  next  to  the  Westminster  As 
sembly  the  most  important,  held  at  Dort,  date 
1618  and  1619,  convened  to  consider  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists ;  but  it 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Conference,  for  the 
Calvinists  assumed  the  part  of  judges,  the 
Arminians  being  simply  put  on  their  trial. 
In  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  only  moder 
ating  element  was  the  influence  of  the 
Knu'lish  delegates  sent  thither  by  James  I. 
These  were  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ; 
Davenant  and  Hall,  afterwards  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Norwich ;  Balcanwhall,  a  Scot 
tish  chaplain  of  the  King ;  and  Ward,  pro 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  Deputies 
also  wore  present  from  the  United  Provinces, 
and  from  the  Churches  of  Hessen,  Switzer 
land,  Bremen,  and  the  Palatinate.  Those 
chosen  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
were  forbidden  by  the  King  to  attend. 
The  Arminian  views  may  be  briefly  stated 
under  five  heads  :  1.  That  God  decreed  from 
all  eternity  to  save  those  whom  He  foreknew 
as  believers,  and  to  damn  those  who  should 


persist  as  unbelievers.     Hence    election  WEU 
conditional,   not  arbitrary  ;    and    reprobatior 
the    result   of    men's    own  conduct,   and   no" 
attributable   to  God.      2.  That    Christ    diec 
and  made  atonement  for  all   men  in  gem-nil 
and  for   every  man  in    particular,   but    tha 
only  those  who  believed  would  be  partaker 
of  the  benefit.     3.  That  faith  in  man  caimo 
proceed  only  from  the   exercise  of   his   owi 
free  will  and  natural  faculties,  because  he  ha 
become  corrupt  through  the  Fall ;  in  ordci 
therefore,    to    his    conversion,    he    stands    ii 
absolute  need  of  the  special  grace  of  the  Hoi; 
Ghost  given  him  through  ( 'lirist.     4.   Thatal 
that  is  good  in  man  is  the  immediate  ami  onl 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  beginning  t 
end;  and,  therefore,   the  merit  is   not  n. 
but  the  praise  is  God's  alone.     At  the  s nn 
time  this  grace  of   God,  which  is  offered  t 
all,  does  not  force  but  only  persuades  men 
it  may  therefore  be  resisted  by  the  huuui 
will.     6.  That  sufficient  grace  is  bestow* -.1  I. 
God  on  those   who  are  truly  regenerate  fo 
their  tinal  preservation.     At  the  same  time  i 
was  at  first  considered  an  open    question  i 
such  could  actually  fall  from  grace  recel^H 
and  relapse  into  a  "state  of  sin,  so  as  to  die  i 
it;  but  afterwards  it   was  agreed  that  sue' 
could  be  the  case.    [AKMIMANS.]    ( )n  the  oth< 
hand,  the  Calvinistic  views  were  comprised  i 
the  folio  wing  ''five  points"  as  they  were  called 

1.  Particular  Election  :    That  God  from   a 
eternity   chose  the  elect   to   be  finally   sav. 
through  Christ,  not  on   the  condition  of  thei 
personal  holiness,  hut  by  a  purely  arbitrar 
decree ;  while  all  the  rest  of   mankind  wei 
only  vessels  of  wrath,  doomed  to  destruction 

2.  Particular  Redemption :    That  Christ,  b 
His  death  and  passion,  made  atonement  onl 
for  the   sins  of    the  elect,  not   for   the  sii 
of  the  whole  world.     3.  Man's  utter  spiritu; 
inability   in  his  fallen   condition   to  help  1 
right    himself  in   the   least   degree,  so  tha 
having    inherited    Adam's     personal     guil 
and  also    a  corrupt    nature    of    his  own,  1 
can  but  sin  more   and  more  if  left   t<>  hin 
self,  and  becomes  subject  to  all  sin'spenaltie 
temporal,   spiritual,  and  eternal.     4.   Irresi: 
tible  grace,  by  which  those  whom  God  fro 
all  Eternity  elected   to  save,  He   also  effe 
tually  calls   in   time   out   of   their   state  I 
nature  into  a  state  of  grace,  not  by  persuasio 
but  by  compulsion.     5.    Final   perseveranc 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  those  who  we: 
eternally  elected,  and  have  once  been  effe 
tually  called  and  sanctified,  can  never  final 
fall   away,   but   must    eventually   be   save 
The   real   bone   of  contention   was   wheth 
God,  by  an   absolute   and    arbitrary   deer 
before  men  were  born,  had  placed  the  great< 
part  of   mankind   under  a  fatal  necessity 
sinning,  and  of  being  lost  for  ever  in  co 
sequence.     As   corollaries,    it    was    di  spirt' 
whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  f 
a    few  ;    whether     nun's     will    has    any    P;l 
or  place  in  accepting  God's  grace   or  no 
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iether  that  grace  could  be  resisted  or  not ; 
lether  a  final  falling  away  after  regent  Ta 
in  was  possible  or  impossible.  In  this 
ntroversy,  the  Arminians  were  condemned 
nost  unheard :  the  Calvinists  triumphed 

•  a  time,  not  by  show  of  reason  on  their 
.e,  but  by  sheer  force.    At  the  1 36th  session 
3  canons  were  passed,  though  some  of  the 
legates  (including  all  those  from  England) 
•ove  earnestly  for  a  modification  of  tin  in, 
d  against  the  condemnation  of  the   "  Re- 
mstrants,"   as  the  Arminians  were  called. 

Bishop  Short  remarks,  "  The  decisions  of 
;8  synod  are  far  too  peremptory,  inasmuch 
they  define  beyond  what  the  revealed  Word 
God  has  declared."  To  which  statement  it 
iy  be  added  that  the  decrees  of  this  synod 
>  by  no  means  regarded  as  binding  by  the 
Ivinistic  bodies  themselves;  and  that  the 
ints  therein  mooted  call  for  the  greatest 
mety  of  mind  and  the  widest  charity  of 
irt. 

Dositheus.  —  An  impostor  who  lived 
3ut  the  time  of  Christ,  and  claimed  to  be 
M'-ssiah.  He  was  a  Samaritan.  He  is 
en  falsely  called  a  heretic  :  he  was  more 
)perly  a  rival  of  our  Saviour,  and  tho  sect 
founded  was  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Christ - 
i  one.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  a  largo 
lowing,  but  for  a  long  time  the  sect  had  a 
al  existence.  One  of  the  chief  doctrines  of 
isitheus  was  an  over-scrupulous  observance 
the  Sabbath.  He  is  mentioned  by  Uri-r1  -n 
I  Jerome,  but  they  differ  as  to  whether  he 
oeared  before  or  after  Christ ;  and  by  Theo- 
ilus,  a  Persian  writer  against  the  sect  in  the 
trth  century  ;  and  it  is  noticed  as  late  as  the 
th  century.  Some  say  that  Dositheus  and 
uon  Magus  were  disciples  of  St.  John,  and 
it  they  quarrelled  on  his  death  as  to  who 
)uld  be  chief  of  their  party,  and  then  that 
:h  founded  a  separate  sect ;  but  the  various 
sounts  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible 
arrive  at  any  certainty. 

Dossal.— The  name  given  to  the  hanging 
embroidered  cloth  behind  the  altar.  It 
nes  from  the  French  dossier,  meaning  a 
ik-panel,  covered  with  stuff.  The  term  is 

•  o  applied  to  the  hood  of  a  cope  and  the 
•k  of  a  chasuble. 

Douai,   ENGLISH    SEMINARY    AT. — When 

!  violent  conduct  of  the  Popes  had  destroyed 
;  v  remaining  hope  of  the  reunion  of  I'/n-- 
;  d  with  Rome  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 

ders  of  the  Roman  party  determined  to 
«(ablish  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of  training 
!  ing  men  who  should  become  missionaries 

England  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
\  th.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  at 

uai  by  William  Allen,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel, 

1  afterwards  a  cardinal.      He  established 

1  'era  at  Rome  and  in  Spain.     From  Douai  a 

•>m  <>f  proselytisers  was  poured  into  Eng- 

•  d,  many   a  one  of  whom  perished  as    a 


traitor,  not,  however,  because  he  held  Roman 
doctrines,  but  because  he  promulgated  the 
Pope's  Bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition 
against  the  Queen.  [RECUSANTS.]  The  English 
seminary  at  Douai  still  flourishes,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines.  [DOUAI  VERSION  ;  BIBLE.] 

Doxology.  —  A  hymn  of  glorification  to 
God  —  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  ami  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  —  commonly  used  after 
each  Psalm  to  declare  belief  in  the  Unity  of 
the  Godhead  in  the  Trinity,  making  public 
acknowledgment  that  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  equal.  Another 
doxology  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  Com 
munion  Service  —  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
etc.  —  called  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Greater 
Doxology,  or  Angelic  Hymn.  It  is  usual  to 
sing  a  metrical  doxology  after  a  hymn.  St. 
Basil  says  that  it  was  an  old  custom  amongst 
the  Christians  to  use  the  Gloria  Patii  at 
candle-lighting  in  acknowledgment  of  thank 
fulness  for  the  benefit  of  light  after  the  sun 
was  set.  This  doxology  was  continued  in  the 
Church  to  preserve  the  Nicene  faith  against 
the  Arian  heresy,  for  the  Arians,  who  refused 
to  pay  the  same  adoration  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  they  did  to  the  Father,  altered 
the  form  of  tho  doxology  thus  :  To  Thee,  0 
Father,  be  honour  and  (/lory,  by,  or  for,  Thy  only 
begotten  Son,  in  the  llnly  x/>irit.  It  is  told  of 
Leontius,  an  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that 
in  order  to  conceal  his  heterodoxy  he  used  to 
pronounce  the  doxology  softly,  except  the  last 
words,  world  without  end,  which  he  spoke 
aloud  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
ii'-ar  him.  The  use  of  the  doxology  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  intro 
duced  by  St.  Jerome.  Origen,  in  his  tract 
concerning  prayer,  observes  that  the  ancient 
Christians  began  with  a  sort  of  doxology,  the 
next  part  of  their  devotions  being  Eucharis- 
tical,  then  Confessionary,af  ter  that  Petitionary, 
and  concluding  with  a  repetition  of  the  doxo 


D'Oyly,  GEORGE,  D.D.  (b.  in  London, 
Oct.  31st,  1778  ;  d.  Jan.  8th,  1846),  was  edu 
cated  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow,  and  afterwards 
became  Moderator  of  the  University,  and 
"  Christian  Advocate."  He  was  made  chap 
lain  -  in  -  ordinary  to  George  III.  in  1810, 
and  three  years  later  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Manners 
Sutton),  and  at  length  rector  of  Lambeth  and 
of  Sundridge,  in  Kent.  He  wrote  much  in 
connection  with  religious  movements  and 
societies,  but  his  chief  literary  work  was  the 
commentary  on  the  Bible  written  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Bishop  Mant,  and  known  as  If  Oyly 
and  Man?  s  Bible.  He  was  the  person  who  first 
suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  foundation 
of  King's  College,  London,  in  which  religious 
and  secular  knowledge  should  be  combined. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
which  he  published  in  1821. 
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Drontheim. — The  seat  of  the  first  Chris 
tian  bishopric  in  Norway.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  which  was  never  finished, 
and  which  is  partly  in  ruins,  the  body  of  St. 
Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  was  pre 
served  in  a  costly  shrine.  [NORWAY  MISSIONS.] 

Druids. — The  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  deriva 
tion  of  the  name  is  a  disputed  point.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  come  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  an  oak,  because  that 
tree  was  considered  sacred ;  Pliny,too,  says  that 
the  Druids  never  sacrificed  except  under  an 
oak  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objection 
to  this  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  raised 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ancient  Britons  were 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue.  Yet  in 
Cassar's  Commentaries  we  are  told  of  the 
Druids,  that  though  they  did  not  think  it 
lawful  to  commit  their  lessons  to  writing, 
but  handed  them  down  by  memory  only,  at 
the  same  time,  in  almost  all  other  matters, 
both  in  public  and  private  transactions, 
they  employed  Greek  letters.  This  fact 
does  away  with  the  objection  stated.  Su 
preme  in  all  matters  of  religion,  the  Druids 
intervened  with  authority  in  all  public  and 
private  differences;  made,  expounded,  and 
executed  the  laws  ;  were  exempt  from  military 
service  and  payment  of  taxes ;  while  their 
persons  were  considered  inviolable  and  sacred. 
Whoever  did  not  abide  by  their  decisions 
was  put  under  their  interdict ;  could  not  be 
present  at  the  sacrifices  offered ;  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  impious  and  wicked ;  was  shut 
out  from  the  company  and  converse  of  his 
fellows,  and  could  enjoy  no  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  State.  There  was  always  one 
chief  Druid,  endowed  with  supreme  authority. 
When  he  died,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  the  next  best  man,  but  if  none  such  ex 
isted,  and  there  were  several  found  with  equal 
qualifications,  the  choice  was  decided  by  vote  ; 
in  some  cases  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  Druidi- 
cal  religion,  according  to  Ca3sar,  originated  in 
Britain,  and  was  imported  thence  into  Gaul. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  its  headquarters  were  at 
Mona,  the  modern  Anglesea ;  where  he  also 
states  that  they  had  groves  consecrated  to  a 
savage  superstition,  inasmuch  as  they  thought 
it  right  to  besmear  their  altars  with'the  blood 
of  their  captives,  and  to  consult  their  gods 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  men  thus  slain. 
As,  however,  it  was  unlawful  to  commit  their 
tenets  to  writing,  but  little  can  be  positively 
known  concerning  them.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  its  transmigration  after  death, 
were  part  of  their  creed.  In  their  schools, 
too,  which  were  much  frequented  by  the 
youth,  and  at  which  some  continued  as 
scholars  for  twenty  years  together,  all  the 
natural  sciences,  as  then  known,  were  taught. 
Ca?sar  tells  us  that  astronomy,  geography, 
the  theory  of  the  universe,  and  the  existence 


and  authority  of  the  gods,  were  among  th 
reasonings  and  traditions  of  these  "Men  c| 
the  Oak.'" 

Druses,    THE. — A    Syrian    sect.     The* 
founder  was  Hakem,  the  third  of  the  Katimil 
Caliphs,  a   madman  and   a  tyrant,    born  n 
Cairo,  A.D.  985.     He  was  about  i -ley. -\\  yea- 
of  age  at  his  accession  to  the  throne.     I  ii  ti 
year  A.D.  1000  Hakem  began  openly  his  ma 
career.      Women    were   ordered   to   keep   \\ 
their  houses  after  dark,  and  shops  we iv  fo 
bidden   to  remain  open.     Ixidieulous   regals* 
tions,  iin-l.-r  pain  nf  death,  wnv    i»ued,  as  i 
the  dre>s  of   men  in  the   public   baths;   Jev 
an-1  Christians   bad  to  \\vara    fantastic  hab 
to   distinguish   them  from   Moslems;    no  01* 
\v.i-   to    l.e   B6O1    in    the    struts  after  sunset l 
wine,  when  «li>c<i\vn-d,  was  to  be  poured  01 
in   the   streets,  and  tin-  vessels  containing 
to  be  broken ;  and  on   one  occasion  all  th* 
dogs  in  Cairo  were  killed  by  his  orders  b 
cause  one  of  them  had  yelped  at  the  Calipl 
horse.     In  the  earlier  part  of  hisrei^n  Hake 
had  been  a   strict    believer,    endowing  ai-a 
adorning  mosques  and  college>,  and  favour  - 
the  Shiah  sect  while  he  p-  r>e.  -ntt -d  the  Sunn 
In  his  zeal,  too,  against  (  hi  istians,  he  razed 
the  ground  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Scpulch 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also   made   the   uttemj- 
without  success,  to  destroy  the  cavern-ton 
of  the  Saviour.     His  plea  was  the  disgracea! 
scenes  that  attended  the  imposture  of  the  He .  -I 
Fire  at  Easter.     Soon,  however,  Hakem  I  H 
came    ambitious  of   divine   honours,  and 
founding  a  new   religion.     Accordingly, 
proclaimed    himself    the     Deity    Incarnat  •  \ 
numbered    at    one    time    sixteen     thousa 
followers ;  and  instituted  religious  services 
his  own  worship.     In  these  absurd  pretensic 
he  was  assisted  by  two  Persians,  Ed  Darazi    j 
whence  the  name  of  Druses  is  derived — a 
Hamza,    their   chief  instructor    in   doctri)    ! 
Hakem  was  assassinated  in  A.D.  1021,  at  1    j 
instigation  of  his  own  sister.     In  matters 
doctrine  the  Druses  recognise  only  one  G<    | 
and  hence  style  themselves  Unitarians.     Th    ' 
regard  His  nature  as  incomprehensible,  neitl 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  nor  expressed 
words.     The  Deity,  according  to  their  ere 
has  appeared  in  human  form  at  nine  piwi< 
epochs ;   and  the  last  of   all,  the  Avatar 
close  the  series,   was  Hakem   himself.      1 
death  in   A.D.    1021    they   regard   only  a: 
mysterious    disappearance  ;    and    th 
fidently  look   for   his   return   in   power  i 
victory.      Universal    Intellect,    according 
them,  is  the  first  creation  of  God.     Hak 
was  that   Intellect  Incarnate,  and  is  still 
source  and   channel   of    all   knowle ; 
grace.     At  the  second  Advent  it  will  be 
prerogative  to  distribute  rewards  and  puni 
ments.      One    of    their    peculiar  notions 
that    there   is   always   the   same  number 
men   living    in    the  world :    a   sort  of  dc 
and  credit  account  being  kept  between  I 
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nd  Death.  They  also  hold  the  doctrine 
f  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  believe 
hat  all  previous  religions  were  but  types  of 
he  one  true  faith,  viz.,  their  own — were 
llegories,  in  fact,  whilst  theirs  is  the  sub- 
tance.  The  Druses  still  are  found  in  the 
anges  of  Lebanon,  and  are  at  hereditary  feud 
rith  the  Maronites,  a  Christian  sect  in  the 
ame  region. 

Drusius,  JOHANNES  (b.  1550,  d.  1616).— A 
.ative  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  father,  being 
•anished  for  his  religious  opinions,  came  to 
England  ;  and  thus  his  son  came  to  be  educated 
iere,  and  became  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford 
ii  1-372.  But  in  1576  he  returned  to  his 
lative  country,  and  was  made  Hebrew  Pro- 
essor  at  Ley  den.  His  annotations  on  the 
)ld  Testament  found  a  place  in  the  Critica 
iacra. 

Dualism. — The  theory  held  by  the  Mani- 
haeans  of  the  existence  of  two  principles 
ontrary  to  each  other,  as  good  and  evil,  God 
,nd  the  world,  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and 
>ody.  It  establishes  these  contrarieties  as 
iternal  principles,  and  its  disciples  believe  in 
he  election  of  some  few  people  to  happiness, 
ind  the  condemnation  of  all  others. 

Dudith,  ANDREAS  (b.  at  Buda,  1533; 
L  at  Breslau,  1589),  was  one  of  the  most 
earned  and  eminent  men  in  the  sixteenth 
•entury.  He  studied  in  the  most  famous 
miversities,  and  travelled  through  almost  all 
he  countries  of  Europe.  He  accompanied 
Cardinal  Pole  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
iueen  Mary  in  1553,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
•ountry  was  made  Bishop  of  Tinia,  and  one 
»f  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  privy  councillors, 
le  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
lame  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Hungarian 
ilergy,  and  he  there  spoke  with  so  much 
jnergy  against  several  abuses  of  the  Church 
>f  Rome  that  the  Pope  requested  the  Emperor 
;o  recall  him.  Ferdinand  complied,  but, 
levertheless,  promoted  Dudith  to  the  bishopric 
)f  Chonat.  He  afterwards  married  one  of 
<he  maids  of  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Hun 
gary,  and  resigned  his  bishopric.  The  Pope 
excommunicated  him,  but  Dudith  treated  the 
sentence  with  contempt.  He  retired  to 
Jracow,  and  after  a  time  embraced  the  Pro- 
;estant  religion.  Some  say  that  he  became  a 
Socinian,  but  others  deny  it.  He  was  well 
versed  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
listory,  theology,  and  the  civil  law  ;  and  he 
*vas  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Duff,  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  bora  at  Pit- 
ochry,  in  Perthshire,  in  1808,  and  educated 
it  St.  Andrews,  under  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
1829  he  resolved  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mis 
sionary  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  set 
sail  from  Portsmouth  in  October.  He  was 
shipwrecked  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months  reached 
his  destination,  Calcutta,  in  May,  1830. 


Here  he  laboured  till  1843  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of 
India,  making  one  journey  home  to  kindle  a 
deeper  interest  in  his  native  land  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  missions.  Several  of  his  addresses 
have  been  published.  In  1837  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  recognition  of  his  valu 
able  labours.  At  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1843,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
her  foreign  missionaries  should  decide  to  which 
branch  they  would  attach  themselves.  Dr. 
Duff  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free 
Church ;  and  as  the  property  of  the  mission 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  he  had 
to  start  afresh  ;  but  in  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  founded  schools,  which  were 
attended  by  hundreds  of  pupils;  asylums  for 
orphans,  and  colleges  for  the  more  intelligent 
Hindoos.  In  1850  he  paid  another  visit 
home,  and  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the 
<i«  neral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  which 
met  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1851.  He  was  in 
strumental  in  establishing  the  Cnlcnttn  7ur<"/-, 
a  quarterly  periodical  of  great  ability.  His 
health  at  lul  giving  way,  he  was  obliged  in 
1  Ni'>4  to  leave  India  permanently  :  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  the  manager  of  the 
foreign  work  of  tin-  Free  Church.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  South  Afrieu,  and  specially  in 
the  Livingstone  mission.  In  1867  lie  became 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church. 
He  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Scotch 
Colportage  Society.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1  NTS.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
Missions: — Missions  the  Chief  End  of  the 
Christian  Church;  1ml in  and  I/tilnin  ^[issions  ; 
Miamidnnry  Addresses;  The  Indian  Rebellion, 
its  Causes  and  Results ;  The  Jesuits,  their 
Or  it/ in,  etc. 

Dulciiiists.     [APOSTOLICALS.] 

Dulia. — One  of  the  three  grades  of  wor 
ship  allowed  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 
l)nlia  is  the  homage  paid  to  saints  and  angels  ; 
hyper-dulia  is  the  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  alone;  and  latria,  that  due  to  each 
Person  of  the  Trinity. 

Du  Moulin,  PIERRE  (b.  1568,  d.  1658), 
the  most  brilliant  controversialist  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Leyden,  and 
in  1599  became  pastor  of  Charenton  and  chap 
lain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon.  The  Pope  was 
very  anxious  to  gain  this  princess  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  for  this  purpose 
employed  the  most  subtle  and  learned  of  his 
clergy,  especially  Du  Perron,  then  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  and  Father  Cotton.  With  them  Du 
Moulin  had  many  encounters,  of  which  he 
gives  some  account  in  a  book  entitled  The 
Novelty  of  Popery  opposed  to  the  Antiquity  of 
True  Christianity.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  disputations  was  with  Palma  Cayet.  It 
began  May  28th,  1602,  and  the  conference 
lasted  for  a  fortnight.  The  questions  agitated 
were  propounded  by  Cayet  himself :  Of  the 
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Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  Veneration  of  Images.  Du 
Moulin  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  perceiving  that  their 
cause  was  discredited,  contrived  to  break  up 
the  conference.  For  many  years  he  was  inti 
mately  connected  with  James  I.  of  England, 
and  when  that  king  published  his  ('"»< 
of  Faith,  which  was  attacked  by  Coeffeteau, 
Du  Moulin  wrote  a  French  book  in  his  de 
fence,  Defense  de  la  Foy  pour  Jacques  /.,  and 
another  in  Latin,  De  Monarchia  Pontijicis 
Jtomani.  Another  controversy  took  place 
about  1609  between  Du  Moulin  and  Father 
Gontier,  a  Jesuit,  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  Uontier,  having  declared  that 
he  had  confuted  him  in  divers  points  held  by 
the  Protestants,  Du  Moulin  published  a  report 
of  the  whole  conference,  entitled  Veritable 
Narre  de  la  Conference  entre  les  Sieurs  Du  Moulin 
et  Gontier.  When  Ravaillac  murdered  Henry 
IV.  many  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having 
employed  him,  and  in  support  of  this  view 
Du  Moulin  put  forth  a  famous  book  called 
Anticoton,  in  which  he  fathered  the  King's 
death  on  Cotton  in  this  anagram :  PIERKE 
COTON,  PERCE  TON  KOI  ;  to  which  the  Jesuits 
replied  with  an  anagram  on  his  name  :  PETKUS 
DU  MOULIN,  ERIT  MUNDO  LUPUS.  He  was 
pressed  by  several  universities,  especially 
Leyden,  where  he  had  studied  for  a  time,  to 
occupy  their  Chair  of  Theology,  but  he  would 
not  give  up  the  church  of  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  he  had  a  bitter  controversy 
with  Tilenus,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan, 
about  the  effects  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  In  1615  James  I.  invited 
Du  Moulin  to  England  to  help  him  in  a  plan 
he  had  formed  of  uniting  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Christendom.  During  this  visit 
he  was  made  a  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  On  his 
return  to  France,  the  Jesuit  Arnoux,  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  King,  attacked 
the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  Du 
Moulin  replied  to  him,  and  wrote  his  master 
piece  of  controversy,  Boucher  de  la  Foy.  He 
was  chosen,  with  four  others,  by  the  Pro 
testant  Church  to  go  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
but  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
State,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  France.  In 
1620  he  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  Synod  of 
Alaix,  in  Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  made 
President.  Hearing  that  it  would  be  danger 
ous  for  him  to  return  to  Paris,  he  went  to 
Sedan  in  1621,  and  succeeded  Tilenus  in  the 
Chair  of  Divinity.  From  here  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
counselling  them  not  to  fight  against  the 
King ;  but  they  disregarded  his  advice.  James 
I.  once  more  invited  him  to  England  to  write 
a  defence  against  Du  Perron,  now  Cardinal. 
He  went  in  March,  1624,  and  on  James's 
death  returned  to  Sedan,  where  he  lived  for 
thirty-three  years  in  comparative  retirement, 
though  he  never  quite  gave  up  religious  con 
troversy. 


Dunkers.—  A  Baptist  sect,  founded  in 
17-4,  in  Philadelphia,  by  a  Herman  named 
Conrad  IVysel,  or  BeiMel.  Their  chief  settle 
ment  is  called  Kuphrata,  in  allusion  to  the 
lament  of  the  Hebrew  captives.  They  prac 
tise  great  austerities,  and  wear  a  peculiar 
dress  resembling  that  of  the  Dominican  friars. 
They  are  also  called  Tunkrrs  and 


Duns    Scotus,    JOHN,   was   born   about 

l'2t)."),   died  about   1308.      Kn^land,    Scotland, 
and    Ireland  have   each   claimed   him    for  a 
countryman  ;    it    is,   however,    supposed    that 
while  Scotia  indicates  his  Scottish  descent,  he 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.     The  first 
elements  of  learning  were  imparted  to  him  by 
some  Franciscan  monks  who  liad  been  struck 
with  the  boy's  intelligence  while  tending  his 
father's  cows.     He  was  then  sent  by  them  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,   where  in  due  time 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  entered  the  order  ol 
Franciscans.     He  was  very  learned   in   theo 
logy,  law,  mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics. 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy.     In  1301 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  succession 
to  his  master,  William  de  Varro.     His  pre 
lections  were  attended  by  crowds,  the  students 
at  Oxford  then  exceeding   30,000.     In    130£ 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  removed 
to    Paris,    where    he    greatly    distingu. 
himself  by  a  public  det>  n-e  of  tin-  doctrine  o) 
the   Immaculate   Conception   of    the    Viririi 
Mary  against  St.    Thomas    Aquinas.      !!.•  i. 
said  to  have  confuted  two  hundred  objection; 
to  the  doctrine,  and  to  have  brought  a  ' 
of  proof  to  establish  it.     The  result  was  tin 
conversion  of  the  whole  University,  and  th< 
passing  of  a  rule  that  none  hereafter  shoiili 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  there  who  did  no 
swear  to  uphold  this  doctrine.     He  was  calif 
the  Subtle  Doctor,  on  account  of  his  meta 
physical   acumen,   by   which    epithet    he    i 
generally  known  amongst  the  Schoolmen.     Ii 
1308  he  was  called  to  Cologne  to  oppose  th 
heresies  of  the  He-ruins,  and  to  found  a  rev 
university.     He  was  received  in  the  city  wit! 
acclamation,  but  his  career  was  cut  short,  fo 
he  died  the  same  year,  of  apoplexy.     Scotn 
has  been  esteemed'the  glory  of  the  Francis 
cans,  as  Aquinas  was  of  the  Dominicans,  am 
from  their  controversy  arose  the  schools  of  th 
Scotists  and  Thomists,'  whose  disputes  lasted  fo 
so  long.     As  regards  his  scholastic  teachinc 
he  was  an  advocate  of  Realism  against  th 
opposite  system  of  Nominalism.     As  such,  h 
contended  that  Universal*,   as  distinguishe 
from  Particulars  or  Individual  Things,  had  a 
objective  or  external  reality,  and  that  logic 
therefore,  was  conversant  about   things  an 
realities  ;  while  the  Nominalists  declared  tfo 
Universals   had   but   a    subjective   existem 
only,  and  that  logic  in  consequence  was  cor 
versant  only   about    words   and    names.     I 
maintaining  these  views,  Scotus  carried  Mf 
terialism  to  the  most  transcendental  Icngtl 
discovering  the  existence  of  Matter  not  onl 
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n  angels  arid  spirits,  but  even  in  the  Deity 
iimself .  The  works  ascribed  to  Duns  Scotus 
ire  very  numerous.  The  most  famous,  next  to 
lis  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  Aristotle, 
s  his  commentary  on  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  called  the  Opus  (Jjconiense,  of  which 
he  Opu.s  l't/ri*ic/tsi'  is  an  abridgment.  In  1639, 
iis  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
jyons  (12  vols.,  folio),  by  Luke  Wadding, 
inder  the  title,  R.  P.  F.  Joannis  Duns  Scoti, 
Doctoris  Subtilis,  Ordinis  Minorum,  <  >/>>  rn 
miua  ijKcc  hujusque  reperiri  pot itt  runt,  collecta, 
•ecognita,  notis  scholiis,  et  coinnu'/ituni*  illnx- 
rata,  etc.  This  does  not,  however,  contain 
.11  the  works  of  Scotus,  and  a  complete  copy 
•f  this  edition  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

Duns  tan,     ST. — No     man     was     more 

onoured   by  the   generation    in   which    he 

ived,  and   for  many  following  generations, 

han  St.  Dunstan.     On   the  other  hand,  no 

lan  has  been  more  charged  with  fraud,  im- 

osture,  and  cruelty  by   the   writers  of  later 

ges.     Dunstan  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 

newest  of  England,  not  far  from  Glastonbury, 

i  A.D.  925,  the  year  in  which  Athelstan  HK-- 

eeded  to  the  throne.     He  showed  in  child- 

ood  such  an  extraordinary  love  for  book>  and 

iiisir.  that  his  parents  determined  to  give  him 

;ll  the  educational  advantages  in  their  power, 

nd  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  be  under  his 

IK  le  .Kthelm,  the  Archbishop,  who  introdue.  -d 

im  into  the  court  of  King  Athelstan.     That 

ing  became  soatta<-hed  to  him,  and  promoted 

im  so   rapidly,   that    lie   was  regarded    with 

itter  jealousy   by  his   fellows,    and   retired 

•om  court,   and    went   for   a  while   to   the 

lonastery  of  Fleury,  near  Rouen,  in  France. 

•n  his  return,  King  Edmund  appointed  him 

neof  his  chaplains,  and,  though  he  was  then 

ot  more  than  about  twenty-one  years  < 

ave  him  the  ruined  abbey  of  Glastonbury 

)  restore,  and  to  assemble  a  society  of  monks 

nder  the  rule    of   discipline    which  he   had 

•arnt  abroad.     The  sudden  and  violent  death 

f  Edmund,    immediately    after,    prevented 

•unstan  from  at  once  proceeding  with  this 

wk,  to  which  he  might  also  have  thought 

is  own  age  unequal.     He  continued  to  live 

>r  some  years  longer  at  the  court  of  King 

dred,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour  ;  and 

was  not  till  A.D.  9.'>4  that  his  foundation  of 

lastonbury  was  finished.     Among  the  first 

lonks  who  joined  his  society  was  Ethelwold, 

ho  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

id  for  his  great  zeal  in  the  same  cause  was 

tiled  "  the  Father  of  Monks."    Another  was 

,  swald,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

id  Archbishop  of  York.    Through  Dunst.-m's 

ifluonce  the  King  now  restored  the  Abbey  of 

bmgdon,  which  was  put  under  the  charge  of 

thelwold,  and  continued   one   of  the  most 

imous    Benedictine  abbeys  till  the   time  of 

;iiiy  VIII.     While,  however,  these   three 

leads    were    planning    great    things,    King 

dred  died,  in   955,  and  was  succeeded  by 


Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  a  weak  and 
vicious  youth,  so  much  so  that  before  long  tiie 
men  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  revolted 
against  him,  and  placed  his  brother  Edgar  on 
the  northern  throne.  Edwy  was  no  friend  to 
monkhood;  and  in  the  year  following  his  acces 
sion,  he  banished  Dunstan  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  said  that  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  he  gave 
a  feast  to  his  nobles.  The  Danes  had  brought 
in  an  ill  custom  of  drinking  to  great  excess, 
and  this  custom  the  Saxons  unfortunately 
learnt  from  them.  Even  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
suffered  all  his  life  afterwards  from  the  excesses 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  at  his  coronation- 
fea>t  ;  and  Edred,  at  the  foundation  of  Abing- 
don  Abbey,  remained  all  day  drinking  mead 
with  his  nobles.  Edwy  withdrew  from  this 
heavy-headed  revel ;  but  only  that  he  might 
pay  a  visit  to  a  married  woman,  Elgiva,  with 
whom  he  was  too  intimate.  His  departure  gave 
•nvat  o Hence  to  his  nobles,  and  they  deputed 
Dunstan  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  him  and 
bring  him  back.  He  did  so ;  and  finding  him 
in  the  company  of  the  woman  and  herdatmhter, 
Dunstan,  using  something  between  force  and 
persuasion,  led  him  back  to  the  banqueting 
hall.  For  this  Edwy  took  occa>ion  in  tins  fol 
lowing  year  to  banish  Dunstan  He  al>otook 
hick  the  lands  which  Edmund  and  Edred  had 
given  to  (;la>tonbury  and  Ahingdoii,  and  broke 
up  those  establishments;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  he  married  Elgiva,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  cousin.  The  Koman  Church, 
from  the  time  of  Pope  (inirory,  had  dis 
approved  of  marriages  between  persons  so 
related  ;  and  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Saxon 
kings  it  was  forbidden.  By  de-p  -e-  the  follow 
ing  1'opes  carried  it  further,  and  by  forbidding 
marriages  among  cousins  in  very  remote 
degrees,  turned  the  law  to  great  abuse.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  opinion  in  England  being 
that  marriage  of  first  cousins  at  least  was  un 
lawful,  this  match  of  King  Edwy  was  a  new 
oil'.- nc.. ;  and  Archbishop  Odo,  who  then  pre 
sided  at  Canterbury,  and  had  the  authority 
of  the  law  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  obliged 
the  newly-married  couple  to  separate  from 
each  other.  There  are  some  strange  stories 
of  cruelty,  invented  by  the  writer*  of  legends 
in  later  ages — as  that  Odo  caused  Elgiva 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and,  on  her 
attempting  to  join  the  King,  to  have  the 
tendons  of  her  legs  severed ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  had  her  put  to  death.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  Saxon  law  gave  no  bishop 
any  power  to  require  anything  from  a  culprit 
of  any  rank  but  the  doing  of  penance,  and  as 
the  earliest  accounts  contain  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  it  but  a 
legend  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  we  may  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
this  to  be  a  fiction.  Edwy  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  people;  some  of  them  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him:  and  a  party  of  these 
are  said  to  have  slain  Elgiva  in  a  tumult  at 
Gloucester.  The  King  himself  died  at  an 
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early  age,  in  October,  A.D.  959.  On  the  death 
of  Edwy,  his  brother  Edgar  became  King  of 
all  England.  Two  years  after  his  accession 
Odo  died,  and  Dunstan,  who  had  been  before 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  was  in  great 
favour,  was  made  archbishop.  It  seems  that 
he  had  been  entertained  by  Edgar  before  his 
brother  s  death,  and  had  been  made  Bishop  of 
"Worcester  and  of  London,  which  were  both 
in  the  province  of  Mercia.  Being  now  pos 
sessed  of  great  power  and  influence,  and  aided 
by  many  powerful  noblemen,  as  well  as  his 
two  friends  Oswald  and  Ethelwold,  who  hrld 
the  two  other  most  important  Sees  of  York 
and  Winchester,  he  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years  full  scope  for  executing  his  great  design-. 
The  King,  Edgar,  was  scarcely  yet  more  than 
twenty-one,  and  in  what  regarded  the  Church 
suifered  Dunstan  to  rule  matters  almost  a>  he 
pleased.  Ami  then  Dunstan's  greatness  came 
out.  "Dunstan,"  says  Mr.  Green,  "stands 
first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen, 
who  counted  among  them  Lanfranc  and 
Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud."  "The  noblest 
tribute  to  his  work,"  says  the  same  eloquent 
writer  elsewhere,  "  lies  in  the  silence  of  our 
chroniclers.  His  work  indeed  was  a  work  of 
settlement,  and  such  a  work  was  best  done  by 
the  simple  enforcement  of  peace."  It  was  by 
his  justice  to  both  sides  that  Northmen  and 
Danes  became  friends  instead  of  enemies.  [Nee 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  i.  96.] 
In  the  course  of  Dunstan's  administration 
about  forty  monasteries  were  built  or  restored, 
and  most  of  them  richly  endowed.  Among 
these  were  the  old  foundations  of  Ely,  Peter 
borough,  Tewkesbury,  Malmesbury,  Glaston- 
bury,  Evesham,  Bath,  and  Abingdon  ;  the  new 
abbeys  of  Ramsey,  Hunts;  Tavistock  and 
Milton  Abbots,  Devon  ;  Cerne  Abbots,  Dor 
set  ;  and  many  more.  The  rage  for  these  new 
monasteries  was  so  great  that  a  change  now 
took  place  at  many  of  the  cathedral  churches. 
Here  the  bishops  had  formerly  held  a  monas 
tery  in  some  places  near  the  cathedral,  where 
such  priests  as  had  taken  the  habit  of  monks 
lived  with  the  other  monks;  but  the  other 
clergy,  who  were  not  under  the  rule.  iv.-ided 
in  private  houses  of  their  own,  having  an 
estate  for  their  common  maintenance,  such  as 
the  deans  and  cathedral  clergy  have  now. 
Thus,  at  Canterbury  there  were  the  secular 
clergy,  who  were  in  one  society  at  the  cathe 
dral  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  monks,  who 
were  in  another  at  St.  Augustine's.  Dunstan 
did  not  attempt  to  change  this  arrangement 
in  his  own  See ;  but  Oswald  turned  out  all 
the  clergy  at  Worcester  who  would  not 
become  monks ;  Ethelwold  did  the  same 
at  "Winchester ;  and  their  example  was  fol 
lowed  by  Elfric,  after  Dunstan's  death,  at 
Canterbury ;  by  Wulfsine,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne,  and  other  bishops.  Dunstan  died  Ma  v 
19th,  988.  A  small  portion  of  his  tomb  is 
to  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  a 
more  interesting  relic  of  him  remains  in  the 


riiiln -dr;iJ  library—  namely, a  manuscript  writ 
ten  by  him,  and  his  autograph  in  a  beautiful 
hand. 

Dunwich. — The  first  bishopric    of  East 
. \nirlia.     For  many  years  after  the  conversion 
of    Kent    by    Augustine,     the    East    Angles 
remained   heathen.      When    King    Fthelbert 
died   in  616,  Kedwald,  Kinir  <>f   Ka-t  Anglia. 
became     Uretwalda.      For    rea>..ns    of    Slate, 
however,  when  Kthelbert  was  dyinur.  «»r  dead 
Kedwald  went  to  Kent   and  received  baptism 
but  his  wife  remained  a  heathen,  and  he  wat 
but  a  half-heart  i  •'!  Christian.      His  son,  1".  -rji. 
wald.  was   prevented  from  receiving  the  faitl 
by   his   nobles,    but    his    half-brother,    wh( 
succeeded   him    in    631,    and  who    had   beei 
educated  in  France,  was  a  Christian.     At  th< 
beginning  of  his  iviirn.  Felix,  a  BurLrundiai 
monk,  came  into  his   kingdom,  and  was  con- 
ited  a  bishop  by  Archbishop   llonorius 
His   See   was    fixed   at    Dunwich,    as   being  ; 
flourishing     sea-port,    busy     and     populous 
Bi-diop  Felix  presided  over  the  See  for  se vents 
teen    \.  irs,   and  was   a    gn-.-it    preacher   an< 
evaimvliser.     He  set  up  a  school  at  Dunwich 
which   became  famous,  and  as  his  epi>c.ij»at 
lasted  through  the  ivi^n  of  several  kings,  hi* 
po-ition  became  almost  as  royal  in  the 
the  Angles.     During   the  episcopate  ot' 
his  third  successor,  Theodore  ..f  Tarsus 
his  memorable  primacy  [THEODORE  OF  Tvi: 
BUS],  and  through  his  influence  Bisi,  who  \va 
grown  old,  was  induced  to  resign,  and  Theo 
dore  divided  the  See  into  two,  one  forth 
North    Folk,    the    other   for    the   Smith    1-'<>11 
fixing  the  "  bishop's  stool"  for  the  form 
Klmham,  and  keeping  that  of  the.    lat: 
Dunwich  (A.D.  673).     Of  the  history  of  th 
two  Sees   in  the  years  succeeding  we  kiur 
little,  as,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom  itse!: 
the  fens  and  morasses  on  the  west  secludi 
it   from   the  rest   of   the   country    almost  ; 
much  as  the  sea  shut  it  in  on  the  east.     1  '• 
the  coming  of  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  centui 
was  followed  by  their   permanent    settleinei 
in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth.     It  was  the 
iir>t  settlement  in  this  country.     In  the  w;t 
that  ensued   the  brave   Fa-t    Anglian   Kin 
Edmund  was  slain  in  870  [EDMUND] ;  and  tl 
Dines  set  themselves  so  fiercely  to  root  01 
the   Christian  faith  that  they  destroyed  tl 
great  religious  houses  which  had  sprmiir  i 
in    East    Aiiirlia — Peterborough,     Crowlan 
Thorney,  and  Ely.     The  Peace  of  "NVedm»r 
in  878,  between  King  Alfred  and  the  Dank 
chief   Guthrun,  brought  brighter  times  ;  tl 
I  Vines  kept  East  Anglia,  and  became  Chri 
tians.     There  are  few  records  as   yet  of  tl 
pi  "-ress  of  the  Church  in  this  part,  but  it  w 
probably  steady  ;    Odo,   the   Archbishop 
( 'anterbury  in   ii-l'J,  was  a    Pane.     Fvil   da\ 
however,  returned.     Fresh  Danes  kept  am 
in-,    and    the   treacherous    mi -sac  re    of    i 
I'.rier's  Day  in  loot  was  terribly  avenged 
East  Anglia.     The  country  was 'laid  desolal 
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arches  were  pillaged,  clergy  and  monks 
-.ssacred.  The  Abbey  of  Peterborough, 
iich  had  risen  from  its  ruins  with  fresh 
endour,  was  again  robbed.  The  accession 
Cnut  in  1014  brought  peace  to  the  Church, 
.e  troubles  arising  out  of  the  struggle  be- 
een  Eegulars  and  Seculars,  which  lasted 
i.  the  Conquest,  made  themselves  felt  also 
re.  The  notorious  Stigand  thrust  himself 
;o  the  East  Anglian  See,  as  well  as  into 
>se  of  Winchester  and  Canterbury.  He 
s  deposed  from  all  by  William  the  Con- 
eror.  The  See  of  Elmham  was  moved  to 
ictford  in  107-S,  and  to  Norwich  in  1094. 
ORWICH.]  [See  Dr.  Jessop's  admirable 
;tory  of  the  See  of  Norwich  (S.P.C.K.).] 
ie  following  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Dunwich, 
far  as  they  are  known,  is  from  the  Bishop 
Chester's  jit-yiKtrum  Sacrum  Anylicanum  : — 


Accession. 

Accession. 

liz 

630 

Aldberht 



omas 

047 

Eglaf       . 



niface 

652 

Heardred 

781 

d 

669 

Aelhun    . 

7:" 

i 

?673 

Tidferth 

798 

twnlf 



Weremund     . 

824 

clulf 
thwin 

— 

Wilre.l     . 
EtheFwulf       . 

825 

Dupanloup,  FELIX  ANTOINE  PHILIBERT, 
shop  of  Oil., ins,  an  eloquent  and  eminent 
date,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  his 
aeration,  was  born  in  Savoy,  1802  ;  died  at 
dncy,  in  Loiret,  October,  1878.  II- 
lained  priest  in  1825,  became,  in  1827, 
aplain  and  confessor  to  the  Comtede  Cham- 
rd,  and  at  the  Involution,  in  July,  1830, 
,s  almoner  to  the  Dauphin.  In  184 1  he  was 
minated  to  one  of  the  Chairs  of  Theology 

the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1849 
naecrated  J>ishop  of  Orleans,  being  decorated 
3  following  year  with  the  insignia  of  the 
gion  of  Honour.  Asa  pn •ach.  r  Dupanloup 
•od  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  was  the 
thor  of  several  works  of  importance,  one 

his  best  being  V Education.  His  literal  v 
ainmenta  gained  him  admission  to  the 
ench  Academy.  He  opposed  the  doctrine 

Papal  Infallibility,  and  very  severely 
isured  the  Life  of  Jesus  of  his  old  pupil 
nan. 

Dnpin,     Louis     ELLIES     (b.     at     Paris, 

57;  d.  1719),  was  of  Norman  descent. 
J  became  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1684. 
5  is  celebrated  as  being  the  author  of 
3  Eibliotheque  tmirerxeHe  des  Aut<nrx  «•<•!>'•- 
xfi'jHes,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
Wished  in  1686 ;  this  work,  with  supple- 
j'nts,  mounts  to  sixty-one  volumes.  Dujiin 
s  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  undertaking 
"'I',  and  seemingly  always  able  to  carry 
'"'igh  wliai  lie  undertook.  He  was  made 
ofessor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  College, 
t,  when  the  Bull  I'm;/-  nit  us  was  pnMi>hed, 
was  banished  as  a  Jesuit  to  Chatellerault 
Louis  XIV.,  but  allowed  afterwards  to 
urn  to  Paris,  though  not  to  resume  his 


professorship.  He  was  in  communication 
with  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
also  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  object  of  a 
possible  union  being  brought  about  between 
the  French,  English,  and  Greek  Churches. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Savants, 
and  also  a  contributor  to  Moreri's  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Duplessis-Mornay,  PHILIP  (b.  1549, 
d.  1623). — A  prominent  leader  of  the  French 
Protestants.  His  writings  against  the  Spanish 
oppression  in  the  Netherlands  exposed  him  to 
the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Paris, 
and  he  barely  escaped  death  in  the  Bartho 
lomew  mas.su -re.  He  fled  to  England,  where 
he  spent  several  years.  He  wrote  a  book  in 
French  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  against  Atheists,  /-////V^/v.v,  /V////////.V, 
.  Mahometans,  and  other  Infidels.  This 
was  in  part  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  He  published  a  treatise  con 
taining  the  reasons  why  the  Council  of  Trent 
could  not  be  admitted  in  France.  He  was, 
s>  nt  by  the  King  of  Navarre  to  the  National 
Synod  of  Vitry,  in  Brittany,  and  he  was 
also  present  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Protestants  held  at  Montauhan  in  1584,  by 
permission  of  the  King,  and  drew  up  a  form 
of  their  complaints  against  the  violation  of 
the  edict  for  peace,  which  he  presented  to  the 
King  at  Blois.  He  became  Henry's  most 
intimate  adviser,  and,  in  the  civil  wars  for 
religion,  did  him  and  the  Protestants  many 
important  services,  both  with  his  sword  and 
pen,  having  answered  a  virulent  book  pub 
lished  by  the  League  of  the  House  of  Guise 
against  the  King  of  Navarre,  called  the  /.////- 
//>//  ('nthnl'tt'.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  made  Governor 
of  Saumur.  Here  he  built  a  church  in  1590, 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  to  found 
a  university  there  in  1593.  By  this  time 
Ilrnry  had  succeeded  to  the  French  throne, 
and  had  changed  his  religion.  Duple— is 
wrote  to  him,  expostulating  on  this  sudden 
change,  and  desiring  the  continuance  of  his 
favour  for  the  Protestants,  and  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  for  them  some  justice  in  the 
carrying  out  of  edicts  for  their  protection. 
In  1598  he  published  a  book  on  the  Juxtiti'iimi 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  against  the  Mass. 
The  Jesuits  petitioned  Parliament  that  it 
might  be  burned,  and  Du  Perron,  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  taxed  Duplessis  with  having  falsi- 
iied  many  of  his  authorities;  thereupon  Du 
plessis  requested  that  the  King  would  have 
every  passage  in  his  book  examined  by  com 
missioners.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  conference  between  Duplessis  and  Du 
Perron.  This  was  held  at  Fontainebleau  in 
presence  of  the  King,  several  bishops,  Coun 
cillors  of  State,  and  other  noblemen.  After 
the  first  day  Duplessis  was  taken  so  ill  that 
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they  could  proceed  no  further ;  whereupon  the 
King  declared  that  "the  diocese  of  Evreux 
hath  vanquished  that  of  Saumur."  Duplessis 
called  this  decision  "  a  spark  of  fire,"  and  said 
that  "  the  Bishop  of  Evreux's  fly  was  made 
an  elephant."  He  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  work  called  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity, 
an  attack  on  the  Pope.  In  1621,  when  the 
religious  war  commenced,  he  retired  to  his 
estates. 

Duplication. — The  ritual  word  describ 
ing  the  act  of  a  priest  who  celebrates  the 
Holy  Communion  twice  in  a  day.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  is  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  Armenia,  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century, 
which  reproves  the  practice  very  strongly— 
"  May  his  lot  be  with  the  crucifiers."  But 
there  is  some  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  allowed,  and 
even  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  priest  having 
more  churches  than  one  [Canon  of  Council  of 
Merida,  A.D.  666],  At  the  same  time,  other 
authorities  forbade  it  altogether,  and  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordered  that  a  priest  should 
not  celebrate  oftener  than  thrice  a  day 
[Canons  of  King  Edgar,  A.D.  960  ;  Johnson's 
Collection,  i.  420].  The  use  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  of  England  was  not  to  forbid  it 
altogether,  but  only  to  allow  it  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  for  the  sick,  or  at  a  marriage. 
In  some  cases,  a  priest  celebrating  twice  did 
not  himself  communicate  more  than  once  ; 
but  this  was  always  condemned,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  681.  The  Apostolical 
Canons  order  every  cleric  present  to  receive, 
thus  including  the  celebrant,  and  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  propriety  for  a  priest  to  celebrate 
otherwise  ;  still,  the  practice  condemned  at 
Toledo  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  Church 
of  England;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
according  to  Mr.  Scudamore  [Xotitia  Euchar- 
istica,  p.  693],  the  celebrant  rarely  com 
municates  at  all.  A  modified  form  of  this 
prohibition  was  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxerre.  A.D.  578,  which  forbade  a  priest  to 
celebrate  twice  in  a  day  at  the  name  altar. 
In  the  West  there  seem  to  be  very  few  other 
traces  of  this,  but  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Eastern  Church  it  is  even  now  the  use 
[Scudamore,  p.  173]. 

Durand,  WILLIAM,  OF  ST.  POUR^AIN, 
Bishop  of  Purg-en-Velay,  1318,  and  of  Meaux, 
1326,  died  1332.  He  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
his  ardent  contention  that  there  is  no  human 
authority  above  the  human  reason  he  re 
ceived  the  name  of  Doctor  Resolutissimus. 
Starting  from  man  as  the  centre,  he  built  up 
his  system  of  theology,  so  rejecting  the  teach 
ing  of  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  that  theology  is 
the  science  of  God.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  subjection  of  the  Clergy  to  the 
Civil  Power,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  of 
the  Keformation. 


Durand,  WILLIAM,  known  as  the  "  Sj* 
ulator,"  from  his  book  Sf,,i-nl,i,,i  Jut 
9ti),  was  a  learned  writer  on  canon  law.      I 
National'     J  >i/i,x,nti,t    infirm) •//,//    was    one 
the  first  works  ever  printed,  and  one  of  f 
most  splendid  specimens  of  typography.  Th« 
is  a  very  fine  copy  in  the  Twyxlen  Library, 
the  j.o».  »i..n  (.1  Sir. I.  Srhright.    The  firstp 
of  this  work  was  translated  into  English 
the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  under  the  title 
The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  Or. 
mints.     This  sentence  of  Durand  about  i 
sacrament    is    sometimes    quoted  :   "  Verb' 
audimus,  beneficium  sentimus,  modum  net 
mus,  prajsentiam  credimus." 

Durham. — The    See    of    Durham  M 

founded  in  !'!'")   by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who 
moved  thither  from  Chester-le-Street  in  til 
year.     Lindisfarne  was  the  most  ancient 
presentative  of  the  See,  having  been  foum 
by  Oswald  of  Northumbria  in  635.     Aid ; 
its  first  bishop,  was  sent   thither  from  lo 
From  665  to  678  the  See  was  vacant,  and  tH 
Eata  became  bishop  both  of  Lindisfarne  i 
Hexham  ;  but  in  (>.s~>  lie  removed  to  the  lat 
place,  and  was  succeeded  at  Lindisfarne 
the  famous  St.  Cuthliert.    [Lixnisi  ARNE.] 
875  Bishop  Kaniult'  and  his  monks  H,  ,1  fi 
the  island  See  on  the  approach  ,>t  the  Dai 
carrying  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Cuthb- 
and  after  wandering  about  for  seven  ye; 
settled  at  Cunegaceaster,  or  Chester-le-Sti 

[q.V.].       This    then    beeaine     tin      Seat    of 

bishopric    till  its   removal  to  Dunholm,* 
Durham,  in   995,  by    Bishop  Kaldlum,   ^ 
had  to  fly  from  the  Danes,  like  his  prcdecet  - 
of  a  century  before.     He  built  here  a  st 
church,    and   placed  in  it  the    shrine  of 
Cuthbert.      The    bishnjiric    of    ll.-xhain  ' 
merged   in  this  See  in  820,  but  how  is 
explained.    [HKXHAM.]     Durinir  the  epiw 
ate   of    Walcher    (1071-80),  Durhai 
was  founded  by  William   the  Conqueror, 
the    Prelate    of    Durham,   a    prince -bis 
with  a  shadow  of  the  >oveiviirn  power  ciij< 
by  some   of   the    (Jerman    Sees.      \\ 
Freeman  remarks  that  if  all  bishoprics 
possessed  the  same  riirhts  England  could  n< 
have  remained  a  consolidated  monarchy, 
would  have  been  disintegrated  like  inedi; 


*  This  modern  form,  DurTinm,  of  the  old  Dun? 
is  of  French  origin,  being  the  Normau  sot'trnh 
the  word  into  Duresme.     Dunholm  is  derived 
the  Norse  dun,  "a  hill  fort,"  and  holm,  "  a  lak 
river  island"  [Taylor's  Wonl»  nud  I'/.icf»]. 
stated  in  N.  and  Q.,  1st  S.,  ii.  108, "  that  the  Bisho 
Durham,  down  to  ti-e  present  day  (1850). 
n.itrly  the  Latin  and  French  signatures  / 
1  HI  a  rt m."     But  this  custom  is  now  drop] 
Imr.T  signature  alone  used.     Both  wer* 
(like  Cantuar,  Ehor,  and  all  such  otlu-r  siirnatti 
abbreviations  of  th-  Latin  adjectives  endingini 
:nnl  agreeing  with  rpi«c.-!/>»s.  "  l'islu>]>,"  • 
Tliis  is  a  matter  which,  o*-ini_'t«>iN'lisu-' 
bishops,  is  much  for-otten,  though  perhapi  it 
be  remembered  how  a  newspaper  once  turned 
W.  Roffen,"  the    Bishop  of   K.-.-h.-t.-r's  signa 
into  "Mr.  Eotfen,  the  bishop's  apparitor." 
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irmany.  Its  powers  were  much  curtailed 
Henry  VIII.  Surtees,  in  his  History  of 
<rham,  gives,  as  the  possessions  of  the  See, 
e  chief  part  of  the  country  between  the 
:es  and  the  Tyne,  the  districts  of  Bedlington, 
^rham,  Holy  Island,  and  Craike,  together 
th  Hexhamshire,  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  a 
strict  in  Teviotdale.  Henry  I.,  however, 
prived  the  See  of  the  latter  possessions, 
shop  Carileph,  in  1093,  commenced  the 
3sent  cathedral.  It  was  not  finished  till 
80.  The  site  of  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
posing  in  England,  standing,  as  it  does, 
ser  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  river 
ear.  A  famous  monastery  was  attached  to 
3  See  of  Durham,  which  wa«  resigned  in 
40.  Bode  was  one  of  its  monks. 

LIST  OP  BISHOPS  OP  DURHAM. 

Accession. 

Richard  Fox  .  1494 
William  Sever  .  1502 
Christopher  Bain- 
bridge  .  .  1507 
Thomas  Ruthall  .  L'09 
Thomas  Wol.-r.v  !.._•:; 
Cuthbert  Tunstiill  1530 
James  Pilkiu^ton  1561 
Richard  Barnes  .  1577 
Matthew  Hutton  1589 
Tobias  Matthew  .  1595 
William  James  .  1606 
Richard  Neile  .  1617 
George  Montaigne  1628 
John  Howson  .  1628 
Thomas  Morton  .  1»..",J 
John  Cosin  .  .  1660 
Nathaniel  Crewe .  1  >'~ t 
William  Talbot  .  1722 
Edward  Chandler  1730 
Joseph  Butler  .  1750 
Richard  Trevor  .  17.'.2 
John  Egerton  .  1771 
Thomas  Thurlow  1787 
Shute  Barrington  1791 
William  van  Mil- 

dert    .        .        .  1826 

Edward  Maltby   .  1^36 

Charles  T.Longley  1856 

Henry  M.  Villiers  1860 

Charles  Baring    .  1861 
Joseph       Barber 

Lightfoot .        .  1879 


Idhun 

raund 

dred  . 

elric 

elwin 

ilcher 

lliatu     of 

"arileph    . 

Iph  Flam  bard  . 

offrey  Rufus     . 

lliam  de  St.  Bar- 


Accession. 
.  995 
.  1021 
.  1041 
.  1042 
.  1056 


St. 


1071 

1080 
1099 
1133 


1143 
1153 
1197 
1217 

1228 


>ara  . 

gh  Pudsey 

ilip  of  Poitou  . 

:hard  Marsh     . 

;hard  le  Poore 

jholas  de  Farn- 

am    .        .        .    1241 

liter  de  Kirk  ham  1249 

bert  de  Stichiil  12ti<> 
.  bert  de  lusuhi  1-J71- 

tony  Bek  .  1283 
:;bardKellaw  .  1311 
"  "is  de  Beaumont  HI  8 

liardofBury.     1.^3 
'  >mas  HatfMd  . 
.  m  Fordham    . 
MterSkirlaw    . 
'  omas    Langley 

Cardinal) 
J  sert  Neville     . 
-  vrence  Booth  . 
1  iliam  Dudley   . 
i  m  Sherwood    . 


1315 

1382 
1388 

1406 
1438 
1457 


1485 


Durham,  Usm  KSITY  OF.— The  idea  of 
i  nding  a  northern  University  in  the  ancient 
<  /  of  Durham  was  started  in  the  reign  of 
J  my  VIII. ,  but  this  came  to  nothing.  The 
*  ie  idea  was  revived  by  Cromwell,  who  had 
t  en  some  steps  towards  it,  when  his  death 

I  an  end  to  the  scheme.     It  was  once  more 
J  ived,  and  carried  out,   by  the  Dean  and 
t  tpter  of  Durham  in  the  year  1833,  and  in  the 
€  scopate  of  Van  Mildcrt.     In  the  previous 
3  r  an  Act  had  been  passed  enabling  the  Dean 
jj   Chapter  to  appropriate  an  estate  at  South 
'  elds  for  the  endowment  of  a  University, 

I 1  estate  being  calculated  to  produce  £3,000 
I  annum.     By  this  Act,  the  Government  of 

University  rested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
\  Bishop  being  Visitor.  Bishop  Van  Mil- 
c  t  s  scheme  was  to  make  provision  for  the 

rden,  and  two  Professors  of  Divinity  and 
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Greek,  by  annexing  these  posts  to  prebendal 
stalls  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  In  1835, 
a  statute  was  passed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  entrusting 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  University  to 
the  Warden,  a  Senate,  and  a  Convocation ;  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  reserving  to  themselves  the 
office  of  Governors,  and  to  the  Bishop  the 
office  of  Visitor.  The  Senate  consists  of  the 
Warden,  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  Hebrew,  the  two  Proctors, 
the  heads  of  University  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall  (the  latter  named  after  Bishop  Hatfield, 
of  Durham,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Durham 
College,  in  Oxford  ;  he  died  in  1381),  and  six 
other  members  of  Convocation.  The  Convo 
cation  consisted  originally  of  the  Warden,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  from  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  at 
present,  in  addition  to  the  original  members, 
it  consists  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Durham,  who  confoim  to  the  regu 
lations  pn-s.-ribed.  The  first  work  of  the  new 
Senate  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  the  studies  and  general  busim  M 
of  the  University;  this  scheme  was  submitted 
to  Convocation,  and  approved  by  it  in  1836. 
In  1837,  a  K«val  (barter  was  issued  incor 
porating  the  University,  and  seven  days  after, 
viz.,  June  8th,  1837,  the  first  degrees  were 
confirmed.  Owing  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Ei ••  1* '-iastical  Commissioners,  the  intentions 
of  Bishop  van  Mildert  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  not  fully  carried  out.  But  the 
Commissioners  dealt  liberally  with  the  Uni- 
vi  i>ity,  and  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  June 
4th,  1841,  the  office  of  Warden  was  an- 
ii.-x.-d  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham;  the  Pro 
fessorships  of  Divinity  and  Greek  were 
attached  to  canonries  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Professor  of  Mathematics  was  made  Professor 
of  Astronomy  also,  with  an  increased  salary. 
A  new  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Languages  was  established;  and  the  six  Fellow 
ships  already  in  existence  were  increased  to 
twenty-four.  The  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  these  appointments,  assigned 
certain  estates  to  the  University  which  for 
merly  belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 
grants  of  money  have  also  been  conferred  on 
the  University  from  time  to  time,  under  an 
Order  of  Council.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
University  was  opened,  University  College 
was  established,  for  combining  discipline  and 
instruction  after  the  manner  of  colleges  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  first  several  houses 
near  the  castle  were  used  for  the  reception  of 
students,  but  in  1837  the  castle  itself  was 
assigned  to  the  University,  under  an  Order  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  and  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall  was  opened  in  1846,  and  Bishop  Cosin's 
Hall  in  1851 ;  the  latter  Hall,  however,  is  not 
now  in  existence.  It  was  named  after  Bishop 
Cosin,  translated  to  Durham  in  1660  ;  he  was  a 
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great  theologian  and  a  munificent  benefactor. 
In  1870  students  were  admitted  without  being 
attached  to  any  college  or  hall.  In  the  same 
year  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of 
Medicine  was  taken  into  union  with  the  Uni 
versity,  and  was  henceforth  called  the  Durham 
University  College  of  Medicine.  Particulars 
as  to  the  courses  of  study  may  be  seen  in  the 
Durham  rnircrxit//  Calendar.  No  religious 
test  or  subscription  is  required  on  matricula 
tion,  nor  for  degrees,  scholarships,  or  Fellow 
ships. 

Dutch    Reformed     Church..  —  The 

course  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  nation  from  Spani.-h 
rule,  and  the  establishment  of  its  inde 
pendence  (1579).  This  was  followed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  Protestant  University  at 
Leyden,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Protestantism  at  once 
assumed  a  strong  Calvinistic  aspect,  owing 
to  the  French  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  at  the  provincial  Synod  of  Dort,  in 
1574,  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  adopted. 
Calvinism  passed,  as  has  been  so  commonly 
the  case,  into  Rationalism,  and  the  doctrine 
of  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  present  Dutch 
Church  is  but  a  modified  Deism.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  colonisation  of  America,  mini- 
were  sent  from  Holland  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Dutch  settlers  there,  and  as 
these  settlers  were  mostly  from  Amsterdam, 
the  ministers  were  placed  under  the  Classis 
(Presbytery)  of  that  city.  But  the  difficulty 
and  loss  of  time  in  communication  caused  this 
to  be  felt  as  a  burden,  and  a  bitter  division 
took  place  in  America  between  the  Coetus  and 
Conference  parties.  The  former  u  were  will 
ing  to  yield  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a 
definite  submission  to  the  ( 'hun-h  in  fatherland. 
But  they  had  deeply  felt  the  inconvenience 
and  serious  difficulties,  not  to  say  degrada 
tions,  of  being  placed  in  this  implicit  sub 
ordination  and  entire  control,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  liberty  of  presbytery. 
They  had  been  deeply  affected  with  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
sending  all  the  cases  of  ecclesiastical  con 
troversy,  and  difficulties  in  discipline,  to 
Holland,  to  be  adjudicated  there,  where  none 
of  the  parties  could  be  on  the  spot  to  give 
testimony,  or  plead  their  own  cause.  And  it 
was  no  small  ground  of  complaint  that  par 
ents  must  be  subjected  to  the  painful  si  •]  >urat  i<  .n 
for  years  from,  their  sons  sent  to  Holland  for 
education  for  the  ministry,  not  to  mention 
the  burden  of  expense  to  which  they  were 
also  subjected  by  sending  abroad  those  who 
were  educated  here  to  be  ordained  in  Holland 
to  the  holy  ministry.  In  a  word,  the  Con- 
ferentie  party  maintained  the  high  importance 
of  Holland  education,  and  ventured  to  uphold 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Holland  licence  and 
Holland  ordination.  The  Coetus  party  ad 
vocated  the  necessity  of  a  home  education,  a 


home  licence,  and  a  home  ordination.  Thes 
they  said,  were  equally  good  for  them,  ai 
equally  valid  for  every  purpose,  as  those  : 
fatherland."  This  was  tin-  >tat«-  of  things 
1737,  and  for  several  years  before.  That  ye 
it  was  proposed  not  to  renounce  absolutely  t 
dependence,  but  to  form  a  home  a>sembly  f 
counsel.  This  was  conceded,  but  it  v 
insufficient.  It  gave  no  home  right  to  onlni 
nor  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases.  <  '<>n>.  ^uciit 
the  question  was  reopened,  and  after  mu 
animosity  had  been  spent,  harmony  was  i 
stored  by  the  establishment  of  independent 
in  1772.  The  body  thus  established  is  st 
an  important  one  in  America. 

Duvergier.     [POUT-ROYALISTS.] 


D.V.—  l>rn  Tolcnte,  "(lod  willing;  "so! 
Paul  to  the  Kpht-sian  ,J;-ws  in  the  Vulgate 
A  te  xviii.  '21  :  "1  will  return  again  unto  yt 
Jh'u  rolente." 

Dwiglit,  TIMOTHY.  —  An  American  Pr 
byterian    divine,    born    at    Northampton, 
Massiehus,-tts,    in     1752  ;    died,     1817.     I| 
mother  was  the  daughter  of   the  celebra'- 
theologian,  Jonathan  Kdwards.     At  the  ea 
age  of  seventeen,  having  taken  his  B.A. 
Vale  College,  Newhaven,  lie  became-  mat 
of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town,  and  (  - 
of  the  tutors  at  Yale  before  he  was  twer 
II'    was  ordained  in  1777;  and  the  war  hav 
stopped  the  college  courses,  he  became  anar 
chaplain  for  the  next  year.    Then,  <  m  the  de 
of  his  father,  he  returned  to  North«mpt 
and  in  17'.'")  became  President  of  Yale  Cofi^ 
and  Professor  of  Theology,  which  ollices 
held  till  his  death.     He  was  much  esteerr 
both  as  a  tutor  and  a  preacher.     Over-st 
caused  him  to  become  nearly  blind,  and  f  n  mi 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  never  able  to  i 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time. 
preaching,  therefore,  was  from  con.  , 
but  his  memory  was  remarkably  good,  so 
he  could  afterwards  dictate  his  seimons  t< 
amanuensis.     His  chief  work  is  his  Theo 
]•'..!•  filtinxd  imd    1  I     173 

mons  delivered  in  term  time  durintr  four  y 
(this  work  has  gained  popularity  in  G 
Britain  as  well  as  America).  He  also  w 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  finished  when  « 
twenty-one  ;  and  some  volumes  of  relig 
poetry  which  are  nmv  forgotten. 

Dyce,  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  claims  menti" 
this   volume,  both  as  a   religious  artist 
author.     He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 
the  son  of  a  physician,  who  intended  hiii 
his  own  profession,  but  the   youth,    ha 
taken  his   M.A.  degree  at   Marischal  Col    . 
showed  such  a  passion  for  art  that  h 
allowed  him  to  follow  it.     After  careful  s 
and  two  visits  to  Italy,  during  which  he    • 
bibed  those  habits   of   reverent   and  so    *• 
study  of  religious  subjects  which  he  rot;    I 
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rough  life,  he  settled  for  awhile  at  Edin- 
rgh,  and  gave  himself  to  painting  portraits, 
)ecially  of  children.  In  1836  he  exhibited 
i  first  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
ndon,  and  in  1838  was  made  superintendent 
the  new  Government  School  of  Design  at 
merset  House.  His  picture  of  Joash  shoot- 
r  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance  secured  for  him 
3  Associateship  of  the  R.A.  His  picture  of 
3  Baptism  of  King  Ethelbert  adorns  the 
>use  of  Lords  ;  and  he  continued  to  paint 
•red  pictures  until  within  two  years  of  his 
ith.  One  of  his  best  known  works  is  the 
endid  series  of  frescoes  in  All  Saints' 
arch,  Margaret  Street,  the  most  succe-stul 
erapt  which  has  been  made  at  painting  in 
Anglican  church.  He  was  also  an  accom- 
shed  musician,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
>iett  Society,  and  a  composer  of  anthems  in 
>  style  of  Palestrina.  He  was  one  of  the 
ncipal  revivers  of  Gregorian  and  Plain 

,  ng  music  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
14  published  a  very  handsome  edition  of 

•  >  Common  Prayer,  with  Plain  Song  music. 

:  :  died  in  1864. 

Eadie,  JOHN  (1810-76),  a  celebrated  Bib- 

'.  il  critic  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Alva, 
:  Stirlingshire.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
i  iv  University,  and  then  began  to  study 
:  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
1  session  Church,  since  called  the  United 

sltyterian.  In  1835  he  was  ordaimd 
3  m'ster  to  the  Cambridge  Street  church  in 
i  isgow,  and  here  he  became  popular  as  a 
]  ;acher,  specially  for  the  power  he  had  of 

king  Biblical  criticism  attractive  and  in- 
1  igiMe.  Be  was  pressed  to  undertake  import- 
s  charges  elsewhere,  but  he  refused  to  leave 

<  isgow,  and  in  1863,  he,  with  part  of  his  con- 
|  igation,  formed  a  new  church  in  Lansdowne 

<  ascent,  where  he  ministered  till  his  death. 
Ji  scholarship    was  very    extensive,  and  as 

<  ly  as  1843  he  was  chosen  by  the  Secession 

<  urch  10  be  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
*l  Hermeneutics  in  their  Divinity  Hall.    In 
]  4  Glasgow  University  irave  him  the  de- 
reof  LL.D.,  and  that  of  D.D.   was  con 
ked    on    him    by    St.    Andrews    in    1850. 
•<  hough  preaching  and  lecturing  must  have 
(  upied  much  of  his  time,  he  was   a  very 
1  Hfic    author.       He    published    a   Biblical 
'  'lopadia,  an  edition  of  I'rmlctfs  Concorda  >«•«•, 
£  Early  Oriental  //<*/»/•//,  discourses  on  The 
•>  'ine  Love,  and  on   Paul  ///'•    l'i->;i,-),n-,   com- 
i  itaries  on  the   Greek   text  of  St.  Paul's 
1  sties,  a  Life  of  Dr.   Smith,  and  lastly,   a 
Wory  °f  fa  English  IHM:     His  wonderful 
phwledge  of  the  various  English  versions, 
a'Vellas  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
c  final,  caused  him  to  he  chosen  to  assist  in 
t  revision  of  the  New  Testament  published 
1.881. 


.  —  Tt  is  a  frequent  custom  to  have 
i  lectern,  on  which  the  Bible  is  placed  in 


churches,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  "Also 
ther  was  lowe  downe  in  the  Quere  another 
Lettern  of  brasse,  not  so  curiously  wroughte 
[as  one  for  the  P^pistle  and  Gospel],  standing 
in  the  midst  against  the  Stalls,  a  marveilous 
faire  one,  with  an  eagle  on  the  heighte  of  it, 
and  his  winges  spread  abroad,  whereon  the 
Monkes  did  lay  theire  bookes  when  they 
sung  theire  legendes  at  mattins  or  at  other 
times  of  service  "  [Rites  of  the  Church  of  Dur- 
}«nn,  p.  ii.,  quoted  by  Maskell].  Having  been 
one  of  the  Pagan  objects  of  worship,  the 
eagle  was  not  used  in  Christian  ornamenta 
tion  until  it  was  adopted  to  symbolise  St. 
John.  By  some  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
symbol  of  our  Lord ;  Aringhi  mentions  it 
with  this  signification,  and  Martigny  quotes 
a  passage  from  St.  Ambrose  where  there  is  the 
same  idea. 

East,  PRAYER  TOWARDS  THE. — This  cus 
tom  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  early  Church, 
and  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sunrise,  or  "Dayspring"  (Oriens)  was 
consecrated  in  Christian  minds  as  a  perpetual 
symbol  of  Christ.  "  The  East  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,"  writes  Tertullian,  "and  therefore 
both  our  churches  and  our  prayers  are  directed 
that  way."  And  Clement  of  Alexandria : 
"They  worshipped  towards  the  East  because 
the  East  is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity, 
and  hence  the  light  first  arises  and  shines  out 
of  darkness;  and  tin  day  of  true  knowledge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those 
who  lie  buried  in  ignorance."  And  Augus 
tine  :  "  When  we  stand  at  our  prayers  we  turn 
to  the  East,  whence  the  light  of  heaven 
arises."  In  very  many  \Vestern  Christians 
there  cannot  but  be  a  natural  feeling  of  venera 
tion  for  the  land  where  Christ  appeared  in 
the  Hesh  for  our  sakcs;  and  so  the  simple  and 
natural  custom  has  been  retained  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom.  [EASTWARD 
POSITION.] 

Easter.— The  greatest  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ 
therein  commemorated  was  the  restoration 
of  life  to  the  world  which  sin  had  ruined, 
and  it  was  the  faith  in  this  Resurrection 
which  converted  the  world  to  Christianity. 
The  name  banter,  according  to  Bode,  is  de 
rived  from  Eo*tn\  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
f  'stival  was  the  great  Spring  Festival;  others 
derive  it  from  osier,  a  Saxon  word  signify 
ing  "to  rise."  Its  ancient  name,  both  in  East 
and  West,  was  Pascha  (i.e.  Passover),  the 
"Paschaof  the  Resurrection."  This  sacred 
festival  has  had  existence  from  the  very  earliest 
ML:VS  of  the  Church ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  great 
day  of  religious  joy,  celebrating  the  conquest 
over  sin  and  death.  It  was  an  Eastern  cus 
tom,  still  retained  in  the  Russian  and  Greek 
Church,  to  hold  a  midnight  service,  and  on 
the  threshold  of  Easter  Day  Christians 
greeted  each  other  with  the  salutation, 
"  Christ  is  risen  ;  "  the  Easter-  or  Pasch-egg 
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was  the  symbol  of  life  out  of  what  seemed 
dead.  The  freeing  of  slaves  and  captives 
at  this  time  was  customary ;  and,  above  all, 
it  was  the  great  day  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion,  and  restoration  of  penitents  to 
Church  privileges. 

There  were  great  disputes  in  the  early 
Church  as  to  the  day  on  which  Easter  should 
be  kept ;  while  it  seemed  naturally  to  be 
connected  with  the  Lord's  Day,  some  wished 
to  celebrate  it  annually  on  the  third  day  after 
the  14th  Nisan,  and  thus  continue  its  connec 
tion  with  the  Jewish  Passover ;  the  Western 
Church  took  the  former  view,  and  the 
Eastern  Church  the  latter.  [QUARTODECI- 
MANS.]  At  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  325,  it  was 
finally  settled  that  Easter  Day  should  always 
be  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  calculated  an 
niversary  of  the  actual  Resurrection,  being 
determined  by  the  Paschal  moon,  the  full 
moon  next  after  or  upon  March  21st.  The 
earliest  date,  therefore,  for  Easter  Day  is 
March  21st;  and  the  latest,  April  25th. 

The  festival  of  Easter  begins  with  Easter 
Even.  In  the  early  Church  the  first  part 
of  that  day  was  observed  by  the  Church  as  a 
strict  fast,  the  afternoon  being  one  of  the 
principal  times  for  baptism.  In  the  Anglican 
service  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  both  contem 
plate  the  Saviour  with  Body  buried  in  the 
Grave,  while  His  Spirit  visits  the  Unseen 
World.  Nevertheless,  even  the  evening  ser 
vice  is  in  part  the  anticipation  of  the  coming 
festival.  The  Second  Lesson  (as  does  the 
Collect)  sets  forth  our  Baptism  into  Christ's 
Death  as  a  spiritual  Resurrection  to  newness 
of  life. 

The  Service  for  Easter  Day  has  one  special 
feature,  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  viz.  the  Anthems  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  Venite.  They  are  placed 
before  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  they  were 
directed  to  be  said  or  sung  before  Matins, 
with  a  Collect,  as  an  Introductory  Ser 
vice.  In  1552  they  were  placed  in  their  present 
position.  Bishop  Barry  thus  defines  the  spirit 
of  these  anthems  : — '"'  The  anthems  as  they 
now  stand  dwell,  first,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
true  Passover  for  us,  and  call  us  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  our  Redemption  in  purity  and  truth, 
thus  linking  together  the  commemoration  of 
Good  Friday  and  the  Easter  Communion ; 
next,  on  the  spiritual  Resurrection  of  the 
present,  through  unity  with  the  Risen  Lord  ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  future, 
of  which  His  Resurrection  is  the  earnest  and 
the  ground."  The  Proper  Psalms  for  the 
morning  are  typical  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  of  Christ,  and  of  His  triumph  over 
death  and  hell.  The  First  Lessons  are  an  ac 
count  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  evening 
Psalms  praise  God  for  His  glory  and  con 
descension,  for  the  deliverance  which  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  prefigured,  and  for  the  glory 


bestowed  on  the  Stone  which  men  despise 
and  refused. 

The  importance  of  the  festival  is  marked  b 
the  appointment  of  its  continuance  on  Moi< 
day  and  Tuesday. 

Eastern  Church  represents  that  branc 
of    the   primitive    historical    Church   whic 
flourished  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Komi 
Kin{ tire.      It   can    boast    of    a    greater  ai 
tiquity,    a   larger    extent   of   territory,    ai 
a    more    powerful    influence,     in    the    earl 
history    of   the    Christian  ( 'hureh,    than   a 
the  Western.     The  foundation  of  the  Chun 
was  in  the  East.     The  twelve  Apostles  we 
all    Easterns;   from    Jerusalem   and   Juds 
the   Gospel  spread  to  all  nations.     S>  th 
the  Eastern  is  the  Mother  Chureh,  and  t-. 
MI  the  Daughter  Church.     The  ten 
Church,     Bi>hop,    Priest,    Deacon,    Liturg 
Eucharist,   Baptism,  etc.,  are  all  of  Greek- 
Eastern  origin.     The  first  great  Councils 
the  Church — Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesi 
Chalcedon — were  all  held  in  the  East ;  it  W* 
there  that  the  great  controversies  of  the  fai 
raged  so  fiercely.     Even  in  Rome  itself,  un 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Popes  were  all  Eairtfll 
The  Emperor  Justinian  went  so  far  as  to  i 
tempt   to  make  Rome  subject  to  Constan 
nople. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  ( 'hur< 
occupying  the  whole  of  Asia  and  large  pa 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  was  divided  into  f( 
Patriarchates  — vi/.,  Constantinople,  Al< 
andria,  Antioeh,  and  Jerusalem;  after  t 
separation  of  East  and  W-  >t.  Moscow  v 
made  the  fifth  Patriarchate,  to  take  the  pi; 
of  Borne. 

The   present  population   of  the  Orthoc 
Eastern  Church  ha>  l>ern  reckoned  to  be  i   • 
wards  of  seventy  millions. 

THE  PATRIARCHATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
The  city  of  Constantinople,  named  after 
founder,   the   Emperor    Constantino,   hav 
been  created  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  1 
pire,   its  bishops   soon   began  to  in* 
power.     At  first  the  bishopric  was  subject 
the  Exarch  of  Heraclea ;  but  by  the  can 
of  the  Second  General  Council  it  was  ••n;n 
"  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  . 
prerogative  of  honour  next  after  the   Hi-' 
of  Rome,  for  Constantinople  is  new   K«n 
The    Sees   of  Alexandria  and  Antioeh   \\ 
thus   reduced   in   dignity  to   make   way 
Constantinople;  so  far,  however,  the  digr 
of  Constantinople  was  simply  honorary, 
by  degrees  its  bishops  as>umed  authority  c 
the  dioceses  of  Thrace,  Pontus,  and  A>ia  : 
under  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Eastern  I 
rieuni    was   added    to    its    sway;  and  by 
28th  Canon  of  Chalcodon  (451)  the  Bishoj 
Constantinople    first    obtained    the    title 
Patriarch;  equal   privileges  with  Rome  v 
conferred  on  Constantinople,  and  her  juris 
tion  over  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  v 
firmed.      The    Popes    of    Rome    stubboi 
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sisted  on  all  occasions  the  rising  power  of 
•r  rival  in  the  East,  but  without  success, 
i  the  time  of  Acacius,  who  held  the  See  of 
matantinople  (471-4,89),  the  supremacy  of 
e  See  became  complete;  and  finally  Pope 
inocent  III.,  in  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
elded  to  the  above  canons,  against  which 
s  predecessors  had  steadily  protested.  Mean- 
tile  Russia  and  Bulgaria  had  yielded  sub- 
ission  to  Constantinople.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
ly  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  was 
limed  by  the  occupants  of  the  See,  but  the 
dm  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gregory  the 
i-eat  and  other  Popes  of  Rome;  the  title, 
'wever,  remains  attached  to  the  See  of  Con- 
mtinople  to  this  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  Moham- 
?danism  made  great  inroads  into  the  East- 
a  Church,  whole  districts  of  the  Patriarch- 
3  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
.triarchates,  being  subdued  to  the  infidels, 
janwhile  the  jealousy  existing  between 
>me  and  Constantinople  was  increasing  in 
rensity,  and  events  were  tending  towards 
open  rupture;  thus  Leo  III.,  Emperor  of 
;East,  called  "  the.  I>aurian,"  by  his  decrees 
ainst  images  gave  great  offence  in  the  W.  >t . 
d  caused  the  connection  between  Eastern  ami 
estern  Churchi  -s  to  be  severed  about  A.  i 
ie  interference  of  Rome  in  Bulgaria  in  the 
lowing  century  increased  the  existing  ill- 
•ling.  Another  controversy  of  long  stain  1- 
*  between  the  two  Churches  was  that  of 
}  Double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
ILIOQUE  CONTROVERSY.]  It  was  probably 
ly  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  two  Sees 
it  prevented  the  question  being  amicably 
tied;  the  crisis  came  in  1053,  Loo  IX. 
ng  Pope  of  Rome,  and  Michael  ( Yrulareus 
triarch  of  Constantinople  ;  each  Church  ex- 
nnranicated  the  otlier,  and  the  rupture  be- 
1  ne  complete. 

The  encroachments  of  Rome  into  the  juris- 

;  tionof  the  Eastern  Church  were  manifested 

the  setting  up  of  a  Latin  Patriarchate  at 

•  -usalem    in    1099,   and   in   Constantinople 
If  in    1204-61.      The   Emperor  Michael 

irus  having  succeeded  in  driving  the 

-  :ins  out  of  Constantinople,  sought  to  effect 
'<  -union  of  East  and  West  in  1-J74  :  the  at- 
1  ipt  failed,  for  neither  clergy   nor  people 
"  aid  submit  to -Rome.     Again,  in  order  to 
J  st  the    Turks,   John   Palaeologua    (1341- 
(.  and  Manuel  Palaeologus  (1391-25)  sought 
i  nion,  but  again  without  success.     A  final 

<  it  was  made  at  the  Council  of  Florence 
1  1439,  when  the  Emperor  John  VII.,  to- 
£iber  with   the    Patriarch   of   Constantino- 
[    and  twenty-one  Eastern   bishops,  signed 
a  ecree  of  union   or  submission   to   Rome, 

<  condition   of    receiving  aid   against  the 
J  'ks.     The  Eastern  Church  as  a  whole,  how- 
«  r,  entirely  repudiated  this  agreement,  and 

*  istantinople,  after   a    stubborn  resistance. 
J    into  the  hands   of  the  Turks   in    1453. 
J  i    Church    of     St.     Sophia    was    turned 


into  a  mosque ;  but  the  Christians  were 
tolerated,  and  their  Patriarchs  treated  with 
considerable  respect.  The  Sultan  now  ap 
pointed  the  Patriarch  who  had  been  nomin 
ated,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  Church,  the 
custom  arose  of  bribing  the  Sultan  to  appoint 
a  particular  candidate.  The  Church  in  Con 
stantinople  gradually  sank  under  the  oppres 
sion  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  but  many 
held  fast  to  their  faith,  and  the  Church,  hav 
ing  passed  through  much  affliction,  has  in  the 
present  century  made  much  progress,  and  a 
brighter  future  seems  before  it.  About 
twelve  millions  of  Christians  are  subject  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

OFFSHOOTS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. — Russia. — 
The  conversion  of  Prince  VLADIMIR  (q.v.)  in 
992  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Russia.  The  Metro 
politans  at  first  dwelt  at  Kieff,  thence  they 
moved  to  Vladimir,  and  in  1320  to  Moscow. 
The  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  natural  ennui,  s  of  the  Russians,  made  the 
subjection  of  the  kussian  Metropolitan  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  an  embarrassing 
one,  for  the  Metropolitan  could  not  be  conse 
crated  without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  In 
1582  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
raised  Job,  Metropolitan  of  Russia,  to  the 
dignity  of  Patriarch.  The  C/ar  of  Russia, 
however,  was  displeased  with  the  power  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Moscow;  accordingly,  in  1721, 
a  Holy  Governing  Syno.i  was  e*tablished  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Patriarch.  It  consists 
of  five  or  six  bishops,  one  or  two  other  eccle 
siastics,  and  several  laymen,  all  appointed  by 
the  Emperor. 

For  nearly  250  years  the  schism  of  the 
Uniats  greatly  troubled  the  Church  in  Russia ; 
this  schism  was  fostered  by  Rome,  ever  willing 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  arose  in  1590,  from  two  dissolute  Russian 
prelates,  who  joined  the  Roman  Communion, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.  The  number  of  Uniats  rose  to 
four  or  five  millions ;  but  in  1839  the  remnant 
of  them,  about  two  millions  in  number,  were  re 
ceived  back  into  the  Eastern  Church.  At  pre 
sent  there  are  in  Russia  about  43,000  churches, 
34,000  priests,  1,600  deacons ;  435  monasteries, 
113  con  vents,  and  about  60  bishops.  The  parish 
clergy  never  receive  any  tithe ;  their  income 
being  derived  from  Easter  offerings,  fees,  and 
glebe.  Catherine  II.  confiscated  much  of  the 
property  of  the  National  Church,  but  the  late 
Emperor  did  much  to  endow  the  poorer  dio 
ceses.  In  the  election  of  bishops,  the  Holy 
Synod  nominates  three  persons  to  the  Em 
peror,  who  chooses  one.  The  total  number 
of  Christians  subject  to  Moscow  is  about 
fifty  millions. 

Greece. — Previous  to  the  War  of  Freedom 
there  were  in  Greece  twenty  Metropolitans, 
two  archbishoprics,  and  nineteen  bishoprics. 
In  1828  the  newly  established  Government  of 
Greece  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
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of  Constantinople,  but  the  Church  was  divided 
on  the  question ;  the  matter  was  settled  in 
1833,  when  it  was  agreed  by  thirty-six  Greek 
prelates  that  the  Church  of  Ghreeot.  while 
remaining  in  full  communion  with  the  Eastern 
Church,  is  independent  of  all  external  au 
thority  ;  and  that  a  permanent  Synod  be 
established,  composed  entirely  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  appointed  by  the  kintr,  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  country 
was  divided  into  ten  bishoprics:  the  Synod 
consists  of  a  president  and  four  members,  all 
bishops,  a  secretary,  royal  commissioner,  and 
supernumeraries. 

Arm>'nia  is  at  present  the  most  important 
Christian  communion  in  the  East,  utter  the 
Russian.  The  Church  was  planted  in  Armenia 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  302,  after  enduring  much  severe 
persecution.  Originally  the  Church  was  sub 
ject  to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia :  the  Primate 
dwelt  at  Etchmiadzine,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Tovin,  and  finally  settled  at  Etehmiadzine. 
The  Armenians  rejected  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  confirmed  this  rejection  at 
their  Synod  of  Tovin.  On  the  subjection  of 
Armenia  to  the  Turks  many  abuses  crept  into 
the  Church ;  simony  was  very  prevalent.  In 
addition  the  Church  of  Rome  set  up  her  com 
munion,  and  attracted  many  adherents.  The 
Armenian  Church  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  corrupt,  coming  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  under  Lazarus,  her  Primate, 
who  died  in  1751.  By  the  treaty  of  1828 
Etchmiadzine  was  added  to  Russia,  and  under 
her  influence  the  state  of  the  Church  was  im 
proved.  The  Armenian  Church  is  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  retains  its  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Proposals  for  union  with  the 
orthodox  Eastern  communion  have  been  made 
in  the  present  century,  but  so  far  without 
success.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople  is  supreme  over  all  Armenians 
within  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Armenians 
are  spread  over  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  ; 
they  have  sixty-seven  bishops  of  all  ranks. 
In  Russia  alone  they  number  over  300,000 
adherents,  and  possess  965  churches. 

Servia  has  an  independent  National  Church, 
in  full  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  at 
Belgrade,  and  has  three  other  bishops.  The 
people  elect  their  own  Metropolitan,  but  the 
election  must  be  confirmed  at  Constantinople. 

The  Georgian  Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
in  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  but  now  under  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow.  It  has  a  Metropolitan  at  Tiflis,  and 
four  other  prelates. 

Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. — Up  to  381, 
Alexandria  ranked  next  to  Rome.  In  that 
year  it  had  to  give  place  to  Constantinople. 
The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  reigned  supremo 
over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  St.  Cyril  was  the 


most  illustrious   occupant  of  the  S          ! 

temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Patriar 

ive.     St.  Cyril   first   assumed  t 

title  of   Patriarch;  formerly  the  Bishop  K 

termed  pop,..     Tin-  present  title  is  Pope  a: 

Patriarch,   and   Oecumenical   .Judge;    it  H 

his  province  to  proclaim  every  year  the  ds 

tster  to   the  whole  Church. 


--ing  100  prelates,  th>-ie  is  now  only  t 
Patriarch.  The  cause  of  this  decline  w 
hist  of  all,  tlie  setting  up  of  the  Coptic 
.iae.tbite  communion,  which  drew  away  ma 
Orthodox;  and  secondly,  the  inroads  of  M 
hammed  mism. 

The  Jacobite  or  Coptic  Church  has  thirtc 
bishops;     their    Patriarch    iv.-ides      . 
Theirs    is    probaHy  the    only  communion 
which  translati»n>    are   f'>rl>iddeii   in  acco: 
ancc  with  the  Nicem-  ('aii<>n. 

The  Orthodox  in  Egypt  have  only  th 
monasteries,  the  Copts  have  twenty  - 

J'titrin/rhiiff  of  Ant  inch,  consisting  of  Syj 
Phconicia,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus 
Antiocli,  w:  i  -  -  .  d  to  have  b< 

founded  by  St.   !'•  t.  r.  was  the  earliest  of 
Patriarchal  Sei-s.      In  the  height  of  its  gl 
it   had   250   bishops;   now   it   has  less  tl 
twenty.  and  its  Patriarch  resides  at  DoH 
No  purt  of  tlie  Church  has  suffered  more  fi 
heresy  and  schism;  first  the  Patriarch  Pun 
Samosata,  then  A  rims,  then  Xestorians,  t 
Monophysites.    then    Sarac,  ns.    then    Ror 
emissaries,  conspired  against  her.     About 
yewrllOO,  a  Latin  succession  of  Patriai 
was   begun,   and   lasted  till    Antioch  fin 
fell  into  the  hands  of   the  Turks;    tin-re 
now  only  a  few  hundred   Christians  in 
city.     Formerly  the   whole  of  Cha 
subject   to   Antioch;  but  when  ChaM.ea 
braced  Nestorianism  the  union  was  seve   < 
In   Cyprus,   which   was    formerly   subjec 
Antioch,  there  is  now  an  independent  <  ini 
subject  to  no  external  authority,  but  in  ( 
munion   with  the  Orthodox    Easterns. 
Archbishop   of   Cyprus  is  styled  tl. 
Blessed  Despot."     The  number  of  Oith< 
Easterns   in   the   whole    diocese    is 
amount  to  26,000  families. 

The    Bishop   of   Seleucia   ruled  as  qi 
Patriarch  over  Chaldiea.      The  Church 
soon  fell  into  a  wretched  state.     Nest 
and  simony  were  prevalent.     The  N 
Patriarchs  moved  to  Bagdad,  theiuv  1    M 
near    Nineveh.       At    the    beginning    of 
eleventh    century    there    were     twenty    ' 
Metropolitans     rulin-,     from    China   to     ' 
Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape    • 
morin.     The   invasion   of   the  Tun. 
caused   the   annihilation  of   th-   N 
but  they  took  refuge  with  their  Patriart    i 
Kurdistan.  There  they  suffered  two  inassa    • 
About  1460,  a   Roman   succession   of  l>i^    s 
was  started.     In  1551  polygamy  and  di-    : 
were    prevalent    for    a    time    among 
Xestorians.      There   are   now   abo'i' 
prelates. 
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The    Church    m    India,,  supposed   to   have 

en  founded  by  St.  Thomas.— The  Church 

is  known  as  the  Church  of  Malabar.     Nes- 

tianisni  made  its  way  into  this  Church  in 

e  tenth  century.     The  Christians  here  be- 

me  so  powerful  that  at  one  time  they  chose 

eir  own  king.     Ecclesiastically  they  were 

pendent   on   the   Metropolitan  of    Persia ; 

t-y  had  but  one  bishop,  who  was  assisted  by 

archdeacon.      In   1502  the  Christians  of 

alabar  put  themselves  under  the  protection 

the    Portuguese.     Funchal,   in   Madeira, 

is  made  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  All  the 

dies.     Then  Goa  was  made  the  seat  of  a 

etropolitan  and  Archbishop.     The  attempts 

bring  the  Church  into  subjection  to  Rome 

used    many    Christians    to    report    to    the 

cobite  or  Coptic  Church;  and  Jacobit* .-  "i 

onophysites  they  still  remain.     The  total 

•mber'of  Christians  is  about   200,000,  but 

ey    are    mostly    Roman    Catholics.      The 

cobites  in   the  diocese  of  Antioch  at  one 

ne  boasted  of  123  prelates;  at  the  end  of 

t3  sixteenth  century   they  were  reduced  to 

enty.     There  is  also  a  Roman  succession  of 

shops  dating  from   1646.     The  Maronites, 

out  Mount  Lebanon,  in  communion   with 

>me,  have  nine  prelates.  • 

Patriarchate  of  Jtru*utt'm.—M  the  destruc- 

m  of  Jerusalem,   Ciesarea  became  the  civil 

ytropolis  of  Palestine,  and,  accordingly,  the 

desiastical    metropolis   was   also    fixed    at 

esarea ;   and   from  henceforth  the  Bishops 

Jerusalem  were  known  as  the  Bishops  of 

Ilia  Capitolina.     A    Gentile  bishop,  Mark, 

is  the  first  occupant  of  the  new  See.     A 

nd  of    honorary  pre-eminence  belonged  to 

.lia,  as  the  canons  of  the  first  General  Coun- 

expressly  admit.    By  the  end  of  the  fourth 

ntury,  however,  Jerusalem    had   succeeded 

asserting  its  equality,  at  least,  with  Caesa- 

i.      Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 

ginning  of  the  tilth  century,  advanced  the 

-i-nity  of  the  See  to  almost  Patriarchal  au- 

>rity.     Jerusalem  suffered  greatly  from  its 

pture  by  the   Saracens ;    her  bishop,   So- 

ronius,  unluckily  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid, 

th  the  result  that  a  rival  communion  of 

tins  was  set  up  in  his  midst ;  the  Latin 

usrn  being   as    harmful    as    the    Saracen 

wer.     At  the  recapture  of  the  city  by  the 

ter,  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  who  had   been 

iven  out  by  the  Latins,   again  became  re- 

-ent.     They  now   live    in   Constantinople. 

ie  present  number  of  Orthodox  Christians 

between    fifteen   and    twenty    thousand. 

iere  are  about  seventy  parish  priests,  and 

i  out  the  same  number  of  churches. 

Characteristic  features  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  one  doctrinal  test  is  the  Xicene  Creed, 

which  all  the  Eastern  Churches  are  deeply 

ached.      The  insertion   of    the  Jilioque,   it 

1   be   remembered,    was  the    chief   cause 

separation  between  East  and  West.     The 

91  Creed  is  entirely  Western,  and  has 

place  in  the  East.     Th'.-  Athai.asian  Creed 


is  found  in  their  office-books,  but  is  not 
used  in  public  worship.  They  acknowledge 
seven  sacraments.  In  baptism  trine  im 
mersion  is  considered  essential,  and  is  fol 
lowed  immediately  by  baptismal  unction  ad 
ministered  by  the  priest,  and  corresponding 
to  confirmation.  Forty  days  subsequently, 
the  child  is  admitted  to  infant  commu 
nion  in  one  kind.  Leavened  bread  is  used 
in  Holy  Communion.  The  cup  is  given  to 
the  laity,  who,  as  a  rule,  communicate  but 
once  a  year,  confession  being  a  necessary 
condition.  The  priests  communicate  daily. 
While  the  Eastern  Church  has  held  stead 
fastly  to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  has  rejected 
the  purely  Roman  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Immaculate  Con 
ception,  and  Indulgences.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  agrees  with  R->me  in  holding  the  doctrine 
of  «•  Invocation  of  Saints,"  and,  this  is  the 
essential  point  of  dilierence.  between  her 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Parish  priests 
must  be  married;  but  second  marriages 
ai  e  forbidden.  The  bishops,  being  all  taken 
from  tlie  monasteries,  arc  unmarried.  In  their 
public  worship  the  people  stand  during  the 
prayers, and  while  communicating.  Thealtaris 
entirely  hidden  by  the  I  con>tasio,  a  solid  screen, 
on  which  icons  or  sacred  pictun  s  are  fixed. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  Ea>t.rn 
Church,  and  her  oppression  by  the  Mohamme 
dan  power,  she  has  not  produced,  in  media  -val 
or  modern  times,  such  an  array  of  great  scho 
lars  as  she  boasted  in  earlier  ages ;  she  has  pro 
duced  no  such  giants  as  Chrysostom,  Basil. 
Athanasius,  Cyril;  nor  can  >he  c. unbare  with 
the  Western  Church  in  scholars  and  divines; 
but.  notwithstanding,  th.-r«-  arc  names  illus 
trious  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as  Michael  Psellus,  a  brilliant  scholar, 
who  died  in  1105  ;  Archbishop  Theophylact, 
of  Bulgaria,  a  commentator  of  lasting  reputa 
tion  (d.  1112);  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (d. 
1118)  ;  Nicetas  Acominatus  (d.  1206),  Nicho 
las,  Bishop  of  Methone  (d.  1200).  But  the 
most  eminent  of  all  is  Eustathius  (see  Ei  - 
sTATHirs),  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (d. 
1 198),  a  voluminous  and  learned  commentator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  Eastern  eccle 
siastics,  from  the  difficult  positions  in  which 
they  are  placed,  have  not  the  reputation  of 
being  well  educated. 

Eastward  Position. — A  question  has 
arisen  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late  years, 
and  been  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest 
feeling,  as  to  the  position  of  the  celebrant  at 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  question  turns  upon 
two  things — (1)  the  rubrics,  and  (2)  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Church  Worship. 

1.  There  are  two  rubrics  bearing  on  the 
matter.  The  first  (a)  is  that  immediately  pre 
ceding  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  the  second  (b)  that  before  the 
Consecration  Prayer. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  in  (a) 
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by  the  north  side  is  meant  the  north  end  of  the 
western  end,  and  that  the  priest  is  following 
the  rubric  by  facing  eastward,  but  standing 
at  the  northern  end.    But,  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  very  pertinently  remarked, 
every    square     table     has    four    sides,    and 
therefore    this    interpretation   could   not   be 
accepted.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
rubric  was  drawn  up  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.     It   first    appeared    in    the   second 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (lf>.">2).     In  the 
first  book  the  priest  had  been  directed  to  stand 
"  afore  the   Table,"   but    betweenwhiles   all 
altars  had  been  demolished,  and  the  nanir  liad 
been  erased  from  the  Prayer  Book;  the  table 
was  placed  with  ends  east  and  west,  and  the 
longer  sides  north  and  south.     The  celebrant, 
therefore,  in  standing  on  the  north  side,  was 
really  taking  his  position  "afore"  or  "at  the 
middle  of  the  table,"  and  so  far  the  celebrant 
who  faces  eastward  is  obeying  tin-  spirit  of  the 
rubric.     The  table  was  restored  to  its  "altar- 
wise"  position  by  Laud,  and  it  is  contend,  »l 
by  advocates  of  the  Eastward  Position  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  celebrant  would 
move  with  the  table,  and  stand  as  aforetime 
in  the  middle.     The  controversy  with  respect 
to  (b)  turns  on  the  words  "  before  the  table  " 
and  "  before  the  people."     As  regards  the  for 
mer  of  these  two  phrases,  there  certainly  seems 
primd  facie  evidence  that  the  Eastward  Position 
must  be  intended,  especially  when  the  rubric 
before  the  words,  "  It  is  very  meet,"  etc.,  is 
read  in  conjunction  with  it,  "Then  shall  the 
priest  turn  to  the  Lord's  Table,"  etc.     With 
regard  to  the  second  expression,  "  break  the 
bread  before  the  people,"  does  it  mean  that  he 
is  to  turn  so  that  the  people  may  see  him 
actually  perform  the  manual  acts,  or  see  him 
as  their  representative  ?    There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  church  which  has  aisles  he  is  more 
visible  to  the  whole   congregation   standing 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  table  "  than  at  one  side. 
The  answer  must  be  sought  by  inquiring  into 
what   we   have   called   the   second    question. 
Framers  of  the  Liturgy  professed  to  follow,  so 
far  as  they  could,  the  use  of  primitive  times. 
And  the  Commission  to  the  Revisers  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  which  put  forth  our  Pi 
Book  in  its  present  shape,  bade  them  "  to  re 
view   the    Common   Prayer,    comparing  the 
same  with  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  which 
have  been   used  in  the  Church  in  the  most 
primitive  and  purest   times."     Now,   in  the 
course  of  that  revision,  the  Puritans  took  up 
this  question,  and  argued  that  it  is  most  con 
venient  for  the  minister  to  turn  himself  to  the 
people  all  through  the  ministration  of  public 
worship.     To  which  the  bishops  replied,  "  The 
minister's  turning  to  the  people  is  not  most 
convenient  throughout  the  whole  ministration. 
When  he  speaks  to  them  in  Lessons,  Absolution, 
and  Benedictions,  it  is  convenient  that  he  turn 
to  them.     When  he  speaks  for  them  to  God  it 
is  fit  that  they  should  all  turn  another  way,  as 
the  ancient  Church  did." 


It  is  on  this  answer  that  the  defence  of  t 
J '  Eastward  Posi tion  ' '  is  rested.    The  minis! 
is  the  representative  of  the  people.    II.  spwi 
not  to  them,  but  to  God.     II,    makes  hima 
one  with   them,  and  offers  the  m. -moi-inl 
their   behalf.     The  Consecration   Prayer, 
any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  it,  is  a 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  God.    Stand: 
the  peoplf.  thru,  means  standing  wherein 
may  all  see  him  offering  their  prayer  with 
own. 

The  Eastward  Position  is  the  practice  ], 
only  of  the  Church  of  Home,  but  of  all  • 
MI  Churches,  of  the  Lutheran  ('hurt 
•  •t    S.  andinavia   and  Denmark,    and    of  •'. 
Prussian  Evangelical  Church.  The  Folkest- 
judgment    left     the    question    open    in 
Church  of  England,  and  since  that  judgm- 
was   deh\vivd  it  has  become  a  v, 
practice. 

Ebbo.— In   the    }  Harold    K 

visited  the  Court  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
implore  his  help  against  the  inroads  ofG* 
In  y.  Kinir  of  Lethra.    Louis  -ranted  thisp 
tion,  and  pn-parrd  a  formidable  arii: 
who  was  Bishop  of  Rheims  at  the  ti 
leave  to  organise  a  small  band  of  missionaw 
which  should  accompany  the  army,  and  th« 
by  insure  comparative  safety.     At  theenc- 
three   years   Ebbo   return,  d"    to    Frances* 
Harold  and  all  his  family,  whom   he  had  ( 
verted,  and   whom  he  Baptised  at   Mayei 
Ebbo  then  determined  to  t  ik<-  irnat  paint, 
seeking  out  a  priest  to  go  l>a< -k  t<>    I  ><  nn 
with  the  converts,  who  should  constantly 
mind  them  of  the  prof,  >si<.n  they  had  m 
His  choice  fell  on  a  monk  named  A; 
account  of  whose   work  among  the  heat 
Norsemen  will  be  fouml  under  Mi>- 

Ebionites.     H-retics   of    the    : 
second  centuries.    Some  historian-  h 
them  to  be  ao  named  from  their  found, : 

but  this  appears  to  be  a  mi-take.     Thei 
no    evidence    whatever    of    the   exist 
Ebion;  the  name  is  probably  from  a  I  let 
word  signifying  "a  poor  man."  and  to  1 
been  given  to  this  sect  because  they 
tht-m>i-lvrs  followers  of  the  poor  anii 
Xa/arene.      They    were   a   .1.  \vi-h    sect,   A 
laying  hold  of  the  humility  of  t 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  truths   c  • 
Him,  denied  His  Divinity,  and  conn 
Gospel  into  a    Judaiscd  theory.      They 
said    to  have   called  themselves   disci])!' 
St.  James,  to  have  accepted  only  th- 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  have  eliminated    '• 
miraculous  elements  even  of  that.     Wlu    ' 
or  not  the  assertion  of  some  early  writ*    ' 
true  that  this  Gospel  wa>  originally  wr 
in   Hebrew,    they    s.-em    to    have     } 
pome  version  of  it   in   Hebrew,  and   it    ' 
known   as   "The   Gospel    according    to     ' 
Hebrews,"  and   sank  into  cnnt.-mpt   ami    • 
livion  along  with  many  oth-  r  heretical  '    ' 
ings  of  that  age.     Some  of  them  held     ' 
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ir  Lord  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
hers  that  He  had  an  angelic  nature.  They 
ught  to  abstain  from  meats,  and  to  observe 
-wish  rites;  rejected  the  authority  of  St. 
ml,  whom  they  called  an  apostate  ;  made 
,turday  and  Sunday  equal  holy  days  ;  called 
eir  meetings  synagogues,  not  churches  ;  and 
lebrated  their  mysteries  with  unleavened 
ead.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it 
is  against  this  rising  sect  that  the  Epistle 
the  Hebrews  was  written.  They  gradually 
came  merged  in  some  of  the  obscure  Gnostic 
:ts  of  the  second  century. 

Ecclesiastical,  "relating  to  the 
.urrh." — The  Greek  word  ecclesia,  from 
lidi  this  is  derived,  meaning  something 
n'ch  is  "  called  out,"  signified  in  classical 
i .  k  ••  an  assembly  of  citizens  summoned  by 
3  crier."  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  in  the 
•w  Testament  as  the  name  for  the  assembly 
those;  whom  God  called  forth  to  bear  witness. 
His  Truth  and  His  eternal  Sun,  the  Vhnrch. 
ke  that  \V(.ril,  it  is  used  to  denote  Loth  the 
ing  body  of  Christians  and  also  the  build- 
:s  in  which  they  meet.  The  derivations  of 
i  Greek  word  are  the  names  common  to  all 
}  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  deris •<  d  as 
•y  are  from  the  Latin. 

Ecclesiastical   Commission. — This 

.i dished  by  the  Whig  Government, 
th  the  sanction  of  Archbi.>hop  llowl-v,  in 
35,  and  several  subsequent  Acts  have  added 
its  powers.  Its  object  was  thus  set  forth 
the  original  draft  of  instructions: — "To 
isider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of 
inland  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the 
.'junt  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
tribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  pre- 
ition  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  com- 
ndam  to  bishoprics  benefices  with  cure  of 
ila;  to  consider  al.-othe  state  ,,f  the  several 
hedral  collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to 
idering  them  more  conducive  to  the  effi- 
ncy  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  to  de- 
e  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
da,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence 

•  the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses." 
Che  Ecclesiastical  Commission  consists  of 
the  bishops :  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  St. 
ill's,  and  Westminster;  five  Cabinet  Minis- 
s,  three  judges,  and  twelve   laymen,  who 
st be  Churchmen,  of  whom  two  are  appointed 
the  Primate,  and  the  rest  by  the  Crown. 

Commissioners  began  by  lowering  the 
"ines  of  seven   of  the  richest  Sees  to  the 

•  ent  of  £22,800,  to  be  given  to  those  which 
i  hardly  any  endowment,  abolishing  several 

'Monries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments, 

;  I  throwing  the  income  into  the  common 

:  "I.     This  early   proceeding  brought  them 

ler  the  keen  satire  of  Sydney  Smith,  whose 

ers  to   Archdeacon    Singh-ton  are  among 

wittiest  of  his  writings.     It  is  now   uni- 

>ally  airreed  that  some  of  the  opening  pro- 

iings  wep>  moro  zealous  than  wise.     Thus 
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it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  no 
cathedral  canonries  unless  with  a  purpose  of 
making  them  useful.  The  race  is  hardly  yet 
extinct  of  cathedral  canons  whose  only  re 
cognisable  qualification  is  that  they  are  rela 
tives  of  bishops,  and  whose  work  is  little  or 
nothing.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  it 
was  quite  feasible  to  attach  to  each  canonry 
some  important  duty,  such  as  the  supervision 
of  education  of  the  people,  and  also  of  candi 
dates  for  orders,  or  preaching  duties,  and  the 
like  ;  such  arrangement  would  have  been  a 
permanent  strength  to  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  have  power,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop,  to  rearrange  archdeaconries  and 
rural  deaneries.  But  all  arrangements  must 
be  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  When 
any  is  so  approved,  it  is  gazetted,  and  then  has 
the  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  By  19 
and  20  Victoria  the  Church  Building  Com- 
iiii.-sioners  were  merged  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
( 'oimnission,  which  has  now  in  consequence 
acquired  the  further  power  of  dividing  or 
uniting  existing  parishes,  and  making  new 
districts. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.— The  history 

of  the  courts  which  have  exercised  ecde>i;is- 
tical  jurisdiction  in  Kngland  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods:  1  ,  th«  'Anglo-Saxon  period 
up  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  [2]  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation;  [3] 
from  the  Reformation  to  1832;  [4]  from  1832 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  necessary,  before 
beirinninir  to  trace  the  history  of  Kcdesiastical 
Courts  in  England,  to  bear  in  mind  [i.]  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has 
had  from  its  beginning  an  organised  system 
of  self-government,  both  as  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  [ii.]  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  national  religion  has 
involved  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church  system.  Hence  the  judgments 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  enforced 
by  the  civil  power  of  the  State ;  and  thus  the 
connection  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  had  its  beginning.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  one  of  the  two  parties  in  this 
compact  may  possibly  overstep  its  proper 
boundaries,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  other. 

AM.LO-SAXOX  PERIOD. — It  is  clear,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  source  of  legislative  author 
ity  in  the  Church  was  distinct  from  the 
source  of  authority  in  the  State ;  for  the 
Church,  in  its  origin,  lay  outside  the  State, 
and  an  important  part  of  its  ecclesiastical 
laws  were  the  canons  of  the  General  Councils 
of  the  Universal  Church,  in  which  individual 
States  had  no  voice. 

The  Courts  during  this  period  were  : — The 
liix/tnp'tj  Court,  in  which  the  bishop  person 
ally  settled  disputes  which  did  not  require 
legal  decision.  The  Metropolitan  Court  of  the 
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Archbishop,  who  exercised  authority  over  all 
the  dioceses  in  his  province.  His  authority  was 
recognised  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  kings. 
The  Abbot's  Court,  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  community.  Then  there  were 
Provincial  Synods,  consisting  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  clergy,  to  decide 
questions  of  importance  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  Occasionally  the  King  or  the 
great  lords  attended. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  often,  but 
not  always,  exercised  in  the  moots  or  assem 
blies  of  the  men  of  the  shire  and  hundred. 
Civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  suits  were  de 
cided  at  these  assemblies.  The  sheriff,  ealdor- 
man,  and  bishop  seem  to  have  been  the  pre 
siding  officers.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop 
sat  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  sheriff  and  ealdorman  as 
representing  lay  interests;  each  seems  to 
have  respected  the  authority  of  the  other. 
The  decision  at  these  moots  was  by  the  pro 
cess  of  compurgation  or  by  ordeal.  The 
question  of  appeal  from  this  court  is  very 
doubtful.  If  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  fol 
lowed  the  secular  custom,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  appellant  to  commence  a  new  suit 
against  the  judges  in  the  same  court.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  appeals  to  Rome,  but  pro 
bably,  following  the  custom  of  other  branches 
of  the  Church,  there  would  be  occasional 
appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  or  to  the  Pro 
vincial  Synod.  Sentences  decreed  in  the 
shire-moots  would  be  carried  out  by  the  shire 
officers;  sentences  decreed  in  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  the  archdeacon  and 
his  subordinates  invested  with  civil  authority 
to  do  so. 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  RE 
FORMATION. — During  this  period  the  Church 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  permitted  to  make  its 
own  laws,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
Crown  or  Parliament  interfered  to  restrain 
some  particular  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  solely 
temporal  affairs  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  Church  was  going  beyond  its  province. 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  particular,  exer 
cised  a  strong  controlling  power  over  ecclesias 
tical  legislation.  It  was  by  his  means  that 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  organised  and  enlarged.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  away  ecclesiastical  causes  from 
the  shire-moots,  and  to  restrict  them  to  purely 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Thus  he  enacted — 

"  That  no  bishop  or  archdeacon  shall  hence 
forth  hold  pleas  touching  ecclesiastical  laws 
in  the  hundred -courts,  nor  draw  to  the  judg 
ment  of  secular  men  causes  which  pertain  to 
the  government  of  souls.  Whoever,  according 
to  episcopal  laws,  is  summoned  for  any  cause 
or  fault,  is  to  come  to  the  place  chosen  or 
named  by  the  bishop,  and  there  make  his 
answer,  and  not  according  to  the  hundred, 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal 
laws,  is  to  do  right  to  God  and  his  bishop." 

The  next  step  was  to  create  Archdeacons1 


Courts.  They  had  special  control  over  tl 
fabric  and  furniture  of  churches.  Appe 
was  allowed  from  these  courts  to  the  Bishot 
Court. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Chancellor's  Court  w 
created  in  each  diocese.  The  chant ••  llor, 
chief  official,  was  delegated  by  the  bishop 
exercise  part  of  the  bishop's  own  jurixlictio 
the  bishop  reserving  a  certain  part  to  himse 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  official  to  tl 
bishop. 

Diocesan  Courts  were  held  in  each  dioce 
under  the  Chancellor  as  official  principj 
They  were  courts  of  first  instance,  and  appet 
from  Archdeacons'  Courts  were  also  hear 
Appeals  from  the  Diocesan  Courts  we 
carried  t<»  tin-  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  we 
four : — 

[i.]  The     Court   of    the    Official    J'rincip 
otherwise  known  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  TI 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  archbishop. 
was  held   in  "St.   Mary-le-Bow.     This  Coi 
heard  appeals  on  all  ecclesiastical 
from  the  Diocesan  Courts ;    the  official  pr 
cipal  was  styled   Dean  of  Arrlu-s  and  sat 
an  independent  judge,  possessing  all  the  ju 
cial  power  of  the  archbishop. 

[ii.J  The  Court  of  ^1  the  domes 

and  familiar  court  of  the  archbishop, "  h  • 
later  at  the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Pau  j 
The  judge  of  this  court  was  called  the  Vic 
General,  and  he   sat  as  the  delegate  of  ' 
archbishop. 

[iii.]  The  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterh 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  matt* 
The  Official  Principal  or  Vii  u-(i«  ncral  m 
have  had  charge  of  this  court  original 
afterwards  it  was  presided  over  by  a  ju< 
with  the  title  of  master  or  commissary.  1  f 
court  was  originally  held  in  the  arclibishc 
palace,  but  after  the  Reformation  it  movec 
Doctors'  Commons. 

[iv.]  The   Court  of  Prculiarx.      The  ju« 
of  this  court  was  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
exercised  jurisdiction  overthethii;  ••njiari.'- 
in  the  diocese  of  London,  which.  a<  ! 
of    the   archbishop,    were   exempt   from 
Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction. 

The  Provincial  Courts  <»f  York  were 
Prerogative  Court  and  the  Chancery  Co 
corresponding  to  the  Prerogative  and  Arc 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  cases  of  heresy  the  accused  was  l>rou 
either    before   one    of   the   above    courts 
before  a  special   commission  issued  by 
archbishop. 

Laymen  were  not  allowed  to  a<  t  as  jm 
in  any  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  this  rule 
occasionally  broken,  as  Archbishop  Chic 
testifies  (about  1416). 

The  procedure  in  these  courts  v.a<  ah 
identical  with   that  of  tho  Roman 
remains  the  same  to  this  day.     A 11  the  1 
proceedings    of    the   suits    were    <  ,rn'e<l 
under  the  jurisdiction   of    the   ecclesiasi 
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udge,  it  being  a  rule  that  "no  matter  touch  - 
ng  the  government  of  souls  should  be  tried 
>y  a  secular  tribunal ;  "  but,  on  the  other 
land,  in  order  to  enforce  the  sentences  pro- 
lounced,  it  now  became  necessary  to  apply  to 
he  Crown  for  a  writ  of  signijicavit  to  be  issued 
o  the  sheriff  to  enforce  them.  As  a  rule,  but 
lot  always,  the  application  for  a  writ  was  a 
nerely  formal  proceeding,  and  was  granted 
eadily. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over 
iitjTas  well  as  over  clergy,  and  took  cognisance 
f  questions  of  doctrine,  morality,  marriages, 
estaments,   legitimacy,   intestates'    property, 
duciary  and    pledging   contracts,    promises 
nd  keeping  of  oaths,  and  libels.     In  cases  of 
cresy,    the   case   was   always   tried  by   the 
ishop  or  archbishop ;  the  ecclesiastical  sen- 
3nce  was   excommunication ;    then,  by  the 
tatute   5   Richard   II.,   the    chancellor   was 
uthorised   to  arrest   the  condemned  on  the 
ishop's  certificate,  and  by  2  Henry  IV.  the 
ishops  themselves  were  allowed  to  arrest  and 
nprison    the    offender,   and    if    he    proved 
bstinate  ho  wa<,  by  2  Henry  V.,  to  be  handed 
ver  to  the  sheriff  to  be  burnt. 
Appeals  :  From  the  date  of  the  Conquest, 
le  system    of    appeals    became    developed, 
here  was  first  of  all  the  appeal  ex  <tr<ivantint\ 
:  extra-judicial  appeal,  by  which  a  defendant, 
•eling  that  justice  was  denied  him  during  his 
ial,  might  appeal  to  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
ithority ;  as  soon  as  notice  of  appeal   was 
ven,   all   further   proceedings    in   the   trial 
ould  be  void.      A  groat  portion  of  the  re- 
vded  appeals  to  Koine  were  of  this  character. 
Judicial  finical*  were  from  a  definite  sen- 
nee  of  one  court  to  the  superior  court,  the 
ial  Court  of  Appeal  being   vested   in  the 
•ehbishop ;  but  if  the  archbishop  "  failed  to 
>  justice,"  appeal  was  made  to  the  king  to 
ay  all  proceedings,  or  to  order  a  re-hearing 
the  case  by  the  archbishop. 
By  the  leave  of  the  king,  up  to  the  time  of 
onry  I.,  appeals  might  be  carried  to  Rome, 
it  in  Henry  II. 's  timo  appeals  to  Rome  were 
ssible  without  permission    from  the  king; 
"  the  common  law,  however,  the  king  could 
rbid  any  subject  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
uld  prevent  any  papal  or  foreign  sentence 
>m  being  received  in  England.     Again,  by 
e  Statutes  of  Prasmunire,  only  such  appeals 
Rome  were  lawful  as  the  secular  tribunals 
the  kingdom   were   incompetent   to   deal 
th.    None  of  these  appeals  had  any  refer 
ee  to  matters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  or  morals, 
t  were  confined  to  debatable  questions  of 
,  -triage,  testaments,  disputed  elections,  etc. 
Prohibitions  became  general  in  Henry  III.'s 
irn,  by  which  the  king  stayed  all  proceed- 
?s  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  they  wore 
•reaching  upon  the  province  of  the  secular 
irts,  or  when  "the  rights  of  the  subject" 
re  interfered  with.     By  13  Edward  I.  such 
•hibitions  could  not  bo  issued  where  "  mere 
ritual"  matters  were  being  tried. 


THIRD  PERIOD  :  FROM  THE  REFORMATION 
TO  1832. — Great  changes  were  made  at  the 
Reformation  both  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  in 
the  constitution  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Henry  VIII  in  1531  compelled  the  clergy 
to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  Act  of  Supre 
macy,  1535,  this  title  is  confirmed  by  Parlia 
ment.  In  1533  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  is  enacted  by  Parlia 
ment,  but  the  preamble  of  the  same  Act  speaks 
"  of  the  authority,  fitness,  and  usage  of  the 
spirituality  to  administer  the  laws  spiritual ;  " 
and* 'of  the  parallel  authority  of  the  tem 
porality  to  administer  the  laws  temporal;" 
and  "  of  the  alliance  between  these  two  juris 
dictions."  By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  Henry 
recovered  from  the  Papacy  the  authority  pro 
perly  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  popes : 
henceforth  tin-  Crown  becomes  tho  usurper  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Henceforth  Con 
vocation  could  only  meet  by  tho  king's  com 
mand,  and  the  power  of  legislation  was  taken 
from  it.  Tho  ancient  Church  courts  were  all 
preserved,  but  the  bishops  had  to  accept  a 
commission  from  the  king's  Vicar-General, 
an  entirely  new  ..tlicial,  before  they  could 
exejvi-e  their  jurisdiction;  thus  yielding  to 
the  assumption  that  tho  king  is  the  sour< 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  (  Uherwisc  tho 
constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Church 
courts  remained  as  before,  with  the  exception 
that  laymen  might  act  as  ecclesiastical 
judges. 

A  new  court  of  appeal,  called  The  Court  of 
!<itest  was  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1534  ;  it  was  abolished  by  Mary,  but  revived 
by  Elizabeth  in  1559.  [DELEGATES.]  Only 
seven  appeals  which  in  any  way  remotely 
affected  doctrine  are  known  to  have  come 
before  this  court,  and  in  no  one  case  did  that 
court  reverse  the  decision  of  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
( >wing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  properly 
constituted  Church  court,  it  has  been  held  by 
many  that  it  was  not  intended  for  appeals  in 
purely  spiritual  matters  ;  in  other  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  >uch  as  marriage  and  tes 
taments,  its  jurisdiction  was  complete  and 
final.  Tho  court  was  abolished  in  1832,  and 
its  jurisdiction  handed  over  to  th<-  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  royal 
commissioners  \\\\>i  advised  this  change  of 
tribunal  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  appeals  on  matters  of  doctrine 
being  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  "  It 
was  created  for  the  consideration  of  a  totally 
different  class  of  cases"  (Lord  Brougham). 
But  as  questions  of  doctrine  are  decided 
now  by  that  tribunal,  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
which  the  Church  of  England,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
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constitution,  is  disputed  and  taken  from  her. 
The  maintenance  of  this  tribunal  is  also  held 
by  many  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Reformation 
settlement,  or  at  least  to  be  no  part  of  it. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission,  created  in 
1558  as  a  supreme  court  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  had  jurisdiction  over  "  all  manner 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences," 
etc.  The  Crown  appointed  "such  persons 
being  natural  born  subjects  as  the  Sovereign 
shall  think  meet"  to  exercise  this  jurisdic 
tion.  Elizabeth,  in  issuing  her  first  com 
mission,  appointed  eighteen  persons,  and 
this  formed  a  precedent  for  subsequent  ones. 
The  court  was  open  as  a  court  of  first  in 
stance.  It  proceeded  on  suspicion,  informa 
tion,  or  presentment.  There  was  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions  (except  for  a  short  time  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.).  Important  cases  of 
doctrine  were  decided  by  this  court ;  but  it 
also  took  cognisance  of  almost  every  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  offence.  After  existing  for  over 
eighty  years,  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1641. 

FOURTH  PERIOD:  SIXCE  1832.— Tinder  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  1840,  the  bishop  may 
issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of 
five  persons,  one  being  a  clerical  official  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clerk 
accused  of  any  grave  offence ;  if  a  primd  facie 
case  is  made  out  against  the  accused,  it  rests 
with,  the  bishop  to  take  further  proceedings  ; 
if  the  accused  plead  guilty,  the  bishop  may 
pronounce  sentence  forth  with.  Another  course 
is  for  the  bishop,  assisted  by  three  assessors, 
to  judicially  hear  and  determine  the  cause, 
and  pronounce  sentence  if  necessary.  The 
third  course  is  for  the  bishop  to  send  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Arches,  from  which  court 
appeal  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Such  archbishops  and  bishops 
as  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  to  be 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  for  hearing  such 
appeals;  but,  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1876,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
to  act  only  as  assessors. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  [1874], 
37  &  38  Viet.,  cap.  85,  enables  the  archdeacon 
or  either  of  the  churchwardens,  or  three 
parishioners  who  shall  declare  themselves 
honn  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  bishop  against 
an  incumbent.  Such  complaint  is  limited  to 
three  points  (1)  alterations  in  the  fabric  ;  (2) 
unlawful  ornaments  or  neglect  of  lawful 
ornaments  or  vestures  ;  (3)  neglect  of  rubrics, 
or  alterations  or  additions  to  rubrics.  Where 
upon  the  bishop  exercises  his  discretion 
whether  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken. 
If  the  parties  agree  to  leave  the  case  in  the 
bishop's  hands,  he  decides  the  question,  and 
there  is  no  appeal.  If  the  parties  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  bishop's  direction,  he  sends  the 
case  to  the  archbishop,  who  directs  the  judire. 
appointed  by  this  Act,  to  hear  and  decide  the 
case.  If  the  case  is  proved,  the  judge  issues 


a  monition  ;  if  the  monition  is  disobey i-d,  the 
penalty  is  inhibition  from  performing  Divine 
Service  in  the  diocese  for  a  period  not  exceed 
ing  three  months  ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  thai 
time  the  incumbent  does  not  in  writinir  un 
dertake  to  obey  tho  monition,  the  inhihitioi 
remains  in  force  for  three  years,  after  whirl 
the  benefice  of  the  defendant  becomes  vacant 
Appeal  from  this  court  lies  to  tho  .Indicia 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Tho  judg< 
of  the  court  constituted  by  this  Act  is  to  b 
either  a  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing,  o 
an  ex-judge  i.t'  one  of  the  Superior  Court? 
and  is  to  be  judire  ol  the  ju-ovinrial  courts  o 
Canterbury  and  York.  He  is  also  to 
(Mlieial  Principal  of  each  province,  as  th 
offices  become  vacant,  and  so  be  enabled  t 
pronounce  any  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in   188 
on  the  motion  of  Archbishop  Tait,  to  inquii 
into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  E< 
clesiastical  Courts,  made  tln-ir  report  in  188 
Their  recommendations  were  grouped  muli 
three  heads  :     [  1 )  Procedure  in  cases  of  mi 
conduct  and  neglect  of  duty  ;  [2]  in 
heresy  and  breach  of  ritual  ;  [:J]  gen 
miscellaneous.     The  Commissioners  felt  th 
the  offences  under  tho  first  two  hea-is  should 
regarded  under  distinct  aspects,  the  Chun 
Discipline  Act  of  1840   having  treated  the 
all  alike.     The  majority  of  the  Commismone 
were  in  favour  of  giving  the  bishop  an  al>.- 
lute    veto  upon  the  proposal  to  prosecute! 
clerk,  with  a  view  of  preventing  frivolous 
vexatious   proceedings.     The   Commission! 
also  recommended  a  different  constitution 
the  Diocesan  Court  for  ritual  qu»  stioiH  fr< 
that  for  moral  offences  :   in  th  •  latter  case  t 
bishop  and  chancellor  <>r  the  chaneellor  alor 
in  the  former,  the  bishop  with  a  legal  a 
theological  assessor,  the  1  utter  to  be  choe 
by  the  bishop  with  the  advice  of  his  dc- 
and  chapter.     An  appeal  to  lie  from  the  D 
cesan  to  the  Provincial  Court,  the  latter 
consist   (at  the  discretion  of  the  archbish( 
of  the  official  principal  alone,  or  of  the  arc 
bishop  with  the  official  principal  as  assess 
and  any  number  of  theological  assessors, : 
exceeding  five,  who  are  to  be  either  hish« 
or  university  professors.    An  appeal  to  lie  fr 
the    Provincial  Court  to  the    Crown,  wh 
shall  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  lay  jud 
learned  in  the  law,  five  being  summoned 
each   case   in   rotation,   who    are  to   decl 
themselves  members  of  theChurch  of  Knirto 
Such  is  a  short  summary  of  a  laborious; 
learned  document,  which,  it  is  needless  to  f 
has  been  subjected  to  the  most   minute 
careful  criticism  since  its  promulgation, 
is  a  large  volume,  full  of  the  most  valut 
historical    information.     The    late   lama 
Archbishop  Tait  was  largely  respon 
the  rough  draft  of  it,  and  his  death  1*  ton- 
labours  of  the  Commissioners  were  compl' 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  serious  blow. 
!••  port  has  bceii  debated  in  Convocation 
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veil  as  by  learned  adepts  in  law  and  ecclesias- 
ical  history,  and  the  impression  has,  we  be- 
ieve,  grown  ever  stronger  within  the  Church 
tself,  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  wise 
nd  j  ust  arrangement.  Among  what  is  known 
.s  the  "High  Church"  party  the  lay  judges 
•f  the  final  appeal  seem  to  be  viewed  with 
nost  disfavour.  Had  Archbishop  Tait  lived, 
n  all  probability  the  report  would  by  this 
ime,  with  whatever  modifications,  have  become 
aw.  At  present  it  has  considerable  moral 
nfluence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  wish  well 
o  the  Church  in  its  controversies,  but  no 
ttempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  law. 

Eck,  JOHANN  MAIER  VON,  born  in 
^vabiu,  November,  I486.  His  father  was  a 
icasant,  but  the  boy  was  educated  by  his 
mcle,  Martin  Maier,  a  priest.  Ji.haim 
tudied  at  Tubingen  (where  he  took  the  de 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1501)  and  Co- 
ogne,  and  afterwards  went  to  Freiburg  to 
tudy  and  teach.  In  1510  he  became  pro- 
easor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  where  he 
ived  until  his  death  in  1543.  In  1518  he 
jiened  a  dispute  with  Luther  at  Leiji/itr, 
v'hich  he  began  by  criticising  Luther's  the>.  .>. 
nd  in  which  they  debated  about  the  Pope's 
upremacy,  indulgences,  penance,  and  purga- 
<ry.  Eck  was  conquered  before  George, 
>uke  ot'  Saxony,  in  1519;  but  in  January, 
520,  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Leo  X., 
.'ho  entrusted  him  witli  the  publication  of 
;ie  Bull  Ejcsurge  Domine.  It  was  received 
•ith  such  indignation  in  the  plaees  when- 
e  attempted  to  publish  it,  that  he  escai>.  =1 
ith  difficulty,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  pub- 
sh  it  in  Ingolstadt.  He  had  in  1519  been 
n  gaged  in  a  controversy  with  Carolostadiua 
mcerning  free  will.  In  1525  Eck  pub- 
shed  the  Enchiridion  Locorum  Cotnmunium 
•/Vvr.v/.v  Lntlti  rum,  a  series  of  tracts  on  most 
f  the  subjects  contested  between  Papists  and 
lotestants,  which,  though  it  caused  much 
xcitement,  failed  to  produce  any  lasting  re- 
ilt.  In  1526,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
veen  Eck  and  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer, 
t  Baden,  in  Aargau,  which  resulted  in  the 
rengthening  of  Zwingli's  cause.  At  the 
'let  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  Eck  argued 
gainst  the  Protestant  Confession,  and  in 
341  assisted  at  a  Conference  at  Ratisbon, 
here  he  dissented  from  Pfiug  and  Groppe 
ith  reference  to  the  Union  Articles.  A 
•act  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
^hed  in  Paris  in  1543.  Among  his  other 
orks  were  two  discourses  011  the  Sacrifice 
-  the  Mass,  and  various  controversial  pam- 
ilets. 

Eclectics  [Gr.  eclego,  "to  select"].— A 
hool  of  philosophers,  which  arose  about  the 
-•ginning  of  the  third  century  at  Alexandria, 
hey  took  their  origin  from  the  heathens, 
otamon  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  days 

Augustus  and  Tibsrius,  is  received  as  their 
under.  Tired  of  the  negations  of  the 


Pyrrhonists,  he  attempted  to  gather  out  of  the 
mythologies  something  which  the  understand 
ing  could  lean  upon.  The  Eclectics  professed 
to  be  seekers  after  truth,  and,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  finding  it,  they  refused  to  accept  in 
discriminately  the  authority  of  others  without 
first  proving  it  themselves.  They  selected 
truths  from  the  teaching  of  different  philoso 
phers,  and  blended  them  together  so  that  each 
man  formed  his  own  theology.  Eclecticism 
arose  from  the  prevailing  discontent  with 
definite  schools  of  thought,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  some  way  unsatisfactory.  The  germs 
of  the  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others,  but  it  was 
formed  into  a  definite  system  by  Ammonius 
Sarcas  (A.D.  193-242),  his  contemporary,  a  sack 
1'orter  to  the  corn-ships  of  Alexandria.  The 
aim  of  the  original  Kelt  ctics  was  to  reconcile 
part  of  the  do<  trines  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Ari>totle  with  those  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  symbolised  the 
idea  by  setting  up  statues  of  Orpheus,  Pytha- 
and  our  Lord  upon  the  same  level. 


They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  pur 
pose  to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  by  means 
of  taking  away  from  Christ  ianity  all  its  most 
important  truths,  doin^  away  with  the  doc 
trines  of  inspiration,  miracles,  etc.  Out  of 
Kelectici>m  came  the  doctrine  of  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  which  was  started  by  Ammonius,  and 
developed  by  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  Al 
though  neither  of  these  systems  has  much  in 
common  with  Christianity,  the  study  of  them 
led  the  Eclectics  to  a  elo>er  acquaintance  with 
its  truths,  which  had  before  been  passed  over 
as  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  philosophers,  and 
by  this  means  some  were  brought  to  adopt 
Christianity  as  a  whole. 

The  name  has  been  applied  in  our  own  time 
to  some  members  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
who  are  unwilling  to  hold  absolutely  the 
opinions  of  any  party,  but  prefer  to  be  guided 
by  their  own  conscience  and  common  sense. 

Edhemites.  —  A  sect  of  the  Moham 
medans,  founded  by  Ibrahim  Edhem,  who  de 
vote  themselves  to  an  ascetic  life. 

Edmer,  or  Eadmer.  —  An  English  Bene 
dictine  of  St.  Saviour's  mona-tery  in  Canter 
bury,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
lastly  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  about  1120.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  time,  in  six  books,  from  1  066 
to  1122  ;  this  work  he  calls  Hiatonn  Sorm-iim, 
and  reports  at  length  the  disputes  betw«  en 
Henry  I.  and  Anselm.  Edmer  also  wrote 
the  Lives  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
several  tracts. 

Edmund,  ST.,  KING  AND  MARTYR  [b.  841, 
(L  870].  He  was  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  was  chosen  by  Offa,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  to  succeed  him.  He  landed  in  Eng 
land  in  856,  near  Hunstanton,  and  there  is  a 
ruined  chapel  in  the  little  village  of  St. 
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Edmunds,  close  by,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  him.  He  was  crowned  on 
Christmas  Day  by  Humbert,  Bishop  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  reigned  peaceably  for  fifteen 
years,  when  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  Danes,  headed  by  two  brothers,  Hingwar 
and  Hubba.  They  spent  the  winter  of  866 
in  England,  and  fortified  themselves  at  Thet- 
ford.  King  Edmund  made  a  gallant  fight 
against  them,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  and  retreated  to  Eglesdene,  now 
Hoxne,  in  the  northern  part  of  Suffolk. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and 
made  prisoner.  They  offered  him  life  and 
liberty  if  he  would  abjure  his  faith  and  rule 
under  them.  On  his  steadfast  refusal  they 
beat  him  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  bound 
him  to  a  tree  and  shot  him  to  death,  after 
which  they  cut  off  his  head  and  threw  it  into 
the  wood.  Legend  says  that  when  his  people 
took  down  his  body  from  the  tree,  they  sought 
for  his  head,  and  at  length  found  it  guarded 
between  the  paws  of  a  wolf,  who  gave  up  his 
treasure  and  then  retreated  with  doleful 
mourning.  This  story  is  often  represented 
in  mural  paintings  and  on  carved  wood  screens 
in  East  Anglian  churches.  Until  1849  there 
stood  in  the  park  at  Hoxne  a  very  ancient 
oak,  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  was 
always  regarded  with  especial  interest  because 
old  tradition  had  declared  that  this  was  the  tree 
at  which  St.  Edmund  was  slain.  That  year 
it  fell,  and  in  the  course  of  its  breaking  up  an 
arrow-head  was  found  imbedded  in  the  trunk, 
and  the  old  tradition  seemed  to  be  confirmed. 
Ho  was  buried  at  Hoxne,  and  a  little  wooden 
chapel  was  built  over  his  grave,  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Abbey.  Thirty- 
three  years  later  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Beadricesworth,  where  Sibert,  the  founder 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  had  built  a  beautiful 
church.  During  a  Danish  war  in  1010  St. 
Edmund's  body  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  legend  says  that  as  the  bones  passed 
through  Cripplegate  "the  lame  were  restored 
to  the  use  of  their  limbs."  In  1013  it  was 
carried  back  to  Beadricesworth,  and  under 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  it  still  rests ;  but  the 
name  has  been  changed  from  Beadricesworth 
to  Bury  (i.e.,  "town")  St.  Edmunds.  Cnut 
founded  a  splendid  monastery  in  memory  of 
the  martyred  king,  which  became  the  chief 
religious  centre  of  Eastern  England.  The 
shrine  of  St.  Edmund  was  visited  by  many 
royal  persons,  and  is  memorable  in  history  as 
the  place  where  the  English  barons  banded 
themselves  together  to  obtain  the  Great 
Charter  from  King  John.  This  saint  is  com 
memorated  on  Nov.  20th. 

Education. — This  word  is  derived  either 
from  edncare,  "to  bring  up," orfromedncere,  "to 
bring  out" — probably  the  former.  The  con 
sideration  of  what  man  is  will  show  what  re 
quires  to  be  maintained  and  developed  in  him. 
II  has  to  do  his  duty  in  this  world,  he  has 


both  a  physical  frame  and  intellectual  facul 
ties,  which  need  nourishment.  He  is  a  i-itizei 
of  his  country,  and  he  is  an  immortal  being 
He  has  a  soul.  To  all  these  points  it  is  need 
ful,  therefore,  that  his  education  should  bi 
directed.  But  the  Church  of  Christ  was  sc 
up  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  turning  al 
these  faculties  to  the  highest  and  nob! 
and  so  far  as  the  Church  has  been  faithful  tx 
her  trust,  she  has  followed  this  aim.  Th> 
history  of  Christianity  is  a  history  partly  o 
noble  works  done,  partly  of  high  ideals  no 
yet  fulfilled.  Consequently,  we  recognise  tha 
education  which  is  true  to  the  nature  «.i  ma; 
should  aim  at  his  eternal  and  his  bodily  heultl 
and  his  social  usef  ulness. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  th 
schools  held  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  in    Palo 
tine,  and  those  of  the  pagan  teachers  through 
out  the  Roman  Empire,  for  those  who  eoul 
afford  to  pay  [Jlur.  Pat.,  i.  73].     But   the.' 
1 1 man  schools  were  eschewed  by  Christian,- 
The  first  Christian  school  of  which   w     ha\ 
any  mention  is  the  great  Catechetical  Schoi 
of  *  Alexandria   [see  a  very  spirited  :I.V.MU 
of  it  in  Kiugsley  a  Alexandria  ami  ho-  Schools 
founded  by  PANT  v. MS  (q.v.),  and  the  ex  unp 
was  gradually  followed  in  the  iri>  it   niona 
teries  which  sprang  up  in  Christendom.    Tl 
greatest   name   in   the  history  of  medi;ev 
education  is  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne 
who  made  it  his  aim  to  refound  the  education 
institutions  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Rom* 
Empire  had  cast  down.     He  invited  Alcu 
from  England  to  take  charge  of  the  schoc 
in  his  empire.     Another  great  movement  w 
made   by  the  highly   civilised   and    refin 
Norman   race,  after   their  permanent  sett! 
ment  in  Northern  France.  The  Norman  schc 
of  Bee,  founded  by  Herluin,  had  among 
presidents  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.     The  r 
of   the   University   of   Paris    marks  a   n< 
epoch,  and  this  example  was  followed  wi  • 
brilliant  success  in  England.  The  great  pub 
schools  of  England,  beginning    with   Wi 
Chester,  were  at  first  connected  with  the  M 
of  the  University.      [\Vi.\rn  I>TKK;  P^TON.] 

The  Reformation  saw  an  active  m- 
on  behalf   of  the   education   of  the  peop 
several  of  the  noblest  of  English  schools  bei 
connected   with  the   name   of   Edward   V 
notably  the  Bluecoat  School  in  London  a 
King  Edward's   at   Birmingham.      The  1 
quests  of  the    seventeenth    and    ei 
centuries  are  full  of  gifts  for  parochial 
as  visitors  to  old  churches,  who  see  the  not 
boards  in  the  vestries  or  on  the  inside  of 
tower  walls,  will  remember.    But  in  nearly 
these  cases  the  bequest  was  limited  to 
poor  children,  the  idea  evidently  being  that 
trustees  were  to  look  out  promising  suhjei 
who  might  be  trusted  to  become  useful  im 
bers  of  the  commonwealth.     There  was 
systematic  effort  made  on  behalf  of  all. 

The   systematic  endeavour  to  edu 
whole  people  is  connected  with  the  honou 
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lames  of  Andrew  Bell  [1752-1832]  and 
roseph  Lancaster  [1771-1838],  men  of  dif- 
erent  religious  views,  and  who  must  be 
•egarded  as  honourable  rivals  in  a  noble  aim. 
iell,  though  educated  as  a  Presbyterian, 
>ecame  an  English  clergyman  and  an  Indian 
:haplain.  On  his  return  to  England  he  put 
!orth  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
'1797].  It  attracted  little  attrition  until  the 
lext  year,  when  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  Quaker, 
)ut  the  scheme  into  action  by  opening  a 
school  for  neul>  cted  children  near  his  father's 
louse  in  the  Borough  Koad,  Southwark.  It 
vas  so  successful  that  other  schools  rose,  and 
Jr.  Bell  was  backed  by  leading  members  of 
he  Church,  who  felt  that  here  was  a  duty 
vhich  the  Church  had  long  neglected,  and 
hat  education  should  have  a  religious  guid- 
tnce.  This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Society  in  1812,  while  the  Noncon- 
'onnists  funnel  another,  called  the  British 
md  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  distin 
guishing  feature  of  the  latter  being  that  the 
3ible  only  should  be  used  in  their  schools, 
ind  no  Church  formularies. 

The  foundation  in  1839  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Kilurntmn  was  a  recognition  by  the 
?tate  of  its  duty  in  this  respect.  The  prin- 
•iple  on  which  it  proceeded  was  that  of  foster- 
ng  and  eiicourairini:  existing  schools,  in- 
•pectors  being  appointed  who  should  be  of  the 
•ame  religious  opinions  as  those  taught  in  the 
•chools  they  vi>ited.  In  1846  fresh  help  was 
iffered  to  existing  schools,  though  differ*  n*  >  s 
trose  between  the  National  Society  and  the 
Tovernment  about  management,  the  latter 
Claiming  more  authority  than  the  former  was 
villing  to  concede.  The  differences  were 
lever  satis t'a< -torily  settled,  though  in  spite  of 
hem  the  schools  flourish*  d.  Then  came  the 
Conscience  ('/<(>«*>-,  which  ;tll<>we«l  any  child  to 
>e  withdrawn  by  its  parent  from  any  religious 
esson.  It  was,  however,  but  seldom  used : 
he  writer  of  this  article  for  five  years  was 
nanager  of  a  school  in  a  parish  where  there 
vere  many  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Dis- 
enters,  and  not  one  child  was  so  withdrawn. 
The  Act  of  1870  for  the  first  time  made  edu- 
ation  compulsory,  and  provided  that  where 
here  was  no  school  such  as  met  the  require- 
nents  of  the  Education  Department,  a  Board 
hould  be  formed,  which  should  be  required 
o  build  a  school.  In  Board  Schools  the 
iible  may  be  read  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
he  Board,  but  no  religious  formularies 
nust  be  taught.  The  present  conspectus  of 
he  state  of  education  in  England  is  gathered 
,romthe  Official  Year-Book  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1870  there  was  an  average 
ttendance  in  Church  of  England  Schools  of 
-44,334  children,  9,841  pupil-teachers,  944 
ssistant  teachers,  !»,ij;u  certificated  teachers; 
whereas  in  1883  the  average  attendance  of 
hildren  was  1,562,507,  the  pupil-teachers 
Lumbered  12,462,  assistant  teachers  5,884, 
ortificated  teachers  11J,201.  The  progress 


made  by  Roman  Catholic  schools  during  the 
same  period  is  as  follows  : — In  1870  they  had 
an  average  attendance  of  66,066  children ;  in 
1883  this  was  increased  to  162,310.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters  had  in  1870  an  average 
attendance  of  241,989  children,  and  in  1883 
an  average  of  373,493.  The  voluntary  con 
tributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  Church 
of  England  schools  from  1870-83  amounted 
to  .£7,269,837;  those  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  combined,  during 
the  same  period,  to  £1,905,976.  The  Board 
Schools  in  1883  had  an  average  attendance 
of  1,028,904  children. 

For  the  training  of  masters  and  mistresses 
for  Church  of  England  schools  there  are 
twenty-nine  training  colleges,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Edward,^'.,  KIM;  AM > MARTYR. — Edward 
was  the  son  of  King  Edgar,  born  about  962, 
and  baptised  by  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of 
( 'anterbury.  He  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 
His  mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  the  late  king's 
widow,  opposed  his  succession,  and  formed  a 
party  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Ethelred. 
Edward  was,  however,  crowned,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Dunstan  ruled  well,  but  only  for 
three  years.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  and 
one  day,  heinir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corfe 
( 'a>tle  in  Dorsetshire,  Elfrida's  residence,  he 
stopped  there  for  some  refreshment,  and 
while  drinking  he  was  treacherously  stabbed, 
it  is  said  by  order  of  his  mother-in-law.  She 
hail  him  buried  without  any  royal  honours  at 
Wareham.  It  is  asserted  that  many  miracles 
were  performed  at  his  grave,  and  two  years 
later  his  body  was  removed,  with  much  pomp, 
to  King  Alfred's  minster  at  Shaftesbury.  The 
name  Martyr  has  been  given  to  him  more  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  cruel  murder  than 
for  anything  which  he  specially  achieved  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  he  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  Monasticism. 

Edward  the  Confessor  [*.  about  1004, 
d.  1066],  the  younger  son  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  was  brought  up  in  Normandy  at 
the  court  of  Richard  the  Good.  He  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  Hardicanute,  on  the  English 
throne  in  1042,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  on 
behalf  of  Sweyn,  Canute's  nephew ;  but 
Edward's  claims  were  supported  and  estab 
lished  by  Earl  Godwin,  whose  daughter, 
Edith,  he  married  soon  after  his  accession. 
Edward  removed  the  Danish  Tax,  which  had 
oppressed  the  land  for  thirty-ei^ht  years,  but 
destroyed  the  popularity  which  this  would 
have  gained  for  him  by  the  favour  which  he 
showed  to  foreigners,  among  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  and  whom  he  nominated  to  all 
the  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1051  he  rejected  the  proposals 
of  Earl  Godwin  and  the  Canterbury  monks 
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for  the  appointment  to  the  Sec  of  Canterbury, 
and  nominated  one  of  his  foreign  friends  in 
stead  ;  and  added  to  the  earl's  anger  by  re 
quiring  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  citizens 
of  Canterbury  for  insults  offered  to  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders.  Godwin  and  his  son 
Harold  crossed  to  Flanders,  and  returned  in 
the  following  year  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
Harold  was  entrusted,  after  his  father's  death, 
with  the  task  of  fighting  the  Welsh,  who  had 
invaded  England  under  their  king  Gruffydd. 
The  invaders  were  beaten  back  for  the  time, 
but  reappeared  in  1062,  when  Harold  and 
Tostig  united  their  forces,  defeated  them,  and 
sent  their  leader's  head  to  the  king.  In  1065 
the  Northumbrians  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  earl,  Tostig.  Edward 
was  disposed  to  take  summary  vengeance,  but 
on  the  representation  of  the  Oxford  gemote 
that  there  was  justice  in  the  claims  of  the 
rebels,  he  promised  that  they  should  have  a 
renewal  of  Canute's  laws,  and  banished 
Tostig.  In  1060  Westminster  Abbey  was 
consecrated,  which  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
in  1049.  He  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  as  he  died  the  year  after  its  consecra 
tion.  Much  of  Edward's  life  was  devoted  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  the  government  practically  in  the  hands 
of  others.  He  was  of  too  yielding  a  disposi 
tion  to  be  well  fitted  for  his  position,  though 
he  was  much  respected  by  the  people  for  his 
piety  and  virtue.  A  full  account  of  the  prin 
cipal  events  of  his  reign  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  will  be  found  inCassell's  Dictionary 
of  English  History. 

Edwin,  KINO  OF  DEIRA  [585-633]. — One 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Old  English  mon- 
archs.  He  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Forth,  and  it  is  said  that  the  city  of  Edin 
burgh  is  named  after  him.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  far  as  this  work  is 
concerned,  is  the  history  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  PAULINUS.  His  glorious 
reign  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster,  for  he  was 
slain  in  battle  against  the  heathen  Penda. 
But  before  long  the  seed  which  he  had  sown 
brought  forth  fruit,  Christianity  everywhere 
spread  itself  over  the  north,  and  the  kingdom 
renewed  its  vigour. 

Egede,  HANS,  the  missionary  to  the 
Greenlanders,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Nor 
way  in  1686.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1707  was  ordained  priest  of  Vaagen.  He 
had  read  a  description  of  the  heathen  state 
of  Greenland,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Ber 
gen  and  Trondhjem,  proposing  to  form  an  ex 
pedition  for  its  conversion,  which  was  approved 
of;  so  in  1717  he  threw  up  his  living  and 
went  to  Bergen,  where  he  learnt  the  Green 
land  language,  and  formed  a  company  to  trade 
with  that  country,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  King  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark.  He 


finally  sailed  with  his  family  in  1721.  They 
encountered  many  dillieuhies.  The  settlers 
were  entirely  dependent  for  food  on  tin-  pro 
visions  sent  annually  from  Denmark,  and 
when  these  were  delayed  they  were  almost 
starved.  In  1728  the  Danish  Government 
determined  to  found  a  colony  there,  but  wher 
the  soldiers  arrived  they  mutinied,  and  K^vd, 
and  his  family  were  in  great  <l;m-.  r  ;  but  ir 
1731  Christian  VI..  who  hud  su 
Frederick,  recalled  all  but  those  who  ehos* 
to  remain.  This  last  eohmv  returned  t< 
Denmark.  In  1734,  Kgi-.li-.  finding  that  hi: 
health  was  failing,  applied  for  leave  to  retun 
home,  which  was  granted,  and,  after  a  dela? 
i  caused  by  the  illn.-ss  and  death  of  his  wife 
j  he  reached  Copenhagen  at  the  beginning  o 
1736.  A  seminary  for  the  Giv.nl.nid  missioj 
was  formed  there  in  17m.  and  K-vd  \v;i 
.appointed  superintendent,  with  th>  title  o 
bishop.  He  remained  here  till  1717,  and  die« 
in  1758.  He  was  the  author  of  two  work- 
Oinstaendelig  Relation  angaa>  <ir<,i, 

landske  Missions  Begi/mii  h*>\  which  was  a  his 
tory  of  his  mission,  and  1>>  n  <///////- 
nye    Perlustration,     translated    into    Enirlis 
under  the  title  of  "A  Description  of  C. 
land." 

Eicetae.— A    body    who    appear,  d  in  th 
seventh   century,   and   led   a    monastic    lif» " 
Their    worship    consisted     in    siniring    an 
dancing,    in  imitation   ot    M •>-••>    b'-i'»re  th 
Ark. 

Eichhorn,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  ; 
d.  1827],  one  of  the  most  distinguished  s-  i 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dorren/immern,  i 
the  princiiKility  of  IIohi'nl«>h.-<  MM  -in---  • 
studied  at   Gottingen  ;  he  first  beeann •  nrti 
of  the  school  at  Ohrdruff,  in    the  duchy 
Gotha,  and  in  1775  professor  of  Oriental  lai 
guages  in  the  University  of  Jena.     In   17t 
he  succeeded  Michaelis  in  a  similar  prot 
ship  at  Gottingen,  which  he  held  with  § 
reputation  till    his    death.       His    sehoiarsh 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal,  embraei! 
classical  and  Scriptural  antiquities,  philosoph 
and   a  complete   knowledge   of  ancient  ai 
modern  literature   of  all   nations.     He   w 
made  a  D.D.  in  1M1,  beeame  director  of  tl 
Royal   Scientific   Society,    and   pro-rector 
the   University   of   Gottingen   in    1813,   ai 
privy-councillor  of  justice  for   Hanover 
1819.     In   this   country  Eichhorn  is  chiel 
known  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  a  chief  of  t 
so-called  Rationalistic  school.  His  critical  wr 
ings  display  extensive  and  accurate  learnin 
His  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquit: 
and  his  bold  method  of  thought  led  him  ir. 
much  learned  and  philosophical  so 
He  held  that  all  miraculous  aj.pearanr- 
lated   in  the  Bible   were  explainable  by  t 
laws  of  nature ;  he  denied  that  the  Hebr« 
prophets   received  any   supernatural   reve 
tions,  and  looked  on  them  merely  as  <-l«-i 
people  who  could  foretell  events.      II • 
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he  authenticity  of  several  "books  in  the  Old 
Test'unent  and  some  of  the  Epistles  in  the 
S"ew,  and  regarded  the  canonical  Gospels  as 
ompilations  from  anterior  documents.  He 
vas  a  voluminous  writer,  and  he  has  left 
vorks  on  Oriental  literature,  Biblical  criticism 
.nd  philology,  histories  of  arts  and  sciences, 
>f  general  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
>f  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  and 
astly  A  research  into  the  history  of  the  House 
>f  Guelph,  in  which  he  traces  back  the  ances- 
ors  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England 
;o  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Elcliasaites. — A  sect  of  heretics,  of 
vhom  we  lind  the  first  mention  in  the  ponti- 
icate  of  Callistus  [A.D.  219-224],  They  held 
hat  plenary  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  gained 
>y  a  second  baptism  by  believers  in  a  book 
ailed  Elchasai.  This  book  declared  that  the 
ton  of  God  had  manifested  Himself  many 
imes  in  the  world  in  the  persons  of  good  nu-ii, 
he  last  manifestation  bring  in  that  of  Jesus 
,'hrist.  They  observed  the  Law  of  Moses, 
i.xcept  with  regard  to  sacrifices,  which  they 
nought  were  especially  hateful  to  God,  who 
i;id  M  nt  Christ  on  earth  in  order  to  put  an 
•nd  to  them.  It  was  believed  by  the  followers 
>f  the  sect  that  the  book  had  been  delivered 
o  a  certain  Klehasai,  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  [A.D.  100;,  by  an  angel  nil. 
nil'-s  high,  accompanied  by  a  female  form  ft' 
he  same  height,  and  that  these  were  the  Son 
•fGodandthe  II. .ly  Spirit.  The  Elchastites 
iatfd  St.  Paul,  and  thought  it  lawful  to 
•enounce  their  faith  if  it  were  nee. ->sary  for 
heir  own  safety,  and  to  invoke  salt,  water, 
•arth,  bread,  sky,  air,  anil  winds.  Some 
numgst  them  held  that  Adam  was  the  Christ, 
reated  before  all  things  ;  that  his  spirit  was 
uperior  to  the  angels  ;  that  he  descended  into 
Adam's  body,  and  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  ; 
nd  that  at  last  lie  eame  again  in  the  body 
>f  Adam,  and  was  crucified.  Many  of  their 
•pinions  were  adopted  by  other  sects,  especi- 
lly  by  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites.  The 
Slchasaites  settled  in  Palestine,  beyond  Jor- 
an.  They  had  a  great  veneration  for  the 
ounder  of  the  sect,  Klehasai,  and  his  descend- 
nts ;  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  two  sisters, 
•larthus  and  Marthana,  were  highly  iwer- 
nced  as  belonging  to  the  family.  The  sect 
3  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius, 
Cusebius,  and  St.  Augustine,  and  is  strongly 
ttacked  by  Origen. 

Elder.     [PRESBYTERIANISM.] 

•  Election. — The  doctrine  described  under 
his  name  involves  some  deep  mysteries,  such 
*  God's  eternal  immutable  decrees,  and  the 
reedpm  of  the  human  will ;  and  without 
ntering  into  minute  details  and  minor  sub- 
ivisions,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  considered 
rom  a  double  point  of  view — its  source  or 
r  minus  a  quo,  and  its  object  or  tcrinutttx  ad 
nem. 


The  first  point— its  source  or  terminus  a  quo 
— may  be  briefly  stated.  God  must  have  had 
some  distinct  purpose  in  view  when  He  made 
man,  and  that  purpose  is  in  Christian  theology 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  establish 
ment  of  intimate  communion  between  him  and 
his  Creator.  Sin,  however,  stepped  in  and  de 
stroyed  that  communion  in  its  infancy,  and 
grace  was  provided  to  restore  and  enlarge  it. 
The  Supralapsarian  view  that  God  intended 
Adam  to  fall,  even  before  He  made  him,  has 
no  direct  Scriptural  warrant.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  God 
"  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and  to' save  that  which 
was  lost,"  and  as  the  whole  human  race  may 
be  considered  as  lost  in  its  natural  condition, 
God's  evident  purpose  in  the  gift  of  His  Son, 
"  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  whole 
human  race.  The  moving  cause,  then,  of  the 
(Jo-pel,  in  all  its  parts,  is  in  God  alone;  and 
what<  \ei  I-'.;,  rtion  may  mean,  it  proceeds 
entirely  and  only  from  Him. 

In   the  next   point  to   be  considered,  the 
object  of  Election,  or  its  t<rniinux  <i'l  <i> 
variety   of  opinions  at  once   crop    up.     The 
three  chief  are  the  Calvinist  view,  the  Arniin- 
ian,  and  the  National  or  Ecclesiastical. 

The  Calvinist  view,  taking  human  nature  as 
wholly  corrupt  and  unable  to  respond  of  itself 
to  the  call  of  grace,  considers  that  God,  by 
tin-  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  eternal  decree, 
det ei-mined  that  a  certain  number  of  men 
should  answer  His  call  and  be  eternally  saved, 
while  He  left  the  vast  hulk  of  mankind  toneg- 
leet  that  call  when  heard,  or  not  even  to  hear 
it  at  all,  and  so  to  be  eternally  lost,  lit  i  MM 
arise  the  co-ordinate  theories  of  irresistible 
grace  and  of  final  perseverance,  and  the  cer 
tainty  beforehand  of  ultimate  salvation  to 
the  elect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian  view, 
maintaining  that  there  is  in  man  some  rem 
nant  of  his  original  likeness  to  God,  defaced 
indeed  but  not  destroyed,  some  latent  power 
for  good  still  left  in  his  perverted  will,  con 
ceives  that,  while  God  ordains  some  to  eternal 
life,  and  others  not,  yet  He  did  so,  not  uncon 
ditionally,  but  because  He  foresaw  the  faith  of 
the  elect,  and  also  the  unbelief  of  the  non- 
elect.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  man's  responsibility.  At  the  same  time 
both  Calvinist  and  Arminian  alike  hold  that 
the  ti-riiiiiinx  ml  quern  of  God's  election  is  the 
realisation  of  eternal  life. 

The  third  view  of  Election,  called  the 
National  or  Ecclesiastical — for  both  run  into 
•  •ach  other  and  blend — presents  a  totally  dis 
tinct  object  aimed  at  by  God's  decrees ;  or 
rather  it  reaches  the  same  goal  by  another 
road.  According  to  it,  God,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  elected  nations  or  indi 
viduals,  not  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  eternal 
life  beforehand,  but  to  the  possession  of 
privileges  which  would  lead,  when  properly 
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used,  to  the  attainment  of  it.  He  bestowed 
by  election  the  me;ins  that  would  conduce, 
in  their  use,  to  such  an  end.  Such  an  Elect  inn 
to  privileges  only,  not  results— the  results 
depending  entirely  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges — fully  preserves  and  even  empha 
sises  the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility, 
so  often  and  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  Scrip 
ture,  and  so  immutably  fixed  as  a  natural  in 
stinct  in  every  man's  individual  rnnrn'nnmiMi. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
latter  view  of  Election,  is  to  compare  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  point 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
words,  "choice"  and  "chosen,"  in  the  Old 
Testament,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in 
the  words  "  election  "  and  "  elect "  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Israelites  were  God's 
"  choice "  or  "  chosen  people "  of  old,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  God's  "election"  or 
"  elect  people  "  in  modem  times.  The  two 
are  in  the  Epistles  often  expressly  compared 
as  such.  If,  then,  the  first  were  elected  only  to 
peculiar  privileges,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  so  also  are  the  second.  An  elect  nation  in 
this  sense  has  been  succeeded  in  "  the  fulness 
of  time"  by  an  elect  Church  in  the -same 
sense,  consisting  not  of  one  nation,  but  taken 
out  of  all  nations.  The  identity  of  language 
on  this  point  employed  both  by  Moses  and 
St.  Peter  may  be  quoted  in  proof.  For 
instance,  the  nation  of  Israel  is  called  by 
Moses  God's  peculiar  "  treasure,  a  kingdom  of 

griests,  a  holy  nation ; "  but  the  Church  of 
hrist  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  as  a  "  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people."  And  in  what  respect  was 
Israel  such  but  by  the  possession  of  special 
privileges:'  In  the  same  respect,  then,  and 
for  the  possession  of  similar  though  greater 
privileges,  the  Christian  Church  occupies  a 
similar  position,  and  is  named  by  similar 
titles.  This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argu 
ment  that  in  both  cases  alike  the  election  in 
question  was  an  election  not  to  the  certainty 
of  eternal  life,  but  only  to  privileges  con 
ducive  to  its  attainment. 

Such  a  view  also  coincides  with  the  fact  that 
ancient  Israel  was  so  frequently  and  earn 
enjoined  to  use  its  privileges,  and  warned 
against  their  abuse.  Eternal  Life  was  not  a 
fixed  decree,  but  depended  on  individual  obedi 
ence.  In  the  same  way  and  under  similar  cir 
cumstances,  the  Apostles  exhort  all  Christians 
so  to  employ  the  means  of  grace  to  which  they 
have  been  specially  appointed,  as  to  ensure 
the  result  of  final  salvation  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  emphasise  the  warning  that 
privileges  by  themselves  are  not  enough,  but 
must  be  utilised,  if  the  end  for  which  they 
were  given  is  to  be  possessed.  In  support  of 
this  assertion,  without  entering  into  details 
at  large,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  striking 
fact,  that,  whenever  election  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  its  practical  issue  in 
personal  holiness  is  immediately  subjoined,  u 


fact  which  shows  that  it  is  only  the  possesaioi 

of   privil.-o    which  God's    election 

and  that  man's  us.-  «.i'  those  pri\  il<  _••  >  i>  \\h; 

God  especially  intended    in    their    i 

In  this  way  man's  responsibility  is  ; 

in  full  force-  .side  by  side  with  God's  election. 

It  has  been   said,   however,  that  if  one  te> 
of    Scripture   could  in-    i'..und   wh.  rein   God 
election  to  eternal  glory  is  stated  absolute!} 
without  reference  to  privii.  gea  u-. d  orabutt 
the  question  in  dispute  would  be  absolute! 
settled.     But  where  is  there  such  a  text  r     j 
Romans  viii.  -J1.*.  ;;o.  he  cited  in  proof,  it  may  I 
replied  that  tin-  uniform  use  of  the  aorist  ten* 
throughout  the  passage,  even  when  the  glor 
lication  of  the  elect  is  spoken  of  in  the  fin; 
clause,  seems  to  imply  that  something 
present  (fortheaorist  ten>«-  has  both  meanings- 
not  something  future,  is  intended,  e\  • 
and   present   privileges  to    the    sail 
before  and   the   saints  still  left  behind.    I 
again,  our   Lord's   words    [John   xvii.  9]  1 
pressed    into   service,  "  I    pray   not   for  tUj 
world,"  so  as  to  imply  that  the  world. 
elect  to  eternal  life,  was  outside  the 
Christ's  mission,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply — firs 
that  our  Lord,  in  the  words  quoted, 
view  at  the  time  only  the  special  woi ; 
paration  for  the  Gospel  which  the  Apostl 
were  to  carry  out,    and  therefore  made  thj 
Apostles  for  the  moment  the  exclusive  obje 
of  His  prayer;  and,  in  the  next  place,  in  tta 
twenty- first  verse  of  the  same  chap: 
in  the  course  of  the   same   pray,  r.   11     do 
pray  for  the  world,  when  He  asks  the  Fath 
that,  through  the  Apostles,  the  world  migl 
believe  that  God  had  sent  Him. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  expre 
sion  in  Acts  ii.  47,  translated  "  such  as  shou 
be  Bared,"  is  only,  in  the  original,  "  those  wl 
are  being  saved."  The  process  of  salvati< 
only  is  intended ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  t  - 
elective  decree.  Similarly,  in  Acts  xiii.  4 
the  phrase,  "as  many  as  were  ordained 
eternal  life,"  is  the  English  rendering  of 
Greek  word  that  merely  implies  actual  trai: 
ing,  such  as  would  issue  in  such  a  result,  ai 
therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctri) 
of  Election  eith«-r  way. 

Some  expressions  in  our  Lord's  discour 
at  Capernaum,  as  related  in  the  .«ixth  chapt 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  one  or  two  sinul 
expressions  elsewhere,  seem  at  fii>t  siirht 
have  a  more  unequivocal  pre-determini 
meaning.  But,  on  close  inspection,  the  wor 
in  question  seem  only  necessarily  to  me; 
that  the  preservation  of  Christ's  discipl 
was  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  His  m 
sion  to  the  world,  that  it  is  emphaticall 
though  generally,  stated  as  a  fact,  immtital 
and  fixed.  Nothing  is  necessarily  implied 
to  the  absolute  certainty  of  final  salvati 
on  the  grounds  of  God's  decree.  A  proof 
the  contrary  is  found  in  the  words,  "Ha 
I  not  chosen  you  twelve  ':  and  one  of  you  is 
devil,"  meaning  Judas  Iscariot. 
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|  In  Archbishop  Whately's  essay  on  Some 
'  Hjficulties  of  St.  Paul's  Writings,  he  naturally 
ives  the  subject  of  Election  a  prominent  place, 
ad  maintains  that  it  is  always  to  be  inter- 
reted  in  a  general  sense  of  the  whole  Chris- 
«in  Church,  just  as  all  Israel  belonged  to 
the  chosen,"  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ic  final  destiny  of  persons.  The  Epistle  to 
i  ie  Ephesians  shows  that  St.  Paul  regarded 
11  those  whom  he  addressed  as  elect,  and  he 
•11s  the  object  of  the  election — "  that  we 
iould  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,"  should 
e  instruments  and  means  to  gather  others 
ito  the  same  fold.  The  elect  have  glorious 
ights  and  privileges,  but  their  final  state 
all  depend  on  the  way  they  use  them.  He 
r;ils  particularly  with  one  passage  very  often 
uoted,  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
otter.  God  makes  one  vessel  to  honour  and 
nother  to  dishonour  ;  and  the  clay,  as  St.  Paul 
ays,  has  no  right  to  complain.  No  doubt. 
5ut  the  potter  does  not  make  any  vessel  at 
11  in  order  to  break  it.  Some  vessels  are  for 
,Teat  and  distinguished,  some  for  humblo 
nd  lowly  uses.  St.  Paul  takes  his  metaphor 
rom  Jer.  xviii.,  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 
erpreted  after  the  interpretation  of  that  pas- 
age.  Now  it  will  be  seen  there  that  the 
>rophet  represents  the  Lord,  under  the  simili- 
ude  of  a  potter,  as  >eekin^  to  fashion  Israel 
fter  His  own  will.  But  the  clay  disappointed 
he  potter.  It  failed  through  flaws  in  itself, 
herefore  lie  crushed  it  together,  and  pro- 
eeded  to  mould  it  afresh.  Even  so,  says  the 
>rophet,  God's  grace  towards  Israel  has  been 
rustrated,  therefore  He  will  break  up  the 
lation  and  carry  it  away,  in  order  that  His 
oving  will  may  be  carried  out  under  i'n  sh 
•onditions.  The  vessels  that  God  makes  in 
:Iis  Church  have,  some  high,  some  mean 
positions,  but  they  all  are  for  some  use.  As 
~ar  as  we  can  *rrt  God's  privileges  are  arbi- 
rarily  dispensed.  But  the  final  destiny  is  in 
-iis  hands ;  those  who  have  high  talents  must 
ise  them ;  so  must  the  man  with  even  one 
alent;  and  as  to  the  final  result,  the  Judge 
)f  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

The  hyper-Calvinist  doctrine  of  Election, 
!ound  in  germ  in  portions  of  the  writings  of  St. 
iugustine,  and  afterwards  elaborated  by 
Calvin,  and  still  later  by  President  Edwards, 
s  the  most  impressive  example  on  record  of 
Certain  premises  pushed  by  remorseless  and 
rresistible  logic  to  the  most  terrible  conclu 
sions.  It  is  safe  to  aflirm  that  not  even  the 
aighest  Calvinist  of  tho  present  day  could — 
iot  alone  preach,  but  even  read  without 
blenching— the  appalling  statements  of  the 
American  divine  just  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
aot  difficult  to  see  the  causes  to  which  such  a 
Codification  of  thought  and  feeling  are  mainly 
iue.  Tho  system  alluded  to  depended  not  so 
much  upon  the  literal  and  isolated  interpn  ta- 
tion  of  certain  texts,  though  that  was  neces 
sary  to  it,  as  upon  a  particular  view  of  the 
"Divine  attributes,"  and  upon  one  conception 


in  particular,  which  was  allowed  to  dwarf  all 
others,  viz.,  that  the  object  pursued  by  God 
above  all  others  is  His  own  l<  glory."  Thus 
in  an  American  cyclopedia,  published  so  late 
as  1866,  based  upon  "orthodox"  American 
divinity,  it  is  stated,  that  "  if  God  destroys 
the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  perdition  *is 
inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  His  own 
glory ; "  and  again,  Election  itself  (in  the 
Calvinist  sense)  "  was  that  all  the  glory 
might  redound  to  God's  great  and  holy 
name."  Similarly,  it  used  to  be  expected  of 
candidates  for  communion  in  certain  of  the 
American  Puritan  Churches,  that  they  should 
express  a  willingness  to  consent  to  their  own 
perdition  if  such  would  redound  to  the 
"  greater  glory  of  God ;  "  and  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
left  on  record  a  curious  proof  of  the  petrify 
ing  formalism  thence  resulting,  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  owned  a  plantation,  and  who 
refused  to  affirm  any  such  thing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  expn  >:->  >1  the  determination  to 
free  all  her  negroes  ;  this  latter  was  considered 
a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  zeal.  Under 
the  stress  of  such  conceptions  as  these,  grew 
up  a  system  the  human  heart  and  conscii  in  e 
were  unable  to  hear.  Even  then,  however,  it 
]>r<nluceil  the  rfactimiof  Unitarianism amongst 
people  and  in  places  so  wide  apart  as  l.eiieva 
and  Boston.  Our  own  Milton  is  another 
case-,  i'or  tin  re  is  im  doubt  that  he  passed 
from  Calvinism  to  Unitarianism  in  his  old 
age.  The  same  thing  occurred  amongst 
numerous  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  England,  which  are  Knitarian  to  this  day  ; 
and  tin-  ir«  neiality  ot  this  phenomenon  is  pro 
foundly  significant.  In  the  present  day  our 
fundamental  conception  of  God  Himself  is 
different.  We  no  longer  regard  the  Author 
of  salvation  as  self-se.  kinir,  but  the  very 
contrary.  Hence  chiefly  it  is,  that  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  free-will  and  Divine 
Sovereignty  ever  remains,  and  even  scientific 
theories  confront  us  with  Determinism  in  new 
forms,  the  extreme  Calvinist  form  of  the  doc 
trine  of  Election,  as  a  theological  system,  may 
safely  be  said  to  have  for  ever  passed  away. 

Eleutherius,  3ito  BISHOP  OF  TOURNAY 
[b.  456,  d.  532],  was  born  of  Christian  parents 
and  educated  by  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyoti. 
His  parents  were  banished  from  Tournay,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  the  Franks  being  as 
yet  heathens,  but  after  the  marriage  of  Clovis 
and  Clotilda  were  recalled.  Eleutherius  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Tournay  in  495,  and  im 
mediately  applied  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  idolaters  and  heretics.  He  held  a  council 
at  Tournay  in  527.  In  532  his  enemies  lay 
in  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  leaving  a  church, 
and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  caused 
his  death  soon  after.  On  his  death,  St.  Medard 
took  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Tournay  as  well 
as  Noyon,  and  presided  over  them  for  fifteen 
yars;  the  union  of  these  two  Sees  was  con 
tinued  to  his  successors.  Some  sermons  in 
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the  Bibl'wtheca  Pat  nan  are  ascribed  to  Eleu- 
therius. 

Elevation  of  the  Host.— The  lifting 
up  of  the  consecrated  broad  by  the  priest  for 
the  adoration  of  the  congregation.  It  is  ad 
mittedly  not  a  primitive  custom,  and  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  it  before  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church  to  mark 
its  abhorrence  of  the  denial  of  Tnnsubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  give  emphasis  to  its  belief  in  that 
doctrine.  In  the  Greek  Church,  alter  conse 
cration,  the  sacred  elements  are  elevated  and 
displayed  before  the  people,  the  curtains 
which  conceal  the  altar  being  drawn  aside  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  the  custom  now  to  elevate 
both  chalice  and  Host  after  con><  < -ration,  but 
formerly  only  the  Host  was  elevated.  The 
ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  elevation  as  a  signal 
to  the  congregation  to  adore,  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  France.  The  earliest  documents  in  ex 
istence  ordering  the  practice  of  elevation  are 
the  synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  do  Sulli, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1200;  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  to  the  Latin 
bishops  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  1219; 
the  decretals  of  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
constituted  the  custom  the  law  of  the 
whole  Latin  Church.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his 
Origines  Liturgica,  says  that,  although  eleva 
tion  of  the  Host  dates  from  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  not  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  or  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  Thus 
he  quotes  Bonaventure,  who  wrote  in  1270, 
giving  eight  reasons  for  elevation,  but  not 
mentioning  adoration ;  William,  Bishop  of 
Paris  [1220],  who  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung 
at  the  elevation  to  excite  the  people  to  pray, 
not  specially  to  worship;  and  Cardinal  Guido 
[1265],  who  directs  the  people  at  the  elevation 
to  pray  for  pardon.  The  Synod  of  Cologne 
[1536]  decrees  that  ''After  the  elevation  of 
the  consecrated  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord 
.  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death 
be  made  by  all  the  people,  and,  with  bodies 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  minds  raised  to 
Heaven,  thanks  be  given  to  Christ  the  Re 
deemer,  who  washed  us  in  His  own  blood  and 
redeemed  us  by  His  death."  But,  on  the 
other  side,  many  authorities,  including  Du- 
rand  [1286],  Lyndwood  [1430],  the  Synod 
of  Augsburg  [1548],  and  Cardinal  Hosius,  at 
the  Synod  of  Trent,  hold  that  elevation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Sacrament;  and  this  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  common  opinion  in  the  Roman 
Church  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Elfleda,  or  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter 
of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
dedicated  to  God  by  her  father  when  she  was 
but  a  year  old.  In  655  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  invaded  Oswy's  dominions  with  a 
formidable  army.  Oswy  endeavoured  to  pur 


chase  security  by  means  of  handsome  ; 
but  Penda  was  bent  on  battle.  Oswy  the 
implored  the  help  of  God,  promising  to  <1«  vot 
his  daughter  to  a  religious  life  in  the  event  c 
success.  He  and  a  small  band  then  met  th 
opposing  army  near  a  river  which  wa>  at  th;i 
time  overflowed.  They  fought,  ami  <  )>\\-y  w; 
victorious,  Penda  and  a  number  uf  his  .suldiei 
beiiiir  drowned. 

Kltleda  was  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  ( 
St.     Hilda,   Abbess    of    Hertsie     11  .rtlepool 
She  had  not  been  there  above  two  years  whe 
St.    Hilda   purchased  a   piece  of  ground  an 
built  a  monastery  at  Stivn.-hall,  thiny  mill 
from  York,  where  she  remained  till  her  deatl 
She  was  careful  to  instil  virtuous  and  religion 
principles  into  the  mind  of  the  younir  K.tlei 
as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  ivreiving  then 
and  with  such    success    that  her    pupil  w; 
willing  when  old  enough  to  take  the  habit  < 
her  Order,  and  upon  St.  Hilda's  death  sue 
ceeded  her  in  the  government  of  the  mona.1 
tery,  and  made  many  additions  to  it-  revenue: 
she  ruled  so  well  that  the  nun-  never  felt  tbi 
loss  of  their  former  abbess.     1  luring  her  run 
St.  Cuthbert  governed  the  s.  e  of  Lii 
which  See,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cei 
tury,  was  translated  to  Durham.     Elileda  am 
he  were  friends.  He  is  said  to  ha \<   w.,rked 
wonderful  cure  on  her  with  his  girdle.    31 
684  they  had  a  meeting  in   Coquet    Islan 
and  at  various  times  he  conferred  with  h-^ 
on  matters  concerning  her  own  spiritual  ii  • 
provement  and  the  government  of  her  mona 
tery.     Elfleda  died  in  714,  in  the  iifty-nim 
year   of  her  age,  to   the  great  grief   of  h 
nuns;  she  was  buried  in  the  church  belongii 
to  her  monastery,  which  was  plundered  «i 
destroyed   by  the   Danes.     In  the    reign 
Henry  I.  her  relics  were  discovered  amoi 
the  ruins,  and  assigned  a  place  of  honour 
the  new  church  that  was  built  there,  togeth 
with  a  monastery,  whi<  h   was  then  endow, 
and  peopled  with  Benedictine  monks,  andt" 
town  was  thenceforward  called  \Vhitby.    Sr* 
is  commemorated  on  Feb.  (Jth. 

Eligius,    ST.,  or,  as   he  is  called  by  t 
French,   St.    Eloy,    was  born    of    Christi; 
parents,  at  Chatelet,  about  the  year  ;V 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  named  Abl 
under  whose   care  he  learnt  his  trade  wt 
and  thoroughly.      He  was  >,  nt  by  his  mast 
to  France,  where  he  became  known  to  Bob! 
treasurer  to  the  King  Clotaire  II.,  who  w 
so   struck  by  the  workmanship  of    a   shri 
Eligius  had  made,  that  he  recommended  hiii. 
his  royal  master.     From  that  time  he  was  o 
of  the  most  favoured  members  of  the  Fren< 
court,  and  within  a  very  short  time  was  ma 
Master  of  the  Mint.  His  piety  and  consiate 
life  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruption  of  t 
court  won  the  admiration  of  the   Kinir,  w 
showered  gifts  upon  him.      Eligius  was  of 
very  generous  disposition,  and  spent  most 
his  income    in   paying  th*   ransom 
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iiturtunate  creatures  who  had  been  slaves.  He 
ally  gave  away  alms  arid  food  at  his  house, 
i.-pensing  his  bounty  with  his  own  hands ; 
ideed,  it  became  a  saying  amongst  the  in- 
abitants  of  the  town,  "  If  you  want  Eligius's 
ouse,  go  into  that  part  of  the  street  where 
•iere  is  a  crowd,  and  you  will  find  it."  He 
Lways  lived  very  simply  himself,  in  order 
i;it  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  away, 
n  628  Clotaire  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
is  son  1 '  iirobert,  whose  respect  for  Eligius 
,-as  so  great  that  he  asked  his  advice  in  all 
latters  of  state,  and  doubled  the  gifts  that  had 
een  bestowed  by  his  father.  By  this  means 
lligius  was  able  to  carry  out  a  scheme  that 
ad  for  a  long  time  been  near  his  heart,  that 
f  building  and  endowing  a  religious  house. 
'ho  first  he  built  wa.-at  a  place  called Solignac, 
na  site  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
ung.  Dagobert  also  gave  him  a  house  in 
'aris,  which  he  fitted  up  as  a  nunnery.  The 
tury  goes  that,  alter  having  drawn  his  plans 
nd  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mona>t<  ry  at 
'olignac,  he  found  that  the  piece  of  land  on 
.'hich  the  house  would  stand  exceeded  by 
ust  one  foot  the  amount  specified  by  the 
:ing.  Ho  set  oif  immediately  for  the  court 
'>  express  his  regret,  and  to  offer  to  rearrange 
he  plans.  Dan-<>b>  rt  was  so  struck  by  his 
xtreme  honesty  that  he  ordered  the  gift  to 
>e  doubled.  During  all  these  years  Kli-ius 
vas  only  in  deacon's  orders;  but  in  6W>  the 
inited  Sees  of  Noyon  and  Tournay  falling 
•acant,  ho  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
)isho])ric.  He  was  ordained  priest,  but 
>egged  that  he  might  be  allowed  two  years 
n  which  to  live  alone  and  prepare  himself 
or  such  a  task.  About  this  time  his  friend 
nd  pupil,  St.  Ouen,  was  appointed  Bishop 
>t'  Rouen,  and  they  were  consecrated  together 
n  that  city  in  the  yea*-  640.  The  inhabit- 
.nts  of  Noyon  were  hardly  civilised,  and 
nost  of  them  were  still  heathens.  It  was 
lecessary, therefore,  that  the  bishop  appointed 
o  govern  them  should  be  earnest,  diligent, 
-nd  capable  of  much  work.  After  his  con- 
ecration  he  went  to  Paris  to  take  leave  of 
he  King  and  the  Court,  by  whom  he  had 
>een  treated  with  such  kindness,  and  then 
vturned  to  Noyon  to  devote  himself  to  the 
luties  of  his  See.  After  labouring  without 
est  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  died  on  Dec. 
st,  659,  aged  seventy-one. 

Eliot,  JOHX,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indians," 
vas  born  in  Essex  in  1604.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
>>y  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
-fterwards  became  usher  in  a  school  near 
vhelmsford.  The  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
looker,  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  Eliot, 
Adopting  his  principles,  was  obliged  to  emi 
rate,  and  he  went  to  America  in  1631.  Here 
"•married,  and  >,-tt led.  as  the  minister  of  a 
'nail  conifn-gMtion,  at,  K'oxbury.  He  became 
nterested  in  the  Indians,  and  having  learnt 


their  language,  began  to  teach  them  at  New 
ton  in  1646.  He  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  gradually  made  his  way,  so 
that  the  first  Indian  church  was  built  at 
Natick  in  1660,  and  by  1674  there  were 
seven  "  praying-towns  "  in  Massachusetts. 
During  these  years  he  underwent  great 
physical  and  mental  labour,  but  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  in  1690. 

His  name  is  reverenced  more  than  any 
other  in  New  England,  and  in  his  native 
country  he  was  much  honoured.  Baxter  says 
of  him,  "There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom 
I  h'.noiired  above  him." 

He,  together  with  Richard  Mather  and  Mr. 
Welde,  brought  out  in  1640  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  now  known  as  the  "New  England 
V»  rsion  of  the  Psalms,"  which  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  North  America.  He  trans- 
lated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language  for 
hi>  convert.-,  c<impns<d  an  Indian  grammar, 
and  is  the  author  of  Tin  Jl<i,-,nt»iy  of  the 
Thi-  Ijtrnic  MtiinHjuticiit  i  if  Qotpel 
/»//  tin'  ()<•<!  D«t  net's  of  Councils,  Thr 
i,  etc. 


Elizabeth,  ST.,  daughter  of  Alexander 
II.  of  Hungary,  was  born  in  1207.  She  was 
in  her  inlancv  contracted  in  marriage  to 
Lewis,  the  son  of  Herman,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia  and  1I<—  >,  and  at  four  years  of  an. 
waa  tent  to  that  court  to  be  brougnl  up.  She 

was  remarkably  pious  from  her    very   cradle, 

and  on  this  account  her  future  mother-in-law 
took  a  dislike  to  her,  and  urged  that  she 
should  either  be  sent  back  to  Hungary  or 
married  to  some  nobleman.  When  the 
princess  was  nine  years  old,  Herman  died,  and 
the  government  pas.-ed  to  his  widow  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  Landgrave;  and 
the  taunts  and  trials  to  which  she  was  sub 
jected  were  increased.  When  Elizabeth  was 
fourteen,  Lewis  returned  home,  after  along 
absence  for  his  education;  he,  too,  was  re 
markable  for  his  piety,  and  naturally  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  his  princess.  The  young 
couple  were  married  with  much  pomp,  amid 
public  rejoicings.  Elizabeth  chose  as  her 
spiritual  director  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  holy 
and  learned  man.  With  her  husband's  con 
sent  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her 
devotions,  and  in  working  for  the  poor;  she 
wore  the  plainest  raiment,  and  ate  none  but 
the  simplest  food.  In  1225,  when  there  was 
a  terrible  famine  in  Germany,  she  exhausted 
the  treasury  in  order  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor.  She  founded  two  hospitals,  in  which 
she  ministered  herself  to  the  sick  and  dis 
tressed.  Her  husband  started  to  accompany 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
died  of  fever  on  the  road.  The  inhabitants 
of  Thuringia  accused  Elizabeth  of  squander 
ing  the  public  revenues,  and  they  drove  her 
and  the  infant  Landgrave  Herman  from  the 
castle  of  Marburg,  and  made  Henry,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Landgrave,  their  prince. 
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Ultimately  justice  was  done  to  her,  and  she 
was  restored  to  her  castle  and  dowry;  the 
latter  she  henceforth  devoted  to  the  poor,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  priest,  Conrad,  who 
had  followed  her  in  her  misfortune,  she 
hound  herself  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscan < 
to  observe  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  She 
then  retired  to  a  small  house  near  the  castle, 
and  maintained  herself  by  spinning  coarse 
wool.  She  died  Nov.  19th,  1231,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  wat 
canonised  by  Civ-ury  IX.  in  123/5,  and  her 
relics  were  translated  in  1236  by  Siffrid, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  presence  of 
her  children  and  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
(who  with  his  own  hands  placed  a  golden 
crown  on  her  gravo),  and  many  princes, 
archbishops,  and  other  prdat.  s.  Many  stories 
are  current  of  remarkable  cures  effected 
through  tin-  invocation  of  this  saint,  and 
the  nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
chose  her  for  their  patroness,  being  sometimes 
known  as  "  the  nuns  of  St.  Elizabeth." 

Ely.— The  cathedral  church  of  Ely  owes 
its  foundation  [about  673]  to  St.  Etheldreda, 
the  Queen  Abbess  of  the  monastic  institution 
which  bore  her  name.     [ST.   ETHELDHRDA.] 
St.  Etheldreda's  church  was  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  one  which  had  previously  existed  and  had 
been    destroyed   in  the   wars   between   East 
Anglia  and  Mercia.     For  two  centuries  it  re 
mained  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  till  about  870 
it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Danes.     A  hundred 
years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  century  after 
that,  Ely  became  the  scene  of  the  last  gallant 
resistance  that  was  offered   by  Englishmen 
under   Hereward  "the   Wake,"   to  William 
the  Conqueror.     It  was  gradually  built  up  by 
the  labour  of  succeeding  ages,  and  the  features 
of  constructive  art  which  were  piled  upon  each 
other  in  all  the  happy  harmony  of  incongruous 
details  only  heighten  the  picturesqueness  of 
the    mass.     In   the  nave  and  transepts  are 
found  the  hand  of  the  Norman.     These  were 
planned  and  carried  out  by  Abbot  Simeon,  who 
died    in    1093,   and    Abbot    Richard,   whose 
successor,  Hcrvey,  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Ely  m  1109,  under  whom  the  western  trtn>r pt 
was   commenced,    the    two  upper   stages  of 
which,  together  with  the  western  tower,  are 
examples  of  the  Transition  period,  and  were 
built,  under  Bishop  Riddell  and  William  the 
Englishman,  between  1169  and  1185.     In  the 
porch  and  presbytery  is  to  be  seen  the  per 
fection  of  the  Early  English  style.     Bishop 
Eustace  [11 97-8]  is  said  to  have  "built  from  the 
foundation  the  new  Galilee  of  the  church  of 
Ely,  towards  the  west,  at  his  own  cost."     Some 
say  that  the  work  is  too  fine  for  so  early  a 
period,  and  that  the    "Galilee   towards   the 
we§f  "  meant  the  northern  half  of  the  western 
transept    (now   lost)  ;    but   Sir   Gilbert  Scott 
inclines  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  present 
western  porch.     It  was  called  by  its  builders 
the  Galilee,  because  as  Galilee  was,  of  all  the 


Holy  Land,  the  position  most  remote  froi 
Jerusalem,    so   is   this   part   of   the    Imildin 
farthest      removed      from      the     sanctuan 
[GALILEE.]     In  tin-  thirteenth  centui -\ 
Hugh  de  North  wold    [lL':;i  :>*\  cai 
the  magnificent  extension  of  the  eastern  an 
of  the  church,  with  its  unusually  L  .1 1  \  1 1  i  f  <  .riui 
storey.     In  the  fourteenth  century  ^ 
the   Lady-chapel  and  central  octagon.     XL 
foundation-stone  of  the   former   was  laid  i 
1321  by  the  sub-prior.  Alan  de  WalMnghan 
The  octagon  was  built  in  r.  place  th 
tower,  which  had  fallen  soon  after  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Lady-chapel,  h  i>  unique  i 
its  design  among  English  media-val  buildings 
both  it  and  the  Lady-chapel  are  pur,-  >p, •,-imor 
of  the  Decorated  style,  and  were  designed  I 
Walsingham,    to    whom    also    we    - 
beautiful  stall  work.     The  chapels  of  Bisho 
Alcock  [1488]  and  Bishop  West  [15:;; 
the  Late  Perpendicular  style. 

In  1843  Dem  1  t  on  foot  a  nuw 

merit   fur    the    restoration    of    the    cathedra 
which   was   commenced   in    is-lo.   under  tl 
guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  and  in  187: 
after  an  outlay  of  £70,000,  a  greal  festival  w; 
held  on  the  twelve-hundredth  anni\. 
the   foundation    of    the   cathedral.     <>n  th 
occasion  Bishop  llamld  Brown.-  I'd. 
to  his  diocese,  having  been  translated  1    \\'ir 
Chester. 

The  income  of   the  See  is  £5,500.    Tl 
cathedral   chapter  consists   of  the   dean,  s: 
canons  residentiary,    four    arch 
twenty-four  honorary  canons. 

LIST  OP  BISHOPS  OF  ELT. 


Accession.                                  Arrpsain 

Hen*   .        .        .1109 
Nigel     .        .        .11:0 

James  Stanley         ]5< 
Nicolas  West            15 

Geoffrey  RM.lell  .     1174 

Thomas  Goodric      IS 

William      Long- 
champ        .        .     ]]^> 

Thomas  Thirll.y       15. 
Richard  Cox 

Eustace        .        .     1198 

Martin  Heaton         16< 

John  Pherd  .        .     1220 

Launcelot     An- 

Geoffrey  de  Bur?h    1225 

drewes       .             Ifi 

Hugh  Norwold     .     1229 

Nicolas  Felton         16 

William    de    Kil 

John  Buckeridge      16 

kenny        .        .    u.v, 
Hiiirh  Belsham     .     l-j:,7 

Fnmris  White           1«: 
Matthew  Wrrn         16: 

John  Kirl.v           .     1286 
William  de  Ludo 

Benjnmin  Lunoy       16» 
Peter  (iunning          16* 

Ralph  Walpole     .     !:*'!» 

Francis  Tumor        16: 

Robert  Orford      .     1302 

Simon  Patrick 

John  Keeton        .     ]:;i'» 

John  Moore              17* 

John  Hotham      .     1316 
Simon  Montacute    1337 

William  Fleetwo 

Thomas  Green         17: 

Thomas  de  Lisle  .    1345 

Robert  Butts           17: 

Simon  Langham  .     1362 

Thomas  Goorh          17- 

John  Barn  et          .     1  ::•;»; 

Matthias  M 

Thomas  Anindel     1374 

Edmund  Keene    .    17 

John  Fordham     .     1388 

James  Yorke        .    17 

Philip  Morgan      .     1  u«l 

Thomas  Dninpi- 

Lewis  of  Luxem 

Bowyer  E.  Sj.arke    18 

burg            .         .     ]tfs 
Thomas  Bonrchi  r  1  !  t.", 

Joseph  Allen        .    18- 
Thomas  Turton    .    18 

William  Gray 

Harold  Brmvno    .     1s 

John  Morton        .     1479 

James     Russell 

John  Alcock         .     1486 

Woodford.        .    1s 

Richard  Redmau  .     1501 

Ember  Days.—"  The  Ember  Pays  •. 

the  four  seasons  beinc:  the  Wednesday,  Fi 

day,  and  Saturday  aft.  r  the  Fir>t  Sunday 
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..ent:  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  September  14 
md  December  13"  [Prayer  Book].  Some 
mve  been  of  opinion  that  the  Church,  in 
his  institution,  designed  to  copy  the  example 
>f  the  Synagogue,  which  regularly  observed 
'our  fasts  in  the  year — viz.,  in  the  fourth, 
ifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  This  would 
mply  the  observance  of  these  days  to  be  of 
ipostolical  tradition,  for  it  is  much  more  pro- 
>able  that  those  first  founders  of  Christianity, 
,vho  were  originally  Jews,  should  have  com- 
nunicated  some  of  the  customs  of  that  people 
o  the  Church,  than  that  the  same  should  be 
lone  by  later  pastors.  The  name  is  supposed 
)y  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  quatuor 
empora,  "four  seasons,"  by  others  to  be  from 
\nglo-Saxon  t/ nib  ran,  "  a  recurrence."  There 
ire,  at  any  rate,  four  of  these  fasts,  one  for  each 
;eason,  in  order  that  every  season  of  the  year 
nay  be  sanctified  by  that  holy  practice.  The 
"onnection  of  Ordination  with  these  seasons 
s  probably  a  second  thought;  the  Church, 
mving  the*  four  fasts  already,  judged  it  well 
;o  place  the  Ordination  in  so  solemn  a  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  Church  at  these  stated 
lines  is  to  engage  all  her  children  in  prayer, 
•'asting,  and  such  other  good  works  as  may 
prevail  with  the  Almighty  to  provide  the 
iock  of  Jesus  Christ  with  able  and  virtu- 
jus  pastors,  so  that,  instead  of  laughing  at 
;he  ignorance  of  some  already  entrap, •'!  in  the, 
ministry,  or  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  such 
if  them  as  really  disgrace  their  character, 
we  may  pursue  the  more  excellent  way  of 
begging  of  God  the  reformation  of  the  latter 
md  illumination  of  the  former,  and  offer  our 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  that  the  bishops 
may  be  directed  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are 
to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders,  and  that  none 
may  enter  on  the  weiirhty  obligation  of  the 
?acred  ministry  but  such  as  are  resolved  to 
ict  up  to  and  teach  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
?uch  as  have  learnt  true  Christian  morality, 
md  whose  lives  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
persuasive  to  the  practice  of  what  they  teach. 

Emblem. — A  visible  and  ornamental 
'ymbol  of  some  spiritual  thing,  or  of  some 
great  truth  of  Christianity.  "The  use  of 
emblems,"  says  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  his 
work  on  f// >/>•>•/,,•>..  tliir  Structure,  etc.,  "under 
which  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled 
from  the  heathen,  while  they  were  presented 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  probably 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself;  and  the  fancy  of 
pious  persons  has  continued  it  to  the  present 
day,  many  particular  emblems  having  been  so 
generally  and  almost  universally  used  as  to 
have  boen  interwoven  almost  with  the  very 
external  habit  of  the  Church  itself.  Among 
the  most  apt  and  venerable  may  be  mentioned 
the  Trine  Compass  (as  it  is  called  by  Chain  ,r  . 
or  a  circle  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
triangle,  denoting  the  co-equality  and  co- 
eternity  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the 
ever  blessed  and  glorious  TRINITY  :  the 


Hand  extended  from  the  clouds  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  for  the  FIRST 
PERSON  in  the  Trinity;  the  Lamb  trium 
phant,  the  fish,  the  Pelican  wounding  her 
own  breast  to  feed  her  young,  and  others, 
for  the  Son  of  God,  JESUS  CHRIST  our  Lord ; 
the  Dove  for  the  HOLY  GHOST.  The  Chalice, 
receiving  the  blood  of  a  wounded  Lamb,  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist  ;  the  Phoenix,  rising  from 
the  flames,  for  the  Resurrection  ;  the  Cross, 
for  the  Christian's  life  of  conflict ;  the  Croicn, 
for  his  hope  of  glory.  All  these  are  beauti 
fully  significant,  and  are  very  innocent  in 
their  use,  as  well  as  pious  in  their  intention. 
...  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  simple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of  the 
thing  itself.  In  theology,  there  is  another 
reason  why  this  should  be  avoided,  for  when 
we  attempt  a  representation  of  any  object  of 
Christian  worship,  we  too  nearly  fall  into 
idolatry.  Hence  the  cross  is  admissible  where 
the  crucifix  is  not ;  and  the  not  unfrequent 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which 
the  FATIII  u  is  represented  as  a  man.  support- 
ting  the  Loan  ,h  si  s  on  the  cress.  i>  Chocking 
to  the  reverent  eye.  For  the  like  r,  a  sons, 
the  representation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
under  the  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring  blood 
into  four  cups  placed  to  receive  it  is  very 
objectionable.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  emblems,  they  still  afford  very  happy 
ornament  for  churches  and  church  windows, 
especially,  perhaps,  for  painted  windows.  In 
the  primitive  Church  pious  people  sometimes 
carried  them  on  their  persons.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which  we 
ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we  may 
employ,  of  which  latter  we  may  name  the 
dove,  the  fish,  the  ship  borne  along  by  a  full 
breeze,  and  the  anchor." 

There  has  often  been  a  tendency,  among 
Jews,  heathens,  and  Christians  also,  to 
turn  symbols  into  images  or  actual  fetishes  ; 
thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Cross,  from 
being  the  emblem  of  the  life  and  death  of 
God  for  man,  became  an  object  of  worship  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  Glossary,  p.  149,  gives 
particulars  of  some  of  the  symbols  used  in 
the  vestments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  : 
"For  the  Pope  the  usual  emblem  is  a  triple 
cross  and  cross  keys ;  an  archbishop,  a 
crozier ;  a  bishop,  a  pastoral  staff ;  an  em 
peror,  a  sword  and  orb.  witli  a  cross  ;  a  king, 
one  or  two  sceptres  and  sometimes  a  sword ; 
an  abbot,  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  book;  a 
pilgrim,  a  staff  and  a  shield ;  a  monk,  a 
book  ;  a  hermit,  a  book,  rosary,  and  staff ; 
priest,  a  chalice  with  the  blessed  Sacrament ; 
deacon,  the  book  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  sub- 
deacon,  chalice  and  cruets ;  acolyths,  a  candle  ; 
lectors  and  exorcists,  books ;  ostiarii,  a  key  ; 
knights,  a  sword ;  all  ecclesiastics  who  have 
written,  with  books  in  their  hands." 
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The  following  are  the  emblems  of  the 
Apostles  : — St.  Peter,  a  gold  and  silver  key, 
also  a  book ;  St.  Paul,  a  sword  and  a  book  ; 
St.  Andrew,  a  cross  like  the  letter  X;  St. 
James  the  Great,  a  sword  and  book,  also  a 
pilgrim's  staff  and  shell ;  St.  John,  a  chalice, 
with  a  small  dragon,  a  caldron,  also  an  eagle ; 
St.  Philip,  a  spear,  also  a  cross  ;  St.  Bartholo 
mew,  a  flaying  knife,  and  skin  on  his  arm  ;  St. 
Matthew,  a  spear,  also  a  carpenter's  square ; 
St.  Thomas,  a  dart ;  St.  James  the  Less,  a 
club ;  St.  Matthias,  an  axe ;  St.  Simon,  a  saw  ; 
St.  Jude,  a  halberd. 

The  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  were  not 
originally  those  which  are  now  universally 
adopted,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  Christian  emblems  before  the  fifth 
century.  The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  Gospels, 
and  are  often  so  found  in  very  early  Christian 
art.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legend 
ary  Art,  says  that  the  connection  between  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of  St.  John  was 
noticed  as  early  as  the  second  century,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
descriptions  of  the  beasts  in  the  records  of  these 
visions.  The  first  representations  of  the  four 
beasts  are  found  in  the  fifth  century,  and  later 
still  the  application  was  made  of  each  symbol 
to  one  of  the  four  writers.  St.  Matthew  is 
represented  with  the  face  of  a  man,  because 
his  Gospel  gives  Christ's  human  genealogy ; 
St.  Mark  is  the  lion,  as  showing  His  roval 
dignity ;  St.  Luke  is  the  ox,  because  he 
dwells  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  Priest  and 
Victim  ;  "  and  St.  John,  the  eagle,  teaches  of 
our  Lord's  Divine  nature. 

Emerson,    RALPH   WALDO  [b.    1803,  d. 

1882],  a  philosophical  writer  of  America,  born 
at  Boston  of  an  old  English  stock,  who  had 
come  thither  170  years  before.  His  second 
Christian  name  came  from  Rebecca  Waldo, 
whose  family  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  in 
the  Waldensian  valleys,  which  Milton  has  so 
nobly  commemorated,  and  who  married  one  of 
Emerson's  ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  cen 
tury.  He  was  "  a  Protestant  of  Protestants," 
he  used  to  say.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
young,  Emerson  was  in  straitened  means.  In 
1829  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  a  Unit 
arian  Church  at  Boston,  but  its  forms,  though 
fewer  than  in  most  religious  bodies,  were 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Even  the  Commu 
nion  Service,  in  its  least  sacramental  interpre 
tation,  seemed  to  him  to  militate  against 
spirituality,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
1832,  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  his  con 
gregation.  He  continued  to  preach,  however, 
for  five  or  six  years  longer,  but  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  public  prayer  came  upon  him.  One 
man  offering  prayer  vicariously,  he  thought, 
\v.i-  a  form  likely  to  deaden  the  spirit,  and  in 
1838  he  finally  ceased  preaching.  He  told 
his  friends  that  henceforth  he  must  find  his 
pulpit  only  on  the  lecturer's  platform;  "it 


was  the  most  flexible  of  all  organs  of  opinion 
he    said.     In    those    years    he   travi  ll.-il 
Europe,  and  made  acquaintance  with   thr« 
iin  n  from  whom  he  said  he  learned  much 
S.   T.   Coleridire,    Wordsworth,    and    < 'arlyl 
The  last-named  was  eight  years  his  senia 
K.  turning  home,  he  settled* at  Concord,  tl 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  lived  a  qui< 
peaceful,    religious    life.     He    opened    ea< 
mornin.ir  with   prayer  and   ivadinir  of   Plat 
or  some  other  \>»«}<    "dear   t<>   the  Mornin 
Muse;"    then    gardened    or    "improved    1 
Plaything,"    i.e.    forty    acres    of    woodhu 
which  he  had  bought,  and   in   which  lit-  d 
lighted   to  use   his   hatch  it    aw; 

thickets  to  make  new  views.      In  his  hours 
study  he  pn  -pan-d  the   lectures  which.  \vh- 
delivered,  charmed  all   ears.      "  I  have  lieu 
great  speaker.-,"  .-aid  Mr.  .1.  R.  Lowell,  "b 
never  any  that  so  moved  and  pcrsu  < 
as  he."     In    IM7  he  paid  his  second  visit 
England,  and  delivered  here  his  1< 
representative  men.      For  the   iv>t,   his  li 
was   uneventful   to  the   end,  and  his   dea 
peaceful  as  his  life. 

His  eloquence  and  his  personal  piety  ma 
hii  lectures  immensely  popular,  but  probal 
Emerson   will    hardly    live    as    an   oriirii 
thinker.    He  was  a  disci  pie  of  Coleridge  and 
Kant,  accepting  from  them  the  a  priori  theo^ 
respecting  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  t* 
objects  of  which  we  are  able  to  t.i 
He  did  not  cany  their  principles  on  to  a:-« 
fresh  light,  but  he  cloth' d  his  ideas. in  3 
and  poetic  language.     1 1  •   was  a  1 1  a  ascender* 
alist,  in  that  he  did  not  place  his  tir-t  pri 
ciples,   as  did    Locke    and    his   disciples, 
operations  on  the  will— a  philosophy 
tion,  experience,  acquisition — but   placed 
motive  outside  the  exp>  ri<  n<.  ,   hoi, 
intuition,  and  not  experience,  is  the  true  gvjjl 
of  life.    This  is  the  basis  of  ( '.il, -ridge's  Chi  • 
tian  philosophy,  only  Emerson  stops  short 
his  view,  and  does  not  trace  intuition  or  c( 
science  to  a  personal  (Jod.     II. •  i<  a  Panthei 
But  he  was  a  great  teacher  notwithstandii 
and  though  he  did  not  point  to  the  source 
all  good,  he  at  least  taught  us  to  admire  a 
love  the  <ro.,d  itself.      We  entirely  adopt  t 
fine  words  of  an  appreciative  critic  of  Em' 
son,  who  says,  "  Emerson  remains  among! 
most  persuasive  and    inspiring  of  those  w 
by  word  and  example   rebuke   our  despot 
ency,  purify  our  sight,  awaken  us  from  t 
deadening  slumbers  of  convention  and  c< 
formity,  exorcise  the  fostering  imps  of  vani 
and  lift  men  up  from  low  thoughts  and  sull 
moods  of  helplessness  and   impiety"   [Jo 
Mori.  y.  in  his  introduction  to  Emerson's  c 
lected  works,  1884]. 

Eminence.— The  title  of  a  cardinal.  T 
distinction  of  F.m'uioice  is  tolerably  ancie 
and  is  frequently  given  to  the  Italian  l>ish< 
by  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  it  had  gro' 
into  disuse,  and  the  cardinals  were  iusti 
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.ddressed  as  Most  Illustrious,  or  Your  M<>*t 
•  us  Lordship.  But  in  1630  Pope  Ur- 
>an  VIII.,  not  considering  this  title  pro- 
>ortionate  to  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
mblished  a  Bull,  ordaining  that  all  persons, 
xcepting  crowned  heads,  should  in  future 
rive  the  title  of  Eminence  to  the  cardinals, 
vith  a  strict  prohibition  of  its  use  towards 
,ny  other  person  with  the  exception  of  the 
vlaster  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

Encaenia  Ecclesiarum.    [WAKE.] 

Enchiridiuni. — The  same  as  the  MANUAL 
q.v.]. 

Encratites.— Heretics  who  appeared  in 
he  second  century,  and  who  are  said  by 
renajus  to  have  been  followers  of  Saturninus 
nd  Marcion,  and  afterwards  to  have  put 
hemselves  under  the  leadership  of  Tati.ui. 
?hey  held  a  form  of  Gnosticism,  practising 
specially  mortification  of  the  body,  and 
tence  is  derived  the  name  Encratites, 
ontrollers."  Tatiaii  wrote  a  book  called  de 
'^erfectione  Kalcuttn'c*,  in  which  In-  reproi  nt- 
he  Mosaic  Law  and  marriage  as  the  work  of 
he  devil.  Epiphanius  gives  the  chief  doc- 
rines  of  the  Km  ratites  as  follows: — [1]  That 
here  are  principalities  in  the  heavens,  and 
devil  enemy  to  the  true  God,  independent  of 
lim,  and  arbitrary  in  his  conduct ;  ['2\  that 
leople  ought  to  avoid  marriage,  eat  nothing 
hat  had  lii'e  in  it,  nor  drink  any  wine;  [3] 
hat  water  only  should  be  used  in  the  Holy 
•ommunion,  and  for  this  reason  th>  Kncrat- 
tes  were  called  Hydroparastatae.  Epiphanius 
ays  that  in  his  time  they  lived  in  great 
lumbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and 
rulatia. 

Encyclical. — A  circular  letter  written 
>y  the  Pope,  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
•ishops  of  his  communion,  condemning  errors, 
;iving  instruction,  etc.  In  earlier  times 
he  word  was  used  in  a  fuller  sense  for 
ny  letter  passed  round  among  the  clergy. 

Encyclopaedists.— A  name  given  to 
hose  persons  who  compiled  a  work  which 
hey  simply  called  IS Eneyclopedie,  as  Rome 
ailed  herself  The  City,  and  as  the  lie  volution 
f  1789  is  called  The  Revolution.  The  book  has 
xercised  such  a  powerful  effect  on  religious 
'pinion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
ccount  of  it  here.  About  1748,  Chambers  is 
English  Encyclopedia  was  translated  into 
talian,  and  began  to  make  an  impression  in 
"ranee.  Some  bookseller,  scenting  a  profitable 
peculation,  proposed  to  Diderot  [DIDEROT]  to 
nake  a  French  translation  :  he  undertook  the 
ask,  but  soon  discovered  the  incomplete- 
iess  of  the  work,  and  conceived  the  idea 
•f  supplanting  it.  He  determined  to  make 
'ut  an  inventory  of  all  human  sciences,  to 
Assemble  and  classify  in  one  immense  deposi- 
ory  all  human  knowledge,  every  result  of 
>rogress  and  civilisation.  But  notwithstand 


ing  his  courage  and  his  prodigious  facility, 
he  found  he  must  have  a  coadjutor  in  so  im 
portant  a  work,  and  he  proposed  to  his  friend 
D'Alembert  to  share  with  him  the  crushing 
burden  of  his  wonderful  undertaking.  In 
sensibly  the  idea  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
two.  Diderot  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  the 
work  in  Nov.,  1750,  and  meanwhile  D'Alem 
bert  penned  the  preface,  which  was  much 
commended  by  Voltaire.  The  two  authors 
then  called  in  the  aid  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  France.  Diderot  undertook  the  important 
part  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  of  the  general  co 
ordination  of  all  the  materials  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  common  reservoir ;  D'Alembert, 
the  most  noted  mathematician  of  his  day, 
undertook  the  mathematical  sciences.  Voltaire 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  the  coming  Etn-y- 
cluftiilu-  to  such  purpose  that  he  secured 
the  best  men  under  its  banner.  Rousseau 
undertook  music;  and  among  the  branches 
which  were  confided  to  specialists  were 
natural  history,  theology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
morals,  jurisprudence.  },,  laMry,  elementary 
sciences,  fortification  and  military  tactics, 
stone-cutting,  gardening,  hydraulics,  anatomy 
and  psychology  ;  surgery,  medicine,  architec 
ture,  clock-making,  and  astronomical  instru 
ments ;  painting,  sculpture,  and  enu-raving  ; 
liramrnar  tod  philology.  Di'lerot  himself  was 
a  man  of  astonishing  power;  his  capacity 
for  learning  was  unbounded;  he  could  in  a 
moment  bring  his  thoughts  from  the  highest 
metaphysics  to  the  workshop  of  the  joiner. 
He  was  extremely  generous  to  other  authors: 
reaily  to  aid  whoever  came  to  him  for  help, 
whether  intimate  friends  or  utter  .strangers. 
His  energy  in  working  seemed  positively 
inexhaustible;  every  evening,  after  a  hard 
day  of  brain-work,  he  would  repair  to  the 
Cafe  Procope,  where  an  assembly  of  his 
friends  always  awaited  him  and  hung  on  his 
words,  and  often  stole  his  ideas  to  their  own 
profit.  Examples  of  this  wonderful  power 
are  mentioned  abundantly  by  M.  Larous-e 
in  the  preface  tohisGrandDictionnaire  Universe! 
da  A/A'  .WrA',  pp.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

At  length  the  ]•'.,, i->//-ln/,i-ihe  set  sail.  In 
1751,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  in  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  and 
whilst  encouragements  were  flowing  in  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  low  murmurings  against 
the  work  swelled  into  a  roar.  Diderot' swell- 
known  religious  opinions  had  given  the  alarm. 
The  Jesuits  had  sought  admission  amongst  the 
theological  contributors  and  had  been  re 
pulsed  ;  the  Jansenists  had  met  with  a  like 
fate;  such  a  man  as  Diderot  could  not  suffer 
any  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  to  shape  his 
work.  For  once  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  were 
seen  under  the  same  flag — proclaiming  war 
against  "Impiety  and  Irreli(/ion."  Chaumeix, 
a  Convulsionary,  wrote  a  fierce  work  against 
the  forthcoming  Encyclopedic ;  Louis  XV. 's 
chaplain  thundered  against  it  before  him ; 
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Diderot  was  named  Antichrist,  and  the 
Kncyclopedie  the  Beast  of  the  Kevelation.  On 
Feb.  7th,  1752,  a  decree  of  the  Kind's  Council 
was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  two 
volumes  which  had  already  appeared,  on  the 
ground  "  that  they  contained  principles  tend 
ing  to  the  destruction  of  royal  authority,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  revolt,  and  under  obscure  and  eijuiviical 
language  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  error, 
of  corrupt  morals,  of  irreligion  and  of  un 
belief."  For  eighteen  months  the  printing 
was  suspended,  but  the  indomitable  activity 
of  Diderot  overcame  all  obstacles ;  five  (nab 
volumes  appeared,  but  on  March  8th,  17-~>',», 
a  fresh  decree  came  forth  against  it.  Here 
is  Voltaire's  account  of  these  proceedings  : — 
"  Several  volumes  had  appeared  to  the  pub 
lic  satisfaction.  The  articles  composed  by 
those  who  presided  over  the  work  had  es 
pecially  the  public  approval.  The  book  was 
furnished  with  all  those  formalities  which 
would  ensure  its  sale.  The  subscribers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  paid  in  advance, 
considered  it  secure  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
r<  >yal  seal,  and  made  sure  of  receiving  without 
difficulty  the  value  of  their  money ;  for  if,  on 
the  part  of  the  authors,  this  work  was  a  gratui 
tous  service  rendered  to  the  human  mind,  this 
service  was,  amongst  the  subscribers  and 
booksellers,  an  interested  agreement  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  Envy  unchained  itself  and 
soon  armed  fanaticism.  These  two  enemies  of 
reason  and  talent  denounced  to  the  Parlia 
ment  of  Paris  a  dictionary  which  did  not  seem 
to  promise  to  be  the  object  of  a  law-suit,  and 
which,  besides  being  furnished  with  the  seal 
of  royal  approbation,  see/ned  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  attack.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  to 
pursue,  as  much  as  they  could,  this  great 
work,  because,  having  asked  to  contribute 
theological  articles,  they  had  been  refused. 
The  Jesuits  did  not  then  doubt  that  they 
would  soon  be  proscribed  by  these  same 
Parliaments  which  they  wished  secretly  to 
arm  against  the  Encyclopedie.  The  Jansenists 
did  what  the  Jesuits  wanted  to  have  done ; 
they  saw  that  all  those  who  would  give  their 
work  to  this  dictionary,  regarding  impartiality 
as  their  fundamental  law,  were  neither  for  the 
Jesuits  nor  the  Jansenists,  and  that,  being 
solely  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth,  they 
excited  horror  of  fanaticism.  Thus  two 
parties  at  war  with  each  other  were,  so  to 
•ay,  united,  much  as  thieves  suspend  their 
quarrels  whilst  seizing  their  spoils.  They  put 
on  the  mask  of  piety ;  they  denounced  several 
passages,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  wickedness 
such  as  had  not  been  met  with  before  in  the 
most  furious  controversies,  not  daring  to 
attack  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Encyd-. 
certain  articles  which  startled  them,  they  ac 
cused  the  authors  not  of  what  they  had' said, 
but  of  what  they  would  say  some  day  ;  they 
pretended  that  the  references  from  one  subject 
to  another  were  put  on  purpose  to  spread  in 


the    last    volumes    the   poison    which    could 
not   be   detected  in  the  earlier  ones.     They 
raised    themselves    thus     against    the    most 
orthodox  theological  articles,    believing  them 
to  be  composed  by  those  whom  they  sought  to 
ruin.     How    could    Parliament    jud:j< 
folio  volumes  already  printed   and    prejudge 
those  which  were  not ':     The  accusers   placet 
their  memorial  in  the  hands  of  an  Attorney 
(ieneral  (Oiner  Joly  de  Floury),  who  had  stil 
le  s  time  t"  examine  this  marvellous  detail  o 
arts  and  sciences  which  no  one  man  could  un 
dertake.      Thi>  magistrate  had  the  mi>l'ortun 
to  believe  the  calumnious  memorials  which  h 
had  received,  and   to   form  his  suit  on  them 
These  memorials  attacked  in   particular  th 
article  Sold,  which  was  thought  to  be  compose 
by    the     moralist     philosophers     whom     the 
sought  to  brimr  under  suspicion.     The  art  id 
was  denounced   as   establishing   materialism 
it  happened  that  it  was  by  a  Licentiate  oftt 
Sorbonne,    recognised   as   very   ortho  , 
who,  far  from  favouring  materialism,  fougl  ' 
against  it  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  sentimei 

i<e  with  more  piety  than  philosopbljj 
This  singular  mistake  was  soon  known  to  ti  - 
public,  but  not  till  alter  th.  :'  Parti;  • 

merit  establishing  commissaries  to  reform  tl-» 
work,  who  meanwhile  forbade  its  sale.  TI  *< 
public,  nevertheless,  hoped  v>;  to  enjoy  a  wo]  \ 
which  they  yearned  for  the  more  it  was  pe  i 
secuted." 

Voltaire    also    r«  lat.-s    in    1774    an    ane 
dote  concerning  the  Encyclopedie.     Louis  X 
was   at   supper   with  a   small    party   at  t  \ 
Trianon,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  t    I 
subject  of  the  component  parts  of  gunpowde    | 
also  Mme.   de   Pompadour  wanted  to   km 
what  rouge  was   made   of.      The  Due  de 
Valliere  hinted  that,  if  his   Majesty  had z 
deprived   them   of    their  /' 

tionary  they  would  be  at  no  loss  for  inforn 
tion  on  these  points.     At  the  end  of  sup] 
the   King  si  nt    tor  a  copy  to  be  brought 
and   at   once     the    information    was    foui 
"  Truly,"  said  the  King,  "  I  don't  know  w 
I   have  been  told  so  much  evil  about  t 
book!"      Meantime   the    Count   de   CoigJ 
who    had   been  turning  over  the  le  . 
claimed  aloud,  "  Sire,  you  are  too  fort  tin 
that  under  your  reign  have  been    found  D 
able  to  know  all  the  arts  and  to  transmit  th 
to  posterity.      Everything  is   h 
way  to  make  a  pin  to  the  way  of  melting 
pointing  your  cannons;    from  the   inh'nit 
small  to   the   infinitely    great.       Thank   ( 
for  having  made  your   kinirdom    the   bii 
place  of  those  who  have  thus   done  servin 
the  whole  world.      Either  other  nati"iis  n 
buy    the    Encyclopedic  or   they   must   imi 
it.     Take  all  my  goods,  if  you  will,  but 
me  back  my  l-'.m-i/<-!<,i 

No  doubt  there  was  a  gnat   deal  of 
ticism  in  the  opposition,  and.  as  one 

.n  times  of  religious  excitement  and  i 
what  is  useful  and  good  is  confounded  * 
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jvhat  is  evil,  and  wheat  is  called  tares.  But 
,here  was  real  ground  for  alarm.  Diderot, 
t  is  probable,  desired  to  be  fair  and  just,  and 
nost  of  his  earlier  ecclesiastical  articles 
vere  written  by  men  of  unquestioned  piety. 
3ut  it  was  known  that  he  himself  was  a  Biate- 
•ialist,  if  not  an  atheist.  He  was  assailed  on  all 
lides,  and  unionist  all  his  friends  Voltaire  was 
till  the  only  one  to  raise  his  voice,  both  in 
)rivate  and  public,  in  favour  of  the  Encyclo- 
•>'</( '••.  He  adjured  Diderot  to  abandon  an 
mgrateful  country  and  accept  the  offers  of 
he  Kussian  Empress  to  go  to  Hussia  and 
omplete  his  grand  work.  He  warned  him 
bat  death  might  be  in  store  if  he  still  p.T- 
isted  in  continuing  the  book  in  France. 
Jiderot  replied  by  a  manly  letter,  in  which 
te  recognises  the  danger,  and  says  that 
he  day  may  come  when,  in  looking  back  on 
Voltaire's  advice,  he  may  exclaim,  "Oh, 
;olon  !  Solon  !  "  but  cannot  bring  himself  to 
urchase  safety  by  leaving  all  that  he  holds 
lost  dear. 

In  1758,  when  seven  volumes  had  appeared, 
)'Alembert,  less  earnest  than  his  indefatigable 
'How-labourer,  retired,  and  left  Diderot  to 
ice  the  sturm  alone.      He  had  three   warm 
fiends  at  court,  Mme.  do  Pompadour,  Males- 
erbes,    the    Royal    Librarian,   and    M.    <!•• 
'hoiseul  ;  without    their    aid    the   last    ten 
ulumes  would  never  have  appeared.   Another 
eason   prevented   Diderot   from   going   into 
voluntary  exile;    he  would  not  injure  the 
iterests  of  Le  Breton,  the  printer,  who  would 
ave   been    ruined    by    his    departure.      He 
?as,    however,    but    ill    rewarded    for    this 
>yalty.     One  d;iy.  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
le  printed  volumes,  he  found  a  falsification, 
ien  two,  then  three,  and  at  length  he  became 
•rtain  that  all  his  labour  had  been  cut  about, 
mtilated,  pruned,  and  done  anew.  Le  Union, 
:artled  at  the  audacity  of  some  of  the  articles, 
nd  terrified  at  the  threats,  had  clandestinely 
ad  the  proofs  altered,  some  of  them  by  Jesuits, 
t'ter  they  had  been  marked  for  press.     Diderot 
rote  him  a  long  and  vehement  letter.     But 
is  hardly  wonderful  that  the  printer  wae 
:ared.      The  appearance  of  impartiality  in 
ie   earlier   volumes    gradually   disappeaiv.l 
nder  the  vehement  opposition  they  excited  ; 
ie  animus  of  Diderot  grew  more  and  more 
)parent    towards    the   close;    and,  on    the 
hole,   public   opinion   has    come  to   recog- 
ise  the  substantial  truth  of  the  unfavour- 
)le   criticism  of    La    Harpe  : — "  Propriety 
id  good-feeling  are  no  more  observed  thaii 
ie  relative  proportion  of  the  different  sub- 
(  cts.    The  article  Fajtaticimn  is  nothing  but 
fanatical    cry    against    religion    and     its 
misters ;    that    on    Unifariunx   is   simply  a 
ssue   of   sophisms    against   all    religion;    a 
mdred   others   are   nothing   but   a   collec- 
5n   of   religious    errors    scattered  through 
heap  of  books.      Scepticism,    materialism, 
hewn,  show   themselves  every  where    with- 
it  hhame  or  restraint,  and  that  was  verily 


the  intention  of  the  founders.  Take  the 
article  JVoman,  which  might  at  least  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  hand  of  a  moralist ; 
you  find  nothing  but  tittle-tattle,  the  foolish 
jargon  of  the  comedies  of  Harivaux  and  the 
novels  of  Crebillon." 

The  last  volume,  being  the  eighteenth, 
was  published  in  1765.  A  supplement  of  six 
volumes  was  added  in  1766-7. 

Endowments. — These  consist  of  pro 
perty,  or  of  the  tithe  of  income,  the  usufruct 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  is  secured  to  them  by  law. 
The  subject  may  be  most  conveniently  illus 
trated  by  an  account  of  the  endowment  sys 
tem  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Land  l-'.mlntnntnts  are  traceable  in  Eng 
land  for  about  thirteen  centuries.  At  the 
consecration  of  liipon  Minster  [A.D.  670], 
Bishop  Wilfrid  spoke  of  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Church  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  kings  of  ages  preceding  the  time  of  the 
u  invasion,  but  which  had  been  lost 
when  the  ( ieiuy  tied  before  the  swords  of 
the  invaders.  The  laws  of  King  Kthelbert 
[A.D.  597-604]  expressly  provide  also  for 
the  protection  of  Church  lands,  by  enacting 
heavy  fines  on  those  who  despoiled  them ; 
Ethelbert  himself  having  followed  the  ex 
ample  of  his  predecessors  by  endowing  with 
lands  the  Sees  and  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury, 
Koehester,  and  London.  Church  endow 
ments  of  land  are  also  found  in  A.D.  635-655 
at  Lindisfarne  and  in  other  parts  ef  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  at  Malmesbury  in 
A.D.  675,  at  Peterborough  in  A.D.  680,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  A.D.  686,  at  Evesham  in 
A.D.  706,  in  Kent  in  A.D.  788,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  places  in  all  parts  of  England  at 
the  same  early  period. 

It  was  out  of  this  system  of  land  endow 
ment  that  the  parochial  system  arose.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  historian  Bede  speaks 
of  the  clergy  as  still  being  maintained  out  of 
tlie  common  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  general  work  of  the 
( 'hurch  of  that  diocese.  But  soon  after  Bede's 
time,  landowners  began  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  churches  on  their  estates,  and  it  was 
kid  down  as  a  law  that  a  "  manse  "  should 
be  provided  in  every  such  case  by  the  land 
owner,  which  was  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
freehold  for  the  church  and  churchyard,  and 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  detailed 
off  from  his  general  staff  by  the  bishop  for 
service  of  that  particular  church.  At  the 
same  time  the  tithes,  which  were  payable 
from  the  landowner's  estate,  were  appio- 
priated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman 
thus  settled  upon  it,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  bishop  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
diocese,  as  had  been  previously  done. 

Thus  gifts  of 'land  to  the  Church  went  on 
iii' Teasing  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
parochial  divisions  of  each  diocese  were  being 
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« -remised  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  every  parish  in  the 
country  was  endowed  with  its  church  estate, 
or  "  glebe,"  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions, 
according  to  the  generosity  of  the  landowner 
who  was  founding  the  parish  and  building 
the  church  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
his  dependents.  And  then  to  the  lands  which 
had  been  given  for  the  foundation  and  main 
tenance  of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals  there 
were  added  those  for  the  establishment  of 
parishes  and  parish  churches. 

But  the  land  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  largely  increased  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  two  systems,  which  were  in 
some  degree  auxiliary  to  the  parochial  syst.-m, 
though  not  at  all  of  necessity  to  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  Church.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Monastic  system ;  the  second  that  of 
Chantries.  For  the  two  bodies  of  cler--y 
connected  with  monasteries  and  chantries, 
large  land  endowments  were  provided,  such 
endowments  diverting  the  wealth  of  the 
laity  from  the  regular  pastoral  clergy.  This 
became  so  general,  however,  that  mortmain 
laws  had  to  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  the  facilities  for  making  bequests 
of  land  for  religious  uses  ;  yet  in  spite  of  these 
laws,  the  estates  of  the  monasteries  grew  to 
such  an  exorbitant  size  as  to  become  a  public 
evil,  and  form  a  great  temptation  to  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confiscate  them. 

The  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Reformation  consisted, 
therefore,  of  three  distinct  classes :— [1]  Those 
by  which  bishoprics,  cathedrals,  and  parish 
churches  were  endowed ;  [2]  those  by  which 
monasteries  were  endowed ;  [3]  and  those  by 
which  chantries  were  endowed.  The  second 
and  third  classes  were  entirely  alienated  from 
religious  uses  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  and  were  mostly  bestowed  by  the  Crown 
on  private  laymen.  What  was  left  for  reli 
gious  use  was  simply  the  episcopal,  capitular, 
and  parochial  lands  comprehended  in  the  lir<t 
class ;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  of  the 
parochial  lands  which  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks  was  confiscated  as  mon 
astic  property.  Many  of  the  episcopal  houses, 
such  as  York  House— now  Whitehall— to 
gether  with  large  episcopal  estates,  were  also 
taken  by  the  Crown  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors :  and  at  the  end  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign, 
preparations  had  been  made  to  confiscate  the 
whole  of  the  endowments  of  the  cathedrals. 
Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Church 
land  endowments  have,  however,  suffered 
little  or  no  diminution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  being  let  alone,  they  have,  in 
some  places,  increased  so  largely  in  value 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  redistributing 
them  or  their  revenues,  so  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  entailed  by  the  great  increase  of 
population. 

Tithe     Endowments     in     the     Church     of 
England  run  parallel  with  land  endowments. 


The  tithe  system  was  no  doubt  adopted  bj 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jews,  among 
whom  it  was  a  Divine  institution,  tin-  tithw 
paid  to  the  Jewish  clergy  being  regarded  at 
an  offering  made  to  God  Himself  [Lev.  xxvii, 
30 ;  Numb,  xviii.  21  ;  Mai.  iii.  8].     It  is  re- 
ferred  to  as  an  ancient  Christian  institution 
by  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  who  writes,  in 
his   forty-eighth   homily,    "  Our   forefathers 
abounded  in  all   things,  because   they    irav< 
tithes  to  God  and  tribute  to  Caesar ;  but  since 
devotion  decreased   exactions  are   innv.-ised 
Wre  would  not  give  God  His  part  in  the  snap* 
of  the  tenth,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taker 
from  us.     That  which  Christ  receives  not,  th< 
tax-gatherer  seizes."     St.  Boniface  (an  Eng. 
lish  missionary  bishop),  writing  to  Cuthbert 
Archbishop  of   Canterbury,  about  A.H.    750 
speaks  of  tithes  as  being  then  paid  into  th« 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.     In  th 
selection  of  canons  known  as  the  £.>'• 
<•!'    K-l.'-rt,  Archbishop  of  York,  which  wa 
probably  made  in  tin;  same  century,  tin-  thir 
and  fourth  direct  the  clergy  to  < -lit''.. 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  duty  of  payin 
tithes ;  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  them  ;  an 
to  distribute  them  in  three  parts  :  the  first  fo 
the  use  of  the  cathedral,  the  second  for  th- 
poor  and  strangers,  and  the  third  for  thei 
own  maintenance.     The  twenty-fourth  cano 
in  the  same  collection  speaks  of  tithes  as  < 
ancient  date,  while  the  ninety-ninth  to  tb* 
hundred  and  third  are  occupied  with  Scrij 
tural  and  Patristic  authorities  for  their  pa\ 
meat.     In  A.D.  785  or  787,  a  mixed  assembl 
of  clergy  and  laity,  probably  a  Witenagemot 
was  held  at  Cealchythe,now  known  as  Chelse 
and  the  seventeenth  canon  then  passed  all 
relates  to  tithes,  directing  that  alms  shall  n 
be  deducted  from  them   by  those  who  pr< 
tin  in,  hut  from  the  nine  parts  of  thf-ir  incon 
still  remaining.     Fn.m  that    air<'  th 
constant    stream    of     legislation     r< •- 
tli' in.  in  mixed  assemblies  of  the  <•!> 
laity,  in  councils  and  in  Parliament,  • 
modern  times. 

After  tho  earlier  ages,  the  simple  princif 
of  tithes — that  of  each  person  paying  a  ten 
of    his   income   for  religious   pi:,      sea     \\ 
gradually  corrupted  into  a  payment  of  tit 
on  a  particular  kind  of  income  only — name^ 
agricultural  produce.     Further  in<»l; 
were  introduced  in  mediaeval  times,  and  c 
emptions  of  a  very  unfair  kind  were 
by  the  monasteries.     Thus  great  discont* 
md  at  the  Reformation  it  became  i 
v  to  pass  very  strict  Acts  of  Parliamt 
[J7   II,  n.  VIII.,  c.  20;  32  Hen.  VIII,  C. 
enforcing  their   payment.      Difficult 
went  on  increasing,  especially  with  the  i 
proved    cultivation   of    land,   and    voluntr 
ananiM'ineiits  were  made  between  titL 
and  tithe-owners,  by  which  a  capital  sura  v 
paid  to  compound  for  the  annual  payme 
As    this   voluntary  arrangement    could    i 
bind  successors,  legislation  was  again  brouj 
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nto  action,  and  in  1836  a  Tithe  Commutation 
\.ct  was  passed,  which  has  been  followed  by 
>ther  similar  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  laws 
lave  gradually  substituted  a  rent-charge, 
>ased  on  calculations  of  the  value  of  grain, 
or  actual  tithe  ;  thus  making  an  arrangement 
iy  which  the  occupier  of  land  pays  the  value 
f  one-tenth  of  its  annual  produce  to  the  tithe- 
•wner.  Since  the  Reformation,  a  large  pro- 
•ortion  of  tithe-owners  are  laymen,  whose 
states  once  belonged  to  the  monasteries. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tithe  system 
riginated  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  customs 
f  the  Jews  and  the  Patriarchs  [Gen.  xiv.  20, 
xviii.  22],  and  that  it  is  at  present  enforced 
y  Acts  of  Parliament  founded  on  a  con- 
ract  between  the  tithe-payer  and  the  tithe- 
3ceiver;  also  that  tithes  are  paid  by  only 

small  proportion  of  the  population,  and  that 
ley  are  often  paid  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  the 


The  inalienable  character  of  Church  endow- 
lents  is  a  principle  only  recently  questioned, 
tid  is  certainly  recognised  by  law.  Buildings 

sit  i  s  which  have  been  made  over  to  the 
hurch  by  a  deed  of  consecration  are  never 
.ienated  from  religious  use  except  under  the 
ressure  of  great  public  necessity  ;  and  when 
ich  necessity  arises  the  value  of  the  property 

transferred  to  some  other  similar  use. 
hus,  if  a  church  is  pulled  down  to  widen  a 
reat  thoroughfare,  another  church  is  built 
sewhere.  The  same  principle  is  also  recog- 
sed  in  dealing  with  property  sot  apart  for 
ie  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ;  so  that  whm 
.'er-rich  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  or 
irochial  brnrfirrs  have  been  reduced  in 
due,  the  property  taken  away  from  them 
is  been  used  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
orgy  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  pro- 
de  them  with  the  means  of  maintenance. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  State  Ins 
constitutional  right  to  do  several  things 

respect  to  endowments  ;  as,  for  example  :  — 
]  To  see  that  the  duties  for  which  endow- 
ents  were  given  by  their  donors  are  actually 
rformed.  [2]  To  re-assign  any  endowments 
r  which  there  are  no  longer  such  recipients 

such  purposes  as  they  were  provided  for. 
]  To  control  the  administration  of  endow- 
-nts  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  mis- 
e,  and  to  ensure  that  mode  of  their  applica- 
>n  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  pro- 
led  which  may  be  most  for  the  general 
od  of  those  in  whose  interest  they  were 
ovided. 

Energici.  —  A  name  given  to  t  he  disci  j.  Ira 
Calvin  and  Zwingli,  who  taught  that  the 
ments  in  the  Eucharist  were  symbols  of  the 
'rgy  and  virtue  of  Christ,  but  were  not  to  be 
derstood  as  the  representation  of  His  Body 
1  Blood. 

Energnmens  [CJr.  fnrrgoumcno*].  —  De- 
niacs,  persons  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 


The  early  Church  instituted  a  regular  discipline 
with  regard  to  them,  and  a  special  order  to 
minister  to  them.  [EXORCISTS.]  Prayers 
were  offered  for  them  in  the  oblation  at  the 
altar,  and  also  at  other  times  by  the  exor 
cists,  when  there  was  no  assembly  in  the 
church,  and  they  were  employed  in  some 
innocent  occupations,  such  as  sweeping  the 
church,  which  it  seems  was  the  chief  place  of 
their  residence.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  church  during  service,  but  remained 
at  the  lower  part  with  such  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents  as  were  commonly  called  audi- 
t-nfcfi,  hearers,  because  they  were  allowed  to 
stand  there  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  Scriptures 
read,  and  the  sermon,  after  which  they  were 
dismissed  without  any  prayers  or  solemn  bene 
diction.  Baptism  was  administered  to  them 
only  when  death  seemed  imminent;  those 
who  had  been  baptised  previous  to  their  posses 
sion  were  allowed  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
occasionally  in  the  intervals  of  their  malady. 
Naturally  they  were  debarred  from  ordination. 

England,  CHURCH  OF. — The  earliest  in 
habitants  of  this  country  that  appear  in 
history,  known  a&  the  "  Britons,"  were  pagans, 
and  the  Druids  were  thoir  ministering  priests. 
[DKUIDS.]  They  were  partially  Christianised 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  Age.  There  are  many 
and  various  traditions  respecting  the  mis 
sionary  work  here  of  Apostolic  men,  such  as 
Joseph  of  Arimatha>a,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
connected  with  ( llastniilniry  ;  but  especially  a 
persistent  tradition  points  to  a  visit  of  St. 
Paul  to  this  country,  at  some  time  between 
his  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  which  took  place  in  the  year  63,  and 
his  martyrdom,  which  occurred  in  A.D.  68. 
The  traditions  of  early  Christian  times  declare 
it  almost  certain  that  when  St.  Paul  was  set 
free  he  carried  out  his  long-formed  plan  of 
going  from  Rome  to  Spain.  [Rom.  xv. 
24,  28.]  The  writer  of  a  very  early  document 
[A.D.  150-170],  known  after  its  discoverer,  the 
great  scholar  Muratori,  as  the  "  Muratorian 
Fragment,"  cites  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  but  adds  that 
Luke  does  not  record  "  the  journey  of  Paul 
from  Rome  to  Spain,"  as  if  the  actual  perform 
ance  of  that  journey  was  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  Christian  world,  as  it  may  well  have  been, 
since  the  writer  may  have  boon  a  grandson  of 
one  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the 
Apostle.  St.  Chrysostom  expressly  states 
that  "after  his  residence  in  Rome  the  Apostle 
departed  to  Spain."  It  is  probable  that  after 
spending  some  time  in  Spain,  the  Apostle 
visited  adjacent  countries,  such  as  France, 
where  Trophimus,  the  unintentional  cause  of 
his  last  troubles  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxi.  29J, 
became  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  which  patriarchial  archbishopric 
Britain  was,  in  the  early  Christian  days,  in 
cluded  ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  Trophimus  may  have 
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received  a  visit  from  St.  Paul  before  tin -y 
started  on  the  Apostle's  last  missionary  work 
[2  Tim.  iv.  20],  and  have  carried  him  over  to 
Britain  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  church 
there.  Less  than  thirty  years  [A.D.  96]  after 
St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  St.  Clement,  his  fellow- 
labouror  [Phil.  iv.  3]  writes  that  the  Apostle 
preached  "  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west," 
and  that  "  having  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world,  he  came  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  west"  [Clem.,  1  Corinth,  v.],  that  expres 
sion  being  exactly  the  one  which  was  used  to 
signify  Spain,  France,  and  Britain  [Theodoret, 
FhilotkcHs,  xxvi.  881];  and  the  Britons  being 
regarded  as  inhabitants  of  the  furthest  ex 
tremity  of  the  world — "  ultimos  orbis  Bri- 
tannos"  [Horace,  Odes,  I.  XXXV.,  29]— by 
generations  which  little  dreamed  of  the  great 
continents  that  lay  further  west. 

St.  Paul  may,  however,  have  found  Chris 
tianity  already  known  in  Britain,  for  th«  it- 
were  doubtless  Christians  among  the  Roman 
army  of  occupation,  and  the  early  Christians 
were  ever  desirous  of  receiving  over  converts 
to  their  religion.  As  early  as  A.D.  47,  a  lady 
named  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  who  was  Viceroy  in  Britain  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  accused,  on  her  return 
to  Rome,  of  practising  a  "foreign  supersti 
tion  "  unauthorised  by  the  Roman  law  [Tacit., 
Ann.  xiii.  32],  and  this  was  almost  certainly 
Christianity.  Gildas  also  [A.D.  560],  the 
earliest  historian  of  England,  tells  his  readers 
that  the  sun  of  Christianity  arose  in  this  land 
about  the  time  when  Queen  Boadicea  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  was  in  the  year 
62  or  63. 

During  the  first  four  centuries,  the  Chris 
tians  of  Britain  are  frequently  mentii>nril 
by  the  Fathers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
references : — Tertull.  ac/t.  Jews,  vii. ;  Orig. 
Horn,  on  Luke  vi.  ;  Euseb.  Evangel.  Demonstr. 
iii.  ;  Athanas.  Apol.  agt.  Arians ;  Chrysost.  on 
2  Tim.  iv.  17;  Jerome  on  Amos  v.  8; 
Theodoret  on  Ps.  cxvi. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 

These  traditionary  records  are  obviously 
associated  with  the  fact  that  Christians  were 
known  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  at  the  time  when  they  were  current. 
And  the  short  records  concerning  SAINTS 
ALKAN,  AARON,  and  others,  show  how  far  tra 
ditions  were  current  in  later  times  of  some 
Christians  of  this  early  period  having  been 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  martyrs. 

But  if  there  were  Christians  in  Britain  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  also 
certain  that  they  were  oriraniscd  into  one 
or  more  spiritual  communities;  for  there 
is  no  record  of  any  converts  to  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  period  or  near  to  it,  in  which 
the  persons  so  converted  were  not  formed  into 
a  Church,  a  society  aiming  to  continue  in  the 
fellowship  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and 
t « •  carry  out  their  system  of  devotion.  [Acts  ii. 
•I'-1.]  Hence,  as  we  should  expect,  early 
Christian  writers  refer  to  the  Christianity  of 


Britain  in  their  own  time  as  to  an 
system  of  religion,  which  had  been  growing 
long  enough  to  be  well  rooted  in  the  land. 
Eusebius   bears  testimony  to  the  exis' 
an   episcopal   ministry  in    Britain.      Within 
his  time  there  were  three  British  bishops  who 
appeared  among  those  who  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Aries,  in  France,  in  A.D.  314,  and 
these  are  expressly  called  the  bishops  of  < -ci-tain 
Sees,  London,  Caerleon,  and  York,  and  a i •«  men 
tioned  by  name  in  an  almost  contemporary 
record.     [ADELFIVS.]     St.  Athana>iu<,  in  hu 
Synodal  Epistle,  tells  the  Emperor  Jovian  that 
there  were  al>o  British  bishops  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  [A.D.  325].     In  short,  the  evidenw 
for  the  existence  of  an  early  organised  Chris 
tianity  in  the  first  live  centuries  is  soabundan 
and  definite  that  the  most  trustworthy  ant 
critical  of  modern  historical  writers,  such  a 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Haddan,  are  aide  t< 
print  it,  with  reference*  and  dat.-s,  and  in  th 
original  languages,  and  it  extend-  over  man- 
pages    of    their    great    work   [I la  1dm   an' 
Stubbs,  Council*.  <nt<i  Xeefauutical  ^ocwyHL 
relating  to  Great  liritain  atui  Ireland].     Fror 
such  printed  evidence — much  more  abundar 
than  has  here  been  indicated     the  reader  ma 
gather  the  following  farts  respecting  the  pr: 
initive  Christianity  of  this  country. 

I. — That  there  were  Christians  in  Britai 
during  its  occupation  by  Roman  troops,  whit " 
ended  in  the  fifth  century. 

II. — That  these  Christians  were  or. 
into  a  general  society  or  diocesan  societie  • 
which  indicate  a  national  church,  or  a  nation 
unity  of  diocesan  churches,  pi.  sided  over  1 
bishops  who  attended  ( Inn-mi  Councils,  «• 
took  their  part   in   settling  the  affairs  of  ti 
Church  throughout  the  world. 

III.— That  at  the  latter  end  of  the  four 
century  there  was  a  long  settled  Church 
Britain,  especially  in  that  part  of   it  which 
now  called  Knirland  and  Wales,  withchurcl 
in  which  Divine  Worship  was  carried  on. 

IV.— That  there  are  a  few  antiquities  si 
existing  which  belong  to  the  period  of  tl 
early  Church  of  England. 

V. — That  there  are  many  notices  of  t' 
Primitive  Church  of  England  t<>  1"  found 
more  or  less  obscure  sources  of  inforinati 
which  are  not  very  accessible  to  the  gene 
r-  ad-  r. 

VI. — That  this  early  Church  of  our  coun 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Niccin-  Creed  for 
main  lines  of  its  belief ,  and  to  the  Latin  vers 
of  the  Scriptures  which,  in  the  tirst  foui 
five  centuries,  was  commonly  used  through 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existence  of  this  early  British  Chu 
is   perhaps  in  no  way  brought   home  ir 
vividly  to   the   mind   than    by  the   sight 
churches  built    during  the  period. 
existing  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of] 

ition.     Such  is  the  church  of  the 
century,  which  still  stands  in  the 
Dover;  the  ruins  of  another  at  Kit  hi 
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i  Kent ;  an  old  chapel  built  of  Roman  bricks 
t  Reculver ;  a  church  at  Lyminge,  in  Kent ; 
ad  another  at  Brixworth,  in  Northampton- 
lire. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD  [A.D.  450- 
970].  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  was 
nally  removed  from  Britain  in  the  year  411. 
virile  Britain  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
mpire,  some  mixture  of  race,  and  more  of 
ibits,  had  taken  place,  and  the  Romans  left 
any  marks  of  influence  behind  them.  The 
vilisation  of  the  Britons  was  Roman  eivili- 
tion.  Their  Christianity  was  also  Roman  in 
s  form — that  form  being  then  of  the  type  of 
ie  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Church,  which  cha- 
;cterised  Roman  Christianity  in  the  first  ages, 
i  illustration  of  this  latter  fact  some  sculp- 
ires  may  be  referred  to  which  were  dis- 
»vered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  St. 
icolas  at  Ipswich,  in  which  the  ornamental 
>rtions  were  distinctly  Byzantine,  while 
me  Greek  words,  such  as  Theos  and 
tot  ("God"  and  "temple"),  were  intro- 
iced  into  the  inscriptions.  The  refin-  .1 
Dinans  were  soon  succeeded  in  Britain  by 
ree  uncivilised  and  heathen  tribes  of  Ger- 
ans — the  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles 
English;  and  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
lich  these  German  tribes  bore  in  common 
long  themselves,  presently  became  the 
mmon  name  of  the  mixed  race  which  dwelt 
thin  the  four  seas. 

After  about  a  century  of  painful  national 

•utrglos   the   Britons    were    subdued  ;    the 

-lit ing  portion  of  them  being  driven  bark 

?p  by  step  into  the  highlands  of  Wales  and 

rnwall,  and  the   non-fighting   portion   re- 

ced   to  the  condition   of    slaves.     It   was 

ich  as  when  the    Israelites  took  possession 

the  Holy  Land,   leaving  some  of  the  ab- 

ginal  Canaanites  in  the  south-west,  to  be 

erwards  known  as  Philistines,  and  in  the 

rth-west  as  Phoenicians,  the  people  of  Tyre 

1  Sidon.     But  during  the  contest  between 

5  German  invaders  and  the  Celtic  aborigines 

onsiderable  amalgamation  of  the  eonqtii  r- 

;•    army  and  the    conquered    nation    was 

:ing    place;    and    this    became    extended 

?r  a  much  larger  surface  of  the  country  on 

',  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  consequent 

lition    to   the   numbers   of   the  foreigners 

-t  followed.     In   the   end  a  mixed  nation 

s  formed  in  the  body  of  the  island,  com- 

;ed  of  an  aristocracy  and  mercantile  class, 

which  the  foreign  element  predominated, 

1  a  much  larger  number  of   farmers  and 

rking  people,  who  were  necessarily  longer 

:  amalgamating  with  their  conquerors.     In 

Hies  and  Cornwall  the  fuiritive  lighting  men 

1  abined  with  the  original   mountaineers  of 

86  parts  to  form  comparatively  independ- 

nations.      The   mixed   nation    took   the 

:  ieral  name  of  Englishmen,  and  became  the 

;  "stors  of  the  English  nation  of  modern 

ury. 

The  records  of  the   Church    among    this 


mixed  population  are  very  bare  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  although 
authentic  and  comparatively  full  details  have 
been  handed  down  respecting  the  dioceses  of 
Llandaff  and  St.  Davids,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Western  Highlands  where  no  great 
change  had  taken  place.  We  may,  however, 
pass  over  here  the  justly  venerated  names  of 
St.  David,  St.  Asaph,  St.  Coluinba,  St.  Kenti- 
gern,  and  St.  Patrick,  which  are  all  noticed 
in  their  respective  places,  and  come  shortly  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  For  awhile 
the  power  of  German  heathenism  so  pre 
dominated  that  the  few  native  or  British 
clergy  who  were  left  alive  were  driven  from 
their  churches,  and  often — perhaps  mostly — 
assumed  the  hermit  life,  doing  what  they 
could  for  the  few  Christians  around  them,  and 
for  the  conquerors  also,  though  little  was  to 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  rough  and 
warlike  soldiers,  who  looked  with  contempt  on 
those  whom  they  had  conquered  and  enslaved. 
The  bishops  of  the  British  Church  retired 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  hopeless  of  main 
taining  their  positions.  Theonas  and  Tha- 
diorus,  Bishops  of  London  and  York,  are 
heard  of  in  their  retreats  in  Wales,  whither 
they  hud  lied  in  A.D.  587,  and  others  came 
out  of  their  retirement  to  meet  St.  Augustine 
in  conference. 

The  ancient  Church  of  the  land  was  thus 
so  much  depressed  by  the  English  conquest 
that  it  was  all  but  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mission 
which  St.  GhregOTT dannd  to  undertake,  and 
which  St.  Auirustine  actually  did  undertake, 
was  a  mission  to  convert  Britain  anew  to  Chris- 
tianity.  [An. t  MINE,  ST.,  OF  CANTERBURY.] 
It  diil  indeed  become  so  far  an  independent 
movement  that  for  a  time  there  was  an  "Anglo- 
Saxon  "  Church  of  England,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  later  ages,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
"  British ''  ( 'hurch  of  the  same  country.  But 
til--  two  Churches  gradually  amalgamated 
as  the  two  races — the  conquered  Celtic  race 
and  the  conquering  German  race — amalua- 
mat'-d  ;  and  although  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two  Churches  maintained  and  still  maintains 
a  kind  of  partial  independence  through  the 
differences  ot'  race  and  language  in  the  four 
dioceses  of  Wales,  yet  the  Christianity  of 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Cheviots  be 
came  henceforth  consolidated  into  the  one 
"Church  of  Entrland,"  divided  in  a  short 
time  into  the  Anhiepiscopal  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York  ;  these  latter  being 
composed  of  dioceses  which  followed  in  their 
boundaries  the  political  divisions  of  the  scv.-n 
kingdoms  into  which  England  was  now  par 
celled  off. 

For  a  time,  each  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of 
tho  Saxon  Heptarchy  hud  one  bishop  only. 
Thus  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Northumbria.  a 
kingdom  which  stretched  from  the  Tweed  to 
tli"  Humber.  including  the  north-western  as 
well  as  the  north-eastern  counties;  a  Bishop 
of  Mercia,  which  included  the  whole  Midland 
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country,  from  the  border  of  Wales  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  from  Chester  to  Hertford 
shire  and  West  London ;  a  Bishop  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent;  .a  Bishop  of  Wessex,  or  the 
\\Yst  Saxons,  taking  in  the  people  of  Berks, 
Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ; 
a  Bishop  of  Sussex,  or  the  South  Saxons,  the 
people  of  Sussex  and  Surrey:  a  Bishop  of 
Essex,  or  the  East  Saxons,  the  people  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Herts;  and  a 
Bishop  of  East  Anglia  —  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Yet 
this  was  not  a  rule  without  exceptions,  for  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  there  was  a  See  at 
Rochester  as  well  as  at  Canterbury.  This 
plan  of  making  each  kingdom  a  See  was  soon 
found,  however,  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  Church.  Kingdoms 
grew  too  large  and  populous  for  dioceses,  and 
then  the  latter  were  subdivided ;  as,  for  ex 
ample,  the  one  great  diocese  of  Mercia  was 
divided  before  the  seventh  century  into  the 
five  dioceses  of  Lindsey,  Leicester,  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester ;  while  that  of 
Northumbria  became  divided  during  the  same 
period  into  the  four  dioceses  of  York,  Lindis- 
i'arne,  Hexham,  and  Whithern ;  and,  long 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  great  dio 
cese  of  Wessex  or  Winchester  became  divided 
into  the  four  dioceses  of  Winchester,  Rams- 
bury,  Wells,  and  Crediton.  Notices  of  this 
subdivision  of  Christian  England  will  be 
found  at  the  proper  references.  Although, 
therefore,  there  arc  some  historical  traces  of 
the  modern  diocesan  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  even  in  the  Romano-British  period 
[LONDON  ;  YORK],  yet  the  system,  as  it  has 
since  existed  in  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern 
periods,  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been 
originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Sees  thus  established  remained  sub 
stantially  the  same  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  added  a  few  more  out  of  the 
spoils  obtained  from  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  The  bishops  were  nominally 
elected,  as  they  still  are,  by  the  cathedral 
chapters ;  but  the  Crown  always  influenced, 
and  generally  monopolised,  the  appointment. 
Parish  churches  were  probably  as  many  in 
number  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  pi> 
century,  whilst  nearly  every  monarch  of  the 
days  before  the  Conquest  founded  some 
monastery.  Thus,  Westminster  Abbey  was 
founded  by  Edward  th'e  Confessor,  Waltham 
by  Harold,  St.  Albans  by  Offa ;  while  King 
Edgar  is  said  to  have  founded  forty-eight 
religious  houses  during  his  sixteen*  years' 
reign. 

The  old  English,  generally  known  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  professed,  in  a 
Council  held  A.D.  680,  the  tenets  taught  by 
the  first  five  General  Councils.  To  these  was 
added,  in  787,  the  sixth  Council.  Purgatory, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  confession, 
\VITO  all  recognised;  but  not  so  Transubstan- 
tiation.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  the 


cause  of  a  very  severe  struggle  in  the  Auglo- 
Saxon  Church.     [CELIBACY  ;  DUN  STAN.] 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  was  followed  by  a 
large  advance  in  the  power  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Conqueror  was  far  enough  from  yielding 
any  of    his    rights   or  prerogatives,  'and   he 
suffered  no  ecclesiastical  interference  without 
his  sanction;  but  some  of  the  Acts  made  by 
him  became,  in   the   days   of   less  powerful 
rulers,  instruments  in  Papal  hands  to  be  used 
for  their  purposes.      Accordingly,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  to  John,  the  Papal  j tower 
steadily  grew.      Archbishop  Anselm   n -fused 
to     render    homage    to    Henry    I.    for    his 
bishopric,  and  the  investiture  struggle  ended 
,    virtually  in  Papal  victory.     [INVESTITURES.] 
I    The  civil  wars  of  Stephen  caused  both  him  ana 
Matilda  to  seek  ecclesiastical  aid.     Henry  II., 
in  spite  of  his  energy,   was  worsted   in   the 
e..nt«->t    with    Becket ;    the  Constitutions  oil 
Clarendon     proved     inoperative ;     and    th( 
murder  of  tin-  Primate  turned  popular  opinior 
altogether  to  the  side  of   the   clergy.     Th( 
submission  of  King  John,  when  he  laid  hit 
crown  at  the  feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulf,  am 
declared   himself  a  vassal  of   the  Holy  See 
was  the  culmination.      From  that   time  th« 
Papal   power  began  to  decline  in   England 
During  the   long  reign  of   Henry   111.    th 
Papal   exactions    caused   a    f« -fling  of   bitte 
hostility.      In  the  reign  of  Edward    I.   th 
people  looked  tranquilly  on  while  the  clerg; 
were  plundered.     In  that  of  Edward  III.  wa 
passed  the  Statute  of  Pramiunire,  restrainin.  • 
the  exercise  of  patronage  by  Roman  pontiffs' 
and  forbidding    appeals    to   Rome.      [Ptt* 
MUNIRE.]      Meanwhile,   a    feeling   w.. 
rising  against  the  doctrinal  system  of  Rom< 
which  found  eloquent  expression  in  the  pei 
son  of  Wielifi'e.     [\VICI.IFFK.]     It  was  est 
mated  by  some  that  in  the  days  of  Henry  I\ 
his  followers,  known  as  Lollards,  amount* 
to   half   the   population  of   England.       Tl 
King,  who  closed  with  any  means  by  which 
bolster  up  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  bougl 
the  help  of  the  powerful  ecclesiastics  by  pe 
secuting   the    Lollards,  and   in    1440   pass( 
the  act  de  Heretico  Coniburendo.     But  all  th 
streii-thi  ned  the  growing  feeling  towards  tl 
coming  Reformation,  which  the  scandal  caus< 
by   the   great    PAPAL    SCHISM    [q.v.]    furth 
augmented.     The   great  change  of  the  si 
teenth  century  will  be  considered  under  t 
head  of  REFORMATION.     Its  principles  may 
said  to  have  reached  their  fullest  national  a: 
legal  recognition  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
Edward  VI.      All    subsequent    eccl- 
legislation  was   directed,  not   to  further  i 
novation  in  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  t"  m:n 
tain  the  settlement  already  made  against  t 
adherents  of  Rome  on  one  side,  and  advanc 
innovation  on  the  other. 

With  the  death  of  Edward  came  a  r- 
Mary,  acceding  to  the  throne  at  a  time  wl 
it  was  still  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nati 
to  look  to  the  civil  ruler  for  a  creed,  and 
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>ect  him  to  enforce  compliance  with  it,  at 
:e  reversed  her  brother's  policy;  the  acts 
;he  preceding  reign  touching  religion  were 
ealed ;  the  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation 
5  reaffirmed,  the  married  clergy  were  all 
ited  from  their  livings,  and  the  reconcilia- 
i  of  England  with  the  Holy  See  was  pro- 
need  by  Cardinal  Pole  at  Westminster, 
)re  the  Queen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
aent,  kneeling  to  receive  it.  Then  be- 
persecution.  The  prominent  Reformers 
beyond  sea;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
^n  three  hundred  persons  had  perished  in 
flames,  and  thereby  England  was  utterly 
nated  from  Rome. 

ilizabeth   restored   the   Reformed  Church 

its   previous    position;     178    clergy   only 

ised  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Royal  Supre- 

y,   and    the  Act    of    Uniformity    [Io59] 

ored  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     This 

lement    reaches    the    close    of    the    first 

ion  of   the   Reformation  period.     It   de- 

d  the  position  of  the  Church  in  relation 

i  to  Rome  and  to  the  religious  bodies  on 

Continent  which  had  broken  off  from  that 

munion.     In  the  first  place  the  episcopal 

Cession   was   retained   [Parker].      In   the 

r  wal  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  which 

t   Queen  was  styled  "  Supreme  Governor," 

ii  'as  declared  that  clergy   and  laity  alike 

•  3  subject  to  Law,  passed  by  Convocation 

a    Parliament,  and  enforced  by  the  Crown. 

1   Prayer  Book,  though  substantially  agree- 

ii  with  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI.,  yet 

ii    atcd   a  desire  to  find  a  mode  of  agree- 

n  t  with  those  who  loved  the  ancient  system. 

[<  IMON   PRAYER.]       And   the    Thirty-nine 

A  cles,  though  they  bore  a  provisional  cha- 

ud  had  not  the  all-round  completeness 

<.'      Protestant  Continental  Confessions,  were 

jfi  ed  with  the  same  desire  of  conciliation. 

T  ,-  began  with  rehearsing  the  faith  held  in 

C(  nonby  all  Christendom  [i.-v.],  then  defined 

>1   Rule  of  Faith,"  and,  in  contradiction  to  the 

C  icil  of  Trent,  appealed  to  Holy  Scripture, 

tt  -by  taking  up  boldly  the  fundamental  prin- 

i    of  the  Reformation,  while   the  ancient 

C   Is  were  reasserted  [yi.-viii.].     Next,  the 

tv  ajeat  doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith 

#i  Predestination  were  considered,  the  lan- 

gi  n  of  Calvin  being  used,  but  guarded  and 

in  fled  by  appeals  to   Scripture   generally 

[i  xviii.].     Next,  th  enature  and  authority 

«  e  Church,  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry', 

m  the   grace   of    the    Sacraments    are   all 

[xix.  -  xxxvi.]  ;     after    which    the 

•Tin  of    the    Crown,    the    Church,  and 

ft   individual    are    defined.      But    now    it 

al  i  red  that  there  were  two  parties  within 

Q  teformed  Church  of    England.      There 

those   who,  having    freed    themselves 

Papal  tyranny,    desired  to  follow  the 

a  jus,   statesmanlike    policy    of    Cranmer 

*'  r    than     the     hot     zeal    of    partisans, 

Conciliate  opponents  rather   than   to 

all  connexion  with  the  past ;    and 

BEL.— 13 


there  were  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  hated  any  approximation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  craved  fuller  liberty  of 
action  and  opinion.  These  are  known  as 
PURITANS  [q.v.].  Their  objections  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  confined  to  points  of  cere 
monial  and  discipline  ;  but  Elizabeth,  bent  on 
preserving  as  much  as  was  left  of  the  ancient 
order,  was  uniformly  opposed  to  them,  and 
the  High  Commission  Court,  in  which  her 
supremacy  was  represented,  took  stringent 
measures  against  them.  Hence  the  practice 
began  of  holding  separate  meetings  for 
ivligious  worship,  in  which  we  have  the 
origin  of  Nonconformity.  The  essential 
jirinciple  underlying  this  opposition  was 
Calvinism,  the  very  essence  of  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  basis  of  Church  doctrine  and  order. 
It  met  the  excommunication  of  Rome  with 
an  equally  intolerant  rejoinder,  and  sub 
stituted  individual  consciousness  for  the 
Sacraments  and  Ministry.  The  Puritans 
wt-ru  as  far  removed  as  tin-  bitterest  of  their 
antagonists  from  any  idea  of  toleration. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  against 
Calvinism  in  the  Church  was  the  movement 
known  as  Arminianism.  [ARMINIANS.]  But 
whereas  in  Holland,  its  native  country,  Ar- 
minianism  took  latitmlinurian  shape  in  its 
iv volt  against  the  narrow  view  of  "  Election," 
in  England  those  who  were  called  Arminians 
by  their  opponents,  though  they  repudiated 
this  title,  were  those  who  opposed  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  tenet  the  assertion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  to  sacraments  conveying  grace  to  all  who 
accepted  them.  The  greatest  writer  against 
the  Anti-Catholic  view  was  Hooker,  whoso 
name  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Church 
divines.  [HOOKER.]  Somewhat  in  advance  of 
him  in  view  was  Andrewes,  a  better  theologian, 
so  far  as  Patristic  learning  went,  and  Laud,  a 
clever  and  indefatigable  administrator.  In 
these  men  we  have  the  founders  of  the  great 
Anglo-Catholic  school,  a  school  which  has 
lived  on,  and  has  created  the  most  permanent 
Anglican  theology.  This  school  included 
such  divines  as  Jeremy  Taylor  (a  name  which 
such  a  great  critic  as  Coleridge  pronounced 
to  be  a  rival  to  Shakespeare),  Hall,  Patrick, 
Ken,  Bramhall,  Wilson,  Pearson,  Thorndike, 
Bull,  Pusey;  poets  like  George  Herbert, 
Wordsworth,  Keble ;  the  greatest  of  English 
Church  historians,  Jeremy  Collier  ;  laymen 
such  as  Boyle,  Evelyn,  Robert  Nelson,  Glad 
stone,  Beresford  Hope.  It,  more  than  any 
other  influence  of  that  time,  prevented  the 
Church  of  England  from  becoming  a  Calvin- 
istic  sect,  affirming  as  it  did  that  the  sacra 
ments  are  not  mere  acts  of  man,  nor  empty 
signs,  nor  acted  prayers,  but  are  verily 
outward  channels  conveying  inward  grace. 
Unhappily,  however,  errors  of  judgment 
mingled  themselves  with  the  holy  aspirations, 
the  learning,  and  the  zeal,  which  marked  the 
rise  of  this  great  school.  It  was  learned  ;  it 
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had  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Church 
against  the  skilful  Jesuit  controversialists; 
and  a  style  of  writing  resulted  which  was  not 
adapted  for  popular  reading,  but  suited  the 
learned  only.  The  half-educated  liked  it 
probably  least  of  all.  The  utterly  unlearned 
took  a  line  not  unlike  that  of  the  "  Northern 
Farmer"  : — 

"  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an"  I  coom'd 
awaay." 

Those  who  could  read  and  think  for 
themselves,  but  yet  knew  not  enough  to 
enter  into  intricacies  and  balance  conflicting 
arguments,  were  at  sea  with  learned  dis 
quisitions,  and,  therefore,  were  more  at 
home  with  The  Saint's  Rest  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Moreover,  the  Church  suffered 
heavily  for  its  alliance  with  the  Crown,  an 
alliance  to  be  traced  to  all  the  traditions  of 
past  ages,  which  held  that  the  national 
religion  followed  the  national  government, 
an  opinion  held  as  firmly  by  Presbyterians 
as  by  Churchmen.  The  fulsome  dedica 
tions,  such  as  Bacon's  of  The  Advancement 
of  Learning,  and  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qwene, 
were  regarded  as  right  and  proper,  and  the 
translators'  Preface  to  the  Bible  of  1611 
does  not  escape  the  taint,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  written  by  a  Puri 
tan.  The  result  was  that  the  Catholic  view 
of  the  Church  became  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  an  unpopular  and  decaying  political 
creed,  though  the  present  position  of  this 
school  in  England  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  Court  favour,  and  that  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  do  not  depend  upon 
law  courts  and  arbitrarily  wielded  civil  power. 
But  through  the  cause  we  have  named,  it  was 
regarded  then  as  one  with  the  Stuart  State 
policy,  and,  in  consequence,  it  shared  the 
Stuart  fall.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
the  bishops  were  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Lords  [1641],  and  in  1643  Episcopacy  itself 
was  abolished.  The  direction  of  religion 
was  vested  in  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY 
[q.v.],  the  DIRECTORY  waa  substituted  for  the 
Prayer  Book,  3,000  clergy  were  turned  out  of 
their  churches  and  homes,  and  Archbishop 
Laud  was  beheaded. 

But  the  triumphant  Calvinistic  party  began 
to  decay  in  the  very  hour  of  its  triumph.  It 
broke  up  into  antagonistic  schools ;  the  Inde» 
pendents,  the  strongest  of  the  new  *'  sectaries," 
put  forth  a  theory,  not  only  of  religious 
toleration,  but  of  recognised  religious  diver 
sity,  a  theory  legitimately  belonging  to  Con 
gregationalism,  but  hateful  to  the  Presby 
terians.  Logical  Calvinism,  however,  never 
took  hold  of  the'  average  English  mind.  It 
had  been  adopted  in  the  struggle  for  political 
liberty ;  but,  that  struggle  ended,  it  stood  forth 
in  the  nakedness  of  its  hard  and  ruthless  dog 
matism,  and  Englishmen  turned  away  shudder 
ing.  At  the  Restoration,  the  Church  at  once 
returned  to  its  former  place,  to  the  joy  of  the 
nation ;  so  entire  was  the  reaction  against  the 


dogmatic  yoke  of  the  Puritans.     It  is  W<M 
derful  to   read   how  quietly  this  Restoratic 
took  place.     But  a  change  at  once  becan 
visible  in  the  tone  of  the  Church  tr.-u-hin 
The  formularies  and  principles  remained 
before,  but  the  Church  was  leavened  by  ti 
admixture  of  new  thought.     Men  like  Fal 
land  and  Hyde  had  been  conscientious  an 
porters  of  the  Parliament  against  the  Kiu^ 
the  early  days   of    this   conflict ;    but  thi 
remained  firm  supporters  of  the  Church,  ai 
it  was  their  love  of  the  Church  which  now  1 
them  to   join  the  Royal  cause.     Tl. 
represent  a  party,  who,  by  joining  the  sch( 
of  Andrewes  and  Laud,  removed  its  more  st 
and   rigid  features,  and    led    it   to  views 
larger  comprehensiveness.     To  these  must 
added  the   Cambridge   Platonists     [Wine 
COTE],  whose  endeavour  to  reconcile  rea& 
and  faith  was  another  blow  struck  at  C' 
vinistic   dogmatism.      That   dogmatism    bl 
provoked     a     reaction     utterly     irreligio 
[HOBBES.]     Whichcote  stands  as   the  rep 
sentative  of  a  school  not  numerous,  at  le 
for  many  years,  yet  influential,  which,  wl 
it   held  firmly  to  a   supernatural  faith,  t 
recognised  human  intellect  and  allotted  t 
its  rightful  place.     Consequently  the  theol( 
of  the  later  Stuart  days  is  more  moderate 
tone  than  that  of  the  earlier.      The  Hi 
Church  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  the  Liberty 
Prophesying ;   Bramhall,  the  friend  <>t   L 
and  favourite  of  Straff ord,  declined  to  ] 
nounce  the  nullity  of  Presbyterian  Ord< 
Sanderson,  the  author  of  the  Preface  to 
Prayer   Book   of    1662,   professed  himse] 
disciple  of  the  moderate  Hooker. 

Another  attempt  to  conciliate  theNoncon 
mists  [SAVOY  CONFERENCE]  failed,  but  this 
not  owing  to  the  rigidness  of  the  prd 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1 662  was  the  work  of 
liament,  which  in  its  Royalist  zeal  saw  not! 
but  evil  in  the  recent  Calvinistic  rule.    1 1  i 
be  remembered  that  many  holders  of 
had  been    intruded   into  the   places  of 
true  possessors.     But  the  expulsion  of  2 
ministers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  166'2 
refusing  to   assent  to  everything  conta 
in   the    Book   of  Common  Prayer,  certe 
deprived  the  Church  of  many  a  faithful 
earnest  preacher.     The   CORPORATION, 
VENTICLE,   FIVE-MILE,   and   TEST  ACTS    j 
each  under  its  head],  were  all  blows  lev    1 
at  Nonconformity.     In  1678,  in  con 
of  Oates's   plot,   Roman  Catholirs  wer.    • 
eluded  from  Parliament.      Charles  II. 
several  endeavours  after  Toleration,  but    * 
liament   defeated   them,    in    fear    that 
were   intended  to   favour  Romanism, 
true,  indeed,  that  towards   the  end  of   ' 
reign  a  more  generous  spirit  towards  t    i 
diversities  was  bop-inning  to  show  itsel     ' 
this  feeling  was  plainly  seen  when  the    \ 
conformists    made   common   cause  witl 
Church  against  James  II. 's  ill-starred  at    3 
to  force  Popery  on  the  nation. 
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The    expulsion    of    James,    however,   was 
t  effected  without  some  loss  to  the  Church 
i  to   religion.      The  former  separation  of 
?    Nonjurors   was    now    followed    by   the 
ting  of  Whigs  on  the  episcopal  thrones, 
.o  were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility 
the  parochial  clergy,  who,  whilst — like  San- 
ft  and  Ken — they  had  no  sympathy  with 
me,  could  not  forego  their  conscientious 
lerence  to  the  principles  of  the   ancient 
narchy.     This  difference  boded  ill  for  the 
erne  of  comprehension   which   was    once 
re  brought  forward.     The   Prayer   Book 
3  revised  under  a  commission  appointed  by 
King,  the  Puritans  being  led  by  Baxter ; 
alterations  made  were  perfectly  moder- 
,  and  some  of  the  additions  were  much  to 
desired.     But  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
ion  rejected  this  proposed  book,  and  it  was 
refore  abandoned,   and  the  proposal    for 
mciliation  has  never  since  been  authori- 
vely  renewed.      Nor  was  this  the  whole 
the  trouble  which  came  upon  the  Church 
the  Nonjuring division.    The  sen •< ITS 
•e  men  of  deep  piety,  and  the  Church,  even 
|<  that  account,  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 
)  eighteenth  century  was  not  unnaturally 
-ked   by   an    increase    of  worldliness,    of 
ease  and  sloth.     There  was  learning, 
a  want  of  spiritual  earnestness;  and  in 
districts  the  people  were  left  almost  in 
dsm.     The  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
dtfield  did  much  to  remedy  this  evil.     It 
a  call  to  new  life ;  and  whilst  it  led  the 
r  to   a   large    separation,   it    more    than 
ipensated  for  that  by  reviving   religious 
in  the  Church.     The  successive  rise  of  the 
JELICAL  PARTY,  of  the  ORIEL  SCHOOL,  and 
TRACTARIAN  PARTY  will  be  told  under 
r  respective  titles. 

1  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
of   England.     It   now  only  remains 
us  to  survey  it  as  it  at  present  exists.     It 
usts  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  two 
/inces   of   Canterbury  and  York  ;    those 
/inces  containing  thirty- four  dioceses,  and 
ig  conterminous  with  the  fifty-two  coun- 
of  England  and  Wales,  supplemented  by 
adjacent  islands.      It  is  essentially  an 
copal  body,  the  theory  of  its  constitution 
ig  that  its  corporate  continuance  and  its 
itual  life  are  both  dependent  upon  the  office 
ishop.     The  corporate  continuance  of  the 
rch  is  thus  identified  with  an  unbroken 
rion  of  bishops.     Great  care  has  alwa3rs 
i  taken  to  keep  up  this  succession,  and  also 
1  >reserve  the  records  upon  which  the  proof 
(t  depends.     Every  bishop  is  consecrated 
it  least  three  who  are  already  bishops, 
thus  the  lines  of  succession  by  which  he 
s  mnected  with  the  bishops  of  former  ages 
almost  innumerable.     So  well,  too,  have 
evidences  of  his  spiritual  genealogy  been 
erved,  that  every  bishop  is  able  to  trace 
1  name  of  his   own  immediate   episcopal 
•stor  back  to  the  Reformation  without  a 


break ;  from  the  Reformation  back  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  with  similar  certainty : 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine's  mission  [A.D.  600]  with  almost 
equal  accuracy  :  and  from  the  sixth  century 
to  the  Apostolic  age  with  an  amount  of 
certainty  such  as  can  be  shown  in  few 
successions  of  Sovereigns  at  much  more 
recent  periods.  Thus  Anglican  bishops,  like 
the  bishops  of  other  Catholic  Churches, 
claim  to  be  "  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  in 
an  historical  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  also 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  episcop 
ate,  because  it  is  maintained  by  ministerial 
acts,  and  no  ministry  is  recognised  but 
one  in  which  the  ministers  are  ordained  by 
bishops.  Every  bishop  is  also  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  spiritual  authority  within  the 
range  of  his  diocese,  he  being  the  chief 
pastor,  and  the  parochial  clergy  his  deputy 
pastors.  The  principle  of  the  Episcopal 
ministry  is  thus  assumed  to  be  [1]  that  a 
bishop  alone  can  give  that  authority  and 
power  to  a  person  which  will  make  him  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  and  [2]  that  a 
minister  so  ordained  can  only  exercise  his 
office  lawfully  within  a  certain  sphere  or 
"  cure  of  souls "  committed  to  him  by  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  diocese.  This  principle  is 
carefully  provided  for  and  guarded  by  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
by  the  issue  of  formal  documents,  such  as 
"  Letters  of  Orders,"  and  of  "  Institution," 
and  by  acts  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
admission  to  a  benefice. 

Statistics. — The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  number  about  23,000,  consisting  of 
2  archbishops,  32  bishops,  30  deans,  80  arch 
deacons,  130  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  14,000  parochial  clergy  with  bene 
fices,  rectors  and  vicars,  6,000  parochial  clergy 
without  benefices,  stipendiary  curates,  and 
about  3,000  other  clergy,  many  of  whom  en 
gage  voluntarily  in  parochial  work.  The  exact 
proportion  of  the  laity  to  the  gross  population 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  cannot  differ  very 
givatly  either  way  from  one-half  of  the  whole. 

Income  and  Expenditure. — The  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
partly  derived  from  ancient  and  modern 
endowments,  and  partly  from  a  constantly 
kept  up  voluntary  system :  they  are  ex 
pended  chiefly  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  the  education  of  children,  the  charit 
able  relief  of  the  poor,  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  churches,  and  foreign  missions. 
Both  income  and  expenditure  must  necessarily 
vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  trust 
worthy  estimate.  A  few  years  ago  however,  the 
present  writer  made  wide  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  after  much  oalcolatioii,  corre 
spondence,  and  tabulation,  was  able  to  draw 
up  the  following  "Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  which  has  been  often 
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reprinted  in  books  and  newspapers,  but 
may  be  usefully  ;tppt  mlt-d  here.  During  U-n 
years,  however,  a  considerable  increase  will 


have   been    made    in    the    number    of 
clergy   and   in    the   general   expenditure 
the  Church. 


BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS. 

Endowments.  &         »•  ".         £       a.  d. 

Tithes  and  rental 
of  Lands  remain 
ing  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the 
Clergy  after  the 
Kef  ormu  tion, 
UB162.433 14s.  6d.~|, 
multiplied  by  12 
on  account  of  the 
change  in  the 
value  of  money  ...  1,949,20414  0 

Tithes,  Rental  of 
Lauds,  a ii'  1  Inter 
est  of  Money  In 
vestments,  ac 
quired  for  the 
maintenance  of 
the  Clergy  since 
the  Reformation  2,251,051  0  0 

4,200,255  14    0 


State  Aid. 
Parliamentary  grant 

for  the  education 

of  the  Poor         

Voluntary  System. 

Parochial  Collec 
tions  and  Sub 
scriptions 3,182,400  0  0 

Contributions  to 
London  Churcu 
Soc'eties 400,000  0  0 

Contributions  to 
Miscellaneous 
Church  Institu 
tions,  other  than 
Schools,  and  not 
included  in  Paro 
chial  Collections  600,000  0  0 

Contributions  in  aid 
of  Church  Build 
ing  and  Restora 
tion  not  included 
in  Parocnial  Col 
lections  500,000  0  0 

School  payments  of 
Parents  762,898  0  0 


508,599    0    0 


5,445,296    0    • 


Total 

Balance         
Total 

'324 
£10,154,152 

£10,154,15 

2  14 

0 

AVKHAOK  AN.NTAL  EXPENDITURE, 

Maintenance  of  the  Clergy. 

*         s.  d.         £       g. 

I.  Diocesan  and  Gov 
ernmental  ttorfc. 

Nett  Salaries  of  2 
Archbishops,  26 
Bishops,  and  70 
Archdeacons  ...  138,556  0  0 

II.  Cathedral 
Work. 

Nett  Salaries  of  30 
Deans,  127Canons, 
l_'o  Minor  Canons, 
600  Singers,  to 
gether  with  many 
Lay  Officers  and 
Servants 201,605  0  0 

III.  Parochial 
Work. 

Nett      Salaries     of 

13,0  U  Rectors  and 

Vicars,  and  5,7u6 

Curates    3.146,051    0    0 

3,486,212    i 

Taxes,  etc.,  on  the 

Endowments      of 

the  Clergy,  other 

than  Income  Tax, 

and  those  usually 

paid  byOccupi- 
8M  1  and  2  Vic.. 

c.I06,§§.  8andlUl  714,043 

Education   of    the 

Poor. 
Education      of 

2,044,406  Scholars 

in  Church  Schools. 

with    Training  of 

Teachers,  etc.     ...  3,051,573 

Miscellaneous. 

Church  Institutions 
other  than 
Schools.  [See 
Low's  Handbook 
of  Charities]  ...  1,000,000  0  0 

Relief  of  the  Poor 
irom  Church  Col 
lections  ...  400,000  0  0 

Foreign  Missions  ...       SuO.uOO    0    0 

Current  Church  Ex 
penses  352,000  0  0 

Church  Building  and 
Restoration  ...  650,000  0  0 


The  Anglican  Communion. — The  preceding 
notice  refers  to  the  Church  of  England  alone  : 
that  is,  to  the  Anglican  communion  comprised 
within  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
But  the  Anglican  communion — with  a  simi 
lar  form  of  episcopal  government,  professing 
the  same  doctrines,  and  using  the  same  sys 
tem  of  devotion — extends  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  comprising  the  sister  Churches  of  Ire 
land,  Scotland,  America,  and  of  numerous 
British  dependencies.  The  bishops  of  this 
extensive  communion  number  nearly  two 


hundred:  namely,  thirty-four  in  Eng 
and  Wales,  twelve  in  Ireland,  seven  in  £ 
l.uul,  seventy-four  in  the  colonies  anc 
missionary  districts,  and  fifty-six  of 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  its  mish 
ary  districts.  All  these  bishops,  except  t 
of  Ireland,  derive  their  ministerial  succe* 
from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Eng 
ami  Wales,  and  especially  from  the  A 
bishops  of  Canterbury. 

Enlightened.     [ILLUMINATI.] 
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Enneapla.    [ORIGEX.] 
Enoch,  ST.     [KENTIGERN.] 
Enthronisation. — The  term  used  for 
.e  ceremony  of  placing  an  archbishop  or 
shop  in  his  stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral, 
i  his  taking  possession  of  the  See. 

Enzinas,  FRANCISCO  DE  [i.  1520,  d.  1570]. 
-A  Spaniard  who  embraced  the  Reformation, 
id  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Spanish. 

e  escaped  to  England,  but  his  brother 
icques,  who  was  also  a  Protestant,  was  burnt 
.  Italy,  1546. 

Epact.— A  number  in  the  calculations  of 
aster  indicating  the  excess  of  the  solar  above 
le  lunar  year.  The  solar  year  contains 
even  more  days  than  the  lunar,  from  whence 

follows  that  the  moon  being  new  on  the  1st 
:  January,  she  must  be  11  days  old  upon 
le  last  day  of  December,  or  when  the  sun 
as  finished  his  annual  course.  At  the  end 
f  the  next  year,  adding  these  11  days,  the 
toon  will  be  22  days  before  the  sun,  and  at 
le  end  of  the  third  year  33  ;  then,  by  taking 
ff  30  days  for  an  intercalary  month,  there 
?mains  three  for  the  Epact  In  the  follow- 
ig  year  11  will  again  be  added,  making  14 
)r  the  Epact,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
ycle,  adding  1 1  to  the  Epact  of  the  last  year, 
nd  always  rejecting  30,  by  counting  it  as  an 
dditional  month.  But  in  the  Bissextile,  or 
..eap-year,  the  Epact  contains  12  days,  because 
hen  the  year  is  a  day  longer  than  ordinary, 
o  that  it  goes  from  3  to  15  for  the  Epact, 
rom  thence  to  26,  and  so  on.  The  Epact 
learly  bears  upon  the  age  of  the  moon  on 
anuary  1st  of  a  given  year,  and  so  on  any 
ay  in  that  year,  and  therefore  on  the  calcu- 
ition  of  the  Paschal  full  moon. 

Eparchy  [Gr.  eparchid]. — The  Greek  word 
or  province.  It  denotes,  in  ecclesiastical 
>hrases,a  province  governed  by  a  Metropolitan 
Caving  several  bishops  under  him.  In  the 
Russian  Church  at  the  present  time  a  bishop 
s  called  an  eparch. 

Ephesns,  COUNCIL  OF.  [COUNCILS; 
SESTORIAN  HERESY.] 

Ephesns,  ROBBER  COUNCIL  OF.  —  So 
ailed  from  its  violent  and  overbearing  pro- 
eedings,  assembled  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
iosius  in  449,  under  tho  presidency  of 
)ioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He 
ras  supported  by  two  Imperial  Commis- 
ioners,by  a  great  body  of  monks,  headed  by 
he  abbot  Barsumas,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who 
rere  admitted  into  the  assembly  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  intimidating  any  refractory  members, 
iuestions  were  carried  by  factious  acclamations 
yithin,  and  the  Council  was  overawed  by 
iotous  mobs  without.  Dioscorus  procured  the 
indication  of  Eutyches  [EUTYCHIANS],  and 
'lavian,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
•pposed  the  heretic,  died  of  the  wounds 
ntiicted  on  him  at  the  Council.  Eusebius  of 
Jorylaeum  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but 


found  means  of  escaping  to  Rome.  The  Em 
peror  continued  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
but  he  died  soon  after,  and  a  Council  was  sum 
moned  at  Chalcedon  in  4  5 1  which  reversed  them. 

Ephrem,  ST.,  born  at  Nisibis,  in  Meso 
potamia,  and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Edessa, 
in  Syria,  was  born  in  the  fourth  century,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  St.  Ephrem  states  in  his  works 
that  he  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  who 
suffered  as  confessors  for  the  faith  of  Christ. 
"Yea,"  he  adds,  "I  am  the  kindred  of 
martyrs."  He  studied  in  early  life  as  a  cate 
chumen  under  St.  James,  Bishop  of  Nisibis, 
whom  he  may  have  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  325.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  bishop,  Ephrem  seems  to  have  migrated  to 
Edessa,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  the  natives,  but  afterwards  he  em 
braced  the  monastic  life,  and  began  to  write 
his  numerous  works.  He  travelled  to  Caesarea, 
in  Cappadocia,  and  was  well  received  by  St. 
Basil,  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  by  whom  he  was  made  a  deacon.  From 
Caesarea  Ephrem  returned  to  Edessa  to  refute 
numerous  heresies  that  had  sprung  up  there. 
He  succeeded  in  destroying  the  influence  of 
the  heretical  songs  which  were  becoming 
popular,  by  composing  Christian  hymns,  and 
training  choirs  to  sing  them.  Sozomen  re 
lates  that  when  Basil  of  Ca-sarea  would  have 
made  Kphrem  a  bishop,  the  saint  pretended 
madness  to  avoid  the  honour  of  consecration. 
He  retired  again  to  his  monastic  life,  only 
issuing  forth  from  time  to  time  to  combat  the 
IK  i.  tics.  Hi<  \.iA  recorded  act  was  to  prevail 
upon  the  rich  in  Edessa  to  distribute  their 
stores  of  food  to  the  poor  during  the  severe 
famine  that  raged  in  that  city.  He  probably 
died  in  373.  He  wrote  several  tracts  in 
Syriac,  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  were 
so  well  received  that  they  were  read  publicly 
in  churches  after  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
were  translated  into  Greek,  and  are  cited  by 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Pho- 
tius  had  seen  forty-nine  homilies  by  this 
Father,  and  made  extracts  from  them.  St. 
Ephrem  wrote  many  hymns  in  Syriac,  which 
were  sung  in  the  churches.  Also  he  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  all  the 
Bible,  of  controversial  tracts  against  a  great 
many  heretics,  and  of  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  commentaries  and 
controversial  tracts  are  lost,  but  Gerard  Yos- 
sius  has  published  a  considerable  number  of 
his  moral  discourses  and  hymns.  Some  have 
questioned  their  authenticity,  but  on  slender 
grounds.  Ambrosius  Camaldulus  published 
some  of  St.  Ephrem's  works  in  1490,  but 
Vossius's  edition,  printed  at  Rome,  in  three 
volumes,  in  a  single  volume  at  Cologne  in 
1603,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1619,  is  much  more 
complete.  The  Syrians  profess  to  have  a 
great  many  manuscripts  in  Syriac  and  Arabic 
written  by  St.  Ephrem,  whom  they  call  the 
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Syrian  Prophet.  Bellarmine  describes  Eph- 
rem's  works  as  "pious  rather  than  learn. •<!." 
As  a  commentator  his  object  is  rather  to  e<lit'y 
than  to  instruct ;  as  a  poet  he  possesses  con 
siderable  talent,  but  his  style  is  marred  by 
too  great  diffuseness.  His  personal  cha- 
racter,  his  great  humility,  his  deep  piety, 
his  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice,  stamp  him 
as  a  saint  of  God. 

Epictetus,  a  native  of  Hierapolis,  was 
in  his  youth  a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  captain 
of  Nero's  Guard.  He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  during  his  captivity  gave  many  inst:in«vs 
of  his  capability  of  carrying  out  the  motto  of 
his  sect,  "  Bear  and  forbear."  A  story  is 
told  of  him  that  one  day  his  master,  in  a  rage, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  his  shin,  and  Epictetus 
begged  him  not  to  break  his  leg.  Whereupon 
Epaphroditus  dealt  a  still  heavier  blow,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  slave's  leg,  and  the 
only  remark  he  vouchsafed  was,  "  Look  ye, 
sir :  did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  never  leave 
until  you  had  broken  my  leg?"  After  his 
death  his  discourses  were  published,  which 
contain  many  passages  more  like  the  ideas 
of  a  Christian  than  those  of  a  heathen,  and 
St.  Augustine  quotes  him  several  times,  and 
frequently  adds  words  of  commendation.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian  an  edict  was  issued  for 
the  banishment  of  all  philosophers,  and  Epic 
tetus  was  naturally  included  in  the  list ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he  was  enabled 
to  return. 

Epicurus  [*.  342  B.C.,  d.  270].  — An 
Athenian,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  main 
systems  of  heathen  philosophy  and  morality 
with  which  early  Christianity  was  brought 
into  contact  [Acts  xvii.  18].  In  morals,  as 
baaed  upon  philosophy,  Epicurus  taught  and 
accepted  happiness  as  the  greatest  object  in 
life,  and  placed  this  happiness  in  the  sensa 
tions  of  the  individual ;  hence  he  exhorted  to 
moderation,  on  the  ground  that  excess  di 
minished  enjoyment  by  injuring  health.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  system  obviously  rests  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  condemn  moderate 
indulgence  in  what  is  called  vice ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  followers 
of  Epicurus  his  system  led  to  abandonment  of 
all  moral  restraint.  He  himself,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  moral  and  decorous  in 
life.  Lucretius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  that 
imply  real  moral  elevation,  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  real  meaning  was  in  the  sense  of  that 
utilitarian  system  of  morality  which  was  in 
the  last  generation  elaborated  by  Bentham 
and  his  school,  and  which  is  subject  to  similar 
weakness.  Epicurus  at  least  made  an  effort 
after  some  sort  of  moral  system,  which  he 
failed  to  find  in  the  decaying  religion  around 
him,  and  so  far  was  probably  better  than  his 
fellows.  His  philosophy  of  the  universe  attri 
buted  it  to  the  concourse  and  combination  of 
atoms,  one  of  the  products  being  even  the  soul 
of  man.  Such  teaching  necessarily  negatived 


all  ideas  of  future  immortality  in  t 
vidual,  and  so  came  into  din-rt  conflict  w 
Christian  doctrine.     But  he-re,  too,  it  woi 
almost  appear  from  Lucretius  that  th<   ruli 
idea  of  the  philosopher  was  t<>  'Irlivrr  m--u  li 
the  fear  of  constant  int<  rt. -n -n< •••  on  the  pan 
gods — who,  according  t<>  tin-  brli.-f  of  the  tit 
were  not  moral,  but  acted  capriciously  a « 
tyrannically  from  mere  personal  feeling — 
setting  up  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  of  ls« 
From  this  point  of  view  his  physical  philosoj 
also  may  have  been  a  real  moral  advance  uj 
popular  belief.      It  is  remarkable  how  mail} 
it-  i i leas  are  adopted  by  modern  seience.  [ifc 
TK.KI  U.ISM.]     It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  e' 
of  the  morality  of  our  own  day  rises  little 
at  all,  above  that  of  this  ancient  heathen. 

Epigonation. — A  square  piece  of  cl>- 
which  han^s  from  the  girdle  on  tin-  ri 
side.  It  is  worn  by  both  bishops  and  pri« " 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  intended  to  •>. 
.;  the  napkin  with  which  Christ  gir  i 
Himself  when  washing  the  disciples'  feet. 

Epiphanius,  BISHOP  OF  PAVIA  [b.  438" 

prepared  for  holy  onit  is.  an<l  ordai    i 
by  St.  Crispinus,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  at  the    « 
of  twenty.     St.  Crispinus  nominated  hiir 
his  successor,  and  on  his  death  St.  Epiphai 
v.  •-  •  I    •  •   ;  :A   tin     clergy    ind  pi  ople  in  • 
He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconci  «| 
tion  between  the  Emperor  Anthemius  and    " 
son-in-law,  Kicimer,  in  469,  and,  in  474, 
was  despatched  to  Eurie,  Kinir  «»f  : 
goths,   at    Toulouse,   to    conclude   a    tn 
between  him  and   the    Empci 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Kmp <T<>r   K  mi 
Augustulus  by  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Hei  •  j 
in  476,  when  Pavia  was  sacked  by  Odoavl 
St.  Epiphanius  saved  his  si-'   r,  St.  ll'.imi 
and  many  others,  from  lieing  taken  cap! 
and  so  far  prevailed  with  Odoacer  n> 
for  the  town  an  exemption  from  tax 
five  years.     When  Odoacer  was  defeated^  j 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  in  489,  Ej 
was  again  employed  to  use  his  inll  . 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  so  sn 
that  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Gundobald,  1    : 
of  the  Burgundians,  to  redeem  the  : 
who  had  been  carried  away  into  Italy. 
said  that  In-  succ«-i-li-d  in  effecting  th 
of  six  thousand  captives,  some  of  whom  Gu    • 
baM  set  free  without  a  ransom.     In  49t    I 
went  to  Theodoric's  court   at   Ra\ 
request  a  discharge  of  the  taxes  levied     t 
Liiruria,  and  two-thirds  of  what  he  a- 
granted.     He  died  in  495,  a  few  days 
his  return  to  Pavia  from  this  expedition. 

Epiphanius,  BISHOP  OF  SALAMIS,  ii  8 

Island  of  Cyprus,  was  born  probably  bet  i 

310  and  320,  at  Besanduke,  in  Palestine,  i 
Eleutheropolis.     Much  of  his  youth  v 

in  Egypt  among  the  monks,  who  impl;  ^ 
in  him  a  strong  religious  devotion  ami 

for  an  ascetic  life.     He  was  at  one  tin  n 

great  danger  through  the  temptations  of  • 
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iautiful  Gnostic  women  who  endeavoured 
persuade  him  to  join  their  sect.  On  his 
lling  his  guardians,  the  monks,  of  the 
atter,  inquiry  was  made,  which  resulted  in 
ie  banishment  of  about  eighty  Gnostics.  At 
venty  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Besanduke, 
id  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  St. 
ilarion,  the  founder  of  Monasticism  in 
alestine.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Euty- 
dus,  Bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  built  a 
lonastery  in  his  native  place,  of  which  he 
imself  undertook  the  direction.  In  367,  he 
as  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salamis, 
cterwards  called  Constantia,  and  soon  made 
imself  famous  by  his  eloquence  and  piety. 
)uring  his  episcopate  he  founded  many 
lonasteries  in  Cyprus.  He  was  constantly 
jnsulted  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
ipline,  and  took  part  in  all  the  leading 
ontroversies  of  the  age.  About  376  a  dispute 
rose  which  Epiphanius  was  summoned  to 
^ntioch  to  settle.  Vitalis,  a  priest  of  Antioch, 
ad  been  consecrated  bishop  by  the  hen -tie 
Lpollinaris,  and  Epiphanius  endeavoured  to 
onvince  Vitalis  of  the  right  of  the  orthodox 
ttshop  Paulinus  to  the  See.  In  382,  he  went 
o  Rome,  where  with  St.  Jerome  and  Paulinus 
t'  Antioch  he  again  took  part  in  the  Apollin- 
rian  controversy.  While  at  Home  he  was 
.ospitably  entertained  by  Paula,  who  in  the 
ollowing  year  visited  him  at  Salamis,  on  her 
lilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Epiphanius 
tad  had  from  his  youth  a  profound  horror  of 
)rigenism,  and  hearing,  in  394,  that  it  had 
Crown  up  in  Palestine,  he  went  thither  to 
•reach  against  it.  His  sermon  in  the  eathe- 
Iral  of  Jerusalem  roused  the  indignation  of 
'ishop  John,  who  sent  the  archdeacon  to 
[uiet  him,  and  afterwards  accused  him  of 
rying  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  rather 
ban  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  Epipha- 
lius  retorted  by  charging  the  Bishop  with 
teing  an  Arian  and  an  Origenist;  and  the 
lispute  grew  so  hot  that  many  friends  int«-r- 
>osed  on  both  sides.  After  a  long  struggle 
he  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  Epipha- 
u'us,  but  this  only  led  to  his  becoming  en 
gaged  in  another  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
or  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
md  previously  published  an  attack  on  the 
inthropomorphists,  in  399  issued  a  Paschal 
etter  against  the  followers  of  Origen,  and 
•ailed  upon  Epiphanius  to  help  him.  A 
:-ouncil  of  Cyprian  bishops  was  called,  Origen 
md  his  works  were  condemned,  and  letters 
were  sent  to  St.  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  other  bishops  who  had 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  about  three 
hundred  Xitrian  monks,  who  had  fled  from 
the  anger  of  Theophilus.  St.  Chrysostom  not 
only  disregarded  the  warning  contained  in 
letter,  but  reprimanded  Theophilus 
and  Epiphanius  for  encroaching  upon  his 
'piscopal  jurisdiction.  In  the  winter  of 
402  Epiphanius  set  sail  for  Constantinople, 
at  the  request  of  Theophilus,  in  the  hope 


of  destroying  the  Origenism  which  still 
remained  there.  He  was  welcomed  by 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  become  discon 
tented  with  St.  Chrysostom' s  administration, 
and  his  first  act  on  arriving  in  the  city  was  to 
ordain  a  deacon  in  the  monastic  church.  He 
requested  that  the  Patriarch  would  subscribe 
to  a  document  condemning  Origen  and  his 
monks,  and  on  his  refusal  Epiphanius  held  a 
council,  and  was  urged  by  his  supporters  to 
preach  against  St.  Chrysostom  openly.  Be 
ginning  to  feel  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
Epiphanius  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Salamis,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the  spring  of 
403.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  calendar  on 
May  12th.  His  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Ancomtuxuiul  the  1'ti/nn-ion, 
are  entirely  composed  of  expositions  of  doc 
trine  and  attacks  upon  heresies,  particularly 
upon  Origenism. 

Epiphany,  or  Manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles.— The  word 
Epiphany  being  Greek,  points  out  to  us  that 
this  iV-tival,  observed  on  Jan.  6th,  is  of 
K  i -tern  origin.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Greek  Church  this  festival  was  considered  the 
most  important  after  Easter,  and  the  celebra 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  always  asso 
ciated  with  it.  Probably  th.ir  name  Epi- 
phaneia  originally  had  reference  to  the  "  shin 
ing  forth"  of  the  Divine  Light  when  Christ 
was  born.  They  also  sometimes  called  it 
Theophaneia,  "  shining  forth  of  God."  The 
first  time  we  hear  of  it  is  in  the  year  200,  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
that  in  Gaul  it  was  kept  as  a  separate  festival 
from  Christmas.  The  incident  of  the  visit  of 
the  Wise  Men  was  probably  taken  as  typical 
of  tlie  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  keeping  of  this  festival  the 
story  of  the  Wise  Men  did  not  receive  the 
prominence,  in  the  different  instances  in  which 
Christ  manifested  Himself  to  the  world,  that 
it  has  now.  This  prominence  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  their  visit  was  read  in 
the  Gospel  for  the  day.  The  story  that  there 
were  three  of  them,  that  they  were  kings, 
and  that  their  names  were  Melchior,  Gaspar, 
and  Balthazar,  are  all  purely  romantic  addi 
tions  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  festival  of 
the  Epiphany  commemorates,  not  only  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  but  the  Manifestation  of  Christ 
at  His  Baptism  [morning  second  lesson],  and 
in  His  first  miracle  [evening  second  lesson]. 
Although  not  now  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Christmas  festival,  its  name  of  Twelfth  Day 
shows  the  close  connexion  in  which  it  stood 
to  that  day  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

Episcopacy. — This  institution  of  the 
Church  has  been  discussed  under  the  head 
BISHOP,  and  to  it,  therefore,  we  would  refer 
the  reader.  A  few  words  may  be  added  here 
on  the  history  of  the  distinctive  theory,  that 
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the  threefold  ministry  is  of  Divine  institution. 
That  "bishop"  and  "presbyter"  are  con 
vertible  terms  in  the  New  Testament  seems 
clear,  and  upon  this  fact  the  Congregation- 
alists  rest  their  contention  that  EjpiaoofMkCY 
was  a  later  development  of  the  Church.  We 
shall  consider  this  theory  more  at  length 
under  the  head  PRESBYTERIAN,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Episcopacy  was  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the 
Apostles,  and  one  opinion  is  that  it  was 
instituted  by  the  Apostles  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  But  so  important  a  change  would 
hardly  have  been  wrought  in  silence;  we 
should  have  had  some  hint  of  it  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  That  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  was  under  the  rule  of 
St.  James  seems  clear,  and  this  was  the  form 
of  government  likely  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  West 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  St.  Paul  evidently  kept 
his  Churches  under  his  own  hand,  and*  when 
this  was  no  longer  possible  to  him  he  sent 
representatives,  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  to 
ordain  elders ;  the  inference  being  that  the 
ordinary  elders  could  not  do  so.  He  sent  them 
to  Ephesus  and  Crete  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  it  is  argued,  that  though  these  Churches 
had  been  in  existence  several  years,  their 
resident  ministers  had  no  powers  to  ordain. 
Whether  the  angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  in 
Rev.  i.-iii.  were  bishops,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  absolute  confidence,  though  the 
probability  is  great.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  of 
Durham,  the  most  learned  prelate  on  the 
bench,  and  second  to  none  in  candour  and 
breadth  of  view,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Episcopacy,  though  valuable  as  a 
form  of  Church  government,  was  post-Apo 
stolic.  In  his  recently  published  edition, 
however,  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  he  has 
withdrawn  this  opinion,  and  tells  us  that 
a  close  examination  of  the  Epistles  of  Igna 
tius  has  convinced  him  that  Episcopacy 
was  an  earlier  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  Apostolic,  though  he  is  still 
of  opinion  that  "sacerdotalism"  finds  no 
countenance. 

Episcopal  Register.— The  volume 
containing  the  official  acts  of  the  Bishop  of  a 
See.  Such  a  volume  is  always  kept  by  each 
bishop.  It  generally  has  at  the  beginning 
the  record  of  his  consecration,  or  appointment, 
then  in  former  times  followed  Bulls  and  other 
privileges  which  he  received  from  the  Popes, 
then  the  records  of  the  diocese.  The  fulness 
of  these  varies  much  in  different  dioceses. 
Those  of  Canterbury  and  York  contain 
accounts  of  visitations,  convocations,  councils, 
as  well  as  ~  vast  number  of  letters.  Some 
contain  transcripts  of  older  documents,  which 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  therefore  in  im 
minent  danger  of  perishing.  From  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  invaluable  work,  Regis- 


trunt  Sacrum  Anyi^-unum,  we  gather  the  fc 
lowing  information  respecting  the  BflpB 
of  each  See  : — 

Those  of  Canterbury  begin  with  Archbish. 
Peckham    in    1279.      lh-    predecessor,    K 
warby,  on  bring  |>ivlVnv<l  to  a  foreign  See  a; 
ma. le  a  cardinal,  cam.  .1  au  ay  t«.  I;. -me  all  t 
registers  up  to  his  own  time.     Since   Pec 
ham,  those  of  the  Archbishops  Stratford  a- 
Bradwar.line  are  missing,  and  a  few  are  iu 
perfect.     They  are  in  the  Lambeth  Libra 
as  far  as  the  end  of  Pottrr.     Those  of  Herri 
ami  his  nooeMon  to  the  j'i-'->.-nt  time  are 
the  Vicar-General's  Othce,  1  >oet<>i>'  Commo: 
There  is  an  excellent  in. lex  to  the  contents 
each   volume  in   Lambeth   Library   by  ]| 
Ducarel. 

London  begins  1306,  with  Bishop  Baldo- 
Segrave,  Newport,  I'.mtwoith,  Stratfo 
Northburgh,  and  Sudbury,  are  niissh 
There  is  an  abstract  of  them  in  the  Brit 
Museum. 

Hester  bogins  with  Pontoise.  Part 
Beaufort  is  missing.  There  is  an  index 
them  by  Alrhin  in  tin-  British  Museum. 

Those  marked  with  a  star  in  thr  follow 
list  have  either  a  transcript  or  copious 
tracts  in  thr  British  Museum:  — 

*  Ely  begins  1336;  *  Lincoln,  1217;  /./ 
field,  1296;  •  Well*,  1309;  *  Salisbury,  125 
*Exeter,  1257;  Norwich,  1299;  Worcester,  12 
•  Hertford,  1275;  Chichester,  131)  7;  Roches 
1319;  York  (Gray),  1215;  Carlisle,  1: 
(Halton,  Ross,  Kirkby,  Welton,  Apj.l.-liy  ; 
rest  lost).  Durham,  mostly  lost.  H'elsh,  n 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  except  a  J 
extracts. 

Episcopius,  SIMOX   [b.   1583,  d.   164 
the  principal  support  of  the  Arminians,  ' 
born,  and  died,  at  Amsterdam.     11. 
Leyden,  under  Jacob  Arminius  and   Krai 
Gomarus,  and  took  his  M.A.  in  1606;  het 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  divin 
and  was  ready  to  take  orders  when  the  gi 
disputes  commenced   between   Gomarus  ; 
Arminius ;  and  Episcopius,  siding  with 
latter,  met  with  unexpected  difficulties  in 
matter  of   his  ordination.    He  ther. 
Leyden  in  1609,  and  went  for  a  short  tim< 
Franeker,  and  thence  to  France.     Rot  urn 
to  Holland  in  1610,  he  was  ordained  mini 
of  Bleyswick,  a  small  village  near  Roll  ml 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Con  in. 
of  the  Hague  in  1611,  held  before  tl. 
of  the  province  between  six  contra- Km 
strant  and  six  Remonstrant  ministers,  andl 
gave  proof  of  his  learning  and  abilities, 
same   year,    Gomarus    having    resigned 
<  'hair  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  Episcopius 
chosen  to  fill  it,  "but  he  had  to  suffer  m 
censures  and  insults  on  the  score  of  IK 
an  Arminian.     The  States  of  Holland  ha\ 
invited  him  with  the  rest  of  the  professor* 
the  seven  united  provinces  to  the  Syncx 
Dort,    he    went    thither    with    some    ol 
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Bmonstrant  ministers,  but  the  Synod  would 
>t  allow  any  of  them  to  vote  in  the  assembly, 
•ing  resolved  to  look  upon  them  only  as 
•rsons  come  to  be  tried.  Episcopius  made 
speech, .  declaring  that  they  were  ivady 
ent  er  into  a  conference  with  the  Synod ; 
it  he  was  told  that  they  were  met  not  to 
•bate  and  argue,  but  to  judge  and  give 
ntence.  The  Remonstrants,  thinking  these 
rms  unreasonable,  refused  to  submit,  so 
v  were  expelled  from  the  assembly,  which 
once  proceeded  to  examine  and  give 
ntence  on  their  writings.  They  defend. -d 
emselves  with  the  pen,  Episcopius  being 
eir  cliief  writer.  The  Syu..d  d>  prived  them 
their  benefices,  and  banished  them  from 
8  territories  of  the  commonwealth.  Upon 
is  Episcopius  went  into  the  Spanish  Low 
mntrie.s  ;md  stayed  th>  re  during  the  truce, 
;d  meantime  he  not  only  def- -nded  his  own 
irty,  but  wrote  against  the  (  lunch  of  Rome, 
'hen  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and 
utch  was  renewed,  he  went  to  France,  until, 
1626,  lie  was  allowed  to  return  to  Holland, 
id  undertook  the  rare  of  a  church  of  the 
•jinonstrants  at  Rotterdam.  In  16:51  he 
moved  to  Am-terdam  as  pn-aeher,  and, 
•sides,  was  made  head  of  the  Arminian 
jllege  there.  Kpiscopius  was  the  author  of 
any  treatises,  which  are  looked  on  as  the 
andard  of  Arminian  theology. 

Epistles  and  Gospels,  as  part  of  the 
urgical  worship  of  the  ('hurch,  are  of  con- 
lerable  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
ony  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  St.  ( 'hrysostom 
ys,  How.  xix.,  <,i  Act*.  ,-ap.  ix.,  "  The  Deacon 
inds  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice  pronounces, 
'.>t  ><*  attt . .//.'  Then  the  lessons  are  begun  ;  " 
hich  lessons,  as  appears  from  his  liturgy,  are 
e  Epistle  and  (iospd,  which  follow  imme- 
ately  after  the  deacon  has  put  the  people  in 
ind  of  this  attention.  To  this  testimony  we 
ay  add  that  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  preface 
his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  John, 

id  in  his  tenth  sermon  de  Verb.  Apoxt : • '  \V, 

?ard  first  the  apostolical  lesson,  then  we 
psalm,  and  after  that  the  Gospel  was  read." 
he  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the 
pistle  is  usually  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ent,  and  mostly  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
lul,  but  passages  from  the  prophecies  of 
aiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Joel  are  also  read  as 
pistles.  Special  dignity  has  always  been 
tached  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
>mmunion  Service  :  the  people  stand  to  show 
verence,  and  "  throughout  all  the  Churches 

the  East,"  St.  Jerome  says,  "when  the 
ospel  is  about  to  be  read,  tapers  are  light .-.1, 
.oughit  be  broad  daylight,  not  to  scatter 
e  darkness,  but  as  a  sign  of  joy,  .  .  .  that, 
ider  the  symbol  of  bodily  light,  that  light 
ay  be  shadowed  forth  of  which  we  read  in 

Psalter,   '  Thy  word,  0  Lord,  is  a  lantern 
ito  my  feet,  and  a  4ight  unto  my  path 
lpi*t.  adv.  }'tl/i 
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Epistle  Side — The  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Epistle  is  read — supposing  the 
altar  to  be  at  the  east,  it  is  the  south  side. 

Epistolarium. — A  book  containing  the 
Epistles  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 

Epistoler  or  Epistler.— The  priest  ap 
pointed  to  read  the  Epistle.  The  24th  Canon 
of  the  Church  of  England  contains  these  words: 
"In  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  Holy  Communion  shall  be  administered  on 
principal  feast-days,  sometimes  by  the  bishop 
if  he  be  present),  and  sometimes  by  the  dean, 
and  sometimes  by  a  canon  or  prebendary  ; 
the  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope, 
and  being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and 
epistler,  agreeably  according  to  the  advertise 
ments  published  in  the  seventh  year  of  Queen 
Fli/.abeth."  J ebb  says  :  "Epistolers  are  still 
statutable  officers  in  several  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation,  though  in  most  it  has  fall*  n 
into  desuetude.  It  is  retained  at  Durham. 
The  epistoler  and  gospeller  are  sometiims 
called  deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  the  cathedral 
statutes.  The  epi-t.,1,  \\  according  to  our 
nt  rubric,  strictly  interpreted,  must  be  a 
priest.  In  the  Roman  Church  he  is  a  sub- 
deacon.  I'.ut  by  Archbishop  (irindal's  In 
junctions  in  1  ">7i,  it  was  required  that  parish 
clerks  should  be  able  to  read  the  first  L 
and  Epistle." 

Epitaphs. — A  name  originally  given  to 
verses  sung  in  honour  of  the  dead  at  their 
funerals,  though  it  soon  came  to  he  used,  as 
at  PIVM  nt,  for  inscriptions  on  their  monu 
ments.  The  Greeks  inscribed  only  the  name 
of  the  dead  person,  with  the  words,  "  Good 
man,  happiness  to  you!"  The  Athenians 
wrote  the  person's  name,  with  the  name  of  his 
father  and  of  his  tribe.  The  Romans  prefixed 
>%  1 '.  M.,''  or  "  DiisManibus,"  to  their  epitaphs, 
and  in  addition  often  used  the  opportunity  to 
threaten  anyone  who  should  disturb  the  dead 
man's  ashes.  It  was  also  customary  to  adorn 
the  monuments  with  representations  of  the 
famous  deeds  of  the  dead.  The  earliest  Chris 
tian  epitaphs  existing  art;  those  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  early 
persecutions,  and  they  one  and  all  breathe  the 
language  of  hope  and  faith,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  pagan  origin.  [(.'ATACOMHS.]  In  England 
epitaphs  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  case  of  any  unor 
thodox  doctrine  being  expressed  in  them.  But 
his  discretion  is  limited  by  the  legal  courts. 

Era  or  JEra. — A  word  which  Spanish 
authors  introduced  into  chronology,  to  express 
the  beginning  of  some  extraordinary  change, 
as  of  reigns,  etc.  It  comes  from  ^Era,  a 
tribute  imposed  on  Spaniards  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  39  B.C.,  under  the  consulship  of  L. 
.Marcus  Censorius  and  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus, 
about  the  year  715  of  Rome.  It  was  used  in 
Spain  till  about  1383,  and  in  Portugal  till 
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1415,  when  tho  years  of  Jesus  Chri>t  per 
substituted  in  its  place.  Other  famous 
in  chronology  are  the  Roman  era,  A.I  .«  .. 
dating  from  the  building  of  the  city,  corre 
sponding  to  753  B.C.;  that  of  NaboiKi>-ai . 
corresponding  to  747  B.C.,  used  by  tho  an.  i«  at 
IVrsians  and  astronomers;  that  of  the  Greek 
Seleucidae,  312  B.C.,  when  S.-l.-ucus  Nicanor 
settled  in  Syria,  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Christian,  dating 
approximately  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the 
Diocletian,  and  the  Jewish.  The  date  of  an 
era  is  fixed  upon  by  the  general  consent  of  a 
nation  or  community.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  eras:  their 
Olympiads  were  periods  of  four  years,  the  first 
Olympiad  dating  770  B.C.  The  Jews  did  not 
use  an  era  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees; 
and  then  they  adopted  that  of  the  Seleucidas, 
dating  from  3l'l  B.C.  But  the  Jews  now  use 
an  era  of  their  own,  dating  from  the  Creation, 
which  they  place  in  ::7«il  B.C. 

The  Christian  era  begins  upon  the  1st  of 
January,  after  the  birth  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  is  commonly  fixed  to  Dec. 
25th,  and  754  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and  Cal- 
purnius  Piso.  This  is  probably  not  the  exact 
year  of  our  Lord's  birth.  But  for  practical 
purposes  this  date  has  been  generally  ac 
cepted  throughout  Christendom.  The  Vener 
able  Bede  uses  it  in  his  history.  This  era  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Dionysian,  from  the 
fact  that  Dionysius  Exiguus  was  the  first 
advocate  and  proposer  of  it.  Research  has 
made  it  probable  that  our  Lord's  birth  really 
took  place  four  years  earlier  than  the  received 
era,  therefore  in  our  Reference  Bibles  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  marked  "  B.C.  4." 

The  Diocletian  era  is  called  the  key  of 
Christian  chronology ;  this  period  begin*  at 
the  first  year  of  Diocletian's  reign,  whi<  h 
falls  in  with  Aug.  29th,  A.D.  284.  This  com 
putation  is  made  good  by  the  authorities  of 
Theophilus  and  St.  Cyril,  Archbishops  of 
Alexandria,  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  and  others.  This  era  is  still  us.  i  I  1  .y 
the  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  West  of  Europe,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Era  of  Constantinople,  called  also  the 
Byzantine  era;  it  reckons  from  the  Great i-m. 
which  it  places  in  5508  B.C.  It  was  formerly 
in  use  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  is  still  u--*l 
by  the  Albanians. 

The  Hegira,  the  Mussulman  era,  dating 
from  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  in  (Vl'l. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  found  that 
the  calendar  founded  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
upon  that  of  Augustus  was  defective,  owin^r 
to  the  solar  year  Consisting  of  365  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  instead  of  365  days, 
six  hours,  as  had  been  reckoned.  Conse 
quently,  the  calendar  had  fallen  ten  days 
wrong,  and  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  the 
llth  instead  of  the  21st  of  March.  Conse 


quently,    Pope    Gregory  XIII.   ordered  t 

-hould  ••(insist  of  355  days  only,  and 

:    '  ii'inm    a  reiitury  should    not   be  ' 

>e.\tile,with  the  exception  of  that  ending  ev 

fourth  century.     Thus   1700  and    1800  v 

n«t   1<  ap-vears,  nor  will  l&OO  be   so,  tho1 

2,000     will.         All     the    Westein      Kurop 

countries  gradually  adopted   this  New  S 

tin-    end     oi1     th«-    sixteenth    centr 

exc.-pt    Gnat    Britain,  which   did   not    ac« 

it  niiMl  1751.      The  dislike  which  «as  felt 

the  rural  population  to   the  change  is   no 

entirely    passrd    away     but    that    the    pre 

writer  has   heard  old   people  lamenting, 

awning  on  the  authority  of  theii 

that  Old  <'hristma>  l)ay  was  tin- true  one, 

:.<•••  being  that  their  V.-s  still  hum 

on   Old  rhri-lnia>    Eve.      In    UusMa.  and 

•  »ld  Style  is  still  retai 

Erasmus,     DiODmua,     was    bora 

Rotterdam,  Oct  -JSth.    M«i7.      His   father 
a     phy.Mriaii     named    G,  rani.        This    n; 
n  whieh  and  Desiderius  Erasmus  t 
dot  •>  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  beany  affii 
the   son    dropped    in    early  life.      I'r.    ,]> 
remarks  on  this  : — "  In  his  youth  he  toot 
name  of  Knsmus,  having  he  ton-  _-.M.    by 
of  Gerard,   which    in   the   German    langi 
means   'amiable.'     Following  tin-   fashio 
learned  men  of  those  time.-,  who 
give  their  names  a   Latin  or  Greek  tun 
called  himself  Desiderius,  which  in  Latin, 
Erasmus,  which  in  Greek,  has  the  stun 
nification  as  Gerard."     A  notion  pr-  vai 
Holland  that  Erasmus  was  reckoned  dull 
child,  though,  on  the  other   hand,  it  apj 
that  his  father,  on  discovering  in  him  < 
marks  of  talent,  ri -solved  to  give  him  the 
education  in  his  power.      Both  these  acco 
may  be  true.     The  wretched  and  heavy 
of  school   learning  tlu-n   in    fashion  was 
bably  against  the  genius  of  a  sharp. 
boy,  and  when  he  was  afterwards  sei 
years  of  age,  to  school  at  Dov.  nt.  r.  at 
time  one  of  the  best  in  the  NVtherland: 
'ire,    he  gained  su.-h  a  i 
that  one  of  the  masters  pn.ph.-i.  d  of  him 
'•  he  would  one  (lav  prove  the  envv  and  \v( 
of  aU  Germany."     While  at  school  he 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  and  mo 
the  latter  died  of  the  plague  at  Di-venter  ' 
on  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  h.  r  husband  di- 
long  survive  her.     The  })lague  drove  Era 
from   school    when  ho  was  about   fourl 
upon  which  his  guardians,  who  seem  to 
treated  him  very  badly,   resolved,  in  ord 
Lret  what  little  fortune  he  had  into  thoii 
hands,   to   force   him  to  enter  a    nmnar 
Accordingly  he  pa-sed  >.•%-. -i-al  y-  ii-s  cliai 
from  one  convent  to  anoth.-r.  learn;1 
while,  to    hate    much    tint    h«     saw    ot 
system,  and  iraining  that  intimate  know 
of  the  corruption  of   the  Church   whir 
afterwards  showed  in  the  books  lie  puhl 
on   the    subject,      lie   was  able,  througl 
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fluence  of  the  Archbishop  of  (Jambrai,  to 
>tain  a  post  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
rnong  his  pupils  were  sonic  English  noble- 
en,  particularly  William  Blount,  Lord 
ountjoy,  at  whose  invitation  he  first  visited 
ngland.  Before  going  to  Paris  he  was 
•darned  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  He 
ent  to  Oxford  when  he  came  to  England, 
id  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  th<»r 
en  with  whom  his  name  is  always  ass<>- 
ated — John  Colet,  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
aul's,  and  Thomas  More.  With  their  aid 
3  was  successful  in  introducing  at  Oxford 
iat  alarming  novelty,  the  study  of  Greek, 
p  to  this  time  this  language  had  been  utterly 
3glected,  and  many  people  were  alarmed, 
;aring  that  it  might  tend  to  shake  the  faith 
:  the  young  men  at  the  university.  About 
iis  time  he  published  his  Adages,  and  several 
,her  works  in  Latin.  He  was  appointed 
•avelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  one  of  tin-  r»yal 
hysicians,  and  with  him  visited  Italy.  His 
une  had  preceded  him  to  Rome,  and  the  lead- 
ig  divines  of  that  «-ity  vied  with  each  other  in 
aying  attentions  to  one  so  distinguished  for 
enius,  and  for  his  exert iuns  as  a  restorer  of 
:arning.  On  the  ar.  t  ssion  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  friends  ask<-d  him  to  return  to  England  to 
njoy  the  patronage  of  the  young  king,  to  whom 
o  was  already  well  known.  He  willingly 
jmplied,  telling  Colet  on  his  arrival  that 
there  was  no  country  which  had  furnished 
im  with  so  many  learned  and  ir-  iu  r^us  bene- 
ictors  as  even  the  single  city  of  London." 
le  lived  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  while 
here  wrote  with  wonderful  rapidity  an  attack 
n  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  Home,  which  he 
ailed  the  /'/w/V  of  folly,  a  composition 
•7hich  drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  the 
lerical  body.  In  1512,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop 
f  Rochester,  appointed  him  to  the  Lady 
largaret  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
•ridge.  Ho  was  still  Greek  professor  at 
)xford,  and  rector  of  Aldington,  in  K<  nt. 
U  this  time  he  was  busy  with  the  pr-paiation 
f  his  Greek  New  Testament,  and  when  it  was 
eady,  determined  to  take  it  to  Basel  for  pub- 
ication.  Before  leaving  England  he  visited 
Canterbury,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  p  unphlet 
omplaining  of  the  lavishness  with  which  the 
hrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  was  decorated. 
lis  most  popular  work,  the  Col/n>/iti>x,  was 
ull  ef  sarcasm  against  monks,  pilgrimages, 
nd  worship  of  saints.  He  and  Colet,  each  in 
iis  different  way,  were  trying  to  restore  the. 
ncient  faith  to  its  simplicity,  and  were  thus 
aying  the  foundation  of  the  great  Reforma- 
ion  which  began  soon  after.  It  has  been 
aid  with  reference  to  his  part  in  this  great 
novement,  "  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
latched  it."  He  left  England  in  1514,  and 
•wo  years  later  his  great  work  appeared  at 
3asel,  the  first  Greek  Testament  ever  printed, 
-t  was  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation, 
md  with  annotations  reflecting  on  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  Although  greatly 


opposed  to  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
corruption  which  existed  in  the  Romish 
Church,  he  never  really  joined  the  Reforma 
tion,  for  he  had  no  grand  enthusiasm  as 
Luther  had.  Consequently  he  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  Reformers  by  degrees.  In  a 
letter  to  Leo  in  1520  he  disclaimed  fellowship 
with  Luther,  and  in  1524  he  wrote  against 
him,  and  Luther  sorrowfully  declared  that  he 
was  no  better  than  a  sceptic  and  Epicurean. 
One  of  his  publications  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Adrian  VI..  and  1'aul  III.  is  said  to  have 
designed  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  him  quiet.  But  his 
arduous  study  and  roaming  life  had  under 
mined  his  constitution,  and  he  declined  the 
honour.  In  the  Lot  t»-n  yearsof  his  life  he  pub 
lished  his  editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  died  ai 
Basel  in  1536,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Erastians.     The  followers  of  the  opinions 

of  Thomas  Krastus,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Baden  Dour- 
laeh,  in  Swit/.erland,  in  1,;2-J  ;  died  1583.  His 
family  name  was  Lieber,  or  Beloved,  which 
he  Latini>«-d  into  Krastus.  He  studied  at 
Basel,  then  went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  M.I). 
at  Bologna;  he  bet  aim-  physician  and  coun 
cillor  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederic  III., 
who  made  him  I'mfe.-sor  of  Physic  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Heidelberg,  lit-  wrote  some 
celebrated  medical  works,  but  his  fame  as  an 
author  rests  chiefly  on  his  ecclesiastical  er>n- 
trov,  rsies.  In  his  hock  d<  Cn/id  J>»/,nni  he 
upheld  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  word- 
"  This  is  My  Body,"  etc.,  and  defended  it  at 
the  confeivnr--  ..t'  Maulbronn  [1564]  again>t 
1  >r.  .(..hum  Marbach,  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Strashurir.  His  chief  work,  however,  was 
his  Kfplu'iitio  Qi<(fn(inn(N  (iriirixHirrue  de  Exf»m- 
municnfi"ft'\  written  in  the  form  of  T/iwx 
directed  against  Caspar  Olevianus,  the  head 
of  a  strong  Calvinist  party,  who  wanted  to 
confer  on  ecclesiastical  tribunals  the  power  of 
i  \>-ommunicating  and  punishing  heretics. 
Erastus  denied  the  power  of  any  but  c<ril 
magistrates  to  inflict  these  penalties.  I'. 
wrote  a  treatise  in  opposition  to  Erastus, 
which  was  considered  as  conclusive  by  his 
party.  Church  discipline  was  established, 
and  Krastus  was  its  first  victim,  being  ex 
communicated  on  a  charge  of  Unitarianism. 
Many  eminent  men  have  held  the  same  views 
of  Church  Government ;  among  them,  Cranmer, 
Seldcn,  Liirhtfoot,  Hobbes,  etc.  The  term 
l'.r<i*ini,i  has  long  been  a  favourite  term  of  re 
proach  in  Scotland,  and  Eraxtianixm  is  now 
held  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  denying  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  alter  any  of  her  own  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Ki  istus's  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Excom 
munication  was  not  published  till  six  years 
after  his  death.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
li>h  in  l»i<;i),  and  again  in  1845  by  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  of  Edinburgh. 
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Erkenwald,  ST.,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  >on  of  a  kimrof  thr  Ea<t  Angle*,  but  it 
is  n.it  certain  whether  (tt\.i  or  Annas  was  hi- 
t'atlnT.  His  early  history  is  ol»cure  ;  he 
is  said  to  have  bivii  born  at  StaQingtoxi  in 
Lindsey,  an. I  his  early  education  was  com 
mitted 'to  M. -Hit us,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lon 
don  from  604  to  619.  After  leaving  him,  he  led 
a  holy  and  ret  in  d  lit''-  at  home.  His 
was  St.  Kthrlburira,  who,  following  bis  ex- 
ample,  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  (;...i. 

Krk'-nwald  was  atiove  tit'ty  years  old  when  ho 
built,  in  conjunction  with  Frithewald,  a 
monastery  at  C'h  -rt<"V,  and  retired  thither 
with  a  number  of  ni«.iiks.  The  foundation  of 
this  house  is  said  to  be  about  666,  in  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  and  three  years  later,  ho 
built  a  convent  for  his  sister  at  Barking  in 
On  the  death  of  \Vina,  Bishop  of 
London,  Krk.'iiwald  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  he  was  cons.'cratrd  by  The.  .lore. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  676,  und.-r 
whose  guidance  he  did  very  much  for  his 
diocese.  The  history  of  this  period  is  so  ob 
scure,  that  very  little  detail  is  left  of  his  life, 
but  the  great  honour  and  reverence  shown  to 
his  memory  prove  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
benefactor  to  his  city.  The  Venerable  Bedo 
tells  us  in  general  terms  that  he  lived  a  holy 
and  laborious  life,  and  that  many  miracles 
were  done  in  favour  of  such  as  honoured  his 
memory ;  it  is  said  that  the  sick  wore  cured 
by  being  placed  in  the  carriage  he  used  in  his 
illness.  The  exact  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  alivo 
in  692  from  a  charta  of  King  Ina  dated  in  that 
year,  in  which  that  prince  says  he  had  advised 
with  Erkenwald,  one  of  his  bishops,  about 
making  such  laws  as  were  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul.  He  died  at  Barking,  and  there 
was  a  quarrel  between  that  monastery  and 
the  one  at  Chertsey  as  to  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  his  remains  ;  but  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
In  1148  his  relics  were  removed  to  a  new 
shrine,  at  which  offerings  were  made  and 
miracles  recorded  till  the  time  of  the  Refor 
mation.  Until  that  time  the  Church  kept 
two  days  in  his  honour,  April  30th,  as  the 
probable  day  of  his  death,  and  Nov.  14th,  the 
day  of  his  translation. 

Erskine,  EBENEZER,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine,  was  born  at  Dryburgh,  June  22nd, 
1680.  His  father,  the  KrV.  11,-nry  Erskin.-. 
formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  been  expelled  in  li',t;-j. 
and  had  retired  to  Dryburgh,  where  he  had 
suffered  much  religious  persecution.  Alt.  r 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  became  minister 
of  Chirnside,  and  here  Ebenezer  was  educnted 
until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  taking  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  l(i!)7.  In  170'J  he  wa-  licensed  to 
preach  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  following 


year   was    ordained   minister   of    Portions 
For  some  time   his   nrrvou.-ness  in  the  pul]  i 
was  a  serious  drawback  to  hi>  work,  but  aft 
about  two  years  this  wore  off,  and  he  becai 
the      most     eloquent     and      nio>t      alt  met) 
pivaehrr  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  H 
only  his   own   parishioners,  but  those  of  BI 
rounding   paii>h-->.    came   in    crowds   to  hn» 
him.     We  are  told  iliatat  Communion  seas* 
people    travelled    sixty    miles    to    attend  11 
1'ortmoak    services,  and    at   one   time   th 
.  oimnunir  int<.      In    1720,  Ersk 
became  concerned    in   tin-    controversy  wh 
arose  with  '  >   a    book    of   somew  • 

w.ml    Fi>h>T,  called    : 
Modern  Diriniti/,  the  en1 
admirers  of  which   were   known  as  "  Man 
.Men.'1     The    bo  .k    was    condemned   by 
General     Av>enibly    as    containing   unsci 
tural   doctrines  whereupon   Kiskine 
a   representation    on   th--  Mihje.-t,    which   ' 
signed  by  twelve  ministers,  and  in  which 
doctrines      were      detruded.         The      tw( 
brethi  la  rebuke   from  the  Gen 

<\y,  and  the   matter   w  is    allowed 
drop,    but    immediately   afterwards    a   sec 

(xmtrovenj  aroae,  ivspn-ting  the   : 

Parishioners    to   choose;  their   own    n 
n  1731.  aiVr  Ion-  Gen   i 

Assembly  decided  that   when  t; 
vacant  parishes  devolved  upon 
one  or  mor.    of    their   number  sho 
with  the  heritors  and  elder-  is  {•>  the  ch 
of  their  minister.     The  <l.-.i-ion  caused  p 
dissatisfaction,  and  in   1732  a  petition  l"i 
dress,   signed    by    f. .r:\-t\\o   mini- 
presented,  but  was   not    allowed    to    b--    l 
Erskine  was  one  of  th-    petitioner,  am 
anger  against   the  Aw-nii-ly.   he  preachf  J 
somewhat  violent  sermon  a_:.<inst  t1 
the  following  Sunday.     This  w,.-  followe 
by  another  sermon,  some  month-  1  r 
the  Synod  of  iVrthand   Stin 
some  abusive  i-ftn-.  IK-.-  to  the  n 
Assembly    who    ha<l    passed    the    A-l. 
Synod  held  a  Council   .,n   tlie  subject,  to 
demn  the  expressions  which  had    1 
but  could  not  induce  Erskine  to  retract,  a    i 
formal    rebuke    was    adiiiiiiist- 

of   which  was   that    he   made,  a  pr    I 
against  the  Act  of  Assembly,  brinir  j"in.    i 
this  by  three  friends.     The  four  w 
moned  to  appear  before  the  Assemb! . 
fused  to  obey,  and  on  brinir  suspended 
their    niinisterial    functions,     they    tool-    3 

notice      nf      the      Sentence.          TllrV      v 

declared   to  be    no   longer  minist. 
(  'hurch,  but  Kr>kine  announced   his  intc     ' 
of    still    holding    office,    and    of    mainta     : 
communion  with  other  im mb.  r-  of  the    * 
(  '..venanted  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
celebrated  SECESSION,  the  date  of  whicl    • 
tnber,    17»2.       Imme.liat.'ly   all- n\    '• 
the  f,,ur  friends  met  n.-ar  Kinr   - 
tiieniselves     into    the     ./ 
Erskine  being   made  tn-t    M 
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•neral  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  healing  the 
uisin,  empowered  the  Synod  to  restore  the 
misters  to  their  functions,  but  Erskine  de 
nied  to  make  any  concessions,  and  as  the 

uists  continued  to  attack  the  Estab- 
hed  Church  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
•  •y  were  tinally  deposed  from  their  olli.-,-. 
•us  circumstance  roused  the  sympathy  of 

pie,   and  by    1742   the    Secessionists 

increased  in  number,  that  they  had 
/enty  ministers  in  the  Associate  Presbytery. 
ut  their  violence  was  something  marv 
eorge  Wliiteliekl  was,  at  this   time  in  the 
nith  of  his  fame.     The  Secessionists  <i 
m  to   visit  Scotland,  and  to  bec'-m- 

•A-itli  their  movement.  When  he 
rived  in  Scot  laud  he  preached  his  first 
rmon  in  a  Secessionist  pulpit.  A  few  days 
ter  he  was  called  on  to  give  his  pl«  -dge  that 
;  would  preach  in  no  other  class  of  pulpit. 
\\liy  :-  :'  said  he.  "  Because  we  are  tin-  Lord's 
ople,"  was  the  answer.  He  replied  that  he 
d  not  regard  questions  of  Church  govern- 
ent  as  of  primary  importance,  ami  would 
each  the  Co-pel  wherever  he  was  allowed. 
hereupon  they  j,,,  lution  that  they 

ould  have  no  more  to  do  with  nor  lis: 
in  again;  and  they  published  the  most 
rious  pamphlets  against  him,  calling  him 
i  blasting  curse,"  "a  child  of  the  devil. 
ming  with  the  most  wicked  and  scandalous 
irposes,"and  other  names  too  shameful  even 
quote.  In  a  very  short  time  this  spirit  of 
rife  turned  in  upon  itself  ;  dissensions  sprang 
)  among  them,  and  their  quarrels  grew  so 
•roe  that,  in  17-")0,  some  of  them  att  •. 
e  opinions  of  Erskine  and  some  of  his 
ity,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
.  \-sociate  Synod,  who  pronounced  a 
ntence  of  excommunication  on  Erskine. 

.ON.]  It  was  a  great  grirf  to  him,  and 
is  followed  shortly  after  by  the  death  of  his 
ife  and  brother.  His  health  gave  way 
ider  the  repeated  sorrows,  and  he  died  at 
irling,  June  2nd,  17o4.  in  his  seventy-fourth 
ur.  His  brother,  Kalph  Erskine  V.  : 
10  joined  him  in  the  secession,  was  a  popular 
'•.'i'-her,  and  author  of  Gospel  &untut*,  and 
me  other  religious  works. 


,  THOMAS,  of  Linlathen.  a  lay- 
in  who  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on 
e  Scottish  Church,  and  on  English-spoken 
eology  generally,  was  born  in  1788,  the  son 

David  Erskine,  Writer  to  the  Signet  in 
linburgh,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Earl 

Mar,  the  Regent  in  the  days  of  James  VI. 
e  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Durham, 
d  studied  for  the  Bar.  During  that  time 
i  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cockburn, 
ott,  and  Jeffrey.  In  1816  his  elder  brother 
3d  and  left  him  a  family  estate,  whereupon 

retired  from  the  Bar  and  gave  himself  to 

study   of    those   great   questions   which 

'ate  to  man's  highest  welfare.     His  essays 

9    very   beautifully   written,   and    full    of 


spiritual  insight,  but  they  gave  great  offence 
to  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  day,  and  on 
account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  them,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Scottish  Kirk.  He  be 
longed  in  the  main  to  the  same  school  of  theo 
logy  as  the  Kev.  E.  D.  Maurice,  caring  little 
for  historical  criticism  or  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  attaching  deep  importance 
to  spiritual  intuition.  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  lie  said,  was  the  manifestation  to  man 
of  an  eternal  sonship  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  without  that  sonship,  earthly  relation 
ships  would  lose  their  sanction.  His  principal 
works  are  : — He  marks  oil  tin  Lit,  r,«il  Ecidcno 
fnf  the  Truth  of  j;,, -,„/,,/  ]{,li,,;0n  [1820], 
an  Essay  on  Faith  [1822],  Th'  Unconditional 
tpd  [1N2SJ,  Tin-  JlrttztH 
^',/Miit  [1831],  and  The  Doctritu  <,f  l.i 
[1837],  etc.  He  did  not  write  any  books 
during  the  la>t  thirty-tin-,  y.  .,1  s  of  'his  life, 
but  enjoyed  a  close  and  affectionate  corre 
spondence  with  Maurice.  Sianl.  y,  Carlyle, 

l;ishop  Ewing.  etc.     H,.  died  ;,t  Edinburgh 

in  1S70.  His  letter*,  edited  by  llanna.  with 
reminiscences  by  Dean  Stanley,  have  been 
published  in  2  vols. 

Eschatolo^y.  The  study  of  the  doc 
trine  of  th--  1-utun  State.  The  opinions 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Christian  Church 
may  1),-  classiii. -d  thus: -  Th.  re  are  some  who 
holdth.it  the  state  of  tin- s<. ul  is  irrevocably 
fixed  at  death.  This  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  avowed  doctiine  of  m.,>t  of  the 
Protestant  bodies,  though  there  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  many  shades  of  opinion 
on  a  question  so  confessedly  mysterious. 
••  i'lTioN.u.  IMMOKT.M.ITV.  I  »i  BTR1  CTIONJ8M. 
The  Church  of  Koine  holds  that  there  are 
thi-.-e  stat>  -  H.av.-n,  Hell,  and  Purgatory; 
that  the  lattt  r  state  is  that  into  which  those 
who  have  died  in  faith  pass,  before  reaching 
the  blessedness  of  heaven.  [I'TKOATORY.] 
There  have  been,  a-ain.  others,  from  the 
beginning  Of  Christianity,  who  have  held  that 
there  is  universal  hope,  and  that  even  the 
wicked  may  be  converted  in  the  unseen  world, 
and  so  be  saved.  [("M\  I.KS.YLISM.  ]  As  re- 
gards  children,  idiots,  and  the  ignorant,  it 
will  only  be  in  accordance  with  our  intuitive 
convictions,  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  analogy  of  Cod's  moral  go 
vernment  in  this  life,  to  believe  that  the 
change  at  d-ath  admits  of  discipline,  rhangf, 
anil  purification,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  tidings  of  reconciliation.  In  Barclay's 
•///,  the  Quaker,  expres-ing  his  belief  in 
the  Atonement,  also  holds  a  state  of  grace 
for  every  man  who  does  not  resist  it.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  1662,  when  the  Prayer 
Book  was  last  revi>ed,  made  a  bold  advance. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  the  rubric 
that  baptised  children,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved. 
Jeremy  Taylor  went  much  further  when  he 
taunted  the  Church  of  Rome  with  teaching 
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that  unbaptised  children  should  not  see  the 
hoe  of  (iod.  The  Church  of  England,  he 
,-uys,  "teaches  no  such  fierce  and  uncharitable 
do'c.trine."  Milton,  Isaac  Barrow,  an  i  Bishop 
Ken  are  on  the  same  side.  In  K.-n's  / 
/>/  Hades,  he  sees  "infants  numberless"  in 
the  "region  of  the  happy  dead,"  not  because 
they  have  been  baptised,  but  as  being  "pore 
from  wilful  sin,"  and  "  numerous  souls  "  of 
(.  ntiles,  "trophies  of  universal  grace,  who 
ne'er  beheld  the  evangelic  light."  [ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT,] 

Espousal.     [MARRIAGE.] 

Essays  and  Reviews. -  The  title  of  a 

h-.ok  published  in  IStiO.  which  created  an 
immense  excitement  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  It  consisted  of  seven 
articles,  the  authors  of  which,  as  the  preface 
I,  "  wrote  in  entire  independence  of  each 
r,  and  without  concert  or  comparison." 
The  fact  was  that  the  publisher,  the  late  .T. 
W,  Parker,  had  been  in  the  habit,  year  by 
year,  of  publishing  "Oxford"  and  "Cam 
bridge  "  essays.  They  had  that  year  fallen 
through,  and  he  applied  to  seven  writers  of 
his  own  thought  to  supply  him  with  material 
for  a  substitute  volume.  This  material  was 
as  follows  : — The  Education  of  the  World,  by 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  head-master  of  Rug 
by  ;  Jiumen's  Viblical  Researches,  by  Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.;  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  by  Baden- Powell ;  The  National 
Church,  by  H.  B.  Wilson  ;  Chi  the  Mosaic  Cos- 
iiiogotH/,  by  C.  W.  Goodwin ;  Tendencies  of 
lit'ligiotis  Thought  in  England  [1688-1750],  by 
Mark  Pattison ;  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip 
ture,  by  B.  Jowett.  Two  of  these  writers — 
the  second  and  last — were  already  known  as 
writers  of  what  was  'called  the  "Advanced 
Broad  School,"  and  some  alarm  was  expressed 
at  the  very  outset  by  the  religious  world;  an 
alarm  which  was  considerably  increased  by 
a  review  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  by 
a  well-known  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  began  by  drawing  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  two  of  the  essays  and 
the  other  five.  "  The  first  essay  contains 
little  or  nothing  which  need  give  pain  or 
occasion  surprise.  .  .  Mr.  Pattison's  essay 
.  .  .  is  almost  entirely  of  an  historical 
character."  And  he  spoke  of  its  "solid  and 
durable  truth."  The  rest  were  severely 
handled.  Probably  little  more  would  have 
b"cn  thought  of  the  book,  but,  unfortunately, 
t  wo  other  notices  came  out  which  changed  the 
situation.  The 7/V.v///^ '/t*t>r  !!»•<>  u-  taunted  the 
writers  with  holding  ultra-Rationalistic  views 
and  yet  remaining  in  the  Church;  and  the 
///,  by  the  forcible  hut  rash  pen  of  Dr. 


Wilberf orce,  took  the  same  line  from  an  oppo 
site  standpoint.     Then  the  storm  began.     The 
newspapers  were  crowded  with  letters  of  dis 
may  ;  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  con- 
•i.-d  the  book  as  heretical;  and  half  the 
mil,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom 


had  probably  i.  ad  the  book,  signal  a    prot 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  extracts  which  b>* 
been,  not   too  fairly,  detached  from  their  <:( 
t.  \t.       Two  \oluines  weie  published  ill  ailSW* 

one  edited   by  Bishop   Wilherfor.-.-,  /,'<///<>* 

A'.,  a  feeble  work;  the  other. 
FnitJi,  a  collection  of  essays,  some  of   th 
very  able.   Two  of  the,  •  .  re  prosecu 

f»r.   Williams    by    his  bi>hop     Hamilton. 
Salisbury),   and    Mr.  Wilson  by    a    priv-i 
clergyman.     Out  of  the  many  charges  nud 
two  were  held  by  the  DC-.I.     t    Arches,    I 
Lushini^ton.  t»i  namely,  the  del 

of  Eternal  Punishment,  and  of  the  inspiral  1 
of  Scripture.  Against  this  condemnation  1 
.-ts  appealed  to  the  1'rivv  Council,  * 
the  judgment  against  tbem  was  reversed  I 
the  lirst  point  on  the  ground  that  it  is  i 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
.  xpie»"  "  the  larger  hope  "  for  mankind,  J 
on  the  second,  that  the  Church  has  not^^H 
thenatureof  Inspiration.  Some  protests  \ii| 
made  airainst  this  judgment,  but  the  exc-l 
inent  soon  subsided,  especially  as  the  1 
lowed  to  go  out  of  print. 

Essenes.— An  ancient  Je\vi>h  sect   f(    . 
in  Syria  and  Kirypt,  who  lived  a  seel 
and,  probably  for  that   na-m,  are    ' 

1  in  the  N-  w    1,  ~;  um  nt.     They 
divided   into  two  classes,    the  /'/-/«• 
associated  with  the  world,  tarried  on  ordi    J 
occupations,  and  were  in  some  cases  nur    ; 
and  the  Con  ft  m/j/ntu'e.  who  avoi-i 
devoted  themselves  to  study intr  the  •• 
the  soul,  on  account  of  whieh  th-  y  ^ 
times  called  "Therapeuta\'     Both  classes     I 
an  ascetic  life,  and  were   remarkal.' 
purity  of  their  conduct.     They  held  that     > 
is   the   director   of   the    ev.  nts   of    life,    4 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  a    n 
future  happiness  or  s«.in.w. 

Establishment. — A  term  used  t 
serilie  any  Church  ie warded  as  the  roligi    « 

-•  ite".    That  reliirion  and  1: 
be  officially  connected,  seems  to  have  be,    if 
almost  universal  idea    of   antiquity,  ai    i 
cases  too  numerous  to  mention  the  kii    n 

I    acted   as    the    chi- 
«.n.  the  priesthood  became  <i 
from  the  severe ignty  ;  but  on  the  who    . 
appears   to   have    been  still   tlu-   except     at 
the  time  of  the  establishment   of  ti. 
Theocracy,  and  thus  Jeroboam  himself  «    « 
sacrifices  at  the  inauguration  of  his  - 
and  idolatrous  worship  in  Bethel.     1'nd    h 
ITieocracy,  however,  the  ]. riestho.nl  w 
iriveii    to    Moses,    who   r<  j>re<entt-d    b<>-    ^ 
civil  ir"venim»-nt   and  .leliovah  as  Kin    r| 
it,   but   to    Aaron   and    his  line.      In  tin     I 
•  lavs  of   Christianity  the    worship  of  th    '< 
was  largely  kept  up  by  the   St •(••  .  .is  \     ' 
by    jirivate   otf.  rinirs   from   tlie    ^s 
Koine     was,     however,     liberal     in 
matters,  and  Christianity  was  an  cxccp 
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eing  regarded   by  the   Empire  as  a 

i  religion  not  licensed  by  authority. 
:he  rule  of  the  Romans  to  "  license  " 
'•ic  religion  which  they  found  prevailing  in 
ny  country  which  they  conquered,  and  to 
xercise  control  over  it.  Thus,  though  they 
id  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  cere- 
lonial  and  ritual  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
li.-y  more  than  once  deposed  the  High  Priest 
nd  compelled  the  Jews  to  choose  another. 
hristi.mity,  not  being  the  religion  of  any 
•  nation,"  was  not  recognised,  and  by  some  j 
f  the  most  just  of  the  emperors  was  p< -rs. •- 
uted  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality.  When 
1onstantine  the  Great  became  emperor,  he 
himself  a  Christian,  and  made  the 
which  he  had  adopted  the  State 
eligion,  built  and  endowed  churches,  ami 
ssued  an  edict  giving  five  permission  to  all 
is  subjects  to  bequeath  their  fortunes  to  the 
'hurch,  as  well  as  assigned  in  each  city  a 
cgular  allowance  of  corn  for  the  sustenance 
f  the  clergy  and  the  poor  [Gibbon,  c.  xx.]. 
'rom  that  time  onwards  Christianity  became  ! 
IK;  religion  recognised  by  every  State  which 
;rew  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Empire, 
nd  also  of  the  new  kingdoms  which  w.-iv 
ormed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  I 
.rent. 

The  growth  of  th>    Papal  power  thus  made    > 
very  kingdom  more  or  less  subject  to  the    ' 
\Yc  say  more  or  less,  because  the   | 
lairns  to  universal  dominion  which  were  put    , 
orth  by  Popes  Gregory  VII.   and   Inn 
II.  were  never  fully  admitted,  and  runtli.-t.s 
.••{.\\-een  the  ecclesiastical  and    civil    puw,-rs 
<puent.     [CONCORDAT.]     In  Lngland 
he    abject    submission    of    John,    and    the 
\T>c -ket  >t  niggle  later  on,  show  the  extent  of   , 
he  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  over  th<  SI   I   . 
nd  the  formidable  power  it  possessed;  while, 
n    the    other    hand,    the    legislation    of  the 
'lantagenet  kings  against  Papal  and  clerical   '• 
niToachnients  were  a  marked   protest  on  }>,-. 
alf  of  British   national   ind.  pendence  and  of    | 
tie  State  supi emacy.     [See  Giv.  n'-  Hit 

th  r>-uplr,  vol.  i.,  pp.  331-2.]  At  the 
Jeformation  the  Roman  authority  was  re 
acted  altogether,  and  the  king  was  declaretl 
iipivine  in  all  matters,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
ENGLAND,  Cumin  or.]  Hut  the  identity  j 
f  the  Church  of  Kngland  before  and  afte'r 
•as  dearly  assert,  d  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament 

•  hich  bore  on  the  question ;  the  clergy  or- 
ained  under  the  older  form  of  government 
ontinued    in    their   benefices;    the    endow- 
n'nts   of    parochial    churches    remained    as 
efore ;  and  the  bishops  received  their  orders 
rom  those  who  had  been  ordained  under  the 
ncient  ml-.      [1 '.\KKKK.]     It   would   thnv- 

,  TO  be  untrue  to  say  that  the  establishment 

*  the   Chun-h   of   England   dates  from   the 
*me  of  Henry  VIII.,   unless  the  words   be 
iken  in  the  limited  sense  that  the  State  was 
'»""  declared  to   be   supreme   in  its  affairs, 
'ttereaa  previously  it  was  the  Church  which 


claimed  to  be  supreme.  '  The  Church  of  Eng 
land  claims  to  be  the  same  Church  that  has 
been  established  in  this  country  from  the  be 
ginning  ;  all  her  members  are  taught  to  be 
lieve  in  '-the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  one  Catho 
lic  and  Apostolic  Church."  In  a  manil'i  sto 
put  forth  in  March,  1851,  by  the  two  arch 
bishops  and  twenty  bishops  of  England,  "  the 
undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  before  and 
after  the  Reformation  "  is  declared,  and  again 
mention  is  made  of  "  one  uniform  ritual  "  de 
creed,  but  "  without  in  any  degree  severing  her 
connection  with  the  ancient  Catholic  Church." 
The  defenders  of  the  Church  thus  assert 
that  at  the  Reformation  she  asserted  her 
independence  of  Rome,  rejected  Roman  inno 
vation^  and  errors,  and  returned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Church; 
"the  face  has  hern  washed,  but  the  features 
are  the  same  ''  [Sir  R.  I'hillimore]. 

The  Revolution  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  Independency  in  its  place. 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Episcopacy.  Rut  in  Scotland, 
Presbyterianism  was  established  as  the  na 
tional  religion  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  [SCOTLAND, 
Cnnun  OF.]  In  1801,  on  the  Union  of  the 
iisli  and  Iri>h  Legislatures,  the  Episcopal 
Church  became  the  established  religion  of 
Inland,  and  the  t\\o  State  Churches  were 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  But  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholic, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  grew  steadily,  in  com 
pany  with  disaffection  arising  from  other 
-••s,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  [IRELAND,  CHURCH  OF],  and 
there  is  in  that  country  no  religion  in  union 

With   the   ,^ 

The  arguments  respecting  the  establish 
ment  of  a  State  religion  turn  upon  two  main 
questions:  the  one  is  of  principle,  the  other 
of  expediency.  Its  defenders  hold  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  maintain  a  definite  religious 
system,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
chalm«-rs,  "shall  make  Christianity  so  bear 
upon  a  population  as  that  it  shall  reach  every 
door,  and  be  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
families."  And  the  same  writer  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  as  a  matter  of  expediency  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a 
recognised  organisation.  The  opponents  of 
this  view  hold  that  there  is  political  and  social 
injustice  involved  in  giving  exclusive  privi 
leges  to  one  denomination  over  another.  In 
the  controversies  which  surround  this  ques 
tion,  three  lines  of  thought  are  to  be  dis 
cerned.  There  are,  first,  tho-e  who  would 
keep  the  status  quo  in  the  belief  that  the 
present  system,  with  the  needful  reforms 
which  are  from  time  to  time  called  for,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  religious  in 
struction  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 
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There  are,  secondly, •  those  at  tin-  opposite 
pole,  who  would  disestablish  the  Church,  and 
s  >me  of  whom  would  secularise  its  revenues, 
though  the  majority  of  religious  Noncon 
formists  profess  a  desire  to  1«  -ave  it  in  possession 
of  all  tliat  lias  resulted  from  private  eiidow- 
ments  since  some  fixed  date,  t<>  be  chosen  on 
the  supposition  that  after  it  a  discriminating 
intention  to  endow  the  Church  as  th.  n  known, 
and  distinct  from  other  religious  bodies,  may 
be  inferred.  And  there  is  a  third  party, 
which,  whilst  it  would  keep  the  Establish 
ment  and  its  revenues  as  a  State  religion, 
would  so  widen  its  basis  and  remove  tin- 
distinctive  formularies,  that  it  should  in 
clude  those  Christian  bodies  who  are  n»\v 
outside  it.  But  probably  this  method  would 
settle  in/thin^.  The  iirst-nume'l  elass  object 
to  such  a  scheme  on  tin;  ground  that  the 
position  of  the  Church  is  that  of  a  religious 
teacher,  and  that  the  l>ody  proposed  to  be 
substituted  would  be  without  any  d» -Unite 
religious  teaching  at  all;  while  the  second 
maintain  that  a  grievance  would  still  remain 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  object  to  the 
Liturgy  and  ceremonial  still  left,  as  n<>t  re 
presenting  the  religious  sentiments  of  some 
portions,  at  any  rate,  of  the  community. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  to  a  Church 
itself  of  establishment,  opinions  differ  widely. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Church 
loses  her  liberty  through  her  union  with  the 
State,  and  would  be  stronger  if  freed  from 
State  control.  In  answer  to  that  the 
defenders  of  the  Establishment  maintain 
that  by  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  the  Crown  is 
supreme  over  all  manner  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
and  in  all  causes  spiritual  or  temporal,  and 
that  therefore  State  control  is  unavoidable, 
and  that  not  only  the  Establishment,  but  all 
religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  are  sul >jV<  t 
to  it.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  kingdom  that  religious  bodies  be 
subject  to  the  Crown,  for  the  tendencies  and 
doctrines  of  religious  bodies  may  possibly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  Again,  Article  37  of  the  Church  of 
England  defines  this  State  control  to  be 
"that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  God  Himself."  It  is. 
however,  true  that  the  State  control  over 
established  Churches  does  extend  further 
in  practice  than  is  felt  by  unostablished 
bodies.  Against  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
be  set  the  practical  dependence  of  an  un- 
established  ministry  upon  tin-  goodwill  of  the 
congregations,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
often  caused  lamentable  results.  The  truth 
appeal's  to  be  that,  as  regards  mere  advantage 
to  a  religious  body,  there  is  something  in 
each,  system.  Neither  can  a  conclusive  argu 
ment  be  drawn  from  experience.  Amongst 
nearly  all  the  Continental  nations  estab 
lishment  is  the  rule ;  the  Lutheran  Church 


in  one  of  its  forms  b.-ing  adopt. -d   u 
by    the    more    northerly    li  md    tl 

le.m.ui  Catholic  by   the  southern,  1; 
hering  to  tin-    lii-t-rn   communion.      In   mo 
••^control  oi'  the   State  is  con-id. -rab! 
greater   than    in    Knirland.  t  afl  regail 

•nan  <  'atholic  (  'liurch,  relation- 
the  State  and  which,  where  .-tabli-h.-d,  a 
usually  defined  by  a  formal  inMiume 
calle  1  a  COM OKDAT  [q.v.].  In  tin-  l'nit« 
.  on  the  other  hand,  then-  is  now  i 
Establishment,  though  it  is  remarkable  th 
the  Puritans  of  N.  w  I-'.ngland  mad 

-t   definite  attempts   on   r--rord,  if  n 
to  establish  a  Church,  at   least   to  n 
State    itself    synonymous    with    the    ('hurt 
and    to    govern   the   whole    community   up« 
"godly"   principles.      In  most,  if  not  all  tlj 
l'i.  •    I'.iiti-h  ( 'olonies  there  isals..no  K-tablis 
nient.      These   fa  : s  prove,  at    le.i-t,  that  (• 
tahlishment     is    no      :  part     of    &ti 

(  'hurch  system,  and  that  whenever  such  nni 
'   iiurch  and   the    S'at>-  i->  dissolvt 
any  r-  ally  spiritual   mission  and  an; 
the  Church  cannot   be  altered  ti  .      h 

i-nly  Mich  countenan.  e.   ,,r  favour,  LI 
inent,  as  is  bestowed  by  man,  that  man  c 
take  ;, 

A  good    stat-  in-  nt    in    favour  of    Estafaftl 
nient  is  published  by  •  i'-r  the  Pi 

motion  <•!' Christian  Kr.owl.-dir",  fora  shillir 
entitled  The  Cote  for  Estal 

v.  T.  M-M.IV.      l--C)1-  the  ot 
volume  published  by  Mes-rs.  I,on_'inin,    If 
I  tcouM    Itisfxtabiixli,  a  collection  of  essa; 
[ENDOWMENTS.] 

Estate. — A  word  used  occasionally,  inl  i 
Book   of   Common   Prayer,  in   a   sense  n-M 
almost  obsolete,  e.g.  in  the  second  Collect 
Good  Friday  we  offer  prayer  for  "a 
of  men"  in  the  Church,  hereby  a<  knowlec    . 
ing  an   equality   in   all  the  in- 
Church,  irrespective  of  their  temporal  pqf^^B 
In  the  Office  for  tlie  Visitation  ofth<   S 
sick  person  is  required  to  examine  himself  8  -t 
his  estate  both  toward  God  and  man.  i.e.    i 
spiritual  condition  ;  and  a  deacon  at  ! 
nation  is  charged    "to  search    for  : 
poor,  and  impotent    people   of  tin-  parish, 
intimate  their  eshr,*.  n  HI;>-S,  and  places  wh 
they  dwell  unto  the  curate,  that  by  i 
tat  ion  they  may  be  relieved  with  the  alms 
the  j parishioners."     Here  the  word  wouldM 
to  apply  to  their  t</>/j>vr<rl  condition  alone. 

Eternal  Punishment.  —  Ti 

word  aidnios,  from  niii/t,  "  aire,'?  is  translfl 
in  our  Bibles  sometimes  "eternal,"  sometii 
"everlasting."     By  the  majority  of  ' 
1  people  these  two  words  were  until  lately  1 
to    mean    the    same   thing,   and   "  endle 
would  have  been  received  as  a  perfect  •  <pu 
lent.     But  a  fuller  examination  of  langu 
will   show    that   this   does   not   of 
follow.     Between  "eternal"  and  "endle 
li'  s  this  broad  distinction,  that  the  • 
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belongs  to  a  region  which  is  out  of  time 
altogether,  while  "  endless  "  lies  within  condi- 
tions  of  time.  When  we  speak  of  God  as  eternal 
we  are  conscious  that  we  arc  accepting  a  truth 
which  we  can  indeed  believe,  though  it  is  ab 
solutely  out  of  our  comprehension.  Now 
whatever  the  word  aionioa  may  mean  as  re 
gards  a  future  state,  it  is  certainly  used  with 
a  limited  meaning  as  regards  visible  things, 
viz.,  "  of  which  the  end  does  not  appear."  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  sometimes  for  the  end  of  it. 
Hudson's  Greek  Concordance,  s.v.  <iiun.~\  And 
therefore  there  have  been  always  some 
theologians  who  have  maintained  that,  seeing 
that  the  word  is  used  with  a  limit  in  re 
gard  to  visible  things,  the  possibility  of 
limit  in  things  unseen  cannot  logically  be  de 
nied.  The. texts  which  hav<-  be--n  adduced,  on 
the  one  side  by  those  who  hold  that  eternal 
means  endless,  and  on  the  other  by  those  who 
hold  what  the  poet  calls  the  larger  hope  [see 
Matt.  xxvi.  21;  Mark  ix.  11  48;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22;  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  iv.  10],  might  convince  us 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  systematic  teach 
ing  in  Scripture.  Isolated  texts  can  be  cited 
for  every  view,  and  it  will  probably  be  f.-lt  by 
those  who  study  the  Scripture  nm>t  el 
that  we  best  exjm  >s  th<-  >•  ns«-  of  it  when  we 
>ay  that  the  intended  impivs-ion  of  the  whole 
of  it  on  this  suhj.-et  seems  to  \»-  on-  of  solemn. 
dread,  with  more  or  less  of  unrertainty. 

The  popular  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  largely  traced  to  mediaeval  lhe«ries  and 
beliefs,  which  have  come  1<.  b«-  accepted  as 
Scriptural  dot  trine,  but  whi<-h  were  in  fact 
glosses  upon  it.  Much  of  the  language  of  the 
mediaeval  writers  was  derived  tiom  luatbm 
imagery,  notably  the  terrible  pictures  in 
Dante's  Ififtnto.  Still,  such  lan^uaire  un 
doubtedly  represented  more  or  less  a  popular 
belief,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  i ••••. 
into  current  theology  is  shown  not  only 
in  the  pages  of  many  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
but  by  that  of  Calvinist  theologians,  our 
Milton,  Pollok,  and  others.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  such  representations  were 
framed  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  almost 
utter  callousness  to  human  suffering,  and 
bodily  torture  was  actually  inflicted  to  an 
'•xtent  that  now  almost  defies  belief.  They 
indicate  ideas  of  "Divine  justice"  drawn 
from  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  doings  of  humaa 
irovornments,  and  transferred  to  the  Eternal; 
while  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
was  for  a  while  obscured.  It  was  probably 
in  part  a  reaction  from  this  which  gave 
birth  to  the  doctrine  of  pur-atory,  as  actually 
tempering  the  lurid  light  shed  upon  the 
i'uture  by  the  fierceness  of  a  dark  age.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  notable  that,  on  the 
most  opposite  sides,  language  is  used  which 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  which 
formerly  prevailed.  In  all  ages  of  Christianity 
there  have  been  some  theologians,  sin  b  as 
Origen,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Chry- 


sostom  (in  some  of  his  writings),  who  have 
expressed  what  Tennyson  calls  "  the  larger 
hope,"  whilst  they  also  felt  that  on  such  a 
subject  it  does  not  become  man  to  dogmatise 
rashly.  But  besides  these,  there  are  others 
who,  maintaining  that  the  Scriptural  lan 
guage  precludes  belief  in  universal  salvation, 
yet  modify,  if  they  do  not  reject,  the  doctrine 
of  endless  pain.  Recent  treatises  have  dis 
played  a  larger  approximation  than  hereto 
fore,  even  between  universalists  and  those 
who  accept  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
Most  Christian  universalists  admit,  that  while 
punishment  may  be  received  as  deserved 
chastisement,  and  lead  to  repentance  and 
Nilvation,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
it,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  may  harden 
IK- n  into  the  resistance  of  a  rebellious  slave. 
K- -cognising  this,  the  terrible  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  too  evid>  nt  fact  that  there  appear  around 

ven  now,  examples  of  apparent  personal 
antagonism  to  good  and  to  God,  they  will 
a.iiuit  that  there  must  be  for  such  an  appalling 
loss  both  in  blessedness  and  spiritual  growth, 
which,  relatively  to  others,  may  never  be 
recover*  d.  and  in  that  sense  may  be  termed 
eternal,  even  in  the  event  of  final  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  who  feel  bound  to 
believe  in  punishment  as  endless,  find  it 
rather  in  moral  than  in  physical  suffering; 
in  the  awakened  consciousness  of  what  he  lias 

::.e,  and  that  be  i->  what  he  has  made 
himself,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  Some  such 
have  lurth.-r  avowed  hope,  if  not  belief,  that 
«\eii  then,  humble  acceptance  of  due  desert 
may  make  va-t  diiference  in  result,  and  that 
God  may  make  even  of  such  whatever  they 
are  yet  capable  of.  The  mutual  approach  of 
such  views  is  evident,  and  it  may  be  that  in  it 
:he  real  truth.  At  least  the  idea  of  &per- 

nt  loss  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  word 

•:, nation  "  means  lit'Tally  "loss")  arising 
from  present  ill-conduct,  is  an  idea  which  we 
can  all  recognise  as  probable.  "I  have 
given,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "a  full  in 
ward  assent  and  belief  to  the  doctrine  of 
J  punishment,  as  delivered  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  I  hold  that  of 
eternal  happiness;  though  I  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  make  that  truth  less  terrible 
to  the  reason  "  [Apologia,  p.  62J. 

In  1853  this  question  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  English  religious  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Maurice 
from  his  professorship  at  King's  College, 
London,  on  the  alleged  ground  that,  in  his 
recently  published  Theological  Essays,  he  had 
denied  the  eternity  of  punishment.  He  de 
fended  himself  by  disclaiming  the  charge  of 
Universalism,  and  contending  that  "  endless  " 
is  not  a  correct  translation  of  aidniua,  and 
that  he  entirely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
creeds,  while  he  felt  "that  'God  is  love'  is 
the  deepest  of  all  theological  truths." 
[MAURICE.]  Much  information  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  this 
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question  will  be  gained  from   the  following 

works  :  Kt(  rnal  JI(,j>, ,  by  Aivhdraenn  Farrar; 
What  f.v  of  J-'ait/i  cotnrnutHi  £i'crl<ixtin</  J'<nn^)i- 
tnent  ?  by  Dr.  Pusey  ;  PPJwri  /•>  the  Trntr- 
o-rn'intj  Erti-laxtiny  runixhmmt  /  by  F.  N. 
Oxenham;  The  Spirits  in  fri*-,.,  by  Dean 
Plumptre. 

Etkelard,  HTH  AKCHUISHDP  OK  CAX- 
TKUBT-RY,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  II 
brought  up  as  a  monk,  and  had  the  govern 
ment  of  an  abbey,  and  was  promoted  to  tl. 
of  Canterbury  about  791.  He  found  the  church 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Kentish  nobles,  lie  was  obliged, 
in  796,  to  leave  this  post,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Kenulf. 
King  of  Meivia.  Alruin  seems  to  have  \\ritteii 
him  many  letters  of  advice,  and  to  have 
Off  a  to  reinstate  the  Archbishop;  but  Offa 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  for  the  n-  xt 
three  years  Canterbury  was  chiefly  ruled  by 
an  apostate  cleric  named  Edbert.  Offa  had, 
in  opposition  to  Archbishop  Lambert,  removed 
the  Archiepiscopal  See  to  Lichfield,  and  pro 
cured  a  confirmation  of  this  translation  from 
Pope  Adrian;  and,  in  801,  Kenulf  writes  to 
Leo  III.  and  requests  his  Holiness  to  gratify 
the  general  desire  of  the  English  nation  so  far 
as  to  revoke  the  act  of  his  predecessor,  and 
restore  the  archbishopric  to  its  proper  place. 
Kthelard  went  to  Rome  with  this  request,  and 
his  mission  proved  successful.  On  his  return 
home  he  called  a  Council  at  Clovesho,  not  far 
from  Rochester,  and  on  Oct.  12th,  803,  very 
severe  canons  were  passed  against  those  who 
should  attempt  to  remove  the  Metropolitical 
See  from  Canterbury.  This  synod  was  at 
tended  by  a  large  number  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  clergy,  a  list  of  whom  is  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  from  the  Records  of  Canter 
bury.  Ethelard  died  in  805. 

Ethelbert,  ST.— Ethelbert  came  to  the 
crown  of  Kent  about  560 ;  he  married 
Bertha,  a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert, 
King  of  France,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Bishop  Luidard, 
who  came  over  with  her.  But  this  alliance 
did  not  procure  the  conversion  either  of  the 
king  or  his  subjects ;  that  was  reserved  for 
St.  Augustine.  Ethelbert  had  granted  to 
Bertha  for  her  worship  the  little  ehureh  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  for  British  Christian  services. 
Augustine  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
from  thence  sent  to  Ethelbert,  who  kept  court 
at  Canterbury,  to  tell  him  that  lie  was  come 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  securing  a  more 
valuable  and  glorious  kingdom  after  death, 
than  that  he  now  enjoyed.  The  king,  with 
his  natural  humanity,  gave  the  missionaries 
leave  to  stay  where  they  were,  until  he  had 
«  "iisidered  their  proposal,  and  in  the  mean 
while  ho  ordered  that  they  should  be  supplied 


with  all  nee. --s  tries.      S<  >me  day-  alt-  r  he  went 
to  them  and  declared  his  willing  IP  »  to  hear 
what  they   had  to  offer;   but,  full  of  supersti 
tion,  he  would  not  meet  them  in  any  building, 
but  only  in  the  open  air,  where  he  imagijl 
himself  secure   from  any  magical  attempt  on 
his  person  or  senses.     When  he  had  listened! 
to  their  dis.-ourse  with  attention  for  some  time 
he  expr.->-rd  himself  civilly,  hut    in  a  manno 
that  Seem,  d    to    give    them   but    slender     hop...- 

of    gaining   him  to    the    Christian    rei: 
"These,"    said   Kthelbert,    "are    indeed    fin* 
words  and   most  agreeable  promises,  but   the) 
are  new,  di-tant.  and  uncertain;  and,  there 
fore,  not  sufficient  to  prevail  with  me  to  aban 
don  the  religion  of   my  ancestors.      Hut   you 
journey    hither   lias    been    long   and    full   o 
ditliculties,    and   undertaken  to   serve   us,  b) 
communicating  to  us  what  you  believe    th< 
most  valuable,  and  take  for  truth.      We  shall 
therefore,  be  so  far  from  treating  you  ill,  tha 
y«u  shall  be  kindly  received  in  our  domi: 
allowed  to  settle  there,   provided  with  what  i 
necessary,  and  have  fre.- liberty  to  make  wha 
conquests  you  can  in  favour  of  your  n  li- 
He    i"  if« lined   his   promise  by   intnxi 
them  into  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  his  i 
dom,  then  called    /<  and    h.  re  the 

worshipped  at   the  old  church  of  St.    Martii 
At  length  Kthelhert   \\a-  con\ -,  i ;.  1.  and  wa 
baptised  on  Whit  Sunday,  .June  -Jnd,  -^1 .     Ai 
old  Saxon  temple  was  made  over  to  Augustin 
for  a  regular  place  of  Chri-tian  \\«>i>hip,  an 
dedicated  to  St.    Pam-ras;  both  this  and  St 
Martin's   were   outside   the    city    walls.     St 
Augustine  was  consecrated  as  tin- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and    Kthelbert 
mined  to  give  him  a  dwolling-pl  <ce  and  Ian 
within  the  city ;  so  he  retired  himself  to  th 
old    Roman   fortress   of    Reculver   and 
Augustine  his  own  wooden  pulaee  in  ( 'ant-i 
bury.      Of  this   irir  .  nley   writ' 

"  This  grant  of  house  and  land  to  Augustin 
was  a  step  of  immen-e  importance,  not  onl 
in  English  but  European    history.  }><•<•;•. 
was  the  first   instance  in   England,  or  in  an 
of  the   countries  occupied   by    the    barbaria 
tribes,  of  an  endowment  by  the  St  ito.     A 
Martin's  and  St.   Panera-'  witnessed  the  tir: 
beginning  of  Knirlish  Christianity.  ' 
bury    Cathedral  is   the   earliest    monument  ( 
an    Kn-^lish    Church    Establishment — of    tl 
English   constitution  of  the  union  of  Chur< 
and  State."      St.  (;n-ir««ry  was  extremely  gla 
to  hear  such  favourable   accounts  of  the 

•  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  wrote  1 
Ktlu  Ibt  rt  in  601,  exhorting  him  to  per- 
.  and  holding  up  Constantine  the  <• 
to   him   as   an  example  to  intlame    his   /e;i 
Thus  encouraged,  he   gave  the   missionary 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  built  a  chun 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury,   which  was   dcd 
cated   to   the   Saviour,  and    established   tl 
Metropolitan      See     there.        Though     th 
cathedral   has   been  sev.  ral    times  rebuilt, 
still  keeps  the  name  of  Christ  Church.      II 
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then  built  a  church  and  monastery  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
r  and  St.  Paul,  and  endowed  it  very 
largely  ;  after  his  death  it  was  known  as  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  St.  Andrew's 
Church  at  Rochester  was  also  built  and  en 
dowed  by  Ethelbert,  and  by  his  direction  St. 
Augustine  built  a  church  at  Ely  ;  this  was 
ruined  by  the  barbarity  of  Penda,  King  of  the 
Meivian>.  Ethelbert's  zeal  was  not  confined 
to  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions  ;  he  pro- 
ruivd  the  conversion  of  Sebert,  King  of  the 
F.i^t  Saxons,  by  sending  Mellitus  to  preach 
to  him  and  his  subjects,  and  founded  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  which  that 
bishop  made  his  cathedral.  Ethelbert  died 
Feb.  '24th,  616. 

Ethelburga,  ST.,  was  the  sister  of  St. 
Krkenwaid,  llishop  of  London,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  the  East  Angles  (prob 
ably  Oil'a;.  Erkenwald  built  for  her,  about 
the"  year  669,  a  monastery  at  Marking,  in 
K.—ex,  where  he  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
a  religious  community  of  her  own  sex. 
It  was  so  unusual  to  have  monasteries  for 
women  in  England  at  that  time,  that  those 
who  wi>hed  to  spend  their  lives  as  nuns  \\viv 
generally  sent  ovn-  to  France,  and  either 
ended  their  days  there,  or  returned  to  their 
own  country  full  of  experience  in  mo; 
discipline,  and  brought  up  others  in  the  same 
way.  llildelitha,  who  was  sent  for  to  a 
St.  Etheli-urir  i.  was  probably  one  of  this 
number,  and  th<  y  together  established  such 
order  and  discipline  that  the  monastery  of 
Barking  became  one  of  the  IIH-M  nourishing 
in  England  till  tin-  time  of  the  Reformation. 
1'n'de,  who  was  contemporary  with  this  saint, 
iks  of  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  St. 
Ethelburga.  The  date  of  her  death  is  un 
known  ;  she  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  llth. 

Etheldreda,  ST.,  Queen  and  Abbess,  was 
the  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the 
Angles.  From  a  child  she  wished  to  lead  a 
eonventual  life,  but,  greatly  to  her  di>* 
her  parents  married  her,  in  o'.V2,  to  Tondbert, 
Prince  of  Girwich,  in  East  Anglia;  he,  re 
specting  her  wishes,  allowed  their  marriage 
to  be  merely  nominal.  Tondbert  died  soon 
after,  and  Etheldreda  was  then  married  to 
Kgfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  660,  he 
Consenting  to  her  resolution  of  perpetual 
virginity  ;  but  after  a  time  he  repented  of  his 
promise,  and  at  last  he  begged  Wilfrid,  Arch- 
idshop  of  York,  to  use  his  influence  to  change 
the  Queen's  determination.  In  this  Wilfrid 
did  not  succeed;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  he 
!<;tly  advised  her  to  adhere  to  her  resolu 
tion  ;  at  any  rate,  through  his  means  a  divorce 
was  carried  out,  twelve  years  after  their 
marriage,  though  much  against  Egfrid's 
wishes.  Etheldreda  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Coldingharn,  where  she  received  the  veil  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Wilfrid.  She  had  an 
:••  at  Ely,  left  to  her  by  her  iirst  husband, 


and  here,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
she  built  a  double  monastery,  but  the  nuns 
were  the  more  numerous.  She  became  the 
first  abbess  of  her  house,  and  maintained  in  it 
a  very  strict  discipline.  After  six  years  she 
died  of  the  plague,  June  23rd,  679.  "She  made 
it  her  dying  request  that  she  should  be  buried 
with  the  other  sisters,  without  any  mark  of 
distinction,  and  this  wish  was  carried  out  by 
her  priest,  Huna,  and  she  was  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin.  In  695,  Sexburga,  her  sister, 
who  had  succeeded  her  as  abbess,  ordered  her 
relics  to  be  taken  up ;  this  was  done,  and 
th.-y  were  enclosed  in  a  stone  monument  till 
1106,  when  Robert  of  Ely  had  them  removed 
with  meat  solemnity  into  the  cathedral  church 
of  Ely.  In  rjo").  Bishop  Northwold  caused  a 
new  shrine  to  be  made  for  the  saint ;  this 
perished  at  the  Reformation. 

Ethelwald,  ST.,   Bishop  of  Winchester, 

was  ordained  priest  in  the  reign  of  Athei 
st  an,  by  Alphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lived  with  him  tor  six  years;  he  then  went  to 
<  •  last onbury,  and  received  the  monastic  habit 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Dunstan.  In  «.);>4  he  be 
came  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  in 
1,1  of  Winchester.  He,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Dunstiin,  and  Oswald,  Bishop  of 
\\'orce>ter,  s.t  about  reformintr  the  manner- 
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jv  of  "his  cathedral  who  wen-  leading 
.ute  lives,  and  tilled  their  places  with 
monks  from  Abingdon.  He  is  said  to  have 
repaired  or  rebuilt  many  churches  in  his 
diocese,  and  to  have  founded  monasteries  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  such  religious  houses  as  had  been 
plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  rebuilt 
and  endowed  several  of  them,  particularly  that 
ot  Ely,  where  Queen  Etheldreda  was  buried. 
Ethelwald  died  Aug.  1st,  984. 

Ethelwulf. — A  Saxon  king,  who  granted 
a  tithe  of  his  lands  to  the  Church.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a  translation  from  the  original 
charter:-  '•  I,  Ethelwulf,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  holy 
solemnity  of  Easter,  for  the  health  of  my 
>oul  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  and 
the  people  committed  by  God  Almighty  to 
my  charge,  have,  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  all  the  persons  of  condi 
tion  in  my  dominions,  fixed  upon  the  prudent 
and  serviceable  resolution  of  granting  the 
tenth  part  of  the  lands  throughout  our  whole 
kingdom  to  the  holy  churches  and  ministers 
of  religion,  our  subjects  officiating  and 
M -tiled  in  them,  to  be  perpetually  enjoyed  by 
them  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  tenure 
and  estate  :  it  being  likewise  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  this  unalterable  and  indeiVa-- 
ible  grant  shall  for  ever  remain  discharged 
from  all  service  due  to  the  Crown,  and  all 
other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay  fees. 
Which  grant  has  been  made  by  us  in  honour 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
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and     all    s.i int. s    and    out    of   regard    to    the 
ii;il   solemnity,  and   that    (i..d    Almighty 
might   vouchsafe    His  ble.s.sing    upon   us  and 
our  posterity.      This  charter  :•  laud 

signed  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  «i  ..in 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  DCCCLIV.  Dated  at 
Ka>ter,  at  our  palace  called  WII.TTX. 
Whoever  shall  be  di>p<»sed  to  mak«  an  aug 
mentation  to  our  grant,  may  God  Almighty 
reward  him  in  the  increase  of  hi*  posterity. 
But  if  any  person  shall  presume  to  alienate 
the  donation,  or  make  it  suffer  in  any  kind, 
li-t  him  give  an  account  of  it  hrf.liv  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  unless  he  repents  of  his 
injustice  and  makes  timely  restitution." 
The  charter  may  he  seen  in  the  Latin 
original.  It  being  so  famous  a  record  for 
settling  th.-  tithes  in  Knirland,  some  people, 
anxious  to  find  argum. -nt.s  to  weaken  its 
authority,  endeavour  to  limit  it  in  the 
extent,  and  object  that  Ethel  wulf  wail 
King  of  the  \\  us,  as  appears  by  his 

style,  Hex  OcridfuttiHiini  Snjcunnm^  and  not 
monarch  of  England.  This  law,  therefore, 
they  argue,  could  not  oblige  any  further  than 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorset 
shire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire, 
these  counties  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  West  Saxon  dominions.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  he  is  styled  King  of  the  West 
Saxons  by  way  of  eminence,  not  exclusively, 
being  most  fond  of  that  title  upon  the  score 
of  its  being  his  father  Egbert's  hereditary 
kingdom  before  he  became  monarch  of  all 
England.  It  is  true  there  were  two  other 
petty  subordinate  kings  at  the  council  where 
this  charter  was  signed— viz.  Burhred  King 
of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  which  two  princes,  according  to 
Ingulphus,  consented  to  the  acts  of  the 
synod.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  King 
granted  only  the  tithes  of  his  crown  lands, 
not  in  Dominio,  but  t;»  Dominico  suo — not  in 
all  his  dominions,  but  only  in  his  deinegnes. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  to  summon  so  solemn  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  passing  away  of  a  private  bounty; 
besides,  it  appears  by  other  authors— amongst 
them  Henry  of  Huntingdon— that  the  grant 
reached  to  the  whole  kingdom  in  general. 

Eton  College  was  founded  Oct.  llth, 
1440,  by  Henry  VI.,  on  the  model  of  Wyke- 
bam'l  foundation  of  Winchester.  It  was 
intended  that  pupils  from  Eton  should  pro 
ceed  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  the 
Winchester  boys  were  passed  on  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  It  had  originally  endow 
ments  for  a  provost,  ten  "  sad  "  priests,  four  lay 
clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five  poor  gram 
mar  scholars,  and  twenty-five  poor  men,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pray  for  the  King.  Great 
ch  mges  were  introduced  in  1872  by  the  Public 
s.-hools  Parliamentary  Commission.  Attached 
to  the  foundation  are  several  scholarships  at 
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at      Mel-tull      Coll,   -e,      Oxl-.ld.     aild     loltV->eVt 

livings. 

Eucharist.— One  of  the  naj 

thi-  Holy  Communion,  b.  inir  d.  i  i\.  d  from  th 
Pauline    word    t m  /  : hank -Diving. 

tl   Cor.  xiv.    Ll  iv.    1.'),    Jx.    11.  12 

Iph.   v.    4;   Phil.   iv.   (>:    CoL    ii.  7.   iv.    2| 
I.    iii.    '.'  :    1    Tim.    ii.    1,    iv. 

It     Ins    been     h 

-     (.<!.  Bi>ln'p  \Voids\\orth,  Di 

ial   allusi 

the    Holy  Communion,  but   thi>  n, 
mitted  to   be  a   question  ..f  oj.inion.      1'- 


of  the    application   of    it  to  tl. 
ment  is  clear.      It  i>  tak.  n  from  ti 
Of  the  in>titutii.n  as  -iv.-n  by   St.  Luke  [Ji 
19],  and  St.  Paul  [ICor.  M'.].     () 

.    t"    hav.    /.  •    /  -i  thaitLx  [(  ,\ 
and  th.  re  is  no  question   that    n-oin  tl. 
beginnii  _  ,j  this  sei 

as  the  highest  act  of   Christian    w..r>hi] 
and  then-fore  of  thanksgiving.      It    is.  • 

fore,    emphatically    "the     Em-hari-t." 
Christian  writers  Irom  the  fii 
Clement.  Oriiren,  ete.    have  used  \\ 
this  sense,  and  it  was    Latinised  like  the  He 
brew  "Amen"  as  somias  the  Chm 
Latin-speaking  lands.     Tin -liist  I>atin  v 
Tertullian,  uses  it.     The  controvi  rsii  -  \\hi. 
have  arisen  conceinin^-  the  JI,,1\   - 
are  manifold.     That   wliich  special 
itself  with  the  name  Eucharist  is  the  qi. 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded   as 
The  doctrine  of  the  ( 'Imn  h  of  i;,  , 
explicit  in  answer,  for  it  call- 
"the  Sacrifice  of  tin-  Mass."     The  Chin 
England  calls  it  "  this  our  sacritice  of  : 
and  thanksgiving."     But  such  definiti.Y. 
short  of  the  Roman    doctrine,  as  will  b- 
by  the  Roman    definition    ot 
oblation   of  a  sensible    tiling    ma  . 
through  a  lawful  minist.  r  by  a  real  <  h  LI 
the  thing  offered,  to  testify   ' 
authority  over  us.  and  our  entire  dej.en  ; 
on   Him/'     Thus   theologians  hold    that  th 
thing  offered  must  i 

pertains   to  ex!  -;,jp.  that    it    nn. 

offered    to    fit,'/    ill, ni'\   b. -caU.se     He    is    the 

Loid  of  life  and  death,  and   that   a   cl 
must  take  place  in  the  thinir  »H«-r.  d  whir 
must   convey    it   directly  f.  (•   d    in   hea 
and  that   it  must  be  •  , „  ,,f  the  lit 

<-f  tlie  victim  for  the  life  of  those   in   v. 
behalf  it  is  offered.     It  is  clear  that  th.  (  1 
of  England,  ^by  roj«-cting    the    doctrine    o 
Transubstantiation,  does  not  a.-cept  tliis  vie\ 
of  the  sacrifice.     But  a  doctrine  of  Eucha: 
.sacritice  is  admitted   by  some  of  the  great »•> 
writers  of  the  Anglican  communion,  notabl 
Mede,  Archbishop  Bramhall.  .1.  remy  Tayloi 
Bishop  Bull,  John  W«  sl« -y.  and  Keble.      1'.  i 
haps  we  may  venture  to  quote  from  a  senm> 
of  Dr.  Hook  the  doctrine  which  the  author 
lirst  named  would  accept  as  expressing  tl 
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faith  : — "The  chief  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  belongs,  according  to  the  right 
doctrine,  to  the  sacramental  part  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  ex 
hibited  and  represented  before  God  and  men, 
under  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine; 
and  the  bread  and  wine  being  duly  consecrated, 
become  to  the  worthy  communicants,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  virtually  and  interpre- 
tatively  tie-  I'M-IV  and  Blood  of  that  precious 
Lamb  of  God,  who  was  once,  and  once  for 
all,  offered  upon  the  Cross  ;  and  by  partaking 
of  them  we  become  partakers  of  the  atoning 
Sacrifice.  The  inand  Sacrifice,  once  offered, 
is  dispensed  and  communicated  to  individual 
believers  in  the  Eucharist,  by  and  through 
the  consecrated  symbols,  but  it  is  not  re; 

'he  Eucharist  is  regarded  as   a 
upon  that   irreat   sacrifice  "  [TheEucharigt  a 
i    S(  nnon  preached  in  1846J.     Some 

•ormists  have  avowed  a  belief  not  very 
much  short  of   tin-   aliove,  except    as    i 
the  imjilied  ellicacy  or  necessity  of  "conse 
cration;  "  and   V(  iv  r»c,.ntly  the  Rev.  K.  \V. 
l)ale.  in  a  Congregational  manual,  ex] 

is  to  an  element  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
beyond  IIHTO  commemoration,  which  led  to 
considerable  strictures  from  others  in  that 
communion. 

Euchites,  or  "  Praying  People."— So 

Called  from  their  regarding  prayer  as  the  on,. 
means  of  their  salvation.  Neand-T  says  that 
they  had  their  origin  in  Syrian  M-marhism. 
ted  its. -If  from  the  second  half 
nt  tb  fourth  century  down  to  the  sixth,  and 
in  its  alter  -  eiy.  c-x  evn  to  later  times. 
''They  were  called  sometimes  after  the 
names  of  those  who  at  different  tim 
their  leaders — Lampetians,  Adelphia: 
stathians,  and  Mareianists ;  *  sometimes  after 
various  peculiarities  supposed  to  be  observed 
in  them — Euchit-  3,  >!•  — alians  (from  the 
Chaldee)  on  account  of  their  theory  about 
constant  inward  prayer;  also  Choreutes 
from  their  my-tic  dances;  Enthusiasts,  on 
account  of  the  pretended  communications 
which  they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  discarded  .-ill  manual  labour  as  beinir 
a  disturbance  to  their  state  of  inward 
prayer;  and  wnv  the  Jirxl  nini<ln-n,,t  friars. 
Their  fundamental  principle  was  that  every 
man  brings  into  the  world  an  evil  spirit, 
under  whom  he  lives,  and  that,  though 
baptism  might  clip  away  the  earlier  sins, 
the  root  yet  remained,  and  that  the  new  sins 
which  would  constantly  germinate  could 
only  be  overcome  by  true  inward  prayer. 
They  looked  on  themselves  as  exalted  "far 
above  other  Christians,  because  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  recipients  of  special  spiritual 
communion,  and  they  therefore  thought  the 
outward  ordinances  of  the  Church  a  matter  of 
indifference  for  them  ;  yet  they  joined  in 

From  Marcian,  an  exchanger  under  the    Em 
perors  Justin  and  Justiuiau. 


the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  order 
that  they  might  be  considered  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  considered  fire 
as  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  any  clue  to  their  doc 
trines,  as  they  thought  it  right  to  conceal 
from  ordinary  men,  yet  enslaved  by  sin, 
the  higher  truths,  until  their  senses  were 
spiritualised  to  receive  them.  Flavian,  Bishop 
of  Antioch  [about  381],  managed  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  Adelphius,  their  superior, 
pretending  to  agree  with  him,  and  thus  enticed 
him  to  a  confession,  which  he  made  use  of 
against  Adelphius  and  his  whole  sect.  The  first 
public  action  taken  airain-t  thorn  was  at  the 
Synod  of  Sida,  in  Pamphylia,  in  383.  They 
were  many  times  condemned  in  various 
dioceses;  one  important  condemnation  wa- 
issued  at  Constantinople  in  427,  which  was  con 
firmed  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.  A 
book  called  Asccticun,  by  one  of  their  body,  wa^ 
produced  at  this  council  and  condemned ;  it 
was  almost  their  only  literary  production. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Ghreek 
Church,  there  was  a  numerous  sect  under 
the  name  of  Euchites,  or  Enthusiasts,  who 
believed  in  one  perfect  original  15.-ing,  from 
whom  they  derived  two  >ons,  the  good  and 
evil  principle,  the  relation  between  whom 
seems  to  have  constituted,  according  as  it 
inclined  ,,ne  %Vay  or  the  other,  to  an  absolnd , 
or  to  a  relative  dualism — a  main  difference, 
and,  indeed,  the  ground  of  two  several 
parti.-s  in  this  Met  To  this  same  distinc 
tion  may  be  referred  the  main  dilb  i 
between  the  Bogomiles  and  the  Catharian> 
[NOVATIANS],  of  whom  the  Euchites  may  be 
called  the  precursors. 

Euchologlon. — The  chief  book  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  contains  only  the  liturgies 
of  Chrysostom  and  Ka-il,  and  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  Gregory  the  <  ireat.  It  genera  11  y 
includes  also  offices  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  other  forms  of  prayer. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  Euchologion  was 
in  existence  about  A.D.  800,  and  it  may  have 
been  compiled  before  that  date,  but  this  is 
not  known. 

Eudoxians. — Heretics  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Eudoxius, 
Bishop  of  Germania,  in  Syria,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  357,  and  four  years  later 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Aetius  and  Eunomius,  and  held  their  views  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and 
also  denied  the  Trinity.  He  wa<  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  of  the  Arians,  and  his  doc 
trines  were  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Seleucia  [359]  and  Lampsacus  [365].  He  was 
banished  for  a  short  time  by  Constantine,  but 
held  the  See  of  Constantinople  until  his  death 
in  370. 

Eugenius  I.  was  Pope  during  the 
quarrel  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
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Churches  concerning  Monotht  lit  ism.  Pope 
Martin  I.  h;ul  been  deposed  in  653  because 
lie  had  denounced  the  Emperor  Constant' 
declaration  called  "  The  Type,"  and  had  al>o 
excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Eugenius  was,  in  654,  chosen  in  his  place,  but 
was  not  lawfully  Pope  till  Martin's  death  in 
the  next  year.  The  messengers  who  v,«  iv 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  announce  his  elec 
tion  to  the  Emperor,  returned  to  Koine  with 
a  rather  unorthodox  confession  of  faith, 
acknowledging  one  will  in  Christ  and  also 
two.  Eugenius  was  ratlin-  disposed  to  sign 
it,  but  the  clergy  and  people  would  not  allow 
it.  Another  evidence  of  his  want  of  /<  al  is, 
that  he  neglected  .Martin  during  his  last 
years,  leaving  him  almost  to  starve.  Euge 
nius  was  said  to  be  very  good  to  the  poor,  an- 1 
it  is  probably  this  that  has  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  saint.  He  died  in  657,  and  is  com 
memorated  on  June  2nd. 

Eunomians. — An  Arian  sect  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  took  their  name  from 
Eunomius.  He  was  born  at  Dacora,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  came  to  Alexandria  in  356, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  secretary  of 
Aetius,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  extreme 
Arian  views.  He  accompanied  Aetius  to  the 
Arian  Council  at  Antioch,  in  358,  and  was 
there  ordained  deacon  by  Eudoxius,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  in 
360,  but  in  the  same  year  was  deposed  and 
banished  in  consequence  of  his  Arian  views.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Anomo?ans,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Eunomians.  He  died 
about  394.  His  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
was  that  He  was  a  created  Being,  of  a  nature 
unlike  that  of  God,  and  that  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  substantially  unite  Himself  to  the 
human  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  of  His 
operations.  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  was 
the  first  among  the  created  natures,  formed 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Father,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Son ;  which  Spirit,  as  being 
the  first  after  the  Son,  has  received,  indeed, 
the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach,  but  wants 
the  divine  and  creative  power.  Eunomius 
was  the  first  who  discontinued  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  substituting  words 
which  made  it  a  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the 
Creator  and  into  the  death  of  Christ.  He  had 
a  great  literary  reputation  ;  he  wrote  a  com 
mentary  on  the  Romans,  forty  epistles,  an 
Apology  for  his  doctrines,  and  an  Exposition  of 
Faith.  The  latter  work  alone  is  extant. 

Euphemia,    ST.,  Virgin  and  Martyr  of 

Chaleedon,  in  he  fourth  century.  She  suf 
fered  in  the  persecution  by  Galerius  [307].  A 
church  was  built  over  her  tomb,  in  which  the 
Council  of  Chaleedon  was  held  in  451,  and 
the  success  of  that  assembly  was  largely  at 
tributed  by  the  Fathers  to  her  prayers.  Her 
relics  were  removed  in  the  seventh  century  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople, 


and  four  church.-s  were  built  in  that  city  to  her 
memory.  ( 'onstantine  Copronymus  threw  her 
relics  into  the  sea,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were 
rescued  and  deposited  in  a  small  island,  whence 
('onstantim-  and  Irene,  had  th'in  removed  to 

Constantinople  in  796.  She  wa-  r-  mauled  OH 
tin-  patroness  of  Chaleedon. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cacsarea,  in  Pa. 
lestine,  and  on.-  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  a  horn  in  Pale-tine  about  A.D. 

'_'()<>,  inwards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  (uilerius, 
and  during  the  bishopric  of  Dionysius. 
Having  been  ordained  presbyter  by  AL  . 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  Eusebius  set  up  a  s 
in  that  town;  he  also  assisted  his  friend  1'arn- 
philus  in  the  copying  of  tin  Scriptm  ••  >  and  of 
the  works  of  Origen.  In  309,  th-- 
cutiitii  of  Diocletian  broke  out,  and  Mu.-ehius 
suffered  tin-  sorrow  of  seeing  many  of  his 
friends  and  of  his  flock  destroyed  by  it, 
notably  the  "holy  and  blessed  Pamphilus,'1 
isehius  calls  him,  who  sul;>i''i  mait\r- 
iloin  after  twii  years'  imprisonment.  Probably 
Eusebius  shared  the  imprisonment  with  him, 
for  they  were  engaged  tog.-ther  in  a  ief.ru. 
of  Origen,  which  must  ha 

intnvoiirse.   ;in,l    it     would    he    difficult 
otherwise   to  explain  his  escape  from  martyr 
dom.     In  313,  peace  was  r-  stored,   and 
after  Eusebius  was  appointed  to  the  bishoj  IK 
of  Caesarea.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Arian 
controversy  his  sympathies  were  ,n    th. 
of  Arius,  thinking,  with  some  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  that  he  was  persecuted  to.,  h  n.-hly 
by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.      ! 
bins  wrote  to  Alexander  in  favour'  :   Arms 
and  not  having  interest  enough  to  j 
being  restored,  allowed  him  and   hi-  par; 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  their  eh:.:    hi  3,  <>n 
the    condition  that    they    submitt-  1     to  tin- 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishop,  and  made  humble 
application  to  be  restored  to  his  e..mn, union. 
When  the  Council  of  Nicaaa  assembled,  ii 
Eusebius  took  a  hading  part  in  it,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  he  stood  high  in  the  fa 
of    the    Emperor  < 'on-tantine.     After    much 
discussion  he.iur.ed  with  the  rest  in  condemn 
ing  the  Arian   heresy,  and  suhsnii 
doctrines  of  the  Nicene  deed,    though    ob 
jecting  at  first  to   the  words  "  of  the  sann 
substance,"   to    which    he    afterw 
sented    for    the    sake    of    peac.  ,     and    al- 
because  the  words     had     formerly    1».  en    in 
use    in  his   own   Church  of    (  '  m. 

work  in  which  the  Council  was  en^  1  Ba 
ttle  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  th« 
time  of  keeping  Master,  and  it  has  been  as 
serted  that  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  01 
Golden  Number,  was  determined  at  this 
time,  and  that  Eusebius,  beinu-  the  i. 
learned  member,  was  entrusted  with  th> 
arrangement  :  but  in  the  documents  contain 
ing  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  there  is  n< 
mention  of  the  method  of  calculating  Master. 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Council  • 
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tanctioned  the  old  Metonic  cycle  which  had 
>een  applied  for  this  purpose  by  Anatolius, 
>f  Laodicea,  about  A.D.  284.  Eusebius  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  in  330,  when 
Kustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  against  whom 
Eusebius  had  brought  charges  of  Sabellianisra, 
was  deposed,  and  the  See  ottered  to  Eusebius. 
rhe  prejudices  of  the  people  were  too  strong 
igainst  him  to  admit  of  his  accepting  the 
Dffer.  He  attended  the  Councils  of  Ctesarea 
ind  Tyre,  which  were  held  to  examine  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Athanasius  ;  but  the  proceed 
ings  were  stopped  by  the  flight  of  the  accused 
to  Constantinople  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Council  therefore  gave  sentence  of  con 
demnation  against  St.  Athanasius.  Imin»-<li- 
ately  aft* T wards  the  Emperor  Constantino 
issued  a  summons  to  the  bishops  to  appear  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  accession,  when  the  dedi 
cation  was' to  take  place  of  a  basilica  built 
on  the  site  of  Calvary.  A  synod  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  various  disputants,  which  had 
long  been  desired  by  the  Emperor  and  by 
Eusebius.  The  event  is  marked  by  the  re- 
admission  of  Arius  to  communion.  Eusebius 
•  the  same  time,  s.-l-.-t.-d  to  justify  the 
proceedings  against  St.  Athanasius  to  the 
Kmperor.  and  he  made  a  panegyrical  oration 
in  reference  to  the  occasion,  which  was  after 
wards  appended  to  his  Life  of  Constantino. 
Tin-  Kmperor  only  survived  this  festival  by 
about  twelve  months.  He  died  in  337,  and  it 
is  believed  that  Kusebius  died  two  year-; 
later.  It  is  certain  he  was  not  living  in  311, 
for  we  find  Acacius  in  possession  of  the 
bishopric  in  that  year.  Kusehius  was  a  volu 
minous  writer;  he  is  known  rhi« -fly  by  his 
Chronicle,  and  l-'rrli  •>•?,/>•/  i,->il  History,  both  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  published  in  326. 
Amonir  »ther  historical  works  he  wrote  a 
I. if'-  of  HiiHHliihix  and  the  Life  of  ('•• 
Il>'  also  wrote  innumerable  Letters,  Defet. 
and  Apologies,  and  various  doctrinal  works. 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  makes 
a  considerable  figure  in  ecclesiastical  his 
tory,  and  proved  one  of  the  greatest  supports 
of  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Arians.  He 
was  a  native  of  Samosata,  in  Syria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kuphratos,  of  which* city  he  was 
made  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  him  till  Meletius  was 
-  d  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  in  361.  Con- 
>t  uitius  assembled  a  council  at  Antioch  with 
a  design  of  condemning  the  terms  Conmbstan- 
tial  and  different  in  ,s>//«/v//<'V?,  and  thus  to 
preserve  some  medium  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  pure  Arians.  The  bishops  who  met 
on  that  occasion,  among  whom  was  Eusebius, 
petitioned  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  might 
be  provided  with  a  bishop,  for  Eustathins  had 
been  deposed  by  the.  Arian  party,  and  Eudoxi  us, 
whom  they  had  chosen  in  his  room,  had  been 
removed  to  Constantinople.  Meletius  was 


elected  by  both  Catholics  and  heretics,  and 
the  writing  which  contained  the  free  act  of 
both  sides  for  his  election,  and  was  subscribed 
by  all  the  bishops,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Eusebius.  The  first  discourse  the  new  bishop 
made  sufficed  to  show  the  Arians  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  man,  and  when  he  had 
only  been  in  possession  of  the  See  for  a  month, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  banish  him, 
and,  further,  to  demand  from  Eusebius  the 
\vritiiiic  which  confirmed  Meletius's  election. 
This  he  firmly  refused  to  give  up  without  tho 
express  consent  of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  on 
the  Emperor  threatening,  if  he  refused,  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand,  he  calmly  extended  both 
his  hands,  and  declared  he  would  lose  them 
both  rather  than  part  with  so  flagrant  a  proof 
of  Arian  injustice.  Thenceforth  the  Arians 
looked  on  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  <  >n 
the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  exiled 
bishops,  both  Catholic  and  heretic,  were  rein 
stated  in  tin  ir  Sees,  and  in  363  his  successor 
.lovian  n-stored  peace  to  the  Church,  and  gave 
M.I. -tins  the  liberty  of  convening  a  council  at 
Antioch,  at  which  '  Kusebius  and  twmty-five 
other  bishops  all  declared  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  established  by  the  Council  of 

Ni'   e. 

In  iSTO  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia  was  va.  ant,  and  Kusebius,  being 

;  tin  r"to  by  St.  (.reu'ory  Na/.ian/.eii,  went 
thither,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  election  of  St.  Basil,  who  became  one  of 
his  m«A  ardent  fri-nds.  It  is  said  that  for  a 
time  he  travelled  disguised  as  a  soldier,  in 
Syria.  1'hn-nieia.  and  Pale-tine,  in  order  to 
fortify  the  orthodox  Churches,  and  to  ordain 
j.ivsbyters  and  deacons  wherever  they  were 
wanting.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  the 

bius  who  presided  at  the  Council  of 
(Jangra  [372  or  373],  which  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Eustathius  [q.v.],  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  From  a  letter  of  St.  BUM!, 
in  373,  we  learn  that  Eusebius  had  successfully 
interfered  to  secure  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
bi.-hop  at  Tarsus,  and,  indeed,  he  worked  so 
until iiiLrly  against  the  Arians  that  it  was  im 
possible  to  conceal  the  hand  which  every  day 
i^ave  some  stroke  to  their  party,  and  sank  their 
int' lest  wherever  it  was  employed;  and  at 
length  they  prevailed  with  Valens,  who  was 
devoted  to  their  sect,  and  who  had  hitherto 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  left  him  un 
molested  during  his  bitter  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox,  to  order  his  banishment  into 
Thrace.  Eusebius  was  at  Samosata  when  the 
messenger  came,  late  in  the  evening;  he 
d  him  to  conceal  his  business,  for,  know- 
in-  the  affection  of  his  people,  he  said,  "  If  it 
takes  air,  the  people  will  fall  on  you,  throw 
you  into  the  river,  and  then  I  shall  be  charged 
"with  your  death."  He  then  went  calmly 
through  his  usual  devotions,  and  late  at  night 
he  left  his  house  on  foot,  attended  only  by 
one  trusty  servant,  who  carried  after  him  a 
pillow  and  a  book.  With  this  slight  provision 
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he  took  a  boat  to  Zeugma,  about  seventy  miles 
down  the  river.     This  event  is  generally  fixed 
at  373.     At  break  of  day  the  whole  town  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  many  of  his  friends  followed 
him  to   Zeugma,  urging  his  return,   but  he 
refused,  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for 
submitting  to  the  powers  in   being. 
then  besought  him  to  let  them  supply  him 
with  money  and  comforts  for  his  journey,  but 
he   would   only  accept   a   trifling  sum,   and 
having  prayed  with  his  flock,  and  ex:, 
them  to  uphold  the  apostolical  doctrii. 
pursued  his  journey  into  Thrace. 

Xazianzen  and  St.  Basil  wrote  to 
him,  commending  his  courage  and  constancy. 
His  flock  left  his  successor,  Eunomius,  a  man 
of  gentle  temper,  in  complete  isolation,  and  he 
1,  and  in  his  place  Lucius  was  appointed, 
a  rough  and  oppressive  man.     In  171 
died,   and   his  successor,  Gratian,  permitted 
Eusebius  to  return.    Thus  restored  to  his 
he  began  to  consider  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Church-  {>otamia  and  > 

which  were  deprived  of  their  pastors, 
torians  tell  us  (though  it  would  be  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  See)  that  he  consecrated 
bishops  for  Berea,  Hierapolis,  Cyrus,  and  other 
Sees.  He  was  about  to  ordain  Maris  at  Dolica, 
a  small  town  in  Syria,  when  an  Arian  woman 
threw  a  tile  from  the  top  of  her  house,  which 
broke  his  head,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Anxious  to  imitate  his  Divine  Master,  he  made 
his  attendants  promise  that  the  woman  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  He  is  venerated  as  a 
martyr  in  the  Latin  Church  on  June  21st, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  June  22nd,  but 
both  agree  that  he  died  in  380. 


with  all  his  estate.      These  doctrines  stsj 
condemned  in  •  :ions  inserted  in  t3 

Code  of  Canons  of  the  I" ui \vrsal  Church. 

Enstathius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  wa* 
born  B  in  Pamj.hylia.  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  t:  ;.s  w2 

from  Berea  to  Antioch  on  the  death  of  Philo- 
I  later  he  assistaffl 

the  General  Council  of  Nice,  where  he  made 
a  considerable  figure,  and  opened  the  synod 
with  a  speech  to  the  Empei  .tine. 

His  zeal  against  the  Arians  caused  them,  in 
J30,  to  calumniate  him,  and  they  char^r 
with   SabellianiBm   and  imm..i'..::v.       HuB 
false  charges  gaining  credit,  he  was  urn • .: 
cally  deposed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  several  bishops  ;  but  the  people  of  Antioch 
mutinied  to  keep  him  with  them.     The  LU&.  k 
\    *•«"  applied  to  tl  -.  and  charged 

'•'i    n.altn  KmpeH^I 

mother  and  !>•  i use  of  th- 

tion-      OpM(  _    this    informa 

tion,  bam-  it  hi  us  to  Trajanopolis,  in 

Thrace,  where  he  died  about  337.     . 
j    to  St.  Jerome,  this  bishop  was  the  first  who 
,    wrote  against  A  II-  was  the  author 

of  many  tracts  and  homilies,  and  of  a 
against  Origan.  The  last  is  the  only 
his  extant. 


EustatMans.— A  sect  resembling  the 
Euchites.  They  took  their  name  from  En 
stathius,  a  monk  living  in  the  fourth  cen 
tury,  who,  under  pretence  of  a  more  perfect 
•way  of  living,  introduced  several  erroneous 
opinions  and  practices  contrary  to  the  usages 
Of  the  Church.  He  was  formerly  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  the  date  of  which  is  un 
certain.  The  bishops  who  met  there,  in  their 
synodical  epistle  charge  him  and  his  partisans 
with  these  errors :— [1]  With  condemning  mar 
riage  and  parting  women  from  their  husbands. 
[2]  \\  ith  quitting  the  public  congregations 
and  sett  in-  up  private  meetings.  [3]  With 
encouraging  servants  to  leave  their  masters, 
and  children  their  parent*,  under  a  pretence 
of  living  in  a  more  self-denying  way.  [4] 
With  allowing  women  to  wear  men's  clothes. 
[5]  With  rejecting  the  fasts  appointed  by  the 
Church,  and  practising  other  days  of  abstin 
ence  according  to  their  own  fancy,  not 
excepting  Sunday.  [6]  With  forbidding  to 
•  t  any  time.  [7]  With  reject inir  the 
-t rations  of  married  priests.  [8]  With 
paying  no  regard  to  consecrated  places  and 
tiie  tombs  of  martyrs.  [9]  With  maintaining 
that  nobody  could  be  saved  without  parting 


Euthymius,  ST.,  the  Archimandrite, was 
born  at  Melitene,  in   Anm -nia,  in   377.      He 
1    was  at  an  early  age  plar.-d   under  the  ( 
Otreius,  bishop  of  town,  ai. 

his  ordination  as  presbyter  h.-  ha; 
all   the    monasteries  in   the   n-  iirhhom 
At  the  age  of  twenty-inn-   h 
salem  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  settled  for 
the  next  five  years  in  a  community 

1 'haran,  about  six  miles  fn.in'.I.  ri;  • 
i    Here  he   formed  a  great  friendship  v. 
hermit  named  Theoctistus,  ai  i   time 

they  determined  to  live  apart  from  tin   world 
in  a  cave  in  the  wilderness.     This  ti    ,  .ift.-r- 
,    wards  turned  into  a  church,  and  huilt  a'mooXI 
tery  close  by.     A  story  is  told  of  a  wonderful 
cure  effected  by  the  prayers  of  Kuthyn, 

'••etus,  prince  of  the 

j    Saracens.     In   <-on-.  quence  Of  this  the  whole 
'•   party  beount Christians.     H.  .     -,dby 

(    Peter.  Iii>h-.p  .,f  th.-  Saracens,  on  his  • 
ill-  Council  of  Kj.hesus   in   431.      Euth1. 
j    was  v.  TV  zealous  in  his  defence  of  the  ortho- 
d-.x    faith   again-t    the   Xe>torians  and   Kuty- 
eliians,  and  is  >ai  1  to  have   ),,.,.n   instru; 
in   persuading   the  Empress  Eudoxia   I 
nounce  Eutychianism.     He  died  in  473.  and 

-tintly  honours  in  the  Eitst,  \\  • 
were  also  recognised  in  the  Roman  Calci 

Entrppins. — A  reader  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople     in    St.     ( 'hr\  time. 

Alter    the    hanishmont    «.f    thi-    K-.th.  i 
e-ith.  drnl    was    set    on    fire,    and     Eutr-  • 
'ortured  to  mak.-  him  confess  thr 
Chrysostom's  clerg^'  were  con.,  in.  d  ii. 


But 
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:  ;  but  he  resolutely  declared  the 
ontrary,  and  died  under  tortures  of  the  most 
aerciless  barbarity. 

£  u  ty  cbians .  — The  followers  of  Euty  ches, 
vbbot  and  Presbytt-r  ul  Constantinople  in  the 

:itury.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
im  is  that  he  left  his  cloister  to  raise  his 
oice  against  Xestorius  at  the  Council  of 
]phesus  in  431.  He  fell  into  a  fresh  heresy 
imself  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ, 
laintaining  that  one  nature  only  existed  in 
'hrist.  namely,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
nd  pushed  his  argument  so  far  as  to  an- 
ihilate  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Domnus, 
he  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have 
Euty  ches  before  the  Emperor  Theo- 
osius  II.  of  reviving  the  Apollinarian  heresy. 
Jut  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  till,  in  44>>. 
t  the  Synod  oi  :nople,  he  was 

ccused  to  Flavian.  Patrian-h  of  that  city,  by 
Jishop  Eusebius  of  Doryheum,  in  Phrygia 
alutaris.  At  tirst  he  haughtily  refused  to 
ppear  when  summoned  before  the  Synod ; 
ut  after  the  third  summons,  and  just  as  the 
iahops  were  about  to  proceed  with  him  ac- 
ording  to  ecclesiastical  law,  as  one  who,  by 

_-  to  appear,  had  confessed  that  he  was 
uilty.  he  presented  himself ;  not  alone,  how- 
ver,  but  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of 
ionks,  soldiers,  and  notables  of  State,  who 
ould  not  part  with  him  till  the  Synod  gave 
heir  promise  that  he  should  be  penni' 
eturn  in  saiVty  to  his  cloister.  Neander 
rol.  iv.,  p.  207)  thus  speaks  of  his  trial: — 
Eutyehes  professed  to  be  unwilling  to  hold 
nythini;  « -xr. -j.t  what  he  found  expressly 
ffinned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  : 
need,  he  said,  the  sayings  of  the  older 
'hurch  teachers  ;  but  they  could  net  posit**,  in 
itvieic,  the  authority  of  a  rule  of  faith  ;  for  they 
•  ere  not  free  from  error,  a  tut  they  sometime*  am- 
'•adicted  one  another*  To  all  questions  pro- 
oaed  to  him  concerning  Christ,  he  had  always 
•ady  the  same  reply  :  4 1  confess  him  to  be 
iy  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  His 

1  do  not  allow  myself  to  comprehend.' 
'inally,  on  U'inc  pressed,  he  declared  that  he 
id  indeed  suppose  there  were  two  natures 
efore  the  Incarnation,  but  that  after  it  he 
Duld  confess  but  one  nature.  By  this,  be- 
ond  all  question,  Kutyclu  s  intended  to  say, 
s  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adhei  • 
ie  Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  that  two 
atures  should  be  distinguished  in  conception; 
ut  in  actual  manifestation  only  the  one 
ature  of  the  Logos  become  flesh  must  be 

were  the  words  which  Eutyches,  some- 
hmt  earlier,  addressed  to  the  deputies  of  the 
.ooncil  before  leaving  his  cloister.  The  original 
'-instance  of  his  declaration,  in  words,  cannot,  it  is 
•ue,  be  precisely  ascertain e<i.  Eutyches  and  his 
-iends  asserted  that  his  words  had  not  been  faith- 
lUy  reported  ;  and  the  deputies  themselves  did 
How  that  they  mivrht  have  taken  some  things 

h  were  said    not    wholly  according    to    I 
teral  meaning. 


recognised.  But,  by  his  rude  form  of  ex 
pression,  he  furnished  occasion,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  for  many  suspicions  of  heresy, 
to  those  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of 
the  expression,  as  though  he  believed  in  a 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  the 
like.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to 
call  the  body  of  Christ  the  body  of  God  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ  possessed 
a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatory 
to  its  dignity,  as  the  body  of  God,  to  call  it 
the  same  in  essence  with  other  human  bodies, 
i  tain  mistaken  and  undefined  feeling  of 
reverence  kept  him  from  this.  True,  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  precisely  as  the  Synod  required  that  he 
should,  although  he  had  never  hitherto  ex 
pressed  himself  thus  ;  but  yet  he  would  not  con 
sent  to  condemn  the  opposite  form  of  expres 
sion,  which  in  truth  appeared  to  him  the  better 
one.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  recognise  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
nor  to  join  in  the  formula  of  condemnation, 
the  Synod  gave  sentence  against  him  that  he 
should  be  divested  of  all  his  spiritual  titles, 
and  excommunicated  from  the  Chunh." 
Kutych-s.  with  the  aid  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Dioscurus,  and  Chrysaphius,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  court, 
applied  to  the  Emperor  for  a  new  trial.  He 
declared  that  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  illegal,  that  his  sentence  of  condemna 
tion  had  been  prepared  even  before  his  trial, 
and  that  many  false  statements  had  been 
made.  The  Emperor  ordered  a  revision  of  the 
earlier  proceedings,  but  Fla  vian  would  not  be 
influenced  in  his  judicial  actions  by  fear  of 
the  Imperial  power,  and  the  revision  only 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 
Eutyches  had  said  at  the  Synod  of  Constanti 
nople  that  he  would  consent  to  profess  his 
belief  in  the  two  natures  of  Chri>t.  if  the 
Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Rome  would  also 
approve  of  it.  He  well  knew  the  feeling  of 
Dioscurus,  and  he  trusted  to  be  upheld  by 
Leo  the  Great,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  monkish  party  in  the  contest  with  Nes- 
torius.  What  he  aimed  at  was  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  to  be  attended  by  both  the 
other  Patriarchs.  Flavian  was  desirous  of 
preventing  such  a  meeting,  as  he  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  sufficiently 
decided  against  Eutyches.  Leo  also  thought 
the  council  inadvisable,  and  proposed  to  be 
arbiter  between  the  other  parties;  but  the 
Emperor  had  already  summoned  the  new 
council.  It  opened  at  Ephesus,  449 ;  Dios 
curus  was  named  by  the  Emperor  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  judges  of  Eutyches — 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  for  example — were  to 
attend  the  Council,  not  as  judges,  nor  even  as 
voters,  but  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Of  course,  Eutyches  was  reinstated,  but  the 
unorthodox  proceedings  of  this  council  have 
caused  it  to  be  justly  branded  in  Church 
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history  with  the  name  of  the  Robber  Synod. 
[KruKsfs,  lioitiiEK  COUNCIL  OF.] 

The  sudden  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  450, 
changed  the  state  of  affairs;  Marcian,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  orthodox.  He  convened  a 
General  Council  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  451;  630 
bishops  had  already  assembled  there,  but  some 
i'anatiral  ecclesiastics,  monks  and  laymen, 
probably  belonging  to  the  party  of  Dioscurus, 
created  such  a  disturbance  there  that  it  was 
transferred  to  Chalcedon,  where  it  was  decided 
to  draw  up  a  profession  of  faith  on  the  dis 
puted  question.  Neander  describes  this  council 
at  length,  and  after  speaking  of  the  various 
controversies  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Church  says  [vol.  iv.,  p.  228]  :— "The 
commissioners  declared,  though  doubtless  after 
many  other  things  had  transpired  which 
have  not  been  reported  to  us,  '  Dioscurus  had 
avowed  it  as  his  doctrine  that  Christ  consisted 
two  natures,  but  could  not  allow  that  two 
natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that 
two  natures  are  united  without  confusion, 
without  change,  and  without  separation,  in 
one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of 
these  two  do  you  agree  ? '  The  bishops — who 
could  hardly  all  of  them  have  been  the  same 
as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient 
creed—now  exclaimed,  '  We  all  have  the  same 
faith  with  Leo ;  whoever  contradicts  this  faith 
isaEutychian.'  Upon  this  the  commissioners 
suggested,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
to  receive  into  the  creed  that  article  from  the 
letter  of  Leo.  After  this  proposal  had  been 
generally  received,  they  held  with  the  select 
committee  a  secret  meeting,  in  which  the  new 
symbol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  accordingly. 
In  this  it  was  defined  that  the  one  Christ, 
Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten,  should  bo  recog 
nised  in  two  natures,  so  that  all  confusion, 
change,  and  division  of  the  natures  is  ex 
cluded.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  profess 
any  other  creed  than  this,  to  teach  or  to 
think  otherwise." 

Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished 
by  the  Emperor,  was  condemned,  and  Dios- 
curus  shared  the  same  fate.  Of  the  last  days 
of  Eutyches  nothing  is  known.  Eutychianism 
was  afterwards  merged  in  Monophysitism. 

[MONOPHYSITES.] 

Eutychius,  ST.,  was  born  in  Phrygia, 
about  512.  His  father,  Alexander,  was  an 
officer  in  the  guards  under  Justin  I.,  a  great 
favourite  with  that  Emperor,  and  his  successor, 
.Justinian,  and  served  under  the  celebrated 
Belisarius.  The  education  of  Eutychius  was 
confided  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Hesy- 
( -hi us,  a  man  of  remarkable  sanctity  as — some 
say,  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Augustopolis, 
and,  according  to  others,  a  bishop.  He  after- 
wanls  pursued  his  studies  at  Constantinople, 
and  formed  a  design  of  becoming  a  monk,  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Amasea, 
Metropolitan  of  Pontus,  who  designed  him  to 
fill  a  vacant  See  in  that  province.  With  this 


view  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  was  ordained  priest.  But  the  .Metro 
politan  changed  his  mind,  and  pi "i noted 
another  to  the  bishopric,  so  Eutychius  was 
free  to  carry  out  his  original  wish,  and  he 
entered  the  monastery  at  Amasea.  ll'ie  he 
lived  for  ten  years  in  retirement,  but,  in  ">">3, 
the  Emperor  Justinian  had  called  a  Genafl 
Council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  about  the 
Three  Chapters,  i.e.  three  documents  written 
by  three  different  authors,  which  v.  • 

to  contain  or  favour  the  errors  of  Nei- 
torius.     The  Bishop  of  Amas.  a  ln-niir  ill,  sent 
Eutychius  to  represent  him  at  the  council. 
Mennas,    then    Patriarch    of    Constantinople, 
reei-iv»d  him  at  his  own  house,  and  is  xiid  tc 
have  predicted  to  his  clergy  that  "that  monk 
would  be  his  successor."     This  proved  true 
Mennas  died  on  Aug.   25th,  552,  and    Kuty- 
chius  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor  i.-r  th» 
patriarchate.    The  council  waa  opened  in  May 
553,  and  Eutychius  presided  at  it,  tor  Popi 
Yi-ilius,    although   then   at    Constantinople 
did  not  think  fit  to  appear  at  the  synod.     Th< 
Patriarchs    of  Alexandria   and  Antioeh  wer 
there    with    one    hundred    and    for: 
juvlates    of    their   juri>di< -lions.       Kutychiu 
opposed  the  errors  in  question,  and  (Karl 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Clnirci 
The  Three  Chapters  were  condemned.    Twelv 
years    later,    on    his    refusing    to    suhscrib 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  Body  of  Christ  w;i 
incorruptible,   he   was  deposed   by  order  ( 
Justinian,  who  had  him  arrested  by  a  hand  ( 
soldiers  while  celebrating  the  Holy  Cumin t 
nion.  They  seized  him  and  took  him  t 
monastery,  called  C'horucudis.  and  the  follov; 
ing  day  removed  him  to  that  of  S 
near  Chalcedon.     He  was  then  tried  by  a  > 
assembly  of  bishops,  and  many  ridiculous  ac 
trifling  charges  were  brought  forward.     Sei 
tence  was  pronounced  against  him.  and  hew: 
banished  to  one  of  the  islands  in  t  lie  Proponti 
and  then  removed  to  the  monastery  <  >f  Ainase 
Here  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  and  E 
stathius,  a  priest  of  Constantinople,  who  w 
with   him   in  his   exile,  and  wr-.t.-  his   lii 
records   several  miracles  said  to  have   be* 
wrought   by   him.      On   the   death   of  Jol 
Si  holasticus,  who  had  been  made  Patriarch 
his  room,  the  people  demanded  of  Justin  I    j 
who  had  suec.  ed.-d   .Justinian,  that  Kutychi 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  dignity.     H--  ^ 
recalled,   and   r- eeived    with   acclamation 
Constantinople,  Oct.  3rd,  577.     H-  at'tenvai 
fell  into  what  was  deemed  heresy  concerni 
the  Resurrection.     He  affirmed  that  the  bod    1 
of  men  at  the  general  Resurrection  would 
"  subtil  and  fine  as  air,  and  consequently  i 
palpable."    St.  Gregory  artiued  the  pointw: 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberi 
and    the  opinion   being   held  emni 
Patriarch  submitted  to  have  his  treatise 
the  subject  burnt.    Shortly  after  this  he  di 
on  Low  Sunday,  April  5th,  -38  2,  in  the  sev< 
year  of  his  age. 
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Evagrius,  surnamed  SCHOLASTICUS. — An 
ecclesiastical  historian.  He  was  born  in  536, 
it  Epiphania,  in  Ccele-Syria.  He  began  his 
studies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  became  an 
idvocate  at  the  bar  at  Antioch.  He  gained 
che  favour  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
ind  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  and 
:here  successfully  defended  him  against  false 
tccusations.  Tiberius  Constantinus  made  him 
i  (JIM  -tor,  and  Mauricius  Tiberius  appointed 
lini  .Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  he  is  to  be 
specially  remembered  for  his  Ecclesiastical 
Ristory,  a  work  in  six  books,  giving  an  account 
>f  the  period  between  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
"431],  and  the  year  594.  It  was  intended  as  a 
•ontinuation  of  the  histories  of  Eusebius, 
>ocrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  It  is  an 
(specially  valuable  work  in  relation  to  the 
^estorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  and  gives 
•xcell'-nt  accounts  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
jid  Chalcedon.  His  writing  is,  however,  in 
nany  places  corrupted  with  fabulous  narra- 
ions,  the  result  of  over-credulity  of  monkish 
egends.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
Olown. 

Evangelical  Party. — In  the  history  of 
he  ('Innvh  of  Kntrland,  the  party  so  railed 
s  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  WhithVM 
ml  \\Vsley.  The  zeal  of  those  great  proa. -h. TS 
nd  their  folio wers,  while  it  excited  opposition 
mong  many  of  the  clergy,  communicated 
tsrlf  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  tl, 
vho,  without  calling  themselves  MethodiMs, 
•r  accepting  all  the  principles  of  that  sect, 
•et  largely  drank  of  its  spirit.  They  joined 
homselvi  's  with  the  old-fashioned  Low  Cliun  li 
nen  of  the  Tillotson  and  Burnet  school,  and 
fter  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  Orthoilox 
'hnn-li  parly,  represented  by  such  men  as 
>ecker  and  Horsley,  gradually  gained  so  high 
n  iniluence  in  the  Church  that  they  may  be 
aid  to  have  held  a  predominating  position  for 
uany  years.  The  four  divines  who  stood  in 
front  of  the  Evangelical  ranks  at  the 
ommencement  were  John  Newton,  Thomas 
>cott,  Joseph  Milner,  and  Henry  Venn:  whoso 
espective  positions  are  forcibly  stated  by  Sir 
aincs  Stephen  thus: — "  Newton  held  himself 
orth,  and  was  celebrated  by  others,  as  the 
;reat  living  example  of  the  regenerating  effi- 
acy  of  the  principles  of  his  school;  Scott 
pas  the  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture,  Milner 
heir  ecclesiastical  historian,  Venn  their 
ystematic  teacher  of  the  whole  Christian 
nstitutes.  In  some  respects  these  men  closely 
esembled  each  other.  A  certain  sturdiness 
f  character  and  independence  of  mind 
•elonged  to  them  all.  They  all  possessed 
bat  free,  flowing,  and  inartificial  style  in 
(.'hich  a  full  man  pours  out  the  mature  results 
f  his  studies  and  meditations.  Each  of  them 
^as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  self-educated. 
iS  soon  as  he  had  made  good  any  position  in 
aeology,  each  of  them  was  accustomed  to 
•tain  it  firmly  as  a  post  in  advance,  or  l>a>is 


for  further  conquests  of  the  same  kind."  An 
account  of  each  will  be  found  under  his  name. 
We  pass  on  to  consider  the  disciples  of  these 
men,  the  carriers-on  of  their  principles  into 
the  next  generation.  With  the  name  of 
Newton  will  always  be  associated  that  of  the 
poet  Cowper,  who,  as  the  principal  religious 
poet  of  his  day,  had  a  vast  influence  in  shaping 
its  religious  sentiment,  as  Keble  afterwards 
had  when  the  High  Church  movement  came. 
Richard  Cecil,  "  the  one  clerical  genius  of  his 
party,"  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  called  him, 
was  appointed  to  his  living  in  London  the 
year  after  Newton  became  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  [1780].  If  the  latter  spoke 
correctly,  Cecil  made  the  third  Evangelical 
clergyman,  in  London,  for  Newton  declared 
on  his  appointment  that  himself  and  Romaine 
were  the  only  two.  But  prominent  among 
the  second  generation  of  the  Evangelical 
fathers  was  a  layman,  "  a  man  who,  by  paths 
till  then  untrodden,  reached  a  social  and 
political  eminence  never  before  attained  by 
any  man  unaided  by  place,  by  party,  or  by  the 
sword."  Such  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  eulogy 
upon  William  Wilberforce.  [WH.KKHIOKCE.] 
Born  within  a  month  of  him,  and  surviving 
him  for  three  years,  Charles  Simeon  was  the 
chief  representative  of  the  party  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  risen  to  its  highest  point  of  in 
fluence.  Among  their  most  prominent  fol 
lowers  we  may  name  Henry  Martyn  (one  of 
the  most  heroic  names  which  adorn  the  annals 
of  the  English  Church),  Josiah  Pratt,  Charles 
Bradley,  Henry  Melvill,  and  Archbishop 
Sunnier. 

I'.v  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  was  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  old  High  Church,  or  Orthodox,  and  the 
Evangelical.  The  former  were  the  moro 
numerous,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  lifeless, 
conforming  very  carefully  to  the  directions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  resting 
their  action,  not  upon  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Church,  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
"  by  law  established."  They  disliked  the 
Evangelicals  because  they  were  following  new 
practices,  using  extempore  prayers  and  preach 
ing  extempore  sermons.  Had  the  Church 
found  no  better  defenders  of  her  historic  posi 
tion  than  these,  she  might  have  sunk  into  the 
poorest  Erastianism;  for  the  Evangelical  party 
did  not  possess  either  the  historical  learning 
or  the  historical  enthusiasm  needed  to  pre 
serve  it.  At  this  critical  period,  however,  two 
new  influences  arose,  which  profoundly  modi 
fied  the  position  of  both.  The  one  was  a 
new  band  of  independent  thinkers,  of  which 
we  cannot  say  that  they  owed  their  origin  to 
any  one  leader.  The  greatest  of  them  was 
Coleridge,  but  we  have  to  place  among  them 
Wl lately,  who  was  certainly  no  disciple  of  his. 
[WHATELY  ;  BROAD  CHURCH.]  These  writers 
were  endeavouring  to  find  room  in  the  Church 
svstem  for  German  divinity,  «nd  for  the 
disciples  of  natural  science,  which  had 
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suddenly  taken  a  great  stride  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  other  influence  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was  that  represented  by  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  begun  in  1833.  Towards  the  Tract 
movement,  before  long,  the  Evangelical  party 
placed  itself  in  uncompromising  antagonism, 
and  many  years  passed  before  the  Tractarians 
gained  the  ascendency.  Popular  opinion  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Evangelicals,  until  it  be 
came  evident  that  they  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  the  great  problems  which  scientific  dis 
covery  and  historical  criticism  brought  to  the 
front,  and  which  clamoured  for  a  solution. 
They  could  only  bring  piety  of  life  in  their 
hands.  Their  divinity  had  sunk  into  poor 
and  unfruitful  Calvinism,  and  was  ready  to 
die.  The  Tract  writers  pleaded  antiquity  and 
history,  and  claimed  unity  with  the  great  past 
from  the  beginning.  The  literature  of  the 
other  side  was  experimental,  which  in  colder 
minds  became  Rationalism. 

But  though  the  Evangelical  party,  at  ft 
party,  has  almost  ceased  to  be,  that  which  was 
good  and  noble  within  it  has  probably  never 
been  more  eifecttve  and  powerful  than  now. 
The  need  of  personal  piety,  the  personal  re 
sponsibility  of  each  soul  to  God,  the  necessity 
of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  man, 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify ;  all  these 
truths  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  Evan 
gelical  clergy  at  a  time  when  dry  morality 
and  mere  expediency  were  the  staple  of  pul 
pit  teaching.  Among  those  who  so  teach 
now,  are  men  who  also  hold  the  need  of  the 
visible  Church,  of  the  Sacraments,  of  the  or 
dained  ministry  ;  and  who  do  not  disdain  the 
use  of  external  symbols  as  suggestive  of 
spiritual  truths. 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  these  questions, 
as  presented  hitherto  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Evangelicanism  was  the  embodiment  of  a  pole 
in  religious  thought  and  feeling  which  has 
been  represented  in  all  communions,  the 
history  of  Nonconformity  presenting  in  dif 
ferent  manner  the  same  differences.  So  also 
in  the  Roman  Church,  the  Jansenists  of 
France  are  examples  of  Evangelical  thought 
a«id  feeling  even  under  its  severe  limits; 
and  in  our  own  day,  amongst  English  Non 
conformists,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  as  widely  apart 
from  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  as  Bishop 
Ryle  of  Liverpool  from  the  late  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Evangelicanism  is  essentially  the 
theology  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
soul.  As  such  it  must  ever  have  a  permanent 
place  in  all  true  religion ;  and  whenever  unduly 
ignored,  or  even  thrust  into  the  background, 
it  maybe  expected,  by  the  great  law  of  reaction, 
sooner  or  later  to  reassert  itself,  perhaps  at 
first  in  more  or  less  extreme  and  narrow  forms, 
as  it  is  in  the  tendency  of  all  systems  based 
upon  individual  experience  to  do. 

Evangelist. — One  appointed  to  preach 


the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  early  Evangelist* 
were  so  called  because  they  told  in  writim, 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death,  anc 
from  their  time  all  others  who  studied  thos< 
writings,  and  made  it  their  business  to  teMJ 
their  doctrines  to  others,  have  received  the 
same  name. 

Evangelistarinm. — A  book  cont  tinim 
the  portions  of  the  (i.ispels  appointed  by  th«- 
C'hurch  to  be  read  in  the  Communion  Service 

Eve,  <>r  Even. — The  evening  or  nighn 
before  certain  holy  days  of  the  Church.     I* 
former  times  religious  services  were   held  01 
these  evenings.     u  These  vigils,  or  watching^ 
were  originally  nocturnal  services  held  on  th 
eve  of  a  festival,  not  necc-sarily.  but  nuturalh 
ami,    in   pn.cexs   of   time,    invariably  a  fast.' 
The  only  day  for  which  the  Church  has  ap| 
pointed  a  special  service   for  an 
Easter  Even. 

"  The  Table  of  Vigils  is,  of  course,  deter* 
mined  generally  by  the  Table  of  Feasts  ;  bu 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  fast  was  kept  in  th 
two  great  festal  seasons  from  Christmas  to  th 
Purification,  and  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide 
Hence,  in  the  one  season,  there  are  no  vigil 
to  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  and  Innocent-'  l>t\ 
the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  and  Conversio 
of  St.  Paul;  in  the  latter'  to  St.   M  irk,  Si 
Philip  and  St.  James,  und  St.  Barnabas.    Th 
feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  A 
memorating  the  bliss  of  heaven,  has  no  vigi  ~ 
The  omission  of  the  vigil  of  St.  Luke'>  1 
probably  accidental,    in   consequence  of  tbfc 
occurrence,   on   the   day   preceding,    of    tbfc 
well-known  feast  of  St.  Etheldreda  "  [Bisho 
Barry,  Teacher's  Prayer  Jiook~\. 

Evening  Communion.— The  practic 
of     administering    the    Communion    in    tl 
evening  has  always  been  more  or  less  commo 
amongst  Nonconformist  bodies,  many  of  whic 
observe  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  mornii 
evening  alternately.     A  similar  pra< -ti.  • 
begun  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Church  . 
England.     The  intention  was  partly  to  e? 
press    sympathy    with   other  bodies,    parti 
to    give  servants  and   mothers    of    famili< 
an   opportunity  which,  it  was  all.  -•  1,  thr 
could    not    else   obtain.      The    practice    h; 
been    strenuously     opposed     by     the     Hiu 
Church  party,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  <-"i 
trary  to  the  whole  custom  and  spirit  of  tl 
Catholic    Church.     And    as    to    the    secon 
reason  above  quoted,  it  is  answered.  "  \Vh 
such  a  necessity  should  exist  in  this  counti 
alone,     is    inexplicable.       Our     Continent- 
neighbours,  whether  Catholic  or  PP. test  an 
find  no  demand  for  such    a    deferred   Con 
munion,    though   they   are  much  stricter  i 
enforcing  a   universal   reception.      In   S 
land,    not  only  do  the  Presbyterians  find 
possible  to  give  up  a  whole  Sunday  for  Con 
munion,    but    the    Thursday    and    Siturd.i 
previous   for  preparation,    and    the    Monda 
after  for  thanksgiving."     It  is  further  argut 
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iat  such  a  habit  encourages  the  proneness, 
Iready  too  great,  to  desecrate  the  beginning 
f  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  devotion  would 
e  increased  if  the  earlier  portion  of  it  were 
iven  to  the  holiest  purpose,  whereas  now 
lere  is  danger  of  weariness,  of  perturbed 
pint,  and  distraction  of  mind.  The  late 
iishop  Wilberforce  spoke  strongly  against 
ae  innovation,  and  Archbishop  Tait  also 
isapproved  of  it,  and  the  practice  is  less  fre- 
uent  in  the  Anglican  Church  than  it  was  a 
3W  years  ago. 

Evensong.  —  The  same  as  Evening 
'rayer,  whien  is  appointed  to  be  sung  or 
iid,  and  refers  more  especially  to  the 
'salms  and  Canticles  which  are  sung.  It  is 
yrnonymous  with  Vespers,  The  term  Even- 
ong  occurs  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
ibles  of  Proper  Lessons  and  Proper  Psalms. 

Evergreens. — The  practice  of  decorating 
ur  churches  and  houses  with  evergreens  at 
Christinas  may  be  traced  back  to  ancient 
imes ;  it  is  a  custom  expressive  of  the  glory 
nd  triumph  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God, 
nd  of  the  everlasting  freshness  and  verdure 
f  the  Church  triumphant.  leaiah  Ix.  13 
pould  seem  to  sanction  the  use  :  "  The  glory 
f  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir- 
ree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
icautify  the  place  of  My  sanctuary,  and  I 
vill  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious." 
•lany  of  the  old  Christmas  carols  allude  to 
he  use  of  holly  and  bay  at  this  season. 

Evidences  of  Religion.— The  old 
nethod  of  Christian  apologists  put  miracles 
n  the  foreground,  and  looked  upon  inti  rn.il 
:vidence  as  auxiliary  only.  The  more  modern 
ystem  relies  chiefly  on  the  character  of 
.'hristianity  itself,  and  the  unique  excellence 
)f  Christ,  while  miracles  are  regarded  as 
ippendages  rather  than  as  component  parts 
>f  Revelation.  Both  sorts  of  proof,  however, 
n  the  cud  Mipport  one  another,  and  each  adds 
vhat  the  other  wants.  Our  Lord's  expostula- 
ion,  that  if  men  would  not  believe  His  words, 
tt  all  events  they  should  believe  Him  for  His 
vorks'  sake,  is  an  appeal  for  evidence  both  to 
he  doctrines  He  taught,  and  to  the  miracles 
Ie  performed.  In  addition,  it  may  be  ob- 
erved  that  miracles  were  the  credentials  of 
in  Apostle,  and  that  the  Apostolic  teaching 
vas  founded  on  facts,  on  miraculous  fads, 
vhich  were  constantly  attested,  as  the  basis 
>f  the  doctrine  delivered.  All  that  can  be 
lone,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
•ake  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  two  methods 
>f  proof,  or  sorts  of  evidence — the  external 
md  the  internal,  as  they  have  been  called. 

External  evidence  is  what  the  first  converts 
vould  chiefly  rely  upon,  for  while  paganism 
?rew  gradually  by  tradition,  Christianity 
•ame  all  at  once  with  authority ;  and  while 
•he  pagans  believed  their  miracles  because  of 
heir  creed,  Christians  received  their  creed 
>ecause  of  the  miracles.  Hence  it  seems  that 


the  external  evidence  afforded  by  miracles 
had  preponderating  weight  with  the  earliest 
followers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  old 
pagans  exhibited  credulity  ;  the  first  Chris 
tians,  faith.  Faith  requires  evidence ;  credu 
lity  dispenses  with  evidence.  Faith  often 
goes  against  natural  inclination ;  credulity 
generally  falls  in  with  existing  prepossessions. 
For  instance,  the  Ephesian  worshippers  of 
Diana  were  credulous,  when,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  they  accepted  as  genuine  "  the  image 
that  fell  down  from  Jupiter ; "  but  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  to  faith  grounded  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  when  our  Lord  said, 
"  The  works  that  I  do  in  My  Father's  name, 
tht y  bear  witness  of  Mr." 

The  real  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether 
miracles  are  incapable  of  proof  because  they 
are  contrary  to  experience — for  the  experience 
of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  may  be  quite  oppo 
site  to  the  experience  of  certain  individuals 
that  compose  it — but  as  to  the  capacity  and 
honesty  of  the  witnesses  who  have  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  miracles  in  question.  On 
this  latter  point  Pah  y,  in  his  well-known 
work,  has  enlarged  with  emphasis  and  clear 
ness,  and  has  made  out  the  case  he  undertook. 
But  besides  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  the 
first  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  the  character 
and  attendant  circumstances  of  the  miracles 
can  be  cited  in  proof  of  their  reality,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they 
advocated.  Now,  these  miracles  were  wrought 
in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  enemies ; 
thrir  actual  occurrence  WHS  not  denied  at  the 
time,  but  was  attributed  to  the  exercise  of 
magic  or  the  influence  of  demons,  which  was 
a  charge  that  in  its  very  nature  proved  their 
veritable  performance.  The  unique  character, 
also,  of  the  miracles  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  They  were  not  tentative  ;  no 
failures  are  recorded;  they  appealed  directly 
to  the  senses,  and  loft  no  room  for  doubt  ; 
their  object,  too,  was  always  moral  or  benefi 
cent  ;  the  means,  too,  employe!  in  each  case, 
if  unusual  in  their  selection,  were  instan 
taneous  in  their  operation,  and  the  results 
have  been  lasting.  In  this  respect  ancient 
miracles  occupy  quite  another  position  from 
modern  miracles,  which  begin  and  end  in 
themselves ;  which  teach  us  nothing,  which 
effect  nothing,  and  pass  away  like  smoke 
along  with  the  aimless  curiosity  they  satisfy. 

If  it  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  why, 
since  our  Lord's  miracles  were  of  such  a 
character,  the  Jews,  who  witnessed  them,  did 
not  at  once  acknowledge  Him,  two  reasons 
may  be  given — first,  our  Lord's  mean  ap 
pearance  and  unambitious  programme  dis 
appointed  their  carnal  expectations ;  and, 
next,  the  evidence  they  had  was  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  evidence  we  possess, 
who  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  the  wide  establishment  of  Christianity. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  saw  some  very 
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remarkable  details  of  ancient  prophecy  ful 
filled  in  Christ's  own  Person  ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  said  already,  their  eyes  were  blinded  by 
their  prejudices. 

To  suppose  that  Christianity,  being  such  as 
it  is — overturning  as  it  did  the  national 
hopes  of  the  Jews,  running  counter  as  it 
does  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  mankind — 
could  have  been  propagated  without  miracles, 
by  mere  peasants,  like  its  Founder  and  first 
preachers,  is  much  more  difiicult  of  belief 
than  to  suppose  that  Christ  employed  miracles 
in  proof  of  His  divine  claims,  and  gave  speei- 
mens  in  His  own  Person  of  the  superhuman 
power  He  possessed.  Of  the  two  difficulties, 
it  is  most  philosophical  to  prefer  the  least. 

A  word  may  be  introduced  here  on  the 
Lord's  Resurrection,  a  fact  unique  in  itself,  in 
asmuch  as  He  alone  rose  from  the  grave,  to  die 
no  more  ;  and  also  a  fundamental  fact,  as  the 
historical  basis  on  which  the  Apostles  relied, 
and  Christianity  itself  rested.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  that  proves  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
proves  also  the  truth  of  the  religion  it  supports. 

Now,  the  unanimous  testimony  borne  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Lord  was  either  an  imposture  or  a  delusion. 
If  it  was  an  imposture,  they  knowingly  pro 
pagated  a  falsehood,  to  their  own  hurt,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive.  Again,  had 
they  hidden  the  Lord's  body,  the  task  would 
have  been  perilous,  and  discovery  ruinous. 
Moreover,  had  the  whole  story  been  a  fiction, 
how  could  it  have  caused  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution,  as  it  did,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  were  consciously 
guilty  of  the  deception  practised  ?  The  change 
from  despair  to  joy,  from  timidity  to  boldness, 
is  easily  and  naturally  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  Christ's  Resurrection  and  their 
own  persuasion  of  the  fact,  but  is  altogether 
unlikely,  had  they  started  on  a  career  of  hypo 
crisy  with  a  gigantic  lie  upon  their  lips. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Apostles'  belief  in 
their  Lord's  Resurrection  was  a  delusion,  how 
was  it  that  the  risen  Saviour  showed  Himself 
to  those  especially  who  were  most  familiar 
with  His  Person,  and  therefore  the  best 
judges  of  His  identity  ?  How  was  it,  again, 
that  He  was  visible  at  various  places  and 
times,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  ? 
A  few  might  be  deceived,  but  not  the  many. 
How  came  it  about  also  that  after  His  visible 
Ascension  all  such  appearances  of  His  Person 
ceased  on  earth  altogether,  which  was  but 
natural,  if  His  previous  Resurrection  had  been 
a  reality  ?  So  far,  again,  from  the  disciples 
being  easily  credulous,  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that  they  considered  the  first  news  of  the 
Resurrection  of  their  Lord  as  idle  tales— a 
piece  of  behaviour  that  gives  to  their  after 
testimony  all  the  greater  weight. 

As  for  what  is  called  "  the  vision  theory," 
by  which  mental  impressions  were  received 
for  actual  occurrences,  it  would  make  the 
Lord  a  deceiver,  and  His  followers  foolish,  a 


supposition  altogether  out  of  harmony  wit! 
what  is  known  elsewhere  both  of  li\>  ci»arac- 
tt-r  and  their  conduct. 

<  )ur  Lord's  Resurrection,  therefor-,  wn? 
neither  an  imposture  nor  a  delusion,  but  £ 
l.ict;  a  fact  unique  in  itself,  potent,  in  its  in- 
fluences,  a  visible  proof  of  tho  truth  of  Hit 
Divine  claims,  and  a  grand  moving  cause,  o: 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  th< 
Christian  religion  is  the  world-wide  result. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  tha" 
the  old  method  of  resting  on  the  externa 
evidence  afforded  by  miracles  to  the  truth  o 
( 'hristianity,  as  a  main  support,  accords  wel 
with  the  claims  to  belief  put  forth  by  thi 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  with  the  characte: 
and  circumstances  of  the  miracles  themselves 

When   what  are  called    the   internal  evi 
dences  are  examined,  only  a  bird's-eye  vie? 
can  be  taken  of  them  here.     One  thinir.  how 
ever,  may  be  stated  at  starting  :  Though  th 
human  mind  cannot  decide  what  ought  to  i-om 
from  God,  or  not,  it  may  inquire  whet  he 
th"  Christian  religion  in  itself  is  like  what  i 
would  expect  God  to  give,  or  man  to  invent 
For  instance,  it  may  ask  such  questions  a 
these :  Was  the  religion  of  Christ  such  as 
Jew  would  have  invented    for  his    own  pin 
I.MSI-S,  when  it  contradicted  the  national  hope 
altogether,  and  supplanted  the  Mosaic  ritu, 
and  law  by  another  system  and  code   th 
galled  the  national  pride  to  the  quick  ?     Ha 
our  Lord,  again,  been  a  mere  impostor,  hol< 
ing    out    inducements   to    gather    foil 
round  him,  would  He  have  so  plainly  state 
that  the  result  of  adhesion  to  His  cause  woul 
not  be  §1200688  and  worldly  prosperity,  bu 
on   the  contrary,  persecution,   ridicule,   an 
death?        Where,     too,    on   tho  same  supp< 
sition,  would  He  discover  that  unique  moralit- 
extending  to  the  motives  as  well  as  the  coi 
duct,  which  shone  in  His  own  example,  an 
was  re-echoed  in  the  teaching  of  His  A{» 
\Vhy,  too,  if  He  was  an  impostor  only,  d 
He  tell  a  lie  to  inculcate  truth  of  the  st  \ 
and  highest  kind  ? 

Besides  these  questions  and  their  inevitab  - 
answers,  the  style  of    the  New  Testamen 
especially  of  the  Four  Gospels,  is  a  phenomen 
fact  that  demands  explanation.       How  <  an 
it   about  that  four   men,  some  of  them  ui 
learned  men,  should  have  been  found  in  01 
and  the  same  country,  and  that  country  1 
tine,  which  was  not  conspicuous  for  its  art  ar 
culture  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  should  have  be< 
found  at  one  and  the  same  period  in  the  world 
history,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  li 
of  one  extraordinary  man ;  and  yet  have  doi 
so  in  such  an  artless  manner,  so  free  fr<> 
ostentation,    so     realistic    in    its    brief     1' 
graphic  touches,  as  to  produce  an  eff<-«  • 
equalled  amongst  men  ?     All  this,  taken  t 
gether,  looks  as  if  the  coincidence  in  questif 
was  not  the  unaided  work  of  chance,  but  t! 
effect  of  Divine  superintendence  of  some  e 
Should  it  be  objected,  however,  that  the  Cane 
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the  New  Testament  is  still  an  open  question, 
id  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 

e  Four  Gospels  may  be  disputed,  it  is  suffi- 
ent  for  present  purposes  to  reply  that  there 

abundant  evidence  that  these  books  were 
;knowledged  by  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
try  as  having  come  down  from  the  times  of 
ie  Apostles. 

Nor  can  the  case  of  the  Jews  be  altogether 
ft  without  notice  in  speaking  of  the  proofs 
:'  the  Christian  religion.  Their  rejection  of 
hrist  and  their  rejection  by  Christ ;  the  fall 
:  their  city  and  the  destruction  of  their 
;mple  and  its  worship,  especially  the  cessation 
c  sacrifices  to  this  day ;  their  consequent  dis- 
ersion,  and  preservation  in  dispersion ;  all 
lese  were  beyond  human  foresight,  yet  were 
istinctly  foretold,  and  have  also  visibly  come 
>  pass  ;  and  they  form  together  a  living  and 
•nsible  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  Revelation 
lat  predicted  their  occurrence. 

•  imes  an  objection  is  advanced  on  the 
3ore  of  the  slow  progress  Christianity  has 
lade.  Such  slowness  only  shows  the  great- 
ess  of  the  obstacles  in  human  nature  to  be 
vercome,  and  therefore  indirectly  proves 
hat  the  religion  was  not  invented  by  man. 

Finally,  the  relationship  between  mod.  rn 
•cience  and  Revelation  has  been  a  prolific 
ource  of  objection.  But  their  provin 
otally  distinct.  The  aim  of  Revelation  is 
.loral  and  religious,  and  when  it  speaks  .,f 
Nature,  its  language  is  popular,  not  scientific. 
"o  make  it  the  last,  is  to  "  multiply  • 
ials,"  a  practice  which  Baxter  says  is  "  ihe 
>ane  of  the  Church."  The  true  question 
eems  to  be,  not  whether  Science  and  S.  rip- 
ure  are  in  hopeless  contradiction,  but  rather 
t  is  this:  what  Scripture  really  means,  and 
vhat  Science  truly  knows.  The  "  Rei-n  of 
^iw  "  has  not  destroyed  one  essential  doctrine 
if  the  Christian  faith. 

Evolution. — The  theory  called  by  this 
mine  is  that  which  professes  to  indicate  the 
>rocess  by  which  the  universe  and  its  inhabit- 
mts  have  arrived  at  their  present  condition. 

1.  Phyttintl  Evolution.  We  know  as  a  matter 
)f  fact  that  every  living  being  comes  from  a 
tarticlo  of  matter  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
idult  form  is  discernible.  This  particle  of 
natter  is  known  to  biologists  as  the  ;/<rtn. 
Hiis  Lierm  is  developed  according  to  certain 
ixed  laws  until  it  assumes  the  completed 
listiiK live  character.  This  is  the  evolution 
)f  the  i>idiri'/t«il.  The  observations  brought 
:o  bear  by  students  of  nature  upon  evolution, 
:he  facilities  for  new  discoveries  afforded  by 
;he  microscope,  and  other  helps  formerly 
mknown,  led  to  a  further  generalisation, 
lamely,  that  "all  kinds  of  animals  may  have 
)ome  into  existence  by  the  growth  and  modi 
fication  of  primordial  germs."  One  of  the 
5rst  writers  to  formulate  this  theory  was 
Descartes,  who  laid  it  down  that  the 
physical  universe  is  a  mechanism,  and  as 


such  explicable  on  physical  principles.  But 
this  was  more  of  a  guess  than  the  result 
of  inductive  reasoning;  the  arguments  on 
which  the  theory  rests  have  been  stated  by 
subsequent  writers,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  gradations  of  structure  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  highly  organised  creatures,  pre 
senting  close  analogies  among  groups,  some 
of  the  most  widely  different  habits.  The 
organs  which  are  found  complete  in  one  class 
are  found  to  exist  in  others,  but  in  the  most 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  condi 
tion,  and  seem  to  have  been  developed  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  creature. 
The  theory  of  development  through  the  con 
tinuous  action  of  natural  causes  was  applied 
to  the  Solar  System  and  the  earth  by  Kant 
and  Laplace,  then  to  the  crust  of  the  earth 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The  wonderful  geo 
logical  discoveries  of  later  times  brought 
forth  into  light  the  evidence  that  existing 
plants  and  animals  are  formed  with  differences 
upon  the  model  of  extinct  kinds,  and  lead  to 
the  probability  that  the  later  have  been 
developed  from  the  extinct,  and  hence  the 
further  probability  that  the  extinct  races  of 
animals  have  been  evolved  from  a  yet  earlier 
gr«  >up  of  ancestors,  simpler  as  they  recede  into 
the  past.  So  far  the  case  was  stated  by 
Lamarck,  by  Goethe,  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  by 
St.  Hilaire — the  doctrine  of  descent,  but  not 
the  process  by  which  the  t  han-vs  were 
wrought.  Facts  were  brought  forward,  and 
marshalled  with  skill  and  convincing  power, 
but  the  causes  were  still  in  great  measure 
hidden.  The  theory  of  Law  was  set  forth  and 
elaborated  with  wonderful  skill  and  pat  ience  by 
Charles  Darwin,  who  died  in  1882  at  the  ag«-  of 
seventy-three.  In  his  Origin  of  Species,  pub 
lished  in  1859,  we  have  a  Theory  of  Evolution, 
which  professes  to  account  for  the  facts  which 
previous  scientists  had  adduced.  He  observed 
how  breeders  produced  new  forms  of  pigeons, 
cattle,  vegetables,  most  widely  different  from 
the  original  form  ;  that  they  do  so  by  making 
use  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  variations,  and 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  variations. 
A  pigeon  breeder  wants  to  intensify  some 
particular  characteristic  of  a  bird :  he  selects 
those  birds  which  have  this  characteristic  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  allows  only  these  selected 
specimens  to  breed,  and  in  the  course  of  long 
time,  by  watchfulness  and  patience,  he  pro 
duces  the  greatest  possible  variation  from  the 
original  parent  germ.  The  horticulturist 
does  the  same  with  flowers.  This  being  so, 
the  question  arises,  is  there  any  agency  in 
Nature  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
breeder,  and  persistently  selects  favoured 
varieties  for  breeding  whilst  destroying  the 
others  ?  His  answer  to  this  question  w.as, 
There  is  such  an  agency,  and  it  is  the  struggle 
for  existence,  or  competition  for  food  and  for 
place.  If  all  elephants  that  were  born 
survived,  a  single  pair  in  750  years  would 
have  19,000,000  of  progeny  living. 
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annual  plant  produced  two  seeds  a  year, 
and  these  all  survived  to  reproduce,  in 
twenty  years  that  single  plant  would  have  a 
progeny  of  a  million.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  as  all  which  are  born  do  not  survive, 
only  the  varieties  best  suited  do  so,  and 
the  rest  perish.  This  Spencer  called  the  sur 
vival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  theory  is  known 
as  "  The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection."  Of 
course  such  a  growth  and  development  iv- 
quired  vast  ages  to  complete  itself.  But  the 
slow  process  thus  indicated  had  been  already 
shown  to  be  also  needful  to  explain  geological 
facts. 

A  vast  number  of  questions  gathered  round 
this  theory,  and  many  difficulties,  some  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  himself  lived  to  solve, 
some  of  which  still  remain  for  his  followers  to 
attempt.  Thus,  the  strange  shapes  and  colours 
of  flowers,  and  the  formation  of  honey  by 
plants,  were  shown  by  him  to  be  the  result  of 
insect  fertilisation  ;  the  shape  of  the  pitcher 
plants,  of  the  carnivorous  habit  of  the  plants ; 
the  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless 
organs  of  some  plants  and  animals,  he  ex 
plained  to  be  the  survival  of  structures 
inherited  from  ancestors  to  whom  they  1*8*6 
useful,  though  now,  through  want  of  being 
needed,  they  have  dwindled  away.  It  followed 
as  a  consequence  that  living  plants  and 
animals  have  reached  their  present  position  on 
the  earth's  surface  by  natural  means  of  trans 
port — flying,  walking,  swimming.  They  were 
not  specially  created  each  for  their  several  ele 
ments  ;  natural  causes  brought  the  Polar  bear 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  tapir  to  Brazil. 

As  regards  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the 
theory  thus  briefly  sketched,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested  it  agrees  with  facts,  and  probably 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  absolute  con 
fidence.  The  writer  of  these  lines  asked  a  very 
eminent  geologist,  "  Is  Evolution  absolutely 
proved  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  That  would  be 
going  too  far ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is 
extremely  probable.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
have  got  at  the  whole  truth  yet.  There  are 
probably  other  agencies  to  be  discovered,  and 
other  facts  yet  to  come  out,  of  which  as  yet 
we  know  nothing."  Mr.  Darwin's  first  work 
rested  the  whole  process  upon  Natural  Selec 
tion  ;  but  he  himself,  in  his  later  writings, 
acknowledged  that  this  factor  was  insufficient 
to  account  for  many  of  the  known  phenomena, 
and  that  the  prominence  he  had  given  to  it 
was  "  probably  the  greatest  oversight "  to  be 
detected  in  his  works.  He  latterly  largely 
supplemented  this  factor  by  that  of  Sexual 
Selection,  or  the  preference  by  either  sex  of 
a  certain  type  in  the  other  ;  and  it  is  probable 
this  has  largely  acted.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana 
attributes  much  to  "  Cephalixation,"  or  the 
growth  of  brain-power  and  co-ordination  of 
structure  therewith;  and  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
with  most  other  naturalists,  believes  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  much  of  the  laws  which  really 
have  operated.  Both  this  eminent  naturalist, 


Professor  Asa  Gray  (the  first  botanist  ol 
America),  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  (one  of  the  first 
amongst  geologists),  and  many  others,  hold 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  <>t  the  i.|»rra. 
tion  of  a  co-ordinating  Intelligence,  irnidinjL 
development  along  what  Gray  terms  "  U.-ne- 
ficial  lines."  At  times  Mr.  Darwin  him  gel 
seems  to  have  be*  n  impressed  by  the,  prob 
ability  of  this,  whilst  at  others  he  e\ 
different  views. 

It   is  obvious   at  the  outset   that  nothing 
in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution   is   nc< 
in    conflict    with    the    first    article    of    thi 
Christian     creed,     that     "God    the     Kathe 
Almighty  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  (  nth.' 
Christian  men,  holding   this  as  a  cei taint- 
which  nothing  can  shake,  are  not  in  mllisioi 
with  any  theory  as  to  the  method  which  th 
Creator  pursued.     This  is  obvious  ;  but  it  cai 
further    be    shown     how    the    theory    eve 
harmonises  with  the  Christian  belief  in  th* 
unity  of  God,  and  of  His  purpose  and  wit 
(See  the  Charges  of  the  Bishops  of  Durban 
and   Carlisle   bearing   on   this   subject.)     1 1 
may  further  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  tha 
the  narrative  in  (Jem-sis  is  on  its  very  face 
narrative  of  Evolution,  since  it  presents  a 
account  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  lu  in 
formed,  not  only   by  continuous  stages,  bo« 
by  orderly  and  progressive  stages.     This  ha 
been   seen  and  admitted   by   such  an   ant: 
theologist  as  Haeckel ;    while,   mi  the  otlu 
hand,  the  90th  Psalm,  ascribed  for  centurit  - 
to  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God."  evidently  attr 
butes  to  these  stages  vast  periods  of   timi 
At  most,  the  Creation  narrative  is  only  cor 
cerned   with   the   broad   order  of    events  * 
narrated;  and  concerning  this  point,  whetlu 
or  not  it  be  insisted  upon,  it  is  noteworth 
that  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  who  since  the  deat 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  stands  in  the  very  froi 
rank    of    geological    authorities,   has    four 
nothing  as  yet  to  shake  his  acceptance  of  tl  - 
most  profound  "agreement"  in  all  essential 
matters  between  Genesis  and  the  records  • 
the   strata.     Mr.   Darwin's   theory   does  m 
explain   the   beginning   of    things,    nor    tl 
existence  of  any  powers  of  modification,  on! 
their    growth   when    once    started  on  the 
course.      As  to   the    whence,   and  as  to  ti 
final   Otyfct  a >nl  Ann,  science  has  nothing 
tell.      The    beginning   and   the  end  reina 
— mystery. 

But  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the  orig 
of  Man  ?  The  theory  of  Evolution  goes  on 
account  for  the  origin  of  man  as  a  continue 
development  from  the  most  complete  form 
ape.  "  There  is  a  greater  difference  betwe< 
the  lowest  form  of  monkey  and  a  gorilla,  th; 
there  is  between  a  gorilla  and  the  lowi 
of  savage  man,"  says  a  prominent  follower 
Mr.  Darwin.  That  this  part  of  the  theo 
came  into  conflict  with  the  received  convictio 
of  religious  persons  cannot  be  question! 
And  concerning  this  portion  of  the  qucsti' 
we  must  speak  with  peculiar  caution,  simp 
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ause  science  does  not  speak  with  certainty. 

3re  are  facts  which  many  biologists  hold  to 

ve  that  a  clear  line  is  drawn  between  the 

hest  form  of  beast  and  man ;  that  there  is 

oul  and  spirit  in  man,  to  which  there  is 

hing  correspondent  in  any  other  creature. 

Wallace,  who  shares   with  Mr.    Darwin 

honour  of  discovering  the  law  of  Natural 

action,  believes  that  the  body  of  man  was 

Ived  by  ordinary  natural  laws,  but  that 

spiritual  nature  was  imparted  by  a  special 

•ine  act,  and  this  view  is  adopted  in  the 

n   by  so   devout   a   Catholic    as   Mr.  St. 

>rge  Mivart,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Dana. 

las  even  been  pointed  out  that  the  w<>rd> 

-is  which,   rightly   or    wrongly,  have 

n  held  to  imply  direct  Divine  action  are 

fined  to  man's  >piritual  nature,  the  low.  r 

•d  brimr  used  c<>ii'>  rning  his   body  (e.g., 

od  ere  a  fat  man  in  His  own  imago ;  "   "  th-- 

d   God  funned   man   of   the  dust  of  the 

und").     It  has  been  yet  further  pointed 

that  when  all   the  occasions  for  which 

word  Imrti  is  employed,  or  other  ].!.• 

"the  Spirit  of  God  moved"),  implying 

:ial    or    direct    Divine    action,    are    col- 

(1  ami  examined,  such  phrases  are  found 

•  ntined  to  [1]  the  origin  of  matter; 

;he  origin  of  motion,  or  energy  ;  [3]  the 

;in  of  life  ;  and  [4]  the  origin  of  the  soul 

nan.     These  are  precisely  the  four  points 

i-h  s<-i. -lire    at   present    conf.-sx-s   inability 

ridge  over.     The  coincidence  is  strann.-ly 

ilicant,  while  it  seems  to  leave  all  oth.Y 

i  :s  of  the   nanative.    if   required,   for  the 

•ittion  of  secondary  methods,  which  in  not 

w  cases,  indeed,  the  phraseology  ("let  the 

h  bring  forth  ")  seems  to  imply.  Without, 

i  ever,  laying  stress  -n  these  points,  and 

ining  ourselves  t<>  a  more  general  view, 

following  words  of  Bishop  Temple  furni>h 

itticieiit  answer  to  any  who  would  attack 

Book  of  (ien.sis  on  the  ground  that  its 

1  imentsare  in  < -.inflict  witli  modern  science. 

Iff  examining  the  first  chapter  of  Gen-  sis 

(  liscover  its  purpose,  and  adducing  from 

I  r    grounds    the    probabilities    that     the 

*  er  intended  to  use  symbols  in  speakinir 

/.',  he  goes  on  thus  concerning  the 

i  tion   of   man: — "When   the   writer   of 

>  esis  passes  from  creation   in  general  to 

Q  in  particular,  it  is  still  clear  that  he  has 

i'  nission  to  tell   those   to  whom   he  was 

r  ing  by  what  proc.-ses  man  was  formed, 

i  low  long  these  processes    lasted.     This 

r  as  alien  from  his  purpose  as  it  would 

i  =  been  to  tell  what  every  physiologist  now 

3  vs    of    the    processes    by  'which    every 

0  .'idual   man   is   developed   from  a   small 
[<  i  to  a  breathing  and  living  infant.     He 
'  3  men— and  he  could  not  but  take  men— 

J  sees  them,  with  their  sinful  nature,  with 
b '  moral  and  spiritual  capacity,  with  their 
J  ions  of  sex,  with  their  relations  of  family. 

1  ^aa  to  tench   the   essential   supremacy  of 
1   among  creatures,  the  subordination  in 
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position  but  equality  in  nature  of  woman  to 
man,  the  original  declension  of  man's  will 
from  the  Divine  path,  the  dim  and  distant  but 
sure  hope  of  man's  restoration.  These  are 
not  and  cannot  be  lessons  of  science.  They 
are  worked  out  into  the  allegory  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  but  in  this  allegory  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  crosses  the  path  of  science, 
nor  is  it  for  reasons  of  science  that  so  many 
great  Christian  thinkers  from  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Church  downwards  have  pronounced  it 
an  allegory.  The  spiritual  truth  contained  in 
it  is  certainly  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  told ; 
and  evolution,  such  as  science  has  rendered 
probable,  had  done  its  work  in  forming  man 
such  as  he  is  before  the  narrative  begins. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  man's  nature  as 
described  in  the  Bible,  to  believe  that  his 
formation  was  effected  by  any  process  of 
evolution,  still  more  by  any  such  process  of 
•  volution  as  would  represent  him  to  have 
been  an  animal  before  he  became  a  man. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  science  does  not  yet  assert,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  will  assert, 
that  man  became  a  fully  developed  animal 
with  the  brute  instincts  and  inclinations, 
appetites  and  passions,  fully  formed  in 
animals,  such  as  we  see  other  animals  now, 
"heft. re  he  passed  on  into  a  man,  such  as  man 
is  now.  His  body  may  have  been  developed 
a  i  -cording  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  yet 
along  a  parallel  but  independent  line  of  its 
own;  but  at  any  rate  it  branched  off  from 
other  animals  at  a  very  early  point  in  the 
descent  of  animal  life.  And  further,  as 
s  ience  cannot  yet  assert  that  life  was  not  in 
troduced  into  the  world  when  made  habitable 
by  a  direct  creative  aet,  so,  too,  science  can 
not  yet  assert,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  will 
n.  ver  assert,  that  tin- higher  and  added  life, 
the  spiritual  faculty  which  is  man's  character 
istic  prerogative,  was  not  given  to  man  by  a 
direct  creative  act  as  soon  as  the  body  which 
was  to  be  the  seat  and  tin-  instrument  of  that 
spiritual  faculty  had  been  sufficiently  de 
veloped  to  receive  it.  That  the  body  should 
have  been  first  prepared,  and  that  when  it  was 
prepared  the  soul  should  either  have  been 
then  given  or  then  first  made  to  live  in  the 
image  of  God — this  is  a  supposition  which  i> 
inconsistent  neither  with  what  the  Bible  tells 
nor  with  what  science  has  up  to  this  time 
proved"  [Bampton  /,rr/l///r\,  pp.  184-6]. 

2.  Mental  and  lieligious  Evolution.  The 
theory  of  physical  life  which  we  have  been 
considering  has  been  applied  by  analogy  to  the 
growth  both  of  mental  and  religious  phe 
nomena.  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  in  his  Mcntff 
F.rtthition  in  Animals,  gathers  together  a  great 
number  of  facts  by  way  of  finding  a  physical 
basis  of  mind,  and  traces  mental  growth  from 
consciousness,  through  the  gradations  of  sen 
sation,  pleasure  and  pain,  memory,  association 
of  ideas,  perception,  imagination,  lower  and 
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higher  instinct,  to  reason.     But  he  expressly 
i  th.-  question  alone  "  whether  there  ii 

any  distinction  in  kind  between  tin-  whole 
mental  organisation  of  an  animal  ^  and  the 
whole  mental  organisation  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  hi>  /  (fffolfM 
liixtitutiuns,  applies  the  evolution  th-ory  l<> 
religion,  accounting  for  all  religious  belief 
as  generated  in  men  by  evolution  from  early 
feelings  of  superstitious  awe,  lading  in  the 
first  place  to  fetish  worship.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  has  shown,  however,  that  if  there  be 
anything  demonstrable  in  th«-  hi>t<>ry  of 
religion,  it  appears  to  be  that  fetishism  is  a 
later  and  degraded  phase  of  religious  history 
wherever  it  can  be  traced.  Professor  Huxley 
[in  the  Xhi't-Tnth  1'rnt'iry,  March  and  April, 
1886]  takes  a  view  similar  to  Mr.  Spencer's  of 
the  "  Evolution  of  Theology,"  urging  that  in 
the  days  of  Samuel  (as  he  dates  tho>r  days)  the 
!•••'.  igious  views  of  the  Jews  were  the  same  as 
held  at  the  same  time  in  other  countries.  This 
can,  however,  only  be  maintained  by  making 
vast  assumptions,  by  simply  ignoring  the  moral 
tone  and  character  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  fastening  attention  upon  a 
few  isolated  fragments.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Revelation  was  itself  progressive,  and 
adapted  to  the  then  age  of  the  world,  no 
intelligent  Christian  doubts;  and  this  is 
indeed  stated  in  Scripture,  and  implied  in  the 
very  advent  of  Christ  at,  and  not  until,  the 
"  fulness  of  time."  As  has  been  truly  said, 
the  Bible  is  very  largely  the  "  history  of  ft 
Revelation,"  and  while  this  may  possibly 
have  been  given  and  continued  in  conformity 
with  some  general  law,  for  all  we  can  tell,  the 
fact  has  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  teaching 
of  this  particular  line  of  Revelation  alone 
(supposing  there  to  have  been  others)  has 
always  been  in  marked  advance  of  contem 
porary  human  thought  as  interpreted  by 
history. 

The  same  system  has  been  applied  to  morals, 
and  it  has  been  widely  taught  that  marriage, 
for  instance,  slowly  emerged  from  mere  pro 
miscuous  intercourse,  followed  next  by  poly 
andry,  and  only  finally  by  polygamy  and 
true  unions.  It  seems  overlooked  that  such  a 
history  implies  a  moral  "Fall"  far  beyond 
any  recorded  in  Genesis,  since  many  even  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  the  anthropoid 
apes,  have  risen  far  above  the  degradation 
here  implied,  which  rests  for  proof  solely  upon 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  certain  ancient 
customs  and  terms. 

Ewald,  GEORG  HEIXRICH  AUGUST  VON* 
\b.  1803,  d.  1875].  He  was  born  at  Gottin- 
gen,  the  son  of  a  linen-weaver  ;  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  his 
native  place,  where  Eichhorn  was  then 
teaching.  Tn  1823  he  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Wolfenbiittel  Gymnasium,  and  in  1827 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  in  1835  Professor  of  Oriental 


languages.  On  !>••<•.  PJth,  l.v>7,  he  was  d 
mis-ed  from  his  post  on  account  of  1 
having  sign.-d,  witli  six  of  his  colleagu 
a  protest  against  the  abolition  of  * 
tional  law  and  lili«-rty  in  Hanover,  by  t 
new  Sovereign.  Kni.-st  Augustus.  He  tb 
visited  England,  and  was  called  in  18w 
be  Theological  Professor  at  Tubingen;  h 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  during  wh 
time  lie  had  many  quarreU  with  his  colleiH 
and  in  184S  lie  returned  to  Qotl 
heremained  till  iNoti,  when  his  strong  p; 
tical  fe. dings,  and  his  refusal  to  take  the  0 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  can* 
him  once  more  to  !<»»•  \n^  p<-st.  He  wa 
most  ind'-iat iLral>le  1. cturt-r  ami  author.  ! 
only  did  he  lecture  at  Tul'iiiLM  n  and  Got 
gen,  on  .Jewish  and  Arabic  literature, 

MI,     Syria.-,    Coptic,    and    Sansk; 

His  authorship  e"iimi» -nc. •.!  as  early  as  11 

wht-n  In-  wrote  a  work  on   the  composition 

:    important  wn 

are  a  Critical  GY<//// ///*//•  <>t  •.   worl 

the  Canticles,  a  Com  UK  n(  urn  OH  the  -ipoj^H 
>  tin  old   Ti-staiHt-nt ;  Prop 
of   the  Old    .  '.His  m»-t    celebm 

work  was  published  between  1S43  and  1 
in  7   vols..   History    of  tht     /•«///<    of  In 
until  the  Time  of  Ci  »i>nlics  of 

People  of  Israel,    H  ttory  of  C'/n-ist  and 
n,d    //I-'-////  <>f  the  Apostolic  Age. 
also    published     many     v«ilume>    of     Bib 
criticism.     It  is  uitlicult  to  say   what  cla  ~ 
theologians  he  belongs  to,  as  he  always 
precated  being  classed  with  any.    He  is,)  * 
ever,  specially  di>tiii^ui^li.-.l   for  his  lov  • 
the  concrete  forms  of  Divine  truth,  in  o  -j 
sition  to  the  abstraction  of  over-specul  •» 
minds. 

Ewing,    AI.KX  ANDF.H.    Bishop   of  Ar 
and  a  divine  of  considerable  influence  ir 
century,  was  born  on   Min-h  '2~>i}\,  181 
Aberdeen,   where   his   father   pra« 
lawyer.     Both    parents  died    soon   afte: 
birth,  and   lie  wa>   bnni-ht    up  liy  his  i 
who  had  him  educated  at  Aberdeen  an 
University  of  Edinburgh.      !!••  mm 
and   then  went    abroad  for  the   sake  c 
health,   which   was  never   str.  nir,  and  ^ 
prevented    his  taking   orders  till    1S38 
his  strong  repulsion   to  Calvinism  ' 
led  him  to  the   KpiM-opal  Church   in   p 
ence   to  the  Pn  >l.yt«  rian.     The  d<>< -tri 
Election,  which  h(!  called  the  "  ( 'alvinisti 
trine    of  favouritism,"    was    so   oil 
him,  that  he  was  never  weary   of  n •}» 
the  phrase  from  the  Church  of  England 
chism,    "  Christ    has  redeemed   me    ai 
mankind."     He  first  niini.-teivl  at  an 
copal   Church   in    Forres,   and   in   1S4' 
elected   to    the    Bishopric    of    Argyll. 
was    a    very    tall,    thin    man,  with   a    • 
striking  face,  wonderfully  bright   and     ! 
manner,  in  the  early  part  of   his  « 
with  long  black  locks,  which  at  tl. 
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1  oiue  silvery  white  ;  and  the   black  skull- 
i    with  which  they  were  covered  gave  him 

t  like  that  of  the  divines  of  Baxter's 
i  &  He  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humour, 
j  was  wonderful  in  his  manner  of  telling 

lote  ;  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
i  i  of  such  gifts,  had  a  keen  and  most  sensi- 
1  spirituality,  and  was  a  constant  student  of 
;  ;cal,  Fenelon,  and  Madame  Guyon,  with  all 
(  whom  he  had  the  closest  sympathy.  To 
1  se  gifts  must  be  added  an  excellent  mu- 
il  taste,  and  considerable  artistic  and 
tical  power.  His  theological  position  will 
best  understood  when  we  say  that 
j  ing  was  a  di>eiple  of  Macleod  Campbell, 
it  I  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  who,  not 
(  tent  with  the  uMial  Scottish  conception 
<  (.T<»d  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  univei-.  . 
j  that  this  conception,  begotten  at  a  period 
(  tumult  and  confusion,  when  those  who 
1  ned  the  Scottish  polity  clung  most  of  all 
t  he  idea  of  a  Supreme  Governor,  required 

ipplemented,  if  not  superseded,  by 
i  h  in  Him  as  the  Father  of  mankind. 
(  lainly  it  was  this  doctrine  which  Kwinic 
i  le  it  his  business  to  preach  in  his  new 

It   was  a  dillicult    task    that    i. 
1  -re  him — to  take  charge  of  a  wide  area  in 

chiefly  by  Presbyterians ;  then 

dr  number  of  Episcopalians  in 
and  north  of  Argyllshire,  and  in 
t  wild  districts  about  dlencoe.  To  l\i<  »• 
\  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy, 
€  ept  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  travel 
i  Southern  Europe,  an  event  of  frequent  oc- 
t  ivnce.  At  such  times  he  devoted  himself 
I  writing  theological  pamphlets,  and  to  cor- 
i  "'iidenee  with  many  eminent  men  at 
J -ie  and  abroad.  The  late  Archbishop 
r.  t  and  Mr.  Maurice  were  among  his  most 
i  mate-  friends;  and  the  present  writer  ha> 

t  him  at  the  Archbishop's,  who  had 
i  op  aiiection  for  him,  and  delighted  in  his 

lion.     Among  his  most  characteristic 

al  works  must  be  reckoned  the  Pre- 
*  -l>a>/  r,i,,,   v,  ,-i  collection  of   essays  which 
1    dited,  and  of  which  he  wrote  several.     A 
c  troversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
^'•h  arose  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  known 
!  he  Clieyne  case,  and  which  in  its  day  pro- 
it  excitement,  resulted  in  an  ecclesi- 
:  i.il,  at  which  Bishop  Ewing  presided  ; 
i    though  his  opinion  was  entirely  against 
"hiirh"  view  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  he  declined 
t  vote  for  sentence    against  him,   believing 
t  t  such  would  be  only  a  form  of  religious 

ion.     In  the  controversy  which  arose 

t the  publication  of  the  Essays  and  lt> 

;;    which  treated  chiefly  of  inspiration  and 

1  ire  punishment,  Ewing  took  a  conspicuous 

J  t,  and  in  so  doing  gave  offence  to  many  of 

|  fellow  bishops,  as  he  did  also  by  express- 

his  opinion   that   the  Athanasian  Creed 

•J M unintelligible  to  the  irreat  majority  of 

-rregations  as  are   "the  special    leiral 

•us  in  a  title-deed,  or  the  terms  in  a 


physician's  prescription,"  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  "consigned  to  the  charter  chest  as 
an  old  and  curious  heirloom."  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  his  brethren 
partially  ostracised  him,  so  that  he  eagerly 
sought  opportunities  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  Presbyterians.  There  is  a  glowing 
account  of  him,  his  catholicity  of  spirit,  and 
earnestness  of  piety,  in  Dean  Stanley's  Lec- 
tt'r>*  on  tin'  Church  of  Scotland.  His  life,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  given,  was,  though  a 
happy,  yet  a  lonely  one.  He  was  often  seen  in 
his  private  chapel,  buried  in  silent  thought 
and  prayer.  One  of  his  last  addresses  to  his 
syn«.d  was  described  by  a  hearer  as  "a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  His  life  had 
many  personal  sorrows,  but  he  did  not  lose 
his  cheerfulness,  n«t  e\-«  n  when  bowed  down 
with  bodily  pain.  He  frequently  expressed 
1h>-  hope  that  his  name  might  not  be  for 
gotten  in  Argyllshire,  a  touching  sign  of  the 
which  he  felt  for  his  scattered  flock. 
He  died  in  1873,  surviving  his  friend 
Erskine  by  three  years,  and  Macleod  Camp 
bell  but  one.  An  admirable  biography  has 
b.  en  written  of  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Koss. 

Zx  cathedra.— I- a.  /.'.-from";  Gr. 

Knthnhd.  "a  chair."  A  phrase  used  in  speaking 
of  authoritative  decisions  on  matters  of  faith, 
or  other  matters,  given  by  prelates  in  their 
official  capacity.  The  1'ope  is  held  to  be  in 
fallible  when  he  gives  his  opinion  "ex  cathe 
dra  "  concerning  any  doctrine  to  be  believed 
by  the  whok-  Church  of  Koine. 

Excommunication,  was  in  use  among 

the  heathens  and  .lews,  as  well  as  in  the  Chris 
tian  ( 'hurch.  Among  the  ( ireeks  and  Ivomans 

the  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to  he 
nt  at  the  sacrifices,  and  consigned  to  evil 
spirits  with  imprecations.  But  this  was  re 
garded  as  so  terrible  that  it  was  seldom  pro 
nounced.  <  .e-..r  t.-lls  us  that  this  was  the 
severest  punishment  among  the  Gauls. 
Speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  Druids,  he 
acquaints  us,  "That  when  anyone  refuses 
to  stand  to  their  award,  they  bar  him  tho 
privilege  of  being  present  at  their  religious 
(•••r.  monies.  Those  who  are  thus  thunder 
struck  are  looked  on  as  wicked  and  scandal 
ous  wretches ;  everybody  shuns  their  com 
pany.  1 1'  they  have  any  occasion  to  commence 
a  suit,  they  are  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  a 
court  of  justice.  They  are  never  admitted 
to  posts  of  profit  or  honour ;  and  all  this  in 
famy  and  disregard  continues  for  life,  and 
passes  on  their  memory."  When  the  excom 
municated  person  repented,  and  desired  for 
giveness  of  the  gods,  he  applied  to  the  priests 
to  be  restored,  and  then,  one  of  that  order 
having  first  examined  the  case  and  found  the 
delinquent  sincere,  restored  him  to  his  former 
condition  of  privilege.  And  when  the  excom 
municated  person  happened  to  die  unrestored, 
the  priests  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Man*<. 
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praying  them  not  to  use  his  soul  roughly 
when  he  came  amongst  them. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  excommunication  was 
threefold  in  character: — [1]  The  casting-out 
of  the  synagogue  for  thirty  days;  [2]  the  "de 
livery  to  Satan  " — a  severer  sentence  than  the 
former,  being  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  the  minatory  sen 
tences  of  the  Law  read ;  [3]  the  Maranatha 
(i.e.  "the  Lord  will  come"),  in  which  the 
person  excommunicated  was  threatened  with 
the  Divine  vengeance.  The  Samaritans  were 
thus  excommunicated.  Traces  of  these  forms 
may  be  seen  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  [1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22],  and  those  passages  will  guide  us  in  under 
standing  the  purpose  of  the  Church  in  exer 
cising  this  solemn  function.  It  was  partly 
remedial,  that  the  souls  of  the  offenders 
' '  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  " 
[Church  of  England  Commination  Service] ; 
partly  for  the  warning  of  other  offenders.  In 
some  cases  those  who  were  ' '  put  to  open  pen 
ance"  were  excluded  from  Communion  for  a 
time  ;  in  the  case  of  apostates  and  impenitent 
sinners  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Church 
altogether. 

Canonists  make  two  sorts  of  excommunica 
tion,  the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The  greater 
excludes  altogether  from  communion,  dis 
qualifies  clergy  from  administering  or  receiv 
ing  the  sacraments,  or  performing  any  ecclesi 
astical  functions  whatever.  The  lesser  de 
prives  of  receiving  the  Communion,  but  not 
from  attending  worship.  Besides  excom 
munication,  the  canonists  mention  two  other 
kinds  of  censure,  Suspension  and  the  Interdict. 
Suspension  bars  an  ecclesiastical  person  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  sometimes  from 
the  profit  of  his  benefice ;  and  that  either  for 
a  set  term  or  indefinitely.  An  Interdict  is  a 
censure  which  prohibits'  a  Church  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  divine  service,  and  Christian 
burial.  Lastly,  the  canonists  make  several 
sorts  of  immoralities  or  impediments,  which 
either  disable  persons  from  receiving  holy 
orders,  or  exercising  them  when  they  have 
them. 

The  warrantable  grounds  for  excommuni 
cation  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads — 
Heterodoxy,  Immorality,  and  Disobedience ; 
and  according  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church,  prelates  should  be  very 
cautious  and  backward  in  launching  their 
excommunications,  and  not  do  it  without  ne 
cessity  and  regret.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  the  spiritual  sword  was  never  drawn 
but  upon  spiritual  occasions.  But  later  Coun 
cils  have  excommunicated  those  who  seize  on 
the  estates  of  the  Church;  and  afterwards 
this  censure  has  been  discharged  to  force 
people  to  a  discovery  of  their  knowledge  of 
private  injuries.  This,  called  a  monitory,  was 
frequently  practised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  effect  of  ex 
communication  was  to  exclude  offenders  from 


Christian  society,  to  deprive  them  of  the  bene 
fits  of  divine  services  and  the  sacraments,  ;m 
all  other  privileges  of  Church  rmnmunioi 
An  excommunicated  person  is  looked  upon  a 
no  better  than  a  pagan,  or  publican,  as  th 
Script  are  speaks;  but  then  this  censure  doe 
not  make  a  man  incur  any  civil  forfeiture 
Whatever  belongs  to  him  as  a  man,  a  citizer 
a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  king,  by  the  law  c 
nature,  of  nations,  or  the  Constitution  of  hi 
country ;  whatever  belongs  to  him  upon  th 
score  of  any  capacity  or  qualification  wit 
reference  to  these  things,  remains  untonchec 
However,  the  Apostles  exhorted  the  faithful  t 
break  off  correspondence  with  persons  excoir 
municated,  to  avoid  their  company,  neither  t 
"  receive  them  into  their  houses,  nor  bid  thei 
God  speed"  [2  John  10].  But  early  intei 
preters  interpreted  the  prohibition  as  extern 
ing  only  beyond  necessary  duties,  as  exch 
ding  familiarity  but  not  charity.  Thus  (t 
use  a  verse  of  the  canonists), 

"  OB,  orare,  vale,  Communio,  mensa,  negatur," 

i.e.  it  forbade  conversation,    prayer,  salutt 
tion,  eating,  but  it  allowed 

"  Utile,  lex,  huorile,  res  igtiorata,  necesse," 

intercourse  between  husband  and  wife,  paren 
and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

The  power  by  which  popes  have  pretend* 
to  deprive  kings  by  virtue  of  an  excommun 
cation  was  unknown  in  early  times,  and  w; 
first  claimed  with  disastrous  consequences  t 
Gregory  VII.  It  came  to  pass  in  course  • 
time  that  a  man  dying  excommunicate  w; 
refused  burial  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  noi 
of  the  clergy  prayed  for  his  soul.  It  has  be( 
the  case  that  men  have  been  excommunicate 
after  their  deaths.  This  was  done  by  razir 
their  names  from  the  list  of  those  who  we 
commemorated  at  the  Eucharist. 

Exedrae. — The  general  name  of  su( 
buildings  as  were  distinct  from  the  main  hoc 
of  the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  boun 
of  the  Church  taken  in  its  largest  sense.  Th 
Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  church  of  Pauliir 
of  Tyre,  says,  "  When  the  curious  artist  h; 
finished  his  famous  structure  within,  he  thi 
set  himself  about  the  ejcedrce,  or  buildings  th 
joined  one  to  another  by  the  sides  of  t] 
church."  Also  he  speaks  of  them  in  co 
junction  with  <m,  rooms  for  conversatioi 
"  he  provided  spacious  cxedra  and  ceci  on  ea< 
side,  united  and  attached  to  the  royal  fabr: 
and  communicating  with  the  entrance  to  t. 
middle  of  the  temple."  Among  the  exedi 
the  chief  was  the  baptistery,  or  place 
baptism.  Also  the  two  vestries,  or  sacristu 
as  we  should  call  them,  still  found  in  ; 
Oriental  churches;  viz.,  the Diaconicu>n,  whei 
in  the  sacred  utensils,  etc.,  were  kept;  ai 
the  Prothesis,  where  the  side-table  stood,  • 
which  the  elements  before  consecration  we 
placed  [Jebbj. 
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Exemption. — A  privilege  grant.  <1  t< 
-din*  churches  or  monasteries,  whereby  they 
ire  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
:n  whose  dioceses  they  are  situated.  Whih 
•'ion  frees  persons  from  the  operation 
)f  a  certain  law.  >-.<•> ,^/jtion  frees  them  from 
;he  authority  of  certain  persons.  Religious 
louses  thus  exempt  from  the  rule  of  the  bishop 
vere  responsible  to  the  Pope  alone. 

Exeter.— Until  the  year  703  the  southern 
tart  of  Kngland  from  Kent  to  the  borders  oi 
'ornwall  was  under  the  Bishops  of  \V 
mt  in  that  year  it  was  divided  into  two,  and 

he  See  of  the  western  half  was  fixed  at  Sh«T- 
M.nic.     Twc.huinliv.l  years  later  it  wa- 
itry,  owinir  t<»  tin-  lar^-e  inen-as.-  <»f  converts, 
si  make  further  subdivisions,  and  Cornwall 
nd  Devonshire  hr.-.-imu  two  separated!. 

i  nwall  was  iirst  fixed  at  Bodmin, 
nd  then  at  St.  (  i.  nnan>  ;   the  S,-,-  of    I  < 

is  fixed  at    Cre.liton,  Aiilulf  heinir   its 
r.-t   bishop.      Then-    were   nine   bishops  of 
rediton,  and  Leofric,  the  last  of  them,  moved 
•nd  the  S.  inians 

as  united  to  it  by  order  of  Edward  th 
jssor,  who  hiniM'li'  was  present  at  the  cere- 
iony  of  installation  in   1050,  at  - 
!>hey    Church,    which   had    b.  en    chn>,  n    f,,r 
16    cathedral.      The    Sees    of    Cornwall    and 
cvoiishiiv  remained  united  until  1*77,  wh.-n 
ie  see  of  Truro  was  founded. 
The  Church  of  St.  1'  t'-.un«li-d   in 

52,   for   the    Heiiedietine    monks;    but    the 
"iiast.Ty  had  suffered  much  from  the  1 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.      L.-.,fri.- 
said    to    have    been    a    irivat     b.-n.-t'.-irtor 
his  cathedral,  but  of  this  Saxon  church. 
riich    occupied    part    of    the    site    of    the 
esent  cathedral,   no  vestigo  remains.     'I    . 

f  the  Church  of   K.v 

William  \Vavi-lwast.  a  nephew  of  th- 

eror,   who    Ix came    bishop    in    1107,    the 

nour  of  rebuilding  the  cathedral.       ( )f  tliat 

•ucture  we  have    remaining   tlie   north   and 

ith  towers,   forming   the   transepts  of  the 

church,    and    some    traces     in    the 

ipels  of    St.  Andrew  and  St.   .lame.,  and 

the   south-e;t>t     door    leading     into    the 

Wav.-lwast  laid  the  foundation  in 

1-,  but  it   was  not  completed  till  1206,  in 

scopacy    of    .Marshall.       Six    bishops 

•upied  this  cathedral,  and  during  the  siege 

r  by  King  Stephen,  in  1136,  it  was 

ch  damaged. 

Bishop  Bruere  built  the  chapter-house  in 

thirteenth    century.       To  him   an-  attri- 

l    the    unique     mi*.  ,-,•)•'>*,    probably   the 

M  tin-  kin-Mom.      Bishop  Peter  Qui- 

280)   began   the   transformation  of  the 

•man  cathedral  to  the  Decorated  style,  :md 

was  finished  in  the   last  year   of  "Bishop 

•n    (1369),  leaving  it,  except   in   a 

FMW details,  much  as  it  stands  at  pr«-s.-nt. 

1859  the    nave    was    fitted    for    public 

snip,  and  in  1870  a  complete  restoration 


was  commenced  under  the  care  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  income  of  the  See  is  £4,200. 
The  cathedral  chapter  consists  of  the  dean", 
four  canons  residentiary,  three  archdeacons' 
twenty-four  prebendaries,  and  four  priest- 
vicars. 

LIST  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OP  CREDITOX. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Eadulf    .                .    909 

Elfwold         .               988 

Ethelgar                 .    934 

Eadnoth        .        .  c  1012 

Elfwold                   .    953 

Living  .        .        .     1027 

Sideman                  .    973 
Elfric      .                .    977 

Leofric  .        .        .     1046 

LIST  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  EXETER. 

Accession. 

Accession. 

Leofric      (trans- 

Miles  Coverdale  .     1551 

0          .             1050 

James  Turberville    1555 

Osbern  .        .        .    1072 
William  Wavelwast  1107 
Robert  Chichester   1138 
Robert  Wavelwast  1155 
Bartholomew       .     1162 

William  Alley       .     1560 
Willium  Kradbridgel571 
John  Wolton        .     1679 
Gervas  Bubington    1595 
William  Cotton   .     1598 

John  FitzLuke    .     1186 
Henry  Marshall  .     1194 

Valentine  Cary    .     1621 
J»-cph  Hall          .     li.J7 

Simon  of  Apulia  .     1'Jl  1 
William  Hrucrc    .      l.JJ. 

Ralph  Brownrigg      1642 
John  Gauden        .    1660 

Richard  Blondy   .     ur, 
Walt.'rBronscombe  1258 
Peter  Quivil         .     1*80 

Seth  Ward    .        .'     1  •.«,_' 
Antony  Spurn  .w  .     1»;«,7 
Thomas  Laiiijiluu'h   l»>7t; 

Thomas  Button    .     1292 
Walter  Stapleton     1308 
James  Berkeley  .     1:;_'7 
John  Grandi->..ii.     ]:;u7 

Jonathan  Trd.isMiv  liisfi 
Offspring  Bhickall    1708 
L.Mmrclot    Black 
burn  .        .        .     1717 

Thomas  Brenting- 

Stephen  Weston  !     1724 

11  ""    •        .        .     1370 

NicDolitK  Oln"'"'*'tt     174'* 

Edmund  Stefford     1395 

.J«.hn  Catt.-rirk     .      1  H!> 
K'lmuml  Lacy       .     1420 

Fre<leri.-k  Kcj.j.rl     17*^ 
John  K.i.-s     .         .     177K 

George  Neville     .     1458 

William  Hull,.,-     .      17J.J 

John  Booth.        .     1465 
Peter  Courtenay  .    1478 

Henry  R.Courteuay  17!'7 
John  Fisher         .     ]s(i;; 

Richard  Fox         .     1487 

Geoixo  I'.-Iham    .     1x17 

Oliver  Kin^  .        .     1493 

W  illiam  (  ';ir<-\       .      l>-L'ii 

Kichard  Redman      1496 
John  Arundel 
Hu-li  Oldharn      .     1505 

Christojpher  Bethel  1  IK;O 
Henry  Philli>ott.s  .     IKil 
•  :ck  Temple     1870 

John  Harman,  or 

K.lwar-l  H.  Bii-k»-r- 

Voysey      .        .    1519 

steth.        .        .    1885 

Exhortation. — An  address  made  to  move 
people  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duty. 
There  are  several  of  these  in  the  Church  S.  i- 
vice,  but  the  one  which  begins  Moniin-  ,ui<l 
K\(iiin^  1'rayi-r,   "  Dearly  beloved  brethren, 
the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry  places,"  is 
by  way  of  pre-<  niiin  n.v  c;ill. ••!  The  Exhorta- 
ti<»ii.     Jt  grasps  the  whole  idea  of  worship— 
1]  thanksgiving  and  praise,  [2]  hearing  <  J.-d's 
•1,   [3]  prayer  as  preparatory  to  the  Con- 
n  of  sin  and  the  Absolution.     Other  ex 
hortations    occur   in   most  of  the   principal 
-civil  cs  of  the  Church. 

Ex  opere  operate.     [Opus  OPERATUM.] 

Exorcists.— The  second  in  rank  of  the 
lesser  Orders  of  the  Church,  whose  business  if 
was  to  exorcise  or  cast   out   the  evil  spirits 
from  persons  possessed,  i.e.  demoniacs.     In  the 
Apostolic  age  the  power  of  exorcising  was  a 
Miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
MMny  Christians;  but  for  the  first  three  cen- 
urics  the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  usual 
exorcists.  When  this  miraculous  gift  was  with 
drawn  from  the  Church,  then  the  special  office 
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of  exorcists  was  instituted.  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  reckon  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  ( )rder 
at  all.  In  the  Latin  Church  they  arc  mentioned 
in  the  Canons  of  Antioch  [341]  as  one  of  the 
lesser  Orders;  they  stand  next  to  the  acoltithi, 
or  servers:  the  ceremonies  of  their  ordination 
are  inserted  in  the  ancient  rituals.  They 
received  a  book  of  exorcisms  from  the  bishop, 
who  pronounced  these  words: — "Take  this 
book  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  have  authority 
to  lay  hands  upon  catechumens  and  baptised 
persons  possessed."  This  form  was  concluded 
with  a  particular  benediction  upon  the  exor 
cist.  The  Jews  had  their  exorcists  (many 
of  them  impostors),  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  Gospels,  from  the  Acts,  and  Josephus. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
charges  the  Jews  with  superstitious  practices 
in  their  exorcisms,  and  that  they  made  use 
of  perfumes  and  ligatures  like  the  heathen. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  exorcising  was 
practised  among  the  heathen ;  and  Lucian 
bears  witness  that  such  was  the  case.  In  one 
sense  every  man  is  his  own  exorcist,  in  that, 
by  his  prayers,  he  may  resist  and  drive  away 
evil  spirits. 

Expectation  Week. — The  week  before 
Whitsuntide,  so  called  in  memory  of  the 
Apostles'  waiting  for  the  promised  Comforter 
after  the  Lord's  Ascension.  The  Sunday  be 
tween  the  two  events  has  been  strikingly 
called  "the  Sunday  without  Christ"  (W.  Page 
Roberts).  The  Church  services  for  this  week 
are  specially  solemn  in  tone,  as  seeming  to  ring 
out  the  Church's  Expectation  for  the  perfect 
comfort  which  is  still  to  come.  The  Collect 
prays  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort 
us  who  are  orphaned  (this  is  the  real  force  of 
the  original  word  in  John  xiv.  18,  translated 
"  comfortless  "),  the  Epistle  is  taken  from  St. 
Peter,  "  the  Apostle  of  Hope,"  as  Archbishop 
Trench  happily  designates  him,  and  speaks  of 
the  end  of  all  things  at  hand,  as  it  practically 
is  to  each  one  of  us,  and  exhorts  to  sobriety, 
devotion,  charity,  practical  usefulness.  The 
Gospel  is  part  of  our  Lord's  parting  address 
to  His  disciples,  an  exhortation  to  the  Church 
to  patient  waiting. 

Expiation.     [WORK  OF  CHRIST.] 

Extreme  Unction. — The  ceremony  of 
anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  practised  by  the 
Romish  Church.  Of  Extreme  Unction,  the 
Romish  Council  of  Trent  asserts,  "  The  holy 
unction  of  the  sick  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  as  is  im 
plied  indeed  in  St.  Mark ;  but  commended 
and  declared  to  the  faithful  by  James  the 
Apostle  and  brother  of  the  Lord  (James  v. 
14,  15).  '  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 


shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  rai 
him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  thi 
shall  be  forgiven  him.'  From  which  won 
as  the  Church  hath  learned  from  ai>o>t<>.' 
tradition  handed  down,  she  teaches  the  matti 
form,  proper  minister,  and  eirect  of  this  who 
s-.me  sacrament;  for  the  Church  has  unck 
stood  that  the  matter  is  oil  blessed  by  t 
bishop,  for  unction  most  aptly  represents  t  • 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wherewith  the  so; 
of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed;  tli 
that  the  form  consists  in  these  words  :  '  J 
this  anointing,  etc.'  "  Four  canons  were  pas.- 
by  the  Council  on  this  subject : — 

"  1.  If  any  shall  say  that  Extreme  Uncti 
is  not  truly  or  properly  a  sacrament  institut 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  declared  byt 
blessed  Apostle  James,  but  only  a  rite 
ceived  from  the  Fathers,  or  a  human  iim 
tion  ;  let  him  lie  aceiu>, -,{. 

"  2.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  holy  anoii 
ing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer    grace,  m 
remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  hut  that  it  1 
ceased,  as  if  it  were  formerly  only  the  gr; 
of  healing ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

"3.  If  any    shall    say  that   the  rite  a 
usage  of  Extreme   Unction,  which   the  h< 
Roman  Church  observes,   is  contrary  to  ' 
sentence  of  the  blessed  Apostle  .Ja 
therefore   should  be   changed,    and   may 
despised  by  Christians  without  sin ;  let  b 
be  accursed. 

"4.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  presbvt 
of    the    Church,    whom    St.    James    dirt 
to  be  called  for  the  anointing  of  the  sick. 
not  priests  ordained  by  the  bishops,  but  eld  . 
in  age  in  any  community ;  and  that  theref 
the   priest   is  not  the   only  proper  mini!-  • 
of  extreme  unction  ;  let  him  be  accursed." 

Oil  was  an  ordinary  means  of  healing  am<  ' 
the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  proof  in  Script  i 
that  the  custom  of  anointing  was  intends  • 
be  continued  in  the  Church.  The  cereini 
of  Extreme  Unction  as  now  practised  by  » 
Roman  Church  dates  back  only  to  the  en(  : 
the  twelfth  century.  They  no  longer  an<  ; 
the  sick  person  with  a  view  to  healing  t 
body,  but  this  sacrament,  as  they  terra  it  J 
only  administered  to  those  apparently  » 
extremis,  as  the  last  of.  all  religious  ri  . 
Unction  is  performed  on  the  five  s.  : 
form  of  words  at  each  unction  is :  "  By  i 
holy  unction,  and  by  His  most  tender  me:  , 
may  the  Lord  forgive  thee  whats< 
thou  hast  committed  by  sight,"  substitul  ,' 
by  hearing,  etc.  Extreme  unction  is  usu 
administered  after  the  Viaticum.  The  -  i 
Article  of  the  Anglican  Church  declares  I  *i 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  the  only  ' 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  in  enur  • 
ating  the  five  other  sacraments  held  by  5 
Church  of  Rome,  amongst  them  Extr  J 
Uncticn,  says  they  "  are  not  to  be  coui  I 
for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  being  sue  * 
have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  follov  f 
of  the  Apostles." 
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Faber,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  D.D.  [b. 
.814,  d.  1863],  a  distinguished  divine  and 
>oet,  of  Huguenot  family,  educated  in  the 
I'hurch  of  England,  of  which  his  father  was 
i  minister,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
n  1845.  II  e  was  a  graduate  of  Balliol  Col- 
ege,  Oxford,  where  In-  was  a  friend  of  the 
ate  Archbishop  Tait  and  F.  Oakeley,  became, 
Bellow  of  Fniversity.  ami  was  ordained.  Lake 
ithusiastic  spirits  of  the  Oxford  of 
hat  day,  h<-  fell  under  the  influence  of  J.  II. 
Newman,  though  he  had  left  Oxford  during 

!;<  ni'  nt  of  the  Tract*  f>n-  th> 
n  1843  IK;  became  rector  of  Flton,  in  Hunt- 
ngdonshiro,  and  during  that  time  wrote  a 
•ery  beautiful  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled 
nr  Lancelot,  d- -scribing  tbe  movement  of  a 
onely  spirit  towards  the  light,  and  evidently 
ntended  t»  his  own  movem.  nt 

owards  tin-  r.-t  of  the  infallible  Church. 
)ther  poetical  works  published  at  that  time 
vere: — The  .v _//;•«////  Luke  and  Th>  Chertcell 
^ater  Lilt/,  and  he  also  wrote  .sVy/,  •• 

Chough'  :n     CAttTtfA*,     the    outcome 

f  four  year>'  travel  on  the  Continent  \vith  a 
upil.  After  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
•ent  for  a  while  to  Italy,  and  ivtuming  to 
ingland.  founded  a  religious  society  at  llir- 
lingham.  In  IM'J  In-  bi-came  the  head  of 
16  Brompton  Oratory,  and  tliere  r« -maiin-d 
.11  his  death.  S..me  of  liis  hymns  have  gone 
itothe  fii>t  rank,  and  are  known  all  over 
'  s/rrtnto-,  bless  n*  ere  we  go  ; 
lurk,  hark,  „/>/  sun! ;  U  <-»,nv  <i'«i  ni<>nrn  with 
0  I'urniiin'-,  •  tc.  Hi-,  prose  works 
rohably  will  not  live,  but  the  hymns  we 
tine  ]irove  that  he  had  true  poetic  instinct 
id  grace. 

Faber,  UKOHCE  STAM.KY,  D.D.,  uncle  of 

L6   preceding   [1773-1854],    a  distinguished 

vine  of  tbe  Evangelical  school,  author  of 

ror<e  Mosaica  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1801) ; 

•"inimn  ;    >  i'H-  "f 

.',  etc.     He  was  a  prebendary  oi 

Fabian,     Bishop    of    Rome,    succeeded 

nthen.s  in   the  year  _:•!'>.  and  was  martyred 

•ecius,  Jan.  20th,  250.  There  is  a  legend 

it  \\lien  the  brethren   were   assembled  to 

•he  Tope,  a  dove  settled  on  the  bead  of 

tbian,   who    \\as    a    layman   just    come    to 

md  thus  lie    was   elected.      Very  little 

known  of  him.  but  be  is  said  to  have  caused 

ly   of   rritianus,   the   predecessor  of 

,'ith.Tos,  who  had  been  martyred  ia  Sardinia, 

I'luuht    to    I;.. me,   and  buried  in  the 

y  on   the   Appiaii  Way,  in  which  he 

:     was    afterwards     interred.        Three 

t    urious  decretals  are  attributed  to  him. 

Faculty. — A   faculty   is   a  legal  instru- 
•nt,  issued  in  the  court  of  the  chancellor 


of  the  diocese,  by  which  the  Ordinary 
gives  his  sanction  for  various  purposes. 
In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  structure  or  ornaments  of  a 
parish  church,  the  law  requires  that  a  faculty 
be  obtained  before  such  alteration  is  taken 
in  hand.  The  procedure  is  as  follow-:  — 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
I  iet  it  ion  the  court  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  to  issue  a  faculty,  they  pre>enting  at 
the  same  time  plans  of  the  intended  alteia- 
tions.  A  '"!>>'  "f  this  petition  must  beatiixed 
to  the  church  doors  to  give  due  notice  to  all 
•  "iicern.  d  of  the  intended  alterations.  Any 
pari.-hioner  may  appear  before  the  court  to 
oppose  the  issue" of  a  faculty.  The  chancellor, 
having  heard  the  case  and  examined  the 
plans  submitted,  gives  his  decision.  Appeal 
lies  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  thence  to  th«-  Privy  Council.  But  it  \\  ifl 
laid  down,  in  the  case  of  \Voolcombe 
Ouldri'lge,  that  the  superior  n.urt  i-  V.TV 
reluctant  to  interf.  re  with  the  inferior  court 
in  the  matter  .  ,f  faculties;  how.  ver.  in  the 

..f  the  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  t  In- 
city  of  London,  Lord  iVn/ainv,  on  appeal, 
revoked  the  la.  ulty  granti-d  to  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  for  reseating  their  parish  church.  In 
one  case  the  court  orb-n-l  a  confirmatory 

!\-  to  be  iMued,  nnctioning  the  all 
tions  that  had   been   ille-  i  "'it,  the 

archdeacon  having  first   notified  to  the    court 
his    approval  of   the  >aid   alterations.      In  the 

-•V  an  ornament  having  be.  n  introduced 
without  a  faculty,  such  ornament  cannot  be 
legally  removed  without  a  faculty.  A  clerk- 
in  holy  orders  may  be  pn.ee,  ded  a-ain>t 
criminally  for  making  alterations  without  a 
faculty,  but,  as  Sir  K.  Phillimore  says,  "such 
a  course  is  inexpedient.1'  Faculties  are  not 

•••d  unless  then-  is  ample  security  that  the 
tunds  will  be  forthcoming.  Faculties 
are  also  issued  to  allow  the  churchward'  • 
sell  church  furniture  and  utensils  when  no 
longer  neceMftiy,  at,  for  example,  when  they 
liavebeen  replaced  by  newarticl.  s.  A  faculty 
may  also  b. •  isMied  for  admittinga  person  into 
the  diaconate  b«-t'<»n-  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
In  this  e.-iM-  the  faculty,  as  it  seems.  mu>t  be 
1  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
[PhillimoVe]  ;  but  in  no  case  is  a  faculty  issued 
lor  admittance  to  the  priesthood  before  the 
legal  age  of  twenty-four.  Faculties  have 
be.  n  also  issued  for  appropriating,  pews  and 
seats  to  certain  individuals,  but  these  are  V-TV 
sparingly  issued,  and  only  in  very  excep 
tional  cases.  A  faculty  once  granted  is  ii  re 
vocable,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  \\a> 
obtained  by  "surprise  and  undue  connivance.'* 
Faculties  are  required  also  for  building  vaults, 
erecting  monuments,  for  removal  of  bodies,  and 
for  altering  churchyards,  or  building  thereon 
vestries  or  schools.  The  stamp  duty  on  a 
faculty  is  ten  shillings,  and  the  nee, 
payable  into  court  amount  to  five  guinea>. 
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FaglUS,  PAUL,  an  eminent  Protestant 
minister  and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at 
Rheinzabern  in  1504.  He  studied  at  Heidel 
berg  and  Strasburg,  in  the  latter  town  under 
Elias  Levita.  In  1537  he  was  appointed  head 
of  a  school  at  Isny,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned 
to  Strasburg  as  Hebrew  professor  and 
preacher.  But  when  the  INTERIM  [q.v.] 
was  introduced  into  Strasburg,  Fagius,  at  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  came  to 
England,  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  the  same 
year  [1549].  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  his  body  was  dug  up  and  burnt.  He 
translated  a  great  many  Latin  works  into 
Hebrew,  as  Thisbiti't  BKa,  Tobias  Jltbraicus, 
Sentential  sapientiion  llebrccorum,  Annotations 
in  Targitm,  and  Isagoye  in  liiiyuatn  Hebraicum. 

Fairbairn,  PATRICK  [1805-74],  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  Theological  College  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are  : — The  Typo 
logy  of  Scripture  [2  vols.,  1847],  Ezckiel  and 
his  Prophecies,  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Pastoral  Theology,  published  post 
humously,  with  a  biographical  preface. 

Faith. — This  word  is  used  in  Holy  Scrip 
tures  in  several  different  senses,  springing  out 
of  its  primary  signification  of  "trust."  It  some 
times  denotes  merely  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  the  credibility  of  this  or  that  assertion,  as  in 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  where  faith  without 
works  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  un 
productive  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a 
truth  set  before  it.  It  is  also  used  of  simple 
trust  and  confidence  in  a  person,  as,  e.g.,  with 
regard  to  the  Apostles'  fears  of  shipwreck 
[Matt.  viii.  26],  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh 
ye  of  little  faith  ?  "  and  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter  walking  on  the  water  [xiv.  31],  "Oh 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?"  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
Acts  xvii.  31  of  the  assurance  given  by  one 
person  to  another  :  "  Whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Akin  to  this  is 
its  usage  for  "good  faith,"  "faithfulness," 
as  in  the  enumeration  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith, 
Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  and  Gal.  v.  22,  where  faith, 
in  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  seems  to 
mean  "trustworthiness,"  though  possibly  it 
may  rather  signify  "  trustfulness,"  "  willing 
ness  to  trust  others."  [See  also  Rom.  iii.  3  • 
Tit.  ii.  10.] 

But  its  most  frequent  use  is  to  express  the 
exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  embraces  the  promises  of  God  and  the 
revelation  of  His  will,  and  that  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Person,  sufferings,  and 
mediatorial  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  the  acts  of 


the  worthies  of  old  time  are  said  in  Ileb.  x. 
to  have  been  wrought  by  faith,  their  authoi 
believing  that  what  God  had  promised,  tha 
He  was  able  to  perform.  Of  a  similar  natui 
\vas  the  faith  of  those  who  received  th 
blessings  of  healing,  whether  for  thenix-lv. 
or  for  others,  from  our  Lord  and  His  Apostle: 
Take,  for,  example  out  of  numerous  instance; 
the  faith  of  the  blind  men  mentioned  i 
Matt.  ix.  28,  29:  "Jesus  saith  unto  then 
Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  The 
said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord.  Thru  touche 
He  their  eyes,  saying,  According  t<>  yoi 
faith  be  it  unto  you ;  "  and  the  want  of  fait 
on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  lunatic  chil 
[Mark  ix.  22,  23],  "If  Thou  canst  do  an) 
thing,  have  compassion  on  us  and  help  u 
.Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  believ 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believ.  th  . 
and  compare  the  limitation  which  .Jcsus  pi 
upon  His  own  power  :  "  He  could  there  do  r- 
iniuhty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  ham 
upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  th.  in.  Ar 
He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief 
[Mark  vi.  -">,  ii ;  see  Matt.  xiii.  58]. 

But    the    highest    object    of    faith    is    tt  < 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Atonement  ar -j 
mediation ;    and   its    highest   office    that  < 
being  "  the  hand  by  which  we  stretch  fort  j 
to  take  the  blessings   God's  mercy  offers  | 
in   the  death   and   risen   life   of    ( 'hri>t    01 
Saviour.      "Justifying    faith,"    as    this 
termed,  is  no  mere  assent  to  the  historical  fa 
of  the  Crucifixion,  not  even  the  intellectu 
apprehension  that  Christ's  death  was  a  fu 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
the  whole  world  ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  hea-< 
and  the  affections,  as  well  as  with  the  unde 
standing:     "with   the   heart  man   believe'- j 
unto   righteousness"    [Rom.    x.   10].      It 
productive  of  results  [James  ii.  14].    Some    i 
its  fruits  are — works  of  love  [Gal.  v.  0]  ;  tr 
wisdom  [2  Tim.  iii.    15]  ;    victory  over  t 
world  [1  John  v.  4].     It  is  the  gift  of  Go( 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  ai 
that    not    of    yourselves — it  is   the    gift 
God"   [Eph.  ii.   8].     It  is  the  instrument 
cause  of  the  reception  of  JUSTIFICATION  [q.-v 
on  our  part ;    it  opens  the  way  to  Sane 
fication    [Acts    xxvi.   18] — "  that    they   m; 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritan 
among  them  which   are   sanctified  by  fai 
that  is  in  Me  ; "  it  leads  to  the  Indwelling 
Christ: — "that   Christ  may  dwell  in  yo 
hearts  by  faith"  [Eph.  iii.  17]. 

There  remains  for  notice  one  other  usage 
the  word:  when,  generally  with  the  nii< 
prefixed,  it  signifies  the  body  of  the  tnit 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  and  so 
equivalent  to  the  Christian  religion.  Th 
St.  Jude  [v.  3]  exhorts  the  Christians 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deliver 
to  the  saints;  St.  Paul  preached  the  fai 
which  once  he  destroyed  [Gal.  i.  23]; 
warns  Timothy  that  in  the  latter  days  soi 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  and  says  of  oth< 
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that  concerning  the  faith  they  have  made 
shipwreck  [1  Tim.  i.  19;  iv.  1]  ;  he  addresses 
Titu>  as  his  own  son  after  the  common  faith 
[Tit.  i.  4].  In  Gal.  iii.  23  either  the  word 
•'faith"  is  used  in  two  different  significations, 
or  the  article  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  the  word 
in  each  instance.  In  Gal.  vi.  10  Christians  are 
termed  the,  servants  of  the  faith ;  and  there 
ire  many  other  instances.  In  Eph.  iv.  5  it 
iccurs  without  the  article:  "One  Lord,  one 
taith,  one  baptism." 

Faithful  Men. — This  title  is  given  in  the 
nth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
o  every  member  of  the  Church.     It  was  the 
recognised   expression  in  early  times   : 

;  been  baptised,  and  signified  that  just 
is  the  Church  is  called  "holy,"  as  signifying 
hat  this  is  God's  intention  with  regard  to 
ler,  so  is  faithfulness  required  of  each  mem- 
rr,  us  his  proper  and  consistent  character. 
Jat  the  expression  soon  became  restricted  to 
I'tised  persons  who  wen-  in  full  com- 
iiunion,  as  distinguished  from  CATECUIMI  N> 
ml  1'iMii.vrs,  and  it  was  generally  applied 
o  the  laity  only.  The  "faithful"  »nlv  w-n- 
dmitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and  to  join 
Q  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  well  as  to  hear  dis- 
ourses  on  the  piofounder  doctrines  of  the 
iospel,  where  the  cat-  chumeiis  only  heard 
issons  of  plain  morals  and  daily  duty.  The 
dipt ura  1  expressions,  "  perfect  "  and  "  en- 
ghtened,"  in  1  Cor.  ii.  (>,  and  Ileb.  vi.  4, 

» in  to  have  the  same  meaning. 

Faith-healing. — The  name  given  to  a 
•ligious  movement  of  recent  origin.  It 
Jems  to  have  arisen  in  the  Swiss  village  of 
laiinendorf,  where  Dorothea  Trudel,  a 
orker  in  artificial  ilo\\.-i>.  t,  t  w.  en  the  years 

SoO-GO,    is    said    to    have    effected    wonderful 

ires  by  the  power  of    prayer,    resting   her 

ork  on  St.  .lames  v.   14.     A   similar  move- 

n-nt  sprang  up  almost  simultaneously  in  the 

illage   of    Motlingeii,    in    the     Black     1 

:   here  lived  Pastor   Blumhardt,  an  able  mis- 

•ii  pivacher.      Certain  cases   had  sprung  up 

his  neighbourhood,  not  unlike  demoniacal 

'ii.      His   prayer-,   over   them,  he  tells 

.  \\ere  answered  by  cures,  and  he  goes  on 

^y, "  Every  thing  concerning  illnesses  in  my 

irish  be^aii  to  be  changed.     Seldom  did  a 

••dical  man  appear  in  it.      The  people  would 

ther  pray.     The   general    state   of    health 

came  better."   lilumhardt  died  in  1880,  aged 

verity-five  ;  Dorothea  Trudel  died  of  typhus 

\>r  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.    Both  of  them 

d  established  houses  in  which  their  practice 

Mtinued.      Sweden    and  America    have 

•a  the  nursing  homes  of  this  movement, 

lich  has  spread  from  the  latter  into  England. 

re  centres  in  London,  Brighton,  Liver- 

"1,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  called  Beth- 

of    security ").     The    head 

is    presided    over    by    an    American 

nister    named      I'.oardman.        Meetings    are 

3  p.m.  every  Wednesday,  open  to  any 
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one.  Some  of  the  literature  connected  with 
this  movement  is  very  objectionable,  some 
merely  foolish.  None  of  it,  however,  is  very 
remarkable.  There  have  been  already  signs  of 
disagreement  among  the  devotees,  as  to  the 
tuiturt:  of  the  cure,  whether  miraculous  or  not ; 
as  to  the  ///m/,.v,  whether  oil  should  be  used : 
and  as  to  the  name,  whether  it  should  be 
called  faith-healing  or  Divine  healing.  The 
best  accounts  of  the  movement  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Scott. 

Faith,    ST.,    Viu(;iN    AND   MAHTVR  (Oct. 

6th),  suffered  under  the  Diocletian  persecu 
tion.  Although  nothing  more  is  known  of 

her,  yet.  most  likely  on  account  of  her  signi 
ficant  name,  many  churches  in  England  have 
dedicated  to  her.  She  is  commonly 
i.  prM  nt.d  in  art  with  sword  and  gridiron,  or 
re>tiiiLT  «  n  an  iron  bed,  with  a  bundle  of  rods 
in  her  hand. 

Fakirs. — A  sect  of  Dervishes  or  wander 
ing  Mahometans,  who  live  on  alms.  When 
they  (liter  a  town  they  each  blow  a  hunting- 
horn,  and  then  some  go  and  beg  for  the  rest, 
distribute  what  they  receive  equally  among 
the  whole  company,  and  if  anything  remains. 
give  it  to  the  poor, leaving  nothing  for  tin- 
next  day.  Some  maintain  that  t  In  y  aie  privi 
;  to  commit  acts  which  would  be  con 
sidered  wicked  in  other  people,  and  therefore 
uive  themselves  to  all  sort.-,  of  impurities. 
They  have  chief-,  who  irive  audience  to  the 
people,  while  their  di-ciph  s  recite  their  virtues 
and  favours  from  God.  Sonn  times  one  chief 
has  as  many  as  two  hundred  disciplts,  and 
they  have  a  standard,  and  lances  and  other 
weapons.  There  is  a  third  kind,  the  children 
of  poor  people,  who  retire  into  mosejii. 
study  the  law  in  order  to  become  Moiilas.  <•] 
doctors.  There  are  also  Penitent  Fakirs,  who 
always  maintain  a  certain  position,  sometimes 
during  their  whole  lives,  as  holding  their 
hands  aCTOM  over  their  heads,  or  turning 
them  behind  them.  They  have;  oth>  r  Fakirs 
to  serve  them  with  me,  Caries.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  two  million  Fakirs  in  India. 
The  teim  i-,  however,  often  employed  then 
to  describe  a  religious  mendicant  of  any  faith. 

Faldstool.  This  word  comes  from  the 
(ierman  f<il:m,  "to  fold";  and  A////*/,  "a 
(hair  "  ;  and  d-  signates  a  portable  folding 
chair,  like  our  camp  stools.  Formerly  a  bishop 
used  sometimes  to  take  such  a  chair  with  him. 
or  one  used  to  be  placed  for  him  in  the?  choir 
when  he  went  to  olliciate  in  any  church  not 
his  own  cathedral.  The  name  is  now  com 
monly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
>v  Litany  stool." 

Falk  Laws,  THE.— So  called  after  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Falk,  who,  in  1872,  re 
ceived  the  supervision  of  BOi  le-iastical  and 
educational  affairs.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1870,  the  Human  Catholic  Church  b.  gan  tu 
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extend  its  interference  over  the 
affairs  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
(Jermany  the  matter  took  something  of  the 
form  of 'the  struirirle  between  William  Kufus 
and  the  Pope  concerning  Anselm — Had  the 
Pope  or  the  King  the  power  to  appoint  and 
set  down  the  bishops  ?  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de 
prived  a  number  of  clergy  and  teachers  of 
their  olliees,  whereupon  the  Prussian  Govern 
ment,  in  order  to  counteraet  this,  passed  in 
May,  187'".  a  law  for  tin-  inspection  of 
schools,  by  which  all  schools  in  Prussia, 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  w.  re 
placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  State  magistrates.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  ( Jermany, 
the  Government  considering  that  the  setting 
up  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  due  in 
a  invat  measure  to  their  influence.  In  order 
to  establish  a  definite  division  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  so-called 
*'  Laws  of  the  Church  "  were  passed,  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  penances,  etc.,  and  to 
provide  for  their  training  and  education, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Jesuitical  schools.  By  the  same  laws  a 
royal  court  of  justice  was  formed  for  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  convents,  to  be  carried  out  if  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Church 
received  a  firmer  organisation,  and  the  laity 
were  given  a  stronger  voice  in  Church 
government.  A  proclamation  issued  in  Sep 
tember,  1873,  announced  that  a  system  of 
synods,  parochial  and  provincial,  was  in  the 
course  of  formation,  which  would  include 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  representa 
tives,  all  of  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
High  Clerical  Council,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Kultnr-Minister,  Falk.  The  whole 
question  caused  great  excitement  and  bitter 
ness  in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrel 
— the  Kultnrkampf,  as  it  is  generally  called — 
the  Pope  appointed  Ledochowski  to  the  See  of 
Posen.  Prussia  did  not  approve,  and  abso 
lutely  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  possession, 
Bismarck  exclaiming,  "  Wir  wollen  nicht  iiaeh 
Canossa  gehen"  ("  WewillnotgotoCanossa"), 
referring  to  the  struggle  between  Henry  IV. 
and  Gregory  VII. ,  and  the  humiliation  imp«  >s«  ••  1 
on  the  former.  Ledochowski  was  for  many 
years  without  employment,  until  the  Pope 
made  him  a  cardinal  and  gave  him  a  post  in 
the  Vatican.  The  German  Chancellor  cer 
tainly  never  anticipated  so  stubborn  a  resist 
ance  as  he  found,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  1878,  a  hope  of  reconciliation  ap 
peared.  Bismarck  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  publicly  that  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII. . 
••a  wise,  moderate,  and  pacific  gent le- 
nian."  that  he  was  "not  a  Guelph,  nor  a  Pole, 
nor  a  Liberalist,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with 


Social  Democrats."     Negotiations  be-an,  un 
have  slowly  continued.     A  trumpery  disput 
having  arisen  in  1885  between  Germany  an 
Spain   relative    to    the    Caroline    Inlands,   Bi: 
marck  arranged  that  the  Pope  should  befl 
vited   to   arbitrate   between  the  two   nationr 
and  on  the  other  hand   it    was  the  subject  < 
much   remark   in    the    (ierman     paper-,    th; 
when  on  this  occasion  the  Pope  gave  a  dinn» 
to   the    foreign    ambassadors   and   prominei 
members  of  the  Church,  Ledochowsk: 
invited.     At   length,  in  April,   l.vs'i.  the  di 
pute  was  ended  by  a  compromise  which  leav 
the    German   State   victorious   in    f»riu   ai 
the  Roman  Church  in  substance.     The  gre 
battle  had  come  to  iv>t  largely  on  the  que>tic 
of  the  An-'i;i<'ftfirlit,  i.e.  the  "Duty  of   Xoti 
cation  which  the  State  demanded  from  eatu, 
bishop  of  the  transference  of  any  d. nrym 
to  a  new  duty.      This  is  yielded  by  t!.-    Pop 
whilst   the  objects    intended    by    it   are  aha 
doned.     In  education  the   question   is   qui 
coneeded  by  I'>i>marck,  and   so   the   heart  ai 
kernel    of    the    ''.May     Laws"    is  taken  01 
There  is  one  other  law  which  Germany  o\v 
to  Falk,  and  which  has  been    productive 
much  evil  to  the  Church — namely,  that  whi< 
declared  the  civil  contract   to   be   all   that 
necessary  to  make  marriage  legal.    As  nocli 
dren   can   be    baptised    except    those    who 
parents  were  married  by  a  pastor,  the  har 
done,  csp.  cially  in  the  large  towns,  is  eiidle: 

Fall  of  Man.     [ORIGINAL  Six.] 
False  Apostles.— St.   Paul  s; 

such  in  2  Cor.  xi.  lo  :  apparently  persons  w"* 
had  seen,  or  pretended  to  have  seen,  the  Loi 
and  made  their  claim  to  be  Apostles  .,n  tl 
ground.  These  were  the  ,/wrfawtfrs.  St.  Jo) 
also  alludes  to  those  who  have  vone  out  in 
the  world  and  carried  with  them  a  corru 
Gospel.  In  his  case  they  were  probab 
Gnostics,  forming  sects  who  denied  the  tru 
in  one  form  or  another  respecting  the  Inc; 
nation.  These  must  be  the  same  as  those  th* 
he  elsewhere  calls  A)ttlrhr'^ta.  There  isacle 
distinction  hetw.m  "  Fal<e  A  post!  • 
"  False  Christs."  The  latter  are  outside  t 
Christian  Church,  the  former  within  it,  ba 
tised  even  ;  the  one  opposers  of  Christ,  t 
other  schismatical  members  of  His  Body. 

False  Christs. — The  most  prominent 
distinctive   characteristic  about  Christian!! 
both  as  an  historical  fact  and  as  a  theoretii 
doctrine,  was  (as  it  ever  will  be)  the  Jnean 
tion  of  God.     There  was  nothing  in  Judaic 
of  at  all  an  analogous  kind ;  and,  althou: 
some   resemblances  to   it   may  be   found 
heathen  mythology,  it  may  well  be  doubt 
whether  the  resemblance  was  perceptible 
the  heathen  mind,  it  is  so  very   faint.     ; 
men   having   a    natural   belief  in    One  w 
stood  to  them  in  the   relation  of   (• 
Jews  believed  further    in    that   God'>  w.a 
and  acts,  as  He  had  made  them   known 
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them  :   and  tin-  heathen  added  to  their  natural 

reliirion   (or   superseded  it    by)   a    >y>tem    of 

Polytheism,    by    which    the    One    God   was 

a.  and  many  imitations  st-t   up  in  His 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  w.-nt 

forth  into  the  world  dedarinir  that  there  lived 

a  Man  in  heaven.  \Vho  had  lived  upon  earth 

for  thirty-three   \  i,y  a  t.-\\- — but  a 

very   few      of   the   world's    inhabitants;    that 

this  Man  was  G     :  Hims    ::  tliat  all  religion 

for  the  future  was  to  converge  toward-  Hi- 

Person:  that    anyone    wilfully  rejecting  the 

religion    so    offered    was    rejecting   the  only 

Person,    and   the    only    system,   which    could 

help  him  on  here,  and  make  him  acc.-ptai>le 

to  God,  or  #ive  him  hope  for  the  future  that 

ies  beyond  the  grave.     Thus  the  claim  was 

.-nade   that    Je>us    Christ,    >prumr    from    an 

)bscure  family  of  an  obscure  nation,  livinir  an 

obscure  life,  and  dyin^  the  death  of  a  criminal, 

;    as  the  personal  centre  of 

•eligion  by  the  whole  world  ;  and   this  claim 

vas    made,    too,    in     such     a    compivhen>i\  e 

«nse,  that   no  qualification   whatever  of   the 

lennB  offered  was  possible.      The  first  atta«-k 

vas  naturally  apiinst  the  bare  facts  on  which 

his   Christian    theory    was    grounded.     The 

ews  averred   that   Christ  was  a  mere  man. 

hat  Ho  had  died   as  ordinary   men   die.   and 

hat  nothing  had  since  happened  to  >ho\v  that 

Ie  was  more  than  an  or.iniary  man.      II.  n<  .• 

he  Apostles  w.  re  >ent   f.irtii  into  the  world  as 

•iine.™-*  to  these  fundamental  facts  of  <  'hris- 

.anity,  ('specially   to   the    fact   that    Christ's 

rxmtaneous    Koiirreetion    from    the    d- 

ie  third  day  alter   Hi>  ( 'rui-itixion,  and    His 

ibiequent   a>cent    into  heaven,   proved   Him 

1  mere   man,  but  (J"d;   and,  as  it  was 

mnd  after  a  time  that   the  facts  could  not  1  e 

isproved,   so    the  attempt    In  di>pio\v   them 

its  gradually  mveu  up. 

Then     there     appear     to    have    sprung    up 
•yeral  rivals  to  tin-  lVr>oM  ,,n  wh..>e  account 
.in   of    universal   faith  and    un 

•  rdinir   to   our   Lord's 

vii  predictions  that  men  would  ari.-e  >ayimr, 
.nist."  and  that  "false  <  Ihrists "  would 
ad   away   the   disciples   of  the   true. 
h  leaders  are  mentioned  in  th. 
'",  that  i-  Theiidas  and  .ludas  twho  claimed 
3  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
.  by  the   .Few.  Gamaliel  [Acts  v.  3(j]  ;     ' 
'  her.  tlie  .Few  for  whom   St.  Paul  wa> 
Mistaken   by  the   Roman   governor  of    ' 
at    Jerusalem   [Aotl    \\i.  -'iS].      The    I 
tender   led   a  larire   multitude  out    of 
city  in   the   year   55,  and   is  said   to 
n   able   to    work   some   of    tho>e   fal~e 
md   won  lers'1    which   the    Lord    had 
dse    Chii>t-  "   should    have 
1  do.      H     promised  his  followers  that 
would  «r<>  with   him  to  the  Mount   of 
'hey  should  see  the  walls  of  .Jerusalem 
:»    at    his    command  ;     but     Felix    led 
••-rtin>t   him.    put    him    to    flight,    and 
number  of  hi- 


"  And  he."  says  Josephus,  "  was  only  one  of 
many  like  him.  who  arose  about  that  time  to 
mi.-lead  the  people." 

Among  such  false  claimants  to  a  Divine 
mi.— ion  were  also  Simon  Mairus,  Menander, 
and  Dositheus,  of  whom  the  first  seems  to  be 
the  type,  as  he  was  also  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  He  was  born  a  Samaritan,  as  were  the 
other  two,  but  educated  in  Kirypt,  pro 
bably  at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  imbued 
with  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Oriental 
philosophy.  He  irave  out  tint  he  was  the 
it  power  of  <iod,"  not  denying  alto- 
irether  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
but  claiming  a  still  nearer  place  to  the  (iod- 
he.-id.  Tradition  declares  that  he  was  able 
to  work  miracles,  and  his  name  of  "the 
;n  "  probably  indicates  as  much.  Of 
his  conflict  with  8t  peter  at  Sun  iria  an 
•;nt  is  g-iveii  in  Acts  viii.  H  --J 1  ;  and 
an  account  is  "hen  |,y  eccle>ia-tical  his 
torian- of  a  still  later  encounter  at  Pome.  l;\- 
i  that  Simon  bad  carried  his 
imitation  of  Christ  so  far  that,  at  last, 
piomi>'d  hi>  disciples  he  would  ascend  to 
heaven  in  their  si^ht  from  the  Capitol,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  the  miracle.  St.  Peter  prayed 

'••d    that     he    would    defeat     the     n 
natural    devices   of    Satan,    and    after    Simon 
had  risen  S  sh«.i-  from  the  earth,  he 

fell  down  and  was  killed.     Of  .Menander  little 
orded,    but     it     is    distinctly     said    of 
Dositheus  that  he  claimed   to  be  the  Me->iah, 

hiirh  prie>t  of  the  .1 
ivourinir  to  apprehend  hjm  in  con-., 
quence.  he  fled  to  a  cave,  and  there  miserably 
p-ii-hed.  Claimimr  a  Divine  origin,  and 
Divin.'authority,  and  supporting  his  claim  bv 
the  •  :  preternatural  pow.  r.  Sim«.ii 

-  the  tVjie  Of   those    "false  Chl.- 

who  tried  to  suppress  (lie  reliirion  of  the  true 
•andiiiir  in  some  similar  relation  to  Christ 
.t  which  was  held  towards  Moses  by  the 
•;m  mairicians.  [SIMOXIAXS.] 

Familiars. 


FamillSts  «>r  ••Family  of  Love."-  A 
wliieh  arose  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.      It  was  founded  by 
an  Anabaptist,  named  Henry  Nicholas,  a  m.tivo 
of  Amsterdam,  who  had  become  implicated  in 
the  insurrections,  and  tied  to  Kmden  in  1 
From  thence  lie  came  to  Fuirland   during  the 
ici-n  «,f  Ldward  VI.,  and  in  1 ."».").")   h.'  .-tailed 
this  sect.     Their  f  nets  were  that  there  is  no 
true  knowledge  of  Christ  except  in  their  com 
munity,  and  that  u  Moeea  is  the  prophet  of 
hope,    and     Christ    tlie   prophet    of    fasti  . 
i-  Henry  Nicholas  the  prophet  of  love.    They 
-  xtivme  Antinomians  and  immorality 
.  ••!•>-  common  amoiiir  them.     Thi- sect    i's 
often    confused    with    that     of     David     .Foii- 
[Joins.  I )  \\ID\\\  ho  trass   Dutch  AnaKapr'sf, 
with  whom  Nicholas  was  intimate.      The  | 
was  at   first   popular  in    Lnuland,    but   they 
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soon  began  to  be  considered  dangerous,  both 
to  civil  order  and  to  morality  and  religion,  BO 
in  1560  Uueen  Elizabeth  ordered  an  investi 
gation  into  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  the 
proclamation  issued  "against  the  sectaries  of 
the  Family  of  Love."  Severe  measures  were 
also  taken" against  them  under  James  1.,  ami 
the  sect  disappeared. 
Fanaticism,  Fanatics  [Lat.  fanum, 

"temple"].— A  t'anatir  was  originally  one  who 
spent  his  time  in  assisting  in  the  services  of 
the  temples,  so  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  all 
worldly  employments.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to  one  whose  zeal  in  religious  matteis 
is  allowed  to  outrun  his  judgment,  and  who 
works  himself  into  a  state  «>f  excitement  which 
he  believes  will  be  pleasing  to  God.  As  a  rule, 
fanaticism  is  a  kind  of  monomania,  produced  by 
a  diseased  imagination.  In  ancient  times  the 
diviners  of  oracles  were  known  as  fanatics. 

Farel,  GUILLAUMB,  born  in  1489  at  Gap, 
in  Dauphinv.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and 
became  professor  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le 
Moine.  In  1521  he  was  invited  to  Meaux  by 
the  Bishop  Briconuet,  but  was  expelled  thence 
with  other  Reformers  two  years  later,  and 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
(Ecolampadius.  Here  a  similar  fate  awaited 
him,  probably  brought  about  by  Erasmus, 
and  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards 
to  Switzerland.  At  Zurich  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwingli,  and  travelled  in 
various  parts,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  which  he  established  at  Geneva 
in  1532.  Calvin  settled  there  three  years 
later,  and  both  were  expelled  in  1538.  Farel 
preached  subsequently  at  Neufchatel,  Metz, 
and  Gorze,  in  which  latter  place  he  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  in  1543  by  the  troops 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Farel  fled  in 
disguise  to  Mbmpelgardt,  where  he  carried 
on  his  labours.  He  also  preached  the  Re 
formed  doctrines  at  his  native  town,  Gap. 
He  died  at  Neufchatel,  Sept.  13th,  1565.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  theological  works. 

Farmer,  HUGH  \b.  1714,  d.  1787].— A 
learned  Dissenting  minister,  for  forty  years 
at  Walthamstow,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  lecturer  in  the  City  of  London. 
His  writings  display  great  originality  of 
thought,  as  well  as  learning.  The  principal 
are  three  treatises  on  [1]  Our  Lord's  Tempta 
tion,  in  which  he  contends  that  that  event  was 
internal  and  subjective  ;  [2]  on  the  New  T>  ifo- 
ment  Demoniac*,  holding  that  these  were 
persons  afflicted  with  mental  and  physical 
diseases;  [3]  On  Miracles,  contending"  that 
they  are  absolute  arguments  of  a  Divine  in 
terposition. 

Farnovians.— The  followers  of  Stanis 
laus  Farnovius  or  Farnowski  [died  1615],  a 
Pole,  who  separated  from  the  Lutherans  in 
consequence  of  his  Arian  opinions,  though 
he  declared  that  Jesus  ought  to  be  wor 


shipped.     His    followers,    however,    becan 

m»re  .-ind  ni<>re  rationalistic,  and  linally  denii 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.     [SOCIMAXS.] 


Farrar,   ROHKHT,    Bishop  of  St. 

one  of  the  1'rotestant  martyrs,  was  horn  pro 
ably  in  Yorkshire,  in  tin-  reign  <>f  Henry  VI 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education 
Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford,  and  w 
made  a  canon   of  St.  Mary's  College.  \\-hii 
was  then  in  high  n-pute,  because  Krasmiis  h 
studied  then-  :   Farrar  took  his  degrees  thr 
in  1526  and  1533.     In   1535  he  accompani 
Bishop  Barlow,  who  was  sent  by  Henry  VII 
as    Ambassador   to    Scotland.       Hi-   \\a>    afti 
wai'U  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  of  h 
Oswald's,  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  surrender 
to  the  commissioners  at  the  time  of  its  dis> 
lution  in    1540,  and  had  a  pension    arrant 
him  of  .1100  per  annum,  which    In-   r.-ign 
on    his   promotion  to  the  See  of  St.  Davi> 
H--  wa>  one  of  the  first  persons  in  tin-   U: 
vcisity  of  Oxford  to  embrace  Protestantism 
this     was    mainly     through     the     intlm-i 
of   the   Rev.    Thomas    Garrol,  ..f    All    II 
lows,  Honey  Lane,  London,  who,  being 
active  promoter  of  the  doctrine  of  tin-  Bi 
and  the  Reformation,  was  aft-  -rwanU  bun 
at  Smithlield,  in   1541.     Dr.   Farrar  be  -:i 
one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains,  and  followed 
example  in  marrying;  this  was  alleged  a. 
crime  against  him  by  his  enemies  in  Mar  I 
time.     He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  a  j 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  in  April,  1547,  v-J 
appointed    one    of    a  body   of    visitors   ; 
preachers   sent  throughout  the  kingdom 
royal  authority  for  the  better  reformation 
religion.     He  was  made  Chaplain  to  the  1 
tector,    the  Duke  of  Somerset,   and  by  H 
appointed   to   the  Bishopric  of   St.  Davi  | 
he  was  consecrated  Sept.  9th,  1548,  by  Crann  I 
assisted  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  «  j 
Holbeach,   Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  tin-  Ar 
bishop's   chapel  at  Chertsey.      He  was 
first  bishop  consecrated  on  the  bare  noir.i  jj 
tion  of  the  Sovereign.    -Troubles  awaited  1   i 
on  the  very  entrance  of  his  bishopric  ;  Thoi  • 
Young,  the  precentor,  and  Rowland  Merr 
one  of  the  canons,  had  been  appoint 
mi>sioners  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See, 
they  had  taken  advantage  of  their  situal 
to  strip  the  cathedral  of  its  plate  and  01 
nn-nts,  and  to  appropriate  to  their  own  prh  '•' 
n>e  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  tli* 
they  had  also  put  the  episcopal  seal  to  sev  Ij 
Brants   without   the  King's  authority. 
bishop  hearing  of  this,  issued  his  commis    - 
to  his  chancellor,  for  visiting  the  chapter   » 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  diocese  ;  the  chano 
drew    up  the    commission   in  the  old   f'   • 
which  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge    ' 
King's    supremacy,  and    this     eircumst; 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  those  whose  (  *.j 
duct  was  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,    ' 
only  to  disobey  the  commission,  but  1 
the  Bishop  of  criminally  designing  to  set  > 
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he  Pope's  authority  in  opposition  to  the 
{ing's.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 

he  Bishop  was  first  obliged  to  go  to  London 

0  answer  these  accusations,  which  consisted 
.f  fifty-seven    charges,    most    of    them    ex- 
remely  frivolous  as  well  as  malicious;  then 
ie  was"  sent  to  the  assizes  at  Caermarthen,  and 
iterwards   taken   back  to   London  and  im- 
•risoned   in    the  Tower.     His  imprisonment 
irevented  him  from  paying  his  dues  to  the 
Jrown,  us  he  could  not  receive  his  revenues, 
nd  this  was  aft- -i  wards  laid  to  his  charge  as 

further  crime.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  his 
•atron,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  kept  in 
.rison  till  the  death  of  Kdward  VI.,  and 
,-hen  Mary  eanie  to  the  throne  charts  were 
Tought  again>t  him  very  different  from  those 

.»or  which  he  had  previously  been  confined. 
)uring  the  year  1.V>1  he  appears  to  have  b.  . -n 

•  ither   in   the    To\\vr  or  the   King's  Bench, 

1  company  with  many  who  were  imprisoned 
.'hile  change-  w.-n-  making  in  the  A-  t  i.f  Pal  - 

.  ament,  toeiialde  the   Papi>t>  to  put  t<>  death 
hose  who  would   not   submit    to  the    Pom  m 
•ihurrh.      On   .Fan.  'JStli,   I  •'>•">.">.  ('arlinal  1'ole, 
ii-   I'op.-'s    Pe-ite.  granted   a    commission  to 
rardiner,    Bi>hop  of    Winchester   and    Lord 
.'hancellor,   and   other    bi>hop>,   to    >it    upon 
ad    judire.    according   to    the    laws    revived 
gainst  heretics,  all  such  mini>t«  is  and  oth«  is 
t  s  were  in  prison  for  here>y.      (hi  the  30th 
•ishop  Farrar  appeared  before  them,  toj 
ith    Taylor,     Bradford,   and    Saiind.  i 
fb.    4th     he    was    again     called     In-fore    the 
•mniissioners,    but     r«  tu-imr    t"    r-  tract    his 
pinions,   he   was   in  the  coin>«-   <,f    t«-n    days 
•nt  down  to  his  own  dioce-e   in   Wales  to 
3COndemned.      (  )n  Feb.  'JUth  he  was  brought 
3fore   Dr.   Morgan,  his  successor  as  Bi>hop 
:'    St.    Davids,    in    custody    of    the   sheriff, 
ho   delivered    him    o\.  r    to    the    officers   of 
•ie    ecclesiastical    power.       <  >n    March    4th, 
?ing  called    airain    before    Dr.    Morgan,    he 
led    a    copy    of   the   articles    exhibited 
rain>t  him,  instead  of  which  he  was  required 
sub-crihe  to  the  following  tenets  of  Rome: 
]  That    marriage    in    a    priest    is  unlawful  ; 
]  that  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
mtiation  ;  [3]  that  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory 
criticu  for  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  [4]  that 
?    meral  councils,   lawfully  as>embled,    never 
i    dnor  can  err;  [G]  that  hope  and  charity, 
'  \c—  than  faith,  are  nece»ary  to   justitica- 
)n ;  and  [6]  that  all  men  are  bound  to  abide 
'  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     To 
ese  articles  the  Bishop  refused  to  subscribe, 
.d  at  his  next  appearance   he   delivered   a 
•itten  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments  on 
;:>jects.    -imilar    to    that    which,    with 
'.joper  and   others,    be   had  signed  on  May 
(l   in    the    preceding    year.       On    \Vedm-— 
y,    March    13th,    he   appeared    again,    and 
ing  demanded  whether  he  would  renounce 
s,  he  appealed  from    1  >r.  Morgan,  as 
incompetent    judge,    to    Cardinal     Pole. 
,  enraged  at  this,  proceeded  to  pro 


nounce  the  definite  sentence  against  him,  ar. 
a  heretic  excommunicated,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  to  be  put  to  death  by  burning 
in  the  tire.  On  Saturday,  May  30th,  1555, 
the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  in  the 
market-place  of  Caermarthen,  the  Bishop  sus 
taining  the  torments  of  the  fire  with  wonder 
ful  constancy  and  patience. 

Farse.  —  The  term  used  for  the  vernacu 
lar  amplification  read  between  the  verses  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  were  read  in 
Latin,  and  then  each  verse  was  paraphrased 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned. 

Past.—  Strictly  speaking,  this  signifies 
total  abstinence  fiom  food  and  drink  for  any 
given  period;  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  signify  abstinence  t'roin  particular  kinds 
of  food,  particularly  tlesh  meat,  and  some 
times  it  express  s  abstinence  from  certain 
tsures  not  unlawful  —  in  a  word,  .«//'- 

nnt. 

Fasting  was  practised   by  the   heathens  of 

'    old,    and   also    by    tin-    .I«-\\s.      The    latter,  in- 

i.  had  only  one  ta>t  in  the  year  pre>crih.  d 

by  the    I^iw  ['>•        1.    .     \\i.  29-34J,  but  there 

are  many  voluntary  fa>tin-s  m«  ntioned  in  tho 

com>e  <it  the   sacr.  d  hiMory.      In  the  days  oi' 

our  Lord  there  wa«  much  luting,     Th«  re   is 

im  re.-i,rd  of  His  having  commanded  it,  but 

in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
the  practice,  and  we  know  that  the  Apostles 
\iii.  -J  :>;  \i\.  -2'.\  ;  xxvii.  0  ; 
•J  Oar,  \i.  .">  ;  xi.  '27].  But  the  ah.-ene.-  of 
express  Scriptural  commands  on  the  subject 
has  ruled  Anglican  practice  s,,  far  as  this. 
that  the  Church  of  Knuland  has  not  laid 
down  set  rules  Mich  as  are  laid  down  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  C..n>«-.|ui-ntly, 
while  the  KnirlMi  Prayer  Book  notes  .  \- 
pressly  what  are  ''days  of  t'otinir  or  ab-tin- 
there  are  no  directions  at  all  what 


food  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  but  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  consciences. 

[Seethe  Homily  n/i    I-'usf'ntiJ.}        Ill   the   n-ilTM   of 

;  Eli/abeth  eating  of  Holi  on  fi>h  days  'i.r.  W.-d- 
iie>days,  Fridays,  and  Sat  urdays)  was  forbidden 
by  >t.itute.  It  is  very  common  in  old  parish 
registers  to  find  an  entry  that  "A.  B.  re 
ceived  a  licence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent."  Tho 
contention  that  fasting  is  advantageous  in 
respect  to  bodily  health  is  probably  to  a  great 
extent  true  in  part  icular  circumstances.  How 
far  it  is  also  advantageous  as  an  aid  to  devo 
tional  feelinir  is  a  question  which  is  much 
discussed  by  Protestant  theologians.  Whilo 
many  contend  that  it  is  a  L-reat  help  to  si  It- 
dix-ipline,  others  maintain  that  habitual 
temperance  is  far  more  beneficial;  that 
mortification  beyond  this  has  a  tendency  to 
disturb  the  healthy  relation  between  body 
nnd  mind,  and  to"  excite  the  imagination. 
But  the  M-ttinir  aside  of  seasons  like  Pent  for 
m  ll-«  \a  initiation  and  special  prayer  has  tho 
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sanction  of  past  ages,  and  the  example  of  some 
of  the  holiest  of  men.  That  such  an  ob 
servance  of  seasons  has  been  common  among 
members  of  the  Church  needs  no  proof,  and 
there  have  been  also  Nonconformist  writers — 
like  Doddridge,  for  example — who  have  borne 
testimony  to  its  usefulness.  The  following 
vigorous  protest  against  the  too  frequent 
neglect  of  fasts  is  from  a  well-known  mem 
ber  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  High  Church  " 
school  in  the  Anglican  Church:  — 

"The  Church  of  England  has  appointed  two- 
sevenths  of  the  year  as  days  of  Fasting  or 
Abstinence,  but  their  widespread  neglect  is  a 
reminder  of  Prince  Bismarck's  saving,  'Bri 
tannia  metal  is  to  say  one  thing  and  do  an 
other.'     The  Ember  Days  are  well-nigh  for 
gotten.     The  close  connection  pointed  out  by 
our  Lord  between  prayer  and  fasting,  if  evil 
spirits  are  to  be  cast  out,  was  forgotten  when 
the  Day  of  Intercession  for  missions  to  the 
heathen,  originally  appointed  in   1872  on  an 
Ember  Day,  was  moved  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Andrew  in  the  following  year,  though  by  the 
recent  change  to  St.  Andrew's  Eve  we  have 
been,  though  too  apologetically,  reminded  of 
that    connection.      Many   individual   efforts 
have  indeed  been  made  during  the  past  fifty 
years  to  remind  Church  people  of  the  duty  of 
fasting.      Archbishop   Longley   once  refused 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  Court  on  a  Friday. 
Bishop   Hamilton   religiously    observed    the 
Ember    Days.     The   present   Archbishop   of 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  have  more 
than  once  pleaded  for  the  observance  of  the 
Ember  Seasons,  pointing  out  their  suitable 
ness  for  intercession  for  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work   of  the  Church.     The   late 
Archdeacon  Freeman,  as  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  used  to  urge  upon 
candidates  for  ordination  the  practice  of  re 
fusing  all  invitations  on  Fridays,  saying  how 
he  and  his  family  had   done  this  for  years, 
and  had  found  the  benefit  of  having  one  quiet 
week-day  for  religious  uses.     But  these  wit 
nesses  have  been  too  few.     There  are  fewer 
clerical  dinner  parties  on  Friday  than  there 
were;  but  many  clergymen  who  call  them 
selves  High  Churchmen  have  no  scruple  in 
going  to  tennis  parties,  or   balls,  or  giving 
school-treats  on  that  day.     One  of  the  chief 
contributions    of    Dr.    Pusey   to   the    Tracts 
for    the    Times    were   his    tracts    on   Fasting 
Nos.  18  and  66.     In  the  second  of  these  he 
points  out  that  retirement  from  social  enjoy 
ment  is  a  part  of  fasting,  and  that  fasting  *is 
a  most  important  part  of  spiritual  discipline. 
As  to    vigils,  fasts,  and   days  of   abstinence, 
his   judgment  is,  that   the  'English    Church 
does  not  mark  any  difference  between  them ; 
and  he  counsels  generally  such  an  amount  of 
self-denial  in  all  matters  as  each  individual 
can  bear,  avoiding  ostentation  and  censorious- 
ness,  though  not  being  ashamed  to  confess  by 
his  acts  his  obedience  to  the  Church     During 
thesu  thirty  years  High  Churclimanship  has 


become  in  a  measure  popular;  but   i>  tliui 
the  same  spirit  of  discipline,  of  humble,  due- 
thoughtful  resolution,  that  there  was  titty  ( 
forty  years  a u-or     There  have  been  instanc. 
of  extravagance,  and  we  have  learnt  tin-  us, 
ful  caution,  that  while  fasting  is  intended  1 
subdue  our  passions,  it  is  not  intended  to  in 
pair  our    strength  of  body    or   mind;  but 
must  be  a  real  self-denial  if  \ve  would  be  tn 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christ,  Who  ha.-  join. 
almsgiving,    prayer,  and   lasting  t«iMher 
part  of  the   righteousness  which   He   tau»' 
His    disciples.      The    clergy   are    bound 
teach    the    laity    to    fast    by    their   rxampl 
Meditation  is  doubly  useful  in  these  times 
activity  and  excitement.     And  the  ol 
of  fasting  days  cannot  hut  increase  the  oppa 
tunities  for  reading,  which  is  so  necessity  } 
the  cleigy.  that    their  teaching  may  he  de< 
pointed,  and  definite.      Lastly,  the  oh-  i  van 
of  Friday  would  teach    the  people  the   tr 
spirit    of  the   observance  of   Sunday,    win 
cannot  be  more  happily  described  than  by 
phrase  used  in  a  public  notice  in   tl. 
Milan,  whereon  St.  John  Baptist  Day,  18f- 
beinu  a   Sunday,    the  custom  of  cloving   t 
sh"ps  on   every  Sunday  was  by  comni"ii   c« 
sent  hi -gun  'for  the  iV.-tal  repose  of  the  Lor, 
Day.'  " 

Fasting  Communion  is  compul-ory 

the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  an   extr'ei 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  also  ded; 
that  "if  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  anythii 
it  is  the  necessity  of  receiving  this  Saciain. 
fasting."     The  following  quotations  an-  fr< 
a  tract  issued  by  the  English  Church  Union  : 
"In  the  third  century,   certain   ]>ei>ons  w 
were   afraid   lest   the   smell  of   wine  in  tJ 
morning  should  betray  them  to  be  Christia   j 
adopted  water  instead,  and   thought  to  ma 
up  for  this  compromise  by  a  second  celeb 
tion  in  the  evening  with  a   mixed   cup,  a 
justified    themselves    by   reasoning    that    < 
Lord  offered  the  mixed  cup,  not  in  the  moi  I 
ing,  but  after  sujijier.      St.  Cyprian.  howev 
utterly   repudiated   the   idea   that  our  Lor    I 
timeof  Institution  was  any  pre.-cdent.  •(  'hri 
he  >  iid,  '  mu.-t    needs  offer  at    the  evening 
the  day,  that   the  very  hour  of  the  Sn-ril 
mi<:ht  indicate  the  setting  and  evenii, 
vorld.    .    .   .   But  iff  <-rl<hrtite  Hi'    Itt-Mirrci't 
of  the  Lord  in  the  )ii<>rn\n<i.'1     This  differei 
between  the  original    Institution  of  our  L< 
and   the  practice  of  His  followers  i-  .  v< 
where  acknowledged.    St.  Cn^ory  Na/ian. 
says,  '  He  delivered  the  Paschal  M\>tcrv 
His  disciples  in  a  guest-chamber   and  at 
supper,  ?/'r   in   trnijili-s   mid  l><  fnr<'  supper? 
Augustine  (ad  Januar]  :   '  It  is  as  clear  as  < 
that   when    the   Apostles    first    received 
Lord's  Body  and   lllood  they  did  not  rett 
fa.-ting.     Ought    it,  then,  to  be  a   matter 
reproach  to   the    Catholic  Church   that   1 
Sacrament    is  always   received  fasting  :      1 
from  that  timet  it  seemed  good  to  th«    H 
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Ghost  that,   for  the   honour  of   so  great   a 
Sacrament,  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  should 
enter  the  Christian's  mouth  before  other  food  : 
whence  it  is  that  this  custom  is  kept  through 
out  the,  world.     And  though  the  Lord  gave  it 
after   ineat,   yet  the   brethren   ought  iiot   to 
assemble    to    receive    that     Sacrament     after 
dinner  or  supper,  nor  mix   it   up  with  their 
is  they  did   whom  St.  Paul  reproves 
and  corrects.    For  our  Saviour,  in  order  more 
,  y   to  recommend   the   depth  of   that 
Mystery,  wished,  as  He  was  truing  away  from 
Ills  disciples  t<>  His   l'a>sion,  to  tix  it  in  their 
:iid  In -arts  as  His  last  act.     And  He 
left  no  direct imi  as  to  the  future  order  of  its 
reception,  in  order  that   He  might  reserve  it 
for  tiie  Apostles  to  settle,  by  whose  instru- 
vern  the  Church.   For 
uid  Il«-  bidden  that  it  should  be  alw 
jeived    after   other  food,    no    on.-,     1    hrlieve, 
.vould  Jiavc  altered   that  custom.'     St.  Chry- 
iOstom   (ud   Ci/ruiC}.  in   his   f.  rvid   way,  gives 
..he  tone  of  tin-  age  in  which  he  lived  on  this 
.mbject.        \Vii--n     accused     of     giving     tin 
Eucharist  to  per.-oiis  who  were  not  la-ting 
'  If  I   have   d..n.-   any   such  thing,'   says  he, 
let  my  name  be  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of 
nshops,  nor  he  inscribed  in  the  book  of  the 
)rthodox  Faith,  since,  1,,  :  if  I  have  done  any 
uch  thing,  ( 'lirist  also  will  cast  me  out  of  lli- 
vingdom.'     And  though  St.  Chrysostom  in- 
imates  that  if  lie  be  .-still  jm-s.-l  «.n  this  point 
ve  could  at  any  rate  appeal  to  our  Lord's  first 
nstitution    in    d.-fi-nce   of   himself,    y.-t    it    i> 
idy    as    an    .  \  •  ption    t«.    hi.-    gi-ni-ral    nil.-. 
Therefore.'    urges    l>r.   .l.-rt-my    Taylor,    'it 
le   that    tin-  (  'hurch  took  up 
r  he  custom,  and    therefore  those   who 
•ssly  do  jij-evaricati-   it    shall   bear  their  o\\n 
urden,  and  are   best    r.-prm.-d   by   St.  Paul's 
•ords,   "we  have   no    such   custom,  nor  the 
hurches  of  Cod.'"      Tin-  UUtii  canon   of  the 
oun.il  of    cir:h:»ge,  397,  forbids  unt'asting 
•lebration-  except  on  Maundy  Thur-  : 
pu.-t  prandial  mas.-e>  f«r  d<  ce.-ised  relations. 
:.'•    Maundy  Thursday   exception    was   with- 
•awn  by  the  _.'ih  canon  of  the  Council  in 
|    rullo,  692." 

ast    this  it  is  only  light  to  quote  tho 
.oat  recent   authoritative  Anglican  utterance 
i  the  subject.     Archbishop    I',-  as  u,   in  his 
•iinary  charge   [188,)],   writes  as  foil- 
Ijet   us   not   corrupt    reverence    into    super- 
:    ition  by  a  fierce  insistence  on  Fa-ting  Coin- 
union.     In   itself  it  is  a  natural  and  pure 
I    nn  of  reverent   devotion  for  those  capable 
it,  always  remembering  that  it  is  a  means 
:tn  end,  and  that  if  it  spoils  temper,  health, 
home-peace,  it  is  spoiling  religion.    It  was 
-toinary    with    the    old    Evangelical    school. 
'd  with   peis  ,n-  of  old-f  ishioned  piety  long 
tore  them,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  com- 
"t.     In  health,  and  at    reasonable  hours,  a 
.'litness,    a    clearness,  a    disengagedn 
lh  it.      I'.ut   I  see  now  the   insistence  on    it 
idually    depriving   delicti"   pel  sons   of  the 


Eucharist  for  long  periods.  I  see  it  dividing 
the  clergy,  and  making  some  unwilling  to 
attend,  and  some  unable  to  receive,  at  the 
only  eucharistic  gatherings  possible  for  their 
brotherly  intercourse.  I  see  some  clergy 
falling  into  idle  habits,  and  wasting  the 
morning  hours  of  Sunday,  in  order  to  be 
able  '  to  take  a  late  celebration,'  as  it  is  said. 
And  if  these  sights  startle  us  with  at  least 
apparent  reminders  of  certain  Divine  re- 
monsirances,  the  awe  of  them  deepens  as  we 
conneet  them  with  contemporary  phenomena. 
"If  materialism  in  various  shapes  outside 
the  Church  alarms  many  as  a  tendency  of  the 
age,  we  have  read  and  noticed  but  little  if 
we  do  not,  with  the  earliest  Fathers,  perceive, 
and  with  the  1,  \ers  verify,  the  fact 

that  within  the  Church  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  roi  i ,  -ponding  and  correlative  tendency. 
And  so  it  proves.  There  is  a  materialistic 
tone  and  temper  about  certain  denunciations 
and  directions  which  are  published  among  u>. 
Materialists  might  point  to  them  (if  they 
thought  it  worth  their  while;  to  show  that 
the  identification  of  spirit  with  matter  is  not 
so  novel  a  doctrine.  If  <  'hristian  priests  even 
remotely  assist  that  issue  (and  this  assistance 

not  appear  to  be  so  \eiy  remote),  one  of 
the  Church's  redemptions  will  be  marnd 
unawares  from  within.  But  do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood.  True  CBTerenoe  and  true 
self-discipline  will  not  cease  to  long  for  and 
to  use  every  hint  by  which  we  can  help  them 
to  -ret  further  from  self  and  nearer  to  Cod. 

:i,g  ( 'ommunions  would  not  06*86,  tin-urn 
the  utmost  contrary  to  materialism  were 
t  niirht.  The  sick  would  not  go  without  their 
< 'oiumunions  it  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  humbly  followed.  And  that  use 
it  niu-t  be  remi  mbeivd.  ha-  probably  never 

lived  any  apostolic  or  sub  -  apostolic 
custom  "  [p.  97]. 

Fatalism. — The  doctrine  of  irresistible 
Qfl  WSity,  not  as  the  result  of  the  inevitable 
:lor,  Mich  as  Hobb.-s  contended 
lor  M  doei  the  modem  atheist,  but  as  the  re 
sult  of  Hi-  arbitrary  power.  It  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  extreme  or  logical 
form  of  ( 'alvini>ni,  which  triumphantly  quotes 
the  text  about  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
p.-tter,  and  bids  men  not  cavil  at  tin-  in 
ible  will  of  the  Supreme.  But  it  reach, 
completeness  in  the  calm  submi>-ivene>s  to 
fate  which  marks  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mahometans.  [Ei.i.i  i  ION  :  EKKK  WILL.] 

Fathers.     This  name  of  Father  is  given 

to     those      early     Christian      bi>h..p*      whose 

writings  have  been   handed  down    through  all 

the    Church,    and    are    still    quoted. 

Their   worth  lies  in   the  insight  they  give  us 

into   the   laws  and  uses  of  the   Church    in   the 

eai-lv  a-'-s,  and  in  the  statements  of  their  ideaj, 

|  point-  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Feast.     [ HOLY  DAYS.] 
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Feastings  of  the  Jews  were  more  than 
ordinary  preparations   of  meats   and   drinks, 
for    the    entertainment   and    good-fellowship 
of    friends    and    acquaintance.      The    extra 
ordinary    and   more   liberal    kind   of    ent.  r- 
tainment,    by     way    of   feasting,    was    called 
"  Mishteh,"  from  their  free  drinking  at  such 
times.     And  there  was  also  a  kind  of  feasting 
in  which   they  made  merry  together,  eating 
the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices.     In    these 
greater  feasts  there  were  ceremonies   prepaia- 
tory,  which  were  chiefly  "  Salutation,"  either 
by  words,  as,  "The  Lord  bless  you,"  or  "Peace 
be  upon  thee,"  or  by  asking  each  other  of 
their  welfare  ;   or  else  by  gestures,  as    pro 
strating  the  whole  body  ;  but  most  commonly 
by  an  ordinary  kiss.     The  second  preparatory 
ceremony  was  washing  the  feet,  which  was 
the   office   of  the  meanest    servants   in    the 
family.     The  third  ceremony  was  pouring  of 
oil  upon  the  head,  and  thus  Christ  reproves 
the  Pharisee  that  invited  Him,  for  not  anoint 
ing  His  head.    After  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  master  of  the  house,  sitting 
down  with  the  rest  of  his  guests,  took  a  cup 
of  wine   in   his   hand,   and   thus   began   his 
thanksgiving,    which   we    call    grace   before 
meat :   "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
which  createdst  the  fruit  of  the  vine."     After 
this  blessing  of  the  cup,   the  master  of  the 
house  took  the  bread,  which  he  lightly  cut, 
but  not  quite  through,  in  order  that  he  might 
break  it  more  easily,  and  holding  it  in  both 
his   hands,  he  blessed  it  with  these  words : 
^Blessed  be   Thou,    O    Lord    our  God,   the 
King  of   the   world,    which    bringeth   forth 
bread  out  of  the  earth."      Which  done,  the 
master  broke  the  bread,  and  distributed  it  to 
every  one  that  sat  at  the  table,  and  then  they 
began  to  partake  of  the  dishes  that  were  pro 
vided.     At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  somebody  for  him,  gave  thanks 
again,  after  this  manner  :  "  Let  us  bless  Him 
who  has  fed  us  of  His  own,  and  by  Whom  we 
live ; "  and    then    all    the   guests    answered, 
"  Blessed  be  He  of  whose  meat  we  have  eaten, 
and  of  whose  goodness  we  live."  Which  done, 
he  that  began  proceeded  with  a  "  Blessed  be 
He,  and  blessed  be  His  name  :  "  [1]  For  their 
present  food ;  [2]  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
servitude;    [3]  for  the  covenant  of   circum 
cision  ;  [4]  for  the  Law  given  by  Moses.   Con 
cluding  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  have 
mercy  [1]  on  His  people  of  Israel ;  [2]  on  1 1  is 
own  city,  Jerusalem ;  [3]  on  Sion,  the  taber 
nacle  of  His  glory  ;  [4]  On  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  David,  His  anointed ;  [5]  that 
He  would  send  the  prophet  Elias  ;  and  lastly, 
that  He   would  make    them    worthy    of   the 
days  of  Elias,  and  of  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.     Which  done,  a  grace-cup  went  round 
the  table,  blessed  after  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  beginning.     Besides  the   daily  sacrifices, 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  perpetual  weekly 
feast,  and  observed  with  as  much  strictness 
Mini  religion  as  any  other  festival.     The  first 


day  of  every  month  (which  was  lunar   witl 

the  Jews  ,  was  also  a  holy  day,  and  called  tin 
"New  Moon."  They  had  live  other  M.lenn 
festivals,  which  were  celebrated  every  y.-ar 
As  for  their  posture  at  table,  it  is  apparen 
that  it  was  the  same  as  with  the  Koinans ;  tha 
is  to  say,  lying  or  leaning  upon  couches  rounc 
a  round  tanle  as  de-cribed  by  K/ekid  ;  when 
he  says,  "Thou  satest  upon  a  stately  bed 
with  a  table  prepared  before  it."  And  th 
cu>tom  of  pulling  off  their  shoes  implies  th 
antiquity  of  the  same  custom. 

Feasts  of  Charity,  or  Agapae,  wer 

held  at  tixed    times    in    the   early  days  of  th 
Christian   Church,    when    Christians    n 
gether  for  a  common  meal.    They  were  pro 
bably  held  on  the  first   day  of  the  week,  an> 
were  provided  by  the  richer   members  of  th 
Church.      The  food   consisted    of    bread   an 
wine,  meat,  milk,  and  fruit,  but  varied  accord 
ing  to   the  means  of    the  ^m->ts.      Doth  me 
and  women    attended  the    feasts,  though  the 
sat    at   different    t.ibl*  s.    and    in   the  eour-e  < 
the  meal  a  special  loaf  and   cup  wero  ble-se 
and  passed  round  in  commemoration  of  th 
Lord's    di  ath.      The  meal    was    followed  h 
prayers,    exhortations,    and    explanations   <. 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  by  the   salutation  < 
holy  kiss.     At  first  these  feasts  were  a 
blies  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  but   in   time.  , 
social   distinctions   began   to   reassert   then 
selves,   they    became   either    banquets  for  tl 
wealthy,  or  distributions  of  food  by   the  rit 
among  the  poor.     Another  cause  which  led  1 
their  falling  into  disuse   was  that  Christiai 
began  to  build  or  set  apart  places  of   worshi]  i 
and  would  not   use  them  as   mere    r«  feci<.ri. 
whereas  hitherto  they  had  used  the  same  roo 
for  dwelling-place    and   church.      Attempt 
were  made  later  to  revive  the  ancient  custoi 
and  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  his  sist>  i   .Monit 
frequenting  the  a:rapa>;  but  these  efforts  h; 
no  last  ing  effect,  and  for  a  long  time  the  on 
trace  of  the  feasts  was    in   th"  dedication  t'e 
tivals  of  churches,  at  which  times  agapa;  co 
tinned  to  be  held  as  late  as  the  sixth  centun 

Featly,     DANIEL,      ]>.!).      [15S2-HJ4.") 
rector  first    of    Limbeth,  then  of  Acton.     1 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of   Divines 
1643,  and  was  the  last  episcopal  member  wl 
remained  in  it.     He  wrote  [1]   Tin    1> 
'/i/>(,  or  the  Anabaptists  ilm-kt  <in<l  plunged  or 
In  ml  inn!   furs    nf    n    ili^/mtn/ <<»i  in    Xunthicarl 
[2]   Myxtirn  rtaris,  a  set    of   sermons  on  ha: 
texts;  [3]  a  book  on  Private  J_>crnttnn. 

Fees. —  Ecclesiastical  fees  may  he  diviiL 
into  two  main  divisions  : — [1]  Those  p  ,  •, 
to  the  clergy  ;  [2]  those  payable  to  diocest   I 
officials.     [1]  Of  fees  payable  to  the  clerg  I 
what  are  called  "  surplice  fees  "  form  the  nu 
part  ;  they  are  fees  paid  to  the  incumbent  f 
performing  certain  offices  of  the  church  f 
individuals;    in  their  origin  these   fees  we 
quite  voluntary,  but  long   and   immemori     i 
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custom  has  now  made    them  obligatory.     In 

the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Langton  it  is 

,'d,  "We  do  firmly  enjoin  that  no  sacra 

ment  of  the  Church  shall  be  denied  to  anyone 

upon  the  account  of  any  sum  of  money,  nor 

shall  matrimony  be  hindered  therefor  ;    be 

cause  if  anything  bath  been  accustomed  to  be 

i  by  the  pious  devotion  of  the  faithful, 

we  will  that  justice  be  done  thereupon  to  the 

churches  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  after- 

:i'l  tlit-re  is  a  similar  law  as  to  burial. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that   no  fee  can  be  lawfully 

demanded  tor  //(,///  /*'////  />•///,  nor  for  the  regis 

try  thnvof    [:;.')    A:     3«i    Viet..    C.    3ti.    an    Art 

obtained  by  tin?  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  set 

\  at  rest  all  doubts  on  the  subject]. 

for  .I////-/-/////,-  depend  upon  special  cus 
tom  "I  i-i'-b  parish,  and  tin-  obligation   to   pay 
such    fees    is    enforced   by    <>  A;    7    Will.    IV., 
This  Act  also   gives    power   to    the 
bishop  of  tin-  diocese,  when  marriages  are  per 
formed    in    licensed   chapels    or  churches,    to 
i  a  part  or  the  whole  ,,t'   such  fees  to  the 
lini.ster  and    clerk    of  Mich   chapel,  with   the 
of   the    incumbent    and    clerk  of    the 
Kirish  church.     By  3  and  4   Viet.,  c    •)(».  the 
onsents  of  the  saiil  incumbent  and  clerk  were 
10  longer  ii'  cessary.     I'.y  the  Act  of  Will.  I\'., 
in  the  i  over  a 


«riod  not.  exceeding  one  yen.  i>  the  sum  of 
d.ng,  and  sixpence  addition  il  for 
very  additional  year,  and  the  sum  of  two 
hfllinga  and  sixpence  f,,r  every  singl.-  cer- 
ificate." 

tor  CliiirrJ,,)!'!  <>f  //"»,//«•//.—  The  rubric 

The    woman    who   coim-th  to  irive   her 

hanks  must  oiler  accustomed  olierin«.rs."      In 

.  i    .\  •  /          .    s-  >tt,  in   the   ye  u-    IT'-'S, 

om  was  recognised  as  established,  but 

he  amount  was  no-  !••  at  law. 

:or  Itiirlnlx  depend  upon  tile  particular 
.ml  eust.im  of  each  parish.  In  cases 
the  churchyards  have  been  closed,  and 
established.  the  cemetery  company 
ire  bound  by  law  [10  &  11  Viet.,  c.  65, 
*ec.  52]  to  pay  a  certain  sum  prescribed  in  the 
Vet  to  the  incumbent  and  clerk  of  the  parish 
'rom  which  a  body  i>  brought  f«>r  burial  in 
.he  consecrated  part  of  the  cem-'tery.  In  th" 
jase  of  a  cemetery  provided  by  a  borough, 
•he  council  of  the  borough  have  power  to  tix 
he  fees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
>f  the  diocese. 

In  >ome  cas  -s.  tin-  vestries  have  had  to 
)lace  prohibitory  fees  on  the  burials  of  non- 
•arishioners,  in  order  to  preserve  the  parish 
hurchyard  for  the  use  of  the  pari.shion.-rs. 
3y  59  George  111.,  c.  134,  the  power  of  tixin^ 
he  amount  of  foes  was  vested  in  the  Ec- 
flesiastical  Commissioners,  with  the  consent 
f  the  vostry  and  the  bishop  of  the  dioceee. 
fees  were  often,  in  olden  times, 
lassed  under  tin-  head  of  altara-e.  because 

i'-y  belonged  to  the  prie<t  by  reason  of  the 
\\»  (obventio  altaris)"  [Phillimore].  They 
i'e  also  term.  '.I  o'b\  cntions.  The  ineum!»ent 


of  a  parish  is  also  entitled  to  fees  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  and  gravestones,  in 
church  or  churchyard,  and  for  the  construc 
tion  of  vaults  for  burial. 

[2]    Fees  payable  to  the  diocesan  officials. 
P.y  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  the 
fee  for  Ordination  was  not  to  exceed  sixpence  ; 
and  by  canon  35  of  the  year  1603,  the  fee  is 
not  to  exceed  ten  shillings  ;  but  for  the  letters 
testimonial  of  ordination  under  the  bishop's 
seal,   extra   fees  are   payable,  on  the  ground 
that  tlb  s.    are  no  part  of  ordination,  but  are 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  clergy.     The 
fees  payable  by  the  clergy  at  ordination  and 
on   other    occasions,    to   the    otlicials    of    the 
dioc.  s.  .  \v.-re  tixed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
b  I'.'th,   is.;:*.      A.  .....  rding  to  this  order, 

clergy  pay  £2  la.  at  ordination. 

/•"K  <>/t  Inxtirntion  are  fixed  by  an  Order  in 
Council  of  July  24th,  18f>7,  under  Act  1  A;  2 
Viet.,  c.  100,  at  €7  13s.  ud.,  and  f..r  Induction 


£1  8s.  [I-'or  other  f.-c>  p  av.iM-  •.  M6  Kl 
i  HI  us  and  TlHTHi.]  I1'(|r  li<-ence  to  a  per 
petual  curacy,  the  fee  is  U  l  (.i>.  Fee  for 
licence  to  a  curacy  is  Ills.,  in  addition  to 
stamp  duty.  For  licence  of  non-residence 
L8*.,  plus  stam[)  duty.  I'nder  the  order  of 
.Maiv)i  l  nth.  IM'I'.»,  the  following  fees  were 
tixed:  .  Foi-  r<  Mirnation  of  a  Itenefice.  tl  Is., 
paid  to  the  bishop's  secretary;  for  visitations 
of  bishops  and  archdeacons,  ISs.  ;  for  00016' 
(•ration  of  cliurcb  and  chui  vhyardv  12  guineas  ; 
for  burial  ground  alone,  \0  guineas. 

The  fees  payable  by  the  clergy  at  institu 
tion  are  recoverable  by  monition  and  seques 
tration.  The  most  important  A«'ts  dealing 
with  V  ••  -  tie  1  \  2  Viet.,  c.  106,  A:  :jo 
\-  :;i  Viet.,  c.  1 

Felicissimus.  -  l~l]  A  scliismatical 
deacon  of  the<  hurch  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century.  He  was  appointed  by  Novatus  with 
out  St.'  Cyprian's  consent,  and  opposed  himself 
to  the  epi.--i.pal  system  of  government,  which 
St.  Cyprian  upheld.  During  the  Decian  |ier.s.-- 
cution.  and  the  absence  of  St.  Cyprian, 
I-'elicissimus,and  live  other  prie-t-  like-minded 
with  himself,  joined  with  the  persecutors  of 
the  Christian-.  He  persuaded  the  presbyters 
to  readmit  the  lup**  to  Communion  befnn- 
they  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
penance;  and  this  being  forbidden  by  tin- 
prelate  on  his  return,  Felicissimus  and  his 
party  a>semble<l  and  formally  excommunicated 
nim  and  all  others  win.  did  not  adhere  to 
their  views,  and  chose  Fortunatus  as  their 
bishop  [Easter,  2">1].  Felicissimus  endea 
voured  to  uain  the  support  of  Cornelius, 
Bishop  of  Koine,  but  failed;  the  Novatian 
controversy  having  just  broken  out  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  making  Cornelius  and 
St.  (  Vprian  natural  allies. 

[2]  A  confessor  at  Carthage,  imprisoned 
I  with  Rogatianus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Decian  persecution.  It  was  to  these  two 
that  St.  Cyprian  wrote,  exhorting 
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them  to  take  care  of  his  flock  in  his  absence, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops  Caldonius 
and  Herculanus,  and  whom  he  commissioned 
to  excommunicate  the  schismatic  Felicissimus. 
Their  festival  stands  in  the  Roman  niartyr- 
ology  on  Oct.  26th. 

Felicitas,  ST.,  was  a  Roman  lady  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
seven  sons.  Her  influence  in  Rome  was  so 
great  that  the  heathen  priests  petitioned  the 
Emperor  that  she  might  be  imprisoned. 
Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  under  which 
emperor  she  was  persecuted,  some  saying 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  sonre  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Governor  of  Rome,  Publius,  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  recant  by 
working  upon  her  feelings  as  a  mother ;  but 
she  refused  even  to  beg  for  her  children's 
lives,  still  less  for  her  own.  The  governor 
then  caused  her  and  her  sons  to  appear  before 
him  publicly,  and  when  she  still  per.-ist.'d  in 
her  refusal  to  sacrifice  'to  the  gods,  ord-  red 
her  to  be  struck  on  the  face.  He  then  turned 
to  the  boys,  and  asked  each  separately  to  re 
nounce  his  faith  and  so  escape  martyrdom, 
but  they  one  and  all  remained  steadfast. 
They  were  sent  to  prison,  waiting  the  Em 
peror's  orders.  He  decreed  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  religion, 
and  be  executed  by  different  methods.  The 
eldest,  Januarius,  was  beaten  with  whips 
loaded  with  lead;  Felix  and  Philip  were 
killed  with  clubs  ;  Silanus  was  thrown  head 
long  from  a  high  place;  and  the  three 
youngest— Alexander,  Vitalis,  and  Martial- 
were  beheaded.  Felicitas  was  kept  in  prison, 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  at  length  she 
too  was  beheaded. 

Felix  I.,  Pope  and  martyr,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth.  He  succeeded  Dionysius,  in  269. 
His  first  act  was  to  depose  Paul  of  Samosata 
[SAMOSATA,  PAUL  OF],  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
had  founded  a  heresy  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sabellians,  and  to  set  up  Domnus  in  his 
place.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  written 
a  letter  to  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
stating  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarna 
tion.  He  was  murdered  in  274,  in  the  Aure- 
lian  persecution,  after  having  himself,  as  it  is 
said,  buried  342  martyrs. 

Felix  II.— When  Liberius,  in  355,  was 
banished  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  condemna 
tion  of  Athanasius,  the  Arian  party  made 
Felix  Pope.  A  petition  was  soon  brought 
forward  for  the  recall  of  Liberius,  and  the 
Emperor  Constantius  proposed  that  the  two 
should  hold  the  See  jointly.  But  the  Romans 
refused  to  allow  this,  so  Felix  was  compelled 
to  retire.  His  fate  is  unknown.  Some  hold 
that  his  adversaries  killed  him,  others  that  he 
rebelled,  and  others  that  he  died  in  seclusion 
at  Porto. 

Felix  III.  succeeded  Simplicius  I.  in 
483.  He  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  assisting  in 


ill.'  first  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  Acacius,  the  Bishop  ol 
Constantinople,  being  a  1'avoiirt-r  of  thl 
MONOI-HYSITKS  [q.v.J,  persuaded  the  Kniperoi 
'/.(•no  to  issue  the  HEXOTICON  [q.v.],  and  de 
posed  tin-  I'.ishop  of  Alexandria,  setting  uj 
IVti-r  Mnn^iis,  one  of  the  sect,  in  his  place 
The  depo>,-d  bishop  appealed  to  Rome,  so  Fcli? 
sent  two  bishops,  Mi  •.-sinus  and  Vitalis,  t< 
order  his  restoration.  The  legates  were  cor- 
rupted  by  bribes,  and  did  not  fulfil  their  trust 
whereupon  Felix  called  a  council  of  seventy- 
seven  bishops  at  Koine,  and  e.\communic;itei 
Aeacius,  Peter  Mongus,  and  the  1- 
'1  his  caused  a  schism,  which  was  not  healei 
till  S1U.  Felix  died  in  4H2. 

Felix,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Xantcs  in  the  sixth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  am 
noble  family.  He  was  born  at  I  Purges  in  513 
was    ordained   priest    in   .VI 0,  and    was  < 
Bishop     of      Nantes     after     the     death    o 
Kumiless,  in  550.     He  assisted  at   the  thir 
( 'ouncil   of    Paris  in   ,").") 7,   and  on  his    ntur 
home  endeavoured   to   enforce  the  disciplin 
that  was  <1< -creed  by  the  Council.    When  Kin 
Clothaire   took    Nantes    in   .">(>(),  he    made    th 
Hi.-hop  governor  of  the  town,  which  p<»t   h 
held  until  the  Kind's  death,  and  then  r.  - 
in    order  to  be  able  to  give  himself   nj>  to  hi 
proper  work.      II.-  was  piv.-.-nt  at  the  Comic 
"1  Tours  [.")(!(»].  and  the  fourth  Council  of  Pari 
[57.'*].      At  the  latter  ( 'ouncil  he  had  a  disput 
with  Archbishop  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  dt 
scribes  him  as  careless  and  boastful,  andstatt 
that  if  Felix  had  been   Bishop  of  .Marseille 
the  Egyptian  ships,  inst<  ad  of  bringing  oil  an 
spices,  would    have   only    transported    thitlu 
paper  on  which  the  Bishop  could  wi  ite  again* 
the  good  men  of  his  time.   Fortunatus,  Bisho 
of    Poitiers,   describes   in    one  of   his    i 
Felix's  great  success  in  converting  tlu-Saxoi 
round  him.      Becoming   dangerously  ill,  h 
nominated  his  nephew  Burgundianus  as  h 
successor.    But  Gregory  declared  the  nomin; 
tion  to  be  irregular,  and  refused  to  consecrat 
him.    Felix  died  in  584.    His  day  is  July  7tl 

Felix,  ST.,  of  Xola,  in  Campani; 
lived  in  the  third  century.  Having  bee 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  01 
dained  reader,  exorcist,  and  la>tly  prie.-t,  b 
.Maximus,  Bishop  of  Xola.  During  the  pei 
secutions  of  Decius  and  A'alerian,  Maximi 
was  forced  to  retire  into  the  deserts,  wlii 
Felix,  who  had  stayed  behind,  was  sei/e< 
carried  before  the  magistrate,  and  throwi 
loaded  with  chains,  into  prison.  During  tl. 
night  it  is  said  that  an  an^-el  set  him  tree.  ai. 
sent  him  to  Maximus.  who  \\axlying  in  a  fiel 
full  of  thorns.  Felix  found  some  grapes  amon 
the  thorns,  which  he  pressed  and  gave  to  th 
Bishop,  who  revived.  Felix  then  took  hii 
on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  hack  to  Nol; 
where  he  remained  concealed  in  his  house  ti 
Deeius's  death,  in  2'>1.  When  he  reap  pea  re 
the  heathens  were  greatl}  incensed  again.1 
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him,  so  he  again  hid  himself  for  six  months, 
till  the  storm  was  over.  After  Maximus's 
death,  all  wished  to  elect  Felix  bishop,  but  he 
refused  the  promotion,  and  persuaded  them  to 
choose  Quint  us.  while  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quietude.  The  date  of  his  <b -,-ith 
is  not  accurately  known,  some-  placing  it 
in  256,  and  sonic  ten  years  later.  He  was 
noted  for  his  «_rn -at  charity,  ol'ten  exchanging 
his  only  good  coat  for  beggars'  rags  in  the 
street.  A  great  many  miracles  wen-  said  to 
have  been  done;  at  his  tomb.  His  festival  is 
kept  on  Jan.  14th. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Troves,  lived  at  tin-  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  11-  \v  is  con-ecrated  in 
386,  by  a  synod  of  Ithaciaii  bi>hop<,  or  fol 
lowers  of  Ithacius,  who  had  made  himself 
notorious  by  persecuting  the  Priscilliaiiist-. 
The  rest  of  the  Catholic  bishops  refuv 
recognise  Felix  as  properly  consecrated,  aa  the 

ceremony  had  been  performed  by  sehismatic>. 
and  shortly  afterwards,  when  Ithacius  had 
been  depo>ed  by  a  Council  convened  by  St. 
Ambrose  at  .Milan,  they  ivlu-  ,  ive 

Felix  into  their  communion.     This  took  ] 
about   the    year    :>',»s.  ami    he  accordin-i 
signed   his  bishopric,  and  retired  to  a  mom  — 
tery  wliich  he  had  liimseii' founded  near  Ti  • 
and  where  he  died  two  or  tin.  iter. 

Notwithstanding    his    belonging   to   a    party 
with    which    the    principal    Catholic    bi>hop> 
refused    to   communicate.  hi>  name  is   entere  1 
int  in  the  calendar  f..r  .March  'JGth. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Urge],  in  ( 'at  ilonia,  with 
the  co-o])eration  of  Flipandus.  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  was  the  originator  of  the  theory  of 
Adoption,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
tiny.  They  atlirmed  that  Clni>t  as  to  His  Di 
vinity  was  truly  the  Son  of  (iod.  hut  that,  as 
man.  He  was  the  Son  of  (iod  in  name  and  by 
adoption.  The  i-e. -t  grew  very  quickly,  and 
a  Council  at  Narboniie  and  a  Synod  [7l»'2]  at 
Piatisbon  were  called  to  confute  it.  Charlo 
niamie  \\as  pn  >.-nt  at  Kat  i>boii,  and  called  upon 
Felix  to  abjure  hi>  error,  which  at  last  ho 
wa-  persuadeil  to  do.  Tliey  did  not  trust  him, 
however.  MI  he  was  sent  to  Koine,  where  he 
the  renunciation  of  his  opinions  on  St. 
Peter's  tomb,  and  was  allowed  \<.  return  to 
Spain.  Before  he  had  been  then:  long,  he 
again  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  Vharlemagne 
culled  upon  Alctiin  to  formally  refute  the 
errors  of  the  Adopt  ionics.  >()  a  Council  was 
called  at  Frankfort,  at  which  Felix  and  his 
books  were  condemned.  The  condemnation 
\\a-  i-ep-ated  at  Friuli  in  7!'ii,  at  Koine  and 
atAix-la-Chapellein799.  At  the  latter  Council 
lit.1  argued  with  Alcuin,  was  convinced,  and 
,  made  an  orthodox  confession.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Frjjvl.  but  went  to  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  818. 

Fell,  JOHN,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  Dean 
<>f  Christchureh,  was  born  at  Sunning  well, 
"ear  Ahiiiirdon.  in  Berkshire.  He  was 
admitted  to  < 'hristchurch,  where  he,  took  the 


degree  of  Master  in  1643,  about  which  time 
he  carried  arms  for  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  ensign.  He  became 
a  clergyman,  and  was  deprived  of  his  prefer 
ment  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648.  He 
continued  at  Oxford  during  the  Common 
wealth,  and  had  a  private  congregation  of 
1  loyalists,  to  whom  he  ministered  in  ac 
cordance  witli  the  now  forbidden  Litur-y. 
At  the  I;,-M- -ration  he  became  Canon,  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Christchurch,  besides 
being  one  of  Charles  II. 's  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  In  1675  he  became  Bishop  of 
< >xford,  and  died  in  1(»S''..  II-  was  very 
charitable,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  and  greatly  promoted  the  buildings 
and  pnvilege>  of  the  I'niversity.  He  \va>  a 
good  classical  >cholar  and  philologist.  His 
chief  works  were: — Tin-  l.ifr  »t'  !>>-.  //,/,//- 

I!>  f/iuiisiu        n,l        ]-'.jJtfi(nlit,il 
Tfnnilff    7/0/////.W,    MII/IIII  tliHt-ti  /(.»/>.    etc. 

Fellowship. — A  foundation  in  a  college, 
awarded  by  examination.  The  /•',//„//•  is  en 
titled  to  a  .-hare  of  the  revenues  and  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  his  college,  and,  if  lie  be 
in  holy  order>.  to  presentation  to  one  of  the 
livings  attached  thereto.  Formerly  all  f.  1- 
low.-hips  i-ea>e«i  on  marriage  :  l-ut  of  late  this 
rule  has  been  much  relaxed,  and  now  nearly 
all  -olle-  perial  rule>  of  their  own 

I  irding  them. 

Feltham,  o\vtx  [t.  ir,io,<7.  1678].—  The 

author  of    lln«>'  .  Moral,  J'ulidnr/ ;   a 

work  which  has  gone  through  many  edition^. 
Little  i.->  known  of  his  life. 

F^ne'lon,    FiiAxgois  DE  SALIONAC  DK  \.\ 

MOTHI  .  was  born  in  Perigord,  1661, died  171;">. 
He  was  early  destined  for  the  ministry,  and 

made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that 
before  he  \\a>  eighteen  'he  was  called  on  by 
his  ur.de,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  to  preach 
before  a  learned  assembly  in  Paris;  but 
f  aring  lest  the  praises  bestowed  on  him 
should  cause  vanity,  he  was  sent  for 
leveral  years  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  where  he  pa»ed  his  time  in  devo 
tional  exercises,  and  at  length  took  orders  in 
lt>75.  In  loss  he  was  made  director  of  an 
institution  in  Paris  for  female  converts  to  the 
h'omaii  faith,  and  while  here  he  publi.-hed  his 
lirst  work.  1><  /'  E<In<;tt\<,n  >1>  .v  l"dl<  .v,  a  very  well- 
known  book  in  this  country.  He  formed  a 
friendship  with  Bossuet,  who  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV..  who  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  unite  the  Churches  of 
France;  by  him  Fendon  was  >.  nt  to  1'oitou, 
in  1685,  to  convert  the  Protestants.  He 
refused  a  military  escort,  preferring  to  use 
only  the  arms  of  the  I'-ibl..  In  1689,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  King  tutor  to  his  heir- 
apparent,  the  young  Duke  of  Iliirgundy,  a 
task  which  he  di>diarged  most  faithfully, 
striving  to  prepare  tue  mind  of  his  pupil  for 
the  real  business  of  life,  and  impressing  on 
.  him  the  futility  of  all  earthly  glory  and 
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power  which  was  not  founded  on  the  gn  at 
principles  of  justice  and  truth.  In  1694,  the 
King  presented  him  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Yalery,  which  he  renounced  the  following 
year  on  In  -in  g  made  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
Just  at  this  time  began  the  controversy  about 
(,>i  II.TISM  (q.v.),  which  afterwards  brought 
about  his  disgrace.  In  1687  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
(Juyon,  whose  piety  and  exemplary  lift- 
seemed  to  have  blinded  Fenelon  to  the  prac 
tical  consequences  of  her  doctrines.  At  first 
Madame  de  Maintenon  held  her  in  favour, 
but  she  was  persecuted  by  Bossuet,  and  at 
length  the  protection  afforded  her  by  the 
former  was  withdrawn.  Bossuet  required 
Fenelon  to  condemn  her  doctrines,  but  instead 
of  this  he  published  a  book  called  Mdjcinu-s  des 
saints  stir  la  Vie  Interieure,  which  was  a 
dd'cnce  of  some,  at  least,  amongst  the  doc 
trines  of  Madame  Guyon.  Bossuet  answered 
this  by  publishing  a  rival  treatise,  Explication 
des  Maxinies  des  Saints,  which  was  received 
with  universal  approval,  while  his  opponent's 
work  was  loudly  condemned.  The  King, 
already  irritated  by  what  he  thought  were 
censures  on  himself  in  some  of  Fenelon's 
works  of  fiction,  ordered  that  his  book  should 
be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  of  whom  Bossuet  was  one. 
Fenelon  refused  to  accept  him  as  judge,  and 
the  work  was  then  sent  to  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  delayed  his  reply  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last,  in  1699,  came"  a  decision  con 
demning  it.  Fenelon  at  once  submitted,  and 
signed  a  renunciation,  but  it  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him.  Bossuet  was  touched  by  his 
meekness,  and  would  have  sought  a  recon 
ciliation,  but  Louis  XIV.  was  just  then 
specially  irritated  against  him  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  Telemaque.  This  had 
originally  been  written  for  his  pupil,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Fenelon  had  given  it 
to  an  amanuensis  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  it 
for  the  prince,  but  he  treacherously  made  a 
duplicate  copy,  which  he  published  without 
the  consent  of  the  author.  The  King, 
suspecting  that  some  passages  in  it  were  a 
satire  on  his  court,  was  furious,  and  the  book 
was  suppressed  in  France,  and  Fenelon  was 
forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  his 
late  pupil.  He  retired  to  his  own  diocese, 
and  there  led  a  quiet  life  till  his  death  in 
171").  Fenelon  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote: — Dialogues  des  Morts,  Dialogues  sur 
r  Elinjncncc,  Directions  pour  la  Conscience  d'un 
Jioi,  Demonstration  de  V Existence  de  Dieu,  etc. 
.Many  of  his  works  were  written  for  the  in 
struction  of  his  pupil,  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
govern  with  liberal  views,  but  who  died  two 
years  before  his  tutor. 

Ferial  Days.— Days  which  are  neither 
festivals  nor  fasts — ordinary  week-days. 
The  name  has  a  curious  history.  l-'ericc, 


amongst  the  lioinan>.  WOK  holy-ilays 
"holy;"  and  /<>•/,/> />n,  "days"],  e.-pecially 
marked  by  t  he  cosat  ion  from  all  work.  Some 
were  private,  observed  by  particular  families, 
the  others  public  in  honour  of  the  ^ods.  Tims 
the  J,NjH'n-«/«i  in  honour  of  Pan  were  feria-. 
So  Were  the  .\nm/i/t(i-  >so  called  because  they 
were  kept  every  ninth  day  ,  on  which  th» 
country  people  met  to  buy  and  sell.  H.  nee 

the  deriration  oi  our  woi-d  "fair."     In  :;i»i, 

1'ope     >il\estel\    because    he    Would   Hot    call   tilt; 

days    of    the    week    as    the     .lews    did      Sah- 
batum,   1 'lima    Sabbati,  Secunda  Sabbati.  etc., 
nor  by  the  names  of  the  planets  or   tal~« 
as     the     pagans     did,     called     Sunday, 
Domini:     Monday,     Feria    1'rima  ;     Tui 
Feria      Secunda.     etc..     and     Saturday.      D;e> 
Sabbati;    and   >aid    he  called   them    Feria,  nun 
Y idxl   n    Heceuarii*  <>IH  rilm*,   wd    yund    a    ctttis 
( '/inxt in/it  ft  rcirfntur. 

Ferrar,  Ni<  IHU.AS  [//.  \W'l,  d.  1637].— A 

eler^\  man    of   the    F>tai>li>hed  Churdi, 
friend  of   Gteorge    Herbert.      1  Ie  was  ordained 
deacon  by  I*iud,  while   liishop  of  St.  Davids. 
in  16'J(>,  but  ne\t  r  proceeded  to  prie>t'>  01 
His  life  wa>  one  oi    devout   asceticism,  and  he 
devoted    his    means,    which    were    ample.    t< 
pious  uses.     His  hou>e  was  like  a  mona>iei\ 
in  which  he  scrupulously  observed  the  hours 
sleeping  on  the  noor,  and  ri>ing  at  one  in  the- 
morning.     He  pio\id«  d  a    free  M-hool   in  hi: 
neighbourhood,   and  regularly  taught  in   it 
[Life  by  Jebb  and  Mayor,  1  .<>'>.] 

Ferrar,  ROBERT.     [FARRAR.] 

Ferrara,   COUNCIL  OP.  —  Summoned  b 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in    1  IMS,  in  oppo>ition  t 
the   Council  of  Basle,  and    with    a    view    t 
restoring  union  between  the  Litin  and  ' 
Churches.   The  four  questions  pn.po-.,  d  ^ 
I.  The  Procession  <.f  the  Holy  (Jhost,  \vli«-thi 
from  the   Father  alone,  or  likewise  from  th 
Son.      II.   The  n.-e  of   leavened  or  unleav«-n< 
bread    in    the    Fmharist.       III. 
IV.  The  Supet  m.icy  of  the  Pope.    On 
of  the  plague  the  Council  was  trans:- 
Florence.     [FLORENC  E,  COTNCIL  OF.] 

Ferry  IiaW.  The  law  p-i—ed  in  I-'ranc 
under  the  iruidance  of  Jules  Ferry,  in  1875 
after  a  very  bitter  contest,  which  pn.hibi 
the  members  of  any  not  recognised  rcligioi 
association  to  be  the  teachers  of  a  publ 
school.  It  was  aimed  at  the  Jesuits,  and  h;i 
the  effect  of  cl<»>inir  twenty->even  of  the 
colleges, and  stopping  850  teachers. 
CHUBCH.] 

Festivals. — The  origin  of  these 

ancient,  as  well  amonir  the  pagans   as  ainoi 
the  Jews   and    Christians.     The    ob- 
may   be   said  to  come   naturally,  as   does  ; 
external  worship.     The  simple  fact    that  \ 
are    visible    and    mateiial     creatures     impli 
visible  worsliip,  and  the  same  object  which 
sought  by  it,  namely,  to  manifest  and  height' 
inward  devotion,   is  that  which  is  intm-i 
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by  the  observance  01  festivals,  borne  01  those 
of  Christianity  were  probably  instituted  in 
the  earliest  ages,  others  were  afterwards  added 
at  different  times.  The  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  was 
kept  holy  ever  since  the  Apo.-tles'  times. 
Vpon  this  day,  as  Justin  Martyr  observe-, 
the  Christians  used  to  meet  for  public  prayer 
and  the  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Of  the  chief 
festivals  of  the  Church  account  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings.  They  are. 
first  of  all,  these  connect. -d  with  the  principal 
events  of  the  Saviour's  life  Som-- air  ••  im 
movable  feasts,"  as  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  which 
always  falls  on  Dec.  2'>th  ;  others  are  movable. 
as  EASTKK,  and  WHITM  vm.i:.  which  depends 
on  Easier.  Tiny  are  fully  given  at  tin- 
beginning  of  the  Book  of  Common  I'rax.r. 
Then  come  festivals  of  Apostles  and  Fvan-el- 
ists,  and  of  Christ's  forerunner,  John  tin- 
Baptist.  There  is  one  in  commemoration  of 
the  Holy  An-'  Is,  Sept.  29th,  and  one  dedi 
cated  to  All  Saints.  Nov.  1-t.  Tim- 
•which  have  a  special  Collect,  etc.,  for  tin- 
Communion,  an-  Ki.i.-Li  TI  i  K  l»v\-  q.v.  .  tin- 

Others    I'.I.Ai    K-I.I    I   I  I   K     1 

The  Christian  festivals  ;nv  chirlly  designed 
for  Divine  Worship,  and  since  business  and 
labour  are  hindrances  to  this  purpose,  the.-e 

;ered  to  be  forhornr  upon  th- 
holidays.  This  la\  inir  a-ide  work  and  employ  - 
meut  with  respect  to  Sunday  was  turned  into 
a  law  by  <  'on-tantiin-  tin-  threat,  which  ivgula- 
tion  was  continued  by  succerdinir  prinees. 
However,  \\orkinir  i>  m-t  forbidden  upon 
festivals,  and  hen-  the  practice  is  not  the  same 
in  all  places.  Ann'iiL'  mai,  I  >rminir 

bodies,  festivals  are  little  ob-erve-d  except  as 
holidays.  Tin- frsi  ivals  in  the  Roman  rubrics 
are  distinguished  into  annual  festivals,  solemn 
majors,  solemn  minors,  doubles,  semi-doubles, 
and  simple^. 

The  .Mahometan  ft  st  ivals  ar"  fewer  in 
number  than  either  those  of  the  Jews  or 
Christians.  Friday  H  the  Mahometan's  day 
uf  rest,  as  being  the  day  upon  which  Mahomet 
was  born.  On  this  day  they  meet  for  public 
prayer,  and  keep  it  with  the  same  solemnity 
as  tin-  Christians  do  Sunday,  and  the  Jews 
Saturday,  praying  six  times.  wln-p-as  upon 
other  days  they  are  not  obliged  to  say  above 
five  prayers.  I'.e-ides  Friday,  they  have  tin  ir 
Ka-ter  or  Bairam,  and  two  other  solemn 
festivals;  tho  first,  called  the  Festival  of 
Sacri.'ices.  is  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  last 
month  of  the  year;  the  second  comes  up  at 
the  end  of  the  fast  of  the  month  Ilamadhan, 
and  stands  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Chevut ;  no  sacrifices  are  offered  durintr  this 
festival,  it  beini;  only  distinguished  by  some 
»  particular  prayers  said  in  the  mosques.  They 
have  also  some  festivals  upon  particular  occa- 
Bons,  as  prayers  f»r  the  prospt  rinu:  of  then 
arms,  for  rain,  or  fair  weather,  for  discharging 
tln-ir  vows,  and  in  memory  of  some  of  their 


Fetichism  or  Fetish-worship.—  The 
wardfttiik  comes  from  the  Portuguese  /rftMO, 

frifi(,-do,  "magic,"  u  charm,"  or  "oracle;"  and 
it  is  the  term  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa. 
where  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  European 
traders,  applied  to  their  religion.  The  word 
wa-  brought  into  use  in  Europe  byDeBrosse, 
in  his  work  Du  Culte  des  It'mis  latches,  pub 
lished  in  ITtiO.  The  term  ./;•/;*//;>///  maybe 
explained  as  worship  rendered  to  objects  of 
art  or  nature,  to  animate  or  inanimate  bodies, 
or  their  qualities-  in  fat,  anything  to  which 
a  magical  power  is  ascribed.  Thus  superstition 
mi-ht  cause  a  piece  of  wood,  a  horn  of  a  goat, 
a  certain  plant,  etc.,  to  become  a  fetish  in  the 
_••  who  thinks  that  it  exercises 
any  influence  upon  him.  and  then  this  fetish 
brciiinrs  his  idoL  Fetishism  is  identical  with 
a  belief  in  charms,  and  the  poor  savaire  will 
n-it  unfiequently  destroy  his  fetish  if  it  dors 
not  favour  his  w: 

Fenerbach,  Luowio  A.  [A.  isoi.,/.  is:i>]. 

—  A  Rationalist  teacher  of  (lei-many.  11* 
was  a  disciple  of  11.  -.  1.  but  forsook  him.  and 
started  for  himself  a>  a  Materialist,  holding 
that  (Jod  is  a  creation  of  the  human  intellect. 
which  forms  an  ideal  of  its  own.  His  principal 
w..rk  was  translated  by  .Miss  Evan- 
Eliot"  ,  under  the  title  .  ,  of  r/r  /•/'>•- 


Feuillans.  —  A  monastery  in  ar  Toulouse, 

founded  towards  the  end  of  tin-  sixteenth 
century  by  .lean  de  la  P.arrieiv  [ft.  l.")H.  ". 
1600]."  He  was  a  Cistercian,  ami  his  new 
was  only  a  reformation  of  the  Order. 
I'.ai-iiere  became  Abbot  oi  Keiii  1  la  us  in  \'>~\. 
There  \v  i-  much  opposition  <.n  the  part  of  tin- 

Cuteraaaa,  but  in  1580  P«»p«-  sixtus  V.  oon- 

firmeil  their  reforms  and  forljade  all  intei- 
feitn.e  with  tlntu,  and  in  l.V.»')  they  were 
formed  into  a  separate  congregation.  Nun 
neries,  on  the  same  principle,  were  also 
formed,  the  nuns  being  called  the  Ft  uillant- 

Fiacre,  ST.,  son  of  Eugenius  IV.,  Kinir  <>f 

the  Scots,  was   probably  born  about  <'><H>.      lie 

educated    by   Cojiaiius,    Hishop  of  Man, 

who  inspired  him  with  tin-  desire  of  a  .-eluded 

life.     He  went  with  his  sister  to  France,  and 

:.ved    with    great    kindness    by   the 

I'.ishop  of  Meanx,   who   entrusted   him    with 

the  erection  of  an  oratory  near  the  forest  of 

iille.      It   was  dedicated    to   the    Virgin 

Mary,  and  became  a  favourite  r.  sort  of  pil 

grims.     Upon  his  father's   death  a  message 

w«fl  sent  him  urging  him  to  take  the  crown. 

but    lie   refused   to   i;  i  VC   Up   his     lite   of    >olitude, 

and  lived  at  Meaux  till  his  death  in  670.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  name  is 
amodated  with  many  miracles  Supposed  to 
have  b.  en  wrought  by  him  both  before  and 

after  his  death. 


,     JOHANV     OOTTI.TF.H     [k.     1702,    rf. 

1814].—  A  metaphysical  writer,  a  disciple  of. 
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Lessing,  whose  first  theories  involved  the 
principle  that  by  "  God  "  is  meant  the  Moral 
( iovernment  of  the  World— that  in  this  sense, 
and  in  this  only,  the  belief  in  God  is  true  and 
needful.  Later  in  life  he  approached  Christian 
views.  His  Destination  of  Man,  Wity  toirardx 
the  Blessed  Life,  etc.,  were  attempts  to  formu 
late  views  and  convictions  for  himself  con 
cerning  Christianity,  and  he  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  realise  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
code  of  morals.  How  far  it  was  a  symbolic 
presentment  or  historic  fact  he  never  seems 
entirely  to  have  settled.  He  had  been  an  en 
thusiastic  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  this  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
movement  of  his  mind.  Ho  was  continually 
at  work  upon  the  inquiry  —  what  was 
needed  to  make  him  free,  to  enable;  him  to 
fulh'l  his  destiny  ?  And  this  inquiry  led  to 
a  conviction  that  he  needed  a  true  God,  one 
who  was  not  evolved  from  his  own  mind, 
but  who  was  above  him.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  inconsistency.  He  could 
only  answer  that  he  must  have  what  he  re 
quired,  and  could  not  do  without  a  personal 
Lord.  And  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his 
life  was  the  best  attestation  of  his  earnestness, 
and  of  the  path  by  which  he  was  being  more 
and  more  guided  towards  the  eternal  Truth. 
He  died  in  a  career  of  brave  self-devotion,  of 
pestilence  caught  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  on  the  battle-field.  His  son, 
Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte  (d.  1879),  was  an 
influential  Christian  teacher. 

Field,  RICHARD,  noted  for  his  book  on 
the  Church,  was  born  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert 
fordshire,  in  1561.  He  became  a  student  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1577,  from 
whence,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  ho 
moved  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where  he  became 
M.A.,  and  afterwards  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  While  at  the  University  he 
spent  much  time  in  controversy  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  In  1598  ho 
was  made  rector  of  Burghclere  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Elizabeth.  James  I.  made  him  a 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  in  1610  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Hooker, 
and  was  noted  for  his  good  preaching,  his 
learning,  and  his  powers  of  controversial  argu 
ment.  The  first  four  books  of  his  great  work 
Of  the  Church  were  printed  in  1606,  and  four 
years  after  a  fifth  appeared,  with  an  appen 
dix,  containing  "A  Defence  of  passages  of 
such  of  the  former  books  that  have  been  ex- 
cepted  against  or  wrested  to  the  maintenance 
of  Romish  errors."  He  also  published  a  ser 
mon  preached  before  the  King  at  Whitehall, 
1604.  He  died  November,  1616,  and  was  buried 
in  the  outer  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 

Fifth-Monarchy     Men.— A    set    of 

enthusiasts  in  Cromwell's  time,  who  said  that 
Christ  would  come  personally  to  reign  on  earth 
and  establish  a  "Fifth  Universal  Monarchy," 
and  that,  until  that  time,  His  saints  would 


provisionally  administer  the  civil  government, 
and  that  no  single  person  should  be  allowed 
to  rule  any  kingdom. 

Filioque  Controversy.— The  words  et 

Filio  or  cilioqut,  in  the  phrase  "  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  which 
appear  in  the  Nicene  Creed  as  it  is  us*  d 
in  the  Western  Church,  are  traced  by  some 
to  the  Council  of  Bra« -ara  in  411  ;  by  oth.  r> 
to  that  held  at  Toledo  in  589.  The  Eastern 
Church  has  always  refused  to  receive  them ; 
and  though  they  were  in-adually  adopted  by 
the  Churches  of  the  West,  yet  Pope  Leo  III. 
resolutely  declined  to  approve  of  the  altera 
tion,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  creed  without 
the  interpolated  words  to  be  en-raved  on 
silver  plates  and  set  up  in  St.  Peter's.  Subse 
quent  Popes,  however,  in>isted  on  the  inser 
tion  '.if  the  phrase,  and  demanding  ohedieiict 
to  their  mandates,  provoked  the  -n-at  M-hisn 
between  the  <  'huivhes  of  the  East  and  th< 
W<>t,  A.I),  loi  j.  For  the  Greek  Church,  as 
serting  with  truth  that  the  creed,  as  it  stand- 
without  the>e  words,  had  received  the  sanc 
tion  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  Kphesiu 
[A.D.  431],  and  < 'halcedon  [A.D.  451],  as  wel 
as  that  of  Constantinople,  declared  its  eon 
clu-ion  that,  the  insertion  was  a  depravatioi 
of  the  <  'reed,  and  a  departure  from  the  ortho 
dox  faith.  [GKJ-I.K.  <'nt  Kin.] 

Finnan,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  ; 
( 'uldee  monk  [Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  ti-VJ,  -di»  < 
661],  had  great  success  as  a  missionary  amon$ 
the  heathen  English,  and  was  ^n  uneompro 
mising  opponent  of  the  Koman  ritual  whicl 
Augustine  and  his  companions  were  desirou 
of  enforcing  throughout  Britain. 

Fire-worship.     [P.utsi  :i  .ISM.] 

Firmilian  was  Bishop  of  Ca-.m-a,  ii 
Cappadocia,  in  the  third  century,  and  a  dis 
ciple  of  (  M-iir-'ii.  He  took  a  prominent  parti 
the  Council  of  Iconium  in  'Joil,  win-re  he  an 
other  Eastern  bishops  met  against  the  Montan 
ists,  and  decreed  the  necessity  of  the  baptisi 
of  converted  heretics,  as  their  former  baptist) 
being  performed  by  a  heretic,  was  not  valii 
Pope  Stephen  I.  not  approving  of  this  d 
deprived  the  bishops  that  made  it  of  tin-i 
Sees.  Firmilian  wrote  a  letter  to  Cypria: 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  in  which  h 
speaks  very  severely  of  the  Pope.  K..IM:I 
Church  historians  have  vainly  endeavoun  d  t 
suppress  this  letter,  or  have  d.  .-lured  it 
forgery.  Firmilian  died  at  Tarsus  in  l2tiO. 

First -fruits.— It  became  a  custoi 
early  in  the  Christian  Church  to  dedicat 
the  first-fruits  to  God.  It  was  at  first  quit 
voluntary,  but  when  the  idea  became  e>tal 
lished  that  the  clergy  were  entitled  to  all  tl) 
rights  of  the  Levites.  the  irivinir  of  first  fruit 
be!_ran  to  be  considered  obligatory,  and  a 
the  Council  of  Friuli  [791]  Malachi  iii.  1"  w: 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  this.  The  first-fruits  < 
corn  and  wine  were  the  chief,  but  prescn 
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clothes,  alms,  etc.,  were  also  made,  to  be  dis 
tributed  to  the  poor.  The  amount  given 

run ::' -'I  between  one-sixtieth  and  one-fortieth. 
In  tin-  Knirlish  Church  before  the  Reforma 
tion,  tin-  Pope  used  to  (fire  English  benefices 
to  foreigners,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  the  first  year's  product'.  He  also 
made  the  patrons  force  their  cleriry  t<>  p.iy 
tin-in.  \Vln-ii  Kiim'  Henry  VIII.  declared 
himself  head  of  the-  Knirlish  Church,  lie  took 
:  :  -t-fruits  for  himself.  They  came  to 

the  Crown  until  tin-  n-iirn  of  Queen  Amu-. 
who  appli«-«l  tin-in  to  adding  to  the  small  liv 
ings,  and  thus  fi.nned  what  is  now  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

Fish.     This  was  a  very  common   symbol 

in  early  Christian  art.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  the  koman  Catacombs,  which  probably 
contain  the  oldest  Christian  monumi-nts  in 
existenee.  'I'hc  .  \ ] ilanation  of  the  tish  is  that 
K  name,  ICHTHUS,  forms  an  aer«  »t  ic, 
the  \\r>\  letters  beliii;  the  initials  of  the  wordfl 
ItMntx  ciu'ixfiix  'I i  •  "Jesus 

Chri.-t,  the  Son  of  God,  the  B 

Fisher,  JOHN.  I»i>hop  of  K<M-he>t- 
born  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  IK 
studied    at    Michael     House     (now    Queen's 
.     Camhridire.    of     which     In-     became 
master    in     11'.'").       He    was    afterwards    con- 
:id    chaplain    to    Margaret,    C««unte>s 
of    Kit  hmoiid.    Henry     VI  I. 's   mother,   whom 
iid   to    have    per-u  aded    to    f'-und    St. 
John'-   and   Christ's  Colleges,  at   < '  nuU-idtre, 
and  also  divinity  proie>s.-r.-hips  at  both    I'ni- 
versities.   I  |e  him>elf  wa>  the  tir>t  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge.     In    1'xM   he  became 
Bishnjt   of    Rochester.       When    H«nry    VIII. 

•    the    throne,    I-'i>her    was     in 

favour  until  \~>-~,  when  the  King  applied  to 

the  bishops   for  help   jn   his   divorce.      Allot' 

them  declared  in  favounxcept  Fisher.  Again  in 

lo.')4  he  alone  stood  out  airainst  Henry  in  the 

matter  of  the  Knm's  supremacy.      Sometimes 

tiis  /eal  led  him   into  mistakes,  as  in  the  cause 

of  the  Maid  of  K«  nt.  whom  he  knew  to  be  an 

.   and   yi  t    did    not    expose.       1  [,     was 

'Hind   guilty   of   trea-oii.    but    the    Kin^  did 

lot  proceed    airain-t    him    until   he    and  Sir 

Thomas   M<.n-   n- fused    to  tike   the  oath    of 

upremacy,  and   he    was    thrown    into    prison. 

'<»pe   <  lenient,   as   a    reward    for   his   fidelity, 

ent  him   a  cardinal's  hat.  which    so  ii. 

he  King  that    Fi-her  was  beheaded  on   I'ow.-r 

lill  on  .lime  -J'Jnd,   1  ."):;.•). 

Five-mile  Act,  TIM-,  pn-sed  in  ir»i;.").w;ts 
n<-  of  the  four  Acts  known  as  the  "  Clarendon 

which  were  framed  to  deprive  the 
jected  clergy  of  a  means  of  earning  their 
velibood  by  preach! MIT  or  teachinir.  It 

that  all  who  taught  sliould  take  the 
'tli  <  \  non-resistance,  and  swear  not  J<>  try 
1  make  any  alteration-  jn  Church  or  State, 
'd  that  no  Noncoiiforminir  minister  should 
•in'1  within  five  miles  of  anv  town  where  he 
>d  Ic  i  n  a  mhii-ter,  except  when  travelling. 


Five  Points.     [Dour,  SYNOD  OF.] 
Five  Propositions.     [JANSKMSTS.] 
Flabellum     Muscatorium.—  A   fan 

used  in  olden  times  by  the  deacons  to  prevent 

irnats  or  llies  falling  into  the  chalice  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was  usually 
made  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  sometimes  of 
fine  cloth. 

Flagellants.  —  The  name  given  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  a  sect  of  fanatics  started 
in  Peruida  in  I'JtiO  by  a  hermit,  and  which 
at  once  sprang  up  all  over  Italy.  The  people 
marched  through  the  streets  two  abreast,  with 
a  cross  and  banner  before  ,  with  their  faces  hid 
den,  and  bare  to  the  waist,  and  sin^inu:  psalms, 
while  they  scourged  themselves  with  knotted. 
cords  stuck  with  points  and  pins.  They  did  this 
twice  in  the  day  and  once  in  tho  night,  and 
the  penance  lasted  thirt  y  -t  hn  •»  -  days  and  a  ha  1  1  , 
in  memory  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  The 
prir-t>  were  at  tiist  favourable,  but  afterwards 
preached  airr.n-t  them,  and  they  soon  dis- 
appean-d.  I'.etwe.n  the  years  1347  and  1349 
tin-dreadful  Hlack  l)eath  vi-ited  Europe,  carry- 
inir  otl'  millions  of  people,  and  the  seel  a^ain 
.  appi  aring  tiist  in  Maudeburu'  in  the 
spring  of  lol!'.  They  soon  spread  all  over  Ger 
many,  and  then  went  further,  into  Denmark 
and  Kni^land.  The\  arranged  themselves  into 
a  regular  body,  and  marched  on  from  town  to 
town,  staying  only  one  day  in  each.  They 
were  at  first  v.  ry  popular,  but  the  people  soon 
got  tired  of  them,  and  their  unpopularity  was 
hastened  by  a  Hull  is>ue<l  by  Pope  Clemeirt 
VI.  Th.  v  hid  de-,.n,.ruted  into  hen-tic-, 
ullirniinir  that  their  blood  united  in  such  a 
manner  with  Christ's,  that  it  had  the  samo 
virtue,  and  that  after  thirty-three  days 
whipping  they  were  absolved  trom  all  guilt 
and  iMini.shment  of  sin.  In  1398  a  band  ap- 
i  at  (ii-noa.  stating  that  Christ  and  tlie 
Virgin  -Mary  had  appeared  to  them,  revealing 
that  in  order  to  save  the  world  there  mii>t, 
be  a  Flagellant  pilu't  'imaire.  but  th-  M  wen- 
Stopped  by  Honiface  IX.  They  wen-  con 
demned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  Mil, 
and  John  (ierson  wrote  a  tract  against  tin  m 
entitled,  <',,iitr<i  Sn-tum  l-l<ttj<  limit  utni. 


Flagon.  --The  vessel  in  which  the 
for  the  Holy  Communion  is  contained 
pn-vious  to  being  poured  into  the-  ehalico 
for  consecration. 

Flavel,  JOHN  [''.  KVJ7.  <i.  ir.ni].     A  Xon- 

conformist  minister.  He  was  born  in  Worces 
ter-hire,  educated  at  rniver>ity  <  'ollege, 
Oxford,  ordained  at  Salisbury,  and  appointed, 
in  the  days  of  the  Parliament,  tir.-t  incumbent 
ol  1>  j>t  f.ird,  then  of  Dartmouth,  [n  1668  he 
deprived,  and  ntired  to  Devonshire. 

1'nder  James  II.  "s  declaration  of  the  di  — 
jH-nsin^  power,  be  returned  to  Dart  mouth,  and 
refused  to  quit  his  charge  there  for  a  richer 
post  in  London.  He  was  through  life  a  i:nat 
Mudent.  and  wrote  s-veral  works,  of  which 
Sjii  ritual  mul  is  still  read. 
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Flavian,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
noted  for  his  great  piety.  He  was  a  priest 
and  treasurer  of  the  great  church,  when  li- 
was  chosen  successor  to  Proclus  in  447.  1  It- 
refused  to  make  the  customary  present  to 
Chrysaphius,  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  after  his  election,  who  in  revenge 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  See.  In 
Flavian's  time  the  Eutychian  heresy  spran- 
up,  which  he  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Con 
stantinople ;  for  which  he  was  deposed  in  449 
in  another  pseudo-synod,  held  at  Ephesus  by 
Uioscorus  of  Alexandria,  and  he  died  on  his 
way  into  exile  at  Epipa,  in  Lydia.  After 
wards,  when  the  hereby  was  suppressed,  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles.  [Eu- 

TYCHIANS.] 

Flecliier,  ESPRIT,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  was 
born  in  1632  at  Femes,  in  Venaissin,  near 
Avignon.  His  uucle,  Father  Hercules  Daudi- 
f ret,  was  general  of  the  congregation  of  the 
"  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  so  Esprit 
was  educated  here,  and  when  he  left  he  be 
came  famous  for  his  panegyrics  on  the  saints, 
and  for  his  funeral  orations,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  rival,  or  even  to  excel,  Bossuet.  He 
was  ordained,  and  became  a  tutor,  and  in 
1673  was  chosen  one  of  the  Forty  of  the 
French  Academy  in  place  of  Godeau,  Bishop 
of  Vance.  In  1685  he  went  to  convert  the 
Protestants  in  Poitou  and  Brittany,  and  on 
his  return  became  Bishop  of  Lavaur,  where 
he  only  remained  two  years,  being  translated 
to  the  See  of  Nismes,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1710.  During  his  episcopate  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  this  was 
followed  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Hugue 
nots.  Flechier  was  very  mild  and  tolerant, 
and  carried  out  his  orders  with  as  much  tem 
perance  as  possible,  so  that  he  was  beloved 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  was 
very  charitable,  and  at  his  death  left  over 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  the  poor.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  1782. 
The  chief  were  the  Lives  of  Cardinals  Ximenes 
and  Commendon,  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  Of  his  funeral  orations  the  most  famed 
are  those  on  Madame  D'Aiguillon  and  Marshal 
Turenne. 

Fleetwood,  JOHN. — The  author  of  a  Life 
of  Christ,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  last 
century,  but  worthless  as  a  critical  work, 
being  a  mere  compilation  and  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospels.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  was  assumed. 

Fleetwood,  WILLIAM  \b.  1650,  d.  1723], 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [1706]  and  of  Ely  [1714], 
a  very  learned  prelate,  and  famous  as  a 
preacher.  His  sermons  were  reprinted  in 
1854. 

Fletcher,  GILES.  A  religious  poet,  son  of 
Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  and  nephew  to  Richard 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  born 


at  Cranbrook.  in  Kent,  about  1584.  He  was 
educated  at  \\Vst  minster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  Cam 
bridge,  where  he  became  a  noted  preacher,  till 
1617,  and  then  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1623. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrati  d  for  his  poem,  Chris?* 
I'ict-tric,  which  he  published  in  1610.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  work;  its  style 
shows  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Spenser. 

Fletcher,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  the  companion 
of  John.  Wesley,  was  a  Swiss  by  birth  and 
education.  His  real  name  was  .Iran  Guillaume 
tie  la  Flechere.      He  received  his  early  ••dura- 
tion  in  his  native  place,  Xvon,  and  then  went 
for  seven    years  t«'   tin-    Academy   of   (ieneva. 
From  childhood  he  had  a  tender  conscience 
and   devout    spirit,   and    doired   to    become  a 
( 'hristian  minister ;   but  when   he  was  twenty 
his  views  considerably  changed,  and  he  sought 
a  military  career  instead.     Airainst  the  wishes 
of  his  parents,  he  went  to  Li>bon  and  enli.-ted 
receiving  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Portu 
guese  service.     He  wa>  just  about  to  sail  fo) 
Brazil    when  an   accident— the    upsetti; 
some  boiling  water  over  his  legs—  pre\ . nt. « 
him.   On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Swit/cr 
land,  but  shortly  after  set  out  for  Flat 
where  his  uncle  had  procured  a  commi»ioi 
for  him  ;   but  again  his  pi-ins  were  frust rat* 
by  the  Aix-la-Chaj-elle  terminatin 

the   war,   and   by    the   death   of    his    uncl 
Fletcher  now  determined  to  go  to  Engl 
and  after  eighteen  months  spent  in  leariiin 
the  language  at  the  school  of  Mr.  r.urchell  ; 
Hatfield,   he   became  tutor  in  the  family   o 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Tern  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  whit 
post  he  held  for  seven  years.     It  was  whi 
living  in  Mr.  Hill's  family  that  Fletcher  cam 
under  the   influences   which   determined  h 
whole  future  course.     He  was  led  by  a  CHSUE 
conversation  to  go  and  hear  the  Methodist 
and  soon  joined  himself  to  them.    The  exa< 
date  of  his  joining  is  in.t  certain,  hut  in  175 
he  was  a  member  of  one  of  their  classes.     B 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  enter  ti 
ministry,  but  having  doubts  as  to  his  own 
ness  he  asked  the  advice  of  John  Wesley,  \vh 
strongly   recommended   Fletcher's   being  o: 
dained.    Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  March  6tl 
he  received  deacon's  orders  from  the  Bishc 
of  Hereford,  and  the  following  Sunday 
ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  ar 
licensed  as  curate  to  the  parish  of  Madeie 
in   Shropshire;  this  appointment    was,   hov 
ever,  merely  nominal,  Fletcher  still  retainir 
his  tutorship  in  Mr.  Hill's  family.     He.  h 
ever,  often  read  prayers  and  preached  in  t) 
Methodist  chapels  of  London,  and  formed  t] 
acquaintance  of   Charles  Wesley  and  Whi 
Held,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  othei 
Mr.  Hill  offered  his  tutor  the  living  of  Du 
ham,  in  Cheshire,  but  Fletcher  refused  it  « 
the  ground  that  there  was  "  too  much  mow 
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anil  too  little  labour  ;  "  Mr.  Chambre,  of 
Matlt'l.-y,  was  then  appointed  to  Dunham,  and 
Fletcher  became  the  incumbent  of  Madeley. 
This  was  in  1760,  and  here  he  laboured  till 
;th  in  1785.  The  inhabitants  of  his 
parish  were  a  very  rough  class,  and  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  raise  and  improve 
them.  Fletcher  worked  hard  amongst  them, 
and  preached  in  a  fearless  manner,  often 
at  a  risk  to  his  life  from  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  his  flock.  In  1768  he  undertook  the 
nn  nt  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  College 
.  .-oca,  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  own 
parish,  and  he  roi-ncd  hi.s  presidency  in  1771 
on  account  of  the  Calvinist  conti* 

was   an   Aniiiniau    and    \Vhitti.  -Id    a 
Calvinist,    and     naturally    they     could    not 
always   act    in  harmony.     Fletcher  was   an 
Arniinian,    and    most    of    his    writ  in. 
igain-t  Calvinism  and  in  defence  of  \\ 

.    always  ^rudired   Fletcher  t<>  his  ob 

scure  parish  of  .Madeley,  and  wanted  him  to 

;ake  up  itinerant  preaching,  and  in  1773  he 

tooposed  that  Fletcher  sh"uld  sm  ,  •  .  <l  him  in 

he  direction  of  tin-   M.-tho'list  preachers  and 

•ocieties,    but    he    did     not    feel     equal    to 

he  task  ;  his  health  was  failing  him,  and  for 

i  time  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work, 

:nd  lived  abroad   for  three  and  a  half  years. 

•  •n  1781  he  married,  and  returned  to  Madeley. 

Sunday-  schools  wi-re  ju>t  being  formal  in  the 

and,  and  Fletcher  at  once  or^ani-ed  one  for 

uia  flock.      His    labours    in    his    ]>ari>h   were 

•reatly  bless.  -«1.      \V.-leV  says  that  if  he  had 

ad   physical  strength,  he   would  have  been 

he  most  eloquent   pivach'-r  in   Kn^land  ;   his 

ersonal  character  and  •  ai  n.-stnessof  devotion 

:  'ere   sermons  in  themselves.     His  principal 

'ork  is  I-'u<  t'ltcvkN  tu  A/ttn, 


FleuryfCi.Ai-nE[A.1640,rf.  1  ;•->:$],  Abbe  of 
lOO-Dieu,  writer  of  many  works,  of  which  his 
'cclesiast  ical  ///v,/r//.in  -Jo  vols.,  isthegi  . 
art  of    it  was  translated  by  I>r.   J.  H.  New- 

an    in    1SJ-J.      Fl.-ury's   work    extended   to 
U4,  and  was  continued  by  Fabn-  to  1 

Fliedner,  THEODOR,  D.B.—  Thereviv,  rof 

ie  Order  of  Deaconesses  in  Prototant  Corn- 

unions  [ft.  near  \Vi.-sbad.-n.  1NOO;  d.  1864]. 

e  was  a  simple-hearted,  pious  man,  with 

>wers  of    work,   and   skill  in  organisation. 

is  first  cure  was  at  Kaiserswerth.    His  ilm-k 

v  Mn:  1  11  ..no,  the  bulk  of  the  population 

mg  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  his  people  were 

arly  starved,  owin^  to  depression  of  trade, 

undertook  in  IsjJ  to  go  about  begging  for 

'3m,  the  iv-ult  of  which  was  that  he  gained 

arge  knowledge  of  Christian  organisations, 

spitals,  almshouses,  and  the  like,  and  of  the 

(  nt  needed  to  keep  them  alive.     This  know. 

put  to  use  on  his  return,  and  while 

made  permanent    arrangements   for   the 

lloek   at    Kai>«-rswi:rth,  he  pro- 

ded  to  arrange  wider  means  of  good.     He 

'><!   both    Am.-riea   and    the   Holy    Land, 

isted  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 


founding  a  house  of  deaconesses  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Prussia,  founded  a  Christian  hospital  with 
deaconesses  at  Berlin.  Daughters  of  the 
mother  institution  at  Kai.-erswerth  sprang 
up  on  all  sides,  and  now  the  institution  is 
established  on  a  successful  basis  nearly  all 
over  Europe.  [DEACONESSES.] 

Florence,  COUNCIL  OF.— This  Council  was 
removed  from  Ferrara,  on  account  of  an  out 
break  of  the  plague  ;  it  had  been  summoned 
by  PopeEugenius  IV.,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
.  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Fathers 
there  assembled.  The  Emperor  of  the  Fast. 
John  VI..  Pal;eologus,  and  the  Patriarch,  and 
the  most  noted  persons  of  the  Greek  Church, 
•tfcended  the  Council,  at  which  also  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  were  present.  Champions 
were  ch'».  n  on  each  side  :  on  the  Latin,  Car 
dinal  .Fui:  •  i,  and  .John,  the  Provin 
cial  General  of  the  Dominiean  ( >rder  in  Lom- 
bardy  ;  on  the  ( Jreek,  Isidore 'of  Russia  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion.  After  two  fine  harangues 
made  by  this  la-t.  on  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  GthOflt,*!]  tin-  (iiv.-ks  subscribed  to  the 
belief  of  tlie  Western  Church,  except  .Mark, 
l'.i>h..pof  Kphesus.  Aihrwards  some  other 
matter^  relating  to  Purgatory  were  deter 
mined,  and  a  union  between  the  (link  and 
Latin  <  '1  nirch  concluded;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Kastern  bishops  not  bein^  approved  by 
their  party  when  they  returned  In. me,  pre 
vented  the  agreement  from  takinir  any  rtt'ect. 
The  Abyssinian  Church  and  the  Jacobites  de 
sired  to  be  comprehended  in  this  union;  this 
was  in  14:!'.».  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Fl'-r.-ii'-e  were  -iirned  on  the  part  of  the  Latins 
by  the  Pope,  eiirht  cardinals  two  Patriarchs, 
two  bishops,  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Bur 
gundy,  ei-ht  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops 
four  heads  of  orders,  forty-one  abbots,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Troyes;  on  the  part  of  the 
kl,  by  the  F.mp.-ror,  three  Patriarchs, 
nineteen  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  dignit- 
-  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the 
lii -ad  of  the  Imperial  monastery,  and  four 
abbots.  [P.u'Ai.  SCHISM.] 

Florence  of  Worcester. — A  dm  .nid.-r 

who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  work, 
( 'lirn/iH'nn  I  '}ir<>itti-i,,-ii,,i,  beginning  with  the  his 
tory  of  the  world,  reached  to  his  own  time  (i.e. 
1118).  Another  monk  of  the  same  monastery 
carried  it  on  to  11U3.  Florence  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  royal  family  of  England. 

Florimis. — A  Roman  priest  of  the  second 
century,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
but  who  joined  Blastus  in  publishing  a  book 
containing  heretical  doctrines.  He  declared 
that  l!od  was  theauthorof  evil.  Pope  Victor 
excommunicated  Florinus  and  Blastus,  who 
nevertheless  contrived  to  gain  many  followers 
of  their  hereby.  I  renaeus  wrote  to  him,  seek 
ing  to  overthrow  his  arguments,  and  after 
wards  went  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  him ;  in  the  course  of  this  he 
reminded  him  that  Polycarp,  who  had  taught 
them  both,  had  held  no  such  herein -al 
opinions.  Florinus  afterwards  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Valentinians. 

Florus,  surnamed  MAGISTEK,  or  DIACONUS, 

lived  at  Lyons  during  the  ninth  century,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  theological  controversy. 

He  opposed  vehemently  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  as  set  forth  by  Paschasius  Kad- 
bertus.  Most  of  his  writings  were  on  the 
subject  of  Predestination,  which  he  dee-la n-d 
to  be  twofold — one  of  the  Elect  to  everlasting 
life,  and  another  of  sinners  to  everlasting 
death.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
Lyons  to  write  against  Scotus  Erigena  on 
this  subject,  and  accordingly  wrote  in  852 
his  Liber  (idrcrsits  Joh.  Scoti  crromns  d^fini- 
tiom-ft.  Florus  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Chiersy  in  849,  when  Predestination  was  the 
subject  discussed,  lit-  wrote  many  letters 
with  reference  to  the  contest  between  Ago- 
bard  and  Ainalarius,  and  other  theological 
works. 

Fo-ism. — China  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
oldest  institutions  known  in  history.  It  was 
an  ancient  nation  before  Athenian  influence 
or  Roman  conquest  began.  The  religion  of 
this  wonderful  people  has  taken  a  threefold 
form: — 1.  The  State  religion,  Confucianism 
[CONFUCIUS]  ;  2.  TAO  -  ISM  [q.v.]  ;  and  3. 
FO-ISM,  or  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  name  Fo 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Foe-t'a  =  Buddha.  It 
is  of  later  date  than  either  of  the  others,  and, 
in  fact,  owes  its  origin  to  their  failure.  One 
of  them  had  succeeded  in  imparting  form  to 
Chinese  society,  but  it  was  altogether  secular 
ist,  and  tended  continually  to  ignore  every 
thing  invisible.  The  other  was  mystic  and 
wild  in  its  imaginations,  becoming  more  and 
more  a  system  of  demonology.  It  was  while 
brooding  sadly  over  the  deficiencies  of  these 
religious  systems  that  the  Emperor  Ming-te, 
about  A.D.  60,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  a  gigantic  and  glorious  figure.  Con 
sulting  his  Ministers  of  State  upon  it,  they 
bade  him  seek  over  the  western  mountains 
for  the  interpretation.  A  deputation  was 
accordingly  sent,  which  returned  accom 
panied  by  a  Hindu  teacher,  who  brought 
with  him  a  collection  of  sacred  books  and  a 
portrait  of  Sakya-Mouni.  [BUDDHISM.]  And 
thus  Buddhism  gained  a  footing  in  China, 
though  it  has  never  displaced  the  old  religi*  .n. 
Some  monarchs  patronised,  others  persecuted 
it  as  a  foreign  religion.  But  the  growiiig 
intercourse  with  India  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Buddhism,  which  culminated  with 
the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  1368.  But 
the  transcendentalism  which  characterises  the 
Buddhism  of  India  forms  no  part  of  the  Fo- 
ism  of  the  Chinese.  There  was  probably  no 
room  for  it  in  the  matter-of-fact  worldly 
sharpness  of  the  Chinese  character.  The  only 


genuine   devotees  are   the   monks  and  men 
.lira nts.     This  rest  of  the  professors  are  ex- 
p.rted  to  confide  in  some  particular  Buddha 
to  revfivucc  the  books,  to  abstain  I'M  mi  gross 
vice,  to  support  the  monks.     The  devotees  ol 
Fo  recognise  the  excellence  of  the  Conl'uciai 
morality,  but  hold  Fo  superior  to  Confucius 
as  bring  ;m  object  of  worship.     The  distinc 
tions  between  Fo-ism  and   the  Lamai- 
Thibet  will  be  considered  under  LAMAISM  [q.v.] 
Unlike   other  forms   of   Buddhism,  Fo  -  isir 
has   no    regular,    graduated    hierarchy,    anc 
though,  as  we  have  said,  a  worship  of  F«.  i: 
recognised,   it   is    of    a   shadowy    character 
almost  impalpable.     Ethical  writings  aiv  de 
void  of    reference  to  his  personal  rule,  anc, 
there  are  no  pree.  j.ts  on  duties  owed  to  him 
When  the    Buddhist    monk   is   railed   to   hi 
d.-v.. lions  by  the  sound  of  the  wooden  bell,  h< 
utters  the  aspiration  that  "all  living  en  aturr 
may  become  enlight-  nnl;"  there  is  no  at] 
to  the  Supreme,  no  sympathy  ev.-n  will. 
in   the    struggle   against    evil.       Yrt    (  hin 
is  studded  with  Fo-ist  temples,  in   which  tli 
colossal  form  of  Buddha  and  two  attendant 
are  almost  always  seen  :  many  of  tin •>••.  how 
ever,    are    in   ruins,    and    the   offerings    ar 
most    meagre.       Flown-s    ami    prrfunn-  ar 
offered   to   him.       But,    generally    speak  in j. 
it  is  not  the  Buddha  of  India.  Sakya-Moun 
He   is   supers. -d.  <1    by    Amitahha,    or   <  tiuet 
(i.e.  "Infinite  Light"),  who  is  held  to 
more    perfect    Buddha    than    Sakya-Moun 
who  is  thought  to  have  ivtir.  d  into  d,., .p  al 
•t»ction.     To  Amitaliha,  enthroned  f,,: 
on  a  lotus,  the  Fo-ist  looks  for  deliveram 
from  evil,  and  hopes  to  enter  into  his  paradise 
The  history  of  this  change  of  deities  i- 
scure,    but  there    seems     strong    reason    t 
believe   that  the    Christian    missions  in   tl 
seventh  and  following  centuries  had  much  1 
do  with  it.      Fo-ism   is  a   flexible  creed,  an 
when  Christian  preachers — Latins,  N-  -i-riaii 
and  others — dared  to  plant  their  n 
Peking,  the  speculation  which  they  excil 
the  Chinese  mind  seems  to  have  led  to  a 
siderable  adoption  of  Christian  phra>eoli.- 
and  some  mingling  with   the  ancient  fait]    i 
The  same  thing  showed  itself  some  y.-ars  lat< 
in  the  case  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion.     8 
of  the  descriptions  of  Amitabha's  paradise  a:   i 
apparently  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  llev 
lation  [see  CJu-'mt  tint/  <>tli>r  J/'mtir*.  by  liar 
wick,    vol.    ii.,    p.     102],  only    the     ccntr 
thought  of  the    New    Testament    is  omitti 
altogether — namely,  the  primary  necessity 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  as  the  condition 
blessedness.      Thus,  whereas   faith  in   Am 
tabha  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  neirssai 
to  him  who  will  be  delivered  from  evil,  ai 
tlie  phraseology  seems  clearly  to  echo  : 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  there  is  no  hint  • 
resulting  in    r.-p.-ntanco  or  good  works:  ti 
monks  of  Fo-ism  are  said,  indeed,  to  surpa 
tlirir  pupils  in  the  puerility  of  their  si 
tions  and  the  immorality  of  their  lives. 
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Foliot,  GILBERT,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 

afterwards   of  London,   lived  in  the  twelfth 

century,   ;md  was  concerned  in  the   contro 

versy  between  Archbishop  Becket  and  Kinu: 

Henry  IF.,  siding  with  the  latter.     We  tir>t 

hear  of  Foliot  as  opposing  Becket's  election  to 

the  primacy.     Some  accused  him  of  wanting 

the  archbishopric  himself,  or  the  removal  of 

the    Metropolitan   See   from    Canterbury  to 

London.       He   was    a    pious,  austere    man, 

and  of  great  learning.     In  1164  Foliot  went 

as  ambassador  to    Rome   (while   Beek<  t 

in  exile   in    France),  to   defend  the  King's 

•,  and   to  accuse  the  Archbishop  of  re- 

.....  iiriinst   him,  and  on  his  return  to 

mil,  he  sequestered  the  archbishopric  of 

i  bury.     In  1169,  when  Becket  was  re 

call-  -1,  Foliot  was  excommunicated,  and  hud 

to  I;,  .in--  to  have  the  sentence  ri  -moved. 

:i    the    King   di-l   penance   in    1174   for 

Beck.  -t'-  murder,  Foliot  preached  the  sermon, 

in  whi'-h  hi    -iid  the  King  was  guiltless,  but 

that  liis  word>  bad  been  misinterpreted.     !!•• 

died  in  11S7. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case.—  This  was 

tli-  tir.-t    ease  tried  under  tin-   Public  Worship 
dat  ion  Act,  and  being  regarded  by  both  sid<  s. 

1  fir.-t  be- 

the  judire,  Lord   pi  nx  nice,  and  then  (lii.s 
-  iiiLr  appealed  against)   before  the 
Privy      (  'otincil.       The      "  three 
parishioners"    made  their  representation  on 

.  10th,   1S7"),  the  case  was  heard  on  • 
4th   and    .">th   following,  and    judgment    was 
n  by  lil    Peiixanco  on  leb.  3rd.     The 
natters  complained  of  were  the  following  :    - 

Tin'  use  of  lighted  candles  when  not  r-  . 
fur  |>urp"srs  of  Imht. 

*  The  w«-ariiikc  "f  nil.  ;uid  rluisuUe. 

Tli.-   mixing  of  water  with   the   S  :ioni  mental 
win.-. 

.•  of  wafer  bread. 

*  Tin-  st;m  ihu  i  ;istwu.rd  during  the  consecration 

prayer. 

Th.'  sin^ins;  the  Agnus  Dei  at' 
Commnuicating  with  one  person  only. 
A  procession  between  Matins  and  th«  Com- 

intiiu.'ii  S." 
A  procession  round  the  church    at  evening 

service. 

*  The  placing  of  a  crucifix  (with  candles)  on 

tin-  rood  screen. 

The  setting  up  of  pictures,  known  as  Sta* 
the  Cross. 


Lord  Penzance  condemned    each  of 
•oints.  but  the  incumbent  (Rev.  C.  J.  Ri  '. 
inly  appealed   upon  the  four  marked  thus.* 
e  of  these  four  waa  argued  in  Jan.  and 

.'1  on  .May  1'Jth  th"  judgment  was 
iveied.      It    is  a   most   elaborate  and  care- 
ully  word,  4  document,  expressed  with 

:';"ii    and    gentleness.      It  forbade    th" 
of    the     YI-TMKNTS     [q.v.],    considered 
r  bread  not  proven  against  the   in- 
it,  allowed  the  Kastward  Position,  and 
need    the  .  rueitix    unlawful,  as   having 
een  pla<  ed   without   a  faculty,  but  guarded 
ie  judgment  by  stating  that  the  Ordinary 
;tda  discivtion  in  the  mutter,  rusting  on  his 


judgment  whether  such  an  ornament  would 
be  likely  to  be  turned  to  superstitious  uses. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  and 
Mr.  Kidsdale  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  declared  that  though  he  could  not 
conscientiously  admit  the  authority  of  the 
court,  yet  he  should  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
admonition  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  would 
give  him  written  authority  to  discontinue  the 
practices  in  dispute.  The  authority  was  given, 
and  peace  was  at  once  restored. 

Followers  of  the    Lord  Jesns.— 

The  name  of  a  congregation  su  re  turned  in 
the  Registrar-lit  -m-i-al's  Report. 

Font.  —  The  vessel  wliieh  contains  the  wat.  r 
for  til--  adiuini>tration  of  II.  .ly  liaptism.  As 
that  sacrament  is  the  admission  into  the  spiri 
tual  temple,  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  it  is 
natural  that  the  instrument  and  symbol  of  bap 
tism  should  be  placed  near  the  chief  ,  uti 
•  of  the  material  temple.  (  . 
varieties  <jf  form  and  arrangement  are  found 
in  ancient  f"iits.  many  of  them  being  exquisite 
both  in  design  and  execution,  i-hmving  that 
the  greatest  care  and  art  had  been  lavished  on 
them;  and  these  have  often  been  preserved 

through   the   si:  i,:inur"<    \vhich     have 

come  .,n  the  surrounding  buildin-s.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  have  many  m.nv  Norman 
fonts  than  Norman  chur  lirst  well- 

defined  shape  which  the  font  assumes  is  that 
of  a  circular  tub->haped  vessel,  with  little 
•  of  form.  Some  uf  these  may  hi-  Saxon. 
Many  are  certainly  .Nurman.  [r».\rii-\i  , 
BAPTUTB&Y.] 


Fontevraud,    OKDKH    OF  —  A 
Order  of  both  men  and  women,  founded  by 

it  of  Arbreslo  in  loii:'..  under  the  title  of 
J'ni'peres  Christi.  The  rules  were  very  >• 
involving  total  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine. 
At  one  time  there  were  a  irreat  number  of 
devotees  of  this  Order,  and  in  fact  it  lasted  until 
the  great  Revolution,  when  it  was  abolished. 

Foot-pace.  —  The  name  giv.-n  to  the  broad 
step  immediately  round  the  Lord's  Table. 

Forbes,  AI.KXANDKH  Pi  NUOSE,  D.C.L. 
[b.  1817,  d.  187o].  Bishop  of  P.ivchin,  on--  of 
the  most  aide  and  learned  theologians  of  his 
day.  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  jud-'e.  L-i  1 
Mi  dwyn.  He  went  out  to  India,  but  bis  health 
becoming  impaired,  returned  to  England  and 
me  a  student  at  Brasenose  College.  Ox 
ford.  He  took  his  deirroe  in  1844,  an>; 
ordained  in  Scotland,  but  soon  after  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Saviour's.  L-  BOS. 
After  two  years  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  J'.re^ 
chin,  which  post  he  held  foralmost  thirty  years. 
Bishop  Forbes  was  an  able  and  active  writer, 
and  an  acute  controversialist,  his  chief  works 
beinu:  commentaries  on  the  (  'antides,  the  Peni 
tent  ial  Psalms  th.-Te  I  j.-um.  and  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers.  He  also  wrote  explanation!  of 
the  Niceiie  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
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He  was  the  principal  leader  of  what  was 
called  the  "Catholic  School"  in  Scotland, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  old  Scottish  Com 
munion  office,  for  which  he  was  severely  cen 
sured  by  some  of  his  countrymen.  But  even 
greater  than  his  literary  ability  was  his  deep 
spirituality  of  character,  which  gave  extra 
ordinary  power  to  his  preaching,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  his  Presbyterian  neighbours 
were  all  proud  of  him,  anil  testified  their  re 
spect  by  crowding  to  his  funeral.  "  He  was  a 
man,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "of  devoted  life 
and  labour,  of  wide  learning,  of  balanced 
mind,  uniting  with  a  strong  grasp  of  Catholic 
principles  the  spirit  of  a  true  historic  student, 
and  a  genuine  zeal  for  literary  culture." 

Forbes,  JOHN,  a  Scotch  Episcopalian 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  born  in  1593,  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1619  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  to  Aberdeen  University, 
a  professorship  founded  by  his  father.  During 
the  struggle  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  he  showed  great  toleration,  but 
as  one  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Doctors  "  carried  on 
a  dispute  with  the  Covenanters.  In  1640  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  went  to  Hol 
land,  where  he  remained  till  1646.  While 
here  he  carried  on  a  debate  with  Vossius,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  scholar  [Vossius,  GERARD], 
whether  St.  Augustine's  opinion  concerning 
Grace  was  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  Forbes  died  in  1648,  two 
years  after  his  return  to  Aberdeen.  His  chief 
works  are  in  favour  of  toleration,  as  Irenicum 
Amatoribus  Veritatis  et  Pacis  in  Ecclesia 
Scotiana  [1629]  and  A  Peaceable  Warning  to 
the  Subjects  in  &oib*4[l6Z$].  He  also  wrote 
Instructiones  Historlco- Theologies. 

Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  in  Etruria,  in 
the  ninth  centuiy,  succeeded  Stephen  V.  as 
Pope.  In  878  he  had  been  excommunicated, 
with  many  others,  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  for 
having  contested  with  the  Pope  the  election  of 
a  new  emperor,  but  Martin  II.  removed  the 
sentence,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  See  in 
882.  In  February,  891,  Formosus  crowned 
Stephen  V.  as  Pope,  and  when  the  latter  died, 
later  in  the  year,  Formosus  was  elected  as  his 
successor.  The  election  met  with  much  oppo 
sition  at  Rome,  for  in  the  first  place  it  was 
contrary  to  the  canonical  law  that  bishops 
should  be  translated  from  one  See  to  another, 
and  the  fact  that  Formosus  had  previously 
been  degraded  and  excommunicated  was  an 
additional  reason  against  his  claim.  Besides 
this,  a  contrary  faction  had  fixed  upon  Ser- 
gino  as  the  new  Pope,  and  were  about  to 
crown  him  when  the  partisans  of  Formosus 
interposed  and  persisted  in  inaugurating  him. 
In  892  Formosus  crowned  Lambert,  son  of 
King  Guido  of  Italy,  as  his  father's  colleague, 
but  soon  afterwards  invited  Arnulf,  King  of 
Germany,  to  take  the  crown,  and  actually 


crowned  him  at  Koine  in  895.  Formosus  died 
in  896,  and  his  body  was  treated  with  great 
indignity  by  Stephen  VI.,  who  had  long 
wished  to  occupy  the  Papal  S 

Formulary.  —  A  compilation  of  prayers 
or  articles  of  belief.  The  Prayer  Book  may 
be  called  a  formulary,  as  it  contains  the  rit.-s, 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church. 


Fossarii,  or  Fossores  ["Diggers"].— 
Men  appointed  by  tin;  early  Church  to  bury 
the  dead.  This  duty  was  at  first  performed 
voluntarily  by  the  Christian  brethren,  hut  as 
Christ  ianity  spread  it  was  found  neeessury  to 
appoint  men  for  the  purpose,  and  this  wai 
done  by  the  presbyters  of  the  tituli  of  Rome 
at  the  people's  expense. 

Foster,  JOHN  \_b.  1768,«7.  1843].—  A  Baptist 
iuini>ter.  U-st  known  for  his  excellent  Essays. 
These  were  published  in  1805,  and  comprise:  — 

1.  On  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Himself; 

2.  On  Decision  of  Character  ;   3.   On   the  Ap 
plication  of  the  Epithet  Romantic  ;  4.  On  some 
of  the  Causes  by  which  F.rn),,j<li<-<il  lUlujunt  hn* 
Ion  rendered  l<-xx  acceptable  to  P,  rsons  <\f  Cidti- 
rated  Taste.  These  have  passed  through  many 
editions,  and   are  still   considered   models   of 
clearness  and  purity  in  English  style. 

Fox,  GEORGE,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  FRIENDS  [q.v.],  was  born   at  Draytori.  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1024.    He  began  by  keeping 
sheep,  and  then  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe 
maker  in  Nottingham,  till  he  was  nin»  I 
when  his    religious  impressions    be<ai: 
strong    that    he    gave    up    his    work,    and 
wandered  through  the  country.     His  friends 
persuaded  him  to  return  home,  where  he  stayed 
for  a  short  time,  but  again  in   1646  he  left 
them.  He  discontinued  his  attendance  at  public 
worship,  saying  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  education,  but  the  pre^ 
of   God  in  the  heart,  that  qualified  for  the 
ministry.     He  first  began  teaching  his  doc 
trine  at  Manchester  in  1648,  and  at  the  same 
time  started  the  customs  peculiar  to  his  fol 
lowers,  e.g.  the  adoption  of  the  terms  '  '  thee  " 
and  "  thou,"  the  refusal  to  take  any  oaths,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  all  tokens  of    r<  spcct, 
as  taking   off    the  hat,  and  using  the  word 
"  sir."     These  customs,  quite  as  much  as  his 
religious  opinions  in  themselves,  were  causes 
of  his  persecution.     After  preaching  at  Man 
chester,  he    travelled   through   the    midland 
counties,    exhorting   the   people   to    irive  up 
all   forms  of  vice    and   adopt    the  Christian 
graces.    His  followers  were  first  known  by  th< 
name  of  "  Quakers  "  at  Derby,  in  1650.    The 
rest  of  his  life  was  taken  up  by  t»  aching  and 
imprisonment.  In  1655  he  was  brought  before 
Cromwell,  who  dismissed  him,  pronouncing  hi? 
character  and  doctrine  to  be  blameless.      In 
1671  he  went  to  America,  where  he  remained 
two  years.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Worcester,  and  then  went  to    ! 
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Holland  and  North  Germany,  where  his 
tenets  took  a  firm  root.  He  died  in  London, 
Jan.  13th,  1691. 

Fox  was  not  an  educated  man,  nor  a  clever 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  is  held  up  to 
bitter  ridicule  by  Macaulay,  who  was,  how 
ever,  one  of  the  last  to  appreciate  enthusiasm 
and  self-sacrifice  like  his.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  reason  to  think  that  at  times  he  was, 
if  not  actually  disordered  in  mind,  on  the  verge 
of  being  so.  But  with  all  its  veroiage,  and 
occasional  sheer  nonsense,  his  Journal  is  -at 
the  bottom  a  noble  book,  abounding  in  pas 
sages  of  the  most  genuine  piety  ;  and  his  chief 
and  foremost  doctrine,  of  the  indwelling  and 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  an. I 
consri. -IK-I-  of  every  man,  was  one  peculiarly 
needing  to  be  enforced  in  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

Fox,  RICHARD  (b.  1466,  d.  1528],  Bishop 
.  ely  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  founder  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  the  patron  of  Oar- 
idinal  Wolsey,  whom  lie  made  his  chaplain. 
ind  who  is  said  to  have  ungratefully  done 
liisl..-!  to  suj.plant  his  benefactor  in  the  royal 
favour.  The  beautiful  chantry  of  Fox  is  one 
jf  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Winchester 
Cathedral. 
Foxe,  JOHN,  the  martyrologist,  was  born 

n,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1">17.  ll«-  '• 

istudentat  Brasenose College,  ( >\f»rd,  in  1 '>:;:;, 

ind  was  afterwards  elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

'oil-  •-•  .      !!'•  early  showed  an  inclination  for 

Latin    j»octryf    and  was    well    versed    in    the 

withers    and    Church    history.        In    1";4.")    he 

•idoptcd  the  principles  of  the  R, •formation,  and 

vas  expelled  from  his  college  in  consequence. 

ime  tutor  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  family, 

ind  to  the   Karl  of  Surrey's  children,  but  on 

he    acce»ion    of    Queen   Mary    he   fled  the 

ountry  and  went  to  Basle.     lie  n  turned  to 

England  in   1.">.V.),  where  he   received  a  pn- 

•endal  stall  at  Salisbury,  the  livingof  Cripple- 

1  a  stall  at  Durham.      The   probable 

•  ause  of  his  not  receiving  more  preferment,  is 

hat  he  was  a  rigid  Calvinist.  an<l   refused  to 

ubsi-rihe  the  Canons  of  the  Church.    He  died 

i  1'">S7,  and  was  buried  in  the< -liurch  of  St. 

iiles's,  Cripplegate.       The  work  for  which 

oim  F..xe  is  famed  is  his  History  of  th 

•  itf-nts  of  the  Church,  commonly  known 
'a  Book  of  Martyrs.  He  received  the 
elp  of  Cranmer  and  others,  and  took  eleven 
ears  to  complete  it.  The  first  English  edition 
ppearcd  in  1.>U3.  It  was  ordered  to  be  put 
i  the  hall  of  every  high  dignitary  of  the 
hurch,  and  in  all  colleges,  etc.,  and  it  has  gone 
irouirh  many  editions.  Foxe  is  the  author 
''  some  other  treaties,  both  in  Latin  and 
ntrlish.  There  is  a  Latin  play  of  his  extant, 
'titled  de  Christo  Triumphante. 

Francis,  ST.,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 


I-IANS  [q.v.],  was  Lorn  at  Assisi, 
2.     He  was  first  christened 


Umbria.  in  118'. 


John,  but  when  his  father,  Peter  Beraardini, 
who  had  been  trading  in  France,  returned, 
he  changed  the  name  to  Francesco.  In  his 
youth  he  was  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure,  but 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  generous  to 
the  poor.  He  fought  in  one  of  the  wars  that 
were  perpetually  breaking  out  between  Assisi 
and  Perugia,  and  being  captured  remained 
in  prison  a  year.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
he  fell  sick,  and  on  his  recovery  had  lost 
all  delight  in  his  former  pleasures.  He 
felt  he  had  something  better  in  him,  and 
while  he  was  pausing  to  decide  he  heard  that 
Walter  of  Brienne  was  about  to  set  out  against 
the  Germans,  so  Francis  joined.  When  In 
had  marched  as  far  as  Spoleto  he  was  taken 
ill  again,  and  saw  a  vision  telling  him  to  re 
turn  home,  which  he  did.  He  now  utterly 
changed  his  manner  of  life.  Calling  poverty 
"  his  bride,"  he  resolved  never  to  ivfu-e  alms 
to  any  poor  person,  travelled  to  Rome,  when 
he  threw  down  all  the  gold  he  had  on  the 
altar  at  St.  Peter's,  exchanged  clothes  with  the 
beggars  outside,  and  heiran  to  beg  with  them. 
His  father  not  understanding  him,  shut  him  up 
for  some  time,  and  brought  him  before  the 
Bishop,  in  whose  presence  St.  Francis  declared 
"Peter  Bernardini  was  my  lather;  I  have 
now  but  one  Father,  He  that "is  in  heaven."  He 
spent  some  time  tending  the  lepers  in  the 
hospital  at  (iiibbio,  and  on  his  return  to  As>i-i. 
began  to  build  up  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Damian,  begging  the  materials,  and  working 
with  his  own  hands.  In  time  his  townsmen 
saw  his  earnestness,  ceased  to  despise  him,  and 
eventually  many  joined  in  his  work.  He  after 
wards  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Maria  degli  An- 
geli  or  the  Portiuncula.  One  day,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  Feast  ..f  St.  11  niial.as.  lL'08,  he 
h'-tnl  the  text.  "  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes, 
nor  yet  staves.  And  as  ye  go.  preach,  sayinp, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  This  he 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  message  to  him,  so  he 
began  preaching.  He  soon  gained  followers, 
the  first  two  being  Bernard  di  Quintavelle  and 
Pietro  de  Catania,  both  fellow-townsmen.  He 
chose  a  rule  for  them,  by  opening  the  Gospels 
three  times,  and  taking  the  texts  thus  found. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  gained  the  approval  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  though  at  first  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  They  then  settled  at  the 
Portiuncula,  goinjr  continually  on  missionary 
journeys.  In  1219  St.  Francis  went  to  preach 
to  the  Mohammedans,  with  some  of  the 
brethren,  where  he  was  taken  before  the 
Sultan,  and  offered  to  enter  a  fire  with  the 
priests  of  Islam,  to  show  the  truth  of  his  words. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Assisi  he  saw  a 
vision  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  ever  afterwards 
bore  marks  of  nails  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  wound  in  his  side.  He  died  two  years  later, 
Oct.  4th,  1226.  lie  was  the  author  of  many 
sermons,  treatises,  and  hymns. 
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Francis  of  Paula,  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  the  Minims,  was  born  at 
Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  entered  the 
monastery  of  San  Marco  on  his  return  from 
pilgrimage  with  his  parents  to  his  patron 
saint,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  soon  after 
wards  withdrew  to  a  cave  near  Reggio 
and  became  a  hermit.  His  fame  soon  spread, 
and  he  was  joined  by  many,  so  that  by  1436 
he  founded  an  Order.  They  followed  the 
Franciscans,  to  whose  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  they  added  a  fourth  of 
perpetual  fasting,  and  kept  Lent  the  whole  year. 
Francis  gave  them  the  motto  of  "  Charity/' 
Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  the  Order  in  1476,  and 
Alexander  VI.  gave  them  the  title  of  Minims, 
because  they  called  themselves  the  least  of  all 
in  the  Church  of  God.  Francis  grew  famed 
as  a  miracle- worker,  and  Louis  XL,  who  was 
dying  at  Plessis-le-Tours,  sent  for  him  and 
implored  him  to  prolong  his  life,  which  the 
Saint  declared  his  inability  to  do.  Louis's 
successors,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  kept 
Francis  in  France,  where  he  founded  many 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1507.  He  was  canon 
ised  by  Leo  X.  in  1519,  and  Charles  VIII. 
founded  and  endowed  the  church  of  Trinita 
de  Monti  at  Rome  in  his  honour. 

Francis  of  St.  Domingo.— A  Portu 
guese  Dominican,  whose  pious  zeal  led  him 
and  several  of  his  brother-monks  to  undertake 
missionary  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  laboured  with  much  success  here.  He 
then  went  on  to  Formosa,  and  converted 
many  pagans  to  Christianity.  At  length, 
in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  people  and 
the  governing  body,  who  wrere  engaged  in  a 
cruel  civil  war,  he  lost  his  life,  being  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  A.D.  1633. 

Francis  of  Sales,  ST.,  Bishop  and 
Trince  of  Geneva,  and  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  was  born  in  the  castle  of 
Sales,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  on  Aug.  21st, 
1567.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  An 
necy,  and,  finding  himself  inclined  to  the 
profession  of  an  ecclesiastic,  took  the  clerical 
tonsure  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  afterwards 
travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  He  studied  under 
Genebrard  and  Maldonatus  till  1584,  when  he 
went  to  Padua,  to  study  civil  law  under 
Panciroli.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino.  Francis  gained 
a  great  reputation  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  commenced  Doctor  in  Laws.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  returning  by  Loreto 
and  Venice  to  Savoy.  He  found  that  his 
father  had  obtained  for  him  the  appointment 
of  counsellor  to  the  senate  of  Chambery,  but 
St.  Francis  had  become  possessed  by  a  great 
desire  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Church. 
Being  the  eldest  son,  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  inform  his  father,  so  in  his  perplexity 
consulted  his  cousin,  Louis  of  Sales,  Canon 


of  (ieneva,  through  whose  mediation  the 
Count  of  Sales  was  reluctantly  induced  to 
surrender  his  son.  Thus,  in  1591,  Francis 
was  ordained.  He  at  once  brg;m  preaching, 
and  attracted  all  who  heard  him  by  his  power 
ful  and  pleasant  voice  and  animated  and 
earnest  manner.  He  was  made  I'n  sident  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  at  Annocy,  but  in 
1594  was  sent  as  one  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  valleys  of  Savoy.  The  city  of  (ieneva, 
which  was  an  independent  republic,  had 

;    gained  possession  of  the  territories  of  Gex. 
Terni,  and  Gaillard,  all  peopled  by  /winir- 

j    lians   and   Calvinists.      Claude    de '  Granier. 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  wishing  to  reconvert  their 
to  their  former  faith,  sent  out  several  of  hi:- 
clergy,  among  them   Francis  and  his  cousir 
Louis.     It  is  said  that  when  they  arrived  at 
Tonon,  the  capital  of  Chablais,  it  contained  onh 
seven     Roman    Catholics,   but    on    Christina! 
Kve.   1">!'7,  eight  hundred  persons  were  ad- 
inittnl  to  the  Holy  Communion.      He  ever: 
made     an     attempt    to    convert     THEODOKI* 
I'-i/A[q.v.].     On   his   return    to  Annecy   ii 
I')'.'1.'    he    was    appointed   coadjutor    to    th< 
I'.ishop  of  Geneva  under  the  title  of  Bishoj 
of   Xicopolis.       At  first  lie    refused   the 
but  con.-entrd  at  the  request  of  Pope  Clemen 
VIII.     He  was  obliged  to  defer  his  cons 
tion,  being  seized  with  an  illness  which  nearly 
proved  fatal;   but  he  recovered,  and  went  t'< 
I-'rance   to   resume    his    missionary    labours 
Cardinal  Perron  used  to  say  thai  he  himsel 
could  confute  any  heretic,  but  their  ronvietioi 
and  persuasion  could  not  be  elected  withou 
the  assistance  of  the   coadjutor  of    Geneva 
Father     Bcrulle,    afterwards     Cardinal,    con 
suited   him  as  to  the  rule  for  the  Congre 
gation  of  the  Oratory.     Henry  IV.,  channel 
with  his  preaching,  offered  him  -JO. ()()()  livrc 
pension  and  the  first  vacant  bishopric,  but  h 
refused  and  returned  to  Savoy.     <  >n  the  wa; 
he  heard  that  Grani*  r  was  dead,  and  he  wa 
now  sole  bishop.  He  retired  for  twenty  dayst 
prepare  himself  for  his  consecration,    whic' 
took  place  on  Dec.  8th,  1602.     His  first  car 
was   to   reform   his   diocese  and  to 
all  the  religious  houses,  after  which  he  re 
turned  to  his  work  of  preaching  to  the  (  alvin 
ists,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  converte 
72,000.     In  1610  he  began  the  Order  of  th 
Visitation,  with  the  help  of  the   l>i' 
Chantal.     In    1618,    finding  that    his   healt 
was  failing,  he  appointed  his  brother.  Joh 
Francis  of  Sales,  his  coadjutor,  with  the-  title  c 
Bishop   of   Chalcedon.       Francis   died   of 
paralytic  stroke  at   Lyons,  Dec.  2~>th,  162' 
He  was   buried   at   Lyons,  but  his   remain 
were  transferred  to  Annecy  on  Jan.  29th,  o 
which  day  his  festival  is  held  by  the  Romis 
Church.     St.  Francis   wrote  many  praetiw 
discourses,  of  which  the  chief  is  his  Introdtu 
tion  to  a  Devout  Life. 

Francis  Xavier.     [XAVIER.] 
Franciscans.  —  One  of   the 
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i  M'n'ficunt,  C/';Y//,  or  Preaching  Friars 
pIi:Ni>iCANT  FRIARS],  who  took  their  name 
from  their  founder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
[q.v.].  The  society  of  Fratorculi  ("  Little 
Brethren"),  by  which  name  Francis  ordained 
that  his  disciples  should  be  allied,  was  patron 
ise!  l.y  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  afterwards 
Efinned  by  Honorius  III.  in  1223;  for  the 
popes  thought  that  it  might  in  some  degree 
re  m  i •'!>'  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Church.  The 
Fraii'  i-  UK  tir>t  came  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  sot  up  an  establishment  at 
Canterbury  in  1224,  and,  like  the  Dominicans, 
soon  gained  much  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  P 

i-ies.     As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which   they  accomplished   this  purpose  and 
push.  -I     their     way,     the     following      bold 
"miracle"    is    recorded.       Some    of     th>  ir 
number   were   on   the  way  to  Oxford  when 
'•re  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  com 
pelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  Benedictine  abbey. 
At  first  the  abbot  believed  that  they  were 
3,  and   anticipating  sport,  gave  orders 
hould   be  admitted,   lint    finding 
out  tin-  true  >tate  of  tin-  case,  he  refused  to 
allow  them  the  shelter  that  they  asked,  and 
turned  them  out  of  doors.     A  young  monk 
•took  pity  on  them,  gave,  them  some  food,  and 
hid  tin-in  in  a  hay-loft  for  the  night. 
wards   he   went    to  bed   himself,   and  dreamt 
that  >t.  Benedict  appeared,  and  charged  th 
abbot  with  having  neglected  to  carry  out  the 
rules   which   lie   had   appointed,    upon   which 
I   commanded  that   the  abbot  should 
be    hanged.       Then     St.  Francis    came     and 
claimed  as  his  own  the  young  monk  who  had 
befriended  the  Franciscans;    upon   which  he 
iwoke,  and  went  to  tell  the  abbot,  but  found 
iiim  and  the  rest  of  the  monks  strangled  in 
11s.     The  report  of  this  tragedy  circu- 
atcd  throughout  England,  and  thenceforward 
:he  Fram -is --an  friars  met  with  a  better  recep- 
ion.    After  their  power  was  increased  they  !•••- 
'.••brated  for  their  theology,  which  was 
n  advance  of  that  of  the  time,  though  they 
d  too  much  subtilty  and  ingenuity  in 
lu-ir  arguments  ;    and  they   did  not  confine 
o  the  instruction  of  members  of 
heir  «.\\  n  -  ciety,  1  ut  travelled  about  through 
he  kingdom,  preaching  for  the  benefit  of  all 
vho  chose  to  listen.     About  this  time  colleges 
vere  iirst  instituted    at  the  universities,  and 
<>r  two  or  three  centuries  the  most  learned 
nombers  belonged  to  this  Order.     In  course 
-f  time  the  more  ancient  Orders  were  roused 
o    endeavour    to    rival   the    Franciscans   in 
••arning,  and  colleges  were  endowed  at  Ox- 
ord  and  Cambridge  for  the  accommodation 
•f-f  students   from  the   different   monasteries, 
vt    the   dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
•'rancid-ails  had  fifty-five  houses  in  England. 

Pranck,  Si  I:\-TIAN  [b.  at  Donauworth, 
49«i ;  >/.  at  Basle,  Io42].— He  at  first  held  a  post 
t  Gustenfeld  as  Evangelical  preacher,  but 


resigned  it  in  1528  in  order  to  join  the  Ana 
baptists.  Not  being  satisfied  with  their 
ere.  d,  he  determined  to  be  independent  of  any 
particular  sect,  and  to  follow  the  line  of  an 
eclectic.  He  believed  all  sin  to  be  of  equal 
magnitude,  and  maintained  that  men  ought  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
attending  much  to  the  letter.  With  the  in 
tention  of  spreading  his  opinions,  he  set  up  a 
printing  press  as  his  means  of  livelihood,  and 
published  many  theological  works,  some  of 
them  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  some  those  of  the  Protestant. 
11"  contrived  by  this  means  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  indignation  of  both  parties;  and 
the  divines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  who 
met  at  Smalcald  in  1  ">10,  entrusted  Melanethon 
with  the  ta>k  of  confuting  FranckV  fanaticism. 
The  latter  suffered  much  persecution,  and  wajs 
driven  from  place  to  place.  Luther  occasion 
ally  took  part  in  the  >torm  rai»  d  against  him. 

Francke,  An.i  vr  HKKMANN*  [b.  1663, 
d.  1727],  a  native  of  Luhrck.  WM  an  eminent 
religious  teacher  of  his  day,  but  more  famous 
for  his  practical  philanthropy.  In  Hins,  having 
for  the  previous  three  years  gathered  into  his 
house  a  large  number  of  poor  orphans,  he 
founded  lor  them  at  Halle  the  iirst  ( >rphan 
Home,  the  modt  1  of  many  whi.-h  have  been 
founded  since.  It  grew  mightily — so  much  so 
that  he  had  2,000  orphans  undi  r  hi-  care  when 
he  died.  He  had  never  appealed  to  Govern 
ment  for  help  in  this  good  work  :  his  hm.-vo- 
l.-nee  and  wisdom  w.  re  so  widely  known,  that 
voluntary  contributions  flowed  in  unasked. 
He  h.id  s,  t  them  t>.  \\ork  a>  printers,  and  now 
the  establishment  is  one  of  the  greatest  pub 
lishing  houses  in  Germany. 

Pranconia,  lI«rsK  OF. — This  family 
was  the  second  great  line,  after  th«  Karlings, 
which  rul.  d  over  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
The  Franconian  period  followed  the  Saxon 
[SAXONY.  Horsi:  OF],  and  comprised  the  reigns 
of  four  Emperors — viz.  Conrad  II.  [1024-39], 
Henry  III.  [1039-56],  Henry  IV.  [1056- 
1106],  Henry  V.  [1106-25].  During  this 
period  the  Pope  shook  off  the  Imperial  y<'k<-. 
and  began  the  light  for  supremacy,  which' 
lasted  almost  three  hundred  years.  The 
clergy  and  secular  princes  united  against  the 
Kmpcrors,  and  took  advantage  of  the  Pap-:l 
efforts  to  secure  their  own  independence. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  to  Rome, 
and  called  a  synod  to  depose  three  rival  Popes 
-Sylvester  III..  I'.enedict  IV.,  and  Gregory 
VI.,  appointing  in  their  place  a  German, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  II.  The  great 
struggle  of  Henry  IV.  against  Hildebrand  is 
told  under  the  name  of  GREGORY  VI.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  investiture  question 
was  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
[CONCORDAT.] 

Frank almoigii . — The  tenure  of  property 
by  religious  persons  or  communities  in  liberain 
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ehemosynam,  "  in  free  alms."  Such  tenants 
were  bound  to  offer  prayers,  masses,  or  other 
Divine  Services  for  the*  souls  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs,  and  therefore  were  quit  of 
temporal  duty  or  service  for  such  possessions. 
It  was  by  this  tenure  that  almost  all  ancient 
monasteries  held  their  possessions,  and  many 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  the  Reformation 
the  tenure  of  frankalmoigns  was  continued, 
though  the  nature  of  the  services  was  "  al 
tered,  and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England  "  [Blackstone]. 

Franks. — The  name  of  a  powerful  Teu 
tonic  tribe,  who  exercised  the  greatest  in 
fluence  upon  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 
They  established  themselves  within  the  boun 
daries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  pushing  the  Goths 
into  the  south-west  part  of  France,  and 
establishing  a  kingdom,  which  they  strength 
ened  by  entering  into  close  alliance  with  the 
orthodox  clergy,  the  Goths  having  alienated 
them  by  holding  Arian  doctrines.  Two  great 
dynasties  succeeded  each  other  in  the  begin 
nings  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  first  was 
the  Merovingian,  the  first  monarch  of  which 
was  CLOVIS  [q.v.],  the  second  the  Carlovingian, 
named  after  Charles  Martel.  In  the  latest 
historical  form  of  nomenclature,  these  two 
lines  are  known  as  the  Meerwings  and  the 
Karlings.  The  greatest  member  of  the  latter 
race  was  Charles  the  Great,  commonly  known 
as  Charlemagne,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Martel.  [CHARLES.]  His  coronation  as  Em 
peror  of  the  West,  in  800,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  in  fact,  had  never 
ceased  in  theory  to  exist.  Henceforward  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire," 
and  it  continued,  though  with  many  change^ 
until  the  year  1806,  when  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  it.  [ROMAN  EMPIRE.] 

Fraternity. — A  term  applied  to  some 
religious  societies  formed  for  mutual  improve 
ment,  or  chiefly  to  insure  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  or  the  per 
formance  of  certain  devotional  practices. 

Fraticelli.— A  name  given  to  a  body  of 
Franciscan  friars,  who  formed  themselves  mto 
an  independent  community  under  two  Minor 
ite  monks,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine  V.,  who  established  them  by  a  Bull  in 
1294.  They  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
lived  on  the  charity  of  the  populace.  The 
Fraticelli  were  much  hated  by  the  other  Fran 
ciscans,  and  in  1302  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  dis 
solved  the  Bull,  upon  which  the  brethren  fled 
into  Sicily,  and  united  themselves  with  the 
sect  of  the  Beghards,  to  whom  they  declared 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
no  longer  needed  the  sacraments,  being  free 
from  sin.  Clement  V.  endeavoured  to  con 
ciliate  them,  without  success,  in  1312  ;  and, 
as  their  fanaticism  continued  to  spread,  John 
XXII.  had  recourse  to  the  Inquisition,  which 


he  entrusted  with  the  task  of  stamping  out 
the  heresy.  From  this  time  the  Fraticelli 
gradually  disappeared,  or  became  im-nn-'l  in 
other  sects  of  heretics.  They  based  their 
doctrine  chiefly  upon  a  commentary  on  the 
Revelation,  by  IVtt-r  John  Oliva,  a  friar  of  the 
monastery  of  Beziers. 

Free    and    Open   Church    Move 
ment.     [SOCIETIES.] 

Free  Christians  [10] ;  FREE  GHACK 
GOSPEL  CHRISTIANS  [1];  FREE  GOSPKL  CHRIS 
TIANS  [7]  :  FREE  GOSPELLERS  [3] ;  FREE 
CHBISTIAN  CHURCH  [2].  The  names  of  cer 
tain  religious  bodies  aa  given  in  the  1; 
trar-General's  Report.  The  numbers  a't'tt-i 
each  are  those  of  places  of  worship  duly 
iv-istrivd  in  the  name  of  each,  in  England 

!•*»•»       1 

and  \\  ales. 

Free  Church  of  England.— A  num. 

taken  by  a  few  congregations,  who  have  ex 
pressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  son. 
the  doctrines  and  practices   of  the   Church 
The  Registrar- General's  return  givrs  thirty, 
three  places  of  worship  registered  under  thi.- 

title.        [DlSSKNTKRS  ] 

Free  Church   of  Scotland.     [SCOT 

I.AM).] 

Free    Congregations.    [FRIENDS  01 
LIGHT.] 

Free-Spirit    Brethren.     [BRKTHRE> 

OF  THE  FRI:K  SriuiT.] 
Freethinkers.     [RATIONALISTS.] 

Free-will. — The  Necessarian  or  Fatalis 
view  of  actions  and  events  can  never  be  re 
conciled  with  the  felt  freedom  of  the  humai 
will.  As  long  as  self-consciousness  and  self 
determination  co  exist  in  every  man's  bosom 
every  man  v>  ill  feel  himself  a  free  and  respons 
ible  agent,  be  the  arguments  on  the  othe 
side  what  they  may.  As  regards  self-con 
sciousness,  the  very  power  to  think  involve 
the  separate  existence  of  the  thinker ;  and  th  • 
faculty  of  perception,  whether  the  object  per 
ceivt  (1  be  material  or  mental,  shows  the  reality 
of  the  inner  self  that  perceives.  With  re 
spect  to  self-determination,  exercise  of  will  i 
implied  in  the  term.  If  the  mind  were  passiv^ 
under  impressions  from  without,  there  couL 
be  no  self-consciousness,  and  if  thoughts  an< 
desires  from  within  could  not  be  resisted 
there  could  be  no  praise  nor  blame,  becaus 
there  could  be  no  merit  nor  demerit.  Th 
Necessarian  view  then,  which  thus  explain 
away  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature 
can  never  be  practically  accepted  by  the  goo- 
sense  of  mankind  at  large.  Society  woul 
become  impossible  under  such  conditions 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  we  shoul 
have  no  more  reason  to  resent  the  well-aime 
stab  of  an  assassin  than  the  random  kick  of 
horse. 

Looked    at     theologically,     the     questio 
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.vhether  man's  will  is  free  or  not  depends  very 

nuch  <>n  the  extent  of  the  mischief  introduced 

>y  Adam's  full,   whetlier  the    depravation  of 

nan's  nature  in  eon>equence  was  total  or  only 

Filial.      Those  who  take  the  tir>t  view  would 

It-ny  to  man  all  volition  in  a  good  direction. and 

vould  make  liim  a  mere  machine  for  irn->i>t- 

:e  to  u>",  or  not   to  u-e,  as  it   likes; 

:io  hold  the    second    view,  though  they 

•on>ider  man'>  corruption  through  the  Fall  to 

it!  verv  M-rious,  yi-t  look  on  it  as  partial  only. 

L'hey  a.— ert  that  man    is  still   in   God's  imau'e, 

».8  originally  created,  though   it  is  much  ob- 

n.  ix.  6;  James  iii.  9],  and  hence 

r  that  though  7iian  nerds  tin-  help  of 

can  co-operate  with  it,  and  must  do 

o  if  h--  is  to  nap  the  benefit.     According  to 

his  vit  w,  naturt-  and  grace  supplemei  I 

ud  while  nature  cries  out  for  grace, 
.race  meets  the  cravings  of  nature. 

This  la>t   opinion  has  upon  the  whole  m«-t 
ommended  it-elf  to  modern  tin ol«j.y.      It   is 

•  enerally  held  that   in  the   Fall  man   did  not 

entire    freedom  of    will,  but    that,  al- 
:hat  will  became  fatally  and  st] 
nd  univer>ally  biased   in  a  wroiiir  direction, 

;<iere  yet  remain  >ome  instinctive  Lani: 

.'aids  the  riglit  one.-  natural  to  it.   This  b.-inir 

»,),  CO-Ope rat  in-  grace  U  all  that  i>  : 

iDHversion,  when  oM  inclinations  to  evil,  and 

•IB  long   thraldom  of   bad   habits,  have  to  bo 
vercome.     A>  tor  the  ti-stimony  of  Scripture 
l  the  point,  if  it  says  that  "  the  Lord  • 
ydia's  heart   to  attend  unti)  the  things  that 
ere  spoken  ;      if  it   declares  that  it   is 

•  *at  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do;  "if  believers 

i.-e  Ciilled   "His    workman>:  i   unto 

r<X)d  works;  "—on  the  other  hand,  we  an-  to 

•strive";   we  arc  to  "a>k.  >.-ek.  and  knock," 

id  to    "work    out    our    own    salvation    with 

ir    and    tn-mhlinir."       In     such    a    scheme 

th  God's  co-   ;••  latinir  grace  and  man's  co- 

•erating  will  have  each  their  place  and  part 

i  to  tin-in. 

It  is  needless   to  enter,  in  addition,  on  the 
ll  a-p.  (  t  of  the  «|iie>tion  ;   how,  amoiii; 
3  Schoolmen.  Thomas  A<|uina>  took  one  >ide, 
d  Duns   Scot  us  the   other;   how,   again,  at 
3  Council  of  Trent,   the   Franciscans  m  tin 
ned  the  one  view,  and  the  Dominicans  the 
itli  a  host  of  other  names  that  might 
lied.      Th,-  pr.  >.-nt  state  of  the  con- 
•versy    may    be    well    summed    up  in   the 
sing   word's   of   the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
<urch  of  Kngland,  as  follows:   there  is  "the 
ice  of  (iod  by  ChriM  preventing  us,  that  we 
y  have  a  irood  will  ;  and  working  with  us 
'>)  when  we  liave  that  goodwill." 

French  Reformed  Church.    [IIv- 

l  KNOTS.] 

Fresco.  A  painting  on  damp,  freshly 
•'•r,  with  water-colours  which  are  cap- 
e  of  resi>tinir  injury  by  the  lime.  Fresco 
Qting  was  much  u-ed  for  wall  decorations 
••nir  the  wealthy  Komans,  while  distemper 
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was  employed  as  a  sub>titute  by  those  .  m 
able  to  afford  it.  This  style  of  painting  was 
adopted  later  by  Christians,  and  in  mural 
decorations  they  even  copied  the  designs  of 
h-  athen  painters,  taking  care  to  exclude  any 
thing  idolatrous,  and  to  introduce  devices 
symbolic  of  their  own  faith.  Fora  long  time 
they  retrained  from  illustrating  scenes  from 
Christ's  life,  in  their  horror  of  anything  con 
nected  with  idolatry,  and  contented  themselves 
with  conventional  designs  or  arabesques. 
The  earlie-t  fresco  paintings  of  Christian  art 

In  the  Campo  Santo  at  1'isa  (end  of  four 
teenth  century  ,  in  the  Church  of  Assisi,  in 
the  Cathedrals  of  (  )rvieto  and  Siena,  and  in 
the  San  Spirito  at  Florence.  The  art  reached 
its  y.-ni;h  in  the  hands  of  JJalfaelle  and 
Michel  An-'e'o,  and  after  their  time  gradually 
declined.  It  wa>  a-'ain  n-viv.  d  in  the  pi 
century  by  the  >kill  of  th"  (Jerman  paint-  is 
Cornelius.  Ovarbeck,  Kaulbach.  and  others. 
One  of  th"  principal  patrons  of  the  restored 
art  was  Ludwiir  11.,  Kini^  of  Uavaiia.and  the 
LudwigB-Kirehe  and  other  public  buildings 

Munich     are     resplendent     with     modern 
a    v«  ry   tine    one    at   All 

Saints'  (  'hurt  li,  .Ma:_  |  ^  "t,  London,  by 
.Mr.  1' 


Frewen,  &COBPTBD, 

l-'n-wen,    :  Northiam.   in   Sus>ex,  was 

l-orn  in  I.">N>.  J|,.  U:(.  e.lucat<-d  in  tin-  l-'n  •• 
School  at  (  'ante]  bin-y.  and  afterwards  at  !Ma^- 
daldi  CollcLre,  (  )xford,  when-  he  was  demy. 
F«  How,  and  divinity-readi  r.  He  tin  11  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  Fail  of  I!ri>tol  to  Cn-imany 
and  Spain.  \Vliil--  lie  was  in  the  latter  piac-- 
(  'harle-  I.,  tin  n  1'iince  of  \\'ales.  heard  him 

li,  ami  the  veiinon  mail"  a  great   im: 
>ion    on    him.  so  that  when    lie   became  kin^c 
l-'i-ew-  n  wa-   made  one  of  the  chaplains.      11" 

irarda   became    I'le-iil.-nt   of    Mairdalen 

College,    where  lie  continued   alioiit    «  -L'hteen 

foin-  times  Vice-(  'hancell' 
w.  11  a<  I>tan  of  (  iloucoster  and  jirebt  -ntlary  «-f 

rbury.      In    KM1   he  became  Bishop  of 
Miry  and    Lichfield.  where  lie  stayed  till 

when  h"  became  Archl'i>hop  of  York. 
H"  di'  d  in  1  f'.ii  1.  ainl  is  buried  under  the  •  a-t 
window  of  Y.nk  Cathedral.  He  \\as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Hampton  Court  Confer 
ence. 

Freylinghansen,  JOHANX   AN  \sr\sns 

[l>.  l(')~t(),  <l.  17^!)].  —  A  (ierinall  theological 
writer  of  the  1'i.ti-t  >.-ho..l,  and  a  writer  of 
some  very  beautiful  hymns,  sevei-al  of  which 
have  1,,-en  tr.in-lateil  in  Miss  Winkworth's 
I.  iii-"  <;<r,,/'i,,,,;i.  ami  thence  have  found  their 
way  into  mo-t  of  our  popular  hymn-books. 

Friar    [T.at.  frater,    Fr.   frirt].—Thi4 

name  is  app.ied  now  to  all  (  »rdt-r>  of  monks, 
but  it  was  formerly  the  distiiiirui-hing  title 
of  tlu-  Mendieant  Orders,  of  which  the  four 
on-  s  were  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey 


1  riars,   founded    1210;    the    Dominicans,   or 
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Black  Friars  [1216]  ;  the  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars  [1245]  ;  and  the  Augustines  [1256]. 

Friars,  OKSEKVANT,  or  Observantines. 

— A  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  separated  themselves  from 
their  brethren,  on  account  of  the  relaxation 
in  discipline  permitted  by  their  minister- 
general,  Eliasof  Cortona.  The  Observantines 
desired  to  keep  up  the  original  strictness  .,[' 
their  rule,  and  lived  apart  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing,  after  the  manner  of  hermits, 
while  their  brethren  remained  in  the  convents, 
living  under  the  relaxed  rule,  and  were  called 
Conventuals. 

Friday.    [WEEK.] 

Fridolin,  ST. — A  native  of  Ireland,  who 
followed  the  example  of  Columbanus  by  going 
missionary  journeys  on  the  Continent  of  Eu 
rope.  He  is  memorable  for  the  monastery  he 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  near 
Seckingen. 

Fridstole,  or  Frith-stool.— Literally, 

"  the  stool  of  peace."  Formerly  there  wen- 
in  certain  churches,  of  which  Hexham  and 
Beverley  are  examples,  stone  seats  placed  near 
the  altar  for  those  who  claimed  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  Any  criminal  escaping  to  one 
of  these  might  enjoy  his  life  and  liberty. 

Friends,  THE  SOCIETY  OF. — A  religious 
body,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
'•  Quakers,"  founded  in  1646  by  George  Fox, 
the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  weaver,  whose 
tenets  stand  in  the  strongest  antagonism  to 
what  we  may  call  external  worship,  and  who, 
it  has  been  well  said,  offer  the  remarkable  spec 
tacle  of  a  Christian  body  "  without  a  creed, 
a  liturgy,  a  priesthood,  or  a  sacrament."  The 
name  Quakers  was  given  to  the  Friends  by 
Gervase  Bennett,  a  magistrate,  on  Fox  exhort 
ing  him  to  tremble  at  the  Word  of  God.  Fox 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  commenced  to 
preach  his  doctrines.  Amongst  these  he  taught 
that  preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  come 
from  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  a  separate  order  of  men 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  that  the 
humblest  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  had  an  inward  call  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  was  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  Christian 
preacher.  He  abandoned  all  the  ceremonies 
which  the  Reformation  had  allowed  to  survive, 
even  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  holding  them  as  out 
ward  signs  which  had  in  them  the  danger 
of  gradually  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
possessing  in  themselves  the  saving  power 
which  they  were  meant  only  to  represent. 
He  allowed  no  prescribed  form  of  devotion, 
saying  that  the  silent  converse  of  the  soul 
is  as  acceptable  a  worship  to  God  as  the 
utterance  of  prayer  and  praise.  He  opposed 
all  adornment  of  places  of  worship,  the  use 


of  music  in  the  praise  of  God,  and  the 
observance  of  fasts,  whether  national  <,r 
private.  As  regards  other  matters,  th> 
ample  evidence  that  Fox  and  his  early  col- 
1«  allies  as  a  body  held  lirmly  what  an  com- 
moilly  understood  as  the  fundamental  truth.- 
of  the  Uospel,  which  are  set  forth  with  great 
clearness  in  a  letter  on  Christian  doetriin-  ad 
dressed  to  the  Governor  oi  Iiarhadoes  in  1G71. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  writing.* 
of  Penn  and  Ban-lay  gave  a  more  dogmatic 
form  to  the  principles  of  the  Society. 

The  Friends  prot'o-  to  t  ndeavoiir  1 
out  the  admonitions  of  the  New  Te.-tament  ii 
a  literal  ami  praetieal  sense,  and  to  ol 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  in  all  the  n  la 
tions  of  life.  Thus,  in  obedience  to  tin 
injunction  nut  to  ,v/rm;-,  they  refuse  to  tak» 
an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  to  lorr  i»/, 
enemies  they  consider  involves  a  denunciatior 
of  all  war,  and  consequently  refuse  to  takt 
military  service;  nut  t<>  render  honour  tu  «u'l 
other  was  carried  out  by  ignoring  the  usiia 
complimentary  salutations  and  honorary  titles 
and  by  addressing  .  very  individual  by  tin 
Christian  name,  and  the  singular  pronour 
"  thee  "  and  "  thou."  They  also  adoptee 
great  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner,  anc 
refused  to  join  in  any  frivolous  amusement 
such  as  cards,  dancing,  etc.,  even  disrouragin:. 
music  and  art.  These  points  were  formerh 
general,  and  even  carried  to  great  extremes 
but  of  late  years  considerable  change  has  beci 
observable  in  the  practice  of  the  Society  ii 
these  respects,  especially  amongst  the  youngej 
members.  The  greater  portion  of  these  now 
speak  and  dress  plainly  and  unobtrusively,  bir 
otherwise  like  other  people ;  and  quite  re 
cently  the  Yearly  .Meeting  authoritative!) 
withdrew  the  customary  insistence  upoi 
"  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,' 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  conscience  of  in 
dividual  members,  whilst  art  and  literature 
are  no  longer  frowned  upon. 

Whilst  professing  to  bring  all  question: 
to  the  test  of  the  Hoi)*  Scriptures,  the  Divine 
authority  of  which  is  fully  acknowledged 
Friends  believe  that  the  help  of  the  sam< 
Spirit  who  inspired  them  is  needful  for  then 
right  understanding,  and  that,  moreover,  th' 
light  of  the  Spirit  truly  shines  in  the  heart  o 
:n  in,  and  if  heeded,  and  its  teaching  humbl) 
obeyed,  is  a  present  guide  and  director  t< 
him.  This  doctrine  of  the  "  Inward  Light,' 
which  they  believe  is  given  to  all  men  —heather 
as  well  as*  Christian — in  sufficient  measure,  i; 
their  central,  cardinal,  and  principal  doc 
trine.  In  their  public  worship,  therefore,  the\ 
wait  in  silence  for  the  immediate  influcn>  < 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  allowing  those  t' 
engage  in  preaching  or  prayer — both  in* •: 
and  women — who  really  believe  themselves 
called  of  God  to  do  so,  and  give  evidei 
acceptable  to  their  brethren,  of  true  spiritua 
gifts,  as  well  as  of  sincerity  and  Christiai 
consistency.  They  allow  at  such  meeting? 
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no  stated  reading,  even  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
formerly  these  \\ere  never  read  at  all  in  their 
public  wor-hip  ;  but  of  late,  in  many  meet 
ings,  the  practice  of  publicly  reading  a  portion 
of  Scripture  at  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting  is  adopted.  They  do  not,  however, 
consider  themselves  to  be  dependent  upon  any 
audible  ministry  whatever,  regarding  the 
silent  worship  of  the  assembled  member.-,  if  BO 
it  be,  as  a  finite  normal  state  of  things,  as 
equally  acceptable  to  God,  and  equally  benefi 
cial  to  those  who  can  engage  in  it.  They  at 
tach  no  peculiar  sanctity  to  one  day  more'than 
another,  r. ^a riling  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewi.-h 
institution  done  away  with  by  Christianity, 
and  all  days  alike  as  claimed  by  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  but  they  con-id. T  it  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  will  to  give  up  one  day  out  of 
seven  to  public  wor>hip,  and  to  the  good  of 
(•tliers,  as  well  as  to  rot  and  meditation. 

The  discipline  of  the  community  of  Friends 
is  much  tin-  same  as  the  l'r<  sbylt-nan.      They 
have  three  gradations  of  meetings  :  Monthly 
Meetings  composed  of  the  congregations  fr-.m 
i  definite  cin-uit,  who  choose  Elder*  to  watch 
:>\cv   the   ministry,   and    Orn-mrs   to  attend 
to   the   education    of    the    children    of    Mich 
members   as    are    in    humble    circumstance^, 
o    the     provision     for    the     poor,    and     to 
various    other    duties.      At    these    meetings 
narriagcs   are    sanctioned    previous    to   their 
•atilication    in   public    wor-hip;    the    Fri»  nds 
lolding  marria-e  to  be  "  not  a  mere  civil  c<.m- 
>:ict,  but  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  that  it  is 
lie  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  join  persons 
n  that  solemn  covenant,  and  the  interfi 
»f  a  priest  is  an   assumption  altogether  un- 
varranted  by  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  example 
•f  the  primitive  Church."     n>tm-tn-l>j  M 
'<'    held    to    pieive    general    report- 
he  monthly  meetings,   and  to  hear  appeals 
rom    their  decisions;  and    the   Yearly  M»'- 
••;/  has   the  <r, neial    .-uperintendence  of   the 
•ociety  in  the  whole  of  a  particular  country, 
iiat  held  in  London  comprehending  the  whole 
f  Great  Britain.      Formal  discipline  or  or- 
anisation  was  at  its  inception   considered  in- 
'iisistent  with  their  own  principal  tenet  by 
'•my  of  the  earlier   Friends,   and  much  re 
sted  by  Story  and  others. 
From  their  rise   till   the  Revolution,  the 
riendswere  much  persecuted,  except  during 
brief  period  of   Charles  II.'s  reiirn,  \\li.-n 
ox  obtained   some   indulgence  for   his   fol- 
wers.    These  early  persecutions  were  largely 
•nnectod  with  their  refusal  to  swear,  and  to 
•knowledge  ecclesi  astical  supremacy  by  the 
tyment  of  tithes  and  church-rates;  but  no 
>ubt  were   considerably   increased    by    the 
(>trusive   manner  in    which    some    of 'them 
tertified"     against     "man-ministry"     and 
spect  to  human  authorities.     There  can  be 
'  question  that  some  <,{'  the  excesses  of  the 
rlier  members— as  Nayler  and  oth<  rs— were 
illy  due   to    disorder 'of   mind,  caused   by 
citement,  in    an   age  peculiarly   given    to 


religious  fanaticism.*  Since  1688  the  Friends 
have  benefited  by  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1833  th£  British  Legislature  recognised  the 
objection  of  Friends  to  taking  oaths,  and  the 
simple  affirmation  of  a  Friend  has  since  that 
time  been  accepted  in  place  of  it.  This, 
the  legal  recognition  of  their  marriages,  and 
other  privileges,  have  been  won  solely  by  the 
power  of  pa»ive  resi>tance,  and  are  a  singular 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  it. 

By  the  year  1052  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  spread  through  all  the  northern  counties, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Restoration  there 
were  meetings  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  West  Indies 
and  British  America.  They  are  more  numerous 
now  in  America  than  in  Kngland.  The  found 
ing  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  by  William 
P.  mi  induced  many  of  the  British  Friends  to 
emigrate  thither,  and  the  free  institutions  of 
the  New  World  favoured  the  u  :  the 

(Quaker  communities  in  other  States  also. 
Like  other  bodies,  they  have  been  somewhat 
\\-eik--ned  by  division  or  secession:  indeed, 
their  leading  tenet  was  peculiarly  likely  to 
lead  to  great  differences  of  view,  and  there 

•    ill    be    little    doubt    that    some    of    the    earlier 

and  stricter  Friends  placed  the  inward  teach 
ing  of  the  Spirit  in  reality  above  that  of  the 
Scriptuie.s  themselves.  This  doctrine  of  the 
"  Inward  Li-ht"  was  pushed  t«>  «  \  .  •  in  the 

r  part  of  the  present  century  by  I 
Hicks,  a  very  popular  minister  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  powers.  He 
ultimately  embraced— if  he  had  not  held  them 
all  along — Unitarian  views,  which  were  widely 
spread  am  on  LTKt  other  American  Friends;  and 
the  result  of  the  controversy  which  could  not 
but  arise  UJHMI  such  a  vital  point,  was  a  great 
c=chi.-m,  about  one-half  of  the  body  in 
America  seceding,  and  bein^  known  as  Hicks- 
ite  Friends,  holding  Arian  views,  and  the 
remainder  heinir  known  a.-  <  hthodox  Friends. 
The  reaction  against  the  Hieksites  was  carried 
too  far  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  stricter 
of  the  Orthodox  Frit  nds,  and  the  result  was 
••rid  small  -ee.— ion,  who  followed  John 
Wilbur,  and  who  adhere  more  closely  than 
the  main  body  to  the  peculiarities  and  original 

*  James  Nayler  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 
Cromwell's  army,  a  fact  which  increased  the  fury  of 
his  Puritan  persecutors.  At  an  curly  stage  of  his 
Mis.  >r<ler  he  was  remonstrated  with,  and  finally  dis 
owned  by  Friends  for  his  excesses,  and  was  punished 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  torturing  manner,  to 
which  death  would  have  been  preferable,  both  at 
London  and  Bristol,  bt -armu'  his  sufferings  with  un 
exampled  fortitude.  For  a  full  account  of  them 
see  S  -.  Mini  a  No  s.  y.-r's  Hts- 

tory  of  Hriftot.  At  a  la'-T  r»-r:oM,  when  Nuyler  re 
turned  to  his  rigi.t  mind,  he  himself  recan'ted  his 
errors,  OXpVMMa  deo|>  rej>eut;mee  for  his  ex< •• 
was  received  again  by  his  fn,-  Ms  into  fml  commu 
nion,  and  died  in  perfect  peace.  Noth-ni?  can  be 
more  Mistn-ssiim  1 1  a  i  to  r.-aM  h.>\v  mm  who  chiefly 
needed  flu- kinM  can-d"  a  juMic.ous  physician  were 
tortured  in  u  maim,  r  woithy  of  th»>  Inquisition; 
wliil.-  ni  \<>w  KntrlanM,  not  only  male  hut  I'emale- 
Friends  were  actually  IMMILJ  l>y  the  1'uritaiis  for 
returning  after  banishment. 
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t flirts  of  the  founders  of  the  Society.  In 
England  Friends  were  almost  unanimously 
orthodox,  and  the  Hicksite  controversy  ex 
cited  great  alarm.  Isaac  Civwdson.  an  ac 
knowledged  minister  of  Manchester,  published 
a  small  book  called  77/6'  Hem-on,  containing 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  older  Friends, 
of  which  many  could  be  cited,  placing  the 
"Inward  Light1"  apparently  above  the  author 
ity  of  Scripture,  and  pointing  out  their 
dangerous  tendency.  Such  a  course  pro 
voked  retorts,  in  which  many  joined  who 
wen;  as  orthodox  as  Crewdson  and  his 
party,  but  who  resented  the  implied  cen 
sure  brought  upon  their  predecessors.  This 
controversy — known  amongst  Friends  as  Tin' 
Beacon  controversy,  from  the  title  of  Civwd- 
son's  publication — also  grew  in  sharpness,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  over  the  United  King 
dom  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  left  the 
Society.  This  secession,  however  (about 
1836), 'was  merely  of  individuals,  who  mostly 
joined  other  Christian  bodies,  and  never  be 
came  a  separate  communion.  The  body  in 
England,  so  far  as  known,  is  now  not  only 
uniformly  orthodox,  but  in  practice,  as 
pointed  out  above,  has  approximated  per 
ceptibly  in  many  points  to  that  of  other 
( 'hristians,  especially  in  regard  to  greater  re 
cognition  of  the  desirability  of  audible  minis 
try,  and  the  partial  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
public  worship.  In  at  least  one  large  mission 
conducted  by  Friends  (at  Bristol)  even  hymns 
are  employed,  as  at  ordinary  mission-halls ; 
and  although  the  Friends  would  not  consider 
such  a  meeting  as  one  of  their  own,  still  such 
practice  marks  a  change,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  foresee.  This  change  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  controversy  here 
briefly  described,  and  gives  it  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  Friends  in  Great  Uritain 
and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about 
18,000,  to  which  should  be  added  about  5,000 
regular  attendants  of  their  worship,  though 
not  formally  in  membership,  which  is  guarded 
somewhat  strictly.  There  are  small  commu 
nities  in  the  South  of  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  etc.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
America,  where  they  are  believed  to  number 
from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  the  total  number 
in  the  whole  world  is  probably  from  90,000 
to  110,000.  They  have  at  no  time  exceeded 
200,000  in  total  numbers,  and  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
influence  in  religious,  social,  and  even  poli 
tical  life  exercised  by  so  small  a  body.  Owing 
to  their  rejection  of  any  paid  ministry,  tin  v 
are  not  able  to  "organise"  foreign  missions 
on  any  large  scale,  but  of  late  years  an  asso 
ciation  has  been  formed  by  some  members, 
which  supports  missions  in  Madagascar, 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  London  Mis 
sionary  Society ;  one  in  Palestine  conducted 
by  Theophilus  Waldemeir,  one  of  the  captives 


rescued  by  our  country  from   Kini^  John  oi 
Abyssinia;  and  in  India.      They  have  alsc 
some    mis-ion    work    in  Japan,   and    even    ii 
Constantinople.       What     they     do     is     ver\ 
thoroughly  done.     Their  principle  is  that  al 
should  be  done  for  love,  and  nothing  for  pay 
ment ;   and  ministers  who  are  led  to  engage  ii 
any  service  from  home,  are  entertained  freeh 
by  other  Friends,  or  have  their  wants  supplied 
Their  home  mission  work,  however,   is    yen 
lar-e,  and  very  practical  in  character,  especi^ 
ally    as    regards    their    Sabbath -schools.      IB 
(ireat  Ihitiin  the  number  of  scholars  is  ove 
36,000,  or  fully  d<,nhl,  tin-  number  of  tin  n-  />»/-. 
total    ntfnil><-r*hif)t     which    is     a     result     un 
paralleled.      Not   being   fettered  by    ordinal- 
ideas  about  Sabbath-keeping,  they  have  fo 
a  lonuf    period     taught     writing,    and    othe 
useful    knowledge,    in   their    Sunday-school." 
and  the  result   in    attracting,  and   attaching 
and    improving    their    scholars    an\on^    th 
poorest  classes,  is  eloquent   testimony  to  thi 
freedom  of  operation.        In  Sbetlield,    tor  ir 
stance,   some   L'.OOD    scholars  are    under   the: 
Care   in    "  l-'ir.-t-day   Schools,"  of    whom  OV€* 
"><>(>    attend    ivgularly    their   worship,    devoi 
a>  it  is  of  any  outward  attraction,  and  man 
in    after-life    join    the    Society.      They    wei 
anioiiLrst     the    originators    of,    and    liberal) 
support,  the   Bible  Society  :  and  their  el  for 
as  a  body  in  the  relief  of  distress  (besides  tl 
support  of   their  own   poor,  which    is    undo 
taken   by  them  ,   the   siippiesHon   of 
prison  leform  an  1  mis>inn-work  [Fuv,  KI.I/ 
KKTH],  and  other  philanthropic  effort-,  on 
need  reference. 

Friends  were  undoubtedly  much  v 
in    I-'.nirland  by  the  events  mentioned   abo\ 
and    for    many    years    were    stationary, 
slightly    declining  in    numbers.       All   prof 
irandist  xeal  appears,  indeed,  to  have  left  tin 
with    tin-    ces-ation    of   persecution   in  16S 
and  the  difference  between  the  energetic  m 
sioinry  spirit  of  Fox  and  his  associates,  aw 
the   quietism  of   their  descendants,    is    v» 
marked.     Kecenlly,   however,  their  numb- 
appear   to  be  a-ain    slightly  increasing,  »j 
chiefly    amongst    the    working  classes.       f*'j 
further  and  authoritative  statements  of  th 
doctrine    and    discipline,   see    The    Jiook 

On-l^iill)      J)isfi/t/ittf    of    tin'      Jti'/ir/it'HS     SOCI     i 

of  Friends,  published  by  the  Yearly  .Meetr 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting's  annual  Epist 
The  book  cited  and  the  annual  Epixtfa^ 
the  only  oflicial  exponents  of  the  Socie 
being  the  work  of  special  committees  appoin 
by  the  Ye  iily  Meeting,  and  formally  adop 
by  that  body. 

Friends  of  Light.— A  soft  of  Luthe   > 
I;  itionalists,  originating  in  lYus-ian  Saxon 
1841.     They  applied  the   principles  of  >   \ 
Platonism  to  the  Lutheran  doctrin> 
ing  and  interpreting  it  by  the    liirht  of 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  spirit,  but  no  -' 
necessity  in  the  letter,  and  asserting  in  Lutl   ' 
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name  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  intellect. 
An  order-in-council  in  isif>  furl >ade  them  to 
organise  themselves,  but  they  still  exist. 

Frith,  JOHN    [I:  L303,    d.   1533],  born  at 

Sevenoaks,  martyred  at  Smithh'eld.  !!«•  was 
a  well-read  man,  who  had  been  brought  fiom 
Cambridge  by  \V.,l>,-y  to  be  a  student  i.f  his 
new  college  of  Christ  (  •hmvh,  Oxford,  but 
having-  imbibed  Lutheran  opinions,  and,  more 
over,  entered  into  an  inlini-ite  friendship  with 
William  Tyndall,  IP-  entered  into  a  sharp  con- 
with  Sir  'rip.ni;.>  Mm-,-,  denying  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  efficacy  of  papal 
(diligences.  II-  was  committed  to  the 
To\\er,  but  probably  would  have  rseaped  death 
had  li--  not  in  his  conlin.-ni. nt  written  a-ain>t 

tiation.      II.-  was  the  first  1. 
martyr  for    the    Protestant   doctrin.-    of    tin- 
Lord'-  Supper.  \Foxe* s Marty ra,ed..  Stou"htuii 
vol.  i.,p.  18.] 

Frock.     A  mona>ti<-  gown  of  coars. 
made  with   i  irgi     3]  .-.  n, ,(   r,)UI1,i 

si  witha  leather  girdle  or  rope.    Som.- 
ic  cowl  form- put  of  the  frock,  but  it 
u  di>tinct  from  it. 

Frontal.     [Avn:n.M.n-M.] 

Froude,   K'KIIAIU.   Hrui;Ku,  \b.    1803,  d. 

1836].—  On. •  of  the  1  0  :VI  ('..lie-.-, 

)xford,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  i,f  the 

rractarian  ni«  v.-m.-nt  :   an  enthusiastic  i'ri.-nd 

md  supporter  of  Dr.  Newman.     Thr-laM-  r  has 

?iven  much  pain>  in   his  Apologia  to  his  p,,r- 

.raitof  Froude.   He  "hated  the'  I;. 

vas  a -strenuous  advo.-at..   of  the  celil 

rgy,   and   of   d.-v..ti,.n    to   the    I 

Virgin.     The  two  fii  rids  t:  ivell<  d  togi  tli.-r  in 

•  Mitiiern  Europe.  ;md  Fronde's  influence  upon 

.Bunion    was    very   great.      Failure    of 

eilth,  however,  forced   him  to  quit   uxford. 

ndhe  went  to  tb.-  W.-st  Indi<  s,  only  returning 

J  die.      Newm.n    and    KVble    pu'bli>hed    his 

.     compri>in-    journals,      : 
•"•»""-.    t'.-.  ter  his  d--ath;  and   his 

Mr.  .1.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  has 

:ne   iuti-re>ting  notices  of  him    jn   Jus 
lort  hi>tory  of  the  Tractarian  movement. 

Frumentins,  tlie  Apostle  of  Kthiopia. 
is  Christian  niini>try  in   :;:{().  during 

•  mtiiie  the  Great. 

tradition,   .Mei,.pius.  a  merchant,  was 

.  on  the  shore  of   Kthiopia,  on  his  way 

India,  and  di.-d  there,  leiving  two  chil.ln  li. 

•umentius  and  K  [,  sius.    '1  b  -•  \MT«- bnuight 

King,  who  \\-as  pleased  with  their  in- 

e,  and   made  them  part  of  his  house- 

Id,  entrusting  them  on  liis  death  with  the 

n.      Frunieiitius  after. 

""t  to  Alexandria,  ami  after  working  for 
'"'  time  as  a  mis>ionary.  was  consecrated 
mop  of  Kthiopia  by  St'.  Athana>ius,  under 

:'  At,l,i  Salama,  or  "father of  j  • 
nicceed.-d    in   .->tabli>hin-  Christianity  in 
•  l«y  his  untiring  energy  ami   /- 


the  cause.     The  translation  of  the  New  Testa 

ment  into  the  native  language  is  sometimes  as 
cribed  to  Frumentius,  though  there  is  «-vid,  nee 
to  show  that  this  was,  not  done  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century. 

Fry,  ELIZABETH,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
(iiirney,  born  near  Norwich  in  1780—  an  emi 
nent  philanthropist,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"the  female  Howard."  She  was  a  (^uakti, 
but  not  brought  up  in  their  strictest  notion-, 
and  in  her  early  girlhood  was  somewhat  scep 
tical  ;  but  the  preaching  of  William  Savery, 
an  American  (Quaker,  was  the  means  of  settling 
;.>iibts,  and  she  ht  came  a  "  plain  Friend.'" 

In  iMH)  she  married  .1-  -.-ph  Fry.  who  had  a 

bu-im-ss  in  Loud.  .M.  Karly  in  1M:;  tin- 
utterly  mi>eiable  state  of  the  temale  prison,  n 
in  Newgate  attracted  her  attention,  and  slie  at- 
,':<out  trying  to  improve  their  con 
dition,  going  aniong>t  them,  ]»r«  acliing  and 
ministenn-  al.-o  t-  their  bodily  comfort.  In 

lM7she  f«-rm.d  a  ladle*'  committee  for  the 

reformation  of  tin-  female  prisoneis.  and  e>tab- 
li>hed  a  sebool  and  manulactorv  within  the 
jui>.'n.  The  f«,Il.  .winy  year  she  t'urm  d  her  at 
tention  to  benefiting  the  f.  male  convi,  ts  under 

ace    (,f     tran>]..,rtatii.n.       The    imj.: 
nients  maile  throui:h  her  intervention  at  New- 
;•  d    into   other    phflOIU.       Sh- 
vi.-it.-d  al>o  the  ' 


in  1;  i-ium,  l-'rance, 
<  iermany,  and  Holland.  stii\in^'  to  get  amend 
ments  in  pii>-.n  di>ei],;in-  .  >  ...  i.,(,k  a  vast 
inteie-t  in  the  abolition  (.f  s'a\e)-y,  and  endea- 
\«.iin-d  to  improve  the  Uriti>h  >e..'m.  n  by  insti 
tuting  libraries  in  li  ;!d  and'  Koval 

N-ivy  ihi]  »u«   and  edui-a- 

ti-'iial  bonks,     she  was  hi-hly  esteemed  Ma 

].  readier  among.-!  ln-r  o\\  :  -  .,•  ,li,-,l  at 

Kam.N-a.-  in  1M.~),  and  \\as  buri.  d  at  I'.arking, 
in  K- 


Fulda,  MONWTIUY  or._0neof  the  most 

famoii-     monast.  riev    of     (i.'-many,    founded, 

under  Benedictine  inles,  by   St.    Boniface,  tin- 

many.  in   7-1  |.      Its  first  abbot 

8r.  STTKM  [q.v.].  and  under  him  and  some 
"*  !''-  •  Nourished  that  it  be.-anie 

the  very  centre  (,f  (Jcnnan  learning  and  pr-'- 

-.  The  F.mp.-n.r  Otto  I.  .  ..bot 

the  title  of  Archchancellor  of  tin-  K'ealm.  It 
WM  not  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  but  its 
importance  and  iniliient  e  dwindled  f  i  oiu  that 

period. 

Fnlgentius,  I'i<h..p  of  i;..i>p,..  i,.  At, 

bprn  at  T.leple.  iu  North  Africa,  in  i 
died  at  Ku>pe.  588.  Thou-h  of  noble  birth, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  lile  of  s«  -elusion  and 
ism.  and  lived  tor  a  short  time  inamon- 
.  I  »i  iven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of 
Kinir  Thrasimund.  who  wa<  an  Arian.  and  a 
bitter  «  mniv  (,f  tin-  (  'brisJ-ans,  Fuliivntius  tra 
velled  for  a  time  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Kurope.  On  his  return  lie  was  made  liishop 
of  Kusji.-  in  .')()N.  but  was  not  Ion-  allowed  to 
remain  in  ch.n-e  of  his  diot-ese.  He  \\as 
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banished  with  many  other  bishops,  and  sent 
into  exile  in  Sardinia,  where  he  lived  till  tin- 
death  of  Thrasimund  in  523,  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  theological  writing.  His  chief 
works  were  treatises  against  the  Arians,  and 
lie  wrote  also  i/c  l>tc«rmttini,,',  I'n'iii  *t'*  nut  «,,«•, 
ct  Urat'ni.  In  1532  he  retired  to  a  monastery. 
and  remained  there  till  Iris  death. 

Fuller,  THOMAS,  the  Church  historian, 
was  bom  in  1608,  at  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamp 
tonshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
clergyman.  He  went  in  1620  to  Queen's  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  bream--  M.A.  in  1628. 
He  was  ordained,  and  in  1638  became  piv- 
bendary  of  Salisbury.  Here  he  wrote  his  tirst 
literary  work,  a  poem  which  is  now  forgotten. 
From  Salisbury  he  went  to  Dorset,  becoming 
rector  of  Broadwindeor.  While  here  he 
married,  but  his  wife  soon  died.  In  1640  ho 
wrote  his  first  prose  work,  The  llnh/  Wm; 
a  History  of  the  Cruxadts,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  member  of  the  Convocation  at 
Westminster.  Two  years  after  appeared 
his  llolij  dinl  I'ruf'ifitc  Statr.  He  had  given 
gn  at  offence  to  the  Puritans  by  a  sermon 
which  he-  had  preached  at  the  Abbey;  n<>\v 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the  *  Parlia 
ment,  except  on  certain  reservations,  he  joined 
the  King's  party  at  Oxford,  where  he  managed 
in  the  pulpit  to  disgust  the  Royalists  as  much 
as  he  had  the  Roundheads.  However,  ho 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army, 
and  employed  his  leisure  time  while  tra 
velling  through  the  country  in  collecting  ma 
terials  for  his  future  work,  The  Worthies  of 
England.  In  1648  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  pre 
sented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Waltham.  Here 
he  immediately  set  about  the  quaintest  of  all 
his  writings,  Palestine.  He  managed  to  pass 
the  "Triers,"  and  continued  his  ministerial 
functions  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1656 
he  wrote  his  Church  History  of  Britain,  to 
which  was  appended  the  History  of  Cambridge 
and  of  Waltham  Abbey.  In  1658  he  was  pre 
sented  to  the  living  of  Cranford,  in  Middle 
sex,  and  was  within  sight  of  a  bishopric  at 
the  Restoration,  when  he  died  in  1661.  He 
was  buried  at  Cranford. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Fuller's  writings 
are  their  quaintness  and  humour,  which  show 
themselves  in  every  page — indeed,  in  almost 
every  line.  His  works  are  very  voluminous, 
but  never  grow  tedious.  Wherever  the  rear  lei- 
opens  one  there  is  always  something  to  in 
struct  and  amuse.  He  is  rarely  satirieal.  and 
the  little  satire  he  shows  is  never  bitter,  but 
always  good-natured.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Edmund  Burke,  but  in 
some  points  is  very  unlike  both.  See  a  very 
brilliant  essay  upon  his  life  and  works  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers. 

Fullo,  PETF.K,  a  follower  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy  in  the  fifth  century.  He  had  been  a 
monk,  but  was  expelled  from  his  monastery 
on  account  of  his  errors,  and  for  some  time 


lived  a  lie.ntious  lite  at  Constantinople.  B 
the  interest  of  some  i'riends  lie  was  introduce; 
into  the  family  of  Xeno.  son-in-law  to  the  Fn 
ptTor  Leo,  and  by  a  show  of  piety  soon  -aine 
his  favour.  Xeno,  being  made  Comes  ( >ri<  nti 
came  t.)  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  govei  nnu-n 
bringing  Fullo  with  him.  There  were  man 
followers  of  Apollinarius  in  the  city,  and  Full 
joined  with  them'  in  charging  Martyri 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  with  Nestorianii 
Through  his  a-eney  Martyrius  was  >«  nt  1 
Constantinople,  and  Fullo '  usurp-  d  his  Se 
I 'ope  Simplicius  deposed  him,  and  used  h 
-:  with  Xeno  to  get  him  expelled,  b» 
before  this  could  be  effected  Fullo  and  h 
party  assassinated  Bishop  Stephen  at  tl 
altar.  Xeno  restored  his  favourite  to  th 
bishopric  in  482.  During  his  episcopal--  Ful 
published  a  new  heresy,"  adding  to  the  Tt 
Myum  the  words  "  Win',  was  enn-ilied  l.-r  us 
and  so  deelarin-  that  the  three  Persons  of  tl 
Trinity  had  suffered.  He  ivfu>ed  to  n-tra 
when  admonished  by  the  other  bishops  of  tJ 
Church  to  do  so. 

Funeral  Bites.     [BURIAL  SKHVICE.] 
Future  State.     [ESCHATOLOGY.] 


Gabriel  Sipnita,  a  learned  Maroni 
was  horn  at  Edden,  a  villa-v  on  .M-.u 
Lebanon,  in  K>77.  He  studied  at  the  Maron 

College  in  Knnie,  when-  he  became  profi 
of  the   Syriac   and   Arabic   language-,  till 
was  sent  for  to  1'aiis,  where    he    i.e.-ame  p: 
fessor  in  Kill.     He  brought  with  him  Syri 
and  Arabic  Bibles  which  he  had  eopi.-d  in 
the  manuscripts    in   Koine,   and    which  w< 
first  printed   in   M.    le  .Jay's   Bible.     He  *• 
also  the  author  of   an  Arabii-  -lanin 

:j>hy  entitled    fi'»,(//;i/,/ut/   SnhieHsia,**. 

of     Itnrtrillil    i'/n-inf in/it/     I'li    (isn    fl 

tali.     He  died  at  1'aris  in  . 
Gaianitae.     A  sect  of  th--.  Monophysi 

which  arose  in  the  sixth  eentury.      I- 
name  from  its  leader,  (Jaianus,  who  wa-  Ai 
deacon  of  Alexandria,   and  on  the  death     , 
Timotheofl     III.    \\as    chos.  n    bishop    by   1 

monkB  and  people,  in  opposition  toTheodosi  i 
the  Fmperor's  nominee.     Aft-  r  three  mon 
(laianus  was  deposed,  and    tied,  tirst   !•>  C 

and  then   to  Sardinia.     The  ' 
held   the   same  opinions  as  .Julian    oi    II 
carnassus,  vi/.  that  at'ti-r  tin-  union  of  thet 
natures  in  Christ,  His  liody  \\'as  incorruptil 
and  that  lie  suffered  neitlii-r  hun.i:   r  northi 
nor  any  other  infirmity  to  which  man  is  lia 
by  the  laws  of  natural   neei  ssity.      They 
also    called    Julianists  and  Aphthart 

[Al'IITIlAKTODOCKT.K  ] 

Gainas,  a    (Jotli   by   birth,   is  lir<!   111 
tioned  as  being  one  of  the    commanders 
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Theodosius'  army,  in  his  campaign  against 
Eugenius,  in  394.  In  the  next  year  he  caused 
Rulinus,  tin-  enemy  of  Stilieho,  to  be  put  to 
death  t '»r  ( 1«  >igning  to  seize  the  Empire.  Upon 
the  P.mperor's  favouring  Eutropius,  Gainas 
became  so  jealous  that  he  plotted  his  down 
fall,  joined  his  countryman  Tribigild  at  Thya- 
tira.  and  marched  to  Chalcedon.  Arcadius 

'•••(I  to  deliver  up  his  favourite  into  tin: 
Goth's  hands,  and  farther  constrained  to  give 
him  the  heads  of  Aurelian.  Saturnine,  and 
John,  his  ministers.  I),  in-  an  Arian,  (iainas 

.••d  a  church  for  the  Arians  at  Con 
stantinople,  hut  this  was  refused  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  P>ishop  of  ( 'on>tantinople.  [(  'IIKY>O>TO\I, 
ST.]  A  pea'-e  was  f.  .r  a  time  made  between 
Arcadius  and  (iiinas,  and  the  latter  became 
ma>t.  r-Lo  neral  of  the  armies,  but  tlie  in 
habitants  were  frightened  at  the  immense 
number  of  (ioths  who  tilled  the  st; 
Constantinople,  so  (Jainas  was  proclaimed  an 
?nemy  of  the  public,  weal,  and  his  followers 
were  massacred.  He  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
'Hellespont,  but  failed.  He  then  took  refuse 
in  Thrar.-.  where  hi-  barred 

)V  Tildes,  Kinir  <>f  the  Huns.  In  endeavour- 
ngto  force  his  way  through  he  was  kill'-d,  and 

us  head  was  brought  to  Constantinople  Jan. 
5rd,  401. 

Gale,  THi'Oi>nir.rs,a  Xonconformi-t  writer, 
vas  born  in  Devonshire  in  li'>_'s.      Ib- studied 
i   .t  Magdalen  Collet,  Oxford,  where   i. 
iis degrees,  but  he  ado]. ted  l're>byt.-rian  views, 
nd  received   a  cure  at  Winchester,  whieh  lie 
^t,  \\ith  his  Fellow-hip,  at    the    Kestoration. 
I  Ie  became  travelling- tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord 
Vharton,     and     Mil>-( -ij-ieiit  ly    \\ 

to  a  chapel  in  I  lolborn,  London.     1  Ie 
icd  at  NYwinulon  ju   KITS.        (Ja;. 
•hnl.ir.   and     particularly    eminent    in    philo- 
>phy.     Hischi"f  works  are; — Tin-  <  '<,»rt  of  the 

.  an  arirum.nt  that  the   -,'eat    i 
lilosophi.'s   of    Plato,  etc..   were  corruptions 
riginal  revelations  of  J>ivine  truth  to 

A\  ])eopl,.  ;      /•/ 

•'/»//////    i,/'   Lijiiltlttif,  and   1'hilu- 
i>/ti>i  '  ,  etc. 

Galerius,  EMI-KKOU  or   KOMK.— His  full 
me  was  < -•, ins  Galerius  Valerius  Maximia- 
He  was  born  in  Dacia,  on  the  I>anube, 
lither  his  mother   had   (led  from   the  tribe 
the    Carpi.       He    joined     the    army,    and 
U'ht    under    Aurelian   and    Prohus  'gained 
•tinction.and  was  at  last  made  joint  Kuipemr 
th  Diocletian  in  292.      He  divorced  his  tiixt 
!'''.    and    m-nried     Valeria,    the     Emperor* s 
.       (  -alerius  had    a    -real    hatred    for 
i  Christians,  which   was  stimulated  by  bis 
who  was  a   votaress  of  the  Phrygian 
In   :!(»:;,  lie  b.-inir   in    Nici.medi  . 
•ded  Diocletian    to   break   the   forty    ; 

•  tlw  (  'hurch,    and   to   write  Jm'  edict 
(,'hri>tiaiH.      In  :!()!  he  n-turne.l  to 
"wu  pi-ovine.',  and  a  irr.-.-it   persecution  at 
m.     Two  years  after  wards  Diocletian 


abdicated,  and  Galerius  became  sole  ruler. 
He  changed  the  order  of  death  to  the  Chris 
tians  to  that  of  mutilation,  but  in  308  the 
persecutions  became  worse  than  ever,  and  it 
is  said  that  from  then  till  310  more  blood  was 
shed  than  in  any  other  two  years  in  Roman 
history.  In  the  iatti  r  year  the  Emperor  being 
sei/ed  by  an  incurable  di>ea-,.  was  frightened, 
and  at  once  made  an  edict  of  toleration.  He 
died  May,  311. 

Galilee.— A  porch  or  < -ha]  »el  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church  ;  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  west'-rn  portion  of  the  nave.  It  was 
considered  scarcely  as  Hond  as  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  in  it  it  was  customary  to  place 
dead  bodies  awaiting  their  burial,  and  also 
women  miirht  here  meet  and  converse  with  the 
monks  who  wen-  their  near  relations.  The 
.ilee"  answers  to  the  narthex  of  the 
ancient  church,  a  sort  of  court  of  the  externs. 
There  are  ;;,  ,,,„•  Kn^lish 

cathedrals;  at  Durham  it  is  an  e\t> -n>ive 
chapel,  built  forthe  u>v  of  the  women,  who, 
:ding  to  tlie  strict  rule  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
Abbey,  were  n,,t  allowed  to  ((.me  farther  into 
the  <  hun  h  than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave. 
At  Lincoln  it  is  a  porch  on  the  west  of  the 
At  Ely  it  i^  either  a  por.-h  or 
ehapel  at  the  wist  of  the  nave.  In  former 
tunes  then-  wa-  a  (ialilee  to  St.  Stephen's 
Chap.d  at  Wotminster  Abbey. 

Galileo  [l'x'.4-lG42].— This  famous  man 

the  SOU  <n    Vim-en/o  (Jalili  i.  of    l'i>a.  and 

hri>teiied  by  the  name  by  which  lie  is  now 

universally   known,   his   full    name  h,  in_ 

will  thu>  [ilei.     The  hi<_ 

toryof   his   remarkable  i-xperimenfs   anddis- 

ie.-ply  intere-tinir  as  they  arc.  have 

m>  place  here,  our  business  beimr  bis  position 

in  the  ri-liginus  history  of  his  times.     In  1609 

be     constructed     bis     famous     telescope,    and 

006   the   founder   of  a    brilliant    series    of 

discoveries  in  th  '<m.     lie  cxamim  d 

in  turn,  IOTILT  and  jiatiently,  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  thereby  >et  aside  opinions  of  the 

•linen,  which  had  in  his  time  been  tak-'H 
f"i-  granted  as  fixed  ti'iiths.  This  .irave  OOCa- 
riOD  f..r  the  Jesuits,  who  corilially  hated  him 
for  belon-inir  to  the  party  which  expelled 
them  from  Padua,  to  denounce  him  to  the 
Inquisition  as  a  heretic,  ami  he  was  openly 
dcnounced  by  Caccini.  a  friar,  in  the  pulj.it. 
(lalileo  defemh  d  himself  with  spirit.  He 
never  dreamt,  he  said,  of  attacking  religion. 
The  Script ur.  s  were  written  to  teach  men  the 
way  of  salvation,  not  astronomy.  P.ut  the 
Inquisition  persisted,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  Home,  pope  Paul  V..  in  Kilo,  gave  him 
an  audience,  promised  him  personal  safety, 
but  commanded  him  not  to  teach  the  Coperni- 
cin  vy-tem  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
Galileo  left  Rome  in  disgust.  The  appearance 
of  >omc  comets  led  him  again  to  prosecute  his 

•:omical  discoveries,  hut  he  kepi  dear  of 
prejudice,  and  was  afterwards  received  by 
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Pope  Urban  VIII.  with  groat  favour.  But 
in  1632  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Ptole 
maic  and  Copernican  system,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  three  fictitious 
persons,  in  which  the  Ptolemaist  gets  alto 
gether  the  worst  of  it.  And  unfortunately 
for  the  writer,  the  Pope'  recognised  in  tlie 
beaten  controversialist  some  likeness  to  him 
self,  for  he  had  used  some  of  tin-  arguments 
which  Galileo  pulled  to  pieces,  nut  without 
much  ridicule.  Again  he  was  Mimnioned 
before  the  Holy  Office,  and  it  is  supposed, 
though  hardly  proved,  that  he  was  put  to  t he 
torture,  and  a  long  sentence  was  pas>ed  upon 
him,  Off  which  we  transcribe  only  a  small 
portion: — "  The  proposition  that  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immovable  from 
its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and 
formally  hcn-tti-<il,  because  it  is  expressly 
contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  The  proposition 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world, 
nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves,  and  also 
with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd,  philosophic 
ally  false,  and  theologically  considered,  at 
least  fftWMMU  in  faith."  Consequently  the 
sentence  goes  on  to  prohibit  his  book,  to  con 
fine  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
during  pleasure,  and  to  command  him  to  say 
the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week,  etc.,  etc. 
In  order  to  obtain  so  mild  a  sentence  he  had 
to  abjure  his  "  errors,"  which  he  did.  On 
rising  from  his  knees  after  doing  so,  he  whis 
pered  to  a  friend,  "  E  pur  se  muove  "  ("  It 
moves  all  the  same  ") .  From  that  time  he  was 
kept  in  strict  confinement,  sometimes  treated 
even  rigorously  when  words  of  his  were  sup 
posed  to  indicate  unorthodoxy.  He  continued 
his  studies,  and  wrote  Dialogues  on  Motion, 
but  the  terror  of  the  Holy  Office  was  so  great 
that  he  could  find  no  publisher  in  Italy.  A 
few  years  later  the  book  was  published  in 
Amsterdam.  He  became  blind  in  1636. 

The  case  of  Galileo  has  been  evidently 
felt  to  be  an  awkward  one  for  the  Koman 
Church.  The  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward  faced  it 
with  much  courage  in  two  articles  of  the 
Dublin  Review  in  1871.  He  rests  his  defence 
on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  was  not  pro 
nounced  by  the  Pope  ex  cathedra,  and  there 
fore  w^as  not  infallible.  It  was  natural  and 
inevitable,  he  says,  that  they  should  regard 
his  opinion  about  the  earth's  motion  as  false 
and  contrary  to  Scripture,  seeing  that  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is  unquestionably 
opposed  to  the  Copernican  theory,  and  only 
some  overwhelming  scientific  probability  could 
render  it  legitimate  to  override  the  obvious 
in  favour  of  an  unobvious  sense.  Later 
researches  have  supplied  this  overwhelming 
probability,  and  consequently  all  Catholics 
now  admit  that  the  Holy  Ghost  for  wise  pur 
poses  permitted  the  sacred  writers  to  express 
themselves  in  language  which  was  literally 
true  as  understood  by  them,  but  was  figur 
ative  in  the  highest  degree  as  understood  by 
Him. 


Gall,  ST.,  or  Gallus,  the  apostle  of  Swit 
/erland,  was  one  of  the  ni">t  distinguish^ 
scholars  whom  >t.  (  '..lumbanus  brought  \vitl 
him  from  Ireland  to  France.  II.-  \\a>  <!es 
(•ended  from  a  good  Irish  family,  and  entrusts 
to  Coluinbanus  to  be  educate. 1  for  the  s.-rvir. 
of  God.  When  Columbanus  and  hi*  asso 
ciates  took  up  their  r«  >idence  in  the  ruins  o 
the  castle  of  Ureg.-n/,  they  found  an  ol< 
chapel  which  they  determined  to  con-ecrat 
for  Christian  worship,  but  in  it  were  thiv 
gilded  images,  which  the  pagans  worshippf 
as  their  tutelary  divinities.  Gallus.  bein 
well  acquainted  with  the  Cennan  tongue,  wa 
chosen  to  pivaeh  before  a  multitude  who  ha 
assembled  to  witness  the  consecration,  an 
made  a  great  impivs-ion  on  them,  which  h 
stiengthened  by  breaking  in  piece-  the: 

S,  and  thus  proving  to  them  th«-  nothing 

;    their   fa!>e    gods.       Here    the   inonl. 
remained  some  time,  but  when  :,t    length  the 

•  \pelled.  ( 'olunibanus  and  hi>  j  art 
went  to  Italy,  hut  ill-health  prevented  Galh 
from  going  with  them;  lie  betook  himself  1 
the  prott  ction  of  an  old  priot  named  Willima 
who  took  care  of  him  till  lu-  \\  a-  >tnni^  enouu 
to  M ., -k  another  sphere  of  duty.  Traditi* 
Bays  that  he  and  a  deacon  named  llilliba! 
wandered  together  through  the  for.  -t  till  the 
were  shown  by  Divine  guidance  th 
spot  where  they  should  fix  their  abode.  whi< 
b.  in-  pointed  out  to  them,  the  monastery 

.1,  named   after  Gallus.  \va>  alt- rwar 
built  thereon.     Here   lie  laboured   in  the  ed 
cation  of  youth,  in  the  training  of  .  . 
and  monks,  by   whom   the   seeds   of  Chris' 
anity  were  sown  far  and  wide.     Th.-  vaca 
bishopric  of  Costnit/   wa-  ofieivd   to  Calli 
but  he  preferred   discharging  the  quiet  dut: 
of  his  convent,  and  declined  the  office.     T 
date  of  his  death  i>  uncertain.     The  n. 
he  founded  became  one    of  the    m- 
brated Benedictine  i->tal»lishm--nt>.     It-  men; 
were  among  tin-  he>t    friends  and  preservtJ 
of  ancient   literature.      It  v  me  ti) 

subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  tin 
were  often  gnat  disputes  between  him  a-J 
the  monks    as  to    the    right   of    electing  II 
abbot.      It   was    secul:rri>ed    in    IT'.'S,    at   1  I 
lime  of  the  French  lievolution. 

Galilean   Church. — The  < -in •um-tan 
of   the  foundation  of  the  Caliican  Church: 
unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  \   1 
of  Greek  or  Asiatic  origin.     A  letter  quo    1 
by  Kusebius,  written  in   the  second  ct-utii 
is  tlie  first  reliable  account  of  Christianity 
Caul,  and  tells  of  the  persecutions  which 
Christians  suffered  under  Marcus  Ann-lius 
Lyons,   the  chief   missionary  city  of  the  ] 
vince,  and  the  See  of   the    bishop.     I  Mir 
this  persecution    Pothinus,  Bishop  of   Ly< 
sulfered  martyrdom  when  ninety  y.  ars  of  ; 
and  the  names  of  many  others  are  i 
Among  the  survivors  was  Iren.-eus.  who 
presbyter  in    Lyons,  and  who   was   proba 
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the  author  of  the  above-named  letter.  During 
the  persecution  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  help  his  brethren,  and  was  com 
missioned  by  some  who  wen:  in  prison  to 
take  a  letter  from  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  it  contained  a  protest  against  the 
a  which  were  creeping  into  the  Church, 
ami  which  so  shocked  In-meus  that,  on  return 
ing  from  Kome  to  Lyons,  he  d<; voted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  contesting  tin-  false  doc- 
triii"<.  II'-  was  appointed  Hishop  of  Lyons 
in  the  place  of  Pothinus,  and  was  then-fore 
in  a  better  position  for  carrying  out  the  ta>k 
he  had  set  himself.  Many  of  his  works  have 
peri>hed,  but  those  which  are  still  .  Li  ml 
mark  him  out  as  the  greatest  theologian  of 

:ly  Church.  The  persecution 
as  usual  to  promote  the  cau-e  of  the  Church, 
but  tlie  ( 'iiri-tians  remained  a  minority  until 
the  time  ..f  C«.nstantin.-,  when  ( 'hris'tianity 
became  the  established  religion.  It  wa> 
i  by  numbers  who  had  hitherto  been 
pugins,  but  tin;  iK-w  converts  brought  it 
down  in  Bom  •wards  their  own  level, 

and  it  lost  some  of   the  life  and  energy  which 
had  marked  it  during  the  p.-rs.-i-nti.iii. 
remedy  for  this   stat.-  of  thin--.  >ome  of  th" 
•iri>tians.    f<.i-.-most    among 
whom  wasS;.  .Martin,  introduce  1  m<>na-ti"isni 

il.      JJut  a  deadly  danger  thr- 

the  nations  whicli  lay  on  the   h-.: 

Empire.     They  had  received  the  fait:, 

Aria  1 1     n>i->;"iiari"S,    and     then-fore     !• 

dire  or  less  the  Perfect  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 

There  was,  tin  -r.-foiv.  a  gulf  het  ween  thi-ni  and 

•d".\  Chiistians.  and  this   proveil   dis- 

llrous  to  some  of  th.-  <;..thic  Stat.-.  and.  a> 

ribbon    has   shown,    w-  nt    far  to   pr.-pan-  the 

*'ay  for  the  Mahometan  inv a-ion  of  Spain.     It 

clear    that    the   invasion    of  ( Jaiil   by 

he  Frank  King,  ( 'lovis,  heathen  though  h'.- 

-    "ii    tlie   invitation    of  the   Catholic 

ishops,    wlio    believed    that     there    was    l--^ 

•mger  to    be    apprehended    for    the    Church 

oiu  him  than    from  heretical  patrons.      That 

vasipn  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 

ie  Franks.      It    was   speedily    followed    bv 

-e  conversion   of    King  Cl-.vis,   at  the  closV 

the    fifth    century,    through    tlie    intliien,-,. 

his    wife     Clotilda,    herself    a     Christian. 

•-  his   warlike    /,.;,!     for    the    cause    of    the 

[    lurch  he   defeated    the    Arian-    in    liattle   at 

'itiers,  mid   he   not    only  gave    lands   for  the 

tint,  ii  nice  of  chun-hes,  but  invited  foreign 

ssionaries  to  preach  to  the  people.     Towards 

of  this  dynasty  th"  Mosl.-m  invasion 

of   Spain    threatened    to    overwhelm 

rirtendom,    hut   was    beaten    hack    by    the 

id    of    Charles    Martel,    at     Tours,    in    7.TJ. 

further    invasion    took    place    from    that 

1    at    tli.-    acc<  <Mon    of   Charlemagne 

l'"\vr    of    the    Church    was    greatly    in- 

«ed.     II"  realised  the  fad  that  tb.-'Stat.- 

ild   he   MreiiM-th.-ne.l    and    civilis. d    by  ;in 

with   the   Church,  and  he  organi>ed 

ecclesiastical     system    so    ran  fully    that 

ilia.. -15* 


after  his  death  the  Church's  influence  con 
tinued  to  extend  itself  on  all  sides,  though  his 
enormous  empire  fell  to  pieces.  All  through 
the  changes  which  took  place,  Church  govern 
ment  remained  the  same  ;  the  country  was 
divided  into  120  bishoprics,  which  were  con 
tained  in  eighteen  provinces,  each  of  these 
being  under  the  rule  of  an  archbishop. 
The  Pope  became  possessed  of  almost  un 
limited  power  through  the  general  con 
fusion.  in  the  Stat".  and  the  clergy  as  a 
whole  realised  that  by  maintaining  a  union 
with  him  they  would  best  advance  the  oaOM 
of  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  Charle. 
mairne  su.  period  of  inactivity,  in 

which  the  n-ligious  /,.;il  which  had  charac- 
teri>ed  it>  pr  .  •  medtobe  dying  out, 

and    this    lasted    till    the    eleventh  'century. 
|    Towards    the  clos,.   ,,f   that    crnturv,   the   suf 
ferings   under-"!i"    by   pilgrims  in    the     Kast 
originated   the   first  Crusade  [CKUSADKS],  the 
-    of  which  induced  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  fighting  one  against   tlie  other  to 
take  up  arm<  a-ainM  a  common  enemy.      The 
Crusades,    which  1  tsted   at  intervals   until   the 
end   of  th  •  n   centiirv,  gave  a    i 

MOB  of  pow.-r  to  the  popes  arid  to  the 
Chiir-h,  while  the  power  of  the  nobles  «tl 
declining  through  the  amount  which  thev 
i-xp.-nde  1  on  war.  With  th--  end  of  the  Holy 
\\  in  the  Papal  p<iwcr  began  todecline,  >.-.. 
partly  to  the  iner.-a-e  of  power  of  the  French 
,  tin-  advanced  civilisition  of  tin- 


laity,  and  the   .;  .of   the  clergy;   and 

tin-  conduct    of    I'liilip    the    Fair,    who    took 
ad\'antage  of  hi-  own   influence  to  bring  con 
tempt  on,   and  finally   to   cause  the  death  of, 
H-.niiac,.   VI  I  L,    brought    matters   to  .-, 

The  snooewon  oi  r...niia.  •••,  who  had 

now  taken  u]>  tli'ii-  residence  at  Avignon,  wei, 
remarkable  f,,r  the  voluptuousness  of  their 
lives,  and  the  (  'hun-h's  intlu<-nce  gn-w  weak*  r 
y-.u-  by  jn  My  after  the'ir  return  to 

Koine,  wlien  the  French  clergy  appointed  a 
Pope  of  their  own  to  remain  at  Avignon,  and 
the  schism  thus  occasioned  lasted  from  137H 
to  1417.  and  was  terminated  by  a  council  held 
at  Constance,  which  deposed  i»oth  Popes,  and 
appointed  Martin  V.  over  the  whole  Church. 

The    power  of   the    1  '.(  ptcy  cont  limed  to  decline, 

and  the  right  of  nominating  bishops,  beside> 
other  privil-  g.  B,  w&t  t  ran-f.  rred  to  the  French 
Crown.  Among  the  earnest-minded  clergy 
the  need  for  reformation  was  strongly  felt, 
and  the  ih>t  attempt  to  efl'ei-t  it  was  made  by 
a  few  men  in  the  south  of  France,  under  Peter 
Waldo.  The  persecutions  which  thev  suffered 
compelled  them  to  escape  to  Piedmont,  where 
they  were  little  able  to  influence  the  religion 
of  their  country,  and  their  opinions  were 
accordingly  disregarded  as  harmless  to  anyone 
but  themselves.  Only  when  the  Reformed 
doctrines  which  originated  in  (  rermany  began 
to  spread  was  th-reaiiy  considt  rable  move 
ment  in  France  in  the  same  direction,  when 
the  Huguenots  lir.-t  began  to  excite  alarm  iu 
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the  Church.    [Hi-cjrEXoTs.j    Under  Henry  1 1. 
the  Protestant  doctrines  were  allowed  to  spread, 
but  after  his  death  the  contest  between  the 
Houses  of  Guise  and  Bourbon,  which  was  as 
much  political  as  religious,  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  the  struggle.     On  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  Reformed  Religion  took  little  hold, 
and  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Huguenots ; 
but  the  turning  point  of  the  contest  was  the 
decision  of   Henry  of   Navarre  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  an  act  which  destroyed  the 
Protestant  hope  of  ascendancy.     A  small  pro 
portion  of  the  population  still  remained  Pro 
testant,  and  Henry   protected   them  by   the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  securing  toleration  for  them. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  for  France  this  Edict  was 
revoked    by   Louis   XIV.    in    1685.      Mean 
while  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  under  Ignatius 
LOYOLA  [q.v.]  had  arisen,  pledged   to   obey 
implicitly  the  will  of  the  Pope.     The  Jesuits 
were  looked  upon  with  anger  and  suspicion  by 
men  of  all  religions.     Not  only  Protestants, 
but  Catholics  were  arrayed  against  them  :  for 
their  unqualified  submission   to  the  Vatican 
implied  enmity  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation.     They  were  in  con- 
stunt  conflict  with  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who    accused   them    of   treason   towards  the 
State ;  and  on  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by 
the  monk  Clement,  such  a  storm  of  popular 
fury  was  raised  against  the  Order  that  they 
were   banished   from    France.      Henry   IV., 
however,  who  at  heart  was  a  sceptic  (4<  Paris  is 
well  worth   a  mass,"  was  the  phrase  which 
truly  summed  up  his  motives),  favoured  the 
Jesuits  from  motives  of  policy,  and  selected 
one  for  his  confessor,  and,  the  practice  being 
kept  up  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
the   influence  of  the  Order  was  greatly  in 
creased.     Eventually  such  influence  resulted 
in   much   evil    to  the    Church  and   nation ; 
for  the  high  aims   which  had  characterised 
the   founders   of   the    movement   gave    way 
in  their  successors  to  the  desire  to  increase 
their  own  power,  and  even  the  Popes,  whom 
they  professed  to  obey,  had  to  give  way  to 
them  and  conciliate  them.     Their  controversy 
with  the  JANSEMSTs[q,v.]  lasted  till  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  resulted  in  the  Pope's 
censure    of    the   Jansenist  doctrines,  though 
these  were  nevertheless  far  from  being  exter 
minated.     The  Jansenists  had  effected  a  re 
formation  in  the  convents  and  other  religious 
houses  throughout  France,  and  the   Jesuits 
found  a  means  of  showing  their  animosity  by 
persecuting   the   sisterhoods,   and  destroying 
their    houses.      In    return    an    adherent    of 
the    Jansenists   published    anonymously   the 
J'roriiicial     Letters,   which    became     exceed 
ingly  popular,  and   dealt   a  severe   blow   to 
the  Jesuits.     [PASCAL.]     Besides  the  Jesuits, 
there  were  others   whose   zeal  was   as  great 
as    theirs,    but   far   higher    in   motive,    and 
who  endured  all  kinds  of  hardships  in  the 
endeavour   to  stir  up   a  revival  of  religious 


f. -fling    in    France.      Francis    de    Sales    was 
one  of  tht-sf.  and  w.is  snid  to  have  converted 
seventy  thousand  Calvinists  to   the   Church 
of  Rome,    besides  having  carried   out   a   re 
formation  of  the  religious  Orders.     Scarcely 
less  famous  than  he  was  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  founder  of  so  many  religious  institutions 
in  France.     [VracBNT.]     The  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  saw  the  power  of  the  Galilean  Church 
increase,   and   in  proportion   the    Pope's    au 
thority  was  diminished.     The  King  claimed 
the  right  of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees,   and 
this  heing  refused  lie  caused  a  serir>  of  articles 
to  be  drawn  up  limiting  the  Papal  power  in 
France,  and  declaring  that  it  should  be  con 
trolled  by  the  Church's  ordinances,  and  by 
canons  and  local  customs.     Here  we  have  the 
origin  of  what  is  known  as  "  Gallicanism,"  the 
tendency   towards  Nationalism,  as  opp<- 
Papal  centralisation;  l  he  same  tendency,  in  fact, 
as  was  shown  hymen  like  ( iardiner  in  England, 
who,  while  holding  Romish  doctrines  firmly 
were  al>o  /.ealous  for  national  independi 
The  opposite  tendency  is  known  as   I'LTKA- 
MONTAMSM  [q.v.].      VVf   have  noted   in   the 
article    (-n     r,:.>su.-t    h«.w    that    groat    prelate 
while   earnest    on   behalf   of   a    Christendon 
united  under  liome,  yet  was  jealous  lest  th 
unity  should  be  corrupted  into  tyranny.     II 
declared  that  the  Pope-  had  no  deposing  powe 
over  monarehs,  and,  indeed,  no  control  ove 
temporal  affairs:   that    the    authority  of  th 
Pope  is  not  above  that  of  general  councils,  an 
that  his  decisions  require  confirmation  froi 
the  Church.     This  last  proposition  would  no- 
be  reckoned  heresy  alter  the   Vatican  !»• 
of  1870.      Louis   XIV.  was  fortunate  in   h 
clergy,  two  of  whom  [Bossn-.r  and  FENI 
stand  in  the  first  place   among    French   «• 
clesiastics.  The  doctrine  of  "  Quietism,"  whk 
was  put  forward   by  Fenelon  in  one  of  h 
books,  and   in   which   he  had  numeroi; 
lowers,  was  condemned  as  unsound  mysticie 
by    a    Papal    brief,    which     was,    hov 
only   issued    in   accordance  with  the    t) 
of  the  King.    As  ( 'alvinism  and  Jaiisenismh: 
been  repressed,  so  now  was  UVIKTISM  [q.v.jl 
King  Louis,  who  cared  little  for  theologic 
discussions,  but  was  entirely  under  the  co 
trolof  his  Jesuit  Mini>ters.  and  was  also  mu   j 
influenced  hy  Madame  de  Maintenon.     Und    ; 
their  rule  the  religion  of  the  Court,  and  t< 
certaiTi  extent  of   the  people,  became  cold  a 
formal,  wanting  in   fervour,  though  the  H 
vices  were   conducted   with  elaborate   ritu 
Thus  it  became  hollow  and  unmeaning,  and 
is  no  wonder  that  after  the  King'>  death; 
people  freed  themselves   from  the  restrai 
and  cast  off  even  the  outward  show  of  religi' 
But  that  which  did  most  to  bring  about  ' 
downfall    of   the  Church   was  the  growth 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy  of  Volta: 
Rousseau.  D'Alembert,  and  others,  all  of  wh 
held    Christianity  in   contempt,  though  tl 
used   different   methods  of   expressing  tt 
hatred.      Through   all  classes  of  people 
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fidelity  spread,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  were  sceptics,  though  they 
r'elt  bound  to  preach  against  the  progress  of 

;i  it  IK  *  ;  a  manifest  hypocrisy  which  brought 

•eliirion  into  further  contempt.     At  the  close 

>f  the  eighteenth  century  the  downfall  came. 

1'he  .1.  -suits  were  suppressed  by  a  Papal  Bull 

n  1773,  under  the  compulsion  of  Louis  XV. 

vVhen  the    tremendous  revolution    of    1789 

•ame  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  form  part 

)f  the  National  Assembly,  where,  being  out- 

mmbered,  they   were   forced    to  consent   to 

neasures  wliich  destroyed  the  little  power  that 

till  remained  to  thorn  ;  tithes  were  abolished, 

Church  lands  confiscated,  the  monasteries  dis- 

olved,  and  the  clergy  reijuiivd    to  take  an 

•uth  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  which  now 

•roposed  a   redistribution  of  dioceses   to   oo- 

ncide  with  the  departments.     The  confusion 

nto  which  all  was  plunged   by  tlie   1{.  i-n  «.t' 

"error  put  a  stop  to  all  such  plans.     When 

his   was    over  there   came   a   reaction,    and 

Napoleon  fostered  this  by  seeking  a  recondlia- 

ion  with  Rome.       It  was  a  dillii-ult    matt,  r  to 

•irry  out,  for  many  of  the  .  1.  -r-  -y  were  strongly 

pposed  to  a  compromise,  while  the  army  \v  re 

ctermined    that    tin-  denry    sliould   have    no 

ivourshown  them.     A  Concordat  was  n«  v.r- 

leless  drawn  up  and  signed.  and   in    , 

ace  with  its  conditions  pul.lic  worship  was 

mewed,  and  the  Church  ie-e>tabli.sh.  d.     The 

iteration  of  tin-  Bourbons  ^a\e  hop.  s  to  the 

BMlits  and  the  Ultra-Papalists  ;  and  Lamen- 

ais,  a  Breton  priest,  published  an  essay  on 

•ligious  indifference,  denouncing  all  compro 

mise,  and"  (iallicaniMii  "  as  a  spmiou>  t'orm  of 

;ligion.     [LAMKXNAIS.]     It  liad  tin-  «  1).  .  t   ..f 

rengthening  the  Ultramontane  spirit  amon^ 

ic  cl.-n.--y   immensely.   and    I1.,  p.-    Leo    XII. 

Raided  him  as  a  n.-w  St.  I'.t-niard  or  I  lominie. 

"hen  the  Revolution  of  1830  cam.  ,  Laim  n- 

iis  and  others  of  like  opinions  [L.u  OHDAIHI:. 

"NT  U.KMHKKT]  threw  th-  -ms.-Ives  int..  it.  with 

-rn  of  combining  Papal  authority  with 

•mocratic  opinions.     But  they  found  little 

vour  as  their    views    developed,    and    ever 

ice   the    Church   has    remained    in    oppo- 

.ion  to  republicanism,  with  apparently  little 

pe^  of  becoming  reconciled.      The    < 

ations  of  the   Church   and   civil    power  IK 

ance  are  strained  apparently  as  far  as  they 

'  be.     The  clerical  party  are  in  a  minority  ; 

ts   attacking    th.-m    as'  instructors   of    the 

ire  passed  on  every  occasion,  and  m,  n 

iv  in   unlielief  have  more   than    once 

•n  appointed  Ministers  of  Public  Worship. 

t  the  French  clergy  were  probably  never 

\emplary  in  personal  life,  and    there 

sou,,     ^-ns,    in    the    midst    of    all    the 

ulict,  of  aspirations  after  a  better  state  of 


to  the  Oallican  Cliurch  and  her 
•endencies  there  are  now  eighteen  ardi- 
1()pnc>.  \-}-/,.  Aix,  Albi,  Algiers,  Audi, 
•  irii'Mi,  I!.  x:,M(;on.  1  ion  lea  n.  \.  Uminr-s.  Cam- 
y,  Cliaiubery,  Lyons,  Paris,  Kheims,  lienne>. 


Rouen,  Sens,  Toulouse,  Tours,  and  seventy- 
two  bishoprics.  The  parochial  clergy,  about 
42,000  in  number,  comprise  e«>-t'*  eant9H*utc 
(the  ministers  of  the  chief  places  in  each 
canton),*  and  desservants,  who  serve  the  other 
churches  in  the  canton.  They  are,  however, 
substantially  the  same  as  the  cures,  and 
cadi  in  his  own  locality  is  called  "  M.  leCure;1' 
only  the  cure  proper  "has  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment;  the  desservant  is  the  nominee  of  the 
bishop  alone.  The  stipend  of  a  cure,  which  is 
paid  by  the  State,  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  francs 
a  year,  and  the  commune  provides  him  a  house 
rent-free.  The  chut  dies  are  under  a 


Gang-week.  —  One  of  the  names  given  to 
Rogation  Week,  because  of  the  processions 
round  the  boundaries  of  pari>lus  which  take 
plaet  then. 

Gangra,  C'orst  IL  01,  was  held  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  exact  date  is  very 
doubtful.  Someplace  it  between  the  councils 
of  Nica-a  [32">]  and  Antioch  [341],  and  others 
later  than  the  <  'on.-tantinop<>litan  synod  of 
.'5(iU.  The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  con 
firm  the  .  ,t  had  been  j.a-st  d  at  Neo- 

Ctesarea  against  the  Ki  ST  \mi  \\>  q.v.]. 
T  \\-nty  canon-  VW8  made.  f<,;;,,w,d  }>y 
an  epiloirue  drawn  up  by  the  bi>hoj»s  pre- 
s«  lit.  who  numbered  about  sixteen,  condemn 
ing  tho>e  who,  under  pretence  of  the  tot  i- 
"f  winks  of  >i-verity  and  m«»  titi<-ation, 
"  do  insult  tliose  \vho  live  in  a  more  plain  and 
simple  manner,  and  would  brinir  in  innova 
tions  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
canons  of  the  (  hurdi.''  They  admiie  vir 
ginity,  hut  at  the  -ame  time  %%  honour  honest 
marriage."  This  Council  has  always  been  a 
ppefcl  ditliculty  to  the  Konrm  Catholic  Church 
in  advocating  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Gardiner,  STKI-HEX  [b.  us:;.  ,/.  1555], 

'.-liojt  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Knirland,  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Kdmunds, 
and  \\as  >aid  to  lie  the  natural  son  of  Richard 
Woodville.  tlieltrother  of  Kdward  I  \".'s  i|iie.  n. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  wafl 
wdl  versed  in  canon  and  civil  law,  and  a 
good  scholar  in  both  Latin  and  (ir.-ek.  II. 
beeame  secretaiy  to  Cardinal  Wols.-y,  and 
-ent  to  Rome  in  1")27,  to  negotiate  the 
divoive  between  Ibmy  VIII.  and  Catherine 
or  Ai  (iron.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Sec 
retary  of  State,  and  in  1531  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  same  year 
Bishop  of  Winehe>ter.  He  complh'd  with 
the  Court  in  renouncing  the  Pope's  authority, 
and  wrote  a  book.  <//•  /"//•-/  O/W//  //////.  in  sup 
port  of  tlie  Kind's  supiemacy,  but  he  DOVer 
abandoned  in  any  deirre.-  tin-  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Clmrdi  with  i-espect  to  the 
Sn  lament.  For  this  reason  he  opposed  all 

*  Each  arrond\**emci<i  is  divided  into  caufoHs,  con 
taining  from  ten  to  twenty  coonnunes. 
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further  reformation,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  King  from  listening  to  the  proposals  of 
Cranmer,  and  was  the  head  of  the  reaction  try 
party  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Henry.  II. 
was 'instrumental  in  the  downfall  and  ••xi-cii- 
tion  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1540.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  Gardiner  fell  out  of  favour 
with  Henry,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  impeaching  his  Queen,  Catherine 
Parr,  of  heretical  tendencies  ;  but  in  a  personal 
interview  she  managed  to  convince  the  King 
of  the  falseness  of  the  accusation,  and  Gar 
diner  fell  into  yet  deeper  disgrace.  The  King 
had  named  him  executor  of  his  will,  but  re- 
voked  this.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  from  .Jan., 
1547,  until  the  following  December,  and  this 
certainly  without  any  justification.  He  was 
then  allowed  to  retire  to  his  episcopal  palace 
in  South wark ;  and  though  his  sentiments 
continued  the  same,  his  outward  compliance 
left  no  room,  for  a  time,  to  find  occasion  again>t 
him;  however,  on  account  of  a  sermon  preached 
on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1548,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
Queen  Mary  released  him  on  her  accession  in 
1553,  and  he  became  her  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric.  He  had  a 
great  share  in  the  articles  of  marriage  be 
tween  the  Queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
officiated  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  proceed 
ings  against  the  Protestants,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  severity  was 
owing  to  him  ;  and  when  Cardinal  Pole  urged 
that  the  people  were  to  be  recovered  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  moderation  and  gentle 
ness,  Gardiner  declared  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  Lollards,  insisting  that  terror 
was  a  more  effectual  expedient  than  bare  per 
suasion.  It  is  remarkable  that,  fierce  as  he 
was  against  the  Protestants,  there  was  always 
in  him  a  strong  sympathy  with  some  of  their 
doctrines  :  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong 
Sacramentalist,  but  he  was  also  earnest  in  his 
holding  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  expressed  these  convictions  on  his 
death-bed. 

Garnet,  HENRY,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1551. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and 
had  intended  to  study  at  New  College,  Ox 
ford,  but  gave  up  the  idea.  Having  turned 
Koman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1575.  He  studied 
at  the  Jesuits'  College,  where  he  became  Pro 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 
He  became  so  famed  that,  in  1588,  he  returned 
to  England  as  head  of  the  Jesuits  there.  He 
followed  various  employments  in  order  to  hide 
his  real  calling,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  zeal,  and  he  is  suspected  of  having 
joined  in  treasonable  plots  with  the  King 
of  Spain  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the 


accession  of  James  I.  he  purchased  a  fre 
pardon,  but  was  still  suspected  in  conse<|u»-n< 
<>{'  his  acquaintance  with  various  Koina 
Catholics.  At  last  came  the  Gunpowder  Plo' 
and  Garnet  was  among  those  suspected,  as  h 
was  known  to  have  been  in  communicatio 
with  Catesby,  Gerard,  and  Green  way,  an 
others  of  the  conspirators.  A  Bill  of  Attaindt 
against  these  four  and  several  others  wt 
pa>sed.  M">t  escaped,  but  Garnet  and  Fatht 
<  Hdeorn,  dlt«x  Hall,  his  confessor,  were  seize 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1606.  He 
terrogated  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Den 
Overal,  etc.  He  was  not  tortured,  but  varioi 
>ecrets  were  discovered  by  spies  who  listem 
to  the  conversation  between  the  two  coi 
dcmncd  prie>t>;  they  were  tried  at  Gnildha.' 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed  in  b 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

Gasparin,  AKGFNOK  [I.  1810,  d.  Ls7l]. 

A     distinguished      Prototant      nobleman 
France,  who  wrote   several  works   urging  (J 
liniteness  of  religious  opinion  a>  a  s 
against  Rationalism  and  Romanism.    His  wi 

Madame  Gasjiarin,  is  known  to  many  Kngli 
readers  by   her   small   volume,  The  A 

II'  or,  ,,:<i 


Gataker,  THOMAS  [h.  1571.  ,/.  i.;54]. 

He  was  educated    at  St.  John's  Coll' 
bridge;  became  Preacher  of  Lincoln'-  Inn 
1601,  and  rector  of   Rotherhithe,  1611. 
li'»-i:j  he  was  called   to  be  a  member  of  < 
Westminster  Assembly.     He  was  a 
writer,    author   of   a   catechism,    a   work 
Transubstantiation,  sermons  and  ann«'tati< 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

Gatieii,  ST.,  1st  Bishop  of  Tours,  d 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  He  > 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  (  'ath.-dral  of  Toi 
which  has  bet  n  called  by  his  name  since 
fourteenth  century,  but  his  relies  were  bur) 
by  the  Huguenots  in  15(52.  His  f  estiva 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church  on  D*  .  1^ 

Gauden,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Mayfield 
..  in    1605,  his    father    being    the  \[, 
He  was  educated  at  limy  St.  Edmunds,  : 
thence  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambrii 
He  moved  to   <  >xford  in   1630,  and  becan 
tutor  in  Wadham  College,  and  afterwardsd 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  hi 
rector  in  Berkshire,  and  vicar  of  a  ] 
Cambridgeshire.      At  this  time  he  im-lim- 
the  Parliamentarians,  who  appointed  hin  • 
the    living   of    Hocking.  in    !•>-«  \.      AS  1   : 
went  on  he  sided  more  and  more  with    ' 
Royalists,  became  chaplain  to  Charles  1    j 
the  Restoration,  and  successively  Bishoj  •" 
Exeterand  of  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1    • 

Dr.  Gauden  is  asserted  to  have  written  • 
remarkable  work  Eikun  Jtnsilikf  ;  or,  Tin- 
traiture  of  h<*  Xnrr>-il  Majestic  in  his  Solit  » 
and  Sufferings"  which  appeared  in  1648.  • 
is  written  in  the  first  pers-m.  and  is  an  • 
count  of  Charles  I.'s  life  from  1640-48.  fcr  * 
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believe  that  the  King  himself  wrote  it,  and 
the  discussion  about  it  is  not  yet  settled. 
Mr.  (Jreen  writes  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  Gauden  ;  while  Mr.  Gardiner  says 
it  is  an  open  question,  and  that  if  it  was  a 
forgery  it  certainly  is  a  correct  account  of 
Charles's  views  and  character. 

Gebhard,  Archbishop  of   Cologne,    was 
born  ; ;it   \Valdburgin   l.")47,  and  b<  came  arch 
bishop  in  1 ")"".      He  fell  in  love  with  Airnes  of 
Id,  which  may  have  caused  him  to  pro 
claim  reliirious  freedom  and  to  turn  Lutheran 
•it  the  beginning  of  1583,  as  he  was  thereby 
ambled  to  marry  her.  At  the  I  )iet  of  Augsburg, 
ttl  ooo,  the  States  which  had  embraced  Luther- 
mism  had  been   continued   in  their  reliirious 
'reedom ;  but,  to  prevent  tin-  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  Charles  V.  brought  forward  the 
•ical  reservation,  that  any  ecrle*ia>tic 
vho  renounced   Romanism  should  forfeit   his 
.ignity   and    benefice.      Thus    (Jebha: 
eposed.  his    Sec    declared   vacant,  and    Duke 
•>'aria    was  appointed.     (Jcbhard 
eld  the  fortress  of  Bonn;   but  the  Protestants 
istrusted  his  toleration,  and  suspected  him  of 
'alvinism.  so   would    not    come  to    his    help. 
<le  evacuated  Bonn,  and  ret  in  d  to  Sir., 
here  he  died  in  1601. 

Gehenna. —The   (Jreek    New    Testament 

r  the   place  of  the  wicked,  or  of  final 

tribution.    It  com.  s  from  the  word  Gehinnoin, 

?.   the    Valley    of    Hinnom,    by   Jerusalem. 

viiab    introduced   the  worship   of   the 

t-go.is,  the  idolatrous   Jews  used  to   - 

*  their  children  to   Moloch   in   this   valley. 

;cause    of  these  idolatries.   (Jod    threatened 

•  place  with   special  manifestations  of   ||j, 

ath,  saying  that  it  should  no  more  }„•  called 

V  of   Hinnom,  or  of  Tophct,  but  the 

:    Slaughter    [.It  r.  vii.    ;il,    :{'_';     xix. 

It     was    defiled    by    .Fosiah    \'l    Kin-- 

in.    1"],   and    thenceforward    became   the 

of  all   sorts  of   putrefying  matter. 

thus  in  later  ages  came  to  be  the  ima-e 

n'll. 

Jelasius  I.,  POPE,  succeeded  Felix  III. 
"•  ln  41-'--  Hi*  pontificate  was  m,,>tly 
(>n  up  with  a  correspondence  between  him 
the  Eastern  Church  under  Fuphemius, 
narch  of  Constantinople,  e(Jllr,.niniL, 
\  whom  Felix  had  excommuni 

died    4!H5.      His  writings,  several  of 
still   exist,  express  viesvs    very    difficult 
ile    with    those    of    his    BUCCI  8 

"ikes   the    Manieh.-i-ans    for   com- 
n  m  one  kind,  and  speaks  of  the  bread 
wine  as  so  remaining  after  consecration. 
lilman's  /.,//.  r/,  ,•/*/.,  i.   i>:r>.]     One  of 
I    works    attributed    to    him     is     his 
[q.v.]. 

of  Cyzicus,  son  of  a  j.i 

.  lived  during  the  second  half  of 
P  (•cntury.      He    found  an  old  parch- 
which     had     belonged     to     DalmatiMs. 
<  y/n  us,  containing  an   account   of 


the  Council  of  Xi«ea,  and,  filling  up  the  gaps 
from  Eusebius  ( 'a-sariensis  and  Rufinust  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Council.  This  history, 
either  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his  material,  or 
from  the  prolixity  of  his  imagination,  is  verv 
untrustworthy.  *The  disputes  are  mostly  his 
own  composition,  and  the  conferences  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
the  second  book,  are  believed  to  be  mere  fic 
tion.  His  book  is  faulty  in  other  ways,  as 
then-  is  neither  method  in  hi* narration,  judg 
ment  in  the  choice  of  his  matter,  nor  bi-auty 
in  his  diction.  This  history  was  published 
at  Taris.  by  Robert  Balfour,  in  1599,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  Council.-. 

Generation,  KTEKNAL.—  This  phra* 

used  to  denote  the  Catholic  faith  as  to  the 
-nip  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  js.  He  Himself  claimed 
to  be  so,  speaking  of  "My  Father 
distinct  from  "your  Father."  And  again, 
'•  I  .nd  My  Father  are  One."  Hj..  Apostles 
teach  this  also,  especially  St.  John,  who  speaks 
:  Him  as  "the  only  begotten  Son."  And 
so  the  creeds  have  to,-,, . u la t ed  the  Scripture 
teaching  into  an  article  of  the  faith 
tnr  A!"'v'  ..  "  His  only  Son.  our 

Lord;"     the      Xjcene     Creed.     "Tile     onlv-be- 
D    Son    Of    God,    Begotten  of    his    Father 
before    all      worlds.     (  Jod   of     (Jod,     Li-ht      of 
Light,    Very    (Jod    of    very    God.    Ue-otten. 
not   made.    Being  of  one  substance    with   tin- 
Father,    By    whom  all  things    were    made  ;  " 
Vhanasjaii  (  'reed.  "(Jod,  of  the  Substance 

-otteil  before  the   Worlds. 

1  God,  and  perfect  Man.  .  .  K.jual  to 
the  Father,  as  touching  his  (  Jodhead."  The 
1  Article  in  the  Anglican  Church  de 
fines  the  same  truth  as  follows:— "The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  tin/  very 
and  eternal  (Jod,  and  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  bleawd  Virgin,  of  her  sub.-ta: 

f  this  were  not  so,  then  Christ's  claim- 
and  words,  as  repeatedly  recorded  in  the 
Qotpeb,  would  be  nothing  leal  than 
blasphemous,  and  were  in  fact  so  deemed 
by  the  .Jews  who  denied  then.  The  above  de 
finitions  serve  to  show  clearly  in  what  respects 
Christ's  Sonship  differs  from  all  other  son- 
ships  :-  First,  He  wa«  begotten  from  all 
'termty;  there  never  was  a  time  when  He 
was  not.  For  although  we  use  the  words 
"Sonahip"  and  -generation"  in  reference 
to  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  yet  we 
do  not  understand  thereby  a  passing  from 
non  -existence  to  existence,  as  in  physical 
generation;  but  we  must  understand  the 
t.  rnn  in  consistency  with  the  essential  at 
tributes  of  God,  of  which  eternal  existence 
i>  "ne  [cf.  John  i.].  Secondly,  in  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  the  whole  and  not  a 
part  only,  of  the  Divine  Essence  of  the  Father 
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was  communicated  to  the  Son.  '  In  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
There  could  be  no  division  of  the  Divine 
nature,  so  that  one  part  should  be  separated 
from  another:  and  though  the  Son  be  a 
separate  Person  from  the  Father,  yet  the  Son 
still  remains  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son;  different  Persons,  but  One  God. 
The  Schoolmen  describe  this  mystery  asj/'1'"  >'- 
atio  ab  intra  [cf.  Athanasian  Creed  :  k>  Neither 
confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Kith- 
stance"].  This  doctrine  the  Church  has 
struggled  in  all  ages  to  hold  fast,  as  necessary 
to  her  very  existence.  The  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Ebionites  were  the  first  to  deny  its  truth. 
The  Arians  followed,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  now  to  realise  the  extent  to  which 
Arianism  had  permeated  the  Christian  com 
munity  in  early  ages.  The  Church  had,  how 
ever,  faithful  and  victorious  champions  in 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Na/ian/en.  Giv- 
gory  of  Nyssa,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note. 
These  all  laboured  in  the  East.  The  \V,-t 
was  not  so  harassed,  but  writers  like  Irona-us 
and  Polycarp  did  much  to  build  up  their  pe<  >j  >le 
in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  doctrine  finally 
triumphed  at  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Con 
stantinople.  At  the  Reformation  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  was  re 
tained  by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  well  as 
by  the  Church  of  England;  and  both  Arianism 
a  in  I  Socinianism  have  ever  since  appeared 
only  as  unintiuential  heresies. 

Genesius,  ST. — A  lawyer  at  Aries,  mar 
tyred  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  When  he 
was  converted  to  the  faith  he  ardently  longed 
to  receive  baptism ;  but  the  Bishop  deferred 
it  for  a  while,  whilst  he  comforted  his  scruples 
by  assuring  him  that  should  he  be  martyred, 
his  death  would  be  even  as  a  baptism.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  arrested ;  whereupon,  as 
his  biographer  states,  "  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  he  leapt  into  the  Rhone,  and 
thus  the  river  became  to  him  a  second 
Jordan."  His  pursuers  beheaded  him  there 
and  then. 

Genevieve,  ST.,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris,  in  4'22. 
Seven  years  after,  GERM  AN  us  [q.  v.], 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  passed  through  Nanterre  on  their 
way  to  England  to  check  the  Pelagian  he 
resy,  and  took  great  notice  of  Genevieve,  ex 
horting  her  to  consecrate  herself  to  God,  and 
giving  her  a  medal  with  a  cross  on  it  to  re 
mind  her  of  her  promise  to  do  so.  From  this 
time  she  is  said  to  have  performed  many  mi 
racles.  Her  mother  it  is  said  was  struck  blind 
for  giving  her  a  blow,  and  only  recovered  her 
sight  about  a  month  after  on  washing  her 
eyes  with  some  water  which  the  daughter 
had  blessed.  When  she  was  fifteen,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  gave  her  the  veil,  and  re 
ceived  her  vows  according  to  the  usual  forms 
of  the  Church.  Her  parents  dying,  she  went 


to  live  with  her  godmother  at  Paris.     He 

she  fell  ill,  and  lay  for  three  days  in  a  tram 

during   which,    it    is    said,    many    wonderf 

things  were  revealed  to  her.     Some  of  the 

she  told  to  her  acquaintance,  and  she  beg; 

to  be  looked   upon  as   a  visionary  impostc 

When  the   ill   feeling  against  her  was   at  i 

height,  Germanus  passed  through  Paris,  w 

greatly    incensed    at    the    calumnies     a-ain 

her,  and  pronounced  her  innocent.     But  tl 

repose   did    not    kst    long.      The   Parisia1 

w»re  alarmed  at  a  rumour   that  the    Hur 

under  Attila,  were  coming.     Genevieve  for 

told  that  the  city  would  not  be  taken,  ai 

was    accused    of    prophesying    falsely.       II 

enemies  were   about   to   throw  her  into  t' 

Seine,    when  a    messenger    came    from   Ge 

maims,  who  was  in  Italy,  and  sent   to  testi 

airain   to  his  reverence    for   her.      German 

died   soon   after,   and   (ienevicve   lost  a   pi 

lector;  but  she  never  needed  one  again, 

the  people  had  become  convinced  of  her  im 

cence   and   xinctity,   and    left    her   in   pea* 

She    practised    great   austerities   on   herse 

eating  only  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  a 

her  food  consisting  solely  of  barley  bread  a 

beans.       This    course    she  continued  till  t 

was  fifty,  and    then,  at  the  persuasion  of  1 

bishops,    consented    to   take   milk    and    fii 

Genevieve  is  said  to  have  greatly  a»i>ted 

the    con\er>ion   of    Clovis,  first  King  of 

Franks.     She  certainly  had  a  great  influe 

over   him   afterwards,  and   it  wa>  at   her  ] 

sua>ion  that  he  began  to  build  the  Church 

St.   Peter  and  St.   Paul,  the  name  of  wb 

was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  l>eni-.  a  s; 

for  whom  Gi-m-vu-vn  had  a  great  \  em  rat 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  life  of 

Genevieve,  as  the  accounts  we  have  of 

give  little  else  but  a  string  of  niirai 

have  been  wrought  by  her,  not  only  in  P 

but  in  various  parts  of  France.    St.  Genev  1 

died  on  Jan.Srd,  512,  and  was  interred  in 

new  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  Paris. 

preM-nt  shrine  was  made  in  1242. 

Genuflectentes  or  Substr 

["Kneelers,"  or  "Prostraters"]. — The  r 
given  in  the  ancient  Church  to  the  third  ord 
catechumens  and  penitents.  They  were 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Audit 
or  "hearers"  only,  for  they  were  allowe 
remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church 
attend  some  particular  prayers  that 
specially  offered  up  for  them,  whilst 
were  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  and  wa 
for  imposition  of  hands  and  the  mini: 
benediction. 

Genuflection  [Lat.  yHu,  "knee": 
Jlecto,  "to  bend"]. — The  act  of  bendin 
knee  in  prayer,  as  a  sign  of  adoratu 
reverence. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or  Jef  ] 

ap  Arthur,  the  noted  chronicler,  was  : 
at  Monmouth  at  the  beginning  of  the  tv  0 
century,  educut  d  at  a  monastery 
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became  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  in 
1152  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  only 
held  two  years,  dying  in  1154.  Geoffrey 
is  famed  for  his  great  work,  the  Chronicon 
tii'e  Kistorui  Jiritonntn,  which  was  completed 
about  1128.  The  work  is  said  by  some  to  be 
translated  from  Jtrut  of  Jir<-nhu<'d.  a  history 
of  the  Kings  of  Britain  written  by  Tyssilio, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  while  others  ailirm  that  the 
Welsh  history  is  of  later  date,  and  was  taken 
from  Geoffrey's.  The  Chronu-bx  are  a  mass 
of  fabrications,  with  a  few  historical  traditions 
worked  in.  It  waa  tir-t  printed  at  Paris  in 
508.  From  these  chronicles  come  Shake 
speare's  Ktn<i  L>'iii\  much  of  Diayton'a  1'oly- 

/,  and  a  part  of  .Milton's  <'<j 


George.  —  There  are  a  great   number  of 

persons  of  this  name  \vho  tiirure  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Dr.  Smith's  ]>t<-tt>»i«nj  of 
Ecctc>si"xt  "-I//  liin/irii/ihi/  enumerates  seventy- 
'  three,  and  some  have  thought  that  the  name 
became  thus  popular  from  the  n>e  of  tin-  word 
Geory'wn  ("a  tilled  field"  ,  as  applied  to  be- 
ilievers,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  (J.  We  oei  i  "iily  m.  n- 
tion  two  :  — 

[1]  ST.    GEORGE    THE    MARTYR.  —  Though 

little  is  known  of  him,  his  day   is  a  marked 

one  in  Engli>h  ecdesioloiry.  f.,r  hi-  is  regarded 

-as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  tigun-s  in 

'the  act  of  killing  the  dragon  on  S"ine  English 

coins.      Ji«-    was   a   centurion   in    tin-  army  of 

iDiocletian,    and    is    said    by   some   writers    to 

have  been   tin-   man    who    indi-nantly   pulled 

down  that  Emperor's  decree  ordering  the  per 

secution,  which  was  allixrd    to  tin-  \vall  of  his 

palace.      For  this   it  is   said    he    was    : 

to    death    at    a    slow   lire.      Other    historians, 

howevr,  declare  that  the  doer  of  this  daring 

act   was   named  .John.     One    thing    we   may 

teke   for   certain  —  namely,    that    St.    George 

must  have  been  a  man  of  marked  nobleness 

ind  worth,  from  the  honour  that  was  paid  to 

him    in    the    early    day-.     Cliun-h.-s    e.\i>t.  d 

bearing   the    name    of   "  the  great  martyr.  St. 

,"  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

.  tins   are  said  to   r-  st   in  a   church  at 

Lydda,  still    existing,  built  over  them  by  the 

Emperor  Justinian.     The  legend  of  his  slay- 

ng  the    dragon    belongs   to   media-val    times, 

'ind  clearly   refers   to  his  having  vanquished 

;he  devil   by  martyrdom.     Originally  it  ap- 

have  been  Constantino  who  was  so 

•epr,->ented  •     the    Georgian    Church    trans- 

erred  it   to   their  namesake.      St.  George  was 

icld    in   honour   in    England    from   the    be 

ginning  of  our  Christianity,  but  his  elevation. 

o  the    dignity  of  the   English  patron  saint, 

Lkplacing  Edward  the  Confessor,  dates  from 

'•he   Crusades.     When    the    Christians    were 

'tard  pressed  by  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of 

intioeh,  June  2«th,  1089,  the  vision,  suddenly 

ppean-d,    we   are   told,   "of  St.    George   and 

'••met  rius  hastening  from  the  mountains  and 

urling     darts     against     the     .-n.-my."        The 

'rusaders  took  heart  at  this,  pushed  forward, 


and  won  the  victory.  Again,  he  appeared  to 
Richard  I.,  and  Edward  III.  gave  utterance 
to  the  national  voice  by  dedicating  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  him  in  1348, 
and  making  him  patron  of  the  new  Order  of 
the  Garter.  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  St.  George's  Day  was  a  red- 
letter  day,  and  in  many  parts  of  Christendom 
it  is  still* a  high  day.  We  may  mention  that 
St.  George's  Day, "April  23rd,  was  the  birth 
day  and  death-day  of  Shakespeare.  Cervantes 
died  on  the  same  day  and  the  same  year  as 
Shakespeare  [16 16].  The  poet  Wordsworth 
also  died  «.n  St.  (.eor^v's  Day,  1850. 

[2]  GEORGK  OF  CAPPAUOCIA. — Gibbon, appar 
ently  from  his  well-known  bias,  has  identified 
this  man  with  the  above-named.  ''  The  in 
famous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  trans 
formed  into  the  renowned  St.  George  of 
England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and 
of  the  Garter."  This  -lander,  as  Dean  Mil- 
man  quietjy  remarks,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact, 
demonstrated  clearly  by  Dr.  Milner,  that  St. 
rgQ  was  honoured  in  the  Church  befoiv 

_re  of  Cappadocia  could  possibly  have 
be.-n  transformed  into  a  martyr. 

He  was   born   at   Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  and 
-  a  pork-contractor  to  the 

army,  but  had  to  lly  the  country  on  account 
of  his  dishonesty,  lie  afterwards  became  a 
/ealous  convert  to  ArianiMii,  and  was  sent  by 

:  intiu.s  to  Mlpenede  Athanasius  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria.  He  arrived  there 
during  Lent,  '.'>•'><>.  lie  forbade  the  adherents 
of  Athana.-ius  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
and  imprisoned  them  ;  he  enriched  him>elf 
by  many  acts  of  oppie»ion  on  the  Christians, 
and  with  an  armed  f"ive  he  t  ntered  the  pagan 
temples  and  plundered  them.  In  358  tho 
people  ro.se  against  him  and  drove  him  away, 
but  he  was  quickly  reinstated  by  Constantius. 
In  361  the  news  reached  Alexandria  of  the 
accession  of  Julian,  and  this  was  the  signal 
of  another  rising  against  George.  He  and  two 
of  his  chief  adherents,  Diodorus  and  Dra- 
contius,  were  sei/ed  and  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  pagans,  whom  they  had  greatly  exas 
perated  ;  here  they  were  kept  some  days,  till 
the  populace,  unable  to  restrain  their  impa 
tience,  burst  open  the  prison  and  literally  tore 
their  victims  to  pieces.  This  violent  death 
was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  tho  Arians, 
to  entitle  their  champion  to  canonisation. 

Gerhardt,  PAUL,  the  greatest  of  German 
hymn-writers,  was  born  at  Grafenhainehen, 
in  Saxony,  in  1607.  He  studied  at  the 
Wittenberg  Fniversity.  and  became  preacher 
in  Berlin  in  1657  ;  but  after  nine  years  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  edicts 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  In  1667 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Liibben,  where  he 
died  in  1676. 

(Jerhardt  is  said  to  have  written  123  hymns, 
which  are  noted  for  their  sweetness  and  easy 
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rhythm.  TJie  best  known  in  England  is 
()  sacred  Head,  once  wounded,  which  was 
translated  by  J.  W.  Alexander  in  1849. 

German  Catholics.    [ROXGE.] 
German     Reformed    Church. 

[Ll.'THKU  ;    ZWIXGLIUS.] 

Germanus,  ST.,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  bishops,  was  born  at  Auxerre 
about  the  year  380.  He  was  the  son  of  Rus- 
ticus  or  Germanilla,  of  high  descent.  Hr  was 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Lyons,  and  thence 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  law  with  such 
success  that  he  gained  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  and  advocates.  <  >u 
his  return  to  Gaul,  he  became  one  of  the 
six  " Dukes"  of  Gaul,  his  duchy  includ 
ing  Auxerre.  He  fulfilled  all  his  duties 
thoroughly,  but  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  without  restraint. 
This  incurred  the  displeasure;  of  the  bishop, 
Amator,  who  rebuked  Germanus, .  which  so 
angered  the  Duke  that  he  plotted  his  murder. 
Amator  heard  of  the  design,  and  fled  t<> 
Autun.  It  is  said  that  he  was  here  warned 
in  a  dream  that  Germanus  would  succeed  him 
in  the  bishopric.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
he  seized  his  enemy,  cut  his  hair,  and  made 
him  a  deacon.  Gerrnanus's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  fulfil  his  functions 
when  Amator  died,  appointing  Germanus  his 
successor.  Our  saint  demurred  for  some  time, 
but  was  unanimously  elected,  and  consecrated 
July  7th,  418.  He  immediately  changed  his 
mode  of  life,  practising  the  greatest  auster 
ities.  He  founded  a  monastery  near  Auxerre, 
where  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
Upon  the  promotion  of  Celestine  to  the  Papal 
chair,  in  422,  the  Pelagians,  who  had  been 
condemned,  attempted  again  to  spread  their 
errors,  but  were  repulsed,  so  crossed  to  Britain. 
Here  they  had  more  success,  till  at  last  the 
Church  there  appealed  to  Gaul  for  help.  A 
council  was  held  at  Aries,  in  429,  and  Ger 
manus  was  sent,  with  Lupus  of  Troyes,  to  the 
island.  They  at  once  began  to  preach,  and 
so  many  flocked  to  them,  attracted  by  their 
eloquence,  that  they  at  last  had  to  hold  their 
services  in  the  streets.  The  Pelagian  lead,  -i >. 
having  lost  nearly  all  their  followers,  agreed 
to  confer  with  the  bishops,  so  they  met  near 
St.  Albans.  Crowds  came  to  look  on.  The 
heretics  made  a  long  discourse,  which  was 
more  wordy  than  forcible ;  and  when  the 
bishops  spoke  afterwards  the  victory  w;is 
undoubted,  and  the  Pelagians  were  forced  to 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  At  that 
time  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  in  Britain,  and 
(•ennanus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army,  which  was  completely  vic 
torious.  Germanus  then  returned  to  Auxerre, 
where  he  remained  till  447,  when  he  again 
went  to  Britain  for  some  time  to  preach 
against  the  Pelagians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
returned  to  Auxerre  the  second  time,  a  de 
putation  came  from  the  Armoricans,  who 


inhabited  what  i>  now  culled  Brittany.    They 

had  rebelled  against  the  Kmperor  Valent  iinan 
III.,  upon  which  Aetius.  the  eommander  of 
Gaul,  .sent  the  Alani  into  their  country, 
(iermanus  went  to  Eochar,  the  King  of  the 
Alani,  who,  alter  many  solicitations,  promised 

tn   give    Up   the     enterprise     if  the    Kluperor    Was 

satisfied.  Germanus  went  to  Ravenna,  and 
gained  Valentinian's  consent  ;  but  the  Armo 
ricans  again  rebelled,  and  all  his  labour  was 
useless,  (.ennanus  fell  ill  at  Ravenna,  and 
died  there  July  31st,  448.  He  was  buried  at 
Auxerre. 

Gerson,  .Jr. AN  CHAUIJEK  DE,  one  of  the 

LiT<atest     scholars      of     the     fourteenth      and 
liftet  nth   centuries,  was   born    at    Gerson,    in 
the  diocese  of  Rheims,  in  1363,  his  real  name 
being    men  ly  Jean  Charlier.      He  studied   at 
1'ari-  under  Peter  d'Ailly.      He  showed  great 
tal.-nt.  rose  to  honour,  and  became  Chancellor 
of   the  University,  with  the  title  of  "  Doctor 
Christ ianistfimus,"    or    "The  most   Christian 
Doctor,"   and    Canon    of   Notre    Dame,      He 
was  obliged   to    lie    concealed   for  .some  time, 
having  infuriated  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
his  party  by   hi.s   attacks  on  the  assassins   d 
the    Duke    of    Orleans,    and    on    Jean    Petit 
who  defended   them.     Gerson  was  an  a«  tm 
supporter  of  the  proposal  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sehi.-m  between   the  I'opes  by  the  resignation 
of  both  Uiv-rory  and   Benedict.       He  t 
leading    part    in   the   Councils   of   Pisa   [1409" 
and     ('onstance     [1414],     as     ambassador    oJ 
Charles  VI.,  and  representative  of  the  Chun-} 
of  France  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.      p 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  docti 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Church  over  tin-  Pope: 
in  matters  of   faith   and   discipline  was   . 
lishcd.      He    was  in   some  ways  far  ahead  o 
the  times,  and  was  very  averse  to  the  FLAGEL 
LANTS  [q.v.].     He   was  forced  to  remain  ii 
exile  in    consequence   of  the   Duke  of   l;ur 
gundy.     He  went  to  Bavaria,  where  he  re 
ma  i  nod  for  some  years  as  an  author.    He  thei 
went  to  a  convent  of  the  Celestine  monks  a 
Lyon>,  where  he  died  in  142!). 

Gerson   \va<  tin-  author  of   several  work? 
/)<'  ('tiif'ttt'    fa-eft  ,\i(f  is  a  treatise   concernm: 
the  schism  between  the  Popes.    He  also  wrot 
against  Papal  Infallibility.     His  other  work- 
are  Cn))trn  tiecfam  Flaqellatornm,  de 
Xfuritmnn,     and    de     Cunxolationr 
The  Jinitittit'/f  <>f  ('/trixt   has   been   sometime 
ascribed  to  Gerson,  because  some  old  copie 
hear  the  name  of  John  Gerson  as  the  authoi    i 
while  others  believe  that  it  was  the  work  < 
John  Gerson,  Abbot  of  Vercelli  in  the  thir 
teenth  century.     [KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A.] 

Gervasius  .'»n«l  Protasins,  SAINTS.- 
Two  martyrs  whose  bodies  were  found  at  Mila 
while  St.  Ambrose  was  bishop.    The  legend  < 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  S 
Ambrose  and  in  letters  sent  by  St.  Augustin    a 
to   his   sister    Marcellina.      The    Church    »  I 
Milan  was  suffering  much  under  the  Empm  I 
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Justina,  a  professed  Arian,  the  mother  of  the 
youn-  Emperor  Valentine.  In  386  St.  Am 
brose  was  preparing  to  consecrate  the  church 
which  now  hears  his  name,  when  he  dreamed 
that  the  bodies  of  these  saint>  were  lodged  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabor.  He 
communicated  this  revelation  to  the  clergy  of 
Bilan,  who  made  some  objections  to  his  search 
ing  for  them  :  but  he  was  not  discouraged 
from  breaking  the  ground,  and  found  the  bones 
of  these  two  martyrs,  with  their  names  cut 
upon  their  coffins,  for  lie  d».  s  n»t  say  that 
their  names  wen-  revealed  to  him  in  his 
dream.  It  is  said  that  after  opening  theurave, 
several  miracles  were  wrought.  Then-lie.-,  w.-iv 
first  removed  to  St.  Fau.-tus's  Church,  and 
'.hen>-.-  to  the  Ambrosian.  and  whilst  they 
wen-  being  removed,  on.-  Severus,  on  touch- 
ng  them,  immediately  received  his  si-ht,  and 
no  many  other  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
)erfornied  that  the  Arians  accused  Ambrose 
>f  hiring  people  to  act  their  part-, 
ne  carried  the  keeping  ,,f  this  : 
uto  Africa,  where  it  was  kept,  as  well  as  at 
vlilan,  on  June  I'.Mh.  In  the  ( ire.  k  Church 
t  is  k.-pt  on  Oct.  14th. 

Gesenius,     I-'KILI>UK  H     HriNKKH    WIL- 
IELM,    one    of    the    most     distinguished    of 
lodern     Oriental      scholars,      was     bom     at 
sordhausen.    in     Prussian    Saxony,    in    17v">. 
-    educated    in    his    native    town,   and 
••Is     at      H.-lm-tadt     and      ( Jiitt in-* -n. 
he   became    K<-petitor   at     ( J'.ttin-'.-n, 
id  in    isnu     Professor    of   An.-i,  nr    Lit.-ra- 
re    in     th--    Gymnasium    of     Hciliircnstadt 
the    recommendation    of    Johannes    von 
tiller.      After    remaininir    tliere    a    year    he 
cam.'  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halfe,  which 
>st  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1M2.  with  a 
Ott  interval  during  the  War  of  the  Libeia- 
)B,  when  the  College  was  cl.,>ed.      He  paid 
fO  visits   to    Paris    and    Kn-land    [IS'.'o    and 
W\   to    "Min   mat. -rials   for   his   lexicons  of 
8  Semitic  languages.     The   /////,-,//•   / 
'pear.-d  lirst   in  INK)   p.1.  and  was  followed 
Grammar  [1813],  7/ /'*/,„•;/ ,,/'//„-  //,/„-,,/• 
,!,„/    U'riting    (1M.'>).  and   Tlinfomil, 
rainnuitir(lf  Criticism  of  the  Formation  ,,f  tin- 
ebrew  Language  [1817].     His  77//w/w,-. 
>t  published  till   after  his  death.     He  al.-o 
•>f'iri/  <>n  I xii nth. 

Gesta  Bomanomm.— A  collection  of 

ecdotes,   generally    with   a   moral   attached, 

rning  them  into  j.araMes.    Tlie  title  is  from 

:hat    the   greater  j.art    of   the    st.M'i.  - 

-rni  with  the    words,   "There   was  an  Lm- 

tc.     Tin  >e  were   u>ed   by 

•    mediaeval    }»rea<-hers    in    their   sermons. 

lotes  are  all  fictitious.      We  are  toid 

•  it  then-  w  is  an  Kmp.-ror  of  Rome  "  nam.,1 

r'i>,"  and  many  of  these  emperors  did  im- 

«ible   things.       Some    of   the   stories   are 

rthlesa  and  even  repul.-ive,   but   some  are 

Uent,and  are  the  germs  of  classical  pie, ,  > 

modern   literature,    e.g.   the  gtory  of   the 


caskets,  which  Shakespeare  has  wrought  into 
The  Merchant  of  }',,<«;.  They  probably  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  re 
printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  ; 
an  easily  accessible  edition  is  to  be  found  in 


Library,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  good  in  the  collection  will 
be  found  in  .Mr.  Morley's  shilling  library. 

Ghibellines.      [GUELPHS  AND  GHIBEL- 

I.INKS.] 

Gibson,  Ei>Mrxi>[A.  1669,^.  1748],  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  of  London  [1723],  is  the  author 
of  the  well-known  book  on  (  'hurch  law  entitled 
The  Statutes,  1'<m*titnti<>n,  ('unmix,  Ri(l>r'n-s,  and 
ArMt-x  uf  th>  <",,nr,-h  <>f  /  !!.•  is  also 

the  compiler  of  a   vrork   against    Popery  con 
tributed  by  dilfeivnt  writers. 

Giffard,  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Win 
ch,  ster  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  probably  a 
l-r.-n.hman.  On  the  aOOeoaiOD  of  Henry 
L,  Pope  <  \'IL,  watchful  for  the 

interests  of  his  Church,  set  up  a  claim 
in  opposition  to  the  Kimr  for  the  liirla 
of  appointing  to  va.an;  8  |  .  capitular 
klOD,  which  H.'iiry  vigorously  re^i>t.-d. 
Accordingly,  wh.-n  the  King  appointed  (iili'ard 
to  the  di.H-e>,-  of  Winch.  >t.r,  An-elm.  Arch- 
bi>h«.p  of  Canterbury,  refused  t-..  consecrate 
him.  whereupon  Henry  applied  to  Oirard. 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  CODStnfc  d  :  but  sin  h 
mu  (  iitfard's  awe  of  the  authority  of  An-elm 
and  the  Papal  See,  that  he  refused  the 
proJi.  -•  cr;iti..n.  This  deference  to 

the  Archbi-hop  so  mu.-li  incen-  d  the  King 
tliat  he  l.aiu>h.  dOifi'ardin  1102.  The  matter, 
however,  was  at  last  arran--  d,  the  Pope  con- 
»  -nting  that  AiiM'lin  should  consecrate  the 
bi>hops  who  had  already  been  nominated, 
the  Kin-  aLM-eeinir  not  to  interfei  e  ii. 
future  with  canonical  elections,  and  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  privilege  of  investiture. 
The  Kinir  was  to  j.os>e>s  the  right  of  re. 

iiiiLT  tin-  future  bishops:  the  Church,  that 
of  inv.stinir  them  \\ith  the  spiritual  insignia, 
but  the  bishop-elect  was  to  do  homage  to  the 
Kin^r  for  his  temporalities  and  barony,  (iif- 
fard,  with  s.-veial  others,  was  consecratt  d 
in  1107.  He  was  Bishop  of  Winchester 
for  twenty-one  years.  11.  has  left  several 
monument>  of  his  liberality  and  piety.  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy 
[<.'.  "St.  Mary  Over  the  Water"],  at  South- 
wark,  now  called  St.  Saviour's.  In  lll'H 
h.  establislied  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  nu>nks 
at  Waverley,  near  Farnham,  the  first  )ious.- 
which  that  Order  possessed  in  England;  and 
h.  also  founded  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  at 
Taunton.  But  the  most  important  work 

:ous  character  that  <  JiHard  executed  was 
the  r.Miiovalof  St.  (irimbald's  Ablx-y.  founded 
by  Alfred,  from  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral 
to  Hyde  Meadow  in  1110,  where,  through  his 
influence  with  Henry,  lie  procured  the  founda 
tion  of  a  stately  abbey.  He  al>o  built  the 
pa  lace  at  South  wark  called  Winchester  House, 
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us  a  town  residence  for  the  prelates  of  his  See. 
He  died  in  1128. 


Gifts  [Or.  chHrisHHitt^.—The  New  Testa 
ment  uses  this  term  to  express  powers  and 
graces  bestowed  on  Christians  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  gifts  are  described  as  of  two 
kinds  —  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The 
ordinary  are  those  shared  by  all  Christians  : 
wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  spiritual 
strength,  knowledge,  true  godliness,  holy 
fear;  they  are  given  abundantly  or  sparingly 
according  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  With 
these  may  be  classed  the  "  fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  22,  23,  viz. 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gcnth  i,,  --, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  To 
these  have  been  added  by  theologians  thn  e 
others,  viz.  patience,  modesty,  chastity.  The 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
common  thing  in  the  Apostles'  time  for 
newly  baptised  converts  to  receive  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands  the  power 
to  speak  in  other  tongues  or  to  interpret 
them,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  healing,  and 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits.  The  Scripture 
teaching  on  these  miraculous  gifts  will  be 
found  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
14.  He  declares  that  all  gifts  come  from 
the  Spirit;  that  they  are  "given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,"  and  that  the  Spirit 
divideth  "  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will." 
Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  vanity  or  boast 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  Moreover, 
he  declares  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  that  these 
miraculous  gifts,  although  excellent  in  them 
selves,  yet,  without  the  gift  of  love,  are  of  no  ac 
count  whatever.  Love  is  the  first  and  chief  of 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  greater 
than  all  the  extraordinary  gifts.  Of  these 
latter  St.  Paul  shows  that  prophesying  is  the 
greatest  :  —  "  Desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather 
that  ye  may  prophesy;"  declaring  at  the 
same  time  how  it  is  greater  than  the  gift  of 
"  speaking  with  tongues."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  is  "  a  sign  not  to 
them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe 
not;  "  while  "  prophesying  servethnot  for  them 
that  believe  not,  but  for  them  which  believe:" 
or,  in  other  words,  prophesying  is  for  the 
"  edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort  "  of 
the  Church.  The  notion  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
foreign  nations  is  now  held  by  few  expositors. 
Kather  we  may  suppose  it  was  an  overpower 
ing  influence  of  spiritual  zeal  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  filled  with  Divine  love,  and 
to  them  only.  [See  Farrar's  St.  Paul,  chapter 
v.]  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide 
when  the  extraordinary  gifts  ceased  to  be 
bestowed  on  Christians.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  soon  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on 
Christians  as  a  rule  ;  they  gradually  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  rare.  Instances 


are  mentioned  in  Eusebius  v.  7,  where  h 
quotes  hvmeus  to  prove  that  miraciilou 
gifts,  including  even  raising  from  the  dead 
existed  in  his  day  [A.D.  161-180].  Again,  ii 
Eusebius  vi.  9  the  liistorian  record-  tha 
many  miracles  were  p.-n'orui' d  by  Xarcissu.- 
A. i).  211-217.  Jmt  tlie  mention'  of  such  a 
individual  seems  to  show  that  the  majority  c 
Christians  did  not  then  possess  this  power.  1 
all  ages  people  have  laid  claim  to  a  j 
i>f  miraculous  power,  but  in  such  instances  th 
evidence  has  not  been  sufficient  to  place  th 
matter  beyond  doubt.  In  other  cae 
deception  lias  b.-en  practised.  One  t.  >t  b 
which  to  try  such  claims  to  miraculous  gift 
is  mentioned  by  Irena-us  in  the  abov 

B,  and  by  Apollonius,  a  writer  wh 
lived  a  few  yeais  later,  vix.  --Is  gain  made  b 
such  manifettationa  -if  miraculous  power 
Apollonius,  in  Eusebius  v.  18,  accuses  tl 
Phrygian  heretics  ,,f  receiving  presents  o 
such  occasions,  and  thereby  convicts  them  < 
imposture,  while  I  remeus  attests  thegeuuim 

i  the  miraculous  powers  exei 
the  faithful  from  the  tact  that  no  gain  IK 
profit  was  made  :  "As  they  had  received  free! 
from  Christ,  so,"  says  lie,  "ought  they  to  gi* 
freely."  In  conclii.-ion,  it  may  be  reinen 
bered  that  it  has  .>nly  bi  en  in  great  crises 
the  history  of  God's  people  that  miraculoi 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  in  any  abundant 
e.y.  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  in  tl 
troublous  times  *>i  Klijah  and  Elisha,  and 
the  rise  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  the  eartl 
and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  pa 
sage  above  cited  they  are  distinctly  plac« 
beneath  gifts  and  graces  which  yet  and  pt 
mamntly  remain.  For  t  IK;  alleged  rest  orati< 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  modern  times,  s 
IRVINOISM. 

Gilbert,  ST..  of  Sempringham,  founder 
the  Order  of  Gilbert ines  in  England,  wast 
son  of  Jocelin,  a  native  of  Normandy.     I' 
was  born  at  Lincoln  in   1084.     Being  fr( 
the  first  destined  for  the  Church,  he 
to  France  for  his  education,  and  on  returni 
to  England  was  placed  in  the  Bishop  of  Li 
coin's  seminary,  and  then  kept  a  public  sch( 
for  children  of  both  sexes.      His  father  ha< 
good  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  belong 
the  right  of   presentation  to  the  livings 
Sempringham  andTirrington,  and,  being  pi 
vided  with  this  title,  Gilbert   was   ordain 
priest  in  1123  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Li 
coin.     He  then  founded  an  Order  of  nuns, : 
whom   he   built  a   monastery  adjoining  I 
Andrew's  Church  at  Sempringham.     Seve 
persons   followed  his   example,  and   found 
monasteries  of  this  Order  in  other  counti  ' 
Finding    his  charge    thus   increase,    Gilb 
journeyed  to  France  to  consult  St.  Bern* 
on  the  matter,  and  by  his  advice  applied 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  begging  that  his  m 
might  be  put  under  the  direction  of  the  C 
tercians ;  but  they  declined  the  task.     Th 
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still  burdened  with  the  care  of  his  growing 
charge,  he  returned  to  England,  and  laboured 

with  such  success,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  thirteen  convents  of  the  Order  under 
his  inspection,  vi/.  four  of  regular  canons, 
and  nine  of  nuns,  in  which  at  his  death  he  is 
said  to  have  left  'J'J.OOO  souls.  The  nuns  were 
governed  by  M.  Hem-diet's  rule,  and  the  canons 
by  that  of*  St.  Augustine.  St.  Gilbert  also 
founded  several  hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  widows,  and  orphans. 
The  rule  settled  by  him  for  the  govern 
ment  of  his  monasteries  was  deemed  too 
strict,  and  some  of  his  lay  brothers  mutinied 
against  him,  and  earned  their  complaints  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  at  iirst  believed 
their  misrepresentations;  but  tin-  bishops  of 
England  and  King  Henry  11.  undeceived  him, 
and  Gilbert  \\a>  continued  in  the  care  of  his 
Order,  and  several  privileges  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  it.  H<-.  however,  afterwards 
had  a  share  in  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon 
Becket.  Some  little  time  before  lie  died 
he  resigned  the  ^'-vermin-nt  of  his  Order,  and 
procured  t  lie  election  of  one  Roger  in  his  room, 
and  then  obeyed  him  as  his  superior.  St. 
Gilbert  died  Feb.  Uh,  USD,  being  KMj  ; 
of  age.  According  to  the  manuscript  brought 
to  Light  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.he  was  canon 
ised  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  lUO'J,  and  the 
lay  of  his  death  was  named  as  Ins  festival. 

Gilbert  of  Nogent  [*.  i«:>3,«f.  1124], 

so-called  from  tin-  aobey  "f  St.  Mary  of  No- 
gent,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Incarnation,  ad- 

di'-ssed  to  .Jews :  of  a  treatise  '      $  .and 

of  another  on  /,'///>>.  in  which  lie  satirised  the 

for  them.    But  his  greatest  work  was  his 

t  ]>>  i  t>' ,-  /-'rum-tiH,  a  very  valuable  history 

of  the  First  Crusade. 

Gilbertines.— Followers  of  the  Order  of 

ST.  GILHEKT  [<l-v.]. 

Gildas,  surnamed  "  Sapiens/'  or  "  The 
Wise."  i<  said  to  have  been  born  in  Wales 
early  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  monk. 
The  pla«-  of  his  education  is  uncertain.  He 
spent  seven  years  in  France,  and  then  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  did  much  for  the  Church; 
he  then  returned  to  England,  and  became  an 
earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  monks 
of  the  old  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys, 
in  Brit  tan  v.  say  that  he  spent  his  last  days 
there;  but  Fmrlish  writers  aver  that  he  died 
near  Glastonbury  in  570.  So  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  about  his  history  that  one 
can  determine  nothing  with  certainty  about 
,  him  or  his  works.  He  wrote  a  history,  (!>•  ('"- 
linnhiti  ^  Excidio,  ft  <'<,i///it,st><  Ilriftinttiff,  which 
is  valuable  as  being  the  only  information  we 
have  of  those  times.  It  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  one  extending  from  the  first 
Koman  invasion  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
ci-nturv  or  revolt  of  Maximus,  the  other  from 
that  revolt  to  his  own  davs. 


Giles,  ST.,  abbot,  was  born  in  Athens  in 
640,  and  came  to  Gaul,  thinking  he  could  serve 
God  more  easily  in  letirement  in  a  stra up- 
country.  The  reputation  of  Ca'sarius,  Bishop 
of  Aries,  drew  him  to  that  town,  where  his 
merit  was  acknowledged,  and  he  became  head 
of  a  monastery  in  LAngnedoc,  But  his  love  of 
retirement  returned,  and  he  withdrew  to  a 
small,  solitary  place.  Thence  he  removed  to 
wards  the  s.-a,  and.  finding  in  the  diocese  of 
Nisnn-s  a  cave  overgrown  with  woods,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  tin-re  in  prayer  and 
mortification.  Tin-re  is  a  legend  that  lie  was 
fed  every  day  by  a  hind  which  had  tied  to 
him  when  pursued  by  the  Kintr  of  I-'rain-e. 
•  •"i-din:r  to  others,  by  Wamha,  King  of 
the  Goths.  This  hind  is  often  represented  in 
pictures  of  St.  (iiles.  Tin-  K ing,  hea riii";  much 
of  the  hermit's  sanctity,  invited  him  to  Court; 
but  he  refused,  and  died  and  was  buried 
in  his  cell.  It  is  said  that  many  miracles 
worked  there,  and  the  spot  became  so 
;ed  that  a  monastery  was  built,  which 
v.  i-  named  after  him.  The  monastery  was 
long  in  tin-  hands  of  the  Benedictines,  and  at 
last  tnven  up  to  tin-  secular  clergy.  St.  (.il-s 
is  commemorated  on  Sept.  1st.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
cathedral  is  named  after  him. 

Gill,  .Jons,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  at  Kctt'-ring.  in  Northamp 
tonshire,  in  1697.  He  Attended  a  grammar- 
school  in  his  native  town  till  he  was  forced 
to  leave  on  account  of  a  rule  excluding  all  l»i>- 
s-  nters.  Then  In-  carried  on  his  studies  alone, 
and  made  great  progress,  especially  in  da  — 
In  1717  he  began  preaching  at  Higham 
I'-  i  rers,  and  tin  iftei  wards  went  up 

to  London.  He  preached  for  some  time  at 
the  Horselydown  Baptist  Chapel  in  South- 
wark,  and  in  17">7  removed  to  Carter  Lane, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1771. 
Dr.  Gill  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  inclining  t" 
Supralapsarianism,  as  his  work,  The  Cause  of 
God  and  Truth,  shows.  This  work  was  an 
answer  to  Whitby's  /V/r  1',,'uttH.  His  din  f 
w..rk  was  the  exposition  of  the  New  and  Old 
Clients  [1746-8,  and  1763-76],  a  book  of 
great  value.  He  also  wrote  ./  Tnufi^  «n  (}</• 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ^l  }!'»/>/  <>f  />,,<•(  n/to/ 
Jiifin'ifit,  A  Body  of  1'rm-timl  /tiriniti/,  and 
A  Dissertation  u/i  tin-  lltlirnc  Laity  nage. 

Gilpin,  BERNARD,  a  learned  Englishman, 
was  born  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1517.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow,  and 
was  chosen  by  King  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of 
the  first  masters  of  Christ  <  'hun-h  ( '..Heire.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  »ivat  adherent  of  the 
Papacy,  and  was  singled  out  to  dispute  with 
the  Reformers,  and  it  is  said  that  Peter 
Martyr  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any 
other  of  his  adversaries  ;  but  at  last,  by  con 
tinual  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  earlv 
Fathers,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
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of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  He  was 
ordained,  and  in  1552  became  vicar  of  Norton. 
When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and  on 
his  return  became  Archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  vicar  of  Houghton.  Queen  Elisabeth 
offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying  that  lie  had  many  friends 
in  that  diocese  to  whom  he  could  not  grant 
what  they  should  desire  of  him  without 
injuring  his  conscience,  nor  refuse  without 
disgusting  them.  He  died  at  Houghton  in 
1583.  He  was  noted  for  his  extreme  liberality 
to  the  poor,  and  his  eloquent  preaching.  He 
was  much  interested  in  education,  and  is  said 
to  have  always  had  twenty-four  scholars  in 
his  house,  whom  he  entirely  provided  for, 
and  six  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  universities. 
He  was  known  by  the  names  of  "  Father  of 
the  Poor  "  and  "Apostle  of  the  North." 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (GEKALD  DE 
BARKI)  \b.  circa  1146,  d.  eirca  l'J-0],  was  tin- 
son  of  Giraldus  of  Windsor,  a  Norman  noble 
who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire  and  married 
Nesta,  the  sister  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ap 
Theodore,  Prince  of  South  Wales.  He  began 
his  education  under  his  uncle  David,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  and  then  went  to  the  Univer 
sity  at  Paris.  He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1172, 
aiid  was  appointed  soon  after  to  the  Arch 
deaconries  of  Brecknock  and  St.  David's.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  the  Court  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  employed  him 
in  several  embassies.  He  was  afterwards 
preceptor  to  the  King's  son  John,  whom  he 
attended  into  Ireland.  He  wrote  a  description 
of  that  country  as  well  as  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  See  of  St.  David's  was  offered  to 
him  three  times ;  in  the  first  place  he  gave  it 
up  because  his  election  had  not  the  royal 
sanction  ;  in  the  second,  because  he  could  not 
get  his  nomination  confirmed  at  Rome,  and 
the  third  time  he  declined  it.  He  spent  his 
last  years  in  study  and  retirement,  and  died 
at  St.  David's  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Girdle. — In  the  Romish  Church,  a  cinc 
ture  to  keep  the  alb  in  its  place.  Formerly  it 
was  a  narrow  band  of  silk  of  all  colours,  now  a 
plain  white  cord.  Choristers  generally  use  red 
girdles.  The  Pope  wears  a  sash  in  addition. 

Glanville,  JOSEPH,  an  eminent  preacher 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in  1636. 
In  1652  he  was  admitted  to  Exeter  College, 
( )xford,  from  whence,  after  four  years,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln  College,  in  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  It  is  said  that  he  then 
became  chaplain  to  Rouse,  the  Cromwellian 
Provost  of  Eton,  without  being  ordained. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  received  Holy 
Orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Wimbush, 
in  Essex,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1662  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Frome  Selwood,  and  four  years 
after  to  that  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath  ;  he 
was  afterwards  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 


King  Charles  II.,  and  Prebendary  of  W.-i- 
restiT.  He  died  at  Bath  on  Nov.'  ith.  It.  SO. 
He  was  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinal  v 
genius,  and  a  great  master  of  style.  He 
\va^  tin-  author  of  several  works,  as  I.H.C 
(Jri'-tit,/lix,  a  treatise  on  the  pre-existo: 
souls,  published  in  KKiL'  ;  Xry/.^.v  ,v/,  „/;//,•,/.  „,• 
('<>,tj',,s*,(l  lijnuntin'i'  tin  //V/y  (,,  *<•//<*/,/  ,•  (',,/,- 
si(tcr<{i«nif<  tondiuHj  tJtc  Jiiiiti/  of  ll'itclux  <tnd 

//  itckerqft  ;  todaueitmu*  TrtHmplttais,  a  blow 

at    modern    Sadduceeism  :    1'lns    I'/fra,  or  tJtc 


tit  i-  Jhtyx  uf  ^Lrixtvtlc  ;  and  several  .sermons. 
Glassites.     [SAXDI-MAXIAXS.] 

Glastonbliry.  —  A  small  town  in  Soiner- 
.-  !.  famous  for  tin-  great  abbey  which  formerly 
flourished    there.     J)r.   E.    A.    Freeman     has 
pointed    out    [EmjlirJi    Tuvn*    and 
p.  77J  that   this    abbey   has   an   interest   posi 
tively  unique.     After  speaking  of  \etley  and 
Tinteni,  of    Westminster  and  (  'anterbury,  he 
"ii  :  —  "We  know   their  beginnings;    we 
know    their    founders;     their    history,    their 
very    legends,  do    not    dan-   to    trace    np  their 
foundations    beyond    the    time    of    our    own 
mining  into  this  island.   .   .   At    Glastonbury 
alone,  among  the  great    churches  of   Britain. 
we  feel    instinctively  that  on  this   spot    the 
name  of   England  is  out  of  place  —  we  walk 
with  easy  steps  from  the  realm  of  Arthur  into 
the    realm   of    Ine."     Here,  on  this   Isle  of 
Avalon,  as  it  was  railed.  Joseph  of  Arimatlui-a 
was  said    to   have  pn-a.  hed    and   died.      (The 
famous   Glastonbury  Thorn,  which   was   de 
stroyed  during  tin-  Civil  Wars,  was  held  | 
the  staff  brought   by  Joseph   of  Arim  ; 
from  Palestine,  and  was  popularly  believed  to 
blossom  on  Christmas   Day.     (.raits  from  it 
nourish  in  the  neighbouring  maidens.)     11  en- 
was  the  shelter-plan-  of  the  British  Chi-: 
when  they  w.n    persecuted   and    driven  west 
by    the     pagan     Kngli>h.      Here,     too,      King 
Arthur,  their  champion,  is  said   to  have  been 
buried,  and  for  ages  his  tomli  was  shown.      It 
was   held    in    high    honour   all    through    1  la- 
troubled  days  of  the  "making  of  England," 
and  its  history  is  glorified  by  its  conned  ion 
with    the    great    Dun>tan.      The   story    of  its 
ruin  at   the   hands  of   Henry  VIII.  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  pa><ai:vs  in  that  King's  an 
nals.     Its  last  abbot,  Whiting,  a  man  of  holy 
lite,  was   hanged  on   the  top  of   Glastonbury 
Tor.     [See  Froude,  iii.  247.] 

Glebe  [Lat.  y/V/W,  "turf,  soil,  or  ground"]. 
—  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  oi 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  According  to  SirK. 
Phillimore,  "  every  church  of  common  right  is 
entitled  to  house  and  glebe."  The  aligning 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  necessity  that 
without  them  no  church  could  be  regularly 
consecrated.  The  house  and  glebe  are  both 
comprehended  under  the  word  "man-e."  of 
which  the  rule  of  the  common  law  is  anncitum 
ffif  nt  unicnique  tccUxnc  nuns  tiianxn*  t 
absquc  nllv  acn-'itio  ti-ibiwtttr."  In  cases  oi 
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united  benefices,  when  the  income  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  incumbent,  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  glebe  lands  may  be  excepted  out  of  the 
union,  and  used  to  augment  any  poor  adjoining 
benefice.  Glebe  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  parson 
do  not  pay  tithe  to  the  vicar,  although  endowed 
of  all  the  tithes  in  the  parish,  nor  n<->'  r/rMJ. 
as  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  canon  law  "  that  the 
Church  shall  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church ; 
but  if  it  be  leased  out,  it  shall  pay  tith> 
other  lands."  When  land  is  needed  for  the 
building  of  a  house  for  the  incumbent,  glebe 
may  be  sold  to  purchase  this  land ;  and  it  is 
also  enacted  that  glebe  lands  maybe  exchanged 
for  other  lands,  cither  in  or  out  of  the  parish. 
If  the  glebe  of  any  incumbency  does  not 
exceed  five  statute  acres,  the  incumbent  may 
purchase  land  not  exceeding  twenty  acres, 
which  shall  from  that  time  belong  to  the 
living,  and  be  freehold.  When  the  land-tax 
on  any  tiiebe  of  any  living  belonging  to  col 
leges  shall  be  redeemed,  it  may  }»•  provided 
for  by  the  sale  of  any  lands  b.-lonirin^  to  it, 

•  a    uiant  of  a  rent-charge,  but  such  coll 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  rent-charge  out  of  the 
Iving. 

Gloria  in  Ezcelsis.— Th>-  hymn  at  the 

•I  the  Communion  S>T\ir,-,  /;/„,•>/  /„•  (,t 
•>n  h'ujh.  This  is  a  hymn  of  unques 
tioned  ( ire.  k  origin  —  one,  therefore,  which  we 
owe  to  thi  Y.  i-'i-rn  ( 'hurch.  It  is  still  there, 
as  it  \va>  in  the  1'.  .iirth  century,  the  usual 
morning  hymn.  The  oldest  copy  which  is 
known  to  exist  is  aj>p<  ndi-d  to  the  famous 
Alexandria-  MS.,  now  in  tin-  IUiti>h  Museum. 
The  -..Id.  >t  MSS.  df  the  hymn  read  thus:  — 

1.  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 

good- will  towards  nu-n. 
-    We  hymn  Thee,   we  bless  Thee,  we  worsbip 

Thee,  we  praise  Thee,  we  give  thauks  to  Thee 

for  Thy  u-r.-nT  u'lory. 

3.  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  Father  Almighty. 

O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Sou,  Je»u  ' 
and  Holy  <Jh.»t. 

4.  0  Lord  God,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 

Father,  that  takest  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
have  merry  upon  us,  Thou  that  takest 
the  sin  of  the  world. 

5.  Receive  our  supplication,  Thou  that  sittest  at 

the  right  band  of  the  Father,  and  have  mercy 
upon  ns. 

6.  For  Thou  only  art   holy,  Thou  only  art  the 

Lord.  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father. 

The  variations  between   this   and   the   form 

Familiar  to  us  are  owing  to  the  Latin  tran<- 

Utor.     It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  transferred 

the  name  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost"  from  the  third 

to  the  last,  which  is  not  without  some 

n jury,  as  it  obscures  the  fact  that  the  last 

••  is  a  quotation  from  Phil.  ii.  11.     It  is 

'i-iibable,  at  least,  that  the  hymn  may  belong 

•  <>  the  first  century. 

When    it    \\-as    adopted    by   the   Western 

'hurch,  it  was,  as  in  the  East,  at  first  used 

mply  as  a  morning  hymn:  rid  tnctiit.  Omni 

i  direction  at  the  beginning  of 

>ixth    century.     Another,    a    few   years 


later,  orders  it  to  be  sung  every  day  during 
the  Easter  season,  every  Sunday,  and  on  the 
greater  festivals.  So  in  the  Mozarabic  and  in 
the  ancient  Irish  Churches. 

We  cannot  tell  for  certain  when  it  be 
came  a  eucharistic  hymn  in  the  West,  but 
probably,  as  far  as  regards  the  liturgy  of 
Rome,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  in  the  Gallicanand  Spanish  Churches 
probably  in  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  hymn 
found  in  the  different  Churches  of  the  West. 
The  following  is  from  the  ancient  Irish 
Church  : — 

1.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,   and    in    earth 

peace  to  men  of  good-will. 

2.  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  adore  Thee, 

we  glorify  Thee,  we  magnify  Thee. 

3.  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  because  of  Thy  great 

mercy,  O  Lord,  Heavenly  King,  God  the 
Father  Almitrhty. 

4.  O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jesu  Christ  ; 

O  Holy  Spirit  ot '( io-1.  and  we  all  say  Amen. 

5.  O  Lord,  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  O  Lumb 

of  God,  that  taki-st  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

6.  Receive  our  prayer,  Thou   that   sitte>t   at   the 

right,  baud  of  God  the  Father;  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

7.  For  Thou  only   art  holy,  Thou  only  art  th-- 

Lord,  Thou  only  art  glorious,  with  the  Holy 
Gho.»t,  111  the  glory  ut  (Jod  tLe  Father. 
Amen. 

Another  form  has  this  addition  in  the 
middle  : — 

"Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
help  us  ;  guide  Bfl  us  ;  cleanse  us,  give  us 

peace  ;  deliver  us  tr.  .in  our  enemies,  from  tempta 
tions,  from  I, ,-i, -tics,  from  Arians,  from  schism 
from  barbarians." 

[See  a  very  full  and  exhaustive,  history  of 
this  hymn  in  the  Church  (}nartffh/  A'"'"", 
to  which  the  writer  of  this  artielt-  is  in 
debted.] 

Gloria  Patri  ["  Glory  be  to  the  Father  "  ]. 
— The  I^atin  title  of  one  of  tin:  primitive  dox- 
ologies  of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  tin- 
lesser  doxology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"  Gloria  in  excelsis."  Glorifying  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was,  in  St.  Basil's  judgment,  practised  and  pre 
scribed  by  the  Apo>tle>  th<  mselves.  Hebelirve- 
this  was  one  of  the  "ordinances"  or  "tradi 
tions"  for  which  St.  Paul  praised  the  Cor 
inthians — as  they  had  been  delivered  to  them 
by  him.  The  earliest  mention  that  we  meet 
with  of  this  hymn  is  found  in  the  circular 
epistle  of  tin.-  church  of  Smyrna  concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  Polycarp, 
from  whence  we  learn  that  he  uttered  a  dox 
ology  nearly  resembling  (Jloria  1'atri.  Poly- 
carp  was  conversant  with  tho  Apostles,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Smyrna  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  this  doxology  was  only  a  ringk 
sentence  without  a  response  — "  Glory  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen." 
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Tart  of  the  latter  clause,  "Aa  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was 
inserted  some  time  after  the  first  composition. 
The  doxologies  then  in  use  were  various  in 
form,  and  the  Arians  took  advantage  of  this 
diversity  and  wrested  some  of  them  so  as  to 
appear  to  favour  their  own  views.  They 
principally  used  one  which  ran  in  these  words  : 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Inj  the  Son,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  In  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  [A.D.  633]  the  words  "  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,"  etc.,  are  omitted,  but  the  word 
"  honour "  is  added  to  "glory."  The  West 
ern  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  last  psalm,  the  whole  commonly  running 
thus:  "To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet,  be 
all  glory,  worship,  thanksgiving,  honour,  and 
adoration,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.  Amen." 

Gloucester,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — The  distinc 
tion  of  Gloucester  as  a  cathedral  city  date* 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  catht dial 
is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  but  for  many  centuries  preceding  the 
Reformation  there  had  existed  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter.  Tradition 
speaks  of  a  bishop  and  Christian  king  at 
'Gloucester  in  the  second  century,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  Christianity  had  any  recog 
nised  hold  in  Britain  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  battle  of  Deorham  in 
577  swept  away  Christianity  from  the  Severn 
valley,  and  for  many  years  the  Romano- 
British  town  of  Caer  Gleow,  or  Glou-ceaster, 
lay  waste.  Fifty  years  later,  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  Mercian  King  Penda,  and  his  grand 
son  and  successor  Ethelred,  who  was  a 
Christian,  made  a  large  grant  of  land  to  the 
under-king  Osric  in  681,  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  nunnery  at  Gloucester  and 
make  his  sister  Kyneburg  the  first  abbess. 
In  767  the  nuns  were  driven  from  their  abbey, 
and  for  fifty  years  St.  Peter's  lay  in  ruins. 
Beornulph,  who  was  slain  in  825,  is  said  to 
have  rebuilt  the  abbey,  but,  instead  of  nuns, 
he  filled  it  with  secular  canons  or  preachers. 
Canute  is  said  to  have  driven  out  these 
secular  canons  and  to  have  substituted  for 
them  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks  in  1021. 
The  first  abbot  was  Edric,  one  of  the  secular 
canons,  who  became  a  monk  in  order  that  he 
might  have  this  post.  This  abbey  was  de 
stroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the"  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Aldred,  Bishop  of  the 
Hwircas.  commenced  a  new  abbey  in  the 
Norman  style.  About  1067  Gloucester  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and 
the  abbey  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  In 
1072  William's  chaplain,  Serlo,  was  installed 
as  abbot,  and  found  the  monastery  very  defi 
cient  in  funds;  but  the  Norman  knights  who 
had  seized  the  neighbouring  Welsh  terri 
tories  quieted  their  consciences  by  donations 


of  land  to  Serlo  and  his  successors. 
then  commenced  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
in  1100  the  church  and  monastery  w.-ro  re- 
dedicated;  two  years  later  it  was  again 
dmia-ed  by  fire.  In  1134  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  was  buried  here.  In  1 2 1 1 '»  H  •  1 1 1  y 
III.  was  crowned  at  Gloucester,  and  in  1218 
the  great  central  tower  was  commenced ;  it  was 
completed  in  1239,  and  once  more  the  abbey 
church  was  dedicated  by  \ValterdeCaritilupe, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  *  Very  little  work  of 
this  period  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  cathe 
dral  The  burial  of  the  murdered  Kinir 
Edward  II.  did  more  than  anything  else  for 
the  welfare  of  the  monastery.  Thousands  of 
pilgrims  laden  with  offerings  came  to  his 
shrine,  and  between  1329  and  1337  was  built 
the  south  aisle,  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
work  which  renders  the  choir  and  cloisters  so 
unique  with  their  roofing  of  fan  tracery. 
The  choir  was  built  between  13")  1  and  1112. 
The  chronicles  of  St.  Peter's  terminate  with 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  Reformation  we  are  d<  )>•  ndent  on  Leland 
for  any  account  of  the  additions  and  a ! 
tionsin  its  structure.  I'.etwe,  n  1421  and  1437 
Abbot  Morwent  rebuilt  the  western  part  ; 
in  1460  the  great  eastern  tower  was  begun, 
and  finished  in  1482,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  present  Lady  Chapel 
was  built.  On  Jan*  4th,  1540,  the  monastery 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  spoilers, 
with  Thomas  Cromwell  at  their  head;  the 
next  year  the  abbey  church  was  converted 
into  a  cathedral,  and  John  \Vakeman,  tlie  last 
abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  became  Bishop  of  the 
new  See.  In  1836  the  Sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united  under  Bishop  Monk. 
The  cathedral  has  been  restored  of  late  years 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
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Gnosimachi  [Gr.  ^nosis,  "  knowlecL 
and  machoi,  "  fighters  "J.— A  sect  opposed  to 
knowledge,  that  is  to  the  science  of  Christian 
ity,  pronouncing  good  works  all  that  was  n  e  - 
cessary.  They  were  formed  from  a  reaction 
against  the  Gnostic,  Antiochian,  and  Alexan 
drian  schools  of  theologians.  Another  name 
for  them  is  the  Rhetorians,  so  called  from  theii 
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leader,  Rhetorius  of  Alexandria,  whom  St. 
Athanasius  speaks  of  as  holding  the  opinion 
that  doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that 
all  heretics  are  right  in  their  own  way. 

Gnostics   derived  their  name  from  the 

extraordinary  religious  knowledge  (gnosis] 
which  they  claimed  to  possess.  The  term  is 
not  tin-  name  of  any  one  particular  sect,  but 
rather  of  a  number  of  sects  who  all  accepted 
certain  main  principles,  but  differed  from  one 
another  on  particular  points,  each  sect  follow 
ing  its  own  founder.  Said  to  have  been  origin 
ally  propagated  by  Simon  Magus,  Gnosti 
cism  spread  through  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom,  rising  to  its  greatest  height 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
lasting  almost  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury.  Jt  was  more  a  distinct  religious 
system  than  a  heresy,  but  its  acceptance  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity  made  it  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
the  Church.  It  had  some  good  effects,  how 
ever,  in  causing  the  Faith  to  be  more  carefully 
examined  and  more  clearly  denned. 

St.  1'aul  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Gnosticism 
when  In  >[,. -ik-.  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of 
"the  opposition  of  science  (gnosis)  falsely  so- 
called"  [1  Tim.  vi.  20],  and  of  "fables  and 
endless  genealogies"  [1  Tim.  i.  4];  and 
again,  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Colossi 
"philosophy  and  vain  deceit"  [Col.  ii.  8J. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  system  is  derived 
from  the  works  of  its  opponents,  as  no  Gnostic 
writings  have  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  notions  of 
•orient  philosophy,  Manian  theories,  Judaism, 
and  Christianity.  In  it  the  Oriental  hypo 
theses  concerninu:  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
speculations  of  IMato  and  of  1'hilo  of  Alex 
andria,  were  blended  with  the  Christian  doc 
trine  of  Redemption,  and  the  resulting  systems 
became  very  popular  with  those  who  had 
weary  of  philosophy,  but  who  yet 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  receive  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  irreat  home  of  Gnosticism  was  Eirypt. 
particularly  Alexandria.  The  founders  of  its 
numerous  seets  were  almost  all  either  Africans 
or  Asiaties.  The  most  renowned  were  : — 

I.  ASIATICS  :— 

it,  who  flourished  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  second  century. 

tn,  under  Marcus  Aurelius. 

3.  Mni-i:i»n,  under  Aiitoiiinu s  Pius. 

4.  T<iti,m    (founder    of  the    Encratites),   in 
the  mi  Idle  of  the  second  century. 

5.  Oruifhu.s,  at  the  end  of  the  second  ceii- 

tu.y. 

II.  AFRICANS  :— 

1.  /;•('  </..-.  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius. 

2.  Cnfi>r>crntf*,   under  Hadrian. 

'•'>•    1  '••'•• ' -'I'M  MS,  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

The  Ebionites,  a  Judaising  sect,  are  also 
usually  included  amongst  the  Gnostics. 
[EBIONITI  B.]  The  main  points  of  the  Gnostic 
system  were  substantially  as  follows: — 


1.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  TRINITY — 
That  there  was  one  Eternal  and  Supreme 

Deity,  from  whom  emanated  a  graduated 
series  of  existences  called  JEons ;  which 
^Eons  were  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  particular  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
together  constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  Fulness 
of  the  Godhead.  Their  number  was  variously 
given,  Valentino!  fixing  it  at  thirty,  Basil- 
ides  at  365. 

2.  Affecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  RESURREC 
TION — 

That  matter  was  essentially  evil,  the  world 
and  all  material  things  having  been  created 
by  a  fallen  ^Eon  (or,  according  to  some,  by 
an  evil  power  who  had  existed  from  all 
eternity).  As  a  deduction  from  this,  they 
denied"  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  con 
sidering  the  body  as  a  prison  formed  by  the 
Demiurge,  or  fallen  creator,  for  the  confine 
ment  ,»f  the  soul. 

3.  ^Ijft'ctinij    the  Doctrine  of  the  INCAKNA- 
TION — 

The  above  also  led  to  erroneous  views  con 
cerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  could 
not  believe  that  a  divine  nature  could  unite 
with  a  material  (and  therefore  evil)  body. 
Accordingly  two  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
:  — 

a.  That  Cliri>t  was   hitman,  but   not  divint, 
that   II"    w  is    merely    a    man,  on    whom    the 
divinity  descended  at  His  baptism  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  leaving  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 
This  view  was  held  by  the  Ebionito,  Ha>ili- 
dians.  Carpocratians.  and  (  Vrinthians. 

b.  That  Christ  was  >{trin>,  but  DOt&tMMw; 
that  His  IJody  was  not  material,  but — 

[1]  An  insubstantial  hantom,  which  only 
to  be  human. 

This  was  the  view  of  Saturninus,  the  En 
cratites.  and  Mareioiiites.  and  they  W6N  hence 
called  Doceta,  from  a  Greek  word  meaninu 
-to  >eem." 

[2]  Formed  of  heavenly  elements,  like 
those  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  men. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Bardesanes  and 
Valentinus. 

4.  AfftTting    the  Doctrine   of  tl«    lir.nKMr- 
TION  — 

That  Christ's  mission  was  not  to  die  for  sin, 
but  to  impart  to  man  a  knowledge  of  His  hea 
venly  origin,  and  to  instruct  him  how  to 
regain  his  lo>t  condition.  Those  who  attained 
this  knowledge  were  ^aved.  Salvation  wa> 
the  result,  not  of  a  sacrifice,  but  of  g)i6xi$. 

The  rules  of  life  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  principles  were  of  two  opposite 
kinds  :-- 

a.  The  followers  of  Uardesanes  and  Satur 
ninus,    and    the    Ebionites,   Encratites,    and 
Man-ionites  considered  it  their  duty  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  Demiurge  by  mortifying 
the  body.       They  condemned  marriage,  and 
practised  the  gr»-ate>t  auMerities. 

b.  The  Basilidians,  Valentinians,  Carpocra 
tians,  and  Corinthians,  on   the  other   hand, 
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regarding  themselves  as  possessing  saving 
"  gn5sis,"  held  that  all  actions  were  indif 
ferent.  They  therefore  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  vicious  practices  and  disgusting 
immoralities,  which  were  doubtless  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
early  Christians. 

The  Cerinthians  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
millennium  to  be  passed  in  sensual  pleasures. 

The  Gnostics,  as  a  rule,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  as  given  under  the  influence  of 
the  Demiurge.  They  usually  accepted  the 
New  Testament,  excepting,  in  some  cases,  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  all  made  use  of 
apocryphal  books  and  spurious  gospels  which 
supported  their  views. 

God. — It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Superior  Beinir 
or  Beings  must  be  the  basis  of  all  ivligi..n, 
properly  so  called.  Any  movement  of  tip- 
sou!  after  improvement,  after  that  whieh 
satisfies  its  longings,  must  have  its  La-is 
in  such  a  belief  in  some  form.  The  two 
great  principles  of  religious  belief  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  Polytheism 
and  Monotheism — i.e.  the  belief  in"  "gods 
many  and  lords  many,"  which  charact. 
heathenism ;  and  that  in  One  Supreme  Self- 
existent  Being,  which  is  at  the  very  founda 
tion  of  every  form  of  Christianity.  Outside 
these  we  have  the  negation  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  has,  and  always  has  had,  its  pro 
fessors,  which  declares  "There  is  no  God,"  or 
else  which  says,  "  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  one."  [AGNOSTIC.] 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  grounds 
of  belief  in  Deity,  we  first  of  all  have  a  right 
to  say  that  this  belief  is  in  possession  of  the 
field.  However  we  account  for  it,  it  is  un 
questionably  the  fact  that  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  as  history  takes  us  back,  mankind  have 
always  believed  in  God,  and  have  entered  into 
speculations  to  know  more  of  Him.  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese  philosophers,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Latins,  gave  themselves  with  eagerness  to  tin- 
inquiry.  The  epoch  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
found  one  people— the  Jews— strenuously  as 
serting  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
worship  of  other  gods  is  a  hateful  sup. 
tion.  The  religion  which  Christ  preached 
affirmed  this  doctrine,  and  the  civilised  world 
has  accepted  it ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  said, 
the  belief  in  God  is  in  possession.  Man  is 
naturally  a  religious  being— a  God-worship 
per—however  he  came  to  be  so  ;  and  the  fact 
is  of  tremendous  significance,  that  the  exist 
ence  of  God  should  thus  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity  at  large. 

Christianity,  however,  came  into  direct 
conflict  with  many  of  the  popular  religious 
beliefs  current  at  its  birth,  and  thus  when  its 
doctrine  of  one  God  was  called  in  question,  it 
became  necessary  to  offer  reasons  for  such 
belief.  In  this  controversy  the  strongest 
point  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 


Christian  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  God's  atti 
tude  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  so  natural  t 
us  now  to  believe  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  H 
must  K-  a  just  and  moral  Ji..-ing,  that  we  ar 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  this  concept  io; 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  lin 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation.  To  a: 
ancient  heathen  the  matter  by  no  mean 
appeared  in  this  light:  his  gods,  as  repre 
Banted  to  him,  were  swayed  far  more  b< 
vindictive,  sdti>h.  and  other  personal  t«  • 
than  by  moral  motives.  No  man  could  b 
certain  that  he  was  not  innocently  offendin; 
some  deity,  even  in  striving  to  propitiat 
some  other,  and  thereby  entailing  misery  an* 
misfortune  on  him-elf  for  the  re>t  of  his  life 
and  the  awful  problem  which  for  a  while  heh 
Job  powerless  in  its  gra-p.  of  reconciling  th 
justice  of  God  with  the  misfortunes  of  a  right 
eons  man,  could  never  have  control 
p  iuan  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  am 
ii.-cessitythat  his  deities  should  act  righteousl'i 
would  not  have  entered  his  conceptions 
Only  a  few  of  the  rarest  spirits  of  antiquity 
had  made  any  approach  to  ideas  i-learl' 
taught  in  the  H.-hivw  Bible.  But  when  th« 
truth  was  :mce  clearly  stated,  as  it  was  by  th 
early  Christians,  it  appealed  at  once  to  th 
conscience  >f  men.  The  Christians  -rave  thei 
arguments  against  the  old  gods ;  heathenisn 
strove,  under  the  form  of  NEO-PLATONISM,  t 
:i>truct  a  new  basis  on  which  to  re> 
itst-lf,  but  it  failed,  and  gave  place  to  dee 
scepticism.  Thenceforth  the  warfare  c 
Christianity  was  not  with  Polytheism,  bu 
with  Negation  and  Unbelief. 

The  earliest  argument  adduced  by  C'hristia 
apologists  was  that  of  /.•'.  .••  1J».11( 

in  God  is  an  opinion  implanted  in  the  natui 
of  men."      Cardinal   Newman  says   that  th 
belief  in  God  presents  more  intellectual  difli 
culties  than  any  other  belief,  and  yet   i<   : 
certain  to  him  as  the  certainty  of  his  ow- 
existence.     This  is,  in  fact,  making  a  beli. 
in  God  a  part  of  the  moral  consciou.-.- 
and    probably   this    may    be   regarded 
view  accepted  by  the  general  voice  of  mui 
kind.     The  conviction  is  in  man.      His  coi 
sciousness  of  himself  involves  the  consciou.- 
ness  of  a  power  which  is  not  himself,  whit- 
lias  an  objective  existence.      The  very  coi 
sciousness  of  imperfection  involves  belief  in 
perfection  which  must  exist,  above  and  beyor 
all  things.     We  can  conceive  the  existcn 
a  perfect  Being ;  and  such  conception  con 
not  be  if  there  were  no  ground  for  it.     Th 
is  known  as  the   Ontnlniju-nl  argument  —  tl 
cognisance  of  an  existence   outside   of  ou 
selves.    The  arguments  of  the  great  Schoolmt 
come  to  the  same  thing:  "My  reason  had 
beginning,    therefore    it  must   have  had  8-| 
external  Author";  "I  feel  myself  to  be; 
accountable   being,  therefore   there  must  1 
One   superior    to   me   who   can   reward  ai 
punish,  otherwise  my  existence  would  be 
contradiction." 
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Akin  to  this  is  the  Cosmological  argument  — 
that  which  starts  from  the  sequences  and 

in  the  universe.  Whatever  is  must 
either  have  a  cause  or  be  self  -existent.  The 
world  is  every  hour  showing  signs  that  it  is 
nut  self-<  •:  \istent  ;  change  follows  change,  pro 
ducing  fresh  phenomena.  This  argument  has 
been  lately  much  strengthened  by  the  modern 
discovery  of  what  is  culled  the  "dissipation 
of  energy,"  which  involves  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  fact  that  the  present  const  it  u- 
tion  of  things  cannot  have  lasted  from 
eternity,  but  must  have  had  a  beginning 
in  time.  Otherwise  "the  great  clock  mu>t 
have  run  down"  an  eternity  ago.  Hence 
we  are  led  back  step  by  step  to  an  ulti 
mate  cause  of  all  things,  whose  self-exist- 
i-n-'e  is  thus  demonstrated.  Paley  carri-d 

inciplr  another  st>  p.  The  order,  he 
contended,  and  arrangement  of  the  univ-  ree, 
and  the  adaptation  of  niean>  to  ends,  all  prove 
wise  and  benevolent  Intelligence 


that 


the  world.     This  is  the  substance  of 

'•'/•ill     T/ii'il'ii/il    -   the     tele,,  logical     "ar- 

gunient  fr<.m  design."  (  )f  late,  however,  with 
d  knowledge  and  irreater  development 
of  moral  sensibility,  this  has  b.-en  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  of  the  nmltiplicitv  of 
circumstance...  which  mar  tin-  happii 

ition.      Not  only  earthquakes,  famines. 

pestilences,     reeur      a-ain     and     a-ain,    but 

aninriis     prey    .,n     and    tortuie     each 

"I  think  the  //-/.'rA  argument  un  ;• 

said  a   late  celebrat-d   divine,  alluding  to  the 

passage  in  Pal.-y.  wli.-n-  he  >uj,p.,s-  s 

a  man  seeimr  a  watch  for  the  lh>t  time  and 

tracing  out   the  de-i-n  of  the  maker.      ••  I1,  d 

the  watch  keep*  Lad  time,"  was  the  retort  of 

a  pupil  of  the  speaker.    "  Wouldn't  it  i 

to  prove  that   the  devil  made    the   world   «.n 

1'aley's    lines  r"     The  retort  is  not  a    sound 

"lie.  and    yet    there  is  a    measure    ,,f    truth 

in  it.     There  is  little  doubt  that   tin-  sterner 

md    apparently     cruel    tacts    of     Nature     do 

1  itli   awful    force    upon    many    minds. 

which   are    thereby    deterred  from   believing 

n    a    benevolent     Creator:    and     even    Mr. 

Mill,   who    held    that    there    were    many    ap- 

•arent     tokens     of     design,    adaptation',    and 

•ven  benevolence,  was  himself  brought  to  the 

•ondusion  that  tin-  power  of  a  I'.eing  who  had 

riven    such     proofs    of    goodwill,     nm>t     be 

iniited  by  conditions  over  which  lie  had   in- 

uilicient   control,  to  account    for  the   phen,,. 

nena.     There  can  b.-  no  doubt  that    1'aley's 

iew  of    Nature    was    a   very   imperfect    a'ud 

filial  one;  and  the  difficulty  is  not  removed 

iern    ideas    respecting    the    work     of 

'1  laws,"  as   i-  >..melimes  maint  -lin.-d. 

i  rathei-  appear  that,  as  regar  I 

Christian   Revelation  and  its  view  of    these 

roblems,    the   diiliculty    has   mainly   arisen 

n    altogether     partial    and    im; 

its  fieid  and  its  scope,  which  lias  been 

.,  in  popul  11-  teaching,  confined  to  man 

:•      It  is   said   that   the  contradictions 


and  difficulties  of  which  we  have  spoken  find 
their  explanation  in  this  Revelation,  which 
declares  that  through  certain  causes  man 
kind  has  become  alienated  from  its  Creator, 
and  thereby  has  become  subject  to  sorrow 
and  pain.  [Six.]  But  the  Christian  believes 
that  ( i»d  has  restored  mankind  to  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  through  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  revealing 
the  nature  and  character  of  God.  He 
revealed  God  as  the  Father,  which  involves 
the  great  truth  of  the  theologian — ''God  is 
Love."  Thi>  is  true.  l!ut  it  is  too  commonly 
.t  as  if  man  alone  required  such  a  remedial 
and  elevating  agency  :  it  h  is  been  proclaimed 
in  thousands  of  pulpits  that  ''man  alone  is 
out  of  joint"  with  the  purposes  of  Creation, 
and  that  all  other  creatures  %>  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being."  If  this  were  so.  there  would  be 
no  r.  ply  to  the  argument  of  Mill  and  others; 
for  the  moral  difficulty  arises  precisely  from 
our  being  unable  to  see  any  moral  cause  for, 
or  end  in,  so  much  physical  suffering  as  pre 
vails  in  the  animal  world  around  us.  But 
such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Revelation 
itself.  This  tells  us  plainly  that  the  whole 
-•roan  and  travail  in  pain 
ther  -the  fact  is  tint  blinked;  and  that  it 
ftlftO  waits  for  the  adoption  and  redemption  - 
the  promi.-e  to  it  also  is  not  withheld.  How- 
>ui-h  words  are  und,-i>t.",d.  their  weight 
is  obviou-  ;  and  in  a  far  .wider  and  fuller 
-nitioii  of  them  than  has  been  usual  inu-t 
In-  found  the  Chri.-tian  answer  to  such  diffi 
cult  it  - 

Thus  we  have  >.-en  that,  as  the  a  ires 
rolled  on,  it  became  a  neces-ity  of  the 
and  must  still  remain  so,  for  current  concep 
tion^  of  <  iod  to  lie  modified  and  perfected  ac 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  fulness  of 
p<  rfectioii  cannot  he  seen  by  any  finite  being  ; 
etch  one  will  see  that  which  present*  it-elf  to 
jre.  Imperfect  conceptions  are  not  im- 
p'-riect  because  they  are  partial,  but  because 
they  ignore  or  deny  the  perfect.  Agnosticism 
and  Manich;eism  wen- distortions  of  Christian 
truths.  The  half-awakened  mind  of  media-val- 
ism,  peopling  the  unknown  world  with  im 
aginary  dangers,  multiplied  mediators  and 
interce«.sion,  until  God  seemed  too  far  re- 
moved  to  be  within  the  hearing  of  His 
creatures.  The  Reformation  was  in  very 
truth  a  restoration  of  the  one  (iod  to  His 

place  as  the  c,. ntre  (»f  all    true    theology.       But 

•-pillar  vie\\^  of  earthly  government  then 
in  vo-ue  showed  themselves  in  a  notion  of 
Gk>d,  which,  in  declaring  Hi-  Sovereignty, 
iirnoreil  11 -s  Fatherhood  and  compassion. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Calvinism.  In  revolt 
from  it  came  the  Socinian  theory  that  our 
knowledge  of  (Jod  is  imperfect,  but  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  that  morality  is 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  inquiries  and 
speculations  set  on  foot  by  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury  revolt  airainst  traditional  opinion  will 
probably  last  until  tin.-  end  of  time.  [!)KISM  ; 
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PANTHEISM.]  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
the  crude  language  of  many  theological 
authorities,  of  more  than  one  school,  seemed 
to  present  God  as  if  separate  and  apart  from 
1 1  is  own  creation  ;  as  if,  having  once  made  it 
and  "  ordained  "  laws  for  it,  it  might  hence 
forth  go  on  in  a  fashion  without  Him,  really 
Divine  power  and  authority  being  only  hem •••- 
forth  to  be  seen  in  miracle  or  other  special 
intervention.  This  subtle  practical  atheism 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hebrew,  to  wlmx- 
mind  God  spoke  in  the  thunder  and  whispered 
in  the  wind;  but  how  far  it  had  permeated 
much  of  very  "  orthodox  "  theology  it  would 
be  easy  to  show.  The  reaction  to  the  Pan 
theistic  view,  that  God  and  the  Universe  were 
one  and  the  same — God  the  All,  of  which 
every  man  or  thing  was  but  a  part — was 
natural.  But,  011  the  whole,  Christian  theo 
logy  has  probably  gained  from  it,  in  learning 
to  see  everywhere  and  in  everything  the  mani 
festation  of  Divine  energy,  acting  in  the 
present,  and  bringing  the  Infinite  presence 
home  to  the  very  next  neighbourhood  of  m>-n 
— as  close  to  their  actual  bodies,  as  the  Divine 
and  Holy  Spirit  could  draw  nigh  to  their 
inmost  souls. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  even 
the  Agnosticism  of  modern  days  has  also 
helped  to  correct  current  conceptions  of  God, 
and  to  give  to  them  in  some  respects  more 
worthy  forms.  As  an  argument  against  any 
real  knowledge  of  God,  the  Agnostic  argu 
ment  is  very  simply  answered.  The  great 
leader  of  this  school  (Mr.  Spencer)  has  himself 
shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  physicists 
again  and  again,  that  the  Unknowable  con 
fronts  us  finally,  at  every  point  of  investiga 
tion,  in  the  physical  world  itself.  The 
Energy  that  surrounds  us,  the  simplest  piece 
of  Matter  we  take  in  our  hands,  alike  absolutely 
baffle  our  comprehension  at  the  last ;  we  not 
only  cannot  know  what  they  really  are,  but 
cannot  even  grasp  any  conception  of  their 
ultimate  reality.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  [First 
Principles]  very  fairly  demonstrates  this, 
and  the  demonstration  can  be  carried  much 
farther.  But  we  nevertheless  can  know  and 
do  know  very  much  about  the  physical 
universe,  and  this  knowledge  is  real  and  true 
knowledge  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  know  very 
much,  and  may  learn  yet  much  more,  of  the 
modes  and  manifestations  and  finite  relations 
of  the  Unknowable,  in  their  various  forms. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  an 
Agnostic  is  bound  in  consistency  to  admit, 
that  though  in  essence  or  ultimate  Reality  we 
cannot  find  Him  out,  yet  we  may  know  much 
about  the  Infinite  God,  provided  only  there 
be  such  an  one  to  know,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
practically  admits,  and  that  He  chooses  to  be 
known  of  us.  Yet  there  is  much  in  the 
Agnostic  argument  that  is  of  service,  and  is 
indeed  little  more  than  grave  and  just  rebuke 
to  a  coarse  familiarity  of  detail  and  precision 
of  statement  which  a  truer  reverence  for  God 


could  never  have  tolerated.  Divines  have 
written  pages  about  what  God  "could"  or 
"could  not"  or  "must"  do,  and  what  He 
"must  be,"  as  freely  as  if  the  Divine  IJ.-ing 
w<-re  altogether  such  an  one  as  ours 
Suine  protest  against  this  was  needful ;  and 
even  in  less  gross  matters  than  these,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  Agnostic  criticism  has 
already  produced  a  tone  of  more  reverent 
caution  ami  humility.  To  take  but  one  in 
stance:  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  protested  in 
strong  terms  against  certain  allirmations  made 
iv-pt •<  ting  the  "personality"  of  God,  a  doc 
trine  essential  to  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian, 
or  to  the  Christian  life.  But  in  a  recent 
article  he  has  explained  this  protest  in  a  some 
what  unexpected  way;  stating  that  whereas 
he  had  been  understood  to  mean  that  the 
Insrrutalilt-  Power  the  term  which  he  prefers 
to  use.  \vas  a  lleing  in  smiie  sense  "  below" 
iVrsniiality,  his  meaning  rather  was  that 
what  attributes  such  a  Ileing  ]n>ss.-ssrd  must 
he  infinitely  "above''  all  that  wo  know  as 
such,  as  much  so  as  the  Infinite  is  above  the 
Finite  in  all  other  tilings.  In  Mich  lan^uairc 
there  is  something  to  learn  from,  which  in 
the  end  may  bring  real  gains  to  Chri 
theology. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  jn  r-  . 
those  means  by  which  God  may  be  known, 
that  those  who  most  profoundly  study  in  the 
comparative  manner  the  progressive  advances 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  history,  will  al 
most  profoundly  struck  with  the  ama/ingly 
distinct  and  advanced  standpoint,  at  all  t  inn  s, 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelat  i..n.  liven 
at  a  time  when  the  other  deities  reco^nis.  d  in 
the  world  were  themselves   conceived   of  a> 
sunk  in  sensuality  and  selfishness,  th.   Hebrew 
was  taught  of  one  God,  who  loved  rii:ht>    us- 
ness  and  hated  iniquity,  and  who  would  judir« 
the  deeds  of   sinful   nun;    he    was    ev 
penetrated  with  that  idea,  that  tin-  misfoi : 
of  good  men,  instead  of  being  to  him  a  fate  t> 
be  borne  in   sullenness  or   >toi.-ism.  as   by  n 
heathen,  were  an  awful  moral  problem,  to  b€ 
faced  somehow,  and  wrestled  out  in  anguish  <>] 
spirit  a.-  a  fundamental  one.     It  is  needl' 
trace  the  same  ama/im,--  superiority  in  furthei 
detail ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  since  tin 
Scriptures  have  been  collectively  in  possessioi 
of  the  Chuvch,  they  have  ever  stoo  1  far  ahovi 
such  historical  advances  as  have  be.  n  abov 
briefly  ri  viewed.      They  have  never  aflirmei 
the  irreverently  familiar  dedai-at  ions  of  SOUK 
theologians  conccrningthe  Divine  essence  an* 
attributes;  they  have  borne  continuous  t 
mony  against  the   banishment   of  God  fron 
His  OWTI  "common  "  world,  which  to  them  i 
ever   full   of    His   holy    presence;    they  Iwv 
witnessed  for  ages  of  His  long-suffering  love 
and  all  that  is  truo  in  Agnosticism  has  stooi 
"written"  in  them  for  centuries;  they  iirs 
taught,   to  man   the  limitations  to  his  know 
ledge  imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  o 
his  own  intellect.     It  can  hardly  be  doubtei 
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;hat  our  children  will  know  even  more  of  God 
;han  wo  do,  and  will  form  yet  more  worthy 
xjuceptions  of  Him,  and  will  find  more  in  the 
Script uivs  them.Mlves  than  we  are  able  to 
ind.  But  when  it  is  so,  they  will,  like  our- 
Ilyes,  lind  that  it  in  all  in  these  Scriptures, 
plainly  written  fur  them;  as  we  in  our  time 
ia\v  found,  aceordinjj  to  the  capacity  -iv.  M 
,0  us.  Qualities  like  these  are  absolutely 
mique  :  but  they  are  simj>le  and  everyday 
facts  coii'-ernini;-  the  (.'hristian  Scriptures. 
5iich  faets  will  he  w.-i-'hty  to  «  very  really 
,houirhtful  and  imjiartial  man,  and  will  dis"- 
x>se  him  at  least  to  examine  with  i:/ 
ind  car.',  and  respect.  <>n  its  own  merits, 
vhat  tho~e  Scripture..;  ailinu  concerninir 
4  what  may  he  known"  of  Him.  wiioin 
Key  nevertheless  dearly  all.  -•<•  will  ever  be 
>ast  finding  out.  [See,  further,  TKI.MTY: 
[loi.\  GHOST;  <  .;I.KDS.] 

God  of  God.— 'I  his  and  the  expr 
ly    which    it    is    followed    in     the    Xicene 
L'reed    are    <;.-i-ned    to    assert    in    tin-    1110-4 
lecisive    form    tli<-   es>«-ntial    Divinity    of    the 

'erson  of  the  Trinity.      I'.einir  ; 
jf  (iod,  tin-  only-begotten  of   th.-  Father,  th'- 
)artak.  r  of    Divine    nature.    He   i>   tic 
Jod    OP    God,    "as    one    man    is    the    son  of 
mother,    though    alter    a    spiritual     manm  r. 
ind  pur.  ly  propagated  as  one  lig 
itcd  of  aiK.th.-i-,  without  diminution  of  >ub- 
tan.-.-,    L'eneratrd  fr,,m   tin-    Kt.-n. 

re;  1>.  inir  of  «>ne 

with  the  Internal  Father."  and  theiv- 
:  y  God  of  very  <;..d." 

It     is    BC  r  •  ••  ly    :...•.  ssary    to    remind    the 

•fader  that  theabo\e  expn— ion  is   n<.t  to  }„. 

od  as  implying  simply  that  Christ   i- 

nil   t,t)n  '  ,•   though    lie    j^ 

ruly  "  Kin..-  ,,f  kin-- and  Lord  of  lord- 

ristian    faith   recognises   no  <;«,d  },,,t 
'»«•«  ;'"'i  '^'  n  of  this  portion  of  the 

:th  the  K-  deemer  of  man 
kind    as    ;i     partaker    in     tlie     i.n.-     "Divine 

VSSellr,  ." 

Godard,   ST.,   Ardihisliop  r.f  K..U.  n.   was 

ncy,  a  villa-.-  in    Piranlv.  in  tlie 

Mer.        A     l>eli..f    prevailed    iu    tlie 

liddle  Ages  that    he   and    St.    Medard   were 

win   hrotli.-rs.    were    ordained   on    th- 

ay,  and  died  on  the  same  day  ;    l.ut    n..  men- 

<m  of  Codard  occurs  in  tlie  Vaili. 

t.   Medard,  and   (Jodard  attend. -d    the    lirst 

ouncil  of  o,l,;ins  i,,  511,  while  St.    M 

•as not  consecrated  till -VJo.     (iodard  was  or- 

by  tlie  r,i<h<.],  of  \Yniian-l,  and 

rs  after,  inwards  the  end  of  th.-  fifth 

tttury,was  elected  An-hl.Mi,,pof  Uoiien.    He 

"ind   many    h.-atln-n    in    his  dioc.-e,    hut    hv 

/••al  conv,  i-t.-d  most  of  tli. -in.      There 

'6  three  actions  in  his  life  which  have  prin- 

pally    «-..ntriMiteil   to   mak.-    him    famous   in 

tiral    history.      First,  his    share   with 

•  Remigius,  St.  Vaast,  and   St.    .Medard   in 

e  Conversion  of  C'lovis.     Secondly,  his 


ing,  in  511,  at  the  first  Council  of  Oil. 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  ever  held 
in  France.  Thirdly,  his  consecrating  St.  Lo, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  Bishop  of  Coutanc. •>.  because 
he  believed  that  God  would  have  him  do  so. 
Godard  died  in  530,  and  was  buried  in  a 
chap.d  of  St.  Mary,  in  later  times  railed  after 
him.  He  was  commemorated  at  Ixouen 
with  his  reputed  l>rother,  June  8th. 

Godeau,    ANTHONY,     Bishop    of    Grasse 
and   of  Yence,  was  born  at  Dr.  ux   in   1605. 

He  entered  the  Church,  and  Cardinal  Kiche- 
lieu,  attracted  by  his  preaching,  recommended 
him  to  the  French  Kin^  for  the  bishopric  of 
Grasse,  to  which  he  was  con-.-erated  at  th" 
end  of  1636.  The  towns  of  ( iia»e  and  Yence 
hem-  only  three  leagues  distant  from  .  i,  h 
other,  and  the  bishopric's  worth  only  10,000 
fianes  a  year,  (iodeau  procured  a  Hull  from 
Innocent  X.  for  uniting  them  :  but  the  clergy 
and  laity  appealed  against  the  union,  so  he 
contented  himself  with  tin  See  of  Yence.  1  !•• 
died  of  apoplexy,  ,,t  \Ynee.in  \C>~'2.  < 

many   poems  on   ivliirious  sub- 
be,  beginning  with   '/'//'    /////////  <,f  lln-  7'//r» 
Chilil,;  „  ;   but  his  principal  \\ork  i-  hi>   . 

ntaininir  a    history  of  the 

ei-ht  c.-ntui-ies.      H.    u;,s  ;il>(,  th.''  author 

of  commentaries  ,,„   St.    Paul's    F.pi.-tles,  and 

on    tlie  liv.->  .  il,  St.    Au-iMine,    St. 
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and      Godmothers. 


Godfrey  of  Bouillon, « ailed  t  he  «•  (  'hris- 

tian  lleicul.  s."  Pi  i:  |          (in.   ;   the  exact 

date  of  his  birth  is   uncertain,  but  his   parents 
in  in  i"d  in   h  .')','.       1  ;  -i.-ii    proofs 

of  an  invincible  courage  under  the   Fmp.-ror 
H.-nry  1\'.,  whom  he   served   with   great    sue- 
in    C.rmany    and    Italy,    that     lie     was 
n    uvneral  of  the  expedition    which  the 
;ians   undertook    for  the   n-e.  .very  ••:    I 
Holy  i  .and,  and  80,000  foot  and  lli.iMM)  1. 
TIP  n    w.-re   placed    urnhr    hi>  command.      He 
his    hereditary     dukedom    of     Liege    to 
Otbert,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  laid  out  the 
nion.y    in    preparations    for     the     war.        H" 
ibled    his    forces    on    the    banks    of     the 
.M.eii-e  and    th>     '.;  .    ,nd  th.-nce   marclied 

through  (i.-rmany,  Pohemia,  and  llun-aiy. 
The  Creeks  op  posed  his  march,  but  he  at 
l.-nirth  constrained  the  F.mperor  Ale.xiu.-  ( 'om- 
nenus  to  allow  him  B  In  HOT 

lie  vaiu|uished  Solyman,  Sult.in  of  the  Tin  ks, 
and  took'  Nic;ea  aft.  r  a  month's  sie-v,  then 
Antioch  and  l-'.dessa.  but  not  till  after  much 

and    fright fu :  in     four    V< 

time  }),-  had  subdued  Ly.-aonia.  Cilicia,  Syria, 
and  Rieeopotamia,  which  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Sara.-,  ns  that  the  (  aliph  of  F--ypt 
sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors.  In  May. 
ln!*!i,  CodtVey  i-eai  bed  Jerusalem,  having 
then  only  -}ii(ii((()  nun.  and  many  of  tho>e 
unlit  to  light,  and  after  a  .struggle  of  live 
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duration,  he  took  the  city  by  storm.  By 
general  consent  of  the  chieftains  of  his  army, 
he  \v;is  chosen  King-  of  Jerusalem,  hut  he  re 
fused  either  to  bear  that  title  or  be  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  plan-  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  treated  with  ignominy  and 
crowned  with  thorns.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  Sultan,  seeing  how  Godfrey's  army 
was  weakened,  sent  against  him  100,000  horse 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  infantry;  but 
they  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter  at 
tlie' battle  of  Ascalon,  and  that  victory  gained 
Godfrey  the  quiet  possession  of  the  ]l»ly 
Land.  He  enjoyed  his  conquests  but  a  v«  rv 
short  time,  for  he  died  in  1100.  His  exploits 
and  virtues  have  been  immortalised  by  Tasso 
in  his  Geruft(il(  nnnc  lAherata. 

Godwin,  FRANCIS,  son  of  Thomas  God 
win,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  at 
Haviiigton,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1561. 
He  was  admitted  student  of  Christ  Church  in 
1  ")7<S,  and  after  taking  his  degrees,  was  or 
dained  priest,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Samford  Orcais,  in  Somersetshire.  He  then 
became  successively  vicar  of  Weston-in-Zoy- 
land,  sub-dean  of  Exeter,  rector  of  Bishop's 
Lidiard  in  1601,  and  Bishop  of  Llandatf. 
King  James,  in  1617,  translated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  where  he  died  in  1633. 
His  chief  work  was  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Inshops  of  England,  which  was  published  in 
1601,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Bui-khurst,  who 
was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  who 
caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Llandaff.  He 
also  wrote  Nuncim  Inanimatus,  or  the  Mys 
terious  Messenger,  and  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
from  which  work  Bishop  Wilkins  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  some  hints  for  his  Discovery  of 
a  2?ew  World  in  the  Moon. 

Golden  Fleece.     [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 
Golden  Legend.     [LEGENDS.] 
Golden  Number.    [EI-ACT.] 

Gomarists  or  Anti- Remonstrants. 

— The  opponents  of  the  Arminiaiis.  They  take 
their  name  from  their  leader,  Francis  Gomar, 
who  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1563.  He  com 
menced  his  studies  at  Strasburg  and  Heidel 
berg,  and  in  1582  came  to  England,  and  went 
first  to  Oxford  and  then  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  B.D.  in  1584.  In  1594  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  and  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  violent  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  coUeague  Arminius.  He 
was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618, 
and  was  the  main  instrument  in  getting  the 
Arminians  expelled  from  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Divinity  at  Groningen,  and  died  there  in 
1641.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
very  bigoted  in  his  views.  His  wrorks  were 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1645. 

Good     Friday.— The    Friday    in    Holy 
Week  received  its  name  from  the  good  things 


which   our   Saviour   gained   for   us    by    His 

sufferings  and  death.  Among  the  Saxons  it 
was  called  Long  Friday-  probably  on  account 
of  the  long  lasts  and  ollict  s  used  on  this  day. 

The  commemoration  of  Christ's  sufferings 
lias  been  kept  from  tin.-  very  lirst  age  of 
Christianity  as  a  day  of  tin-  strict.  >t  lasting 
and  humiliation.  At  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  in  633,  all  those  who  only  far-ted  up  to 

3  p.m.  were  severely  censim-d.  and   were  for 
bidden  to  partake   of   the    Pa-chal    KmharK. 
Special  thanksgivings  for  the  Atonement,  and 
intercessions  for  all  men,  were  made  on  this 
day:  and  later,  the  singing  of  the  K>  proaches 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  were  added. 

Tlie  three  collects  for  (iood  Friday  are 
taken  from  the  Sarum  Use  from  the  sacram.  n- 
tary  of  Gelasius.  The  lirst  is  for  the  Church 
as  "the  family  of  God  ;"  tin-  second  for 

4  *  all  estates  of  men  in  God's  holy  Church;" 
and  the  third  for  all    ".lews.  Turks,  inlidels, 
and  heretics/'   following  Chri>f-  example  in 
praying  for  His  enemi.  s.      Tin-  Kpistlc  [lk-b. 
xi.]  brings  forward  the  ancient  XL  rilices  as  a 
type     of    Christ's    death,    and    showing    that 
through  His  intercession  then-  is  a  "  new  and 
living  way  to  the  Father."    The  Gospel  i>  St. 
John's  account   of   the    Examination    1» 
Pilate  and   of    the   Crucifixion  [John   xix.]. 
The  Proper  Lessons  are  [Gen.  xxii.  1-20]  the 
history  of  the  typical  sacrifice  of    isaa<  :  and 
[Isaiah  Hi.    13,  liii.   12]   the  prophecy  of  tin 
sufferings   of    Christ.     The    Second    Lesson.- 
are    [John    xviii.,  which,   formerly.    togethei 
with    John    xix.,    formed     the    Gospel]    St 
John's  account  of  the  Betrayal,  tlie  Kxamina- 
tion   before   Annas,   and    tlie    Denial    o/   St 
Peter;  and  [1   Peter  ii.]  St    Peter's  exhorta 
tion  to  all  good  works  on   the  foundation  o 
Christ,  and  to  the  bearing  of  tmil'erings  a-  II' 
bore  them. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  officiating  < ' 
appear  in  black  garments,  tlie  altar  is  stri: 
the  candles  are    not   lighted.     After  a  shoi 
pause  the  altar  is  covered  with   white  cloth 
and  passages  from  the  <  )M   and   New  T 
ments  are   read.       Eighteen    prayers  ;ti 
cited,  on  which  our  thre<    collect's  are  1 
Those  for  the   Jews  are   forbidden   to  he 
kneelinir.    Then  follows  "  the  Adoration  o^^M 
Cross,"   which  is  now  div«sted   of  the  bla< 
with  which  it  had  been  covered,  and  is   u 
by  tlie   clergy  and   people   while    four  hynn 
are    sung.     Then    comes   tlie   Communion  < 
the  Presanctified.     It  is  forbidden   •  •  ><  ti 
c-rate  the  Mass   on   this   day,  but    the   p 
receive  a  Host   previously  consecrated.     A 
cording  to  a  Roman  Ordo' about  the  yeai 
the  ceremony  ended   with  the  silent   Coi.nir 
nion  of  the  faithful;  but    at    pr<  sent  this 
forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  sickness. 


Good  Works.— The  Twelfth  Arti.-l<\ 
the  Church  of  England  express,  s  the  doctrii 
which  the  Church  accepted  from  Luther,  ai 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  expression 
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nit  th'-olo-y  «»n  this  subject.    The  fol 
lowing  expo>ition  of  this  doctrine  is  taken  t'mm 
I'anon   Heurtley.    .Margaret  Professor  of  Di 
vinity  at  Oxi'<«nl  :      "  Such  works  art-  ins.-ji.,r- 
ible  from   our  union  with  Christ,  but  thm  as 
•  f  that  union,  not  as  causes   or  instru- 
ut'iit.-.    '  \\  e  an-  < -reated  in  ( 'hrist  Jesus  unto 
rood  work-/      '  II.-  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
ri  him,  tiif   Mine  brin-eth  forth  much  fruit ; 
'or  without  )iu- — separate  from  me— ye  can  do 
lOthing.'      While,    however,   we    ; 
vorks  as  effects  of  our  union  with  ( 'hri-t,  we 
uust    i' member   that    they     . 
my,  the  end  for  whirh  we   liave   been   united 
o  Him  ;  and,  if  so,  a  condition   of  the  con- 
inuance  «.f  .Mir  union.     '  The  branch  eannot,' 
t  is  true,  -bear  fruit  of   itself,  I-.M-.  pt  it  abide 
nthe    vine;'   but    yet   its   iruitfulne>s  is  the 
and   pains   which  the   vin.-- 
bestows  upon  it,  and  then-fore  a  con- 
ition  <,n  which  it  is  >utf.  led  to  r.-main.     And 
s  fruitfulness  in  good  works  i>  a  c..nditi(.n  on 
rhich  we  are   suii'ered   to  continue  in  Cluist. 
)  also  is  it  the  measure  according  to  which 
•esli    supplii 

ranch  that  b<  ireth  fruit,  he  pm-eth  it,  that 

may    brinir    t'»ith    more    fruit.'      And    yet 

irtli'-r.  whi.-h   inde.-d   follows   upon  {},. 

oing,  our  works  arc  the  rule  by  which  Uod 

m Judge  us  at  thejasi  day      These  will  Jo- 

ill  controversy  how  far  we  have 

iswered   the  end  of  our  ne\v  creation  ;  how 

rwo  have  iinj, roved  the  talent--  entrusted  to 

s;  how  far  we  are  qualified  and  ; 

iat  kingdom   into   whieh   'there  .shall  in  n<»- 

•    r  anything  that  d.-til.-th.'  where  •  th- 

>ople  shall  he  all  righteous,'  where  the  n,.  r- 

ful  'shall  receive  mercy,1  wli.-n- •  th"  pure 

heart  shall   see  <;•»!.'  'where    the    s.-rvant 

3  so  •  improved  the  pound  entrust'  d  to 

Ml  M    '  ,ined    tive   pounds.  >hall   be 

point,  d  to  r.  iirn  over  five  eitie-,,  and  he  who 

ned  l.n    jiouii'ls   .shall  have   authority 

In  distinction  fr..m  tin's,  the  K'oman  Church, 

"   the    Council    of    Trent,    declares     that     a 

>n,    "if    already    jn>tili.-d     throu-li 

"d  works  as  h-  does  by  th-  grace  of  (iod 

d  merit    ..f    Christ,   whos,-   livinir    mi-mlier 

i",  truly   merits   ini  i  'ernal 

".  _;md    tlie    actual    attainment     of    eternal 

••  H  }"'  di<  g  in   ^raci  ."      Man  bein-  a   free 

I  responsible  a^-nt  (say  the  commentators 

tliis  ,  his   --o,,d    works   ai-e    woj-thy    of  r-'- 

rd.     But    the    rewards    promised    'h- 

"ir  ;>"t  of  all  proportion  to  the  work'of  the 

;t,    it    follows    that    they    are    of    Hi^ 

ing-kindness,  not  of  Jii^  j,,stico.     We  can- 

prnftt   Uml  by  our  irood   works,  therefore 

Mve  no   da:m    ,,j,,,n    Him   [Luke   xvii.  7]. 

[is  own   free   will    He   has  promised 

t  which  we  have  no  riirht  to  ask  [Luke  xii. 

'  namely,  to  reward   - 1  works  with  life 

•nal  [2  Tim.  iv.  H;  ]:,,„,.  ij.  «;  ;  ]|,  b.  vi. 
•  But  such  -oo.l  works  <an  only  be  done 
the  grace  ,,[  (I0,|.  (,,,,i  moves  man,  not  i 


because  of  merit  which  He  sees  in  him,  but 
because  of  His  own  free  love.  But  having 
iv(  ,-ived  that  love,  and  thus  passed  from  death 
to  life,  the  works  of  the  Christian  man,  b.-in^ 
the  fruit  of  Christ's  l'as.>i..M.  each  and  ail 
merit  Ciod'.s  reward.  He  "walks  worthilv 
witli  all  pleasing.'1 

Goodwin,  <'ii.vKi.rsW  [h.  1x17.  ,/.  1878]. 
—  A  learned  layman,  author  of  some  brilliant 

•  s  on  philological  and    Kast.-rn  antiquar 
ian    especially  L-yptiaii)  subjects,  but  better 
known  generally  to  the  world  as  the  writer  of 
the  essay  on  The  Mosaic  Co^itmt/nin/ui  the  /•;*•.</// \ 
//////  I;,;-',,-,,-*.      In  that  exay  he  advanced  little 
or   nothing    that    would    'be    questioned    by 
Biblical  students  of  the  present  day. 

Goodwin,   JOHN   [_!>.    l.")93,  d.  1665].— A 

leai-neil  contiover>ialist  on  the  Arminian  side. 
II-  gained  much  favour  with  Cromwell  for 
writ  in-  tw,,  pamj.hl.-ts  in  defence  of  the  Hiii-h 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  condemnation  o! 

1.  At  the  l;.-i,,ration  he  *ai 
j.rivi-d  of  his  livinir,  which  was  in  London, 
and  his  writings  weie  j.uldicly  burned.  We* 
ley  held  his  theolo-ical  opinions  in  such 
t  thttheha-  b,  en  railed  the  "  Wiclif 
Of  .Methodism."  His  works  an-  on  the  subject 
of  Justification,  in  which  he  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance. 

Goodwin,  THOMAS  [/y.  Ki(ii),  ,/.  K,7U]._A 
learned  divine  among  the   Independents,  .  du- 
:  at  Cambridge,  and    a   |-Vll.,w  .  : 

•Altll     l^lld's    Vie, 

went     to    Holland    and     i  jtOT    of     a 

I'"ir  •  ':,  the  breaking 

out  of  the  Rebellion  he  came  to  Kn^land,  and 

made     pr(  >ident     ot 

id,    and    was    one    ni     the     \\"e^tm: 

•livin.  .-.      He   is  >aid    to   be  the  Puritan  pre- 

by  Aildi-on   in    the   Sj,fl-/i/(nr, 

N        i  '!.      ElB  WO1  Itl    Wi  ie    ivoiinted    among 

in  I'J  vols.   in  isf.i. 

They  ai-e  learned  and  pious,  but  diti'u>e,  and 
probably  but  little  i 

Gorham  Case. -In   is  17  the   i;,.v.  G. 

•i  ham  was  juv-ented    by  the    Lord  Chan- 

'•'•llor   to   the  living    of  Mrampford  Speke,   in 

Devon;   luit   the   l;i-h«,p  of  K.\et.  r,  I>r.  I'bil- 

then    almost    the    only    decided    Ili-h 

<  hurchman  on  the  1,(  nch.  refused  to  institute 

him.  on  the  ground  that  he  was   unsound  in 

doctrine  in  denying  that  regeneration  is  in  all 

wrought    by  baptism.      3Ir.  (iorham  ap- 

d  t..  the  law,  and  in  1M(.)  Sir  II.  rb,  it  ,1. 
Fust,  Dean  of  the  Court  of  An-ln-s,  decided 

•  -t    him,  on    the    ground    that    Uapti-mal 
iteration   is  undoubtedly  the   doctrine  of 

the  Chinch  of  Kinrland.  .Mr.  (iorham  then 
appeal. -il  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  case 
having  been  again  argued,  judgment  was 
given  on  March  Sth,  ls">i».  ten  r-inntlie  d.  ci>ioii 
of  the  court  below,  on  the  -round  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  had  existed  among  tho 
Keformers,  and  ever  since  among  English 
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Churchmen.  This  judgment  (which  gave  rise 
to  much  subsequent  controversy),  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  court  had  no  juris 
diction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any 
particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  "  the  duty  extends  only  to  the  con- 
siilt 'ration  of  that  which  is  by  law  established 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  h« T 
Articles  and  formularies."  The  two  Arch 
bishops  acquiesced  in  this  judgment;  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  not.  Mr.  Gorham  was 
in  consequence  admitted  to  the  vicarage. 
The  excitement  led  to  the  secession  of  a  i'<  \v 
eminent  men  from  the  Church,  among  them 
two  of  the  Wilberforces  and  Archdeacon 
Manning.  The  general  result  of  the  contro 
versy,  however,  was  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches 
correctly  embodied  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church  concerning  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Gospel.— This  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  literal 
translation  of  the  word  evangelium,  which 
again  is  only  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
tvayye\tov,  and  signifies  "  good  tidings." 
[1]  In  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  the  revelation 
of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinful  man  through  a 
Mediator.  [2]  It  was  also  applied  from  the 
beginning  of  Christian  literature  to  the  his 
tories  of  the  life,  actions,  death,  resurrec 
tion,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  delivered  orally  by  the  first  preachers 
it  was  allied  the  Gospel  of  His  Grace,  because 
it  flows  from  His  free  love  [Acts  xx.  24]  ;  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  as  it  treats  of  the 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory ;  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  because  He  is  the  author  and  subject 
of  it  [Rom.  i.  16];  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
salvation,  as  it  promotes  our  present  comfort, 
and  leads  to  eternal  glory  [Eph.  i.  13  ;  vi.  15]  ; 
the  glorious  Gospel,  as  in  it  the  glorious  per 
fections  of  Jehovah  are  displayed  [2  Cor.  iv.  4] ; 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  as  it  was  designed 
from  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time,  and  the 
effects  of  it  are  eternal  [Rev.  xiv.  6]. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  the  term 
Gospel  is  also  used  for  the  portion  of  Scrip 
ture  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Evangel 
ists,  which  is  read  after  the  Epistle  in  the  Ante- 
Communion  Service.  Formerly  candles  were 
used  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  termed 
"  Gospel  -  lights."  The  custom  of  singing 
"Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  before,  and 
"  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  after  the 
Gospel,  is  purely  traditional.  The  first  men 
tion  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Edward  VI.'s  first 
Prayer  Book. 

Gospel  Side.— That  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  Gospel  is  read,  viz.  the  north 
side,  it  being  understood  that  the  chancel  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

Gospeller.— The  clergyman  who  is  ap 
pointed  to  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day.  In 


some  cathedrals  a  clergyman  is  assigned 
always  to  perform  this  duty.  It  has  heroine- 
customary  for  only  two  clergymen  to  take 
part  in  the  Ante-Communion  Service,  the 
principal  reading  the  Gospel,  though  the 
ti.arnns  when  ordained  are  authorised  to 
"read  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 

Gospellers. — [1]  A  term  of  ridicule 
applied  to  the  Reformers,  because  they  stati-d 
that  their  mission  was  to  preach  and  spread  the 
Gospel.  [2]  The  name  was  assumed  by  the 
early  Puritans,  as  "Evangelicals  "  was  .after 
wards  by  a  party  in  the  Church,  signifying 
that  they  represented  better  than  their 
bivthivn  tli.-  life  and  truth  of  the  New 
nit  nt.  Bishop  Latimer  in  one  of  his 
sermons  speaks  sneeringly  of  them:  "A 
Gospeller,  one  of  the  new  brethren,  worse 
than  a  rank  Papist."  Archbishop  Craninn 
also  describes  them  as  "the  cause  of  dis 
obedience,  sedition,  and  carnal  liberality." 

Gossip  [  A.-S.  God-sib  or  "  God's-kin  "]).— 
One  who  stands  sponsor  at  baptism.  Tl, 
lationship  between  a  person  and  his  sponsor.' 
was  called  gossip  rcdc.  Formerly  marriage  wa- 
forbidden  bet  men  those  who  stood  in  sucl 
relationship,  but  the  law  is  now  abolished. 

Gothic    Architecture.  —  This  nam< 
was    "iven  in  contempt   to   the   style  so  tit- 
si  urnated  by  parti>an^  of  the  Classical  st  \ 
architecture,  who  meant  it  to  signify  "  liar 
barous,"  but  it  has  been  universally  adopt., 
to  express  the  whole  range  of  mediaeval  archi 
tecture.     There  was  an  attempt  made  t 
rid  of  the  implied  slur  by  using  the  wort 
"  Pointed"    instead,    but    this   never    -ninn 
ground,  and  is  repudiated  by  the  best  authori 
ties.     Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  fact,  declares  it 
misnomer,  inasmuch    as  he   includes    round 
headed   arches.     He   gives   the  following  :i 
convenient  epochs  of   the  successive  Gothi 
styles  :— 

Early  Norman  1030—1090  |  Decorated    ...  1300—137 


Norman 
Transition 


..  1090-1160 
116U-1195 


Ki.rly  English  1189-1272 
Transition   ...  1272—1300 


Transition    ...  1360— 1J 
Perpendicular  1377— li 
Late  or  Debased,  to  < 
of  17th  century. 


It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  in  some  case 
the  styles  are  made  to  overlap,  so  that  th 
Transition  period  continues  in  some  cast 
while  the  succeeding  style  has  already  lie^m 
Mr.  Parker's  volume,  The  ABC  of  <iuth 
Architecture,  gives  very  full  informatic 
respecting  the  changes,  one  of  its  greatr 
merits  being  that  it  teaches  the 
how  to  discern  styles  for  himself.  "  Tl 
only  real  way,"  he  says,  "of  thorough' 
understanding  architectural  history  is  to  j 
about  and  see  the  buildings  themselves.'' 

Gottschalk. — A  German  monk  of  tl 
ninth  century,  much  esteemed  for  his  learnii 
ami  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  but  aft< 
wards  accused  of  heresy  for  teaching  tl 
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doctrine  of  Predestination.  He  was  an  ardent 
student  of  Augustine  and  his  pupil  Ful- 
icntiiis,  and  he  taught — [1]  That  God  pre- 
iestinates  people  to  damnation;  [2]  that  it 
.vas  not  t,ur  Saviour's  intention  to  save  all 
nankind:  that  lie  did  not  die  for  all,  but  only 
or  the  elect;  [3]  he  denied  the  liberty  of 
nan's  will.  The  divines  of  that  time  were 
livided  on  the  question,  some  (amongst  them 
'rudcntius,  I>i>hop  of  Troves,  and  Uatram- 

:aonk  of  Corbi)  maintaining  that  his 
entiments,  well  understood,  were  the  same 
vith  St.  Augustine's  on  those  heads;  but 
iabanus,  Archbishop  of  May, -nee,  b.-lirving 
im  guiliy  of  h.-r.-sy,  sent  lii'm  to  liis  M.-tr«.- 
olitan,  Jlincmar,  Archbishop  of  Kh.-ims. 

.Mimoned  a  council  at  Quiersy,  bv 
/hom  the  doctrines  were  condemned,  and 
rottschalk  was  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
melly  beaten,  and  thrown  into  prison,  wli.  ie 
<:_  died  868,  p.-i»i>ting  to  the  last  in  his 
pinions.  He  was  refused  tin-  last  sacraments 
t'  the  Church  and  u.-nied  <  i-urial. 

lincinar  had    for  an   ally  in   thi> 
ie  famous  Duns  Scotus. 

Goudimel,  CI..U-HK,  one  of  the  best  mu- 

cians  of  the   Mxtrmth  century,  was  l..,ni   in 
ranche-Comte  in   loin,  went' to   Ita!\ 

teacher  in  l.iio,  returned  to  Paris  in 
<•)').  and  in  1  't^l  joined  the  l;,-t.,rm.-d  <  'hm  ch, 
r  which  he  was  massacred  at  Lyons  in  \:,~-l. 
e  is  noted  as  the  composer  "of  tir 

ind  .M  trot's  translations  ..f  the  h\  mns. 
Gongh,  -lonx  B.   [*.  1817,  d.  18N< 
of  total  al  stinence,  of  great  pov 
ttory,  u  is  a  native  Of   Sand-ate,  Kent,  but 

Vm.-rica.    He  emigrated  to  the  Fnited 

t  the  aUr,.  ()f  twelve,  and  became  a 
ler  at  New  V,,rk.  ]|,-r,.  he  i 
emperate  in  his  habits,  but  having,  in  1M'_>. 
ird  a  temperance  lecture,  he  was  so  moved 
it  that  he  thn-w  hims.  It'  «-ag.  rly  into  the 
isc,  brcame  a  lecturer,  and  speedily  gaim-d 
ride  reputation  as  an  orator.  In"l-v>:j  he 
s  invited  1,,  Mngland  by  the  National 

10,  and  stayed  two 

taring   at   Exeter   Hall   and    elsewhere   to 
'tic  audiences.    IJ.-turniny  to  Am 
meed  reputation,  he  travelled  ,,M  his 
won   through   the  Stat.-s,  and  twice  more 
isited    England.      .Many    of    his    lectui-.-s 
•  been  publish)  «1.  and  other  works  on  the 
object,    and    lie    has    also   written    an 
obiography  [1842]. 

Jown  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  gwn,  "a 

;"  robe,"  and   in  old   English  was'  applied 

he  ordinary  dress  of  both  men  and  women. 

the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  dis- 

'iv.  dr  ss  of  women",  but  was  retained  by 

I  Who  were   scholars  and  ecclesiastics.      It 

the  particular  habit  of  the  Benedict  ii:-, 

P  it  passed  t«.  our  universities.     It  was 

t  U  coat,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
•>.  with  sleeves,  but  without  gatherings  on 
shoulders.  When  ,;,  .  ,,.  t()  bo 


conferred,  changes  were  made  in  the  gown 
for  distinction's  sake,  colours  and  facings  were 
introduced,  and  hoods  (originally  that  part  of 
the  gown  which  was  drawn  over  the  head  out 
of  doors)  were  also  made  distinctive.  [Hoous.] 
Some  persons  again  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  sermon  was  part  cf  the  Communion 
Service,  the  preacher  should  then  wear  his 
surplice,  but  at  afternoon  and  evening  service, 
win -re  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sermon,  the 
ir«'wu  should  be  worn.  This  was  a  custom 
which  prevailed  in  "High  Church"  services 
a  few  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was  used  in 
church  as  the  preaching  dress,  and  the  substi 
tution  of  the  Mirplicu  for  it  was  a  subject  of 
OontrorerBy,  which  has  now  almost  died  out. 
The  signal  for  this  controversy  was  -iv,  n 
by  Bishop  Blomfield'fl  Charge  in  1842, 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
surphc,.  WM  th,.  pn.p.r  preaching  drew. 
The  tootndon  tmns  upon  the  question 

whether     the    sermon    is    a    part    of     Divine 
Mp;     if    it     be,    th.-     Mirpli(e     is     cl.arly 

the  proper  divss.     Hut  many  contended  that 

it  WM  nol  so;  that  the  pn  ach'er,  who  once  was 
frequently  an  itinerant  monk,  was  not  an 
Officiant  in  Divine  wojship.  And  to  this  it 
was  replied  again,  that  this  was  only  because 
of  the  iirnuran.-i-  of  the  clergy  ;  that' when,  by 

reason  of  better  education,  they  wm-  able  to 

h  themselves,  the  serm,,n  t(..,k  its 
rightful  place  as  part  ,,f  their  ministration. 
The  question  hai  oevec  ben  authoritatively 

settled,    but    <.f    late    Ne.,1^    the    surplice    has 
DM  the  UM1al  garment  at  all  >,  nri 

Grabe, -foiiN  Buntr,  D.I>.,  was  born  at 
Konigsberg  in  1666.  His  father  being  Pro 
of  Divinity  and  History  at  the  univer 
sity  in  this  town,  .John  received  his  education 
there.  H,.  diiig.  ntly  studied  the  writings  of 
the  lathers,  and  was  led  to  doubt  the  ortho 
doxy  of  the  ordination  of  Lutheran  ministers, 
so  he  resolved  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  (.n  making  his  doubts  known  the  Klrctor 
of  Brandenburg  sent  three  Lutherans  to 
dispel  them.  These,  failing  to  convince  him, 
advised  him  to  -,,  to  l-;no-]and.  and  he  arrived 
here  during  th.-  n-i-n  of  William  and  .Mary. 

Be  Itodied  at  Oxford,  was  ordained,  and  was 
nude  a  D.I),  in  170G.  Five  yens  alter  he 
died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  West 
minster  Abbey. 

Though  ( ira be  joined  the  Church  of  En ir 
land,  he  was  still  inclined  towards  BOme  of  the 
Romish  practices,  as  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  anointing  with  oil,  confession  and 
sacerdotal  absolution,  etc.  He  was  the  aiith-r 
of  ^  several  works,  the  chief  of  which  was  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  copied  from 

the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  He  al>o  edited 
frMMNt,  parti  of  Orif**,  Spicilegium  of  the 

writings  of  the  Fathers  and  hen-tics  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  other  works. 

^  Grace     [the    English    equivalent     of    the 
Creek  WOrdtfAarM    .      There  are  various  s<  : 
in  which  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  but 
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the  general  idea  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  God,  is 
His/rM  fm-mo-  mid  love.  As  it  respects  mm, 
it  implies  the  happy  state  of  reconciliation 
and  favour  with  God  wherein  they  stand,  and 
the  holy  endowments,  qualities,  or  habits  of 
faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  which  they  possess. 
Divines  have  distinguished  grace  into  common 
or  general,  special  or  pttrti&tfar.  ConntKni 
grace,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  what  all  nu-u 
have,  as  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  con 
victions  of  conscience,  etc.  [Rom.  ii.  4,  1  Tim. 
iv.  18].  Special  grace  is  that  which  is  pecu 
liar  to  Christians.  They  are  by  God's  favour 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  redeemed,  pardoned, 
justified  [Rom.  viii.  28-30].  This  grace  so 
bestowed  becomes  the  principle  of  life,  and 
brings  forth  good  works  in  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  Consequently  the  Apostle  exhorts 
to  "growth  in  grace  "—that  is,  to  progress  in 
the  Divine  life.  Such  growth  discovers  itself 
by  an  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  know 
ledge  ;  by  the  renunciation,  of  self,  and  de 
pendence  on  Christ;  by  growing  more  spiritual 
in  duties;  by  In  -ing  more  humble,  submis 
sive,  and  thankful  ;  by  rising  superior  to  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  and  finding  the 
power  of  sin  more  weakened  in  us  ;  by  being 
less  attached  to  the  world,  and  possessing 
more  of  a  heavenly  disposition. 


Grace  at  Meals  [Lat.^nrtms,"  thanks"]. 
—  From  the  earliest  times  Christians  have 
followed  the  example  of  Christ,  who  blessed  the 
food  before  partaking,  and  they  offer  a  short 
prayer  before  and  after  meals,  praising  and 
thanking  God  for  His  goodness  in  supplying 
their  wants. 

Grace,  PILGRIMAGE  OF,  was  the  name 
given  to  an  insurrection  in  1536,  on  account  of 
its  religious  character.  A  dangerous  feeling 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation 
into  England,  which  was  looked  on  as  heresy 
in  the  north,  had  long  been  growing  up  in 
Yorkshire,  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1536, 
two  commissioners,  Leghand  Layton,  were  ap 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Suppression  in 
Yorkshire,  while  others  were  appointed  in 
Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  the 
excitement  rose  to  a  head.  The  rebellion 
began  in  Louth,in  Lincolnshire,  and  spread  all 
over  the  north.  The  insurgents  drew  up  six 
petitions  to  the  Crown  :  —  That  the  religious 
houses  should  be  restored,  the  subsidy  re 
mitted,  the  clergy  should  pay  no  more  tithes 
or  first-fruits  to  the  Crown,  the  Statute  of 
Uses  should  be  repealed,  the  villein  blood 
should  be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  several  of  the  bishops  who  were 
heretics,  should  be  deprived.  The  King  re 
fused  to  grant  them,  and  the  Lincolnshire 
rebels  subsided.  But  those  in  Yorkshire  in 
creased  daily.  They  were  headed  by  a  bar 
rister,  Robert  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  leader,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  benevolent 
man.  Lord  Darcy,  much  trusted  by  the  King, 
and  other  nobles  joined  the  insurgents,  who 


marched  against  and  took  Hull  and  York. 
Henry  began  to  see  the  dan-er.  and  an  army 
was  sent  to  the  north.  The  n-hrls  marched  <>n 
Donca-ler.  but  when  there  found  Norfolk  with 
the  troops  ready  to  oppose  them.  They  were 
disinclined  to  fight,  so  a  council  was  held  on 
the  bridge  leading  into  the  town,  and  the 
rebels  dictated  their  terms.  These  were  car 
ried  up  to  London,  and  the  King  sent  back  an 
answer  of  general  pardon,  and  the  ju-on. 
a  parliament  to  be  held  at  York.  They  dis- 
persed,  but  again  ro>e,  and,  when  they  W.TC 
quelled,  Henry,  saying  they  had  broken 
their  tr.  aty.  •  xn-ut.  d  Aske,  Lord  Darcy,  and 
several  monks  and  abbots.  AVheii  the  com 
missioners  visited  the  abbeys  in  the  following- 
year,  the  insurrection  became  an  excuse  foi 
great  cruelty. 

Gradual.  —  An  antiphon  or  sentence  sum 
in  the*  'oinmunion*  Mlic,-  after  the  Kpistle  as  tin 
deacon  ax-ends  the  steps  of  the  altar  to  reai 
the(Jospel.  It  comes  from  the  Latin  y>-'/'/V.v 
"a  step."  Pmt  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  i>  ap 
plied  to  other  parts  of  the  Eucharistic  Service 
such  as  the  Introit,  Creed,  (slori>t  in  EJC 
celsis,  Agnus  1>  i,  etc.,  because  these  wer 
chanted  from  the  steps  of  the  ehanc.  1  n 
ainbo.  It  is  also  called  GHADALE  or 


Grail,  <>r  Graal,  'I'm-  I  IDLY.  -Tl 
many  explanations  of  the  word,  some  derivin 
it   from   the   old    French    </>•<>//;     Piovenca 
grnyal  ;  Latin,  gradalis,  a  kind  of  dish  ;  an 
others  affirm    it    to   be  a  corruption  of  sai 
gtiis  rcgalis,  "royal  blood/'   which  term  w; 
corrupted     into     smtyredl.        The     name    w; 
given  to  the  chalice,  said  to  have  b.-en  hnmgl 
from  heaven   by  an^.-ls,  which   Christ   usrd  i 
the   Last  Supper.      I  Miring    the   Middle   Ac 
many  legends,  probably  originated  by  Walt 
Map   in  the  twelfth  century,  were  circulatt 
all  over  Europe.     It  was  said  that  Joseph 
Arimatha>a  took  it  out  of  the  upper  room,  ai 
used  it  to  catch  the  blood  as  it   flowed   n 
Christ's  body  when  it  was  taken  down  fro 
the    cross.       He    brought    it    with    him 
England,  where  it  gained  miraculous  qualiti« 
King  Arthur's  knights  endeavoured  to  find    i 
but  none  were  successful  except   Sir  (ialah; 
who  was  the  only  truly  pure  >et-ker.     This 
the  subject  of  one  of  Tennyson's  idylls.    Soi 
hold  it  to  be  a  parable  of  the  Eucharist,  sigi 
fying  that  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  sacranu 
have  been  changed  into  the  true  body  a 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  search  after  the  H( 
Grail  is  explained  as  an  attempt  to  see  Chr 
in    the    sacrament;    but   there    seems    lit 
foundation  for  this  conceit. 

Gratian,    born   at    Chiusi,    in    Tuscai 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  a  Bei 
dictine  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  F<      ; 
at  Bononia.     There  he  wrote  his  book,  cal 
the    Decretum,    or    Concordia    Discordant* 
Canonum,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  recom    J 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  canons.  ; 
to  .  this  purpose  he  makes   use  of  the  H    \ 
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jcriptures,   the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  de- 
rees  of   councils,  epistles  of  popes,  and  the 
*ws  of   emperors  and   princes.     Gratian  in 
his  collection  ranges  the  canons  more  with 
espect  to  the  resemblance  of  the  matter  than 
he  order  of  time.     He  divides  his  work  into 
hree  parts.     The  first  contains  one  hundred 
nd  one  distinctions,  wherein  he  treats  of  ec- 
ics;    the   second    takes    in   thirty-six 
A  here  both  the  case  and  the  method  of 
ing  in  giving  judgment  are  treated; 
le  third  handles  sacred  matters,  consisting  of 
ve  distinctions,  which  he  calls  de  Consecra- 
one.     (ir;iti;in    was   engaged  on   this   work 
*enty-four  years,  and  published  it  in  1151. 
[edid  not  consult  the  originals  of  the  author- 
ies  he  makes  use  of,  and  consequently  mis- 
no  Council  and  one  Father  for  another; 
id,  bi-sidi-s.  In-  eites  the  POJM-S'  epistles  of  the 
iree  first  centuries  as  genuine,  which  are  now 
nown  to  be  spurious,  and  forged  by  Isidore 
'.ercator.     Several  authors  have  endeavoured 
•  rectify  tlu-se    mistakes,  particularly  Ant<>. 
us  Augustinus  in  his  book,  de  Emendation* 

Graves,  RICHARD,  D.D.  [b.  1763,  d.  1829], 
can  of  Anlairh,  and  Kegius  Professor  of 
ivinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  author 
several  theological  books,  of  which  that  on 
e  Pentateuch  is  still  regarded  as  a  valuable 
indard  work. 

Great  Tithes.    [TITHES.] 

Greek  Church. — A  branch  of  the  EAST 
S'  C'm  HI  H   [q.v.].      Its  separation  from  the 
other  Church  took  ]>la«-,   in  the  eleventh  cen- 
ry,  after  a  long  struggle,  since  known  as  the 
LiOQfK  CONTUOVI  KM     .|.v.].    To  the  article 
the    Council     of    Constantinople,     which 
•  •lared   that    th.-  H..ly    (ihost    "proce.deth 
>m  the  Father,"  th.-  \\Vstern  Church  added 
tnd  the   Son,"   and    the   words    gradually 
ne  to   be    us.-l   in    >•  rvice.     In  the  ninth 
itury   Pope  Leo    III.    was    appealed     to, 
d  commanded    the    disuse  of   the    words, 
la  second  Council  of  Constantinople  con 
ned  his  decree  ;  and  the  matter  would  have 
n  allowed  to  rest,  but  for  the  jealousy  which 
•• -tween  Rome  and  Constantinople,  on 
"tint  of  which  the  former  revived  the  use 
the  words.     The   Greek  Church  resisted, 
1  in  1053  Pope  Leo  IX.  excommunicated 
iarch  of  Constantinople  and  all  others 
o  refused  to  accept  the  Roman  doctrine. 
riarch  Michael  Cerularius,  hoping  to 
I    eree  the  sentence,  invited  legates  from  the 
pe  to  come  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
•  .     They  came  accordingly,  but,  en- 
o  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  they  repeated 
' s  sentence  of  excommunication,  laid 
•ence  on   the  altar,  and  returned  to 
ne.     This  took  place  on  June  16th,  1054, 
ii    which    time    the    final    separation    of 
t   and   \V.-st    may   l.e    said  to  date.     The 
riarch  summoned  a  Council,   and  in   his 
-16 


turn  pronounced  excommunication  against 
the  Pope,  with  the  support  of  about  a  thous 
and  bishops  and  other  clergy.  Attempts 
were  several  times  made  to  effect  a  recon 
ciliation,  but  without  success.  The  Greek 
Church  of  the  present  day  remains  in  doc 
trine  and  ceremonial  almost  entirely  a> 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  separation.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  from  the  Roman 
Church  are  the  omission  of  the  "  Filioque " 
from  the  Xicene  Creed,  and  the  denial  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  "the  Incarnation  and 
life  of  Christ  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  W, -stern  Church,  ami  the  Greeks  follow 
the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  Purga 
tory  and  in  the  Seven  Sacraments.  They  hold 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  great 
reverence,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  sacred  pictures,  or  icons,  which  abound  in 
their  chunhes,  houses,  and  streets.  Beyond 
the  ^  -no  doctrinal  tests. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  ('hun-h  is  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  any  other,  and  the  num 
ber  of  its  services,  is  remarkable;  sermons  are 
almost  unknown.  Threefold  immersion  is 
practised  in  Baptism,  the  Communion  is  ad 
ministered  to  infants,  and  in  hoth  kinds,  and 
prayer  is  made  standing.  In  other  points 
there  is  little  difference  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  secular  priests  are  obliged 
to  marry  once,  but  not  more  than  once.  Monas 
teries  and  convents  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  monks  are  under  seven-  discipline.  Many 
Christians  spend  their  lives  in  wandering 
from  one  monastery  to  another  in  their  pil 
grimage,  and  are  always  hospitably  received. 
The  largest  and  most  famous  of  these  buildings 
is  Troitsa,  which  has  numbers  of  churches 
and  a  university  within  its  walls. 

Gregory  I.,  POTK.  called  "the  Great," 
bom  ahout  .">">(),  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  in  .')73  was  made  Prefect  of 
Rome,  and  in  581  Governor  of  that  city.  His 
ascetic  turn  of  mind  led  him,  however,  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  he  retired  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  had 
founded,  of  which  he  became  abbot,  and  made 
his  monastery  very  famous  by  the  austerities 
which  he  practised.  It  was  while  he  was  still 
a  monk  that  the  incident  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
slaves  tin  the  market-place  of  Rome  occurred; 
and  Gregory  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  Pope  to  become  a  missionary  to  our 
island,  and  had  actually  started,  when  the 
people  of  Rome  insisted  that  he  should  be 
recalled.  All  his  patrimony  he  spent  in 
founding  monasteries.  In  582  Pope  Pelagius 
II.  dragged  him  from  his  retirement,  or 
dained  him  deacon,  and  sent  him  to  Con 
stantinople  as  Nuncio  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  He  acquitted  himself  well  in  this 
employment,  and  while  there  disputed  with 
the  Patriarch  Eutychius  concerning  the  nature 
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of  glorified  bodies,  Gregory  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  aerial  vehicle*,  but  palpable  and 
solid,  though  supernatural ly  spiritualised  and 
refined.  While  there  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  Magna  Moralia,  or  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Koine,  he 
became  secretary  to  Pope  IVlagius,  and  upon 
the  death  of  this  Pope  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  his  successor,  Sept.  4th,  590.  He 
wished  to  decline  the  honour,  but  was 
forced  to  accept  it,  but  he  retained  his 
love  of  monasticism  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
During  his  popedom  lie  convened  many 
synods,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  Church,  and  was  very  zealous  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy  and  delusion. 
John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having 
taken  on  himself  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  or 
Universal,  Bishop,  Gregory  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  presumption.  For  his  own  title  he 
took  that  which  has  since  been  retained  by 
the  popes,  Servus  Serromm  Domini,  i.e.  Ser 
vant  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
very  energetic  in  the  propagation  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  in  596,  in  pursuance  of  his 
former  desire,  he  sent  Augustine,  Mellitus, 
and  a  band  of  monks,  to  England  to  convert 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  reclaimed  the  Spanish 
Church  from  Arianism  to  orthodoxy,  which 
was  proclaimed  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in 
589.  In  Africa  he  opposed  the  Donatists. 
He  was  humane  to  the  heathen  and  the  Jews, 
and  laboured,  though  not  very  successfully, 
to  check  the  European  slave-trade.  He  was 
the  first  Pope  to  assume  temporal  power,  his 
title  to  which  was  gained  by  his  beneficent 
government.  He  found  Rome  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  continual  warfare,  and  he  procured 
peace  for  her.  By  his  influence  with  Theodo- 
linda,  Queen  of  Lombardy,  he  effected  the 
conversion  of  that  country.  One  blot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Gregory  is  that  in  603,  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  he  sent  con- 

fratulatory  letters  to  his  murderer,  the  tyrant 
'hocas.  His  able  administration  and  care  of 
his  flock  at  Rome  deservedly  earned  him  the 
title  of  "  Great."  He  lived  in  a  very  frugal 
manner,  and  gave  the  revenues  of  his  See  to 
the  poor.  His  skill  in  music  led  him  to  re 
model  the  whole  system  of  sacred  music,  and 
that  which  he  adopted  was  named  after  him, 
"Gregorian."  He  died  in  604.  There  are 
several  editions  of  his  works:  he  wrote 
many  homilies;  those  on  Ezekiel  and  the 
Gospels  are  extant.  His  Dialogues  were 
written  during  his  retirement.  His  twelve 
books  of  Epistles,  written  during  the  time 
when  he  was  pope,  furnish  rules  and  prudent 
decisions  on  many  points  of  discipline.  His 
accounts  of  miracles  show  too  much  credulity 
on  that  point. 

Gregory  VII.,  orHiLDEBRAND,wasborn 
about  1020,  at  Saona,  in  Tuscany,  and  sup 
posed  to  be  of  low  origin.  He  spent  the  first 
p:irt  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  then  became  a 


monk  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny.     On  his 
to  Home,  Gregory  VI.  made  him  his  chaplain 
but  on  the  Pope's  death  he  once  more  r.  tire- 
to    Cluny,  and  there    remained  until  Brunc 
Bishop  of  Toul,  who  was  nominated  pope  V 
Henry  III.,  passing  through  France,  took  hir 
hack  to  Rome,  imagining  that  he  might  hav 
a  serviceable  interest  for  him  in  that   cit\ 
Under  this  pope  (Leo  IX.)  llildebrand  exercise 
great  -influence,    and  also  durinir    the   shoi 
pontificates    of     his    successors,   Victor    III 
Stephen  IX.,  Benedict  X.,  ami  Alexander!: 
In  a  word,  he  supported  the  popes'  interest 
and  having  taken  upon  himself  the  charuct* 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  tti 
absolute    administration    of   all    attairs,  bot 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  as  well  as  the  enth> 
disposal   of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  • 
Rome.        Immediately      on      the     death 
Alexander   II.,  llildebrand   was   unanimous 
chosen   Pope,   without   waiting    the    Imperi 
sanction.     Hildebrand  pretended  that  he  kJ 
been   .'li-cted   against   his  will,    and  sent  me 
sengers  to  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  knc 
whether  tin;  election  had  hi*  approval.    T.' 
(ierman    hishops    endeavoured    to    dissiw 
Henry  t'mrn  givinir  his  consent,  but  the  Ei 
peror  perceiving  that  his  refusal  would signi 
nothing.    I lildebrand    having   a    stronger  i  j 
terest  in   Rome   than    himself,    yielded    l»j 
point,  and   he   was  crowned  July  10th,  10?  I 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  * 

No  sooner  had  he  become  Pope  than  he 
about  effecting  a  total  reform  of  the  (  hur 
which,  indeed,  was  greatly  needed.  For  th 
were  indeed  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Papa 
had  been  for  some  years  a  synonym  for 
that  was  corrupt.  Gregory  stn.v,  to  enfo 
a  strict  discipline  and  residence  of  the  cler 
and  to  repress  simony  and  pluralism, 
determined  to  remove  these  latter  evils 
depriving  the  secular  princes  of  the  n 
which  they  assumed  of  disposing  of 
bishoprics  in  their  dominions.  In  1075 
summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  and  forbade, 
pain  of  excommunication,  that  kings  f 
princes  should  give  the  investiture  of  Sees  i 
alihevs  liy  conferring  the  ring  and  crosi 
and  thus  began  the  long  quarrel  between 
Popedom  and  European  princes  about 
right  of  investiture.  [INVESTITURE.]  Hei 
IV.  disregarded  these  threats,  and  procee' 
to  appoint  as  before  to  bishoprics.  On  i 
Gregory  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  ans' 
for  this  conduct,  and  for  charges  brou 
against  him  by  some  of  his  disaffected  subj< 
in  Saxony  and  other  countries.  Henry, 
dignant  at  this  assumption  of  temporal  as  ^ 
as  spiritual  power,  sent  the  Pope  a  haug 
defiance,  and  called  together  a  Diet  of 
Empire  at  Worms,  in  1076,  which  was 
tended  by  many  bishops  and  abbots,  1 
declared  Gregory  to  be  deposed.  Grcgor 
once  summoned  a  council  at  the  Lal'-ran. 
solemnly  excommunicated  Henry.  By  the 
oi:  the  Empire,  this  sentence,  if  not  remc 
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ithin  twelve  months,  involved  the  forfeiture 
tin-  throne  and  of  all  civil  rights.  His 
ixon  subjects  were  only  too  ready  to  avail 
.emselves  of  the  Papal  sanction,  and  pro- 
eded  to  elect  a  new  emperor.  Henry,  there- 
re,  had  to  yield,  and  started  off  in  mid- 
inter  to  the  Castle  of  Canossa,  in  Lombardy, 
supplicate  the  Pope's  pardon.  Here  Gregory 
•pt  him  waitiug  for  three  days  in  the  court - 
.rd  in  the  snow  before  he  would  give  him  an 
terview,  and  then  he  absolved  him  and  sent 
m  away.  Henry's  submission  did  not  last 
11:.  Be  fought  and  defeated  Rudolf  of  Suabia, 
10  had  been  elected  Emperor  in  his  room  ; 
d  then  recommenced  hostilities  with  the 
»pe.  He  called  together  another  Diet,  who 
ain  deposed  Hildebrand,  and  chose  in  his 
jm  the  anti-pop.-  Giiib.-rt.  Archbishop  of 
,venna,  who  took  on  liim  the  ni: 
ament  III.  Hildebraiid  liad  a  supporter  in 
•bert  Guiscanl.  tin-  Norman  c"ii<jueror  of 
iulia,  who  could  not,  indeed,  prevent  Henry 
>m  getting  with  his  army  to  t:. 
me,  but  wl.  Jly  defended  the  city 

tin-;  him.     Aft.  r  a  thl  '  -iege,  h.,w- 

r,  Henry  iM  possession  of   Koine  in  1084, 
.rory  took  r. •  I'M •_•-.•  in   tl  of  St. 

.gelo.      Itnbeit  delivered   liim   from   t: 
1  he  then  withdrew   •     Sa      • 
d  in  the  following  year,    Ins').     His  last 
rds  weiv  :  "  I   have  loved  justice  and  hated 
mity.  therefore  I  .li.-  an  exile." 
Ihe  charact.-r  of  Gregory    VII.  ha-  In  .-n 
y  differently  judged  by  different  relij 
ools,    but     all     agree     that     his      reform- 

.    lor  the  Clinrdi.      The   p: 

i.  many  bishops  of  his  time  naturally  look,  d 

him  as  a  dan^rous   em  my  ;   but  h:- 

ty  represent   him  as  a  very  religious  and 

out  man,  unblamable   in  his  life  and  con- 

Nation,    a    learned    i-anonist,    and   a   good 

al.m-  for  the  welfare  ,,f  tlie  Chun  h. 

•v.-r  of  discipline,  and  an   en.  my   to  vie.-. 

Pin  thus  writes   of    liim:     "It   must  be 

•iat  the   r«.pchad  a  gn- it  :_r>  nius  and 

.  that  he  was  constant  and  undaunted 

.edition  of  his  designs,  well  skilled  in 

•itutioiis   of   his  predecessors,  zealous 

:  the  interest  of  the  li  n  <  n. -my  to 

;    >ny    and     libertinism,    full    of    Christian 

ights  and  zea]  for  the  reformation  of  the 

-  of  the  cl.rirv,  and  there  is  not  the 

•  ni  to  think   that   lie  was  tainted  in 

1    >wn  morals;  but  it  must  likewise  be  con- 

1     d  that    he    was   promoted  to   the   chair  a 

1    s  too  hastily,  that  his  /,-al  to  advance  the 

J  ideur  of  th<   Eloly  See  made  him  overstrain 

I     authority,    and    undertake    indefensible 

>    >ns;that    he    was    the    cause    of   irreut  dis- 

3,    both  in   the  Chm-ch  and  Empire, 

he    assumed    to   himself   a   power  over 

*    -  and   Si  at.-  which  lie   had   no  right  to, 

tied  the  ecclesiastical  authority  beyond 

mds."       I>,:,n  Milman,  in  his  j.ntin 

ity,  vol.  iii.,  speaks  very  highly  of 

^   haracter  and  aims. 


Gregory,  ST.,  sumamed   THAVMATVKGUS 

[i.e.  "  Wonder-worker  "],  was  born  at  Xeo- 
irea  about  210.  He  studied  under 
Origen  for  five  years,  learning  logic,  physics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  etc.,  and  he  also  attended 
the  Alexandrian  schools  for  three  years.  He 
gained  great  fame  for  his  rhetorical  powers. 
On  leaving  Origen  he  pronounced  a  "  Pane- 
UN  rie"  on  him  which  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  the  way  in  which  studie>  were 
carried  <m  then.  Gregory  returned  to  Neo- 
irea  in  238.  Origen  wrote  to  him 
exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  talents 
f<.r  tlie  lervice  <>f  God,  and  to  study 
the  Scriptuies;  so  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
.solitary  place  in  the  country.  He  heard  that 
he  WHS  being  M.  ught  for  to  receive  consecra 
tion  as  Bishop  of  \,  o.(  ,-exu-ea,  so  lied  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  at  last  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  some 
to  prepare  himself.  CteMP  i  was  a 
very  wealthy,  populous  town,  but  full  of 
idolatry  and  vice;  and.  according  to  account, 
it  only  contained  s.-veiiteen  (  'hristians.  It  is 
fr-iu  his  >uppo-ed  miracles  after  hi-  CODSecm- 
tion  that  •  :incd  the  name  of  Thau- 

mat  urgus.  According  to  St.  I'.a-il,  he  turned 
the  course  of  rivers  by  giving  them  orders  in 
the  nam.  of  Christ  :  he  dried  up  a  lake  which 
wtt  the  oanee  of  >\\\i>-  to  two  lu-otliers; 

and  his  j.redictions  of  the  future  made  him 
equal  to  the  J'.ible  prophets.  Then-  aiv 
inin.:  itOliei  of  the  miracles  worked 

by  him.     \\'h.n  the  ])eeiaii  j.ei>eeut  ion  broke 
out,    it  is    gravely    related   that    lie     and     his 
tiMied.    but    that    his    .  m  mie> 
found  only  tw..tree>  in  their  place,     (in-gory 
return..!    to    N.-o-Cav-aiea    on    the    death    of 
is,   and  again  busied    himself    with   the 
conv.  rsioii  of  the  1;,  athen     A  gnat  many  wen 
converted   by  a  j.lagur.  which,  it    is   >aid,  wa> 
stopped,  and  U  also  hrou  "'lit    ab.riit. 

by  (ire^ory  as   a    mean-  of  briniriiiLr  them  to 

renounce  their  idols,     (ii-.-^oiy  died  j.n.bably 

about  -7<>,  leaving,  according  to  tradition,  only 
Qteen    inlid«-l-    i:  .  where    he   had 

found  only  seventeen  Christian-.  He  is  com  - 
m.m.  .rated  Nov.  17th. 

ry   i.-  the  author  of  s»me  '-canons" 
din    '  '  the  impi.ty  and  disloyalty  of 

tho-e  whom  he  had  converted.  These  and 
his  /  "  are  hi-  only  w..rks, 

<'thei-s  have  been  attributed  to  him. 


Gregory  of  Betica,   Br.,    r>ishop   of 

Elib.-ri,  Elvira,  or  (ii'anada,  in  Spain,  lived  in 
the    fourth    century,    and    he    became    bishop 

about  3o7.  There  are  three  writers  \\ln.  give 
eery  ditl'i-n-nt  accounts  of  Gregory.  One  is 
bins  of  Vercellae,  who  praises  him  for 
the  way  in  which  he  fulfils  his  dutie-.  and 
specially  commends  his  /eal  against  all  sects, 
shown  at  the  (  'ouncil  of  Ariminum,  and  against 
Hosius,  who  was  inclined  to  Arianism.  An 
other  is  (Jams,  the  (rerm-iTi  wi-iler,  who  states 
that  he  fell  into  h.n  sy  at  Ariminum,  and  with 
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Kestitutus  of  Carthage  and  others  signed  an 
Arjan  formula  of  belief  in  359,  while  we  also 
hear  that  he  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
Luciferian  treatise,  dc  Trinitate,  which  is 
now  found  to  have  been  written  by  Faustinus. 
Gregory  died  probably  about  384,  and  is  com 
memorated  on  April  24th. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  ST.,  was  bora  in  a 
little  town  of  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  father, 
also  named  Gregory,  originally  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Hypsistarii,  but  was  converted 
by  his  wife  Nonna.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Nazianzus  in  329,  and  died  in  374.  Gregory, 
the  son,  was  from  childhood  impressed  by  a 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  He 
studied  with  his  brother  Caesarius,  first  at 
CaBsarsea,  in  Cappadocia,  under  Carterius, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  ST.  BASIL 
[q.v.],  and  then  in  Palestine.  Here  he  re 
mained  for  some  time,  and  then  removed  to 
Alexandria.  In  344  he  set  out  for  Athens.  On 
the  way  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  terror  to 
our  saint,  as  he  had  not  been  baptised,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  he  reached  land  he  would  again 
dedicate  himself  to  God.  He  studied  oratory 
and  rhetoric  there  for  ten  years.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  joined  by  Basil,  and  the  friends 
studied  together.  Basil  left  in  355,  and  in 
the  following  year  Gregory  returned  home. 
It  is  stated  by  some  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  saint  received  his  baptism,  while 
others  place  it  at  his  arrival  in  Athens.  He 
for  some  time  resisted  his  wish  to  join  Basil's 
hermit  life,  feeling  that  his  duty  was  to  re 
main  with  his  father  and  mother ;  but  at 
length  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  went  to 
his  friend  at  Pontus.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time,  until  in  362  he  was  forced  to  be 
ordained  priest,  and  assist  his  father,  then 
over  eighty,  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
On  Easter  Day  of  the  next  year  he  preached 
his  first  sermon.  There  were  very  few  present, 
the  reason  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  disapproved  of  his  unwillingness  to  re 
ceive  Holy  Orders.  He  wrote  a  long  apology 
for  himself,  in  which  he  gave  four  reasons 
for  his  reluctance  :— [1]  Because  he  was  un 
prepared  ;  [2]  because  he  was  attracted  by  the 
monastic  life  ;  [3]  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  clergy  ;  and  [4]  he  knew  himself 
to  be  unfit  to  teach  others.  He  then  con 
sidered  the  duties  of  a  priest,  and  concluded 
with  the  reasons  for  his  compliance  with  his 
father's  will : — [1]  He  longed  for  the  people, 
and  knew  they  wished  for  him  ;  [2]  his  parents 
were  growing  old  ;  and  [3]  because  of  the  ex 
ample  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  In  370  the  Em 
peror  Valens  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  pro 
vinces.  Basil  was  now  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  the  only  metro 
polis  in  all  ( '  ippudocia  ;  but  upon  the  division, 
Tyana  was  ma  ie  the  capital  of  what  was  called 


the  second  Cappadocia.  Anthimus,  bishop 
that  city,  called  himself  the  second  Metr 
politan,  and  claimed  equal  rights  with  St.Btt 
The  latter  took  this  opportunity  of  i<>imii 
new  Sees,  among  them  a  small  town  nanv 
Sasima,  on  the  boundary  between  the  twopr 
vinces,  of  which  Gregory  was  chosen  tii 
bishop.  He  for  some  time  refused  to  accept 
and  when  he  was  at  last  persuaded  he  was  ve 
reluctant  to  visit  his  bishopric.  On  his  a 
tempting  to  take  possession,  Anthimus  oppos 
him,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  perform  ai 
episcopal  functions  unless  he  acknowledged  h: 
as  his  Metropolitan.  This  Gregory  refused 
do,  and  returned  to  Nazianzus,  where 
became  coadjutor  bishop.  Early  in  374  H 
father  died,  and  he  waited  on  till  anott 
bishop  should  be  confirmed.  At  la>t,  af 
nearly  two  years,  he,  fearing  he  should 
elected,  fled  to  Seleucia,  in  Isauria,  where 
spent  three  years  in  solitude.  While  Gregc 
was  here,  St.  Basil  died. 

And  now  came  a  great  change  in  his  li 
The   city   of   Constantinople    had    for   fc» 
years  been  entirely  given  up  to  the  Aria, 
but  at  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Giv 
the   hopes   of  the  orthodox  rose,  and   tl 
looked    for    some    pastor   who    could    co 
and  help  them.      Their  eyes  fell  on  Greir,. 
whose   virtue,  sound  doctrine,  and  power, 
eloquence    had    already    made    him    fam 
and  they   invited    him   to   be   their  bish 
He   withheld  for   some    time,    but  was 
length  prevailed  upon,  and  arrived  in   G 
stantinople    early   in   379.      He    took    j 
session  of  the  church  of  Anastasia,  then 
only  one  saved  from  the  Arians,  and  bej 
his  preaching.     He  had  many  difficulties 
cope  with,  as  the  heretics  joined  together 
denounce  him,  and  sometimes  a  mob  wo 
enter  the   church   where  he  was   holdin.  J 
service.     One  of  the  great  abuses  he  founc  , 
Constantinople  was  the  disputes  that  went  . 
between   different   sects,   and   he   made 
discourses,  the  first  on  this  subject,  and 
other  four   on   the  Being  and  attribute?  ! 
God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trin 
It  is  from  these  that  he  is  supposed  to  h  >; 
gained  the  surname  of  the  Divine.     In   ' 
Gregory  had  done  so  good  a  work  that  m  'j 
disciples,    among    whom    was     St.    Jerc 
flocked  to  him.     The  name  of  one  was  M 
mus,  an  Alexandrian,  in  whom  Gregory 
wisely  placed  great  trust,  as  this  man  wis 
to  supplant  his  master  and  gain  the  bisho 
himself.      To  effect  this  he  wrote  to  P< 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  bringing  false  cha 
against  Gregory.     Peter  had  the  year  he 
written  to  our  saint  in  warm  terms  of  pn 
but  now  he  believed  the  calumnies,  dep- 
Gregory,  and  sent  seven  bishops  to  omst-i 
Maximus.  The  clergy  rose  up  in  their  bish 
favour,  and  exposed  Maximus's  real  chara< 
Soon  after,  Theodosius  cume  to  Constar 
ople,  expelled  the  Arians,  and  made  Gres 
bishop  of  the  chief  church.     He  made  se^ 
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tempts  to  gain  permission  to  again  retire 
to  solitude,  but  did  not  succeed  till  the  end 
381.  He  then  returned  to  Nazianzus,  and 
3d  in  389  or  390.  He  is  commemorated  in 
e  Greek  Church  on  Jan.  25th,  and  in  the 
>man  on  May  9th. 

His  works  chiefly  consist  of  sermons  or  dis 
uses,  funeral  orations,  letters,  and  poems. 

Gregory,  ST.,  Bishop   of  Nyssa,  was  the 

)ther  of  lia.-il  th>  (.r.-at.  He  was  burn  in 
?sarea,  probably  about  336,  as  he  is  known 
have  been  several  years  younger  than  his 
>ther,  whose  birth  took  place  in  329  or  330. 
egory  received  \-.-ry  little  education,  and 
ms  merely  to  have  attended  the  school-  in 
native  place.  II.  \va>  made  a  reader  in  the 
irch,  but  soon  quitted  that  office  and  became 
•ifessor  of  rhetoric.  This  step  was  greatly 
approved  of  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
>ter  Ma.  rina,  a  recluse,  and  by  his 
at  irieh.1  i  ,  /ian/eii,  \\hu  u  i 

:or  on  the  subject,  whidi  was  prob- 
y  the  cause  of  our  bishop's  return  to  the 
vice  of  tin-  ( 'huivh.     He  retired  toamonas- 
y  in  Pont  us,  where  lie  pa>sed  several  j 
lile  here  In-  tried  to  mediate  betw. .  i, 
I  his  uncle  Gregory,  a  bishop  in   Cappa- 
ia,  who  liad  become  «'.-traii»ed.     Finding 
other  plans  of  any  avail,  he  attemj •• 
n  his  object  by  forcing  letters  from  J'.i-lmp 
igory,    desiring    r<  conciliation,    but    they 
y  served  t(,  mak  n  wider.     Basil 

i  made  Hi-hop  .,f  (  ,-estrea   in  ( 'ajijiad.icia, 
after,  in  IN'-',  he  rai-ed  his  br.'t  : 

»,  a  small  town  near.     A  friend 

;ted    tiiat    so   irreat    a   man  should  he 

so  small  a  place,  but  Uasil  answered 

i  not  wish  that  his  In-other  should  be 

le    famous    from    his.    bishopric,   but    the 

n   from    its   bishop.      '  was   V(  ry 

.-illing  to  accept   the  oilier,  but  was  com- 

i  lis  tr-'iibi.  s   soon   b«  iran.      The  Km- 

>T  Vaien>  \\  is  an  Arian.  and  was  disposed 

islike  ( ire-ory.     1  leiaostheiies,  the  chief  of 

heretics,  had  once  been  checked  by  JJa>il, 

ried  1<  himself  on  (ii.-ory.      In 

acouncil  was  .-ailed  at  Ancyra  to  examine 

some  charges  of   embe//lement  brought 

he  bishop.     Though    he  kn.  w  him- 

innocent,    he   thouglit    it    imprudent    to 

d  against  an  heretical  council,  >o  did  not 

Val.-ns   banished   liim,   and   another 

op  was  chosen  to  fill  his  pla<v.     In  378 

;--d  Valens,  and  all  the  deposed 

ops,  (injury  among    th«  m.  were    recalled 

leir  Sees,  and  (iregory  was  received  with 

t  rejoicings;    luit   his  happiness    did  not 

long.     A  series  of  troubles  fell  upon  him, 

beini;    the    death  of    Basil   in    379. 

^»ry  had  always    looked  on  his  brother 

is  director  and  support,  so  the  loss  was 

t.     At  the.-  end  of  three  years  his  sister 

RINA  [q.v.]  died.     In  380  he  was  appointed 

'    -iincil   of   Antioch    to    reform  the 

pline  of   the    churches    in     Arabia    and 


Palestine,  which  had  become  very  bad,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  Jerusalem  it  was  quite 
scandalous.  In  381  Gregory  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
made  funeral  orations  on  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  on  Pulcheria  and  Flaccilla, 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  He  was  again  at  Constantinople 
in  394,  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  Baga- 
dius  and  Agapius  to  the  See  of  Bostra.  He 
died  probably  about  the  end  of  395. 

Gregory  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  Creation,  some  treatises  against  current 
heresies,  Commentaries,  Lives  of  the  Saint-, 
tracts,  sermons,  etc.  A  great  many  of  his 
letters  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
funeral  orations. 

Gregory,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Langres,  was 
born  in  the  fifth  century,  probably  in  449. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  senatois 
of  Autun,  and  was  when  young  prof  erred  to 

the  dignity  of  Count  or  Governor  of  the 
town.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Armentaria 
he  gave  up  this  employment,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  wa>  ordained  I '.i shop  of  Langres 
[oOGj.  He  was  noted  for  his  abstinence  and 
d.votion.  He  attended  the  Councils  of 
Epaon  [507]  and  Clermont  [535].  At  the 
beirinniiiLT  of  '):•;'.»  lie  caught  a  fever  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  a  church  at  1'ijon.  in  which 
town  he  had  lived. 

Gregory,  I'.i-hop  of  Tours.  \\a>  born  of 
noble  parents  at  Auver_:ne.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  his  life  before  he  b.  ram,. 
bi>hop,  which  event  took  place  in  ">7-'5.  At 
this  time  a  civil  war  u  _  b«  twe.n 

Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  sons  of  Clot  ha  in- 
I.,  ami  it  was  owing  j  tartly  to  the  former, 
partly  to  the  unanimous  wi>h  of  all  the 
people  of  Tours,  that  Gregory  rained  his 
bishopric,  as  he  was  on  Sigebert 's  side.  In 
675  ( 'hilperic  as.-assinated  his  brother  and 
obtained  Toon,  which  he  kept  till  his  death. 
He  behaved  with  great  cruelty,  plundering 
the  country  and  destroying  the  ehi:i 
Gregory  had  an  enemy.  Leudastes,  who,  On 
failing  to  bring  any  charge  again-t  him, 
leagued  himself  \\ith  Kiculfus,  a  declared 
enemy  to  ( >r>  u'ory.  They  charged  him  with 
spreading  fal-e  reports  against  <^ue.  n  Frede- 
gund.  He  indignantly  denied  this,  and  his 
accuser  was  condemned  to  death.  Leu 
lied,  but  was  aft.  rwards  again  taken  ami 
killed.  Gregory  died  in  594. 

His  first  work  was  Miracles  of  the  Saints,  in 
which  he  relates  many  fabulous  stories.  His 
ll'ixtory  was  written  soon  after.  The  first 
division,  containing  Books  1-4  and  half  of 
5,  was  written  about  577  ;  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighth,  in  584  and  5S->,  and  the 
remainder  in  591.  It  is  a  history  from  the 
Creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  has  often 
been  criticised  on  the  ground  of  partiality, 
but  has  always  been  greatly  used  as  a  text 
book  for  the  events  of  the  sixth  century. 
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Gregory  of  Utrecht. — When  going 
on  his  missionary  journeys,  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  was  always  looking  out 
for  men  whom  lie  thought  would  prove  useful 
to  him  in  his  work.  In  the  year  719  he 
happened  to  visit  a  nunnery  in  Thuringia. 
and  during  the  meal  a  young  boy,  nephew  of 
the  abbess,  read  aloud  to  them.  Boniface 
was  so  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  his  man 
ner,  that  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
him.  The  result  was  that  Gregory,  fired  by 
the  tales  of  adventure,  and  also  by  the  desire 
of  being  a  disciple  of  such  a  man,  determined 
to  accompany  him.  He  was  most  faithful  to 
his  master,  and  went  with  him  on  all  hi- 
peditions.  It  was  his  work  to  instruct  the 
young  people  who  were  desirous  of  being 
baptised,  and  at  last  he  was  made  abbot  of  a 
monastery  in  Utrecht,  which  soon  became 
famous  under  his  rule  as  a  missionary  college. 
His  patience  and  zeal  in  training  those  under 
him  was  wonderful,  and  several  of  his  pupils 
did  good  work  afterwards  in  the  mis>ionary 
Held.  He  laboured  on  diligently,  till  in  his 
seventieth  year  ho  was  seized  by  paralysis. 
He  lived  for  three  years  more,  and  although 
unable  to  carry  on  his  aetiv.-  work,  hi>  patient 
good  life  taught  his  disciples  many  a  silent 
lesson.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  781. 

Gregorian  Tones.— Ancient  melodies 
which  derive  their  name  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  reformed  Church  music  so 
thoroughly  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
music  has  been  called  by  his  name. 

St.  Ambrose  [384]  "  introduced  into  his 
church  at  Milan  four  modes  from  Antio  h, 
derived,  as  it  was  believed,  from  Ignatius. 
This  tradition  is  very  probable,  as  the  modes 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  remains  of 
the  great  melodies.  The  name  given  by  St. 
Ambrose  was  Authentic,  and  they  are  severally 
called  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydia'n  and  Mixo- 
Lydian.  They  consisted  merely  of  diatonic 
intervals,  and  were  formed  by  taking  n  E  F  a, 
in  the  common  scale  of  c  major,  with  the  seven 
diatonic  intervals  above  each  respectively. 
Thus  the  Doric  scale  or  mode  would  consist 
of  D  E  F  G  A  B  c  D;  the  Phrygian  of  E  r 
G  A  B  c  D  E,  and  so  on,  without  sharps  or 
Hats.  The  peculiarity  to  modern  ears  is  that 
the  place  of  the  semitones  varies  in  each. 

St.  Gregory  enlarged  the  system  by  adding 
four  other  tones,  called  plagals,  and  severally 
hypo-Doric,  hypo -Phrygian,  hypo-Lydian, 
and  hypo-Mixo-Lydian"  These  were  formed 
by  taking  the  lowest  five  notes  of  each  of  the 
four  original  scales,  and  adding  three  other 
notes  below.  Thus  the  hypo-Doric  would 
be  A  B  c  D  E  F  G  A.  Still'  later,  two  more 
Authentic  tones  and  their  corresponding 
plagals  were  added,  making  twelve  in  all. 

The  term  dominant  had  not  the  same  mean 
ing  in  the  ancient  scales  that  it  has  now.  It 
it  the  note  which  was  most  frequently 


used,  and  which  was  taken  as  the   recitir 

note  in  the  psalms  and  canticles.  Each  toi 
had  also  njiiml  note,  on  which  the  melodi 
written  in  that  tone  ought  to  terminate. 

( )n  the>e  tones  all  Church  music  of  the  ear 
W«  .>tern,  and  probably  also  of  the  Easter 
Churches,  is  founded,  and  in  some  mode 
churches  Gregorians  are  used  as  part  of  t 

mediaeval  revival. 

Gresley,  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  writers 
the  Tractariaii  party  who  exerted  mu< 
influence  by  the  use  of  fiction  as  a  me;i 
of  teaching  his  views.  He  was  born  in  18< 
at  Kenilwt.rth,  and  went  at  an  early  age 
Westminster  School,  whence  he  \va>  elect 
t"  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  <  )\fu 
In  182 '2  he  took  a  second  class  in  Lit.  llui 
and  was  ordained  in  182.")  by  the  liishop 
Oxford.  His  first  curacy  was  Dray! 
:.  near  Tamworth,  but  he  soon  h.-eji 
assi>tant-eurate  at  St«>\\v,  .Morning  L'rtu 
at  St.  Mary's,  Lichtirld,  and  Pivbeiidary 
the  Cathedral.  He  afterwards  went 
Brighton  for  his  health's  sake,  and  in  1857 
cepted  the  incumbency  of  All  Saints',  Boy 
Hill,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  18 

A    biography    of    him    in    the     Guara* 
by  a    personal   friend   stated: — "He   wa 
churchman  to  the  backbone  in  all   his  f* 
1C  well  as  in  theology.     He  had  forr 
his    opinions    in    the    school    of     Andre 
and  Bull,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  con 
ent    Anglican,    firmly    opposed   to  all   \v'. 
seemed  to  him  to  have  a  tendeney  t"  Koi 
as  distinguished  from    Catholic,  views, 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Eng 
Church  Union,  and  for  many  years  vice-pi 
dent,  but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  line  t 
were    taking,    withdrew    from    the    coui 
though  still  allowing  his  name  to  remain 
the  list  of  members." 

The  first  work  which  brought  him  be 
the  w^rld  was  the  Portrait  of  an  Eni, 
(Jhurc)nnan,  published  in  1838.  He  also  wr 
—  The  Sirijc  of  J,ic/i //<•/<!,  Ecclcxiuxtt  ,v  Anr/lica 
Th>'  Dtlti&of*  Christian,  ( 'Inn-lex  Lever, Fore 
Aril'-n  ('le,ii,,it  H'<ilt<,>i,  r>irnnr<l  /,'.v//'',  Cit 
Claverinff,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Confession. 

Greswell,  EDWARD  [b.  1797,  tJ. 
born  at  Denton,  near  Manchester,  diec 
Oxford.  A  very  learned  writer  on  Chronol 
and  on  Gospel  Harmony.  He  was  \ 
Principal  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxl 
!!••  wp>t"  several  disputations  on  the  Princ 
and  Arrangement  of  the  Harmony  of 
Gospels,  an  exposition  of  the  Parables,  a: 
reply  to  Bishop  Colenso,  The  Three  H'iti 
ami  tJie  Threefold  Lun-.  Dean  Stanley 
nounced  this  the  best  of  all  the  replies  w 
Colenso's  book  called  forth. 

Gretzer,  JAMES,  a  Jesuit,  born  al 
dorf,  twenty-five  years  professor  at  Iru 
stadt,  an  eminent  controversialist  and  stu 
of  antiquity.     lie  died  ;it  Iiigoldstad:  in  _' 
aged  sixty-three.     He  was  a  very  volumi 
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writer,  editing  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
:  but  his  learning  did  not  make  him  a 
keen-sighted  critic,  and  he  mistook  many 
spurious  works  for  genuine.  His  most  valu- 
ible  work  waa  a  lolio  volume,  de  X<tn<-t>i  Cntce, 
published  iu  1616.  But  his  chief  fame  in  his 
lay  !•  sted  on  his  uiicomprouiising  hostility 
W  the  Reformed  doctrines. 

Grey  Friars.    [FUANCISCANS.] 
Griesbach,  JOHANX  JAKOH  [_b.  at  Darm 
stadt,  17-io:    il.   at  Jena,    1812]. — A    learned 
;extual  critic  of  tin,-  New  Testament.    He  may 
•be  called  the  first  critical  editor  of  the   N 
IWament  in  Germany,  the  impulse,  as  <  'amm 
:.roc,.i;ding  originally    from 
English   scholars— Fell,    Walton,    and    Mill, 
h's    principle,  though   sound   in   his 
Jissification  of  text.s  on  e.\i.-ting  documents, 
,vas  defective  for  want  of  evidence   which   In; 
iad  not,  but  which  succeeding  inv.  stations 
lave  laid  oj,,.-n.      He  took  tin-text  of  Erasmus, 
aid    revi-  1    cautiou>[y     from    it.      But    ho 
Kirdly  realised  how  all  existing  manuscripts 
iad   been     ilt«  i     i    in   the  CO  I 
iad  not  the-  means  of  grouping  kindred  docu- 
:id  observing  tin-  nature  of  the  varia- 
inns  betW(     n  them.      11. •nee  Canon  W 
vhile  he   shows   that    his   text    of    th>      \     . 
Cestament   is  of  inferior  worth,  '! 
ds  name  should  be  ••  venerated  abo\-«;  that  of 

•her  textual  critic  of  the   New 

nent"      [vol.     ii.,     p.     IS.';],     and     that     if 

as  endeavours  to  obtain  a  secure  hi.-t«rical 

oundation  for   the    t«-\t    had    be,  u   faithfully 

•llowed  up  in  his  spirit,  most  of  the  dillicul- 

,id  by  this    time  have   been    removed. 

•  In  taking   up  his   investigations   afresh,  we 

'.ave,  we  trust,  found  a  way  not  only  to  make 

somewhat    nearer    approximation    to    the 

1C   text   than   our    immediate   pi 

ors,  but  also  to  -tnngthen  the  critical  bases 

u  whi'h  tli-  :r  "wn   texts  are   for  the   most 

.uded."      It  will   be   seen   that    Gries- 

ach.  though  a  bold  critic,  u  uitious 

ad  thoughtful,  a   wise  exemplar   of   all    who 

udertake  work  like  his. 

Grimshaw,  WILLIAM. — This  devoted  and 

ard-working    minister    was    born    on    Sept. 

rd,    17ns.    at    Uriiidle,   near    Preston,    being 

Uu-ated    it    the  schools    of  Blackburn  and 

.  in  Lancashire.     When  eighteen  years 

:ue  a    member    of    Christ's 

ollege,    Cambridge,    where    all    the    serious 

apressiona  of  religion  he   had  had   in  his 

"linger  days  were  dispelled  by  the  evil  in- 

uence  and  impiety  of  those  with   whom  ho 

-'»ciated.     On  his  ordination,  some   revival 

his  former  higher  aspirations  took  place, 

it   it  was   merely  a   passing   emotion,   and 

T  main-   years   lie    mingled    with  all  those 

'iiipanions    who    were    known   as    worldly 

il-minded    men,    even    when    he     was 

r     at     Todmorden,     in     Lancashire. 

'it   at    the    a  ire    uf   twenty-six    a    wonderful 

took    place,    in  his   heart,    and  from 


that  time  he  laboured  incessantly  among  his 
people  to  draw  their  hearts  upwards.  He 
frequently  preached  thirty  times  in  a  weok, 
walking  many  miles  from  village  to  village, 
so  that  all  might  he-ar  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  been  irieatly  influenced  by  Dr.  Owen's 
book  on  Juxtijicution,  about  1742,  and  although 
he  never  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship 
of  any  of  the  earnest  men  associated  with 
the  revival  of  reii-ion,  \  et  his  own  preaching 
about  this  time  became  more  and  more  effect 
ive,  influencing  all  who  heard  him.  When  ho 
was  at  llaworth.  near  liradford,  his  earnest 
efforts  there,  seemed  marvellously  successful 
in  awakeninir  the  rough  and  ignorant  people 
amongst  whom  lie  then  laboured.  His  lively, 
powerful  way  of  impressing  the  truths  of  the. 
Dibit-  was  so  talked  about,  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  people  flocked  to  Haworth 
from  Ion:/  .  just  to  hear  Mr.  (  Irim- 

sliaw.  lie  in-tituted  evening  lectures  on 
Sunday,  although  preaching  morninir  and 
afternoon.  For  sixte.  n  years,  although  en 
during  an  immense  amount  of  fatigue  con 
stantly,  lie.  enjoyed  splendid  health,  only 
haviiiir  one  illness  in  that  time.  He  was 
truly  beloved  by  his  people  and  family,  and 
when  he  died,  April  7th.  17'^!.  from  a  :• 

:.t  in  vi-iting  assiduously  the  poor  who 
were  ill  with  it,  there  was  a  universal  mourn- 
in  :r.  His  daily  habit  was  to  rise  at  five,  and  on 
awaking  he  always  said  the  doxoloiry.  An 
other  custom  he  bad  was  to  addn-s>  hi-  family 
and  servants  after  moining  and  evening 
player  a-  if  they  might  n.-ver  meet  airain, 
commending  them  all  most  earnestly  into 
(iod'~  i  keeping.  He  died  at  the 

early  age  of  liftv-five,  rejoicing  that  lie  had 
no  wealth  to  leave  behind  him,  having  re- 

i  all   worldly   advancement,   and   making 

a  point  of  eiviiiLf  away  in  his  lifetime  every 

thing  that  he  could  pos.-ibly  do  without.      His 

•.hies  were  deservei  Uy  popular. 


Griudal,  F.:»vi  M',  An-libisliop  <.f  Can- 
terbury,  was  horn  at  St.  ll.-i-s  in  l.'jl'J.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  undt  r  JJishop  Ridley,  to 
whom  lie  became  chaplain  in  lo-VJ.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  he  spent  in  exile  at  Si 
burg  and  Frankfort.  On  hi-  return  to  Eng 
land  he  became  Master  of  Pembroke  ('ollege, 
and  soon  alt-  r  JJi>hop  of  London.  He  showed 
himself  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Reforma 
tion,  but  was  anxioii.>  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Church.  Nicholas  (Jallais,  a  French 
writer,  in  a  letter  to  (irindal.  speaks  of  him 
as  working  against  the  Anabaptists,  and 
states  that  he  ••  kept  the  rash  and  innovating 
within  bounds,  repn-sed  the  insolent  and  re 
fractory,  humbled  the  proud,  protected  the 
innocent,  appeased  quarn  Is  and  disputes,  and 
made  himself  a  veritable  Iremeus  and  peace 
maker."  (irindal  was  preferred  to  the  arch 
bishopric  of  York,  and  in  1">7">  succeeded 
Parker  at  Canterbury.  He  found  the  diocese 
in  a  \ery  unsatisfactory  state'.  A  good 
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ill-count  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  a 
visitation  held  a  year  and  a  half  before  Grin- 
dal's  translation  to  the"  primacy.  Parker  sa\  s 
that  about  sixty  parishes  had  little  or  no 
religious  teaching.  Grindal  accordingly  ex 
erted  himself  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
preaching,  and  to  restore  to  the  Church  a 
learned  and  faithful  ministry.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  him  to  stop  the  meet 
ings  for  "  prophesyings."  11.-  refused,  and 
was  suspended.  She  even  contemplated  his 
deposition.  He  died  in  1583.  His  writings, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  published  by  the 
Parker  Society. 

Grossetete,  ROBERT,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
was  born  at  Stradbroke,  in  Suffolk,  in   117;'), 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.      He  sur 
passed   all   his  contemporaries   as  a  scholar. 
From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln  in  1235,  he  set   himself  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in  this   work 
displayed  a  fearless  love  of  justice  without 
respect  of  persons.     He  began  by  visiting  tin- 
religious    houses,    and    insisting    that    they 
should  provide  fit   clergy  to  labour  in  the 
parishes  whence  they  drew  their  tithes.     He 
had,  at  one  time,  been  a  loyal  supporter  of 
Papal  authority  against  the  King,  and  several 
times   prevented    Henry    III.    from    giving 
bishoprics  to  unfit  persons  ;  but  at  last  the 
conduct  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  filling  the  best 
benefices  in  England  with  Italians  who  did 
not  even  come  into  the  country,  but  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  the  revenues,  opened 
his  eyes  as  to  the  unworthy  yoke  to  which  he 
had   hitherto   submitted.      He  had   gone   to 
Home  to  try  to  get  a  greater  control  exercised 
over  the  monasteries,  which  were   exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of   their  bishops,   and 
while  there  saw  how  the  worldliness  of  the 
Papal   See  hindered  the   Church  reform  for 
which  he  was  labouring,  and  in   1250,  at  a 
Council  held  at  Lyons,  he  caused  a  sermon 
to  be  read  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals, 
charging  them  as  the  authors  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Church.     In  1253  Innocent   commanded 
Grossetete  to  appoint  his  nephew,  Frederick 
de  Lavagna,  to  the  first  canonry  that  should 
be  vacant  at  Lincoln;  this  the  Bishop  refuM  .1 
to  do,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  fury,  threatened 
him  with  excommunication.     Some  say  that 
this  threat  was  carried  out,  but  that  Grossetete 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  and  quietly 
continued  his  episcopal  functions ;  others  aver 
that  his  having  died  under  a  sentence  of  ex 
communication   rests    on   very   doubtful   au 
thority.   He  died  in  1253,  aged  seventy-eight, 
and  was  venerated  by  the  nation  as  a  saint. 
Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb  in  Lin 
coln  Cathedral,  but  he  was  never  canonised, 
though  Edward  I.  requested  that  he  might 
be. 

Gro  tins,  HUGO,  commonly  called  De 
Groote,  was  a  native  of  Delft,  in  Holland  [b. 
1583,  d.  1645].  He  came  of  a  good  family, 


and  from  his  earliest   youth  displayed  a  re 
markable   capacity  for  learning  ;  at*  the  ago 
of  eleven  he  entered  the  University  of  Ley  den, 
and  took  his  degree  while  only  in  'his  fifteenth 
year.     In  1598  he  accompanied  the  celebrated 
Remonstrant  Barneveldt  on  an  embassy  t< 
Paris,   where   he   was    n-.-.-ivod   with    much 
favour   by   Henry   IV.     He   began   even  at 
this  early  age  to  publish  some  valuable  w.-rks 
He  remained  in  France  one  year,  and  on  hit 
return  to  Holland  was  called* to  the  bar.      Ii 
1607  he  was  made  Advocate-General  for  the 
Treasury  of  Holland,  and   in   1613  Council- 
Pensionary   of  Rotterdam.     In    1615  he   \\a 
sent  to  England  to  negotiate  about  the  whali 
fisheries  of  Greenland,  from  which  the  Eng 
lish   wanted   to   exclude   the    Dutch.     Kim 
James  received  him  very  well.     Soon   afte: 
this   he    became    very    intimate    with    Older 
Barneveldt,  whom  he  supported  both  with  hi; 
writings    and    his    t'a'voiir;     the    disputes    be 
tween  the  Remonstrants  and  Gomarists  wen 
at  their   height    in    Holland,  and  Grotius  be 
came  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend 
In  1619  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  impri 
somneiit  in  the  castle  of  Loevestein ;  his  \vit'< 
.Mary  Regg«tBburg,  shared  his  captivity,  an« 
by  a  stratagem  she  contrived  his  escape;  sh 
persuaded  her  husband  to  get  into  a  large  chee 
which  was   used  for  the  c"mt  y;aice   of   book 
and  linen  for  his  use  in  the  castle,  and  tl. 
••'I  the  guards,  and  made  his  way  tin 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  into  France,  when-  h 
was  kindly  received  by  Louis  XI 11.     Prim 
Frederic  of   (iian^v  invited  him  to  return  t 
Holland  in  1631,  but  he  had  been  there  but 
little  while  before  his  enemies  contrived  tha 
he  should  be  banished.     In  1632  he  went  t 
Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  KV.rt,  an 
then  was  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  ( >.v  i 
stiern,    Councillor    to    Queen     Christii, 
Sweden,  and  her  Ambassador  to  Franco.    Th 
post  he  hold   till  K.4">.  in  spite  of   many  difl 
culties  with  Kichelieu  and  Ma/.arin  ;  ho  the 
wont  to  Stockholm,  but  the  climate  did  n( 
agree  with  him,  and  he  tendered  his  resigns 
tion  of  office  to  the  Queen.     On  his  way  t< 
wards  Liibeck,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  an 
died  at   linstock,  Aug.   28th,  1645.     (irotii 
was.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  great ost  me 
of  his  time.     His  works  are  very  numerou 
treating  of  divinity,   jurisprudence,  histor 
literature,  and  poetry.    Amongst  them  are  t 
J'crittit*  lit-lif/w/nti  (7iri."tiftnte;  de  Sat< 
CJiriffi,  written  to  prove   that    the    Remoi 
strants  were  not  Socinians;  Annales  et  ll'ixtun 
de    Rebus    Jl(l</<cix ;   many    poems   in   Dutcl 
Latin,    and    Greek.      His    most    celebrate 
work,    however,    is    d<    .lure  Belli    et    Pact 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  Eur« 
pean  languages,  and  may  be  considered  tl 
basis  of  international  law! 

Gudule,  ST.,  daughter  of  Theodric,  Dul 
of  Lorraine,  died  712.     Her  life  was  - 
ascetic,  and  she  was  canonised  on  account 
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the  alleged  miracles  wrought  at  her  tomb. 
She  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  Brus 
sels,  and  the  beautiful  cathedral  there  is 
iedicated  to  her. 

Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines.—  The  names 

of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  famous  fur- 
ion  which  distracted  the  "  Holy  Roman 

3mpire  "  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a 
•oust  a  nt  conflict  going  on  from  the  eleventh  to 
he  fourteenth  centuries  between  the  Emperors 

hf  Germany  and  the  Popes.  To  the  Roman 
Catholic  this  is  the  struggle  of  the  Church 
gainst  the  World,  whilst  to  the  opposite 
•arty  it  is  the  struggle  of  liberty  against 
piritual  tyranny.  The  Ghibellines  were  the 
importers  of  the  Imperial  authority  in  Italy, 
lie  (  i  uelphs  the  adherents  of  the  Papal  power. 
'he  Ghibel  lines  represented  the  great  house  of 
lohenstaufen,  and  their  name  is  supposed  to 

"6  an  Italian  corruption  of  Weiblinyers,  so 
illed  from  their  castle  of  Weibling  on  the 
Leuss.  The  (i  uelphs  derived  their  name  from 
le  Pope's  ally,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  as- 
imption  of  these  party  names  is  said  to  have 
3en  at  the  great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in 
uabia,  fought  in  1140,  when  the  battle-i  TV 
\  either  sidt;  was  "  Hier  Guelfe,"  and  "  11;  r 
hibellines."  :lloi.\  KO.MAN  KMI-IKK.] 

Guido  of  Arezzo.—  A  Benedictine  monk, 

•k-hrated   tor  the  improved  methods  which 
introduced  of  teaching  church  music.     He 
!  rote  two  books  on  this  subject  about  the  year 
''.is,  and  is  said  to  have  named  the  six  notes 
the  gamut  from  the  hymn 
UT  queant  laxie, 
E.E-$<mare  fibris, 
Ml-ra  gestorum, 
FA-mult  tuorum, 


LA-bii  rentum. 

Guilds    [A.-S.   yildan,    "to    pay"]    were 

finally  associations  in  towns  intended  to 

smote  the  common  weal,  and    resembling 

"iern    "Friendly    Societies."     They    were 

1  real    germs    of    municipal   corporations. 

en  arose  religious  guilds,  of  which  there 

re  several  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  per- 

manee  of  works  of    mercy,  and  carrying 

ious  services.     The  revenues  of  these 

Ms  \\.n-  seized  by   Henry   VIII.  at  the 

e  of    the  dissolution  of    the  monasteri-  s. 

•revival  of  religious  guilds  in  our  own  time 

m  of   tlie    rcMilts  of   the   High   Church 

Demerit.    The  first  was  established  in  1  s.">  1  . 

Guild  of  St.  Alban  of  Birmingham,  which 

1   entirely  of   communicants   of    the 

irch  of  England,  and  may  be  regarded  as 

<>f    such   institutions.      The    official 

s  of  it  :  — 

iects  of  the  Guild  are—  [1]  To  assist 

_-y  in  maintaining  the  Catholic  faith, 

to    spread    a   knowledge    of   the    true 

'    i  in*  s  of    the    Church,   especially    those 

1    ng  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  In- 

u  and  Atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

<    at,  and  the  gi  tees  conferred  in  and  by  the 

IIKL.—  10  * 


Sacraments.  [2]  To  oppose  latitudinariaiiism, 
rationalism,  and  infidelity.  [3]  To  support  the 
independence  in  spiritual  matters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  Churches  in 
communion  with  her.  [4]  To  revive  and 
maintain  a  religious  observance  of  all  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  the  pub 
lic  administration  of  Holy  Baptism,  Confir 
mation,  frequent  Communion,  regular  attend 
ance  at  daily  prayer,  and  a  proper  observance 
of  fasts.  festivals,  and  commemorations.  [5] 
To  assist  the  clergy  in  parochial  and  mission 
work  without  encroaching  upon  their  special 
duties,  and  to  uphold  their  proper  spiritual 
authority.  [6]  To  support  the  clergy  in  the 
promotion  of  decency,  order,  and  reverence 
in  public  worship.  [7]  To  aid  in  the  building, 
endowment,  ami  decoration  of  churches,  tin- 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  religious 
schools,  and  in  other  beneficent  d. -signs.  [8J 
To  encourage  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  charity  ;  to  teach  the  ignorant,  assist  the 
weak,  sueeour  the  distressed,  console  the 
afili'-t.'d,  relieve  the  poor,  visit  the  sick,  and 
help  t<»  bury  the  dead.  [9]  To  promote  unity 
in  tin-  rhureh. 

The  honorary  works  carried  on  by  l In 
different  branches  and  members  an-  chiefly 
the  following  :  — A  home  tor  de.-tituto  or 
orphan  boys;  schools  of  various  kinds,  es 
pecially  night  and  Sunday  classes;  clubs; 
guilds,  and  institutes  for  the  young;  visiting 
the  sick  and  distressed ;  choirs,  choir-train 
ing,  and  the  formation  of  church-music 
societies;  sp.-rial  >,  i  vires  in  churches;  lay 
mis-ions;  tin-  Christian  burial  of  the  dead, 
burial  soii,  tits,  etc.;  the  development  of  the 
guild  lift-. 

The  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church  Union 
has  a  list  of  many  of  these  guilds,  <?.$-.  "St. 
Alphege,"  for  supplying  church  furniture  and 
vestments  to  poor  churches  ;  "  St.  Mattln  \v," 
to  remove  the  existing  prejudices  of  Secular 
ist-:  "St.  Luke,"  to  promote  the  Catholic 
Faith  among  the  medical  profession;  the 
"Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity," 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  iln-idogical 
study;  u  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment,"  to  bear  \vitne>s  to  the  doctrine  of  tin- 
Real  Pi.  sence,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  "Rail 
way  Guild,"  a  "Church  and  Stage  Guild," 
an  "  Army  ( Jnild,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  belong  to 
special  districts.  There  are  fifty  six  enu- 
nnrat.d  in  the  Kalendar.  In  1873  was 
founded  the  Church  Guilds  Union,  by  which 
all  may  gather  together  inaii  annual  meeting. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  these  are 
lay  son 

Gnizot,  FRANCOIS  PIEUHE  GUILLAUMK,  a 
French  statesman  and  Protestant,  was  born 
at  Nisrnes,  in  1787.  His  father  was  guillot 
ined  in  IT'.M,  and  the  \\idow  went  to  Geneva 
with  her  children.  Francois  went  to  Paris  in 
1805  to  study.  In  1812  he  assisted  M.  de 
Montanes,  Professor  of  History,  and  soon 
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after  himself  became  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  which  post  he  filled  with  great  dis 
tinction.  Upon  the-  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  his  political  career  began,  and  he 
became  Councillor  of  State ;  but  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon  resumed  his  professorship.  In 
1820,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de 
Berri,  he  and  the  other  Royalists  were  ex 
pelled.  His  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  were 
crowded,  but  he  was  forced  to  discontinue 
them,  his  outspoken  opinions  giving  ott'ence. 
They  were  renewed  in  1828.  In  1830  he  be 
came  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  he  did  a  great  deal  towards  the  Revolu 
tion  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Revolu 
tion  of  1848  Guizot  made  his  escape,  but  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France  in  the  next  year, 
and  devoted  himself  to  theological  and  his 
torical  studies.  He  died  at  Val  Richer  in 
1874.  Guizot's  early  works  are  all  political, 
but  later  on  he  wrote  some  religious  books,  all 
tinged  with  Calvinism,  as  The  Church  and 
Christian  Society,  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  He  was  the  founder  of 
three  societies— the  Biblical,  Primary  Pro 
testant  Instruction,  and  Protestant  History 
Societies. 

Gundulph,  one  of  the  chief  earlier  Eng 
lish  architects,  was  one  of  the  most  distin 
guished  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  When 
Lanfranc  was  made  by  William  the  Conqueror 
first  Abbot  of  Caen,  and  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Gundulph  accompanied  him  to 
both  places.  In  1077,  through  his  patron's  in 
fluence,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  his  cathedral. 
[ROCHESTER.]  He  also  built  an  episcopal 
residence  at  Mailing,  near  Maidstone.  This 
residence  still  exists,  and  is  pronounced  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  be  the  oldest 
Norman  keep  in  the  world.  [When  Mr. 
Parker  expressed  this  opinion,  the  present 
writer  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  the  keep  at 
Falaise  is  shown  the  'room  in  which  the  Con 
queror  was  born.  He  replied  with  proofs 
that  that  keep  could  not  have  been  built 
until  after  the  Conqueror's  death.]  Other 
churches  in  Kent  have  remains  of  his  work 
in  them,  but  the  most  famous  is  the 
White  Tower,  or  keep  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Gundulph  held  the  post  of  Father  Confessor 
to  the  Queen,  and  died  in  1107. 

Gunning,  PETER  [b.  1613,  d.  1684], 
Bishop,  first  of  Chichester  [1669],  then  of  Ely 
[1674],  was  the  son  of  Peter  Gunning,  minis 
ter  of  How,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  soon  won  a  name  for  industry 
and  learning.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
against  King  Charles,  he  proposed  with  great 
vehemence  that  the  University  should  pub 
lish  a  protestation  against  the  Solemn  League, 
which  was  afterwards  done.  Not  long  alter, 
upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  he 


was  turned  out  of  his  Fellowship,  and  when  th 
University  fell  under  the  power  of  the  1'uilia 
ment  forces,  he  removed  to  Oxford.  On  th 
fall  of  the  King,  Gunning  settled  in  Londoi 
and  had  a  constant  congregation  in  the  chap< 
at  Exeter  House,  in  the  Strand,  having  som( 
times  conferences  with  Roman  Catholics,  Pr« 
byterians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Independent 
etc.,  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Englan( 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Prebenc 
ary  of  Canterbury,  and  Master  of  St.  John 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  first  Margart 
Professor,  and  soon  after  Regius  Professor  i 
Divinity,  and  upon  the  death  of  Bishc 
King  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Chicheste 
and  from  thence  translated  to  the  bishopric  • 
Ely,  where  he  died  in  1684.  He  possessed  £< 
almost  universal  knowledge,  was  a  profouu 
divine,  and  had  a  wonderfully  reteutr 
memory ;  he  was  very  charitable  to  the  poc 
and  by  his  last  will  left  the  remainder  of  b 
estate  for  the  Augmentation  of  poor  Vicarag* 
His  works  are  : — A  Contention  for  the  Truth, 
defence  of  Infant  Baptism  ;  Schism  UnnniKki 
or  a  late  conference  between  Mr.  Peter  Gu» 
ning  and  Mr.  John  Pearson  on  the  one  pa: 
and  two  disputants  of  the  Roman  persuasi 
on  the  other  (this  book  was  first  printed 
Paris,  in  1658,  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
afterwards  twice  by  the  members  of  t 
Church  of  England ) ;  The  Paxchal  or  L> 
Fast  Apostolical  and  Perpetual,  etc. 

Gurnall,   WILLIAM   [b.    1616,    a.    167 
was  Rector  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk.     He  is  1 
author  of  The  Christian  in  Complete  Arum 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Saints'  Wai'  with  t)te  JJe  \ 
which  was  first  published  in  1655. 

Gnrney,  JOSEPH  JOHN,   a  philanthro  j 
Quaker,    was   born    at   Earlham    Hall,   n 
Norwich,  in   1788.    He  studied   privately 
Oxford,  and  in  1818  became  a  minister  of 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  his  preach  | 
became  very  famous.     In  the  same  year 
accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry  [FRY,  ELI 
KETH],  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  to   visit 
prisons  there.     From  1837  to  1840  he  sp 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on 
return  to  Europe  went  to  Holland, 
Switzerland,    France,    and    Germany. 
object  was  to  improve  prison  discipline, 
to  endeavour   to   induce    Louis   Philippe 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  French  color 
He  was  also  prominent  as  a  total  abstai 
He  died  in  1847. 

Gurney  took  a  prominent  part  in  founi 
and  organising  several  societies.  He  was 
author  of  several  works,  as  Notes  on  Pi 
Discipline  ;  Observations  on  the  lieligious  1 
liarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  A  Wint, 
the  We~st  Indies;  Exsays  on  the  I 
Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operations  of  C. 
tianity  ;  Puseyism  traced  to  its  Hoot.  His  t 
Water  is  Best,  is  well  known  among  teetota 

Gustavus  Adolphus.  [THIRTY  Yi 
WAR.] 
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Guthlac,  ST.,  Presbyter  and  hermit  of 
Crowland,  WHS  born  in  674.  His  father,  Pen- 
wall,  was  descended  from  the  Iclings,  a  race 
of  Mercia,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Guthlacings,  after  whom  the  son  was  called. 
Ho  was  baptised  in  infancy.  He  was  very 
fierce  against  the  Britons,  and  fought  against 
them  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men.  After 
twenty  years'  warfare  he  determined  to 
give  up  military  life,  and  to  retire  from  the 
world,  so  went  to  the  monastery  of  Repton. 
Here  he  heard  accounts  of  the  early  hermits, 
and  was  stirred  to  follow  their  example.  He 
started  in  search  of  a  fitting  place,  and  found  a 
swampy,  uninhabited  island,  named  Crowlaml, 
<aid  to  be  haunted  by  devils,  which  lay  to  the 
«>uth  of  Lincolnshire.  Here  he  lived  for  some 
ime  in  solitude,  and  many  stories  are  told  of 
lis  sti  iiiTirli-s  with  demons.  He  is  represented  in 
nediteval  art  in  the  form  of  a  monk  wielding 
i  scourge,  with  a  dragon,  or  evil  spirit,  at  his 
tit.  His  fame  soon  spread,  and  many  pe..pl.- 
locked  to  him.  Gradually  the  swamp  be 
anie  fiiltivated  and  drained  by  Guthlac,  and 
iis  companions  Cissa,  his  siuvt-sor  1; 
nd  Egbert  his  chief  friend.  Gufhlac  was 
•rdained  priest  by  Hedda,  Bishop  of  Lichtield. 
le  died  after  a  week's  illness,  on  April  llth, 
14.  King  Ethelbald  erected  a  monastery 
:n  the  site  of  the  cell  and  oratory,  and  dedi- 
ited  it  to  St.  Bartholomew,  Guthlac's  patron 
unt. 

Guyon,   JKANNK    MAKIK    MurviKit  DE  LA 

OTHE,  was  burn  in  April.  liilS,  at  .M<>ntar-i<, 

France.      Her  paivnt>  were  well-to-do,  and 

pious  life.     They  both   liad  been  mam.d 

:nl  each  had  a  family;  and  one  of  her 
ilf-sisters,  a  nun  in  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
ontargis,  was  the  cause  of  her  bein<r  p 
r  education   there.     She  early  formed  the 
solution  to  give  herself  to  God,  and  r- 

become  maid- of -honour  to  the  widow.  .1 
aglish  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  In  !».<;:; 
•r  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Paris, 
dthe  following  year  she  was  married  U>  8 
:h  gentleman  of  the  court,  M.  Guyon.  Her 
isband  was  often  cold  and  harsh  with  her, 
she  turned  mon-  and  more  towards  r.-liirion, 
d  sought  for  counsel  from  a  Franciscan  wlio 
d  spent  five  years  in  solitude,  who  said  to 
r,  "  Accustom  yourself  to  seek  God  in  your 
art,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  Him." 
om  the  day  of  this  speech.  Julv  ±Jnd,  16G8, 
)  always  dated  her  conversion.  Her  increased 
vour  met  with  little  favour  from  her  hus- 
id.  Her  only  worldly  joy  was  in  her 
•ee  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  but 
«  youngest  boy  died  of  small-pox.  About 
•  same  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
fmcis  do  la  (Jombe,  an  eloquent  Barnabiti- 
ir,  whom  she  inspired  with  her  views, 
I  he  became  the  foremost  preacher  of 

-M"  [q.v.]  as  it  was  called  in  France. 
'•r  a  tew  years  he  was  sei/ed  by  a  Ifttrr- 
'achtt,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  heresy. 


He  was  afterwards  placed  in  another  prison, 
and  a  prisoner  he  remained  until  his  death, 
twenty-two  years  after  his  first  arrest. 
In  1672  another  heavy  blow  fell  upon  her  : 
her  father  and  little  daughter  died  nearly 
together.  Convinced  that  it  was  God's  will 
to  perfect  her  by  afflictions,  she  marked  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  her  conversion  by 
drawing  up  what  she  called  a  "  marriage 
covenant  with  the  Saviour."  Soon  after  came 
on  what  she  calls  a  "  state  of  deprivation," 
i.e.  a  deprivation  of  the  consolation  of  religion, 
which  lasted  six'  years.  Her  husband  died  in 
1676,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  works  of 
love  and  charity  in  different  parts  of  France 
and  Italy,  being  forced  to  move  constantly,  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  whose  request  that  she  would  go 
into  a  convent  was  refused.  In  1686  she 
returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she  was 
seized,  and  confined  for  eight  months,  when 
she  regained  her  liberty  through  an  applica 
tion  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Abbe  FENELON 
[q.v.],  which  led  Bossuet  to  suspect  her, 
and  commission  ppointed  to  examine 

her  writings.  After  the  trial  she  spent  a 
short  time  in  a  convent  at  M.-aux.  <  >n  her 
return  to  Paris  she  was  imprisoned  at  Yin- 
cennes.  She  was  removed  to  the  Bastille  in 
1698,  and  remained  there  till  17')-J.  when  she 
was  released,  but  banished  to  Blois,  where 
she  died  in  171  7. 

The  poems  of  Madame  Guyon  are  well 
known  to  English  readers  through  the 
•  •harming  translation  of  r.i\\p.-r.  S.  •••  a 
full  account  of  them  in  the  notes  to  the  (Shite 


Gymnosophists  [<  Jr.  fyw***,  "naked  ;  " 
and  s<i/t/ti>*,  "  wise  "J.  -  Hermit  philosophers 
who  lived  in  lonely  places,  all  but  naked. 
They  were  originally  a  Hindoo  sect,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  found  imitators 
anionir  (  'hristians  when  monasticism  ro00. 
There  \\ere  many  on  the  I'pper  Nile,  who 
\\.ie  much  resorted  to  by  persons  wanting 
counsel. 

Gyro-vagi,  or  "  circuit-  wanderers,"  was 

the  name  given  to  certain  monks  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  who  were  without 
piety,  and  who  led  a  wandering,  unprofitable 
life.  St.  Benedict  mentioned  them  when 
drawing  up  his  rule,  and  describes  them  as 
being  worse  than  the  SAUABAHVE  [q.v.]. 
Augustine  and  Cas>ianus  wrote  against  them, 
and  several  .-ynods  of  Gaul  condemned  them, 
also  the  synod  of  Trullo  (691),  which  tried 
to  suppress  them  by  ordering  that  every  monk 
should  spend  three  years  in  the  same  mona- 
-tery.  ;md  that  the  vagabonds  calling  them 
selves  hermits  —  evidently  the  Gyro-  vagi  — 
should  be  driven  into  the  desert.  They  seem 
to  have  disappeared  when  the  Benedictine 
rule  was  generally  adopted. 
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Hacket,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was 
born  in  London  in  1592.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1618,  and 
became  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  incumbent 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  where  he  was 
famed  for  his  preaching.  In  1631  he  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Bedford.  At  the  pro 
posal,  during  the  Civil  War,  to  disestablish 
the  bishops,  Hacket  was  chosen  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
bishops.  He  gained  his  point,  but  shortly 
after  the  question  was  raised  again  and 
carried.  Hacket  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time,  but  at  the  Restoration  became  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  Puritans  had 
desecrated  and  pillaged  the  cathedral,  but 
Hacket,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  episco 
pacy,  had  it  re-built,  spending  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  it,  mostly  at  his  own 
expense.  He  was  very  generous,  and  among 
his  public  donations  he  left  twelve  hundiv.l 
pounds  to  Trinity  College,  and  his  books,  worth 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  to  the  library.  He 
was  a  great  philologer  and  divine,  and 
possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  and 
of  several  sermons.  He  died  in  1670,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

Haddan,  ARTHUR  WEST,  B.D.  [b.  1816,  d. 

1873],  a  learned  and  industrious  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Oxford  movement,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Williams.  In  the 
Convocation  House  he  was  a  keen  and  inde 
fatigable  worker,  and  preceded  Canon  Liddon 
as  Bampton  Lecturer.  His  chief  work  was 
wrought  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Dr.  Stubbs,  viz.  Councils  and  Eccle 
siastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  He  edited  the  works  of  Arch 
bishop  Bramhall,  and  of  Thorndike,  for  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Library,  and  wrote,  in  the 
Replies  to  Essays  and  Iteviews,  on  the  reli 
gious  aspect  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century — perhaps  the  only  article  in  the 
volume  of  permanent  value.  He  also  wrote 
several  articles  in  Smith's  religious  dic 
tionaries.  The  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  as  rector  of  Barton-on-the- 
Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  died. 

Hades.     [HELL.] 

Hadrian,  PERSECUTION  OF. — The  Em 
peror  Hadri an  rei gned  from  A. D .  117-138.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  special  feeling  against 
the  Christians,  considering  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Christians  alike  as  mountebanks  and  im 
postors,  only  worthy  of  contempt.  But  his 
great  attachment  to  pagan  superstitions  in 
directly  encouraged  the  popular  hatred,  and 


persecution  was  rife  in  his  reign.  The  suffer 
ings  of  the  Christians  stirred  them  up  t 
make  some  representations  to  the  Em  p.  TO 
and  during  a  visit  to  Athens  in  the  sixth  y<>* 
of  his  reign  he  was  presented  with  tw 
a j.t >l<>gies,  one  written  by  Quadratus,  I'.isln, 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  by  Aristides,  win 
before  his  conversion,  had  been  an  Athenia 
philosopher.  The  apologies  probably  ii 
nuenced  Hadrian's  reply  to  a  letter  from  tl 
proconsul  of  Asia,  Serenius  Granianus,  whit 
drew  his  attention  to  the  unreasonableness  « 
putting  Christians  to  death  for  a  mere  nam 
unconnected  with  any  crime,  in  order 
satisfy  the  prejudice  of  the  people.  17 
Emperor  addressed  a  rescript  to  the  success- 
ut  (Jranianus,  Minucius  Fundanus,  instructii 
him  [1]  that  Christians  were  to  be  granted 
fair  and  open  trial,  in  which  they  mig 
answer  their  accusers  ;  [2]  that  they  were 
be  punished  only  for  actual  breach  of  t 
laws  ;  [3]  that  the  authors  of  calumnic 
charges  against  them  were  themselves  to 
]iiuii>hed  as  they  deserved. 

It  has  In  CM  -aid  that  Hadrian  came  to  lo 
upon  Christianity  so  favourably,  that  he 
tended  to  have  enrolled  Christ  amon-st  i 
gods,  and  to  thi>  end  ordered  temples  with( 
B  to  In-  Iniilt  in  all  cities.     The  t'-nip" 
how.-vrr,  were  probably  intended  for  the  w 
ship   of  himself,  and  the  other  part  of 
.Mury  has  no   foundation  in   fact  ;  but  the  i 
of  its  currency  shows  that  Hadrian  was    \ 
regarded  as  an  active  persecutor. 

Haeresimachae  [Gr.  haresis, «  a  hcres 
and  •mttcitonHti,  "I  fight"].  —  Those 
wrote  controversial  works  auainst  heres 
<M  the  earliest  of  these  writings  among 
Christians,  directed  chiefly  against  Marc 
I'.asi lides,  and  the  Montanists,  little  P  ma 
The  first  complete  treatise  was  against 
Gnostics,  written  by  Irenaeus. 

Haeretico  Comburendo,  De.— An 

p  i>-.  d  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  against 
Lollards,  by  which  bishops  were  allowec 
arrest  and  imprison  all  preachers  of  heresy 
owners  of  heretical  books  ;  and  a  refusal  to 
jure,  or  a  relapse  after  abjuration,  ena 
them  to  hand  over  the  heretic  to  the  sec- 
power,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  wit- 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  Crown, 
first  victim  was  a  Lollard  named  Wil 
Sawtre,  a  Norfolk  clergyman;  and  a  layi 
named  Badbie,  also  suffered  for  denying  T 
substantiation.  In  Queen  Eli/abeth's  r 
two  Anabaptists,  and  in  Jarnes  I.'s  reign 
Arians,  suffered  under  this  statute;  it 
repealed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Hageiibacli,  KARL  RUDOLF,  a  Gei 
theologian,  was  born  at  Basle,  in  1801. 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  lit 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Schl 
macher,  whose  theological  opinions  he  ado 
nn  his  return  to  Basle  in  182:*  he  m< 
Wette,  who  also  influenced  him,  and  to  v 
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e  owed  a  professorship  there,  which  he  held 
)r  fifty-one  years.  In  later  life  he  gradually 
;  l'r<>m  Schleiermacher's  views.  He 
(presented  a  school  in  theology  occupying  an 
it<  rim  diate  line  between  super-naturalists  and 
itionalists.  He  gained  a  wide  influence  as  a 
reach.  T.  II-  wrote  many  historical  works, 
nong  them  Histories  of  the  Reformation,  of 
le  Ancient  Church,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
<hese  were  reconstructed  into  a  History  of 
ie  Church  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  nine- 
enth  century. 

Hagiographa  [from  two  Greek  words 
jnifymg  "  holy  "  and  "  writings  "]. — It  was 
ed  by  th«-  Jews  for  that  division  of  the  Old 
•stament  which  contained  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
rbs,  Job,  K/ra,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Mther,  Kcele>ia-tes,  th.-  P.o  >ks  of  Chroni'-les, 
imentations,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  These 
-itings  were  also  called  Krtttbim. 

Hagioscope.  —  An  oblique  opening 
.-meiTy  made  in  the  wall  of  a  church  to 
•  able  persons  to  see  the  altar,  who,  from 
>?ir  position  in  the  transepts  or  aisles,  <-.»uId 
t  otherwise  do  so.  They  are  mostly  found 
the  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  By  some 
;y  have  been  supposed  to  In-  made  lor  the 
5  of  the  sacristan,  that  he  might  he  able  to 
I  the  ftuHrfttH  hell  at  the  moment  of  the 
ration  of  the  Host.  A  popular  name  for 
•se  openings  is  Squint. 

ffaldane,  JAMES  AM  \\NDER  [b.  1761,  d. 
•  1],  a  noted  Scotchman,  studied  at  the 
;h  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh, 
h  his  elder  brother  Robert.  He  en- 
navy,  but  adopting  strong  religious  views, 
irned  to  Scotland  and  be^tu  pr  a'-hin:r. 
worked  at  Edinburgh  for  n.-arly  tifty 
rs.  In  1808  he  declared  himself  to  be  a 
)tist. 

laldane,    ROBERT    [b.    1764,   d.     1842], 

:her  of    the    above,    was    also   a   deeply 

-rious     man.        Having     a     large     pro- 

y,  li<;  devoted  it  to  philanthropic  plans : 

•ng    others,  to   building  a   large  chapel, 

Tabernacle,  at  Edinburgh,  where  James 

ched.       Robert     went     to    Switzerland, 

lectured  to  the  theological  students 

"iieva,  whom,  with  the  help  of   others, 

•  adopt  Evangelical  views.     He  re- 

ed  t-i  Scotland  and  died  at  Edinburgh. 

I  lane  is  the  author  of  several  works  : 

i    tie  to  tlit-  Hum, in*  ;    Kriiience  and  Author- 

I     of  Revelation;  The  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 

.ale,  SIR  MATTHEW  [b.  1609,  d.   1676], 
Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  reign 
es   II.      He   was   intended  for    the 
^try,  and  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  commoner 
len  Hall  in  1626,  where  he  remained 
ITS,  laying  a  foundation  for  his  great 
"ng  and  knowledge.     But  having  occa- 
"  visit  London  to  see  Serjeant  Glauvil, 
fbrated  lawyer,  about    his   patrimonial 


estate,  he  was  induced  by  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  law,  and  accordingly,  in  1629,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  had  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by 
the  time  the  Long  Parliament  began  its 
sittings,  but  cautiously  refrained  from  attach 
ing  himself  to  either  party ;  when,  however, 
the  Parliament  gained  the  day,  Hale  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  sat  in 
tin:  Assembly  of  Divines.  In  1653  he  was 
by  writ  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon 
after  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  position  he  acted  with  great  justice 
and  integrity,  though  not  always  to  the  satis 
faction  of  the  Proteetor.  On  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex 
chequer  and  kni-hted;  and  in  1671  Lord 
Chief  Ju-tice  of  Kn^land,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  Bi -ides  his  knowledge  of  the 
law,  he  was  esteemed  a  gnat  divine  and  a 
profound  philosopher.  During  his  career  as 
a  judge  he  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Puritans, 
and  lived  an  au>t<  n-  lite.  Kiehard  Baxter 
and  Stillintrtleet  were  among  his  friends. 
John  Bunyan  was  summoned  before  him  for 

fl''<|llentin-  eoliventicles.       He  firmly   believed 

in  witchcraft.  lli>  works  are  <'<»t(<)npl<ttions, 
M  „)•<!/  and  JUi-im;  and  other  religious  books. 
He  also  wrote  some  valuable  legal  books,  still 
of  great  use;  the  M>S.  }„.  bequeathed  to  Lin 
coln's  Inn,  in  whose  library  they  are  still 

.:cd. 

Hales,  AI.KXAXDEK  OF.     [SCHOOL  MEN.] 
Half-way  Covenant. — The  name  given 

to  a  compromise  in  the  < 'on-reirationalist 
body  in  Amei  i«  a  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  a  controversy  on  terms  of  membership. 
The  early  Congregationalists  recognised 
baptism  as  the'  first  condition  only  of  mem 
bership,  and  held  that  as  each  person  came  to 
of  discretion,  proof  should  be  given  of 
repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  But 
as  membership  involved  a  large  measure  of 
civil  rights  and  political  privileges,  there  were 
those  who  called  for  relaxation  as  to  such 
qualifications.  In  the  disputes  to  which  this 
demand  gave  rise  two  councils  were  held  at 
Boston.  At  the  first  the  stricter  rule  was 
agreed  upon,  but  at  the  second  it  was  relaxed 
thus  far,  that  all  baptised  persons  were  to  be 
looked  on  as  members  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  all  privileges  of  membership 
except  Holy  Communion,  provided  they  were 
not  openly  of  bad  life.  This  was  the  com 
promise  known  as  the  IIa/f-irf,,,  Covenant. 
But  there  were  those  who  regarded  this  com 
promise  as  opening  the  way  to  licence  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  Congregationalist 
writers  attribute  to  it  largely  the  undoubted 
fact  that  many  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
Eastern  Mas>a«  hn>etts  became  Unitarians. 
The  preaching  of  Whitfield  was  lar-vly  in 
strumental  in  kindling  a  warmer  enthusiasm, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  the  Half-way 
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Covenant    was    in    course    of    time    tacitly 
abandoned. 

Hall,  JOSEPH  [b.  1574  ;  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1627,  and  of  Norwich  1640  ;  d.  1656],  was  the 
son  of  a  brave  soldier,  the  Governor  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  and  of  a  very  devout  mother — 
one  who  never  failed  to  retire  daily  to  her 
chamber  for  prayer  and  meditation,  and  whose 
good  words  and  deeds  sank  deeply  into  the  heart 
of  her  son.  Under  her  influence  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  uncommon  belief  in  God's  inter 
ference  in  the  events  of  human  life.  "When 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  he  was  m<>-t 
anxious  to  go  to  Cambridge,  but  his  father 
having  a  very  large  family,  could  not  see  how 
to  send  him  there,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
sign  a  bond  which  would  have  certainly 
deprived  the  youth  of  all  university  advan 
tages,  and  might  possibly  have  robbed  the 
Church  of  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments, 
when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  brother,  who 
had  returned  from  a  journey  by  Cambridge, 
brought  home  such  glowing  accounts  of  the 
University,  that  Mr.  Hall  yielded  to  Joseph's 
strong  desire,  and  sent  him  to  Emmanuel. 
That  college  was  strict,  well-ordered,  and 
austere,  and  there  Joseph  prospered  and 
became  a  scholar.  He  was  useful  to  his  col 
lege  and  to  the  University  in  divers  ways; 
but  all  throughout  he  sighed  for  another 
sphere — a  country  parish.  He  felt  that  pas 
toral  care  was  the  occupation  most  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  a  call  to  it  seemed  to  come 
from  God.  The  well-endowed  Grammar 
School  at  Tiverton  needed  a  master,  and  the 
head  of  Emmanuel  urged  Hall  to  accept  the 
post.  Hall  consented  so  far  as  to  go  and  see 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  the  appoint 
ment.  The  Chief  Justice  had  seen  Hall  and 
had  appointed  him  to  the  school,  when,  as  he 
was  in  the  street,  someone  plucked  him  by 
the  sleeve ;  turning  round,  he  saw  a  man  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand ;  he  broke  the  seal,  and 
found  inside  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Hal- 
stead,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Hall  there 
upon  resigned  the  school  and  accepted  the 
living.  At  Halstead  he  spent  some  happy 
years.  The  old  parsonage  being  ruinous,  he 
repaired  it,  and  when  it  was  repaired  its 
"uncouth  solitariness"  seemed  unbearable. 
On  Whitsun  Monday  there  had  been  a  weddi  1 1  ir, 
and  Hall  and  a  clerical  neighbour  were  repair 
ing  from  the  church  to  the  house  where  the 
marriage-feast  was  spread;  at  the  door  of 
that  house  stood  "  a  comely,  modest  gentle 
woman,"  and  Hall  asked  his  friend  who  she 
was.  "She  is  one,"  replied  he,  "whom  I 
have  bespoken  for  your  wife."  When  Hall 
wished  for  further  information,  he  was  told 
how  well  she  was  endowed  with  all  good 
qualities,  and  how  Hall's  fitness  as  a  husband 
had  been  pointed  out  to  her  parents.  The 
end  of  the  courtship  thus  strangely  begun 
was  another  wedding,  and  the  young  woman 
became,  as  he  says,  "  his  meet  help,  whose 


comfortable  society  he  enjoyed  for  forty-eig 
years."    During  his  abode  at  Halstead  he  we 
abroad,   where   he    carefully    examined    t 
Roman  system  in  its  unchecked  luxuriant 
He  came  home  more  than  ever  satisfied  wi 
the  Church  of  England.     He  also  noticed  t 
great  dangers  which    environed  young  a] 
thoughtless  Englishmen  in  their  travels; 
guard  against  which  he  wrote  his  tract  (< 
Vadis?    An  important  event   in   Hall's  1 
was  his  being  called  to  preach,  and  conser 
ing   (though  much  against  his   will),  beff 
Prince  Henry,   the   eldest   son  of   James 
The  prince  liked  Hall's  sermon  so  much  tl 
he  wished  to  hear  him  a  second  time.     B 
favourable  impressions  were  confirmed,  a 
he  made  Hall  one  of  his  chaplains,  procuri 
f«»r  him  also  a  small  canonry  in  the  Collegia 
Church  of  Wolverhampton.     The  proceeds 
this,  however,  Hall  resigned  soon    after 
one  who  took  the  spiritual  oversight  of  t 
much  neglected  place.     The  living  (if  \V; 
ham  being  offered  to  Hall,  he  joyfully 
cepted  it.     He  speaks  with  great  sal 
of  its  ample  revenues  (it  was  £100  a  y* 
with  some  other  accommodations).     At  Bi 
stead  and  Waltham  he  preached  sermons 
the    sacred   stories,  which    were    afterwa»i 
condensed  into  the  famous   Contemplations 
body   of    excellent  reflections    on   tin 
incidents  narrated  in  the  Old  anil  New  TL 
ments.     He   says  he   was   engaged   on 
work  twenty  years,  and  it  remains   an 
during  monument  of  his  piety  and   aliili 
Kinu:  James  selected  him  as  one  of  the 
English  divines  to  attend  the  Synod  of  D 
[q.v.],  but,   feeling  useless,  he  retired  i 
the  assembly,  not,  however,  before   he 
earned  the  regard  of  the  phlegmatic  Du 
men,  who  gave  him  a  handsome  gold  m€ 
with   a  picture  of  the  Synod  upon  it,  w 
medal  Hall  wore  afterwards  suspended  " 
ribbon    on    his   breast.      King  James, 
favoured  him,  had  made  him  Dean  of  Woi 
ter  in  1616,  two  years  before  the  Synod, 
in  1624  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Glouce 
This  honour  a  sense  of  unworthiness  obi 
him    to    decline.      Three    years    afterw; 
another  bishopric,  that  of  Exeter,  was 
dered  to  him,  and  this  time  he  yield*  •'!  tc 
pressure.     Hall  seems  to  have  been  suspe 
by  Laud  and  the  High  Churchmen  of  ] 
tanism.       He    complained    of    being    u* 
watchful,   cat-like   eyes  wherever  he  w- 
but  his  piety  and  good  sense  preventec 
good  from  being  evil  spoken  of,  and  he 
on  his  way  toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing 
thirteen    somewhat     stormy     years,    di 
which   was    gradually    gathering    fora 
mighty  tempest  of  the  Revolution.     Hal 
one  of  the  bishops  who  framed  the  a 
containing  the  famous  Etccetera   oath, 
the  sight  of   his  faithfulness  to  the  Cl 
so    impressed    those    who    knew    him 
that  when  many  discontented  people  s 
petitions    to    Parliament     against    epi' 
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overninent,  eight  thousand  persons  in 
[all's  diocese  signed  in  its  favour;  and 
"hen  Hall  left  Exeter  (being  translated  to 
Torwich  in  the  tempestuous  year  of  the  Long 
arli.iinent),  he  left  behind  him  many  who 
>uld  truly  thank  God  that  a  bishop  indeed 
»ad  been  among  them.  Being  in  London 
lat  year  [1640],  and  doing  his  duty  as  a 
•gislator  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  and 
;veral  other  bishops  were  in  peril  of  death. 
.  violent  mob  surrounded  the  building,  and 
)weil  they  would  murder  the  bishops.  Hall 

•  id  his  brethren  contrived  to  save  their  livi-s, 

•  it  were  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  high 
eason.     Their  trea-on  consisted  in  a  protest 
•ude  by  them  against  the  legality  of  mea- 
•ires  passing  the  Houses,  as  long  as  they,  the 
<shops,   were  forcibly   prevented  from  per- 

rming  their  legislative  duties.  This  protest 
ts  regarded  at  tir>t  as  treason,  but  after- 
irds  it  assumed  the  less  serious  name  of 
sdemeanour.  Hall  was  detained  in  prison 
til  the  spring  of  1641,  when,  the  bishops 
liberated,  lie  was  allowed  to  go  to 
)rwieh,  and  take  such  scanty  oversight  of 
new  See  as  the  times  allowed.  Hut  the 
ys  did  not  favour  bishops,  and  Hall  was 
)ject  to  insults,  violence,  and  wrong.  He 
is  besieged  by  a  mob  in  his  palace,  his 
ramies  were  alienated,  his  books  and  furni- 
re  were  sold,  and  rescued  only  by  the  kind 
•ethought  of  some  generous  persons.  Tin- 
shop  has  left  a  very  sad  account,  written 
his  own  peculiar  style,  of  the  havoc  made 
Norwich  Cathedral  by  the  madness  of  the 
iple,  and  of  the  "  hard  measure"  dealt  out 
himself.  He  was  now  approaching  his 
rentieth  year,  and  was  thankful  to  obtain 
y  portion  of  his  revenues,  however  moderate, 
i  any  home,  however  humble.  He  found 
place  of  refuge  at  Higham,  a  hamlet  near 
rwich,  and  here  he  spent  the  elo-e  of  his 
>g  life,  not  idly,  but  in  prayer,  study, 
aching,  and  in  the  composition  of  those 
re  spiritual  aud  devout  works,  which  re 
in  to  comfort  the  afflicted.  His  wife,  the 
;hful  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  during 
ty-eight  yenrs,  died  in  1652,  and  two  sons 
)  went  before  him  to  the  grave.  At  length 
also  entered  his  rest,  after  having  p.-is>ed 
ough  changes  such  as  few  men  are  destined 
experience. 

lall,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  English  Bapt- 
minister,  was  born  at  Arnsby,  near 
cester,  in  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
)tist  minister,  the  author  of  Ziou's  Tra- 
TS.  lie  early  showed  a  great  love  of 
ling  and  study.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
it  to  the  Baptist  seminary  at  Bristol,  and 
1781  entered  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
;re  he  became  acquainted  with  Mackin- 
i,  whose  friendship  was  of  great  service  to 
.  He  remained  at  Aberdeen  four  years, 
r  which  he  became  assistant  pastor  to 
Evans,  and  classical  tutor  at  the  seminary. 


After  five  years  he  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  colleague  and  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  minister  for  fifteen  years.  He 
had  early  shown  himself  to  be  an  orator, 
though  he  at  first  failed  through  nervousne-s. 
He  was  a  fluent,  rapid,  and  impressive  speaker, 
and  was  liberal  but  not  rationalistic  in  his 
religious  views.  But  the  chief  attraction  of 
his  preaching  was  the  evident  earnestness  and 
fulness  of  thought  which  his  sermons  showed, 
and  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
audience.  In  1804  he  was  visited  by  an 
attack  of  insanity,  which  made  it  neoeMUiy 
for  him  to  give  up  his  post  at  Cambridge  ;  but 
in  1807  he  went  to  Leicester,  where  he  re 
mained  till  1826,  when  he  returned  to  his 
former  post  at  Bristol,  and  died  there  in 
1831. 

Hall  suffered  the  most  excruciating  phy 
sical  agony  during  the  greater  part  of  many 
r§;  and  the  manner  in  which,  notwith 
standing  this,  he  \«  rformed  hi.-  \\ork  and  pre- 
11  rved  a  cheerful  temperament,  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  ex 
amples  of  Chri.-tian  submi.->ion,  courage,  and 
fortitude.  He  published  many  of  hi-  sermon* 
and  other  works,  as  an  A]><>n><jij ft,r  the  irtnlnm 

'//'  (/If  7Vr.v>,  tlVlft-  "11  '/'t  fill*  of  CoilllHHIttdK, 
M', 'I'TH  I><^lf/< //(>/,  T  '/  Dltf'i  )'i  Hri  I  if. 

'i  Ckritti*H  liiiptisni  ami  th<  Jln//f/*//t  of  .SY. 
Jo/in,  etc.  His  KnBOIM  contain  ><>ine  of  the 
f|  iv  finest  pas.-aires  in  Kngli.-h  oratory. 

Hallel  [signifying  "Praise"]. —  Psalms 
sung  at  the  great  .Iewi.-h  ie.i.-ts;  they  all  begin 
with  praise.  The  (ireater  Hallel  is  Psalm 
cxxxvi.,  and  the  Lesser  Hallel  the  Psalms  con 
secutive  from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  It  was  part 
of  this  song  of  praise  which  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  sang  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 

Hallelujah  [i.^  ••  Pi..i>e  the  Lord"].— 
A  Hebrew  expression  frequently  used  in  the 
Psalms  and  Jewish  hymns,  from  whence  it 
came  into  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  still 
sung  at  funerals  in  the  (ireek  < 'hurch,  but  the 
\V-  -tern  leaves  it  out  in  the  Burial  Service, 
as  not  being  agreeable  to  so  melancholy  an 
nan.  F"i-  this  reason  Pope  Alexander  11. 
ordered  it  to  be  omitted  from  Sept  iiagesirna 
to  Easter  Kve.  When  it  is  omitted  m  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  called 
"  Hallelujah  Clausum,"  i.e.  closed;  and  where 
the  antiphon  or  responses  have  Hallelujah  at 
the  end,  "  In  a  tern  urn"  is  pronounced  instead 
of  it.  By  a  decree  of  a  Council  of  Toledo  it 
was  not  sung  upon  the  1st  day 'of  .January, 
because  then  the  Church  used  to  fast  and  read 
the  Litany,  in  contrast  to  the  heathen,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury 
and  diversion  upon  that  day;  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  not  repeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Bacchanalian  Week.  The  reason  why 
all  Churches,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
their  language  and  offices,  have  always  re 
tained  this  Hebrew  word  "hallelujah.''  is  thus 
stated  by  Bede :  "  That  by  such  a  conformity 
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of  devotion,  every  Church  may  be  put  in  mind 
to  persist  in  an  agreement  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  both  in  respect  to  faith  and 
charity,  and  press  forward  to  the  Church 
Triumphant,  when  the  language  for  devotion 
will  be  the  same." 

Halley,  ROBERT  [1796-1876],  an  eminent 
Congregationalist  minister,  first  at  Hunting 
don  [1822],  and  afterwards  at  Manchester 
[1839],  finally  Principal  of  New  College, 
London,  and  Professor  of  Theology  [1857]. 
He  retired  from  it  in  1872.  He  was  author 
of  some  learned  Congregational  lectures,  and 
of  a  History  of  Puritanism  in  Lancashire. 

Halloween. — Eve  of  All  Saints'  Day. 

Hamel,  JOHN  BAPTIST  [1624-1706].— A 
distinguished  French  writer,  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Vire,  in  Normandy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  he  became  cure  of  Neuilly. 
His  earlier  writings  were  mathematical  trea 
tises  of  great  depth,  and  he  also  wrote  with 
great  weight  on  some  metaphysical  questions, 
and  his  books  were  much  valued  by  the  mis 
sionaries  to  China  and  Japan,  as  means  by 
which  to  enable  the  learned  heathens  of  those 
countries  to  understand  the  principles  of 
Christian  Europe.  In  1691  he  printed  a  course 
of  divinity  in  7  vols.,  entitled  Theologia 
Speculatrix  et  Practica  juxta  S.S.  Patrwn 
Dogmata  Pertractata,  et  ad  Usum  Scholce  accom- 
modata.  Being  desired  to  abridge  this  work, 
he  published  an  epitome  entitled  Theologite 
Clericorum  Seminariis  accommodate  summarium. 
It  is  in  5  vols.  In  1698  he  published  a 
learned  book  on  divinity,  Institutiones  Biblica, 
seu  Scripturce  Sacra  Prolegomena,  una  cum 
selectis  Annotationibus  in  Pentateuchum.  In 
1701  he  published  the  Psalms;  in  1703  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  with  notes;  and  in  1705  he 
published  the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations 
upon  all  the  passages  which  seemed  to 
require  them.  All  this  while  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  old  scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  secre 
tary.  He  died  peaceably  in  1706.  Old  age 
had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  cure  at 
Neuilly,  but  he  went  every  year  to  see  his 
old  parishioners,  who  kept  the  day  of  his 
coming  as  a  festival. 

Hamilton,  JAMES  [b.  1814,  d.  1867],  was 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  preacher  and  writer. 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
in  1841  came  to  London  as  minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  Regent's  Square. 
His  chief  books  are  : — Life  in  Earnest,  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  The  Eoyal  Preacher,  The 
Lamp  and  the  Lantern,  and  The  Prodigal  Son. 

Hamilton,  PATRICK,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  precursors  of  the  Scottish  Re 
formation,  was  born  in  1504,  the  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  and  of  Catharine  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany, 


second  son  of  James  II.     He  was  careful] 
educated,  and  in    1518    was    made   abbot   < 
Feme,  in  Ross-shire,  in  order  to  obtain  miti 
cient  means  to  gain   knowledge   abroad.     E 
\\-rnt   to  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  < 
M.A.  in  1520,  and  went  on  to  Louvain,  whe: 
he  became  acquainted  with  and  adopted  tl 
views  of  Erasmus.      He  removed  to  Basle  i 
1521,  and  shortly  after  returned  home.      ] 
1523   he   settled   at   St.    Andrews,    bringh 
with  him  his  new  notions  and   tastes.      I 
pursued   his    theologieal    studies,    and   can 
gradually  to  agree  with  Luther   more   thf 
Krasmus.     In  1526  some  copies  of  Tyndall 
translation    of    the    New     Testament    we: 
brought  into  Scotland,  and  Hamilton  at  oni 
recommended  his  scholars  to  read  it.     Jam 
Beatoun,  the  Primate,  heard  of  it,  and  findir 
tliat    Hamilton    was    "infamed    with    beii 
diluting,  holding    and    maintaining  diver 
-  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  followers 
»1«  sired    him  to   be  formally  summoned  ai 
put  to  trial.     Hamilton,  at  the  advice  of  t 
friends,  fled  to  Germany.     He  had  intend 
to  visit  Luther  and  Melancthon  at  Witte 
berg,  but  the  plague  was  raging  there,  so 
went  to  Marburg  University,   where  he  di 
coursed  with  Tyndall  and  Lambert.       Th 
wished  him  to  remain  there;  but  he  refuse 
and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn 
1527,  having  been  absent  six  months.     ] 
remained  for  some  time  in  retirement  at  t' 
family    mansion   of    Kincaul,   near    Linliti 
gow,  where  he  openly  preached  the  Gospt- 
but    in    January,  1528,   Beatoun    summon 
him  to  St.  Andrews   to   a  conference.      ] 
disputed  with  Alexander  Aloine  or  Alesi 
and  with  Alexander  Campbell,  who  feigner 
conciliatory  spirit;    but   after   a    month  1' 
mask  was  thrown   aside,   and  he  was   su> 
moned  before  the  Archbishop  on  a  charge 
heresy.     The  trial  took  place  on  the  last  d 
of  February,  the  result  being   that   he  v 
condemned  for  divers  heresies  and  detesta 
opinions,  and  delivered  over  to   the  secu 
power    to   be  punished.      The  chief    chai 
against    him   was  that  he  had  stated  "tU 
man  is  not  justified  by  works  but  by  fai 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  worship  images  noi 
pray  to  the  saints,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to 
men  that  have  souls   to  read  the   Word 
God."     He  was  burnt  in  front  of  the  gate 
St.  Salvador's  College  on  the  day  of  his  tr 
Feb.  29th,  1528.  His  death  probably  did  m 
to  extend  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  tl 
even  his  life  could  have  done.     The  "  reels 
Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  one  of  Beatou 
own  retainers,  "  has  infected  as  many  as  it 
blow  upon." 

Hamilton,  SIR  WILLIAM  [b.  1788, 
1856],  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  S( 
land,  was  the  son  of  a  professor  in  the  U 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and  was  there  educar 
until  he  went  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner  to  Bal 
College,  Oxford.  Here  he  amply  fulfilled 
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the  high  hopes  which  his  friends  had  formed 
of  him,  and  went  out  in  first-class  honours  in 
1812.  Next  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  seems  to  have  had  little 
practice.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  but  little 
work  arising  out  of  that  post,  he  gave  himself 
diligently  to  his  studies  and  speculations.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1829  that  he  was  in 
duced  to  publish  any  results  of  these.  On 
the  pressing  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  he  wrote  a  critique  on 
Cousin's  Cours  de  J'hi!os»p/in\  published  the 
previous  year,  in  which  that  writer  had  de 
veloped  his  theory  of  the  Inliiiite.  The 
review  made  Hamilton  well  known,  not  only 
in  Kngland,  but  on  the  Continent,  and  i'mm 
that  time  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
foQEilinbitrijh.  In  1836  he  found  his  right 
place,  being  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
ic  ami  Metaphy.-ies  in  his  university.  His 
lectures  from  this  chair  were  taken  down  in 
shorthand,  at  least  the  later  ones,  by  admiring 
students,  and  were  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  editorship  of  Professors  Mm- -1 
and  Veitch,  in  4  vols.  His  reputation  was 
now  at  its  height,  and  his  intluenee  upon 
those  who  sat  at  his  feet  was  unbounded.  In 
1813  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  tins 
hindered  him  in  the  work  in  which  he  was 
eogagi  :,  of  pn -paring  his  writings  for  the 
pr.-s.  Consequently  death  found  this  task  un 
completed.  His  position  in  the  history  of  phi 
losophy  is  still  a  matter  of  keen  controversy. 
The  late  I>e;m  Maiisol,  one  of  his  editors,  in 
his  famous  Hampton  Lectures  of  18'>8,  brought 
into  UP  at  prominence  Hamilton's  doctrine 
concerning  the  limitation  of  positive  thought. 
This  thought,  ho  contended,  lay  between  the 
contradictory  poles  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute,  and  was  therefore  in  a  condition"! 
sphere,  beyond  which  the  mind  is  not  capable 
of  moving.  He  repudiated  all  the  German 
pursuers  of  the  absolute,  treated  with  con 
tempt  Coleridge's  doctrine  of  the  reason,  and 
recommended  Xescienoe  as  the  starting  point 
of  philosophy.  The  philosopher  has  a  legiti 
mate  sphere,  he  said,  in  examining  what  are 
the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  but  the 
infinite  prohibits  all  further  advances.  Un 
happily,  most  of  the  vast  questions  arising  out 
of  this  problem  are  only  hinted  at  by  him, 
and  only  a  fragment  was  produced  of  the 
!  great  treatise  which  he  had  planned.  But 
it  has  been  said  that  he  leaves  no  room  for 
any  ethical  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
The  nescience  for  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  contended,  was  the  nescience 
which  the  opponents  of  Socrates  contended 
for  when  they  accused  him  of  bringing  in 
new  i^ods,  because  he  said  that  there  is  a 
Divine  teacher  who  speaks  to  the  souls  of 
men.  When  he  declared  that  if  the  gods  did 
wrong  and  encouraged  wrong  they  were  no 
true  gods,  he,  was  contending  for  fellowship 


with  the  Absolute,  and  striving  to  get  be 
yond  the  "  Conditions  "  of  the  understanding, 
into  the  domains  of  a  Reason  which  is  higher 
than  it.  The  Aristotelians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
further  declared  that  nothing  can  be  known 
of  God  but  what  is  revealed  by  an  infallible 
authority.  Hume  and  Voltaire,  accepting 
that  doctrine,  had  rejected  the  authority  ;  and 
had  logically,  therefore,  pronounced  themselves 
atheists.  And  there  are  many  who,  professing 
to  accept  Hamilton's  theory  of  the  uncondi 
tioned,  declare  that  any  knowledge  of  God  is 
hopeless,  and  on  that  ground  rest  their  doe- 
trine  of  Agnosticism.  [A<;.NOSTIC;  GOD.]  \\V 
have  here  the  greatest  question  of  our  times, 
and  the  controversy  is  even  now  being 
earnestly  pursued. 

Hammond,  HENRY,  D.D.  [*.  1605,  d. 
1660],  was  bora  at  Chertsey,  educated  at 
Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  Fellow  of  Ma^hleu  College,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Orator  of  the  uni 
versity.  His  father  was  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  physician 
to  Prince  Henry,  the  elder  son  of  Jarnes  I., 
who  showed  his  regard  to  the  father  by  be 
coming  sponsor  to  the  son  and  giving  him  his 
own  name.  <  >n  first-  going  to  Eton  the  sweet 
ness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  love  of  retire 
ment  for  prayer  and  meditation,  caused  Mr. 
Bush,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  to  augur  that  the 
boy  would  prove  stupid ;  but  his  fears  were 
unfounded,  as  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ho  was 
pronounced  tit  I<T  the  university.  It  is  prob 
able  that  while  at  Oxford  his  friendship  with 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sanderson  commenced. 
He  was  ordained  in  1629,  and  in  1633  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Dr. 
Fiv  wen  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  to 
supply  his  place  as  King's  Chaplain  and 
preach  before  the  Court.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  one  of  his  auditors,  was  so  struck 
with  his  powers  that  he  offered  him  the 
living  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  which  was  then 
vacant ;  here  he  became  an  active  parish 
priest,  visiting  the  poor,  and  having  a  daily 
public  worship.  He  sometimes  left  his  re 
tirement,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  memorable  convocation 
which  met  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
he  was  also  nominated  by  the  Parliament  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  but  his 
loyalty  and  orthodoxy  forbade  him  to  appear. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  Brian,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Chi- 
ohester.  But  the  rebellion  was  now  begun  in 
earnest,  and  reached  quiet  Penshurst,  driving 
away  its  rector.  He  was  on  the  way  with 
a  friend  to  take  refuge  in  Winchester  gar 
rison,  when  the  news  was  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  his  own  appointment  to  the  post. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Oxford.  While  hero 
he  published  anonymously,  in  1644,  his  first 
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work,  The  Practical  Catechism,  and  also 
treatises  on  Conscience,  Scandal,  n'tllicurship, 
and  Superstition.  In  December,  1(544,  he 
went  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
E;ui  of  Southampton*  who  were  sent  by  the 
King  from  Oxford  with  a  message  of  peace 
to  the  Parliament ;  but  nothing  was  done 
beyond  appointing  a  meeting  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia 
ment,  which  took  place  at  Ux  bridge  in  the 
following  February,  and  where  Hammond 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion. 
Meanwhile,  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church  fall 
ing  vacant,  the  King  gave  it  to  Hammond, 
and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  Public  Orator  of 
the  university.  In  1645  he  wrote  A  View  of 
the  New  Directory ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the 
Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
[DIRECTORY.]  Soon  after  he  wrote  his  Treatise 
of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  or  of  Binding  and 
Loosing.  He  was  permitted,  with  other  chap 
lains,  to  attend  King  Charles  during  part  of 
his  imprisonment ;  but  this  was  disallowed 
after  1647.  Hammond  returned  to  Oxford 
just  as  Dr.  Fell,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
had  been  imprisoned  and  deprived  for  de- 
feuding  the  university,  and  as  sub-dean  the 
duties  fell  on  him ;  but  he  stoutly  refused  to 
affix  to  the  doors  of  the  schools  the  order  for 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Fell.  News  of  this  being 
sent  to  London,  orders  for  his  own  expulsion 
from  his  canonry  and  oratorship  quickly  fol 
lowed,' and  on  March  30th,  1648,  the  Vigil  of 
Easter  Day,  an  armed  guard  marched  into 
the  hall  of  Christ  Church  and  seized  Dr. 
Hammond.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
three  months.  During  this  restraint  he  formed 
the  design  of  preparing  his  Annotations  an 
the  Xew  Testament.  When  he  regained  his 
liberty  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  John 
Pakington  at  Westwood,  in  Warwickshire, 
fulfilling  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  children. 
On  tbe  Restoration,  in  1660,  Hammond  was 
designated  to  succeed  Prideaux  in  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester,  but  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  and  died  at  Westwood  soon 
after  Easter,  1660.  His  writings  are  some  of 
the  most  valuable  in  our  theology  for  their 
learning  and  their  vigour  of  thought.  One  of 
his  biographers,  in  speaking  of  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  Church  of  England,  says:  "He 
adhered  to  her  when  her  condition  was  most 
deplorable,  defended  her  doctrine  and  discip 
line  by  his  learned  and  judicious  pen,  and 
adorned  them  by  a  conversation  strictly  virtu 
ous  and  pious." 

Hampden,  RENN  DICKSON,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  [/>.  at  Barbadoes,  1793;  d.  in 
London,  1868]. — He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow ; 
he  took  Orders,  and  in  1828  became  Tutor  of 
Oriel,  and  in  1833  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
In  that  year  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  began, 
and  Hampden  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side,  in  what  Dr.  Newman  calls  "  the 


attack    upon    the    university."      He    wrote 

Observation*  on  Jieligmus  l)i**ent,  //•<//<  parti 
cular  Jlifi  r<  nee  to  the  Use  of  lieltginHx  Texts  in 
the  UHicei'sity,  maintaining  that  religion  was 
distinct  from  theological  opinion  ;  that  under 
theological  opinion  are  to  be  placed  the  Trini 
tarian  doctrine  and  the  Unitarian  ;  and  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  dogmatic  in 
spirit.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
to  him  that  such  principles,  in  his  opinion, 
tend  to  make  shipwreck  of  Christian  faith ; 
and  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  taken  the  first  step 
towards  interrupting  that  peace  and  good 
understanding  which  had  prevailed  so  long 
in  the  university,  llampileii,  therefore,  was 
regarded  by  the  rising  party  at  Oxford  with 
IVelings  of  aversion  ;  and  when  he  pub 
lished  his  liampttin  Lectures  the  same  year,  on 
The  Scholastic  Philosophy  Considered  in  its 
Jiflntiun  to  Christian  Theolof/;/,  the  cry  \\as 
raix-d  against  him  of  Arianism.  When 
the  Whig  Government  in  1836  appointed 
him  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  a  lieivo 
outcry  was  made,  and  a  censure  of  his  book 
in  Convocation  was  procured  ;  but  the  ob 
jectors  could  not  overthrow  the  appointment, 
and  Arnold  wrote  in  the  £dinbiir</h  ll<  > 
powerful  article  in  his  favour,  entitled  The 
Ujrford  Maliijnants.  At  the  end  of  1847  Lord 
John  Russell  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford.  Then  the  clamour  was  renewed. 
Thirteen  bishops,  including  the  Evangelical 
Sumner,  of  Winchester,  signed  a  remon 
strance;  a  swarm  of  pamphlets  came  out  on 
both  sides,  legal  objections  were  taken  and 
tried  in  the  courts,  but  the  bishop  was  con 
secrated  in  1848.  From  that  time  little  more 
was  heard  of  him,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  Hampden,  though  his  style  was  confused 
and  awkward,  was  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
heresy. 

Hampton    Court    Conference.— A 

meeting  held  early  in  the  leign  ol  James  I.  at 
this  palace  "for  the  determining  of  things  held 
to  be  amiss  in  the  Church."  It  took  place  on 
the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  of  January,  1004,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  King  in  person. 
Archbishop  Wnitgift,"eight  bishops,  and  other 
dignitaries,  represented  the  Episcopalian  side; 
while  the  Puritan  advocates  were  1  )r.  Kainolds, 
Dr.  Sparkes,  Mr.  Knewstubbs,.Mr.  Chatterton, 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway.  The  origin  of 
this  conference  was  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans  for  a  reformation  in  the  enforce 
ment  of  certain  ceremonies,  and  this  was 
called  the  Milleminry  Petition,  because  it  was 
signed  by  nearly  one  thousand  ministers. 
With  regard  to  the  Prayer  Book,  they  a>krd 
for  these  alterations :— "  'J  hat  the  cross  in 
baptism,  interrogatories  ministered  to  infants, 
confirmation,  as  superfluous,  may  be  taken 
away  ;  baptism  not  to  be  ministered  by 
women,  and  so  explained;  the  cap  and 
surplice  not  urged  ;  that  examination  may  go 
before  the  communion ;  that  it  be  ministered 
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with  a  sermon ;  that  divers  terms  of  priests, 
and  absolution,  and  some  other  used,  with  the 
riii  IT  in  marriage,  and  other  such  like  in  the 
book,  may  be  corrected;  the  longsomeness  of 
<e  abridged;  church  songs  and  music 
moderated  t«»  better  edification;  that  the 
Lord's  Day  be  not  profaned;  the  rest  upon 
holidays  not  so  strictly  urged ;  that  there 
in  iv  be  uniformity  of  doctrine  prescribed  ;  no 
Popish  opinion  to  be  any  more  tuught  or  de 
fended;  no  ministers  charged  to  teach  their 
people  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that  the 
canonical  Scriptures  only  be  read  in  the 
church." 

On  tho  first  day  the  Episcopalians  alone 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  general  absolution, 
tlie  confirmation  of  children,  and  tin-  private 
baptism  by  women  wen-  discussed.  The  two 
former  were  allowed,  but  it  was  determined 
that  baptism  should  only  be  administered  by 
ministers,  but  that,  if  occasion  so  required,  it 
nii^ht  take  place  in  private  houses.  ( >ther 
matters  of  di-cii-sion  wen-  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  and  the  civilisation  of  Ireland. 

On  the  second  day  the  Puritans  were  sum- 
nioiied  to  the  royal  presence,  and  some  of  th» 
Kpi>copalian-  with  them.  They  put  forward 
thn-r  points:  —  Purity  of  doctrine  ;  the  means 
to  maintain  it;  the  bishops' courts ;  ami  de 
murred  to  many  ceremonies  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  subscription  to  the  Articles, 
and'to  the  reading  of  tlie  Apocrypha.  It  was 
derided  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  ti 
lation  of  the  Bible;  that  the  Apocrypha 
miurht  be  read,  but  not  as  Scripture,  and  that 
anything  doubtful  in  the  Articles  should  be 
removed. 

On  the  third  day  both  parties  were  called 
in,  with  certain  civilians,  and  the  royal 
jud-ment  intimated,  which  was  adverse  to 
the  Puritans,  who,  however,  promised  obedi 
ence  now  that  the  King's  mind  was  made 
known  to  them.  The  w.  arin^  of  the  surplice 
and  use  of  tho  siirn  of  the  cross  in  bapti>m 
were  ordered  ;  the  words,  "remission  of  sin>," 
wen-  inserted  after  the  words  "general  abso 
lution."  Alterations  were  made  in  the 
lessons  in  the  calendar,  and  some  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  for  particular  occasions  were 
added.  The  chief  alterations  made  were  in 
the  rubrics  for  the  office  of  private  baptism. 
Confirmation  was  explained  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands  upon  children  baptised  and  able  to 
r»nl<r  an  account  of  tftur  J'nith  accur/linij  to  the 
Catechism  folloir\nij,  and  the  portion  of  the 
Catechism  n-lating  to  the  Sacrament  was 
added,  and  is  attributed  to  Overal,  the  Prolo 
cutor  of  Convocation,  \_rructer  on  the  Common 
Prayer.] 

Haphtaroth. — The  name  given  to  a  roll 
used  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  consisting  of 
selections  from  the  Prophets. 

Harding,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Becon- 

ton,  iii  Devonshire,  in  1512,  and  educated  at 


Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  when  lie 
was  elected  Fellow,  and  in  1542  chosen  Hebrew 
Pi  o  lessor,  through  the  influence  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  next  reign  he  became  a  Pro 
testant,  and  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  Reformed  faith ;  but  on 
.Mary's  accession  he  turned  Papist,  took  his 
Doctor's  degree,  and  was  made  Treasurer  of 
Salisbury.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  Harding  stood  true  to  his  faith,  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  left  England  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  zealous  champion  of 
his  communion.  His  great  polemical  contro 
versy  was  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  his  chief 
works  are  answers  to  the  bishop.  Harding 
died  in  157'-. 

Hardouin,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Quimper, 

in  Hrittany,  in  lf.47.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  an  early  age  entered  that  Order, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 
and  divinity.  Hardouin  acquired  irreat  noto 
riety  by  maintaining  that  the  irivater  part  of 
the  classical  and  early  <  hi  i>tian  writings  were 
forged  by  m«.nk>  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
he  also  rejected  as  spurious  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  art;  but  the  So.  i.  ty  of  .louits  at  la>t 
interfered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retract  hi> 
strange  opinions.  In  spite  of  these  extrava 
gances  he  was  undoubtedly  a  j«ivat  scholar, 
and  his  works  a  i  ..ible.  Amonir  them 

are  an  edition  of  J'm/i/,  Golbetio  Cinicn/iormii, 

/>>    M^,,,,,   s    11,  loilnnlitin,  and  a  Cnmnn  ntaril  <>n 

the  Sen-  Ti*tiiiiunt.     Hardouin  died  in  172',). 

~Hardwick,  CHARMS  [b.  1821,  d.  1859]. 
— A  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  "  rose  from  the 
ranks,"  and  by  hard  labour  secured  himself  a 
good  education,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1842.  He  was  ordained  as  Fellow,  and 
laboured  hard  at  theological  and  historical 
work,  was  appointed  Preacher  at  Whitehall  by 
Iii>hop  Blomfield  in  1851,  and  two  years  later 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Binning ham.  Divinity 
I,--,  tuier  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Christian  Advocate,  and  a  few  years  later 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.  What  promised,  however, 
to  be  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  suddenly 
by  a  fall  from  an  Alpine  precipice.  Among 
his  most  important  works  \\e  find  ./  Ifi*tori/of 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  A  J/ixforif  of  the  Chrix- 
tni)i  Church,  and  Christ  ami  Other  Masters, 
The  last  he  left  unfinished. 

Hare,  FKAM-IS,  D.D.  [d,  1740].— He  was 
born  in  London,  and  entered  at  Kind's  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1688,  where  he  afterwards 
became  Tutor.  He  was  appointed  in  1708  to 
the  deanery  of  Worcester,  to  that  of  St. 
Paul'-  in  172«'>,  whence  he  was  transferred  in 
the  following  year  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
A-iph.  and  in  1731  to  Cbichester.  He  earned 
his  chief  distinction  by  his  classical  and 
theological  criticism,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  <  -out  rovei>ies  of  the  day.  Hare 
published,  in  1726,  editions  of  Terence  and 
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I'hicftrus,  but  their  sale  was  ruined  by  the 
publication  of  the  same  works  by  Richard 
Bentley,  the  second  of  which  appeared  just 
before  his  own,  and  has  been  described  as  the 
iiiost  careless  work  that  Bentley  ever  pub 
lished.  Hare  expressed  his  indignation  in  his 
Epistola  Critica.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  Bangorian  Controversy,  in  which  he  took 
part  against  Hoadly.  His  other  works  are 
Difficulties  and  Discouragements  u- Inch  attend  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  of  Private 
Judgment,  and  Psalmorum  Liber  in  Versiculos 
Met  rice  divisus. 

Hare,   AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM   [b.    1794,   d. 

at  Rome,  1834],  grandson  of  the  foregoing,  was 
chiefly  noted  for  his  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Congregation  [2  vols.],  andfor  being  joint  author 
with  his  brother  Julius  of  Guesses  at  Truth. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1818,  and  in  1829  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes, 
which  living  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Hares  and 
their  friends  will  be  found  in  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life,  by  A.  Hare. 

Hare,  JULIUS  CHARLES  [b.  1795,  d.  1855], 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential  di  vines 
of  this  century,  was  a  brother  of  the  fore 
going.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  taking  his  degree  in  1816,  and  be 
coming  a  Fellow  of  his  college  three  years 
later.  In  1832  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
rector  of  Hurstmonceux,  and  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes  by  Bishop  Otter  in 
1840,  and  nominated  one  of  her  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  1853. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  original 
or  profound  thinker.  Even  when  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  questions  of  the 
day  he  appeared  to  regard  events  with  the 
calm  impartiality  of  an  historian  treating 
of  some  bygone  age,  or,  rather,  of  a  philo 
sopher  considering  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  Church  of  England  he 
was  regarded  by  many,  and  was  named  in 
a  celebrated  article  on  "  Church  Parties  "  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "  Broad  Church  party."  It  was  a  title 
which  Hare  would  have  been  the  first  to 
repudiate.  It  was  always  his  wish  to  belong 
to  no  party,  but  to  join  with  all  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  every  good  work. 
Amongst  his  latest  labours  was  a  hearty  co 
operation  in  promoting  the  revival  of  Con 
vocation.  In  the  Lower  House  he  was  a 
frequent  speaker,  and  he  was  indefatigable, 
so  long  as  health  allowed,  in  the  committees. 
The  tolerant  character  of  his  Biography  of 
John  Sterling  must  have  been  invaluable  in 
appeasing  that  odium  theologicum  which  many 
regard  as  inseparable  from  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy.  It  would  be  beyond  our  bounds  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  Archdeacon  Hare's 
merits  as  a  writer,  or  an  analysis  of  his 
works ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  his 
Archidiaconal  Charges,  so  lofty  in  thought  and 


eloquent  in  expression,  which,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  mi-lit  well  have  been  delivered 
from  the  episcopal  seat.  Collected,  they  will 
form  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  their 
day  with  special  reference  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  name  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  was  first 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world  as  one  of 
the  translators,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Thirhvall,  of  Xiebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  which 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1828.  He  had 
previously  published,  in  1827,  the  first  series 
of  Giu'w*  at  Truth,  by  Tiro  Uruthmt,  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  thoughts  and  reflections,  the 
joint  production  of  himself  and  his  brother. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  sermons 
and  charges,  and  in  1848  edit-  d  the  7>w//.v 
mid  Talcs  of  John  Stcrimg,  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.  "It  will  be  very  long  indeed,"  said 
the  Guardian  newspaper,  "  before  we  see  a 
man  of  greater  disinterestedness;  of  kindlier, 
more  genuine,  or  more  uiiiv«-i>al  charity  ;  of 
more  active  goodness  or  a  more  earnest  love 
of  truth." 


Harmonists     • 
HARMONY  SOCIKTY.] 


Bappists.       [See 


Harmony  of  the  Gospels.— The  four 
Gospels  differ  in  style,  in  order  of  arrange 
ment,  and  in  some  degree  also  in  the  circum 
stances  narrated.  But  there  is  running 
through  them  the  great  unity  of  spirit, 
which  represents  the  Saviour  as  the  tender, 
loving  Guide  of  His  disciples,  sympathising 
with  their  sorrows  and  with  the  sorrows 
of  mankind.  The  Gospels  are  portraits 
of  the  One  Person  from  different  points 
of  view,  but  have  so  much  in  common  that 
we  recognise  the  unity.  This  is  the  Har 
mony  of  the  Gospels  to  which  it  is  evident 
that  all  real  importance  attaches.  But  it  is 
also  natural  that  Christian  writers  from  early 
times  should  have  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
life  of  Christ  in  chronological  sequence. 
They  have  only  in  part  succeeded.  Two  only 
of  the  four  Evangelists  give  the  history  of 
our  Lord's  childhood,  and  they  select  different 
incidents  of  it.  The  one  gives  the  visit  of- 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
other  the  announcement  to  the  shepherds 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
closer  the  details  are  studied,  the  more  it  seems 
probable  that  the  materials  needed  for  an  abso 
lute  chronological  order  have  been  purposely 
withheld.  But  an  approximation  has  been 
arrived  at,  and  the  course  of  the  Saviour's 
life  year  by  year  can  be  traced  with  consider 
able  accuracy.  The  first  attempt  which  we 
know  of  to  construct  a  Harmony  was  made 
in  the  third  century  by  Ammonius,  who 
divided  the  Gospel  into  sections  for  the  pur 
pose.  The  numbers  which  mark  these  Am- 
monian  sections  are  found  in  the  margin  of 
many  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  In  the  next  century  Eusebius,  the 
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historian,  drew  up  his  "  Canons,"  in  which 
the  Ammonian  sections  are  so  distributed  as 
to  show  in  a  tabular  form  what  portions  of 
the  other  Evangelists  correspond  to  that 
Gospel  which  stands  first  in  order  in  each 
section.  [See  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Greek 
Testament,  vol.  i..  pp.  27-35.]  Among  modern 
writers  the  best  harmonists  are  Griesbach,  De 
Wette,  Rodiger,  Clausen,  Greswell,  Isaac 
Williams,  Tischendorf.  [See  Archbishop 
Thomson's  masterly  Essay  on  The  Gospels  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. ,] 

Harmony  Society.— The  founder  of 
this  community  was  George  Rapp,  a  weaver 
of  Wiirtemberg.  He  was  born  in  1757,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  seceded  from  the 
Lutheran  body,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt 
himself  called  to  regenerate  society.  With 
this  aim  in  view  he  gathered  a  few  follow. -rs 
together,  who  were  to  live  together  and  have 
all  things  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
Christians  [cf.  Acts  iv.  31,  35].  His  action, 
however,  met  with  disfavour  in  his  own 
country;  so  he,  with  three  friends,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1803.  There  they  made  a 
settlement  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  called  their  village  Harmony.  So  well 
did  they  prosper  that  in  two  years'  time  no 
less  than  \'l'i  families  an:  said  to  have  ca-t  i.i 
their  lot  with  them.  An  as-. .i-i  ition,  known 
as  the  Harmony  Society,  was  then  formed 
[1805],  based  on  the  principles  hell  by  ( !• 
Rapp.  In  1815  the  community  sold  their 
lands  and  mi-rated  to  a  much  larger  estate  in 
Posey  County,  Indiana.  Their  stay  lasted 
only  two  years  in  their  ne\v  settlement,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  sold  their  property, 
find  chose  a  ne\v  home  in  leaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Economy,  and  when-  they  still  maintain 
themselves  by  praiseworthy  industry.  They 
number  now  about  4,000.  In  reliV 
principles  and  practices  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  Lutherans  from  whom  they  seceded. 
Their  founder  and  pastor,  (ieor-e  Rapp,  died 
in  1S47.  and  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  Ilenrici. 
The  government  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a 
body  of  nine  elders. 

Harsnet,  SAMI-I-I.,  was  born  at  Colches 
ter,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  becam» 
a  Fellow  and  Master.  His  ability  attracted 
attention,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Chichester,  and  from  there  to  Norwich,  and 
finally  was  made  Archbishop  of  York  and  a 
Privy  Councillor  to  .lames  I.  He  was  a  strong 
Hiu'h  Churchman,  and  vigorously  attacked 
Bishop  Davenant  for  preaching  upon  Predesti 
nation.  Ilarsnet  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried 
at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  built  and 
endowed  a  grammar  school;  his  library  he 
gave  to  the  Corporation  of  Colchester  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Harvest  Festival.— This  is  an  in 
stitution  which  has  come  into  almost  universal 


use  within  our  own  generation.  No  fixed 
day  is  arranged  for  such  a  festival  in  the  Eng 
lish  Church  ;  in  the  American  Church  it  is  the 
first  Thursday  in  November.  Though  there 
is  no  special  service  in  the  Prayer  Bouk,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  enables 
the  Bishop  to  sanction  any  service  in  church 
which  consists  of  readings  from  Scripture, 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy,  and  hymns.  Ac 
cordingly,  Convocation  has  drawn  up  a  service 
which  is  now  very  generally  used.  The 
Proper  Psalms,  two  or  more  of  which  are  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  are : 
Ixv.,  Ixxxi.,  ciii.,  civ.,  cxliv.,  cxlv.,  cxlvii. 
For  the  First  Lesson  one  of  the  following: 
Deut.  viii.  7;  xxvi.  1-12;  xxviii.  1-15;  xxxii. 
7-20  ;  xxxiii.  26  ;  Isaiah  xxviii.  23  ;  Hosea  ii. 
14.  For  the  Second  Lesson  either  Matt. 
xiii.  24  31;  John  iv.  31-39;  vi.  26-36;  2 
Cor.  ix.  6  ;  or  Rev.  xiv.  14-19.  When  there  is 
a  Communion  Service,  the  following  are  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel :  1  Thoss.  v.  14-24 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  3U-44  ;  or  John  vi.  .3-15. 

Hatchment  or  Achievement.— The 
funeral  escutcheon, placed  in  front  of  houses  to 
mark  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  drawn  up  with 
heraldic  precision,  so  that  those  versed  in  the 
art  of  heraldry  can  tell  the  sex.  rank,  and 
circumstances  of  the  fleoeaaed.  Alter  being 
outside  the  house  for  a  year  it  is  often  hung 
up  in  the  church,  the  idea  being  that  of 

acknowledgment  to  God,  with  whose  blessing 
it  had  been  borne. 

Hatfield,  <oi  M  IL   OF. — A  Council  was 

held  at  llattield,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  680, 
under  Theodore.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
which  all  the  Kn^lish  bishops  were  present. 
It  is  said  that  Pope  Airatho  wished  Theodore 
to  attend  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  but  the  Archbishop  being  un 
willing  to  -"  irathered  this  Council  together. 
InitMonothelitism,  the  last  wave  of  Ki  TYI-HI- 
AMSM  [q.v.],  was  condemned,  and  the  five 
general  Councils,  their  canons  and  decrees, 
were  accepted. 

Hatherley,  LOUD. — An  eminent  English 
layman.  William  Page  Wood,  the  son  of 
Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Win 
chester,  where  he  contracted  a  lifelong  affec 
tionate  friendship  with  "Walter  afterwards 
;  i )  Hook.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  took  his  degree  in  1824,  obtained 
high  honours,  and  won  a  Fell*  w.-hip  at  his 
college.  He  was  educated  for  the  Har,  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  in  1827.  He 
was  first  an  equity  draughtsman,  but  after  two 
years  became  a  Q.C.,  and  at  the  -enenil  elec 
tion  of  1847  entered  Parliament  for  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  in  1 849,  and 
in  1868  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  The  same 
year,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power,  he  became  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage-  with  the  title  of 
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Lord  Hatherley.  After  iour  years  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  post  through  loss  of 
«  \.  sight.  He  died  at  Westminster,  in  July, 
1881.  Lord  Hatherley,  though  an  extn 'in- 
Radical  in  politics,  was  a  great  supporter  of 
the  Church  as  an  Establishment  and  of  Church 
education  for  the  poor,  etc.  He  attended  the 
Westminster  Abbey  services  daily,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  most  regular  teacher  in  one 
of  the  Westminster  Sunday-schools.  He  is  t  lie- 
author  of  an  able  work  on  The  Continuity  of 
Scripture,  but  the  beautiful  piety  of  his 
character  is  the  best  memorial  of  him  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Haver  gal,  FRANCES  RIDLEY  [b.  1836,  d. 
1 879],  authoress  of  many  beautiful  hymns,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  a 
clergyman  skilled  in  sacred  music.  Her 
poems  were  published  under  the  titles  of 
Ministry  of  Song,  Under  the  Surface,  and 
Under  His  Shadow.  She  also  wrote  some 
prose  works,  among  which  are  My  King,  Swiss 
Letters,  Morning  litlls,  Little  Pilloics,  etc. 

Havernick,  HEIMUCH  ANDREAS  CHRIS- 
TOPH  [b.  1805,  d.  1846]. — An  eminent  German 
theologian.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  a  critical  introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  to  the  Old  Testament. 
His  viewys  are  of  the  "  orthodox  Evangelical " 
school  represented  by  Hengstenberg  and  Ols- 
hausen.  Translations  of  some  of  his  books  are 
published  in  Clark's  Theological  Library. 

Hawker,  ROBERT,  D.D.  [b.  1753,  d.  1827], 
was  vicar  of  the  church  of  Charles  the 
Martyr,  Plymouth,  for  fifty  years.  His  Com 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  in  10  vols.,  was  very 
popular  for  many  years,  and  his  Morning  and 
Evening  Portions  still  circulates. 

Hawker,  ROBERT  STEPHEN,  grandson  of 
the  above  [b.  1804,  d.  1875],  was  vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  in  Devon,  and  will  be  long  re 
membered  there  for  his  kindly  ways,  and  also 
for  his  eccentricities.  He  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  powders.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  re 
ceived  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  assert 
that  this  took  place  without  conscious  co 
operation  on  his  part,  and  considerable  con 
troversy  arose  on  this  question.  Two  Lives  of 
him  were  written,  one  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
the  other  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  and  they  are  both 
full  of  the  quaintest  interest. 

Healing*,  SERVICE  FOR. — A  religious  cere 
mony  was  used  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  supposed  cure 
of  scrofula,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
King's  Evil,  by  the  royal  touch  ;  the  tradition 
being  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  France 
had  this  power,  derived  from  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  earliest  form  on  record  is 
that  used  by  Henry  VII.,  in  Latin.  This 
was  used  by  Henry  VIII.,  omitting  mention 
of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
7-cign  of  Charles  I.  the  service  was  altogether 
in  English,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 


repuUuhed,  with  dightaliention8,in  the  reign 
of  Quern  Anne.  Tin-  etticacy  of  this  modi-  <>t' 
cure  was  brlirvrd  by  such  mm  as  llrvlin, 
Collier,  and  Carte;  but  it  was  n»-vt  \-  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  though  the  service 
printed  in  some  Prayer  Books  between 
1601  and  171;").  Dr.  Johnson's  eariirst  re- 
collrrtion  was  that  of  being  "touched"  by 
Queen  Anne.  The  form,  as  it  stands  in  the 
1'rayer  Books  of  Queen  Anne,  is  as  follows : 

AT  THE  HEALING. 
Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  eto. 
The  Gospel  (for  Ascension  Day),  Mark  xvi.  14-20. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  etc. 
Our  Father,  etc. 

Then  shall  f/te  infirm  j>fr.«o»is,  one  b;/  one,  be  pr«- 
srjifoJ  to  the  Qnren  t/j»>n  th>ir  /auvs,  nnd  as  every  one 
is  presented,  and  ir/u'/t  the  yn»oi  is  laying  her  handt 

IIJMMI  tli,  in,  <t  ml  I'littdt'i  tin-  tjuld  ilium  t  ti.i-if  mvfc.*,  the 
ch'ifilnin  thut  ojfic iutra,  ninnny  himself  to  Her  Affljt'sfy, 
shad  say  these  words  follou -in-j  .- 

God  give  a  blessing  to  this  work,  and  grant  that 
tltt-.-f  sick  j>.  rso/is  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her 
hands,  may  recover,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

After  all  have  been  presented,  the  chaplain  shall  say: 

O  Lord,  s-ive  thy  servants,  etc.  (the  Versicles  from. 
the  Comminution  Service). 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  health, 
and  the  ai«l  of  them  that  seek  to  thee  for  succour, 
we  call  upon  thee  for  thy  help  and  goodness  merci 
fully  to  be  showed  upon  these  thy  servants,  that 
they,  being  healed  of  their  infirmities,  may  jrive 
ti. anks  uuto  thee  in  thy  holy  Church,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Ami  n. 

Then  the  chaplain,  standing  with  his  face  towards 
them  that  come  to  be  healed,  shaU  say  : 

The  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong,  etc. 
(from  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick). 

The  grace  of  our  Lord,  etc. 

— Procter  on  the  Common  Prayer. 

Heart  of  Jesus.  [SACRED  HEART.] 
Heath.,  NICHOLAS,  Archbishop  of  York, 
born  in  London,  educated  in  Christ's  College, 
and  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
was  Almoner  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  made 
him,  first,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  then  of  Wor 
cester.  Being  deprived  by  Edward  VI.,  he 
was  restored  by  Mary,  who  advanced  him  to 
be  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  High  Chan 
cellor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and 
free  from  violent  extremes.  In  the  dispute 
between  Papists  and  Protestants  at  the  begin 
ning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Moderators.  He,  however,  refused  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  was  again 
deprived,  and  retired  to  his  own  estate  at 
Cobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  received  fre 
quent  visits  from  the  Queen.  He  died  about 
1566. 
Heathen.  [PAGANISM.] 

Heaven. — The  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  in  Scriptural  language  is  the  sky  over 
head,  and  this  is  the  meaning  both  of  the 
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Hebrew  x/t<i>n«im,  from  shami,  "  the  high,''  and 
of  the  English  word — that  which  is  A«/«>< 
lifted  up.  Hence  the  word  came  to  mean,  not 
only  the  vast  space  overhead,  but  the  unseen, 
mysterious  world  whence  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  proceeds,  the  glory  of  life  and  light. 
So  the  prophet  calls  heaven  God's  throne, 
and  our  Lord  repeats  the  phrase  [Matt.  v.  34]. 
Hence  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  were  known  as  symbols  of  the 
watchfulness  and  care  of  God.  And  Christ 
at  His  incarnation  "  came  down  from  heaven." 
The  Christian  Revelation  gave  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  idea,  Heaven  means,  in  St. 
Paul's  writings,  "  where  Christ  is,"  let  that 
place  be  where  it  may.  Even  when  His 
presence  is  realised  amongst  us,  we  are  in 
heaven,  we  are  its  citi/ens  [Phil.  iii.  20]. 
"  1 1*  aven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,''  says 
the  poet  [Wordsworth's  Oil--  <>n  Immirtmlity], 
and  .so  far  as  we  carry  about  with  us  the  h- 
of  little  children,  puw  and  simple  and  trust 
ful,  we  are  encompassed  with  heaven.  But 
such  faith  ami  purity  rest  upon  the  know- 

tli.it    Christ    lives    incainat«-.   th«-i 
heaven  is  a  place  no  less  than  a  state.     The 
fullest  lu-a  veil  is  tin  place  where  He  is  seen  and 
adored  by  saints  and  angels,  where  11  ••  i- 
making  intern  -.-inn  'See  Kph.  i.  'j:i  ;  Heb.  iv. 
14  ;  ix!  24.]     While  St.  Paul  believ,  d  himself 
to  he  already  a  citi/en  of  heaven,  he  none  the 
less  looked   forward  to  that   perfect  consum 
mation   and   bliss    when   he   should  be  with 
Christ  and  look  upon  Him      Hence  we  can 
not  resolve  the  Srnptmal  heaven  into  a  mere 
idea,  which,  under  the  name   of   "  spiritual," 
becomes  an   unreality.       Sueh    works  as    //•  - 
yotid    the   (_jaff,   however  fanciful,    and  t; 
fore  needing  tl,  caution   in  reading 

do  not  iro  lieyond  the  truth  in  holding  a  do>e 
relation  between  the  natural  and  spiritual 
body.  In  that  eternal  and  everlasting  glory 
the  soul  will  find  its  true  home  and  lest,  and 
not  lose  its  identity,  even  when  former  things 
arc  passed  away. 

Hebdomadarius.—  A  priest  whose  week 
it  was  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  P- hearse  the 
anthems  and  prayers,  etc..  in  eathedrals  and 
colleges.  In  monasteiies  the  IleMomadarius 
waited  at  table,  directed  tin-  cook,  etc.,  for  a 
week.  In  Scotch  universities  tin-  nam- 
given  to  one  of  the  superior  members  whose 
weekly  turn  it  was  to  superintend  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  students. 

Heber,  KI:«.INALD  [b.  1783,  d.  18261,  2nd 

Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  born  at  Malpas, 
in  ( 'heshire,  educated  at  Hawkhurst  ( irammar 
School,  and  in  London,  until  1SOO,  when 
lie  entered  P.raseiiose  C'ollego,  Oxford;  in 
his  tiist  year  he  gained  the  pri/e  for  Latin 
verse,  and  in  1803  wrote  his  prize  poem, 
In  1804  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls.  In  ISO?  he  took  Orders,  and  wafl 
instituted  by  his  brother  Kichard  to  the 
family  living  of  Hodnet,  where  he  thoroughly 


discharged  his  parochial  duties.  In  1812 
he  published  a  volume  of  Hymm,  written 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  devotional 
poetry  sung  in  churches.  In  1815  he  was 
Bampton  Lecturer,  and  in  1817  a  canon  in 
St.  Asaph's  cathedral.  In  1819  he  edited  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in  1822  was 
chosen  Preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having 
twice  declined  the  See  of  Calcutta  on  account 
of  his  wife  and  child,  he  at  length  accepted 
it,  January,  1823.  The  See  at  that  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Australasia.  Bishop  Heber 
set  to  work  to  try  and  visit  throughout  his 
enormous  diocese;  but  he  died  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  being  found  dead  in  a  cold  bath, 
which  he  had  taken  after  holding  a  confirma 
tion  at  Trichinopoly.  He  was  deeply  mourned, 
monuments  by  Chantivy  were  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  scholar 
ships  bearing  his  name  were  founded  in 
Bishop's  College,  Bombay.  The  journal  of 
his  visitation  tour  was  puMi-hed  in  Mnn-">/'x 
Jin,,,,  ,1,,'t  (.'ninniiil  l.ihruri/.  His  Life  was 
written  by  his  widow  in  1830.  Among  his 
hymn>  nia'y  be  mentioned  those  so  well  known: 
t mm  (infitlnmi's  in/  mountains.  Joints  aftdll 
r>  n/n  u- lift-e'er  the  sun,  and  Hark  the  glad  soi<r«t, 

Hegel,  GEOKO  WILHELM  FKIEDRICH  [b. 
1770,  d.  1831].— A  famous  German  meta 
physician.  II-  wa-  born  at  Stuttgart,  studied 
theology  at  Tiihin^en,  and  became.  Lecturer 
on  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena 
in  1801.  Here  he  was  associated  with 
!ling  as  co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal 
of  I'/ntofstip/ti/,  and  the  two  men  naturally 
began  to  inteichan^e  their  philosophical  ideas. 
The  first  to  write  the  views  with  which  their 
names  are  associated  was  Schelling,  but  pro 
bably  Hegel  was  the  primary  author.  The 
philosophy  of  11-^1  is  a  deep  pantheism. 
Its  source  must  be  sought  in  the  sadness  of 
the  discovery  that  the  theories  of  the  pre 
ceding  generation  bad  broken  down.  Kant 
had  destroyed  old  opinions,  and  had  attempted 
reconstruction.  But  the  absolute  negation 
of  Fichte  seemed  to  declare  that  such  recon 
struction  was  of  no  worth,  hence  Hegel's  was  a 
fresh  departure.  He  bewail  with  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  all  truth  is  dual.  Life  can 
convey  no  idea  to  us  unless  we  can  contrast  it 
with  death ;  light  is  only  appreciated  when 
we  experience  darkness;  freedom  must  be 
opposed  to  slavery  to  be  understood ;  good- 
n<  >s  is  mere  innocence  until  it  sti -nir^les  with 
evil,  then  it  becomes  a  positive  virtue.  Hence 
Truth  is  the  mediation  between  opposites. 
From  this  position  he  passed  on  to  maintain  a 
'///.  the  third  element  being  that  which 
unites  and  reconciles  the  two  opposites.  "  I," 
he  said,  when  realised  involves  an  existence 
which  is  not  I,  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
elements  involves  their  union.  Therefore 
complete  man  is  in  himself  a  Trinity.  The 
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body  without  a  soul  is  a  corpse.  The  soul 
without  the  body  is  unimaginable.  The 
uuion  makes  the  living  man.  The  next  step 
was,  what  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  man  is 
true  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  Hegel  pro 
fessed  to  evolve  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine 
Trinity.  The  following  eloquent  summary 
by  Dr.  Matheson  is  that  of  a  warm  admirer 
of  Hegel,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
may  be  called  Hegel  "  evangelically  inter 
preted."  Many  Hegelians  would  repudiate  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Hegel  always 
declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  was  a  communicant  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  "  That  Divine  Spirit  which  we  call 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  in  one  sense 
the  first,  for  it  is  the  very  personality  of  God. 
A  human  spirit  or  person  is  the  union  of  a 
soul  and  a  body.  It  must  embrace  within 
itself  both  the  Father  and  the  Son — the 
Father  corresponding  to  the  universal  soul, 
the  Son  being  that  body,  or  house,  which 
constitutes  the  dwelling-place  of  that  soul. 
The  Father  could  never  at  any  time  have 
been  alone.  To  suppose  that  at  any  period 
the  Father  dwelt  alone,  would  be  to  imagine 
a  God  unconscious  of  His  own  existence, 
because,  without  an  object  of  thought,  it 
would  be  a  soul  without  a  body.  Therefore, 
from  all  eternity,  the  Infinite  Being  must 
have  possessed  a  dwelling-place,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ; 
and  that  house  must  have  been  another  self, 
an  image  of  His  own  glory,  a  mirror  in  which 
the  Father  could  behold  Himself  reflected 
— in  a  word,  it  must  have  been  at  once 
separate  from  the  Father,  and  yet  a  part 
of  His  very  being,  just  as  the  human 
body  is  separate  from  the  soul,  and  yet 
a  part  of  its  being.  Christ  is  the  house  of 
God.  He  is  the  image  of  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
the  glass  by  which  He  sees  Himself,  the  body 
which  forms  the  outward  side  of  His  per 
sonality.  As  the  Son  was  afterwards  in 
carnate  in  the  human  soul,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  from  all  eternity  the  Father  was  in 
carnate  in  the  Son ;  for  He  was  the  place  of 
His  habitation,  the  home  of  His  rest,  the 
embodiment  of  His  thought,  the  realisation  of 
His  existence — in  a  word,  what  the  sacred 
writer  calls  Him,  the  brightness  of  His  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person."  The 
same  able  writer  goes  on  to  give  a  clear  and 
lucid  view  of  Hegel's  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Trinity  in  Time.  The  Infinite  Soul 
seeking  a  body,  manifested  itself  in  Creation. 
But  the  created  world  was  too  small  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  Soul,  hence 
arose  trouble.  Man  longed  to  rise  to  the 
greatness  of  which  he  conceived  the  possi 
bility;  Christ  came  and  fulfilled  that  longing, 
and  in  His  perfect  Spirit  man  reached  His 
true  dwelling-place.  And,  again,  in  the 
Church  comes  a  fresh  evolution.  First  came 
the  external  organisation,  the  Judaism  of 
Christianity  extending  to  the  Reformation  ; 


this  Hegel  called  the  age  of  Peter.  The  next 
was  the  age  of  reaction  against  bond  a--.  \<> 
the  letter.  As  the  first  age  had  exhibited  the 
attempt  of  the  body  to  exist  without  the  soul, 
so  in  the  second  the  soul  tried  to  be  inde 
pendent  of  the  body.  This  was  the  age  of 
Rationalism,  the  revolt  from  legalUm,  the  age 
of  Paul.  Tin;  age  of  John,  which  shall  recon 
cile  these,  bringing  harmony  out  of  discord, 
is  yet  to  come.  Hegel  hoped  that  he  was 
inaugurating  it.  His  followers  divided  them- 
»  Ives  into  two  branches,  and  the  hope  that  in 
him  faith  and  science  were  to  be  reconciled 
melted  away.  One  of  his  followers  on  the 
Conservative  side  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  bench  of  English  bishops.  Bishop 
Martensen  was  another  Hi  gfliau,  accept 
ing  the  Christian  creed  ex  n/timo,  but  in 
terpreting  it  in  a  spirit  of  ecstatic  mysticism. 
But  there  was  also  a  development  in  the 
direction  of  blank  materialism,  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  this  being  D.  F. 


Hegesippns,      commonly      called     the 

"  Fathi  r  «>t'  <  'hurch  History,"  was  born  early 
in  the  second  century.  Having  become  a  con 
vert  to  Christianity,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Anicetus.  and  stayed  there  till 
that  of  Eleutherus—  i.e.  from  165  to  180,  or 
thereabouts.  He  was  the  first  author  who 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  events 
from  our  Saviour's  1'a-sion  till  his  own  time. 
It  was  written,  St.  Jcronn  says,  in  a  plain, 
unornaniental  style,  because  he  desired  to 
imitate  the  style  of  those  whose  life  he  de 
scribed.  We  have  nothing  of  Hoiresippus 
remaining  but  some  fragments  preserved  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Ecrlrxutstictil  Hixturtj.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  fragments  are  :  —  An 
Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  «/<////'>•,  first 
liishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Of  our  Sttr\<,nr*x  1'ihi- 
tions  being  called  for  by  the  Emperor  1  tumii  tun  ; 
A  Narrative  of  the  Mnrt>ir<l<»n  of  St.  Sumon, 
son  of  Cleophas,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (this 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Trajan)  ;  The 
foul  Antinous  being  Deified  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  ;  An  Account  of  the  Author's 

Voyage  to  Rome;  of  the  Election  of  St. 
Simeon  to  James's  See;  and  Concern  in  if 

Thebutis,  the  first  Schismatic.  Other  works 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  they  were  written  by  a 
man  of  the  same  name  who  lived  after  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 

Hegira  [Arab,  "flight"].—  The  year  622, 
from  which  the  Mahometans  reckon  time, 
because  in  that  year  Mahomet  fled  from 
Mecca  to  Medina.  [MAHOMET.] 

Heidelberg  Catechism.—  This  was  a 

form  of  instruction  drawn  up  in  1562  by 
order  of  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  the  Pala 
tine,  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
his  dominions.  The  authors  of  it  were  Cas 
par  Olivianus.  Court  Preacher  at  Heidelberg, 
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and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  Professor  of  Sys 
tematic  Theology  in  the  University.  They 
took  as  the  basis  of  their  work  the  catechisms 
of  Calvin,  Mosheim,  Lasky,  and  Bulling*  r ; 
the  draft  was  laid  before  the  Heidelberg  Con 
vention,  and  unanimously  accepted  and  adopted 
throughout  the  Palatinate,  though  beyond 
that  it  had  many  adversaries.  It  contains 
12!*  que-tions,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
the  first  of  which  concerns  the  misery  of  man 
consequent  on  sin;  the  second,  redemption 
from  that  .state;  the  third,  gratitude  for  that 
redemption.  The  Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  severely  criticised 
it,  and,  after  several  refusals,  Frederick  III. 
met  them  at  a  theological  conference  at 
Maulbronn,  in  1 564.  The  catechism  was  again 
fiercely  attacked  at  Aug>burg,  in  1566,  and 
the  Kin-tor  even  threatened  with  deposition; 
but  he  nobly  defended  it,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  In  1588  it  was  also  adopted  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  is  still  the  recognised  stand 
ard  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  both  in 
Holland  and  America,  where  a  tercentenary 
festival  was  held  in  its  memory  in  1863. 
This  catechism  was  the  model  on  which  the 
\Vi-.-tmiiistfi-  Divines  frame, 1  the  Sin.rt-T 

-byterian  Cat.-ehi>m.     It  has  been  tr 
lated    into    almost    all    European    and     some 
Eastern  Lingua.. 

Helena,  ST. — The  first  wife  of  Constantius, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  Kmp«-r<,r  Maxim- 
ian,  and  mother  of  Constant  iin-  the  (Jn-at. 
Next  to  nothing  is  known  lor  certain  of  the 
details  of  her  life.  As  she  was,  aeroidii 

''•his,   nearly  « iirhty  years  of    age  when 

•••ok  h,  r  pil-rima-e  to  the  H«,ly  Land 
(generally  assigned  to  the  year  326),  shenm>t 
have  been  l)orn  not  later  than  the  year  2")i»  ; 
bat  when,  is  again  uncertain.  The  tradition 
which  makes  her  tin-  daughter  of  a  British 
prince  named  Coel  (the  supposed  original  of 
the  "  Kir;-  <  ole"  of  tin-  nursery  ballad)  is 

ibly  due  to  tin-  d«  sire  which  afterwards 
gained  ground  to  connect  her  famous  son  with 
this  country.  There  is  a  better-founded  story 
that  >he  was  tlie  daughter  of  an  inn-ki  cper, 
either  in  Caul  or  Bithynia.  In  any  case  she 

probably  of  humble  parentage,  and  not 
at  first  admitted  to  the  status  of  a  full  wife 
by  the  young  and  noble  soldier  Constantius; 
though  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  of  her 
subsequent  divorce,  when  her  husband  waa 

I  to  the  purple  and  married  to  Maxim- 
lan's  step-daughter,  Theodora,  that  she  did 
eventually  become  so,  perhaps  upon  the  birth 
of  her  first  and  only  son,  the  future  emperor. 
s  took  place  probably  in  '27  i,  at  Xaissos,  in 
Dardania.  It  was  about  eighteen  years  aft.  r- 
wards,  in  292,  that  the  promotion  and  re 
marriage  of  Constantius,  already  alluded  to, 
necessitated  Helena's  divorce,  and  nothing 
lurther  is  known  of  her  till  her  son's  succes 
sion  in  306  to  the  Empire,  whm  it  is  probable 
tnat  she  was  invested  with  all  the  dignity 


befitting  the  Emperor's  mother.  At  all 
events,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of  coins, 
still  found,  to  support  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta 
from  him,  together  with  other  honours.  The 
same  historian  speaks  of  her  as  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  means  of  her  son.  In 
the  unhappy  quarrels  between  the  Emperor's 
two  families  of  children,  it  would  seem  that 
Helena  not  unnaturally  took  the  pail  of 
her  elder  grandchildren  against  the  family  of 
her  old  rival,  Theodora's  half-sister,  Fausta ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  partly  at  her  in 
stigation  that  Fausta  was  put  to  death.  [CoN- 
>  i  AN  TINE.]  If  this  is  so,  it  may  have  also 
been  partly  in  penitence  for  the  foul  deed 
that  in  extreme  old  age,  though  still  retaining 
the  vigour  of  a  young  woman,  she  made  her 
famous  visit  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
which  did  so  much  to  revive  men's  interest  in 
and  reverence  for  those  sacred  localities, 
and  their  remains  and  associations.  The 
well-known  story  of  her  discovery  of  the  true 
Cross  is  problematical,  not  having  giownup 
into  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  statement, 
apparently,  till  Seventy  year.-  after  hur  death, 
which  probably  took  place  somewhere  on  the 
return  journey  i'mm  her  pilgrimage.  Her 
memory  was  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  two 
cities,  Helcnop.dis  and  J lelenopontus,  and 
eventually,  in  1  lii  1,  >he  received  the  honour  of 
canonisation  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in 
'•!• -ration  of  the  many  miracles  attributed 
to  her. 

Hell. — In  the  Greek  Testament  there  are 
two  words  rendered  by  this  Kn^li>h  One, 
namely  11  ,i<hs  [Matt.  xi.  23,  xvi.  18;  Luke 
x.  15,"  xvi.  23  J  Acts  ii.  27.  31:  liev.  i.  1\ 
vi.  >s.  xx.  13,  14],  and  Uvhi-umi  [Matt.  v.  22, 
•iO,  x.  28,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  15-33;  Mark 
ix.  43,  45,  47  ;  Luke  xii.  5;  Jas.  iii.  6].  In 
'-'  1'' t.  ii.  4,  a  participle  is  used  (tartarosas) 
signifying  literally  "to  cast  down  to  Tar- 
tarns,"  but  the  noun  itself  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  lln,],*  Dignifies  "the  lower  world," 
and  is  probably  derived  from  a,  "not;"  and 
.''  but  it  is  somewhat  doubt 
ful  (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon}.  It  is  t  lie 
equivalent  of  tlie  Hebrew  .S'/ev,/.  translated  in 
the  Authorised  Version  variously  "  hell,"  '•  the 
pit,"  "the  grave,"  but  in  the  Revised  Version 
left  in  the  original  form.  The  central  thought 
of  the  word  is  not  Punishment,  though  it 
often  includes  that,  but  it  is  Death.  tfeh< ///<", 
on  the  other  hand,  always  stand>  for  the  pun 
ishment  of  the  wicked,  and  TarturH*  may  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  same  word. 
Hades,  therefore,  means  that  unknown  world 
into  which  the  dead  depart,  that  which  hides 
them  from  our  eyes,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
blank  feeling  of  sorrow.  Into  Hades  Christ 
descended  at  His  death.  No  one  may  dogma 
tise  beyond  what  is  written.  He  went  into 
the  unknown,  arid  wherever  He  went  He  car 
ried  light.  Bishop  Heber  has  expressed  the 
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hope  which  the  article  of   the  Creed  is  in 
tended  to  express — 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  de 
plore  thee ; 

Though  sorrow  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb, 

The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 
thee, 

And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  light  through  the 
gloom." 

For  Hades  cannot  be  other  than  gloomy  and 
dark  to  human  imagination,  and  when  Our 
Lord  tells  us  that  He  has  "the  keys  of  death 
and  Hades  "  [Rev.  i.  18],  He  implies  that  for 
those  who  believe  in  Him  its  terrors  are  gone. 
The  prison-house  is  broken  and  the  captives 
delivered.  It  is  noticeable  that  neither  of 
these  words  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Of  the  twelve  uses  of  Gehenna,  eleven  are  in 
our  Lord's  own  speeches.  The  confusion  of 
the  translators  in  rendering  both  word>  \>y 
"  Hell"  is  probably  owing  to  the  Protestant 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  witli 
all  its  abuses.  In  the  first  days  of  the  K< - 
formed  doctrine  a  too  rash  dogmatism  pro 
nounced  that  there  is  no  middle  state,  and  so 
Hades  was  confounded  with  Gehenna.  But 
the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  dying  robber 
seem  to  dispose  of  this.  We  cannot  regard 
His  death  as  being  immediately  followed  by 
His  entrance  into  Heaven.  Consequently  we 
are  bound  to  hold  the  belief  in  a  middle  state, 
of  hope  for  the  faithful,  and  of  fear  for  the 
wicked.  But  beyond  this  we  are  in  ignor 
ance.  To  those  who  die  in  faith  and  trust 
there  is  the  certainty  that  their  hope  must 
be  now  fulfilled,  for  the  unknown  land  is 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Hell,  DESCENT  INTO.— The  Third  Article 
of  Religion  says :  "  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and 
was  buried,  so  also  it  is  believed  that  He  went 
down  into  hell."  Also  we  have  in  the  Creed 
"  He  descended  into  hell,"  and  this  doctrine  is 
carried  out  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip 
tures.  But  there  have  been  many  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  partly  on  account 
of  the  two  renderings  of  "hell"  [see  above] 
and  also  because  of  the  doubtful  interpre 
tation  of  1  Peter  iii.  19.  Thus  this  Article 
has  been  interpreted  in  five  different  ways : — 
[1]  First,  that  descended  is  only  meant 
metaphorically,  implying  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
[2]  Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  and  torments  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  place  of  those  who  otherwise 
must  have  endured  them.  [3]  Thirdly,  that 
hell  here  means  the  grave ;  and  the  passage 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell "  signifies 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  body  in  the  grave.' 
[4]  Fourthly,  that  by  the  word  "  soul"  we  may 
understand  the  nobler  part  distinguished  from 
the  body,  or  the  whole  person,  both  soul  and 
body,  or  the  living  soul  distinguished  from 
the  immortal  spirit.  And  that  "  hell "  signi 
fies  merely  the  condition  of  men  in  death 
and  thus  it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  th< 


receding  clause,  that  He  died.  [^5]  Fifthly,  it 
s  generally  believed  in  the  Christian  Church 
;hat  the  soul  was  the  spirit  or  rational  part  of 
Jhrist — that  which  tin;  .lews  could  not  kill — 
and  hell  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  This 
view  was  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers.  Others 
say  that  He  \\vnt  tin-re  to  deliver  some  of 
:he  suffering  souls,  and  translate  them  to  a 
place  of  happin 

Hellenists,  THE,  included  [1]  those  who, 
though  Greeks  (Hellenes),  or  foreigners  by 
birth,  had  become  proselytes  of  the  Jewish 
religion:  ['2]  Jews,  who,  retaining  the  true 
Hebrew  spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  adopted 
the  speech  and  all  outward  manners  and  cus 
toms  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  all-pervading 
Greek  nations,  through  residence  in  foreign 
countries,  consequent  upon  the  Dispersion 
and  other  causes.  Thus  the  body  of 
Hellenists  stood  as  the  connecting  link  be 
tween  the  exclusive  and  self-centred  Hebn\\> 
in  Palr.-tine  and  tin-  outer  world  of  civilised 
heathendom,  and  in  so  1'ar  were  the  means  ol 
educating  the  former  in  higher  literary  and 
arti>tie  tastes,  in  broader  and  more  ge-iieroufc 
sympathies,  and  -•  -in -rally  in  that  idea  of  a 
I'niv  rsal  Church  which*  was  eventually  tc 
spring  from  their  midst.  The  particulai 
dialect  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  th< 
Hellenists  spoke  and  wrote  was  called  tht 
Hellenistic  (or  common)  dialect  :  as  embody 
ing  Ka-tern  thought  and  expression  in  i 
\\".  >tern  dress,  and  in  consequence,  of  tht 
widespread  intluenee  especially  through  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Te-tann-nt)  that  it  ha. 
had  upon  the  sul»equent  history  of  Chri>teii 
dom,  the  study  of  its  literature,  its  grammatics 
forms,  and  other  phenomena,  though  still  in  J 
very  imperfect  and  backward  state,  is  one  o 
quite  unique  interest  and  import 

Helvetic  Confessions.— There  wer 

two  of  thi'se.  Tin-  iirst  was  drawn  up  a 
I'.asle  by  delegates  from  Zurich,  Berne,  IJasl. 
Schalfhausen,  and  other  Swiss  cantons,  ii 
1536.  It  embodied  tin-  general  articles  of  th 
Reformed  faith,  and  specially  on  the  Eu 
charist.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  translate* 
afterwards  into  German.  A  more  elaborat 
work  was  drawn  up  by  Bullinger  at  th 
request  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It  was  begir. 
in  1564,  and  was  translated  into  German  an< 
published  two  years  after.  The  first  Coni- 
had  been  considered  too  short,  and  had  incline 
towards  Lutheranism,  but  this  one  wasdeeme 
wholly  satisfactory.  It  was  adopted  not  onl 
in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Germany,  Scot 
land,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  France.  It  wit 
translated  into  French  by  Theodore  Beza. 

Helvidians,  THE,  were  the  followers  c 
Helvidius,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  fourt 
century,  and  who  denied  the  perpetual  vii 
ginity  of  the  Virgin  .Mary.  He  wrot 
a  boo'k  in  support  of  his  views,  quoting  tw 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  Tertullian  an 
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Victorinus.  He  was  answered  by  St.  Jerome's 
De  perpetua  I'lrr/initate  Bcatic  Jlar'ue  adversus 
JTelvidium  [383],  in  which  he  states  that  Hel- 
vidius  was  illiterate  and  obscure.  His  tenets 
were  condemned  at  Milan  and  Thosaly,  and 
in  the  seventh  century  Hildefunsus,  Arch 
bishop  of  Toledo,  wrote  against  some  who  in 
Spain  tried  to  revive  the  Helvidian  opinion. 
No  part  of  Helvidius's  book  is  extant,  except 
the  passages  quoted  by  St.  Jerome.  The 
sect  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  AXTIDICO- 

MAKIAMTKS  [([.V.]. 

Hemero-  Baptists  [Gr.  "  daily  bap 
tists  "].  —  A  sect  of  the  Jews,  so  called  from 
their  daily  ablutions,  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of 
spiritual  cleansing  from  sin.  They  seem  to 
have  been  a  sect  "f  the  Pharisees,  from  whom 
they  only  differed  in  disbelieving  the  Jit  -si;: 
tion,  with  thf  Saddticees.  We  only  know  of 
the  sect  from  Hegesippus  and  Justin  Martyr. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  Mendaaiis  or 
Christians  of  St.  John.  [MEXD:L.YXS.] 

Henderson,    AI.EXAXDKB    ['>.     1583,    d. 

164G].—  On.  of  tlie  m<»t  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  lie  was  brought  up  as 
an  Episcopalian,  but  became  a  1'robvterian, 
and  on  tin;  attempt  of  Archbishop  Laud  to 
establish  the  Liturgy  in  S-otland,  was  one  of 
its  most  strenuous  opponents.  When  tin-  King 
yielded  and  eame  to  Scotland  to  accept  tin- 
Covenant  and  to  preside  at  the  Parliament, 
Henderson  was  made  a  Royal  Chaplain  ami 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  lioyal.  In  1643  he  went 
to  London  to  join  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  mmr 
Wlien  Iving  Charles,  baffled  in  war 
with  the  English  Parliament,  resolved  to 
throw  himself  on  tin-  S-ntch,  he  s.-nt  for 
Henderson  to  Newcastle.  The  latter  was  in 
feeble  health,  but  went,  in  hope  of  beinir  a 
reconciler.  They  had  much  discussion,  but 
Henderson  saw  that  Charles  would  n«-v.-r  con 
sent  to  abolish  Episcopacy  in  England,  and 
as  his  health  grew  rapidly  worse  he  return*  d 
to  his  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  Edin 
burgh.  Here  eight  days  later  he  died. 


Henderson,  EHEXEZF.H,  IXD.  \l>.  17M.  «/. 
1858].  —  An  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  the  son  of 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  himself  a  Baptist.  He  became,  though  an 
active  minister,  a  brilliant  linguist,  and 
travelled  as  a  preacher  through  northern 
Europe,  always  eager  to  publish  new  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  languages  from  which  it  bad 
hitherto  been  sealed  up.  Many  of  his  publica- 
tinns  were  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society. 
His  English  versions  of  Isaiah,  Ezekit  1.  Jere- 
iiiiaii,  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  his  com 
mentaries,  ;uv  highly  valued.  In  the  last 
portion  of  his  active  life  ho  held  the  theo- 
logiral  lectureship  at  Highhury  College. 

Hengstenberg,    KKNST    WILHELM.  —  A 

;  itcd   <;.-nirm   theologian,   was   born   in 

-   at    Fronderberg,   in  Westphalia, 


his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated 
at  home  till  he  went,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  devoted  him 
self  chiefly  to  Oriental  and  philosophical 
subjects,  studying  Aristotle  and  Freytag. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  adopted  rational 
istic  views,  but  on  going  to  Basle  in  1823 
he  came  under  influence  which  overcame 
this.  He  found  that  the  Augsburg  Con 
fession  expressed  his  views,  and  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church.  In  the  next  year  lie  went 
to  Berlin  and  became  Prirat-Doccnt,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  against  ration 
alism.  In  1.S20  he  was  made  Extraordinary, 
and  1828  Ordinary  Doctor  of  Theology,  which 
post  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in 
1869,  exerting  an  influence  over  his  pupils 
second  only  to  that  of  Tholuck.  Among  his 
writings,  that  which  had  probably  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  day  is  the 
;  Church  Journal,  which  had  been 
planned  by  Le  Coq,  and  which  Hengstenberg 
edited  for  lorty-two  years.  Its  motto 

;'s    Word   and    the   Confession  of  the 

Church."        II..-     was     the     author    of     two 

'  y  tin-  Hi  I, it'ui K  ,,f  the  Inner 

]\'n,il  to   t/tf   (tuttr,  and   Concfriitmj   I'ietism, 

Mysticism,     and     x<  ixn-atisiti.       Anioni^     his 

•tieal  works  are  r/,/-<'.s7oA///y  /-/'  the  Old 
'  Ties  on  the  Psalms, 

:  of  Solomon,  r.Velcsiastes,  Ezekiel,  Job, 
le •vi-lation,  and  St.  John's  (iospel,  history  of 
Balaam  and  his  prophecii  s,  lectures  on  the 

ion,  contributions  to  the  introduction  to 

the  Old  Testament,  the  Books  of  Moses  and 

Mirypt.     <»f  all   these  latter  works  there  are 
.  ilions    in    C/n/'/c's    Th(oloijical 
"•!/- 

Henoticon  [i.e.  "  bond  of  union  "].— A 
document  put  forth  in  A.D.  482  Jjy  the 
Kmperor  Zeno,  with  the  assistance  of  Acacius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a  well- 
meant  but  futile  attempt  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  between  the  various  parties 
and  half-heresies  that  then  divided  tho 
Church.  This  it  aimed  at  doiim-  by  ignoring 
the  minor  difficulties  and  differences,  es 
pecially  of  the  \t  storians,  Kutychians,  and 
M "r.ophysites,  and  asserting  only  tho  funda 
mental  and  more  comprehensive  points  of  tho 
faith  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  at 
the  Niceno  and  subsequent  Councils.  It  was, 
however,  stti>factory  neither  to  the  orthodox 
and  semi -orthodox  nor  to  the  heretics,  being 
condemned  by  Pope  Felix  II.,  and  failing 
everywhere,  through  sheer  feebleness  and 
want  of  practicability,  leaving  as  it  did  almost 
.very  point  still  open  for  disagreement. 

Henricians. — A  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen 
tury,  followers  of  the  monk  Henry  of  Cluny. 
lie  pie(ehed  chiefly  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Komish  Church.  Lausanne  was  the  first 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  from  here  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  formed  a  band  of  men 
into  a  sort  of  apostolic  society,  who  went  about 
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before  their  master  carrying  banners  inscribed 
with  the  cross.  He  preached  boldly  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  rejected  the 
Baptism  of  Infants,  and  mocked  at  many  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Still,  his 
preaching  was  very  earnest,  and  attracted 
many  to  him.  He  was  allowed  by  HILDEHEKT 
DE  LAVARDIN  [q.v.J  to  preach  at  Le  Mans 
during  Lent,  while  he  was  absent  at  Rome ; 
on  his  return  he  found  that  Henry  had  com 
pletely  alienated  the  people  from  him.  Hilde- 
bert  requested  him  to  leave  the  diocese,  which 
he  did,  and  went  next  to  Provence,  but  was 
seized  by  the  Bishop  of  Aries ;  and  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  held  in  1134  under  Innocent  II., 
declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  condemned 
him  to  prison.  In  a  short  time  he  was  re 
leased,  when  he  for  some  years  laboured  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  progress  of  his 
sect  was  so  alarming  that  Pope  Eugene  III. 
sent  the  Abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  preach 
against  him,  but  without  success.  Henry  was 
then  brought  before  the  Council  of  Ixheims, 
in  1148,  and  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life  ;  he  died  very*  soon  after. 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  was  born  in  Pau,  in  Beam,  Dec. 
15th,  1553.  He  was  the  son  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  after  whose 
death,  in  1535,  Antoine  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Henry  was  brought  up  in  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
Court  till  1566,  when  his  mother  recalled  him 
to  Pau,  where  she  instructed  him  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines.  In  1569  he  joined  the 
Huguenot  party  at  La  Rochelle,  and  from 
that  time  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
their  ranks,  on  account  both  of  his  high  rank 
and  military  abilities.  In  1572,  his  mother 
dying  (it  is  said  of  poison),  Henry  became 
King  of  Navarre.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  At 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  it  was  at 
first  intended  that  Henry  should  be  one  of  the 
victims,  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
that  he  professed  Catholicism.  He  remained 
a  prisoner  in  Paris  till  1576,  when  he  escaped 
to  the  Huguenots  at  Alenc.on  and  put  him 
self  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  gained  many 
advantages.  In  1589  he  was  reconciled  to 
Henry  III.,  who  on  his  death-bed  named  him 
his  successor.  Half  his  subjects  were  opposed 
to  him  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  the  Dnkea 
of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  all  claimed  the  throne.  Henry  gained 
advantages  at  Ivry  and  Arques,  and  at  last, 
in  1593,  it  was  settled  he  should  reign,  on 
condition  that  he  for  a  second  time  should  re 
nounce  his  faith.  This  he  did  formally  at 
St.  Denis.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1598 
that  all  France  submitted  to  him.  Henry 
at  once  began  to  promote  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
so  long  been  disturbed  by  civil  wars.  He 


established  new  manufactures,  introducing 
mulberry  trees  into  the  country,  and  so  pio- 
moting  the  silk  trade.  He  beautified  Paris, 
improved  the  French  roads,  and  encouraged 
men  of  learning.  It  is  said  that  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  the  national  debt  was  reduced 
from  330  millions  to  fifty  millions  of  Ih 
With  regard  to  religion,  his  conversion  was 
evidently  insincere.  In  his  internal  policy 
he  was  totally  impartial,  and  promulgated 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  redress  the  wrongs 
that  the  Protestants  had  suffered.  [\ANTES, 
Ki>irx  OF.]  In  his  foreign  policy  his  views 
were  more  plainly  shown.  He  was  an  ally 
of  England,  supported  the  independent 
Holland,  took  part  with  the  German 
Protestants  against  Rudolph  II.,  and  was 
opposed  to  Home  and  Spain.  This  was 
plainly  seen  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  His  life 
was  frequently  attempted,  and  he  was  at  last 
killed  by  a  Jesuit  named  Kavaillac  on  May 
14th,  1610.  He  was  deeply  regretted  all  over 
France.  His  brilliant  qualities,  his  t 
his  humanity,  and  beiievolenee,  made  him 
much  beloved,  and  his  memory  is  still  popular 
in  France. 

Henry,  MATTHEW.  —  An  eminent  Noncon 

formist  divine,  bom  in  1662,  at  a  farm-house 
called  Broad  Oak,  in  Flint-hire,  died  of  apo- 
j-Jexy  on  the  way  from  Chester  to  London,  in 
1714.  He  was  educated  in  London,  and 
1"  -an  the  study  of  the  law  at  (Cray's  Inn 
in  1685;  but,  being  desirous  of  entering  the 
ministry,  was  ordained  in  I»i.s7,  and  settled 
in  Chester  as  a  l>i>sriitinir  minister.  In  1712 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Hackney,  but  died  two 
years  after.  The  work  by  which  he  is  prin 
cipally  known  is  his  Erpo.^itimi  of  (}<>  Old 
and  New  T>  stinm  /<t,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  finish;  it  is  useful  rather  as  a 
devotional  than  a  critical  commentary.  For 
homiletiral  purposes  it  still  holds  its  ground 
among  the  best.  It  has  been  much  uvd  and 
praised  by  three  great  Nonconformist  preachers, 
l.'obert  Hall,  Whitiield,  and  Spur^-eon. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention.  In 
quiry  in  to  tin-  future  of  Schism  ;  x<-,-ijjtt<re 
Catechism;  Communicant's  C'o/npunioH  ;  and 
some 


Henry,  PHILIP  [b.  1631,  d.  1696],  father 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Whitehall 
(his  father  holding  an  office  at  Court),  and 
received  his  early  education  at  Westminster, 
whence,  in  1648,  he  proceeded  to  Christ 
Church  Oxford.  He  was  present  with  his 
father  at  tfc<"  beheading  of  Charles  I.  He 
took  his  B.A.  in  1651,  his  M.A.  in  1652, 
preached  his  first  sermon  the  following  Janu 
ary.  and  in  1659  became  vicar  of  Wort  lien- 
bury,  in  Flintshire.  At  the  Restoration  he 
refused  to  assent  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  in  consequence  gave  up  his  living,  and 
after  that  lived  chiefiy  at  Broad  Oak.  In 
1669,  when  the  violent  operation  of  the  Five- 
Mile  Act  began  to  abate,  he  occasionally 
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preached.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
purity  of  life  and  consistent  conduct,  of  piety 
and  humility.  At  Worthenbury,  where  he 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  Heavenly 


Heracleoiiites.  —  A  branch  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  who  took  their  name  and  heterodoxy 
from  Heracleon,  of  whom  Origen  gives  a  long 
account  in  his  commentary  on  St.  John.  He 
is  represented  by  Epiphanius  as  a  person  who 
refined  in  many  points  upon  the  Gnostic 
divinity  ;  but  this  was  not  done  without  re 
servation  and  keeping  close  to  the  main 
articles.  To  make  himself  the  head  of  a  sect, 
he  went  off  from  the  usual  exposition  of 
many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  altered 
the  reading:  to  make  it  comply  with  his 
notions.  Thus  he  taught  that  by  the  words 
in  St.  John,  ''All  things  were  made  by  Him"  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  World.  The  World, 
which  he  calls  ^Eon,  was  not  made,  he  says,  by 
the  Word,  but  that  He  was  only  the  occasional 
cause  of  its  being  created  by  Demiurgus. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets,  he  said,  were 
not  inspired;  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  really 
"•e  which  directed  to  the  Messiah  or 
Saviour  ;  and  the  former  prophets  were 
nothing  but  random  sounds  in  the  air  without 
any  meaning.  These  Gnostics,  in  confidence 
of  their  superiority  of  knowledge,  advanced 
strange  paradoxes  under  pretence  of  explain 
ing  the  Scriptures  in  a  more  spiritual  and  sub 
lime  manner. 

Herbert,  Ki»\v.uu>,  LORD  HERBERT  OF 
CHERBURY,  a  celebrated  deistical  writer,  was 
born  at  Montgomery,  in  1581.  He  was  edu 
cated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
went  abroad  in  1600*,  merely  with  the  design 
of  sight-seeing,  but  joined  the  English  then 
serving  in  the  Netherlands,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
After  this  he  spent  some  years  abroad,  and  at 
one  time  fought  under  Maurice  of  Orange. 
At  length  he  returned  to  England,  intending 
to  devote  himself  to  study  and  philosophical 
inquiry  ;  but  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  sent  in  1618  as  Ambassador  to  France  to 
promote  an  alliance  with  England.  He  was 
recalled  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Connetable  de  Luynes,  but  on  his  death 
became  once  more  Ambassador  at  Paris,  where 
ho  remained  some  time,  and  published  his  first 
work,  Tr«rtaf,,sdc  Veritatc,  etc.,  in  1624.  The 
next  year  he  was  created  a  Baron  of  the  King 
dom  of  Ireland,  and  in  1631  a  peer  of  Eng 
land.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
seems  at  first  to  have  sided  with  the  Parlia 
ment,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  his  alle 
giance  to  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1648.  Two 
posthumous  works  were  published  of  his,  Ex- 
pi-iHt'x>  lim-k'nififunni  Dun*  in  Ream  Ltsulam, 
and  the  Life  and  Reign  of  7/o/ny  ('///.  He 
wrote  his  own  biography,  which  was  printed 


by  Horace  Walpole  in  1784.  He  has  left 
us  the  result  of  his  speculations  in  two 
treatises,  de  Veritate  and  de  lieligione  Gcnti- 
Hum.  He  was  far  from  being  a  sceptic  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  His  speculations 
are  philosophical  rather  than  critical ;  he  offers 
solutions  rather  than  starts  difficulties ;  he 
says  religion  is  founded  on  an  immediate  con 
sciousness  of  God  and  of  Divine  things,  not 
on  revelation  or  historical  tradition  ;  he  makes 
his  own  religion  of  reasoning  rest  on  the 
following  grounds : — "  There  is  a  God  whom 
man  ought  to  honour  and  reverence  ;  a  life  of 
holiness  is  the  most  acceptable  worship  that 
can  be  offered  Him  ;  sinners  must  repent  them 
of  their  sins  and  strive  to  become  better  ;  and 
alter  death  everyone  must  expect  the  rewards 
or  penalties  befitting  the  acts  of  this  life." 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  HOBBES  OF 
MALMKSUVUY  [q.v.],  to  whose  principles  he 
wu  dim-tly  opposed,  though  they  not  infre 
quently  arrived  at  the  same  results. 

Herbert,  GEORGE,  one  of  the  saintliest 
characters  which  the  English  Church  has 
produced  since  the  Reformation,  was  born  at 
If  ontoomarr,  in  1593.  On  the  side  of  his  father, 
who  died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  he  was 
connected  with  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke,  to  which  connection  he  owed 
what  little  of  worldly  advancement  his  short 
life  en jpyed;  while  to  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  of  High  Arch,  county 
Salop,  as  to  a  second  St.  Monica,  he  was  in 
debted  for  much  of  his  personal  holiness  and 
spirit  uality.  His  eldest  brother  Edward  was  the 
above  famous  philosopher  and  historian,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  George,  with  two  other 
lirnt  hers,  was  educated  at  home  by  a  resident 
chaplain,  under  his  mother's  eye,  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Westminster.  There  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  from  thence  was  transplanted  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  sufficient  diligence  to  be 
elected  Fellow  of  that  society  in  1614,  and  five 
years  after,  when  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  was 
called  abroad  on  the  King's  business,  he  was 
appointed  Public  Orator  to  the  University — a 
post  which  he  held  for  the  next  eight  years. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  a  political  career  by  prefer 
ence,  and  did  in  fact  make  such  progress  in 
the  King's  favour  at  Court  as  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sinecure  appointment  which  secured 
him  an  income  of  £120  a  year  ;  but  the  death 
both  of  the  Kin^  and  <>f  his  two  patrons,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamil 
ton,  put  an  end  to  all  such  hopes,  and,  his 
mother's  earnest  desires  at  length  prevailing 
with  him,  he  resolved  to  take  Holy  Orders. 
The  exact  date  of  his  ordination  as  deacon  is 
unrecorded,  but  in  1626  he  received  the  pre 
bend  of  Layton  Keelesia.  county  Huntingdon — 
a  preferment,  however,  which  did  not  involve 
the  cure  of  souls.  Nevertheless,  he  spent  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  prebendal  e>tatc. 
which  lay  in  the  parish,  in  restoring  its  dila 
pidated  church.  Next  year,  to  his  inexpress 
ible  grief,  he  lost  his  mother,  after  a  period 
of  great  suffering ;  almost  immediately  upon 
which  he  resigned  his  post  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1629,  becoming  himself  weak  in  health, 
went  for  change  of  air,  first  to  stay  with  his 
brother,  Sir  Henry,  at  Woodford,  in  K—  \. 
and  then  for  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  at 
Dauntsey,  in  Wiltshire,  who  was  the  brother 
of  his  mother's  second  husband.  There, 
by  dint  of  careful  dieting  and  rest  from  study, 
he  contrived  in  great  measure  to  recruit  his 
strength.  About  this  time  he  resolved  upon 
two  important  steps,  viz.  marriage  and  taking 
priest's  Orders.  The  first  he  effected  in  a 
way  somewhat  curious  for  its  summariness. 
A  kinsman  of  Lord  Danby's  who  lived  not  far 
.away,  had  frequently  before  his  death  (which 
occurred  before  Herbert  came  to  Daunt»  y  . 
expressed  his  willingness  and  e\vn  desire  that 
Mr.  George  Herbert  should  marry  one  of  the 
nine  daughters  with  whom  Heaven  hud  1>1 
him  ;  "  but  rather  his  daughter  Jam-  th;m  any 
other,  because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter," 
says  Walton  in  his  life.  And  Jane  it  \\ 
be  ;  for  thus  as  \>y  invisible  bonds  they  were 
drawn  to  one  another,  even  before  actual 
acquaintance,  and  three  days  after  their  first 
interview  ("  at  which  a  mutual  affection  en 
tered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror 
enters  into  a  surprised  city"),  the  lady 
"  changed  her  name  into  Herbert."  His 
second  resolution  was  not  much  longer  deferred 
for  its  fulfilment.  For  about  three  months 
after  his  marriage  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Curie 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  rendered 
vacant  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire, 
which,  though  pro  hoc  vice  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  was  ordinarily  under  the  patronage  of 
his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Accord 
ingly  the  Earl  asked  that  the  living  might  be 
offered  to  George  Herbert,  and  his  request 
was  granted.  Herbert  hesitated  for  a  while, 
from  his  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  in 
curred.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  f » -cl 
ing  among  his  friends  that  the  life  and  duties 
of  a  country  clergyman  (then  much  degraded) 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  This 
idea,  though  generally  rife  at  the  time,  was 
quite  foreign  to  Herbert's  pure  and  lofty  con 
ception  of  the  sacred  office  ;  and  after  an  in 
terview  with  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
his  scruples  were  at  length  overcome,  he 
a>sumed  the  distinctive  canonical  dress  then 
worn  by  the  beneficed  clergy,  was  inducted 
with  the  usual  formalities  into  his  living,  and 
at  the  next  Ember- tide  received  priest's  Orders. 
Here,  in  this  tiny  country  village,  he  spent  the 
remaining  two  years  and  a  few  months  of  his  | 
life.  A  full  and  exquisitely  touching  de 
scription  of  his  labours  as  a  parish  priest 
during  this  period  is  to  be  found,  and  should 
be  read  by  everyone,  in  the  pages  of  his 
biographer  and  friend,  Izaak  Walton.  At 


Bemerton  lie  died  in  1G32  (or  3),  and  was  buried 
under  the  altar  in  his  own  church.  As  ,-i 
writer  and  a  poet,  George  Herbert  had 
affinities  with  and  shared  the  faults  and  graces 
of  those  many  literary  men  whom  he  also 
numbered  among  his  best  friend-  and  admirers. 
Such  were  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  Nich<  .las 
l-Vrrar,  of  Little  Gidding.  The  word-cone*  its 
and  fantastic  wit,  often  leading  to  obscurity 
and  frigidity,  which  characterise  the  whole 
of  this  school  and  period,  are  compensated  for, 
perhaps  more  abundantly  in  George  Herbert 
than  in  others,  by  a  real  beauty  and  the  finest 
poetic  feeling,  and  by  an  air  of  intense  holi 
ness  and  sincerity  which  breathes  in  almost 
every  line  that  he  wrote.  Of  his  prose  writ  in--, 
which  are  on  the  whole  less  strained  and 
purer  in  style  than  his  poetry,  A  Friixt  to  the 
te  is  as  exquisite  and  as  fascinating  a 
work  as  was  ever  produced,  and  has  without 
doubt  helped  many  a  clergyman  to  model  his 
life  more  conformably  to  the  Master's  pattern. 
His  chief  poetical  work  is  a  collection  of  1\ 
suggested  by  the  Christian  seasons,  or 
scriptive  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  aspira 
tions,  entitled  The  Temple,  which  is  studded 
throughout  with  the  choicest  gems  of  thought 
and  phrase.  Besides  these,  there  survive  a 
great  number  of  his  effusions  in  Greek  and 
I/itin  verse,  English  and  Latin  letters,  and 
the  Jucxln  I'm tli.  iitnni,  this  latter  a  collection 
of  oracular  sayings,  partly  no  doubt  original, 
and  partly  drawn  from  various  sources. 

Herbert,  WILLIAM,  lived  in  the  eleventh 

century,  and  had  a  great  reputation  for  learn 
ing.  He  was  born  at  Oxford,  became  prior  of 
Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  but  removed  to  England 
on  the  invitation  of  William  Kufus.  at  whose 
court  he  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased 
the  bishopric  of  Thetford,  for  which  simoniacal 
act  he  was  commanded  by  Pope  Paschal  II., 
by  way  of  penance,  to  build  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  He  translated  the  See  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  built  the  cathedral 
there  at  his  own  cost ;  he  also  built  the  epi- 
sc.  .pal  palace,  two  churches  at  Norwich,  one  at 
Elmham,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at  Yarmouth. 
He  died  1119. 

Herder,  JOHAXN  GOTTFRIED. — A  German 
theologian  and  metaphysician  [b.  1744,  d. 
1803].  He  was  a  friend  of  Kant,  and  after 
wards  of  Goethe,  and  first  became  known  as  a 
teacher  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Riga,  and  a 
powerful  preacher  there.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Court  Preacher  at  Biichberg.  By 
the  charm  of  his  writing  he  was  able  to  im 
press  his  views  on  the  popular  mind,  and  was 
one  of  the  writers  who  established  that 
principle  of  Biblical  exegesis  which  has  now 
become  as  a  commonplace,  that  the  Bible  is 
not  one  dogmatical  system,  but  a  collection  of 
literature  of  many  ages,  countries,  and  minds, 
each  portion  of  which  has  to  be  interpret --d 
by  the  light  of  its  historical  and  mental 
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surroundings.  He  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Humanists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  [HUMAN 
ISTS.]  In  the  preface  to  his  Ideas  on  the  Philo 
sophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind,  he  touchingly 
expresses  the  craving  of  an  author  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  for  a  mutual  sense  of 
communion,  and  then  continues  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  philosophy  of 
human  history,  such  a  humanity  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  is,  I  think,  an  agreeable  and 
primary  duty.  He  who  wrote  this  was  a  man, 
and  thou  art  a  man  who  readest.  He  might 
err,  and  perhaps  has  erred.  Thou  hast  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  has  not,  and  might 
have ;  use,  then,  what  thou  canst,  and  recognise 
his  good  purpose.  Instead  of  blaming  him, 
improve  what  he  has  done,  raise  his  building 
higher.  "NVith  feeble  hand  he  laid  some  of 
the  first  stones  of  a  building  which  it  will 
require  centuries  to  complete;  happy  when 
ones  are  covered  with  earth  and  are 
forgotten,  like  him  who  brought  them,  if  on 
them  or  on  some  other  ground,  that  more 
beautiful  building  shall  berai->  1."  Hi-  ('1,,\*i- 
mJU  Schriften  g&ve  the  iirst  impulse  to  that 
great  mass  of  literature  which  has  so  wonder 
fully  murki -d  the  nineteenth  century,  known 
as  the  various  Lin.*  of  Christ. 
be  no  question  that  lie  had  a  warm  ai 
for  Christianity,  though  it  may  be  matter  of 
doubt  as  to  what  is  his  doirnutic  position. 
•>  some  he  has  appeared  a  1'antii'  i>t.  express 
ing  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  disc"ui>es 
of  Christ  as  the  most  perfect  utterance  of 
humanity  that  the  world  his  seen.  This 
opinion,  however,  appears  due  to  an  undue 
dread  of  the  Pantheistic  element  in  reli^imi. 
and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  lit  r  . 
attain,  d  t<>  a  p- rs'tnal  faith  in  Chri.-t  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Hereford,  UISHOI-KK:  OF. — It  is  very  un 
certain  at  what  date  thisS...  was  founded,  hut 
it  is  recorded  that  there-  were  bishops  of  the 
early  British  Church  here  in  the  sixth  cen 
tury.  Archbishop  I'ssh.-r  says  that  in  544 
there  was  a  See  of  Hereford".  About  676 
Putta.  who  had  previously  been  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  translated  to  Hereford  by 
archbishop  Theodore.  The  first  record  of  a 
cathedral  there  is  that,  about  830,  a  stone  church 
was  built  for  this  purpose  by  Milfrid,  ruler  of 
Merria;  this  Anglo-Saxon  church  lasted  for 
about  two  centuries.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Kdward  the  Confessor  by  Bishop 
Ethelstan,  but  was  very  shortly  afterwards 
burnt  by  the  Welsh  under  Algar,  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales.  Then 
Bpbert  of  Lorraine,  or  de  Losinga,  consecrat'-d 
Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1079,  began  to  recon 
struct  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Raynelm  (1 107- 
15)  continued  the  work,  and  it  was  com 
pleted  by  Robert  de  Ik-tun  (1131-48).  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ethelbert, 
and  was  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
three  bays  for  the  choir,  an  eastern  apse,  a 


central  tower,  and  eight  bays  for  the  nave. 
Bishop  de  Vere  (1186-99)  commenced  the 
eastern  transepts.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
built  between  1226  and  1246;  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir  in  1250.  The  north  transept  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Acquablanca,  and 
completed  by  Swinfield  about  1288,  who  also 
built  the  north  porch,  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
the  presbytery  aisles,  and  the  north-east 
transept.  The  central  tower  was  commenced 
about  1320.  Succeeding  bishops  made  addi 
tions,  and  it  was  completed  about  1530  by 
Bishop  Booth,  who  erected  the  northern  outer 
porch.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  thus 
:idedover  440  years.  On  Easter  Monday, 
1786,  the  west  end  fell,  and  its  restoration  was 
unhappily  confided  to  Wyatt,  who  destroyed 
the  Norman  work  of  the  triforium  and  clere 
story,  and  replaced  it  with  bastard  Early 
English.  Wyatt's  work  at  Hereford  is  prob 
ably  the  ugliest  disfigurement  which  any 
English  cathedral  has  ever  undergone.  More 
alterations  were  earned  out  between  1841 
and  1852  by  Mr.  Cottingham,  but  in  1858  the 
final  work  was  happily  entrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
>  ".  and  completed  in  1863. 

Ethelbert,  who  was  murdered  by 
Oiia,  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  first 
Saxon  church  on  this  spot.  Hereford  cathe 
dral  contains  many  line  monuments;  the  chief 
is  the  shrine  of  Bishop  Cantilupe  [1275-82], 
the  great  saint  of  Hereford,  and  the  last 
Englishman  canonised  before  the  Reformation. 
In  the  cathedral  is  preserved  a  most  remark 
able  Map  of  the  World,  the  work  of  Richard 
de  Haldingham  and  Lafford,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
he  was  pivbemlury  of  Hereford  in  1305. 
LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  HEREFORD. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Putta  . 

m 

Robert  Ffolliott       1174 

Tyrhtel 

688 

William  de  Vere.      1186 

Yorh  there 

710 

Giles  de  Bruce    .      1200 

Wahlstod 

HiiL-h  de  Mapenore  1'JKi 

Cutbbert 

736 

Hugh  Ffolliott    .      12U» 

Podda  . 

741 

Ralph  Maidstone      1234 

Hecca  . 

758 

Peter      d'Acqua- 

Ceadda. 

blaiica      .        .      12  W 

Aldberht 

777 

John  Breton        .      1269 

Esne    . 

c785 

Thomas  Cantilupe    liir.5 

Ceolmund 

c788 

Richard  Swinfield     1283 

Utel     . 

c798 

Adam  Orlton       .      1317 

Wulfharl 

800 

Thomas  Charlton      1327 

Beonna 

823 

John  Trilleck      .      1344 

Eadiilf. 

<•-.;•; 

Lewis  Charlton  .      1361 

Cuthwulf 

c838 

William  (Jourtenay  1370 

Mucel 

John  Gilbert       .      1375 

Deorlaf 

c866 

John  Trevenant  .      1389 

Cyaeinund 

C888 

Robert  Mascall  .      14<»4 

Edgar  . 

c901 

Edmund  Lacy     .      1417 

Tidhelm 

c930 

Thomas  Polton  .      1420 

Wulfhehn 

c9:W 

Thomas  Spofford      1422 

Alfric  . 

c9tl 

Richard        Beau- 

Athulf. 

c973 

champ      .        .      1449 

Ethelstan 

1012 

Reginald  Boulers      1451 

Leofgar 

10.56 

John  Staubery    .       1453 

Walter. 

1061 

Thomas  Milline  .      1474 

Robert  de  L 

osiii 

?a    1079 

Edmund  Audley.      1492 

Gerard. 

1096 

Hadrian    de  Cas- 

Reinhelm 

1107 

tello          .        .      1502 

Geoffrey  de  Clive     1115 

Richard  Mayew  .      1504 

Richard        .        .      ll.'l 

Chnrles  Booth     .       1516 

Robert,  de  Bethune  1131 

Edward  Fox        .    .  1535 

Gilbert  Ffolliott.       1148 

John  Skip    .        .      1539 

Robert  de  Maledon  1163 

John  Harley        .      1553 
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don.                             Accession. 

Philip  Bisse 

1713 

1554 

Benjamin  Hoadly 

1721 

1559 

Henry  Egerton  . 

17J  t 

1586 

James  Beauclerk 

1746 

1603 

John  Harley 

1787 

1617 

John  Butler. 

1788 

1634 

Ffolliott     H.    W. 

1635 

Cornewall. 

1803 

1635 

John  Luxmoore  . 

1808 

1636 
1661 

George    I.    Hunt- 
ingford 

1815 

1662 

Edward  Grey 

1832 

1691 

Thomas  Musgrave 

is;; 

Reun  D.  Hampden 

lv  ^ 

1701 

James  Atlay 

1868 

Robert  Parf  ew,  or 

Whartou  . 
John  Scory  . 
Herbert  Westfaling  1586 
Robert  Bennett  . 
Francis  Godwin  . 
Augustine  Lindsell  1634 
Matthew  Wren   . 
Theophilus  Field 
George  Coke 
Nicolas  Monk     . 
Herbert  Croft     . 
Gilbert  Ironside . 
Humfrey       Hum 

phries 

Hereford,  USE  OF.    [USES.] 

Heresy  [Gr.  hairesis,  "  choice "]  sig 
nifies  a  personal  choice  of  opinions  con 
trary  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  the  fact  of  holding  an  erroneous 
opinion  does  not  make  a  man  a  heretic  :  he 
may  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  and  not  dis 
cerned  his  error,  or  may  hold  it  in  invincible 
ignorance.  That  heresies  of  a  fun<lamrntal  cha 
racter,  because  subversive  of  Christian  truth, 
and  therefore  necessarily  of  Christian  morals, 
have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  begin 
ning,  we  have  Scriptural  evidence  to  show. 
In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  were  the 
Judaisers,  who  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  Nicolaitans  [Rev.  ii.],  Hymemcus 
and  Philctus  [2  Tim.  ii.  17],  *<///«>/  M<HJHX, 
Cerinthus.  The  tenets  of  the  principal  here- 
siarchs  who  have  denied  the  orthodox  faith 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
But  the  following  table  will  be  found  useful  as 
a  general  classification  of  the  principal  points 
concerning  which  men  have  departed  from 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

I.— REGARDING  THE  CREATION,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF 

EVIL. 

The  Gnostics  and  the  Manichaeans  denied  that  God 
was  maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible ;  affirming  that  matter  is  eternal 
and  evil  in  its  own  nature. 

II.— REGARDING  THE  TRINITY.    [See  Ath.  Creed, 
v.  3-28.] 

The  Moiitanists  denied  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  Divided  the  Substance,  affirming  the  separate 
personality  of  the  Son,  and  regarding  Montanus 
himself  as  a  Paraclete.  They  were  charged  with 
Trifheism,  i.e.  holding  the  Trinity,  but  denying  the 
Unity. 

The.  Psilanthropist  Monarchiaus  (Theodotus, 
Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata),  with  the  Ebionites, 
Carpocrates,  and  the  Arians,  denied  by  implication 
the  Unity  in  Trinity,  affirming  that  God  the 
Father  is  the  only  God  without  the  distinction  of 
persons ;  thus  holding  the  Unity,  but  denyine  the 
Trinity. 

The  Macedonians  excluded  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Godhead,  and  so  denied  the  Trinity,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  Patripassiau  Monarchians  (Praxeas,  Sabellius 
Noetus),  with  the  Photinians,  agreed  with  the 
Philanthropist  Monarchians  in  rejecting  the  distinc 
tion  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  They  denied  that 
there  is  One  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Con 
founded  the  Persons  ;  affirming  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  only  manifestations  of  one 
and  the  same  Person,  performing  different  functions 
as  Creator,  Redeemer,  aud  Inspirer. 


III.— REGARDING  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST.    [See  Ath. 
Creed,  v.  29-48.] 

[a]  The  Divine  Nature. 

Arius  denied  that  Christ  was  begotten  of  Hia 
Father  before  all  Worlds  ;  that  He  is  Very  God  of 
Very  God,  of  one  substance  witli  the  Father  :  that 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aw 
one,  their  glory  equal,  their  majesty  co-eternal, 
with  the  Godhead,  the  Glory  and  the  Majesty  oi 
the  Father ;  and  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  aw 
uncreate,  eternal,  and  almighty.  He  affirmed  thai 
Christ  was  made  out  of  nothing  by  the  Father,  and 
was  only  tin-  highest  of  created  beings.  [Council  ol 
Nit-tea,  A.D.  &i:>.] 

The  Semi-Arians  also  denied  the  co-equal  and  co. 
eternal  Godhead  of  Christ ;  but  they  allowed  thai 
He  is,  in  a  sense,  of  one  nature  with  the  Father, 
affirming  that  "  the  Son  is  like  the  Father  in  all  thingt 
according  to  the  Scriptures."  [Synod  of  Rimini  A.D 
359.] 

The  Acacians  went  beyond  Arius,  and  affirmed 
that  "the  Nature  of  Christ  is  di/crent  from  tluit  o, 
the  Fath.r." 

The  Aetians  went  beyond  the  Acacians,  anc 
affirmed  that  "  Christ  is  unlike  the  Father  both  u 
Nature  a/../  Will."  [Synod  of  Autioch,  A.D.  361.1 

The  Psilanthropist  Monarchiaus,  with  the  Ebion 
ites  and.  Carpocrates,  denied  that  Christ  was  any 
thing  more  than  man. 

[b]  The  Human  Nature. 
Valentinus   denied  that   Christ  partook   of    tin 

Nature  of  the  Virgin,  i.e.  that  He  was  Incarnat* 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Man  of  the  substance  of  Hii 
mother. 

Tatian  denied  that  Christ  was  Perfect  Man,  affirm 
ing  that  His  body  was  of  peculiar,  heavenly  texture 
and  not  a  real  human  body. 

Mani,  and  all  others  who  were  Docetae,  in  lik« 
manner  denied  that  Christ  is  Perfect  Man. 

Apollinaris  denied  that  Christ  is  Perfect  Man,  o 
a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting,  affirm 
ing  that  the  human  nature  iu  Christ  has  not  th< 
reasonable  human  soul.  As  Arius  denied  that  HI 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  Apollinaris  denie« 
that  He  is  of  the  same  nature  with  man. 

The  Monophysites,  who  said  that  Christ  had  bu 
one  nature,  and  the  Monothelites,  who  said  tha 
He  has  but  one  will,  though  they  admitted  th 
original  perfection  of  Christ's  hum, MI  nature 
denied  its  present  perfection. 

[c]  The  Union  of  thf  Two  Natures. 

Cerinthus  and  Basilides  denied  the  perfect  an 
eternal  union,  affirming  that  Christ  the  Son  of  th 
Father  dwelt  in  the  Man  Jesus  only  from  th 
Baptism  till  the  Crucifixion. 

Nestorius  (or  his  followers  in  his  name)  denie 
the  Unity  of  Person  in  Christ,  and  made  Him  ou 
to  be  two,  not  one  Christ.  He  not  only  distil 
giiished  the  natures,  but  divided  them.  [Council  c 
Ephesus,  A.D.  430.] 

Eutyches,  and  his  followers,  the  Monophysite 
and  Jacobites,  denied  that  Christ  now  exists  i 
two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  though  they  ac 
mitted  that  He  was  originally  of  them,  in  whic 
they  differed  from  Apollinaris.  They  regarde 
Christ  as  one  altogether,  by  confusion  of  sul 
stance,  and  did  not  distinguish  the  natures.  [Counc 
i  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  461.]  Nestorius  divided  tb 
Natures,  Eutyches  confounded  them  ;  whereas  tl 
Catholic  doctrine  is  that  we  ought  to  distimjui.-h  bv 
not  to  divide  them. 

IV.  -REGARDING  THE  HOLT  GHOST. 

Arius  had,  by  implication,  denied  that  the  Hoi 
Ghost  is  Lord,  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  is  Lon 

The  Macedonians  denied  the  Godhead  of  tb 
j  Holy  Ghost,  i.e.  that  He  is  the  Lord,  and  tl 
Giver  of  Life ;  but  some  of  them  also  denied  H 
Personality,  affirming  that  the  name  Holy  Ghoj 
denotes  no  more  than  an  influence  proceeding  froi 
the  Father.  [Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381.] 

Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  [< 
1477,^.  1552] . — A  conspicuous  character  in  tl 
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history  of  the  Reformation.  Recognising  the 
truth  which  underlay  the  Reform  movement, 
•  and  especially  the  teaching  of  Luther  re 
specting  the  justification  of  man,  he  intro 
duced  many  reforms  into  his  diocese,  whilst 
he  was  anxious  not  to  separate  entirely  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  hut  to  preserve  the 
unity  with  the  past.  In  1543  he  met  with  such 
opposition  from  his  chapter,  as  resulted  in  the 
interference  of  Charles  V7".,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  Archbishop.  In  1543  he  invited  Melanc- 
thon  and  Bucer  to  draw  up  a  Scriptural  form 
of  doctrine  and  worship  for  his  subjects.  This 
book  was  called  the  Consultation  of  Ifcnnfiitt, 
-  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  contained 
idirections  for  the  public  services  and  adminis 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  with  forms  of  prayer 
and  a  litany,  and  also  expositions  of  several 
points  of  faith  and  duty.  It  was  published 
•in  German  in  1543,  in  Latin  in  1545,  and  in 
English  in  1.~>17.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
(ion  f»r  parts  of  our  Communion  Ser- 
/.  the  General  Confession,  the  Absolu 
tion,  the  Comfortable  Words;  for  the  Reformed 
Servieij  of  Baptism,  which  was.  copied  from 
Luther;  and  largely  for  the  Litany,  especially 
the  part  which  pleads  for  mercy  by  the  1  'as>i-  .n 
of  Christ. 

Hernias. — An  early  Christian  writer,  one 
>of  those  included  under  the  title  of  "the 
Apostolical  Fathers."  Origen,  Hu>.-bnis,  and 
Jerome  declare  him  to  be  the  same  that  St. 
Paul  salutes  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  tin- 
Romans.  Some  call  him  Hermes,  which  gave 
occasion  to  some  modern  authors  to  attribute 
his  book  to  a  certain  Hermes,  Pope  1'ius  I.'s 
brother;  but  all  the  ancients  name  him  con 
stantly  Hernias,  and  Jerome  observes  that  tin- 
author  of  that  book  was  a  Grecian,  and  con 
sequently  more  known  to  the  Grecians  than 
to  the  Latins,  which  could  not  be  if  Pope 
Pius's  brother  were  author  of  it.  The  work 
of  Hermas,  which  is  found  among  the  Apo 
stolical  Fathers,  is  called  by  the  general  name 
ol  The  Shepherd,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  entitled  Ecclesia,  contains 
four  visions  which  the  author  saw.  In  the  first 
two  a  lady  appears  to  him,  warns  him  airainst 
evil  thoughts  and  against  his  neglect  of  his 
children.  In  the  third  he  sees  six  young  men 
building  a  palace,  and  the  lady  explains  that 
it  represents  the  building  of  the  Church 
Triumphant.  The  fourth  reveals  the  trial  and 
tribulation  which  is  about  to  come  upon  men. 
The  second  part  relates  twelve  Instruction* 
pp  commands,  delivered  by  a  guardian  an-<  1 
in  the  shape  of  a  grave  pastor.  They  com 
prise  such  subjects  as  that  we  must  believe  in 
one  God,  must  avoid  detraction,  lying,  dis 
simulation,  that  the  heart  must  be  sober  and 
patient,  that  prayer  must  be  continual,  un- 
ioubting,  earnest,  and  that  the  commands  of 
God  are  not  impossible.  The  third  part  contains 
ten  similitudes,  by  which  the  author  was  in 
structed  in  the  precepts  of  happiness  and 
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Christianity.  The  Great  Tribulation,  men 
tioned  in  his  fourth  vision,  is  by  Dr.  Ham 
mond  and  Dodwell  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  it 
must  have  been  written  before  the  year  70, 
in  which  that  city  was  sacked  and  demolished 
by  Titus.  Archbishop  Wake,  however,  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  the  persecution  under 
Domitian.  The  book  was  received  formerly 
in  some  churches  as  canonical,  and  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian, 
quote  it  as  a  book  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
but  it  was  looked  upon  by  other  Churches 
only  as  a  useful  and  edifying  book.  The 
voice  of  the  Church  decided  against  its  canon- 
it  it  y,  and  some  writers  have  treated  it  with 
unmeasured  contempt.  Wake,  as  was  his 
wnnt,  gives  his  judgment  dispassionately. 
He  says  :  "  That  there  are  many  useful  things 
in  it,  especially  in  the  second,  and  as  I  think, 
the  best  part  of  it,  cannot  be  denied.  And  for 
the  other  two  it  must  be  considered  that  though 
such  visions  as  we  there  read  of,  being  no 
longer  continued  to  these  latter  ages,  may 
warrantably  be  despised  in  the  pretenders  of 
the  present  day,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
at  the  time  this  hook  was  written,  the  extra 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  \<ry 
frequent,  and  we  need  not  question  but  that 
such  revelations  too,  among  the  rest,  were 
communicated  to  holy  men  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chun-h." 

Hernieiieutae  [Gr.  "interpreters"].— 
They  were  officers  in  the  Church  who  had 
to  render  one  language  into  another,  as  there 
;-ion,  both  in  reading  the  Scrip 
tures  and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people;  this  office  would  be  chiefly  in 
churches  whue  the  people  spoke  different 
languages,  as  in  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac  and  other* 
Greek,  and  in  the  African  Churches,  where 
some  spoke  Latin  and  others  Punic. 

Hermians.— An  heretical  sect,  who,  with 
the  Seleucians,  refused  the  use  of  baptism  by 
water,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  insti 
tuted  by  Christ.  Their  authority  was  tht 
words  of  St.  John,  "  I  baptise  you  with  water, 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptise 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ;  "  the 
very  same  text  which  is  cited  centuries  after 
in  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  rejection  of 
water  baptism  by  the  Friends.  They  thought 
that  the  souls  of  men  consisted  of  fire  and 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  baptism  of  fire  was 
more  suitable  to  their  nature,  but  what  kind 
of  baptism  that  was,  none  of  the  ancients  have 
told  us,  unless  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
tells  of  some  who,  when  they  had  baptised  men 
in  water,  made  a  mark  on  their  ears  by  fire. 

Hermits,  formerly  often  called  Ere 
mites  [Gr.  eremos,  "a  desert"]. — The  be 
ginning  of  the  solitary  or  hermit  life  in  the 
( 'hristian  Church  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fright 
ful  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  last 
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days.  Christianity  had  reformed  individual 
souls,  but  the  Empire  was  as  a  dead  carcase, 
which  could  not  be  revivified,  and  must 
be  taken  away.  Men  who  discerned  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  who  expected  the 
fiery  judgment  of  God  to  fall,  fled  from  the 
world,  to  pray  and  fast  and  watch  alone. 
They  had,  indeed,  seen  Eastern  pagans,  as 
well  as  Jews,  doing  so  before  them.  Buddha 
and  his  followers  in  India,  and  the  Essen- •> 
among  the  Jews,  had  retired  from  the  world 
into  solitude;  and  in  Egypt,  apparently,  lirst. 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  terrible 
fourth  century  swarmed  out  into  the  desert. 
Soon  news  came  into  the  cities  of  their 
holiness,  their  labours,  and  the  wondrous 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  and  the  lite 
which  they  led  came  for  a  while  to  be  the 
ideal  Christian  life,  supported,  preached,  prac 
tised  by  all  the  great  men  of  the  time — men 
like  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine.  Of  the  hermits  proper,  those 
whose  whole  religious  life  was  spent  in  this 
form,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  known  than 
as  hermits,  the  most  celebrated  were  St. 
Antony,  his  pupil  Hilarion,  Paul,  Arsenius, 
and  Simeon  Stylites.  The  best  account  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Montalembert's  Monks 
of  the  West,  and  there  is  a  very  charming 
volume  of  biographies  of  the  Hermits  among 
the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Short  notices 
of  the  principal  hermits  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names. 

Hermogenes. — A  noted  heretic  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  was  a  painter  by  profession,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Carthage.  Being  unable  to  reconcile  the 
goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  evil  in 
His  creatures,  he  held  and  taught  that  matter, 
in  itself  evil,  was  eternal ;  thus  he  would  be 
styled  in  our  day  a  materialist.  His  teaching 
was  the  exact  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Gnostics  on  this  subject.  Hermogenes  held 
that  there  must  be  a  complete  correspondence 
between  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator 
and  that  of  the  creature,  and  as  this  does  not 
exist,  his  theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
was  put  forward*  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to 
manifest  that  God  is  good,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
existing  in  His  world.  Tertullian  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Hermogenes.  Other  writers 
also  opposed  this  heresy,  including  Theodoret, 
Origen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hippoly- 
tus.  In  all  other  respects,  both  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  acknowledge  that  Hermogenes 
was  sound  in  faith,  acknowledging  Christ  as 
God  and  man.  The  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
met  the  same  moral  difficulty  in  nearly  the 
same  way. 

Hernhutter.     [MORAVIANS.] 

Herrick,  ROBERT,  a  sacred  poet,  was  born 
in  London,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  law.  Eventually  he  decided 


upon  eiUfiiiiLT  llu-  Church,  and  through  tlit 
Earl  of  Exeter  he  received  the  living  of  Dear 
Prior,  in  Devonshire,  where  most  of  hit 

rms  were  written.  In  1647  he  was  <  i«  (  u-t 
the  Parliament  from  Dean  Prior,  and  IK 
then  settled  at  Westminster,  bt-iiiir  sup. 
ported  by  the  Royalists.  He  was  able  t< 
return  to  his  living  at  the  Restoration.  Tin 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Hertford,  COUNCIL  OF.  —  An  importan 
Anglo-Saxon  Council,  held  in  673,  under  tht 
presidency  of  ARCHBISHOP  THEODORE  [q.v.] 
The  following  canons  were  passed : — 

1.  That  Easter  should  be  kept  upon  the  Sunda; 
after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  inoon  of  the  firs 
month. 

2.  That  no  bishop  should  encroach  upon  thedi< 
ceseof  another,  but  content  Lim-elt  with  thepeopl 
under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

3.  That  the  monks  should  not  fctroll  from  on 
monastery  to  another,  nor  remove  without  the  leav 
•  if  their  abbot ;  but  pay  that  submission  which  the 
pri-inised  at  the  taking  the  Order  upon  them. 

k   Th:it  no  clergyman  .should  quit  the  diocese  c 
his  own  bishop,  and  ramble  at  pleasure;    neitht 
should  he  be  received  into  a  foreign  dioce>- 
letters  of  recommendation  from  his  bishop,  and 
he  happens  to  be  entertained,  and  refuses  to  retur 
upon  his  diocesan's  invitation,   then   both  himse 
and  those  that  receive  him  shall  be  liable  to  excon 
munication. 

5.  That  bishops  and  clerks  who  are  strangers  mus 
be  contented  with  the  civilities  of  an  entertainoMt 
and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  none  of  them  to  ex« 
cute  any  part  of  their  function  without  the  leave  ( 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

6.  That  it  is  convenient  a  synod  should  be  calle- 
twice  a  year  ;   but  because  there  are  several  reasoi 
why  this  cannot  be  effected  without  trouble,  all  tl 
Fathers  agree  that  a  council  should  be  held  on] 
every  year  at  Clofeshooh  upon  the  1st  of  August. 

7.  That  no  bishop  should  have  the  ambition  1 
prefer  himself  to  another,  but  that  in  the  case  < 
precedency  all  the  prelates  should  be  governed  t 
the  regards  of  time,  and  the  order  of  their  cous- 
cratiou. 

8.  It  was  proposed  that  the  number  of  bishoj 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  conversio) 
of  the  laity  ;  but  upon  this  point  they  came  to  i 
resolution  for  the  present,  etc. 

Hervey,    JAMKS,    was   born  in    1714. 
Hardingstono,   near    Northampton,    and    w 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  who 
he  became  acquainted  with  Wesley  and  AVhi 
field.     He  was,  for  a  while,  curate  of  Dumme 
in    Hampshire,  and  afterwards  of   Bidcfor 
where  the  congregation  were  so  appreciate 
of  him  that  they  voluntarily  collected  enouj. 
each    year  to  raise  his  stipend  to  £60.     0 
his  father's  death  he  succeeded  him  as  reet 
of  Weston  Favell,  where  he  died  of  dedir 
in  1758,  having  devoted  his  whole  life  to  ac- 
of  benevolence.     He  belonged  to  the  stroj 
( 'alvinistic  school.      His  name  is  famous 
the  author  of   a   work   entitled   Mc'lttotk, 
among  the  Tombs,  which  was  formerly  mu 
read,  but  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

Hesychasts  [dr.  hZxuchia,  "stillness' 
— A  sect  of  Greek  Quietists,  or  mystii-s,  w' 
lived  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos  in  t 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  also  call 
Palamites,  from  the  name  of  their  leadi 
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Gregory  Palamas,  Archbishop  of  Thessal- 
onica.  They  believed  that  all  perfection  lay 
in  contemplation,  and  in  the  elevation  and 
abstraction  which  were  the  result.  They  also 
held  that  there  is  Divine  light  hidden  in  the 
soul,  the  same  as  that  which  encircled  the 
Saviour  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  capable  of 
being  communicated,  and,  therefore,  retiring 
into  a  dark  cell,  fixed  their  eyes  on  their 
navels,  until,  as  they  imagined,  the  light 
beamed  forth.  For  this  idea  they  were  at 
tacked  by  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  another  mona 
stery,  who  carried  on  a  controversy  with  <  ire- 
gory  Palamas  for  four  years.  Finally,  in  1341, 
a  Council  was  held  at  Constantinople,  which 
decided  in  favour  of  the  H'-sycliasts,  and 
Barlaam  went  to  Italy.  Underneath  the 
controversy  was  the  hotly  disputed  question 
:of  reunion  with  Rome,  which  Barlaam  was 
supposed  to  be  seeking.  In  1351  the  con- 
troversy  \\.is  revived  by  Acindymus,  a  monk 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  de  Eascntia  et 
Operation?  Jtci,  which  was  responded  to  by 
^Nicolas  Cabasilas  in  his  Life  of  Christ.  The 
Hesychasts  were  ai^ain  triumphant,  but  died 
>out  soon  after.  The  question  of  the  "Tha- 
boritic  Light "  is  still  discussed  in  the  • 
Church. 

Hesychias. — A  reviser  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  (Jpck  Totaim-nt,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius;  martyred  by  Maximin  in  the  third 
century. 

Heterodoxy  [Crr.  Ju-tcros,  "another" 
and  <l'i.rft,  "opinion"]. — Opinion  contrary  to 
established  doctrine. 

Hexapla.    [OHIO  EX.] 

Hexham,  I'-^noruic  OF. — This  See  lasted 
•for  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries.  It  was 
formed  out  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
diocese  of  York,  by  Egfrid,  King  of  North- 
umbria,  its  first  bishop,  Eata,  being  con 
secrated  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
terbury,  in  A.D.  678.  The  last  bishop  of 
Hexham  died  in  A.L>.  821,  when  the  dioc- 
••orbed  into  that  of  Lindisfarne.  The  title 
has  been  revived  in  mod.  rn  times  for  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Northum 
berland.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
taking  their  title  from  Hexham.  The  ancient 
See  continued  to  form  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham  until  1882,  when,  it  was  revived  in 
the  modern  one  of  Newcastle.  [NEWCASTLE, 
BISHOPRIC  OF.] 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Eata 

878 

Alkmund 

767 

Trumbert 

681 

Tilbert     . 

781 

Eata  (restored  685 
John  of  Beverley 
Wilfrid   .        . 

687 
705 

Ethelbert 
Heardred 
Earrbert 

789 
797 
800 

Acca 

709 

Tidferth 

806 

Frithobert      . 

734 

Heylyn,   PI.TI.K,  D.D.,  Church  historian, 

born  at  Burford,  near  Oxford,  in  1600.     He 

studied  at  Oxford,  and  gave  lectures  on  history 
and  cosmography  in  that  University.  Through 
the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in.  whose 
theory  of  Church  and  King  he  believed,  he 
was,  in  1629,  appointed  Chaplain  to  Charles  I., 
who  made  him  Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  and  gave  him  several  livings. 
The  Long  Parliament  deprived  him  of  these 
livings,  and  also  confiscated  his  property.  At 
the  Restoration  he  again  became  Sub-  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  died  in  1662.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  controversial 
works,  directed  chiefly  against  the  Presby 
terians.  are  very  bitter.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  Aerius  Redivivus  and  History  of  the 
I'y^'i/tn-ians  [from  1536  to  1647].  Among 
his  other  works  are:  —  Microcosimis  [1625J  ; 
U'-tory  of  St.  George  [1631];  l-;.r<nn>-n  His- 
toricutn.  an  attack  on  Fuller's  Church  History  ; 
Historia  QiMMfiMrtftMffarM,  a  defence  of  Ar- 
minianism  ; 


s,  or  a  Life  of  Bishop  Laud  ;   Theohyia 
•'itn  ;  various  works  against  Calvinism  ,«-t  »  . 

Hicksites.  —  An  American  branch  of 
I-Yi'-nds  or  Quakers,  who  took  their  name 
from  their  leader.  Klias  Hicks.  They  separ 
ated  from  the  old  body  of  Friends  in  1828, 
by  whom  they  were  accused  of  lapsing  into 
deism.  Hicks  taught  that  God  gave  to  every 
man  at  his  birth  li^ht  and  grace  sufficient,  if 
t'l..-yed,  to  save  him,  without  either  the  help 
of  the  Word  of  Christ,  or  Christ  Himself. 
II  d.-nied  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
Satisfaction,  and  also  of  Original  Sin.'  His 
teaching  spread  through  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Hicksites  do  not  still 
form  a  majority  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  America.  [FKIKNDS.] 

Hierome.     [JEROME,  ST.] 
Hieronymites.     [.IKKONYMITIS.] 

High  Church.-  A   term  used  to  desig 

nate  that  party  in  the  Church  which  followed 
the  principles  of  Laud  and  Andrewes,  claim 
ing  union  with  the  ancient  Church,  and  at 
taching  essential  importance  to  the  Epis 
copal  succession.  At  the  Restoration  of  the 
Church  and  the  throne  after  the  Protectorate, 
tli  is  party  was  in  the  ascendant  in  Par 
liament  and  in  the  country.  The  folly  of 
James  II.  produced  the  Revolution,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  Nonjnrimg  Schism,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  body  of  tho 
clergy  were  High  Church,  while  the  bishops, 
being  appointed  by  the  Whig  Government', 
w.re  Low.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the 
Hiirh  Church  party  was  airain  in  the  ascend 
ant,  but  th«-  time  of  the  first  two  Georges  was 
entirely  Whi^i.-h.  The  reign  of  Georire 
III.  saw  a  turn  of  the  tide.  In  that  reign  the 
"orthodox,"  or  High  Church  party,  was  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
a  lifeless  body  ;  the  other  side  showed  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  promulgating  their  own 
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doctrines  [EVANGELICAL  PARTY],  preferring 
extemporary  prayer  and  preaching,  while  the 
High  Churchmen  professed  unbounded  zeal 
for  the  Prayer  Book.  But  it  would  be  a  mis 
take  to  identify  their  views  with  those  of  the 
High  Churchmen  either  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  or  of  Queen  Arictoria.  Though  they  in 
herited  the  traditions  of  the  dominant  party 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  they  rested  their 
claim  to  ascendancy,  not  on  the  Divine  mission 
of  the  Church,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
"  by  law  established."  They  said  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  apostolic  succes 
sion,  which  had  been  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Nonjurors.  From  their  security  they 
were  rudely  shaken  by  William  Cobbett,  whose 
History  of  the  Reformation  was  written  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  Church  of 
England.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  had 
too  good  grounds  for  casting  away  his  respect 
for  the  Church  as  it  then  was.  The  cL  r-v, 
as  the  literature  of  the  time  displays  tli. m, 
were  self-indulgent  and  slothful,  buhoprid 
were  conferred  on  relatives  of  Prime  Ministers, 
or  simoniacally  bought ;  the  investment  being 
a  profitable  one,  inasmuch  as  the  buyers  not 
only  enriched  themselves,  but  loaded  their 
children  with  preferment  in  a  shameless  way. 
No  wonder  that  Cobbett  succeeded  in  making 
the  Church  unpopular ;  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  her  days  were  numbered. 
But  a  better  spirit  arose.  The  Evangelical 
party  kept  alive  the  spiritual  principle  that 
seemed  ready  to  die,  until  a  new  power  arose, 
appealing  not  to  the  emotional  and  religious 
sentiment,  but  to  the  great  historical  traditions 
of  the  past.  [TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.]  Under 
the  leadership  of  Newman  and  his  friends  the 
High  Church  movement  took  new  shape. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  High  Church 
party  of  the  present  century  we  have  to  place 
not  only  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their 
immediate  followers,  but  also  men  who  were 
partly  influenced  by  them,  as  well  as  some  who 
worked  on  independent  lines.  Such  were 
Archbishop  Howley,  Bishops  Marsh,  Blom- 
field,  and  Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth, 
and  Hugh  James  Rose.  Notices  of  each  of  these 
divines  will  be  found  under  their  names.  The 
High  Church  party,  in  spite  of  much  dis 
couragement,  and  many  attempts  to  suppress 
it,  steadily  made  way,  until  it  became  a  very 
prominent  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Some  of  its  members  have  desired  to  express 
its  opinions  by  means  of  outward  symbols,  and 
are  known  as  Ritualists.  [RITUALISM.]  But 
the  old-fashioned  members  of  the  party  stand 
aloof  from  this,  and  refuse  to  be  identified 
with  anything  which  appears  to  the  world  in 
general  to  approximate  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

High  Mass.    [MASS.] 

Hilarion,  ST.— A  hermit  of  the  fourth 
century,  born  near  Gaza.  St.  Jerome,  who 
wrote  his  life,  reports  him  as  working 


miraculous  cures  by  calling  on  the  name  c 
Jesus,  and  so  making  many  disciples. 

Hilary,  ST.,  born  at  Poitiers,  \\ 
verted,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Christ 
anity.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  k 
native  place  about  3->4.  He  was  a  gret 
champion  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  tl 
Aiiaus,  and  Saturninus,  the  Arian  Bishop  ( 
Aries,  procured  his  banishment  into  Phrygii 
In  359  he  was  culled  to  the  Council  of  Salonici 
where  he  bravely  upheld  his  belief,  and  he  a  Is 
pressed  for  a  public  conference  with  the  Ariar 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  pt -rsuado 
him  to  send  their  enemy  back  to  Gaul.  Upo 
his  arrival  at  Poitiers,  in  360,  he  convene 
several  Councils  for  restoring  the  aiiciei 
belief,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  fait 
went  to  Italy  in  304  and  denounce 
Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  as  an  Ariai 
to  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  who  ordere 
a  conference  between  Hilary  and  Auxen 
tius,  in  presence  of  ten  other  bishops;  1 
this  Auxentius,  after  much  demurring,  wt 
obliged  to  agree,  and,  thus  pressed,  he  declare 
his  b.-lief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  Hilai 
suggested  to  the  Emperor  that  his  professic 
was  without  sincerity;  but  he,  tired  of  tt 
dispute,  would  listen  no  longer,  and  orderc 
Hilary  to  leave  Milan.  He  returned  horn 
and  died  in  367.  His  festival  is  kept  c 
Jan.  14th.  His  works  are: — Twelve  Boot 
on  the  Trinity,  begun  in  346,  and  finished  i 
his  exile  ;  a  Treatise  on  Synods,  written,  durin 
his  banishment  in  359;  Three  Discourses 
Constantius  on  Ar inn  ism  ;  and  commentaries  c 
St.  Matthew  and  part  of  the  Psalms  ;  but  the! 
are  mostly  copied  from  <  >nxvu  and  Augustin- 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  publishc 
by  the  Benedictines  in  1693.  They  claim  f< 
him  the  authorship  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  Ml 
Procter  [p.  222]  says  "there  seems  litt 
reason  to  dispute  it." 

Hilary,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Aries  [b.  401, 
449]. — The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  'f. 
was  well  educated,  and  while  still  very  youn 
he  followed  the  example  of  a  friend  and  rel 
tive,  Honoratus,  and  retired  to  the  monastei 
of  Lerins.  In  426  Honoratus  was  made  Bishc 
of  Aries,  and  after  much  persuasion  Hilai 
was  induced  to  accompany  him.  Honorati 
died  in  429,  and  Hilary  was  unanimous! 
chosen  his  successor.  He  was  an  eloquei 
and  impressive  preacher.  Hilary  was  ii 
volved  in  a  contest  with  Pope  Leo  I.  about 
bishop  named  CHELIDOMUS  [q.v.].  The  Pope 
resentment  was  implacable,  and  he  deprive 
Hilary  of  his  rights  as  a  Metropolita: 
Hilary,  having  in  vain  tried  to  bring  tl 
Pope  to  a  friendly  temper,  spent  the  rest  < 
his  days  in  prayer  and  study.  Though  L< 
treated  Hilary  roughly  in  his  lifetime,  1 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  piety  after  his  death.  Tl 
only  genuine  writings  of  his  extant  are  h 
Life  of  St.  Honoratus,  his  predecessor ;  and 
Letter  to  Euchcrius,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  Othe: 
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tre  ascribed  to  him,  but  without  proof,  and 
jinny  writers  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of 
.he  Athanasian  Creed. 

Hilda,  ST.,  Abbess  of  AVhitby,  was  the 
laughter  of  Hereric,  nephew  of  Edwin,  King 
>f  Northumbria.  She  was  born  in  614  at 
Klnete,  in  Yorkshire.  She  received  baptism 
with  her  grand-uncle  in  &27.  Twenty  years 
later  she  determined  to  adopt  the  monastic 
life,  and  after  passing  a  year  under  the  li<  n<-- 
lictine  rule,  became  the  abbess  of  a  small 
convent  at  Hartlepool.  In  657  she  moved  to 
Whitby.  The  conference  under  King  Osurf 
•oiio  ruing  Easter  was  held  in  her  monastery 
in  664.  Hilda  was  an  enemy  to  the  increase 
of  Papal  rule,  and  opposed  the  tonsure  of 
i  ud  the  celebration  of  Easter  according 
S4*>  the  Koman  ritual ;  but  the  question  was 
dec  id.  (1  against  her,  and  she  yielded.  Under 
her  the  monastery  at  Whitby  became  very 
famous,  and  five  of  the  monks  became  bishops. 
Her  influence  was  spread  very  wide,  and  she 
was  called  "The  Mother."  She  died  Nov. 
1 7th,  680,  after  an  illness  of  seven  \< 

Hildebert  de  Lavardin  [f>.  10.').'),  d. 
1134],  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  He  studied  first  under 
Imrenger,  and  then  under  St.  lluiro.  of  ( 'luny, 
who  made  him  a  monk  of  his  own  Order.  In 
1098  he  succeeded  Hoel  in  the  See  of  Le  Man-. 
i  having  first  been  Archdeacon  there.  He  was 
^at  first  disturbed  by  a  war  between  II.  lie, 
Count  of  Le  Mans,  and  William  Rufus.  Kin- 
of  England  ;  the  Count  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  King,  and  HildeK-rt,  who  sided  with  his 
lawful  ruler,  was  instrumental  in  getting  him 
re-established.  He  was  also  troubled  by  the 
•revival  preacher,  Jlenry  of  Lausanne!  an. I 
'Went  to  Home  to  beg  Pope  Paschal  II.  to  re 
lease  him  from  his  duties;  but  this  was  re 
fused.  On  his  return  home  he  was  mad.  a 
prison. -r  at  Nop-nt,  and  on  his  release  he  con 
secrated  the  cathedral  <,f  Le  Mans,  then  newly 
built,  and  remained  there  undisturbed  till 
111.3,  when,  on  the  death  of  Guillebert,  he 
was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tours. 
Here,  at  first,  he  had  a  contest  with  Louis  le 
Gros,  who  had  seized  his  temporalities ;  but  he 
soon  gained  favour  with  that  prince,  and  all 
went  smoothly  till  his  death.  This  Bishop 
left  many  letters  to  Bernard  of  Clairvanx, 
Anselm,  etc.,  on  subjects  of  morality,  dis 
cipline,  and  history.  He  wrote  also  some 
poetry,  and  the  lives  of  some  saints,  as  well  as. 
many  sermons.  All  contemporary  writers 
speak  of  him  with  commendation. 

Hildebrand.     [GREGORY  VII.] 

Hildegarde,  ST.— An  abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  the  eleventh  century,  so 
eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety  that  she 
was  consulted  almost  as  an  oracle  by  the  great 
men  of  her  time,  particularly  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  St.  Bernard.  She  received 


visions  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Euge- 
nius  III.  She  died  in  1181  in  the  monastery 
she  had  founded  at  Rupertsberg,  being  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  She  wrote  several  treatises 
against  the  Cathari,  a  comment  on  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  etc.  A  collection  of  her 
Letters  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1566. 

Hill,  ROWLAND,  born  at  Hawkstone,  in 
Shropshire,  1744  ;  died  in  London,  1833.  He 
IBM  edueated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Eton,  and  in 
17')4  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
While  yet  an  undergraduate  he  commenced 
expounding  the  Scriptures  and  preaching  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  which  roused  against 
him  the  wrath  of  the  college  authorities.  In 
1766  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Whitfield, 
which  strengthened  his  determination  to 
preach.  In  1769  he  took  his  B.A.,  and  looked 
l.>r\vard  to  his  ordination;  but  this  was  re 
fused  him  by  no  less  than  six  bishops,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  his  "  irregular "  proceed 
ings  at  Cambridge.  He  then  visited  London 
and  preached  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle  in 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  then  wan 
dered  about  the  country  in  great  poverty, 
preaching  in  the  open 'air.  At  length,  in 
177-'i,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  llith  and  Wells,  and  became  curate  of 
Kin^ton.  in  Som.  ix-tshire;  but  as  he  con 
tinued  his  open-air  preaching,  the  Bishop  re- 
fu-M  d  to  admit  him  to  priest's  Orders.  He 
beeunif  v.ry  prominent  by  the  frequent  ad- 
drewei  he  mad.-  to  large  crowds  of  people  in 
St.  George's  Fields  during  the  Gordon  riots 
in  June,  1780,  and  in  1782  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  assembled  to  found 
a  chapel  for  his  permanent  ministry.  This 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Surrey 
Chapel,  where  he  preached  almost  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  going  away,  however,  all 
the  summer  on  itinerary  preaching.  In 
1771  he  had  built  a  chapel  at  Wotton-under- 
,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  now  he  styled 
himself  "  Keetor  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Vicar  of 
Wotton-iiiider-Edge,  and  Curate  of  the  fields, 
commons,  etc.,  throughout  England  and 
Wales."  The  service  in  the  Surrey  Chapel 
was  conducted  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  his  pulpit  was  open 
to  many  famous  Nonconformist  preachers. 
Rowland  Hill  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  full 
of  wit  and  drollery,  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  into  his  preaching.  His  chief 
literary  work  was  his  VUbuje  DM&WMM,  pub 
lished  in  1801,  a  racy  book,  which  showed 
how  closely  Mr.  Hill  observed  all  classes 
of  society.  In  1803,  on  the  passing  of  the 
<  'lergy  Residence  Act,  he  published  a  satirical 
pamphlet  called  Spiritual  Characteristics.  In 
1790  he  wrote  A  Warning  to  Professors,  con 
taining  Aphoristic  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  Public  Amusements.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
in  1803. 
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Hillel. — A  famous  Jewish  doctor,  born 
about  112  B.C.,  of  poor  parents,  and  called 
"  the  Babylonian  "  from  his  birthplace.  He 
"l  lift  Baby  Ionia  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  came  to 
Palestine  to  study  the  Law;  he  diftmguaahed 
himself  so  greatly  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he 
was  chosen  1'atriarch  of  the  nation,  and  head 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Shammai  and  Abtalion,  but,  differing  from 
the  former,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  and  th>  it- 
was  so  much  opposition  between  the  disciples 
of  these  two  masters  that  blows  were  struck 
and  lives  lost  in  their  quarrels.  Tin-  Jewa 
decided  in  favour  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  as 
he  was  able  to  qtiote  better  authorities  on  his 
side  than  Shammai.  He  was  greatly  es 
teemed  as  a  teacher,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  120. 

Kincniar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  si."), 
famous  for  his  learning  among  his  contem 
poraries.  He  was  born  about  806,  and  edu 
cated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  ami  be 
came  very  intimate  with  Charles  the  P>aM. 
He  ruled  his  diocese  with  great  firmness,  ami 
is  noted  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  Church;  in  doing  which  he  a<  :>  1 
very  bitterly  against  his  nephew,  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Laon.  He  was  strenuous  and  linn 
in  maintaining  that  the  "decretals  of  Isidore  '' 
were  spurious,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  up 
held  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Kadbert  on 
Transubstantiation.  He  was  also  violent 
in  the  persecution  of  GOTTSCHALK  [q.v.].  He 
was  driven  from  Kheims  by  the  Normans 
not  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Epernay  in  882.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1645,  by  Sirmoinl. 
One  of  his  best  books  is  Annals  of  Rheims. 

Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  took  the  Pope's  part  against 
the  Gallican  Church  and  his  King,  and  for 
this  was  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Douzi  [871], 
presided  over  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  his  eyes 
were  put  out ;  but  Pope  John  VIII.  re-estab 
lished  him  in  the  Council  of  Troyes  in  878, 
and  gave  him  half  of  the  bishopric's  revenue. 
A  few  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  Sirmond's 
edition  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

Hindooism.— The  religion  professed  by 
some  150  to  190  millions  in  India.  Its  origin 
is  lost  in  antiquity.  Its  earliest  books  are 
the  Vedas,  which  probably  are  taken  from 
still  earlier  history,  and  "it  was  originally 
simple  in  form,  but  gradually  multiplied  gods 
and  advanced  in  sacerdotalism  and  com 
plexity  of  forms.  The  philosophical  specu 
lations  of  Brahminism  were  followed  by  the 
Buddhist  reaction  against  sacerdotal  tyranny. 
[BRAHMINISM  ;  BUDDHISM.]  The  most  pro 
minent  and  characteristic  institution  of 
Hindooism  is  caste.  The  touch,  even  the 
shadow,  of  a  low  caste  man  pollutes.  Thus 
Hindooism  separates  man  from  man.  Woman 


i>  triated  tyrannically  and  unjustly.  Th( 
i  tit  el  upon  Hindooism  of  the  contact  \vitl 
Christianity  has  been  profound,  and  it  ii 
iinp'.ssible  to  forecast  the  result.  The  Hindoo; 
aihuire  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  on 
faith,  whilst  they  still  hold  their  own.  The 
nrahiua-Samaj  ("Church  of  God")  is  an  at 
tempted  reconstruction  of  Hindooism,  traceabb 
to  the  work  of  llammohun  Roy,  who,  in  1820 
wrote  a  book  in  praise  of  the  precepts  o 
.lesus,  while  he  denied  His  Divinity.  He  diet 
in  Knglaiid  in  1833,  but  the  Sumaj  still  pro 

i.  and  in  IS.'H)  pas.-ed  a  resolution  deny 
ing  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  In  IS;') 
Keshub  Chundt  r  Sen,  full  of  ideas  which  h 
had  derived  from  the  Bible  and  from  th 
writings  of  Chalmers,  put  forth  yet  more  ad 
vanced  views,  the  effect  of  which  wa- 
the  startling  and  unheard-of  circumstance  c 
the  marriage  of  two  Hindoos  of  ditferen 

in  isti-t.  He  has  committed  man 
eccentricities  since  then,  all  of  them  indicata 
an  intensely  eager  and  active  spirit,  and 
desire  to  find  a  new  standing  ground,  since  h 
and  his  followers  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  ok 
In  his  last  lecture  [Jan.,  1883]  he  advocate 
the  amalgamation  of  Christianity  with  tb 
other  religions  of  the  East,  and  added,  " 
have  not  said  my  last  word  about  ( 'hrist."  H 
died  soon  afterward>.  He  would  seem  to  hav 
naehed  the  level  of  Unitarianisiii.  Probabl 
the  body  which  he  founded  will  break  up,  an 
the  future  of  Hindooism  is  still  dark.  [See  a 
admirable  pamphlet  on  this  subject  ^publishe 
by  the  Krliirious  Tract  Society,  Present  Da 
Tract*,  No.  33.] 

Hinds,  SAMUEL  [b.  1793,  d.  1872],  ws 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  as  missionar 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  receive 
several  preferments,  most  of  them  through  th 
influence  of  Whately,  with  whose  views  h 
warmly  sympathised.  In  1848,  Lord  Job 
Russell  made  him  Dean  of  Carlisle,  an 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  following  yea 
He  resigned  this  bishopric  in  1858.  He  wt 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  tb 
chief  are  :  —  The  History  of  the  Early  Rise  an 
Progress  of  Christianity,  and  A.n  Enquiry  in< 
the  Proof,  JV///V//V'.  un<l  1-l.rti-nt  of  ln*piratio> 
and  into  the  Antltority  of  the  Scriptures. 

Hinton,  JOHN  HOWARD  [b.  1791,  d.  1873 
was  a  famous  Baptist  preacher,  and  wf 
called  the  "  Student's  Preacher."  He  wrot 
among  other  works,  The  Harmony  of  Religiot 
Truth  a)id  Human  Reason,  and  Treatise  t 
Man's  Responsibility.  His  son,  James  Hintoi 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  author  ( 
Man  and  His  Dir>-liint/-plar<\  T/ir  M>i*t>rti  • 
r<rin,  etc.,  etc.  He  died  in  1875,  and  his  lii 
and  letters  were  published  three  years  later. 

Hippolytns  [d.  about  A.D.  240]. — Aver 
learned  writer  of  the  Roman  Church  of  th 
second  and  third  centuries.  So  few  records  < 
his  life  have  been  preserved  that  alino: 
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nothing  was  known  of  him,  until  comparatively 
recent  discoveries  threw  some  light  upon  his 
history.  Eusebius  speaks  of  his  works,  but 
has  nothing  to  tell  of  the  man  himself.  Other 
early  writers  vaguely  mention  him  as  a  bishop, 
m>l 'also  as  a  martyr.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
he  appears  as  the  Bishop  of  Home,  but  the 
Roman  Church  denies  this.  In  1551  a  fine 
marble  statue  was  found  during  some  excava 
tions,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  was  engraved 
a  list  of  works,  which  were  found  to  be  those  of 
Hipp'ilytus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
figure  is  that  of  the  Bishop  himself.  In  this 
list  is  found  the  name  of  a  work  which  had 
hitherto  l»-«-n  regarded  as  Origen's,  the 
PhilnxojjltiinKHn.  a  treatise  against  heresios, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  critics  in  our 
time  -i\i\s  it  to  Hippolytus.  And  it  pi* 
that  In-  Jiv.-.l  ,!  Koine,  and  twk  an  active  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  Church  in  the  tim> 
popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus.  He  seems  to 
have  brought  a  char-e  ag.iinst  the  latter  of 
S:thelliaiiiM)i,  and  furth.-r  to  have  denied  his 
right  to  the  See.  Dr.  Dollinger  upon  this 

,'udcs  that  Hippolytus  himself  claimed  it, 
and  this  theory  seems  best  to  lit  with  all  the 
fa i •'-  which  have  been  discovered,  though  the 
difficulties,  any  way,  are  great.  Dr.  Stoko, 
the  author  of  the  exhaustive  biography  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary,  thinks  it  po»il>le  lie  may 
have  been  the  bishop  in  charge  of  the  (in-ek- 

A'ing  congregation  at  Koine,  and  have 
been  di-vitistied  with  Callistus  tor  his  want  of 
learning.  That  for  some  reason  he  op] 
him  and  wrote  airain>t  him  is  quite  clear. 
"That  the  arrogance  and  intemperance  which 
he.  displayed  did  not  deprive  him  of  per 
manent  honour  in  the  Roman  Church  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  leniency  with  which  men 

•  the  faults  "of  one  who  has  real  claims  to 
ct.  Hippolytus  was  a  man  of  whose 
learning  the  whole  Roman  Church  must  have 
been  proud  ;  he  was  of  undoubted  piety,  and 
of  courage  which  he  proved  in  the  good  con 
fession  which  he  afterwards  witnessed." 
[Smith's  Bwg.  l*ct.  :  Hippol>itus,  p.  91.] 
He  is  said  by  Prudentius  to  have  been  mar 
tyred  by  being  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses, 
but  this  is  doubtful,  for  there  is  no  other  record 
of  any  such  punishment  among  the  Romans. 

The  extant  works  of  Hippolytus  are  partly 
chronological  (a  cycle  for  determining  the 
dates  of  all  paschal  full  moons,  past  and  to 
come,  and  a  chronicle),  partly  against  heresies, 
of  which  he  enumerates  thirty-two.  In  1842 
a  more  complete  MS.  of  the  Phtlosophunicna 
than  any  which  had  yet  been  found  was  dis 
covered  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos.  It 
was  published  in  1851,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  controversy,  in  consequence  of  its 
charging  a  bishop  of  Rome  with  heresy. 
Bunsen,  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and 
Dollinger,  all  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
the  subject,  and  the  authorship  was  conclu- 

iy  proved.  The  rest  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  except  fragments,  are  lost. 


Hoadly,  BENJAMIN,  Bishop  of  Winches 
ter,  the  son  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  was  born 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  in  1676.  He  entered 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1691,  where  he 
became  tutor.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1701 
was  appointed  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred,  in  the 
Poultry,  and  in  the  next  year  rector  of  St. 
IVter-ie-Poer.  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  pre 
sented  him  to  the  living  of  Streatham.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  became  Bishop 
of  JJangor.  In  1717  he  preached  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  best  way 
to  refute  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
was  to  show  that  Christ  had  not  delegated 
His  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
This  sermon  led  to  the  famous  BANGOHIAX 
CoNTi;ovi:i;>v  [q.v.].  Hoadly  afterwards 
became  in  succ.-s.sion  Bishop  of  Hereford 
[1721],  Salisbury  [1723  ,  and  Winchester 

[1734J       lie  died'  in   1761." 

Hoadly  was  the  most  prominent  of  those 
clergymen,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  during 

the  eighteenth  century,  who  adopted  viewa 
more  or  !••»  inclined  to  Unitai  ianism  and 
Rationalism.  This  can  be  seen  by  his  works  : — 
./  J'li/ot  ^Itrmnit  of  the  Xii<<riiiin-nt  ;  7^V< 
on  the  TertH*  »f  ,lc<->  ;,(«,,<•<•.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  JS/"/.o"/v  .-/'  oh,, l,,;i  •>•  t<>  the  ('(ft/ M<i(jistr<iti \ 
and  BtoMOfMMMMM  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

Hobbes,  THOMAS,  the  founder  of  the 
Kn-lish  Deists,  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  April  oth,  1588.  He  studied 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a  B.A. 
in  1607,  and  became  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  mixed  much  in  the 
society  of  literary  men.  and  became  acquainted 
with  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert,  lien  Jonson,  etc. 
He  delighted  much  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  and  hi>torians,  particularly  Thucydides, 
whose  works  he  translated  with  the  help  of 
n,  to  expose  the  Athenian  democracy. 
He  went  abroad  with  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
but  in  1631  was  recalled  to  be  tutor  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Devon.  He  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy  with  his  pupil,  becoming 
acquainted  with  GALILKO  [q.v.].  He  re 
turned  for  a  short  time  to  England  in  1637, 
but  again  left  on  seeing  that  things  were 
tending  to  a  civil  war.  He  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  de  Give  and  The  Leviathan. 
In  1647  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
This  Prince  took  a  great  delight  in  his  com 
pany,  but  on  the  publication  of  The  Leviathan, 
hearing  that  it  contained  principles  contra ry 
to  religion  and  civil  government,  forbade  him 
his  presence,  but  still  continued  to  favour 
him,  and  at  the  Restoration  gave  him  a  pen 
sion  of  £100  a  year.  Hobhes's  books  were 
condemned  by  the  Parliament  in  their  Bill 
against  atheism  and  proi'aneness  iu  160li,  and 
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he  became  notorious  all  over  England.  !!<• 
retired  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  seat,  I  lard- 
wick  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  continued 
to  write  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1679,  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

Hobbes  was  the  originator  of  the  modern 
school  of  Necessitarians,  and  an  advocate  of 
Erastianism.  His  works  are  very  numerous. 
Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Human  Xature  and  de  Corpore  Politico,  a  letter 
upon  liberty  and  necessity,  which  led  to  a  dis 
pute  with  Bishop  Bramhall  ;  Dccanu-nm  /'////- 
siologicum  ;  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  etc.  He  translated 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  the  work,  though 
popular  at  the  time,  is  never  read  now,  its 
style  being  bald  and  vulgar. 

Hody,  HUMPHREY,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  born  at  Oldcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  on 
Jan.  1st,  1659.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
became  M.A.  in  1682,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College  in  1684.  He  was  ap 
pointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  which  office  he  also  held  under  his 
successor,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in 
London,  and  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  in  1698,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  in  1704.  He  died  Jan.  20th,  17i)(i. 
Hody  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  works  again-t 
the  Nonjurors.  The  first  was  the  translation  of 
a  Greek  treatise,  supposed  to  have  been  by 
Nicephorus,  and  which  was  published  in  1691. 
Among  the  replies  to  this  was  A  Vindication 
of  the  Deprived  Bishops,  by  Dodwell.  Hody 
answered  his  opponents  in  the  following  year 
by  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant  by  Vncanonical 
Deprivation.  Hody  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Septuagint,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
,  etc. 


Hohenlohe-Waldenburg,    ALEXAN 

DER,  PRINCE  OF  [b.  1794,  d.  1849].—  A  priest 
of  the  Roman  Church  [1816],  of  desultory 
education  and  somewhat  eccentric  character. 
After  his  ordination  he  laboured  hard  and 
conscientiously  in  Bavaria,  and  falling  in 
with  a  peasant  who  professed  to  heal  the  sick 
by  faith  and  prayers,  the  prince-priest  also 
began  to  work  miraculous  cures.  He  made  an 
immense  sensation,  but  the  authorities  were 
incredulous,  and  the  Pope,  being  appealed  to 
by  him,  dared  not  recognise  the  miracles.  He 
retired  to  Hungary  and  was  made  bishop 
in  partibus  infidelium  in  1844,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1848.  His  alleged 
miraculous  powers  formed  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  after  his  death. 

Hohenstaufen.—  The  House  of  Swabia 
furnished  to  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire"  the 
powerful  line  of  emperors  which  succeeded  the 
House  of  FRANCONIA  [q.v.].  It  took  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen,  in  Swabia.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Fran- 
conian  line,  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  of 
Staufen,  aimed  to  succeed  him,  but  was 


by  Lothar  of  Saxony,  ami  this  rnct 
bring  supported  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria 
of  the  House  of  Guelph,  succeeded  in  reigning 
Under  Lothar,  German  influence  greatly  in 
creased,  the  fierce  Wends  were  converged  t< 
Christianity,  and  Brandenburg  was  added  tc 
the  Empire.  After  him  came  Conrad  III.,  oJ 
Hohenstaufen  [1138-52],  and  the  war  of  th< 
Welfs,  or  Guelphs,  and  Ghibellines  began, 
[GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES.]  After  Con rad. 
his  nephew  reigned,  Frederick  Barb.. 
[1152-90],  one  of  the  most  heroic  tiguiv.>  <.i 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  made  fierce  war  upon 
Northern  Italy,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the 
Imperial  power  there,  but  did  not  sin 
He  was  drowned  in  Asia  Minor  on  his  way  tc 
the  Third  Crusade.  Philip  of  Swal.ia  [1198- 
1208],  his  son,  was  succeeded  by  Otto  IV.  <.l 
Brunswick,  who  was  supported  again-t  the 
Hoheiistuufen  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  Fn •(!«•- 
ri<k  II  [1212-50],  also  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  was  a  prince  of  great  gifts,  but  pas 
sionate  and  headstrong.  The  war  betw.-.-n 
him  and  the  spiritual  powers  was  fiercer  than 
any  that  had  been  before,  and  it  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  House.  The  tragedy  of  the  re 
maining  members  of  the  family  is  a  sad  and 
touching  chapter  of  history.  After  the  fall 
of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  there  was  for 
a  while  anarchy  in  Germany.  It  was  ended 
by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
in  127:!,  under  entirely  altered  conditions. 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  the  Ger 
man  nobles  had  made  themselves  independent 
princes.  [HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  POPES.] 

Holiness.     [SANCTIFICATION.] 

Holy  Cross  Day.— A  black-letter  day 
in  the  Calendar,  Sept.  14th.     [CROSS.] 

Holy  Ghost.— The  Third  Person  in  the 
Trinity.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  declared  by  the 
Creeds  to  be  a  real  and  distinct  Person  in  the 
Godhead  ;  "the  Lord  (i.e.  Jehovah)  and  Givei 
of  life,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
gether  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  Who  spake 
by  the  Prophets."  He  is  that  Spirit  of  God 
which  "  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters" 
[Gen.  i.  2]  and  caused  them  to  bring  forth 
living  creatures.  It  is  His  office  to  sanctify  or 
make  us  holy.  The  Church  Catechism  says,  He 
"  KHiK-t'rfu'th  me  and  all  the  elect  peop. 
God,"  and  the  second  collect  for  Good  Friday, 
''by  whose  Spirit  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  is  governed  and  sanctified)'  When 
God  created  Adam,  He  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  but  Adam  sinned, 
and  then  it  needed  an  extraordinary  means 
to  carry  on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
w.ithin  sinful  men.  This  means  was  found 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  miracu 
lously  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Spirit  of  God  came 
to  us  through  the  Son  made  flesh,  the  Son 
sanctifying  our  sinful  flesh  by  bearing  that 
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flesh  without  sin  ;  dying  in  that  flesh  for  the 
expiation  of  our  sin ;  and  rising  again  in 
human  flesh,  restored  and  incorruptible,  and 
then  sending  to  us  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
[Rom.  viii.  3-5.]  At  Christ's  baptism  the 

;Holy  Spirit  .descended  as  a  dove,  proclaiming 
Him  the  Son  "  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased." 
Through  this  Holy  Spirit  Christ  offered  Him 
self  a  spotless  sacrifice  to  God.  [Heb.  ix.  14.] 
By  that  Spirit  lie  was  quickened  from  the 
grave  ;  and  after  Christ's  Ascension  came  the 

lHoly  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  in  life  and  power  on 
the  Apostles,  and  through  them  on  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  to  be  a  principle  of  life 
and  power  and  virtue  in  them  for  evermore. 
[TRINITY.] 

Holy  Office.     [INQUISITION.] 

Holy   Roman    Empire.  —  The  title 

given  to  the  Western  E7upire  which  was 
revived  by  Charlemagne  [CHARLES],  the 
first  adjective  being  given  to  differentiate 
it  from  the  ancient  Empire  under  the  heathen 
Caesars.  Thus  was  formed  a  go  verm  m  nt 
which  had  its  historical  basis  in  the  memories 
of  the  great  and  mighty  Empire  of  the  past, 
but  with  whi'-h  was  linked  the  expiv— ,-d 
devotion  to  the  invisible  and  Catholic  Church. 
This  Empire  la>ted,  though  with  strange  and 
vast  mollifications,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
'Napoleon  in  1N06.  We  can  but  indicate  here 
its  SUIT,  ssive  epochs.  The  mutual  relations  of 
the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  were  left  vaini-  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  and  probably,  had 
the  controversy  been  definitely  rai>ed  whether 
the  supreme  authority  lay  in  the  Crown  or 
the  Tiara,  opinion  would  at  once  have  been 
divided.  ( 'ireunistano  s  afterwardfl  brought 
the  question  to  the  front,  and  more  than  om 
most  hitter  struggle  resulted.  Under  the 
descendants  of  Charles,  known  as  the  Carol- 
ingians.  or  Karlings,  the  Empire  was  divided 
into  three  portions — the  East  or  German,  the 
West  or  Prankish,  and  the  Italian.  The 
Franks  became  permanently  separated,  and 
formed  a  new  and  powerful  monarchy.  Italy 
was  re-united  and  again  separated,  and  some 
of  the  fiercest  wars  of  the  Empire  arose  from 
the  endeavours  of  the  Emperors  to  conquer 
and  retain  the  Italian  States.  During  the 
brling  dynasty  in  Germany  there  was  a 
growth  of  the  powers  of  great  princes,  which 
became  /'<W</ //*///,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
disi nt.  --ration  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
France,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Karling  rule 
was  broken  into  a  number  of  independent 
States,  was  brought  by  succeeding  monarch* 
into  a  close  unity  ;  but  with  Germany  it  was 
altogether  the  opposite.  The  German  Karl- 
•ga  were  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  SAXON,  the 
FH\M,,MAN,  and  the  SWAHIAN  dynasties  [see 
mul<  ir « -ach] ,  and  all  the  while  thed'isintegration 
went  on.  The  Kmperors  and  Popes  were  often 
in  deadly  conflict.  [GuELPHsandGmBELLiNES.] 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  when  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  succeeded,  at  the  end  of 
EEL.- 17* 


the  thirteenth  century,  all  the  old  conditions 
were  changed.  The  Reformation  still  further 
overset  the  mediaeval  theory  of  the  Empire. 
The  dissolution  of  the  League  of  Smalkald 
seemed  to  lay  the  whole  country  prostrate 
before  Charles  V.,  but  suddenly  the  news 
came  that  North  Germany  was  in  revolt,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  Germany  was 
divided  into  two  strong  parties  which  no 
force  could  weld  into  one,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  no  longer  a  recognised  centre 
for  judicial  purposes.  And  thus  the  old 
Germanic  State  system  vanished  away.  The 
Emperor  sought  to  further  his  own  ends  by 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Protest 
ants  retaliated  by  making  alliance  with 
France.  The  dissensions  of  Germany  cul 
minated  in  the  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  [q.v.], 
and  the  Empire  declined  rapidly.  Large  ter- 
ritorie^  were  lost,  some  to  France,  some 
to  Sweden,  while  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were  declared  independent.  But  within  the 
Empire  also  the  States  had  won  a  far  larger 
independence  than  they  had  ever  had.  Tims 
the  Empire  grew  to  be  as  feeble  as  had  IM  en 
the  By/ant  ine  in  its  last  days,  until  at 
length  Napoleon  crumbled  it. 

Holy  Rood.— The  term  "rood"  [from  the 

Saxon  r»d'\  or  /W]  anciently  signified  a  cross. 
[For  Holy  Kood  Day,  see  CROSS.] 

Holy  Thursday.     [ASCENSION  DAY.] 

Holy  Water. — The  use  of  holy  water 
by  the  Koman  Catholics  probably  takes 
its  origin  from  the  ancient  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  hands,  which  was  an  ordin 
ance  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
heathen  a  natural  symbol  of  spiritual  purifica 
tion.  The  priests  exorcise  water  and  salt 
with  the  idea  that  all  (-nation  ha>  h,  i  n 
corrupted  by  the  Fall,  and  then  mix  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Holy  water  is 
placed  in  vessels  near  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  that  people  may  sprinkle  themselves 
on  entering  and  retiring.  It  is  used  at  almost 
every  ordinance. 

Holy  Week,  called  also  the  "  Groat 
Week,'  and  the  "  Indulgence  Week  "  (from 
the  great  absolution  at  Easter),  is  the  last 
week  in  Lent,  in  which  the  Church  commemor 
ates  Christ's  Death  and  Burial.  Its  observance 
is  of  very  early  date,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
English  Church  special  lessons,  epistles,  and 
gospels  are  appointed  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  are  taken  from  the  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  or  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  it.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
matins  «nd  lauds  sung  on  Wednesday,  Thurs 
day,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week  are  called 
TIMI;KI;  [q.v.],  because  of  the  extinction 
of  candles  during  the  singing  of  the  Benedic- 
tus.  The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  is  call-  d 
Maundy  Thursday,  a  rendering  of  the  old  name 
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Dies  Mandati,  which  commemorated  the  "new 
commandment,"  or  mandatum  given  by  our 
Lord  in  connection  with  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  the  Pope  to  wash  the  feet  of 
thirteen  poor  priests  on  this  day.  This  is 
accompanied  by  the  giving  of  alms,  which 
custom  is  carried  on  in  the  English  Church 
by  the  Queen's  "Maundy  Money."  Before 
the  sixth  century  there  used  to  be  an  evening 
Communion  on  "this  day  in  memory  of  the 
first  institution,  and  penitents  and  excommu 
nicated  persons  were  reconciled  in  preparation 
for  the  evening  Communion.  [GooD  FRIDAY.] 

Holzh.au.ser,  BARTHOLOMEW  [b.  in(ier- 
many,  1613]. — He  made  good  progress  in 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  University 
of  Ingolstadt.  In  1640  he  went  to  Salz 
burg,  where  he  formed  a  society  of  secular 
priests  called  after  him  linrtJtolumitfK.  The 
Elector  of  Mainz  invited  him  to  bring  his 
Order  into  his  diocese,  and  made  him  Dean  of 
Bingen,  near  Mainz,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1658.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  con 
firmed  the  constitution  of  this  Order  in  1680. 
One  peculiarity  of  it  was  that  the  brethren 
never  worked  singly,  but  always  in  pairs.  They 
spread  through  many  German  towns,  and 
also  in  Spain  and  Poland,  but  they  did  not 
last  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
had  under  them  three  sorts  of  houses ;  semin 
aries  for  the  instruction  of  young  priests ; 
houses  for  beneficed  and  other  priests;  and 
houses  for  aged  people  who  were  past  work. 

Homilies  [lit.  "intercourse"]. — A  very 
early  name  for  the  free  and  conversational 
discourses  by  the  bishop,  or,  less  frequently,  by 
his  presbyters,  for  the  instruction,  or  ex 
hortation,  of  the  faithful.  [See  also  SERMON.] 
From  one  cause  or  another  (e.g.  want  of  time 
for  preparation,  or  the  like)  the  practice  very 
soon  grew  up,  and  was  fully  recognised  by 
the  authorities,  of  delivering  the  already  pub 
lished  homilies  of  the  Fathers  instead  of 
freshly  written  or  extemporary  addresses, 
especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Gallican 
Church.  Hence  the  term  "  homily  "  in  Eng 
lish  has  gradually  come  almost  always  to 
signify  only  such  collections  of  discourses 
set  forth  under  authority  for  the  clergy's 
use.  At  the  Reformation  such  volumes  were 
promulgated  in  England,  one  in  1547  and 
the  other  in  1559,  and  the  Prayer  Book  rubric 
still  authorises  their  use.  Of  late  years  a  com 
mendable  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  practice  of  occasionally  reading  written 
sermons  for  young  or  over-worked  clergy, 
the  principal  impulse  in  this  direction  having 
been  given  by  an  express  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1884  to  this  effect. 

Homologonxnena  [i.e.  "those  which 
are  generally  accepted  "]. — An  expression  used 
by  Eusebius  in  distinction  from  ANTILEGOU- 
MEN.E  [q.v.]  [i.e.  "those  which  are  spoken 


against"],  and  applied  by  him  to  the  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  makes  the  homo 
logoumena  to  be  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  th< 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  Peter  and  1  John. 

HomOOtlsion.— A  Greek  term  translate* 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  "  Of  one  substance  with,' 
and  used  by  the  orthodox  in  the  Arian  eon 
troversy  to  express  the  essential  om-m-xx  o 
nature  (not  person)  that  ex  i  st  s  bet  ween  God  th< 
Father  and  God  the  Son.  This  very  sam> 
term  had  pivvii>u>ly  been  condemned  a 
t«  11  ling  to  support  the  identity  of  the  Firs 
and  Second  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity 
In  the  ante-Nicene  period  much  of  the  <UHi 
culty  arises  from  the  free  and  iiidiscriimnat 
use  of  the  two  phrases,  OUSIA  and  \\\  I-OSTASI 
[q.v.],  and  in  post-Nicene  times  from  tin 
very  attempts  that  were  made  at  a  clos 
logical  definition  of  so  subtle  a  point.  Ij 
process  of  time  a  compromise  was  sou -lit  t 
be  effected  by  the  proposal  to  substitute  th 
term  h(>nt<»'iiifi«in,  "  of  like  nature,"  and  eve 
homoion,  "like"  simply,  which  might  be» 
either  the  Catholic  or  th>  Arian  intt  ijuctatioi 
But  these  attempts  at  conciliation  only  me 
with  the  usual  reward  of  increased  strife  an 
bitterness.  [ARIAXISM.] 

Homoion.    [HoModusiON.] 

Homoiousion.     [HOMOOUSION.] 

Hone,  WILLIAM  [*.  1779,  d.  1842],  was  ai 
enterprising  printer,  author  of   some  ente^ 
taining  works,  which  are  still  valued,  n:.  Ti 
j:<'<r>i- 1 >it>/  Hunk,  } V m r  Book,  Table  Book.    Ur 
happily   he   professed    early   in    life   at  hoi 
opinions,  in  consequence  of  an  antipathy  i 
the   Bible,  brought  on,   as   he   declared,  I 
having  to  learn  by  heart  chapters  of  the  Bib? 
for  childish  faults.    On  one  occasion  he  thro 
the  volume  down-stairs,  exclaiming,  "  When 
am  my  own  master  I  will  never  open  you 
And  he  kept  his  word  for  thirty  years. 

He  came  to  London  early,  and  after  mar 
ups  and  downs  became  a  poor  bookseller.  I* 
first  came  prominently  before  the  world 
the  author  of  three  parodies  on  portions  of  tl 
Prayer  Book,  in  consequence  of  which  he  w 
indicted  for  blasphemy,  and  was  tried  und 
three  separate  indictments,  in  1817.  Thouj 
a  shy  and  timid  man,  he  defended  hims* 
witli  wonderful  skill  and  intrepidity  again 
the  legal  talent  employed  against  him,  ai 
against  the  hot  partisanship  of  two  judg( 
The  jury,  rightly  believing  that  the  prosec 
tion  was  solely  for  his  political  opinions,  a 
quitted  him,  and  Hone  from  that  tii 
suppressed  his  parodies,  in  spite  of  a  ve 
tempting  offer  of  money,  lost  he  should 
open  to  the  charge  of  ridiculing  ivligit 
One  day,  stopping  as  usual  at  an  old  boo 
stall,  he  took  up  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  Sen 
ture,  and  found  the  stories  of  the  "Apocrypl 
Gospels."  He  discovered  ilia  t  thoy  illustrat 
j  old  prints  in  his  possession,  and  he  ma 
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a  collection  of  them,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Apocryphal  New  Testa 
ment.  It  consists  of  certain  '•  Gospels,"  for 
geries  of  the  early  heretics,  such  as  "  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,"  and  of  the  epistles  of  Clement, 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas.  Again  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
his  atheism,  and  this  drove  him  to  break 
through  the  neglect  of  thirty  years,  and  to 
recommence  the  reading  of  the*  Bible.  The 
result  was  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  a 
-flood  of  light  burst  in  upon  him,"  and  he 
turned  away  from  his  atheism  for 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  told  that  his 
Apocryphal  New  Testament  had  done  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  by  showing  on  what 
good  ground  the  Church  had  proceeded  in 
framing  the  canon.  lie  replied  with  the 
humility  of  true  repentance,  "It  is  true,  but 
I  did  not  so  intend  it."  After  some  time  of 
study  and  prayer  lie  joined  th-  mn-iv^tt  j,  ,n 
of  the  Weigh-House  Chapel,  and  <.n  New 
I'.iy,  1835,  rcc.-iv.-d  the  Lord's  Supper 
there.  The  rest  of  his  lii'e  was  spent  in  quirt 
>work.  He  had  always  been,  and  continued 
•to  the  end,  a  poor  student,  bright  and 
ful  with  his  books,  and  apparently  unfit  for 
any  other  occupation.  But  his  doubt-  were 
it  an  end,  and  his  last  days  wer--  j 
ind  happy  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
quietly  at  Tottenham,  witli  \  ;,m  of 

his  humble  but  unfailing  hope  in  th.  propitia 
tion  of  Christ. 

Honorary  Canons.    [CANONS,  HONOR 
ARY.] 

Honoring.    [POPES.] 

Honorins. — A  Roman  monk,  nominated 
•\rchhishop  of  Canterbury  by  l'..p.-  Gregory 
at,  and  consecrated  at  Lincoln  by 
Paulinus,  Archbishop  of  York,  ,\.i».  r.uf. 
>n  this  occasion  it  was  arran^-d  that  upon 
•he  death  of  the  Archbishop,  either  «.f  r.-ni- 
erbury  or  of  York,  the  surviving  prelate 
"hould  be  authorised  to  consecrate  the  M-  tn>- 
tolitan  of  the  other  See,  that  so,  for  the 
'uture,  the  futi-ue  of  travelling  to  Rome 
night  be  prevented.  Honorius  conseerated 
°elix,  a  Burgundian,  as  Bishop  of  th 
Angles.  Archbishop  Honorius  was  the  first 
vho  divided  hi*  province  into  parishes,  the 
•are  of  which  he  committed  to  priests  or 
lergy  of  the  second  Order.  He  died  about 
he  year  653. 

Hood. — The  hood  as  worn  in  England  is 

>artly  derived  from  the  monastic  caputimn, 

nd   partly    from    the    AMICE    [q.v.].      It  is 

i  ornament   of  silk    or  stuff   worn   by  the 

Taduates     of     universities    to     mark  "their 

'  egrees.     It  was  formerly,  as  the  name  im- 

ittaehed  to   the  cope   or   some    other 

estment,  and  could  be  drawn  over  the  head 

|»  case  of  rain  or  cold.     In  the  universities 

he  hoods  of  the  graduates  were  made  to 


signify  their  degrees  by  varying  the  colours 
and  materials. 

The  following  are  the  theological  and 
learned  hoods  of  the  principal  Universities:  — 

B.A.—  Black  stuff  trimmed  with  (Oxford,  Cam 
bridge,  Durham,  Dublin)  white  fur  ;  (Lampcta-) 
white  fur  with  black  spots. 

M.A.—  Black  silk,  liiied  with  silk  ;  (Oxford)  crim 
son  ;  (Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh)  white- 
(London)  russet  brown;  (Dublin)  dark  blue;  (St. 
Andrews  and  UloMOW  r.-.l. 


. 

B.D.—  Black  silk  lined  with  (Oxford, 
Dnbhn,    and  Durham)    glossy  black    silk;   (St.  A,,- 
s)   violet  purple  silk  lined   with   white  satin- 
(Bd\ntn*yk)  black,  lined  with  purple  silk,  bordered 
with   white  fur;    (Gla».joir)    black    silk,    bordered 
with  velvet,  lined  with  red  silk  ;  (Lampeter) 
of  puce  silk. 

D.D.—  Scarlet  cloth  lined    with    (Oxford) 
silk;   (fnml,,  ,<{„)  pmk  silk;   (7>uMin)  scarlet  cloth. 
lined   with    black    silk;    (/•;  linl.itrgh)    black,   lined 
with  purple  silk  ,re)  violet  cloth,  line»l 

with  white  satin  ;  (Durham)  scarlet  cashmere,  line<l 
with  purple  silk;  ((ila»gov)  black  velvet,  lin.-d  with 
red  purple  silk;  (Aberdeen)  purple  cloth,  liued  with 
white  silk. 

D.C.L.-(0*/r>rd)  scarlet'  cloth,  line.!  with  pink 
silk;  (/>Ki-/i'//n)  as  D.I).,  only  lined  with  white  silk. 

LL.D.—  (i  ,l  itnii  in)  scarlet  cloth,  lined 

with  pink  silk;  (London)    lining  of  Mne   silk 
Andrews)   lining   of  white  satin;    (<il,  >*.,„„•)    black 
velvet,  lined  with  Venetian  red  silk;  (Edinburgh) 
black  clotb,  lined  with  blue  silk. 

Th»-  theological  colleges  have  also  assimi.-d 
distinctive  hoods,  some  apparently  of  their 
own  motion,  others  by  assignment  from  the 
Bishops. 

Hy  the.  fifty-eighth  canon  it  is  stated  that 
every  mini-t.T  >a\  in-  the  public  prayers  or 
ministering  the  sacraments  or  other  rites  of 
the  Church,  it'  a  graduate,  shall  wear  upon  his 
surplice  at  such  times  such  hood  as  by  the 
order  of  the  university  is  agreeable  to  his 
degree. 

Hood,  E.  PAXTON,  an  eminent  Conirrega- 
tiontl  inini>ti-r,  began  his  ministerial  life  in 
1N.V2  at  North  Nil.  ley,  Gloucestershire,  sup 
porting  himself  (for  his  congregation  wa- 
v.ry  poor)  by  lecturing  and  authorship.  His 
Lamps  of  the  Tnnple  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  1855  he  was  invited  to 
the  pastorate  of  (  Word  Koad.  Hani-bury,  and 
subsequently  he  had  a  brief  ministry  at 
.Mam  -heater,  and  also  at  Brighton,  last  of 
all  settling  at  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  in  the 
City.  On  Sunday,  June  7th,  is.s:,,  he  took 
leave  of  his  congregation,  preaching  from  tin- 
text,  "Ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow."  ami 
next  day  started  for  the  Continent  in  seart  h 
of  rest,  but  on  the  following  Friday  he  died 
in  Swit/erland. 

Hook,  WALTER  FARQUHAK.  Dean  of 
Chichester,  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1798. 
his  father  being  Dean  there.  The  brilliant 
but  unprincipled  journalist,  Theodore  Hook, 
was  his  father's  brother.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  became  a  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  1821, 
and  was  at  his  father's  church  of  Whipping- 
ham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  till  1825,  when  he 
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became  Lecturer  to  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  George 
IV.,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  under 
William  IV.  and  her  present  Majesty.  He 
remained  at  St.  Philip's  for  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Coventry,  becoming  vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity.  Ten  years  after  he  was  pro 
moted  to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds.  He  at  once 
began  to  rebuild  the  parish  church  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  in  1841  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  him  to  sub-divide  the 
parish.  In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he 
built  twenty-one  churches,  increased  the 
number  of  clergy  from  twenty-five  to  seventy, 
and  displayed  a  "like  vigour  of  organisation  in 
every  direction.  In  1838  he  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Queen  from  the  text 
"Hear  the  Church,"  which  passed  through 
twenty-eight  editions,  but  which  is  said  to 
have  given  great  offence  to  her  Majesty,  as  it 
argued  that  the  power  to  minister  in  h<>l\ 
things  came  from  God,  and  not  from  the 
State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Deanery  of  Chic-lust «r.  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  in  October,  187-">. 
In  views  he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  t lu 
cid  school.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
many  of  his  books  are  forgotten,  but  there 
are  some  that  will  live — his  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  Church  Dictionary,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  Augustine  to 
Jttxon,  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church  Services. 

Hooker,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  valued  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Heavitree,  near 
Exeter,  according  to  Walton  in  1553,  but 
according  to  Wood  about  Easter-tide,  1554. 
His  parents  were  not  rich,  and  he  was 
destined  for  a  trade;  but  his  schoolmaster 
discerned  more  than  ordinary  talent  in  the 
boy,  and  his  uncle,  John  Hooker,  then 
Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
got  him  admitted  in  1567  to  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  settled  on  him  a 
pension,  which,  with  a  subsidy  from  his 
uncle,  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably.  In 
1571  he  lost  both  his  patron,  Bishop  Jewell, 
and  his  pension ;  but  two  other  friends  were 
raised  up  for  him  in  Dr.  Cole,  the  President 
of  his  college,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  sent  his  son  Edwin  to  him  as  a 
pupil  at  Oxford.  In  1577  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college,  and  two  years  later 
Deputy  Professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1581  he 
was  ordained,  and  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross.  The  next  year  he  made  an 
imprudent  marriage  with  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Churchman,  with  whom  he 
lodged  on  first  coming  to  London  ;  Wood 
says  "she  was  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and 
withal  a  mere  Xantippe."  His  marriage 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  Fellowship,  and  he 
in aintaiued  himself  as  well  as  he  could  till 
tiif  end  of  1584,  when  he  \vus  presented  to  the 


rectory  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Bucking 
hamshire.  The  way  in  which  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  ordering  of  his  wife  was  both 
amusing  and  pathetic.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  had  no  will  of  his  own,  either  in  the 
choice  of  a  spouse  or  in  the  management  of 
his  household.  He  tended  the  sheep  in  his 
paddock  whilst  his  servant  dined  or  helped 
his  wife  in  household  duties,  or  he  diligently 
rocked  his  little  one's  cradle  at  her  bidding 
when  his  friends  desired  his  company  to 
enter  into  philosophical  disputations. 

Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
good  man's  meekness  and  patience  were 
natural  to  him.  They  seem  rather  to  liavi 
been  acquired  by  a  hard  struggle  with  a 
ivally  impetuous  disposition.  He  was  cer 
tainly  not  as  childishly  ignorant  of  humar 
nature  and  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  a: 
his  biographers  appear  to  have  imagined  him 
Judging  from  his  works,  he  must  have  beer 
quick  to  observe  and  shrewd  to  judge 
although  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  t< 
have  one  character  as  an  author,  and  an 
as  a  man  of  the  world. 

At  Drayton-Beauchamp  he  was  visited  b; 
his  old  pupil,  Edwin  Sandys,  who  representec 
Hooker's  poverty  to  his  father,  now  becom- 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  through  his  intluenc 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Temple  in  1585 
At  this  time  Walter  Travers  was  Afternoo) 
Lecturer  at  the  Temple,  and  he  haviiig  bee 
ordained  by  the  Pre.-bytery  at  Antwerp,  wu 
warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  divinity  ;  thi 
he  wanted  to  introduce  into  the  Temple,  an 
it  brought  him  into  frequent  collision  wit 
Hooker,  whom  he  often  opposed  in  his  sei' 
mons,  and  who  naturally  retaliated,  so  th<r 
it  was  said,  "  The  forenoon  sermon  sj>.-tk 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva, 
1  Archbishop Whitgift  at  length  caused  T. 

to  be  silenced  by  the  High  Commission.  H 
I  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  without  effec 
and  then  brought  the  matter  before  tl 
'  public.  Hooker  published  an  answer,  whic 
wafl  inscribed  to  the  Archbishop,  and  procure 
him  as  much  reverence  and  respect  from  son 
as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from  others.  ] 
order,  therefore,  to  undeceive  and  win  the 
latter,  he  entered  upon  his  famous  work,  T 
Lawt  of  Xcr/csitistical  Polity,  and  laid  tl 
foundation  and  plan  of  it  while  he  was 
the  Temple.  But  he  found  this  no  fit  pla 
to  carry  out  his  design,  and  he  therefore  e 
treated  the  Archbishop  to  remove  him  to  sor 
quieter  post.  In  1591  he  was  presented 
the  living  of  Boscombc,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
the  sam>-  year  made  Prebendary  of  Nethf 
haven,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  also  Su 
Dean.  While  at  Boscombe  he  finished  fo 
books,  which  were  printed  in  1594.  In  15 
Queen  Elizabeth  presented  him  to  the  recto 
of  Bishopsbourne,  near  Canterbury,  where 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  the  i 
nocency  and  sanctity  of  his  life  were  so  i 
markable  that  many  turned  out  of  their  ro 
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3  see  him ;  he  lived  a  life  of  study,  attending 
iligently  to  his  duties  as  parish  priest.  He 
ied  in  1600,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Ie  published  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great 
rork  in  1597.  The  remaining  three  did  not  ap- 
ear  till  after  his  death.  These  are  thought  to 
e  imperfect,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
uthenticity. 

His  writings  are  characterised  by  a  "  quiet 
nd  sustained  majesty  of  style ;  and  more, 
•erhaps,  than  all,  by  the  deep  awe  with  which 
acred  things  are  approached."  He  introduces 
apid  historical  sketches  into  the  body  of  his 
rgumont,  the  manipulation  of  which  he 
s  with  great  skill,  and  his  earlier 
.-ritings  are  not  wanting  in  a  humorous 
luyf ulness  that  bespeaks  the  kindliness  of 
is  nature  as  well  as  the  wit  of  the  controver- 
iulist.  Judicious  is  indeed  the  term  by  which 
is  works  and  himself  may  be  best  described, 
irought  up  in  a  Puritan  atmosphere,  and 
Iways  inspired  with  a  sincere  dread  of  what 
o  regarded  as  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  could  not 
lind  himself  to  the  mistakes  of  Puritanism, 
or  undervalue  the  Catholic  opinions  and 
>ractices  which  were  associated  with  Roman- 
^m.  Hi>  r«- fused  to  throw  away  the  true 
ict.-il  of  Catholicism  because  it  had  been 
lingled  with  the  alloy  of  superstition,  nor 
id  he  allow  his  prejudices  to  overcome  his 
ense  of  what  was  right. 
His  I. iff  by  Walton  is  one  of  the  English 
At  Bishopsbourne  is  still  shown  the 
tudy  in  which  he  died,  and  round  the  ganl«  n 
f  the  beautiful  parsonage  is  a  yew  hedge 
••hich  he  is  said  to  have  planted.  In  the 
egister  he  is  called,  according  to  the  custom 
f  that  time,  "  Master  Richard  Hooker."  A 
nemorial  to  him  was  set  up  a  few  yeai 
i\  which  occasion  Dean  Stanley  preached  one 
f  his  happiest  sermons. 

Hooper,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
•f  the  martyrs  in  Qu.-eii  Mary's  ivi-n, 
vas  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495,  and 
illicit ed  at  Oxford.  Here  he  was  converted 
o  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  in  1540,  being 
a  danger  of  apprehension  on  this  account, 
ie  fled  in  disguise  first  to  Ireland  and  th. nee 
o  Switzerland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
vith  I'ullinger,  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
'winglius.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
e  returned  to  England  in  1547,  and  in  1550 
as  elected  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  for  some 
ime  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
nd  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
onsecrate  him,  as  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
stablished  ritual,  and  he  was  even  sent  to  the 
(1leet  for  denouncing  those  who  used  vestments 
s  "superstitious."  But  at  length,  on  the 
'arl  of  Warwick's  intercession  with  Cranmer, 
nd  the  King's  desiring  him  to  dispense  with 
hose  matters  as  ceremonies,  he  yielded,  the  con- 
?cration  took  place,  and  he  was  settled  in  his 
•ee.  In  1552  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  was 
iven  him  m  coniincntiiun,  its  Bishop,  Heath, 


being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet.  He  preached 
often,  visited  his  diocese,  was  hospitable  to 
the  poor,  and  much  beloved.  As  soon  as  Mary 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  sent  for  to  London 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained 
some  months,  was  at  length  examined  several 
times,  and  called  on  to  recant  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  clerical  marriage  and  of  divorce, 
and  against  the  Mass.  lief  using  to  do  so, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  ac 
cordingly  conducted  back  to  Gloucester, 
where  he  suffered  with  great  courage,  on 
Feb.  9th,  1555.  His  works  have  been  pub 
lished  both  by  the  Parker  Society  and  also 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Hopkins,  JOHN  HKXKY,  D.D.  [b.  1792, 
(I.  1868],  Bishop  of  Vermont,  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  zealous  High  Churchinan. 
and  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  American 
<  'hurch,  as  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  of  the  Low 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  /,'/////</> «,«  of 
Mihn  rs  "  End  iif  CUH //v//v /•.>•//,"  letter-;  written 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Balti 
more.  It  is  a  work  not  known  in  England 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  it  has  great 
UK  lit.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  the  presiding 
HMiop  of  the  American  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  which  met  at 
I.amb.-th  in  1867,  and  he"  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  discussions. 

Home,  GKOIUJE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nor 
wich  [/'.  at  Otham,  m-ar  Maidstone,  1731  ;  d. 
17'.('Jj. — He  gained  a  scholarship  at  rniversity 
Coll.--.',  Mxt'i.nl.  took  his  15. A.  in  174!),  and  in 
the  following  year  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Hag- 
<lalen  College.  He  took  his  M.A.  in  1752, 
and  was  ordained  the  next  year.  He  had 
i:nat  powers  of  preaching,  being  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  his  sermons  are  still  largely 
read.  In  1758  he  was  made  Junior  Proctor  of 
tin-  University,  in  1768  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  1771  Chaplain  -  in  -  Ordinary  to  the 
Kiiiir,  1776  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
1781  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1791  Bishop  of  Nor 
wich.  In  1760  he  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Kennicott  on  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  the  latter  wished  to  collate  with  a 
view  to  a  new  English  version.  Home  opposed 
this  on  the  ground  that  sceptics  and  heretics, 
who  were  ever  busy  in  rinding  imaginary 
enrruptions  in  the  Text  of  Scripture,  would  be 
y«  t  more  emboldened  to  cavil  and  criticise. 
Home  belonged  to  the  sect  of  theHrTCHiNsos- 
IAXS  [q.v.].  In  1776  he  published  a  ('ininin-ntnrtj 
an  the  /W///.S.  a  work  which  had  been  under 
his  consideration  for  twenty  years.  His  plan 
was  to  give— [1]  An  analysis  of  the  Psalm,  by 
way  of  argument ;  [2]  a  paraphrase  on  each 
verse  ;  [3J  the  substance  digested  into  a 
prayer.  The  style  is  accomplished,  and 
shows  great  vigour  of  mind.  His  Letters  on 
J >' till* lit)/  were  written  to  confute  David 
Hume.  His  Works  were  edited  and  his  Life 
written  by  Jones  of  Nayland. 
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Home,  THOMAS  HARTWELL,  D.D.  [1780- 

1  si  ;•_>],  received  his  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  then  became  a  barrister's  clerk. 
He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1819,  and  for  several 
years  was  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British 
.Museum.  By  Archbishop  HowL-y  he  was  or 
dained,  and  became  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1831,  and  two  years  later  Hector  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King-  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
in  Lombard  Street.  His  literary  talent  was 
great,  and  he  is  to  be  specially  remembered 
as  the  author  of  An  Introduction  t<>  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  f/tc  ll»hi  Scriptures, 
a  very  valuable  work,  which  helped  greatly 
to  further  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  day, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  such  works 
a.s  Kitto's  and  Smith's  ('>icl«pn'<li<ix,  and  the 
Biblical  works  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  Bibllo- 
l  Apptndis  is  particularly  useful. 


Horsley,  SAMUEL,  an  English  bishop, 
was  born  in  London  in  1733,  and  educatfd 
at  Westminster,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge.  In  1758  he  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Newington  Butts,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  to  the  rectory,  which  he  held,  to 
gether  with  other  preferments,  for  thirty-four 
years.  In  1767  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  body  he  was  made 
secretary  in  1773.  He  wrote  many  scientific 
books,  and  brought  out,  in  1776,  a  complete 
edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  started  a  contro 
versy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  attacking  his  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  renewed 
the  contest  in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1783. 
Dr.  Priestley  replied,  which  led  to  a  rejoinder 
from  Dr.  Horsley,  in  Seventeen  Letters  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  gained  for  him  a  great  repu 
tation.  He  was  presented  with  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1788  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  was  ^translated  to 
Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  St.  Asaph  in  1803. 
He  died  in  1806.  He  was  reckoned  the  most 
brilliant  preacher  of  his  day.  Dr.  Houghton 
describes  a  remarkable  scene,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  on  the  30th  of  January 
("  King  Charles  the  Martyr"),  1793,  nine 
days  alter  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  which, 
after  an  impassioned  description  of  the  scenes 
through  which  that  hapless  King  had  passed, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  his  own  country  had 
set  the  frightful  example,  and  the  whole  con 
gregation  sprang  to  their  feet  in  uncontroll 
able  emotion. 

Among  his  religious  works  we  may  mention 
a  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Psalms  Translated 
from  the.  Hebrew,  Biblical  Criticism  of  Fourteen 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
several  sermons. 

Hosanna.  —  A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
"  Save  now,"  or  "  Save,  I  beseech  thee." 
The  Jews  call  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
*'  Hosanna  Rabba,"  or  the  "  Great  Hosanna," 
because  they  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  the 


sins  of  the  people  on  that  day.     The  wiilo 
branches  used  at  the  feast  are  also  so  named. 

Hospital. — A  place  where  the  poor  are  ei 
tertained  and  supported.  In  the  earliest  agt 
of  Christianity  the  bishop  had  the  care  of  a 
the  poor,  and  directed  the  provision  for  tl 
widows,  strangers,  orphans,  and  the  sic! 
Afterwards,  when  the  Church  had  settle 
revenues,  a  fourth  part  was  assigned  to  tl 
poor,  and  houses,  now  called  hospitals,  wei 
built  on  purpose  to  receive  them.  Priests  ac 
deacons  had  the  management  of  the  esta* 
and  the  government  of  the  place,  but  had 
render  an  an-omit  of  their  trust  to  their  bi>ho 
The  founders  of  some  of  these  hospitals  ga' 
the  government  of  tln-m  to  monks  and  nun 
and  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction 
their  bishops,  and  thus,  as  the  force  of  religu 
decayed,  and  discipline  was  relaxed,  s..im> 
the  clergy  who  had  the  government  of  the 
hospitals  converted  them  into  benefit  ),  If 
dered  no  account  to  their  diocesan,  and  ke 
the  greater  part  of  the  income  for  their  ov 
use,  so  that  the  design  of  the  founders  w 

•  •d.      For   this    reason   the  Council 
Yienne  forbade  the  giving  of  hospitals   und 
the  title  of  benefices  to  secular  clerks,  av» 
d  that  the  management  of  them  shou 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  trustworthy  layme 
who  should  be  bound  to  render  an  account 
their  respective  Ordinaries  ;   but  theiv  was 
clause  protecting  the  rights  of  the  milita 
Orders  and  other  hospitallers.     This   deer 
was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  first  complete  hospital  of  which  w.-h» 
was  built  by  Basil  the  Great,  near  C&san- 
mostly  for  lepers.  St.  Chrysostom  also  spe 
much  on  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital 
Constantinople,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  t  ' 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  was  an  c 
gaiiised  system  for  providing  for  the  po< 
One  of  the  so-called  Arabic  canons  of  N  ic; 
provides  that  the  bishop,  by  virtue  of  1 
office,  shall  institute  hospitals.  Paulinus 
Nola  founded  a  hospital,  and  St.  Jerome  bu 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  strang< 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Fabiola  w; 
according  to  him,  the  founder  of  the  fi: 
hospital  in  Home.  Hospitals  existed  in  G£ 
at  the  time  of  St.  Remi,  i.e.  the  fifth  centui 
The  establishment  of  many  of  the  hospit; 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  was  d 
to  the  Irish  missionaries,  who  for  this  reae 
were  called  Hospitalia  Scotorum  (Scoti  meani 
at  this  time  the  Irish) ;  they  were  usua 
closely  connected  with  the  monasteries. 

Hospitaller.     [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 

Host  [Lat.  hostia,  "a  victim"]. — The  bre 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  t 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  unleavenc 
thin,  and  of  circular  form,  and  has  certe 
mystic  signs  imprinted  on  it. 

Hot  Cross  Buns.— Buns  with  the  figt 
of  the  cross  impressed  upon  them,  commor 
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used  in  England  for  breakfast  on  Good  Friday. 
These  buns  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
aeclesiastical  Eulogiae,  or  consecrated  bread, 
formerly  bestowed  as  a  token  of  amity,  or 
sent  to  those  who  were  hindered  from  re 
ceiving  the  Host,  and  which  were  marked  with 
i  cross. 

Hours,  CANONICAL.    [CANONICAL  HOURS.] 

Housel. — An  old  Sa±on  name  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Howe,  JOHN  [b.  1630,  d.  1705].— He  was 
born  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire. 
His  father  had  been  instituted  to  this  parish 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  but  was  afterwards 
thrust  out  by  him  for  siding  with  the  Puritans, 
and  lied  to  Ireland,  taking  his  son  with 
him.  Being  driven  thence  by  the  Iri>h  Ke- 
bellion,  they  returned  to  England  and  settled 
at  Lancaster,  where  young  Howe  received  his 
early  education.  He  thru  went  to  Christ's 
ColU'ge,  Cambridge,  and  having  tukm  his 
B.A.,  removed  to  Brasenose,  Oxford.  Hr 
then  became  Fellow  of  Ma-dalen  College 
while  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was 
lit.  11«  was  ordained  at  Win  wick  by 
Charles  Herle,  in  the  days  of  the  Presby 
terian  dominancy.  In  1652  he  was  called  to 
minister  at  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
His  biographer,  Edmund  Calamy,  goes  at 
length  into  the  description  of  the  services  he 
•would  hold,  one  after  another,  without  any 
help,  on  the  public  fast  days,  "  a  sort  of  ser 
vice  that  few  would  have  gone  through  with 
out  inexpressible  weariness  to  themselves  and 
their  auditories."  While  on  a  vi>it  to  London, 
Howe  went  one  day  as  a  hearer  to  Whitehall 
Chapel;  Cromwell,  whose  eyes  were  every 
where,  first  noticed  him  on  account  of  his 
country  dress,  and  then  discerning  something 
more  than  ordinary  in  his  face,  sent  a  mes 
senger  desiring  him  to  remain  and  speak  with 
him  after  the  service.  Cromwell  then  desired 
him  to  preach  before  him  the  following  Sun 
day  ;  Howe  pleaded  as  an  excuse  the  incon 
venience  which  his  absence  would  occasion  his 
people  ;  but  Cromwell  would  take  no  denial, 
and  after  hearing  him  preach  three  or  four 
sermons,  insisted,  much  against  Howe's  incli 
nation,  that  he  should  become  his  domestic 
chaplain.  He  was  also  made  Lecturer  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  man  who  was  in  an  eminent 
public  station  in  those  critical  times,  and  who 
was  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
secrets  as  he,  who  was  so  free  from  censure  in 
the  changes  which  afterwards  succeeded.  He 
was  very  generous  towards  those  whose  religious 
'opinions  differed  from  his  own,  especially  to 
wards  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller. 
At  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  Torrington, 
but  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  to  give 
up  his  post.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  pressed 
him  to  be  re-ordained,  but  he  would  not.  In 


1671  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Massereene  in  Ireland,  where  his  great  learning 
and  Christian  temper  procured  him  the  friend 
ship  of  the  Bishop  of  Antrim,  who  allowed  him 
to  preach,  without  demanding  any  conformity, 
in  the  Public  church  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  1675  he  was  called  to  minister  to  a  Dis 
senting  congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London. 
In  1685  the  prospects  of  the  Dissenters  being 
most  gloomy,  Howe  accepted  an  invitation  to 
travel  with  Lord  Wharton,  and  after  a  time 
he  settled  himself  with  his  family  in  Utrecht ; 
here  he  was  visited  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  after 
wards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  several  interviews  with  Wil 
liam,  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1687  he  was 
induced  by  the  "Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Con 
science"  to  return  to  England,  and  at  the  Revo 
lution  in  the  following  year,  lie,  with  other 
Dissenting  ministers,  brought  an  address  to 
the  Throne,  which  was  most  graciously  re 
ceived.  Howe  took  warm  interest  in  the 
debates  which  arose  among  the  Dissenting 
ministers  after  the  Revolution,  especially  in  the 
controversies  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  about  Occasional  Conformity.  He  died 
April  2nd,  170"),  and  was  buried  in  Allhallows 
Church.  P. read  Street.  His  published  works 
are  very  numerous;  the  greatest  is  The  Good 
Matt  tin  /.in,,;/  '/',  ,,,/•'>  •>/'  <;<,<l.  His  Life  was 
\\iitten  and  his  Complete  Works  published  in 
17'Ji  by  Calamy. 

Howley,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [//.  IT*)"),  d.  1848],  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Kopley,  Hants,  was  educated  at  Win 
chester  and  Ox  for.  I.  He  became  Ki-giuB  Pro 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  in  1809,  and  in 
1813  Bishop  of  London,  Next  year  he  pub- 
li>hed  his  first  charge,  in  which  he  spoke 
Strongly  against  the  Unitarians,  and  was 
angrily  answered  by  Belsham,  who  accused 
him  of  "  enforcing  the  slavish  doctrines  of 
Popery  rather  than  the  free  and  inquiring 
spirit  of  Protestantism."  His  reply  was  calm 
and  moderate,  and  the  more  telling  on  that 
account.  "  The  first  duty  of  a  Christian,"  he 
said,  "  is  toapproach  theoracles  of  Divine  truth 
with  humble  docility,  with  prostration  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will."  In  1828  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Primacy,  and 
proved  his  independence  by  opposing  the  Duke 
on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  after 
wards  opposed  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
was  a  faltering  and  hesitating  speaker,  and, 
moreover,  wrote  very  little,  yet  his  primacy 
was  an  important  one.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and,  moreover,  a  good  administrator, 
and  is  said  to  have  largely  influenced  the 
Court  against  lax  notions  of  Sunday  ob 
servance.  He  was  most  careful  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  the  outward 
signs  of  it,  and  exercised  a  hospitality  which 
probably  has  never  been  surpassed.  Like 
the  munificent  prelates  of  old,  he  was  a 
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great  builder.  His  palaces  at  Fulham,  Lam 
beth,  and  Addington  were  enlarged  by 
him,  and  great  portions  rebuilt;  so  were 
several  parish  churches.  But  better  even 
than  these  things  was  his  method  of  distri 
buting  the  vast  patronage  which  then 
belonged  to  his  See.  He  surrounded  him 
self  in  a  way  that  few  of  his  predecessors 
had  done  with  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
theologians,  men  like  Hugh  J.  Hose,  John 
Lonsdale,  Drs.  Mill  and  Molesworth,  Hart- 
well  Home.  Though  a  strong  Conservative, 
he  co-operated  with  the  Whig  Government  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis 
sion.  In  his  primacy  the  Oxford  movement 
began,  and  all  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  were 
published ;  he  watched  the  progress  of  the 
movement  keenly,  and  one  of  his  chaplains, 
Rose,  was  one  of  the  early  writers.  But  his 
calm  judgment  co-operated  with  the  timidity 
engendered  by  age,  and  he  took  little  part  in 
the  controversies  which  arose.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  however,  he  issued  a  pastoral 
intended  as  an  Eirenicon. 

Howson,  JOHX  SAUL,  Dean  of  Chester 
[J.  1816,  d.  1886].  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
double  first-class  as  B.A.  in  1837;  M.A. 
in  1841,  and  D.D.  in  1861.  He  took  Orders 
in  1845,  and  in  1849  became  Principal  of  the 
Liverpool  College.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Wisbech,  and  in  the  following  year 
Dean  of  Chester,  which  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
among  them  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid, 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
VV.  J.  Conybeare  ;  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862  ; 
Scents  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul;  Metaphors 
of  St.  Paul;  Companions  of  St.  Paul,  etc.  He 
edited  the  Hora  Paulina,  and  was  a  contributor 
to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  The 
Speaker's  Commentary.  One  of  his  best  books 
came  out  the  very  week  of  his  death,  a  work 
on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  But  prob 
ably  the  work  for  which  he  will  be  most 
remembered  hereafter  will  be  his  energetic 
and  successful  exertions  in  establishing  the 
Order  of  Deaconesses  in  England.  [DEA 
CONESSES.] 

Hubert,  ST.,  made  Bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht  in  708,  transferred  the  See  to  Liege  in 
721.  He  afterwards  went  as  a  missionary 
into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he  made 
many  converts.  He  died  in  727.  In  the 
eleventh  century  prayers  were  particularly 
addressed  to  St.  Hubert  against  madness. 
He  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  3rd.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  say  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
a  great  passion  for  hunting,  which  caused  him 
to  neglect  Divine  Service,  and  that  he  was  con 
verted  by  the  appearance  in  the  forest  of  a 
stag  bearing  a  crucifix  between  his  horns,  and 
warning  him  to  escape  eternal  damnation. 

Hubert  Pitz- Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1193—1207,  was  born  at 


West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  His  first  considerable  preferment 
was  the  Deanery  of  York,  from  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury  in 
the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  who  took  him 
with  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  made  him  his 
executor,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  cam 
paign.  The  King  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  Queen  Anne  procured  the 
election  of  Hubert  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard  Fitz- 
Jocelyn,  and  Hubert,  in  return,  raised  130,000 
marks  for  the  King'sransom,  upon  the  payment 
of  which  King  Richard  returned  to  England. 
In  1194,  Hubert  being  furnished  with  legatine 
power,  had  the  whole  adminstration,  both  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  in  his  hands ; 
for,  besides  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  Never  (as  the  old  historians  re 
port)  have  these  posts  been  better  filled  than 
by  Hubert  Fitz- Walter,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
capacity,  temper,  and  piety,  and  knew  how  to 
please  the  King  without  disobliging  the 
people.  He  was  likewise  sufficiently  furnished 
with  spirit  to  terrify  evil  men,  and  to  crush 
faction  and  sedition.  His  suppression  of  the 
riots  raised  by  Longbeard  was  an  evidence  of 
his  ability  ;  another  was  shown  in  his  dis 
covering  and  defeating  the  conspiracy  of 
Earl  John  against  his  brother  Richard. 
Upon  King  John's  coming  to  the  throne, 
Hubert  was  at  first  under  disfavour,  but  after 
wards,  prrrriving  that  he  had  great  occasion 
for  Hubert's  advice  and  interest,  John  ad 
mitted  him  to  favour,  and  put  the  administra 
tion  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands  at  his 
going  into  Normandy.  Hubert  died  at  his 
manor  of  Teynham  in  1207. 

Hugh,  ST.  [b.  1140,  d.  1200],  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  bom  at  Avalon,  near 
Grenoble,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  a 
priory  of  Regular  Canons.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  some 
years  later  entered  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  at 
Grenoble,  and  here,  after  ten  years'  labour  as 
a  Carthusian  monk,  he  gained  the  high  office 
of  Procurator.  Henry  II.  of  England,  who 
was  founding  a  monastery  at  Witham,  in 
Somersetshire  (the  first  Carthusian  convent  in 
this  country),  having  heard  of  the  fame  oi 
Hugh,  with  difficulty  induced  him  to  come 
over  and  become  its  Prior.  In  1186,  sorelj 
against  his  will,  he  was  made  Bishop  ol 
Lincoln,  and  he  then  set  himself  with  great 
earnestness  and  energy  to  the  duties  of  hu 
station.  The  year  before  his  consocratior 
Lincoln  Cathedral  had  been  destroyed  by  ar 
earthquake,  and  Hugh  rebuilt  a  great  part  o: 
it.  There  was  never  a  more  zealous  and  in 
defatigable  prelate ;  he  is  famous  for  his  holi 
ness,  ability,  and  munificence.  He  died  ir 
London,  and  was  buried  at  Lincoln  Cathe 
dral  in  a  shrine  behind  the  high  altar 
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The  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland  (John 
and  William)  met  at  his  funeral,  and  there 
were  also  three  archbishops,  nine  bishops, 
and  other  dignitaries  present.  He  was  canon 
ised  by  Honorius  III.  in  1220. 

Hugo  d' Amiens.— So  called  from  his 
birthplace.  He  entered  the  monastery  of 
Cluny  in  1113,  and  at  one  time  came  to 
England  and  was  made  Abbot  of  Reading; 
in  1130  he  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  1 164.  He  made  a  great  figure 
in  his  See,  and  wrote  three  books,  Contra 
Hcereticos,  by  way  of  pastoral  instruction 
to  fortify  his  clergy  against  the  heterodoxies 
of  that  time. 

Hugo  de  St.  Victor.  —  A  famous 
divine,  Canon  Regular  and  Prior  of  St.  Victor. 
Some  say  that  he  was  born  m  -ar  Ypres,  in 
Flanders,  others  give  Saxony  as  his  birthplace. 
He  was  so  learned  in  divinity  that  he  was  called 
the  "  Second  St.  Augustine."  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux ;  indeed, 
it  was  from  him  that  this  latter  learned  t In 
essential  features  of  his  mystical  speculations. 
Hugo  died  in  1142,  aged  forty-four. 

Huguenots. — The  name  giv.  n  to  the 
Protestant  party  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Th<-  word  is  supposed  to  have  1>< •••n 
derived  from  the  German  l-.tdgetiossen,  which 
means  "confederates."  When  first  it 
adopted  by  the  French  it  had  the  form  of 
Eguenots,  and  was  chains •<!  later  into  that  of 
Huguenots.  The  Huguenots  first  became  con 
spicuous  in  France  in  the  iviirn  "f  Henry  II., 
when  a  church  was  established  for  them  in 
Paris.  The  acquisition  to  their  party  of 
Antoine  of  Bourbon,  who  afterwards  became 
King  of  Navarre,  gave  them  fresh  influence  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
was  plotting  persecution  with  which  to  root 
them  out  of  the  country.  The  Pope  issued  a 
Bull  against  the  heretics ;  but  so  powerful  had 
their  party  b.-eome  that  they  dared  to  refuse 
to  recognise  it.  Henry  was  v«-ry  an-iy,  and 
by  the  most  severe  measures  tried  to  carry 
out  the  Pope's  orders.  The  Huguenots, 
however,  appealed  for  help  to  the  Pn.t-'stanN 
of  Germany,  and  thus  began  that  long,  fierce 
religious  struggle,  of  terrible  persecution  on 
the  one  hand  and  self-defence  on  the  other, 
which  for  years  desolated  France,  and  had  a 
terrible  ending  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar 
tholomew  in  1572.  Writh  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  publication  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  Pro 
testants  improved.  Though  terribly  lessened 
by  the  massacre,  they  rallied  again  under  the 
toleration  they  received  at  the  Court.  But 
about  the  year  1619,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  fresh  quarrels  arose  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Catholics.  The  former 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  of  Beam, 
who  were  suppressed  and  deprived  of  political 
rights  by  the  Court  party,  and,  as  punishment, 


the  Catholic  party  besieged  the  town  of 
Rochelle,  which  in  the  last  reign  had  been 
granted,  with  some  others,  to  the  Protestants. 
The  Catholics  were  defeated,  and  were  obliged 
to  sign  the  Peace  of  Montpellier  in  1622,  in 
which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  contirmed,  and 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  assemble  in 
religious,  but  not  political,  meetings.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  however,  these  engage 
ments  were  practically  ignored  by  the 
Catholic  monarch.  The  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  at  this  time  was  Du  Plessis,  who  soon 
after  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  and  took  the 
name  of  Richelieu.  From  that  time  he  proved 
a  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  in  Iti'JT  planned  a  siege  of  Rochelle,  still 
the  Huguenot  stronghold.  James  I.  sent  a 
small  army  to  their  aid,  under  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  but  it  returned  without  accom 
plishing  any  tiling.  In  Hi-S  Kichelieu  laid 
siege  to  Rochelle,  andanoth.  r  expedition  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  England  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  commander  of  the 
troops,  was  assus-inated  at  Portsmouth.  They 
went  acroasthe<  'hanm-l.  tiivd  a  few  inriVe.-tual 
>hots,  and  ivturnr.l.  At  tin-  end  of  a  yearthe 
town  yielded,  on  account  of  the  ravages  that 
famine  had  made  am<>ni;-  the  inhabitant!  and 
defenders.  In  1029  De  Rohan,  the  head  of  the 
Huiruenot  party,  who  had  led  and  governed 
tin-in  with  great  wisdom,  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  from  that  time  they  ceased  to  have  any 
military  or  political  pow,  r  in  the  State.  To 
tin-  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
through  much  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
v.  t  re  allowed  considerable  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  wi-n-  aci-i.idinirly  peaceable  and  submis 
sive  to  the  Government.  But  Louis  XIV. 
from  thr  bi-gi nning  of  his  reign  regarded  them 
with  dislike,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
attempted  their  final  and  total  suppression. 
Their  clergy  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  eccle- 
>iastical  habit,  or  to  attend  the  sick;  their 
professors  were  not  allowed  to  teach  either 
philosophy  or  languages ;  and  in  1685,  by 
command  of  the  King,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked.  This  act  proved  the  death-blow 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Vast  numbers 
of  them,  probably  nearly  a  million,  including 
some  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  of 
the  population,  left  the  country,  many  settling 
in  London.  [NANTES,  EDICT  OF.]  The  rest 
worshipped  in  lonely  places,  but  they  were 
subject  to  the  most  frightful  persecutions,  and 
capture  exposed  their  ministers  to  the  fate 
of  being  broken  on  the  wheel.  In  1787  an 
Kdict  of  Toleration  allowed  the  registry  of 
Protestant  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
forbade  the  disturbance  of  their  worship.  But 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  best  historians  that  France 
has  never  recovered,  in  national  character 
and  other  ways,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the 
most  serious,  devout,  and  industrious  of  her 
citizens.  In  1802  the  Reformed  Church  was 
recognised  by  law. 
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Hulsean  Professor  and  Lecturer, 

THE. — The  Rev.  John  Hulse,  a  graduate  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1789,  left  by  will,  in  trust  for  that  university, 
a  considerable  property  in  Cheshire,  which  at 
the  present  time  yields  an  income  of  about 
£1,000  a  year.  The  original  distribution 
since  considerably  modified,  was  fourfold,  and 
ran  as  follows: — [1]  for  two  scholarships  at 
his  own  college;  [2]  for  a  dissertation  prize 
(now  abolished) ;  [3]  for  founding  and  sup 
porting  the  office,  once  called  that  of  Christian 
Advocate,  but  in  1860  altered  to  Hulsean  Pro 
fessor,  who  now  receives  eight-tenths  of  the 
whole  income;  and  [4]  for  founding  and  sup 
porting  a  similar  office  with  a  similar  name, 
viz.  Christian  Preacher.  This  also  bus  been 
altered  into  the  Hulsean  Lecturer,  who  has  to 
deliver  and  publish  not  less  than  four  sermons, 
nor  more  than  six,  during  his  year  of  office, 
upon  Christian  evidences,  or  some  difficulty  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Humanitarians.— Those  who  acknow 
ledge  only  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  deny 
His  Divinity.  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  is  held  by  the  modern  school  of  Socin- 
ians  in  England. 

Humanity,  RELIGION  OF.    [POSITIVISM.] 

Hume,  DAVID  [b.  1711,  d.  1776],  philo 
sopher  and  historian,  received  his  education 
in  his  native  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  found  it  uncongenial 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  had  from  earliest  childhood 
conceived  a  passion  for  literature.  He  was 
then  sent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol, 
but  this  he  also  disliked,  and  in  1734  he  went 
over  to  France  for  three  years,  and  here  he 
began  his  literary  career  by  writing  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  published  in  London 
in  1738.  This  was  a  failure,  but  his  Essays, 
the  first  portion  of  which  was  published  in 
1742,  were  favourably  received.  In  1747  he 
accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
in  the  next  year  in  an  embassy  to  Vienna  and 
Turin.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  pub 
lished  his  Political  Discourses  and  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  He  became 
manager  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  which 
gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  con 
sulting  books  for  his  History  of  England. 
The  first  volume,  containing  'the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  appeared  in  1754  ; 
and  the  second,  bringing  the  work  down  to 
the  Revolution,  followed.  Then  he  went 
backwards  through  the  Tudor  period,  and 
completed  the  work  from  the  Roman  period 
downwards  in  1762.  In  1763  he  went  to 
France  as  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford's 
Embassy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Parisian  wits  and  scholars.  On  his  return 
home,  in  1766,  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  1775 


his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  soon  learned 
that  his   disorder   must   end  fatally.     So  he 
made   his  will,  and    wrote    My   Own  Life,  a 
dignified  farewell  to   the  world.     It   is  pre 
fixed  to  his  History  of  England.     Hume  was  a 
clear    thinker,    basing    all    his    investigations 
upon    what    he     called     the    "  experimental 
method,"    testing   everything,   as   far   as   he 
knew  how,  by  facts.     In  the  first  part  of  his 
Enquiry  he   condemns   excessive    scepticism, 
but  in  the  third  part  he  adopts  what  he  calls 
"mitigated  scepticism,"  on  the  ground  that 
human  understanding  is  limited  in  its  capa 
city,  and  therefore  we  are  not  safe  in  estab- 
li.-hing  conclusions  on  bases  which  transcend 
common  life.     In  thus  conceiving  the  object 
and  the  limitations  of  philosophy,  he  showed 
himself  the  disciple  of  Locke.     And  no  less, 
as  Professor  Huxley  remarks,  he  is  the  prot 
agonist   of  what   is  now  called  Agnosticism. 
His  history  is  throughout  a  plea  for  Abso 
lutism,  and  in  this,  again,  he  showed  himself 
the  disciple  of  Voltaire.      That   writer   had 
made   it   his    aim   to   pour   ridicule    on   old 
chivalry  and  enthusiasm.     The  mingled  faith 
and  love  of  freedom  which  filled  Joan  of  Arc 
was  an  offence   to  him,  and  he  foully  and 
wantonly  slandered  her  memory;  but  in  order 
to  compensate   for  this,  he  truckled  to  the 
national  admiration   of    great   nionarchs  by 
glorifying  Louis  XIV.     Hume  wrote  English 
hi>tury  in  the  same  spirit.     As  a  moralist,  his 
key-word    is    Utility.     He   writes  agreeably 
and  clearly  always,  but  never  deeply.     When 
he   comes   upon    questions   transcending  the 
worldliness  on  which  his  spirit  is  nurtured, 
he  tosses  them  away  contemptuously,  laughs 
at  the  trouble  and  thought  which  his  subject 
demands,  and  turns  away  to  enjoy  himself. 
He  was  so  fond  of  France  that  he  says  he  had 
often  thought  of  settling  there  for  life,  and  it 
is  this  predilection  which  explains  his  mental 
attitude.     Hume  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
lover   of  light  literature,  impatient  of  deep, 
perplexing  questions,  anxious  to  find  a  plat 
form  on  which  philosophy  might  stand  along 
with  easy,  polite  life  and  manners.     A  real 
belief  in  any  interference  of  God   with  the 
affairs  of  men  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  a  scheme,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  it.     There  is  little  sign  of  any 
deeper  reason  or  feeling — such  as  undoubtedly 
lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  scepticism  of 
to-day — in  Hume's  Agnostic  philosophy. 

Humeral  Veil. — An  oblong  scarf  of  the 
same  material  as  the  vestments,  muffled  round 
the  hands  of  the  acolyte  when  he  holds  the 
paten  between  the  offertory  and  paternoster 
(as  he  may  not  touch  it  with  bare  hands),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  service  of  the  Mass.  It 
is  also  worn  by  the  priest  when  he  gives 
benediction  of  the  sacrament,  and  by  the 
priests  and  deacons  when  they  remove  the 
sacrament  from  one  place  to  another,  or  carry 
it  in  procession. 
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Humphry,  WILLIAM  GILSON  [*.  1815, 
d.  1886],  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
Dr.  Butler,  and  then  went  to  Cambridge.  He 
gained  the  Pitt  scholarship  in  1835,  and 
became  Senior  Classic  two  years  later,  his 
name  appearing  also  among  the  Wranglers  in 
a  very  strong  mathematical  year.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  1839,  and  for  a 
time  was  Assistant-Tutor,  and  then  became 
Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Blomfield.  Ho 
v.  .  -  Appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  in  1855,  and  held  it  till  his 
death.  His  reputation  as  a  theologian  was 
great.  His  chief  publications  are  :  — Comment 
ary  on  the  Acts,  Hulxean  and  Boyle  Lectio  >  >. 
editions  of  Theophilus  of  Antiuch  and  Thco- 
phylact  on  St.  Jfattheu;  a  Commentary  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  a  volume  on  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hum 
phry  was  a  member  of  the  Clerical  Sub 
scription  Commission  and  of  the  Ritual  Com 
mission,  arid  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Hunnius,  GILES  [b.  at  Winnen<len,  in 
Wiirtemberir,  in  1550  ;  d.  at  Wittenburg  in 
1603],  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  His  reputation 
amongst  his  party  was  so  great  that  when  only 
twenty-six  years  old  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Marburg.  In  l.~>84  he  printed  a 
book  airainst  the  Calvinista,  and  gained  so 
much  credit  for  it,  that  in  1592  he  was  sent 
for  to  Saxony  to  reform  that  electorate,  and 
was  here  made  Divinity  Professor  at  Witten- 
burg,  and  a  member  of  their  ecclesiastical 
senate  or  consistory.  He  was  ever  on  the 
watch  to  discover  those  who  did  not  exactly 
come  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Lutheran  com 
munion.  Any  person  who  refused  to  si-^n  th- 
form  tendered  him  by  Hunnius  and  his  col 
leagues  was  reckoned  a  Calvinist.  and  had 
little  mercy  shown  him.  In  1  •'>'.).">  Hunnius 
was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Church  at 
Wittenburg,  in  which  year  he  had  a  great 
dispute  with  Huber  about  Election  and  Pre 
destination.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  conference 
held  at  Ratisbon  in  1602.  He  wrote  many 
books:  Calcinus  Judaizans,  I)e  r>-r*<t)in  ('hristi, 
etc. 

Huntingdon,  SKLIVA,  ('OCNTESS  OF,  one 
of  the  mainsprings  of  the  Methodist  move 
ment  of  the  last  century,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  2nd  Earl  Ferrers,  being  born  in  1707. 
When  quite  young  she  became  the  wife  of 
Theophilus,  9th  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The 
death  of  her  husband  took  place  in  1746,  and 
this  event,  combined  with  the,  influence  of  the 
Methodist  loaders  under  which  she  was  soon 
brought,  seems  to  have  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  resolution  that  had  gradually 
been  growing  up  in  her,  to  devote  herself  and 
her  resources  to  the  furtherance  of  that  won- 
•lert'ul  revival.  Thenceforward  she  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of 


fashionable  society,  and  gathered  around  her 
at  her  various  houses  and  chapels  at  Chelsea, 
Bath,  and  elsewhere,  the  most  intellectual 
and  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
among  whom  such  names  as  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

i  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole  may 
be  mentioned.  From  1748  onwards  she  had 
the  support  and  help  in  this  great  but  not 
always  successful  work,  of  that  moving 

!  preacher,  George  Whitfield,  who  accepted 
her  chaplain's  scarf.  It  was  her  custom  to 
set  up  chapels  under  her  own  direct  patron 
age  and  management  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  she  stretched  her  right  as  a 
peeress  of  the  realm  to  multiply  the  number  of 
her  chaplains  far  beyond  the  proper  limit,  in 
order  to  keep  these  places  of  worship  supplied 
with  ministers.  In  this  way  there  sprang  up 
what  is  still  known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con 
nexion.  In  1768  she  still  further  organised 
this  movement  by  establishing  at  her  own  ex 
pense  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  youngmen 
for  the  ministry  at  Trevocea,  in  Breconshire, 
where  a  gentleman  of  like  views  with  herself, 
named  Howell  Harris,  had  some  years  before 
set  up  what  he  called  a  "  family,  of  love," 
which  proce.-ded  on  the  Apostolic  principle  of 
community  of  goods  ;  and  here  she  spent  t In 
most  of  her  remaining  days.  It  was  not  till 
1781  that  the  "Connexion"  was  finally  cut 
adrift  from  its  moorings  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Kstablished  Church.  Then  at  last  a  dis 
pute  about  the  status  of  her  chapels  and  her 
chaplains  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  accept  the  privileges, 
if  not  the  name,  of  Dissent — a  step  which, 
though  inevitably  \va>  much  against  her  in 
clination.  She  continued  to  feel  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  present  day  it  is  often  di Hi- 
cult  to  detect  in  the  dress  of  the  ministers 
or  in  the  services  any  divergence  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  Evangelical  Church  congrega 
tion.  In  1791  Lady  Huntingdon  ended  her 
pious  and  active,  though  rather  imperious, 
career,  amid  general  sorrow.  Her  chapels  and 
the  College  were  left  in  charge  of  trustees. 
This  latter  was  almost  immediately  removed 
to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  is 
still  in  existence,  though  the  college  at  Tre- 
vecca  has  since  been  revived  by  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion  in  Howell 
Harris's  old  house.  Many  of  her  chapels 
have  since  wholly  adopted  the  Congregational 
-v-tem,  and  even  those  that  retain  her  name 
an  maintained  on  Congregational  principles. 

Huntingdon,  WILLIAM,  a  wonderfully 
popular  preacher  in  his  day,  the  leader  of  an 
Antinomian  sect,  was  born  in  1744,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  between  Goudhurst  and  Cran- 
brook.  He  was  the  son  of  Barnabas  Russel  by 
the  wife  of  a  day-labourer  named  Hunt.  He 
was  sent  to  school  by  Russel,  and  then  was 
adopted  by  Hunt,  whose  name  be  bore.  Ho 
became  a  servant  at  Battle  Abbey  and  at 
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Fritteiiden,  where  he  seduced  a  tradesman's 
daughter;  and  he  changed  his  name  to 
Huntington  that  he  might  elude  inquiry 
after  him.  Somewhat  later  he  added  the 
initials  "  S.S.,"  or  "  Sinner  Saved,"  after  his 
name.  He  married  and  settled  at  Mortlake, 
and  began  to  attend  church.  He  gives  an 
account  of  several  visions  which  he  saw  at  this 
time,  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  was  saved, 
and  all  his  temptations  and  sins  left  him. 
He  now  perceived,  as  he  says,  that  church 
services  were  a  mockery,  and  began  to 
preach,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
found  fish  dead  .in  his  master's  pond  and 
partridges  in  the  garden,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  well.  On  his  dismissal  he 
moved  to  Thames  Ditton,  where  he  gained 
his  living  by  carrying  coals  and  preaching, 
and  so  gained  the  name  of  the  "  Preaching 
Coalheaver."  At  last  he  determined  to  give  up 
all  employment  and  live  by  preaching  alone. 
He  at  first  encountered  a  little  opposition,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  in  the  Naked  Bow 
of  God,  stating  that  all  his  enemies  were 
punished  by  breaking  their  legs,  losing  their 
wits,  etc.  In  another  treatise,  God  the  Guardian 
of  the  Poor,  and  The  Bank  of  Faith,  he  relates 
how  when  he  wanted  any  of  the  necessaries  i.f 
life  they  were  always  most  opportunely  brought 
him.  One  day  the  fact  of  his  having  left  a  child 
to  the  parish  at  Cranbrook  became  known,  but 
he  satisfied  his  followers  by  stilting  that  many 
good  men — as  Abraham,  David,  St.  Paul,  etc. 
— had  sinned,  and  yet  were  received  of  God. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  come  to  London,  and 
soon  after  built  Providence  Chapel,  all  the 
funds  and  fittings  for  which  were  given  by 
his  followers.  He  then  gave  up  all  the  arts 
which  he  had  before  used  to  draw  money 
from  his  flock,  feeling  that  his  pew-rents 
were  enough  to  live  handsomely  on.  He  was 
attacked  by  Rowland  Hill  and  also  by  Timothy 
Priestley,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  who  opposed 
Antinomianism  in  a  treatise  called  The 
Christian's  Looking-glass,  or  the  Timorous  Soul's 
Guide,  to  which  Huntington  responded  by 
The  Barber,  or  Timothy  Priestley  Shaved,  as 
Reflected  from  his  own  Looking-glass,  which 
was  full  of  coarse,  bold  invective.  On  the 
d.eath  of  his  wife  Huntington  married  Lady 
Saunderson,  the  widow  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  and 
rode  about  in  a  carriage,  though  "he  had 
formerly  mocked  at  bishops  for  doing  so. 
He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1813.  His 
epitaph,  which  he  wrote  himself,  ran  thus : — 

Here  lies  the  Coalheaver 
Beloved  of  his  God,  but  abhorred  of  men. 

The  Omniscient  Jud^re 
At  the  Grand  Assize  shall  ratify  and 

Confirm  this  to  the 

Confusion  of  many  thousands ; 

For  England  and  its  Metropolis  shall  know 

That  there  hath  been  a  prophet 

Among  them. 

Huntington's  works  were  published  in  20 
vols.  That  he  was  a  worthless  rascal  is 
clear  from  the  details  we  have  given,  but  that 


he  had  also  a  large  command  of  vigorous 
English  is  equally  plain.  A  very  interesting 
essay  upon  him  by  Southey  will  be  found  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv. 

Hupfeld,  HERMANN,  a  great  comment 
ator  on  the  Old  Testament,  was  born  at 
Marburg  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Theology  there  in  1825.  He  remained 
there  for  eighteen  years,,  and  then  succeeded 
Gesenius  at  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1866. 
Though  not  belonging  to  the  strictly  orthodox 
school  of  Hengstenberg,  he  was  pious  and 
reverent  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  preached  by  Tholuck. 
His  chief  work  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  he  also  wrote  on  the  sources  of 
Genesis,  which  IK-  regarded  as  the  work  of  an 
original  Elohist,  edited  and  added  to  by  a 
Jehovist  editor. 

Hard,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  an  English  bishop, 
was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1808.  He  became  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  lived  there  till  1757,  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcas- 
ton,  in  Leicestershire.  In  1765  he  was  made 
1'i-eacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1767 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  by  his  friend 
Bishop  Warburton.  Hurd  is  best  known 
through  his  connection  with  Warburton,  whose 
Life  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  an  edition 
of  his  works.  He  was,  however,  a  very 
polished  scholar.  In  1775  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1781  translated  to  Wor- 
cester.  The  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was 
offered  to  him  in  1783,  but  he  declined  it. 

Huss,  JOHN  [b.  1373,  d.  1415].— His 
surname  came  from  his  native  village  Hus- 
senetz,  and  was  also  the  alias  of  goose,  which 
caused  frequent  puns  to  be  made  on  his  name. 
He  was  the  child  of  poverty,  but  his  good 
nature  and  intelligence  gained  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  monks  in  an  adjoining  monas 
tery,  and  by  their  advice  his  mother,  who  had 
been  early  left  a  widow,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to 'bring  him  up  to  the  Church.  In 
this  she  had  the  aid  of  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  village,  Nicholas  of  Hussenetz,  who 
gave  him  his  education.  Very  scanty  details 
have  been  preserved  t)f  his  college  life  in  the 
then  brilliant  University  of  Prague  ;  in  1401 
he  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
In  1400  he  was  chosen  Preacher  at  the  Uni 
versity  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  which  had  been 
endowed  by  two  liberal  Bohemians  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their  native  tongue. 
Huss  embraced  the  opinions  of  WyclifFe,  and 
proceeded  to  preach  so  plainly  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  that  the  clergy,  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  appealed  to 
King  Wenceslaus  to  silence  him.  The  King 
w-as  too  indolent  to  interfere,  and,  besides  this, 
Huss  had  a  friend  in  Sophia,  the  King's  second 
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wife,  to  whom  he  was  confessor.  In  1403 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  sent  his  officers  to  Bohemia 
to  dispose  of  some  indulgences,  and  Huss,  in 
a  bold  sermon,  condemned  this  outrageous 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  thus  com 
menced  his  career  as  a  Reformer.  Huss  was 
next  mixed  up  in  a  disturbance  in  the  Uni 
versity,  consequent  on  jealousy  regarding  the 
preference  shown  by  the  King  for  Germans 
over  the  native  students.  The  University  stu 
dents  were  divided  into  four  parties — Bohe 
mians,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Poles ;  so  that 
foreign  influence  preponderated  in  the  propor 
tion  of  three  to  one,  and  the  native  students 
were  usually  excluded  from  all  the  higher  aca 
demical  offices.  The  struggle  at  last  came  on. 
Huss  was  one  of  their  foremost  leaders,  and 
in  1406  they  came  to  blows  in  the  market 
place  of  Prague.  It  is  thought  that  Huss  did 
not  intend  this  violence ;  he  was  not  a  violent 
man,  but  had  violent  followers,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  [q.v.].  After  a 
protracted  contest,  the  triumph  of  the  Bohe 
mian  party  was  complete.  They  obtained  a 
decree  from  Wenceslaus  in  1409,  ordering  that 
for  the  future  the  natives  should  have  three 
votes  in  all  academical  matters,  and  the 
foreigners  only  one ;  the  consequence  was 
that  several  thousand  students  seceded  from 
Prague  and  betook  themselves  to  Leipzig  and 
Erfurt.  Huss  now  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  University,  and  soon  after  the  secession 
was  made  Rector,  and  proceeded  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  The  Papal  Schism 
had  at  this  period  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  Christendom,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  hopeless 
to  get  any  arrangement  between  the  rival 
Popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
and  at  hist  the  King  of  France  and  the  Paris 
University  urged  the  Cardinals  of  both 
"  obediences  "  to  abandon  the  Pontiffs.  They 
consented,  and  a  General  Council  was  convened, 
which  met  at  Pisa  in  tin-  spring  of  1409,  ami 
held  twenty-four  sessions;  both  Popes  \v.  r< 
deposed,  and  a  new  Pontiif  chosen  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  V.  The  Schism,  however, 
was  not  over.  Huss  took  the  part  of  the 
seceding  ( 'u<ii  rials,  and  endeavour.  <1  to  p«-r- 
suade  the  Bohemians  to  do  likewise.  This 
drew  down  on  him  the  wrath  of  Sbinko, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  who  interdicted  him 
fr<  'in  preaching ;  but,  after  the  Council  of  1 M  sa, 
withdrew  his  opposition  for  a  time.  But  in 
mber,  1409,  the  Pope  sent  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbishop,  ordering  him  to  proceed  against 
heretics  who  should  preach  or  teach  the  doc 
trines  of  \Vyclitie.  Huss  was  not  named,  but 
tli"  prohibition  was  evidently  levelled  at  him. 
Tiic  Arehhishop  publicly  burned  some  200  of 
Wycliffe's  books,  and  he  interdicted  Huss 
from  his  sacerdotal  functions.  He  app> 
to  the  Pope  (now  John  XXIII.),  who  referred 
the  case  to  a  cardinal,  who  cited  the  appellant 
to  attend  the  Papal  Court  at  Bologna.  The 
King  and  Queen  interfered  to  prevent  so 


dangerous  a  journey,  and  delegates  were  ap 
pointed  to  try  the  matter  in  Prague.  Huss's 
agents  were  imprisoned,  and  in  due  time  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  the  city  of  Prague 
laid  under  an  interdict,  which  was  to  continue 
so  long  as  he  remained  there.  The  perse 
cution  of  Huss  had  now  begun  in  earnest. 
Frequent  tumults  occurred  in  the  streets 
between  his  partisans  and  those  who  upheld 
Papal  authority,  and,  being  satisfied  that  the 
cause  of  peace  required  his  departure,  he  at 
length  retired  to  his  native  village,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  its  feudal 
lord.  Then  we  find  him  preaching  from 
village  to  village,  and  sparing  neither  Pope 
nor  Cardinal.  At  length,  on  the  death  of 
Sbinko,  he  returned  to  Prague ;  his  followers 
were  falsely  chargt  d  with  having  poisoned  the 
Archbishop,  which  of  course  aggravated  the 
hostilities  between  the  parties.  Huss  next 
publicly  opposed  a  Bull  of  Pope  John,  which 
had  excommunicated  Ladislaus  of  Hungary 
(one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Naples), 
and  called  on  all  Christians  to  join  a  crusade 
against  him.  Huss  n  fused,  and  then  pro 
ceeded  to  attack  indulgences,  and  to  say  that 
it  the  P.. pc  aluised  his  power,  it  became  a  duty 
to  resi>t  him.  With  the  people  Huss  lost 
nothing  by  this  declaration  of  disobedience, 
but  his  int-T'-t  at  Court  was  considerahly 
damaged.  Wenceslaus  happened  to  be  just 
then  on  ill  terms  with  Ladislaus,  and 
willing  to  be  backed  by  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  magistrates  anxious  to  secure  public 
peace,  the  dcrgy  with  a  budget  of  old  griev 
ances  aguin.-t  him,  and  cv.  n  the  heads  of  the 
I'niver.-ity.  took  part  with  the  Court.  Huss 
next  appointed  a  public  discussion  of  two 
theses  on  the  crusade,  and  on  June  7th, 
111.!,  a  .great  concourse  assembled,  and  a 
stormy  scene  followed.  Huss's  conduct  is 
>iid  to  have  been  marked  with  moderation, 
but  his  friend  .Jemme  was  more  violent;  a 
furious  tumult  arose,  and  some  of  the  Hussites 
having  interfered  with  the  Papal  preachers, 
were  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Huss  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  exe 
cution,  but  the  tragic  affair  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  in  Bohemia,  and  from  this 
time  Huss's  attacks  on  the  Popes  and  priests 
increased  in  violence:  the  kingdom  became 
more  than  ever  impregnated  with  his  doc 
trines,  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  grew 
more  obstinate.  Huss  once  more  withdrew 
to  the  country,  and  while  in  retirement  wrote 
his  work  on  "The  Church,  which  is  an  epitome 
of  his  peculiar  views  and  doctrines. 

At  this  time  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  drew  nigh,  and'  Huss  was  sum 
moned  to  appear  before  it.  The  object  of  this 
Council  was  to  accomplish  what  the  Council 
of  Pisa  had  failed  to  do — the  extinction  of  the 
schism  and  the  reform  of  the  clergy :  but  it 
was  also  bent  on  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
the  alleged  heresies  of  Huss.  were  bruited  all 
over  Europe,  and  so  it  was  deemed  necessary 
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that  he  should  be  summoned  to  answer  for 
them.     Huss  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness 
when  the  summons  came,  but  he  rose  at  once, 
full  of  joy  at  the  prospect ;  and  it  seems  after 
wards  from  his  letters  that  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  possible  dangers  which  his  friends  im 
mediately  foresaw  for  him.    In  October,  1414, 
he  took  leave  of  his  flock,  having  received 
from  Wenceslaus  a  safe-conduct  through  his 
dominions  ;  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  a  sat'i-- 
conduct  also  from  the  Emperor    Sigismund. 
The  journey  occupied  twenty-three  days,  and 
was  made  on  horseback,  and  in  his  progress  he 
delivered  addresses  in  Latin  or  German  in  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed.     Arrived  at 
Constance,  Huss  and  his  friends  took  up  their 
abode  in   the   great  square  near   the  Pope's 
residence,   at   the   house  of  a  widow  named 
Fida,  who  is  compared  by  Huss  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta.     For  nearly  a  month  he  seems  to 
have  been  unmolested,  and  then   was   sum 
moned  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.     By 
them  he  was  given  over  to  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  placed  in  confinement  near  the  Catheilr.il. 
His  friend,  John  de  Chlum,  who  had  accom 
panied  him,  hurried  off  to   Sigismund  to  tell 
him  how  his  safe-conduct  had  been  violated, 
and  he  sent  orders  to  have  Huss  liberated  on 
the  instant ;  but  the  order  was  disobeyed,  and 
instead   he   was  removed  on   Dec.   6th  to  a 
damp  vault  in  the  prison  of  the  Dominican 
monastery.     From  here  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time  to  his  friends  in  Bohemia,  but  at  length 
his  health  gave  way ;  and  then  the  Pope  sent 
commissioners  to  the  prison  to  examine  him 
on  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ 
any  advocate  in  his  defence.     He  was  next 
removed  to  the  Franciscan  prison.  His  letters 
at   this   time   are   full  of  sweet  resignation, 
abiding  affection,  and  heroic  firmness.     His 
enemies  succeeded  in  convincing  Sigismund 
that  he  need  not  keep  faith  with  a  heretic, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  promise  of  a  safe- 
conduct.     The  Pope  meantime  had  fled,  and 
in   March,    1415,    his   officers   gave    up    the 
custody  of  Huss,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Castle  of   Gotleben,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
placed  in  chains.     His  friend  Jerome  imprud 
ently  ventured  to  Constance,  and  he  also  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.     The  5th  of 
June  was  appointed  for  the  public  examination 
of  Huss,  though  not  till  after  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  him  condemned  without  a 
hearing.     He  was  brought  back  to  Constance, 
his  books  were  shown  him  and  acknowledged 
to  be  his;  the  reading  of  articles  against  him 
was    commenced,    and    when    he    began    to 
reply,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  an  uproar. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  con 
fess    and    abjure   his   errors,   and    to    swear 
never  to  teach  them ;  but  this  he  refused,  and 
he  was  remanded  to  prison.     On  June  24th  it 
was  resolved  to  burn  his  books,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  inducing  him  to  yield  ;  but  it  produced 
no   effect.      Feeling  that  his   condemnation 


might  come  at  any  moment,  Huss  employ  id 
his  time  in  writing  letters  of  affectionate 
farewell  and  exhortation  to  his  friends.  On 
July  6th,  the  day  he  completed  his 
forty-second  year,  he  was  condemned  and 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  ceremony  of  his 
degradation  from  the  priesthood  was  first 
gone  through;  on  his  way  to  the  stake  he 
recited  some  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  and 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies.  Three 
times  while  the  flames  encircled  him  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living 
God,  have  pity  on  me  !  "  His  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Jerome  of  Prague 
suffered  not  long  after  his  master,  and  the 
two  martyrs  became  saints  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen.  Their  death  created  a 
revolt  in  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  beginning  a 
furious  war  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  leader,  the  terrible  one-eyed  Ziska,  got 
possession  of  Prague,  and  Si-ismund,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  \\as 
forced  to  make  them  some  religious  conces 
sions.  Ziska  died,  but  the  war  was  carried 
on  till  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
in  1431.  More  concessions  followed,  and  the 
Emperor  at  last  agreed  to  tolerate  the  Hussite 
priests.  Peace  was  established  in  1437.  The 
Hussites  are  now  merged  in  the  Moravians, 
Calviniets,  and  Lutherans.  [BOHEMIA.] 

Hntchinsonians.—  A  school  of  English 
divines  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
took  their  name  from   John   Hutchinson,    a 
layman    [A.    in   Yorkshire,    1654],   who   held 
peculiar  philosophical  and  philological  opin 
ions.     In  1724  he  published  the  first  part  of 
his  book  called  Motes' s  Principia,  in  which  he 
attacked   the  doctrine   of   gravitation   estab 
lished  in   Newton's   Prinripia.      In    1727  he 
published   the   second    part,   containing    the 
principles  of  his  Scripture  philosophy.     The 
substance   of    the   Hutchinsonian    theory   is 
that   all    our    ideas  of   divinity   are    formed 
from   the   ideas   in   nature,    that    nature    is 
a   standing   picture,  and  Scripture  an  appli 
cation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  picture  to 
draw  out  the  great  things  of  God  in  order 
to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.     To  prove 
this  they  quote  Rom.  i.  20  and  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5. 
We  cannot  have  any  idea  of  invisible  things 
till  they  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  revelation, 
and  for  this  reason  Scripture  is  found  to  have 
a  language  of  its  own,  which  does  not  consist 
in  words,  but  of  signs  or  figures  taken  from 
visible  things.     Of  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,    the    Hutchinsonians   say   that    the 
created  substance  of  the  air,  or  heaven,  in  ita 
threefold  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  ia 
the  enigma  of  the  one  Essence  or  one  Jehovah 
in  three  Persons.     The  unity  of  essence  is  ex 
hibited  by  its  unity  of  substance  ;  the  trinity 
of   conditions,    fire,    light,    and    spirit.     For 
proof  of  this  they  quote  Deut.  iv.    24,  Heb. 
xii.  29,  John  i.  9,  Mai.  iv.  2,  Matt.  ii.  1.    The 
philosophic   system    of    the    Hutchinsonians 
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claims  to  rest  upon  the  Hebrew  language,  which, 
they  say,  contains  in  its  construction  and 
radical  terms  certain  concealed  truths  which 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  typical  sense.  Thus  j 
the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  JMohim,  they  con 
sidered  as  a  plural  noun,  indicating  a  plurality 
of  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  its  connec 
tion  with  a  singular  verb  as  indicating  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  under  a  plurality 
of  persons.  The  word  cherubim  was  explained 
to  be  a  hieroglyphic  of  Divine  construction,  or 
a  sacred  image,  to  describe,  as  far  as  figures 
could  go,  the  humanity  united  to  the  Deity. 
The  Hutchinsonians  have  had  amongst  them 
many  honoured  names — Bishops  Home  and 
Horsley,  Parkhurst,  Romaine,  etc.  Their 
chief  opponent  was  Archdeacon  Sharp. 

Hutten,  ULRICH  VON,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  in 
Steckelberg  Castle,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  in  April, 
1488.  When  ten  years  old  he  was  placed  at 
the  monastery  of  Fulda,  but,  disliking  this 
life,  he  escaped  to  Erfurt  in  1504.  For  the 
next  eight  years  he  visited  several  university 
towns,  and  in  1517  became  Doctor  of  Law  at 
Pavia.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemb  •:  >ted 

the  head  of  the  Hutten  family,  which  stirred 
up  Ulrich  to  revciiiT''.  and  he  issued  a  series 
of  satirical  pamphlets  against  the  tyrant. 
He  also  edited  Laurentius  Valla's  treatise  on 
the  forged  "  Donations  of  Constantino."  I  It- 
was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1">1N, 
and  afterwards  M-tting  up  a  printing-press, 
wrote  pamphlets  against  the  Koman  cL 
He  joined  Fran/  von  Sickintren,  who  wa- 
carrying  on  a  struggle  with  the  Elector  of 
Troves;  but  on  their  plan  failing  Hutti-n  fled 
to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  the  Isle  of  Uir'nau, 
in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  1523.  Hi- Lot  known 
work  is  his  Epistolte  Obscurorum  Vironan. 

Hutter,  LEONARD  [1.  1563,  d.  1616].— 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Wittenberg,  the  most 
celebrated  Luther.in  university;  a  volumin 
ous  author  of  the  non-critical  school,  a  repre 
sentative  author,  therefore,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  orthodoxy.  Among  his  works  are  : 
— Concordia  Contort,  sive  de  Origine  et  Pro- 
gressu  Formula  Concordia  Ecclesiarum  AU<IK*- 
tance  Ckmfessionis,  Liber  units,  Rndolpho  Hos- 
piniatio  oppoxitus,  in  folio  [Wittemberg,  1614]  ; 
Disputatia  pro  Furmuld  Concordice  ;  Collegium 
Theologicum  dc  Articulis  Confessionis  Angustana, 
Irenicum  rcre  Christ ianum,  sive  de  Synodo  et 
Unione  Evangelicorum  non  fucata  concilia n /In, 
Tractates  Theologicm ;  Sadeel  Elenchomenus, 
hoc  est,  Tractatio  pro  Majestate  humance  Naturte 
Christi.  Some  are  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  others  against  Calvinism. 

Hymns,  as  distinct  from  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  are  probably  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself.  From  the  first  their  use 
seems  not  to  have  been  restricted  to  public  or 
liturgical  purposes,  but  to  have  extended  to 
private  and  social  purposes  also.  Hymns 


may  be  taken  to  include  anything  sung  or 
recited  by  way  of  praise  to  God,  whether  in 
a  metrical  or  simply  rhythmical  shape.  The 
Te  Deum,  the  Gloria  in  Excekis,  the  Gloria 
Patria,  and  the  Tcrsanctus  may  be  instanced, 
among  others,  as  specimens  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  are  still  in  use,  of  the  earlier 
non -metrical  Christian  hymns.  Metrical 
hymns  are  a  later  development.  This  kind 
seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
East  during  the  fourth  century — first  in  Syria, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Ephraim, 
and  then  a  little  later  at  Constantinople,  under 
St.  Chrysostom.  The  latter  employed  them 
as  convenient  antidotes  to  the  Arianism  which 
was  then  rife,  thinking  that  they  would  im 
press  the  orthodox  doctrines  firmly  on  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.  Very  similar  was  the 
n  of  their  introduction  into  the  Western 
<  'hun-li.  s,  first  by  St.  Augustine,  and  soon 
afterwards  m<>r<-  effectively  by  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan.  Since  that  time  the  singing  of 
metrical  hymns  has  always  formed  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part  ol  Christian  worship.  A 
considerable  number  of  hymns  by  Ambrose 
and  his  school  are  still  extant;  and,  besides 
him,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Prudentius,  and 
Maim-]  t  us  of  Vienna,  may  be  mentioned  a> 
early  hymn-writers.  At  the  Reformation  Cran- 
mer  seems  at  one  time  to  have  meditated  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  irrand  old  Latin 
hymns  for  the  us-  of  the  English  Church,  and 
in  KiiiLT  H- nryV  Primer  [1646]  BOTCH  hymns 
appear,  one  \,,\-  cadi  of  the  hours  of  prayer, 
in  accordant-,,  with  the  ancient  custom  ; 
but  in  Kinir  F.d  ward's  Primer,  as  also  sub 
sequently  in  the  K'efonned  Prayer  Book,  they 
were  discarded,  with  the,  single  exception  of 
the  Vent  Creator,  which  is  still  retained  in 
the  Ordinal.  The  Methodist  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  extraordinarily 
prolific  in  the  production  of  hymns  for  both 
public  and  private  use.  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  mention  such  names  as  those  of 
Toplady,  ?  \ewton,  and  Cowper,  these 

two  last  the  joint  compilers  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  Olncy  Hymn*.  Till  compara 
tively  recent  times,  the  only  substitutes  for 
hymns  at  all  generally  recognised  in  tin 
English  Church  were  two  successive  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  one  by  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  [1562],  the  other  by  Tate  and 
Brady  [1686],  and  metrical  versions  of  the 
Canticles,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com 
mandments,  etc.,  which  were  allowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  [1559J.  The  religious  revival  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  gradually  restored 
the  primitive  custom,  till  at  the  present  time 
the  singing  of  hymns  form's  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  most  services.  In  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  churches,  a  quaint  and 
rugged  metrical  psalter,  together  with  a  small 
collection  of  versified  paraphrases  of  Holy 
Scripture,  are  still  the  only  forms  of  hymnody 
countenanced. 

From  a  volume  entitled  Anglican  Hymnology, 
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by  the  Rev.  James  King,  we  take  some  interest 
ing  facts  concerning  hymns  current  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  collected  52  represent 
ative  hymnals  in  present  use  in  the  Church 
of  England,  Ritualistic,  High,  Broad,  and 
Evangelical,  and  treated  these  "  as  a  com 
mittee,  each  member  of  which  could  give  one 
vote  for  each  hymn  which  it  used."  He  thus 
found  that  Ken's  Evening  Hymn  received  51 
suffrages,  and  heads  the  list  of  what  he  calls 
"First-class  Hymns,"  as  thus  judged  by 
popular  suffrage.  He  places  all  in  the  first 
class  which  are  found  in  thirty  hymnals, 
and  finds  105  of  such.  The  first  ten  in  this 
order  of  merit  are  Ken's  Evening  Hymn, 
Hark  !  the  herald,  Lo  He  comes,  Rock  of  Ages, 
Abide  with  me,  Awake  my  soul,  Jerusalem  the 
golden,  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,  Sun  of  my  soul, 
When  I  survey.  Of  second-rank  hymns,  i.e. 
those  found  in  20  hymnals,  he  finds  110,  and 
of  third-rank,  found  in  15,  he  reckons  also 
110.  But,  as  he  points  out,  many  of  the 
hymns  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  full  popu 
larity  simply  because  they  are  new  and  as 
yet  but  slightly  known,  e.g.  Day  of  wrath, 
0  day  of  muurninii,  Dr.  Irons'  magnificent 
translation  of  the  Dies  Irce,  which  heads  the 
second  rank,  but  was  only  published  in  1848, 
or  Weary  of  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
rank,  not  published  until  1865.  Of  the  first- 
rank  hymns  he  found  no  less  than  ten  to  be 
the  work  of  Charles  Wesley,  eight  by  Watts, 
seven  each  by  Heber  and'j.  M.  Neale,  four 
each  by  Doddridge  and  Montgomery,  thr<  •<• 
each  by  Cowper,  Grant,  Milman,  and  Tate  and 
Brady.  Of  the  three  ranks  taken  together, 
Charles  Wesley  still  takes  the  lead  as  writer, 
contributing  22,  Watts  comes  next  with  21, 
and  J.  M.  Neale  third  with  17.  Mr.  King 
finds  28  authors  contribute  to  first-rank  hymns 
only,  25  to  second-rank  only,  27  to  third- 
rank  only,  while  14  contribute  to  all  three 
ranks.  These  14  are  Mrs.  Alexander,  4  hymns, 
Caswall  6,  Cowper  7,  Miss  Elliott  6,  HebVr  1  -J, 
Keble  7,  Kelly  5,  Lyte  6,  Montgomery  16, 
Neale  17,  Newton  8,  Tate  and  Brady  11, 
Watts  21,  C.  Wesley  22. 

Hypatia.— A  learned  lady  in  the  fourth 
century,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  mathe 
matician  Theon  of  Alexandria,  who  gave  lec 
tures  in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  the  Platonic 
school.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beauti 
ful,  and  virtuous  of  character  ;  but  her  corre 
spondence  with  the  Praefect  Orestes  made 
some  of  the  Christians  suspect  her  of  doin- 
them  ill  offices  by  keeping  up  the  misunder 
standing  between  Orestes  and  the  Archbishop 
Cyril.  Accordingly,  one  day  on  her  road  home 
from  a  lecture,  a  fanatical  mob,  instigated  by 
Cyril,  set  upon  her,  pulled  her  from  her  chariot, 
and  dragged  her  to  Caesar's  church,  where  they 
barbarously  murdered  her.  She  is  the  sub 
ject  of  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's  best  novels. 

Hyperdulia.     [DULIA.] 


Hypostasis    [Or.    hypo,    "under,"   and 

stasis,  "  standing  "J. — Substance  or  subsistence, 
that  which  stands  under  another  thing  and  is 
its  foundation  or  ground.  Thus,  in  Heb.  xi. 
1,  "  Faith  is  the  hypostasis  of  things  hoped 
for;"  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4  it  signifies  confidt /«;•, 
firmness,  stability.  In  Heb.  i.  3  it  is  used  for 
person.  The  word  occasioned  great  discussion 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  The 
Greek  Church  took  it  for  the  Person,  saying 
that  there  were  three  hypostases  in  one  es 
sence  ;  and  the  Latin,  that  there  was  but  one 
hypostasis — that  is,  as  they  said,  but  one  sub 
stance  in  three  persons.  St.  Athanasius  re 
conciled  them  by  showing  that  they  held  the 
same  view,  but  put  it  in  different  words. 
There  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  tluve 
different  modes  of  existence ;  there  is  but  one 
l:.^>nce,  because  the  nature  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Father. 

Hypostatical  Union.— The  union  in 
Christ  of  the  human  and  Divine  natures,  r<m- 
stituting  two  natures  in  one  Person. 

Hypothetical.— The  form  of  words,  "  If 
thou  art  not  already  baptised,  N.,  I  baptise 
thee  in  the  name.  .  ."  It  IB  catted  hypothetical 
or  conditional,  because  the  rubric  states  that  it 
is  to  be  used,  "  if  they  who  bring  the  infant  to 
the  church  do  make  such  uncertain  answers  to 
the  priest's  questions  as  that  it  cannot  appear 
that  the  child  was  baptised  with  water  in  th«! 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Hypsistarians.— Heretics  in  the  fourth 
century  who,  according  to  St.  Gregory 
Xa/iaiizen,  made  a  mixture  of  Paganism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity  in  their  worship. 
Tli. -v  revered  fire  with  the  Pagans,  observed 
the  Sabbath  and  legal  abstinence  from  certain 
meats  with  the  Jews,  while  they  professed  to 
adore  the  Most  High  God  with  the  Christians. 
Their  doctrines  were  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  Euchites  and  Messalians. 


Iberians,  or  the  Georgian  Church.— 
A  very  ancient  and  interesting  religious  body 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  Before 
the  conversion  of  that  country  to  Christianity, 
some  form  of  the  ancient  Persian  system  w.-is 
the  national  religion ;  but  in  the  days  of 
Constantme  a  Christian  woman,  perhaps  a 
nun,  being  carried  thither  captive,  attracted 
all  hearts  by  the  piety  and  devotion  of  her 
life.  A  sick  child  being  brought  to  her 
notice,  she  declared  that,  though  human  help 
was  unavailing,  Christ,  in  whom  she  believed, 
was  able  to  heal  it ;  she  prayed  earnestly,  and 
the  child  recovered.  The  Queen  was  soon- 
after  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  her.  She  declared 
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that  she  was  no  miracle-worker,  and  refused 
to  go,  but  promised  to  pray  for  the  Queen, 
who  also  recovered.  The  King  in  gratitude 
wished  to  send  her  a  rich  present,  but  was 
assured  that  all  that  he  could  do  to  reward 
her  was  to  believe  in  her  God.  Some  time 
-afterwards  it  is  related  that  the  King  him 
self  was  lost  in  a  forest,  and  vowed  that 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  his  friends  he 
would  believe  in  the  Christians'  God.  He 
kept  his  vow,  and  the  Church  which  he  thus 
founded  has  lasted  till  now.  In  the  sixth 
century  the  Iberians  joined  the  AHMI MAN 
CHUKCH  [q.v.]  in  separating  from  the  < 
but,  after  fifty  years,  returned  to  their  former 
condition,  and  so  remained,  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  adhering  to  the  practices  of  the 
"  Orthodox  Eastern  Church."  When  Georgia 
was  conquered  from  the  Persians  by  Kussia 
in  1801,  and  became  a  province  of  the  latter 
empire,  the  Iberian  Church  was  placed  under 
.esiastical  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Titlis,  and  is  subject  to  the  Holy  Legis 
lative  Synod  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
'The  only  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  Chmvh 
is  that  the  baptism  of  children  is  delayed 
until  the  eighth  year.  .Monasteries  are 
numerous,  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  being  fol 
lowed. 

Ichthus.     [FISH.] 

Iconoclasts.  —  A  large  party  which 
exist  id  in  the  Church  of  the  East  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Image-breakers, 
[(nvek,  iron,  ''image  "  ;  kl.ister,  a  "breaker"]. 

In  tin-  early  agea  «>f  <  'hristianity  sensitive 
minds  were  often  in  dread  that  the  use  of 
statuary  in  churches  would  lead  Christians 
into  imitation  of  heathen  usages,  for  tin -re 
was  hardly  a  statue  among  the  heathen  to 
which  incense  was  not  offered  and  libations 
of  wine  poured  out.  Hence  sculpture  was 
regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  many 
Christians  of  those  early  days,  who  felt 
that  the  Church  (like  the  Jewish  system; 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  idolatry. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  situated,  there 
was  probably  only  a  minority  of  Chris 
tiana  who  held  the  opinion  on  this  subject 
which  is  common  in  our  own  day,  that 
>culpt  uro  maybe  innocently  used  in  churches, 
\vruim  and  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  wor 
ship  it.  The  same  feeling  operated  towards 
the  decline  of  classical  learning.  Gregory 
ili''  <  ireat  [A.D.  600]  is  accused  of  destroying 
the  last  remains  of  the  imperial  library  at 
Home;  and  whether  the  accusation  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  great  aversion 
to  heathen  writings,  and  forbade  the  reading 
f  anything  connected  with  mythology.) 
The  horror  of  sculpture  decoration  among 
the  early  Christians  was  thus  partly 
caused  by  the  sight  of  idolatry  going  on 
ill  around  them  ;  and  partly  also  no  doubt  by 


that  lingering  of  Judaism  by  which  the 
Eastern  Churches  especially  were  so  long  in 
fluenced.  It  also  seems  to  have  been  com 
bined  with  a  reverent  fear  of  debasing  our 
ideas  of  the  object  of  worship,  by  what  must 
necessarily  be  an  imperfect  representation  of 
it.  So  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  decreed, 
A.D.  306,  "  That  no  images  should  be  in  the 
church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and 
adored  should  be  painted  on  the  walls  ; "  and 
hence  the  representation  of  our  Lord  in  the 
paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Catacombs  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  a 
sii.  pherd,  or  by  some  Christian  version  of  a 
h.  a  then  myth,  as  in  the  figure  of  Apollo. 
Yet,  very  early,  paintings  and  statues  did 
t  .\i.-t,  which  show  that  this  feeling  was  not 
universal.  livna-us  speaks  of  statues  of  our 
Lord  (which  he  supposed  to  have  been  exe 
cuted  by  order  of  Pontius  Pilate)  without 
any  reprobation.  Eusebius  speaks  of  bronze 
.-4atues  of  our  Lord  and  the  Syrophoenician 
woman,  which  lie  had  seen  standing  at  Caesarea 
Philippi;  and,  though  he  had  some  doubt  as 
to  their  identity,  does  not  even  hint  that  the 
u-e  of  such  li^ur.-s  was  reprehensible.  He 
also  says  that  he  had  seen  paintings  of  St. 

P,  St.  Paul,  and  our  Lord  ;  and  the  tradi 
tion  that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  that 
he  had  painted  portraits  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  i;ie»ed  Viririn,  is  as  old  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  same  century  also  Paulinus, 
liishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  walls  of  his 
cithedral  to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Si  ripturo  subjects,  and  Prudentius,  the  great 
Christian  poet  of  that  age,  refers  in  one  of 
his  hymns  to  similar  paintings.  There  was, 
however,  sullieient  ground  for  opposition  to 
the  religious  use  of  sculpture  in  the  opinions 
of  Christians  of  early  ages,  to  form  a  I. 

:•  11  party -quarrelling  and  fanaticism  after 
the  first  causes  which  had  influenced  these 
opinions  had  passed  away.  Here  and  there  a 
bishop  was  found  whose  personal  feelings  on 
the  subject  overcame  his  official  discretion. 
Epiphanius,  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
tore  down  the  chancel  door-curtain  of  a 
church  because  it  was  embroidered  with  "  the 
figure  of  Christ,  or  some  other  saint,"  he  did 
not  observe  which,  and  he  thought  it  was 
"  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to 
have  the  figure  of  a  man  hanging  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ; "  though  how  "he  made 
out  his  Scriptural  justification  for  his  conduct 
the  bishop  has  not  left  on  record.  This 
was  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  we  find  Severus, 
Hi  shop  of  Marseilles,  destroying  all  the  images 
which  came  within  reach,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  his  flock ;  on  which  Gregory  the  Great 
shrewdly  told  him  that  to  worship  images 
was  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  he  hoped  none 
of  his  people  would  do  so ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  gentle  sarcasm,  "  you  should 
have  kept  the  images,  brother,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  worshipping  them." 


Party  spirit  and  fanaticism  on  both  sides 
reached  their  height,  however,  in  the  eighth 
r.-utury.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  the  Lower,  or 
Greek  Empire  had  been  maintained  in  the 
East,  over  which  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  sur- 
named  "  the  Isaurian,"  was  reigning  in  the 
year  730.  This  Emperor  was  so  infatuated 
a -a  i  nst  the  use  of  images,  or  was  so  under 
the  influence  of  others  who  were,  that  his 
conduct  caused  Italy,  Venice,  and  Ravenna 
to  relinquish  the  nominal  allegiance  which 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  to  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  they  refused  to  pay  tribute  any 
longer.  Even  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  his  clergy  remonstrated  against  his  violent 
edict  for  the  removal  of  images.  Leo,  who 
had  been  a  common  soldier,  was  also  \<  TV 
ignorant,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ignor 
ance,  very  obstinate  ;  he  deposed  the  Patriarch, 
slaughtered  the  people  when  they  tried  to 
preserve  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
churches,  was  defeated  before  Ravenna  in 
his  endeavour  to  recover  Italy,  and  ended  by 
leaving  a  legacy  of  bitterness  to  his  family 
and  the  Church. 

The  son  of  Leo,  Constantine  Copronymus, 
was  as  furious  an  iconoclast  as  his  father. 
He  assembled  a  council  of  Eastern  bishops, 
338  in  number,  at  Constantinople,  winch 
ordered  that  all  images  and  paintings  were  to 
be  destroyed;  every  bishop  or  clergyman 
thereafter  possessing  any  was  to  be  deposed, 
and  lay  offenders,  after  being  excommuni 
cated,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  for  further  punishment. 

This  destructive  spirit  was  fostered  by 
several  successive  emperors,  till  at  last  a 
recoil  took  place,  when  thirty-two  years 
afterwards,  in  786,  a  council  on  the  subject 
met  at  Nicaea,  which  is  known  as  the  Second 
(or  Deutero-)  Nicene  Council.  At  this  council 
the  proceedings  of  its  iconoclast  predecessor 
were  reversed,  and  the  defence  of  images 
was  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  length  as 
to  secure  for  the  Deutero-Nicene  Council 
the  unenviable  fame  of  having  officially 
introduced  and  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
image-worship.  Probably  it  was  carried  to 
this  extreme  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
Judaism  which  so  influenced  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  the  Mahometanism  which  was 
beginning  to  overrun  them ;  both  Jews  and 
Mahometans  exhibiting  their  bitter  hostilitj- 
to  Christ  by  a  special  hatred  of  His  image 
and  the  images  of  His  saints.  The  extrava 
gant  recoil  of  the  image  defenders  was 
resisted  by  many  in  the  Western  world,  who 
wished  to  maintain  that  medium  course  of 
keeping  the  images  without  worshipping 
them,  which  had  been  recommended  by  St. 
Gregory.  The  bishops  and  nobles  of  England 
protested  against  image  worship.  Alcuin,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age  (a  Yorkshireman), 
wrote  asrainst  it,  and  influenced  his  pupil, 
Charlemagne,  to  oppose  Rome  on  the  subject, 


and  to  hold  provincial  councils  at  Paris,  Frank 
fort,  Mayence,  and  other  places,  in  which 
image- worship  was  condemned.  There  is  some 
room  for  doubting  whether  the  dispute  be 
tween  the  Deutero-Nicene  Council  and  those 
who  wished  sculpture  to  be  retained  in 
churches  was  really  more  than  a  cont 
words,  as  it  seems  incredible  that  hundreds  of 
bishops  should  agree  together  in  encouraging 
a  usage  so  distinctly  forbidden  as  the  actual 
wor.-hip  of  that  which  is  not  God.  The 
obscurity  which  hangs  about  our  own  Eng 
lish  word  "worship"  (as  in  the  mai 
service,  "With  my  body  I  thee  worship," 
where  certainly  no  idolatry  is  intended), 
-  to  indicate  that  there  may  bo  room  for 
charily  in  respect  to  this  council  ;  and  the 
singular  pa-si-.n  which  multitudes  of  other 
wise  good  Christians  have  shown  for  the  use 
of  images  and  paintings  in  acts  of  worship 
may,  perhaps,  bear  a  charitable  construction 
on  some  analogous  ground,  if  it  cannot  be 
explained  to  our  entire  satisi'action,  as  it  cer 
tainly  seems  impossible  to  explain  it. 

The  iconoclast  controversy  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  last  link  whereby 
Rome  had  been  politically  bound  to  the 
East  was  broken ;  and  very  little  eccle- 
siastical  intercourse  was  maintained  after 
wards.  It  remained  for  another  contro 
versy,  that  respecting  the  "double  pi 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  raise  smouldering 
fire  into  flame,  and  to  break  asunder  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom,  so  that  they  nevei 
again  have  been  wedded  together  in  outward 
union. 

Iconolatrae  or  Iconolaters.— Those 
who  worship  images.  A  name  applied  by  th( 

Iconoelasts.     I-' mm     H-H/I,    "an    image,"    anc 
latftuo,  "  1  worship." 

Iconostasis. — A  screen  used  in  Greet 
churches  corresponding  in  position  to  ou 
altar-rails,  but  so  formed  as  to  conceal  th» 
altar  from  the  congregation.  Only  the  clergy 
are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  space  thu 
hidden,  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  cus 
tom  of  keeping  the  Holy  of  Holies  so  sa-  rei 
as  only  to  be  entered  by  the  high  priest.  Th 
iconostasis  is  so  called  because  it  is  adornet 
with  sacred  pictures  (Icons}.  [See  GKEEI 
CHURCH.] 

Idealists.  — That  class  of  thinkers  wh« 
place  the  first  beginnings  of  all  knowledge  ii 
self-consciousness.  The  dictum  of  Des  Cartee 
"  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  is  the  foundation  o 
idealism,  superior  to  all  sensation  or  recogni 
tion  of  the  material  world.  The  deduction 
derived  from  this  principle  were  many  an< 
various.  In  some  cases  it  led  to  the  belief  ii 
an  infinite  Being  in  whom  all  intelligence  i 
centred,  man  and  nature  are  absorbed  in  thi 
Being,  human  freedom  is  lost  in  an  absolut 
fate,  God  Himself  loses  His  personality 
and  becomes  synonymous  with  the  universe 
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[SPINOZA].  Against  this  philosophy  of  self- 
consciousness  LOCKE  [q.v.J  put  forth  his 
theory,  which  rested  all  knowledge  in  sen 
sation—a  theory  which  seemed  to  put  out  of 
view  any  doctrine  of  absolute  goodness  and 
I  morality  to  mere  expediency.  The 
revolt  from  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  scep 
ticism  of  JlrME  [q.  v.]  and  called  forth  the  keen 
criticism  of  LKIHMTZ  [q.v.]  The  greatest  of  all 
the  Idealists  was  KANT  [q.v.],  who  investigated 
with  wonderful  insight,  honesty,  and  courage, 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and  the 
value  of  a  priori  notions.  His  principles 
again  were  pushed  to  atheistic  conclusions  by 
FICHTE  [q.v.],  from  whose  system  not  only 
God,  but  Nature  seemed  to  disappear,  land- 
sing  him  in  sheer  negation,  but  driving  him 
by  the  very  absurdity  of  it  to  reaction,  which 
bade  fair  to  restore  him  t«>  Christian  belief. 
[The  Idealistic  views  of  HEGEL  [q.v.]  as  of 
:the  others,  will  be  found  under  their  names.] 
Idealistic  theories  still  prevail  in  Germany, 
and  .-•••in  to  vary  bet  ween  Atheism  and  1'an- 
thei>m  ;  the  objective  reality  of  ( 'hristianitv 
-ide,  and  while  one  class  sul»titute>  for 
it  Ideological  theories  of  a  Christianity  which 
is  purely  spiritual,  free  from  the  trammel.-  of 
historical  detail,  another  Mi-rives  at  the  con 
viction  that  God  is  one  with  the  universe,  lost 
in  a  vague  abstraction  whi< -h  attracts  no  love 
and  awakens  no  fears,  which  clothes  with  its 
filmy  veil  the  nakedness  of  infidelity.  There 
is,  however,  also  a  better  side  of*  Id 
I  the  consciousness  which  cannot,  any  more 
than  in  any  other  system  of  thought,  always 
find  its  knowledge  complete  in  every 
particular,  but  is  a  consciousness  still,  that 
God  speaks  to  the  soul  of  man.  "  1  will 
hearken  what  the  Lord  God  will  say  unt<> 
me"  may  be  tailed  Idealism,  and  it  is  a  very 
deep  and  true  faith,  one  not  to  be  broken. 

Identity. — This  word  has  several  appli 
cations  in  theological  languag.-.  [1].  It  is  used 
by  some  of  the  German  philosophers,  as  Fichte 
and  S( -helling,  to  express  the  sameness  of  God 
with  the  universe.  [2].  It  is  applied  in  a  totally 
different  sense  by  orthodox  writers,  e.g.  Bishop 
Butler,  to  express  the  continuity  of  the  indi 
vidual  man  in  all  stages,  whether  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  The  particles  of  the  human  body 
change  every  hour,  yet  the  man  remains  con 
scious  that  he  is  the  same  person  that  he  was 
in  childhood,  and  Butler  founds  his  argument 
upon  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  changes  which 
death  shall  bring,  the  conscious  identity  will 
remain.  [3].  A  third  use,  which  perhaps  may 
be  hardly  considered  worth  mentioning,  is 
made  by  a  small  sect  of  our  day,  which  holds 
that  the  English  race  are  the  descendants  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  this  opinion  is 
known  by  them  as  "The  Identity." 

Ideology  is  a  term  applied  to  the  endea 
vours  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  spiritual  truths 
<>f  Christianity,  with  rejection  of  all  the  mira 
culous  narratives,  and  the  greater  portion  of 


the  rest.  The  writer  who  first  presented  this 
theory  in  a  complete  and  systematic  form  was 
DAVID  STRAUSS  [q.v.],  who  professed  to 
subject  the  New  Testament  to  an  aualvsis 
which  should  precipitate  all  erroneous  matter, 
and  leave  the  true  essence  of  ( 'hristianity  in 
a  pure  state.  Such  a  method  started  from  the 
assumption  that  all  miracles  are  incredible,  as 
contrary  both  to  philosophical  principles  and 
to  experience.  But  this  assumption  being 
made,  the  belief  iu  miracles  had  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  this  the  Ideologist  pro- 

d  to  do.  He  would  rip  in  pieces  the 
forms  in  which  they  were  presented,  and 
explain  the  real  significance  of  the  narratives. 
He  had  no  misgiving  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  show  that  the  narratives  were  myths 
as  regards  the  letter,  but  were  nevertheless  to 
be  treated  with  respect  as  symbols  of  true 
ideas.  The  facts  did  not  occur,  save  in  inner  hu 
man  consciousness,  but  were  in  fact  aspirations 

.and  pns.  ntinieiits  of,  eternal  realities. 
Now  thi>  \v-is  a  very  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  older  sceptical  method,  which  denied 
the  miracles  on  the  very  ground  that 
the  doctrines  which  they  were  declared  to 

i  were  repulsive  to  the  moral  conscious- 
Thus  the-  sceptic  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  on  the  ground  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  true  notion  of  God;  whereas 
the  Ideologist  dedand  that  there  is  in  tin- 
breast  of  man  such  a  need  felt  of  atone 
ment,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  invested 
by  human  imagination  with  theattnbn: 
a  1  »iviiie  .-acritice.  It  was  the  need  felt  within 
the  soul  of  men  everywhere  which  led  them 
l"  take  one  noble  and  beautiful  hero,  such  a.> 
Strauss  always  declared  Christ  to  be,  and  to 
attach  to  him  a  mythic  Incarnation,  repre 
senting  union  with  God,  and  in  fact  all  tin- 
cardinal  beliefs  of  religion. 

Such  an  admission,  that  Christian  principles 
are  in  union  with  the  instincts  of  human 
nature,  was  at  least  a  blow  delivered  at  the 
v  ry  centre  of  the  old  scepticism.  But  it 
was  retorted  that  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  men  who  reject  Christian  doctrines, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  invention 
of  the  human  mind.  The  very  exi.-tence  of 
Scepticism  is  an  argument  against  the  lir>t 
principles  of  the  Ideologist.  The  Christian 
doctrine  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  chance,  that  all  facts  are,  as  the  Materialist 
contends,  the  concrete  results  of  some  absolute 
principle,  some  unseen  and  general  law  which 
cannot  be  broken.  Every  event  is  "  a  link  in 
a  chain,  which,  according  to  Materialists,  had 
no  beginning,  and  will  have,  no  end ;  which, 
according  to  Theists,  is  fastened  by  each  ex 
tremity  to  the  throne  of  God."  But  all  men 
confess  that  the  application  of  this  law  is  so 
mysterious  that,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to 
foretell  the  course  of  events,  we  are  utterly 
confounded  with  the  sequence  of  them  in 
secular  history,  and  in  personal  life.  "  Nothing 
is  so  probable  as  the  unlikely,"  is  a  paradox 
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which  has  become  a  truism.  And  the  reason 
is  first  of  all  that  "  the  ideal,"  in  the  words  of 
Hegel,  "is  never  realised."  Or,  as  Hooker 
puts  it,  "  All  things  besides,  God  excepted, 
vary  somewhat  in  possibility  which  as  yet 
they  are  not  in  act."  The  Ideologist  is  baf  H»  -d 
by  the  contradictions  of  fact,  the  Christian 
finds  an  explanation  of  them  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible.  And  though  it  is  certain  that 
man  could  never  have  discovered  for  himself 
the  facts  and  doctrines  there  displayed,  yet, 
as  Coleridge  has  demonstrated,  when  they 
are  revealed  to  us  from  without,  the  spirit 
of  man  is  able  to  examine  them,  and  to  find 
that  they  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  and  to 
assent  to  them  as  true.  [See  these  principles 
worked  out  in  a  mast.-rly  manner  by  Canon 
F.  C.  Cook  in  Aids  to  Faith,  pp.  133-146.] 

Idolatry. — The  word  idol  in  Greek  signi 
fied  originally  an  "image"  or  "phantom,"  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  idea  of  worship. 
It  was  a  fancy  of  the  mind,  as  opposed  to  a 
reality  [Plato,  Phado].  Lord  Bacon  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  his  famous  (nu 
meration  of  the  four  classes  of  idols.  Secon<  1 1  y , 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  to  represent  a  lik«  - 
ness,  whether  by  picture,  or  sculpture,  or 
stage  representation.  The  Old  Testament 
Septuagint  is  the  first  book  to  take  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense — that  of  an  image  used  as  an 
object  of  worship.  The  Second  Command 
ment  forbade  such  worship,  and  even  the 
making  of  any  image  [Deut.  iv.  12,  15-18]. 
The  idolatry  into  which  the  Jews  fell  through 
following  the  example  of  the  surrounding- 
nations  is  chronicled  for  us  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament.  It  came  utterly  to  an  end  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  word  idolatry, 
which  is  a  Christian,  not  a  classical,  word  [1 
Cor.  x.  14 ;  Gal.  v.  20  :  Col.  iii.  5  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3], 
conveyed  to  a  Jew  of  the  Christian  era  an 
idea  as  hateful  as  to  a  Christian.  A  few  cen 
turies  elapsed  before  Christians  would  have 
tolerated  any  images  in  their  places  of  wor 
ship.  Then  appeared  symbols,  such  as  the 
Dove,  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  found  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  Probably  the  cross  was 
in  use  from  the  first,  but  the  crucifix  came 
much  later.  Whether  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  leads  to  idolatry,  is  a  question  in 
dispute  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro 
testants.  The  use  of  figures  in  sculpture  and 
stained  glass  windows  is  declared  by  some  to  be 
not  compatible  with  the  letter  of 'the  Second 
Commandment,  but  a  Protestant  as  decided  as 
Dr.  Arnold  declared  that  the  Incarnation  set 
aside  that  letter,  for  God  came  "  in  the  like 
ness  of  sinful  flesh."  Protestants  hold  that 
there  is  still  a  great  danger  in  setting  up 
images  in  churches  of  superstitious  use,  and  of 
confusing  a  symbol,  harmless  in  the  abstract, 
until  it  becomes  a  fetish.  [ICONOCLASTS.] 

Ignatius,  ST.  [b.  27,  d.  107].— One  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  a  martyr  early  in  the 
second  century.  He  was  Bishop  of  Antioch 


for  forty  years  [A.U.  67-107].  An  ancient 
tradition  declared  him  to  be  the  child  whom 
our  Lord  took  into  His  arms  [Matt,  xviii.  2]. 

About  the  year  107,  soon  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  the  Emperor  Trajan  visited  Antioch 
on  his  way  to  Armenia.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  the  city  there  seems  to  have  been 
either  a  sudden  alarm  or  an  actual  commence- 
incut  of  persecution;  and,  the  aged  Bishop 
practically  interpreted  the  saying  of  our 
Lord,  "  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for 
the  sheep,"  by  appearing  before  the  Emperor, 
and  endeavouring,  by  his  own  submission  to 
martyrdom,  to  draw  off  attention  from  his 
flock,  and  so  save  their  lives.  Trajan  himself 
examined  the  aged  saint,  accusing  him  of 
wickedness  in  professing  a  religion  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  Cresar,  and  in  persuading 
others  to  do  so  to  their  destruction.  The  old 
man  claimed  the  name  of  Theophorus,  or 
God-bearer,  and  said  that  since  he  bore  Christ 
within  him — doubtless  referring  to  the  words, 
"  Stronger  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world  " — wicked  spirits  had  departed 
from  him,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  called  after 
such  a  manner  for  refusing  to  worship  those 
false  gods  which  were  nothing  else  than  wicked 
spirits.  When  Trajan  asked  for  an  explana 
tion  of  "bearing  Christ,"  Ignatius  replied, 
"There  is  but  one  God,  who  made  heav.n 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them;  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  His  only-be 
gotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  may  I  enjoy." 
Trajan  knew  the  story  of  our  Lord,  and 
asked,  "  His  kingdom,  do  you  say,  who  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate?"  "Dost 
thou  carry,  then,  Him  who  was  crucified 
within  thee?"  And  when  [gnatius  answered, 
"I  do,  for  it  is  written,  1  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them,"  the  Emperor  pro 
nounced  his  condemnation,  as  having  con 
fessed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Crucified, 
ami  commanded  that  he  should  be  taken 
to  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  The 
holy  man  heard  his  sentence,  and  cried  out, 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  vouch 
safed  thus  to  honour  me." 

It  was  a  weary  journey  for  an  old  man. 
How  long  it  took  we  are  not  told,  but 
Ignatius  was  so  old  and  harmless,  that 
the  ten  soldiers  who  had  charge  of  him 
were  constrained  to  make  it  as  easy  as  they 
could,  and  rested  for  some  time  at  towns 
on  their  way.  When  at  Smyrna  the  old 
Bishop  wrote  letters  to  the  Roman  and 
five  other  Churches,  who  had  sent  to  give  him 
all  they  could — their  loving  sympathy — 
and  whom  he  specially  exhorted  not  to  make 
any  attempt  to  rescue  him.  At  Smyrna  he 
met  Polycarp,  and  after  he  had  rested  enough 
to  gain  strength  for  another  stage,  the  soldiers 
led  him  on  to  Troas,  where  he  was  comforted 
with  the  good  news  that  no  further  persecu 
tion  had  taken  place  at  Antioch  since  he  had 
left,  and  that  therefore  the  purpose  of  his 
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surrender  had  been  answered.  In  spite  of 
the  dangers  which  open  sympathy  with  a  con 
demned  Christian  must  have  entailed,  the 
journey  of  the  well-known  old  Bishop  was 
almost  a  triumph  the  whole  way.  And 
neither  the  warmth  of  friends,  nor  this  pro 
longation  of  the  pain  and  expectation  of 
martyrdom  daunted  him.  "  Whether  fire, 
or  the  cross,  or  the  assault  of  wild  Leasts 
await  me,  let  all  come,"  said  he,  "so  that  I 
may  n.iin  Christ." 

There  must  have  been  a  very  short  time  to 
wait  after  he  came  to  Koine.  On  Dec. 
20th,  107,  the  people  were  collected  in  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre  (now  called  the 
Coliseum)  to  witness  the  athletic  sports, 
races,  and  gladiatorial  fights,  in  which  the 
Romans  so  delighted.  It  was  made  known 
that  the  Emperor  had  sent  them  a  prisoner 
for  higher  sport,  and  there  arose  an  impatient 
cry  of  "  Christians  to  the  Lions,"  as  a  signal 
for  him  to  be  brought  out.  Then  this  white- 
haired  and  harmless  old  man  of  eighty  or 
more  was  led  into  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  uncaged  beasts 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  ladies  and  gentle 
men  of  Rome.  As  he  had  prayed  that  it 
might  he,  Ignatius  died  almost  instantly,  and 
when  his  friends  came  in  the  evening,  after 
the  "  sport"  was  over,  and  the  amphitheatre 
cleared  of  its  spectators,  they  found  only  two 
or  tlu-t •<'  gnawed  bones  to  gather  up  and  carry 
back  to  Antioch. 

The  writings  of  this  Father  have  1 
subject  of  keen  controversy.     The  translation 
published  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  whi«-h  is 
easily  accessible  through  Hone's  Apocryphal 
New  Testament,  comprised  seven  Epistles',  vi/.. 
tp  the  Ephesians,  the  Ma-nesiaiis.  tli> 
lians,  the   Romans,  the   Philadelphia!!*,   the 
Smyrna-ans,    and    to    Polycarp.      To    these 
have  been   added  six  others,  and   this  aug 
mented  collection  is   called  by  critics  "  The 

EpixtlfS  of  the  LoiK]  Hi  <•,  >,.x •;„;/;"  they  wer-- 
".Mary  to  Ignatius,"  "Ignatius  to  Mary." 
"To  the  Tarsians,"  "  Philippians,"  u  An- 
tiochenes,"  "Hero."  It  has,  however,  been 
demonstrated  that  these  were  forgeries  of 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  But  a  chal- 
Ifnge  was  also  raised  against  the  other  seven, 
on  the  ground  that  the  view  of  episcopacy 
which  the  writer  of  them  holds  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  the  second  century.  This 
attack  was  great ly  strengthened  by  the  dis 
covery  of  a  Syriac  copy,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  only  contains  three  of  the 
Epistles,  vi/.  to  Polyeurp,  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  the  Romans,  and  which  was  edited  and 
published  by  the  late  ( 'anon  Cureton  in  1845. 
This  is  known  as  Tlf  Xhort  Htrnisinn.  It 
was  eagerly  taken  up  by  some  scholars, 
and  as  eagerly  repudiated  by  others,  who 
maintained  that  Cureton's  was  merely  a 
maimed  edition.  In  consequence,  the  present 
learned  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  Commentary  on 


St.  Paul's  Epistles,  turned  aside,  and  gave 
many  years  to  "  the  Apostolic  Fathers."  In 
1885  he  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  in  three  goodly 
volumes,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  learned 
and  exhaustive  critical  treatise  which  has  ap 
peared  in  this  century.  No  mystery  is  left 
unsolved,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  seven 
Epistles,  or  The  Middle  Itecension,  is  established 
beyond  controversy. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  "  One  Faith." 
And  that  with  him  is  the  historical  Christianity 
of  the  Gospel  in  continual  activity  in  the  lives 
of  men.  He  quotes  the  New  Testament  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Old,  prefacing  his 
quotations  with  "it  is  written."  The  Eucharist 
is  with  him  the  centre  of  Christian  worship. 
He  is  the  first  writer  to  use  the  expression 
"  Catholic  Church." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar,  St.  Ignatiu- 
was  commemorated  on  Dec.  17th;  in  the 
Roman  it  is  Feb.  1st. 

Ignatius  Loyola.     [LOYOLA.] 

Ignorance,  in  theological  langu 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  one  who  might 
have  acquired  it,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  "Nescience,"  which  merely  implies 
absence  of  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  distin- 
Lrui>h«'d  Ly  writers  on  casuistry  into  many 
irrades.  Thus  a  man  may  hold  altogether 
opinions  through  his  bad  education  or 
through  circumstances  which  are  none  of  his 
own  making.  He  errs,  not  because  he  intends 
or  wishes  to  do  so,  but  because  he  knows  no 
Letter.  He  does  not  sin  against  light.  This 
is  d-  lined  as  "  invincible  ignorance."  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  matters  so  all-important  as  the 
soul's  health,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to 
learn,  as  far  as  he  has  opportunity,  the  prin 
ciples  of  faith  and  practice,  and  therefore  he 
who  holds  false  opinions  or  possesses  evil 
habits.  Lecan-e  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts  and 
arguments  which  press  themselves  upon  him, 
is  culpable,  and  hence  we  have  distinctions 
of  "  simply  vincible,"  of  "crass," of  "affected" 
iirnorance.  By  the  latter  is  to  be  understood 
the  wilful  state  of  blindness  to  truth  in  which 
a  man  remains  for  the  very  purpose  of  sin 
ning  the  more  freely,  "  loving  darkness  rather 
than  liirht  because  his  deeds  are  evil."  Such 
iirnorsince,  far  from  exculpating,  aggravates 
-in.  It  is  clear  that  the  various  kinds  of 
ignorance  here  named  do  not  all  spring  from 
the  same  root.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  intel 
lectual  shortcoming.  "Want  of  ideas,"  or 
failure  to  discover  the  connection  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have,  or  again,  of  following  them 
out  to  their  conclusions — these  are  the  causes 
to  which  Locke  traces  ignorance,  and  all 
these  are  clearly  errors  of  the  intellect ;  but 
when  the  will  enters  in,  and  we  do  not  believe 
because  belief  would  interfere  with  our 
pleasure  or  convenience,  that  is  a  sin  of  the 
heart.  And  it  is  this  which  men  need  to  be 
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warned  of,  so  prone  are  we  to  spiritual  aim- 
dynes.  And  no  subject  is  there  on  which  it 
behoves  us  to  be  so  wary  in  our  judgments  of 
others.  God  only  can  judge  where  involun- 
''  tary  and  culpable  ignorance  are  divided  in 
each  case. 

I  gn  or  antin.es  was  the  name  given  to  a 
community  formed  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  an  Abbot,  Bap- 
tiste  de  la  Salle.  The  object  was  to  give  trcte 
instruction  to  the  poor,  both  on  secular  ami 
religious  subjects.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France  in  1764,  the  Ignorant  - 
ines,  having  adopted  their  views,  continued 
to  teach  them  till  they  themselves  were  ex 
pelled  twenty-six  years  afterwards.  They 
did  not  remain  long  in  exile,  but  were  re 
called  by  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  they  now 
number  about  ten  thousand. 

I.H.S. — One  of  the  commonest  and  oldest 
symbols  used  in  Christian  worship.  Three 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  meaning 
of  the  three  letters:  [1]  That  they  arc  th.- 
initials  of  the  Latin  In  hoc  signo  (• 
the  writing  which  the  Roman  Emperor  Cou- 
stantine  is  said  to  have  seen  on  the  cross  of 
light  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  heavens. 
This  interpretation  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  unlikely.  [2]  That  they  are  the  initials  of 
Jesus,  JJominum  Salvator ;  ("Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  men  ").  This  is  perhaps  the  idea 
generally  current,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  at 
least  the  prevalent  interpretation  now ;  but 
its  historical  accuracy  is  not  so  certain. 
[3]  That  they  are  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  Greek  IHCOTC  [Jesus],  in  which  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  letter  H  is 
really  the  Greek  capital  letter  eta  (long  e). 
The  consideration  that  the  other  chief  mono 
gram,  which  was  what  Constantine  had  in 
scribed  on  the  labarum  (or  standard  of  the 
cross),  viz.  D  was  in  Greek  characters,  and 
was  taken  ^F  from  our  Lord's  other  most 
usual  name,  viz.  Christ,  perhaps  favours  this 
third  view.  I.H.S.  within  a  circle  of  rays, 
is  the  favourite  device  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits. 

Ildefonsns,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  was 
born  there  in  607.  He  escaped  from  home  to 
the  Monastery  of  Agli,  iia  632  was  ordaincil 
Deacon,  and  was  afterwards  made  Abbot ;  in 
this  capacity  he  attended  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Councils  of  Toledo  [653  and  655], 
and  in  657  succeeded  Eugenius  II.  as 
Bishop  of  his  native  place.  He  died  on 
Jan.  23rd,  667,  and  is  said  by  <his  writings 
to  have  greatly  conduced  to  the  adoration  "of 
the  Virgin  in  Spain. 

Illuminati  ["  the  enlightened  ones"]. — 
[1]  In  ancient  times  the  baptised  were  some 
times  so  called,  because  in  the  baptism  of  adults 
a  lighted  taper  was  put  into  their  hands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  light  of  faith  and  grace  of 
which  they  were  now  possessed.  This  was 


riot,  however,  a  primitive  custom.  [2J  Two 
fanatical  sects  assumed  this  name  which  arose, 
the  fh>t  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  the  other  in  France  about  a 
century  later.  As  is  intimated  by  their  name, 
they  both  claimed  special  illumination  and 
insight  into  spiritual  and  divine  matters,  a. 
The  Spaniards  included  under  the  title  were 
eharged  by  the  Inquisition  with  maintaining 
that  by  assiduous  prayer  and  contemplation 
they  had  become  most  closely  united  to  (Jod 
and  that  thereby  they  had  attained  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  stood  in  need 
neither  of  the  Church's  sacraments  nor  of  per 
forming  good  works.  £.  After  the  suppress! (»i 
of  these  men,  a  similar  form  of  heresy  appearec  • 
in  France.  Their  founder,  Anthony  Bucknet 
proclaimed  that  a  system  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tier  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  excellec 
and  superseded  the  whole  of  Christianity,  ancH 
that  by  it  men  would  soon  so  outstrip  th< 
saints  and  teachers  of  Christendom  in  th< 
possession  of  the  Divine  spirit  and  influence 
that  there  would  be  no  more  need  for  any  reli 
gious  orders  or  other  Christian  institutions 
[3]  A  secret  society,  half  religious  and  hal" 
political,  was  also  so  called,  which  was  foundec 
in  177o  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  prof essor  in  th< 
University  of  lnin>lstadt,  in  Bavaria.  Thi. 
society  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Jesuits 
and  was  started  as  a  means  for  gratifying  th« 
founder's  ambitious  schemes  of  power.  H- 
formed  classes  of  novices  in  Ingoldstadt 
Munich,  the  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere,  which  li 
managed  to  keep  in  due  order,  but  carrie< 
into  no  further  developments  until  1780,  whei 
the  acquisition  of  Baron  Adolf  von  Kniggi 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  society.  A  tiro 
connection  was  established  with  the  Free 
masons.  Three  classes  were  formed — [a]  .o 
the  novices  who  were  styled  Minervals,  [3 
of  the  Freemasons  or  Scotch  knights,  [7]  o 
the  pupils  in  the  small  and  great  mysteries- 
and  the  society  began  to  spread  widely.  I 
1784  Wei>haupt  and  Von  Kniggo  fell  to  quar 
rolling,  both  wanting  to  be  Rex  or  Mn<jn- 
and  in  the  same  year  a  decree  was  passe- 
forbidding  all  secret  societies.  Next  year 
steady  persecution  began,  and  in  a  few  year- 
the  Illuminati  totally  collapsed  as  an  organ 
ised  body,  though  isolated  members  stil 
lingered  on  here  and  there  for  some  time. 

Images  in  Churches.    [ICONOCLASTS. 

Imam  signifies  in  Arabic  the  same  wit'- 
A>ttixtetf  in  Greek,  a  "leader"  or  "governor. 
This  general  signification  is  particularly  ap 
plied  by  the  Mussulmans  by  way  of  eminent 
to  him  who  is  head  of  their  congregations  i 
the  mosques,  who  has  supreme  authorit 
among  the  Mahometans  both  in  respect  t 
spiritualities  and  temporalities.  There  an 
however,  subordinate  Imams  in  the  towns  ( 
Turkey  who  represent  the  chief  Imam,  bi 
only  in  matters  of  religion.  AVhcn  the  Imai 
of  the  Mahometans  is  mentioned  withoi 
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iistinction,  the  meaning  is  always  restrained 
,o  the  rightful  successor  of  Mahomet,  who  is 
,he  fountain  both  of  secular  and  sacred  juris- 
iiction,  all  manner  of  authority  being  lodged 
7i  hi<  single  person.  For  this  reason  the  Ma- 
lometans  affirni  that  their  pretended  prophet 
lad  his  commission  and  legislation  given  him 
)ii  tin;  model  of  Moses,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
Messiah,  who  declared  His  kingdom  was  not 
>f  this  world  ;  in  consequence  of  these  pn -ten 
dons  the  Caliphs  took  the  title  and  performed 
.he  functions  of  the  Imam.  The  Mahometans 
are  not  perfectly  agreed  concerning  the  dig- 
lity  of  this  office.  Some  hold  the  Imamate  to 
>ie  settled  by  Divine  right,  and  fixed  like  the 
Aaronic  priesthoodto  one- family.  TheSehiites, 
or  disciples  of  AH,  maintain  that  it  belongs 
•xclusively  to  his  family,  Ali  being  the  sole 
ind  apparent  heir  of  Mahomet;  so  they  will 
lot  own  any  person  for  the  head  of  religion 
vho  cannot  prove  his  descent  in  a  direct  line 
rom  this  first  Imam.  There  have  been,  accor.;- 
ng  to  them,  eleven  Imams,  and  they  look  for 
-he  coming  of  one  more  who  will  be  the  la.-t. 
)ther  .Mahometans  declare  that  the  office  is 
int  80  unalterably  tied  to  gen.  alogy  and  de 
cent  as  to  hinder  its  passing  from  one  family 
o  another.  The  Imams  belonging  to  parti- 
:ularmos<(ues  are  like  our  parish  priests  ;  they 
)fficiate  in  the  public  liturgy. 

Immaculate  Conception.— The  doc 
trine  li.-M  in  the  Church  of  Rome  that 
he  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  and  born 
•without  the  taint' of  original  >in.  The  Festi 
val  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  first  be^.-m  to  be  observed  about  the 
:wrlith  century,  but  the  date  of  its  crlebra- 
fcion  was  not  fixed  till  1439,  when  the 
Jouncil  of  R-isle  appointed  Doc.  8th  for  that 
Hirpos.-.  It  is  said  to  have  1,,.,-n  in-tituted 
•  nd  by  Archbishop  Anselm,  in  trrati- 
ude  for  the  preservation  of  the  (  onqueror's 
fleet  in  a  great  storm ;  its  observance  was 
••dared  optional  by  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
1222.  It  is  still  retained  in  our  Calendar 
imong  the  "  Mack-letter  days," 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  first  tan -ht  by  Peter  Lombard  about 
1160,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  St. 
Bernard,  but  was  recommended  as  "a'pi<>"s 
•pinion"  by  the  Council  of  Basle.  It  was 
•  Ited  into  an  article  of  faith  until 
Dec.  8th,  is:,l,  when  Pope  Tins  IX.  pub 
lished  the  Bull  "  Inenabilis  I  tens,'1  declaring 
'Tint  the  Iiless.-d  Virgin  Mury,  at  tlie  first 
nstant  of  her  conception,  by  a  singular  privi- 
ege  and  grace  of  the  omnipotent  God,  in 
•n-tue  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
"5aviour  of  mankind,  was  preserved  immacu- 
ate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin." 

Immersion.    [BAPTISM.] 

Immortality.—"  They  are  not  to  be 
'H."  says  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Church 
England,  "  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers 


.  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament]  did 
ook  only  for  transitory  promises."  We  shall 
see  immediately  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  this  assertion  of  the  Article.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Immortality 
takes  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  theology 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  expressly  uses  the  argument,  that  Moses 
was  able  to  attest  that  his  doctrine  came  from 
God  by  appealing  to  the  temporal  instincts  of 
the  people.  Length  of  life  and  worldly  pros 
perity  were  the  promised  rewards  of  obedience. 
But  even  in  the  Pentateuch  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  of  a  revelation,  though 
dim,  of  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  and  certainly 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Our  Saviour's 
rebuke  of  the  Sadducees  declared  that  they 
erred  for  not  perceiving  this  [Matt.  xxii. 
29-33].  The  prayer  of  Balaam  [Num.  xxiii. 
10]  is  capable  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  he  recognised  such  a  hope.  But  when 
we  come  later,  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
enough,  not  only  in  sueli  verses  as  Ps.  xvi. 
8-11  and  xxiii.  4-0,  but  in  the  whole  tenor, 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  they  breathe  after 
God. 

This  belief  was  held  unfalteringly  by 
wise  heathen-,  and  was  ttTOMMd  in  the 
plainest  terms  by  men  like  Plato  and  Cicero. 
The  ein-ct  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrati  .- 
and  Plato  apjx'ars  strongly  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  Apocrypha ;  the  writers  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus  and  Wisdom  had  undoubtedly  in  Alex 
andria  become  acquainted  with  the  Platonist 
philosophy,  and  the  beautiful  hopes  which 
they  utt»  r  must  be  unquestionably  traced  to 
the  liyht  which  bad  been  thrown  for  them 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  writings  of 
men  whom  God  had  been  teaching  in  the  far- 
off  heathen  lands.  The  belief  is  also  so 
widely  spread  amongst  even  the  most  savage 
races,  that  it  may  be 'almost  said  to  belong  to 
the  consciousness  of  humanity. 

When  we  ask  on  what  grounds  such  a  belief 
rests,  the  answer  must  not  be  too  hastily  given. 
It  lias  been  asserted  that  the  very  existence  of 
self-consciousness  is  evidence  of  inde-ti  uctible 
power,  that  the  very  ability  of  "  looking  befoiw 
and  after,"  is  an  indication  that  the  soul  is 
not  bound  to  the  material  form.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  soul  loses  its  con 
sciousness  in  sleep,  in  insanity,  even  through 
narcotics.  Therefore  this  . argument  cannot 
be  held  of  itself  convincing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
and  the  absolute  disappearance  of  all  further 
evidence  of  the  soul's  existence,  is  no  indica 
tion  at  all  of  its  ceasing  to  'be,  because  all 
physical  investigation  goes  more  and  more  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  not  a  simple  bodily  func 
tion,  bound  to  the  brain,  as  materialists  have 
supposed.  All  physical  evidence  is  against 
the  theory  that  the' soul  is  a  part  of  the  body, 
and  forces  the  conclusion  that  it  has  a  peculiar 
existence  of  its  own. 
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Consequently  we  come  to  this — that  phy 
sical  investigation  is  baffled  in  this  question, 
and  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  some  other 
form,  of  evidence.  Such  evidence,  Christians 
hold,'  was  given  in  ancient  times  by  God  by 
His  Voice  within,  and  in  some  cases  by  out 
ward  revelation  as  well.  Men  believed  in  God 
because  He  spake  to  them  and  bade  them  so 
believe,  and  they  recognised  His  voice.  But 
the  revelation  was  consummated  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
We  have  seen  no  physical  facts  that  are  capable 
of  refuting  that ;  all  investigation  of  moral 
phenomena  supports  it.  [EVIDENCES.]  The 
Christian  revelation  declares  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  the  body  shall  rise  from 
tin;  dead  and  be  united  with  the  soul  again. 
To  deny  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  to  give  up 
Christianity  itself.  [1  Cor.  xv.  12-17.]  Cer 
tainly  religion  is  worthless  without  it.  [RE 
SURRECTION.]  We  believe,  then,  and  science, 
though  it  could  not  indeed  discover  the  truth, 
follows  it  and  acquiesces  in  it  as  reasonably 
that  this  present  consciousness  of  ours,  though 
it  must  be  robbed  by  physical  death  of  its 
power  of  present  manifestation,  shall  not  be 
lost.  The  belief  in  a  good  and  faithful  Creator 
assures  us  that  we  are  made  for  something 
better  than  a  short  life  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  that  the  winding  sheet  is  not  our 
rightful  vesture,  and  this  beautiful  world  is 
something  better  than  a  great  grave.  Because 
God  is  love,  because  He  is  good  and  His  works 
are  beautiful,  He  cannot  abandon  the  noblest 
of  His  works,  which  returns  His  love.  In 
point  of  fact,  those  who  have  any  positive 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  are  also  believers 
in  Immortality ;  but  nevertheless  the  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct. 

Immovable  Feasts.  —  Those  feasts 
which  are  observed  on  certain  fixed  days  of 
the  year,  as  distinguished  from  the  Movable 
Feasts  which  vary  with  Easter.  Examples 
of  Immovable  Feasts  are : —Christmas  Day, 
The  Epiphany,  and  all  the  Saints'  Days. 

Immunity.— A  law  term,  implying  ex 
emption  from  public  burdens  or  other  legal 
obligation.  The  term  "ecclesiastical  im 
munities,"  therefore,  refers  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  kind  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
in  any  nation.  The  extent  of  meaning  of  the 
phrase  varies,  of  course,  in  different  countries. 

Impanation.— The  doctrine  of  the  pres 
ence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  conse 
crated  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Trarisubstantia- 
tion  in  considering  that  the  elements  undergo 
no  change  of  their  nature,  but  remain  bivad 
and  wine  after  consecration.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  CONSUB- 

STANTIATION  [q.V.]. 

Impediment.     [MARRIAGE.] 

Implicit  Faith.  —  An  unquestioning 
belief  in  things,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 


teacher ;  belief  without  examination  of  proof 
or  reference  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
thing  to  be  believed  is  supported. 

Imposition    of    Hands. —  The    cere 
mony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  imparting 
spiritual  gifts  and  authority  is  very  ancient 
It  was  practised  by  Jacob  [Gen.  xlviii.  14]; 
by   Moses   [Numb,  xxvii.    18-23   and   Deuta 
xxxiv.  9],  by  our  Lord  himself  [Mark  x.  16] 
by  the  Apostles  [Acts  vii.  17,  Ib  ;  xix.  6]  ancr 
their  successors  [1   Timothy  iv.   14  ;  v.  22] 
and  its  use  in  the  rites  of  Confirmation   an< 
Ordination  has  continued  in  the  Church  in  al< 
ages  and  countries.     It  is  called  by  theauthot 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  [Hebrews  vi.  2 
one   of   "  the   principles   of  the   doctrine  o 
Christ." 

Impropriation. — The    possession    an 
use  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  a  layman. 

Imputed  Righteousness  signifies  i 

theological  lanirua^e  the  righteousness  o* 
Christ,  which  is  attributed  to  every  membe^ 
of  Him  In  cause  thus  united  to  Him.  BeinM 
a  member  of  Christ  I  am  partaker  of  Hi-. 
holiness.  The  idea  is  beautifully  expresse 
in  Dr.  Bright's  sacramental  hymn  : 

"  Look,  Father,  look,  on  His  anointed  Face, 
And  only  look  ou  us  as  fuuud  in  Him." 

[&*?  Romans  iv.  6,  7  ;  v.  18,  19  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

[  J  V  STIFIC  ATIOX.  ] 

Incarnation. — This    was    the    subje< 
which  occasioned  the  most   important   COD* 
troversy   in    the    Church    during    the    fiir* 
four   centuries   of   its   life.       The    GNOSTH 
ARIAN,    APOLLINARIAN,    NESTORIAN,    Euxv 
CHIAN    heresies    all    turned     upon    varioi 
phases  of  this  great  doctrine.     These  will  b- 
found  under  their  respective  heads,  it  onl 
remains  here  to  state  what  is  the  doctrine  < 
the  Christian  Church  on  the  subject.     It  : 
that  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  Him  huma 
nature,   and   was    made    man,    in    order    1 
accomplish  the  work  of  our  salvation.     Bl 
took  to  Himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonab '•. 
soul.     The   reality  of  His  body  was  prove  - 
by  its  being  subject  to  the  same  weakness* 
as   our   own;    He    hungered,   thirsted,   wr- 
\v.  it  v  as  we  are.     He  was  born  of  a  \vnma; 
His  body   grew  from  boyhood  to  manhoo' 
He   died  and   was   buried.     If   He  had  n< 
taken  His  fleshly  substance  of  the  flesh  of  H- 
mother,  He  would  not  then  have  been  tru! 
man    and    the    semblance    of    it    would  ^ : 
reality  have  been  a  deception.     But  havii 
been   eternally   the   Son   of    God,    He   no^ 
without  ceasing  to  be  God,  became  the  Sc 
of  man ;  true  man  as  He  was  true  God  ;  po 
gessed  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  body  and  sot 
like  ourselves. 

Incense.— The  use  of  this  in  public  worsh 
seems  to  be  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  Churc 
The  fourth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  speaks 
it  as  being  offered  and  consumed  at  the  alta 
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Tie  following  prayer  Irom  the  Liturgy  of 
t.  Chrysostom  indicates  its  significance : 
We  otter  incense  to  Thee,  O  Christ  our 
rod,  for  an  odour  of  sweet  spiritual  savour  ; 
?ceive  it,  O  Lord,  upon  Thy  holy,  heavenly 
Itar,  and  repay  unto  us  Thine  abundant 
len-ies,  and  grant  them  abundantly  to  us 
'hy  servants."  It  is  used  in  the  Roman 
!hurch  at  the  Introit,  the  reading  of  the 
Jospel,  the  Offertory,  and  the  Elevation  at 
ligh  Mass,  also  at  the  Magnificat  and  at 
uner; i Is.  The  use  of  it  has  been  revived  in 
ome  English  churches,  but  was  forbidden  by 
tie  Purchas  judgment.  [RITUALISM.] 

Incluse    or    Recluse.— Hermits  who 

.veil  in  separate  cells,  and  never  left  them 
nless  in  «,ist:  of  great  necessity,  and  with  the 
onsent  of  their  bishop. 

In  Coena  Domini  ["at  the  Supper  of 
.heLord"].—  A  Papal  Bull,  the  work  of  several 
'opes,  issued  in  its  latest  form  by  Urban 
TIII.  in  1<J1>7.  It  received  its  name  from 
he  fact  that  it  was  annually  read  on 
'•laundy  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  our 
jord  instituted  the  Holy  Sacrament;  but 
pas  afterwards  generally  read  on  Easter 
Monday.  A  copy  of  this  Bull  was  affixed  to 
he  doors  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
iohn  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  every  Metro- 
lolitan  was  required  to  have  it  read  in  his 
hnrehes  once  a  year  or  oftener.  But  many 
Catholic  Sovereigns  objecting  very  strongly 
•o  this,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  discontinued  its 
mblication  after  1773.  The  Bull  contained  a 
nummary  of  the  rights  and  powers  claimed  by 
he  Church  of  Rome,  and  anathematised  all 
htM  who  infringe,  those  rights.  It  also  con- 
ained  a  malediction  of  all  the  principal 
Christian  sects  by  name. 

Incomprehensible.— The  word  "in- 
somprehensible "  as  applied  to  God  in  the 
Ythanasian  Creed,  is  not  used  in  the  modern 
ense  of  "  inconceivable,"  implying  that  no 
mnian  creature  can  have  knowledge  of  Him. 
>ut  signifies  that  He  cannot  be  comprehended 
rithiu  limits. 

Incorruptibles.— An  ancient  sect  who 
leld  that  our  Lord's  body  was  incorruptible. 
Chis  they  explained  to  include  that  Christ  was 
ncapable  of  suffering  any  change,  and  that 
ie  was  not  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
ind  thirst,  etc.  Eating  and  drinking  they 
Considered  unnecessary  for  him. 

Incumbent  comes  from  incumbo,  "  to 
nind  diligently,"  and  is  properly  applied  to 
he  minister  whose  duty  it  is  to  reside  in  his 
)enefice  and  employ  his  study  to  the  faithful 
lischarge  of  the  duties  of  his  church. 

Independent  Methodists.  [METHOD- 

MB.] 

Independents. — The     original    name, 
'till  often  used,   of   that  body  of  professing 
Jhrietians  now   usually  known  as  CONGRE- 
IIKL.— 18 


GATIONALISTS  [q.v.]  who  differ  from  Episco 
palians  in  having  no  gradation  of  ministry 
or  succession  of  orders,  and  from  Presbyterians 
in  having  no  gradation  of  courts  or  assemblies 
exercising  any  authoritative  or  judicial  func 
tions.  According  to  both  the  Episcopal  and 
Puritan  idea,  the  Church  consisted  of  the 
whole  body  of  professing  Christians;  and 
accordingly,  when  Rornish  tendencies  began, 
in  and  alter  the  reiirn  of  Elizabeth,  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  the  Puritan  idea, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Episcopalian,  was  to 
purify  and  preserve  Christian  doctrine  by 
State  action  :  if  the  rulers  refused  to  act  in 
this  way,  no  other  means  of  action  occurred 
to  either.  The  founder  of  Independency, 
ROBERT  BROWNE  [q.v.],  in  a  tract  published 
about  1580,  enforced,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  that,  religion  being  matter  of  the 
individual  conscience,  was  not  to  be  enforced 
or  extended  or  reformed  by  any  political 
action,  or  in  any  way  dependent  upon  it ;  that 
"the  Kingdom ol  God  was  not  to  be  begun 
by  whole  parishes  but  rather  of  the  worthiest, 
be  they  ever  so  few."  This  doctrine  implied 
that  if  the  State  was  neglectful  or  in  error  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  individual  man  or 
congregation  was  no  less  bound  to  separate 
from  error,  and  to  teach  and  practise  what 
was  true,  which  indeed  Browne  dearly  incul 
cated.  But  this  teadiinir  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  times;  to  separate  from  the 
Church  was  then  to  rebel  airain>t  the  State, 
and  was  then-fore  u  crime  held  equivalent  to 
treason.  A«-conlingly,  even  under  Tiototant 
Kli/ab.th,  Thicker  and  Coppin  [1583]  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  and  ten 
years  later  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (the  one 
educated  for  a  priest  and  the  other  for  a 
barrister)  also  suffered  for  opinions  which 
now  appear  the  merest  truisms.  By  1596  at 
leapt  twenty-four  per-oiis  had  died  in  prison 
for  holding  similar  views.  Thus  hunted  out 
of  England,  Independency  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  which  then  occupied  in  Europe  the 
proud  position  of  being  the  sole  asylum  of 
religious  liberty.  Here  it  grew,  mainly  under 
John  Robinson,  to  whom  fled  Mr.  Henry 
Jacob  from  Bishop  Bancroft's  persecution ; 
but  in  1()16  Jacob  returned  to  England,  and 
founded  the  first  regularly  constituted  English 
Independent  Church.  It  was  thus  that  In 
dependency  became  so  much  identified  his 
torically  with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  the  identification  grew  gradually 
out  of  English  Church  and  State  policy  com 
bined,  the  Independents  being  compelled  to 
struggle,  from  religious  motives,  for  a  great 
deal  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  elemen 
tary  civil  right. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indepen 
dency  im Teas-  d  a  irreat  deal  in  secret,  though 
Laud  kept  down  the  outward  manifestation 
of  it  so  rigidly  that  converts  had  to  emi 
grate  to  either  Holland  or  America:  it  is 
computed  that  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in 
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1640  there  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
not  less  than  25,000  "  faithful  and  freeborn 
Englishmen  and  good  Christians,  constrained 
to  forsake  their  dearest  home,  their  friends, 
and  kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide 
ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America 
could  hide  from  the  fury  of  the  Bishops." 
[Milton.]  The  growth  of  a  powerful  American 
community,  who  had  built  up  a  notoriously 
successful  and  religious  civilisation  upon  an 
Independent  religious  basis,  of  necessity  gavr 
powerful  impetus  to  the  system  at  home, 
however  outwardly  repressed;  and  Laud  HO 
strongly  felt  this,  that  he  actually  proposed 
to  send  out  a  bishop,  with  "  forces  to  compel, 
if  he  were  not  otherwise  able  to  persuade, 
obedience."  [Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud.]  All 
such  schemes  were  however  ended  "by  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
the  Independents  came  face  to  face,  no  longer 
with  Churchmen  but  with  the  Presbyterians. 
They  were  but  a  small  minority,  but  with 
American  prestige  behind  them  they  debated 
matters  with  some  success :  in  the  end,  how 
ever,  they  were  reduced  to  plead  for  bare 
toleration,  and  were  refused.  Toleration  was 
in  fact  then  as  alien  to  presbyter  as  to  bishop. 
On  the  other  hand,  Independents  like  Roger 
Williams  and  John  Milton  advocated  tolera 
tion  of  religious  opinion  of  the  most  absolute 
kind ;  affirming  that  even  if  a  man  were  an 
atheist,  so  long  as  he  was  of  moral  behaviour 
and  a  good  citizen,  the  State,  as  such,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  This  seems  very 
little  to  say  now  ;  but  at  that  period  a  few 
Independents  (not  quite  all  even  of  them) 
were  the  only  men  who  dared  boldly  to  avow 
and  defend  such  views ;  and  even  they  were 
defeated  in  a  Puritan  assembly.  Gradually 
under  Cromwell,  however,  the  Independents 
came  more  to  the  front;  but  by  the  Restoration 
of  1 660  all  seemed  undone.  In  1 66 1  the  Corpo 
ration  Act  was  passed;  in  1662  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  in  1663  the  Conventicle  Act;  in 
1665  the  Five  Mile  Act,  forbidding  a  Non 
conformist  minister  to  even  come  (unless  on 
a  journey)  within  five  miles  of  any  town 
where  he  had  formerly  ministered ;  and  in 
1670  and  in  1673  various  of  these  provisions 
were  made  still  more  stringent.  King  Charles 
himself,  singularly  enough,  was  more  tolerant 
than  his  ministers  and  counsellors,  owing  to 
his  own  Romish  proclivities,  and  published  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672  ;  but  he 
was  forced  by  his  Parliament  to  withdraw 
this,  and  men  like  John  Howe  and  John 
Owen,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  were  forced  to  hide  in 
holes  and  coi-ners,  only  preaching  by  stealth 
as  they  could  find  opportunity.  The  long 
struggle  only  began  to  end  with  the  Revolu 
tion,  which  was  immediatelv  followed  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689;  but  since  then,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  various  civil  and  religious 
disabilities  of  Independents  and  other  Dis 
senters  have  been  gradually  removed. 


The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Independent 
was  to  enforce  the  power,  and  duty,  an« 
responsibility  of  the  individual  Church  an« 
of  the  individual  man :  each  had  to  do,  ir 
respective  of  others,  his  or  its  own  duty  as  be 
fore  God.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  th 
struggle,  as  some  have  done,  a>  lir:mj  carrie- 
on  merely  against  the  Anglican  Church.  I 
was  partly  so,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  far  mor> 
against  a  feudal  system  of  affairs  and  C: 
opinions,  which  then  more  or  less  pervade* 
the  world,  and  affected  religion  as  it  did  othe- 
matters.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Presbyteriaii 
equally  with  the  Churchman,  thought  it  quifc 
right  for  the  State  to  regulate  all  ivli^ioi; 
matters  and  forms  of  worship,  and  was  in  h 
way  about  as  intolerant.  This  was  the  idei 
of  the  age.  The  truth  is,  that  real  toleration 
of  opinion  was  hardly  understood  at  all  i 
those  days,  and  some  even  of  the  very  me- 
who  had  suffered  for  conscience  sake  in  En^ 
land,  tortured  and  hung  Quakers  in  Ne-w 
England  afterwards :  indeed  the  entirely  pa* 
sive  but  doirirfd  r.  si-t  nu-e  of  the  Quake* 
[Fun.NDs]  had  also  its  share,  and  a  ver 
important  one,  in  bringing  about  the  triumpi 
of  those  rights  of  conscience  which  the  li| 
dependents  held  so  dear.  Still,  according  1 
their  light,  they  did  struggle  for  them,  am 
therein  differed  radically  from  the  Presbj 
terians  and  other  Puritans,  whose  aim  WH 
simply  to  substitute  one  ecclesiastical  systei 
for  another.  In  so  doing,  these  believed  the 
system  to  be  better,  of  course :  but  still  it  wt « 
to  be  set  up  and  obeyed  ;  whilst  the  Indepei* 
dents,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  for  th 
right  of  every  man  and  every  Church  to  folio 
that  system  which  approved  itself  toconscienc  • 
and,  after  the  first  excesses  of  the  BrowTii^ts- 
(and  tierce  persecution  always  does  produ< 
excess  afterwards  repudiated) — expressly  a< 
mitted  that  godly  Christians  were  to  be  foun* 
in  various  communions,  and  that  true  Chriw 
tian  fellowship  might  therefore  be  held  wit* 
them.  [For  a  brief  account  of  the  present  coi 
dition  of  Independency  in  England,  see  Cor* 

GRFGATIOXALIST8.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  here  certai 
modifications  or  differences  in  practice.  '. 
is  obvious  that  extreme  Independency  mu 
lead  to  isolation  of  individual  Churche-- 
In  America  this  was  never  felt,  it  having  bet 
always  customary  for  many  Churches  in 
district  to  unite  in  counsel  and  advice,  ar 
for  consultation  on  general  matters  and  : 
ordinations,  which  latter  ceremonies  ha^ 
amongst  them  only  the  character  of  r« 
cognition,  conferring  no  authority  or  inhere! 
rights  upon  the  minister  '•  ordained."  Th 
amount  of  fraternal  union  was  natur 
amongst  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  unit* 
both  in  religious  belief  and  the  strong  bon< 
of  common  persecution.  There  was  far  le 
of  it  in  English  Independency  for  many  year 
owing,  as  naturally,  to  the  difficulties  in  re  < 
communion  which  severe  repression  put  i» 
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;he  way.  With  greater  liberty,  however, 
jame  greater  recognition  of  the  need  for  fra- 
;ernal  co-operation ;  and  now  the  Congrega- 
ional  Union  and  subordinate  County  Unions 
present  a  pretty  near  approach  to  the 
American  system.  The  larger  organizations 
lave  however  a  strictly  fraternal,  as  against 
i  political  or  hierarchical,  character;  have 
ibsolutely  no  real  authority  over  individual 
Churches ;  and  even  iii  the  case  of  radical 
leparture  from  the  accepted  theology,  or  from 
vhat  is  usually  termed  orthodoxy — as,  for 
nstance,  Unitarianism,  which  of  late  has  to 
some  extent  grown  up  under  various  preachers 
n  Independent  Churches— have  no  remedy 
;xcept  to  withdraw  from  fellowship  with  the 
Jhurch  concerned :  they  cannot  depose  the 
ninister  or  take  any  further  measures.  Care- 
'ully  guarded  as  it  is,  however,  there  are  still 
•nany  Independents  who  are  jealous  of  the 
nodi TII  or  "  Union  "  aspect  of  Congregational- 
sm ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  i'> •»•!  that 
he  evils  of  overmuch  individualism  still  pre- 
lominate,  and  look  for  further  extension  of 
-he  Federal  system. 

Independents  are  the  largest  religious  body  in 
the  United  States,  and,  next  to  the  Methodists, 
i-je  the  largest  body  of  Dissenters  in  Kngland. 
Strictly  speaking,  Baptists  should  be  included 
n  their  numbers,  as  the  latter  hold  pr« 
imilar   views   regarding   Church    order   and 
government,  and  are  therefore  simply  a  sec- 
ion   of    Independents   or   Congregation  a lists 
vho  reject  infant  baptism.     In  the  year  1886, 
•or  the  first  time,  a  joint  session  was  held   of 
•he  Unions  of  the  two  bodies,  a  recognition 
I'f  identity   which  may  probably  be  carried 
urther  in  these  days  of  comprehension.      In 
.octrine,  the    Independents    were   till    lately 
•  Imost  without  exception  moderately  Calvin- 
stic ;  luit  of  late  years  what  is  known  as  the 
frond    Church  school  of   thought  has  made 
;reat  er  progress   among   them    than   in  any 
ther  Dissenting  body,  and  the  same  may  be 
aid  of  actual  heterodoxy  of  various   shades. 
lot  a  few  former  Independent  Churches  h.-inir 
iow  Tnitai-ian.     It  will  be  indeed  mauit'. ->t 
hat  tin'  system  gives  great  facilities  to  any 
r    of    strong     character    and    eminent 
;ifts  for  taking  and  maintaining  a  heterodox 
•osition,  since  he  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
ery  congregation  which  has  probably  become 
ttach'-d   to  him;    the  result  which  may  he 
eached  in  this  way  is  seen,  for  instance,  in 
Jarvard  College,  U.S.,  which  is  now  distinctly 
Jnitarian.     These  evils,  however,  it  is  con- 
ended,  are  far  outweighed  by  other  consider- 
tions,  and  by  the  stimulus  given  to  individual 
eaponsibility.     A  remarkable  feature  about 
ndependency  in  England  has  been  its  strong 
ffiiddle-class  character,  ami  the  large  number 
»'f  wealthy   men    whom  it   has  attracted   in 
omparison    with    other    Dissenting    bodies. 
Phis  again   is   probably  connected  with  the 
iigh    value   always    set   by   the   body    upon 
uinisterial     education.      Kept    out    of     the 


Universities,  they  established  at  a  very  early 
date  ministerial  schools  of  a  high  class  (in  one 
of  them  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Butler 
were  educated)  and  have  always  given  great 
attention  to  this  subject.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  Universities  have  been 
thrown  open  to  Nonconformists,  and  there  is 
at  present  a  movement  amongst  Independents 
for  combining  their  own  theological  machinery 
with  the  University  system,  which  has  however 
hardly  as  yet  taken  sufficient  shape  to  be  here 
described. 

Independents,  SCOTTISH. — The 
Scottish  Independents  first  appeared  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  In  1729  Mr.  John  Glas  formed  a  sect 
of  Independents,  which  received  from  him 
the  name  of  GLASSITES,  who  are  also  called 
SANDEMANIANS  [q.v.].  The  present  sect  of 
Scottish  Congregationalists  dat<  s  from  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  JAMES  HAL- 
DANE  [q.v.]  and  Robert  Aikane  wire  very 
active  in  preaching  among  them  and  in 
.ding  the  sect.  It  is  said  there  are  now 
about  two  hundred  churches  belonging  to  it 
in  Scotland.  They  held  the  same  doctrines 
as  the  English  Independents. 

Index  Expnrgatorius-— The  result  of 

examination  by  the  Koinan  Church  of  all 
literary  works  intended  for  publication, 
with  a  view  of  deciding  whether  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  State,  to  morals,  or  to 
religion.  Stub  censorship  was  exerted  in 
early  times  ;  thus  from  tin  time  of  the  Em 
peror  Constantine,  those  books  \\hich  bad  bei  n 
ei  nsured  by  the  Councils  were  often  prohi 
bited  and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
prince,  which  he  did,  not  only  in  virtue  of 
his  being  protector  of  the  Canons,  but  by  a 
pun  ly  secular  and  original  right,  as  reasons 
of  State  directed  him.  The  Council  of  Nice 
condemned  Arius's  tenets,  and  the  Emperor 
Constantine  prohibited  his  books  by  a  severe 
edict,  by  which  those  ^b<,  concealed  them 
instead  of  burning  them  were  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  In  the  year  o'JS  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  set  forth  a  proclamation  against  the 
writings  of  Eunomius  and  the  Manichaans, 
at  the  instance  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  informed  him  that  they  had  lei  n 
een<ured  by  the  Church.  Theodosius  the 
younger,  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus'  had 
condemned  Nestorius's  books,  published  an 
edict  to  have  them  burnt.  The  censure  of 
the  Council  of  Chnlcedon  upon  Eutyches' 
books  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  which  prince  two  years 
after  condemned  the  Apollinarian  books  to  be 
burnt  at  the  request  of  Pope  Leo.  Justinian, 
in  536,  prohibited  by  edict  the  books  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  and  other  heretical 
authors,  animadverted  upon  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  Patriarch  Mennas. 
Continued  instances  of  the  same  kind  meet  us 
all  through  the  early  history  of  the  Western 
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Church.  Thus  Popes  Leo,  Gelasius,  and 
Svmmachus,  in  443,  492,  and  503,  ordered  the 
Manichaean  writings  to  be  burned.  Pope 
Adrian  II.  condemned  Photius's  books  to  the 
fire  inthe3~ear  868,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Kcme  held  under  him.  Innocent 
II.  ordered  the  books  of  Abelardus  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  be  burnt  in  the  y.  u 
1140,  after  St.  Bernard  had  got  them  con 
demned  in  the  Council  of  Sens.  In  France 
the  privilege  of  examining  books  relating  to 
religion  and  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church  was  annexed  to  the  episcopal  autho 
rity,  because  "  bishops  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
character  and  office,  the  proper  judges  of 
these  matters."  But  after  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  was  settled  at  Paris  the  bishops 
delegated  part  of  their  authority  to  these 
doctors,  but  still  upon  condition  of  reservation 
of  their  own  original  right.  Thenceforward 
the  Doctors  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
Paris  looked  upon  the  privilege  of  examining 
books  before  their  publication  as  one  of  the 
principal  prerogatives  of  their  corporation. 

With  the  printing  press  and  the  Reforma 
tion  such  a  host  of  books  poured  in  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  read  and  decide  on  them 
before  publication,  so  the  Church  of  Home  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  these  books  and  prohibit  if 
necessary.  Pius  IV.  in  1558  issued  the  first 
Roman  Index.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Council  in  1563  it  was  determined  to  put  the 
matter  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
and  Pius  V.  soon  after  appointed  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  with  a  Dominican 
Friar  for  its  secretary,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Cardinals  with  theological  professors  called 
Consulters.  Its  powers  were  enlarged  by 
Sixtus  V.  Many  editions  of  the  Index  have 
appeared,  notably  one  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1744.  The  Congregation  is  still  in  operation. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  besides  a  list  of  books 
which  are  prohibited,  there  is  a  list  of  those 
which  may  be  read  when  expurgated  from  the 
heretical  or  objectionable  passages.  Persons 
•who  read  prohibited  books  are  forthwith  ex 
communicated. 

India,  RELIGION  IN.  [BRAHMINISM  ; 
BRAHMO  SOMAJ  ;  BUDDHISM;  MAHOMETANS; 
PARSEEISM  ;  MISSIONS  ;  COLONIAL  CHURCH.] 

Induction. — The  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  temporalities  of  a  living  upon  a  newly- 
appointed  incumbent.  It  is  performed  at  the 
church  door.  The  inductor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  reads  a  legal  document,  and 
delivers  the  key  of  the  church  to  the  clergy 
man.  The  latter,  unlocking  the  door,  enters 
and  signifies  his  possession  by  tolling  the  bell. 

Indulgences. — Dispensations  gran  ted  by 
the  Pope,  remitting  that  temporal  punishment 
of  sin,  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted,  either 
in  this  world  as  penance,  or  in  Purgatory. 

The  practice  of  remitting  penance  arose 
early.  In  the  Primitive  Church  the  penances 


imposed  on  those  who  disgraced  their  Chri* 
tiaii  profession  were  often  very  severe,  some 
times  extending  over  the  whole  lifetime,  an 
the  bishops  frequently  exercised  their  powt 
of  abridging  the  period  of  p.-nancr  or  othei 
wise  relaxing  its  severity.  St.  Cyprian  com 
plained  of  the  laxity  of  the  bishops  in  th 
n -spirt,  stating  that  they  often  gave  the/ 
Letters  of  Communion  without  sufficien 
inquiry ;  and  others,  as  Tertullian  an 
Novatian,  wrote  against  the  principle  itsel 
The  custom  afterwards  crept  in  of  con 
muting  penance  for  a  money  payment,  tM 
money  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poc 
and  other  pious  uses.  This,  of  course,  soor 
led  to  abuses,  and  finally  degenerated  into  th 
practice  of  granting  indulgences  for  mone; 
In  1095  the  Council  of  Clermont  offered  in 
diligences  to  all  who  should  take  part  in  th 
'.'ru-ades.  and  this  offer  was  confirmed  1 
several  subsequent  Councils,  including  tho* 
of  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Constant 
The  tlu-oiy  ot  indulgences  was  expounds 
by  the  1 '  ; :  of  Clement  VI.  as  follows  :- 

"  There  is  left  to  the  Church  an  infinite  sto> 
of  merits  and  good  works,  founded  by  o* 
Saviour  Himself,  and  increased  by  the  men* 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  supererogatoi* 
works  of  the  saints.  The  disposal  of  th> 
treasure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  ai 
bishops  of  the  Church,  but  the  Pope  ha 
supreme  control  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  tl* 
Keys,  and  is  able  to  remit  the  tempor- 
I>iinislunent  of  sinners,  living  or  dead,  Ife 
offering  to  God  instead  a  portion  of  this  tr&* 
sure  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin." 

In  1517,  Pope  Leo  X.  resorted  to  the  sa' 
of  indulgences  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  means  • 
gathering  funds   for   rebuilding    the  chun- 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     The  licences  to  sell  : 
different  countries  were   disposed  of   to   tl* 
highest  bidders,   and   the  purchasers  of  tb 
licences  were  then  at  liberty  to  make   wh 
profit  they  could  out  of  their   wares.     T! 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  secured  tli 
monopoly  for  Germany,  employed  one  Job 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  to  act  as  his  agent  ar. 
travel  over  the  country  extolling  the  effica^ 
of  his  pardons.     The    intemperate  Lingua: 
of  Tetzel,  and  the  moral  havoc  produced  1'- 
his    teaching,    led    Luther    to    nail    up  1 
"Theses"  on  indulgences  to  the  door  of  t;i< 
castle    church    of    Wittenberg,    which   co  M 
tributed  materially  to  the  spread  of  the  Refc  * 
mation,  and  in  fact  originated  that  movemer  i 

The    text    of    these    indulgences    was 
follows ; — 

"  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  pity  « 
thee,  N.  N.,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits 
His  most  holy  passion.  And  I,  by  virtue 
the  apostolic  power  which  has  been  confid- 
to  me,  do  absolve  thee  from  all  ecclesiastic 
censures,  judgments,  and  penalties  whi- 
thou  mayest  have  merited,  and  from  all  e 
cesses,  sins  and  crimes  which  thou  mayest  lia 
committed,  however  great  or  enormous  th< 
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aay  be,  and  for  whatsoever  cause,  even  though 
hey  had  been  reserved  to  our  most  Holy 
Bather  the  Pope  and  the  Apostolic  See.  I 
•fface  all  attainders  of  unfa'tness,  and  all  marks 
it'  infamy  thou  mayest  have  drawn  on  thee  on 
his  occasion ;  I  remit  the  punishment  thou 
.houldest  have  had  to  endure  in  Purgatory ; 
I  make  thee  anew  a  participator  in  the  S;u  ia- 
ncnN  of  the  Church;  I  incorporate  thee 
ifresh  in  the  communion  of  the  Saints ;  and 
I  reinstate  thee  in  the  innocence  and  purity 
n  which  thou  wast  at  the  hour  of  thy  bap- 
ism  ;  so  that,  at  the  hour  of  thy  death, 
,he  gate  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
olaceof  torments  and  punishments  shall  he- 
closed  against  thee,  and  that  which  lead-  t<> 
;he  Paradise  of  joy  shall  be  open.  And 
jhouldest  thou  be  spared  long,  this  grace  shall 
••emain  immutable  to  the  time  of  thy  la>t  end. 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
;he  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

"  I'.rother  John  Tetzel,  Commissioner,  has 
dgned  it  with  his  own  hand." 

The  view  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
-egard  to  indulgences  is  set  forth  in  the  22nd 
-Yrticle,  which  declares  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
'pardon"  to  be  a  "  fond  thing  vainly  invented 
md  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Script  tin-, 
but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God." 

Indult  [I-at.  utdultnm,  "that  which  is 
granted  as  a  favour"]  is  a  licence  from  the 
Pope  to  a  corporation  or  an  individual  allow, 
ing  of  something  which  forms  an  exception 
to  the  common  law  of  the  Church.  For  in 
stance,  Imlnlts  used  to  be  granted  to  kiii^rs 
and  princes,  giving  them  the  patronage  «.f 
rclesi:i>tical  dignities  and  benefices  within 
their  realm  ;  and  in  modern  days  iittlitlt*  are 
given  to  bishops  in  inclement  countries,  allow 
ing  them  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  1 
fast,  aa  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church. 

Infallibility  is  the  quality  of  not  being 
able  to  err  or  fall  into  mistakes;  the  quality 
predicated  in  Scripture  of  God  HiniM-lf. 
"with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning. "  And  this  quality  ha>  als.  > 
been  claimed  by  controversialists  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  greatly  as  they  have  differed  on 
the  question  of  its  locality. 

[1.]  It  is  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which,  regarding  herself  as  "the  Mother  and 
Mistress  of  all  Churches,"  claims  to  be  in 
fallible  in  faith  and  morals,  so  that  whilst 
•st  discussion  is  allowed  to  her  members 
on  matters  of  opinion,  when  a  definition  of 
faith  is  once  promulgated  by  her,  all  con 
troversy  is  at  an  end.  Thus  the  Church  has 
determined  what  books  are  Scripture  and 
what  not ;  therefore  it  is  not  open  to  members 
to  challenge  the  Canon.  The  sense  of  Scrip 
ture,  when  once  decreed,  must  be  accepted, 
and  a  doctrine  decreed  necessary  to  salvation 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  this  claim 
is  a  portion  of  a  theory  which  covers  a  wider 
ground,  namely  what  we  may  call  a  second 


view,  namely  [2]  that  the  Church  Universal 
is  infallible.  This  is  a  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  controversialists  who 
deny  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  these  we  may  subdivide  into 
those  who  place  the  infallibility  in  the  Scrip 
tures,  and  those  who  declare  that  it  is  in  sus 
pense  ;  that  the  Church  being  divided  into 
sects  has  lost  the  power  of  formally  declaring 
doctrines,  and  can  only  receive  it  back  through 
a  general  council  of  united  Christendom. 
But  this  latter  view  seems  to  involve  too 
remote  a  period  to  bring  it  within  practical 
limits,  and  the  controversy  is  therefore  nar 
rowed  to  the  question,  "  Has  the  Church  re 
ceived  such  power  from  its  Divine  Author  ?  " 
The  Infallibility  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the 
<iu>stion  of  INSPIRATION'  [q.v.],  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  must  first  of  all  assume  the 
special  authority  of  that  Church.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  of  Roman  theo- 
Ir.irians  has  been  anything  but  clearly  ex- 
] nosed  on  this  point.  No  such  doctrine  was 
known  in  the  primitive  times;  but  it  grew 
with  the  centralisation  of  the  Church,  along 
with  the  assumption  based  on  the  forged 
Decretals.  Even  when  it  became  a  dogma 
that  the  Church  had  an  infallible  power  of 
discernment,  it  was  not  certain  whether  it 
rested  with  a  general  council  or  with  the 
Pope  as  head.  The  Councils  of  Pisa,  Con 
stance,  and  IJaslr  asserted  their  superiority, 
but  the  question  was  left  undetermined. 
K\.  n  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  define  the, 
dot  trine,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  ques 
tioning  between  the  Galileans  and  the  Jesuits. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  exposition  of  what  is 
substantially  the  Gallican  view  is  by  Car 
dinal  Neuman,  as  given  in  his  Apologia. 
"Supposing  it,"  he  writes,  "to  be  the  will 
of  the  Creator  to  interfere  in  human 
affairs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so 
definite  and  distinct  as  to  be  proof  again>t 
the  energy  of  human  scepticism,  in  such 
a  case  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
the  mind  if  He  should  think  fit  to  in 
troduce  a  power  into  the  world  invested 
with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  re 
ligious  matters  .  .  .  And  thus  I  am  brought 
to  speak  of  the  Church's  Infallibility  as  a 
provision  adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator 
to  preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  re 
st  rain  that  freedom  of  thought  which  of  course 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  gifts,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  its  own  suicidal  excesses  " 
[1st  edition,  p.  382].  Further  on  he  defines, 
first,  the  province  of  this  power,  then  its 
limits.  "  This  power,  viewed  in  its  fulness, 
is  as  tremendous  as  the  giant  evil  which  has 
called  for  it.  It  claims,  when  brought  into 
exercise  in  the  legitimate  manner— for  other 
wise,  of  course,  it  is  but  dormant — to  have 
for  itself  a  sure  guidance  into  the  very  mean 
ing  of  every  portion  of  the  Divine  Message 
in  deta:l  which  was  committed  by  our  Lord 
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to  His  Apostles.  It  claims  to  know  its  own 
limits,  and  to  decide  what  it  can  determine 
absolutely  and  what  it  cannot.  It  claims, 
moreover,  to  have  a  hold  upon  statements  not 
directly  religious,  so  far  as  this,  to  determine 
whether  they  indirectly  relate  to  religion, 
and,  according  to  its  own  definitive  judgment, 
to  pronounce  whether  or  not  in  a  particular 
case  they  are  consistent  with  revealed  truth. 
It  claims  to  decide  magisterially,  whether 
infallibly  or  not,  that  such  and  such  state 
ments  are  or  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  Apo 
stolic  depositum  of  faith,  in  their  spirit  or  in 
their  consequences,  and  to  allow  them  or 
condemn  and  forbid  them  accordingly.  It 
claims  to  impose  silence  at  will  on  any 
matters  or  controversies  of  doctrine  which, 
on  its  own  ipse  dixit,  it  pronounces  to  be 
dangerous,  or  inexpedient,  or  inopportune. 
It  claims  that  whatever  may  be  the  judg 
ment  of  Catholics  upon  such  acts,  these  acts 
should  be  received  by  them  with  those  out 
ward  marks  of  reverence,  submission,  and 
loyalty  which  Englishmen,  for  instance,  pay 
to  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign,  without 
public  criticism  on  them,  as  being  in  their 
matter  inexpedient,  or  in  their  manner 
violent  or  harsh.  And  lastly,  it  claims  to 
have  the  right  of  inflicting  spiritual  punish 
ment,  of  cutting  off  from  the  ordinary  chan 
nels  of  the  Divine  life,  and  of  simply  excom 
municating  those  who  refuse  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  formal  declarations.  Such 
is  the  infallibility  lodged  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  viewed  in  the  concrete,  as  clothed 
and  surrounded  by  the  appendages  of  its  high 
sovereignty.  It  is,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
above,  a  supereminent  prodigious  power,  sent 
upon  earth  to  encounter  and  master  a  giant 
evil  "  [pp.  388,  389]. 

"  Infallibility  cannot  act  outside  of  a 
definite  circle  of  thought,  and  it  must  in  all 
its  decisions,  or  DEFINITIONS,  as  they  are 
called,  profess  to  be  keeping  within  it.  The 
great  truths  of  the  moral  law,  of  natural 
religion,  and  of  Apostolical  faith,  are  both  its 
boundary  and  its  foundation.  It  must  not 
go  beyond  them,  and  it  must  ever  appeal  to 
them.  Both  its  subject-matter  and  its  articles 
in  that  subject-matter  are  fixed.  This  is 
illustration;  it  does  not  extend  to  statements, 
however  sound  and  evident,  which  are  mere 
logical  conclusions  from  the  Articles  of  the 
Apostolic  depositum;  again,  it  can  pronounce 
nothing  about  the  persons  of  heretics,  whose 
works  fall  within  its  legitimate  province.  It 
must  ever  profess  to  be  guided  by  Scripture 
and  by  tradition.  It  must  refer  to  the  par 
ticular  Apostolic  truth  which  it  is  enforcing, 
or  (what  is  called)  defining.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  presented  to  me  in  time  to  come  as 
part  of  the  faith  but  what  I  ought  already  to 
have  received,  and  have  not  actually  received 
(if  not)  merely  because  it  has  not  been  told 
me.  Nothing  can  be  imposed  upon  me  differ 
ent  in  kind  from  what  I  hold  already — much 


less  contrary  to  it.  The  new  truth  which  i 
promulgated,  if  it  is  to  be  called  new,  mus 
be  ftt  least  homogeneous,  cognate,  implicit 
viewed  relatively  to  the  old  truth.  It  mus 
be  what  I  even  have  guessed,  or  wished,  t« 
be  included  in  the  Apostolic  revelation  ;  an« 
at  least  it  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  nr 
thoughts  readily  concur  in  it  or  coalesce  \\it 
it  as  soon  as  I  hear  it.  Perhaps  I  and  othefr 
actually  have  always  believed  it,  and  the  onl 
question  which  is  now  decided  in  my  behal 
is  that  I  am  henceforth  to  believe  that  I  hav 
only  been  holding  what  the  Apostles  hel^ 
before  me  "  [pp.  392,  393].  The  Cardin* 
tells  us  that  the  normal  seat  of  Infallibilit 
is  the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council,  and  point 
out  that  there  have  been  eighteen  sue 
Councils,  an  average  of  one  to  a  century  ;  an. 
he  founds  an  argument  on  the  fact  that  th 
Popes  on  the  whole  have  not  been  the  men  c 
greatest  human  genius  ;  that  it  has  been  ind: 
viduals,  and  not  men  in  the  highest  authority 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  theological  inquiry 
It  has  been  the  special  duty,  he  maintains,  t1 
which  Providence  has  called  Rome,  to  stan. 
by  whilst  opinion  is  growing.  When  it  ha 
grown,  when  all  the  matter  has  been  v«  at 
luted,  turned  over  and  over,  viewed  on  ever* 
side,  then  authority  is  called  upon  to  pronoum 
the  decision  at  which  the  general  opinion  < 
the  Church  has  already  arrived  [p.  407]. 

This  essay  was  written  by  the  Cardinal  i 
1864.     Six  years  later  the  Vatican  Counci 
after    strong  opposition,  formulated  the  ne 
article  on  Infallibility  in  the  following  lar 
guage  :  "  Therefore  faithfully  adhering  to  tl1, 
tradition  received  from  the  beginning  of  tb 
Christian   faith,  for  the   glory   of    God   ou 
Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and   the   salvation   of    Christian   people,  tl 
Sacred  Council  approving,  we  teach  and  defii 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed,  that  tl' 
Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks   ex  cnthf/lr 
that  is,    when   in  discharge   of  the  office 
pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virti 
of  his  extreme  Apostolic  authority,  he  defin 
a  doctrine   regarding  faith    or   morals  to 
held  by  the  universal  Church,  by  the  DivijM 
assistance   promised  to  him  in  blessed  Pet- 
[Luke  xxii.  32],  is  possessed  of  that  infallibili*' 
which  the  Divine  Redeem*  )•  inll>  /  that  his  Chur  • 
should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine  regardi.  < 
faith  or  morals  ;  and  that  therefore  such  de  4 
nitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irn  format 
»f  tin'mselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  t'l 
Church.  But  if  anyone,  which  may  God  aveM 
presume  to  contradict  this  our  definition,]^ 
him  be  anathema."     [VATICAN  COUNCIL.] 

The  proclamation  of  this  dogma  has  h;  < 
some  important  results.  It  not  only  causH 
deep  dissatisfaction  within  the  Roman  Churc  1 
but  it  led  to  the  secession  of  the  u  Old  Catb  ! 
lies,"  and  to  the  German  Falk  Laws  [Qfl 
CATHOLICS  ;  FALK  LAW],  as  well  as  to  grc  i 
bitterness  between  the  Church  and  the  Fivn 
Republic.  Probably,  however,  it  is  not  \^\ 
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logical  than  the  Galilean  theory  of  an  inter 
mittent  infallibility,  as  exercised  in  an  Ecu 
menical  Council.  Neither  theory  can  stand 
the  test  of  history.  A  Council  held  at  Con 
stantinople  in  680  condemned  the  Pope  Hono- 
rius  I.  as  a  Monothelite  heretic,  and  the  fact 
•was  urged  at  the  Vatican  Council.  But 
palpable  historical  fact  failed  before  blind 
dogmatism,  and  all  Protestant  writers  agree 
without  a  shadow  of  question  in  the  dictum. 
of  th<  Nineteenth  Article,  that  "  as  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  have 
erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred, 
not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cere 
monies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith." 

Three  standard  writers  in  English  theology 
ihave  fully  combated  this  dogma,  viz.  Bishops 
Bull  and  Beveridge,  and  Isaac  Barrow.  After 
the  publication  of  the  Vatican  decree,  Cardinal 
Newman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
•which  is  a  very  qualified  defence  of  the  new 
dogma. 

Infant  Baptism.— The  propriety  of 
this  practice  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
view  taken  of  the  rite  itself.  If  it  is  held  to 
be  the  sign  of  admission  to  Church  member 
ship,  as  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  bodies 
do  hold  it  to  be  ;  ntili  more,  if  it  is  held  to  be 
also  a  vehicle  of  God's  grace,  which  may  be 
conveyed  without  the  recipient's  actual  faith 
(though  that  must  be  guaianteed  and  fostered 
foy  the  sponsors),  as  is  apparently  the  view  of 
the  English  and  other  Churches,  then  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  and  even 
the  necessity  of  baptising  the  very  youngest 
children.  And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
rite  of  circumcision  will  hold  good,  which  was 
always  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth,  and  was  considered  the  sign  of  entrance 
into  covenant  with  God.*  To  those,  how 
ever,  who,  like  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day, 
believe  conversion  and  faith  to  be  essential 
before  membership  with  Christ  is  possible,  the 
practice  of  baptising  infants  must  seem  un 
profitable  and  even  wrong.  And  from  the 
time  of  Tertullian  in  the  second  century,  on 
wards,  there  have  frequently  been  divines  who 
felt  and  expressed  misgivings  on  the  point. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  practice,  it  is  con- 
clusivcly  proved  that  it  prevailed  more  or  less 
almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity,  but  that  it  did  not  become  universal 
for  at  least  the  first  four  centuries — that  is  to 
aay,  so  long  as  the  snares  and  dangers  of 
heathenism  surrounded  the  Christian  com 
munities  on  all  sides,  it  was  naturally  and 
properly  felt  to  be  wiser  to  defer  the  baptism 
of  children  till  such  time  as  they  might  be 
expect  ed  to  havemoral  strength  and  convictions 
enough  to  resist  them.  But  as  soon  as  Christi 
anity  had  established  itself  as  the  predominant 

*  There  is  so  much  obscurity  and  doubt  about  the 
Jewish  habit  of  baptising  proselytes  and  their 
families,  that  nothing  cau  be  proved  or  argued 
from  it. 


religion  throughout  the  civilised  world,  infant 
baptism  also  became  the  almost  universal  prac 
tice,  the  need  for  postponement  till  a  riper  age 
being  done  away  with.  [BAPTISM,  SPONSORS, 

ETC.] 

Infant  Communion  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  early  Church.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu 
tions  (a  work  which,  though  not  so  old  as  it 
claims  to  be,  almost  certainly  bt-longs  to  the 
ante-Nicene  period,  and  is  of  great  weight), 
of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  third  century,  and  of 
St.  Augustine  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
The  practice  rested  upon  John  vi.  53,  and 
was  indeed  only  consistent  with  the  primitive 
view  that  regular  and  frequent  reception  of 
the  Holy  Communion  was  necessary  for  all 
believers,  except  <-at« •chuim  ns  and  excommu 
nicated  persons ;  and  so  the  very  youngest 
children  directly  after  their  baptism  were 
admitted  to  communion,  the  bn  ad  being  very 
often  dij.ped  into  the  wine  for  convenience' 
.Nike.  We  have,  moreover,  a  continuous  stream 
of  authorities  to  show  that  the  custom  lingered 
on  more  or  less  languidly  in  many  pails  of 
AV.-Mern  Christ<  ndom  till  the  tweltth  century 
at  1«  ast.  lint  it  was  at  lenirth  formally  con 
demned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  six 
teenth  etntuiy.  In  the  Ka>t<  rn  Churches,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  still  to  be  prac 
tised  with  certain  modifications;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  (  hureh  childien  under  one  year 
old  are  not  communicated  except  in  cases  of 
...  rous  sickness.  We  remark  further  in 
.  ng  that  this  custom  obviously  dispensed 
with  the  in.  d  for  the  rite  of  confirmation 
(or  laying  on  of  hands),  which  was  in  fact 
originally  nothing  but  the  concluding  c< -n- 
xnony  at  holy  baptism.  [COXFIUMATION  and 
BAPTISM.] 

Inferior  Orders. — In  the  early  Church, 
besides  the  three  ordeis  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon,  there  were  other  offices  filled  by  men 
who  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  position 
between  clergy  and  laymen.  These  "  Inferior 
Orders,"  as  they  have  been  called,  varied  in 
number  with  time  and  place.  Moot  frequently 
there  were  Readers  and  sometimes  also  Sub- 
Deacons,  Exorcists,  Ostiaries,  Acolytes,  and 
Singers.  These  orders  might  be  conferred 
by  priests,  and  were  not  considered  as 
"  orders "  in  the  same  sense  as  the  three 
universal  grades  of  the  ministry. 

Infidel. — One  who  is  not  among  the 
Jidelcs,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  names  given 
in  ancient  times  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  still  kept  in  that  sense'  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer — e.g.,  "  the  souls  of  the  faith 
ful"  in  the  Burial  Service,  and  "a congregation 
of  faithful  men"  in  the  18th  Article.  Thus^ 
strictly,  an  infidel,  in  theological  language,  is 
an  unbeliever  in  Christ's  religion  as  a  reve 
lation  from  God.  In  the  Collect  for  Good 
Friday  it  is  synonymous  with  "  pagan "  or 
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"heathen."  Jews  are  not  there  included, 
because  they  do  not  deny  a  Divine  revelation, 
nor  were  Mahometans,  seeing  that  even  they 
acknowledge  the  God  of  Abraham  as  supreme. 
But  in  our  present  language  the  word  is  re 
stricted  to  those  who,  having  heard  the  pro 
clamation  of  Christianity,  reject  and  oppose 
it.  The  title  would  not  justly  be  applied 
by  Churchmen  to  a  Unitarian  who  refused  to 
accept  the  Creeds,  seeing  that  he  holds  the 
faith  that  Christ  was  a  teacher  who  came  from 
God,  however  much  may  be  lamented  his  in 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptural  language  con 
cerning  Him.  Nor  can  it  bo  fairly  given  to 
the  natural  philosopher,  who  places  science  in 
the  forefront  of  his  profession  of  faith,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  denounce  the  Christian  faith  as 
being  untrue. 

Infralapsarianism  [Lat.  infra,  "be 
low  ;  "  lapsus,  "  the  fall "]. — One  of  the  doc 
trines  held  by  the  Calvinists,  namely,  that  God 
created  the  world  for  His  own  glory,  and  chose 
a  certain  number  for  salvation,  but,  foreseeing 
the  sinfulness  of  others,  doomed  them  fium 
the  beginning  to  eternal  punishment. 

Ingham,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  York 
shire  in  1712,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
two  Wesleys.  He  was  ordained  in  1735,  and 
began  to  work  in  London ;  but  was  soon  pre 
vailed  upon  to  accompany  the  Methodists  on 
their  missionary  journey  to  America.  While 
there  he  was  brought  into  union  with  the 
Moravians,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
joined  the  London  Society  in  Fetter  Lane. 
He  finally  became  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Moravians,  and  preached  in  fields  or  barns. 
In  1740  Wesley  was  expelled  from  the  society, 
so  the  former  friends  became  separated.  In 
1741  Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret 
Hastings,  sister  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  and 
was  thus  brought  into  intimate  connection 
with  the  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON  [q.v.]. 
In  1753  he  withdrew  from  the  Moravians, 
and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  assuming 
the  position  of  "  general  overseer,"  or  bishop. 
His  followers  received  their  members  by 
lot,  and  required  them  to  declare  before 
the  church  their  experience,  that  the  whole 
society  might  judge  of  the  change  that 
had  been  wrought  upon  their  hearts.  About 
the  year  1759  Ingham  read  the  works  of 
Glass  and  Sandeman  [SAXDEMANIANS],  which 
impressed  him  so  much  that  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Scotland  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  the  sects,  and  they  came  back 
strong  Sandemanians.  This  caused  a  division 
in  Ingham's  societies,  which  proved  so  bitter 
that  only  thirteen  remained  faithful  to  him 
out  of  eighty.  Ingham  died  at  Aberford  in 
1772,  his  end  being  probably  hastened  by 
the  desertion  of  his  followers.  His  sect  still 
survives,  but  numbers  only  six  societies. 

Ingulphus,  Abbot  of  Crowland,  in  Lin 
colnshire  \b.  in  London  about  1300,  d.  at 


Cn.wlaiul,  110!)].  He  became  in  1051  secre< 
tary  to  William  of  Normandy,  who,  after  hi* 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  made  bin 
Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1076,  and  ^rantut 
lands  and  numerous  privileges  to  the  abbey 
Meanwhile  Ingulphus,  had  made  a  pilgrimag- 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1064,  and  ail.  r  hi 
return  had  become  an  inmate  of  the  Monas 
tery  of  Font  em  .-lie,  in  Normandy.  His  fami 
rests  chiefly  on  the  supposed  authorship  o 
the  Historia  Mommta-ii  Cmiilumii  n*i*,  froi: 
about  650  to  1091,  which  was  ai'terwanls  run 
tinued  by  Peter  of  Blois  to  1117,  and  by  othe* 
authors  to  1486.  It  has  since  been  prove* 
that  the  first  part,  if  any  of  it  was  written  b 
[ngolphoB,  has  been  so  largely  interpolate 
that  it  is  quite  unreliable  as  a  histories- 
record.  But  probably  the  whole  of  it  w* 
written  by  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Inheritor. — An  heir ;  one  who  is  entitle- 
to  inherit.  In  baptism  the  Christian  is  mad 
an  "  inheritor  of  the  Kin^c loin  of  Heaven,"  o» 
as  expressed  in  the  baptismal  service,  "  hei 
of  everlasting  salvation,"  and  "inheritor  c 
Thine  everlasting  Kingdom." 

Inhibition  is  a  writ  to  forbid  a  judgr 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  cause  dependnu 
upon  him.  It  commonly  issues  from  th 
higher  court  to  the  inferior  upon  an  appeaJ 
Inhibitions  pendcntr  /iff,  or  "  during  th. 
trial,"  are  notices  which  the  bishop  can  serv 
on  any  accused  clerk,  forbidding  him  to  per 
form  any  services  of  the  Church  within  tbi 
diocese  till  sentence  shall  have  been  givei 
During  a  bishop's  visitation  all  inferior  jurif 
dictions  are  inhibited  from  exercising  thei: 
offices. 

Initiated.— A  name  applied  in  the  earl* 
Church   to    baptised    Christians,  as    distinc 
from  catechumens  and  outsiders.     Candidate 
for  baptism  had  to  undergo  a  term  of  probf  - 
tion,  which,  in    some   Churches,    lasted   fc« 
three  years.     During   this   time   they    wei 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  <  > 
the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  though  they  wen 
allowed   to   hear   sermons,    reference  to  tr  • 
higher  mysteries  of  our  religion  was  alwaj 
made   in   terms   unintelligible   to   them,  bii» 
perfectly    understood    by    the    initiated. 
phrase  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Fa  their 
is  "  the  initiated  understand  what  is  said." 

Innocent  III.,  POPE  (LOTHAIR),  son  n 
Trasimund,  Count  of  Segni  and  of  Claricia,  i 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  Scotti,  wj-w 
born  in  1160.  He  was  educated  at  Rom  1 
Paris,  and  Bologna,  where  he  distinguish^  < 
himself  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  Cane  < 
Law.  After  several  preferments,  he  wf«| 
made  Cardinal-Deacon  by  his  uncle,  Clemer*! 
III.,  in  1190.  Clement  was  succeeded 
by  Celestine  III.,  on  whose  death,  in  119H 
Lothair  was  unanimously  elected  Pope.  Hl< 
was  possessed  of  very  great  abilities,  ind«« 
fatigable  industry,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  rai>  < 
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the  papal  power  above  all  others  on  the  earth, 
which  end  he  very  nearly  accomplished.  His 

t  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See  at  Home,  for  up  to  this  time  the 
Emperor  had  claimed  supreme  authority  there 
as  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  Im 
perial  throne  was  vacant,  and  Gregory 
nominated  to  it  a  Prefect  who  swore  allegiance 
to  himself.  So  also  he  delivered  Italy  from 
the  German  princes  appointed  by  Henry  VI., 
by  driving  away  Conrad,  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
and  others,  and  taking  possession  of  their 
territories  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
See.  He  also  assumed  the  regency  over 
Frederick  II.,  Henry's  infant  son.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  Germany,  where 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otto  IV.  were  contend 
ing  fur  the  throne.  He  fir>t  favoured  Ott<>, 
whom  lie  promised  to  aid  on  condition  that 
the  Church  lands  should  be  increased.  But 
M  the  beginning  of  1205  Otto's  followers  all 

1  to  Philip,  so  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  change  his  tactics  and  proclaim  the  vic 
torious  prince  Kmperor.  When  in  120S  Philip 

:-sinated,  and  Otto  became  the  undis 
puted  sovereign,  Otto  renewed  his  promises 
to  tin  Pope;  but  after  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  in  1209,  he  broke  all  his  pledges, 
and  made  war  against  Innocent's  ward, 
Frederick  of  Sicily.  The  Pope  excommuni 
cated  him,  rescued  Frederick,  and  sent  him 
•to  Germany,  where  he  was  crowned  Emperor, 
•Id  defeated  Otto  in  the  battle  of  Ijouvines, 
1214.  Turning  his  attention  to  Kraiiee, 
Iiiii".-.-nt  laid  the  country  under  an  interdict, 
because  Philip  Augustus  had  divorced  his 
wife,  In<_rehur:ra  of  Denmark,  and  married 
Agnes  de  Meranie,  and  after  a  long  controversy 

the  King  c<>n>cnt.-d  to  take  hack  his  lawful 
wife.  The  King  of  Leon  had  married  his 
COUM'II,  the  Prince^  of  Portugal,  and  both 
these  countries  refn^inir  t<>  submit  to  Innocent. 
were  laid  under  an  interdict.  His  stuiirirle 
with  King  John  of  Knirland  is  recorded 
Hinder  the  article  LANOTON.  The  Crusaders 
whom  he  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  attacked 
Constantinople,  overthrew  the  (iiv.-k  Kmpire, 
and  ciowncd  Baldwin  of  Flanders  emperor. 
Though  this  was  done  without  Innocent's 
sanction,  he  was  glad  to  take  the  opportunity 
which  it  gave  him  of  consecrating  a  bishop  of 
the  Western  Church  as  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople,  and  indulged  in  the  vain  hope 
that  this  opened  the  way  to  bringing  the 
East  to  the  Roman  obedience.  Innocent  was 
very  stern  against  heresy,  as  the  deadliest 
of  all  sins,  and  ordered  the  cruelties  practised 
on  tlie  Albigenses.  He  was  the  first  to  assert 
the  Pope's  right  to  grant  benefices,  and  to  de 
pose  bishops.  His  pontificate  was  the  period 
of  the  highest  power  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
died  at  Perugia  in  1210,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-six,  having  held  the  See  for  eighteen  years. 

Innocents'  Day. — A  festival  held  on 
Dec.  2Sth,  in  commemoration  of  the  in.. 
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of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  Its 
origin  is  very  ancient,  but  it  was  originally, 
and  until  the  fifth  century,  connected  with 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  England  it 
was  formerly  called  Childermas  Day,  and 
was  celebrated  with  the  use  of  muffled  peals 
and  other  signs  of  mourning  and  processions 
of  children.  The  latter  were  forbidden  by  a 
proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1540. 

Inquisition,  THE. — A  tribunal  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  heretics.  The  first  foundation  of  it  was 
laid  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215,  when 
he  commisMoiied  Father  Dominic  to  judge 
and  to  deliver  to  punishment  obstinate  and 
relapsed  heretics  among  the  Albigenst •>.  The 
result  was  that  30,000  persons  of  every  age, 
and  condition  were  massacred.  But  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  formally 
established  till  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  under 
•  ry  IX. .in  1229.  By  this  Council  a  tri 
bunal  was  i  reeled  in  every  city,  consisting  of 
a  pilot  and  tlin  e  laymen,  who  were  charged 
with  the  work  of  seeking  out  heivtio  and  dt  - 
nouncing  them  to  the  bishops.  In  1233 
Gregory  transferred  the  working  of  the  Inquisi 
tion  from  the  bishops  to  the  Dominicans,  who 
discharged  their  functions  with  great  vigour. 
In  12<53  Urban  IV.  appointed  an  Inqui>itor- 
General.  to  whom  reference  miirht  be  made 
by  his  subordinates  in  all  cases  of  doubt ;  and 
in  l.Yl'J  Paul  III.,  alarmed  at  the  'spread  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  learned  nun  for  the  reformation  of 
Church  discipline.  This  committee  was 
mised,  and  its  powers  extended  by  Pius 
I  V.  in  l.")G4.  The  new  Council  consisted  of 
twelve  cardinals  as  Inquisitors-General,  and 
a  number  of  other  clergy,  called  consultor>, 
with  a  Dominican  as  commis>ary,  and  it  had 
pow.-r  to  appoint  provincial  inquisitors  and 
to  receive  appeals.  Princes  and  rulers  were 
commanded  by  Pius  V.  to  execute  its  orders. 
Sixtus  V.,  in  1588,  further  perfected  the 
organisation  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  Council,  and  dividing  it  into  fifteen  con 
ations,  to  each  of  which  a  particular 
branch  was  assigned. 

Spain,  since  1483,  had  its  own  Grand  In 
quisitor,  who  was  nominated  by  the  King  and 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  post  was  first 
filled  by  the  famous  Tomas  de  Torquemada, 
under  whom,  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
the  Inquisition,  10,220  prisoners  were  burnt, 
and  97.321  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  stripped  of 
their  property.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  named 
his  own  a>si>tants,  and  from  him  there  was  no 
appeal,  except  to  the  King,  who  was  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  never 
confronted  with  witnesses,  but  were  im 
prisoned  and  tortured  to  make  them  confe-- 
and  recant  their  error.  The  ceremony  of 
pronouncing  sentence,  called  an  Auto  da  Fe 
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(Act  of  Faith)  was  solemn  and  imposing,  and 
was  performed  in  public.  A  procession  was 
formed  of  the  accused  in  order  of  their 
guilt :  first  came  those  who  were  to  be  dis 
charged,  wearing  their  ordinary  dress,  and 
separated  from  the  condemned  by  a  crucifix  ; 
then  followed  the  bones  and  effigies  of  dead 
heretics,  with  inscriptions  intimating  their 
crimes;  and,  finally,  the  condemned,  each  clad 
in  a  yellow  garment,  called  a  San  Benito, 
decorated  with  significant  emblems.  St. 
Andrew's  crosses  marked  those  who  had 
»  scaped  with  their  lives,  red  flames  those  who 
were  threatened  with  burning  if  again 
convicted,  whilst  representations  of  devils 
amongst  the  flames  covered  the  robes  of  tho-,- 
who  were  to  suffer  death.  Thus  apparelled, 
the  prisoners  were  led  before  the  Inquisitor, 
who  u  reluctantly  "  handed  them  over  to  the 
secular  arm  and  delivered  them  to  be  burned. 
The  Inquisition  has  been  vindicated  by  tin 
Church  of  Rome  in  our  own  day  by  the 
"  Syllabus  "  of  1864,  which  asserts  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  use  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sword  for  the  reclamation  of  heretics. 

Inscriptions     in    Churches.— The 

eighty-second  canon  appoints  "that  the  Ten 
Commandments  be  set  up,  and  other  chosen 
sentences  written  upon  the  walls  of  church. -5 
and  chapels,  in  places  convenient."  The 
custom  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  accord 
ance  with  this  canon,  it  is  common  to  see  the 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Command 
ments  painted  upon  the  east  wall  of  a  church. 
The  Canon,  however,  docs  not  limit  the  in 
scriptions  to  any  particular  spot,  and  hence 
texts  are  sometimes  emblazoned  in  other  parts 
of  the  church. 

Inspiration.— The  nature  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  is  a  subject  closel)'  connected  with  all 
other  theological  subjects;  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  it  turns  upon  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  boundary  limits  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  Scripture  ?  "  or,  put 
in  another  way,  "  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible 
the  Word  of  God  ?  and  how  far  was  Dr.  Wil 
liams  justified  when  he  called  the  Bible  in  the 
second  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews, '  the  devout 
voice  of  the  congregation '  ?  "  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  views  formerly  held  by  the 
bulk  of  Christians  have  been  of  late  modified 
under  two  influences— viz.  scientific  investiga 
tion  and  increased  knowledge  of  historical  criti 
cism.  Few  persons  are  found  now-a-days 
who  hold  that  the  world  was  created  in  six 
days  like  ours,  or  that  the  Flood  of  Noah 
covered  the  Alps  or  Himalayas,  or  that  the 
ark  held  two  of  each  species  of  animals  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Galileo  was  condemned  for 
teaching  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun, 
and  many  opinions  which  were  held  for  a  long 
time  after  him  are  now  abandoned. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Bible  is  pro 
bably  more  reverenced  now  than  it  ever  was. 
Vituperators  and  blasphemers  there  are  still, 


but  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar.  Men  like  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Professor  Huxley  are moreor  less  opponents  of 
current  Christianity,  but  both  of  them  have 
expressly  declared  that  the  religious  feeling, 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  all  right  con 
duct,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  use  of  the  Bible. 
A  volume  lying  before  us,  entitled  Inspi 
ration  :  a  Clerical  Symposium,  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  written  by  prominent  mem 
bers  of  the  various  Christian  bodies,  and  pub 
lished  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Homiletic 
Magazine.  The  writers  comprise  two  01 
three  members  of  the  Established  Church,  a* 
Presbyterian,  a  Congregationalist,  a  Unitarian, 
a  Bwedenborgian,  a  Wosleyan,  a  Jewish  pro 
fessor,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Sorm 
of  these  writers  approximate  closely,  but 
having  read  through  the  volume,  we  discen 
three  main  currents  of  thought  on  this  im 
portant  subject  : 

[1]  What  we  may  call  the  orthodox  view 
i.e.,  the  view   received  by  the  old-fashiontM 
reli<riou8  people  of  this  country,  as  represented 
by  the  irn-at  standard  divines  :   "The  Bible  in 
the  Word  of  God."     "  If  we  are  to  accept  tin 
Bible  on  its  own  terms,  we  shall  be  obliged  tx 
confess  that  it  comes  to  us  with  Divine  autho 
rity,  as  not  only  containing  a  Divine  message 
but  as  b.-ing  in  some  sense  the  very  embodi 
nient  of  that    message."     [Prof.  S    Leather. 
The    writer   we    have    just    quoted    n  ~ 
strong  argument  upon  the  recognition  in  th 
New  Test  mi. -nt  ot   the  authority  of  the  Old 
Our  Lord  "  manifestly  accepted  the  old  di> 
pensation  as  a  sacred  and  divine  cornmunica 
tion,  which  could  not  in  principle  or  in  essen 
tial   and   important    fact   be   broken.       An.  1 
we  cannot  conceive  Him  to  have  been  wron:  .• 
here  without  striking  at  the  root  of  His  claim 
upon  our  reverence  as  the  Son  of  God."     An^ 
he  goes  on  further  to  anrue  that    in  the  Ol 
Testament  we  cannot  choose  what  we  like  < 
it,  that  there  is  an  organic  unity  which  prc  • 
vents  our  setting  any  part  aside.     And  having 
given  his  reasons  for  holding  the  New  Testa 
ment  to  be  of  equal  1  >i\ine  authority,  he  con  • 
eludes  that  the  Bible  "  is  the  authorised  recoH 
of  the  way  in  which  God  communicated  Hi  < 
will  to  man,  and  is  the  appointed  instrumer  \ 
for  making  known  that  will." 

[2]  In  contrast  to  this  we  take  next  the  essa 
of    the   Rev.    John   Page   Hopps,    Unitaria-M 
preacher.      He  rejects  all  idea  of  infallibilit 
for  the  writers,  and  declares  that  the  prophel  j 
claimed    "the   Word   of   the   Lord"   for  a.'i 
kinds  of  trivialities,  and  not  a  few  absurditie: 
This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  startlin 
language,  but  in  reading  the  essay  we  cannc  4 
charge  the  writer  with  irreverence  of  spiri 
He  frankly  declares  that  he  desires  at  once  t 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  "  the  Bible  is  alt< 
iri'ther  a  supernatural  book,  and  all  alike  th 
Word  of  God ;  "  that  it  must  be  submitted  "  t!  I 
the  verifying  faculties  of  reason,  conscienc« 
humanity,  and  our  own  reverent  trust  in  God. 
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ie  proceeds  to  argue  that,  a>  everyone  has 
ome  to  acknowledge  that  the  ethnology  and 
geology  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  accepted 
s  authoritative  teachings,  so  of  "the  varying 
tandards  of  morality,"  that  "  we  find  in  the 
iible  precisely  what  we  find  elsewhere — mani- 
est  signs  of  progress,  and  all  the  indications 
vhich  show  that  men,  in  regard  to  religious 
ruth  as  in  regard  to  the  scientific  and  poli- 
ical  truth,  have  had  to  find  their  way  out  of 
larkness  into  the  marvellous  light, "  that  reve- 
ation  does  not  imply  infallibility.  He  would 
•ather  identify  it  with  discovery,  that  God  is 
ilways  teaching  His  children,  and  that  the 
3ible  is  one  of  the  records  of  God's  revelation 
>f  the  past,  of  which  there  have  been  many 
>thers  since. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  closes  the  volume, 
may  be  called  the  representative  of  the 
Liiberal  school  of  interpretation.  He  criticises 
keenly  some  of  the  preceding  papers,  rejects  the 
)hrase  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
n  favour  of  the  expression  in  the  Article, 
'  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
v'try  to  salvation ;  "  and  expresses  his  own 
.-onclusion  thus  :  "  Were  it  not  better,  with- 
mt  these  mechanical  theories  and  i<r«,  • 
'onnuhe,  to  speak  to  the  people  concerning 
;he  Bible  more  as  follows: — The  Bible  is  the 
nook  which  contains  the  records  of  God's 
lealings  with  a  chosen  race,  and  through  them 
with  all  mankind.  Above  all,  it  is  the  Book 
which  contains  the  Gospel  of  His  Son,  and 
he  le>son  of  salvation.  It  is  not  all  of  the 
•wme  value.  It  is  not  all  written  on  the  same 
level.  It  does  not  teach  throughout  the  same 
morality.  It  contains  some  things  which 
rmitted  once  '  because  of  the  hard- 
men's  hearts,'  but  which  are  not  per- 
uow.  Much  of  it  was  addressed  '  to 
men  of  old  time,'  which  we  have  to  supple 
ment,  to  correct,  and  even  to  reverse.  Much 
:>f  it  is  occupied  with  the  '  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  of  an  obsolete  bondage,'  with 
•statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live.'  Much  of  it 
is  written  from  the  imperfect  moral  and  spi 
ritual  standard  of  'times  of  ignorance'  at 
which  '  God  winked1.'  You  will  find  recorded 
in  it,  and  recorded  without  comment  or  dis 
approval,  some  opinions  and  some  actions, 
even  of  good  men,  which  were  not  commend 
able.  You  will  find  attributed  to  God's  com 
mand,  conduct  which  for  us  would  now  be 
heinously  criminal.  Nevertheless,  this  book 
is  a  sacred  book,  for  the  sum  total  and  general 
drift  of  its  teaching  is  loftier  and  diviner  than 
you  will  find  in  any  book  in  all  the  world. 
Both  by  its  own  loftiest  utterances,  and  by  the 
Christian  conscience  which  it  has  trained,  and 
by  the  final  standard  of  its  Gospel,  it  furn 
ishes  you  with  ample  means  whereby  to  jud-e 
what  things  are  right  and  wrong.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  with  us  still.  The  promise  of  that 
Spirit  was  not  confined  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Pentecost,  and  His  influences  are  living 


influences,  and  by  them,  throughout  long  ages, 
men  have  been  'slowly  correcting  the  errors 
and  the  crimes  for  which  their  fathers  have 
|  pleaded  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  this  Book. 
By  that  Spirit  of  God  you  will  be  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  dead  letter  which  might 
otherwise  be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  thous 
ands,  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  He  will 
not  in  the  least  degree  make  you  infallible,  or 
give  the  least  authority  to  any  assertion  or 
opinion,  or  definition,  or  interpretation  of 
yours  about  points  respecting  which  Chris 
tians  differ,  but  He  will  teach  you  all  things 
which  are  necessary  for  your  holiness  here, 
and  your  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  Your 
Bible  is  no  homogeneous  whole  which  dropped 
down  from  heaven.  It  consists  of  sixty-six 
different  books,  the  work  of  at  least  forty  or 
fifty  different  writers,  writing  in  different 
languages  and  dialects,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  library  of  literature.  Great  parts 
of  it  are  but  the  fragmentary  wreck  of  a 
lit-rature,  from  various  books  of  which — now 
no  hmuer  extant — many  of  its  writers  quote. 
The  ( ild  Testament,  of'  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  by  unknown  authors,  extends  over 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  separated  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  New  Tes 
tament.  The  translation  of  it  is  not  always 
ct;  the  exact  meaning  is  not  always 
ascertainaLle  ;  the  text  is  not  always  certain  ; 
the  meaning  is  not  always  clear ;  and  the 
moral  decisions  which  it  contains  are  not 
always  co-ordinate  or  comprehensible.  But 
all  this  is  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance, 
H'»ing  that  in  this  Book,  and  above  all  in  the 
Gospels,  which  record  the  life  and  teaching  of 
th.-  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in  the  epistles 
of  t)  preachers  of  that  Gospel,  you 

may  lind,  not,  indeed,  a  minute  system  about 
which  you  can  dogmatise,  or  religious  opinions 
which  you  can  force  on  others  with  anathemas, 
but  a  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  which  you 
cannot  mistake.  The  end  of  the  whole  book 
is  Christ.  If  it  leads  you  to  Christ  its  whole 
function  is  fulfilled.  What  is  essential  for 
rightly  learning  the  way  of  salvation  is  not 
in  the  dead  letter,  which  may  only  kill,  but  in 
the  spirit,  which  giveth  liberty  and  life.  Do 
not  hear  or  read  it  for  any  other  end  but  to 
become  better  in  your  daily  walk,  and  to  "he 
instructed  in  every  good  work,  and  to  increase 
in  the  love  and  service  of  God." 

Installation. — The  ceremony  of  intro 
ducing  a  functionary  into  his  office,  and  in 
vesting  him  with  its  powers  and  rights.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  of  the  act  of  putting  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  dignitary  in  pos 
session  of  his  proper  stall  in  the  cathedral. 

Institutio. — A  book  of  occasional  offices. 

Institution. — The  act  of  bestowing  the 
spiritual  charge  of  a  parish  or  other  benefice, 
while  induction  bestows  the  temporalities. 
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"  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man." 

— The  title  of  a  book  commonly  called  "  The 
Bishops'  Book,"  published  in  1537,  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine  for  the  English  Church. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Stephen  Coynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  contained  an  explanation  of  the  Creed,  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  with 
articles  on  Justification  and  Purgatory.  A 
T  vised  edition  was  published  in  1543,  under 
the  title  of  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Christian  Man. 

Intention. — A  Dogma  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  asserting  that  a  sacrament  is  of  no 
value  unless  administered  with  the  intention 
of  the  officiating  priest.  It  is  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Eleventh  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1545],  which  says  :  "  If  anyone  say 
that  there  is  not  required  in  the  ministers 
while  they  perform  and  confer  the  sacraments 
at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed."  As  a  con 
sequence  of  this  doctrine,  the  recipients  of 
the  sacraments  are  exposed  to  doubt  and  un 
certainty.  For  example,  a  person  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  has  been  properly  baptised, 
although  he  has  been  through  the  form  of 
baptism,  for  the  intention  of  the  priest  may 
have  been  wanting ;  and  a  similar  insecurity 
attends  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
doctrine  is  opposed  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  Twenty-sixth  Article  of  Keligion, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  unworthiness  of 
ministers  hindereth  not  the  effect  of  sacra 
ments,  "  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same 
in  their  own  name,  but  in  Chrises,  and  do 
minister  by  His  commission  and  authority." 

Interdict. — An  ecclesiastical  sentence 
placing  a  kingdom  or  district  under  a  ban, 
forbidding  the  performance  of  Divine  Ser 
vice  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
(except  private  baptism).  Interdicts  were 
invented  for  the  punishment,  through  their 
subjects,  of  princes  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  resist  excommunication  and  anathema. 
They  do  not  appear  before  the  ninth  century. 
In  A.D.  869  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  at 
tempted  to  lay  his  diocese  under  an  interdict, 
but  his  dictum  was  set  aside  by  his  Archbishop, 
the  elder  Hincmar.  The  first  known  in 
stance  of  the  actual  enforcing  of  an  interdict 
is  that  of  Alduinus,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who 
laid  his  diocese  under  such  a  censure  in  A.D. 
994.  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  died  in  12  lo, 
characterises  the  expedient  as  a  novel  one. 
In  the  year  1208  all  England  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the  sentence 
was  rigidly  enforced.  The  church  bells  were 
silent,  public  worship  was  stopped,  and  the 
dead  were  buried  without  service.  The  publi 
cation  of  interdicts,  however,  as  time  went  on 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  their  use 
evidently  tending  to  produce  ungodliness,  and 
revolt  against  the  authority  pronouncing  them. 


Intercessions.— Prayers  made  on  be 
half  of  others.  Thus  the  prayers  after  tht 
anthem  in  morning  and  evening  sorvirt-,  jn 
which  \\r  pray  for  the  Queen,  royal  family, 
clergy,  etc.,  are  known  as  the  Intercessory 
Prayers.  The  name  is  more  strictly  ap- 
plied  to  the  prayers  for  others  in  the  Litany 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  response  "  We 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord." 

Interim. — A  name  given  to  decisions  ol 
Charles  V.  concerning  tin-  Herman  Kdm -m.-r- 
until  a  council  could  be  held.  There  wert 
three  such  interims.  The  first  was  the  ,  result 
of  a  commission  held  at  Ratisbon  in  1541 
when  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  or 
the  one  hand.  Krk,  Ptlug,  and  Gropper  or 
the  other,  had  a  discussion  concerning  th< 
sacrament  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  am 
the  parties  were  found  to  be  irreconcilable 
The  second  was  prepared  at  Augsburg  ii 
1548.  Pnug,  Holding,  and  Agricola  ha( 
drawn  up  a  paper  containing  twenty-si? 
points  of  difference  between  the  Romai 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  was  agree< 
that  tin-  usi-  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  thi 
marriage  of  tin-  priests,  and  a  fe\v  other  mino 
matters  should  be  conceded  to  the  Protestants- 
but  that  in  other  points  they  should  follov 
"the  Universal  Church."  This  agreemen 
was  objected  to,  and  was  revoked  in  1552 
The  third  interim  Mas  adopted  at  Lcipsic 
Dec.  22nd,  1548,  by  tho  exertions  of  th» 
Elector  Maurice  of  S-t.\«>ny.  It  was  in  favou 
of  Protestantism,  but  adhered  to  some  of  th- 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  approved  of  the  powe 
of  popes  and  bishops  when  not  abused.  Thi 
led  to  a  strife  among  the  Protestants,  Melanc 
thon,  Bergerhagen,  and  Major  approving  o 
the  interim,  while  others  were  opposed  to  it. 

Interludes. — A  term  formerly  used  in 
the  sacred  theatricals  or  miracle  plays ;  no*- 
only    applied    to    passages    of    instruments 
music  played  between  the  verses  of  a  psaln 
or  hymn. 

Intermediate  State.  [ESCHATOLOGY. 

Interstices  or  Interstitia.— A  wor» 

formerly  used  in  ecclesia>tieal  law,  sivnit'yin: 
the  spaces  of  time  which  must  elapse  betweei 
the  degrees  of  promotion  from  one  Order  t& 
another.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  347  by  th 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  was  followed  as  Ion; 
as  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  rise  from  th 
lower  orders  before  attaining  to  the  hiirhei 
Later  it  became  customary  to  confer  man 
degrees  at  once,  and  though  the  Council  f 
Trent  ordained  that  interstices  should  be  o 
at  least  a  year's  duration,  the  bishops  obtaine 
a  power  of  dispensation. 

Intinctioc . — The  mode  of  administering 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Eastern  Churcl 
The  bread  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  dippe* 
in  the  wine,  and  presented  to  the  communk 
ant  in  a  spoon.  The  custom  has  prevaile 
in  the  East  probably  since  the  fifth  centurj 
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It  was  frequently  followed  in  the  Western 
Church  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  gradually 
degenerated  into  the  practice  of  communicat 
ing  in  one  kind. 

Intonation.— The  passage  before  the 
reciting  note  of  a  Gregorian  chant.  It  is 
usually  sung  at  the  commencement  of  each 
psalm  "  by  the  priest  or  chanter,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  each  verse  of  the  Canticles  by 
the  whole  choir. 

Introit. — A  psalm,  hymn,  or  anthem 
sung  before  the  Communion  Service,  while 
the  priest  is  entering  the  altar  rails.  The 
custom  is  an  ancient  one,  and  was  enjoined 
in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
Psalms  appropriate  for  this  purpose  being 
prefixed  to  the  Collects,  e.g.  Christmas  Day, 
Psalm  xcviii.  and  Psalm  viii.  ;  Easter  Day, 
Psalm  xvi.  and  iii.  These  were  removed  at 
the  revision  of  1552,  but  the  practice  of  sing 
ing  a  hymn  or  anthem  before  the  service  is 
still  generally  retained. 

Intuitionists. — Those   who    make  the 

•i'  i'aith  not  an  external  revelation 
(whether  through  the  Church  or  through  the 
•Scriptures)  but  the  intuitions  and  m-tiurts  of 
the  soul.  The  principle  underlying  this 
theory  has  shown  itself  in  all  ages  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  some  of  the 
early  lint  tics,  as  well  as  some  of  the  noblest 
of  teachers,  made  it  their  starting  point. 
Thus  not  only  the  Gnostics  regarded  them- 
H-lvo  as  "  spiritual,"  lifted  out  of  the  regions 

ition  and  verbal  teaching  by  the  in 
tuitions  of  a  Divine  knowledge  imparted  to 
them,  but  men  like  Thomas  a  K.-mpis  felt 
uomforted  and  strengthened  by  the  conviction 
•that  as  they  retired  into  religious  contempla 
tion,  God  spoke,  as  confidentially,  to  their 

SOUlB.       [XEO-PLATONISTS.  MATH'S.']       But  in- 

tuitionism  was  concreted  into  a  system  as  a 
result  of  the  Reformation.  That  event  taught 
•uen  to  challenge  all  traditional  beliefs,  and 
to  make  themselves  sure  of  their  foundations. 
N'ot  merely  the  doctrines  of  the  Creeds,  but 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  demanded  at 
'heir  hands  credentials  for  their  acceptance. 
And  hence  followed  two  lines  of  thought, 
rhere  were  those  who  declared  that  nothing 
is  to  be  believed  which  imposes  the  acceptance 
3f  an  external  authority;  that  the  Creeds, 
that  the  Bible  itself,  must  make  way  for  the 
religion  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  Such  was  the  teaching  of 
some  of  the  Deists,  as  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
I'ury  and  Tindal.  But  there  were  others 
who  accepted  the  Christian  faith  as  true, 
on  the  ground  that  the  human  spirit  bears 
^witness  to  it  and  approves  it  to  the  con 
science.  This  was  the  line  taken  by  some 
of  the  eminent  Germans  who  are  lumped 
together  under  the  name  of  Rationalists. 
Their  views  were  opposed,  accepted,  discrimin 
ated  by  writers  of  our  own  country  who  are 


sometimes  known  as  Eclectics,  the  fore 
most  of  them  being  Coleridge.  But  a  new 
school  of  Intuitionists  has  arisen  in  the  nine 
teenth  century,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
altered  conditions  which  are  the  results  of  fuller 
historical  criticisms  and  scientific  discovery. 
The  believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  truth  of  the  Creeds  remains 
as  he  was  in  the  conviction  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  no  questionings  can 
touch  these.  But  those  who  deny  the  binding 
authority  of  any  external  revelation  have  no 
such  conviction,  though  those  who  are  reli 
gious  and  desire  to  see  the  world  made  better 
cannot  acquiesce  in  negations.  Hence  we  have 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  each 
in  his  way  an  Intuitionist  of  the  new  school. 
(,'arlyle,  howev< -r.  with  his  historical  instinct, 
put  aside  his  questionings  in  pursuit  of  his 
toric  facts;  Emerson  was  religious  above 
all  things  besides,  however  dreamy  and  un 
practical.  According  to  him,  it  might  be 
said  that  man  is  his  own  teacher,  his  own 
Bible,  practically  hi>  own  God.  [EMEi;- 

IIKISM.] 

Invention  of  the  Cross.    [Ouoss.] 

Investiture. — The  great  controversy 
about  investiture  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  the  question  whether  a  bishop 
should  be  installed  by  the  pope  or  by  the 
reign  of  his  own  country.  In  early  tin.'  s 
it  had  been  the  custom  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  a  vacant  diocese  should  elect  theirown 
bishop,  the  election  being  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Confirmation  by  the 
emperors  was  only  necessary  in  the  patriarchal 
-IK -h  as  Rome  and  Constantinople.  In 
I-Yince  the  Sovereigns  often  took  it  upon  them- 
selves  to  nominate  to  vacant  Sees.  But  though 
unable  to  consecrate  newly-made  bishops,  the 
S.v.  reiirns  had  the  power  to  grant  or  with- 
hold  tiie  estates,  titles,  etc.,  without  which  the 
bi>hop  was  unable  to  maintain  the  state  which 
wa>  nee.  >xiry.  ( 'harlemagne  introduced  the 
practice  of  investing  him  with  the  stail  and 
ring,  which  were  the  symbols  of  his  spiritual 
oflice  ;  but  Gregory  VII.  objected  to  this  as 
uncanonical,  maintaining  that  it  was  right 
that  all  the  temporal  benefits  of  the  office 
should  be  annexed  to  the  spiritual,  and  that 
the  two  should  be  inseparable.  This  contest 
was  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Gregory 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  was  not  settled  until 
the  Council  of  Worms  was  held  in  1122,  when 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
made  a  compromise,  agreeing  that  the  elec- 
tioiis  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  was  necessary.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  the  Pope  should  invest  the 
bishop  with  spiritual  power,  and  the  sovereign 
should  confer  the  temporalities.  Until  An- 
selm  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Primate  had  acted 
in  concert  as  regarded  their  agreement  with 
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the  Pope's  pretensions  ;  but  on  Anselm's  pro 
motion  there  came  a  quarrel,  as  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  invested  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  popes,  as  the 
German  Emperor  had  set  up  a  rival  at 
Avignon,  and  the  King  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  which  he  would  acknowledge.  This 
made  the  King  determine  that  Anselm  should 
not  have  his  will,  and  the  question  was  finally 
settled  by  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  effected  a 
compromise  by  placing  the  pall  on  the  altar, 
so  that  Anselm  might  take  it,  neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  King  being  concerned.  Anselm 
then  demanded  permission  to  go  to  Rome  to 
lay  the  question  before  the  Pope.  William 
threatened  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  forfeit 
his  archbishopric ;  but  Anselm  persisted,  and 
the  threat  was  fulfilled.  Before  his  return 
William  died,  and  Henry  I.  succeeded  him. 
Anselm  was  welcomed  back  to  England;  but, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  King  to  re-invest  him 
with  the  primacy,  he  refused,  saying  that  ho 
would  not  receive  his  office  except  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  The  contest  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  Henry  did  his  utmost  to  con 
ciliate  Anselm,  sending  embassies  to  thePopo 
to  find  some  way  of  satisfying  the  conscience 
of  the  Archbishop  without  giving  way.  To 
this  the  Pope  replied  by  a  declaration  that  he 
refused  to  permit  investiture  by  the  King, 
intimating,  nevertheless,  that  he  would  not 
interfere  if  Henry  chose  to  take  his  own 
course.  Anselm  was  offered  the  alternative  of 
submitting  to  his  Sovereign  or  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  he  chose  the  latter,  upon  which 
the  King  took  his  archbishopric.  Anselm  was 
on  the  point  of  excommunicating  him,  but 
Henry  suggested  that  a  compromise  should 
be  proposed  to  the  Pope — namely,  that  the 
bishops  should  do  homage  to  their  King  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  that  they  should 
be  invested  by  the  Pope  with  the  pastoral  staff 
and  ring.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  a 
Council  held  in  London  in  1107,  and  thus  the 
question  was  settled. 

Invisibles. — A  name  given  to  some  of 
the  Reformers  who  denied  the  perpetual  visi 
bility  of  the  Church,  and  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  Romanists  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Church  before  the  time  of  Luther, 
asserted  that  it  was  invisible. 

Invitatory  is  a  short  anthem  which 
varies  with  the  season,  sung  before  the  95th 
(or  Invitatory)  Psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
Psalm  and  after  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end. 
In  the  Roman  Offices  this  Psalm,  with  its 
proper  invitatory,  is  said  daily  at  Nocturns 
as  "  an  invitation  to  praise  God."  In  the 
English  Church  this  same  Psalm  is  ordered 
to  be  said  daily  at  morning  prayer,  except  on 
Easter  day  (and,  by  a  recent  Convocation, 
through  the  octave),  when  special  anthems 
are  provided ;  but  the  Invitatory  does  not 
vary,  being  fixed  throughout  the  year  in  thu 


form  of  versicle  and  response  : — "  V.  Praise  ye 
the  Lord.  R.  The  Lord's  name  be  praised." 
The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  95th  Psalm  is 
said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Temple  services. 

Invocation  of  Saints.— The  practice 
of  calling  upon  the  souls  of  departed  suints 
for  their  intercession  and  aid  begun  to  creep 
into  the  Church  about  the  fourth  century. 
It  arose  from  the  great  veneration  paid  to 
martyrs.  The  remains  of  the  old  pagan  idea 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  haunted  the  spots 
where  their  bodies  were  buried  led  people  at 
first  to  resort  to  their  graves  to  beg  for  their  in 
tercession  ;  in  the  course  of  time  visits  to  the 
cemetery  were  discontinued,  while  the  prayers 
to  the  saints  were  retained.  Invocations  of 
Saints  appear  in  the  liturgies  of  tin-  eighth 
century,  and  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies  alter 
that  dato,  and  three  of  these  were  retained  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Litany  set  forth  in 
1544.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
l,i nd  upon  this  point  is  contained  in  Article 
X  X  1 1 .' 

Invocations. — A  calling  upon  God  ic> 
prayer.      It   is   generally   considered  as   tht 
first  part  of  that  necessary  duty,  and  include? 
[1]  A  making  mention  of  one  or  more  of  th< 
titles  of  God,  indicative  of  the  object  to  whon 
we  pray.     [2]  A  declaration  of  our  desire  anc 
design  to  worship  Him.      [3]  A  desire  of  His* 
assistance  and   acceptance   under  a  sense  o 
our  own  unworthiness.      The   Litany   open 
with  a  separate  invocation  of  each  Person  o 
the   Trinity,  and  then  an  invocation  of  th< 
whole  Godhead,  as  if  to  bespeak  the  ear  <H 
a  merciful  God  that  we  may  be  blessed  witH 
an  answer  to  all  the  petitions  which  follow. 

Inward  Light.    [FKIKXDS.] 

lona  or  Icolnikill,  one  of  th 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  three  mile 
in  length,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  i 
breadth,  is  famed  for  many  monuments  c 
antiquity,  but  especially  as  having  been  th 
residence  of  ST.  COLUMBA  [q.v.],  who  lande 
here  in  563.  There  are  on  the  island  tl* 
ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Nunnery,  the  Cathedra 
and  a  great  number  of  chapels,  magnfl 
cently  built,  some  by  the  Kings  of  Sr«tlan< 
others  by  the  petty  kings  of  the  i>land 
The  Bishops  of  the  Isles  resided  here  aftf 
the  English  had  taken  the  Isle  of  Mai 
Amongst  the  ancient  ruins  is  a  burying-plac 
where  not  only  all  the  nobility  of  the  isl« 
were  interred,  but  forty-four  Scotch,  foi 
Irish,  and  eight  Norwegian  kings. 

Ireland,  CHURCH  OP. — The  foundin 
of  an  organised  Church  in  Ireland  is  sai 
to  be  due  to  ST.  PATRICK  [q.v.],  but  thei 
seems  little  doubt  that  Christianity  ha 
existed  still  earlier.  He  began  his  labou 
in  432,  and  in  472  he  made  Armagh  tl 
seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  at  his  deatl 
in  492,  he  left  a  body  of  well  traim 
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ni-sionaries  to  carry  on  his  work.  The 
•arly  Irish  Church  was  essentially  monastic, 
.nd  continued  to  be  famous  down  to  the 
leventh  century  for  the  number  of  pious 
nd  eminent  men  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
,nd  also  for  being  a  source  from  which 
he  light  of  truth  burst  forth  to  illuminate 

•    portion  of  Europe.      Bede   tells   us 

hat    in   the    seventh   century   many   of   the 

vn-'lo-Saxon     clergy    and    nobles    came    to 

n.'land     for     instruction  ;    and    Burgundy, 

rermany,    and    the    Netherlands    all'  owed 

nurli  of  their   knowledge   of  Divine  truth  to 

rish  missionaries.      Until  after  the  eleventh 

entury  the  Irish  Church  remained  inde{»-nd- 

<  nt  of  Rome,  though  many  attempts  had  been 

attach  her  to  Papal  authority.     But 

ealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Lfmagh  caused  dissension  bet  ween  the  bi>hop>, 

nd  en< ouiMged  the   Romanising   tendency  ..f 

ST.  MAI.ACHY  [q-v.]  wasju.-t  then 

i ig  great  influence,  and  by  his   m.  an- 

synod  was  called  at  \Vells  in  1 1  ;VJ.  wh-  re  he 

ntroduced     a     >trii-t.-r    <iio.-o.-in    juri.sdietion 

nd  adopted  iinny  Romish  praeti< •»•>.       Tim-,- 

.  iter  [11.").')]  the  only  Knglish  I'<>JM-. 
vdrian  I  V..  a -> umed  th<-  ri-ht  of  authority 
ver  In-land,  and  i»n.-d  a  Bull  by  which  he 
•ranted  it  to  11. -my  II.  «n  condition  of  the 
ntire  MI! (mission  of  the  Irish  Church  to  Rome. 
n  1172,  when  Henry  eomj.l.-t. -d  his  con<|izest 
t  h  land,  he  called  a  council  of  the  Irish 
ishops  and  cl.-rgy  at  Ca-h.-l.  at  wliicli  it  wa* 
screed  that  the  rites  and  ccr. -monie-  of  th>- 
rish  ( 'hurch  should  be  ordered  s<  > 
/ith  those  of  the  ( 'huivh  of  Koine.  H.  n.-.-- 
3rward  her  established  doctrine  was  Roman, 
nd  ><•  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
ieformation.  For  two  e.  nturies  before  th<- 
Deformation  incessant  contests  were  carried 
n  between  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  English 
overeiirns,  l,,,th  parties  struggling  for  supre- 
iacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  English 
ings  tilled  th'-  varant  Irish  Sees  mostly  with 
ieir  own  countrymen,  and  the  Irish  ac- 
•rdingly  sought  to  be  delivered  from  allnri- 
nce  to  England  and  owe  submission  to  the 
'ope  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
'iii'1  «>f  the  Knglish  settlers  carried  over 
Is  of  Lollardism,  but  they  did  not 
ill  on  a  congenial  soil. 

H.-ni-y  VIII.,  having  obtained  the  compli- 
fice  of  his  English  subjects  with  his  conduct 
•wards  Koine,  resolved  to  extend  it  also  to 
reland.  and  railed  tog.  t  her  the  clergy  and 
obi.-  with  the  view  of  Letting  them  to  ac- 
nowledge  the  King's  supremacy  over  the 
hureh.  But  thi>  was  not  such  an  «'-asy  matter 
<he  had  supposed;  the  Irish  looked  on  it  as 
i  arbitrary  act  of  the  power  which  they 
ated,  and  in  their  opposition  they  were 
ad.d  by  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
he  chief  supporter  of  the  King  was  <  . 
I'twn,  the  Archbishop  of  .Dublin,  who,  for  a 
•nir  time,  had  be.-n  teaching  doctrines  suh- 
il  authority,  and  by  whose 


advice  Henry  summoned  a  Parliament  to  en 
force  his  wishes.  This  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  in  1536,  when  the  Royal  Supremacy 
was  sanctioned,  and  Protestantism  declared, 
by  law,  to  be  the  religion  of  Ireland.  Several 
of  the  chieftains  headed  an  insurrection 
to  oppose  it,  but  without  avail,  and  they 
had  to  remain  passive  during  the  remainder 
of  Henry's  reign.  With  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  pressing  on  them  of 
the  new  Liturgy,  they  made  fresh  strut:  _ 
but  all  vacant  charges  were  promptly  tilled 
by  Reformed  ministers,  and  thus  the  Protest 
ant  influence-  was  strengthened.  When  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith  was  restored,  the  Protestants  did 
not  sutler  the  same  persecution  as  in 
England.  In  lf>oO  Queen  Elizabeth  sum 
moned  an  Irish  Parliament  to  re  -  enforce 
I'rote.-tanti.-m.  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obliged 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  hold  Divine  '  S.-i  vi.  .• 
in  the  Irish  t'-ngue.  The  Reformation 
took  no  hold  on  the  feelings  of  Irish  church 
men,  and  the  n-iirn  of  Kli/.abeth  is  the- 
hi-tory  of  a  series  of  rebellions,  which  were 
abetted  by  the  Pope,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
When  .Fames  I.  su< •<-.-.  <1»  d,  the  Romish  party 
in  Ireland  fancied  that  he  was  secretly 
attached  to  th»  ir  Church,  and  proceeded 
to  exercise  their  form  of  worship  openly 
in  defiance  of  the  established  law;  but  James 
«rden-d  ail  Koman  prints  to  Lav.-  the 
<  ountry,  unless  they  chose  to  conform.  The 
no] them  chi-  fs  rebelled,  and  their  land  in 
n>t.  i  \\  MO  :.li.-cat«  d  to  the  Crown;  ,Iame< 
took  advantage  of  this  to  introduce  Scotch 
settlers  there,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Presbytt  rian  ('lunch  in  Ireland.  II- 
called  together  an  Iri>h  Parliament  in  tin- 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  religious  di>- 
S.-IIMOIIS  in  the  <<  iintry,  and  while  it  wa> 
ntting  a  convocation  of  clergy  was  held  in 
Dublin,  and  in  161')  a  public'  confession  of 
faith  for  the  K>tablished  Church  of  Ireland 
was  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Ussher  of 
Armagh.  Ussher  desired,  in  common  with 
others,  that  some  points  not  mentioned  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  Confession  of  tin- 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  other  points 
should  be  mentioned  more  fully,  and  they 
considered  this  might  be  done  without  breach 
of  agreement.  Accordingly  Ussher  drew  up 
th.se  new  Articles,  numbering  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  four,  containing  passages 
from  the  Homilies  and  the  Catechism,  besides 
others  not  found  in  either.  Thus  they  declare 
that  the  Pope  is  the  man  of  sin  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians.  After  quoting 
our  llth  Article  on  justification,  they  add: 
"  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  all  them 
that  truly  do  believe  in  Him.  He  for  them 
paid  the  ransom  by  His  death.  He  for  them 
fulfilled  the  law  in  His  life  :  so  that  now  in 
Him  and  by  Him  every  true  Christian  man 
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may  be  called  a  fulfiller  of  the  Low."  The 
7th  Article,  on  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
supplemented  by  the  additional  doctrine  of 
reprobation  to  death.  These  Articles  are  now 
mere  matter  of  history,  for  whatever  force 
they  may  have  had  as  long  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland  remained  a  separate  body — that  is, 
down  to  the  year  1800 — this  authority  passed 
away  when  the  English  and  Irish  Churches 
were  united.  But,  in  fact,  this  authority  soon 
received  a  severe  blow  from  the  hands  of 
Ussher  himself ;  for  during  Strafford's  Vice- 
royalty,  Laud  being  anxious  to  bring  the  Irish 
Church  into  the  strictest  conformity  with  the 
English,  prevailed  on  Ussher  to  receive  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  Irish  Confession, 
the  latter,  however,  retaining  the  Irish 
Articles  as  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine, 
and  in 'his  own  diocese  requiring  his  candi 
dates  for  orders  to  pass  an  examination  in 
them. 

Charles  I.'s  government  of  Ireland  was  very 
vacillating  ;  the  people  at  heart  were  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  at  length,  in 
1641,  an  alarming  rebellion  broke  out  among 
the  Papists,  and  they  massacred  the  Protest 
ants  in  .the  north.  The  survivors,  who  were 
mostly  Scotch,  applied  to  the  Church  of  Scot 
land  for  a  supply  of  ministers,  and  this  led,  in 
June,  1642,  to  the  holding  of  the  first  Pres 
bytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  joined  the  Pres 
bytery.  Meantime  the  Romanists  held  a 
counter-meeting  in  Kilkenny,  and  adopted 
resolutions  for  securing  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  they  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Ulster  under  General  O'Neil.  Charles 
being  distracted  with  troubles  at  home  made 
terms  with  them,  which  gave  them  the  im 
pression  that  he  secretly  favoured  their  views. 
Then,  in  1644,  came  an  order  that  all  should 
be  made  to  subscribe  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  of  Ireland  herself  is  one  long  series  of 
struggles  and  misery.  In  1649  Cromwell 
went  over  to  Ireland,  and  for  a  time  things 
were  more  satisfactory ;  the  Presbyterians 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  though  Cromwell 
forbade  them  to  celebrate  Mass,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  persecuted.  During  the 
short  time  that  Henry  Cromwell  governed 
Ireland  much  was  done  to  promote  the  tran 
quillity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Ulster  took  the  opportunity  of  this  unusual 
quietude  to  settle  ministers  into  vacant  posts. 
Charles  II. 's  policy  undid  much  of  this ; 
he  restored  prelacy  and  the  Liturgy,  de 
nounced  the  Covenant,  and  refused  toleration 
to  Nonconformists.  The  bishops  chosen  by 
him  took  possession  of  their  Sees  and  turned 
out  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1672, 
ho-wever,  Charles  granted  small  pensions 
to  these  ejected  ministers.  James  II.,  who 
succeeded  in  1685,  was  bent  on  establish 
ing  Popery  once  more  in  Ireland ;  and  to 


encourage  the  established  clergy  to  join  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  benefices,  even  after  leaving  the  Estab 
lished  Church.  Then  James  issued  his  "De 
claration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  and  this 
afforded  relict'  from  persecution  to  the  Presby 
terians.  When  the  Revolution  of  1688  took 
place,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  hailed 
William  and  Mary  with  great  joy,  notwith 
standing  that  King  James  had  landed  in  Ire 
land  and  commanded  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
interest.  The  Protest  in ts  were  driven  north 
wards  till  Derry  was  their  only  city  of  refuge, 
and  here  they  maintained  their  ground  for 
one  hundred  and  five  days  against  James 
and  his  army  until  they  raised  the  siege. 
William  conferred  on  the  Presbyterians  of 
("Ister  many  privileges.  After  the  liattle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  1691,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Limerick,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  secured  all  rights  which  they  had  en 
joyed  under  Charles  I.  The  Protestant  Epi- 
;1  Church  was  jealous  of  the  Presby 
terians,  and  consequently  opposed  them  ;  they 
(.•ailed  in  question  the  legality  of  man: 
performed  by  them,  and  urged  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  use  the  Burial  S<  -rvicr  in 
the  Liturgy.  The  King  expressed  his  entire 
disapproval  of  this  conduct,  but  without  pro 
ducing  any  effect.  He  died  in  1701,  and  Queen 
Anne  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  High 
Church  party,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster.  Then  a  Bill  was 
passed,  requiring  all  persons  in  office,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  the  oath  of  ab 
juration,  and  this  was  done  by  most  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  ;  but  some  refused,  and 
were  called  Nonjurors.  Next  came  a  further 
Bill  to  prevent  the  progress  of  Popery;  but 
one  of  its  clauses  required  all  persons  holding 
office  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to 
the  Established  Church  within  three  month.- 
from  their  appointment,  and  this  virtually 
excluded  the  Pre-1  •yteiiaiis  from  holding  any 
public  office.  This  was  called  the  Sacramental 
Test.  But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  continued  to  increase, 
though  the  penal  laws  were  vigorously  en 
forced.  The  accession  of  George  I.  was 
welcomed  by  the  Presbyterians  as  likely  tc 
secure  them  civil  and  religious  freedom  ;  they 
appealed  to  have  the  Test  Act  removed,  and 
to  have  an  Act  of  Toleration  granted,  but  the 
Irish  bishops  prevailed  against  them.  IT 
1719,  however,  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  thf 
Presbyterians  into  the  army,  as  Parliameni 
felt  that  they  were  needed* in  the  expectec 
landing  in  Ireland  of  the  Pretender.  Ir 
1727  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  weakens 
by  a  split  in  her  party ;  the  Synod  o 
Antrim,  after  much  discussion,  seceded,  re 
fusing  to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession 
which  had  hitherto  been  its  standard.  Als' 
an  immense  emigration  of  the  agriculture 
population  took  place  to  America  :  the  lease: 
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granted  by  William  III.  having  fallen  in, 
'he  landlords  raised  the  rental,  and  the 
'armers,  unwilling  to  submit,  went  to  America 
•with  feelings  of  bitter  hatred  against  the 
English  rule.  \Vesleypreachedwithsuccess 
.n  Ireland  in  1747.  The  first  Presbytery 
of  the  seceding  body  was  organised  in 
1770,  under  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim.  In  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy  held  Arian  view<. 
In  177>S,  when  the  revolutionary  war  had 
broken  out  between  America  and  Etagland, 
and  volunteer  bands  had  been  formed  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  House  of  Com 
mons  made  once  more  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  to  get  a  Bill 
passed  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  of  some 
of  their  disabilities  ;  the  latter  Bill  was  passed, 
but  it  was  not  till  1771J  that  the  grievances  of 
the  Dissent  i  r>  were  relieved.  In  1782  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland  w 
knowlcdged,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  jremri 
«she  had  her  own  Parliament,  diirinur  whirh 
laws  were  passed  to  improve  the  condition  »\ 
the  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1795  the 
Government  had  declared  its  intention  of 
erecting  and  endowing  a  school  at  Maynooth 
for  tin-  training  of  Koiui>h  prii  sis  ;  and  the 
•••rian-  indulged  the  hope  that  they 
would  have  a  college  in  rister.  hut  were  dis 
appointed.  Maynooth  was  built,  but  the 
n>t.-r  plan  was  indefinitely  postponed.  In 
:  1798  came  the  political  rebellion,  whirh  hail 
A|r  its  object  the  en  et ion  of  Ireland  into  an 
independent  republic.  This  was  stead  fast  ly 
oppo-ed,  both  by  the  Presbyterian 
and  laity.  Pitt  effected  the  union  h>-t\veeii 
England  and  Ireland  in  1801.  Notwith 
standing  the  favour  shown  by  Government, 
the  I'n-sbytery  nf  Ulster  were  at  a  low 
el>h  in  their'  orthodoxy,  many  of  their 
ministers  having  embraced  Arian  and  even 
Unitarian  principles;  but  in  1827  Dr.  Cooke 
took  tho  leadership  of  the  Synod,  and  did 
much  towards  uprooting  Arianism  and  infus 
ing  new  vitality  into  the  Church.  The  Synod 
in  182S  pas-ed  eight  rules  whieh  excluded 
Arians,  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Arminians 
from  holding  any  ollice  in  theChurch.  Seven 
teen  ministers  withdrew  from  the  Synod,  andin 
May,  1830,  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
body  under  the  name  of  the  KKMO\«TI:.\NT 
SYNOD  OF  UI.STKK.  In  1840  the  Ulster  and 
•n  Synods  were  united  into  one  Church 
under  the  title  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland.  There 
•urhundred and  thirty-three  congrega 
tions  belonging  to  it. 

In  1869  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  disendowed  and  disestablished  the 
,  Btriscopal  Church  of  Ireland.  Since  then  that 
Church  has  been  governed  by  a  General  Synod, 
which  consists  of  the  House  of  Bishops ,  twelve 
in  number,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  hundred  and  eight  clerical  and  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  lay  members.  The 


Representative  Church  Body  consists  of  sixty 
members,  viz.,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Down, 
Killaloe,  Limerick,  Tuam,  Deny,  Cashel, 
Kidmore,  Cork,  and  Ossory,  cjc-ojficio,  thirty- 
six  elected  members  (twelve  clerical  and 
twenty  -  four  lay),  and  twelve  co  -  opted 
members. 

Ireiiseus. — The  greatest  Christian  writer 
of  the  second  century.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  from  his  letter 
to  Florinus,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome,  it  is 
gathered  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and 
v,a-  taught  in  his  childhood  by  St.  Poly  carp 
and  by  Papias,  who  had  both  been  disciples 
of  St.  John.  He  became  a  presbyter  in  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  and  on  the  martyrdom  of 
the  aged  Bishop  Pothinus  was  elected  his 
successor,  A. D.  178.  [LYONS,  MAKTYKS  OF.] 
The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  keep 
ing  Ea-ter  was  going  on  at  this  period  ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  letter  from  Irenams  to  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  remonstrating  with  him  for 
his  want  of  charity  in  exc.immunicating  those 
wh<>  di>airre.-d  with  him. 

But  the  chief  work  of  Irensous  is  his  book 
*t  heretics.  He  saw  the  Church  deeply 
afflicted  by  them,  and  he  clas>ilied  them  as 
a  physician  w«.uld  diseases,  pn  paring  the 
remedies  with  care  that  hi>  lnr.  ticil  patients 
might  be  healed.  whilM  they  Mill'.-n-d  as  little 
as  possible.  His  five  books,  entitled  A  l:>fn- 
tattnn  dii'l  SnlT<  r*i»it  of  0M0fi*,  f<il*'-ly  SO 
called,  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  of 
which  the  original  is  lost  except  in  many 
quotations  of  subsequent  Fathers,  hut  a  Latin 
translation  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
first  book  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  the  variou>  hen-it  s  \\hich  are  confuted  in 
tin-  remainder.  Much  information  concerning 
ancient  Church  government  is  contained  in 
this  work.  There  are  many  noble  sentences 
well  worthy  of  remembrance,  e.g.  "Ever 
speaking  well  of  the  de.-erving,  and  never  ill 
of  tin-  undeserving,  we  attain  to  the  glory  of 
God."  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  letter  to 
Flnrinus  ('«),(•> rn\,nj  Mumircliy,  in  which  he 
proves  that  Ciod  is  not  the  author  of  evil; 
and  of  another  to  Blastus  On  Schisms ; 
besides  a  treatise  On  Knowledge,  addressed 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  several  "dissertation-." 
Irenaeus  died  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  martyred. 

There  was  another  Irena  us,  Bishop  of 
Sirmium  in  tho  fourth  century.  He  was 
tortured  and  'beheaded  in  the  Diocletian  per 
secution,  A.D.  304. 

Irene,  Empress  of  Constantinople,  wife  of 
Leo  IV.,  was  born  in  Athens  about  752.  It 
is  said  that  she  poisoned  her  husband,  having 
been  banished  from  court  for  trying  to  bring 
in  the  worship  of  images.  Her  son,  Constan- 
tine  VI.,  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  death 
of  his  father  in  780,  and  she  was  appointed 
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regent  during  his  minority.  In  787  she  pro 
cured  at  the  Council  of  Nice  the  re-establish 
ment  of  image  worship.  Constantino,  in  790, 
heing  of  age,  would  no  longer  endure  that  his 
mother  should  reign  with  him,  and  for  seven 
years  he  ruled  alone ;  but  the  Empress,  en 
raged  at  this  affront,  got  her  son  seized  by 
craft  and  put  out  his  eyes — an  action  so  bar 
barous  that,  according  to  Theophanes,  the 
heavens  themselves  seemed  amazed  at  it,  the 
sun  being  obscured  for  seventeen  days  over 
the  city.  She  reigned  till  802,  when  Nice- 
phorus,  having  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  where 
she  died  the  following  year.  She  w;is  a 
politic  woman,  and,  fearing  the  growing 
power  of  Charlemagne,  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
marriage,  by  which  means  the  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  come  into  his  hands ;  it  is 
said  his  ambassadors  were  at  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  her  banishment. 

Irenicon  [Gr.  irene,  "peace"]. —A 
work  written  with  the  object  of  restoring 
broken  unity.  The  title  has  been  given  to 
several  works  in  different  periods  of  the 
Church,  and  the  object  aimed  at  should  be 
dear  to  all  Christian  people — the  unity  of 
spirit  of  Christian  men,  if  their  organic 
reunion  cannot  be  compassed.  An  irenicon 
aims  to  set  forth  all  common  grounds,  and  to 
minimise  differences  or  to  show  their  com 
parative  unimportance.  The  German  Kirch- 
cntag,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Home 
Reunion  Society,  the  Association  for  the  Pro 
motion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  are  all 
indications  of  the  yearning  of  Christians  to 
find  peace  after  warfare,  to  unite  in  the  bonds 
of  one  brotherhood  in  Christ  against  the  sin 
and  oppression  and  selfishness  which  are  the 
real  enemies  of  mankind.  The  well-known 
saying,  "  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,"  has  done  much 
good  in  softening  asperities,  and  the  more  we 
learn  to  act  upon  it,  the  brighter  will  the  hope 
grow  that  our  differences  will,  in  God's  good 
time,  disappear. 

Irons,  WILLIAM  JOSIAH,  a  learned 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England  [b.  1813, 
d.  1883],  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Congre 
gational  minister  at  Camberwell,  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  ordained  in  1833, 
and  became  D.D.  in  1854.  He  held  two 
incumbencies  before  he  became  vicar  of 
Brompton,  where  he  began  a  distinguished 
literary  career.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  The  Church  of  all  Ages,  The  Bible 
and  its  Interpreters,  a  Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  addressed  to  Dr.  Newman,,  and 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  For  some 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Literary  Churchman. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
City,  in  1872,  and  ceased  not  from  zealous' 
work  until  prostrated  by  illness  in  1882.  His 
line  was  that  of  the  old-fashioned  High 
Churchman,  and  he  viewed  with  doep  dislike 


any  approach  to  Rationalism.  He  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Clerical  Protest 
against  Essays  and  Reviews.  But  he  will  be 
better  remembered  in  c.nninij  times  for  his 
familiar  translation  of  the  J)ics  Jnc,  and  for 
many  other  well-knuwn  hymns.  In  his 
dying  hours  hi-  b«  •-•«;••  -1  that  anyone  would 
feel  free  to  make  use  of  any  of  his  hymns,  on 
condition  of  making  no  alteration  in  them. 

Irving,EDWAiiD  [A.  1792, d.  1834]. — Oneof 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  this  century. 
His  birthplace  was  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire; 
he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh,  and  in  1811  appointed  to  superintend 
the  mathematical  school  at  Haddington,  and 
in  the  following  year  removed  to  Kirkcaldy  to 
instruct  the  higher  classes.  Having  completed 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  he  became,  in 
1819,  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  St.  John's 
parish,  Glasgow.  Here  he  gained  a  great  re 
putation,  and  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  1822 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  in 
•  Snvet.  Uatton  Garden,  he  was  invited 
to  undertake  it.  Here  he  soon  attracted  such 
large  congregations,  not  less  by  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  his  discourses  than  by  the 
singularity  of  his  appearance  and  gesticula 
tions,  that  his  chapel  was  crowded  by  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
became  necessary  to  admit  everyone  by 
ticket,  and  carriages  reached  through  several 
streets.  This  tide  of  popularity,  however, 
decreased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen, 
when  the  novelty  began  to  wear  off.  His 
style,  expressed  in  the  manner  of  Milton, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  old  divines,  and  em- 
hellished  with  the  metaphors  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  was  very  ornate,  and  acquired 
fresh  piquancy  by  means  of  personal  allusions 
and  homely  truths.  Irviiig's  more  enthusiastic 
admirers  built  him  a  church  in  Sidmouth 
Street,  Regent  Square,  which  was  completed 
in  1829,  but  before  that  time  his  popularity 
was  gone ;  already  his  more  discreet  followers 
seem  to  have  discerned  an  appearance,  if  not 
a  reality,  of  sensationalism  in'his  career.  The 
publication  of  his  Oracle  of  God,  etc.,  proved 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  manner  and 
powers  of  delivery  than  to  originality  of 
matter.  Hardly  was  he  established  in  his 
new  pulpit,  when  his  peculiar  temperament 
urged  him  to  the  adoption  of  eccentrici 
ties  which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with 
heresy,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
London,  Nov.  29th,  1830,  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  his  work  on 
Christ's  Humanity  w&a  read.  Irving  was  therein 
charged  with  holding  Christ  guilty  of  original 
and  actual  sin,  and  denying  tho  doctrines  of 
the  Atonement.  For  eighteen  months  tne  pro 
ceedings  were  prolonged,  during  which  time 
he  adopted  a  fresh  novelty,  that  of  the  "  un 
known  tongues."  [IRVINGITES.]  Then  the 
trustees  of  his  church  completed  his  ejection, 
May  3rd,  1832,  and  he  was  deposed  in  18J33 
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by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had 
licensed  him.  "  Shortly  after  this  his  health 
failed  him,  and  he  died  of  consumption  in 
(rlasgow.  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  estimates  Irv- 
ing's  character:  "The  constitutional  basis  and 
ground-work  of  his  character  was  virtue 
alone,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors  and 
extravagances,  which  both  injured  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  and  threw  discredit 
upon  much  that  was  good  and  useful  in  his 
writings,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
and  devoted  piety." 

In  1827  he  published  The  Coming  of  the 
M  **iuh  in  Glory  and  Majesty,  by  Juan  Josafat 
Hen  £zra,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  pro 
fessing  to  be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew, 
though  in  reality  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  in 
his  preface  Irving  first  betrayed  his  heretical 
opinions.  In  1828  he  published  Homilies  on 
the  >  .  Last  Days,  and  Discourses  on 

the  Evd  Character  of  These  Times,  besides 
some  sermons,  lectures,  etc.;  Church  ami  •- 
Responsible  to  Each  Other,  A  Series  of  Dis 
courses  on  Daniel's  Vision  of  the  four  Beasts 
[1829] ;  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
[1830] ;  Th'-  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Hitman  Mature  [1830);  The  Day  <>f 
Pmtfcott,  or  the  Baptism  tf'fh  '//<  Holy  (fhost, 
in  three  parts  [1831],  The  Confections  of  Faith 
and  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  ^ 
land.  A  life  of  him  has  been  writti-n  1-y  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  and  by  Carlyle  in  hi  'ieou* 

v.  and  a  handsome  edition  of  his  wm-ks 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  an  . 

Irvingites. — The  religjous  body  com 
monly  so  railed,  after  Irving,  strenuously  ' 

•rejects  this  title,  and  calls  itself  the  CATHOLIC 
Aro-roLic  CHUHCH.  [tfl  -li-iin  is  to  bo 
traced  to  the  period  mentioned  above  in 
Irvine's  life,  when  the  alleged  phenomena 
of  the  unknown  tongues  first  appeared.  The 
gifts  were  first  claimed  in  Scotland.  One  of  the 
numbers  of  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Scott,  a 

'Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Woolwich,    who 

•had  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Mr 
Irving  in  the  matter  of  Christ's  fallibility, 
was  a  young  woman  who  had  gone  to  Scot 
land  and  suddenly  claimed  the  power  to  speak 
with  new  tongues.  Almost  simultaneously 
these  utterances  were  heard  in  London.  This 
was  in  1830.  Great  excitement  was  caused — 
joy,  grief,  amazement,  shame,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  various  witnesses.  The 
utterers,  mostly  females,  suddenly  rose  up  in 
the  congregation  and  spoke  rapidly.  The 
sounds  were  taken  down  and  laid  before 
several  linguists,  who  declared  them  in 
coherent  jargon.  When  the  words  were  in 
telligible  they  testified  that  the  second 

I  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand,  to  be  preceded 
by  sore  judgments.  After  three  and  a  half 
years  of  testimony,  beginning  from  Jan.  14th, 
1832,  Christ  would  come  in  glory,  the  living 
saints  would  be  caught  up  to  meet  Him,  and 
the  dead  saints  would  be  raised.  Irving 


declared  with  great  eloquence  that  the  super 
natural  nature  of  the  manifestation  was 
obvious,  fall  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  and 
such  as  those  which  astonished  the  witnesses 
of  the  first  Pentecost.  Meanwhile  Irving 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  removed,  with  such  remains  of  the 
congregation  as  still  held  to  him,  first  to  a 
room  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
one  in  Newman  Street,  which  had  once  been 
the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  Here  the 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  "  was  organised, 
The  room  was  fitted  up  in  obedience  to  what 
were  supposed  to  be  inspired  utterances. 
Instead  »f  a  pulpit  there  was  a  raised  platform, 
to  contain  about  fifty  persons,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  several  steps.  In  front  of  it 
were  seven  seats;  that  in  the  centre  was  for 
the  angel,  the  others  for  six  elders.  Below 
these  were  seven  other  seats  for  prophets,  four 
of  whom  were  women.  Below  these,  again. 
were  seven  deacons.  But  the  great  feature 
was  that  the  utterances  commanded  the  ap 
pointment  of  twelve  apostles,  several  of  whom 
were  prophets.  The  angel  ordered  the  service, 
exposition  was  the  work  of  the  elders,  after 
whom  came  the  prophets  speaking  in  utterance. 
There  w.  re  >i\ty  «  vang.  lists,  antitypes  of  th-- 
sixty  pillars  of  the  tabernacle.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements  Irving  died. 
lie  luid  been  an  angel,  but  not  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  An  angel  was  appointed  in 
hi>  place,  and  there  was  no  break  in  the  new 
Church.  In  1835  other  congregations  had 
been  formed  in  London  to  the  number  of 
eeven,  and  the  analogy  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  was 
pronounced  complete.  At  first  an  utterance 
bade  the  apostles  go  into  all  the  world  to 
preach,  but  afterwards  they  were  ordered  to 
go  to  Albury,  near  Guildford,  for  study  and 
consultation.  In  1836  they  presented  their 
"  testimony"  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
then  to  the  King  and  the  other  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  then  to  the  Pope.  In  1838  the 
apostles,  in  obedience  to  another  utterance, 
went  on  the  Continent  for  two  years,  but  were 
recalled  in  1840  to  settle  some  disputes  which 
kad  arisen  in  the  council.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  they  suspended  the  council,  which  has 
not  met  since.  One  of  the  apostles  seceded  ; 
the  others,  all  but  one,  have  since  died.  In 
1842  a  liturgy  was  published,  "  combining 
the  excellencies  of  all  preceding  liturgies."  It 
is  founded  on  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  is  much  more  elaborate.  Thus,  while  there 
are  three  forms  of  Communion  Service,  there 
are  also  forms  for  "  Removing  the  Holy  Sacra 
ment/'  for  the  "  Benediction  of  Holy  Water," 
•  I '..fore  a  Council,"  "Before  a  Visitation," 
thirty-seven  services  for  special  occasions,  and 
twelve  for  private  occasions,  such  as  the 
"  benediction  of  a  house,"  "of  a  ship,"  "of 
holy  oil,"  etc.  The  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil  was  not  introduced  until  1847,  and 
the  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament  in  an  appro 
priate  tabernacle  to  be  taken  by  the  angel  and 
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"proposed  before  the  Lord  at  morning  and 
(veiling  service,"  not  until  I860.  The  latest 
addition  was  in  1852,  when  two  lights  upon 
the  altar,  and  seven  before  it,  were  ordered, 
and  incense  was  to  be  burnt  during  prayer. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ritual  of  this 
C'hurch  is  of  an  elaborate  and  imposing 
character.  The  dress,  as  every  other  part  of 
the  worship,  is  highly  symbolic ;  thus  the  pro 
phets  wear  blue  stoles,  typical  of  the  skies,  the 
source  of  their  inspiration  ;  the  evangelists 
wear  red,  to  represent  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gospel  which 
they  preach.  Each  congregation  is  presided 
over  by  an  angel  or  bishop,  the  two  offices 
being  held  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  under 
him  are  the  priests  and  deacons.  They  have 
a  magnificent  church  in  Gordon  Square,  to 
which  the  Newman  Street  congregation  re 
moved  in  1853,  and  their  churches  generally 
are  handsome.  The  members  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  wealthy  classes,  the  move 
ment  having  made  but  little  progress  among 
the  poor.  They  are  remarkably  zealous  and 
eager  to  proselytise,  and  their  consistency  to 
their  opinions,  in  regular  attendance  on  their 
worship,  as  well  as  in  their  self-denial  and 
deeds  of  charity,  is  such  as  members  of  any 
communion  might  rejoice  to  emulate.  They 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  a  tithe  of 
their  substance  to  the  service  of  God.  In  any 
place  where  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
members  they  build  a  church,  but  in  other 

S laces  they  are  among  the  most  constant  and 
evout  members<  of  the  Church  of  England 
congregations.  "The  often  deferred  announce 
ment  of  Christ's  Advent  will  probably  ac 
count  for  the  non-increase  of  their  numbers, 
but  the  zeal  to  gather  fresh  members  seems 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  most  fervid. 
They  are  numerous  in  Germany,  and  there 
are  also  congregations  in  France  and  Switzer 
land,  as  well  as  in  America.  The  last  census 
of  religious  worship  [1882]  returned  forty- 
seven  registered  places  of  worship  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Isidore,  ST.  ,of  Alexandria,  was  a  celebrated 
hermit,  born  in  Egypt  A.D.  318,  and  renowned 
for  his  learning  and  austerities.  A  disciple 
of  St.  Athanasius,  who  had  ordained  him 
priest,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Arianism.  He  became  the  friend  and  con 
fidant  of  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  wished  to  advance  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Constantinople  in  opposition  to  St.  Chry- 
sostom.  It  was  probably  the  same  Isidore 
who,  in  401,  occupied  the  post  of  Hospitaller  at 
Alexandria,  an  office  which  charged  him  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers. 
He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theophilus 
by  opposing  him  in  the  attempted  misuse  of  a 
sum  of  money  dedicated  to  the  poor.  The 
Bishop  was  vindictive,  and  accused  the  old 
in  in — now  over  eighty  years  of  age — of 
crimes  said  to  have  been  committed  years 


before,  and  supported  the  charge  by  the 
evidence  of  a  paper  which  he  professed 
had  been  mislaid  for  eighteen  years.  Isidore 
tied  into  the  desert  of  Nitria  with  a  number 
of  monks,  but  the  relentless  Theophilus 
followed  him,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  Palestine,  whence  they  were 
also  dislodged.  Finally  they  placed  them 
selves  under  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  at 
Constantinople.  Chrysostom's  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  combined  with  the 
jealousy  of  Theophilus  against  the  See  of 
"  New  Home,"  to  draw  the  anger  of  the  latter 
upon  himself,  and  led  at  last  to  his  banish 
ment.  Isidore  died  at  Constantinople  in  403. 

Isidore,  Abbot  of  Pelusium,  a  great  ascetic 
and  church  reformer,  died  about  the  year  440. 
Two  thousand  of  his  letters  are  extant. 

Isidore  of  Seville  succeeded  his  brother 
Leander  as  Archbishop  of  that  city  in  595. 
He  gained  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
learning,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  books, 
which  were  widely  read  throughout  Europe. 
The  Venerable  Bede  was  engaged  on  a  trans- 
lation  of  Isidore's  works  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  chief  works  were— an  encyclo 
pedic  compilation  in  twenty  books;  a  chrono 
logical  compendium,  from  the  Creation  to 
626;  a  history  of  the  Goths;  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  several  comment 
aries.  To  him  were  formerly  ascribed  the 
"  Isidorian  Decretals,"  on  which  so  many  of 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popes  were 
based.  But  it  has  now  been  proved  conclus 
ively  that  they  are  forgeries.  [DECRETALS.] 

Islam.     [MAHOMETANISM.] 

Italian  Architecture.— Gothic  Archi 
tecture  [q.v.]  began  to  lose  its  purity  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Classi 
cal  features  were  introduced,  attributable  to 
the  revival  of  Pagan  learning  in  Europe. 
The  change  was  less  marked  in  England  than 
on  the  Continent, where  the  Classiral  style  ob 
tained  preeminence,  and  Michael  Angelo 
adopted  it  for  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter's.  Italian  architecture  became 
from  that  time  the  prevalent  style  until  the 
revival  of  Gothic  in  our  own  century. 

"Ite,  missa  est"  [literally,  "  Go;  it  is 
a  dismissal  "],  the  formula  which  was 
anciently  used  to  dismiss  the  catechumens 
before  the  Holy  Mysteries  were  celebrated. 
In  some  Liturgies  the  formula  is,  "Let  us  go 
on  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord."  [MASS.] 

Itinerary. — A  form  of  prayer  which  is 
used  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy  when  about  to 
start  on  a  journey.  It  consists  of  the  Bene- 
dictus,  an  antiphon,  preces,  and  two  collects, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary.  The  itinerary  is  not  found  in  the 
older  Breviaries,  but  in  an  ancient  Pontifical 
there  is  one  similar  to,  but  rather  longer  than 
that  used  at  present. 
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Jablonski,  DAXIEL  ERNST,  a  dMin- 
*uished  German  Protestant,  was  born  n- ;tr 
Dantzig  in  1660.  Brought  up  as  a  Moravian, 
le  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and 
Jxford,  was  ordained,  became  a  Court 
Preacher,  and  in  1737  was  consecrated  Bishop 
oy  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the 
rlerrnh  liters,  or  modern  Moravians.  Jab- 
onski  died  at  Berlin  in  1741.  He  is  chiefly 
loted  for  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
mion  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Jhurches,  which  led  to  his  correspondence 
vith  Leibnitz,  which  was  published  in  1747. 

Jacobi,  FKIKDKICH  HEINUICH  [b.  1743, 
I.  1819],  a  German  metaphysician  of  \\hoso 
ristory  we  know  some  interesting  particulars 
rom  the  autobiography  of  his  friend  Goethe, 
'Vho  says  that  their  conversations  and  read- 
ether  by  the  Rhine  affected  his  own 
'uture  life.  It  was  Goethe  who  persuaded 
fucobi  to  put  forth  the  ideas  which  so  pro- 
'oundly  moved  him,  and  he  did  so  at  first  in 
i;he  form  of  two  philosophical  novels.  Many 
nthu  nces  were  at  work  upon  him — first 
ninoza's  works,  then  those  of  another  Jew,  a 
Viend  and  contemporary  of  Jacobi,  Ifoeefl 
Vlendelssohn.  But  Kant's  philosophy  [K  AM  1 
was  now  exercising  the  religious  spirit  of 
jrermany,  and  though  Jacobi  rejected  reso- 
utely  Kant's  doctrine  that  faith  cannot  be 
without  evident  and  apparent  demonstration, 
le  at't« -rw.-irds  recognised  that  Kant  attributed 
'>  tin •  Reason  the  power  which  he  denied  t<> 
he  Understanding,  and  so  made  spiritual 
Mi-ion  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  ne- 
•essity.  Hence  lie  is  to  be  reckoned  a  dis- 
•iple  of  Kant,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
leveloped  any  original  system  of  his 
>wn.  He  advocated  belief  not  because  the 
hing  believed  was  true,  but  because  i: 
ied  the  soul,  and  raised  it  above  the  sordid 
lite.  Mr.  Maurice  quotes  a  very  fine 
from  him  [Moral  and  Mi'tapht/xicul 
nhifa*'.j)/ii/,  vol.  iv.  p.  650],  which  shows  that 
Chough  his  principle  was  worthless,  and  one 
nay  >ay  dangerous,  as  a  philosophical  basis. 
•he  practical  conclusions  which  he  arrived  at 
vere  sound,  namely,  that  obedience  is  better 
ban  knowledge,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
visdom,  and  departure  from  evil  is  under- 
tanding. 

Jacobins. — A  name  applied  in  France  to 
he  Dominicans,  whose  chief  convent  was  near 
he  gate  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris.  The  mem- 
•ers  of  the  Breton  Club  used  to  assemble  in 
he  hall  of  St.  Jacques  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
'Drench  Revolution,  and  the  name  of  Jacobins 
vas  accordingly  given  to  the  violent  revolu- 
ianists. 

Jacobites.— A  sect  which  arose  in  the 
-ast  about  the  year  450.      They  held   the 


Monophysite  doctrine,  i.e.  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  the  human  nature  being  so 
absorbed  into  the  Divine  that  Christ  was  not 
perfect  man.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and 
Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  its  origin 
ator,  deposed.  But  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  who  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  orthodox,  a  MoHophysite  named  Timothy 
(Eluerus,  called  also  "The  Cat,"  caused  him 
self  to  be  consecrated  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  457,  and  ever  since  the  Monophysites  have 
maintained  their  possession  of  the  Patri 
archate.  Proterius,  the  orthodox  patriarch, 
was  savagely  murdered  by  the  mob.  At  the 
same  time  the  Monophysites  set  up  a  succes 
sion  of  bishops  throughout  Palestine,  and 
irradually  outnumbered  the  orthodox  Chris 
tians  in  both  countries ;  they  spread  rapidly 
also  in  Armenia.  The  tenets  of  the  sect  w.  i . 
modified  somewhat  by  Timothy,  and  again 
about  the  year  520  by  Severus,  who  taught 
that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  was  not  al 
together  lost,  but  rather  amalgamated  with 
the  Divine,  returning  certain  of  its  qualities, 
but  still  not  a  perfect  human  nature.  T. 
modifications,  bowew.  caused  divisions,  and 
the  sect  was  much  weakened  and  depressed  in 
consequence.  But  a  great  leader  and  propa 
gator  "f  their  opinions  arose  in  Jacobus  Kara 
dims,  Bishop  of  Edessa  [541 — 578].  Prin 
cipally  l>y  his  exertions  the  sect  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  henceforth 
they  took  their  name  from  their  great  leader 
ami  were  called  .JaeoMtes.  At  the  conquest 
of  Eirvpt  by  the  Mahometans  they  were 
established  as  the  recognised  ( 'hi  istian  Church 
of  that  country ;  they  are  known  in  Egypt 
also  under  the  name  of  Copts.  At  the  prex  i,t 
time  they  possess  three  patriarchates,  «viz. 
tndria,  Antioch,  and  Armenia.  The 
Church  of  Ahys>inia  holds  communion  with 
the  Coptic  Church  of  Eirypt.  With  the 
ception  of  their  views  regarding  the  nature  of 
( 'lirist,  the  Jacobites  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  orthodox  Ea>tern  (  hurch.  [See  also 
EASTERN  CHUKCH,  ICoHonmnm] 

Jacobson,  WILLIAM  [b.  1803,  d.  1883], 
Biahop  of  Chester.  His  lather  was  a  mercan 
tile  clerk  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
when  his  son  was  an  infant.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  as  a  Nonconformist,  but  his  views 
were  of  such  a  character  that  he  was  advised 
by  the  Principal  of  Mill  Hill  College,  Birm 
ingham,  to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Ho  went  to  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  being  befriended  by  a  rich 
and  liberal  banker  of  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  afterwards  married  Miss  Dawson  Turner. 
Among  his  earlier  friends  was  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  who  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Jacobson  for  timely  pecuniary  aid,  proffered 
with  1he  utmost  delicacy  and  good  feeling  at 
a  critical  period  of  his  life.  In  1848  Dr. 
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Jacobson,  who  had  held  the  office  of  1'ublic 
Orator  for  six  years,  was  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  To  this  chair  was 
attached  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church,  and  also 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
rectory  of  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  though  in 
the  latter  case  a  separation  has  since  been 
effected.  Dr.  Jacobson  was  Regius  Professor 
till  1865.  His  lectures  were  remarkable  rather 
for  solidity  than  brilliancy,  and  the  honour 
able  epithet  of  "  Judicious,"  which  belongs  of 
right  to  a  father  of  the  English  Church,  would 
probably  best  represent  the  impression  he 
made  on  the  successive  generations  of  candi 
dates  for  holy  orders  who  attended  his  lectures 
in  the  Latin'Chapel  of  the  cathedral.  He  was 
however,  the  active  and  astute  chairman  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Election  Committee  in  1865,  when 
that  gentleman  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Gathorne- 
Hardy,  and  went  away  "  unmuzzled "  to 
Lancashire.  Arery  shortly  afterwards  Dr. 
Graham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  died,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  nominated  Dr.  Jacobson  to  the 
see.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  died  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year  [1865],  and  Dr. 
Jacobson,  therefore,  was  the  last  of  his  Epi 
scopal  appointments.  Dr.  Jacobson  admini 
stered  his  diocese  with  discretion,  moderation, 
and  tact,  and  conferred  on  it  in  troublous 
times  the  distinction,  so  coveted  by  nations, 
of  an  uneventful  history.  To  make  no 
enemies,  to  stand  aloof  from  controversy, 
and  to  retain  the  attachment  of  all  his  friends 
was  his  happy  fortune.  His  reputation  was 
firmly  established  in  the  kindly  memories  of 
many  generations  of  Oxford  men  long  before 
he  became  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1865.  He 
belongs  to  the  generation  which  witnessed  the 
Tractarian  movement  from  its  earliest  begin 
nings  to  its  tragic  catastrophe,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  lived  through  that 
tremendous  time  without  being  perceptibly 
affected  by  its  dominant  influence.  It  would 
be  very  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Jacobson  was 
an  old-fashioned  bishop,  though  it  is  true  that 
his  name  and  personality  were  not  so  much 
before  the  world  as  those  of  many  of  his 
younger  brethren.  A  man  who  becomes  a 
bishop  at  past  sixty,  and  whose  previous  life 
for  many  years  has  been  an  example  of  studi 
ous  retirement  and  practical  quietism,  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  prefers  to  be  a  bishop 
rather  of  the  older  scholarly  than  of  the  newer 
energetic  type.  But  Dr.  Jacobson  was  never 
unmindful  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  popu 
lous  diocese.  It  needs  a  bishop  of  energy  and 
perseverance  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
subdivision  of  his  See,  necessitated  by  the  in 
cessant  growth  of  population ;  and,  there 
fore,  the  constitution  and  endowment  of  the 
bishopric  of  Liverpool  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  testimony  to  Dr.  Jacobson's  episcopal 
activity.  His  health  giving  way,  he  retired 
from  his  See  in  1883,  and  died  a  few  months 
later.  He  was  the  editor  of  NowelVs  Cate 
chism,  The  Letters  of  SS.  Clement  of  Rome, 


Ignatius,  a,/'/  I'uliji-nrfj.  a  new  edition  of  The 
Oxford  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the 
Epiitb*  of  St.  Paul,  The  Collected  Works  of 
Bishop  Saunderson  ;  and  author  of  Fragmentary 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  I'mi/tr,  a  Speech  in  the  Convocation 
of  York  on  The  Athanasian  Creed,  three 
Charges,  contributions  to  the  Speaker's  Com 
mentary,  and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

Jacomb,  THOMAS  [b.  1622,  d.  1687],  was 
a  London  Nonconformist  who  was  ejected 
from  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  sermons  on 
Romans  viii.,  and  he  also  continued  Poolers 
Annotations. 

Jacoponi  da  Todi,  an  Italian  hymn- 
writer,  was  born  at  Todi  in  1240.  He  studied 
law  at  Bologna,  where  he  became  noted  for 
his  talents.  He  spent  a  wild  youth,  but  his 
life  was  changed  by  the  sudden  and  violent 
di-ath  of  his  wife.  He  determined  to  become 
a  monk,  and  in  1278  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order  of  Minorites.  He  composed  poems 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  and  in  1297  framed 
a  plot  to  depose  him,  which  was  discovered, 
and  Jacoponi  was  imprisoned  till  the  Pope's 
death.  The  monk  died  in  the  monastery  of 
Collayone  in  1306 

Jacoponi  wrote  many  hymns,  the  best 
known  of  which,  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,  has 
been  translated  into  English,  At  the  Cross  her 
at  at  ion  keeping.  It  is  said  that  he  also  wrote 
Stabat  Mater  spcciosa,  Stood  the  glad  and 
beauteous  mother,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
Stabat  Mater  has  been  also  ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Innocent  III.,  and  others, 
but  tradition  has  for  long  attributed  it  to 
Jacoponi,  and  most  probably  it  is  his.  It  has 
often  been  set  to  music,  the  best  known  com 
position  being  by  Rossini. 

Jago  -  Compostella,  ST.  —  This  is  a 
corruption  of  Sanctus  Jacobus  Apostolus,  "  St. 
James  the  Apostle,"  and  is  the  Spanish  name 
of  the  shrine  of  that  Apostle,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
say  that  after  Christ's  ascension  James 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea,  then  travelled 
over  the  whole  world,  and  at  last  came  to 
Spain,  where  he  made  few  converts,  but  one 
day  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar  of  jasper  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
commanded  him  to  build  her  a  chapel  on  the 
spot,  and  prophesied  that  all  the  province 
would  become  Christian.  James  built  the 
famous  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  and 
founded  the  faith,  and  then  returned  to  Jud»  a, 
where,  as  is  told  in  the  Bible,  he  was  beheaded 
by  Herod  Agrippa.  His  disciples  took  away 
his  body,  and,  not  daring  to  bury  it  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  carried  it  to  Joppa,  and  placed  it 
on  board  a  ship.  Angels  directed  the  course 
for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  they  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Galicia,  where  the  saint  was  buried. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  the 
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cxly  was  lost,  but  the  position  was  revealed 
>  a  friar  in  800.  It  was  removed  to  Cornpo- 
.ella,  where  many  miracles  were  wrought, 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  resorted  to  his 
>mb  in  one  year,  and  the  military  order  of 
t.  Jago,  enrolled  by  Don  Alphonso  for  their 
rotection,  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
reatest  in  Spain.  [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 

Jalin,  JOHANNES  [b.  1750,  d.  1817],  a 
jlebrated  Koman  Catholic  writer,  born  at 
aswitz,  in  Moravia.  He  gave  himself  up 
•  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  wrote 
!-amm;trs  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabian,  and 
Hebrew,  and  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Imiitz  in  1784,  and  at  Vienna  in  1789. 
3me  diversity  from  other  theologians  in  his 
..ews  on  several  points  of  exegesis  caused  him 
:i  his  office  in  1805,  and  he  was  then 
ade  a  Canon  of  St.  Stephen.  His  chief 
orks,  which  have  been  translated  into 
nglish,  are  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
iblical  Archtcology,  published  at  Vienna 
:97 — 1800,  and  a  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
rophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  published  in  1815. 

James,  ST.,  of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia, 
»asborn  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cent - 
-y.  From  his  zeal  to  defend  and  propagate 
ie  true  faith  he  suffered  much  from  idolaters 
id  hen-tics.  Hi'  lived  at  first  in  solitude, 
*actised  great  austerities,  was  famous  for 
3ing  a  confessor  under  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
in,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  town  of 
isibis.  lie  is  said  in  Catholic  tradition  to 
.ive  wrought  a  great  many  miracles. 
,ising  some  dead  people  to  life.  He  waspre- 
nt  ai  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325,  where  he 
•dd  to  have  taken  a  li-tdinir  part.  Ho.  : 
beautiful  cathedral  in  Nisibis.  Sapor  II., 
ing  of  I'.IMI,  he.-ie^vd  the  town  three 
mes— in  MS,  346,  and  350— but  ho  wa> 
;  with  his  great  army  by  the  address 
id  bravery,  and,  tradition  says,  miracles,  of 
ie  saint.  .Juim -s  died,  probably  about  350. 
This  saint  was  the  author  of  several 
eati-.-s,  as  I)e  Fide,  Le  Bello,  De  1'iinitentin, 
e  Resurrect  ione,  etc. ;  of  some  commentaries 
Syriac,  and  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Jeucia  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Assyrian 
hism.  The  Lituryy  wliich  has  been  aseribi-d 
him  [LITURGIES]  was  probably  the  work  of 
imes  of  Saruir. 

James,  .I«>n\  ANOELL,  a  Congregationnl- 

!  Minister,  was  born  at  Blandford  in    1785. 

educated   at   Gosport,  and   in   1806 

KJamc  pastor  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birm- 

'-'h.-im,    where   he   remained   till   his  death 

1859,   working    with    single-hearted   con- 

ientiousness  and  exhibiting  great  power  as 

her.       !!••   is    the   author   of   several 

(orks,    the    best    known    of   which    are   his 

littoral  Addresses  and  The  Anxious  Enquirer 

ter  Salvation  li'.  ,-'••(•  d  «nd  Encouraged. 

Jameson,  ANNA.  MRS.  [b.  1797,  d.  I860]. 
-Qne  of  the  mo>t  distinguished  female  writers 


on  art  and  general  literature.  She  was  born 
in  Dublin.  Her  maiden  name  was  Murphy. 
She  married  a  barrister  named  Jameson,  and 
went  with  him  to  Canada,  but  they  were 
separated  shortly  after.  Her  earliest  publica 
tion  was  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyec,  published  in 
1826  ;  this  WHS  followed  by  various  works  on 
general  subjects ;  but  we  mention  her  here  on 
account  of  the  great  influence  some  of  her 
publications  have  had  on  sacred  art.  These 
are :  —  Sacred  mid  Legendary  Art[\84S] ;  Legend* 
of  the  Monastic  Orders  [1850]  ;  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  [1852];  Scriptural  and  Legendary 
History  of  Our  Lord  as  Represented  in  Art. 
The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  the 
year  of  her  death  [1860]  ;  the  second  volume 
was  finished  by  Lady  Eastlake,  and  published 
two  years  later. 

Jansenists.— The  questions  raised    by 

Luther  conn-ruing  the  salvation  of  man,  til- 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free  will,  of  human 
merit,  profoundly  stirred  the  whole  Christian 
world,  far  beyond  the  persons  who  broke 
away  from  the  Koman  Church.  These  ques 
tions  had,  in  fact,  been  in  agitation  from 
the  days  of  August  ine  to  those  of  Thomas 
Aquinas;  there  bad  be.-n  many  si  archings  of 
heart,  and  yearnings  after  more  light,  long 
pa  Luther  appeared.  So  mighty  was  the 
eileet  which  his  preaching  produced,  that 
there  \vere  some  of  the  most  ardent  upholders 
of  the  Papal  power  who  did  not  cease  to 
declare  that  that  power  must  be  upheld  by  a 
fuller  preaching  of  the  justification  of  sinners 
through  the  Jinished  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Men 
like  Cardinal  Pule,  and  even  Bishop  Gardiner, 
maintained  that  Luthoranism  could  only  be 
stopped  by  firm  opposition  to  IVlairian  error, 
by  the  full  statement  of  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance.  To  oppose  this  view  was  one  of  the 
first  works  of  the  newly  risen  Order  of  Jesuits. 
The  Council  of  Trent  was  convened,  and 
]>ainez,  who  had  succeeded  Loyola  as  General 
of  the  Order,  gave  to  the  society  its  tone  and 
direction.  Loyola  had  been  the  founder; 
Xavier  had  given  to  it  a  wonderful  prestige 
by  his  enthusiastic  labours  in  the  East ;  but 
to  Lainez,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  should 
we  attribute  the  character  and  principles 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Jesuit- 
isin.  At  Trent,  then,  when  Pole,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Sienna  and  a  few  others,  en 
treated  the  Council  not  to  reject  a  doctrine 
simply  because  Luther  had  taught  it,  but  to 
ascribe  justification  simply  and  solely  to  the 
merits  of  Christ  through  faith,  Lainez  led  the 
opposition,  and  procured  the  adoption  of  the 
1'ri dentine  canons  and  anathemas.  But  this 
was  only  a  step.  In  1 588  MOLINA  [q.v.]  carried 
his  views  to  the  extent  that  free  will,  without 
the  aid  of  grace,  can  elevate  itself  so  far  that 
a  man  shall  so  merit  the  favour  of  God  that 
He  shall  bestow  grace  on  account  of  Christ's 
merits,  whereby  he  shall  experience  the 
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supernatural  effects  of  justification.  In  other 
words,  man  begins  a  work  which  God  com 
pletes.  Such  views  created  intense  alarm, 
and  the  Jesuits  (who  were  identified  with 
them)  were  in  1596  formally  accused  before 
the  Inquisition  of  heresy.  The  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  showed  that  he  upheld  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  predestination  as  taught  by  the 
Dominicans  against  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
latter  had  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  had  powerful  friends  among  the  Eu 
ropean  sovereigns,  and  Cardinal  Perron  warned 
the  Pope  that  even  a  Protestant  might  sign  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dominicans.  Consequently 
Pope  Clement  put  off  the  definitive  decision 
to  which  he  was  inwardly  inclined.  In  1605 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  V.  His  judgment 
was  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  same 
difficulties  also  confronted  him.  In  October 
and  November  he  was  considering  in  what 
precise  form  to  condemn  the  Molinist  doct 
rines,  but  the  Jesuits  so  skilfully  postponed 
the  matter,  that  in  August,  1607,  the  contend 
ing  parties  were  dismissed  with  the  announrr- 
ment  that  decision  would  be  given  in  due 
time,  and  meanwhile  the  litigants  were  to  re 
frain  from  maligning  each  other.  This  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Jesuits,  who  made  good  use 
of  the  fact  that  Molinism  had  not  been  con 
demned,  and  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  we  can  do  no  good 
works  acceptable  to  God  without  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Many  hearts  still  clung  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  felt  that  his  teaching  was 
utterly  impugned  hereby.  Hence  the  deep 
relief  that  came  to  these  when  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  completed  hisAugiut- 
inus.  His  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Born  in  1585  at  Akkoi,  in  Holland,  he  had 
studied  at  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and 
having  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  Scrip 
ture  and  the  Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine, 
he  became  Professor  of  Scripture  at  Louvain. 
The  prominent  part  which  he  took  here  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him  to  be 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  In  1636  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  died  of 
the  plague,  May  6th,  1638,  just  as  he  had 
finished  the  great  work  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  so  many  years.  He  had  left  in 
writing  a  declaration  that  he  submitted  his 
work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  already  on  the  alert  for  its  sup 
pression,  and  his  friends,  knowing  this,  were 
eager  for  its  publication  without  waiting  on 
the  procrastinations  of  the  Roman  Court.  It  was 
published  at  Louvain  in  1640,  and  was  hailed 
by  many  who,  while  remaining  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  sighed  for  real  spirituality, 
and,  feeling  their  own  impotence,  rejoiced  at 
such  a  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Against  it  were  ranged  the  Jesuits,  who,  to 
consolidate  their  influence,  multiplied  books  of 
loose  casuistry,  and  softened  down  guilt  when 
they  got  themselves  everywhere  installed  as 
confessors.  The  bitterest  object  of  their 


enmity  in  France  was  Jean  Baptist  du  Ver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  commonly  known  as  M.  de 
St.  Cyran,  from  the  abbacy  which  he  held. 
He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  Jansen  at 
Louvain,  and  they  had  worked  hand  in  hand 
a -a  hist  the  Jesuits.  He  had  laboured  simul 
taneously,  but  independently,  on  the  same 
side,  and,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  Jansen, 
had  been  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes  for  heresy  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  released 
after  Richelieu's  death  in  1643,  but  his  health 
was  ruined,  and  he  died  a  few  months  later. 
[PORT  ROYALISTS.]  In  1642  the  Jesits  ob 
tained  from  the  Pope  a  general  condemna 
tion  of  the  AuyitstiitHx.  This  was  a  decisive 
point,  contrasting  strongly  enough  with  the 
dilatory  course  of  proceedings  against  the 
Moliuists,  and  was  carried  in  consequence  of 
a  passage  in  which  Jansen  had  brought  for 
ward  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine  as  decisive, 
although  the  same  doctrine  (without  reference, 
of  course,  to  that  Father)  had  been  condemned 
at  Rome.  Such  an  inroad  on  Papal  Infal 
libility  ensured  condemnation.  But  the  con 
troversy  was  not  hereby  ended.  Many  re 
fused  to  receive  the  Bull  of  Condemnation 
(in  Emincnti],  and  the  Jesuits  drew  up  five 
propositions  as  containing  the  special  heresies 
of  Jansenism,  of  which  they  demanded  con 
demnation.  They  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  Aliqua  Dei  praecepta  horninibus  justis  volenti- 
bus,     et    conantibua,     secuuduin    pneseutes    qua* 
habent  vires,  aunt  impossibilia :  deest  quoque  illi* 
gratia,  qua  possibilia  naiit. 

II.  Interior!  gratiae,  in  statu  naturae  laps®,  nun 
quam  resistitur. 

III.  Ad    merendum,   et    demerendum    in    stati 
naturae  lapsse,  non  requiritur  in  homine  libertas  I 
necessitate,  sed  sufficit  libertas  a  coactione. 

IV.  Semipelagiani      admittebant      praevenientL 
gratiae  interioris   necessitatem  ad  singulos  actus 
etiam  ad  initium  fldei :  et  in  hoc  erant  hseretici 
quod  tenuerunt  earn  >jratiam  talem  esse,  cui  posse 
humana  voluntas  reslstere,  vel  obtemperare. 

V.  Semipelagianum    est,    dicere  Christum   pr< 
omnibus   omnino   hominibus    mortuum  esse,    au 
sanguiuem  f  udisse. 

1.  Some  commands  of  God  are  impossible  for  jus 
men  to  perform,  even  when  willim?  and  endeavour 
ing  to  do  so,  in  accordance  with  the  strength  whicl 
they  at  present  have  :  there  is  also  wanting  to  then 
that  grace  by  which  it  may  be  possible  for  then 
to  perform  them. 

2.  In  the  condition  of  fallen  nature  resistance  i 
never  made  to  inward  grace. 

3.  For  deserving  and  meriting  reward,  in  the  con 
dition  of  fallen  nature,  there  is  not  required  in  uiai 
freedom  from  necessity,  but  freedom  from  compul 
sion  suffices. 

4.  The   Semipelagians   allowed  the  necessity  o 
prevenient  grace  for  single  acts,   even  from  th 
beginning  of  faith,  and  in  the  first  they  were  hereti 
cal,  viz.  that  they  held  that  grace  to  be  such,  tha 
the  will  of  man  was  able  to  resist  it  or  obey  it. 

5.  It  is  Semipelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died,  o 
shed  his  blood  for  all  men  absolutely. 

The  Dominicans,  who  saw  that  the  doctrin 
of  St.  Augustine  was  being  attacked,  ob  j 
to  a  condemnation;  but  Pope  Innocent  X. 
though  he  hated  all  theological  studies,  an* 
cared  nothing  personally  about  the  questior 
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was  urged  on  by  his  secretary,  Cardinal 
3higi,  and  pronounced  the  condemnation 
May  31st,  1653.  To  the  mortification  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  Jansenists  declared  their  willing 
ness  to  sign  the  condemnation,  declaring  that 
:he  propositions  in  the  sense  which  the  Jesuits 

!  iffixed  to  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
.vritiiigs  of  Jansen  at  all.  Their  adversaries 
,vere  thus  checked  for  the  time,  and  the 
Jansenists  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance 
;o  publish  anonymously  an  epistle  of  St. 

I  Prosper  (the  scholar  of  St.  Augustine)  to 
Ruffinus  against  Pelagius.  The  Jesuits  pro- 
lounced  this  a  fresh  piece  of  Jansenist 
and  when  they  discovered  the  trap 
nto  which  they  had  run,  declared  that  the 
loctrine  was  true  when  understood  in  an 
orthodox  sense.  That  is,  words  heretical  in 
,he  mouth  of  a  Jansenist,  were  sound  when 
spoken  by  St.  Prosper  :  not  what  is  said,  but 
vho  says  it,  is  the  true  test.  The  Jrsuits  n>  \t 
proceeded  to  procure  from  the  1'ope  the 
leclaration  of  the  fact  that  the  incriminated 
>ropo>itions  were  actually  in  the  writings  of 
Fansi-n,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  [Sept. 
59th,  IGo-tj.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dis- 
inctiiiu  of  fait  and  droit.  The  .Ian>.-ni.-ts 
lenied  the  Papal  prerogative  to  extend  to 
juestions  of  fact,  and  were  supported  by  the 
lighest  authorities,  who  held  'that  the  Popo 
vas  guided  infallibly  to  questions  of  doctrine  ; 
tut  that  where  supernatural  judgment  was 
lot  needed  the  Pope  might  be  wr'-nir,  misin- 
ormed,  ignorant,  or  prejudieeil.  Thus  the 
nil  enmity  of  the  dominant  party  in  France 
vas  now  declared.  Not  only  a  man  who  held 
lie  five  propositions  was  a  heretic,  hut  even 
>ne  who  condemned  them,  but  denied  that  they 
vere  the  doctrines  of  Jansen.  A  man  was 
asponsible  not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  his 
leighbour's  faith.  *  This  triumph  was  practic- 
lly  demonstrated  by  the  decree  which  the 
eauits  obtained  against  the  POUT  ROYALISTS 
q.v.].  They  were  checked,  indeed,  by  the 
.••mderful  effect  of  Pascal's  I'mnnrutl  Letters 
},  and  the  nuns  were  left  in  peace  for 
while  ;  but  Papal  Infallibility  was  too  much 
ndangered  to  allow  justice  in  other  respects 
o  pr-  vail.  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  had  per- 
uaded  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  condemn  Jansen, 
d  to  the  Popedom  as  Alexander  VII., 
nd  issued  a  new  Bull  declaring  that  the 
^nse  which  Jansen  had  intended  was  heretical, 
'our  years  later,  Louis  XIV.  gave  effect  to  this 
iull  by  assembling  the  bishops  in  December, 
660,  when  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
)e  Marca,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  drew  up 
he  following  proposition  : — 

"  I  condemn  from  my  inmost  soul,  and  by  word 
f  mouth,  the  doctrine  of  the  five  propositions 
liidi  ;ire  contained  in  the  work  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
i?u,  a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
'hose  sentiments  Jansen  has  misinterpreted." 

Subscription  to  this  was  demanded  not  only 
"oiii  all  the  eh-riry,  but  (which  was  altogether 
novelty)  from  laymen  engaged  in  tuition  of 


any  kind.  Persecution  now  began  in  earnest, 
and  the  Bastile  was  crowded  with  those  who 
refused  to  violate  their  conscience  by  sub 
scribing.  It  was  a  strange  state  of  things. 
On  one  side  was  the  most  absolute  king  in 
Europe,  all  the  resources  of  Rome,  the  power 
ful  Jesuit  body ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  few  weak 
women  at  Port  Royal  resolutely  held  their 
ground,  supported  by  One  who  ruleth  the 
racing  of  the  sea  and  the  strivings  of  the 
people. 

In  1668  a  change  came,  known  as  "the 
pacification  of  Pope  Clement  IX."  Such 
representations  were  made  to  him,  that  he 
accepted  the  Jansenist  subscription  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  live  propositions,  without 
reference  to  Jan.icti'*  ifrituujx,  and  with  reserva 
tion  of  all  senses  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine. 
Tin -n  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  a  Jan 
senist  was  no  longer  of  necessity  a  heretic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists  became 
widely  dilVused.  They  now  busied  thein- 
I  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  French. 
Imt  in  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  in  1679  they  lost  a  strong  friend;  a  few 
wei-ks  later  the  Jesuits  procured  the  expulsion 
of  the  Port  Royalists;  the  Jansenists  were 
oppressed  anew,  Fenelon  was  banished,  and 
the  .!•  >uits  triumphed  everywhere. 

Among  those  who  had  received  some  Jan- 
senistic  doctrines  were  the  French  Bene 
dictines.  That  learned  and  laborious  body 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  their 
splendid  edition  of  St.  Ait<jii.^ttnfii\  1679,  and 
men  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  great 
Father  was  even  more  of  a  Jansenist  than  had 
be.-n  expected.  For  the  Bi'iirdirtiiu>s  had 
published  the  genuine  text,  which  it  was 
found  had  hem  again  and  again  falsified  to 
make  it  more  in  accordance  with  Roman 
teaching,  so  that  even  Jansen  himself  had 
not  known  the  full  force  of  Augustine's 
doctrines.  The  Je.-uits .furiously  charged  the 
lictiiie-  with  falsification  of  documents; 
but  the  charge  recoiled  upon  themselves. 

Amongst  those  who  had  preached  the  doc 
trines  of  grace  wa-  i.  [q.v.].  His 
writings  had  been  strongly  recommended  by 
De  Noailles,  Bishop  of  Chalons;  but  he,  on 
becoming  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  forced  by 
the  Jesuits  to  eat  his  words,  and  to  condemn 
Quesnel.  It  caused  him  the  most  poignant 
and  bitter  remorse  afterwards,  and  he  en 
deavoured  to  repair  the  mischief  which  he 
had  done,  but  the  Jesuits  were  implacable. 
The  publication  of  the  Bull  I'ntt/rnitus  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  (Sept.  8th,  1713),  in 
which  a  hundred  and  one  propositions  of 
Quesnel  were  declared  heretical,  was  the 
culmination  of  their  triumph.  But  the  Jan 
senists,  though  there  was  no  longer  a  united 
body  like  the  Port  Royalists  to  act  as  their 
focus,  were  numerous  though  scattered,  and 
these  oppressions  and  persecutions  created  a 
u-n-ut  sympathy  in  their  favour:  so  much, 
that  several  French  bishops  solemnly  appealed 
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from  the  Papal  Bull  to  a  General  Council. 
Unfortunately  the  Jansenists  had  placed 
themselves  in  a  false  position  by  submitting 
at  all.  It  would  have  been  better  had  they 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  bi\- in 
ning,  instead  of  identifying  the  Papal  decision 
with  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  a  saving  clause  of 
"  accepting  so  far  as  their  conscience  would 
suffer  them."  They  became  stronger  when 
they  were  driven  to  repudiate  Papal  Infalli 
bility  altogether.  Ranke  says,  "We  find 
traces  of  them  in  Vienna,  in  Brussels,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of 
Italy.  They  disseminated  their  doctrines  in 
every  part  of  Christendom."  In  Rome,  how 
ever,  the  Jesuits  had  it  all  their  own  w:ty, 
until  their  tyranny  so  manifested  itself  that  a 
clamour  arose  for  their  suppression.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  would  probably  have  re 
strained  them,  but  he  died.  Clement  XIII. 
favoured  them,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1769 
ambassadors  came  from  Naples,  Spain,  and 
France  to  renew  the  cry  for  suppression. 
The  Pope  convened  a  Consistory,  and  died 
the  evening  before  it  should  have  met. 
Clement  XIV.  was  tinged  with  Jansenist 
sentiments.  He  abolished  the  Order  [July 
21st,  1773],  and  for  doing  so  the  Jesuits  are 
charged  with  poisoning  him.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pope  Pius  VII.  restored  it  [Aug.  7th, 
1814].  [JESUITS.] 

Meanwhile  the  Jansenists,  hated  and  pro 
scribed,  foun'd  shelter  in  Protestant  Holland. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  were 
reputed  to  comprise  330,000  Jansenists.  The 
Jesuits  were  powerless  here  to  set  open  perse 
cution  on  foot,  so  they  called  on  the  Pope  to 
appoint  Jesuits  to  places  of  authority. 
Holland  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient 
See  of  Utrecht  [WILLIBROOD],  but  in  1'>.V.» 
Pope  Paul  IV.  had  erected  that  See  into  an 
archbishopric  with  the  five  Suffragan  Sees  of 
Haarlem,  De venter,  Leeu warden,  Groningen, 
and  Middelburg.  When  Protestantism  be 
came  the  religion  of  Holland,  after  the 
emancipation  from  Spain,  and  only  Utrecht 
and  Haarlem  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
the  Suffragan  Sees  were  suppressed,  and 
in  the  Catholic  district  the  Chapter  of 
Haarlem  was  joined  to  that  of  Utrecht.  The 
See  became  vacant  in  1686,  and  the  Jesuits 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  overrule  the  election 
of  the  Chapter  in  favour  of  M.  van  Heussen, 
a  holder  of  Jansenist  views.  A  miserable 
series  of  intrigues  followed.  The  Chapters 
firmly  asserted  their  undoubted  rights,  but 
endeavoured,  without  compromise,  to  arrange 
the  differences  with  Rome.  After  appealing 
many  times  in  vain,  during  which  the  See  of 
Utrecht  remained  vacant,  and  the  Church 
was  administered  by  Vicars- General,  they 
took  a  decided  step.  They  elected  Cor 
nelius  Steenhoven  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
in  1721,  and  petitioned  the  Roman  Pontiff 
i'or  his  consecration.  Their  letters  one  after 


another  remaining  unanswered,  they  addressee 
an  appeal  to  the  bishops  of  neighbouring 
(iiiH-r>rs,  on  whom,  according  to  ancien! 
precedent,  the  duty  of  consecration  lay, 
Then  the  Holy  See  broke  silence  by  com 
manding  the  bishops  to  take  no  part  in  th< 
consecration.  In  1724  the  Chapters  appliec 
to  Dominic  Varlet,  the  Bishop  of  Babyloi 
"  in  partibus,"  who  had  been  driven  from  thi 
dischirge  of  his  episcopal  functions  for  hi 
opposition  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus  :  he  com 
plied  with  their  prayer,  and  cons.  < -ratuc 
Steenhoven  Oct.  loth,  1724.  A  formal  noticx 
was  >ent  to  the  Pope,  who  replied  by  cursin< 
them.  Steenhoven  appealed  to  a  Genera 
Council,  but  died  in  a  short  time.  Then  tto 
Chapters  elected  Johannes  Barchman  \Vuy 
tiers,  and  him  also  the  Bishop  of  Babyloi 
consecrated.  He  received  letters  of  commu 
nion  from  many  bishops,  which  are  preserve* 
at  Utrecht.  This  Archbishop  died  in  1733 
and  again  a  third  and  fourth  time  the  Bishoj 
of  Babylon  consecrated.  The  fourth  Arch 
bishop  restored  two  Suffragan  Sees — llaarlun 
and  Deventer — so  securing  the  succession,  an< 
they  oonaecnted  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  thi 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland.  An  attemp 
was  made  by  Napoleon  when  the  Dutcl 
nation,  like  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  la^ 
for  a  while  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  suppress  i 
by  jiutting  forward  the  claim  to  regulate  publi 
worship,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  Jan 
senist  Church  in  Ilol land  still  holds  its  ground 
having  thus  been  in  existence  180  years 
Each  bishop  notifies  his  election  to  the  Pope 
and  craves  confirmation  ;  but  the  Papacy  ha 
continued  to  reject  all  advances  ;  and  th 
result  is  the  curious  phenomena  of  a  bod; 
professing  to  recognise  the  primacy  of  thi 
Papal  See,  but  rejecting  its  tyranny,  declar 
ing  the  Pope  to  be  head  of  the  Bishops,  bu 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  General  Council 
The  recent  promulgation  of  the  dogma  o 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  VirgL 
Mary  occasioned  a  fresh  protest  from  th 
Utrecht  Church,  which  now  probably  nuinbei 
about  5,000  to  6,000,  with  a  clergy  of  abou 
thirty.  From  the  Jansenists  the  OLD  CATHOLIC 
him-  received  the  Episcopal  succession.  [OL 
CATHOLICS.] 

JanuaritLS,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Benoventui 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  leign  < 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  remarkable  fc 
his  friendship  with  Sosius,  a  deacon  of  .Mist  n. 
near  Puzzuoli.  On  hearing  that  he,  ' 
with  another  deacon,  Proculus,  and  two  la) 
men,  Eutyches  and  Acutius,  had  been  throw 
into  prison,  Januarius  visited  and  min  i 
them,  and  at  length  was  himself  apprehende 
and  thrown  into  a  furnace,  from  which,  v 
are  told,  he  received  no  hurt.  A  Deacon- 
Festus  —  and  a  Reader — Desiderius — bavin 
come  to  Nola,  the  place  of  the  Bishop's  coi 
finement,  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  h 
relief,  were  also  seized,  and  with  Januarii 
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.aken  to  Puzzuoli  to  join  the  other  four,  and 
irders  were  given  that  the  following  day  they 
hould  be  devoured  by  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
•  heatre;  but  the  animals  refused  to  touch 
;hem,  and  they  were  beheaded.  A  poor 
^oman  is  said  to  have  collected  some  of  the 
•lood  of  St.  Januarius  in  two  glass  phials; 
nd  the  Roman  Church  still  believes  in  a 
tanding  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  this 
ilood;  whenever  it  is  brought  near  to  the 
oartyr's  head  it  is  said  to  become  liquid,  and 
hat  bubbles  arise  on  its  surface.  It  is  also 
•elieved  that  several  eruptions  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  have  been  averted  by  carrying 
hese  relics  in  procession.  The  relics  were 
ranslated  to  the  Cathedral  of  Naples  about 
00,  and  they  are  always  exposed  on  Sep- 
ember  19th,  the  day  kept  in  memory  of  him 
nd  his  fellow-martyrs. 

Jashar,  BOOK  OF.     [DONALDSON.] 

Jebb,  JOHN,  D.D.  [b.  1775,  d.  1833],  born 
t  1  >i '  'irheda,  graduated  at  Dublin  in  1796,  was 
iade  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  1823.  His  principal 
.terary  work  was  a  review  of  Bishop  Louth's 
•ork>  mi  Hebrew  poetry  and  on  Isaiah,  which 
/as  published  separately  under  the  title  <>i' 
iicri'il  Litt-i-iitnrc,  and  has  gone  through  many 
.ditions.  In  1816,  while  Vicar  of  Abington, 
*e  published  a  volume  of  very  eloquent 
3rmons.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  ami  was 
uried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Thorntons  in 
'lapham  Church.  His  life  was  written  by 
is  chaplain,  the  Rev.  C.  Forster.  His 
ephew,  Jolm  Jebb,  wrote  an  excellent  work 
i in  the  Choral  Service,  and  until  a  tew  years 
.nee  was  a  higLJy  venerated  member  of  the 
x)wer  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

Jerome,    ST. — Erasmus,    in    writing    of 

iis  .-.tint,  says  that  "he  was,  without  con- 
•ovei>ie,  the  learnedst  and  most  eloquent  of 
11  Christians,  and  prince  of  divines ;  and  for 
loquence  excelled  Cicero."  His  chief  work 
'as  to  give  a  trustworthy  translation  of 
ae  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
'or  this  the  whole  Church  owes  him  a  deep 
ebt  of  gratitude.  The  old  Italic  version  of 
ae  Bible,  which  was  in  general  use  until  the 
.me  of  St.  Jerome,  was  a  translation,  not  of 
le  original  Hebrew,  but  of  the  Septu,t-int. 
nd  hence  did  not  accurately  represent  the 
icred  text.  St.  Jerome's  version  is  known  as 
tie  Vulgate,  though  certain  parts  of  the 
resent  Vulgate — including  the  Psalms  and 
he  Apocrypha — are  not  his  work.  In  ad- 
ition,  St.  Jerome  wrote  learned  com- 
lentan'es  on  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
Iso  a  revision  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
*ew  Testament.  His  controversial  writings 
re  marred  by  extreme  bitterness  and  violence 
f  language.  In  reference  to  this,  Dr.  New- 
lan,  while  still  in  the  Church  of  England. 
'rote  as  follows  : — "  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
hat,  wen-  lie  not  a  saint,  there  are  things  in 
is  writings  and  views  from  which  I  should 


shrink  ;  but  as  the  case  stands  I  shrink  rather 
from  putting  myself  in  opposition  to  some 
thing  like  a  judgment  of  the  Catholic  world 
in  favour  of  his  saintly  perfection.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  force  myself  to  approve  or  like  against 
my  judgment  or  feeling,  but  I  can  re 
ceive  things  on  faith  against  both  one  and 
the  other,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  certain 
characteristics  of  this  learned  and  highly 
gifted  man  on  faith."  It  should  also  be  re 
membered  that  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
record  of  quarrels,  controversies,  and  stirring 
events ;  but  quiet  devotion  and  unobtrusive 
charity  are  not,  as  a  rule,  recorded.  So  in  the 
case  of  this  saint,  we  have  more  details  of  the 
heat  and  anger  of  the  controversies  in  which 
he  took  part,  than  of  the  wonderful  zeal  and 
devotion  which  made  him  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
St.  Jerome  was  born  of  Christ  i: in  parents  in  the 
village  of  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia.  Tnedateof  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
Prosper  places  it  in  A.D.  331;  Tillemont  in 
342;  and  Thierry  in  31G.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  the 
:••>  under  Donatua.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  while  .still  at  Rome,  he  was  liaptisnl. 
Having  finished  his  course  of  studies,  St. 
Jerome  set  out  from  Rome  on  a  tour  through 
a  great  part  of  Gaul,  stopping  at  Ti  eves  for 
some  time  in  order  to  copy  out  Hilary's 
'!'}••  <i', *•  .,//  x >t nods  and  his  Cutmm ninnj  on  the 
}'*<ilins.  He  next  visited  Aquileia,  at  the 
ln-ad  of  the  Adriatic,  where  lie  met  Rufinus, 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  who 
became  afterwards  his  intimate  friend,  and 
thru  his  bitter  opponent.  After  leaving 
Aquileia,  St.  Jerome  again  visited  Rome ; 
but  his  restless  spirit  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  him  attt-r  a  brief  >tay  to  resume  his 
travels.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  East. 
At  Antioch  in  Syria  he  became  a  disciple  of 
A[H,llinaris,  afterwards  the  famous  heretic. 
St.  Jerome  had,  through  all  these  years, 
devoted  hiins-  If  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature ;  but  it  was  either  during 
this  stay  at  Antioch,  or  a  little  later,  that 
the  direction  of  his  studies  was  completely 
changed.  He  says  that  during  a  severe  illness, 
when  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  he  found  him 
self  before  the  judgment-seat.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
"  Thou  liest,"  came  the  reply ;  "  thou  art  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is  there  is  thy  heart  also."  In  pity, 
however,  of  his  youth,  his  life — he  says — was 
spared,  after  being  severely  beaten.  He  there 
upon  vowed  never  to  open  a  heathen  book 
again,  a  vow  which  was  not  strictly  observed. 
St .  .Jerome  now  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis, 
eastward  of  Syria,  where  he  practised  the 
most  severe  mortification  of  the  flesh,  striving 
hard  by  prayer  and  fastings  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  impurity  to  which  he  had 
given  way  in  Rome.  He  relates  with  what 
force  the  same  temptations  attacked  him  in 
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his  solitude.  Luther  had  a  similar  experience. 
It  was  during  his  stay  in  the  desert  that  St. 
Jerome  set  himself  to  master  the  Hebrew 
language,  a  task  very  uncongenial  to  his 
tastes,  but  productive  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  Church  hereafter.  The  close  of  the 
fourth  century  was  an  age  of  great  contro 
versy  on  Christian  doctrine.  The  quiet  of 
the  desert  was  disturbed  by  angry  quarrels, 
and  St.  Jerome  was  attacked  for  his  use  of 
the  word  "  hypostasis."  After  spending  three 
years  in  the  desert,  St.  Jerome  left  in  the 
year  377,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  not  to  be  settled  in  any  definite  sphere  of 
work,  and  that  he  might  be  free  to  continue 
his  monastic  life.  So  great  a  veneration  had 
Jerome  for  the  high  office  of  the  priesthood, 
that  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  venture 
to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  he  went  to  Constantinople  and 
studied  under  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
Bishop.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Constan 
tinople  when,  in  382,  Damasus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  summoned  him  to  act  as  his  secretary, 
and  to  advise  him  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  For  three  years  Jerome 
stayed  in  the  capital.  At  first  he  was  held  in 
high  public  estimation,  and  was  considered 
worthy  to  succeed  Damasus,  but  his  teachings 
on  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  other 
causes,  made  him  very  unpopular  by  the  time 
he  left  the  city.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he 
revised,  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
the  Latin  Psalter.  Many  Roman  ladies  of 
high  rank  were  greatly  influenced  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  were  persuaded  by  him  to  shun 
marriage,  to  be  ascetic,  to  live  in  seclu 
sion,  and  relinquish  all  ordinary  amusements. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Marcella,  Asella, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and 
Fabiola,  all  of  very  high  rank.  To  illustrate 
his  teaching  on  marriage,  he  used  to  compare 
the  three  states  of  wedlock,  widowhood,  and 
virginity,  to  the  grounds  in  the  parable  that 
brought  forth  respectively  thirty  fold,  sixty- 
fold,  a  hundredfold.  The  populace  and 
nobility  were  enraged  at  the  results  of 
Jerome's  teaching.  The  clergy  also  were 
hostile  to  him,  because  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
rebuke  them  for  their  greed,  laziness,  and 
ignorance.  Accordingly,  at  the  death  of  his 
patron  Damasus  in  384,  Jerome  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Paula  and  Eustochium ;  and  after  travelling 
through  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Egypt,  they 
finally  settled  at  Bethlehem  in  387.  Here 
Jerome  resided  at  first  in  a  cell,  but  subse 
quently,  with  what  was  left  of  his  property, 
he  built  a  monastery,  in  which  he  lived,  and 
also  a  hospital  for  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
to  Bethlehem  in  great  numbers.  It  was  here 
that  St.  Jerome  undertook  his  great  work, 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His 
studies,  however,  were  much  disturbed  by  the 


multitudes  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  contro 
versies  in  which  he  engaged.  Jerome  in  39 :: 
renewed  liis  acquaintance  with  Uuiinus  oi 
Aquileia,  who,  having  been  ordained  a  priesl 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  hud  settled  or 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  but  in  the  following 
year  the  friendship  was  broken  on  tlw 
Origenistic  controversy.  On  the  same  ques 
tion  also  Jerome  and  John,  Bishop  oi  .In-u. 
salem,  were  bitter  opponents.  So  bittei 
was  the  controversy  between  Jerome  anc 
Rufinus,  that  St.  Augustine  felt  called  upoi 
to  remonstrate  with  Jerome.  Rufinus  died  ii 
410  ;  even  then  Jerome's  bitterness  was  no 
expended.  Speaking  of  the  former's  death 
he  says  :  "  The  scorpion  is  buried  under  th< 
soil  of  Sicily."  It  must  be  remembered  tha 
Jerome  considered  that  he  was  fighting,  noi 
personal  foes,  but  the  foes  of  the  Church,  anc 
hence  his  enmity  was  strong  and  enduring 
Previously  to  this  Jerome  had  engaged  in  th< 
monastic  controversy,  writing  with  greal 
bitterness  against  Jovinian  and  Vigilantiua 
Paula,  who  had  built  three  monasteries  during 
her  stay  at  Bethlehem,  died  in  404,  Jeromi 
writing  her  eulogy  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
One  more  controversy — the  IVlagiun— en 
gaged  Jerome's  attention.  He  was  nov 
getting  old  arid  infirm,  but  with  the  greates 
zeal  and  energy  he  opposed  the  doctrines  o 
Pelagius.  So  enraged  were  the  follov»<  -rs  o 
Pelagius  that  they  attacked  Jerome's  monas 
tery  at  Bethlehem,  and  for  a  time  forced  hin 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town.  Had  i 
not  been  for  Jerome's  vigilance,  the  doctrine; 
of  Pelagius  would  most  likely  have  foun< 
general  acceptance  in  the  East.  In  42< 
Jerome  died.  "  More  than  any  other  Fathe: 
of  the  Church  did  he  watch  over  the  sacra 
deposit  of  the  Scriptures,  the  foundation  o 
our  faith,  and  open  the  sacred  path  of  th< 
true  explanation  of  them."  Another  side  o 
his  character  was  seen  in  the  year  410.  Or 
the  fall  of  Rome  in  that  year,  many  fugitive! 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  East.  Many  came  to 
Bethlehem  ;  and  Jerome  writes : — "  We  can 
not  see  them  coming  in  crowds  withou 
groaning;  we  have  therefore  suspended  oiu 
studies,  desiring  rather  to  act  Scriptun 
than  to  write  it  —  to  do  rather  than  to  saj 
holy  things." 

Jerome  of  Prague,  the  Bohemian  Re 
former,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  tho  four 
teenth  century.  Having  taken  in  the  Univer 
sity  in  Prague  a  B.A.  degree,  he  studied  ii 
Paris,  Cologne,  Oxford,  where  he  In  rani' 
imbued  with  Wicliffe's  doctrines,  and  in  Heidel 
berg.  When  he  returned  to  Prague  in  140' 
he  became  a  great  friend  of  JOHN  HUBS  [q.v.] 
and  helped  in  spreading  his  doctrines.  Hi 
reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  tha 
Ladislas  III.,  King  of  Poland,  consulted  wit) 
him  concerning  the  erection  of  a  university  ii 
Cracow,  and  Jerome  went  there  in  1410.  H 
went  to  Constance  in  1415,  when  Huss  wa 
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risoner  there,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to 
efend  his  master ;  but  at  the  instigation  of 
tie  Bohemian  nobles  he  fled.  He  was  seized 
t  Hirschau,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and 
arried  back  to  the  Council,  where  he  re- 
anted,  but  afterwards  abjured  his  recantation, 
nd  was  delivered  to  be  burnt  alive  in  Con- 
tance  on  May  30th,  1416. 

Jeronymites,  or  Hieronymites,  a 
iame  given  to  several  religious  congregations 
vho  followed  the  example  of  St.  Jerome.  There 
vere  four  of  these  congregations — the  First,  and 
nost  important,  the  Hermits  of  Spain,  whose 
ounder  was  Thomas  of  Sienna.     This  insti- 
ution  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  X  I.  in 
.373 ;  their  convent  was  that  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew   de  Lupiana,  in  Castile,  in  the  diocese 
t>f  Toledo.      They   followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.     In  Spain  also  were  the  convents 
•>f  St.   Isidore,  at  Seville ;    St.  Lawrence,  at 
he   Escurial;  and  St.  Just,  near  Placencia, 
vhither  Charles  V.  retired  after  his  abdica- 
ion.     2nd.  The  Hermits  of  the  Observance 
of  Lombardy,  whose  Prior,  Lupus  Olivetus, 
n    11.24,  projected  a   rule  drawn  from   the 
voiks  of  St.  Jerome,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
•Vtartin   V.       3rd.    The  Hermits   under  the 
Peter  of  Pisa,  who  followed  a  very 
i  mstere  rule.      4th.  The  Hermits  of  Fiesole, 
bounded  in  1417  by  Charles  of  Montegruvelli. 
irhere  are  probably  no  Jeronymite  convents 
3xistiug  at  the  present  time. 

Jerusalem. — The  history  of  this  city 
luring  the  times  of  the  Sacred  Volume  belongs 
•x>  the  Bible  Dictionary.  It  was  taken  by 
Ifitus,  Sept.  8th,  A.D.  79  ;  the  Temple  was  laid  in 
-urns,  and  the  city  lay  desolate.  In  A.D. 
132  the  Emperor  Hadrian  began  to  rebuild  it, 
md  called  it  ^lia  Capitolina ;  and,  in  conse 
quence  of  a  revolt  of  the  Jews,  who  enii.-t.-d 
themselves  under  an  impostor  called  I'.ar- 
ihocheb,  he  forbade  them  to  enter  the  city, 
ind  Kusebius  adds  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  even  look  upon  it  from  afar  or  from  any 
high  place.  And  in  order  to  profane  it  ho 
saused  to  be  cut  and  put  upon  Bethlehem  ( Jate 
the  figure  of  a  swine.  Not  contented  with 
that  mark  of  slavery,  he  built  temples  to  the 
•honour  of  Venus  and  Jupiter,  which  stood 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  repeopled 
Jerusalem  and  adorned  it  with  divers  sacred 

j  edifices.  Under  the  empire  of  Heraclius, 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  King 
of  Persia,  in  614.  Afterwards,  in  the  eighth 
century,  this  city  and  almost  all  the  Holy 
Land  were  subject  to  the  Saracens, Mahomet's 
successors,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
to  whom  the  King  of  Persia  gave  this  land 
/ind  Christ's  sepulchre,  reserving  only  tohim- 

I  self  the  bare  title  of  his  lieutenant.   But  after 

!  the  death  of  this  great  monarch,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  the  West  that  was  made  Lord  of 

I  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  infidels  continued 
their  tyrannies.  The  French  princes  took 

!  the  Crusade  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  A-D. 


1096,  and  having  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  for 
their  chief,  subdued  Jerusalem  on  July 
15th,  1099.  This  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey 
was  the  first  monarch.  Saladin,  King  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  after  having  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Christians,  at  length 
took  Jerusalem  from  them  on  Oct.  2nd,  1187, 
and  all  the  Holy  Land,  Tyre,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  and  some  forts  excepted.  So  that 
after  eighty-eight  years  standing  the  king 
dom  of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  Altir, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1288,  took  a  great  many 
cities  from  the  Christians;  so  that  they  had 
nothing  remaining  at  last  excepting  St. 
John  d'Acre,  or  Ptolemais ;  which  the  Sultan 
Melec-Arafe,  Alfir's  successor,  besieged  in 
1291,  and,  after  forty  days'  close  siege,  carried 
it  by  storm,  May  29th,  and  massacred  all  the 
besieged,  except  those  who  made  their  escape  in 
boats.  Since  the  loss  of  Acre  no  Christian 
forces  had  passage  into  Jerusalem,  but  pil 
grims  only,  and  the  holy  inheritance  re 
mained  under  the  power  of  the  Caliphs,  or 
princes  of  Egypt,  until  1">17,  when  Selim,  the 
Turkish  Emperor,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
At  present  it  contains  2-1.000  inhabitants,  <>f 
whom  13,000  are  Mohammedans,  7, 000  Chris 
tians,  and  4,0(10  Jews.  Tin-  < 'hristians  belong 
to  the  Greek,  old  Armenian,  and  Latin,  and 
a  few  to  Protestant  Churches.  Tin-  (Ireeks 
are  the  most  powerful,  as  there  is  a  Eus>ian 
colony  outside  the  walls  with  accommodation 
for  a  thousand  pilgrims.  The  Latins  have 
only  been  numerous  since  1847.  The  Protest 
ants  are  very  few.  Beside  the  Church  and 
school  there  are  German  hospitals  and  an 
orphanage. 

Jerusalem,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  —  In  1840 
King  Frederick  AVilliam  of  Prussia,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
proposed  to  the  English  Government  that  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  See  should  be  established 
in  Jerusalem,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  English 
and  Prussian  residents  there.  It  was  believed 
that  such  an  establishment  would  draw  to 
gether  the  English  and  the  Prussian  Evan 
gelical  Churches,  as  well  as  help  on  missions 
to  the  Jews,  and  there  were  some  of  the  High 
Church  party,  e.g.  the  late  Dr.  Hook,  who 
had  hopes  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  intro 
ducing  episcopacy  into  the  Prussian  body.  But 
the  High  Church  party,  as  a  whole,  was  al 
together  adverse  to  the  step,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Eastern  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Newman, 
then  the  leader  of  this  party  at  Oxford,  pub 
lished  a  formal  protest  against  it,  and  declared 
that  the  act  of  schism,  for  such  he  deemed  it, 
was  one  of  the  final  acts  which  caused  him  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England.  The  bishopric 
was  placed  under  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  right  of 
appointment  belonging  alternately  to  the 
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English  and  the  Prussian  Churches,  but  the 
bishop  was  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the 
English  form  of  service.  To  meet  the  ob 
jection  that  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  was 
carefully  notified  that  the  bishop  would  not 
proselytise  from  other  Christian  bodies,  but 
only  minister  to  congregations  of  the  two 
nationalities  concerned.  The  first  bishop  was 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  Hebrew  Prof essor  at  King's 
College,  London  [d.  1845].  He  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  Gobat  [d.  1879],  and  he  by  Joseph 
Barclay.  Since  the  latter's  death  in  1881, 
the  Prussian  Government,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
nominate,  has  not  done  so,  and  it  is  under 
stood  that  the  bishopric  will  fall  into  abey 
ance.  Several  causes  seem  to  have  combined 
to  this  result.  The  bishopric  has  not  com 
mended  itself  to  the  popular  judgment  by 
any  good  results  which  it  has  been  enabled 
to  show,  and  an  anonymous  biography  of  the 
late  bishop  draws  a  very  unfavourable  picture 
of  the  state  of  things.  The  objections  made 
at  first  by  some  English  Churchmen  still  pre 
vail,  whilst  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  dis 
satisfied — not  unnaturally  from  their  point  of 
view — that  no  recognition  is  made  of  their 
orders,  and  that  their  pastors  are  not  allowed 
to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  English 
Church.  A  valuable  history  of  the  bishopric, 
containing  the  original  documents,  was  pub 
lished  in  1883,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hechler. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.— A  hall  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  running  along  the 
wall  of  the  Abbey  from  the  south  side  of  the 
west  doorway.  It  is  now  used  as  the  meet 
ing  place  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Littlington  about 
1380,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  tapestries  with  which  it  was 
hung,  and  which  represented  the  history  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  used  as  a 
private  apartment,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1413.  Here  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  confined  in  1534,  and 
Addison  and  Congreve  lay  in  state  before 
their  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The  Jerusalem 
Chamber  has  a  remarkable  fireplace,  and 
the  warmth  derived  from  it  caused  the 
Westminster  Assembly  to  adjourn  hither  in 
1643.  The  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  was  accomplished  in  this  chamber. 

Jerusalem,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  [EASTERN 
CHURCH.] 

Jesuits.— The  Order  of  Jesuits,  or  So 
ciety  of  Jesus,  was  founded  in  1534  by  IGNA 
TIUS  LOYOLA  [q.v.],  with  the  help  of  Peter 
Le  Fevre,  James  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Kodriguez.  Pope 
Paul  III.  approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was 
authorised  by  a  Bull  in  1540.  The  ehief 
objects  of  the  society  were  :  the  education  of 
youth,  preaching  to  and  instructing  grown 


up  people,  the  confutation  and  suppression 
of  heresy,  and  teaching  Christianity  to 
heathens  by  missionaries.  The  chief  differ 
ences  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  old  monastic 
orders  were  that  their  Society  was  strictly 
monarchical,  that  they  did  not  keep  the 
canonical  hours,  and  therefore  had  more  time 
for  study,  and  that  they  adopted  no  particular 
dress,  but  simply  wore  that  of  a  secular 
priest.  The  Society  consisted  of  four  classes. 
In  the  lowest  class  were  novices  who  spent 
their  time  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  study 
for  two  years,  until  they  became  scholastics, 
and  either  continued  their  studies  or  taught 
in  the  schools.  The  next  class  was  the 
Coadjutors,  some  of  whom — the  Temporal- 
acted  the  part  of  lay-helpers,  while  the 
Spiritual,  who  had  been  ordained,  preached 
and  helped  the  Professed  of  the  highest  class. 
The  candidates  had  to  work  ten  or  twelve 
yi-ars  before  they  reached  this  last  class. 
From  among  them  was  chosen  a  General,  who 
governed  the  whole  Society.  The  first  of 
these  Generals  was  Loyola.  "  He  drew  up  the 
"  Constitutions, "  or  rules  of  the  Order,  which 
were  published  in  Rome  two  years  after  his 
death  by  Lainez,  his  successor  as  General. 
They  consisted  of  ten  parts,  subdivided  into 
chapters,  and  gave  instructions  concerning 
the  different  orders,  th.-ir  manner  of  life,  etc. 
The  Jesuits  soon  spread  into  other  countries, 
and  at  the  time  of  Loyola's  death  were  estab 
lished  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 
About  1561  they  began  to  open  schools  and 
colleges  in  France,  where  they  taught  gratis, 
for  which  the  University  attacked  them ;  but 
it  was  a  common  belief  that  they  were  formed 
to  destroy  Protestantism,  so  they  were 
allowed  to  stay,  and  formed  a  college  in 
Paris.  In  the  War  of  the  League  they  were 
opposed  to  Henry  IV.,  and  two  of  their 
number  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  decreed  their  banish 
ment  ;  but  Henry,  at  the  pressing  request 
of  the  Pope,  recalled  them  in  1603,  and 
they  remained  in  France  till  their  ex 
pulsion  in  1764.  It  is  said  that  Ravaillac, 
the  actual  murderer,  was  instigated  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  Germany  they  were  received  with 
great  favour;  and  in  the  ti'me  of  Lainez  almost 
all  the  German  towns  of  note  had  a  Jesuit 
College.  They  first  came  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  manv  were 
executed  for  conspiring  airainst  her.  One  of 
the  Fawkes  conspirators  —  Garnet — was  a 
Jesuit.  A  very  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Jesuits  is  their  missions.  The  first 
attempts  were  made  by  Francis  Xavier  in 
the  East.  [XAVIER.]  But  the  country 
where  they  had  most  influence  was  P.irairn  iy. 
They  went  to  South  America  after  the 
Spaniards  had  conquered  the  country,  and 
formed  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Para 
guay  and  Parana  which  is  said  to  have 
included  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  Indian  converts,  whom  they 
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rned  for  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1750, 
gave  up  part  of  her  possessions  in 
?araguay  to  Portugal,  and  ordered  the  Jesuits 
,nd  their  pupils  to  move  to  some  other  part 
•>f  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  Indians 
ebelled,  and  some  noblemen  attempted  to 
aurder  the  Portuguese  King,  which  was  laid 
o  the  charge  of  their  confessors  the  Jesuits, 
yho  were  expelled  from  the  Portuguese 
erritories,  and  their  lands  confiscated. 

This  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Drench.  The  Jansenists  had  risen  in  oppo- 
ition  to  the  Society,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
tad  never  lost  its  old  hostility,  and  they  had 
Iso  private  enemies  in  the  Minister  Choiseul 
nd  Madame  de  Pompadour.  An  opportunity 
<ras  soon  found  for  these  parties  to  bring  about 
heir  object.  Father  Lavalette,  the  head  of 
.he  missions  in  Martinique,  speculated  in 
olomal  produce;  his  goods  were  seized  by 
(he  English,  and  he  became  bankrupt.  Hi's 
Yench  creditors  proceeded  against  the  Society, 
ondemned  them,  and  in  1764  a  prorlam  ation 
/as  published  by  which  they  were  sup] 
Q  France  and  their  property  confiscat<  d. 

yars  after,  they  fell  in  Spain  through 
he  instigation  of  Choiseul,  who  persuaded 
Usuries  HI.  that  an  insurrection  which  had 
rokeii  out  in  Madrid  in  17<i'i  was  their  work. 
L  decree  was  made  against  them,  and  on 
!larch  31st,  1767,  they  were  all  command- d 
o  turn  out  of  their  homes,  were  escorted  in 
ae  coast,  and  embarked  for  Italy.  They 
.-ere  refused  admittance  at  several  ports  ;  and 
fter  being  several  months  on  board,  where 
lany  died,  the  survivors  were  landed  in 
'orsi.-u.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
elled  from  Spanish  America. 

In  1768  the  Society  was  suppressed  in  the 
"wo   Sicilies;  but   it*  still    iviii.iiii.-l    in    the 
'a pal    dominions    and    in     Sardinia.       Pope 
-lenient    XIII..    who    had  been    their    sup- 
oil.  T,  died,  and  Ganganelli  was  raised  to  the 
'ajial  chair.      He  was  begged  on  all  sides  tc 
tterly  exterminate  the  Society ;  and  in  L773 
o  issued  a  Bull,  in  which  he  said  tint   <l;s- 
uti-s    were   always   rising   up  among  them, 
•hich  had  compelled  the   Catholic  princes  to 
xpel  them,  and  then  he  declared  them  sup- 
and    extinct,  and    their    statutes  an- 
ulled.     The  Society  now  remained  only  in 
and    Prussia  ;    and   from  the  former 
re  expelled  in  1817. 

The  Jesuits  remained  suppressed  for  about 
lirty  years,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
resent  century  several  attempts  were  made  t<> 
•store  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  mighl  li.-ip 
)  bring  peace  to  the  countries  which  were 
onviK-ed  with  revolutions  and  wars.  S 
Irici's  were  issued  allowing  them  to  return  1o 
,'ie  various  countries;  and  in  1814  Pius  VII. 
-ned  a  Bull  solemnly  re-e-tablishinir  tin- 
under  the  constitutions  of  St.  Ig- 
atius.  They  now  exist  in  every  country, 
pth  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic,  in 
Europe,  but  their  public  institutions  are 


suppressed  in  France.  They  have  at  present 
thirty-three  establishments  in  England,  among 
which  are  six  colleges,  the  chief  one  being  at 
Stonyhurst,  near  Whitby,  in  Lancashire.  [See 
JANSKNISTS,  LOYOLA.] 

Jesnitesses. — An  order  of  nuns  founded 
by  Isabella  Rosella,  a  Spaniard,  who  greatly 
as-isted  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  when  he  was 
studying  at  Barcelona.  In  1545  she  came, 
with  two  companions,  to  Home,  and,  putting 
herself  under  the  saint,  entreated  him  to 
direct  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  live  under 
the  Jesuit  rule.  Loyola  finding  it  took  up 
too  much  time,  obtained  an  order  from 
Paul  111.,  in  1547,  that  the  Society  should 
not  comprise  any  nuns.  In  spite  of  this  in 
junction  Isabella  formed  several  houses  which 
were  called  colleges,  and  others  called  no 
viciates,  where  there  was  a  Superior,  or  Lady 
Abbess,  who  took  their  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience;  but  they  did  not 
•  online  themselves  to  the  cloister,  but  went 
about  and  preached.  There  were  two  English 
nuns  in  Flanders,  who  being  instructed  and 
encouraged  by  Father  Gerard  and  some  other 
.louits,  set  up  this  order.  The  Jesuits' 
design  was  to  send  these  women  for  mission 
aries  into  Knirland.  One  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Ward,  was  a  sort  of  general  over 
more  than  two  hundred  nuns.  Pope  Urban 
VI II.  suppressed  this  Order  in  his  Bull  bear 
ing  date  Jan.  13th,  1630,  which  instrument 
was  dispatched  to  his  Nuncio  for  Lower 
( iei  many,  and  printed  at  Home  A.D.  1633. 

Jesus,  N  AMK  OF. — A  festival  in  com 
memoration  of  the  sacred  name  was  kept  in 
n  times  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision, 
but  was  altered  to  the  second  Sunday  alter 
Epiphany,  and  at  the  Reformation  removed 
to  Aug.  7th,  where  it  still  remains  as  a  black 
letter  day  in  our  calendar.  The  point  which 
it  sets  before  us  is  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
that  Name,  given  to  Him  at  his  Circumcision 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  an. 
to  the  Virgin  before  His  birth.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  name  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
name  Jehovah — i.e.  the  Lord.  St.  Paul 
testifies  to  its  sanctity  in  Phil.  ii.  10 — "At 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
etc.  The  symbol  for  this  name  in  the  Church 
has  long  been  "  I  H  S."  [q.v.J. 

Jew,  THE  WAMH.IUNG. — The  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  first  appears  in  England 
and  France  in  the  thirteenth  centin-y,  when 
the  story  was  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  an 
Knurlish  monk  who  lived  at  l'aii>,  and  allirms 
that  he  had  it  from  an  Armenian  bishop.  The 
story  he  tells  is  that  Kartaphilus,  Pilate's 
door-keeper,  struck  our  Saviour  on  the  back 
as  He  was  beinir  led  out  to  crucifixion,  and 
jeeringly  urged  Him  to  go  on  faster,  to  which 
JeMis  replied,  "/ go,  and  thou  shalt  trait  till 
I  return"  hereby,  it  is  said,  eon<lemnini>-  him 
to  remain  on  the  earth  till  Christ's  second 
coming.  Other  legends  attach  the  story  to 
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one  Ahasuerus,  a  shoemaker  of  Jerusalem, 
who  drove  our  Lord  from  his  house  when  He 
wished  to  rest  there.  Even  as  late  as  the  last 
century  impostors  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  story  to  give  themselves  out  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  people  have  not  been 
wanting  to  maintain  that  he  had  appeared  to 
them  under  different  forms.  In  German 
literature  no  such  story  appears  till  the  begin 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  may  be 
supposed,  it  has  given  a  subject  to  many 
authors.  The  chief  modern  works  on  it  are 
Vom  Ewigen  Juden  [Berlin,  1870]  ;  Eugene 
Sue's  Legende  du  Jitif  Errant.  It  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  poetical  form  by  Schubert 
in  Ahasuer,  by  Schlegel  in  Die  Warnung,  by 
Goethe  in  Aus  Meinem  Leben,  and  by  Mrs. 
Norton  in  The  Undying  One. 

Jewell,  JOHN  [b.  1522,  d.  1571],  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  1560,  was  born  at  Buden,  in  the 
parish  of  Berry  Narber,  Devon.  His  father 
was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  but  not  very  rich 
family,  and  left  nine  children  besides  John. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  for  his 
second  tutor  had  John  Parkhurst,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  loved  the  Reforma- 
tion,  which  his  first  tutor  did  not.  The 
plague  breaking  out,  he  removed  to  Croxham, 
but  being  lodged  in  an  unhealthy  room  he 
caught  cold,  and  this  brought  on  lameness  for 
life.  In  1539,  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
next  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  was 
afterwards  chosen  Reader  of  Humanity  and 
Rhetoric,  and  in  1544  he  became  M.A. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553  Jewell  was 
forced  to  leave  his  college,  and  was  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  poverty  ;  but,  finding  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pem 
broke  College),  the  shipwreck  of  his  temporal 
estate  was  for  a  while  delayed.  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Dr.  Marshall, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  already 
twice  changed  his  religion,  a  man  "  who 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God,"  sent  him  a  paper  containing  Popish 
doctrines,  which  he  was  either  to  subscribe  or 
to  remain  in  danger  of  the  stake.  This  snare 
was  so  suddenly  laid  for  him  that  he  had  no 
time  to  consult  his  Protestant  friends,  so, 
taking  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  said :  "  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write  ?  " 
and  subscribed  his  name.  By  doing  this  he 
lost  the  favour  of  his  friends  and  brought 
guilt  upon  his  own  conscience,  but  did  not,  in 
the  least,  satisfy  his  enemies.  They  still 
sought  his  life,  and  he  fled  from  Oxford  on 
foot,  and  was  found  by  Augustine  Bernard, 
Bishop  Latimer's  servant,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  weary,  cold,  and  distressed.  He  was 
put  upon  the  servant's  horse  and  taken  to  the 
house  of  Lady  Ann  Warcupp,  and  after 
wards  removed  to  London  ;  there,  by  the  help 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  went  on 


board  ship,  and  sailed  from  England  to  find  a 
place  of  safely  abroad.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Frankfort  he  found  many  great  and  good 
men,  who,  like  himself,  had  fled  from 
England,  and  the  next  Sunday  deeply  ex 
pressed  his  sorrow  for  having  signed  the 
paper  at  Oxford.  "It  was  my  abject  and 
cowardly  mind  and  faint  heart,"  said  he. 
"  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  commit  thit 
wickedness."  Tears  and  sighs  accompanied 
this  confession ;  he  then  implored  pardon 
first  of  Almighty  God  and  then  of  the  Church 
From  Frankfort  he  removed  to  Strassbur^  a 
the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  1 '.  te: 
Martyr.  These  two  read  St.  Augustine': 
works  together.  From  Strassburg  they  re 
moved  to  Zurich,  and  there  remained  till  th< 
death  of  Mary.  Then  Jewell  returned  t« 
England ;  he  was  soon  employed  in  promot 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  ii« 
1560  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  L  • 
1562  he  published  Apology  of  the  Church  q 
England,  by  the  Queen's  authority,  intende* 
as  the  public  confession  of  the  Christ  hi 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  giv 
an  account  of  the  reasons  of  its  depart  ur 
from  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  book  was  translated  int 
many  languages  and  spread  over  Europe. 

Jews. — We  purpose  under  this  head  i^ 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  .leu 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titu 
About  fifty  years  after,  the  Jews   murdcn 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  Roma 
subjects,    for     which     they    were     severe]  < 
punished  by   Trajan.       They  made   Jamii 
the  seat  of  learning  and  of  the   reorganis; 
tion  of  their  religious  life.      About  130  on 
Bar  -  Cochba  pretended    that    he    was    tl 
Messiah,  and  raised  a  Jewish  army  of 
hundred  thousand,   who    murdered    all  th 
heathens  and  Christians  who  came  in  the 
way.     But  he  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
Hadrian.      In  this  year  it  is  said  that  sixi 
thousand    Jews     were     slain    or     perishe 
Hadrian  then  built  a  city  on  Mount  < '  ilvar 
and  erected  a  marble  statue  of  a  swine  ov 
the  gate  that  led  to  Bethlehem  ;  no  Jew  w» 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  or  to  look  towards 
at  a  distance  on  pain  of  death.     In  360  tlu 
began  to  rebuild  their  citjr  and  temple,  but 
terrible  earthquake  killed  the  workmen  aw 
scattered    their     materials.      In    the    thii 
fourth,    and   fifth   centuries   many   of  the 
were  harassed  and  murdered.     In  the  fif 
century  Babylonia   became  their  centre  i 
stead   of   Palestine.      In  the   sixth   ccntu 
twenty  thousand   were   slain   and    as  ma: 
more  sold  into  slavery.     In   602  they   w€- 
severely  punished  for  their  horrible  massac 
of  the  Christians  at   Antioch.      They   far- 
somewhat  better  at  the   time  of  the  rise 
Mahomet,  for,  though  expelled  from  Arab 
they  were  favourably  received  in  Spain  a 
Mauritania,  and  also   in   France   under  t 
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irlovingian  monarchs.  In  Spain  in  700 
ey  were  ordered  to  be  enslaved,  and  in  the 
ghth  and  ninth  centuries  they  were  greatly 
;rided  and  abused,  and  in  some  places  were 
•ade  to  wear  leathern  girdles  and  ride  with- 
it  stirrups  on  mules  and  asses.  In  France 
altitudes  were  burnt.  In  England  in  1020 
ey  were  banished,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
<chard  I.  the  mob  fell  upon  them  and 
ordered  a  great  many  of  them ;  about  one 
ousand  five  hundred  were  buried  in  the 
.lace  of  the  city  of  York,  which  they  set  fire 
themselves,  after  killing  their  wives  and 
ildren.  In  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Syria  the 
••usaders  greatly  harassed  them.  Provoked 
th  their  mad  running  after  pretended 
essiahs,  Caliph  Nasser  scarce  left  any  of 
em  alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotamia. 
Persia  the  Tartars  massacred  them  in  mul- 
,udes.  In  Spain  Ferdinand  persecuted  them 
riously,  and  in  1349  there  was  a  terrihle, 
issacre  of  them  at  Toledo.  In  France  in 
.33  many  were  murdered  and  others 
nished,  but  they  were  recalled  in  1275.  In 
20  ami  lo-'iO  they  were  massacred  in  the 
•usades  by  tin-  fanatic  shepherds,  who  wasted 
e  south  of  Frame;  in  1358  they  were 
tally  banished  from  France,  and  since  then 
w  of  them  have  entered  that  country.  In 
'91  Edward  1.  banished  them  from  England 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
:>usand.  In  l.'iJS,  when  tin-  I'daek  Death 
is  raging,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  causing 
by  polluting  the  rivers  and  wells,  and  they 
Id  rendered  thems<  Ives  very  unpopular  with 
e  Christians  by  having  the  control  of  finan- 
il  affairs  entirely  in  their  hands.  Spain  and 
•rtugal  likewise  banished  them,  and  they 
>k  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  <  *<  rmanv  and 
ily.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
w»  fared  somewhat  hetter;  they  were  let 
me  heeaiise  Christians  were  too  busy  with 
•ir  own  disputes  to  herd  them.  I'iut  in 
>st  European. countries  they  have  at  differ- 
t  times  since  then  suffered  violent  perse- 
tionand  frequent  banishment,  but  in  general 
•ir  present  condition  is  tolerable.  In  Poland, 
wever,  which  is  now  their  chief  residence, 
3y  wore  greatly  oppressed  even  up  to  pre- 
\t  times.  In'  England  and  the  United 
ites  they  (in  joy  absolute  liberty.  In 
igland  in  1723  they  acquired  the  right  to 
ssess  land,  and  in  1753  they  obtained  the 
ig-desired  permission  of  naturalisation. 
ice  1830  civic  corporations,  since  1833  the 
't1'— inn  of  advocates,  since  IS  15  the  office 
Alderman  and  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  since 
58  admission  into  Parliament  have  all  been' 
•orded  to  Jews.  In  fact,  .lews  are  now,  if 
tural-born  subjects,  nearly  on  the  same 
/timr  with  Knirlish  subjects;  their  schools 
1  places  of  worship  stand  much  in  the 
•iition  of  those  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
tore  they  eaii  hold  ollice  in  any  municipal 
poration  they  must  sign  a  declaration  tliat 
•y  will  not  use  their  influence  so  as  to 
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injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church. 
By  Statute  21  &  22  Viet.,  c.  49  Jews  are  ex 
cluded  from  holding  the  office  of  guardians 
or  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lord  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire 
land,  or  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
or  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land. 

In  their  religious  observances  the  modern 
Jews  adhere  as  closely  to  the  Mosaic  dispen 
sation  as  their  scattered  condition  will  allow. 
Their  service  consists  chiefly  in  reading  the 
Law  in  their  synagogues,  together  with  a 
variety  of  prayers.  They  abstain  from  the 
meats  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  Law ;  they 
observe  the  same  ceremonies  as  their  ances 
tors  at  the  Passover.  They  offer  prayers  for 
the  dead,  because  they  believe  in  purgatory 
as  a  place  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  go, 
but  they  limit  the  time  of  their  remaining 
there  to  a  year,  and  they  believe  that  only 
very  few  will  suffer  eternal  punishment.  All 
.Je\v>  are  obliged  to  live  and  die  in  the  pro 
fession  of  the  following  Thirteen  Articles, 
whi.-h  were  drawn  up  for  them  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  a  celebrated  rabbi 
named  Maimonides: — 

I.  That  there  is  one  God,  Creator  of  all  thinirs, 
the  first  principle,  of  all  beings,  whoisable  to  subsist 
and  continue  his  perfections  without  any  part  of 
the  Universe,   but  that    nothing  in  the  world  can 
maintain  their  existence  without  Him 

II.  That   God  is   nn    uncompounded    indivisible 
essence ;  but  that  His  unity  is  different  from  all 
ot  In  r  unities. 

III.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  and  that 
no  corporeal  (nullify,  however  re  lined,  can  possibly 
make  part  of  His  essence. 

IV.  That  God  is  eternal  »  T<i,-if  ante  as  well  as 

',   HIM  that  every  thing  excepting  the 
:id  a  beginning  in  time. 

V.  That  God  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and 
that  we  ought  to  adore  no  other  beings  either  as 
inrdi:it«.rs  or  intercessors. 

VI.  That  there  have  been  prophets  qualified  to 
r.r.-ive  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  there  may  be 
such  for  the  future. 

VII.  That  Moses  was  the  greatest  prophet  that 
has   hitherto  appeared,  and    that    the  degrees  of 
supernatural  li'-'ht  communicated  to  him  were  al 
together  singular,  and  much  above  the  communi- 

s  and  illapses  vouchsafed  to  other  prophets. 

VIII.  That  the  law  which  Moses  left  them  was 
all  of  it  dictated  by  Almighty  God,  that  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  syllable  in  it  not  received  by  in 
spiration  ;  and  that  by  consequence  the  traditionary 
expositions  of  these  precepts  are  entirely  a  Divine 
revelation  given  to  Moses. 

IX.  That  this  law    is   immutable,   and  that  it  is 
lawful  neither  to  add  nor  diminish. 

X.  That  God  knows  all  our  actions,  and  governs 
them  according  to  His  pleasure. 

XI.  That    God    rewards     the    observance    and 
punishes  the  violation  of   His  Law  ;  that  the  best 
rewards  for  virtue  are  reserved  for  the  other  world, 
and  that  the  damnation  of  the  soul  is  the  deepest 
punishment. 

XII.  That  a  Messiah   will  appear  of  much  more 
merit  and   lustre  than  all   thu  kings  before  Him  ; 
that    though   His  coming   is    delayed,    we    ought 
neither  to  doubt  the  certainty  nor  prescribe    the 
tinif,  and  much  less  offer  to   foretell  it  from  the 
Scripture. 
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XIII.  That  God  will  raise  the  dead  at  the  last 
period  of  time,  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  man- 
kind. 

This  truth  with  the  consequences  of  it  they 
maintain  from  Dan.  xii.  2  :  "  And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  wake;  sonic 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shume  and 
everlasting  contempt." 

Joachim,  ST.,  legendary  husband  of  St. 
Anne,  and  father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Greek  Church  keeps  their  joint  festival  on 
September  9th,  but  the  Latin  Church  keeps 
March  20th  in  memory  of  St.  Joachim,  and 
September  2t>th  in  memory  of  St.  Anne. 

Joachim,  Abbot  of  Floris,  in  Calabria. 
He  was  a  Cistercian  monk  who  claimed  to  be 
inspired.  He  says  of  himself  that  when  very 
young  lie  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dress  of  a 
hermit  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  that 
whilst  praying  in  the  church  God  communi 
cated  to  him  by  infusion  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  mysteries  and  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
He  wrote  against  Peter  Lombard,  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  who  had  maintained  that  there 
was  but  one  essence  in  God,  though  t lien- 
were  three  Persons ;  and  Joachim  asserted 
that  since  there  were  three  Persons  there  must 
be  three  essences.  This  dispute  was  in  119-3. 
Joachim's  writings  were  condemned  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council.  His  followers,  the 
Joachimites,  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries.  The  Father,  they  said,  operated 
from  the  beginning  until  the  coming  of 
the  Son;  the  Son,  from  that  time  to  theirs 
(1260) ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  then  took  it  up, 
and  was  to  operate  in  His  turn.  They 
divided  everything  relating  to  men,  doctrine, 
and  manner  of  living  into  three  classes,  ac 
cording  to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  : — 
[1]  Of  men,  the  first  class  was  that  of  married 
men,  which  had  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Father  ;  the  second  was  that  of 
clerks,  which  lasted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son;  the  third  was  that  of  monks,  wherein 
was  to  be  an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  [2]  Doctrine,  viz.,  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  everlasting 
Gospel ;  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
the  second  to  the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  [3]  Manner  of  Living.  Under  the 
Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flesh ; 
under  the  Son,  according  to  the  flesh  and  the 
Spirit ;  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  to 
live  according  to  the  Spirit  only. 

Joan,  POPE. — A  woman  who  is  said  to 
have  become  Pope  in  the  ninth  century, 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  It  is 
said  that  her  pontificate  lasted  two  years, 
five  months,  and  four  days,  and  that  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  the  road  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  St.  Clement. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  story  is  to  be 
found  in  a  doubtful  manuscript  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  then  in  the  chronicle  of 


Martinus  Polonus  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
again  by   a    French    Dominican,   Stepl. 
Bourbon,   about    1225.      The   story   is   now 
however,  rejected  as  without   historical  evi 
dence. 

John  Chrysostom.    [CHKY><>STOM.] 
John,  KNIGHTS  OF.     [MILITARY  ORDERS." 

John     of     Jerusalem.      [MILITARY 
ORDERS.] 

John  of  Malta.  [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 
John,  ST.,  oi  Ni:roMiK. — The  most  popu 
lar  saint  of  Bohemia,  lie  is  said  to  httv 
been  born  at  Pomuk  in  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury.  He  was  made  a  (  'anon  of  the  Cathedra 
of  Prague,  and  Yiear-(  ieneral  of  the  diocese 
Sophia,  the  (jueen  of  \Veneeslaus  IV.,  chos 
him  as  her  ei.ntVssor.  -Her  husband  beim 
suspicious  of  her,  tried  to  make  John  reveal  t 
him  the  matter  of  her  confession,  and  en  hi 
firm  refusal  vowed  to  be  revenged.  Join 
bavin*  confirmed  the  election  of  an  abbot  i 
accordance  with  tin-  wishes  of  the  monk 
against  the  King,  Wenceslaus  had  him  toi 
tured  and  tln-n  thrown  into  the  river  Moldai 
in  March,  1393.  According  to  tin-  history 
which  is  in  great  part  i-  ir^nd  try.  his  body  \\u 
discovered  by  a  miraculous  light  which  issue 
from  it,  and  it  was  buried  with  great  honou: 
and  marvellous  cures  of  the  sick  wen,-  w rough 
at  his  shrine.  He  was  canonised  in  1729  b 
Benedict  XII I.  as  a  martyr  for  the  invioi; 
bility  of  the  seal  of  confession,  and  hisft-stiv; 
fixed  for  March  20th. 

John  Scotus.     [Duxs  SCOTUS.] 

Johnson,  JOHN  [b.  1662,  d.  172-")], 
learned  theologian  of  the  English  Chure 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  ordained  Prie 
by  Bishop  Sprat  in  1686,  and  appoint* 
Vicar  of  Boughton-under-Blean  by  Arc! 
bishop  Bancroft  the  following  year.  1 
came  to  be  known  to  the  neighbouring  clurp 
for  his  religious  earnestness  ;  and  Archbishc 
Tenison  in  1697  appointed  him  Vicar 
Margate  and  Appledoro,  the  last  being  he 
for  the  sake  of  the  income,  Margate  beir 
very  poor.  But  being  anxious  to  pursue  b 
theological  work,  he  asked  leave  to  reti 
from  Margate  and  live  at  Appledore,  whit 
the  Archbishop  unwillingly  granted,  for  1 
was  anxious  to  keep  a  learned  man  in  Than* 
At  Appledore  he  published  his  ( '!>  ,-<i>;ma) 
}',nl>  M,,-IDH,  an  excellent  work.  In  170 
his  health  having  failed  through  the  clima 
of  the  Appledore  Marsh,  the  Archbishop  a 
pointed  him  to  Cranbrook,  to  be  held  wi 
Appledore.  He  removed  to  Cranbrook,  ai» 
there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  '. 
often  visited  his  Appledore  flock.  In  17 
he  published  The  Propitiatory  Oblations  in  t 
Holy  Eucharist  trnhi  stated  and  dcfena 
from  Scripture  and  Antiqintu,  and  the  Co- 
tnnnifm  Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tl 
book  raised  a  considerable  outcry,  one  par 
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I  onouncing    it    Popery,   and    another  true 

(  ;tholic    doctrine.       One    bishop     at     least 

|  'rimnell,  of   Norwich)   charged  against   it ; 

I  .t  Johnson  was  a  learned  man,   and  quite 

[   le  to  take  care  of  himself.      His  parsonage 
( 'ranbrook   became   a   favourite    meeting- 

I  ice  of  many  of  the  Nonjurors,  among  them 
Xelson  and  Dean  Hickes,  who  were 

I  armed  with  a  work  representing,  as  it  did, 
.-ir  own  views  so  entirely.  He  entered  into 

.    ntroversy  with  Bishop  Trimnell  and  other 

I  sailants  ;  and  in  1713  published  his  treat ise. 
te  Unbloody  S(irr(fi<-c  dm/  Alt'tr  l'nC'-U>'d  and 
'ported.  This  was  a  more  elaborate  vindi- 
tion  of  his  former  treatise.  an«l  was  re- 

j   inted  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 

brary.      There  are  some  noticeable  features 

this  remarkable   book.      Thus:  Johnson 

I  &  a  strong  objection  to  the  bread  and  wine 
the  Sacrament  being   bought  out  of   the 

I  lurch  rates.       It  should  come,  he  contends, 

I  3m  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  congrega- 
'ii,  and  from  no  other  source.  He  contends 

I  r  the  mixed  chalice,  and  for  the  restoration 
the  kiss  of  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
pure  mind;  if  it  be  thought  undesirable. 
aking  of  hands  should  be  i.  i.  In 

U  IK;  got  into  trouble  for  not  keeping  the 
ing's  Accession  day,  though,  as   usual,  he 

I  .d  morning  prayer  in  his  Church.     11-  waa 

minoned   before  the  Archdeacon,  who  was 

;  to  punish  him  heavily;  but  John.-on 

tended   himself    BO   boldly  'that   the  Arch- 

\  aeon  judged  it  wiser  to  let  him  alone.     But 
c   years  later  he  took  up  the  defen 
Tgyrnan  who  had  taken  a  similar  line,  and 

i  iblished  a  statement  of  his  own  ease.  So 
irrant  a  defiance  of  authority  so  im-en-ed 
•chhishop  Wake,  that  he  sent  him  a  p>r- 
iptory  order  to  withdraw  and  retract  his 
mphlet,  which  Johnson  did.  It  is  curious 
note  that  during  the  eighteen  year.-  that 
hnson  held  Cranbrook,  confirmation  was 
ly  administered  twice — "once,"  writ,  s 
hnson  in  the  parish  register,  "at  the  re- 
.est  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  once  of  the  Arch- 
shop's  free  motion."  In  order  to  meet  the 
ruples  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  in 
vour  of  baptism  by  immersion,  he  had  a 
ptistery  made  in  Cranbrook  Church,  where 
can  still  be  seen.  It  appears,  however, 
)m  the  register  to  have  been  only  once 
ed.  He  is  buried  by  the  vestry  door  of  ins 
lurch,  and  a  long  Latin  inscription  i 
•  over  the  place. 

Jonas,  JrsTt-s  [b.  1493,  d.  155")],  prin- 
irilly  noted  for  his  friendship  with  Luther. 
i  }  was  born  at  Nordhausen,  studied  law  at 
•i'urt,  but  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to 
•"logy.  He  helped  to  found  the  University 
a,  and  was  made  Court  Preacher  at 
in  15.~>1.  His  devotion  to  Luther 
ling  twenty-five  years  was  very  remarkable. 
'8  works  are  chiefly  controversial.  His 
ters,  which  would  be  of  great  hi.-t..iieal 


interest,  have  not  been  collected.    He  died  at 

Kisteld. 

Jones,  "\VILLIAM,  rector  of  Nayland 
[b.  1726,  d.  1800J,  one  of  the  Hutchinsoniaii 
divines.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  From  1765  to  1777  he  held 
the  living  of  Pluckley,  in  Kent.  He  wrote 
and  published  much,  notably  a  valuable  work 
on  The  iJoctrine  of  the  Trinity  [1767];  A 
t'ourse  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  <ntd  the  Inti  rpntation  of 
it  from  tin  Scripture  itself  [1788],  in  which 
he  upholds  the  Hutchinsoriian  vie\\s;  M,  - 
Hiuirs  of  Jiis/toj)  Home,  his  great  friend  and 
patron  [1795]  ;  A  Letter  to  Three  Um-intcerU-d 
Jcics  [1799],  and  many  Sermons. 

Joris,  JOHA.NN  I>AVII>,  an  Anabaptist 
fanatic,  l>.  at  Bruges  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  d.  1556.  He  was  educated  Jit  Delft, 
and  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
but  falling  in  with  some  Anabaptist.-  he  took 
up  their  notions  and  started  an  Anabaptist- 
Chiliast-Adamic  sect,  and  professed  to  be 
their  Me.-siah.  He  BXMCiMa  great  influence 
ov,  r  his  followers,  and  arn.-issed  a  large  for 
tune,  which  he  took  with  him  and  .-.tiled  at 
Basle  under  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  con 
triving  that  no  one  should  recogni-e  in  him 
the  obnoxious  Joris  who  had  caused  such  dis 
turbances  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets 
dealing  with  my.-ticism  and  coarse  f  nsuality 
intermixed.  When  the  truth  was  le.irnt  alter 
his  death,  his  books  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Bute. 

Jortin.  .IOHN,  D.D.  [b.  1698,  d.  1770],  an 

admired  and  popnlar  preacher.  He  was  of 
French  extraction,  his  family  having  come  to 
Mn-land  on  the  revocation  oi  the^Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  w;is  educated  at  Charter!,' 
and  at  Je>us  (  olluge,  Cambridge.  He  held 
no  considerable  preferment  till  17»i2,  when 
( islialdeston.  Bishop  of  London,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  vicarage  of 
Kensington,  where  he  died.  He  was  also 
Archdeacon  of  London.  He  wrote  Remark* 
I:'i'ri',xinxtical  History  [1751],  Life  of 
uii  [1758],  and  many  sermons  which  dis 
play  originality  of  thought  and  style. 

Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  [GLASTON- 
BUKY  ;  GKAIL,  THE  HOLY.] 

Josephus,  FLAVIUS,  the  Jewish  historian, 
waa  born  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  about  37  A.D.  He  was  of  noble 
birth  both  by  his  father  .Matthias,  who  was 
descended  from  the  race  of  high  priests, 
and  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Asmonacans.  At  the. age  of  sixteen 
he  betook  himself  to  study,  living  for  three 
\'.irs  with  llanus,  an  Essene.  He  then 
joined  the  Pharisees.  In  64  he  took  a  jour 
ney  to  Rome  on  account  of  some  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  Governor,  had  sent  prisoners  to 
that  city.  Here,  through  a  Jewish  actor 
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named  Alityrus,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
Nero,  Josephus  was  made  known  to  the 
Empress  Poppaea,  and  carried  his  point  with 
regard  to  the  priests.  Upon  his  return  t<> 
Judea  he  was  made  Captain  General  of  the 
Galileans,  and  worthily  discharged  that  func 
tion  till  the  taking  of  Jotapata,  in  which  town 
he  was.  He  was  forced  to  hide  with  some  of 
his  men  in  a  cavern,  and  was  taken  by 
Vespasian.  He  would  have  been  delivered 
up  to  Nero,  but  foretold  that  his  captor  should 
gain  the  Empire,  who  therefore  kept  him  in 
easy  confinement  for  three  years.  Josephus 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  lived  at  Rome,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperors,  ho  studied  and 
wrote.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  taken  place  after  the  acces 
sion  of  Trajan  in  97. 

His  works  are  : — History  of  the  Jewish  War, 
which  is  very  trustworthy ;  Jewish  Anfi'/nitif*, 
in  books  containing  their  history  up  to  66  A.D.  ; 
his  Antnlii'iiirttphy  ;  and  a  work  against  Apion 
of  Alexandria,  entitled  Antiquity  of  the  / 
Other  works  attributed  to  him  are  not 
genuine. 

Jubilate  Deo  ["0  be  joyful  in  God "].- 

The  100th  Psalm.  At  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1552  this  psalm  was  added  in  its 
present  place  in  the  Morning  Service  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Bcnedictiis,  "  when  that  shall 
happen  to  be  read  in  the  chapter  for  the 
day  or  for  the  Gospel  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day.''  Formerly  it  was  sung  as  one  of 
the  psalms  at  Lauds,  and  its  position  then 
corresponds  very  closely  to  its  present  posi 
tion  ;  then  its  place  was  before  the  lesson,  now 
it  comes  after.  It  is  a  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  our  creation  and 
preservation  by  His  mercy.  It  is  most  suit 
able  to  be  used  with  the  Te  Deton  on  occasions 
of  solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  victory  or 
deliverance  from  any  great  peril. 

Jubilee.  —  By  the  Levitical  Law  [nee 
Leviticus  xxv.  8-18]  every  fiftieth  year  was 
to  be  kept  as  a  jubilee ;  it  was  to  be  a  year  of 
rest  to  the  land,  like  other  Sabbatical  years; 
no  sowing,  reaping,  or  pruning  of  vines  was 
to  take  place ;  liberty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhaliitunts: 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  debts  were  to  be 
forgiven,  and  every  man  was  to  return  to 
his  own  possession.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  "jubilee"  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Hebrew  j/obel,  "a  blast 
of  a  trumpet  or  ram's  horn, "-for  it  was  with 
a  blast  of  rams'  horns  that  the  jubilee  was 
to  be  proclaimed.  The  Hebrews  being  the 
servants  of  God,  and  the  land  and  all  that 
they  had  belonging  to  Him,  it  was  im 
possible  for  any  Jew  to  be  absolute  owner 
of  what  God  had  given  originally  to  another; 
hence  at  every  jubilee,  on  the  day  of  atone 
ment,  the  tribes  and  families  were  restored 
to  their  original  possessions.  After  the 


Babylonish    Captivity   the    Jews  no    longf 
observed  the  year  of  jubilee.      In  imitatic 
of    the    Jews    the   Homan    Catholic    Chun 
adopted  a  kind  of  jubilee  in  the  year  1301 
Boniface    VIII.    being    Pope     at   the  tim 
".Most  full  pardon  of  all  sins"  was  grant* 
to  all  who  repented,  confessed,  and  made 
certain  number  of  visits  to  the  churches 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Home  ;  the  jubils 
was,  at  the  same  time,  decreed  to  recur  evew 
hundredth  year.  About  two  hundred  thousai 
pilgrims  are  said  to  have  resorted  to  Home 
the  first  jubilee.     Pope  Clement  VI.  in  13- 
fixed  the    Jubilee   or   Holy   Year  at    eve:«i 
fiftieth  year,  requiring  the  pilgrims  to  VIN 
the  Lateran  Church  in  addition  to  the  othfc 
churches.     Again  in  1389  Urban  VI.  alter 
the   jubilee  to   every    thirty-third  year,  th 
b.-inir  the  age  of  our  Saviour.     Finally  t 
date  was  fixed  at  every  twenty-fifth  year 
Paul  11.   in    1470,  and  so  it  remains  to  t 
present  time.  These  are  the  ordinary  jubile- 
but    in     addition    there    are     extraordina 
jubilees,    which   may    be    appointed   at  a*- 
time  or  on  any  special  occasion,  such  as  ttl 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  pope.     The  ordiMi 
ary  jubil.-e  lusts  from  Chri.-tmas  to   rhri? 
mas.    It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  piUrin 
except  from  Italy,  to  resort  to  Home  too-! 
tain  the    benefits   of    the    jubilee,   for   it 
extended  the  following  year  to  other  countri--- 
Extraordinary  jubilees  do  not  usually  last  i 
the  whole  year;  they  may  extend  to  the  win 
Church  or  only  to  a  particular  country 
district  or  town.     The  usual  conditions  J 
sharing  in  the  indulgences  and  pardons  oi 
jubilee  are:    Fasting  on   three  days  of 
week,  visiting  certain    specified   churches 
certain  number  of    times,  praying  accordi 
to  the  directions  of  the  Pope,  confessing 
a    priest,  and  communicating  at  the    Ma 
Boniface  IX.  granted  the  privilege  of  holdi 
jubilees  to  several  princes  and  monasteri* 
thus  the  monks  of   Canterbury  had  a  jubi 
every  fifty  years,  when  people  flocked  fr 
ail   parts   to  visit   the   tomb   of    Thomas 
Becket.      In    1640   the   Jesuits  celebratec 
solemn    jubilee    at    Rome,  that    being   1 
hundredth  year  from  their  institution. 

Judaists.     [EiuoxiTEs.] 

Judgment,  DAY  OF.— The  Old  Tee- 
ment  is  full  of  declarations  of  coming  ju< 
ments  of  God,  sometimes  executed  by  vir 
of  prerogative  as  King,  sometimes  as  one 
the  works  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Wl 
our  Lord  declared  His  Kingdom  He  sp< 
emphatically  of  this  judgment,  and  connec 
it,  not  with  ideas  of  abstract  justice  and 
tribution,  but  with  His  own  especial  wo 
He  (the  Father)  hath  given  Him  (the  S- 
authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  H< 
the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  evident  that  there  hi 
been  many  rehearsals  of  the  groat  c< 
snmmating  judgment  to  come.  The  langu; 
of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  fall  of  Jerusal 
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i  Matt.  xxiv.  cannot  be  taken  as  other  than 

prediction  of  judgment,  and  the  Book  of 

evelation   so  treats  the  downfall  of  Impe- 

.al   Rome.      And  we   need  none  to  tell    us 

iiat  the  judgment  of  God  upon  sin  is  a  part 
f  the  individual  experience.  But  all  creation 

.  loves  to  "one  far-off  event;  "  "it  is  groaning 
ad  travailing,  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
f  the  sons  of  God."  How  far  the  sublime 
assage  which  closes  the  prophecy  of  Matt. 

«xv.  has  been  realised  by  human  imagination 
•e  cannot  tell.  It  is  one  of  the  hidden  tiling 
f  God.  To  some  writers  that  passage  has 
ppeared  as  "the  Great  Assize,"  the  gathering 
jgethi  -r  in  one  view  all  who  have  ever  lived 
Q  the  face  of  the  earth.  Pictorial  art,  as  in 

••le  great  picture  of  Michel  Angelo,  has 
riven  t<>  realise  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
)mmonest  subjects  of  elaborate  sculpture  on 
ithedral  doors.  But  the  inadequacy  of  any 
ich  attempts  becomes  to  other  interpreters 
l  argument  airain-t  sucli  views,  which  .-e.'in 
>  them,  at  best,  only  parables  of  a  truth  too 
•emendous  for  the  intellect  or  imagination 
)  grasp.  They  maintain  that  the  prophecy  is 
declaration  that,  as  with  individuals  so  with 
hurches  ;md  with  nations,  they  are  all 
itheivd  l.cfure  the  throne  of  the  Judge. 
ot  only  Christians  but  heathens  are  judged 
y  Him  "because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man." 
'o  reali>e  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man 
waited  to  the  throne  of  God,  —  this  is  the 
mndation  of  all  Christian  belief  ami  know- 
;dge.  Those  who  have  so  realised  it  can 
'ait  for  His  second  coming,  and  humbly  and 
,lly  await  the  fulfilment  and  explana- 
on  of  the  profession  that  then  "  He  shall 
idge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  [ESCHATO- 


Judicium  Dei.  —  In  cases  where  it  was 
npossible  to  get  direct  evidence  touching  the 
uilt  or  inn-'cence  of  an  accused  person  it  was 
->mmonly  believed  in  many  countries  that 
^od  Himself  would  reveal  the  truth  of  the 
latter  if  he  was  appealed  to  ;  hence  in  many 
t  the  early  heathen  codes  of  law  there  is  an 
ppoul  to  the  "  judicium  Dei,"  the  judgment 
f  God.  Even  in  Christian  countries  the 
astom  was  retained  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
iry.  The  methods  of  finding  out  the  "  judi- 
tum  Dei  "  were  such  as  follow  :  The  suspected 
erson  would  walk  over  red  hot  ploughshares 
r  burning  coals,  if  innocent,  without  suffer- 
ig  any  harm.  The  Empress  Cunegunde, 
bout  the  year  1010,  is  said  to  have  success- 
illy  pass,  d  through  this  ordeal  and  thus 
stablished  her  innocence.  Another  method 
as  for  the  suspected  person  to  thrust  his  arm 
ito  boiling  water.  Then  there  was  the  cold 
•  ater  ordeal:  a  man  was  bound  hand  and 
">t  and  tin-own  into  the  water;  if  he  floated 
e  was  considered  guilty,  if  he  sank  he  was 
mocent.  The  trial  by  combat,  in  which  the 
mquished  was  considered  guilty,  survived  all 
ie  other  forms  of  finding  out  the  "  judicium 


Dei."  Trials  of  this  sort  were  usually  held 
in  churches  in  the  presence  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  judges,  preceded  by  three  days' 
fasting,  confession,  communion,  and  many 
adjurations  and  ceremonies. 

Judson,  ADONIRAM,  the  first  of  American 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  names  in  missionary  history,  was 
born  in  New  England  in  1788;  died  at  sea, 
April  12th,  1850.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  youth  pro 
fessed  infidelity ;  but  afterwards  returned  to 
(  hiistianity,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  missionary.  He  was  the  first  missionary 
appointed  for  Burmah,  whither  he  was  sent 
by  Felix  Carey.  This  mission  was  the 
re>ult  of  an  appeal  which  had  been  made  in 
1810  by  Judson  and  others  for  support  from 
his  native  country  instead  of  from  Euro 
pean  societies,  and  which  was  answered  by 
the  institution  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  [MISSIONS.]  Judson  and  his 
wife  arrived  after  many  hard-hips  in  Bunnah 
in  ISTJ  with  four  other  missionaries,  but  it 
a  long  time  before  they  succeeded  in 
converting  the  natives,  and  meanwhile  they 
suffered  greatly  from  cholera  and  fevers.  In 
IvJt  Rangoon  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  Burmese  people  suspected  the  mission- 
ai  ies  of  having  plotted  again>t  them;  , Judson 
Wtt  s-  ;/.  d  and  imprUoned  for  many  months, 
and  anxiety  for  his  safety  cans,  d  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1826.  They  had  previously  lost 
both  their  children  from  the  unhealthiness  of 
tlie  climate.  Judson's  labours  had  by  this 
time  met  with  more  success,  and  in  1834  he 
married  a-ain  and  removed  to  Moulmein.  lleie 
he  baptised  hundred-  of  Burmese  converts 
and  transited  the  I'ible  into  the  native  lan 
guage.  In  IS  to  his  wife's  health  completely 
way.  and  they  set  out  for  America;  but 
she  died  on  the  way,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
his  missionary  work,  taking  with  him  his 
third  wife,  and  settled  again  at  Rangoon, 
where  mission  work  was  much  needed.  In 
1849  he  became  so  seriously  ill  that  a  sea- 
voyage  was  prescribed,  and  he  set  sail  for  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  but  died  during  the  voyage. 
His  last  literary  work  was  a  Burmese  dic 
tionary,  which  he  continued  to  work  at  till 
his  death. 

Juggernaut  or  Jaggernant.— A  town 

in  Orissa,  I'.engal,  famous  as  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India. 
Its  temple,  containing  an  idol  of  Vishnu, 
the  Hindoo  god,  is  annually  visited  by 
upwards  of  a  million  pilgrims.  A  legend 
that  this  image  appeared  out  of  the 
water  to  a  certain  Rajah,  and  that  he  was 
told  to  build  it  a  temple  and  worship  it.  The 
present  temple  was  finished  in  1198,  during 
the  time  of  the  famous  Rajah  Anang  Bhim 
1 ».  N  >.  The  name  of  the  temple  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit  word  J'ti/tfumit/ta— i.e.  "The 
Lord  of  the  World."  Another  name  for  the 
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image  is  Krishna.  It  is  a  carved  block  of 
wood,  painted  black,  and  of  a  hideous  coun 
tenance.  Two  other  images  share  the  tempi.- 
— Siva,  white  ;  and  tSudhadra,  yellow.  The 
festival  is  kept  in  March,  and  then  these  idols 
are  dragged  out  in  procession,  each  on  an 
enormous  car  of  great  weight,  Juggernaut's 
being  the  largest  and  heaviest.  The  devotees 
work  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusi 
asm,  and  many  of  them  cast  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  are  crushed  to 
death,  their  selt'-sacritice  being  greeted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd.  Revolting  in 
decency  and  horrible  cruelty  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  this  worship.  There  are 
many  temples  to  this  idol  in  India,  but  the 
atrocities  of  the  worship  are  far  less  than  they 
were,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Europeans. 

Julia,  ST.,  was  a  virgin  martyr  of 
Carthage.  This  town  be  in:;-  taken  in  439 
by  G-enserir,  King  nf  the  Vandals.  Julia  was 
sold  for  a  slave,  and  carried  into  Syria.  The 
merchant  who  bought  her  sold  her  to 
Eusebius,  another  rich  merchant.  Julia 
served  him  faithfully  and  well,  and  spent  all 
the  time  not  employed  in  his  business  in 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
merchant  embarked  with  her  for  Gaul  ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Corsica  he 
went  nn  shore  to  take  part  in  an  idolatrous 
festival.  Julia  refused  to  be  present,  and 
spoke  strongly  against  the  superstitious  cere 
monies.  Felix,  governor  of  the  island,  heard 
of  this,  and  questioned  Eusebius,  who  an 
swered  that  she  was  a  Christian,  but  that  she 
served  him  so  well  that  he  would  not  give  her 
up.  Felix  was  determined  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  so  when  Eusebius  was  sleeping  he 
captured  her,  and  ordered  her  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  Julia  refused,  on  which  the 
governor  ordered  her  hair  to  be  torn  off,  and 
then  she  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet.  The  monks 
of  the  island  of  Gorgon  carried  off  her  body, 
and  put  it  in  a  rich  tomb,  where  it  remained 
till  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards,  re 
moved  it  to  Brescia,  763.  Her  festival  is 
kept  on  May  22nd. 

Julian,  FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS,  surnamed 
"  the  Apostate,"  the-  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius,  half-brother  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  331. 
He  and  his  brother  Gallus  were  saved 
when  the  rest  of  Constantino's  family  were 
massacred  by  Constantino  II.  because  they 
were  considered  too  young  to  be  dangerous. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith 
with  his  brother,  in  the  palace  of  the  Oippa- 
docian  kings,  near  Ca?sarea.  One  of  his 
teachers  was  Mardonius,  a  heathen,  though 
he  professed  Christianity  ;  and  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  350  he  studied  under 
the  grammarian  Nicocles  and  the  historian 
Eubolius,  both  men  of  the  same  type.  When 
he  went  to  Athens  to  study  he  was  attracted 
by  pagan  philosophy,  and  thus  in  his  heart 


he  became  an  apostate,  but  could  not  declare 
the    change    because    his    cousin,    the    Em- 
pei-or,  was  a  zealous  Christian  ,  so  Julian  anc 
Gallus  took    part    in  the    services  and  wer« 
readers.       Gallus    had    married    Constantina 
Constantius's  sister,  who  led  her  husband  01 
to  commit  treason,  and   he   was  put  to  death 
In  355  Julian  married  Helena,  the  Emperor' 
sister,  was  made  C'a-sar,  and  became  Governo 
of  Gaul.     He  soon  showed  that,  in  spite  o 
his  studious  habits,  bo  was  possessed  of  grea 
military   talents.      He    relieved    Gaul   of   it- 
«  nemies,  and  enlarged   the  boundaries  of  th 
Empire.     Constant!  us,  who  was  engaged  in 
le>s  successful  war  again-t  the  IVrsians.  becam 
jealous,  and  ordered  Julian  to  send  him  th 
greater  part   of  the  army.     Julian  was  abou 
to  obey,  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  leave  thei 
favourite     leader,     whom     they    prodaime 
Kmperor.      He  received  the  title   with  gres 
reluctance,  as  it  is  said,  and  wrote  to  ask  th 
Emperor's  sanction.      Constantius  was  ver 
indignant,  and  ordered  Julian  to  lay  aside  hi 
title,    which   the    latter   refused    to  do.     Th 
IVr.M.-in     War     prevented    Coiistantius    froi 
marching  against  his  rival,  who  took  advanl 
age  of  his  absence  by  making  hims.  If  ma-4. 
of  Illyricum.     The  Emperor,  on  hearing  thi 
marched  towards  Europe,  but  died  sudden! 
in  Cilicia,  and  Julian  was  left  in  undisputi 
possession  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  3G 1 .     The 
he  took  off  the  mask,  and  proclaimed  that  1 
was  a  heathen.    His  first  act  was  to  publish  a 
edict  proclaiming  full  liberty  of  conscience:  bi 
he  at  once  began  to  try,  by  all  the  means  in  h 
power,  to  undermine  "the  Christian  faith.  Tl 
churches  were  shut  up,  the  heathen  templi 
reopened,  and  all  the  places  of  honour  we1 
given    by  preference    to    the   heathens, 
religious  persecution  began   in  the  province 
at  which  Julian  looked  on  with  indifferenc 
He  also  wished  to  revive  heathen  liteiatur 
and  himself  led  the  way  by  writing  oratioi 
in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  of  tl 
sun.      He   delighted    in    dissensions   amoi 
the    Christians,    recalled    all    the    h«  -n -ti< 
and  restored  the  Donatists  to  their  places  i 
Africa.     As  a  further  insult  to  the  Church,  1 
patronised  the  Jews,  and  issued  an  edict  f 
the  restoration  of  their  Temple.  But  the  woi 
blow  of  all  that  the  Christians  received  w- 
the  school  law  of  362,  which  ordered  that  ; 
who  desired  to  teach  should  gain  permissit 
from   secular   authorities,  which    was   real 
from  him,  and  thus  Christians  were  prevent" 
from    teaching.      He    erected    large    pub! 
schools,  where  the  young  were  instructed 
the  Pagan  religion  and  customs.    He  intend' 
also  to  build  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  po( 
but  did  not  live  to  carry  out  these  desigr 
In  362  he  went  to  Antioch  to  prepare  him* 
for   a  campaign    against   the    Persians.      1 
sacrificed   to    the    gods,  and    consulted    t 
oracles    of    Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  wl 
promised   him   certain   victory.     He   set  o 
with  an  army  of  about  65,000  men,  cross*  • 
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;he  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  advanced  to 
Otesiphon ;  but  here  the  Persians  came  up 

tind  attacked  him.  Julian  repulsed  the 
jnemy  several  times,  but  at  last  receivt -d  a 
nortal  wound  in  his  side,  June  26th,  363. 

irhere  are  reports  given  of  his  last  hours, 
;hat  on  receiving  the  wound  he  cried  out, 
'Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean."  But 
jribbon  rejects  this,  and  apparently  on  good 
grounds. 

Julian's  works  consist  of  orations,  satin  s, 
Tin  < '"  >•'//•*,  and  Misopogon,  a  satire  against  the 
nhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed 
lim  for  his  neglected  attire  and  austere 

iiabits.       His   accounts   of    his    Gaulish   and 

•jrerman  campaigns  have  been,  unfortunately, 
ost.     There  is  no   doubt  that  he   p< 
nany  good  qualities,  was  a  learned  man,  and 
i  ln-ave  and  wi-e  soldier.     He  wa-  more   at- 

. Cached  to  philosophy  than  to  religion,  and 
rould  more  readily  believe  in  tilings  whieh 
Appealed  to  his  intellect  than  those  which 
ipoke  to  the  heart. 

Julius,  POPE.     [POPES.] 

Junipers. — A  sect  of  Welsh  Methodists. 
~n  the  early  days  of  \VMsh  M- thodism  the 
Il>regulated«ra  vings  of  some  of  their  preachen 

o  excited  their  hearers  that  the  prat-tin-  of 
uinping  or"'  leaping  for  joy"  [Luke  vi.  'J.'J] 
>vas  a  characteristic  feature  of  their  m.-.-t- 
•ngs.  The  more  thoughtful  and  educated  Me- 
•hodists  have  always  discouraged  this  strange 
•iistoiii  ;  lint  it  has  found  a  defender  in  Mr. 
William  Williams,  the  Welsh  poet,  and  has 

LOt     even     y.-t     quite   di.d     (,ut.         The     sert     de- 

ends  ilie  praetiee  on  the  passage  in  St.  Luke, 
piote.l  above,  and  on  2  Samuel  vi.  16— "The 
\in_-  "t'  Israel  danced  and  leaped  before 
he  Lord."  The  custom  has  also  spn  ad  to 
Vmerica,  where  a  somewhat  similar  sect  the 
>hak«  is— were  already  in  existence.  When 
he  people  were  roused  to  a  state  of  unhealthy 
xcitement  they  would  continue  jumping  un- 
ilthey  were  quite  exhausted,  after  the  manner 
f  the  daiieing  1  )t  rvishes. 

Jurien,  PIEKHE,  a  great  controversialist, 
.-as  born  in  1637,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Protest  - 
nt  minister  at  Mer.  He  was  educated  in 
lolland  and  Kim-land  under  the  direction  of 
'H'c. -lebratrd  Rivet  and  I  >u  Moulin,  his  uncles. 
Ie  was  ordained  in  Knuland,  and  then  n- 
urned  to  Mer  to  assist  his  father.  He  next 
•ent  to  Sedan,  where  he  was  Divinity  and 
[ebrew  Professor.  In  1681,  the  University 
-ing  taken  out  of  Protestant  hands,  Jurien 
•ent  to  Rouen,  and  thence  to  Rotterdam, 
'here  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology 
i«- died  in  1713. 

Jurien  wrote  many  works,  which  were  very 

1(>pular  on  account  of  the  profound  learning 

ley  display.     The  chief  are  :— A  Treatise  on 

"  ;  Defence  of  the  Morality  of  the  lie- 

rmed  Church"  (written  in  answer  to  Ar- 
auld's  Morality  Destroyed  by  the  Calvin  i*t  *); 


Preservative  against  Change  in  Religion, 
levelled  against  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
who  had  lately  brought  out  an  Exposition  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  a  work  which  had  been 
the  means  of  converting  many  to  Catholicism. 
Jurien  accused  Bossuet  of  falsehood  and  dis 
honesty  ;  and  Bossuet  answered  by  charging 
his  antagonist  with  Socinianism.  Jurien  also 
wrote  Letters  against  Mai)nbonrg's  History  of 
Calvinism,  The  Last  Efforts  of  Oppressed  Inno- 
.  A  Treatise  on  the  Church,  A  History  of 
t/)eJ<»-x,  A  Ti-i<itt»i-  nn  M>ixti<-ttl  Theology,  and 
A  Commentary  -»i  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he 
predicted  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
in  France  during  the  year  1686.  Jurien  had 
a  warm  controversy  with  Boyle,  Basnage,  and 
Saurin. 

Jurisdiction  [Lat.  jus  diccrc,  "to  ad 
minister  the  law"].  — Jurisdiction  is  exercised 
by  su«'h  as  have  committed  to  them  public 
authority  over  others  for  their  rule  and  go 
vernment.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
divided  into  two  heads  :  [i.]  voluntary — i.e. 
U  in  ordination,  where  men,  by  voluntarily 
taking  Holy  <  >rders.  render  themselves  subject 
l>y  tin  ii  ordination  vows  to  the  constituted 
Kpiscopal  jurisdiction;  and  [ii.]  contcntum*, 
as  in  questions  relating  to  errors  in  doctrine 
or  morals,  where  the  Ei ••  -i>  sia.-tieal  Courts 
have  authority  to  decide  the  matter  and  en- 
t'oie>-  p,  Haiti. -s.  A UM in,  jurisdiction  may  be 
either  ordinary  or  del,  gated.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  Pope  alone  exercises  ordinary 
jurisdiction;  all  other  jurisdiction  is  dele 
gated  by  him  to  hi-hoj  or  other 
officials.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is 
held  that  all  the  bishops  exercise  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  conferred  upon  them  by  Christ 
through  His  Apostles  and  their  successors  at 
consecration.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdic 
tion  is,  however,  limited,  and  regulated  by 
Canons  of  General  Councils  and  by  Ecclesi 
astical  laws.  Thus  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  his  own  diocese.  Owing  to  the 
union  ot  Church  and  State  in  England, 
the  Royal  assent  must  be  obtained  before  a 
1'i-hop  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  officer  oan 
•  \>  i-'-ive  his  jurisdiction.  The  bishop's  juris 
diction  is  often  delegated  in  contentious 
matters  to  an  Eccle>iastical  Court.  The 
jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  sanc 
tioned  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  the 
Kcclesiastical  judge  is,  according  to  the  Con 
stitution,  appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power — e.g.  vicars-general,  officials  principal, 
ehancellors,  etc. 

Justification.— The  exact  signification 
of  the  words  jnxtijii'dtimi  and  jn*1(fi>-il.  which 
occur  repeatedly  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  has 
been  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  bitter  con 
troversy.  That  they  imply  a  state  in  which 
the  sinner,  by  reason  of  the  redemption 
efVectod  by  Christ,  is  become  acceptable  to 
God,  is  not  disputed;  but  two  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  way  in  which  this 
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ac  ;eptableness  is  brought  about.  These  views 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — the  one,  that  God 
accounts  the  sinner  to  be  righteous  because 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him  ; 
the  other,  that  God  makes  the  sinner  righteous 
by  infusing  the  righteousness  of  Christ  into 
him.  "  In  the  former  case,  the  word  "justify  " 
is  used  in  the  forensic  sense  of  "acquit," 
"  pronounce  guiltless  ;  "  and,  although  the 
primary  signification  of  the  Greek  verb  is 
"to  make  righteous,"  yet  it  is  frequently 
found  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
accounting  or  regarding  a  person  as  righteous. 
Thus  in  Luke  x.  29  we  have  :  "  He,  willing 
to  justify  himself" — i.e.  wishing  to  make 
himself  out  righteous;  xvi.  15:  "Ye  are 
they  that  justify  yourselves  before  men  " — i.e. 
present  the  appearance  of  righteous  men ; 
vii.  29  :  "  All  the  people  justified  God  " — i.e. 
acknowledged  God's  justice  ;  xviii.  14  :  "  This 
man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other "  —  i.e.  counted  righteous 
before  God  ;  Matt.  xii.  37  :  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified" — i.e.  acquitted. 
In  all  these  sentences  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance,  or  approbation 
— i.e.  in  a  legal  or  judicial  sense.  And  the 
same  is  to  be  observed  of  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament — e.g.  Deut.  xxv.  1,  1  Kings  viii. 
32,  Prov.  xvii.  15,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  instance  of  its  use  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture  in  the  sense  of  "  making  righteous."  The 
usage  of  the  word  elsewhere  is,  therefore,  re 
garded  as  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  terms 
justification  and  to  justify,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  imply  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  to  the  sinner,  rather  than  the  infusion 
of  righteousness  into  him ;  and  to  this  view 
support  is  said  to  be  given  both  by  detached 
expressions,  and  also  by  the  whole  course  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
epistle.  It  is  stated  [iv.  9]  that  Abraham's 
faith  was  reckoned  for  righteousness  ;  in  iii. 
24-26,  the  remission  of  sins  is  equivalent  to 
the  act  of  justifying  ;  while  in  v.  18  condemna 
tion  and  justification  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  Moreover,  St.  Paul's  argument  is 
that  all  have  sinned — all,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles;  all  are  condemned  by  a  law,  the 
Jews  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Gentiles  by  the 
law  of  nature  under  which  they  lived.  All, 
without  exception,  need  release  from  this  con 
demnation.  This  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
works  of  a  law,  whether  of  Moses  or  of 
nature,  because  it  is  through  law  that  the 
condemnation  has  passed  upon  all  men.  God 
has  revealed  the  remedy.  It  is  the  righteous 
ness  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  them  that  believe — that  is  to  say, 
justification.  And  justification  being  thus 
contrasted  with  condemnation,  must  mean 
pardon  for  sins  committed  and  deliverance 
from  condemnation  incurred ;  such  pardon 
and  deliverance  are  implied  in  imputed 
righteousness,  but  not  in  infused  or  imparted 


righteousness.  St.  Paul's  teaching  therefore 
appears  to  be  that  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  is  effected  by  the  imputing  to  him  the 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

A    further     controversy    with    regard    to 
justification,  disputes  whether  the  instrument 
by    which    man    receives    justification     from 
God   is   faith  alone,  or  faith  in  conjunction 
with  the  Christian  graces  of  charity.     It  is  to 
be  observed  that  St.  Paul's  argument  in  the 
epistle    to   the   Romans   is   directed    against 
the  doctrine  that  justification  could  bo  claimed 
by  merit,  through   obedience  to    the   Mosaic 
law.     This  leads  him  to  the  precise  statement, 
"We  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
apart  from    the  works  of  the  law "   [iii.  28, 
Rev.   Vers.]  ;    but  the  same   Apostle   in   his 
epistle  to   Titus,    iii.   8,    in  close  connection 
with   the   words  "justified   by    His    grace," 
writes,  "  Faithful  is  tbe  saying,  and  concern- 
ing  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con 
fidently,  to  the   end  that   they  which   have 
believed   God   may    lie    careful   to    maintain 
good  works."     It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  con 
cerned  to  separate  works  from   faith,  except 
where   any    rA/i///.s    of    merit    and    worth   are 
founded     upon    them.       The    distinction    if* 
drawn  plainlj-  by  Hooker,  Book  v..  Appendix. 
p.    553:     "To    the    imputation    of    ChristV 
death  for  the  remission  of  HUS  we  teach  faith 
alone  to  be  necessary,  whereby  it  is  not  oui 
meaning  to  separate  thereby  faith  from  an} 
other  quality  or  duty  which' God  requireth  t< 
be   matched    therewith,   but    from    faith   t< 
seclude,    in   justification,   the    fellowship    o: 
worth  through   precedent    works.     Nor   dotl 
any  faith  justify,  but  that  wherewith  therein 
joined  both  hope  and  love.      Yet  justified  w« 
are  by  faith  alone,  because  there  is  no  mar 
whose  works  in  whole  or  in  particular  car 
make  him  righteous  in  God's  sight."     An< 
the  homily  on  salvation,    Part   I.,    puts  th» 
matter  thus  :    "  Faith  doth   not  shut  out  re 
pentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  o 
God,  to   be   joined  with  faith  in  every  mai 
that   is  justified ;  but  it   shutteth  them   ou 
from  the  office  of  justifying.''     Having  rcgan 
on  the  one  hand  to  St.  Paul's  words — liom 
iii.  24,  "  Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace ; : 
ch.  iii.  28,  "  Justified  by  faith  apart  from  th 
works  of  the  law;"  ch.  v.   1,  "Justified  b' 
faith  ;  "  ch.  v.  9,  "  Justified  by  His  blood  ;  ' 
and  Gal.  ii.  16,  "Justified  by' faith  in  Chrisi 
and  not  through  the  works  of  the  law  ;  "  anc 
on  the  other  hand,  to  his  positive  assertion- 
1  Cor.  xiii.  2 — that  faith  is  worthless  unles 
conjoined  with  love,  it  is  concluded  that  th 
instrument  of  justification  is  faith  alone,  bu 
such  faith  only  as  is  productive  of  good  works 
or,   at   least,   is   capable   of   producing   thei 
where  the  opportunity  is  given.     Regardin 
justification  then  as  the  imputation  of  Christ' 
righteousness  to  the  sinner,  and  faith  as  th 
instrument    by    which    the    sinner    receive 
justification,  it  is  concluded  further  that  justi 
fication  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  that  it 
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meritorious  cause  is  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ — "  Who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
igain  for  our  justification."  Man  is  put  in 
possession  of  this  free  gift  through  the  opera  - 
iion  of -the  Holy  Spirit  [1  Cor.  vi.  11],  who  is 
chus  the  efficient  cause  of  justification.  The 
Church  holds  that  the  channels  of  the  convey- 
ince  of  this  gift  are  those  of  the  ministry  of 
;he  Word  and  Sacraments,  especially  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  [see  Rom.  vi.  4-8] — 
'  \Ve  were  buried  therefore  with  Him  through 
oaptism  into  death.  .  .  .  He  that  hath  died 
s  justified  from  sin  ;  "  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  "  But  ye 
.vere  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye 
vere  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Jhrist,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  ;  "  Titus 
ii.  5-7,  etc.  ;  and  faith  is  the  internal  instru- 
nent  by  which  man  becomes  the  "recipient  of 
rod's  bounty."  While,  however,  we  dis- 
inguish  between  "  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
•ight.  ousness  " — i.e.  justification — and  "the 
nfusion  of  His  righteousness" — i.e.,  sancti- 
ication — such  a  phrase  as  "justification  of 
iff"  [Horn.  v.  18]  makes  it  plain  that, 
vhile  justification  and  sanctification  are  dis- 
inct,  they  are  not  separate  ;  the  making 
ighteous  follows  on  the  accounting  righteous; 
vhere  justification  is  accepted,  then-  sancti- 
ication  will  follow.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
dd,  aftrr  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
ubjeet,  that  there  is  no  opposition  between 
rtt.  Paul's  language  about  justification  "by 
;iith  apart  from  the  works  of  the  Law,"  and 
hat  used  by  St.  James,  who  writo  that  "  by 
vorks  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  only  by 
aith."  The  two  Apostles  treat  the  subject 
rom  different  points  of  view,  and  the  «/•», /•/•.< 
poken  of.  by  the  latter  are  not  the  works  of 
he  Law,  but  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  a 
ively  faith.  Both  would  hold  that  faith,  to 
•e  justifying  faith,  must  be,  not  dead,  but 
iving  and.  productive. 

Justin. — A  Father  who  lived  in  the  second 
ontury,  commonly  known  as  Justin  Martyr. 
Ie  was  born  at  Sichem  (Neapolis),  in  Samaria, 
robably  of  Gentile  parents.  In  early  life  he 
xainined  in  turn  the  principles  of  each  of  the 
hief  schools  of  philosophy,  but  found  them  all 
nsatisfaetory.  The  Stoic  could  tell  him  no- 
hing  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  Peri- 
atetir  preceptor  was  too  eager  to  fix  the 
rice  of  his  instructions,  the  Pythagorean 
•quired  previous  acquaintance  with  music, 
cometry,  and  astronomy.  The  Platonic  was, 
w  a  time,  more  successful  in  satisfying  his 
raving  mind ;  but,  one  day,  while  he  was 
•alking  on  the  seashore,  absorbed  in  medi- 
ition,  he  met  an  aged  man,  who  directed 
im  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Books,  some 
t'  which  were  more  ancient  than  the  writings 
f  any  philosopher,  advising  him  at  the  same 
'me  to  pray  that  the  gates  of  light  might  be 
pened  to  him.  Justin  did  so,  and  found  that 
le  only  sure  philosophy  was  contained  in  the 
>ivino  Scriptures. 
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Justin  was  the  author  of  several  works. 
Besides  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew,  from 
which  the  above  account  of  his  early  life  is 
obtained,  his  most  notable  writings  are  his 
two  Apologies.  In  the  first  apology,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  [about  A.D. 
140],  he  gives  an  account  of  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  charges  against  its  followers,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  integrity  of  their  life. 
It  was  probably  this  appeal  which  induced 
the  Emperor  to  issue  an  edict  commanding 
that  Christians  should  not  be  disturbed,  and 
that  informers  against  them  should  be  pun 
ished.  In  the  second  apology,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of 
Pius,  Justin  complains  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  He  states  that  the  immediate 
occasion  for  the  apology  was  the  fact  that  two 
Christians,  Ptolemy  and  Lucius,  had  lately 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Prefect  Urbicius,  not 
for  any  specific  crime,  but  merely  for  bear- 
in  ir  th<  name  of  Christian.  Justin  himself 
OXpecta  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
through  one  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  who,  though 
totally  ignorant  of  their  character,  accu><  s 
the  Christians  of  atheism  and  impiety. 

Justin's  anticipation  of  death  was  soon 
realised,  and  he  earned  his  surname  of 
"Martyr"  about  A.D.  103. 

Amongst  his  other  works  are  a  Treatise 
<i<i<nn*f  Heretics,  now  lost,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Monarchy  of  God,  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Several  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  are  usually  considered  spurious,  e.g.  An 
Exposition  of  the  I-'ait/t,  Questions  to  the  Gen- 
tdi-x,  and  Answers  to  Questions  to  the  Orthodox. 

Justinian  I.,  called  "the  Great,"  a  famous 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  [b.  483,  Emp. 
•~>_7,  ,/.  .j(i7],  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Persians,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  and  for 
reconquering  Italy  to  the  Empire.  The 
great  glory  of  Justinian  reposes  on  the  legis 
lative  works  undertaken  in  his  reign.  He 
commissioned  ten  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Empire  to  collect  and  abridge  the  different 
codes  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  no  less  than  four  pub 
lications  came  forth  : — 

1st.  The  Code  [528],  a  collection  of  imperial 
institutions,  in  twelve  books. 

•Jnd.  7 /if  hisdtitle*  [533],  which  reduced 
the  whole  system  of  Roman  law  to  elementary 
principles,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

3rd.  The  Pandects,  or  Digest  [533],  a  com 
pilation  in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian, 
Theodosian,  and  Hermogcnian  codes,  besides 
two  thousand  treatises  on  jurisprudence. 

4th.  The  Novels,  or  Authentics  [541],  a 
collection  of  recent  laws  issued  by  Justinian. 

Justinian  built  a  great  number  of  churches, 
above  all  that  of  St.  Sophia,  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  architecture. 

Justus,  a  Roman  monk,  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  succeeded  Mellitus 
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in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  [624-627]. 
He  made  Paulinus  Bishop  of  the  Northum 
brians,  who  converted  King  Edwin  and  many 
of  his  subjects,  and  afterwards  had  the  See  of 
York. 

Juxon,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b.  1582,  d.  1663],  was  born  tit 
Chichester,  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  President  in 
1621.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  Charles  I.  made  him  Dean  of 
"Worcester,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  in  1633 
Bishop  of  London  ;  and  finally,  in  1635,  Lord 
Treasurer,  which  station  he  filled  to  the 
general  content.  He  was  selected  by  the 
King  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold  and  ad 
minister  the  sacrament  to  him,  and  to  him 
Charles  uttered  the  mysterious  word,  "  L'e- 
member."  In  1660  Charles  II.  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1663, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  College,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor,  as  he 
was  also  to  St.  Paul's  and  Lambeth  Pulaiv. 
He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  piety, 
and  sweetness  of  temper. 


Kaaba.     [MAHOMETANISM.] 

Kant,  EMMANUEL  [b.  1724,  d.  1804].— 
This  great  philosopher  and  metaphysician  may 
be  called  the  father  of  modern  German  theo 
logy.  Germany  has  always  been  a  home  of 
deep  thought  and  inquiry.  Even  in  mediaeval 
times  it  produced  the  great  mystics,  such  as 
Tauler.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  begat 
the  Reformation,  and  out  of  the  same  source, 
namely,  profound  meditation  upon  things 
visible  and  invisible,  not  as  seen  through  the 
media  of  the  Church  or  of  evidences,  but 
through  converse  of  the  personal  soul  with 
God.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  obnoxious, 
as  resting  its  claims  on  tradition ;  the  seven 
teenth  century  Deism  of  England  and 
France,  as  resting  upon  apologetic  evidences. 
So  far  from  Germany  rejecting  either  on 
religious  grounds,  it  was  because  each  pro 
fessed  a  religious  object  that  it  was  accepted 
at  all.  When  the  claims  of  each  were 
pronounced  insufficient,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  find  a  new  ground  for  faith,  namely,  the 
internal  reason.  Scripture  was  to  'be  accepted 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  harmony  with 
that,  not  that  it  came  with  external  proofs 
in  its  hands.  This  is  the  origin  of  what  is 
known  to  us  as  German  Rationalism. 

Kant  was  born  and  educated  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  1770  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  his  University.  He  was 
so  attached  to  his  native  place  that  he  hardly 
ever  left  it  all  his  long  life,  and  never  to  go 
any  distance.  He  never  married  It  was 


not  until  he  was  fifty-seven  years  old  that  he 
published  the  great  work  which  formed  the 
basis    of   his    philosophy,    Kritik   der   Reinen 
I'crtiuuft  ["  Critique  of  the   Pure  Reason  "]. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  splendid  lecturer, 
illustrating  from  travels,  novels,  all  kinds  of 
literature,  with  wonderful  profusion,  and  pos 
sessed  of  such  humour  that  he  would  keep  a 
whole  table  in  a  roar,  while  he  preserved  his 
own  gravity  unshaken.  But  no  sign  of  humour 
or  lightness  appears  in  his  book.     He  writes 
with  deep  gravity,  as  though  cognisant  of  the 
serious  interest  of  his  subject.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  kind  of  conspectus  of  this  great 
work  here.   Kant's  philosophy  was  opposed  to 
that  of  Hume  on  one  side  and  to  the  later  views 
of  Paley  on  the  other.     We  will  quote  F.  D. 
Maurice's  admirable  summary  : — "  All  three 
start  from  the  moral  ground.  All  three  regard 
speculation,   philosophical  or   theological,  a> 
important  only  for  moral  ends.     Hume  lays 
his  ethical  groundwork  in  an  easy  happiness 
mainly  social,  but  which  permits  the  amuse 
ment  of  a  free  exercise  of  thought  to  those 
who  like  that  amusement.     To  remove  im 
pediments   from    this    happiness    he   devote* 
himself  to   abstruse  philosophy;    he    sweep 
away  the  doctrine  of  causality,  the  belief  IE 
miracles,  supernatural  fears  and  hopes  gener 
ally.     Paley  lays  his  ethical  groundwork  alsc 
in  happiness,  but  not   exactly  in   easy  socia 
happiness.     The  world  must  be  kept  in  order 
The  polity  of  nations  must  be  upheld.     Th>>i< 
must  be  a  motive   violent   enough  to  hindei 
men  from  doing  mischief.     The  Will  of  God 
which  Hume  had  thrown  aside,  is  necessarj 
for  these  purposes.     Such  a  Will  must  some 
how  be  proved   (miracles   Paley   thinks   th( 
only  sufficient  proof)   to  have  given  laws  t( 
man,  and  to  have  confirmed  those  laws  wit! 
sanctions  of  fear  and  hope.    Such  a  Will  mus 
somehow  be  proved  (Paley  thinks  the  adapta 
tions  of  works  to  different  ends  a  suffit -ien 
proof)  to  have  designed  our  world.      Kant  i: 
no  fine  gentleman.     He  has  no  special  voca 
tion  as  the  protector  of  drawing-rooms  fron 
reproaches  of  conscience  or  fears  of  the  future 
Neither  does  he  perceive  that  it  is  his  functioi 
to  provide  the  policeman  with  those  reproache: 
and  fears  to  assist  him  in  his  work.     But  ht 
has    a   strong    conviction  that    there    is  fti 
authority  over  him,  which  does  not  suspen( 
his  liberty,  but  without  obedience  to  whicl 
he  cannot  enjoy  his  liberty.     The  existend 
of  this  law  for  himself  and  for  his  kind— fo: 
himself   as   one  of  a   kind — makes   morality 
possible  and  real  for  him.     He  devotes  him 
self  to  abstract  philosophy  like  Hume,  als< 
with  a  moral  end  always  before  him.      Bu 
the  results  are  different,"  as  the  starting  pom 
was  different.     He  accepts  all  Hume's  positiv 
statements  so  far  as  they  assert  the  dignity  o 
experience,  so  far  as  they  make  that  the  ke; 
to  knowledge.      He  accepts  Hume's  negativ 
statements  so  far  as  they  show  the  baseless 
ness  of  attempts  to  draw  principles  out  o . 
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3xperience,  which  are  not  in  it.  He  says  more 
:han  had  ever  been  said  before  of  the  limita- 
ion  of  the  human  intellect.  He  says  more 
;han  had  ever  been  said  before  of  the  help- 
essness  of  mere  speculation.  But  all  this 
searching  criticism,  all  this  denial  lead  us  at 
ast  to  the  conclusion,  adopted  without  a 
dngle  theological  prejudice,  arrived  at  by 
•asting  all  such  prejudices  aside,  that  there 
ire  eternal  grounds  of  morality,  that  they 
lave  their  basis  in  an  Kternul  Being,  that 
lonformity  with  them  is  the  condition  of 
nan's  eternal  blessedness." 

The  rationalising  arguments  for  the  being 
!-f  a  God  which  had  been  adduced  by  the 
Oeists,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  Paley's 
tatural  theology,  being  rejected  by  Kant,  he 
mt  forth  another,  namely,  the  needs  of  our 
loral  nature.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
rithiii  us  necessitates  our  freedom.  Con- 
cience  says  you  ought,  therefore  you  can. 
Nevertheless,  reason  tells  us  we  are  not  free. 
low  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solved — the  voice 
nK.'irnee  against  the  testimony  of  fact? 
t  can  only  be  solved  by  the  conclusion  that 
he  voice  of  conscience  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
uture,  that  we  have  instincts  which  cannot 
e  satisfied  with  temporal  ends.  Then  ton 
nere  must  be  a  life  beyond  this,  and  a  law  in 
'hose  light  the  soul  shall  find  its  peric.  t 
reedom.  This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
•ame  Transcendentalism  has  been  given.  It 
as  taken  up  and  put  into  English  methods  of 
•lought  by  Coleridge, -and  is  the  basis  of  a 
reat  living  school  of  English  divines.  Upon 
iis  basis  Kant  proceeded  to  construct  his 
leory  of  Christianity.  But  setting  aside  all 
xternal  authority,  as  he  did,  his  reconstruc- 
<m  was  simply  an  adaptation  to  his  precon- 

i\  il  ideas,  executed  by  cutting  away 
hatter  objective  facts  stood  in  its  way. 
'he  historical  Christ  might  be  true,  but  \\a> 
ot  a  necessity ;  the  ideal  Christ  sufficed,  as 
^presenting  the  necessary  truth.  "  It  would 
3  unjust,"  says  Dr.  Matheson  in  his  ex- 
illent  handbook  to  the  study  of  German 
leology,  "  to  deny  that  the  Kantian  philo- 
>phy  has  great  and  lasting  merits,  and  has 
•ft  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all.  ...  It 
as  indirectly  borne  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
:]  Christianity,  for  it  has  shown  that  the  ideas 
:  Christianity  are  eternal  ideas,  that  the 
istorical  framework  is  the  expression  and 
nbodiment  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the 
uman  heart." 

Karaites. — A  Jewish  sect  which  adheres 

osely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
•jecting  the  Rabbinical  interpretations  and 
ie  CAUBALA  [q.v.].  The  Talmud  appearing 
i.  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
ore  sensible  among  the  Jews  were  disgusted 
the  ridiculous  fabli  s  with  which  it  abounded, 
bout  7oO  A  nan,  a  Babylonish  Jew,  declared 
)enly  for  the  written  word  of  God  alone, 
iclusive  of  all  tradition;  he  accepted  only 


the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible  which  are 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  This  declaration  pro 
duced  a  schism ;  those  who  upheld  the  Tal 
mud,  being  almost  all  Kabbis,  were  called 
Kabbinists,  and  those  who  rejected  traditions 
were  called  Karaites  or  Scripturists,  from  the 
Babylonish  word  Ararat,  scripture.  The  Ka 
raites  have  never  been  very  numerous. 

Kay,  WILLIAM,  D.D.  [b.  1821,  d.  1885].— A 
learnea  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  at 
Knaresborough,  educated  at  Giggleswick 
Grammar  School,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  became  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  but 
resigned  for  his  health's  sake  in  1866,  and 
took  the  country  living  of  Great  Leigh,  Essex. 
He  was  one  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  unre 
mitting  in  Biblical  study.  He  wrote  the 
commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  Speaker's  Com 
mentary,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  trans 
lation  of  the  Psalms  with  Commentary,  and 
of  Crisis  Hi</>f<  II/KUKI,  a  clever  exposure  of  the 
shallowness of  tin-  hirn-phantsof  the  "  Newer 
Criticism"  in  their  treatment  of  the  Penta 
teuch. 

Kaye,  JOHN,  D.D.  [*.  1783,  d.  1853], 
Bishop,  first  of  Bristol  then  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  learned  man,  brinii  head  of  the  classical  tripos 
in  1804,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
1816.  His  writings  \\( •!••:— Ecclesiastical  ~JI  is- 
(<»•;/  Illnxt  ratal  from  tin  \\'nt\n<j* of  Tcrtidlian  ; 
Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Justin  Martyr  :  Smut'  Account  of  the  Writings 
and  Opinions  of  Clonmt  of  Alexandria;  'Ihe 
Cxioicil  of  Nictea  ;  External  Government  and 
plmt  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Three 
<'>  ,<tu rn  .s ;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  and 
Char  (/i  .v. 

Keach,  BENJAMIN  [b.  1640,  d.  1704],  was 
a  member  of  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  and  for  thirty-six  years  minister  at 
Horselydown,  Southwark.  He  wrote  Tropo- 
logia,  Travels  of  True  Godliness,  Progress  of 
Sin,  A  Golden  Mine  Opened,  Gospel  Mysteries 
Unveiled,  and  War  icith  the  Invil. 

Keble,  JOHN,  the  most  popular  of  Eng 
lish  sacred  poets,  bom  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  April  25th,  1792  ;  died  at 
Bournemouth,  March  29th,  1866.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  for  fifty-two 
years  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyn's,  Gloucester 
shire,  and  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Maule,  vicar  of  Ringwood,  Hants.  He  re 
ceived  his  early  education  at  home  from  his 
father,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  gained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  first-class  both  in  mathe 
matics  and  classics  in  1810,  being  then  only 
just  eighteen.  Soon  after,  h«  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  in 
1813.  During  his  college  course,  Dr.  Arnold 
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was  his  contemporary  and  friend.  In  1813 
Keble  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay  on  Translation*  from  the  Dead 
Languages,  and  for  a  Latin  essay  on  A  Com 
parison  of  Xenophon  and  Julius  Ccesar.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Jackson,  of 
Oxford,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1815,  and  took 
priest's  Orders  a  year  later.  He  became  a 
Tutor  of  his  College,  and  in  1814  and  1821  was 
Public  Examiner  in  the  University.  In  1823 
he  gave  up  his  Tutorship  and  resided  with  his 
father  at  Fairford,  taking  a  few  pupils,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Ox 
ford,  and  he  held  the  curacies  of  East  Leach 
and  Burthorpe,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood.  In  1825  he  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Hursley,  Hampshire,  but  after  a  short  time 
he  relinquished  it  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  youngest  sister,  and  returned  to  his 
father  and  only  surviving  sister  at  Fairford. 
Here  he  remained  till  1835.  In  1827  he 
published  The  Christian  Year,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  friends,  with  whom  parts 
of  it  had  already  existed  in  albums,  etc. 
It  appeared  anonymously,  and  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  religious  feeling  in  Knir- 
land  than  any  other  book  of  poems.  Its  motto 
was:  "In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength,"  and  its  object,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  to  promote  "  a  sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion ;  and 
it  is  the  happiness  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  to  possess  in  her  authorised  formularies 
an  ample  and  secure  provision  for  both."  His 
object,  he  says,  will  be  attained  "  if  any  per 
son  find  assistance  in  bringing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire  unison 
with  those  recommended  and  exemplified  in 
the  Prayer  Book."  The  book  has  been  criti 
cised  for  some  obscurity  of  diction,  but  its 
spiritual  fervour  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
late  Principal  Shairp  says  "  Some  of  the  poems 
are  faultless  of  their  kind,  flowing  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  dic 
tion,  harmonious  in  their  pensive  melody. "  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  preparing  The  Chris 
tian  Year,  Keble  was  also  busy  with  his  edition  of 
Hooker,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  him. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
Keble  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Uni 
versity  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Oxford  Movement.  On  Sunday, 
July  14th,  1833,  he  preached  the  assize  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  National  Apostasy  ;  and  Dr.  Newman 
says  of  it,  "  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept 
the  day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  move 
ment  of  1833."  Immediately  afterwards  ap 
peared  the  first  of  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,  of 
which  Keble  himself  wrote  eii>-ht.  From  1831 
to  1842  he  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
in  succession  to  Dean  Milman.  In  1835  he 
lost  his  father,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
married  Miss  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  a  clergy 
man  of  a  neighbouring  parish  to  Fairford.  In 
this  year  also  he  was  presented  by  his  old  pupil, 


Sir  William  Heathcote,  to  the  vicaragr  of 
Hursley  -with  -  Otterbourne-aud  -  Amptlield, 
near  Winchester.  The  profits  of  The  Chris 
tian  Year  enabled  him  to  rebuild,  in  a  costly 
manner,  the  church  of  Hursley,  and  although 
the  living  was  only  £400  a  year  during  Mr. 
Krl  >le's  incumbency,  Otterbourne  church  was 
rebuilt,  and  chapels  provided  for  the  two 
hamlets  of  Ampth'eld  and  Pitt.  He  was  not 
eloquent  as  a  preacher,  but  very  earnest,  and 
he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  attracting  both 
young  and  old.  He  was  buried  in  Hursley 
churchyard  April  6th,  1866.  He  left  no 
children.  His  friends  and  admirers  have 
perpetuated  his  memory  by  the  magnificent 
Ki-ble  College  at  Oxford,  where  education 
may  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  whun 
care  has  been  taken  that  the  religious  inllu- 
ence  shall  be  very  definite. 

Besides  the  Christ  tan  Year,  which  has  gone- 
through  moiv  than  a  hundred  editions,  KebU 
was  the  author  of  Lyra  Innocent  ium,  and,  ii 
conjunction  with  Newman,  Froude,  anc 
others,  of  the  Lyra  Apostolica.  In  additior 
to  his  Oxford  lectures  on  poetry,  published  ii 
Latin  [2  vols.,  18-14],  he  was  also  the  author 
of  pamphlets  On  the  Adtnixxion  to  Oxford  o, 
liixx.ntrrn  [l,Hf)4]  ;  On  I'fuf.nf  D«ilui<j  wit/ 
Jltt triinonv  ;  On  Eucharistic  Adoration,  etc.  ;  o 
A  I. 'iff  nf  Jiix/m/i  U'ikon  ;  of  some  volumes  o 
sermons,  published  partly  in  his  lifetime 
partly  posthumously,  and  of  Occasional  Paper 
and  liiTit-icn. 

Keim,  CAUL  THEODOR  [b.  1825,  d.  1878] 
a  German  theologian  and  historical  writer 
was  born  at  Stuttgart,  and  educated  a 
Tubingen,  under  Baur.  He  first  came  int 
note  as  an  earnest  and  sympathetic  preachei 
and  his  published  sermons,  Fnoidh/  H'ords  t 
.)///  Congregation  [Stuttgart,  1862],  deliver* 
at  Esslingen,  of  which  he  became  Pastor  i 
1856,  show  that  this  character  was  we! 
deserved.  He  then  gave  himself  to  the  stud 
of  history,  and  published  some  works  on  th 
history  of  the  Reformation.  From  1860  t 
1873  he  held  the  Chair  of  Historical  Pro! 
at  the  University  of  Zurich;  but  ill-healt 
caused  him  to  resign  this  post.  Here  h* 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  important  stud 
of  his  life,  that  of  the  beginnings  of  Christ 
ianity.  First  came  his  inaugural  Lrtun 
The  Human  Development  of  Jcsns,  and  th: 
was  followed  by  other  essays ;  but  the  greater 
of  his  works  was  the  History  of  Jesus  i 
Nazareth  in  its  Connection  u'ith  the  Life  of  H 
Nation,  of  which  an  English  translation  w£ 
published  in  8  vols.,  1873-82.  Though,  i 
will  presently  be  seen,  the  line  taken  b 
him  is  a  rationalistic  one,  the  book  is  ver 
valuable.  He  spared  himself  no  pains  1 
realise  fully  the  settings  and  surroundings  < 
the  Sa viour'  s  life,  and  to  show  us  the  r< 
ligious  and  social  condition  of  the  world  J 
the  time  of  His  coming,  the  strength  an 
weakness  of  Orientalism  and  of  Pagankn 
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nd  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  between 
ud  Christianity.  Consequently,  his- 
orical  inquirers  will  continue  to  draw  upon 
he  stores  of  information  he  has  bequeathed 
hem.  Keim  had  largely  drunk  in  the  spirit 
f  Baur,  and  minimises  as  much  as  he  can 
he  miraculous  part  of  the  sacred  history. 
iut  he  does  so  with  candour,  confessing  the 
iniculties,  if  not  impossibility,  of  denying 
he  facts  as  stated.  Unlike  Kenan,  he  declines 
3  receive  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  in  any  part 
vmiine,  but,  also  unlike  him,  he  rises  to  a 
iiu*  higher  and  nobler  appreciation  of  the 
'erson  of  our  Lord.  He  calls  Him  "the  Sin- 
388  One,"  and  "  the  Son  of  God."  His  treat- 
lent  of  the  Resurrection,  which  all  admit  to 
'•e  the  cardinal  question  of  the  Gospels,  in 
.art  resembles  the  method  of  Strauss,  but  is 
lore  reverent  and  also  more  candid.  \\V 
iay  call  his  view  a  modification  of  the 
•Vision  Theory."  He  questions  the  his- 
>ricul  truth  of  the  Appearances  at  Jerusalem, 
hich  are  for  the  most  part  recorded  in  St. 
uhn.  and  carries  the  whole  subject  away 
ito  Calilee.  There,  where  the  life  of  Jesus 
ail  IM  en  mostly  spent,  was,  he  considers,  the 
at  ura  J  soil  for  visions,  and  there,  as  he  holds, 
tually  took  place.  Faith,  given  by 
iod  Himself,  came  to  the  Apostles  and  "  gave 
hem  the  assurance  that  Jesus,  whatever 
light  be  the  manner  in  which  He  went  away 
rom  the  earth,  had  taken  His  course  to  the 
igher  world  of  God  and  of  spirits,  in  order 
}  bless  the  region  beyond  the  grave  .  .  . 
>nd  to  give  the  conviction  that  it  was  He, 
nd  no  other,  who,  as  one  that  died  yet  lives. 
ir:iin  revealed  Himself  to  His  brethren"  [iii. 
01].  Keim  goes  further,  and  treats  this 
ision  not  as  a  mere  subjective  impression, 
it  as  an  objective  reality,  not  depending  on 
he  condition  of  the  witnesses,  but  on  the  will 
f  the  Revealer. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  Rationalism  is 
f  an  infinitely  higher  character  than  that 
/hich  treats  the  event  as  the  mere  creation 
f  a  set  of  fanatics.  It  is  at  least  the  off 
print:  «»f  sincerity,  and  of  reverent  admiration 
•  >r  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 
iut  it  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  mankind. 
)n  the  one  hand  it  ignores  the  Church  and  her 
lanifold  witness,  on  the  other  it  displeases 
nbi.'lievers,  by  accepting  the  faith  that  Jesus 
J  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Keith,  ALEXANDER,  a  writer  on  Pro- 
liecY,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1791. 
le  became  minister  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Kincar- 
im  shire,  in  1816,  and  in  1839,  together  with 
iher  Scotch  divines,  went  to  Palestine  to 
scert.-iin  the  state  of  the  Jews  before  begin 
ning  a  mission  among  them.  At  the  general 
iiruption  in  the  Scotch  Church  in  1843 
SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF]  Keith  helped  to 
ound  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  died 
i  Buxton  in  1880. 

Keith's  principal  works  were  Evidences  of 


the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  derived 
from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ;  The 
Signs  of  the  Times,  which  was  an  account  of 
the  prophecies  in  Daniel  and  Revelation ; 
The  Harmony  of  Prophecy,  reply  to  Eliot's 
Horee  Apocalyptica  and  to  Stanley's  remarks 
on  prophecy  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Keithians.  —  A  sect  which  separated 
from  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1691 ;  they  were  named  after  their  leader, 
George  Keith,  a  Scotchman.  In  the  year 
1700  Keith  left  the  sect,  and  took  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained  as 
a  missionary.  About  two  hundred  members 
of  the  sect  followed  their  leader  and  joined 
the  Church  of  P^ngland  ;  others  became  Bapt 
ists,  and  from  the  fact  of  their  retaining  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Quakers  were  called 
Quaker- Baptists;  the  remainder  returned  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Quakers.  George  Keith 
settled  eventually  in  England,  and  be 
came  rector  of  Edburton,  in  Sussex  ;  he  died 
in  1714. 

Kelly,  THOMAS  [b.  1769,  d.  1855].— A 
hymn-NvrittT  of  eonsiilt-raMe  exc.-llence.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  but  chose  the 
ministry  as  his  profession,  and  was  ordained 
in  the  established  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  however,  disliking  his 
t'l-rvency  and  enthusiasm,  inhibited  him,  and 
he  became  a  Congregationalist.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  means,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  religious  views,  building 
several  chapels.  His  hymns  were  published 
in  1804,  the  best  known  being  "  We  sing  the 
praise  of  Him  who  died." 

Kempis,  THOMAS  HEMERCKER,  the  sup- 

'1  author  of  i/<-  hiittddone  Chrisli,  was 
born  about  1380,  at  Kempen,  near  Cologne, 
\vhere  his  father  was  a  labouring  man  and 
his  mother  a  village  schoolmistress.  He  was 
sent  to  a  religious  community  at  Deventer, 
(ailed  "the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,"  win  n 
he  studied  grammar  and  plain  chant,  and 
afterwards  entered  as  novice  among  the  R<mi 
lar  Canons  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle, 
where  his  brother  was  prior.  He  received 
priest's  Orders  in  1413,  and  became  sub-pi  i<  i 
in  1429.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist,  and 
transcribed  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  seveial 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  then  began  copying 
some  pious  and  ascetic  treatises,  among  which, 
according  to  some,  was  the  Imitatio  Christi, 
which  gave  rise,  say  they,  to  the  erroneous 
idea  that  he  was  the  author.  He  died  in  1471. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  critics  ha  vi 
sa  ti -tied  themselves  that  he  was  really  the 
author  of  the  book.  [GERSON,  JOHN.] 

Ken,  THOMAS,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
born  at  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
July,  1637,  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Furni- 
val's  Inn.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  Col 
lege  in  1651,  and  thence  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1G57.  In  1666  Ken  was  elected  a 
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Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Bishop  Morley,  who  made  him 
his  Domestic  Chaplain  and  Rector  of  Brigh- 
stone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  living  he 
held  till  1670.     He  also  held  for  a  short  time 
the  rectory   of  Woodhay.     In    1669  Morley 
made  him  Prebendary  of  Winchester  Cathe 
dral,  and  after  giving  up  the  rectory  of  Brigh- 
stone,  Ken  undertook  the  charge  of  St.  John's 
Church,  near  Winchester,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  his  chaplaincy.     At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  composing  a  Manual  of  Prayers 
for   Winchester  Scholars.     In  1679,  Ken,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  King's   Chaplains,  was 
sent  to  the   Hague  as  Chaplain  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Orange,  with  whom  he   became  a 
great  favourite,  though  he  was  looked  upon 
with  ill-feeling  by  the  Prince.     He  returned 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  and  three 
years  later  he  acted   as    Chaplain   to    Lord 
Weyrnouth    when   the  latter  had  comnrm<l 
of  an  expedition  for  the  demolishing  of  T.in- 
giers.     Ken  settled  down  quietly  at  Winches 
ter  on  his  return,  at  a  time  when  Charles  II. 
was  having  a  palace  built  there,  and  wa.s  in 
the  habit  of   staying    in   the   city  with   his 
Court.     On  one  occasion  Charles  asked  Ken 
to  give  Nell  Gwynne  a  lodging  in  his  house, 
and  was  decidedly  refused,  in  a  manner  which 
made   such   an   impression    upon    him,    that 
when   the   See  of   Bath  and  Wells   became 
vacant  he  declared  that  no  one  should  have 
it  but  "  the  little  man  who  would  not  give 
poor  Nelly  a  lodging."      Before   Ken  had 
taken  possession  of  the  See  he  was  called  upon 
to  attend  the  King's  deathbed,  and  did  not 
go  down  to  Wells  till   1685.     In  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  took 
place,  and  the   Bishop  received  and  treated 
with  much  kindness  fugitives  from  the  de 
feated  army,  numbers  of  whom  made  their 
way  to  Wells.     He   was   also  appointed   to 
attend  the   Duke   on   the   scaffold.     On  the 
accession  of  James   II.    Ken   had   signed   a 
declaration,    drawn    up    by    several    of    the 
bishops,   testifying  to  the  loyalty  and  alle 
giance   of  all  members  of    the    Church    of 
England,  in   return  for  the  goodwill  which 
the  King  expressed  towards  the  Church.     In 
1688  King  James  directed  that  a  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  read  in 
every  church,  and  copies  of  the  declaration 
were  sent  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  for 
distribution.     This  was  known  to  be  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy,  Ken  among 
them,  met  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.     They  drew  up  a  petition,  signed  by 
Archbishop   Sancroft,  Bishop  Ken,   and  five 
others,    beseeching  the   King   not   to    insist 
upon  its  being  read,  and  the  petitioners  them 
selves  presented  it,  May   18th,  1688.     They 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  June  loth, 
when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Thanksgivings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
laud,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  which  the 


people  felt  for  the  prisoners.  Later  in  the 
same  year  came  the  Revolution,  when  King 
James  fled  and  the  Prince  of  Oraniro  came  to 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation 
of  Parliament.  Many  of  the  bishops  pro 
tested  against  his  election,  and  at  his  corona 
tion  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
preferring  to  be  deprived  of  their  bishoprics 
rather  than  act  against  their  conscience. 
Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  these  Nonjurors,  as 
they  were  called,  and  was  accordingly  com 
pelled  to  leave  Wells,  and  retired  to  Long- 
leat,  the  residence  of  his  former  patron 
Lord  Weymouth.  Here  he  remained  for 
over  twenty  years,  undisturbed  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  having 
usurped  authority  in  appealing  for  alms  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  non-juring  clergy. 
It  was  proposed  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  that  he  should  resume  the  charge  of 
his  diocese,  in  which  he  had  been  supplanted 
by  Dr.  Kidder  ;  but  he  declined  the  offer, 
though  he  always  maintained  that  he  was 
the  lawful  bishop,  and  until  Kidder's  death 
always  signed  himself  "  Tho.  Bath  and 
Wrlls."  Queen  Anne  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum,  which,  as  usual, 
he  spent  in  charity.  He  died  at  Longleat,  of 
paralysis,  March  19th,  1710.  His  literary 
works,  besides  the  prayers  already  mentioned, 
consisted  chiefly  of  sacred  poetry.  Much  of 
this  was  in  the  form  of  hymns,  of  which  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  are  the  best 
known.  These  he  used  to  accompany  on  his 
lute,  and  in  the  composition  of  them  he  passed 
most  of  the  later  part  of  his  life. 

Xennicott,  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated 
Hebraist,  was  born  of  humble  parents  at 
Totnes,  in  Devonshire,  in  1718.  He  was  ap 
pointed  master  of  the  charity  school  in  his 
native  town  till  1744,  when  sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Oxford. 
He  entered  at  Wadham  College,  where  he 
applied  himself  specially  to  the  study  oi 
divinity  and  Hebrew.  While  still  an  under 
graduate  he  published  two  dissertations:  the 
first  on  The  Tree  of  Lift  in  Paradise,  and  the 
second  on  The  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which 
was  so  well  received  that  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  He  remained  at 
Oxford  till  his  death,  which  took  j.lac.-  in 
1783,  having  become  D.D.  in  1761,  Radcliffe  j 
Librarian  in  1767,  and  Canon  of  Christchurcb 
and  Rector  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1770. 

Keunicott's  great  work  is  his  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  order  to  excite  an  interest  in  his 
plans  he  first  published  a  work  On  the  State  oj 
the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testammt 
[1753],  and  then  in  1760  set  about  collating 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The  plan  wa.- 
warmly  approved  by  the  clergy,  and  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds  were  contributed  towards 
the  expenses.  Several  learned  men  were 
employed  at  home  and  abroad,  among  them 
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Professor  Bruns,  of  Helmstadt  [d.  1814],  who 
worked  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
UK!  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan 
IVntateuch  were  collated.  The  work  took 

I  nine  years,  during  which  time  Dr.  Kennicott 
published  an  annual  account  of  the  progress 
made.  To  the  second  volume  he  annexed  a 
Dixxertatio  Generalis,  describing  and  justify 
ing  his  undertaking,  and  giving  a  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  the  Baby 
lonian  captivity.  An  important  supplement 
to  Kennicott's  Bible  was  published  by  De 
Ki»si,  under  the  title  of  Varice  Lectiones 
,-is  Testament*.  These  two  writers  are 
said  to  have  collated  together  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty-six  manuscripts. 

Kentigern,  ST.  ["Head  Master"]. — A 
Scottish  saint,  called  "the  Apostle  of  Strath- 
dvde,"  born  at  Culross  early  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury,  the  son  of  Thenaw,  the  daughter  of  a 
PuLran  king.  It  is  a  curious  change  in  a  word 
that  St.  Thenaw  has  been  transmuted  into  St. 
Enoch,  a  "saint"'  familiar  enough  to  all  visitors 
to  (Jlasirow.  Thenaw  hrou^ht  JUT  child  to 
St.  St  i  van,  who  said,  "He  shall  be  my 
MuHffo  "  ["  dear  one  "],  and  had  him  educated. 
lint  the  jealousy  of  his  school  companions 
induced  him  to  go  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Cumbria, 
and  was  by  him  consecrated  Bishop  of  <  - 
gow,andthe(  Jathedral  is  now  familiarly  known 
by  the  term  of  endearment,  St.  Mungo's.  The 
outbreak  of  war  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 

i  South  Wales,  where  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
Llanelwy  consisting  of  nearly  seven  hundred 

,  persons.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  about  560, 
he  appointed  Asaph  as  his  successor  in  govern 
ing  the  monastery,  which  thenceforth  became 

i    known  as  St.  Asaph's.     He  died  in  his  See  in 

:    612,  and  is  commemorated  Jan.  13th. 

Keys,  POWER  OF  THE.  —  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Episcopal  priesthood  to  administer  the  discip 
line  of  the  Church,  and  to  communicate  or 
withhold  its  privileges,  and  is  so  called  from 
Christ's  words  to  Peter,  "  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heave -n," 
etc.  The  expression  evidently  means  the 
government  of  the  Church.  The  power  of 
the  keys  is  ministerial,  and  also  refers  to  the 
authority  of  spiritual  rulers  to  "  bind  "  their 
people  by  some  ordinances,  and  to  "  loose " 
them  from  others.  Roman  Catholics  interpret 
our  Lord's  words  as  giving  a  greater  right  to 
Peter  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Against 
this  Anglicans  contend  that  Christ  regarded 
Peter  as  the  representative  of  the  Apostles. 

Kidder,  RICHARD  p.  circ.  1635,  d.  1703], 
,  WHS  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  educated  at 
Kmmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1658.  He  became  rector 
of  St.  Martin's  Outwich,  in  London,  and  in 
1681,  being  then  a  D.D.,  was  made  a  Pre- 
beiidary  of  Norwich  ;  in  1689,  Dean  of 


Peterborough,  and  in  1691,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ken,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil 
liam  and  Mary.  [KEN.]  On  Nov.  26th,  1703, 
Dr.  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed 
by  the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  during 
the  most  terrific  storm  that  ever  fell  on 
this  country.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  He  also  wrote  The  Young 
Man's  Duty  ;  Court  rm/n  Ccekste,  a  discourse 
on  the  right  way  of  preparing  for  the  Lord's 
Supper;  The  Christian  Sufferer  Supported,  and 
some  other  sermons.  He  was  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar. 

Kilian,  ST.,  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  re 
ceived  a  liberal  and  Christian  education  from 
his  parents.  From  his  youth  he  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  ardent 
desire  grew  up  in  him  to  preach  to  infidels. 
Accordingly  he  crossed  to  Franconia  with 
eleven  companions  in  685.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Wurzburg,  where  the  Governor, 
Gosbert,  and  all  the  people  were  Pagans; 
but,  finding  that  he  needed  authority,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by 
1'iipe  Conon  in  686,  and  received  full  pormis- 
.-ioii  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  He  diligently 

I  continued  his  work,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  converted. 
-i»urt  had  married  (Jeila,  his  brother's  wife, 
and  when  the  (iovernor  had  bee.. me  a  Chris 
tian,  Kilian  attacked  him  for  this,  and 
entreated  him  to  give  up  his  wife  as  a  proof 

|  of  his  sincerity.  Gosbert.  after  great  p.-r- 
-ion,  yielded;  whereupon  Geila  caused 
Kilian  and  his  companions  to  be  assass 
inated  July  8th,  689.  It  is  said  that  the 
murderer,  <  Jeila,  Gosbert,  and  his  descendants, 
all  died  a  violent  death. 

Kimchi,  DAVID  [h.  1160,  d.  1240].—  A 
leai ned  .Jewish  Rabbi,  of  great  influence  in  his 
time,  and  author  of  many  works  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  have  formed  the  bases 
of  nearly  all  more  modern  works  He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  on  Zechariah, 
which  latter  work  was  translated  by  the  late 
1  )r.  McCaul  into  English. 

Xing',  llr.NUY,  eldest  son  of  John,  Bishop 
of  London,  was  born  at  Wornal,  in  Bucking 
hamshire,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  elected  from  Westminster 
to  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
orders,  and  commenced  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
After  having  gone  through  several  consider 
able  preferments  in  the  Church,  he  was  pro 
moted  to  the  See  of  Chichester  in  1641.  The 
Bishop  was  a  great  scholar,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  very  remarkable  for  his  hospi 
tality  and  charity.  He  died  at  Chichester  in 
1669.  His  works  are  A  Sermon  tn-wln-d  at 
St.  Paul'*  Cross,  November  25th,  1VM,  upon 
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Occasion  of  that  False  and  Scandalous  lit  part 
touching  the  /Supposed  ^Apostasy  of  Dr.  Joh>i 
King,  late  Bishop  of  London,  to  which  is 
added,  The  Examination  of  Thomas  Preston, 
taken  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth,  December  20th,  1021,  Concerning  his 
being  the  author  of  Bishop  King's  dpoNtaxu. 
The  Bishop  published  several  other  sermons 
preached  at  Court  and  upon  other  public 
occasions.  Among  them  is  an  Exposition 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  in  several 
Sermon*  on  St.  Matthew  vi.  9,  etc. 

King1,  JOHN,  son  of  Philip  King,  of  Wornal, 
and  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1559,  admitted  student  of  Christ's  Church, 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's  Church 
in  1605,  and  nominated  in  1611  to  the  bishop 
ric  of  London  by  King  James  I.,  who  ust-il  to 
call  him  the  King  of  Preachers.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  great  divine  and  a  fine  sptakn , 
and  was  noted  for  his  piety.  He  died  in 
1621,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Soon  after 
the  Bishop's  death,  some  Roman  Catholics 
asserted  that  he  died  in  their  communion,  but 
without  truth  [see  preceding  article].  Bishop 
King  wrote  Lectures  upon  Jonah,  and  several 
sermons  preached  at  the  University,  at  Court, 
and  upon  public  occasions. 

King,  WILLIAM,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  born  in  Antrim  in  1650.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1688  became 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  which  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dublin  Castle  by  James  II.  On  his  re 
lease  he  became  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  after 
wards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  post  he 
held  from  1702  till  his  death  in  1729.  His 
works  are  on  metaphysics  and  theology.  The 
chief  are  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire 
land  in  James  //.'*  Reign,  Divine  Predestina 
tion  and  Foreknowledge,  and  the  best  known, 
De  Origine  Mali,  translated  into  English  by 
Bishop  Law  in  1731,  which  was  an  en 
deavour  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  is 
reconcilable  with  the  goodness  of  God. 

Kingdom  of  God.— It  is  plain  at  the 
very  opening  of  any  page  of  the  four 
Gospels,  that  when  Christianity  was  pro 
claimed  in  this  world  it  was  announced  as  a 
Kingdom.  The  opening  verse  of  the  New 
Testament  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  David,  and 
every  act  and  word  recorded  of  the  Saviour 
has  reference  to  this  Kingdom.  The  voice  of 
the  herald  announcing  Him  cried,  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  Lord's  parables  is  prefaced 
with  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  .  .  .  ." 
The  superscription  on  the  Cross  called  Him  "  a 
King."  The  Apostle  caught  up  in  the  Spirit 
to  see  visions  of  heaven  heard  the  angels 
sing  "  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 


The  language  and  acts  of  our  Saviour  hest 
explain  the  nature  of  this  Kingdom.  It  was 
not  the  counterpart  of  the  Empire.  The  King 
was  not  a  Caesar  sitting  in  the  clouds,  or 
diffused  through  the  universe,  entirely  sepa 
rated  from  His  worshippers.  Ho  declared 
emphatically  that  the  Kingdom  was  within 
nit -n  :  that  it  was  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
which  was  scattered  over  diiieivnt  soils,  but 
that  the  right  soil  for  it  was  an  hom-st  and 
u DO*!  heart.  He  showed  that  a  coiuni union 
had  been  opened  between  this  visible  and 
invisible  world,  and  that  the  one  was  under 
the  power  of  the  other.  This  is  the  id 
the  Kingdom  all  through  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  different  Epistles.  The 
Apostles  dwell  on  the  great  acts  of  Death 
and  Kesunvrtion  as  evidences  that  Jesus  was 
the  King  and  His  Kingdom  spiritual,  that 
through  them  He  fulfilled  the  promises  of 
the  Old  Testament,  expounding  and  consum 
mating  all  tin-  previous  history  of  the  Jews; 
and  whilst  tin-  Apostles,  of  the  Circumcision 
bore  witness  that  the  same  King  who  had 
spoken  to  Abraham  was  King  of  the  New 
nant,  and  that  there  was  no  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  one  Church  and  Kingdom 
of  God,  St.  Paul  also  witnessed  that  He  had 
freed  the  same  Church  from  all  national 
exclusions,  and  opened  His  Kingdom  to  all 
believers.  The  root  of  the  Kingdom  was  the 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  humanity ;  in 
that  were  contained  the  doctrines  of  recon 
ciliation,  of  a  Divine  life  in  man,  of  justifica 
tion  by  faith,  of  sanctitication  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Not  only  the  grand  consolations  of 
Christian  hope,  but  the  common  every-day 
duties  of  life  were  declared  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  rest  upon  that 
union  absolutely. 

The  history-  of  Christianity  is  to  some 
extent  the  history  of  the  various  opinions 
which  grew  up  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
Kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  Papal  power 
was  the  growth  of  the  belief  that  the  visible 
Church  was  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Caesars,  with  a  visible  head, 
who  was  Christ's  representative.  The  Re 
formation  cast  aside  that  idea  for  the  belief 
that  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  His  lordship 
over  individual  souls,  which  does  not  of  course 
exclude  the  idea  that,  in  proportion  as  this  be 
comes  extended,  the  kingdom  maybe  more  and 
more  visible  in  a  concrete  form  amongst  men. 
The  "  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  you,"  said 
(  hrist,  and  the  Apostles  spoke  of  it  as  sot  up 
in  the  world,  and  as  fighting  against  the  world. 
It  is  among  us,  and  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  For  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  selfish 
ness,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  self-sacrifice. 
Christ's  life  was  the  perfect  human  life,  and, 
therefore,  His  subjects  must  be  conformed  to 
that  life  of  self-surrender,  and  His  Kingdom 
progresses  in  proportion  as  mankind  is  learning 
to  shape  its  career  and  its  aims  in  accordance 
with  that  Divine  and  human  ideal.  Against  all 
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•hat  is  false  and  foul  and  unholy  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  ever  making  war.  When  the  world 
hall  have  declared  itself  on  His  side,  the 
•Cingdom  will  have  achieved  the  triumph 
vhich  He  promised  to  it.  How  far  the  ideal 
vill  be  realised  on  this  earth  we  cannot  tell. 
3od  has  kept  the  times  and  the  seasons  in 
dis  own  power.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to 
;trive  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  perfect  ideal, 
j  o  believe  that  it  will  come,  but  to  leave  the 
ime  and  manner  in  His  hands. 

Kingsley,  CHARLES  [b.  1819,  d.  1875], 
vas  born  at  Holme  Vicarage,  on  the  bor- 
lers  of  Dartmoor.  Till  1833  he  was  educated 
it  home,  and  then  became  a  pupil  of  the  K-  \ . 
Oerwent  Coleridge,  at  Helston ;  then,  having 
>een  for  a  time  student  at  King's  College, 
jondon,  he  entered  in  due  course  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gained  a  scholar- 
hip  and  other  distinctions,  and  took  his  B.A. 
n  1842,  obtaining  a  First  Class  in  Classics,  and 
•oming  out  as  a  Senior  Optiine  in  the  Malhe- 
natical  Tripos.  The  first  bent  of  his  mind, 
t  is  said,  was  towards  the  study  of  the  law  ; 
mt  at  the  close  of  1842  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Win- 

I  -hester,  to  the  curacy  of  Eversley,  of  which, 
n  the  following  year,  he  became  Hector.  In 

I  860  he  was  nominated  to  the  Professorship 
•f  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
869  on  being  preferred  to  a  canonry  in 
Chester  Cathedral.  This  stall  he  shortly 
fter  wards  exchanged  for  one  in  Westminster 

•  Vbbey.  Though  Mr.  Kingsley  was  not  a  Kim  - 
>eian,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  of  the  pre- 
ent  day  upon  whom  Arnold  exercised  a  greater 
T  more  salutary  influence.  There  was  lit.- in 

|  lis  sermons,  as  there  were  practical  sermons  in 
lis  novels.  Concentration  of  purpose  was  his 
oost  striking  characteristic.  There  can  be 
10  question  that  his  early  career  was  more 
alculated  to  excite  apprehension  than  hope 

i  .mong  those  who  most  appreciated  his  pro- 
nise.  His  ready  gifts  made  him  a  force  for 

I  rood  or  evil.     He  never  hesitated  to   speak 

t   iis  thoughts,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  advo- 

i  ating  the  most  subversive  doctrines  because 
he  ignorant  might  make  a  mischievous  ap- 
•lication  of  his  words,  lie  saw  that  there  were. 

i   vrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  he  came  forward 

'  s  the  champion  of  the  sufferers.  The  in  tin*  -nee 
•f  Professor  Maurice  had  much  to  do  with  his 
hanging  the  profession  of  his  life.  When  M  r. 

'  vingsley  came  to  be  ordained  deacon,  Mr. 
Maurice  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual 
>owers,  and  the  influence  which  he  always 

'  xercised  over  younger  men  was  perhaps 
;reater  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  The 
i-t  page  of  the  first  work  which  Mr.  Kings- 
•y  pave  to  the  world  bears  remarkable  testi- 
•ipny  to  the  influence  which  the  chaplain  of 
iincoln's  Inn  exercised  over  his  intellect. 
11 1  •  was  but  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  he  pro- 
uced  his  Saint's  Tragedy,  a  dramatic  setting 


of  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
which,  although  it  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  has  not  received  the  attention  from  the 
critics  which  it  unquestionably  merits.  Later 
on  in  life  he  published  some  other  volumes 
of  verse,  and  though  he  failed  to  attain  the 
highest  place,  he  will  always  take  a  high  rank 
among  poets  of  the  second  order. 

Always  restlessly  eager  in  philanthropic 
schemes,  he  came  to  the  front  in  1847  and  1848 
as  the  advocate  of  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Maurice's  schemes  of  "  Christian  Socialism  " 
excited  his  ardent  admiration,  and  he  gave  of 
his  best  for  their  advancement.  The  first  of 
his  novels  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  the 
hands  of  a  writer  untouched  by  the  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  genius,  such  a  hero  as  Alton 
L>,,'ke  would  have  excited  little  interest,  but 
Mr.  Kinsley's  story  had  a  very  remarkable 
success.  On  all  sides  the  story  of  the  tailor's 
apprentice,  with  its  remarkable  episodes  in 
life,  in  the  shops  of  the  sweaters  and  in  the 
hideous  fever  dens  in  which  the  slaves  of  a 
certain  small  section  of  the  London  tradesmen 
had  their  habitation,  was  received  with  some 
thing  approaching  to  enthusiasm.  What  was 
of  more  importance  was  the  fact  that  its 
author  was  able  to  carry  out  a  philanthropic 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi 
tion  of  these  unhappy  drudges,  the  effects 
•  t  which  have  even  now  not  ceased  to  ex i>t. 
The  "Christian  Socialists,"  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  as  their  guiding  spirit,  started  a  scheme 
for  the  introduction  of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  "the  co-operative  principle"  into 
the  tailors'  trade.  Their  first  establishment 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  and  was 
attended  by  great  iliiliculties,  but  in  the  end 
it  prospered,  and  their  place  of  business  is, 
we  believe,  still  in  < -\i>ten« •«•.  But  the  evil 
against  which  he  fought  has  deep  roots,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cruel  and  iniqui 
tous  "sweating"  system,  against  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  so  vigorously  wrote,  is  but  little 
ameliorated,  and  the  poor  needlewomen  are 
not  much  better  off  than  when  Hood  wroto 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Yet  Kinsley's 
book  is  of  great  value.  It  roused  hnndredf 
of  good  people  to  realise  and  to  hate  an  evil, 
and  to  pray  and  work  that  it  may  yet  be  un 
done. 

For  a  while  Charles  Kingsley  was  commonly 
known  as  the  4<  Chartist  Parson."  A  little 
later  he  published  Yeast,  a  curiously  crude  and 
imperfect  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  "the 
agricultural  labour  question,"  reprinted  from 
Erasers  Magazine.  He  used  to  declare  that  it 
was  the  worst  of  his  books. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  novel,  Mr. 
Kingsley  glided  off  into  a  more  purely  literary 
groove  than  that  which  he  had  up  to  the  time 
occupied.  In  1852  he  produced  Phacthon,  or 
Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers,  a  very  clever 
Socratic  dialogue  on  Christian  evidence.  His 
novel  Hypatia  appeared  in  1853.  It  is  pro 
bable  that  no  novel  ever  went  through  a 
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severer  ordeal  of  criticism  than  this,  and  it 
is  no  small  testimony  to  its  genuine  merits 
that,  in  spite  of  its  admitted  faults,  it  still 
maintains  its  ground  with  the  reading  public. 
The  time  chosen  is  one  of  which  very  few 
general  readers  know  anything  ;  the  sub 
ject — the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century — is  far  from  being  one  of  a  popular 
kind  ;  while  the  theological  character  of  much 
of  the  writing  is  to  novel- readers  eminently 
unattractive.  But  the  vivid  pictures  of  Alex 
andrian  life,  of  the  monks,  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  faith  and  the  new,  are  not 
surpassed  in  our  literature. 

The  studies  which  had  led  Mr.  Kingsley  to 
the  production  of  this  novel  resulted  also  in  a 
volume  of  lectures  on  Alexandria  and  her 
Schools,  a  work  which  hardly  advanced  its 
author's  reputation.  And  his  lectures  on  The 
Roman  and  the  Teuton,  which,  in  his  capacity 
of  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Mr.  Kingsley 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
were  somewhat  bitterly,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  (no  mean  authority),  very 
undeservedly,  attacked.  With  all  his  merits, 
Kingsley  was  not  precisely  fitted  for  the  work 
of  historical  criticism.  He  was  admirable 
in  the  open  air,  one  of  the  most  accom 
plished  of  salmon-fishers,  with  a  marvellous 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  and  an  infinite  store  of  manliness 
and  good  sense. 

The  most  genuine  and  spontaneous  of  his 
books  were  the  novels  of  Westward  Ho ! 
published  in  1855,  and  Two  Years  Ago  in 
1857.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  all  of  which  indicate  an  ac 
quaintance  and  a  sympathy  with  the  views 
and  doctrines  of  Maurice ;  and  he  was  iden 
tified  with  some  of  Dean  Stanley's  more 
pronounced  efforts  to  introduce  the  represen 
tatives  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  and  secu 
lar  literature  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Apart  from  theological  matters,  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  have  found  reason 
for  differing  from  Kingsley's  general  -views, 
and  fewer  still  who  would  object  to  his  writ 
ings  on  purely  literary  grounds.  His  book 
about  The  Hermits  of  Egypt  is  in  its  way  a 
model  of  style  and  of  condensation.  The 
Water  Babies  is  a  work  of  no  common  power, 
irradiated  with  rare  humour,  and  with  a 
depth  of  hidden  meaning,  while  the  story  of 
the  author's  Christinas  in  the  West  Indies — 
At  Last — is,  like  some  of  his  essays,  one  of 
the  most  graceful  pieces  of  purely  descriptive 
writing  in  the  English  language.  His  at 
tempts  to  popularise  science  in  his  Glaucus, 
Town  Geology,  and  Madam  How  and  Lmhi 
//'////,  were  all  excellent  works,  and  a  scientific 
society  which  he  started  while  Canon  of 
( 'hestcr  holds  a  very  high  place. 

Even  Kinsfsley's  novels  are  books  to  profit 
by ;  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without 
feeling  stronger  and  better  ;  for  their  leading 


feature  is  their  intolerance  of  all  that  is  mean 
or  weak  ;  their  scornful  antipathy  to  indolence, 
cowardice,  avarice,  selfishness,  all  the  vices 
that  debase  the  mind  or  rust  the  faculties. 
The  "  muscular  Christianity  "  with  which  his 
name  has  been  identified  (though  he  somewhat 
indignantly  repudiated  the  phrase)  was  only 
the  common-sense  principle  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion  in  healthy,  e very-day,  unostentatious 
action.  He  made  it  his  aim  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  incompatible  between  the 
Christian  life,  as  its  Founder  taught  it,  and 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  best  gifts  oi 
the  Creator,  and  that  it  was  the  first  duty  oi 
every  conscientious  man  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  his  powers  for  the  service  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Kirchentag  (Church  diet),  an  associa 
tion  of  ministers  ami  laymen  of  the  Lutheran. 
< -ei-man  Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  and 
.Moravian  Churches  in  Germany  for  the  pro 
motion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  without 
reference  to  their  denominational  differences 
The  idea  of  such  a  meeting  was  brought  for 
ward  by  Bethmann  Ilollweg,  Professor  of  Lav 
at  the  Bonn  University,  in  April,  1848,  in  i 
pamphlet ;  and  in  the  annual  conference  o:> 
S.imthof,  near  Frankfort,  in  May,  it  was 
further  discussed  and  approved  of.  The  firsi 
Kirchentag  was  convened  on  Sept.  21st,  1848 
at  Wittenberg,  more  than  five  hundred  dele 
gates  being  present.  From  that  time  it  wa; 
held  yearly,  the  place  of  meeting  beinj 
changed  from  year  to  year,  till  1871,  sine* 
which  time  no  Kirchentag  has  been  convened 
Its  discussions  and  resolutions  have  exerciser 
a  considerable  influence  over  Germany.  Fron 
it  sprang  the  "  Congress  for  Inner  Missions,' 
which  is  held  yearly  in  Germany,  and  whosi 
leader  was  Dr.Wichern,  till  his  death  in  1881 

Kirk,  from  the  Greek  kyriakon  [CHURCH] 
"  belonging  to  the  Lord." 

Kirk  Session. — The  name  of  a  pett; 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Kirk  in  Scotland 
Each  parish  is  divided  into  several  district.- 
and  each  of  these  is  supervised  by  its  owi 
elder  and  deacon.  A  consistory  of  the  minis 
ter,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish  form 
kirk  session.  It  regulates  matters  relativ 
to  public  worship,  elections,  catechising,  visit 
ations,  the  poor's  fund,  etc.  It  takes  cognis 
ance  of  the  lesser  matters  of  scandal,  bu 
the  greater  ones  are  left  to  the  Presbytery,  t 
whom  in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  th 
kirk  session. 

Kiss  of  Peace. — This  form  of  salute 
tion,  as  a  token  of  Christian  affection,  appear 
to  have  been  an  Apostolic  custom,  and  is  fre 
quently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
It  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Eucharisti 
Service  in  the  primitive  Church.  It  wa 
omitted  on  Good  Friday,  in  remembrance  o 
the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  th 
Roman  Church  the  kiss  of  peace  follows  th 
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consecration,  and  is,  as  Innocent  I.  wrote, 
the  "  seal  "  on  the  whole  of  the  sacred  action. 
It  continued  to  be  given  literally  in  the  West 
till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
it  gave  way  to  the  use  of  the  "  osculatorium," 
"  pax,"  or  "  freda,"  a  plate  with  a  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  stamped  upon  it,  kissed 
first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  the  clerics  and 
congregation.  This  was  introduced  into 
KM  gland  by  Archbishop  Walter  of  York  in 
1  J.">o.  Usually  now  the  pax  is  not  given  at  all 
in  low  masses,  and  in  high  mass  an  embrace 
is  substituted  for  the  kiss  and  given  only  to 
those  in  the  sanctuary. 

Kitto,  JOHX,  D.D.  [b.  1804,  d.  1854],  a 
prolific  writer  on  Biblical  subjects.  He  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  of  poor  parents,  and  was 
a  very  weakly  child.  He  was  at  the  age  of 
ten  apprenticed  to  a  barber,  but  he  only  re 
mained  with  him  a  short  time,  and  then  assisted 
his  father  in  his  employment  of  journeyman 
mason.  In  1817  he  fell  from  a  ladder  into  a 
court  thirty-five  feet  below  him,  and  the 
shock  caused  total  deafness  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1819  things  were  at  such  a  low  ebb 
with  his  family  that  he  had  to  go  into  Ply 
mouth  workhouse.  Here  he  learned  the  trail'1 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  in  1821  was  apprenticed 
to  John  Bo wden,  who  treated  him  so  cruelly 
that  his  case  came  under  judicial  investiga 
tion  and  his  indentures  were  cancelled.  !!•• 
always  had  had  a  strong  passion  for  reading, 
and  used  every  opportunity  of  improvement, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  had  tried  his  case 
were  so  struck  with  his  powers  that  they 
procured  for  him  the  post  of  sub-librarian  at 
the  public  library  of  Plymouth.  Here  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  reading,  and  he 
gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  formed  the  idea  of  becoming  a  missionary. 
In  1824  he  was  introduced  1«>  .Mr.  Groves,  a 
dentist  at  Exeter,  who  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  house  and  teach  him  his  pro  tension. 
Here  he  continued  his  readinir,  and  in  IS'J.") 
he  published  Essays  a>«l  Litter*  ////  .John  Kitto, 
which  bear  witness  to  his  varied  knowledge 
of  literature.  Mr.  Groves,  who  was  himself 
leaving  England  as  a  missionary,  learned 
that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  wanted 
printers  for  their  foreign  station,  and  he 
generously  paid  £100  to  the  Missionary  Col 
lege  at  Islington  that  Kitto  might  there  learn 
the  art  of  printing.  He  entered  that  college 
July,  1825.  From  1827-29  he  worked  for 
the  society  at  Malta,  but  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  life  of  a  printer, 
and  Mr.  Groves  took  him,  as  tutor  to  his 
children,  on  a  tour  in  the  East,  visiting  St. 
Petersburg,  Astracan,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Bagdad.  In  these  travels  he 
gained  the  knowledge  which  produced  those 
Biblical  works  which  have  immortalised  his 
name.  In  !S:i2  he  made  a  trip  down  the 
Tigris  with  Sir  John  M'NYill.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  turned  towards  home,  finding 


that  his  deafness  was  an  insuperable  bar 
to  his  becoming  a  missionary.  From  this 
time  he  gave  himself  up  to  authorship, 
was  liberally  treated  by  his  bookseller,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Penny  Encyclopedia,  published  under  his 
auspices.  In  1835  he  commenced  his  Pictorial 
Bible,  which  was  published  in  1838.  In  1843 
appeared  his  Hi  A tory  of  Palestine  ;  in  1845  The 
Lust  Senses — Deafness  and  Blindness ;  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations  [1848-53],  in  some  respects 
his  greatest  work.  He  also  edited  the  Cyclo 
paedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1844  the 
University  of  Giessen  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  though  he  was  a  layman,  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  elected  him  one  of 
their  fellows  in  1845.  He  died  at  Cannstadt, 
in  Wurtemburg,  whilst  on  a  continental  tour 
which  had  been  advised  for  his  health.  His 
Lift-  has  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Ryland 
and  Professor  Eadie  of  Glasgow. 

Klopstock,  FiuKimicH  GOTTLIEB,  a  Ger- 
Mian  religious  poet,  was  born  in  1724atQued- 
linburg,  at  the  gymnasium  of  which  place  he 
received  his  early  tuition.  In  his  sixteenth 
Year  he  went  to  school  at  Naumburg,  where 
his  poetical  character  was  lirst  developed. 
!!••  perfected  himself  in  classics,  and  deter 
mined  to  write  a  long  epic  poem,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  subject,  and 
rather  inclined  towards  "  Henry  the  Fowler." 
In  171')  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  theology, 
and  socn  determined  to  take  Christ  as  his 
hero.  In  1740  he  passed  to  Leipsic,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  editors  of 
the  j:>-rnii*<-/f  J'n-ttriige,  in  which  the  first 
three  cantos  of  the  Al i:\xinh  appeared  in  1748. 
They  attracted  great  attention;  by  some  the 
author  was  pronounced  a  religious  poet  of  the 
highest  order,  while  others  deemed  his 
poetical  treatment  of  so  sacred  a  subject  pro 
fane  and  presumptuous.  He  was  made  much 
of  by  neighbours ;  thus  the  Danish  minister 
Bernstorff  offered  him  a  pension  of  400  dols. 
if  he  would  come  to  Copenhagen  and  finish 
his  poem,  and  introduced  him  to  the  king, 
Frederick  Y.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
travels.  In  1771  he  left  Copenhagen  and 
settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  completed  his 
.lA.vwW;,  and  died  in  1803. 

Kneelers.     [GENUFLECTENTES.] 

Kneeling*.  — The  custom  of  kneeling 
during  confession,  prayers,  etc.,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  was  so  com 
mon  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  prayers 
gained  the  name  of  "  bending  the  knees." 
Formerly,  during  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
all  Christians,  except  penitents,  who  were 
denied  the  privilege,  stood  instead  of  kneeling 
during  the  prayers,  and  this  custom  was  con 
firmed  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  some 
countries,  as  Germany  and  Scotland,  the 
people  sit  or  stand  during  prayers,  but  in 
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the    latter    country   the    practice    is    dying 
out. 

Knofoel,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  learned  Hebraist, 
was  born  at  Tzschecheln,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  in 
1807.  He  studied  at  Breslau  University,  and  be 
came  professor  of  theology  there  in  1835,  and  at 
Giessen  in  1839,  which  latter  post  he  retained 
till  his  death  in  1863.  He  contributed  the 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  to  Hirzel's  8hort  Com 
mentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  This  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Ewald,  and  Knobel  wrote 
Exegetical  Vade  meciim  for  Herr  Ewald,  in 
Tubingen.  He  also  was  the  author  of  Pro 
phecies  of  the  Hebraists,  Co/nun  xt<tr>/  on  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiaates,  Genealogical  Tables  of 
Genesis.  His  commentaries  are  notable  for 
the  learning,  originality,  and  argumentative 
powers  which  they  display,  but  also  for  a 
rationalism  which  prevented  the  author  from 
grasping  the  whole  meaning  of  the  works  on 
which  he  commented. 

Known  IVTan. — A  name  adopted  by  the 
Lollards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  thus 
explained  by  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester : 
"  The  first  of  these  texts  is  written  1  Cor.  xiv., 
in  the  end,  thus :  '  Sotheli  if  eny  man  un- 
knowith,  he  schal  be  unknown.'  By  this 
text  they  take  that  if  any  man  knoweth  not 
or  put  not,  in  what  he  may,  his  business  for 
to  learn  the  writing  of  the  Bible,  as  it  lieth 
in  the  text,  namely,  the  writing  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  shall  be  unknown  of  God  for 
to  be  any  of  His.  And  for  this,  that  they 
busy  themselves  for  to  learn  and  know  the 
Bible  .  .  .  they  give  a  name  proper  to  them 
selves,  and  call  themselves  knon'un  men,  as 
though  all  other  than  them  be  unknown  ;  and 
when  one  of  them  talketh  with  another  of 
them  of  some  other  third  man,  the  hearer 
will  ask  thus  :  *  Is  he  a  knowen  man  ?  '  and  if 
it  be  answered  to  him  thus,  '  Yea,  he  is  a 
knowen  man!'  all  is  safe,  peril  is  not  for  to 
deal  with  him ;  and  if  it  be  answered  to  him 
thus:  'He  is  no  knowen  man,'  then  peril  is 
casted  for  to  much  homely  deal  with  him." 
The  name  "  known  men"  was  also  applied 
the  Puritans  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign. 
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Knox,  JOHN,  born  at  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian,  1505,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24th, 
1572.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landowner, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Haddington,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Glas 
gow  University,  and  is  mentioned  among  the 
Incorporate  in  1522.  There  is  no  mention  of 
his  taking  any  degree,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  made  any  mark  as  a  scholar  during  the 
years  of  his  education.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  before  1530,  and  became  Pro 
fessor  of  Logic,  and  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Hugh  Douglas,  of  East  Lothian.  Hitherto 
he  had  adhered  to  the  Romish  doctrines 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but  about  this 
time  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  been  at 
\Vittenberg,  and  there  adopted  the  Reformed 


views,  brought  them  back  with  him  to  Scot 
land,  and  by  degrees  Protestantism  began 
to  make  its  way.  Knox  is  said  to  have  first 
heard  the  Lutheran  doctrines  from  Thomas 
Guillaume,  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  but  the 
most  direct  influence  was  exerted  over  him 
by  George  Wishart,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself  till  Wishart  was  seized  'and  burnt 
as  a  heretic.  Kuox  openly  professed  himself 
a  Protestant  about  1544,  and  in  1547  was 
called  to  officiate  as  Protestant  minister  at  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  per 
secution  which  raged  throughout  Scotland. 
His  ministry  had  only  lasted  a  few  months 
when  St.  Andrew's  was  attacked  by  the 
French  fleet ;  the  city  capitulated,  and  Knox, 
with  other  Protestant  refugees,  was  con 
demned  for  nineteen  months  to  work  at  the 
galleys.  His  health  was  injured  for  life  by 
the  suffering  which  he  endured,  but  he  never 
abandoned  the  hope  of  returning  to  carry  on 
his  ministry.  He  was  released  early  in  1549, 
and,  finding  that  little  good  could  be  done  in 
Scotland,  he  took  refuge  first  in  Berwick  and 
afterwards  in  Newcastle,  in  both  places 
preaching  and  working  with  untiring  zeal. 
His  fame  having  spread  southwards,  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  in  1551,  and 
was  afterwards  offered  the  Bishopric  of 
Rochester,  which  he  refused,  as  being  con 
trary  to  his  principles.  During  his  stay  in 
Mi  inland  Knox  married  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  of  Northumberland,  and  in  1555 
went  with  her  to  Dieppe  and  then  to  Geneva, 
where  he  visited  Calvin.  He  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  but  hearing  in  1559  that  the 
persecutions  in  Scotland  were  abating,  he 
returned,  and  arrived  at  a  critical  time.  Some 
Protestant  preachers  were  on  the  point  of 
being  tried  for  their  lives,  and  Knox,  who 
had  been  condemned  in  the  early  days  of  the 
persecution,  was  again  proclaimed  as  a  heretic. 
The  Queen-Regent  was  alarmed  at  the  sym 
pathy  felt  by  the  people  for  these  clergy,  and 
the  trial  was  put  off.  Knox  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  parish 
church  of  Edinburgh,  in  1560,  and  was  there 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His 
wife  died  in  the  same  year.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Knox's  fortitude  was 
put  to  the  test.  He  preached  openly  in  his 
own  church  against  the  idolatry  which  a 
Roman  Catholic  Sovereign  was  seeking  to  f<  >r  e 
upon  Scotland,  and  spoke  in  such  bold  terms 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  that  he  was 
sent  for  to  Holyrood  to  answer  for  his  con 
duct.  The  Queen  desired  that  in  future  he 
would  tell  her  privately  of  anything  that  he 
saw  to  be  wrong,  and  on  his  refusal,  finding 
him  indifferent  to  her  threats,  she  tried  to 
conciliate  him.  Finally  he  was  summoned 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  only 
acquitted  after  a  long  examination  and  by 
a  small  majority.  It  was  a  decided  victory 
for  the  Protestants,  though  in  1564  Knox  was 
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forbidden  to  preach,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  given  offence  by  a  sermon  preached 
after  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Lord  Darn- 
ley.  This  prohibition,  however,  lasted  only 
till  her  fall,  in  1567,  and  the  accession  of 
King  James.  After  three  years  more  of 
active  work  he  was  seized  in  1570  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  and  though  he  recovered  suffi 
ciently  to  be  able  to  preach  again  from  time 
to  time,  he  became  gradually  worse,  and  died 
in  1572.  [SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF.] 

Koran,  from  the  Arabic  kaara,  "  to  read," 
hence  Koran  means  the  written  book,  or  bible 
of  the  Mahometans,  containing  the  revelations 
and  doctrines  of  their  pretended  prophet.  It 
is  the  general  belief  among  the  Mahometans 
that  the  Koran  is  of  divine  origin  ;  that  it  is 
eternal  and  uncreated  ;  that  the  first  transcript 
was  from  everlasting  by  God's  throne,  written 
on  a  gigantic  table,  called  the  preserved  table, 
in  which  are  also  recorded  the  divine  decrees, 
past  and  future;  that  a  copy  from  this  table 
in  a  book  bound  in  white  silk,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  on  the  night  of  Al-Khadr,  or  night  of 
r,  in  the  month  Ramadan.  Portions  of 
it  were  then  revealed  to  Mahomet  by  Gabriel, 
some  at  Mecca  and  some  at  MM  Una,  at  differ 
ent  times  during  a  space  of  twenty-three  years 
as  the  exigency  of  afl'airs  required,  and  once 
every  year  he  was  allowed  to  look  on  the 
book  as  a  whole.  They  say  that  only  ten 
chapters  were  delivered  entire,  the  rest  brin^ 
revealed  piecemeal,  and  written  down  by  the 
prophet's  amanuensis  by  the  angel's  directions 
in  such  a  part  and  such  a  chapter,  till  they 
were  completed.  The  first  part  wliieh  was  re 
vealed  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first  five 
verses  of  chapter  xcvi.  "  Preach  i/i  tin'  ,i<nne  of 
th;i  /.<>/-/l,  \rh<>  has  created  all  things."  While 
the  prophet  lived  the  Koran  was  kept  only 
in  loose  sheets.  His  successor,  Abu  Bekir, 
collected  them  into  a  volume,  which  he 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  Haphsa,  one  of 
Mahomet's  wives.  There  are  seven  principal 
editions  of  the  Koran — two  at  Medina,  one 
each  at  Mecca,  Kurfa,  Bassora,  and  Syria, 
and  the  common  or  I'ulynr  edition.  The  first 
contains  6,000  verses,  the  others  surpassing  this 
number  by  200  or  236  verses  ;  but  the  number 
of  words  and  letters  is  the  same  in  all,  viz., 
77.<>39  words  and  323,015  letters.  The 
number  of  commentaries  on  the  Koran  is  so 
large  that  the  bare  titles  would  fill  a  lame 
volume.  It  is  divided  into  114  portions  of 
very  unequal  length,  which  we  should  call 
chapters,  but  the  Arabians  call  Soicar,  or  in 
the  singular  Sura ;  or  into  thirty  sections 
called  Ajaza,  singular  Jaz ;  or  again  into 
sixty  equal  portions  called  Ahzab,  singular 
Jfizb.  There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  which 
have,  this  peculiarity  :  they  begin  with  cer- 
lain  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  are  sup 
posed  to  conceal  several  profound  mysteries 


communicated  to  no  mortal  but  their 
prophet. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the 
unity  of  God,  to  restore  which  Mahomet  said 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  mission ;  it  being  laid 
down  by  him  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  that 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be,  more  than  one 
orthodox  religion,  though  the  particular  laws 
or  ceremonies  are  subject  to  alteration  accord 
ing  to  Divine  direction ;  that  whenever  this 
religion  became  neglected  or  corrupted  in 
essentials,  God  re-informed  mankind  thereof 
by  several  prophets,  chiefly  Moses  and  Jesus, 
till  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  who  is  their 
seal,  and  no  other  is  to  be  expected  after  him. 
To  engage  the  people  to  listen  to  him,  a  great 
part  of  the  Koran  is  taken  up  with  examples 
of  awful  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
God  on  those  who  rejected  his  messengers, 
and  these  stories  are  taken  many  of  them  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apo 
crypha.  The  general  design  of  the  Koran  was 
to  unite  in  one  religion  the  Jews,  Christians 
and  idolaters  by  wh«mi  Arabia  was  peopled. 

The  Koran  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  Mussulmans  :  they  dare  not  so  much 
as  touch  it  without  being  legally  purified.  It  is 
read  with  great  care  and  respect,  being  never 
held  below  the  girdle.  They  swear  by  it,  take 
omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occasions,  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  will  not  know 
ingly  suffer  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  un 
believer. 

Kornthal,     [PIETISTS.] 

Xortholt,  CHRISTIAN  [b.   1632,  d.  1694]. 

He  was  1  M.I n  at  Bourg,  in  the  island  of 
Femern;  studied  at  Rostock,  Jena,  Witten 
berg,  and  Leipzig ;  became  a  Doctor  of 
]>ivmity,  and  in  1666  was  made  Professor 
«.f  Theology  at  Kiel.  In  1680  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  made  him  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity  and  Vice-Chancellor  for  life  of  that 
university.  He  left  behind  him  a  character 
for  great  industry  and  ability.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  author,  and  wrote  both  in 
High  Dutch  and  Latin.  Among  his  tracts 
are  De  Pt-rsecutionibiis  Ecclesice primitive  [1660, 
reprinted  in  quarto,  at  Kiel,  in  1689],  De 
Religione  Ethnica  Muhitmniulana  et  Judaica, 
De  Origine  et  Xatura  Christianismi,  &c. 

Kraiitz  or  Crantz,  ALBERT  [b.  1445,  d. 
1517],  Doctor  of  Law  and  Divinity.  He 
studied  at  Cologne  and  Rostock.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  sorely 
lamented  the  sins  and  disorders  of  his  time, 
but  discouraged  the  idea  of  Luther's  being 
able  in  any  way  to  cope  with  them.  He  pub 
lished  some  theological  books,  but  is  more 
celebrated  for  his  historical  works,  the  prin 
cipal  of  which  are — an  Ecclesiastical  History 
under  the  name  of  Metropolis,  wherein  he 
treats  of  the  churches  founded  or  restored  by 
Charles  the  Great ;  his  history  of  the  Saxons, 
in  13  books,  and  of  the  Vandals,  in  14,  and  a 
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Chronicle  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
beginning  with  Charlemagne  and  ending 
1504. 

Krummacher,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  the  son  of  Friedrich  Adolt. 
a  Reformed  pastor,  was  born  at  Moss,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1796;  studied  at  Halle  and  at 
Jena ;  became  Assistant  Pastor  at  Frankfurt 
in  1819;  moved  to  Ruhrort  in  1825.  It  was 
here  that  he  delivered  the  lectures  onElijah  and 
Elisha  which  are  so  well  known,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  England  and  America. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Elberfeld,  and  while  there 
received  a  call  as  preacher  to  a  German  Re 
formed  congregation  in  New  York,  but  re 
fused.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Marheinecke  at 
the  Trinity  Church,  Berlin,  where  he  preached 
boldly  against  Rationalism.  In  1853  he  w.ts 
appointed  Court  Chaplain  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  died  in  1868.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  was  present  at 
the  conference  in  London  in  1851,  and  at  each 
succeeding  conference  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  ministers  who  preached  at  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1862.  Many  of  Krum- 
macher's  books  have  been  translated  into 
English.  The  chief,  besides  his  Elijah,  are 
Salomo  and  Sulamith,  The  Suffering  Christ,  and 
David,  the  King  of  Israel. 

Kyrie  Eleison,  the  Greek  of  "  Lord  have 
mercy."  The  words  are  found  in  the  Clem 
entine  Liturgy  as  part  of  the  prayers  for  the 
catechumens.  At  the  Second  Council  of  Aries 
they  were  directed  to  be  used,  the  custom  of 
the  Apostolic  Sees  and  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Eastern  provinces  being  assigned  as  the  reason. 
Formerly,  each  of  the  three  clauses,  "  Lord 
have  mercy,  Christ  have  mercy,  Lord  have 
mercy,"  was  repeated  three  times,  and  in  ac 
cordance  with  this  in  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  where  they  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  the 
figure  iii.  is  .prefixed  to  each  clause.  This 
practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Lesser  Litany." 


Labadie.  JEAN  DE,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Labadists,  was  born  at  Bourg,  in 
Bordeaux,  in  1610.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied 
theology,  philosophy,  the  Bible,  and  mysti 
cism  ;  but  in  1639  he  was  dismissed,  and  became 
Canon  and  Teacher  of  Theology  at  Amions. 
His  sermons  made  a  great  impression ;  but  he 
roused  anger,  especially  among  the  Jesuits, 
by  some  of  his  teachings.  Richelieu  pro 
tected  him,  but  Mazarin  expelled  him  from 
Amiens,  and  he  retired  to  the  Carmelite  her 
mitage  at  Graville.  Here  he  read  Calvin's 
Institutions,  which  caused  him  in  1650  to 


secede  to  the  Calvinists.  He  was  pastor  at 
Montauban  till  1660,  when  he  was  banished 
for  exciting  sedition,  and  went  to  Geneva, 
and  in  1666  to  Middulburg,  in  Zealand 
On  his  way  he  formed  a  secret  union 
with  Pierre  Yvon,  Pierre  Dulignon,  and 
Francois  Menuret  and  others,  and  formed  the 
I  nucleus  of  the  sect  of  Labadists.  Hu  was 
|  suspended  and  expelled  from  Middelburg  in 
j  1668  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Belgic  Confes 
sion;  but  the  Princess  Palatine  Elizabeth, 
through  the  influence  of  the  learned  lady 
Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  offered  a  refuge  to 
many  of  his  followers  at  Erfurt,  where  she 
was  titular  abbess.  They  were  banished  in 
1672  to  Altona,  where  Labadie  died  in  1674. 
His  followers  immediately  removed  to  Wie- 
wrrt,  in  North  Holland,  where  they  for  a  time 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers;  but  the  sect 
died  out  on  the  death  of  the  original  ad 
herents,  and  in  1703  only  about  thirty  re 
mained.  The  Labadists  in  several  respecta 
were  very  similar  to  the  early  Quakers.  They 
agreed  with  Schwenkfeld  and  the  Ana 
baptists  in  attaching  great  importance >  to 
internal  revelation,  by  which  the  external 
revelation  is  rendered  intelligible,  and  from 
which  it  receives  its  authority.  They  also 
entertained  very  strong  views  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  visible  Church,  maintaining  that  it 
ought  not  to  consist  of  professing  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  of  really  sanctified  Christians, 
striving  after  perfection  in  holiness. 

Labarum.  —  The  military  standard  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  after  seeing  in  the  sky  a 
luminous  cross  with  the  inscription  EN 
TOUTO  NIKA,  In  this  Conquer.  It  was  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  cross — a  short  transverse  bar 
being  fixed  near  the  end  of  a  long  staff: 
above  the  bar  was  a  crown  of  gold,  within 
which  was  the  monogram  p  ,  and  from  the 
bar  hung  a  small  banner  >^  of  silk,  richly 
ornamented. 

Labbe,  PHILIPPE  [b.  1607,  d.  1667],  was 
a  French  Jesuit.  He  was  teacher  of  philo 
sophy  and  theology,  but  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  writing.  He  was  the  author  of 
seventy-five  different  works,  the  most  noted 
of  which  is  his  account  of  the  Councils. 

Laboraiites. — A  name  sometimes  given 
to  an  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  who  saw  to 
the  decent  and  honourable  interment  of  the 
dead.  Other  names  for  the  order  were  copiata 
(copiatai},fossarii,  and  lecticarii. 

^La  Chaise,  FRANCOIS  DE  [b.  1624.  d. 
1705],  was  a  French  Jesuit  who  taught  phil 
osophy  and  theology  at  Lyons  and  at  (Jn>- 
noble,  and  in  1673  became  Confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  skilful  and  patient,  and  gained 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  and  con 
science  of  the  King,  and  played  a  chief  part  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time,  e.g.  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  difficulties  between  the 
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King  and  the  Popes,  etc.  His  name  is  im 
mortalised  by  the  burial-ground  of  Paris  laid 
out  on  the  site  of  the  villa  in  which  he  lived. 

Lachmann,  KARL  [b.  1793,  d.  1851].— A 
textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament  of  high 
authority.  His  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  was  published  in  1831,  and  marked 
an  important  epoch  in  Biblical  science,  for  it 
was  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  substitute 
regular  scientific  method  for  arbitrary  choice, 
and  to  construct  a  text  from  ancient  docu 
ments  without  the  intervention  of  any  printed 
3dition.  The  great  defect  of  Lachmann's 
text  was  the  too  narrow  selection  of  manu 
scripts  from  which  he  worked ;  but  it  was  of  the 
highest  value  as  pointing  succeeding  labourers 
to  the  right  method  of  proceeding. 

Lachrymatories.  —  Small  glass  or 
earthen  vessels  into  which  the  heathens  put 
the  tears  wept  for  the  dead  by  the  surviving 
relatives.  They  were  buried  with  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased. 

Lacordaire,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  HKXRI,  the 
greatest  of  the  modern  French  preachers,  was 
born  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  in  the  I>>  \> :irtm.  nt 
jf  Cote  d'Or  in  1802.  He  was  educated  and 
3ntered  upon  legal  studies  at  Dijon,  arid, 
oaving  taken  his  degree,  passed  in  1822  to 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  practise  as  an  ad 
vocate  in  1824,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction. 
At  this  time  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
lisbelief,  so  it  caused  great  surprise  when  he 
suddenly  entered  the  College  of  St.  Sulpin-, 
md  in  1827  received  holy  orders.  His  reasons 
;or  taking  this  step  were  that  he  was  rousrd 
oy  Lamennais's  Esxai  sitr  ?  Indifference,  and 
iame  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  was 
i  y  for  the  social  development  of  the 
luman  race.  Ho  soon  became  celebrated  as 
i  preacher,  and  in  the  College  of  Juilli,  to 
vvhich  he  was  attached,  formed  the  acquaint- 
ince  of  Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  with 
tfhom  he  formed  a  close  alliance,  and,  under 
-he  device  of  "  God  and  liberty,"  contended 
or  a  union  between  the  highest  Church  prin- 
:iples  and  the  most  extreme  Radicalism.  They 
mblished  a  journal  called  VAvt  nir,  which  was 
sondemned  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831. 
•irdaire  formally  submitted,  and  withdrew 
'<>r  a  time  from  all  public  affairs.  In  1835 
ie  became  preacher  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
md  his  courses  of  sermons  drew  immense 
•rowds.  In  1810  ho  entered  the  novitiate  of 
he  Dominican  order.  From  this  date  he 
If  voted  much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in 
•arious  parts  of  France,  and  he  attempted, 
hough  with  little  success,  to  restore  the 
Dominican  order  there.  In  1848  he  was 
hosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
'National  Assembly,  and  took  part  in  some  of 
i  he  debates  on  the  Radical  side ;  but  he  re- 
i  -eived  a  rebuke  for  declaring  himself  a 
lepubliean,  so  resigned  in  the  following  M.-iy 
?  -nd  withdrew  entirely  from  political  life.  He 


continued  his  sermons  at  Notre  Dame  till 
1851,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  withdrew  in  1854  to  the  Convent  of 
Sorreye,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  died  in  1861.  Lacordaire's  sermons 
at  Notre  Dame  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Conferences  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
1835-50.  In  1858  he  wrote  a  series  of  Letters 
to  a  Young  Friend.  Many  of  his  sermons 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

Lactantius,  Lucius  C^ELIUS  FIRMIANUS. 
— A  Christian  apologist  of  great  eloquence 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  begin 
ning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  country  of 
his  birth  is  disputed,  some  writers  saying 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  others 
that  he  was  born  at  Firmo  in  Italy.  He  was 
very  famous  as  a  scholar,  and  became  the 
tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine,  while 
his  eloquence  gained  him  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Cicero.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  theological  works,  of  which  the  princi 
pal  are  his  Institutions  and  his  treatise  on 
The  Death  of  I'crtifctttors,  intended  to  show 
that  persecutors  of  the  Church  visibly  fall 
under  the  judgments  of  God.  His  works  are 
translated  in  Claries  Antc-Sicene  Library. 

Lacticinia  [lit.  "  dishes  made. of  milk  "]. 
— A  name  applied  to  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
in  which  also  eggs  are  included,  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church.  These  kinds  of  food  are  for 
bidden  on  fast  days  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  in  some  cases  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
the  rules  in  this  case  are  made  known  by 
pastorals.  They  vary  from  time  to  time, 
climate  and  other  circumstances  being  taken 
into  account. 

Lady  Chapel. — A  chapel  dedicated  to 
tin-  r.lessid  Virgin,  attached  to  cathedrals 
and  large  churches,  generally  at  the  eastern 

extremity. 

Lady  Day. — The  Feast  of  the  Annuncia 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  [March  25th], 

Laetare  Sunday.  [SUNDAY.] 
Lainez,  JAMES,  was  born  in  Castile  in 
1  ">12.  He  studied  at  Alcuba,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  formed  one  of  the  party  who  founded  the 
order  of  the  JESUITS  [q.v.],  and  he,  in 
1557,  succeeded  Loyola  as  the  leader.  He 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  his  activity  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  strongly  opposed  those 
who  wished  to  modify  the  doctrines  of  justi 
fication  in  favour  of  Lutheran  views,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Papal  power.  Lainez  did  a 
great  deal  among  the  Jesuits  to  promote  edu 
cation,  intrigue,  and  the  inordinate  ambition 
which  the  Society  afterwards  showed.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  15G5. 

Laity.  —  The  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy.  While  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people  are  called  by  St.  Peter  a 
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holy  priesthood  and  a  royal  priesthood,  and 
St.  John  describes  them  as  "  made  "  by  the 
Saviour  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God  the 
Father,"  as  all  possessing  a  spiritual  cha 
racter  and  spiritual  privilege  by  virtue  of 
their  incorporation  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
— the  distinction  between  clergy,  the  or 
dained  ministers,  and  laity,  who  held  no 
spiritual  office,  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Christian  Church.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  existed  from  the  very  first  is  one  of 
the  points  in  dispute  between  Episcopalians 
(and  some  others)  and  those  who  hold  other 
views  respecting  Church  constitution  and 
government.  It  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  Kx.  xix.  '_'  1  and  Is. 
xxiv.  2  the  Septuagint  has  laos,  as  denoting 
the  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  prir>t>, 
and  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing  in  the  first 
century,  uses  the  same  distinction.  The  elders 
whom  St.  Peter  exhorts  not  to  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage  (ton  kliron],  were  in  this  view,  in 
the  more  restricted  usage  of  the  term,  the 
clergy  (hoi  klcroi}.  Wherever  a  congregation 
was  formed  with  a  regular  ministry,  some  dis 
tinction  would  immediately  arise.  The  laity, 
then,  were  those  who  -were  not  set  apart  by 
authority  for  the  discharge  of  any  niiniMni.il 
office  :  the  clergy  comprehended  not  only  the 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but,  be 
side  these,  and,  occasionally  in  distinction  to 
these,  the  inferior  orders  of  readers,  acolytes, 
etc.  But,  though  the  laity  have  not  minis 
terial  office,  there  is  no  church  which  is  not 
composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  and  the 
laity  have  their  duties  to  the  whole  body,  not 
less  than  have  the  clergy.  Few  phrases  are 
more  misleading  and  more  meaningless  than 
those  of  "entering  the  Church,"  or  "taking 
up  the  Church  as  a  profession,"  when  used 
as  equivalent  to  "  being  ordained  "  ;  ignoring 
as  they  do  both  the  rights  and  the  respons 
ibilities  of  the  laity,  as  very  members  in 
corporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

The  early  Fathers  generally  adopted  the 
Septuagint  word,  laos,  or  people,  to  describe 
the  general  congregation.  Origen  uses  the 
word  idiotai,  "private  men,"  i.e.,  not  acting, 
like  the  clergy,  in  a  public  capacity.  No 
man  was  accounted  a  complete  layman  unless 
he  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
To  distinguish  such  from  the  catechum.  n>. 
the  laity  were  called  fidvles,  or  "the  faithful." 
In  like  manner  excommunicated  persons, 
lunatics,  and  schismatics  were  not  recognised 
among  the  Christian  laity.  To  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  meant,  and 
still  means,  "a  right  to  participate  with  the 
faithful  in  all  holy  offices,  and  especially  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  was  '  the  consum 
mation  of  all,'  (to  tekion),  and  without  which 
a  man  was  only  an  imperfect  Christian,  and 
in  an  incomplete  state."  [Bingham.] 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  have  instances  of 
devout  and  educated  laymen  assisting  the 


clergy  in  building  up  Christ's  Kingdom.  Ii 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  traces  o 
this  in  viii.  4  and  xviii.  25.  Again  ther. 
is  the  celebrated  case  of  Origen,  who,  whil« 
still  a  layman,  was  asked  to  preach  in  th- 
churches,  and  his  conduct  was  defended  01 
the  ground  that  Christian  bishops  had  abroad; 
sanctioned  the  custom  in  previous  instances 
Again,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  in  436 
sanctioned  lay-preaching  in  the  following 
decree  :  "  Let  no  layman  dare  to  teach  in  th 
presence  of  clergy,  except  at  their  request.' 
Moreover,  Socrates,  an  early  ecclesiastiea 
historian,  tells  of  two  laymen,  Frumentiu 
and  Adesius,  who,  being  carried  captive  int- 
India,  converted  the  nation  ;  and  again,  ho\ 
that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by 
captive  woman,  who  made  the  King  sm- 
(v>urrn  of  the  nation  preachers  of  the  gospt 
to  their  people.  Laymen  also  had  an  im 
portant  part  in  the  election  of  their  clergy 
but,  while  they  possessed  this  right,  the 
themselves  wriv  subject  to  ecclesiastical  din 
cipline,  and  were  responsible  to  the  ecelesias* 
tical  authorities  for  the  way  in  which  the 
exercised  their  power.  In  course  of  time  bot 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  Church  disciplin 
over  them.  Invr  sunk  into  abeyance.  It  wi 
be,  indeed,  difficult  to  restore  the  one  withoi 
the  other,  since,  according  to  all  ecclesiastics 
iilras,  the  laity,  like  the  clergy,  must  be  re« 
sponsible  to  some  higher  power  for  the  way  i 
which  they  exercise  any  trust. 

During   the   period   when    education    w&i 
confined    almost    solely   to    the    clergy,   tb« 
number  of   laymen   assisting   the   clergy   ii 
spiritual  work  would  naturally  be  small;  bi 
as  education  spread,  so  the  number  of  devoi 
laymen  qualified  and    willing  to   give   the 
services  to  the  Church  increased  greatly.     Il 
the  Church  of   England  many  of  the  mos- 
devout  and  active  members  have  laboured  { 
laynu-n,   e.g.,  John  Evelyn,   Robert   Nelsor 
William  Wilberforce,  John  Howard,  Hem 
Hoare,   and  many  another.     Many   posts  < 
great  importance  are  held  by  laymen,  such  5 
Chancellors  and  Officials  -  Principal  of  Di«- 
ceses.   As  churchwardens,  laymen  may  rend«- 
most  valuable    assistance    to   the    clergy    i 
carrying  on  Church-work.     In  past  ages  tl'< 
Church  of  England  has  been  somewhat  bacl* 
\vanl     in    availing    herself    of    the    servic* 
of  her  lay  members,  but  now  the  tendenc 
is   to    give   to   them  an  increasing  share  : 
the  management   of  Church   affairs.      Thi 
the    laity  are    invited    to   consult    with   tl 
rlrrgy    in    Parochial    Councils   and   in  Di« 
cesan  Conferences;  and  a  House  of  Lay  rat 
of    the    Province   of    Canterbury   has    bee 
organised  and  assembled,  in  order  to  consu 
with  Convocation  itself:    an  account  of  tb- 
will  be  given  later  on.     In  the  work  of  evai* 
gelisation  much  valuable  help  has  been  give 
by   such   societies   of  laymen  as   the    "  La 
Helpers"  and  the  "  Church  of  England  Worl 
ing  .Men.''     Without  such  help  it   would  1 
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juite  impossible  for  the  present  number  of 
.-lergy  to  reach,  the  great  masses  in  our  large 
;ities,  or  to  minister  to  the  scattered  country 
Copulation.  Laymen,  too,  have  taken  a  most 
ictive  and  necessary  part  in  all  missionary 
•ind  charitable  works,  both  at  home  and 
tbroad.  But  while  all  are  agreed  that  the 
ictive  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  laity 
ire  most  important  and  necessary  for  the 
velfitre  of  the  Church,  yet  there  are  some 
lifnculties  and  necessities  for  caution  in  de- 
•ishitf  any  new  arrangements.  A  heavy  re 
sponsibility  is  laid  upon  each  clergyman  at  his 
trdination ;  and  he  cannot  transfer  this  from 
lis  own  shoulders  to  any  layman,  nor  give  a 
ayman  an  independent  theological  post  in 
lis  parish.  The  absence  of  all  ecclesiastical 
tontrol  over  the  laity,  already  referred  to,  is 
mother  difficulty  in  the  way.  Thus,  while 
.he  principle  of  giving  a  voice  to  the  laity 
n  the  management  of  the  Church  has  been 
ried  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and  in  our 
Jolonies,  it  has  not  been  with  altogether 
atisfactory  results.  Attempts  have  been  made 
•ecently  by  the  Church  Boards  Bill,  and 
limilar  means,  to  give  the  management  of 
Jhurch  ail'airs  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
•atepayers,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the 
3ishop.  Such  attempts  are  based  on  the  prin 
ciple  that  the  Church  ought  to  represent  the 
•eligious  opinions  of  the  majority.  But  the 
Church  rather  represents  the  truth  of  God  as 
•evealed  and  handed  down  from  the  first,  and 
t  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  set  forth  and 
•epresent  this  Divine  truth,  and  not  the  ever- 
'arying  opinions  of  fallible  men.  If,  then, 
here  no  any  truth  or  reality  in  the  iMvine 
•ommission  of  the  clergy,  the  truth  would 
eem  to  be  that  they  cannot  delegate  this  or 
et  it  aside,  however  much  they  need  and 
ralue  the  active  help  of  all  laymen,  in  order 
o  exercise  their  commission  effectually.  Lay 
reaching  has  been  adopted  widely  in  mission- 
•ooms,  and  even  in  some  churches,  and  the 
esult  has,  we  believe,  given  much  satisfac- 
ion  to  all  those  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
nent.  The  late  Archbishop  Tait  led  the  way 
n  drawing  up  a  form  of  service  for  the  Insti- 
ution  of  Lay  Readers,  and  his  example  has 
>een  generally  followed.  One  of  these  lay- 
aen  was  invited  by  the  minister  of  his  parish 
o  assist  at  the  Holy  Communion  by  minister- 
ng  the  cup ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an 
tivitation  was  legal,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
mong  the  clergy  is  that  lay  ministrations 
hould  be  confined  to  unconsecrated  buildings. 
The  House  of  Laymen  is  the  latest  advance 
n.  the  direction  of  more  directly  representing 
ly  views  and  interests  in  the  public  affairs  of 
he  Church.  The  project  of  such  a  house  was 
(trst  mentioned  in  Convocation  in  1857  ;  the 
ubject  was  discussed  from  time  to  time,  but 
he  house  was  not  fully  constituted  till  1886, 
'hen  it  met  for  the  first  time  under  the 
hairmanship  of  Lord  Selborne.  The  Arch- 
ishop  of  Canterbury,  in  an  address  at  their 


first  meeting,  said  :  "  It  is  specially  in  regard 
to  our  most  serviceable  organizations,  and  to 
those  legislative  needs  which  have  necessarily 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  Church's  vital  and  spiritual  energies,  that 
the  desire  for  lay  counsel  has  been  mani 
fested."  The  rules  passed  by  Convocation, 
and  which  govern  the  House  of  Laymen,  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Laymen, 
being  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  be 
formed  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  to  confer 
with  Convocation. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Laymen  be 
appointed  by  the  Lay  Members  of  the  Diocesan 
Conferences  of  the  Province,  and  that  they  continue 
to  hold  their  seats  until  the  dissolution  of  Convo 
cation. 

3.  That  ten  members  be  appointed  for  the  Diocese 
of  London  ;  six  for  each  of  the  Dioceses  of  Winches 
ter,  Kochester,  Lichfield,  and  Worcester  ;  and  four 
for  each  of  the  remaining  dioceses. 

4.  That  additional  members,  not  exceeding  ten, 
be  appointed  by  his  Gnice  the  President. 

5.  That  the  House  of  Laymen  be  in  all  cases  con 
vened  by  his  Grnce  the  President. 

6.  That  tLe  said  House  be  convened  only,  and 
sit  only,  during  the  time  that  Convocation  is  in 
session,  and  be  opened  by  his  Grace  the  President. 

7.  That  the  said  House  may  be  requested  by  his 
Grace  tin.-   1'resident  to  confer  with   Convocation 
upon  such  occasions,  and  at  such  place  as  his  Grace 
the  President  may  think  fit. 

8.  That  his  Grace  the  President,  in  opening  the 
House  of  Laymen,  or  at  any  other  time  at  their 
session,  may  lay  before  them  any  subject  on  which 
he  desires  tbeir  counsel,  and  that  the  results  of  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  said  House  on  any  subjects, 
whether   thus   referred  to  them  or  originated  by 
themselves,  be  communicated  to  the  President. 

9.  That  the  subjects  on   which    the    House    of 
Laymen  may  be  consulted  shall  be  subjects  which 
oniinarily   occupy    tin-   attention   of    Convocation, 
saving  only  the  definition  or  the  interpretat.on  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England  :  but  tbat  in  all 
matters  requiring  Ir-^latiou  l.y  statute  the  opinion 
of  the  said  House  shull  be  taken  previous  to  the 
application  to  Parliament. 

Lama. — The  name  given  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Tartary,  and  especially  to  the  Dalai- 
Lama,  or  priest  of  priests,  who  has  full  autho 
rity  over  the  rest  of  the  priesthood,  and  is 
i .  -arded  by  them  as  a  deity.  He  lives  retired 
from  the  world,  and  is  never  seen  except  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  where  the 
people  come  to  worship  him,  though  they  are 
not  allowed  to  approach  him  even  to  kiss  his 
feet.  The  people  are  taught  to  believe  that 
he  was  raised  up  from  death  and  hell  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  that  he  will  live  for  ever. 
In  order  to  keep  up  this  illusion  they  conceal 
the  fact  of  his  death,  and  another  Lama  is 
secretly  chosen  to  take  his  place.  The  lower 
order  of  priests  in  Tartary  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  and  are  under  vows 
of  celibacy.  They  are  partly  supported  by 
lands  and  revenues  granted  to  them  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims, 
but  most  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  some 
trade  for  the  means  of  gaining  their  liveli 
hood,  and  they  are  also  the  only  physicians  in 
the  country.  The  Lamas  excel  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  with  which  they  adorn  tho 
walls  of  their  temples. 
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Lambert,  ST.,  was  born  at  Maastricht 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  a 
noble  family  who  had  been  Christians  for 
many  generations.  He  was  well  instructed, 
;iiul  his  education  was  perfected  by  Theodanl, 
the  Bishop,  upon  whose  murder  Lambert  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  see  in  670  with  the 
approval  of  the  King,  Childeric  II.  In  673 
Childeric  was  murdered,  and  Lambert,  as  one 
of  his  adherents,  was  ejected  from  his  see, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Siavelo, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  recalled  to  Maastricht 
by  Pepin  of  Ilerstal,  mayor  of  the  palace. 
Some  time  after,  hearing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Zealand,  called  Jaxandri,  were  still  idolaters, 
he  went  there  arid  converted  many  to  the 
Christian  faith.  St.  Lambert  was  murdered 
on  Sept.  1 7th,  608  or  609.  Two  accounts  are 
given  of  the  cause.  One  is  that  two  brothers, 
Gallus  and  Kioddus,  entered  and  plunder.  J 
the  church  at  Maestricht,  which  so  enra-vd 
some  of  the  Bishop's  relations  that  they 
murdered  the  intruders.  Upon  this  Dodo,  a 
powerful  officer  under  Pepin  and  a  relation 
to  the  brothers,  gathered  together  a  large 
force,  and  killed  Lambert  and  his  disciples  at 
Liege.  Others  say  that  he  was  destroyed 
for  having  remonstrated  with  Pepin  for  living 
with  a  concubine,  Alpai's.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Maastricht,  and  buried  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  many  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed.  His  successor,  St.  Hubert, 
removed  his  remains  to  Liege  [721],  where  a 
church  was  built  to  receive  them. 

Lambeth  Articles. — These  were  nine 
short  statements,  or  heads  of  doctrine,  con 
ceived  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of  view, 
which  were  drawn  up  at  a  conference  held  at 
Lambeth  Palace  in  Nov.,  1595.  With  a  view  to 
settle  a  controversy  which  was  causing  much 
disturbance  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Archbishop  \Vhitgift  invited  some  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  to  confer  with  him,  and 
these  articles  were  put  forth  with  his  sanc 
tion.  But  they  were  never  of  any  authority, 
and  are  of  no  value  except  to  show  what 
were  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinistic  party  at 
that  time. 

Lambeth  Conference.— The  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Bishop  Colenso  in  1866 
[COLENSO]  had  very  important  results  on  the 
status  of  the  Colonial  Churches.  For  he 
appealed  against  this  condemnation  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  decision  given  was 
that  the  letters- patent  by  which  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  claimed  authority  over  him  were  of 
no  power ;  that  the  Crown  had  no  power  to 
give  such  letters-patent,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stite  where 
the  Bishop  resided.  Consequently  the  Colonial 
Churches  were  placed  on  the  footing  of  other 
voluntary  religious  bodies.  One  of  the  Colonial 
bishops,  Dr.  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Ontario,  then 
put  forth  the  suggestion  that  the  Archbishop 


of  Canterbury  should  invite  the   bishops  oi 
the  Anglican  communion  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  those  of  the   Scottish  anc 
American   Chun  Ins,   to   meet   for   broth erlj 
counsel.     After  conferring  with  his  brethren 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Long 
ley,  resolved  to  issue  his  invitations,  and  i 
large  number  of  bishops  accepted  it.     Then 
were  some  who  stood  aloof,  as  the  Archbishoj 
of  York,  the   Bishop  of    Peterborough,   anc 
a  few  others.       The   Bishop  of   St.    David') 
consented  on  condition  that  the  Colenso  cast 
should    not    be    discussed.      The   conferenci 
assembled  Sept.  24th,  1867.    The  proceeding; 
comniencr<l  with  Holy  Communion,  at  whicl 
the  Archbishop  was  the  celebrant,  and  Dr 
NVhitehouse,    the     Bishop    of     Illinois,    th« 
preacher.-     Three     archbishops,     twt  nty-si? 
bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  twenty-foui 
Colonial  bishops,  and  twenty-three  Americai 
bishops  attended,  and  the  iirst    step   was  ti 
issue  a  pastoral  address  to  churchmen  all  ove 
the  world,  a  document  pronounced  by  (.'ardina 
Manning  to  be  the  most  important  mai. 
produced  by  the  Church  of  England  since  th 
K'-iormatioii.      The  address  was   writt*  n   h 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  approved  by  the  bod; 
with   very  few  alterations.    The   discus>ion 
were  in  private,  but  the  notes  are  preserve 
in   Lambeth    Library,  and  were,  after  som 
time,    printed    in    the    Guardinn    newspapei 
Some    general    resolutions   were   drawn    \\\ 
and  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Archbisha 
Longley.     The  Conference  lasted  four  days. 

In  1878  Archbishop  Tait  was  called  upo 
by  influential  members  of  the  Church  t 
invite  a  second  conference.  Exactly  10 
bishops  met  at  Lambeth  on  Tuesday,  Jul 
2nd  :  thirty-five  English,  nine  Irish,  seve 
Scottish,  thirty  Colonial,  and  nineteen  Amer 
can.  The  conference  lasted  four  days,  an 
was  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  July  22n< 
the  intervening  time  being  occupied  wit 
committees  held  at  Lambeth,  London  Hou?< 
and  Farnham.  At  noon  on  July  22nd  th 
conference  again  assembled,  and  held  dc 
liberations  till  the  following  day.  On  Satir 
day  the  27th  the  proceedings  were  closed  b^ 
a  stately  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  wit 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  and  celebration,  at  whic 
upwards  of  ninety  bishops  were  present. 

The  Conferences  did  much  to  promoi 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  English-s]  <  al 
ing  races,  and  will  probably  be  repeated  « 
due  intervals. 

Lambeth  Degrees.— Degrees conf em 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  is 
right  belonging  to  him  since  the  days  • 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  given  to  him  when  ft 
like  right  was  taken  away  from  the  Pop 
In  the  words  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  ' 
the  receivers  of  degrees  we  have  :  "  Where; 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  enabled  t 
the  public  authority  of  the  law,  do  enjoy,  ar 
long  have  enjoyed,  the  power  of  contVrrir 
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degrees  and  titles  of  honour  upon  well  de 
serving  men,  as  by  an  authentic  book  of 
Taxations  of  Faculties,  confirmed  by  autho 
rity  of  Parliament,  doth  more  fully  appear  ; 
we  therefore,  being  vested  with  the  authority 
aforesaid,  and  following  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  have  judged  it  expedient,  in 
consideration  of  your  proficiency  in  study, 
uprightness  of  life,  sound  doctrine,  and  purity 
of  morals,  that  you  be  dignified  with  the 
degree  of  [A.JL~],  and  we  do  by  these  presents, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies  and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
do  allow,  accordingly  create  [Here  a  chnjilnin 

••>•  th<  candidate,  still  kneeling,  icith  the  hood 
of  the  degree  (which  by  custom  is  that  of  the 
University  to  which  the  Archbishop  himself 
belongs',  (i/i'l  if  the  tin 1 1-*, •  to  l,t-  conferred  be 
the  Doctorate,  the  Archbishop  here  places  the 
cap  on  the  heel  of  the  candidate  and  removes  it 
again"]  you  an  actual  [M.A.,  Doctor,  etc.],  and 
we  do  also  admit  [Here  the  Archbishop  ' 
between  his  hands  both  the  hands  of  the  candidate] 
you  into  the  number  of  the  [Master  of  Art*, 
Doctor x,  r/v.j  of  this  realm."  The  candidate  then 
stands  up,  and  tin-  Registrar  reads  the  follow 
ing  proviso  :  "  Provided  also  that  these  pre 
sents  do  not  avail  you  anything  unless  duly 
confirmed  by  the  Queen's  Letters-Patent." 
The  degrees  thus  conferred  are,  first,  M.A., 
which  —  though  formerly  it  was  not  8O  —  is 
only  given  after  a  strict  examination.  (This 
rule  was  laid  down  by  Archbishop  Tait,  and  is 

weil  by  his  successor.)  Other  degrees, 
U.D.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  LL.D. ;  Mu>.  Doc. 
and  M.P.,  are  conferred  for  some  special  and 
acknowledged  merit1  or  public  service.  The 
fees  for  the  letters-patent  ran^e,  according  to 
the  degree,  from  about  £40  to  £100. 

Lailli,  P>I:KNAKI>,  priest  of  the  Congre 
gation  of  the  Oratory,  was  born  at  Man>  in 
KV10.  He  gave  early  promise  of  a  great 
genius  for  learning,  was  a  considerable  lin- 
gui-t,  and  a  irond  mathematician,  philological 
critic,  and  philosopher.  He  taught  philosophy 
nnur  and  Anirers,  but,  niakinur  enemies 
among  the  Aristotelian-  by  his  leanings  to 
the  Cartesians  be  was  banished  to  Grenoble, 
where  he  gave  divinity  lectures.  He  was  re 
called  to  Paris  in  lost!;  was  rebanished,  and 
finally  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  died  in 
171").  His  first  works  were  upon  scientific 
and  mathematical  subjects.  In  1696  appeared 
his  Afiimrnt'is.  or  Introduction  to  the  Bible, 
published  in  Latin  and  French,  and,  soon  after, 
the  H<i,-,,iony,  or  Agreement  of  the  Four  Evan 
gelists,  which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troveixv,  and  caused  Lami  to  reply  by  a  com 
mentary  on  the  Harmony.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  A 
Demonstration  of  the  Truth  and  Holiness  of  the 
'  Christum  It  a  I,  x  of  Morality. 

Lami,  FRANCIS,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bred  to  a 
military  profession,  and  served  in  the  French 
king's  army.  But  afterwards,  being  weary  of 


that  way  of  living,  he  turned  Benedictine.  He 
had  a  wonderful  genius,  was  a  man  of  great 
piety,  and  went  through  all  the  stages  of 
monastic  discipline.  By  his  application  to 
study  he  became  an  excellent  philosopher,  a 
polished  writer,  and  very  skilful  in  his  judg 
ments  upon  the  many  phases  of  the  mind.  He 
published  five  volumes  concerning  the  know 
ledge  of  one's  self ;  a  tract  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Modern  Atheism  Orerthroicn, 
Pious  Reflections  upon  a  Monastic  Life,  Lecture 
>i/>«n  Jr/stluin,  a  collection  of  Letters  upon  Theo- 
loyieal  a nd  Moral  Subjects,  The  Unbtdurer  Con- 
d "cit d  to  Rcinji>tn  by  Reason,  Philosophies! 
Letters  upon  h'<r>rs  A'///>//v/.v • ;  a  tract  against 
eloquence,  entitled  The  Rhetoric  of  the  College 
betrayed  by  its  Apologist ;  and,  lastly.  ./  l>i*- 
ninrsf  <•  ,,t<;rntti<i  the  Kno>r[,-dg<-  and  Love  of 
God.  He  died  at  St.  Denis  in  April,  1711. 

Lammas  Day. — The  most  probable  ex 
planation  of  this  name  for  August  1st  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  Illafmscsse  or  Loaf- 
BMB,  it  having  been  customary  to  offer  at  the 
ni  MM  bre  id  made  of  the  new  corn.  Its  coincid 
ence  with  the.  fea^t  of  St.  Peter's  chains,  or 
''St.  Pet  r  in  fetters"  in  the  Romish  Church, 
gave  ri>e  to  the  popular  derivation  of  Lamb- 
nias-,  St.  Pet.-r  beinir  regarded  as  the  patron  of 
lambs;  an  idea  originating  in  the  Saviour's 
i  commission  to  him  M  Feed  my  lambs." 

Lamennais,    Hn.n.s   FKLICIT£  ROHKKT 

DF,  the  son   of  a  shipowner,  was  born  at  St. 

Malo    in    17S'J.      He   received   his  first  lessons 

fioni   his  elder  brother,  and  then   continued 

his  studies  alone;  but  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 

he   was  able  to  read  Livy  and  Plutarch 

when  only  twelve  years  of  age.     In  1794  he 

went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  and  used  to  spend 

whole     days      in     reading     Kousseau.     Male- 

branche,  and  other  similar  writers,  which  served 

to  ripen  his  judgment   and  develope  his  reli- 

-    gious  fervour.      He  entered  the  Seminary  of 

St.  Malo  as  teacher  of   mathematics   in  1807, 

received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  and  five   years 

j    later  was  ordained  priest.     Ho  went  to  Paris 

;    in    1814,  where    he    published   an  attack    on 

Napoleon  I.,  on  account  of  which  he  had  to 

leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days.     He 

;    came  to  I  ,n- land,  and  was  usher  in  a  school  kept 

by  tho   Abbe   ('aroii  near   London.     In   1817 

|    appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay  on  In~ 

il, />>  ,i»l>, «•>•  1,1   U,ligi(,ns  Muff <•>•*,  which  made  a 

great  impression.     It  contains  a  denunciation 

j   of  all   compromise  in  matters  of   faith,  and 

j   denounced   Gallicanism,  but   adhered  to   the 

i    orthodox  standard  of  Christianity,  and  upheld 

I    clerical   authority   in    preference   to   private 

judgment.       It  brought  about    a  revival  all 

over  France,  and  gave  great  support  to  the 

Ultramontanists.      When  Lamennais  visited 

Rome  in  1824  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 

Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  offered  him  a  cardinal's 

hat,  which    he    refused.      Two    years    later 

appeared   Ui-lntion  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 

Civil  and  Political  Order,  which  was  almost 
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revolutionary  in  tone,  and  the  author  was 
fined  for  it  by  the  Cour  Correct  ionnclle.  The 
revolution  of  1830  was  the  occasion  of  his 
declaring  the  people's  supremacy  in  matters 
of  State,  and  he  pointed  out  the  temporal 
abuses  of  the  Church  while  retaining  his 
reverence  for  her  spiritual  authority.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  started 
a  journal  named  ISAvenir,  of  which  the 
motto  was  "  God  and  Liberty."  Among  the 
contributors  were  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  M. 
cle  Montalembert,  the  Abbe  Gerbert,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others,  who  had  all  adopted  La- 
inennais's  opinions  and  spread  them  all  over 
France.  The  paper  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
Jesuits  and  others  took  alarm  at  it,  and,  after 
it  had  been  published  a  year,  it  was  suspended 
by  the  Pope.  Lam<  -nnais  went  to  Rome  to 
state  his  views,  and  to  ask  for  a  recall  of  the 
sentence.  His  wish  was  complied  with ;  but 
in  Sept.  28th,  1832,  an  encyclical  letter  was 
published  condemning  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  terms  which  implied  a  censure  of  the 
journal.  Lamennais  submitted  and  sup 
pressed  it,  but  in  1834  appeared  his  Words  of 
a  Believer,  wrhich  finally  severed  his  bond 
with  the  Church.  The  revolutionary  party 
applauded  him  for  his  independence,  and  the 
book  ran  through  eight  editions  in  a  few 
months.  He  died  twenty  years  after,  for 
gotten,  unreconciled  to  the  Church,  and  allied 
to  the  extreme  Republicans.  Among  other 
works  are  The  Affairs  of  Home  [1836];  The 
People' s  Hook  [1837]  ;  The  Country  and  Govern 
ment  [1840],  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  year  ;  A  Voice  from  Prison  [1846]  ;  Sketch  of 
a  Philosopher  [1840-46],  etc. 

Lamps  were  in  symbolic  use  in  the  early 
Church.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the  tombs  in 
the  Catacombs,  probably  having  been  placed 
there  in  symbolism  of  faith  in  the  resurrection 
to  life.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  lamp 
is  always  kept  burning  before  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  in  churches,  the  oil  of  which  must 
be  of  olive,  unless  the  bishop  give  leave  for 
other  oil  to  be  used,  and  the  alternative  must 
never  be  mineral  oil  except  in  cases  of  abso 
lute  necessity. 

Lance,  THK  HOLY.— According  to  early 
tradition,  the  lance  which  was  presented  by 
Rudolph  of  Burgundy  to  Henry  I.  of  Ger 
many  was  made  out  of  the  nails  which  were 
used  to  fasten  Christ  to  the  Cross,  while  in  a 
later  tradition  it  is  said  to  be  the  spear  with 
which  His  side  was  pierced.  Innocent  VI. 
established  a  feast  in  its  honour  in  1354. 
Another  lance,  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  was  found  at  Antioch  in  1093,  and 
the  sight  of  it  much  encouraged  the  crusaders. 
The  iron  with  which  it  was  inlaid  was  brought 
to  Rome  under  Innocent  VIII.  and  preserved 
in  the  Vatican. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  name  "holy 
lance ''  is  given  to  the  knife  used  to  pierce  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist. 


Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  of  a  high  family  of  Pavia,  m 
1005,  studied  law  at  that  university  and 
others  in  Italy,  and  practised  with  great 
success.  It  is  supposed  that  in  unsettled 
times  his  family  was  exiled.  About  1039 
he  founded  a  school  at  Avranches,  which 
gained  distinction  from  his  great  rapacity  for 
teaching,  and  the  culture  of  Greek  literature. 
His  thoughts,  however,  being  turned  to 
religion,  he  retired  to  Herluin's  Benedictine 
establishment  at  Bee  in  1042.  Though 
unlearned,  Herluin  won  Lanfranc's  lifelong 
aflWtion  by  his  great  piety.  Lanfranc  became 
teacher  and,  in  1046,  prior  of  tin  monastery, 
Anselm  being  one  of  his  pupils.  By  denounc 
ing  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  marriage  with 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lanfranc  incurred  his 
anger  ;  but  it  was  turned  into  l'a\ .  -ur  by  Lan 
franc's  spirit  in  requesting  a  nimbler  beast 
than  the  sole  and  sorry  horse  of  his  commu 
nity,  on  which  to  fulfil  the  Duke's  command 
of  quitting  the  country.  He  went  to  Rome 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  Duke's  mar 
riage,  and  was  present  at  the  Council  held  there 
in  1059, at  which  he  disputed  with  IJeivngarius, 
who  denied  Transubstantiation.  In  1066 
Lanfranc  reluctantly  became  Abbot  of  St. 
Stephen's  Abbey,  Caen,  refused  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  Rouen  in  1067,  and  wa.s  only  under 
givat  pressure  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  cathedral, 
on  August  29th,  1070.  Having  secured  his 
status  by  receiving  the  pallium  at  Rome, 
Lanfranc  obtained  a  decree  by  which  Church 
property  was  to  be  restored,  and  which  enabled  a 
lawsuit  to  be  brought  against  Odo,  the  King's 
brother.  The  cause  was  argued  three  days 
on  Penenden  Heath,  and  judgment  given  foi 
the  Archbishop.  In  1076  he  rebuilt  Canter 
bury  Cathedral,  and  in  1077  attached  to  il 
a  Benedictine  monastery.  Lant'ranr  adjusted 
in  1079,  the  relations  of  the  Sees  of  York  ana 
Dublin  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  by  claiming 
their  canonical  obedience  to  the  Primate,  whil( 
he  supported  the  Royal  Supremacy  over  tht 
Church,  and  its  independence  of  Rome,  en 
couraging  the  King  in  his  refusal  of  homage 
to  the  Pope.  Six  Councils  were  held  fronr 
1072  to  1086,  which  pronounced  on  points  o 
ritual,  precedence,  simony,  and  celibacy,  the 
ruling  on  the  last-named  being  that  no  pre 
bendary  should  be  married,  and  that,  whiL 
those  priests  already  married  should  not  b< 
obliged  to  part  with  their  wives,  those  tha 
were  single  should  continue  so,  and  that  ii 
future  no  person  should  be  ordained  till  the? 
had  first  promised  not  to  marry.  In  con 
formity  with  the  canons  of  the  Laodicean  an( 
Sardican  Councils,  prohibiting  bishops'  sees  ii 
small  towns,  that  of  Lichfield  was  removed  t< 
Chester,  Selsey  to  Chichester.  Elmham  t< 
Thetford,  Sherborn  and  Ramsbury  to  01< 
Sarum,  all  in  1075  ;  Wells  to  Bath,  1088 
Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  1095.  The  Use  q 
Salisbury,  compiled  by  Osmund,  was  sanctions 
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by  the  Archbishop,  1085.  He  also  devised  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
[1085].  Lanfranc  died,  May  24th,  1089,  of  a 
fever,  at  the  monastery,  Canterbury,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral.  Among  his  writings 
are,  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini  Xostri,  a 
defence  of  Trausubstantiation  against  Beren- 
garius'  teaching,  published  by  Dom  Luc 
d'Achery,  1647,  with  Lanfranc's  Commentary 
on  the  £]>ixtli-ss  of  St.  Paul,  Notes  upon  some 
Conferences  of  Cassian,  A  Book  of  Letters,  etc. 
His  Lecreta  pro  ordine  Benedicts  is  an  adap 
tation  of  the  Benedictine  rule  to  the  circum 
stances  of  his  new  monastery  at  Canterbury. 

Lange,  JOACHIM,  a  German  Pietist,  was 
born  in  Altmark  in  1670.  After  studying  at 
Qucdlingen  and  Magdeburg,  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  met  FRAXCKE  [q.v.l  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Erfurt  and  Halle.  He  went 
to  Berlin  in  1693,  and  in  1709  became  Pro 
fessor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
1744.  Lange  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
many  of  them  controversial.  While  disput 
ing  with  Loscher  he  wrote  the  Idea  of  7  V///A,- 
orthodox  Theoloyy,  Sincere  Xcicn,  Mitjltt,  Mi//>//>' 
Path,  etc. ;  and  against  the  philosopher  Wolff, 
The  (.\ntxe  of  God,  A  Modeat  Enquiry,  etc. 

Laiigton,  STEPHEN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY.— His  birthplace  is  claimed  by 
Lincolnshire  (from  the  existence  of  Lang- 
ton,  near  Spilsby),  by  Devonshire,  and  by 
Sussex.  His  puivnts,  described  as  "fideles 
et  dt-voti,''  were  possibly  of  the  York- 
shin;  family  of  that  name.  Stephen  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  gaining  distinction 
for  his  learning,  and  becoming  its  chan 
cellor,  in  power  if  not  in  name.  At  this 
thin-  began  his  intimacy  with  Lothario  Conti, 
who.  on  his  election  as  Pope  Innocent  III. 
in  1198,  sent  for  Langton,  and  entrusted 
him  with  literary  and  political  matters.  In 
120').  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  complication  arose  from 
rival  nominations  by  King  John  and  the 
monks  of  Canterbury.  Each  party  re 
ferred  the  mutter  to  Rome.  Innocent  caused 
Langton,  now  a  Cardinal,  to  be  elected 
[December,  1206],  a  step  in  accordance  both 
with  his  scheme  of  securing  the  ascendancy 
of  Home  over  foreign  Churches,  and  also 
with  his  appreciation  of  virtue  and  talent. 
His  appointment  was  resented  by  the  Kin-, 
and  on  his  consecration  by  the  Pope  at 
Viterbo  [June  17th,  1207],  John  expelled 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who  had  ac 
quiesced  in  the  election.  A  meeting  between 
the  King  and  Langton  at  Winchester  failing 
to  produce  a  reconciliation,  Innocent  laid  an 
interdict  on  the  country.  Langton  retired  to 
Pontigny  for  six  years,  occupying  himself 
•  with  literary  pursuits.  During  this  period  the 
King  held  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the 
Papal  » •nvi.ys  and  with  Langton,  was  excom 
municated  and  threatened  with  a  crusade,  and 
finally  yielded,  even  consenting  to  be  a  vassal 


of  the  See  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Langton 
was  sent  for,  when  he  absolved  the  King  at 
Winchester  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist. 
Langton  found  two  tyrannies  dominant — the 
nobles  and  people  oppressed  by  the  King, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Church  usurped  by  the 
Papal  Legate.  His  work  now  was  to  obtain 
freedom  from  both,  and  he  showed  singular 
independence  in  risking  censure  from  Rome. 
Organising  with  great  courage  and  wisdom 
the  barons'  struggle  for  freedom,  he  forced 
upon  the  King  the  revival  of  the  "  Laws  of 
the  Confessor  "  and  of  Henry  I.  as  embodied 
in  the  great  Charter,  signed  June  loth,  1215. 
Innocent  avenged  this  humiliation  of  his 
vassal  by  revoking  the  Magna  Charta  and 
suspending  Langton,  who,  the  same  year, 
attended,  as  Cardinal,  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  hoping  to  make  his  case  heard,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Pope,  and  detained 
as  a  state  prisoner.  King  John  and  Pope 
Innocent  died  in  1216.  In  1218  Langton  re 
turned  to  England,  further  secured  the  recog 
nition  of  the  Charter,  and  eventually  procured 
the  recall  of  the  Legate.  In  1220  the  Arch 
bishop  recrowned  the  young  King  Henry 
III.,  and  caused  the  remains  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  to  be  translated  from  the  crypt  to  a 
costly  shrine  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A 
Council  was  held  by  him  in  1222  at  Osney, 
near  Oxford,  at  whieh  important  canons  w.-n- 
passed;  and  at  another,  at  Westminster,  122U 
an  attempt  made  by  tin-  Pope  to  obtain 
c.Tt  iin  prebends  for  the  Church  of  Koine  was 
defeated.  Laim-ton  welcomed  the  Dominican 
and  Fr:tnci>r:m  Friars  as  missioners  to  the 
wretched  and  criminal  settlers  in  towns.  His 
last  years  w.-n-  pa— ed  in  retirement  at  the 
Manor  House  of  Slindon,in  Sussex,  his  brother 
Simon,  whom  he  had  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  acting  for  him.  The  Arch 
bishop  died  July  9th,  1228.  That  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  Bible  is  shown  by  his  com 
mentaries  on  Old  Testament  books,  while  his 
writings  include,  as  subjects,  a  life  of  Richard 
I. ;  a  Canticle  on  our  Lord's  passion ;  a 
sermon  on  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  two  other 
pieces  said  to  be  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
library.  One  of  the  earliest  Norman-French 
miracle  plays,  a  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  a  Life  of 
Becket,  are  attributed  to  him.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.,  p.  703. 

Laodicea,  COUNCIL  OF. — The  date  of  the 
Synod  of  Laodicea  is  uncertain.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of 
Nicji-u,  but  it  has  now  been  proved  to  have 
taken  place  later  than  344  A.D.,  probably 
about  363.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sum 
moned  in  order  tbat  the  clergy  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia  might  meet  together  to  censure 
some  who  were  reviving  the  Homoousian 
controversy,  and  to  choose  men  of  approved 
faith  for  the  episcopate.  They  agreed  upon 
sixty  canons,  which  are  still  extant.  The  last 
of  these  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
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Holy  Scripture,  and  this  document  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  It  omits  the  Old  Testament  Apo 
crypha.  [See  Westcott  on  the  Canon.~\ 

Lapse. — In  the  Church  of  England,  if  the 
patron  does  not  present  a  clergyman,  to  a 
benefice  within  six  months  of  its  falling  vacant, 
the  patronage  lapses  to  the  bishop  ;  if  he  fails 
to  present  in  six  months,  it  further  lapses  to 
the  archbishop  ;  and  six  months  afterward  to 
the  Crown.  Thus  if  the  archbishop  be  the 
patron,  the  sovereign  can  present  six  months 
after  the  first  vacancy. 

Lapsed. — Those  who  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion  denied  the  faith.  Such  on  their  repent 
ance  were  received  back  into  the  congregation, 
and  it  was  held  a  grievous  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  if  they  ret'u>ed  to  receive  and 
reconcile  the  penitent.  But  though  recon 
ciled,  they  WWe excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  government,  and  remained  cla-s-d 
among  "the  penitents."  They  could  not  be 
ordained,  or,  if  they  lapsed  after  ordination, 
they  were  not  suffered  to  resume  their  office 
on  their  reconciliation.  Some  exceptions, 
however,  were  probably  made  to  this  strict 
rule,  when  it  was  deemed  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  suspended. 

Lardner,  XATHANIEL,  an  eminent  Eng 
lish  critic,  was  born  at  Ilawkhurst,  in  Kent, 
in  1684.  He  belonged  to  a  body  of  English 
Presbyterians  who  had  become  Unitarians. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Oldfield,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  eminence. 
Lardner  spent  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Graevius 
and  Burmann,  and  was  then  some  time  at 
Leyden.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703, 
and  continued  his  theological  studies,  but  did 
not  begin  to  preach  till  he  was  twenty-five. 
He  became  private  chaplain  to  Lady  Ireby, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  remained  with  her  till  her  death  in  1729. 
He  then  became  lecturer  at  the  chapel  in  Old 
Jewry,  and  died  in  1768.  Lardner  was  not  a 
popular  preacher,  being  defective  in  his  elo 
cution  and  lacking  the  power  to  modulate  his 
voice,  on  account  of  his  deafness.  But  his 
Crn/i  binty  of  the  Gospel  History  and  his 
,/'  ir'tfth  and  Heathen  Testimonies  have  gained 
him  a  place  among  the  ablest  apologists  for 
Christianity  that  we  have. 

Lasco,  JOHN  A,  or  JAN  LASKI,  was  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1499.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  noble  Polish  family,  and  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  He  visited  Lou  vain,  Ziirich, 
and  Basle,  where  he  resided  with  Erasmus, 
and  on  his  return  to  Poland  was  promoted; 
but  in  1536  he  was  offered  the  See  of  Cuja- 
vein,  which  he  refused,  stating  that  he  agreed 
with  the  Reformers.  He  went  to  Friesland, 
where  he  founded  and  consolidated  a  Re 
formed  Church;  but  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Interim  there  in  1549  he  was  compelled 


to  seek  shelter  in  Kngland.  Edward  VI. 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of  the  Con 
gregations  of  Foreign  Protestants  (German, 
Belgian,  French  and  Italian)  in  London,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  in 
Austin  Friars,  now  the  Dutch  Church,  was 
granted  to  him.  and  permission  to  use  his  own 
ceremonies.  He  published  in  Latin  the  ser 
vice  used  by  his  Church,  and  this  service 
contains  a  form  of  confession  and  absolution 
from  which  some  phrases  were  added  to  the 
second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Lasco  was  obliged 
to  leave  England  with  his  congregation,  and 
after  many  hardships  they  arrived  at  Kmden  in 
1 .").") 4;  but  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  settle 
down,  Lasco  was  re-called  to  his  country, 
King  Sigismund  being  favourable  to  the 
;  ination.  He  was  appointed  in  1.">.')G 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformed  Congre 
gations  of  Little  Poland,  and  died  there  in 
1560.  The  Bible  was  translated  into  Polish 
under  bis  supervision. 

Last  Things,  THK  Font.  —Death,  judg 
ment,  heaven,  hell.  [EtOHAfOLOOY.] 

Lateraii,  ST.  JOHN  OF. — The  d.i.  f  basilica 
of  Rome,  so-called  from  the  name  of  Lateranus, 
who  was  put  to  deatli  by  Nero,  and  to  whom 
the  site  formerly  belonged.  The  palace  be- 
1' miring  to  it  was  given  to  the  Pope  by  the 
Emperor  Constant  ine,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  Constantine  built  the  basilica, 
adorned  it  richly,  and  gave  1,-tr-v  endowments 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  clergy.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 

The  Lateran  Council*  were  so  called  from 
being  held  in  this  church.  The  first  of  these 
(or  Ninth  General  Council)  was  held  in  March, 
1123,  and  dealt  principally  with  the  subject  of 
investiture,  in  which  it  followed  the  decree 
of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  Twenty-two 
canons  were  drawn  up  by  this  Council ;  one 
of  these  forbade  simony,  and  others  forbade 
the  marriages  of  the  higher  orders  of  priests. 

The  Second  Lateran  Council,  held  in  April, 
1139,  was  attended  by  1,000  bishops,  whom 
Pope  Innocent  II.  had  assembled  to  confute 
the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  It  put 
forth  thirty  canons:  the  first  against  lay- 
investitures  ;  the  second  and  ninth  about 
excommunications  ;  the  fourth  concerning 
ecclesiastical  habits;  the  sixth  against  im 
moral  priests  ;  the  seventh  forbids  the  hearing 
of  masses  said  by  such;  the  eighth  restrains 
priests  and  monks  from  exercising  the  pro 
fessions  of  law  and  physic ;  the  tenth  is 
a-ainst  laymen  who  take  tithes  :  the  thirteenth 
against  usurers,  whom  it  deprives  of  Christian 
burial ;  the  fourteenth  imposes  a  like  punish 
ment  on  those  who  fight  only  to  show  their 
bravery ;  the  fifteenth  excommunicates  the 
strikers  of  priests;  the  seventeenth  forbids 
marriages  of  near  kindred;  the  twenty-first 
excludes  the  children  of  priests  from  the 
priesthood;  the  twenty-third  is  against  Arnold 
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}f  Brescia  and  his  followers ;  the  twenty- 
ainth  against  those  who  made  warlike  in 
struments  for  the  infidels. 

The  Third  Lateran  Council  was  held  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1179  for  the  pur- 
oose  of  opposing  the  Emperor  Frederick  I., 
*rho  had  set  up  three  Anti-Popes  in  opposition 
;o  the  Popes  Of  Rome.  It  was  designed 
ilso  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Albi- 
*enses,  or  Cathari.  It  issued  twenty-sev,  n 
canons  :  the  first  concerns  the  election 
>f  the  popes  of  Rome ;  the  second  revokes  the 
mlination  of  anti-popes ;  the  third  regulates 
;he  age  of  bishops,  curates,  and  archdeacons ; 
he  fifth  prescribes  that  no  clerk  be  ordained 
without  a  title  to  some  benefice;  the  sixth 
mlers  prelates  to  give  notice  before  excom- 
nunication,  and  forbids  friars  to  appeal  from 
he  sentence  of  the  chapter  or  their  superior  ; 
i.he  eighth  forbids  the  expectation  of  bene- 
ices  ;  the  eleventh  is  against  immoral  clergy  ; 
he  twelfth  forbids  meddling  with  temporal  af- 
airs;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  are  against 
jluralities  ;  the  fifteenth  orders  that  Church 
roods  may  only  be  employed  for  the  use  of  the 
Jhurch  ;  the  sixteenth  regulates  the  resolu- 
ions  of  chapters;  the  eighteenth  orders  the 
•reeling  of  pra-ceptorial  prebends  in  cathe- 
Irals  ;  the  niii'-teenth  excommunicates  secular 
'owers  that  pretend  to  have  a  right  over  the 
Church;  the  twentieth  forbids  tournaments; 
'.he  twenty-fourth  forbids  furnishing  the 
ufid<'ls  with  arms;  the  twenty-fifth  prohibits 
•he  giving  of  the  communion  to  public 
isurers;  the  twenty-sixth  forbids  Christians 
o  live  with  Jews,  Saracens,  etc. ;  tin-  t\\«  nty- 
.eventh  excommunicates  the  Cathari,  Pate- 
•ines,  and  other  so-called  hereties,  and 
hreatens  with  a  like  sentence  those  who 
lefend  or  harbour  them. 

Tlit-  Fourth  ( Jeiieial  Lateran  ( 'ounril  (called 
The  Great  because  of  the  vast  number  of  pre- 
ates  who  assisted  at  it)  was  convened  by  Pope 
:nnocent  III.  in  1 2 1 5.  The  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
tantinople  and  Jerusalem  assisted  in  person, 
nd  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  sent 
Leputies,  and  be>ide-  them  there  were  seventy- 
>ne  archbishops,  and  310  bishops,  and  above 
>00  abbots  and  priors,  as  well  as  ambassadors 
rom  most  of  the  sovereign  princes.  The 
nost  important  of  the  seventy  chapt-T>  in 
vhich  the  decisions  of  the  Council  were  i'ornm- 
tted  are  as  follow:  the  first  approves  th,. 
orm  "transubstantiation ; "  the  second  con- 
ionms  the  errors  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  : 
he  third  to  the  ninth  treat  of  the  way  of 
noting  out  heretics,  forbid  preaching  without 
.ue  approval,  and  regulate  the  Inquisition  ;  the 
leventh  orders  the  establishment  of  prebends 
'>r  scholars  and  divines  ;  the  twelfth  orders  the 
•  •formation  of  the  religious  orders,  while  the 
'hirteenth  forbids  the  founding  of  any  new 
the  fourteenth  is  against  the  im- 
lorality  of  the  clergy;  the  fifteenth  ordains 
"inishment  to  those  wanting  in  sobriety, 
ud  the  sixteenth  regulates  their  life  and 


behaviour ;  the  seventeenth  respects  the  divine 
office ;  the  nineteenth  forbids  the  exposing 
of  profane  household  stutt'  or  furniture  in  the 
churches ;  the  twenty-first  commands  all 
persons  to  confess  at  least  once  a  year  to 
their  curate,  and  to  communicate  at  the  feast 
of  Easter  ;  the  twenty-second  orders  phy 
sicians  to  make  their  patients  send  for  con 
fessors  ;  the  twenty-fourth  speaks  of  elections  ; 
the  twenty-fifth  and  following  are  about 
election  to  benefices ;  the  twenty-ninth  for 
bids  pluralities ;  the  thirtieth  hinders  the 
sons  of  canons  from  succeeding  to  their 
father's  benefices ;  the  thirty-second  and 
thirty-third  are  about  the  stipend  of  curates  ; 
the  thirty-sixth  is  concerning  appeals ;  the 
forty-sixth,  concerning  ecclesiastical  privi 
leges  ;  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first,  about  mar 
riages  ;  the  sixty-first  forbids  to  expose  lightly 
the  relics  of  the  saints;  the  sixty-fourth  is 
against  regulars  who  accept  money  for  re 
ceiving  pei>ons  into  any  religious  order;  the 
sixty-seventh  and  ,-ixt\ -eighth  are  against  the 
usury  of  the  Jews. 

The  Fifth  Lateran  ( 'ouncil,  though  it  lasted 
from  \')\~1  to  l.")l,s,  is  not  of  great  importance, 
as  it  was  held  ehielly  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  which  had  been  summoned 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  the  F.mpeior  .Maximilian,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  His  counter- 
move  was  to  Mimnion  a  ( 'ouncil  at  the  Lateran 
which  annulled  the  decrees  of  l'i>a.  His 
death  took  place  whilst  the  Council  wa.« 
sitting,  but  his  mocettor,  Leo  X..  took  care 
that  it  should  effect  no  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

Latinier,  Hu<;n,  an  eminent  bishop  and 
Protestant  martyr,  was  born  at  Thurcaston, 
near  Leie.  -t'T.  about  1490,  the  son  of  a  yeo 
man.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  his 
native  place  till  the  ;i-v  of  fourteen,  when  he 
was  entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1514,  being 
afterwards  ordained  at  Lincoln.  At  first  he 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
argued  for  it  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
B.D.  degree  in  1524 ;  but  Thomas  Bilney 
going  afterwards  to  his  room  and  discussing 
with  him  in  private  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
and  he  gradually  accepted  them.  In  the 
di-pute  concerning  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Latimer 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
which  was  rewarded  by  his  being  made  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  appointed  soon  after 
to  a  living  in  Wiltshire.  Other  contro 
versies  in  which  he  took  part  ended  less 
happily,  and  he  succeeded,  by  his  outspoken 
plainness,  in  making  numerous  enemies.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  so  displeased  at  a  sermon 
he  heard,  that  he  forbade  the  Reformer  to 
preach  again  -it  the  University,  and  com- 
plainel  to  Cirdinal  Wolsey  on  the  subject. 
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Wolsey  examined  Latimer  privately,  and  gave 
him  full  sanction  to  preach  as  he  liked.  He 
so  exercised  this  privilege  that  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  preacher  of  his  day,  and  his 
Sermons  have  retained  their  position  among 
English  classics,  marvellous  in  their  clear 
ness  and  homeliness  of  expression.  He 
was  appointed  in  1535  to  the  Bishopric  of 
"Worcester,  which  had  been  hitherto  much 
neglected,  so  that  the  clergy  there  were  more 
ignorant  than  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
and  Latimer  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
effecting  a  reform  of  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  his  efforts  met 
with  both  within  the  diocese  and  at  Court. 
In  1539  the  King  published  the  Act  of  th<  .v/V 
Articles,  which  enforced  belief  in  Transubstan- 
tiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Latimer  had  come  to  London  to 
obtain  medical  advice,  and  ho  now  took 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  disclaiming  his 
assent  to  the  Six  Articles.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
resigned  their  sees,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Gardiner,  Latimer  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  After  being  released  he  lived 
in  obscurity,  forbidden  to  preach,  or  to  come 
within  a  few  miles  of  London  or  of  his  old 
diocese,  and  in  1546  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  With  the  opening  of  King  Edward's 
reign  Latimer  began  to  preach  again,  refusing 
to  accept  his  old  bishopric,  since  he  felt  that 
his  true  mission  was  as  a  preacher.  People 
crowded  to  the  churches  to  hear  him,  and  he 
often  preached  before  the  King,  who  was 
much  under  his  influence.  In  1553  King 
Edward  died,  and  Latimer  was  again  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  trial  to  answer 
to  various  accusations  of  heresy.  He  was 
burnt  at  Oxford  with  Bishop  Ridley,  on  16th 
October,  1555. 

Latin  Church.     [ROME,  CHURCH  OF.] 

Latin  Gate,  ST.  JOHN  BEFORE  THE, 
[&.  Joannes  Evan,  ante  Port.  Lat.}. — A  fes 
tival  celebrated  on  May  6th,  the  anniversary 
of  the  supposed  deliverance  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  from  martyrdom.  It  is  related 
by  Tertullian  and  St.  Jerome  that  a  persecu 
tion  of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Ephesus 
under  Domitian,  and  that  St.  John  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil  before  the  Porta 
Latina.  When  released  he  was  not  only  un 
injured,  but  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
renewed  health  and  strength.  He  was  accord 
ingly  banished  to  Patmos.  The  legend  is  not 
mentioned  by  contemporary  authors ;  and  late 
criticism  places  the  sojourn  in  Patmos  much 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Domitian,  probably 
in  that  of  Nero. 

Latin,  SERVICE  IN. — The  saying  of  the 
prayers  and  services  of  the  Church  "in  a 


tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,"  was 
one  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  turned  their  attention 
In  fact  we  may  say  that  the  Reformatior 
Acts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  con- 
fined  to  this.  The  Bible  was  translated  intc 
English,  and  set  up  in  churches ;  the  Litunj 
also  was  translated  into  English,  to  be  followed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  the  abolitior 
of  Latin  use,  except  in  universities  and  othei 
places  of  learning. 

The  Roman  Church  is  professedly  unwilling 
to  allow  the  Mass  to  be  said  in  other  than  deac 
languages,  though  Latin  is  not  the  only  one 
Thus  in  some  places  it  is  said  in  Greek,  ii 
others  in  Syriac,  in  Coptic,  and  in  Slavonic 
Latin  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  common 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  public  worship  was 
originally  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  various 
nations;  but  as  a  language  gradually  ccasec 
to  be  the  vernacular,  as  Latin  did,  the  Churcl 
was  unwilling  to  alter,  and  no  instance  is  or 
record  of  a  change  in  this  respect  being, 
allowed  by  the  Roman  Church,  though  then 
are  a  few  cases  where  newly  converter 
nations  have  had  the  Mass  in  the  vernacu 
lar.  The  Council  of  Trent  declared  th< 
Mass  in  the  vernacular  to  be  "inexpedient.' 
The  reasons  given  for  this  prohibition  ar< 
twofold.  First  it  is  alleged  that  the  ancient 
rites  should  be  most  jealously  guarded 
lest  error  might  slip  in  unawares  throng? 
change,  the  purity  of  doctrine  be  endan 
gered,  or  the  reverence  of  the  people  dimin 
ished.  Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  uniformity 
of  language  in  all  lands  impresses  upon  wor 
shippers  everywhere  the  unity  of  the  Church 
And  it  is  added  that  as  each  worshipper  maj 
possess  a  translation  side  by  side-  with  th( 
Latin  formulary,  he  knows  what  is  goin£ 
on. 

That  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  into  th*- 
vernacular,  however,  at  the  Reformation,  gavi 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  an  intelligent 
the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  is  evident  to  am 
student  of  history.  So  entirely  did  it  coin- 
mend  itself  to  the  English  nation,  that  whei 
the  nation  returned  for  a  while  to  the  Roinai 
obedience  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  no  attemp 
was  made  to  take  away  the  English  Bible 
though  at  first  the  translation  had  been  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Latitudinarians. — Bishop  Bur-net,  ii 
his  Hixtort/  nf  //V.v  ()>m  Times,  thus  define 
this  party  :  "  They  loved  the  constitution  o  ' 
the  Church  and  the  Liturgy,  and  could  wel 
live  under  them,  but  they  did  not  think  it  un 
lawful  to  live  under  another  form.  Tin  v  .  . 
allowed  a  great  freedom  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  divinity,  from  whence  they  were  callec 
•  >!•  n  of  Latitude.'"  The  Latitudinarian; 
d« 'rived  their  peculiar  tenets  from  the  writing, 
of  Arminins  and  his  pupil  Episcopius,  of  thi 
University  of  Leyden.  The  opinions  of  thesi 
two  were  introduced  into  England  by  Johi 
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les  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  great 
a  of  the  Latitudinarian  system  was  to  unite 
Christians,  with  the  exception  of  Roman 
tholics,  into  one  communion  ;  and  in  order 
effect  this,  as  John  Hales  writes  in  his  tract 
schism,  "  Liturgies  and  public  forms  of  ser- 
e"  should  be  "so  framed  as  that  they  ad- 
tted  not  of  particular  and  private  fancies, 
fc  contained  only  such  things  as  those  in 
ich  all  Christians  do  agree."  Again  in  the 
ne  tract,  he  writes,  "  Remove  from  them 
?.,  the  Liturgies)  whatever  is  scandalous  to 
y  party,  and  leave  nothing  but  what  all 
ree  on."  Thus  to  please  the  Arians,  the 
•dhead  of  the  Saviour  might  be  given  up,  and 
)  Nicene  Creed  revised;  and  indeed  it  is  very 
ficult  to  see  what  part  of  the  Christian  faith 
uld  remain,  if  this  system  were  to  be  adopted 
the  rule  of  the  Church.  Among  the  more 
inent  Latitudinarians  were  Chillingworth, 
!  friend  of  Hales,  Theophilus  Gale,  John 
lith,  Whichcot,  Cudworth,  Burnett,  Arch- 
hop  Tillotson,  and  in  more  recent  times 
.  Arnold  and  Dean  Stanley.  Not  indeed 
it  these  in  all  points  would  agree  with  the 
;reme  opinions  of  Hales.  One  fundamental 
nciple  of  this  school  of  divines  is  the  all- 
ficiency  of  Scripture,  explained  by  each 
in  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  private 
Igment ;  hence  they  have  been  led  to  look 
on  the  system  of  the  Church  and  many  of 
doctrines  as  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
>f  opinion.  Thus,  in  the  times  of  the 
larts  they  looked  upon  Church  govern- 
;nt,  which  was  then  the  great  controvi  -rsy 
the  day,  as  a  thing  in  itself  indifferent. 
ie  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold 
his  volume  On  the  Church  :  "  The  form  of 
government  is  fixed  by  law,  a  law  in  its 
ffin  framed  by  man.  .  .  The  Church, . 'is 
;h,  has  no  divinely  appointed  government." 

I  ,  more  g«  'iierally,  the  same  writer  says :  "  The 
•t'eriiou  of  Christian  doctrine  consisted  in 
arly  understanding  that  Christ's  death  had 
ulcred  all  priesthoods,  sacrifices,  and  cere- 
mies,  for  the  time  to  come,  unimportant." 
try  to  unite  in  one  all  who  are  striving 
er  good,  and  righting  uuainst  evil,  is  a 
liaeworthy  object  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
>uld  he  remembered  that  no  true  or  lasting 
ion  can  be  looked  for  by  the  giving  up  of 
il  principles  and  convictions,  or  by  looking 
<>n  them  as  mere  matters  of  unimportant 
bail. 

After  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  this  school 
;reased  greatly  in  influence,  many  of  its 
smbers  occupying  high  positions  in  the 
urch.  In  the  present  day  the  Latitudi- 

•  nans   form   a   considerable  section   of  the 
urch  of   England,  many  of  their  number 

Ung  noted  for  great  learning  and  piety. 

Latria  [Gk.  tatreia,  "  service  "]. — A  word 
plied  in  theology  to  the  service  and  worship 
•  only  to  God,  and  lawfully  offered  to  Him 
ne.  It  is  distinguished  in  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  from  ditlia,  the  veneration 
paid  to  saints  and  angels  ;  and  from  hyperdulia, 
the  special  veneration  due  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  cannot,  however,  receive  latria, 
because  she  is  a  creature  of  God. 

Latrocinium.      [EPHESUS,    ROBBEK 
COUNCIL  OK.] 

Latter-Day  Saints.    [MOKMON.] 

Laud,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  October  7th,  1573,  at 
Reading,  where  his  father  was  a  clothier  in 
good  circumstances.  He  was  educated  till 
1589  at  the  Reading  Free  School,  where  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  Thence 
he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1600,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1601  was  or 
dained  priest.  The  tone  of  Oxford  was  Cal- 
vini>tic.  but  Laud  was  under  the  influence  of 
Buckeridge,  and  through  a  course  of  studies 
based  on  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  and  Eccle 
siastical  historians,  instead  of  the  system  of 
Geneva,  he  developed  views  on  baptism  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  which,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Anglican 
Reformed  Church,  ran  counter  to  the  Puritan 
theory,  and  excited  the  charge  of  Popery.  In 
1605  Laud  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
Ivnl  of  Devon  and  Lady  Kich,  with  whom  the 
Marl  was  living  while  her  husband  was  still 
alive  ;  a  step  he  afterwards  deeply  mourned, 
observing  the  anniversary  as  a  fast,  and  allud 
ing  to  it  in  his  diary  as  "  my  cross  about  the 
Earl  of  Devon's  marriage.'''  He  was  given 
successively  the  livings  of  Stanford,  1607  ; 
North  Kilworth,  1608,  and  Cuckstone,  ex 
changing  the  latter  for  Norton  on  account  of 
ill-health,  from  which  he  suffered  much 
throughout  life.  He  had  previously  ex- 
ehan^-e  I  North  Kilworth  for  the  living 
of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex.  In  1611  he 
was  elected  President  of  St.  John's,  in 
spite  of  Abbot's  opposition.  By  Neile's  in 
fluence  he  was  appointed  one  of  King  Jame-'s 
chaplains,  and  in  1616  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Here  Laud  attracted  notice  as  a  church  res 
torer.  The  authorised  externals  of  religion 
had  been  so  neglected  or  destroyed,  that 
Laud's  zeal  for  order  found  continual  occu 
pation  in  bringing  things,  as  the  Kinir  said, 
"  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain."  His  acts  were  legal,  but  every  step 
from  Calvinism  was  held  to  be  a  step  towards 
Popery,  and  was  combated  according!)'. 
Laud's  opponents  did  not  recognise  his  wish 
to  defend  the  Church  equally  against 
Romanism  and  Calvinism,  nor  their  own  ten 
dency  to  ignore  the  Church's  teaching  while 
professing  to  be  its  members.  In  1617  he 
went  to  Scotland  with  the  King,  with  whose 
project  of  strengthening  the  Episcopal  Church 
Laud  sympathised,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Nov.  18th, 
16'21,  and  made  visitations  of  the  diocese  in 
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1622  and  1625,  when  the  fabric  and  service 
of  the  churches  received  his  care  and  pecu 
niary  help.  He  was  employed  to  combat 
Fisher  the  Jesuit  in  his  attempt  to  proselytise 
the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  though  in 
her  case  Laud's  arguments  were  only  tem 
porarily  successful,  they  confirmed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  faith  and  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  The  charge  of  Popery 
was  raised  against  Laud  from  his  restric 
tions  on  preaching,  the  relaxation  of  statutes 
against  Papists,  and  his  intimacy  with  Buck 
ingham  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  match. 
He  had  powerful  enemies  in  the  Lord  Kci-p.-r 
Williams  and  Archbishop  Abbot ;  their  in 
fluence,  however,  did  not  disturb  his  favour 
with  the  King  nor  with  Prince  Charles,  wlm, 
on  his  accession  in  1625,  appointed  Laud  to 
preach  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  He 
was  also  called  upon  for  a  list  of  noted  clrriry 
with  the  distinguishing  "  orthodox  "  aii<l 
"Puritan"  to  each  name,  as  guide  to  the 
King  in  the  customary  appointment  of  new 
chaplains,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  com 
mittee  who  arranged  the  coronation  cere 
monial.  In  1626  Laud  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wills  and  made  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  when  he  requested  the 
King  to  attend  the  prayers  as  well  as  sermon 
on  Sundays,  and  to  permit  the  service  to  con 
tinue  uninterrupted  by  his  entrance.  Laud 
admitted  the  accusation  by  Parliament  that 
he  was  the  author  of  certain  of  the  King's 
speeches,  saying,  "  Being  commanded  to  the 
service,  I  hope  it  shall  not  now  be  made  my 
crime  that  I  was  trusted  by  my  sovereign." 
He  was  deputed  to  issue  instructions  urging 
the  clergy  to  support  the  Loan  for  Denmark, 
and,  in  1628,  to  answer  the  remonstrance  from 
Parliament  that  alleged  increase  of  Popery  in 
Ireland,  the  secret  Romanism  of  himself  and 
Neile,  and  the  abuse  by  Buckingham  of  his 
many  offices.  Laud's  tone  in  the  reply  was 
not  conciliatory.  He  had  been  made  Privy 
Councillor  in  1627,  and  in  1628,  on  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  became  the  King's  foremost 
adviser,  and,  in  consequence,  the  numerous 
unpopular  measures  at  this  time  were  indis 
criminately  attributed  to  him.  He  was  trans 
lated,  July  loth,  1628,  to  the  See  of  London, 
and  his  instructions  to  the  province  of  Can 
terbury  in  reference  to  lecturers,  created  great 
discontent  among  the  Calvinists,  already  ex 
asperated  by  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
reprint  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  which  the 
House  of  Commons'  protested  they  held  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  estab 
lished  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1630 
Laud  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  throughout  life.  He  caused  its  for 
gotten  statutes  to  be  searched  for  and  set  in 
order,  established  canonries  in  connection  with 
the  professorships  of  Hebrew  and  public  ora 
tory,  and  a  professorship  of  Arabic.  To  St.  John's 
College  he  added  a  new  quadrangle,  enlarged  j 


its  library,  and  built  a  new  on<  -,    : 
it  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  pup 
books,    and  manuscripts  in  many  l;niirua: 
He  also,  in  1631,  set  on  foot  the  rebuild 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     In  1633  Laud  ace. 
panied  the  King  to   Scotland.      Tin-   dist: 
tions    conferred   on   the   Scotch    prelates, 
honours,  only  increased   the  ill-will  agai 
them,  and  the  Service  Book  with  Cari> 
wards  drawn  up  by  them  in  corrcs]»>ndt 
with   Laud,   raised  a  storm   of   resii-tanec 
1637,  which  culminated  in  1643  in  the  Ck 
nant.     Laud  succeeded  Abbot  a-  Aivhbis 
on   Sept.  19th,   1633,  when  a  Cardinal's 
was    also    twice    offered    him    from    Ho- 
whether  as  bait  or  snare  is  not  clour.    The 
propriations  bought  by  the  "feoffies"  w-  i  e  ( 
li.-cated  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Book  of  Sp. 
was   reprinted   with   a   declaration  that 
people  should   be   protected   in  their  lav 
recreations  after  the  Sunday  servic.  9.      1 
measures  caused  a  great  outcry.     The  Ai 
bishop  commenced  a  metropolitical  visitai 
in  1634,  and  among  other  measures  enjoi 
the  removal  of  the  sacramental  table  from 
body  to  the  east  of  the  churches,  according 
an   injunction  of   Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
addition  of  a  railing  to  ensure  its  beingi 
longer  perverted  from  its  peculiar  use  to  1 
of  parish  table  or  school  desk.    His  enartim 
that  the   Winchester,  Hereford,  and   Can 
bury  Prebendaries  should,  by  bowing  tow; 
the  altar,  "  make  due  reverence  to  Almig 
God,"  was  construed  as  a  belief  in  Trans- 
stantiation,  of  which  Laud  declared,  "  I  jj 
ceive  Transubstantiation  is  confounded  v* 
the  Heal  Presence,  whereas  these  have  a  vt 
difference."      As  in    1623-24  Laud   relie* 
the  clergy  throughout  the  country  from 
pressure  of  subsidies,  so  he  now  alleviated 
poverty  of  those  in  London.     In  Ireland 
obtained    the  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-i.- 
Articles  by  the  Church,  and  the  restorav 
to   her    of    the   impropriations  held   by 
Crown,  Stratford  being  his  zealous  coadju 
The  Archbishop  enforced  stringent  regulati 
on  English  churches  and  military  chaplain 
abroad,    and    endeavoured   to    attach   to 
Church   all   those  who,  though  of  Dutct 
French   parentage,   were   born    in   Engli 
From   1635   to    1636  Laud  held  the  posl 
Lord  High  Treasurer.    Prynne,  Bastwick, 
Burton    wen-,    in    1637,   brought   before 
Star    Chamber    for    seditious    and    libel 
writings  and  sayings,  and  were  barbaroi 
punished.     Laud  was  unfairly  held  to  be 
author  of  these  and  other  Star  ( 'hamber 
High   Commission  sentences.      His  share 
acquiescing  in  them  is  sufficiently  deplorz 
and  unjustifiable,  but  their  excessive  seve: 
was  in  keeping  with  the  intolerant  spin 
those  times.      Laud's  temper  was  quick 
his  manner  not  conciliatory,  but  he  decls 
with  reference  to  opponents,  "  I  have  so 
times    forborne   them   a   twelvemonth   U 
ther,"  and  with  Bishop    Hall  and  Halef 
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Iton,  antagonism  was  changed  into  friend- 
lip.  In  1637  Laud  thwarted  the  proselyt 
ing  scheme  of  the  Papal  party,  by  procuring 
le  expulsion  of  Montague  and  Mathew  from 
le  Court.  He  enforced  an  arbitrary  censor- 
lip  of  the  Press,  and  prohibited  the  impor- 
ttion  of  Geneva  Bibles.  In  1640,  the  Duke 
f  Hamilton's  embassy  to  Scotland  having 
died,  he,  with  Strafford  and  Laud,  advised  the 
illing  of  Parliament.  After  a  short  and 
;ormy  session,  occupied  with  complaints 
gainst  the  bishops,  it  was  dissolved  on  the 
ilse  information  that  no  supplies  would  be 
ranted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Scotch 
.ebellion.  The  Convocation  sitting  simul- 
meously  voted  six  subsidies  and  framed 
aventeen  canons,  including  the  "  Et  Cetera 
»ath  "  and  the  declaration  of  the  ' '  Divine 
:ight  of  Monarchy."  These  canons,  and 
*aud  as  their  author,  were  condemned  by  the 
[ouse  of  Commons  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
>ec.  18th,  1640,  as  "  confirming  the  unlawful 
ud  exorbitant  power  which  had  b«  en  usurped 
ver  His  Majesty's  subjects  ;  "  also  the  Scotch 
'ommissioners  denounced  Laud  as  the  prime 
iuse  of  the  pernicious  innovations  attempted 
i  their  country.  He  was  accused  of  high 
reason,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
lax  well.  As  the  Archbishop  left  Lambeth 
e  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his  poor 
eighbours  waiting  for  him,  and  praying  for 
is  safe  return.  In  Feb.,  1641,  he  was  sum- 
loned  to  hear  the  fourteen  articles  of  im- 
eachment,  which  in  his  address  h* 
make  me  against  God  in  point  of  religion^ 
gainst  the  King  in  point  of  allegiance,  and 
gainst  the  public  in  point  of  safety  under 
he  justice  and  protection  of  law."  He  was 
emoved  to  the  Tower,  where  Strafford  w.i* 
Iso  prisoner  ;  but  a  meeting  was  not  allowed, 
nd  Laud  gave  his  farewell  blessing  to  his 
riend  from  a  window  as  he  passed  to  execu- 
ion.  In  1643  the  Primate's  jurisdiction  and 
atronage  were  sequestrated,  and  ten  articles 
ddcd  to  the  charire  auainst  him.  His  trial 
cgan,  March  12th,  1644.  Prynne  had  seized 
.is  papers,  and  Laud  had  for  reference  only 
hree  out  of  the  twenty-one  packets  tak<  n 
rom  him.  1'rvnne  put  a  mutilated  breviate 
f  the  Archbishop's  diary  into  the  hands  of 
he  peers.  Laud  was  allowed  counsel,  and 
aade  an  able  defence ;  but  the  ordinance  of 
ttainder  was  passed,  Jan.  4th,  1645,  by  the 
oice  of  six  peers,  and,  in  spite  of  a  pardon 
granted  by  the  King,  Laud  was  beheaded, 
an.  10th,  1645 — not  only  the  first  Archbishop, 
>ut  the  first  man  in  England  who  had  died  by 
n  ordinance  of  Parliament.  His  remains 
rere  interred  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
,  Barking,  and  transferred  in  1683  to  St.  John's 
Jollege  Chapel. 

Lands.     [CANONICAL  HOURS.] 

Launoi,  JOHN  DE,  one  of  the  stoutest  up- 
lolders  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
Jhurch,  was  born  in  Normandy  in  160-3,  was 


ordained  priest  in  1633,  and  became  D.D.  in 
1 636,  but  never  held  a  benefice.  He  lived  in  re 
tirement,  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  lite 
rature,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1678.  He  created 
many  enemies,  as  he  criticised  the  Breviary 
and  denied  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
legends  about  the  saints.  He  made  himself  ob 
noxious  to  the  Pope  by  stating  that  "  the  Pope 
had  no  power  to  break  through,  or  dispense 
with,  the  Canons  of  the  Councils;"  and  to  the 
Dominican  order  by  writing  against  Thomas 
Aquinas.  In  1678  he  published  a  book  in  which 
he  accused  the  Pope's  Annates  of  committing 
simony,  and  confuted  the  Jesuit  Azorius, 
who  had  written  a  book'at  the  end  of  the  six 
teenth  century  to  clear  them  from  the  impu 
tation  of  the  crime.  Copies  of  tbese  were 
seized  and  ordered  to  be  burnt,  but  Launoi 
continued  to  write.  His  chief  work  was  De 
A  lit  ho  f  ''tt  is  Argwnetiti. 

Laura. — When  hermits  lived  in  cells  some 
little  distance  apart,  each  man  providing  for 
himself,  the  collection  of  cells  was  called  a 
liinrn  ;  when  several  lived  under  one  roof, 
and  had  all  things  in  common,  their  dwelling 
'>iuni. 

Lavabo["  I  will  wash"].— The  first  words 
of  Psalm  xxv.  which  in  the  Roman  Missal  the 
priest  recites  while  the  acolyte  pours  water  on 
his  hands  after  the  oblation.  This  washing 
of  hands  is  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa 
lem.  There  is  great  variety  on  this  point  in 
the  old  English  rites ;  in  the  York  use  the 
\sa>hing  was  accompanied  by  a  verse  of  the 
nt't.enth  Psalm,  th--  I't-ni  Creator,  and  a 
prayer;  while  in  the  Sarum  use  a  prayer  only 
iid. 

Lavacrum.     [PISCINA.] 

Lavater,  JOHAXN  CASPAR,  born  at  Zurich 
in  1741,  was  the  son  of  a  physician.  He 
early  showed  a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and 
determined  to  be  a  clergyman,  with  which 
view  he  travelled  in  1763  with  Fuseli,  the 
celebrated  painter,  to  study  theology  under 
Spalding  at  I>arth,  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
He  also  travelled  through  Leipsicand  Berlin, 
and  returned  to  Zurich  in  1764.  Here  he 
attracted  some  notice  as  a  preacher ;  but  his 
reputation  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  publica 
tion  in  1767  of  his  Swiss  songs,  and  in  the 
following  year  AtUfichttn  in  die  Ewigkeit.  In 
178*'.  ;  was  appointed  minister  of  the 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  native  city,  and 
held  the  post  till  his  death.  Having  very 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination 
of  character,  he  had  a  theory  that  physiog 
nomy  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  for  he  maintained  that  by  close  ob 
servation  men's  characters  could  be  discerned 
from  studying  their  faces.  He  published  this 
theory  in  1775  under  the  title  of  Physiognomic 
Fragments ;  but  in  after  years  he  abandoned 
many  of  his  ideas  as  fanciful.  The  mysticism 
which  gave  rise  to  these  opinions  formed  a 
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large  part  of  his  religious  belief ;  he  had  a 
firm  faith  in  the  manifestation  of  supernatural 
powers,  spiritualism,  and  anything  approach 
ing  the  miraculous.  Nevertheless  his  evident 
sincerity  and  piety  caused  him  to  be  held  in 
deep  veneration  among  his  congregation. 
Lavater  hailed  the  French  Revolution  with 
delight  at  first,  but  was  horror-struck  at  the 
excesses  committed,  and  especially  at  the 
murder  of  the  King.  He  was  wounded  at 
Zurich  in  September,  1799,  when  tending  the 
dying  soldiers  at  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
Massena.  After  much  suffering  he  died  of 
the  wound  in  January,  1801. 

Law,  CANOX.     [CANON  LAW.] 

Law,  WILLIAM,  an  influential  religious 
writer,  was  born  at  King's  Cliife,  in  North 
amptonshire,  in  1686.  He  went  to  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Church,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1,71 1  ; 
but,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  fellowship.  He  was  for  some  time 
tutor  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon,  father  of  the 
historian.  In  1741  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of 
his  pupil,  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  and  de 
vote  themselves  to  charity  and  good  works. 
They  chose  Law  for  their  chaplain,  and  re 
tired  to  King's  Cliffe,  where  Law  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  dying  in  1761. 
William  Law  was  the  author  of  many  works 
which  are  deeply  tinged  with  mysticism.  The 
best  known  is  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 
Holy  Life,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more 
highly  praised  thananyotherpractical  religious 
book  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pifff)'im's  Progress.  It  had  a  great  influence  on 
Dr.  Johnson  and  also  on  John  Wesley.  With 
the  latter  Law  was  at  one  time  on  very  friendly 
terms ;  but  a  rupture  occurred  between  them, 
and  in  later  life  Law  was  an  ardent  admirer 
Df  JACOB  BEHMEN  [q.v.].  Among  Law's  other 
works  are  The  Way  to  Knowledge,  The  Spirit 
of  Love ,  etc. 

Lawrence,  ST.,  one  of  the  most  emi 
nent  saints  of  the  Church.  While  still 
very  young  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Pope  Sixtus,  and  this  was  all  the  more  re 
markable  as  the  number  of  deacons  in  Rome 
at  that  time  never  exceeded  more  than  seven. 
Sixtus  had  such  implicit  faith  in  him  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Church 
plate,  and  kept  an  account  of  the  money, 
which  charge  afterwards  proved  the  imme 
diate  cause  of  his  death.  In  the  year  258  A.D. 
the  Emperor  Valerian  sent  an  order  that  all 
Christians  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
Sixtus  was  the  first  to  be  seized.  When 
Lawrence  returned  after  the  execution  of 
his  master  he  gavie  orders  for  the  gathering 
together  of  the  poor,  and  he  proceeded  to 
divide  the  Church  money  between  them,  and 
also  what  had  been  obtained  by  the  sale 


of  the  Church  plate.  Having  satisfied  him 
self  by  this  act  that  there  would  be  n 
desecration  after  his  death,  he  calmly  waite< 
for  his  sentence  of  death,  which  he  kne^ 
would  be  passed  in  a  few  days.  The  Goveruo 
of  Rome  ordered  that  St.  Lawrence  should  b 
brought  before  him,  demanding  that  a, 
Church  property  should  be  given  up  to  th 
Emperor.  Lawrence  answered  that  if  h 
might  have  a  short  time  in  which  to  collect  an 
prepare  his  treasures,  the  Governor  shoul 
be  obeyed.  He  was  allowed  three  day» 
grace,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  produce 
the  poor  people  whom  he  had  relieved  a  shoi 
time  before.  The  Governor  was  so  angr 
that  he  ordered  that  the  prisoner  should  I 
beaten  with  cords  and  then  slowly  broiled  1 
death  on  a  gridiron,  both  of  which  orders  we> 
rigorously  carried  out.  The  number  < 
Churches  dedicated  to  him  is  sufficient  1 
prove  the  veneration  in*which  his  name  w? 
held,  and  his  day  [August  10th]  has  bee 
kept  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church.; 
since  the  fifth  century. 

Lawrence,  Archbishop  of   Canterbury 
a  Roman  monk,  who  succeeded  Augu.stine  : 
A.D.  604.     He  was  a  good  man,  and  Augu< 
tine  himself  nominated  him  as  his  successo 
but  his  Primacy  was  not  a  prosperous  on> 
for,  upon  the  death  of  good  King  Ethelbei^ 
Christianity  almost  expired  with  him.     Tb 
prince    was    succeeded   by   his  son   EdbaL 
who  was  but  a  boy,  and  who,  on  attainii 
his  majority,  had  become  a  finished  lilu-rtin 
Amongst  other   instances  of  immorality,  1 
married  his  father's  wife,  and  followed  th 
up  by  declaring  against  Christianity.      T.1 
people  followed  their  prince's  precedent,  au 
Lawrence,  perceiving  that  neither  the  Kir- 
nor  his  subjects  were  the  better  for  his  remo 
strances,  resolved  to  quit  Britain,  and  folk 
Mellitus  and  Justus  into  Gaul,  they  hnvii 
lately  been   expelled   by  the    East    Angl( 
The  day  before  he  was  to   set  forward  ! 
saw  St.  Peter  in  a  dream,  who  reprimand- 
him  and  scourged  him  for  being  unmindf 
both  of  St.  Austin's  orders  and  of  his  ov 
duty,   and  for  being  so   pusillanimous  ai 
dispirited  as  to  desert  his  flock  in   time 
danger,  and    resign    it,   as   it   were,   to  t 
wolves.       This   dream   made    so    strong  ; 
impression  on  him  that   he  immediately  t  • 
tered  his  resolution.     Edbald,  the  Kiiiir.  lik 
wise,    on   hearing  what   happened  to  La 
rence,  was  strangely  affected  with  the  r»  latic 
asked  Lawrence's  pardon,  and,  disengagil 
himself   from   his   scandalous   marriage  a> 
recalling  Mellitus  and    Justus,   made  it  II 
business    to    promote    the    interest    of    t 
Christian  religion.      Lawrence  died  in  F( 
619. 

Lawrence,  Anti-Pope,  was  archdeacon 

the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  at  Ron 

and    opposed    to   Symmachus,    chosen    Po 

|   after  Anastasius   II.   in   498,  which  schi.> 
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is  the  cause  of  great  disorders  in  the  city  of 
3me.  The  decision  was  left  to  Theodoric, 
ing  of  the  Goths,  who  was  in  favour  of 
/mrnachus.  Lawrence  submitted,  and  was 
ade  Bishop  of  Nocera;  but  afterwards 
using  new  troubles,  he  was  banished,  and 
ed  in  exile  in  520. 

Lay-Brothers  in  the  Roman  Church  are 
lower  order  of  monks  who  act  as  servants 
the  monastery.  A  lay-brother  wears  a 
fferent  habit  from  that  of  the  religious, 
;ver  enters  the  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the 
iapters.  He  is  not  in  any  orders,  nor  makes 
i  ty  vow  but  that  of  constancy  or  obedience. 
ae  institution  of  lay-brothers  began  in  the 
L-venth  century,  at  the  Monastery  of  Vallom- 
•osa,  founded  by  St.  John  Gualbert.  After- 
ards  the  monks  of  Hirsuage  and  the  Car- 
usians  adopted  the  practice,  and  now  they 
e  to  be  found  in  most  religious  orders, 
eluding  the  Benedictines. 
In  the  nunneries  are  also  lay-sisters,  who 
e  retained  for  the  service  of  the  nuns  as  the 
y-brothers  are  for  the  monks. 

Lay-Clerks.—  Sin-ring  men,  so  called  in 

e  statutes  of  the  cathedrals,  founded  or  re- 
odelled  by  King  Henry  VIII.  In  general 
eir  number  was  commensurate  with  that  of 
e  minor  canons. 

Lay  Communion. — When  a  clone  was 
•unshed  by  degradation  and  deprivation  of 
ders,  he  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  lay- 
an,  and,  if  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
oly  Eucharist,  it  was  as  a  layman  that  he 
mmunicated.  The  term  has  been  incorrectly 
ed  as  equivalent  to  Communion  in  one  kind. 

Lay  Elders.— Laymen  admitted  in  the 
"••sbyterian  Church  to  take  a  share  in  the 
.ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  sick.  This 
stem  was  in  modern  times  first  introduced 
•  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

Lay  Impropriation.— An  ecclesiastical 
•nefice  or  church  in  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

Layman.    [LAITY.] 

Lay  Headers.    [LAITY.] 

Lay  Sisters.     [LAY  BROTHERS.] 

Laying  on  of  Hands.    [IMPOSITION  OF 

ANDS.] 

Lazarists. — The  popular  name  given  to 
e  "  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the 
ission,"  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
124,  re-established  in  1832  in  the  College  of  St. 
i/are  at  Paris.  The  objects  of  the  society 
ere  to  sanctify  its  own  members,  to  carry  on 
is-ions  in  country  districts  and  in  foreign 
anti  ies,  and  to  train  young  priests.  At  St. 
incent's  death  in  1660  there  were  twenty- 
•"e  houses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
ey  numbered  eighty-four.  During  the 
'ench  revolution  many  were  massacred,  and 
e  others  banished  and  their  property  conns- 
ted,  the  college  being  turned  into  a  prison 


for  women.  They  were  allowed  to  return  to 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  under  the 
Restoration  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  was 
granted  to  them. 

Lazarus.     [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 

Leaders.  —  All  AVesleyan  congregations 
are  divided  into  various  "  classes,"  over  each 
of  which  is  a  "  leader" — that  is,  a  member  of 
experience  and  recognised  personal  piety — 
who  must  see  all  members  of  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  inquire  into  their  spiritual  con 
dition,  ascertain  the  cause  if  they  are  absent 
from  the  class-meeting,  receive  their  offerings 
to  the  poor,  etc.  These  class-leaders  have 
great  influence,  as  they  are  very  numer 
ous,  and  are  resident,  and  therefore  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  people  than  the 
ministers.  No  person  can  be  admitted  into 
the  church  if  objected  to  by  the  class 
Irailers.  The  leaders  of  the  female  classes 
are  females.  Once  a  quarter  the  leaders  meet 
together  and  are  examined  by  the  director  of 
their  circuit.  This  meeting  is  called  the 
'•  Leaders"  Meeting. 

League. — A  party  formed  in  France  in 
l">7'i.  in  thf  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  defence  of 
the  Romish  religion.  The  first  who  laid  the  de- 
>i^n  of  a  general  league  of  the  rapists  under 
smother  head  than  the  King  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  whil>t  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Be  represented  to  the  chief  men  of  that 
a--. -mbly.  and  by  them  to  the  Pope,  that  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  Uomish  religion  it 
would  lie  necessary  to  form  a  league  of  many 
princes  and  lords  (of  whom  the  King  of  Spain 
wai  to  be  one),  and  the  Pope  protector  of  it, 
which  princes  so  leagued  were  to  choose  a 
head  whom  all  Romanists  should  be  bound  to 
oliey.  This  design  being  approved  by  the 
Council,  they  were  about  to  choose  the  Duke 
of  Guise  as  head,  when  the  news  was  brought 
of  his  death.  The  Cardinal  kept  his  design 
in  view  however,  and  waited  patiently  for 
eleven  years  till  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke 
of  Guise,  should  be  old  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  charge.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  again  propounded  his  scheme  to  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  both  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  though  actuated  by  different 
motives.  The  Pope  hoped  by  these  means  to 
exterminate  the  Protestants;  the  King  thought 
he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  gaining  advantage 
to  himself  out  of  the  disorders  which  the  League 
was  sure  to  produce  in  France.  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  died  before  the  enterprise  was 
completed,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  unwill 
ing  to  quit  the  design,  and  therefore  in  1576 
caused  a  project  to  be  made  of  the  Leairue, 
which  he  got  secretly  dispersed  amongst  the 
most  zealous  devotees,  or  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourers  of  the  House  of  Guise. 
He  particularly  confided  in  the  Sieur  d'Hu- 
mieres,  Governor  of  Peronne,  who,  finding 
that  the  twelve  articles  of  which  the  League 
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consisted,  attacked  the  royal  authority  too 
openly,  made,  instead,  eighteen  other  articles, 
which  were  so  worded  that  the  League  should 
appear  to  be  designed  expressly  for  the  King's 
service.  The  substance  of  these  articles  was 
to  this  effect: — That  all  obedience  should  be 
rendered  to  the  King ;  that  they  promised  to 
maintain  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion ; 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  either 
serve  in  person  or  provide  men,  horses  and 
arms ;  and  that  the  clergy  and  commons 
should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  League 
according  to  the  taxes  that  should  be  regulated 
for  that  purpose.  This  Act  was  signed  at 
Peronne  on  Feb.  13th,  1577,  by  nearly  two 
hundred  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  pro 
vince,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  Novem 
ber  of  the  same  year  tin-  States  <.f  the  kingdom 
assembled  at  Blois  prohibited  the  e.\eivi-e  <»f 
the  Protestant  religion,  they  of  the  League 
proving  the  strongest  party  there.  But  t he- 
King  noticed  that  the  Leaguers  rather  endea 
voured  to  weaken  his  authority  than  to  crush 
the  Protestants,  and,  to  their  great  consterna 
tion,  declared  that  he  would  himself  be  master 
of  the  League.  But  in  1578  he  granted  the 
Protestants  the  Edict  of  Poictiers,  which  per 
mitted  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Leaguers,  who  had  not  felt  strong  enough  to 
undertake  anything  with  the  King  at  their 
head,  declared  in  1581  that  they  would  have 
the  Duke  of  Guise  instead  of  Henry,  giving 
as  an  excuse  that  the  King  had  made  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Navarre,  which,  as  he  was  a 
heretic,  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  League. 
The  Duke  was  joined  by  a  separate  league 
formed  in  Paris,  and  called  the  Seize.  With 
them  to  help  him,  besides  his  own  party,  he 
drew  up  a  treaty  which  arranged  that  the  Car 
dinal  of  Bourbon  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
in  the  event  of  the  King  dying  without  child 
ren.  War  broke  out  in  1585,  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  revoke  the  Edict  he  had  made  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants.  In  1587  the  Pro 
testant  princes  of  Germany  raised  a  powerful 
army  to  assist  their  brethren  in  France,  but 
these  forces  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  re 
tire,  which  made  the  Leaguers  more  peremp 
tory  and  tyrannical  than  before.  In  July, 
1588,  the  King  published  the  Edict  of  Reunion, 
by  which  he  undertook  to  root  out  Protes 
tantism  from  France.  At  the  Assembly  of 
Estates  at  Blois  the  King  perceived  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  becoming  very  powerful, 
and  would  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
He  therefore  took  the  desperate  measure  of 
causing  both  the  Duke  and  his  brother  the 
Cardinal  to  be  put  to  death.  Their  death  in 
furiated  the  Leaguers,  and  the  quarrel  raged 
fiercely  till  Henry's  death  in  1589.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant, 
who  of  course  met  with  most  determined  op 
position  from  the  members  of  the  League.  In 
the  following  year  this  opposition  resulted  in 
war,  and  the  battle  of  Ivry  proved  fatal  to 


the  League,  for  almost  all  its  forces  we 
destroyed.  From  that  time  it  ceased  to  ha 
any  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Fram 
but  was  not  formally  dissolved  till  July,  15£ 
when  Henry  abjured  the  Protestant  ivligi, 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

League    and   Covenant,    Solem: 

[COVENANT.] 

Leander,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Seville,  was  bo 
at  Carthagena  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  ce 
tury.     The  piety  of  his  parents  and  his  ov 
inclination  made  him  retire  to  a  monaste 
wliiU:  young,  and  he  was  thence  recommend 
to  the  See  of  Seville,  one  of  the  most  impc 
tant  in  Spain.    The  Visigoths  were  at  this  tir 
masters  of  Spain,  where  Arianism  flourish 
under  their  protection.    To  uproot  this  here 
was  Leander's  great  aim  and  the  subject 
his    writings.       By    his    labours    he    inm 
several,  the  most  important  conquest  of  tl 
sort   being   the   conversion    of    Herminigi; 
eldest  son    of   Leovigild,  king   of    the    Vi 
gotlis.      This  conversion  drew  down  a  vi 
lent    storm   on   the  Catholics,   and    Leand 
was   obliged  to   fly  from  the   country.      1 
went    to    Constantinople    to    the    Empen 
Tiberius,   and   laid   the  case   of  the    Cath 
lies  in   Spain   before  him,  begging   him 
use   his   interest   with    Leovigild  to   restc 
peace  to  the  Church.     While  he  was  on  tk 
errand  he  became  acquainted  with  (liv^o 
the  Great,  then  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
Rome,  and   this  acquaintance   ripened    in 
close   intimacy ;    this  meeting   was   in   ofr 
The  death  of  Tiberius  frustrated  all  tin;  ho^ 
of  Leander,  for  his  successor,  Maurice,  was  t1 
busy  with   his  own  troubles   in  the  K  i>t 
attend  to  the  grievances  of  the  West.     Lea. 
der,  therefore,  returned  to  Spain,  where 
found  the  persecution  more  fierce  than  ev- 
and    Leovigild,  fearing  the    consequences 
his    zeal,   banished    him   and    several   oth 
bishops  in  585.     During  his  exile  he  wr< 
two   books  against   the   Arians,  which  ha 
been  lost.     The  story  goes  that  Leovigild, 
a  fit  of  remorse  at  having  ordered  his  &• 
Herminigild   to    be  put   to   death,  gave  1 
second  son  Reccared  into  Leander's  hands 
be  instructed  by  him.      However  that   m 
have  been,    when    Reccared    succeeded    1 ' 
father    in    587,    he   abjured   Arianism,   a- 
assisted   Leander  in    the    conversion  of  ! 
heretical  subjects.     Leander  was  the  movi 
spirit  in  the  great  Council  of  Toledo  [589], 
which  the  King  and  Queen,  the  nobles  of  t 
Court,  and  62  bishops,  Arian   and  Cathol 
were  present,  and  the  whole  Visigoth  nati 
abjured    Arianism.      In    590     Gregory  v* 
made   Pope,  and  there  is  evidence  of  mu 
friendly  and   congratulatory  corresponder 
between  him    and  Leander.      Leander,  € 
couraged   by  his   success   against  Arianis 
proceeded  to  govern  the  Church  with  fr< 
vigour,  and  to  inculcate  the  great  truths 
the  gospel  both  by  discourse   and  examp 
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'e  have  still  extant  of  his  a  letter  to  his 
•i.-r  Florentina,  usually  called  St.  Leander's 
ill-,  because  it  turns  on  contempt  of  the 
Drld,  and  is  full  of  excellent  instructions  to 
ms.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain; 
me  give  it  as  597,  others  as  600.  His  name 
»pears  in  the  ninth  century  martyrologies, 
id  his  festival  is  kept  in  the  Spanish  Church 
i  March  13th. 

Lectern  or  Lecturn.— The  desk  or 
and  in  a  church  or  cathedral  from  which 
ie  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture  are  read.  For- 
erly  the  antiphons  and  gospels  were  sung 
om  lecterns.  They  stand  at  the  west  end 
:  the  choir,  facing  the  congregation.  They 
•e  of  wood  or  brass,  and  are  frequently  made 
i  the  form  of  an  eagle,  probably  on  account 
!  that  bird  being  the  symbol  of  St.  John. 
,lo  is  used  in  foreign  churches  for  the 
uniting  of  the  service,  but  not  for  the 
ssons. 

Lectionary. — This  word  in  the  Roman 
atholic  Church  is  applied  to  the  book  con- 
lining  the  passages  of  Scripture  used  in  the 
tass.  It  is  of  late  years  sometimes  applied 
>  the  Table  of  Lessons  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
INS.] 

Lectors  or  Readers.— An  inferior  order 

E  clergy,  instituted  in  the  third  century.  I  n 
jme  churches  they  were  ordained  with  im- 
osition  of  hands :  in  others  they  were  ad- 
dtted  to  their  office  by  the  bishop's  putting 
•ie  Bible  into  their  hands  with  the  words : 
Take  this  book  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the 
Vord  of  God,  which  office,  if  thou  fulfil  faith- 
illy  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 
lose  that  minister  the  Word  of  God ; " 
•hile  elsewhere  they  simply  received  the 
ishop's  commission.  Men  of  high  worldly 
ignity  sometimes  filled  the  office,  and  there 
re  instances  of  its  having  been  held  by 
hildren  whose  parents  had  dedicated  them 
)  the  service  of  God,  hoping  that  they 
/ould  afterwards  rise  to  higher  offices  in  the 
!hurch. 

Lecturer. — Before  the  Reformation  this 
ame  was  given  to  persons  who  were  ap- 
ointed  to  read  lectures,  chiefly  on  the  School- 
mi,  before  the  Universities.  From  these  they 
•assed  into  the  monasteries,  and  eventually 
nto  parishes ;  where  they  received  a  stipend 
rom  some  wealthy  member  or  from  voluntary 
ontributions  under  the  licence  of  the  bishop. 
Miring  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
'uritaiis  held  many  lectureships,  but  there 
ras  no  injunction  respecting  the  office  of 
ecturers  till  1604,  when  Archbishop  Ban- 
roft  issued  directions  for  their  conduct.  In 
i  626  twelve  persons  were  legally  empowered 
o  purchase  impropriations  belonging  to  lay- 
nen  and  expend  the  proceeds  in  providing 
ectures  for  parishes  where  the  clergy  were 
lot  qualified  to  preach.  T,his  led  to  abuses, 
.s  Puritans  often  appointed  unorthodox 


preachers,  and  in  1633,  Archbishop  Laud 
procured  a  Bill  appropriating  the  money  for 
the  King's  use,  as  it  had  been  misused  by 
appointing  a  violent  Puritan  to  St.  Antholin's 
Church,  London,  where  no  preacher  was  re 
quired.  (This  church  having  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  parish  incorporated  with  that 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermary,  lectures  are  now 
given  in  the  latter  church.)  In  1637  he 
went  further,  and  ordered  that  all  lecturers 
should  say  the  Common  Prayer  in  hood  and 
surplice,  which  they  refused  to  do.  During  the 
Commonwealth  they  were  favoured  and  in 
creased  in  numbers,  but  after  the  Restoration 
a  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Lecturers  of  parishes 
are  now  generally  elected  by  the  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants.  Several  lectures  have 
been  founded  by  private  individuals,  as  Lady 
Meyer's  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  the  Boyle, 
at  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall;  Bampton,  at 
Oxford  ;  and  Hulsean,  at  Cambridge. 

Lee,  SAMUKL,  D.D.,  an  Orientalist  and  liiv 
guist,  was  born  at  Longnor  in  Shropshire  in 
1783.  He  was  educated  at  a  charity  school 
in  that  village  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  appren 
ticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1700  he 
determined  to  learn  Latin,  and  though  only 
earning  seven  shillings  a  week,  contrived  to 
buy  books  for  the  purpose.  He  soon  added 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  French,  German  and  Italian.  Arch- 
drarnn  Corbctt  found  out  his  studious  habits 
and  lent  him  books.  In  1810  Lee  became 
master  of  Bowdler's  foundation  school  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1817.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1819 
became  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and 
ins  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of 
Bristol  in  1831.  Halle  University  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  unsolicited  in  1822, 
and  Cambridge  in  1833.  He  died  Rector  of 
Barley  in  Hertfordshire  in  1851. 

Among  the  more  important  of  Dr.  Lee's 
numerous  works  are  : — Hebrew  Grammar  ; 
Travels  of  John  Batuta,  translated  from  the 
Arabic  ;  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew ;  Hebrew,  Chaldaic  and 
English  Lexicon ;  Events  and  Times  of  the 
Visions  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  etc.  He  also 
translated  the  Bible  into  Syriac,  Malay,  Per 
sian,  Hindustani,  Coptic  and  Arabic,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Legates*  —  Ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  foreign  Churches.  The  name  is  of 
classical  origin,  and  was  first  applied  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  composing  the 
kingdom  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  B.C.  27. 
The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Pope  who  attended  the  first 
Councils  in  the  East.  Legates  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Legati  a  latere,  "  from  the 
side  "  of  the  Pope,  who  are  always  cardinals, 
with  power  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pope 
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himself,    and   who   have    authority   over   all 
other  legates.      (2)   Leguti  nuti.   whose  office 
was  hereditary,  and  to  which  class  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  considered  to  belong- ;  the  power  of  this 
class  was  very  limited,  and  the  office  came  to 
be   reduced  to  little  more  than  a  title.     (3) 
Legati  missi,   or  XitHcii  apostolici,  who   were 
endowed     with     absolute    authority    in    the 
matter  for  which  they  were  employed,  though 
the  authority  went   no  further.     The  in>ti- 
tution   underwent  a   reform  in  the   time  of 
Leo  X.,   but   more   changes  came   with   the 
German  Reformation,  when  three  new  nuncia 
tures  were   established  at  Cologne,  Lucerne 
and   Brussels,   in   addition   to    those    which 
already  existed  at  Warsaw  and  Vienna.     The 
Englishmen    who  have   filled   the    office    of 
Papal  Legates  are  Archbishop  William,  1127; 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,   1139;  Theo 
bald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1 150  ;  Roger, 
Archbishop  of  York,   1164;  Thomas  Becket, 
1166;    Archbishop    Richard,     1174;     Arch 
bishop  Baldwin,   1186;  William  Longchamp, 
1190;  Archbishop  Hubert,  1195. 

Legends    ["things    to    be    read"].— A 
legena   was    originally  a  book   used   in  the 
old  Romish  churches  containing  the  lessons 
that   were   to   be    read  at    Divine    Service. 
Hence  the  lives  of  the   saints  and  martyrs 
came  to  be  called  legends,  because  chapters 
were   to  be    read    out   of  them    at    matins 
and    in    the    refectories     of    the    religious 
houses.      In   the   first   century   the    legends 
were  not  mere  stories,  but  had  a  historical 
character.     Thus  the  Acta  Martyrum  and  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Eusebius's  book  on  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  authentic; 
but    at    a    kter    period     the    legends    be 
came  a  mass    of    fiction.      The   first   strong 
example    of  this    degeneracy  is   the  Golden 
Legend,    a    collection    of    the    lives    of    the 
saints,  composed  by  James  de  Varase— better 
known  as  John  de  Voragine— Vicar- general 
of    the    Dominicans,   and   afterwards   Arch 
bishop    of    Genoa    in    the    thirteenth    cen 
tury.     This  legend  consists  of  177  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  saint  or  a  festival.     It  was 
very  popular,  and  remained  so  for  200  years, 
was  translated  into   several   languages,   and 
passed  through  many   editions;    but   is  full 
of   ridiculous    and  romantic    stories,  as   the 
Roman    Catholics    themselves    acknowledge 
On  this  book  was  modelled  Capgrave's  Legenda 
Anijhce,    a    work   of    the     fifteenth    century 
printed  by   Caxton.      The   Roman  Breviarv 
abounds  in   legends  of  saints,    which   every 
priest    is    bound    daily    to    peruse.       Alban 
Butler's  English  Work,   Lives  of  the  Saints. 
contains  legends  of  over  1,500  saints.     For 
the  work    compiled  by  the   Bollaiidists,  see 
ACTA  SANCTORUM. 

Legion,  THE  THUNDERING.— The  name 
given  to  a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Eusebius,  on  the 


authority  of  ApoUinarius  and  Tertullian,  r< 

lates  that  the  reason  for  this  name  was  th; 

when    Marcus    was    marching    against    tl 

Maivomanni  in  174,   his  army  were  enclose 

in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Alps,'  surrounded  I 

the  enemy   and   suffocated   by  thirst.      Tl 

Christians  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  1 

God    and     were     answered     by    nm.u  uloi 

showers   of  rain,    accompanied  by   thunde: 

which    refreshed  them  and  frightened  the: 

enemies.     On  the  victorious  return  of  Marct 

to  Rome  he  called  the  Christian  Legion  "  th 

Thundering  Legion,"  and  ceased  to  j 

them.     This    is  shown  by  Neander  to  be 

mixture  of  truth  and   fiction.     It  is  .  -vi.lei 

from  the  statements  of  Christian  and    I'a^u 

authors,  and  from  the  reliefs  of  the  column  c 

Marcus    Aurelius   in    Rome,   that    when    th 

soldiers    were   in    difficulties   th,.y    were  re 

lieved  by  a  shower  of  rain;  which  the  Chris 

tians,  of  whom  there   probably  were   man 

in    the    army,    ascribed    to    God,    and    th 

heathens  to  Jupiter;  but  it  has  been  prove 

that  the  twelfth  of  the  Roman  Legions  ha< 

borne thename "Thundering Legion"  fromthi 

time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  also  tha 

there  was  no  Christian  persecutions  going  o 

at  that  time,  for  that  at  Lyons  took  place  thre 

years  afterwards. 

Legitimation.— According  to  the  Cano: 

Law  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Civi 
Law  of  all  countries  in  Continental  Europe 
children  born  before  wedlock  are  rendere- 
legitimate  by  a  subsequent  marriage  ;  pro 
vided  that  at  the  time  of  birth  the  parent 
were  free  to  marry,  and  that  no  legal  obstacl 
stood  in  the  way.  If,  for  instance,  the  chiL 
born  is  the  child  of  adultery,  no  subsequen 
marriage  can  in  any  case  make  it  legitimate 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  childrei 
born  out  of  wedlock  cannot  be  legitima* 
any  subsequent  marriage,  but  are  illegitimat 
all  their  lives  and  incapable  of  inheriting 
The  decision  of  the  Council  of  nobles  held  a 
Merton  in  1236,  when  requested  to  mo  lif- 
the  English  law  on  this  point,  was,  "  Xoltunu 
leges  Anyl'uc  )»>< 

Leibnitz,  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM  voi 
p.  1646,  d.  1716].— One  of  the  most  wonder 
t'ul  scholars  that  ever  lived  ;  born  at  Leipxiir 
died  at  Hanover.  In  his  philosophy  hi-  jm 
forth  the  theory  of  mono  (is,  i.e.  simple  uncom 
pounded  substances,  without  figure,  withou 
exterior,  without  divisibility,  bv  the  aggre 
gation  of  which  all  bodies  are  'formed,  ant 
into  which  they  may  be  again  resolved 
[MATERIALISM.]  These  monads  are  createc 
things,  indestructible,  and  of  two  classes 
those  destitute  of  consciousness,  but  po> 
ing  an  internal  activity  which  he  calls  per 
ception ;  and  those  possessing  consciousness 
which  are  souls.  The  difference  between  th< 
higher  and  lower  intelligences  depends  upor 
the  degree  of  this  consciousness.  The  prim* 
monad  is  God.  Now,  inasmuch  as  max 
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msists  of  mind  and  body,  the  joint  action  has 
>  be  accounted  for.  Descartes  taught  that 
exists  through  the  direct  assistance  of 
od.  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
ie  mind  and  body  are  distinct  machines,  work- 
ig  independently,  though  simultaneously, 
y  a  pre-established  harmony,  arranged  by 
leir  Creator.  He  illustrated  this  by  two 
mepieces,  arranged  the  one  to  point  to  the 
our,  the  other  to  strike.  And  so  he  thought 
-hen  the  mind  determines  to  act,  the  body, 
y  a  harmony  pre-arranged  by  God,  sets  in 
rder  the  necessary  mechanism.  But  the 
lost  celebrated  work  of  Leibnitz  is  his 
^heodicea,  published  in  1700.  In  this  he 
rings  forward  his  "  optimism" — the  doctrine, 
s  held  by  him,  that  out  of  all  the  systems 
-hich.  presented  themselves  to  the  infinite 
itelligence  of  God  as  possible,  He  selected 
nd  created  in  the  existing  universe  that 
'hich  is  the  most  perfect  both  morally  and 
hysirally.  The  existence  of  evil  is  not  in- 
ompatible  with  the  general  perfection  of  the 
)ivine  idea,  but  is  a  necessary  consequence 
if  the  finiteness  of  created  beings.  In  the 
alanc-;  of  good  and  evil  in  creation,  this  pre- 
onde ranee  is  infinitely  greater  on  the  former 
ide,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  so  at  the  last, 
'he  works  of  Leibnitz  fill  46  vols,  but  do  not 
omprise  nearly  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts. 

Leicester,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — Formed  by 
»rchbishup  THEODORE  [q.v.]  in  680,  to  supply 
ds  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Mrrcia, 
emir,  as  well  as  "Worcester,  cut  off  by  him 
rom  the  See  of  LichhVM.  He  consecrated 
luthwin  as  the  first  bishop  of  this  new  See. 
)n  Cuthwin's  death  in  691  this  See  was 
'dministered  by  WILFRED  [q.v.]  of  York, 
ntil  the  year  705,  when  it  was  reunited  to 
ach field;  but  they  were  again  divided  in  737. 
n  888  Leicester  became  merged  in  Dor- 
hester.  [DORCHESTER.] 

Leighton,  KOBERT,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
ow,  horn  in  1611.  He  was  educated  in 
Condon  until  his  sixteenth  year,  and  a  ft.  T- 
•Tards  in  Edinburgh  ;  subsequently  he  spent 
ome  years  in  France,  and  was  licensed  in 
641  to  the  ministry,  with  the  charge  of  the 

I  arish  of  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh.  His 
haiacter  has  been  greatly  misrepresented, 
nd  it  has  now  been  proved  that  he  was 

I  ealotis  and  earnest  in  his  work,  striving 
hv;iys  to  promote  peace  and  unity  in  the 

I   Church,  and  refusing  to  take  part  more  than 

I  •'as  necessary  in  the  controversies  which 
i  most  men's  thoughts.  This  was 

t  he  more  remarkable  as  his  father  was  one 
f  the  bitterest  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  Pro- 
escantism,  and  had  brought  up  his  son  in 
is  own  footsteps.  Robert  Leighton  remained 

I't  Newbattle  for  eleven  years;  but  in  1652 

t  -'as  summoned  to  London  to  defend  the  con- 

uct  of    some    Scottish   ministers    who   had 

:iiprisoned  for  supporting  the  Royalist 

tuse.       He     procured     their    release,     and 
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returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  II.  took  steps  for  introducing 
Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  he  nominated  Leigh- 
ton  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblane,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
in  1671.  But,  finding  that  his  opinions  were 
more  in  favour  of  moderation  than  those  of 
other  bishops,  who  looked  on  him  in  conse 
quence  with  suspicion,  he  resigned  his  See 
in  1674,  and  retired  to  Sussex,  to  the  house 
of  his  sister,  where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  London  in  February, 
1684,  having  come  up  to  town,  at  the  request 
of  some  friends,  to  hold  a  discussion  with 
Lord  Perth  on  religious  matters ;  but  was 
buried  in  a  chapel  at  Horsted-Keynes,  his 
sister's  residence. 

The  writings  of  Leighton  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  English  theology.  We 
have  heard  a  great  Church  dignitary  say  of 
his  Commentary  on  St.  Peter,  that  it  is  "  Cal 
vinism  purged  of  all  its  imperfections." 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  consists  almost 
entirely  of  expansions  and  commentaries  on 
the  teaching  of  this  saintly  man.  Several 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  published, 
and  there  is  a  very  charming  life  of  him  by 
C.  F.  Seer, -tan. 

Leipsig,  DISIM  TATIONS  OF. — In  1519  a 
discussion  was  held  at  Leipsig  between  John 
K<  k  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt  on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  June 
27th  to  July  13th.  During  the  first  week  K.-k 
and  Carlstadt  disputed  about  free  will ;  in  tin- 
second,  Eck  and  Luther  concerning  the  Pope's 
supremacy;  and,  in  the  third,  on  repentane.-, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  and  priestly  absolution. 
No  decision  was  come  to,  but  the  discussions 
won  many  friends  for  Luther,  as  John  Cella- 
rius,  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  and  others, 
and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Melancthon. 

A  second  discussion  took  place  at  Leipsig 
in  1631,  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines.  It  lasted  from  March  3rd  to  23rd. 
They  discussed  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
set  forth  an  exposition  of  their  differences  ; 
but  it  led  to  no  important  result. 

Leland,  JOHN,  D.D. — A  well-known  con 
troversialist  against  unbelief,  was  born  at 
Wigan,  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  in  1691. 
He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  where  he  be 
came  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1716,  in  which  situation  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1766.  He  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  1733,  by  publishing  an  answer  to 
Tindall's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation. 
In  1737  appeared  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  written  against  Dr. 
Morgan's  Moral  Philosopher.  But  his  best 
work,  one  which  is  still  used,  is  A  View  of  the 
Principal  Deistical  Writers  of  England  in  the 
Last  and  Present  Century. 

Le  Maitre,  Louis  ISAAC,  born  in  Paris, 
March  1613,  was  ordained  priest  in  1648,  and 
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became  Director  of  Port  Royal.  He  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  and  was 
therefore  hated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the 
Bastile,  and,  after  his  release,  compelled  him, 
by  their  persecution,  to  retire  to  Pomponne, 
where  he  died  in  1684.  Of  his  numerous 
works  the  most  important  is  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  much  of  which  was  written 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile. 

Lent,  a  Saxon  term  signifying  Spring, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  40  weekdays  pre 
ceding  the  Easter  Festival,  which  are  observed 
as  a  special  season  of  fasting  and  prayer.  It 
is  probable  that  a  Fast  of  some  duration  pre 
vious  to  the  commemoration  of  Our  Saviour's 
Resurrection  was  kept  from  a  very  early  date, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  original  dura 
tion  was  very  considerably  less  than  40  days. 
Giving  a  somewhat  restricted  interpretation  to 
the  words,  "  The  days  will  come  when  the 
bridegroom  shall  betaken  away  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days,"  the  early 
Christians  sought  to  fulfil  them  by  fasting 
from  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday  to  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  Day,  and  this 
space  being  about  forty  hours  was  termed 
Tessarakoste  or  Quadragesima.  As  time  went 
on  additional  days  wereadded,  in  some  Churches 
more,  in  some  less ;  but  the  two  original  days 
were  more  strictly  observed  than  the  rest.  The 
precise  number  of  40,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
was  not  selected  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
(ireat,  although  the  Fast  was  called  the 
Quadragesimal  Fast.  Not  only  did  the  length 
of  the  Fast  vary  in  different  Churches,  but 
the  modes  of  observing  it  were  many.  Some 
made  it  last  three  weeks,  some  six,  some 
seven ;  some  excluded  Saturdays  as  well  as 
Sundays  from  the  days  they  observed.  Again, 
some  abstained  from  all  living  creatures;  others 
only  from  flesh :  some  would  eat  dry  bread  only, 
and  others  not  so  much  as  that.  'Some  fasted 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  and 
then  ate  any  kind  of  meat ;  others  regarded 
the  whole  day  as  a  kind  of  abstinence. 

When  the  original  space  of  40  hours  had 
been  departed  from,  it  was  natural  that  the 
duration  of  the  Fast  should  come  before  long 
to  approximate  with  the  40  days  of  our 
Saviour's  Fasting  and  Temptation,  the  40 
days  spent  by  Moses  and  Elijah  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  the  40  days'  grace  given  in  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh.  The  name 
'•  quadragesima  "  would  also  have  influence  in 
determining  the  length  of  the  season;  and 
considerations  of  the  worth  and  utility  of  a 
special  time  of  prayer  and  self-denial  spread 
over  several  weeks  would  exercise  their 
weight.  A  particular  reason  for  the  Lenten 
Fast  was  found  in  the  custom,  which  gradually 
prevailed  among  the  majority  of  Christians, 
of  communicating  chiefly,  and  in  many  cases 
only,  at  Easter;  it  was  hoped  that  there 
would  be .  less  danger  of  communicating 


undevoutly  and  inconsiderately  if  these  dai 
were  appointed  for  prayer  and  fasting  ac 
almsdeeds,  and  other  religious  exercises.  Bu 
besides  being  a  marked  occasion  for  the  pa: 
ticipation  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Hast 
was  also  a  fixed  and  solemn  time  for  tt 
admission  of  catechumens  to  baptism  and  < 
penitents  to  absolution :  in  both  cases  tt 
propriety  of  a  previous  season  of  self -disc 
pline  was  obvious.  From  the  practice  « 
abstinence  at  this  season  there  naturally  to 
lowed  the  exercise  of  active  charity  and  goo* 
will,  and  this  not  only  in  private  life  but  al: 
in  public  matters — e.g.,  the  infliction  of  co 
ppral  punishment  and  of  torture  were  inte- 
dieted  by  the  imperial  laws  durinu:  these  dayi 
While  the  conditions  of  modern  lit.  re] 
der  it  impossible  for  the  majority  of  persoi 
to  observe  Lent  with  the  same  strictne 
which  was  possible  in  days  gone  by,  tl 
annual  occurrence  of  the  season  as  a  reco$. 
nised  time  for  the  curtailment  of  luxurie 
for  more  frequent  acts  of  worship,  for  mo:- 
liberal  almsgiving,  for  more  thorough  seli 
examination  and  confession  of  sin,  must  1 
in  many  cases  of  very  irn-at  help  and  assist 
ance  to  the  servant  of  God. 

Leo  I.,  POPE,  commonly  called  ST.  Li 

and  LEO  THE  GKKAT,  was  born  in  Tuscany  . 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.     He  was  only 
deacon  when  he  was  sent  for  from  Gaul 
440  to  become  Bishop  of  Rome  in  sn 
to   Sixtus   III.      At   this    time  the   EastS 
Church  was  troubled  by  the  Nestorians,  th 
of  Africa    ruined  by  the  Vandals,  and  that 
the  \\Yst  disturbed  by  the  Manich;eans  ai 
Pelagians.     Soon  after  his  elevation  he  had 
controversy   with    Hilary,    Bishop   of   Ark 
who  had   deposed   Chelidonius  of  l'> 
whom  Leo  reinstated  in  his  see.     [HILARY  < 
ARLES.    CHKLIIICMI-S.]      In  444    L.-r,  held 
Council  against  the   Manichtrans,  wlu-n   tin 
were  condemned,  and  this  ecclesiastical   ce 
sure  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor   Vale: 
tinian    III.      He    made   use   of    Prosper 
Aquitaine  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Pel* 
gians,  and  appointed  him  his  secretary.   I  n  tl 
meantime  Eutychus  had  published  his  here; 
and  was  condemned  in  a  Synod  held  at  Coi 
stantinople in  448;  but  he  got  his  doctrine  a 
>roved  at  the  ROBBER  COUNCIL  OF  EJ-HESI 
q.v.]    in   449;    Leo   made  the  acts  of  tb 
Council  void  by  another  held  thesani 
Rome.    [EUTYCHUS.]      In  451    was   held  th 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  tl 
Pope's  Legate  presided,  and  in  which   Lee 
celebrated  letter  to  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioc 
was  accepted  "as  the  voice  of  Peter"  ar 
allowed  to  be  the  orthodox  definition  of  th 
doctrine   concerning   the   person    of    Chris 
By   one   of  the   canons  drawn    up    at    th 
Council  it  was  ordered  that  the    Bishop  - 
Constantinople  should  enjoy  equal  privileg' 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  limits  of  the 
respective  jurisdictions  being  defined,  and  tl 
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latriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  being 
.ut  under  that  of  Constantinople.  The  Pope 
>rotested  loudly  against  this  canon,  but  never - 
heless  it  was  passed.  The  following  year, 
Lttila,  having  lost  a  great  battle  in  Gaul, 
through  Italy,  ravaging  the  country 
s  he  went.  As  he  was  drawing  near  to  Rome, 
,eo  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  made  such  an 
oapression  on  him  by  his  discourse,  that  he 
ersimded  him  to  return  to  his  countiy.  His 
•fficers  asked  him  what  made  him  comply  with 
he  will  of  a  priest?  and  he  is  said  to  have  re 
lied  that,  whilst  Leo  was  talking  to  him  he 
aw  a  man  standing  by  his  side  in  an  episcopal 
abit,  t  Jura  toning  to  kill  him  if  he  refused  to 
bey  the  advice  given  him. 

Leo  was  accused  by  some  of  not  approving 
he  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  favouring 
he  doctrines  of  Eutychus;  he  wrote  to  the 
Jishops  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation,  and 
Iso  to  the  Kmpcror  Marcian,  to  Eudoxia  and 
'ulcheria.  (ienseric,  having  been  called  in 
y  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Yal«  ntinian,  landed 
fcfhe  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  455,  took  Rome, 
nd  gave  it  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers  for 
fteen  days;  but  Leo  prevailed  upon  him  not 
3  burn  the  city,  and  saved  three  of  the  prin- 
ipal  churches  from  being  plundered.  ll«- 
uilt  a  monastery  near  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
'eter,  and  he  appointed  some  of  the  Roman 
whom  he  called  ('ufitrnlarn,  to  take 
are  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Apostles.  He  is 
•lid  to  have  introduced  the  clause,  hoc  sanctum 
icrijicium,  into  the  canon  of  the  Mass.  H,> 
ied  in  461.  Du  Pin  says  "  that  the  Church 
f  Rome  never  appeared  in  more  true 
ess  and  Less  pride  than  in  the  time  of  this 
'ope.  and  never  was  a  Bishop  of  Rome  more 
onoured  and  considered,  and  never  was  that 
ee  managed  with  more  humility,  charity, 
>nd  discretion.  "  His  writings,  especially  his 
ermons  and  /.>/.>,•//,>.  are  invaluable  for  the 
istory  of  the  times.  His  works  were  published 
t  Paris  in  1675  by  Father  Quesnel,  and  his  ser 
ums  were  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe 
a  Bellegarde  in  1701.  Dean  Milman's  criti- 
ism  of  his  sermons  is:—"  Brief,  simple,  severe; 
ithout  fancy,  without  metaphysic  subtlety, 
'ithout  passion.  It  is  the  Roman  Censor 
nimad  vert  ing  with  nervous  majesty  on  the 
ices  of  the  people;  the  Roman'  Pnetor 
ictating  the  law  and  delivering  with  au- 
lority  the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are 
nirularly  Christian— Christian  as  dwellinir 
most  exclusively  on  Christ,  His  Birth, 
lis  Passion,  His  Resurrection :  only  polemic 
1  far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  contro- 
lo  assert  with  especial  emphasis  the 
prfect  Deity  and  the  perfect  Manhood  of 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  or  Leon- 
ins  Hierosolymitanus. — A  rhetorician 
fid  scholar  at  Byzantium,  who  afterwards 
ntered  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jeru- 
ilem.  The  dates  of  his  life  are  uncertain, 


especially  as  he  has  been  confounded  with 
others  of  the  same  name;  but  it  appears  that 
his  chief  work,  De  Seeds,  was  written  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  Contra  Nestorianos  et  EutycJiianos, 
which  throws  light  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Monophysite  controversies. 

Lerins,  CONVENT  OF,  situated  on  an  island 
opposite  Cannes,  was  founded  about  A.D.  400, 
by  St.  Honorat,  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
monks  of  the  monastery  which  he  built  be 
came  very  numerous,  and  had  great  influence 
over  the  Church  of  Southern  France  for  some 
centuries.  Its  discipline  afterwards  relaxed, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  gave  orders  for  its 
reformation.  Its  riches  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  island  was  many  times 
attacked  by  plunderers — by  the  Arabs,  Sara- 
.  and  Genoese.  Nevertheless  it  still 
remained  very  wealthy,  and  Pope  John  XXII. 
and  his  successors  gave  it  away  in  commendam, 
in  ord.  r  to  get  possession  of  its  wealth. 
Finally  in  the  fifteenth  century,  being  too 
weak  to  retain  its  independence,  it  was  united 
to  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Monte 
Ca->ino.  The  abbey  has  MIICC  been  secu 
larised  and  the  island  sold. 

Leslie,  CHAKT.ES,  one  of  the  Nonjuror 
divine-.  1 1,-  was  b«.rn  at  Dublin  in  1650,  the 
son  of  John  Loli. ,  who  was  Bishop  success 
ively  of  the  Isles  in  Scotland,  and  of  Raphoe 
and  Cloghcr  in  Ireland.  Charles  Leslie  went 
to  Enniskillen  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  his  degree, 
came  to  London  to  the  Temple,  and  bream,- 
a  barrister  for  ten  years.  He  then  took  Holy 
Orders,  at  the  age  of  30,  and  became  curate 
at  Glaslough,  where  the  family  estate  was. 

h"  married  Miss  Griffith,  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Ross,  and  a  few  years  later  was 

Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Connor. 
At  the  Revolution  he  declined  to  take  the 
oath  to  King  William,  was  deprived  of  his 
preferment,  and  came  to  London,  where  he 
oiliciated  as  private  chaplain  to  the  second 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  was  a  frequent  preacher 
at  the  various  places  where  the  Is  on  juror- 
worshipped  [NoxjriiORs],  and  was  also  much 
r>  sorted  to  as  a  casuist.  He  never  from  that 
time  took  any  regular  cure.  He  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  Quaker,  and  thus  acquired  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  sect ;  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  William  Penn,  and  won  over 
several  members  of  the  body  to  the  Church. 
He  was  fond  of  country  sports,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  light  literature  and 
popular  topics  of  the  day,  was  very  popular 
with  his  acquaintance,  and  always  exercised 
his  influence  to  the  allaying  of  religious 
bitterness.  But  to  his  principles  he  was  always 
firm,  refusing  offers  of  preferment  from 
Burnet,  and  helping  his  distressed  co-reli 
gionists  out  of  his  small  means.  Two  or 
three  times  he  visited  James  II.  at  St.  Ger 
main.  In  1709  some  of  the  Nonjurors,  on  the 
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death  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  found  themselves  able 
to  return  to  the  established  Church,  but 
Leslie  was  not  one  of  these.  Next  year  he 
\v;is  outlawed  for  writing  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  after  hiding 
for  a  while,  crossed  to  France,  and  ministered 
to  the  Protestants  at  the  Chevalier's  court. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  and  devoted  himself  to 
theological  writing.  He  died  in  1722,  and 
was  buried  at  Glaslough.  In  accordance  with 
his  expressed  wish  when  dying,  his  theological 
works  were  collected  and  published  together ; 
his  political  writings  died  a  natural  death. 
His  theological  works  still  live :  first  comes 
his  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  a  Deist,  which 
has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society; 
one  of  its  chief  merits  is  its  admirable  style. 
Many  works  had  been  written  for  the  learned 
and  for  those  who  had  leisure  for  ponderous 
disquisitions*  but  here  was  a  work,  short, 
full  of  matter,  taking  a  vigorous  turn  of  its 
own,  and  though  close  and  acute  in  argument, 
yet  most  lucid, — "  a  reasoner  not  to  be  reasoned 
against,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  him.  The 
main  line  of  his  argument  runs  thus  :  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  depend  on  the  facts; 
let  them  be  accepted  as  true,  the  doctrines 
will  follow.  The  facts  of  Christianity  have 
been  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  who  have 
handed  down  their  testimony  by  means  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  not  only  by  written 
records,  but  by  usages  and  observances  which 
have  become  public  monuments,  incapable 
of  other  explanation  than  that  which  they 
offer  of  themselves.  Other  works  of  his  were 
the  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews  ;  the 
Snake  in  the  Grass  and  Satan  Disrobed,  both 
against  the  Quakers;  and  Regale  and  Pontificate, 
a  treatise  to  justify  the  consecration  of  Non- 
juring  Bishops. 

Lesser  Litany.— The  term  applied  to 
three  ejaculations,  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us!"  " Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us !"  "Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us  !  "  which,  it  may  be  noticed, 
generally  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  prayer  rather 
than  as  a  thanksgiving.  The  ejaculations  are 
addressed  severally  to  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity. 

Lessing,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM  [b.  1729, 
d.  1781],  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
first  educated  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
of  Kamenz,  then  at  Meisegen  in  Saxony,  and 
from  1746-8  at  the  University  of  Leipsig. 
He  was  an  insatiable  and  omnivorous  reader 
almost  from  infancy,  mastering  the  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  history  of  the  curri 
culum,  and  reading  other  classics  in  his  spare 
hours.  He  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  went  to  Leipsig  with  the  full  intention  of 
studying  theology ;  but  there  was  no  theo 
logian  there  equal  to  the  position  of  mastering 
him,  and  the  love  of  classics  and  art  gave  him 


astrong  impetus  towards  the  world,  from  whicl 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  quite  shut  out 
Consequently  he  devoted  himself  to  a  literar 
life,  and  especially  desired  to  purify  th 
drama  by  writing  plays  of  high  moral  torn 
His  time  was  spent,  some  at  Berlin,  some  a 
Breslau.  For  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  lif 
he  was  keeper  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library. 

Lessing  is  a  deeply  interesting  subject  fo 
meditation  as  regards  his  theological  position 
That  he  was  sceptical  is  clear,  but  it  \\  as  n< 
the  scoffing  scepticism  of  Voltaire.  He  w« 
a  man  of  do* •]>,  •  -truest  religious  feeling,  wb 
<iue>ti<'iieil  evidence  severely,  and  hated  foil- 
and  prevarication.  Probably  he  was  unfoi' 
tunate  in  the  theologians  with  whom  he  cam 
into  collision,  and  was  impatient  and  wean 
of  argumentation,  when  a  simple  faith  an 
example  of  holy  life  might  have  conquers 
him.  He  used  to  express  his  longing  to  s* 
the  Saviour's  miracles,  that  he  might  ado 
and  believe,  but  declared  that  the  records  di 
not  suffice  to  teach  him  living  belief  in  th 
Son  of  God.  His  faith,  though  not  form* 
lated,  was  really  deeper  than  that  of  thoa 
who  merely  repeated  formulas  ;  it  A\ 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in  him,  to  be 
living  and  not  a  dead  faith.  He  was  catchiu 
hold,  if  only  by  the  hem  of  the  garment, 
that  which  he  felt  to  be  divine.  And  ther 
fore  his  influence  was  probably  good  up<« 
his  countrymen,  as  he  led  them  away  fro 
systems  and  theories,  and  shewed  them  in  \ 
life  the  example  of  a  true  searcher  afti 
wisdom  and  after  God. 

Lessons. — The  return  of  the  Jews  fro 
captivity  was  followed  by  a  provision  for  t) 
regular    reading  of    the    Scriptures    to  t'' 
people,  and  synagogues  were  set  up  throug, 
out  the  land" with  this  object.     The  Tempt 
was  for  sacrifice  and  for  the  periodical  me< 
ing  of  the  nation ;  the  synagogues  were  for  th 
reading  of   Moses   and  the   Prophets  eve" 
Sabbath  day.     In  the  time  of  our  Lord  tfr 
practice  was  most  religiously  observed,  a 
He  sanctioned  it  by  atteii'linir  [Luke  iv.  1; 
Acts  xv.  21].     The  Apostles  kept  it,  first, 
attending  the  synagogue   worship   win-rev 
they  went;   and  as    the    Christian    Chur 
gradually  became  emancipated  from  the  syi> 
gogue,  the  same  practice  was  continued,  a> 
to  the   reading  of   the  Old   Testament  v» 
added  that  of  the   New  [see  1  Thes.  v.  : 
Col.  iv.  16].      In   the  writings  of  the    eai 
Christian  Fathers  this  is  clear.    Justin  M art; 
writing  A.D.  140,  speaks  of  the  reading  of  t 
memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings 
the  Prophets  on  the  Lord's  Day.     The  AI 
stolic  Constitutions  speak  of  four  lessons,  t" 
from  the  Old  Testament,  two  from  the  Ne 
Later  writers,  «.y.  Chrysostom  and  Augusth 
give  indications  of  a  fixed  system  of  readin 
Genesis  was  read  in  Lent  and  the  Acts  of  t 
Apostles  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  ;  Jon 
in  Holy  Week.     In  the  Middle  Ages  extra- 
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•om  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  homilies  of 
ie  Fathers  were  added  in  the  daily  services. 

The  English  Reformers,  in  pursuance  of  their 
eviction  that  the  people  needed  more  teach- 
ig,  gave  their  attention  from  the  beginning 
)  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Inglish  Bible  was  set  up  in  churches  in  1540, 
nd  in  1542  it  was  ordered  that  a  chapter  from 
,  should  be  openly  read.  With  the  publica- 
.on  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
ppeared  the  Table  of  Lessons,  so  arranged 
:iat  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
ras  read  through  once  a  year,  and  the  New 
Y'stament  thrice.  Several  changes  were 
iadc  at  the  successive  revisions  of  the  IY;iy<T 
took,  such  as  the  omission  and  re-establishment 
f  the  Apocrypha,  but  the  same  principle  was 
etained.  The  first  lessons  were  taken  from 
he  Old  Testament,  and  the  year  began  with 
kneels.  The  Books  of  Chronicles  were 
mitted,  as  covering  the  same  ground  as  the 
Jooks  of  Kings;  Ezekiel  and  the  Song  of 
lolomon  were  omitted  as  too  difficult  to  be 
nderstood  in  reading  without  comment,  and 
or  the  same  reason  the  Book  of  Revelation 
^as  not  read  in  the  New  Testament  1- 
.  n  the  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
eparate  Table  for  Sundays  and  Holy  l>ays 
.-as  added,  though  there  had  previously  been 

iV\v  -pecal  lessons  named  along  with  the 
'oiled  s.  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  The  lessons 
or  Advent  and  Epiphany  were  taken  from 
saiah.  On  Septuagesima  Sunday  the  Book  of 
*enesis  was  begun,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
he  order  of  the  Old  Testament  was  followed, 
mless  broken  for  special  lessons  on  the  great 
estiva  Is.  In  1871  was  passed  the  Bill  for  the 
•few  Lesson  Table.  It  had  orininat'd  in 
867.  When  the  Ritual  Commission  wis 
ppointed  then,  the  same  Commission  wa> 
ridden  to  consider  what  improvements  might 
•>e  made  in  the  lessons,  and  out  of  their 
eport  the  new  Table  was  formed.  The 
Iterations  were  manifold,  but  the  following 
s  a  summary  of  them  :  (1)  The  daily  les.-ons 
vere  considerably  shortened,  and  no  longer 
oincided  with  the  division  into  chapters.  In 
he  old  Table  this  division  had  been  almost 
•tntirely  followed.  Thus  one  lesson  from  the 
Apocrypha  ended,  "  and  with  my  whole  heart 

said ; "  and  one  from  the  New  Testament 
;nded  "  he  spake  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew 
ongue,  saying."  The  system  of  paragraphs 
vas  now  substituted  for  that  of  chapters. 
2)  The  New  Testament,  instead  of  being 
•ead  through  thrice,  is  read  twice,  and  in 
lifferent  fashion.  Formerly  the  Gospels  were 
•ead  in  the  morning  services  only,  and  the 
Vets  and  Epistles  in  the  evening.  Now  the 
norning  lessons  begin  in  January  with 
/Vlatt.  i.,  and  continue  consecutively  until 
December,  while  in  the  evening  we  begin 
vith  Acts  i.  and  go  on  through  the  Epistles 
intil  July  5th,  when  the  second  lesson  is  the 
Epistle  of  Jude.  Then  the  Gospels  begin, 
•nding  with  John  xxi.  on  December  16th. 


From  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
lessons,  both  morning  and  evening,  are  taken 
from  the  Apocalypse.  ( 3)  The  lessons  for  festi 
vals,  instead  of  being  selected  as  formerly  from 
the  Apocrypha,  without  any  reference  to  the 
special  occasion,  consist  of  portions  which 
have  an  appropriate  fitness  for  the  several 
days,  and  in  most  cases  the  second  lessons  are 
chosen  to  illustrate  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  alterations  [See  A  Companion  to  the 
Lection  nnj,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  in  which 
the  meaning  of  each  selection  is  fully  ex 
plained].  (4)  There  are  alternative  first 
•us  for  Evensong  on  Sundays,  so  as  to  pro 
vide  for  a  second  evening  service.  This  also 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  selection  from 
the  Old  Testament.  (5)  Upon  special  occasions 
approved  by  the  Ordinary,  other  lessons  may  be 
substituted.  An  excellent  selection  for  such 
events  as  choir  dedication,  harvest  festivals, 
etc.,  was  published  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

There  is  no  settled  rule  to  provide  for  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  when  a  Saint's  day 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  following  seems  best 
on  the  \\liole:  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
Easter  Day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity  Sunday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  (Jood  Friday,  and  Ascension 
I  > ay,  take  precedence  of  all  other  days.  In 
1886  Easter  Day  was  also  St.  Mark's  Day, 
but  no  one  thought  of  reading  other  than 
the  Easter  lessons.  On  other  day-,  1ho.-e 
days  which  have  proper  second  lessons  take 
precedence  of  those  which  have  iirst  lessons 
only.  Thus,  e.g.,  if  St.  James's  Day  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  since  the  second  lesson  of  the  morn 
ing  lias  a  direct  bearing  on  the  first,  it  will 
m.tr  its  significance  to  separate  the  two,  and 
both  should  lie  read,  the  Sunday  lesson  giving 
way.  On  other  days,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to 
let  the  Sunday  take  jn-.-ceiL-nce.  The  learned 
authors  of  "The  Pray  or  Book  Interleaved  " 
have  put  forth  a  different  rule,  however, 
namely,  that  a  lesson  from  the  Canonical 
Books  should  always  take  precedence  of  one 
from  the  Apocrypha;  according  to  the  alter 
native  rule,  when  All  Saints'  Day  shall  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  the  lessons  from  the  Book  of  Wis 
dom  would  take  precedence  of  two  lessons 
from  the  minor  prophets. 

Letters    Dimissory.    [DIMISSOKY 

LETTERS.] 

Letters  of  Orders. — A  document 
signed  by  a  bishop,  stilting  that  he  has  or 
dained  a  clergyman.  Churchwardens  may 
demand  to  see  the  letters  of  orders  before  allow 
ing  any  one  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

Letters  Patent  [LITER*  PATENTES] 
are  documents  of  the  Sovereign  to  which  the 
great  seal  of  England  is  affixed,  which  enable 
a  person  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  which 
others  have  not ;  they  are  sometimes  called 
letters  overt,  because  they  are  not  closed  with 
the  seal,  but  bear  it  depending  from  the  docu 
ment,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  to  open  for 
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inspection  and  confirmation  of  the  authority. 
In  France,  such  seals  were  affixed  to  bulls  or 
briefs,  &c.,  from  Rome.  The  Canonists  date 
this  practice  from  the  time  of  Louis  XL 
They  were  called  letters-patent  from  their 
opening-  words  :  "  Per  prisons  publicum  in- 
strumentum  cunctisjtfflte^  evident- T: ''  "L<-t  it 
be  clearly  made  known  to  all  by  the  present 
public  instrument." 

"  Let  US  Pray."— It  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  Church  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  by  using  this  formula. 
Formerly  the  words  "  Let  us  pray  earnestly," 
or  "Brethren,  let  us  pray  more  earnestly," 
were  also  used,  but  the  simple  form  is  the 
only  one  retained  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  use  of  the  formula  in  the  Litany  is  ex 
plained  to  be  the  marking  of  the  transition 
from  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  minister  and 
people  to  the  collective  prayers  offered  by  the 
minister  alone.  In  other  cases  it  is  simply  a 
call  to  prayer  after  praise,  exhortation,  or  the 
like. 

Leusden,  JOHANNES  [b.  1624,  d.  1609, 
at  Utrecht],  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  his 
native  town,  editor  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  and  author  of  some  com 
mentaries  upon  them. 

Ley  den,  JOHN  OF.     [ANABAPTISTS.] 

Libanius.— The  most  celebrated  rhetor 
ician  of  the  fourth  century;  b.  at  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  about  314.  He  studied  and  taught  the 
art  of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  pro 
ceeded  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  WM  ex 
pelled,  probably  by  envious  rivals,  on  a  charge 
of  dealing  in  magic.  The  same  fate  met  him  at 
Xicomedia ,  and  after  another  short  stay  at 
Constantinople  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  354, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  between  395  and  400.  His  works  were 
much  admired  and  their  style  was  imitated 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  among  the  more 
eminent  of  his  disciples  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  the  Great.  Not 
withstanding  this,  Libanius  was  a  firm  up 
holder  of  paganism.  His  works  comprise, 
besides  his  defences  of  heathenism,  moral 
treatises  on  Greek  history,  and  about  two 
thousand  letters. 

Libation  [fromLat.  libare,  "to pour  out"]. 
-—Anything  poured  out  as  an  offering  in  sacri 
fice.  Such  was  the  "  drink-offering  "  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  The  practice  was  also  found 
among  heathen  nations.  The  Romans  at  their 
meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares  in  the  fire 
which  burned  upon  the  hearth.  In  fact  the 
libation  was  a  sort  of  "  grace  before  meat." 
No  true  worshipper  presumed  to  touch  the 
cup  with  his  lips  till  the  religious  duty  was 
fulfilled.  So  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
libation  of  wine  was  offered,  together  with 
incense.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  6  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
this  custom  when  he  says:  "1  am  already 
being  offered  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 


come."     Literally  it  is,  "  1  am  being  pour, 
out  as  a  libation." 

Libel,  -la  the   Ecclesiastical   Court,  it 

term  given  to  the  declaration  or  charge  ,.0i 
initted  to  writing  and  presented  on  'tin-  n, 
01  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit. 

Libellatici. — A  class  of  persons  a  mo: 
the   LAPSED    [q.v.],   so   called    because   th 
procured   a    lihcllux   or   certificate   from    t< 
m.i-i.strate    excusing   them  from    coinpulsi- 
to  sacrifice  in  public.     As  this  certificate  ^ 
obtained  either  by  denying  their  religion 
word  or  by  sending  a  friend  or  a  slave  to  sac:i 
fice  in  their  name,  or  by  a  bribe,  they  we« 
esteemed  virtually  guilty  of  apostasy. 

Liber  Septimus.— Twobooks  an'  kno\ 
by  this  name.      The  first  is  a   collection 
Decretals  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X| 
to   that   of    Sixtus   V.,   arranged   by    1'iei 
Matthieu  of  Lyons  into   five   books,    \vhi 
was  published  in   1590,  but  is  of  no  vali 
The  second  is  a  collection  of   recent    Pap; 
Constitutions  and  Conciliar  Decrees,  includiu 
those  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  waa  pu 
lished  in  1598,  but  immediately  suppress* 
as  the  Popes  feared  it  would  prevent  tht 
from  putting  their  own  interpretation  on  t 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Liber  Dinrnns.— An  ancient  book 
formularies  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  a. 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  71' 
Fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  mediaev" 
canonist,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  long  unknow 
An  edition  was  prepared  at  Rome  in  1660,  b>« 
forbidden    by   the   Roman  censors,  and  t>> 
first  edition   which    actually  appeared    itH 
that  of  the  Jesuit  Gamier. 

"Libera  nos,"  ETC.—  [i.]  A  respon* 
sung  at  the  close  of  a  funeral  mass  in  t  » 
Roman  Church,  before  the  absolution  is  pi- 
nounced  over  the  corpse,  [ii.]  It  is  the  conclu  i 
ing  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  son 
by  the  congregation,  the  preceding  part  of  t>»i 
prayer  being  said  by  the  priest  alone :    tf  j 
custom  was  retained  in  the  Communion  Offi 
of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixt 
and  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Church,  b 
in  the  subsequent  Prayer  Books  of  the  Knirli 
Church  the  present  custom  was  adopted  in  :  'i 
place.    In  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Mas-,  tht 
words  form  also   the  beginning   cf  anoth 
prayer  added  to  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  fro  I 
being  inserted  in  this  place,  the  "  Libera  no;- 
is  termed  also   intercalary.      It  is  a  pray    ! 
against  temptation,  and  is  found  in  slight 
differing  forms  in  all  the  Western  missals  lat 
than  the  eighth   century.     Since  the  twelf  ' 
century  the  names  of  saints  to  be  invoked  ha    ' 
been  added  to  the  prayer. 
Liberins,  POPK.    [POPES.] 

Libertines.  — A    religious    sect    whi« 
arose  in  Flanders  in  1525,  calling  themselv   . 
spiritualists.     Its  chief  founders  were  Quinti 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  Coppin,  of  Lille,  aid. 
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,y  Porquit,  Ruffus,  etc.  It  made  its  way  into 
('rance  through  the  favour  and  protection  of 
largaret,  Queen  of  Navarre  and  sister  of 
Brands  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  several  of 
he  Reformed  Churches.  Calvin  devoted  a 
reatise  to  the  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the 
jibertines,  which  checked  their  progress  in 
^rance,  and  limited  their  influence  to  the 
ountry  which  gave  them  origin.  The  tenets 
f  the  Libertines  were  that  ( iod  was  the  sole 
:  tting  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the 
mmediate  author  of  all  human  actions;  that. 
•  [uently,  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
vil,  which  had  been  established  with  regard 
o  those  actions,  were  false  and  groundless, 
,nd  that  man  could  not,  properly  speaking. 
;ommit  sin;  that  religion  consisted  in  the 
mity  of  the  spirit,  or  rational  soul,  with  the 
Supreme  Being;  that  all  those  who  had 
ittained  this  happy  union,  by  sublni 
emplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then 
illowed  to  indulge,  without  exception  or  re 
straint,  their  appetites  or  passions ;  that  all 
in  ii  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 
nnocc-nt,  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
jody,  they  would  be  united  to  the  l>eity. 

The  Lilicrtim-s  <,f  Gem**  were  those  who 
irose  against  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Duke  of  Sav<>y,  i->tablished  their  independence, 
ind  invited  Calvin  to  introduce  tin-  K-  i'<>niia- 
:ion;  but  they  found  the  reforms  too  strict,  and 
oecame  licentious  and  profligate,  making  no 
pretence  to  any  religi<>u>  syst  m.  To  this  class 
•>i'li  mired  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  ilitlt -ivnee  !„  t\v« •.  n  moral  good 
md  evil,  for  which  he  was  brought  before  the 

vil  tribunal  in  1550  and  condemned  to  death. 

Licence. — A  document  given  by  the 
bishop,  authorising  the  person  named  therein 

to  ofticiate  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  it. 

Lichfield,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — The  name 
"  Lichfield  "  means  "  field  of  the  dead,"  and  is 
said  to  commemorate  the  slaughter  of  a  number 
of  Christian  converts  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Lichfield, 
though  not  without  some  interruption,  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  about  650. 
It  was  the  great  bishopric  of  Mercia,  from 
which  many  sees  afterwards  sprang.  Here 
ford  was  divided  from  it  in  676  ;  Lindsey  in 
678.  Leicester  and  Lichfield  were  re-united 
in  705,  but  parted  again  in  737.  Leicester 
became  merged  in  Dorchester  about  888, 
which  again  in  1072  became  the  See  of 
Lincoln.  Lichfield  for  a  while  became  joined 
to  Chester  [1075],  and  to  these  was  joined 
Coventry  [1102].  In  1 54 1  Chester  was  j  oined 
to  the  province  of  York. 

ST.  CHAD  [q.v.],  Bishop  669-672,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Lichneld.  He  lived  at 
Stowe,  about  a  mile  from  the  present  cathe 
dral,  and  from  thence  ruled  over  his  enormous 
diocese.  A  church  had  been  built  at  Stowe 
by  his  predecessor  Jarumnan.  Bede  tells  us 


that  St.  Chad  was  buried  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  the  first  in  Lichfield,  and  that  his 
remains  were  translated  to  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter ;    this  must   have   been   completed 
before  735,  when  Bede  died.     After  the  Con 
quest,  it  was  replaced  by  a  Norman  church, 
which  was  swept  away  after  about  a  century, 
and  gradually  the  present  cathedral  was  built 
on  its  site.      The   oldest   part    (the   western 
choir)  was  probably  commenced  about  1200. 
The   north    and    south    transepts    followed, 
then  the  nave ;   then  the  west  front,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  quite 
continuously  with  the  rest,  for  it  is  dated  1275  ; 
afterwards  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir  was 
taken  in  hand,  destroying  the  work  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.     The  present  Lady 
chapel  and  presbytery  were  erected  and  com 
pleted  about  1325.    "Walter  Langton,  1296- 
1321,  did   most  of   this,   and  constructed   a 
splendid  shrine  for  the   relics  of    St.  Chad, 
as    well    as    building    an    episcopal    palace. 
Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  except  by 
way  of  restoring  and  improving  the  building. 
The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained 
in    1643    against    the    Parliamentary   army, 
headed  by  Lord  Brooke.     The  cathedral  close 
had   been   fortified    by   Bishop   Langton    in 
the    thirteenth   century,    and    so  was  calcu 
lated   to   sustain   a   siege.      Injured  by  the 
cannon    shots,    the    central    spire    fell    and 
crushed  in  part  of  the  roof ;    the  cathedral 
wrecked  by  the  victors,  who  defaced  the 
monuments,  hacked  down  the  carved  wood 
work,  shattered   the   stained    glass,   and  de 
stroyed  the  records  of  the  cathedral  and  of  tlu 
city.      After  the  Restoration,    John  Racket 
was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
(1661),  and  at  once  began  the  repair  of  his 
ruined  cathedral ;  the  great  spire  was  rebuilt 
from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
in  1669  the  building  was  reconsecrated.     In 
the    latter    part   of   the   eighteenth   century, 
Wyatt    made    some    destructive    alterations 
which  it  has  cost  much  to  undo.     In  1860 
Sir  Gilbert   Scott  took  the   true  restoration 
into  his  hands,  and  in  the  spring  of   1884  the 
completion  was  signalised  by  a  great  ceremo 
nial,  when  the  west  front  was  rededicated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  others. 

Lichfield  is  one  of  our  smaller  cathedrals, 
being  only  319  feet  in  length,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  Most  of  the  old  manu 
scripts  belonging  to  the  cathedral  library 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  but 
one  or  two  were  saved,  the  chief  being  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Chad ;  it  contains  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  part  of 
St.  Luke:  tradition  says  that  Gildas  was  its 
scribe,  and  the  Welsh  notes  on  its  margin 
bear  out  that  supposition. 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
three  archdeacons,  four  canons  residentiary, 
four  priest  vicars,  and  nineteen  prebendaries. 
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'Lichfield  had  691  benefices,  but  part  of  the 
diocese  has  been  taken  to  form  the  bishopric 
of  Southwell.  There  is  at  present  an  assist 
ant  bishop  for  Lichfield. 

The  income  of  the  diocese  is  £4,200. 


LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  LICHFIELD,  CHESTKR  AND 

COVKNTRY. 

Accession. 

Accession. 

Diuma  .         .          c.  656 
Ceollach        .              658 
Trumhere     .               659 

Walter  deLangton    1296 
Ro^erNorthburgh   l:L'-J 
Robert  Stretton  .     1360 

Jarumuau     .               662 

Walter  Skirlaw    .    1386 

Chad      .        .               669 
Winfrid.        .               672 

Richard  Scroope  .     1386 
John  Burghill      .     1398 

Saxulf   .        .               675 

John  Catterick     .     1415 

Hedda  .        .               693 

William  Hey  worth   1420 

Aldwin  or  Wor           727 

William  Booth     .     1447 

Huitta  .        .               7:57 

Nicolas  Close        .     1452 

Heoiele  .        .              752 

Reginald  Boulers     1453 

Cuthfrith      .               765 

John  Hales.  .         .     1459 

Berthuu        .               768 

William  Smith     .     1493 

Higbert         .              779 

John  Arundel       .     1496 

Aldulf  .         .           c.  80  J 
Herewin        .           c.  816 

Geoffrey  Blyth     .     1503 
Rowland  Lee        .     1534 

Ethelwald     .              818 
Hunl)erkt      .               828 

Richard  Sampson     1549 
Kill'hBayne.         .     1554 

Kynferth       .               836 

Thomas  Bentham      160 

Tuiiberht      .          c.  8(4 

William  Overton  .     1580 

Ella  or  Elf  win         c.  926 

George  Abbot           i»;«u 

Algar  or  Wulgar    c.  941 

Richard  Neile       .     1610 

Kinsy     .                   c.  949 

John  Overall         .     1614 

Winsy    .        .        .  c.  964 

Thomas  Morton  .     1619 

Elphege        .        .      973 

Robert  Wright     .     1  •,:',:.' 

Godwm.        .        c.  1004 

Accepted  Frewen     1644 

Leofgar.        .        .1020 

John  Hacket        .     1661 

Brihtuiar       .        .     lU'26 

Thomas  Wood      .     1671 

Wulfsy  .         .        .     1039 

William  Lloyd     .     1692 

Leofwin         .        .     1053 

John  Hough.         .     1699 

Peter     .        .        .     1072 

Edward  Chandler     1717 

Robert  de  Limes- 

Richard       Sumll- 

ey    .                     1086 

brooke    .        .    1731 

Robert  Peche       .     1121 

Frederick     Corn- 

Koger  de  Clinton.     1129 

wallis      .        .    1750 

Walter  Dnrdeut  .     1149 

John  Egerton       .     1768 

Richard  Peche     .     1161 

Brownlow  North      1771 

Gerard  la  Pucelle     1183 

Richard  Hurd      .    1775 

Hugh  Nouant       .     1188 

James  Cornwallis     1781 

Geoffrey        Mus- 

Heury  Ryder        .     1824 

chainp    .        .     1198 
William  Cornhill      1215 

Samuel  Butler     .     1836 
James  Bowstead  .     1840 

Alexander     Stav- 

John  Lousdale     .     1843 

euby        .        .     1224 
Hugh  Pateshull  .     1240 
Roger  Wiseham  .     1245 

George  Augustus 
Selwyn   .        .    1867 
William    Dalrym- 

Roger  Lougespee     1258 

ple  Maclagan      1878 

Lightfoot,    JOHN,   D.D.  — One    of    the 

earliest  English  Hebrew  scholars,  was  bom  at 
Stoke-upon- Trent  in  1602.  He  studied  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  In  1621  he  became 
B.A.  and  Assistant  Master  at  Repton,  Derby 
shire  :  two  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
and  obtained  the  curacy  at  Norton-upon- 
Hales,  Shropshire,  and  afterward  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who,  being  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  inspired  Lightfoot 
with  a  desire  to  become  one  also.  In  1631 
Sir  Rowland  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Ashley,  in  Staffordshire:  subsequently  he 
moved  to  London,  and  in  1642  was  chosen 
minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  He  was  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at  West 
minster,  and  spoke  much  and  eloquently, 
showing  strong  Presbyterian  leanings.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1644  rector  of  Much 
Munden,  Hertfordshire.  In  1655  he  was 


made  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge.  A 
the  Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Act  o 
Uniformity,  and  was  made  Prebend  of  Ely 
where  he  died  in  1675. 

The  work  by  which  Lightfoot  has  mad. 
his  name  famous  is  Hone  Hebraicte  et  Talmu 
dica,  containing  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  com 
ments  on  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  o 
the  Apostles,  and  1  Corinthians.  He  ala 
wrote  Ernl>h(,n.  „,<  Miwllanii'*  Christian  an. 
Judaical ;  A  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  th 
Book  of  Exodus  ;  The  Harmony  of  the  Fou 

Light,  FRIENDS  OF.     [FRIENDS  OF  LIGHT. 
Lights  on  the  Altar.— The  custom  o 

having    ligfatfl   and   candloticks  on  the   alta 
dates  from  rery  early  times,  and  Theodoret  an. 
Jerome  speak  of  it.     It  seems  probable  tha 
Archbishop  Theodore  introduced  the  practic 
among   the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Easten 
Church.     There  are  many  proofs   that  the- 
were  used  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Re 
formation,  though  they  have  been  long  dis. 
continued  until  late  years.     Queen  Eli/abeth 
though  opposed  to  superstition,  had  a  crucifix! 
two  candlesticks,  and  two  tapers  burning  01 
the  altar  of  her  chapel.     The  present  rubri 
states  that  "  such  ornaments  of   the  Churc) 
....  shall  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Churcl 
of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  inth- 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI."     Ii 
the  injunctions  of  King  Edward  VI.,  set  fort! 
in   1547,    it   is   order. -d    that    there   shall    b 
"  only  two  lights  upon  the  high  altar  befor. 
the    sacrament,    for    the    signification    tha 
Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  world.' 
The  two  lights  are  a  symbol  of  Christ's  two 
fold  nature.     It  is  also  said  by  the  advocate, 
of  lights  that  they  symbolise  the  need  of  othe 
than  natural  light.     Some  object  to  any  liirht 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  "  high  altar,' 
while   others   affirm   that   the    "  sacrament ' 
signifies    the   consecrated   wafer   which   wa.- 
suspended  in  a  pyx  on  the  altar,  and  that  i 
this  is  taken  away  the   lights  must   also  to 
removed.      The   use  of  lights  has  much  in 
creased  lately.      In  1879  they  were  used  ir 
over  two  thousand  churches.    *The  last  Ritua 
Judgment  pronounced  them  illegal.     [FOLKE 
STONE  JriHJMKNT.] 

Liguori,  ALFONSO  MARIA  DE  [b.  1696 
d.  1787].— A  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  founder  of  the  Redemptorists 
He  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  Naples,  and 
having  been  educated  by  the  Priests  of  th( 
Oratory,  he  took  up  law  as  his  profession,  and 
won  great  success  in  it,  but  soon  gave  it  uf 
to  ^  lead  a  religious  life.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1726,  and  in  1732,  in  consequ. 
tie  said,  of  a  revelation,  founded  "the  Con 
gregation  of  our  most  Blessed  Redeemer." 
[n  this  he  was  joined  by  twelve  companions. 
REDEMPTOKISTS.]  In  1762,  much  against  hi> 
will,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha  of  the 
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,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  relin- 
uished  his  See  in  1775,  and  retired  to  lead 
nee  more  an  austere  life  with  his  own  order 
t  Nocera,  where  he  died.  He  was  solemnly 
anonised  in  1839  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  in 
•871  Pius  IX.  raised  him  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
he  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
ous  and  popular  writers  of  the  Romish 
'hurch,  his  publications  extending  to  70 
uls. ;  and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  him 
<n  account  of  the  distinct  way  in  which  he 
uts  forward  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Infallibility 
f  the  Pope.  His  works  are  further  noticed 
i  the  article  on  PROBABILISM. 

The  moral  theology  of  Liguori  has 
een  received  with  more  antagonism  among 
'rotestants  than  that  of  any  Roman 
iacher  on  this  subject.  In  fact  his  name 
>mong  opponents  of  that  Church  is  reganle-1 
s  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  crafty,  shuffling, 
nd  immoral.  It  has  he, -a  said  that  his 
ystem  "  not  only  destroys  the  soul,  but  even 
tie  fairest  temporal  interests  of  mankind  .  .  . 
<  thf  very  masterpiece  of  the  devil."  The 
oluine  from  which  we  quote  these  words 
•  if  a  collection  of  extracts  from  him 
i  proof  of  these  assertions.  These  extracts 
re  grouped  under  such  heads  as  "  The  Infalli- 
ility  -if  the  Pope,"  "Prohibition  of  Books," 
The  Lawfulness  of  Di-sembling  or  Con- 
•aling  "  and  "of  Doing  Kvil  that  Good  may 
oin-."  of  "Equivocation,"  "Obedience  of 
'hildren  to  the  Church  in  Opposition  to 
icir  Parents,"  "Theft  and  Restitution,"  "The 
uquisition,"  "  The  Confessional,"  and  so  on. 
.  work  which  was  published  on  this  last  sub 
set  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  gave  such 
ffence  that  it  was  suppressed,  was  largely 
iken  from  Liguori.  In  the  controversy  be- 
.veen  Kingsley  and  Dr.  Newman,  the  former 
iiis  antagonist  on  the  subject  of 
invocation  as  taught  by  Liguori,  an-1  drew 
•om  him  the  confession  that  he  did  not  anTee 
'ith  Liguori  in  holding  that  an  equivocation 
.  allowable  in  special  cases  and  may  even  be 
mtirmed  with  an  oath.  For  Liguori  says 
mt  if  you  are  asked  a  question  to  which 
yes"  would  be  the  true  answer,  you  may  in 
^rtain  circumstances  reply,  "  I  say  no," 
leaning  that  you  say  the  word  "  no  "  without 
)farence  to  the  question  asked.  "I  plainly 
nd  positively  state,  and  without  any  reserve/' 
-rites  Dr.  Newman,  "  that  I  do  not  at  all  follow 
lis  holy  and  charitable  man  in  this  portion 
f  his  teaching."  [Apolw/in,  p.  424.  See  the 
I"  hole  passage  from  p.  417.  ] 

Limborch,    PHILIP    VAN,    Divinity  Pro- 

\    ;ssor  among  the  REMONSTRANTS  or  ARMINIANS 

,1-v.]  at  Amsterdam,  was  born  there  in  1633. 

•  [e    studied    at    Amsterdam,     Leyden,    and 

I    trecht.     He  became  pastor  of  the  Arminian 

f:   hurch  at  Gonda,  and  in  1668  at  Amsterdam  ; 

'hero  he  was  also  Divinity  Professor.   He  died 

i  1712.      He  published  several  manuscripts 


and  letters  belonging  to  Episcopius  (his  prede 
cessor  in  the  divinity  chair)  which  form  almost 
a  complete  history  of  the  Armenians  down  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  himself  wrote  De 
I'-rlfntc  Jit  'lu/ionis  Chris  tiance,  the  result  of  a 
discussion  with  a  Jew  ;  A  History  of  the  In- 
Christian  Theology,  etc. 


Limbus  or  Limbo  [Latin,  "fringe"  or 
"  border  '  ']  .  —  According  to  the  RomanCatholics, 
besides  the  hell  in  which  infidels  and  sinners 
are  shut  up  for  ever,  and  purgatory,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  purified,  there 
are  two  places  on  the  outskirts  of  hell,  "limbus 
patrum  "  and  '  '  limbus  infantum.  "  The  limlnn 
putrum  is  the  Paradise  of  which  Christ  spoke 
to  the  thief,  and  the  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  place 
where  the  souls  cf  the  patriarchs  remained 
until  the  advent  of  Christ,  who  before  His 
resurrection  appeared  to  them  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven  for  them.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  when  the  word  limbus  first 
t  ame  into  use,  but  it  is  first  found  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Ast///?ri  (hell) 
seemed  t<>  convey  the  idea  of  the  place  of 
eternal  damnation,  the  milder  term  was 
adopted.  The  Inn^ns  titfunttun  is  for  infants 
who  die  without  baptism.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  that  they  could  not 
enter  heaven,  so  theologians  adopted  this  and 
other  theories.  These  infants  were  not  sup- 
|.o>.-il  to  iunlerii-0  any  suffering,  but  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  imnas>ive  state,  though  some  theo 
logians  held  it  to  be  susceptible  of  a  lower 
degree  of  1>1 

Lincoln,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  —  Lincoln  was 
oriirinally  by  far  the  most  extensive  diocese 
in  Hngland,  being  composed  of  three  Anglo- 
Sixoii  bishoprics,  Lindsey  or  !Sidnach<:fit>-i\ 
ami  Itnn-hestei',  which  will  each  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads.  Lincoln 
became  a  separate  See  about  1072,  when 
Remigius  or  Remi  of  Fecamp,  its  first  Norman 
Bishop,  removed  it  hither  from  Dorchester- 
on-Thames. 

Ely  was  separated  from  Lincoln  in  1109, 
and  Lincoln  was  further  divided  into  Osm  \  •, 
1542  (afterwards  Oxford,  1545)  and  Peter- 
borough,  1541. 

Remigius  built  the  original  cathedral,  and 
from  the  portions  which  remain  at  the  west 
eii'l,  it  must  have  been  of  the  severest  Norman 
style,  with  no  ornamentation;  it  terminated 
in  a  short  apsidal  eastern  limb,  and  was  built 
on  the  plan  of  a  church  at  Rouen.  A  fire 
occurred  in  1141,  by  which  the  roof  was 
burned,  and  Bishop  Alexander  caused  the 
whole  church  to  be  vaulted  in  stone.  In 
1185  a  great  earthquake  did  severe  damage 
to  the  cathedral:  as  Roger  of  Hoveden  says, 
"  it  was  rent  in  two  from  top  to  bottom.  " 
The  foUowing  year,  1186,  Hugh  of  Avalon 
or  ST.  HUGH  [q.v.]  became  bishop,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  present  cathedral,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1192.  It  is 
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dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Hugh  died  in  1200, 
and  by  that  time  the  ritual  choir  and  eastern 
transept  were  completed,  and  the  western 
transept  commenced.  This  portion  is  of  pure 
Lancet  Gothic,  without  any  admixture  of 
Norman.  Hugh  was  buried  at  Lincoln,  and 
in  1280,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Sutton,  his 
body  was  translated  to  the  "  Angel  Choir," 
which  was  built  beyond  the  original  eastern 
portion  on  purpose  to  receive  his  shrine.  In 
1235  the  celebrated  ROBERT  GROSSETKTK 
[q.v.]  became  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  was  built  by  him,  an-1 
probably  the  roofing  of  the  nave.  The  Angel 
Choir  completed  the  main  fabric  of  the 
cathedral.  The  cloisters  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  style  were  commenced  in  1296.  In 
the  third  arch  of  the  south  choir  aisl.-  aro  the 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  LITTLE  ST.  Hi  «.n.  a 
Christian  boy  said  to  have  been  crucified  at 
Lincoln  by  the  Jews  in  1255  ;  this  was  during 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Lexington.  The 
seats  of  the  choir  have  some  very  curious 
carvings,  which  probably  illustrate  some  once 
popular  but  now  forgotten  poem.  The  Chap 
ter  House  also  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Galilee  porch  was  probably 
built  early  in  this  century,  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Blois.  The  south  end  of  the  great 
transept  dates  from  the  episcopate  of  Thomas 
Bek  [1342-1347],  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
western  towers  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  about  1450.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hill.  Its  central  tower  contains  the 
famous  bell,  "  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,"  first 
cast  in  1 6 1 0,  and  recast  in  1835.  The  cathedral 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  manu 
scripts  and  early  printed  books.  The  facade  of 
the  cathedral  is  terminated  by  stair  turrets,  with 
tall  spires  ;  that  to  the  south  is  adorned  with 
the  mitred  effigy  of  St.  Hugh,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  that  on  the  north  has  the 
figure  of  "  the  Swineherd  of  Stow,"  who  gave 
a  peck  of  silver  pennies  towards  the  building. 

Richard  Fleming  [1420-1431]  had  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1425  for  exhuming  the  body  of  Wycliffe, 
burning  it  to  ashes,  and  casting  them  into  run 
ning  water,  which  was  done  at  Lutterworth. 

ROBERT  SANDERSON  [1660-1663]  [q.v.]  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  bishops  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  Barlow  [1675-1691]  is  said  never  to 
have  visited  his  cathedral,  and,  though  he 
defended  James  II.'s  strongest  measures,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  do  homage  to  William  III. 

The  cathedral  body  comprises  the  bishop, 
dean,  two  archdeacons,  four  canons  residen 
tiary,  four  minor  canons,  and  fifty-two  pre 
bendaries.  Until  lately  it  comprised  812 
benefices,  but  part  of  it  and  part  of  Lichfield 
have  been  taken  to  form  the  new  diocese  of 
Southwell. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham  is  Suffragan  for 
Lincoln. 

The  income  of  the  see  is  £4,500. 


LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  LINCOLN. 


Acceshion. 

Remigius  .  .  1"7J 
Robert  Bloett  .  1094 
Alexander  .  .  1123 
RobertdeChesney  1148 
Walter  de  Cou- 

tances  .  .  1183 
Hugh  of  Grenoble  1186 
William  of  Blois.  1-  ••:; 
HughWallis  .  1-J-W 
Robert  Grossetete  1  _'  r. 
H  i  'i  n-y  Lexington.  l_'.t 
RichardGravesend  1-  .s 
Oliver  Sutton  .  !.» 
L900 
1  :  ;_'<  > 
l:',t_' 
i:U7 
]'.'••'•'> 
1398 
1405 
H  Jo 
1  i:U 

1450 
1452 

1471 

1480 
1496 
1514 

I'-U 


Access' 01 

Henry  Holbeach  .  154 
John  Taylor.  .  IK 
John  White.  .  IK 
Thomas  Watson  .  IK 
Nicolas  Bulliugham  15* 
Thomas  Cowper  .  157 
William  Wickham  IK 
WilliarnChaderton  15£ 


Henry  Bunrherah 
Thomas  Bek.  . 
John  Gyn  well  . 
John  Bokyntrham 
Henry  Beaufort,  . 
Philip  Repingdon 
Richard  Fleming  . 
William  Gray  . 
William  Aluwick 
Murmuduke  Luin- 

ley  .        .         . 
John  Chadworth 
Thomas     Rother- 

hain  .  . 
John  Russell  . 
William  Smith  . 
Thomas  Wolsey  . 
William  At  water  . 
John  Longlauds  . 


William  Barlow    . 
Richard  Neile 
George  Mountain 
John  Williams 
Thomas  Winniffe 
Robert  Sandcr-oH 
lifiijainin  Laney  . 
William  Fuller     . 
Thomas  Barlow    . 
Thomas  Tenisou  . 
James  Gardiuer  . 
William  Wake      . 
Edmund  Gibson  . 
Richard  Reynolds 
John  Thomas 
John  Green  . 
Thomas  Thurlow. 
George  Pretymau 

Tomliue. 
George  Pelhain    . 
John  Kaye    . 
John  Jackson 
Christopher 

Wordsworth . 
Edward  King 


It* 
161 

!»• 
165 
Lft 

Hit 
It* 

it;* 
161 

Hi! 
17i 
17 
17: 
17 
17. 


Lindisfarne,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — The  roo 
of  the  great  and  almost  royal  See  of  Durhai 
were  originally  planted  in  a  small  island  < 
the  name  of  Lindisfarne,  lying  off  tb 
northern  coast  of  Northumberland.  Th 
island  had  been  given  to  St.  Aidan  by  Of 
wald,  King  of  Northumberland,  as  soon  i 
his  victory  at  Hexham  had  secured  him  th 
sovereignty  of  Bernicia,  the  territory  no 
known  as  the  counties  of  Northumberland  an 
Durham  [AIDAN].  This  island  became  tl 
seat  of  the  bishopric,  to  which  it  gave  its  nan 
in  635.  From  the  time  when  Aidan  first  too 
possession  of  the  island  until  875,  when  his  su< 
cessor  Eardulf  was  driven  out  of  it  by  th 
Danes,  there  was  a  regular  succession  • 
bishops  of  Lindisfarne.  Eardulf  died  : 
A.D.  899,  when  the  See  wns  transferred  • 
Chester-le- Street,  a  few  miles  north  of  tfc 
site  occupied  later  by  the  city  of  Durhar 
[CHESTER-LK-STREET.J  The  greatest  of  tl 
bishops  of  Lindisfarne  was  ST.  CLTHBEI 
[q.v.]  [DURHAM,  BISHOPRIC  OF.] 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  LINDISFARNE. 
Accession. 


Aidan 

Finan 

Col  man 

Tuda 

Eata 

Cuthbert 

Eadberht 

Eadfrith. 


651 
661 
664 
678 

685 


Ethelwold 
Cynewulf 
Higbald  . 
Egbert    . 
Heathored 
Egred      . 
Eanbert  . 
Eardulf. 
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Liiidsey ,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — Paulinus,  Arc 
bishop  of  York  in  627,  spread  Christiani 
over  Lindsey,  the  northern  part  of  Lincol 
shire,  of  which  Lincoln  was  the  capib 
This  province  was  dependent  on  Mercia,  ai 
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or  a  time  it  formed  part  of  the 
Jishopric  of  Lichfield,  established  in  656  ;  but 
>a  678  it  was  detached  by  Egfrid  of  North- 
.mbria,  who  had  defeated  the  King  of 
'lercia,  and  constituted  a  separate  See  which 
/as  fixed  at  Sidnachester,  doubtless  the  same 
s  the  present  Stow,  which  has  a  fine  Norman 
hurch.  Its  first  bishop  was  Eadhed  ;  it  was 
nited  to  the  See  of  Dorchester  about  958  by 
jeofwin,  and  then  to  Lincoln  in  107-  by 
lemigius. 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OP  LINDSET. 


iadhed  . 
itbelwin 
Jadgar  . 
Jinbert  . 


_ 
iadu 


Accession. 
.     678 


706 


.     733 

.     750 


Accession. 

Ceolwulf  .  .77 
Eadulf  ...  796 
Berhtred  .  .  c.  »38 
Leofwin  .  .  c.  953 
Sigeferth  .  .  c.997 


Linen  Cloth. — For  at  least  1,300  y. us 
,  has  been  customary  to  use  a  white  lin.-n 
loth  for  covering  the  elements  on  the  altar 
t  the  Holy  Communion.  In  agreement  with 
ais  custom  the  rubric  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
rdains  that  the  altar  at  the  Communion  time 
aall  have  a  "  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it," 
•nd  also  that  after  all  have  received  the  Com- 
mnion,  the  consecrated  elements  that  ivm-iin 
•mil  be  covered  with  a  fair  white  linen 
loth. 

Lingard,  JOHN,  D.D.  [b.  at  "Windu -t. T, 
'eb.  1771,  d.  at  Hornby,  Lancashire,  July, 
851].  He  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
t  the  English  College  at  Douai,  in  France, 
or  eleven  years,  leaving  it  in  1793  to  become 
itor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Stourton.  In 
791  he  went  to  Crook  Hall,  near  Durham, 
•'here,  as  the  Douai  College,  had  broken  up, 
ome  of  the  students  had  assembled.  Hciv 
iingard  completed  his  studies,  and,  having 
een  ordained  Priest  in  1795,  became  Vice- 
resident  of  the*  College,  and  Professor  of 
[oral  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  made 
'resident  in  1810,  but  only  held  that  post  for 
year,  and  accepted  a  small  church  at  Hornby 
i  order  to  give  more  time  to  literary  work. 
Ce  visited  Rome  in  1817,  and  again  in  1821, 
'hen  Pope  Pius  VII.  made  him  Doctor  of 
Hvinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  Pope  Leo  XII. 
'ffered  to  make  Lingard  a  Cardinal,  but  he 
eclined  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
e  had  resigned  his  post  at  the  English  Col- 
;ge.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
ociety  in  1824,  and  some  years  later  a  pension 
f  three  hundred  pounds  was  granted  him 
;om  the  Government.  He  is  chiefly  known 
y  his  historical  works,  The  Antiquities  of  the 
inglo-Saxon  Church,  published  in  1806,  and 
is  History  of  England  [1849],  the  value  of 
'hich  is  very  great  for  his  knowledge  of  con- 
I  itutional  history,  though  of  course  it  is  biassed 
iroughout  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
tealso published  various  controversial  writings 
-A.  Catechism  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
hurch,  a  collection  of  Tracts  on  the  same 
ibject,  and  a  Xew  Version  of  th>>  Four  Gospels. 


Linus,  ST.,  POPE. — According  to  Roman 
tradition,  when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
founded  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  brought 
it  to  a  flourishing  condition,  they  appointed 
ministers  capable  of  governing  it  during  their 
absence  from  the  city.  Linus,  Anaoletus, 
and  Clement  were  chosen,  and,  it  is  said, 
received  the  episcopal  character  at  the 
hands  of  the  Apostles.  Linus  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Some  authors 
tell  us  that  St.  Peter  chose  Clement  to  succeed 
him,  preferably  to  his  two  fellow  labourers, 
but  that  Clement,  to  avoid  disputes,  declined 
governing  the  Church,  as  also  probably  did 
Anacletus,  for  we  find  Linus  placed  imme 
diately  after  St.  Peter  by  the  most  reliable 
writers  of  the  early  Church,  such  as 
Jerome,  Irenams,  Eusebius,  and  Ruflinus.  It 
is  said  that  Linus  governed  the  Church  for 
twelve  years,  which  some  count  from  St. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  and  others  from  the  time  of 
his  being  chosen  coadjutor  with  the  Apostles. 
Bishop  Pearson  takes,  with  Rutiinns,  the  latter 
view.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
of  his  episcopate.  Eusebius  gives  it  differently 
in  his  History  and  his  (hronictr,  Baronius 
gives  it  as  67 — 78,  while  Bishop  Pearson  and 
Bantti  rius  y-ivo  it  as  55 — 67.  Some  say  that 
Linus  suffered  martyrdom  und<-r  Vespasian, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this.  II«  i> 
honoured  by  the  Western  Church  on  Si  j.t.  ml.t'1 
23rd,  but  the  Eastern  Church  celebrate  him 
on  November  5th,  in  conjunction  with  others 
whom  they  reckon  among  the  seventy-two 
disciples]  of  our  Lord.  Dean  Mil  man,  in 
spiking  of  the  obscurity  of  the  early  Roman 
( 'huivh.  says  : — "  The  names  of  the  earlier 
Roman  bishops  are  known  only  by  barren 
lists,  by  spurious  decrees  and  epistles,  inscribed 
centuries  later  with  their  names ;  by  their  col 
lision  with  the  teachers  of  heretical  opinions, 
almost  all  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Rome ; 
by  martyrdoms,  ascribed  with  the  same  lavish 
reverence  to  those  who  lived  under  the  mildest 
of  Roman  emperors  as  well  as  those  under  the 
most  merciless  persecutors."  [Lot.  Christ., 
vol.  i.  p.  23.] 

Lis.     [MILITARY  ORDERS.] 
Litania  Septena.    [PROCESSIONS.] 

Litany. — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  lite,  from  liasotnai,  "  I  supplicate."  The 
apparent  connection  with  "  Liturgy,"  there 
fore,  is  only  an  accident.  At  first  a  Litany 
was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
form  of  supplication,  but  it  soon  came  to 
mean  one  form  of  prayer,  namely,  that  offered 
by  the  people  in  times  of  special  distress  ;  they 
marched  through  the  streets,  sometimes  sing 
ing  hymns  or  psalms,  sometimes  crying, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  "  And  during  a  long  period 
of  Church  history  that  was  the  special  idea  of 
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a  litany.  The  idea  was  retained  as  late  as 
the  first  English  Book  of  Prayer,  the  Primer, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  book 
the  Litany  is  called  the  Common  Prayer  of 
Procession.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  returning  to  the 
old  practice.  Since  that  time  the  word  "  litany" 
has  been  stripped  of  that  accidental  portion  of 
its  meaning,  and  passed  into  its  present  use. 

In  dealing  with  the  history  of  tiie  Litany  we 
naturally  ask,  What  led  to  those  processions  ? 
With  what  facts  in  Church  history  have  they 
been  connected  ?  The  first  Litany  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  Joel  ii.  [Epistle 
for  Ash  Wednesday].  That  was  apparently 
a  time  of  famine.  The  people  were  bidden 
to  show  their  repentance  by  solemn  fasts. 
There  is  something  in  that  solemn  confession 
by  public  and  national  acts  which  adapts  itself 
to  certain  states  of  feeling,  such  as  t.  ai  and 
repentance.  We  might  expect,  especially  in 
Eastern  nations,  that,  as  other  usages  t'oiiin  It  heir 
way  into  the  Christian  Church,  so  would  this. 
But  the  persecutions  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  by  driving  the  Christians  to  take 
refuge  in  secret  chambers,  catacombs,  and 
caves,  would  tend  to  stop  solemn  processions. 
Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  would  be  found 
in  times  of  great  public  suffering,  when 
Christians  found  themselves  fellow -sufferers 
with  others,  who  would  be  too  much 
alarmed  for  themselves  to  feel  disposed  to 
attack  or  interfere  with  the  Christians.  Ter- 
tullian,  who  represents,  in  his  Apology,  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  his 
time,  in  seasons  of  general  distress,  as  publicly 
joining  in  supplications  and  intercessions  in 
coverings  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  uses 
this  phrase  again  and  again,  "  Si  procenden- 
dum  erit ;  "  acts  are  therefore  implied  as  not 
confined  within  walls,  but  as  taking  place  in 
public.  There  is  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life  of  Chrysostom.  He  found  himself  opposed 
by  a  rich  and  influential  party  of  the  Arians. 
They  appealed  to  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  people,  marched  with  great  splendour 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  passed 
out  of  the  city  singing  heretical  hymns  and 
stirring  the  people  up  against  Chrysostom. 
He  met  them  by  starting  more  solemn  and 
more  gr^nd  processions,  with  stately  silver 
crosses  and  finer  hymns ;  the  Arians  were 
defeated,  and  the  people  were  drawn  off  to 
hear  Chrysostom' s  surpassing  eloquence. 

The  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  shows  that  processional 
litanies  had  now  come  to  be  used  in  times 
of  famine,  wars,  and  pestilence.  From  the 
Eastern  Church  this  practice  passed  into  the 
West.  The  very  fact  of  a  Greek  name  being 
used  for  it,  and  of  the  chief  prayer  used  in  these 
Litanies  being  expressed  in  Greek,  "Kyr'ir  <!,,. 
.ion,  Christe  eleison"  shows  that  itwas  of  East 
ern  origin.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  it  in  this 
connection.  It  appeared  at  first,  not  in  Rome, 


but  in  Gaul.  There  was  a  more  continuoi 
intercourse  between  Gaul  and  Asia  than  wit 
Koine ;  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  at  the  en 
of  the  fifth  century,  under  the  governmei 
of  one  of  the  great  pastors  and  organisers  < 
that  Church,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vi.-imc.  \\ 
iiiid  these  processions.  The  barbarians  wei 
laying  waste  the  cultivated  laud,  bringin 
desolation,  famine,  and  pestilence.  When  me 
were  almost  driven  to  despair,  he  introduce 
this,  calling  it,  not  litany,  but  by  a  Lati 
equivalent.  These  were,  he  said,  days  < 
rogationes,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be 
standing  memorial  of  that  help  which  tin 
solicited,  the  Kogation  days  were  set  apai 
They  have  always  been  kept  up  since  then 
memory  of  that  time.  Pa.ssing  from  Gaul 
Home,  we  find  both  the  name  and  the  practi* 
under  Gregory  the  Gnat,  the  organiser 
government  and  of  tHe  worship  of  the  Churc 
His  was  also  a  time  of  great  sail. -ring  :  t) 
Empire  was  laid  waste,  and  therefore  tl 
need  was  felt  of  penitence  and  prayer.  1 
divided  the  city  into  seven  groups,  and  t 
inhabitant!  of  each  went  about  with  the  cr 
"  Kin- it-  flMM*/"  and  at  last  all  met  ti 
iMher  in  the  great  litany.  In  the  account 
an  event  more  closely  connected  with  t 
history  of  our  own  Church,  we  find  an  ii 
stance  of  the  same  practice.  When  Augi 
tine  landed  in  Thanet  to  convert  the  Saxoi 
and  Ethelbert  allowed  him,  with  his  monks, 
enter  Canterbury,  he  reproduced  that  j>roc« 
sion  with  which  lie  had  been  familiar  in  Ron- 
singing  the  Litany,  looking  on  the  heath 
city  as  under  condemnation,  and  praying  i 
its  deliverance.  We  cannot  wonder,  when ' 
look  at  the  history  of  the  dark  ages — dan 
not  merely  with  the  darkness  of  ignoran* 
but  with  the  gloom  of  misery — that  Litan  • 
should  have  become  more  and  more  co^ 
spicuous,  that  the  minds  of  men  turned 
them  as  a  refuge  and  a  help.  The  Council 
Toledo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  centu: 
ordered  them  to  be  used  every  month. 

The  use  of  the  Litany  on  Sundays  beloE 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  idea  *• 
that  of  a  penitential  service,  but  with  p: 
gross  there  was  also  corruption.  Litanies  1 
came  full  of  invocations  to  human  mediate 
in  consequence  of  the  misery  as  well  as  \ 
ignorance  of  the  times.  Men  who  had  I* 
thoir  full  trust  in  Christ  turned  to  any  sai 
martyr,  or  confessor  whose  name  they  rever 
and  whom  they  had  reason  to  love.  So  in  1 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  "  Sancta  Mar 
or  a  pro  nobis  "  came  into  use,  and,  later,  1 1 
same  formula  was  addressed  to  the  A  post 
and  saints.  When  we  take  the  Litany  a* 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  fi 
it  much  as  it  is  now,  but  disfigured  by  th 
supplications.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 
the  Reformers  thought  these,  first  iieedh 
then  corruptions,  and  later  idolatry.  1 
progress  was  gradual,  but  the  first  r 
step  was  that  of  translating  it  into  Engli 
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.Tie  long  series  of  supplications  to  saints  was 
mitted,  but  the  principal  ones  were  at  first 
etained — one  to  the  Virgin,  one  to  the 
Apostles,  and  one  to  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
he  Prayer  Book  of  1549  these  were  omitted 
.nd  the  Litany  was  much  as  it  is  now.  It  is, 
.s  much  as  any  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  a 
triking  instance  of  Cranmer's  Christian  dis- 
ernment  in  keeping  what  was  old  and  reject  - 
ng  what  was  new.  [See  PROCTER,  compari- 
on  between  the  Romish  Litany  and  that  of  tho 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.]  There  are  a  very 
ew  points  in  which  they  differ — e.g.  the 
Jtany  of  Edward  VI.  [1st  Book]  has  a 
grayer  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all 
.lis  detestable  [2nd  Book,  abominable}  enormi- 
,ies.  In  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book  detestable 
kjras  restored;  but  as  she  wished,  if  possible, 
M>  conciliate  the  Romanists,  that  petition 
tfas  dropped  in  1559,  and  has  never  since 
reappeared.  Again,  the  petition  for  the 
'.'lergy,  u  That  Thou  icilt  be  pleased  to  preserve 
'•he  apostolic  see  and  all  orders  in  the  Church  in 
hol>t  r>'/i(/ion."  So  it  continued  till  the  last 
revision,  when  one  of  the  great  questions  at 
rssue  turned  on  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
orders.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  contro 
versy  set  themselves  strongly  against  ad- 
nitting  these  orders,  and  expressed  their 
reeling  by  changing  to  the  words  "Bishop*, 
•jriextx,  dial  deacons." 

The  original  intention  of  the  Litany  was  that 
^of  a  separate  service  to  be  used  as  a  prelude  to 
;he  Holy  Communion.  It  was  the  general 
•practice,  to  divide  the  morning  prayers  from 
;he  Communion  Service.  The  first  sanction 
;o  read  on  without  any  break  was.  given  by 
Grrindal  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  since  thru 
'it  has  been  common  to  do  so,  but  no  Rubric  or 
Canon  obliges  that  union  of  services,  and  all 
ministers  have  liberty  in  this  respect. 

Liter £e  Formatae. — Letters  from  one 
bishop  to  another,  of  a  particular  form  and 
^hape  to  render  them  distinguishable  h«r,\ 
counterfeits.  They  were  of  a  commendatory 
•haracter.  giving  clergy  or  laymen  who  were 
travelling  introduction  to  the  bishop  whose 
'diocese  they  visited,  or  certifying  that  the 
cleric  named  in  them  had  his  bishop's  leave 
to  remove  from  his  diocese  and  seek  a  cure  in 
another.  The  granting  of  such  letters  was 
jealously  confined  to  the  bishop  :  several  local 
Councils  noticed  with  censure  the  infringe 
ment  of  this  rule. 

Literate. — A  name  given  to  one  admitted 
to  ordination  without  an  university  degree. 

Liturgy  [Gr.  leitourgia}.  —  This  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  public  duty  or 
office,  which,  in  Athens,  the  richer  citizens 
'had  to  discharge  at  their  own  cost.  It  con 
sisted  of  providing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  generally  some  form  of  public  amuse 
ment,  consisting  usually  of  dancing  or  games. 
Leitourgia  thus  became  the  name  of  any  service 
or  functions  of  a  public  character,  and  hence 


in  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  of  the  public  ser 
vice  of  God,  of  Divine  worship  of  the  congre 
gation.  In  ecclesiastical  phraseology  it  was 
originally  restricted  specially  to  the  Eucharist, 
as  being  the  highest  of  public  oflices ;  but  has 
now  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  whole  form  of 
public  worship  of  the  congregation.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject,  therefore,  under 
this  twofold  division. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  Liturgy  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Apostles  at  the  very  beginn 
ing  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  use 
of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity,  who,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con 
tinued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread — i.e.  in  partaking 
of  the  Holy  Communion — and  in  ''  the 
prayers."  In  that  case  this  would  be  the 
original  Liturgy  from  which  the  succeeiing 
ones  were  derived.  Hence  in  very  ancient 
Liturgies  the  bulk  of  the  service  is  identical, 
and  the  variations,  comparatively  speaking, 
unimportant.  In  order  to  classify  the  numer 
ous  Liturgies  that  have  been  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be  well  to  divide 
them  into  five  principal  groups.  These  are 
connected  with  tho  names  of  Churches,  and 
also  with  the  names  of  certain  Apostles,  and 
they  are  as  follows  :  [i.]  The  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  or  Jerusalem ;  [ii.]  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria ;  [iii.]  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Thaddeus,  or  the  East  ;  [iv.]  The  Liturgy 
of  St.  Peter,  or  Koine;  [v.]  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  John,  or  Ephosus.  The  Jerusalem 
Liturgy  consists  of  three  divisions :  the 
Clementine,  Caesarean,  and  Antiochene  or 
Hierosolymitan  Liturgies.  From  the  Ca-sar- 
ean  Liturgy,  which  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  St.  Basil,  came  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
( 'hrysostom  and  the  Armenian. 

The  many  branches  which  have  sprung 
from  these  norms  would  require  a  volume  to 
expound.  There  are  no  less  than  43  exist- 
in  ir,  all  Monophysite,  branching -off  from  the 
Hierosolymitan. 

The  third  group,  consisting  of  Liturgies  of 
the  Far  East,  is  smaller  in  number :  most 
of  them  are  Nestorian.  That  of  Malabar  or 
St.  Thomas  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  only  one 
Liturgy ;  the  Roman. 

The  fifth  group,  viz.,  those  allied  to  the 
Liturgy  of  Ephesus,  consists  of  two  divisions 
[i.]  The  Mozarabic  and  [ii.]  The  Gallican. 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  of  the  five 
groups  are  Eastern ;  and  the  remaining  one,  the 
Roman,  Western.  The  principal  distinctions 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies 
are  as  follows  : — The  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  the  words  of  consecration 
which  is  in  the  Eastern,  is  absent  in  the 
Western.  There  are  Proper  Prefaces  and 
varying  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  for 
Holy  Days  in  the  Western,  and  not  in  the 
Eastern,  Vith  the  exception  of  the  Liturgies 
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derived  from  Ephesus.  Later  alterations  in 
the  Koman  Mass,  such  as  the  denial  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  have  farther  increased  the 
differences  between  that  and  the  Eastern 
Liturgies. 

Every  ancient  Liturgy  consisted  of  two 
parts;  the  pro-anaphoral  and  the  anaphoral. 
[ANAPHORA.]  The  first  part  consisted  of  a 
prayer ;  an  introit ;  the  prayer  of  little  en 
trance — that  is,  the  brinifini;-  in  with  much 
ceremony  the  Book  of  the  Gospels;  the 
trisagion ;  the  lessons  (in  some,  prophecy, 
epistle  and  gospel;  in  others  the  last  two  only); 
a  prayer.  At  this  point  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed  from  the  church.  Then  followed  a 
further  prayer  for  the  faithful;  the  great 
entrance— 1.<?.,  the  carrying  the  elements  to 
the  altar ;  the  offertory  ;  the  kiss  of  peace  ; 
the  creed.  This  ended  the  first  or  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  service.  The  second, 
or  anaphoral  part,  began  with  the  Sursum 
Corda  and  preface  ;  the  canon,  consisting  of 
prayer  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  tin- 
( )blation;  prayer  for  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  Then 
follows  intercession  for  quick  and  dead ;  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ;  the  "  Libera  nos  "  or  prayer 
against  temptation  ;  adoration,  "  Sancta 
sanctis "  [SANCTA  SANCTTS]  ;  confession  and 
absolution;  the  Communion,  thanksgiving,  and 
dismissal. 

The  best  account  of  the  ancient  Liturgies, 
displaying  their  points  of  union  and  their 
variations,  is  Mr.  Hammond's  work,  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

How  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  related  to  the  ancient  Liturgies 
has  been  fully  considered  in  an  article  on  the 
COMMUNION  SERVICE.  We  have  next  to  con 
sider  modern  Protestant  Liturgies.  And,  first, 
it  must  be  noted  that  while  the  ancient  Litur 
gies  make  the  Lord's  Supper  the  central  object 
round  which  all  other  parts  of  the  service  are 
grouped,  the  Protestant  idea  is  rather  to 
group  all  round  the  sermon,  as  expressing  the 
conviction  that  teaching  is  the  main  object  of 
assembling  together.  The  early  Liturgies  do 
not  include  any  preaching,  nor  are  there  any 
forms  for  special  occasions. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  the  great 
loaders,  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  recognised 
the  usefulness  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and  each 
country  that  accepted  the  Reformed  doctrines 
provided  its  own  Liturgy.  Our  own  is  con 
sidered  under  the  head  COMMON  PRAYER  [q.v.], 
But  the  Continental  Reformers  left  more 
opening  for  the  exercise  of  free  prayer,  to  be 
suited  to  special  circumstances.  So  did  the 
DIRECTORY  [q.v.]  of  the  Puritans  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  bitter  feeling 
which  followed  that  event  led  to  a  breach  so 
wide,  that  for  a  while  liturgical  services  were 
eschewed  by  the  non-Episcopal  party,  and 
'•xt<  inporaneous  prayers  were  substituted.  Of 
kite  years,  however,  a  more  catholic  feeling 


has  prevailed.  In  the  Presbyterian  Chun 
of  Scotland  since  1858  a  < -han^c  has  bee 
ir«-iii.ii-  on,  and  the  llnnlc  of  ('<,,„,„<„(  Order  hi 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  Many  Church 
belonging  to  the  chief  Nonconformist  bodi< 
accept  the  idea  of  some  liturgical  form  to  1 
used  of  free-will.  Thus  Mr.  Newman  Ha 
uses  much  of  the  Church  Service  ;  the  use  < 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  General  Thanksgivin 
is  becoming  very  common,  and  on  the  late  o< 
casion  of  the  Queen's  jubilee  many  Noncoi 
forming  Churches  in  London  used  the  colled 
given  in  the  Prayn-  liook.  Th,.  argument 
for  the  two  systems  will  be  familiar  to  moi 
readers,  one  side  pleading  for  the  spontaneoi 
and  unrestrained  impulses  of  the  religioi 
mind,  the  other  for  the  long  custom  of  th 
Church,  and  also  for  the  need  of  precautio 
a-ain>t  form  and  words  with  which  the  mine 
of  the  people  may  not  be  in  harmony.  Th 
needs  of  the  individual  soul  must  indeed  1 
supplied  by  individual  private  prayer.  Bu 
the  facts  above  given  show  that  "  the  moi 
excellent  way"  of  charity  is  doing  mud 
and  will  yet  do  more,  for  removing  difference 
on  this  subject.  It  should,  in  conclusion,  b 
pointed  out  that  even  the  sinking  of  hymn 
involves  the  essence  of  a  liturgical  form 
since  it  is  the  acci-pt-tii<-.-  for  congregation* 
use  of  already  written  words. 

Liverpool,    BISHOPRIC    OF. — This    ha 
only  existed  since  1880;    it  comprises  a  pai< 
of  Lancashire,   and   has  182   benefices.     A 
present  it  has  no  cathedral,  but  steps  an 
being  taken   to    provide  one.      Until    16$ 
Liverpool    \\-a<   a    ehapelry  of  the   parish  c 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  but  in  that   y.  ar,  becami 
a  separate  parish  by  Act  of   Parliament.    .1 
was  at  once  resolved  to  erect  a  church,  to  b 
thenceforth  the  parish  church  of  Liverpool 
this  was  finished  in   1704  and  dedicated  tt 
St.  Peter.     And  here  the  throne  of  the  fim 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  John  Charles  Kyle,  i 
set   up.      The   church    presents    no    specif* 
object  of  interest.     Funds  do  not  allow  th 
formation  of  a  regular  cathedral  body,  nor 
regular  cathedral   service.      There   are  tw* 
archdeacons     and     twenty  -  three     honorar 
canons.     The  income  of  the  See  is  £3,500. 
Livesey.     [TEETOTALLERS.] 
Living. — In  the  Church  of  England  a 
ecclesiastical    benefice    or    pastoral    charge 
[BENEFICE.] 

Livingston,  JOHN  HENRY,  D.D. — Th 
father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  i 
America,  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  Nei« 
York,  in  1746,  studied  at  Yale  College 
and  in  1766  sailed  for  Utrecht  to  stud;- 
theology.  He  became  a  D.D  in  177( 
and  on  his  return  to  America  in  the  sara 
year  took  his  place  as  second  preacher  in  th 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  Th 
Revolution  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  h 
visited  many  places,  returning  to  New  Yorl 
in  1783.  In  1810  he  opened  a  theologica 
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seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  and  was  elected 
president  of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College. 
He  died  in  1825. 

Livingston  won  the  respect  of  both  parties 
.n  the  Church,  and  under  his  management 
•'  the  Conference "  and  the  Coetus  were 
inited.  [DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH].  He 
orincipally  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
Jhurch,  and  prepared  its  first  psalm  and 
lymn  book.  As  a  preacher  he  was  much 
idmired.  His  theological  lectures,  of  which 
in  abstract  was  published  in  1832,  "still  form 
he  basis  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction 

:  n  the  theological  seminary  of  which  he  was 

i -he  founder  aud  father/' 

Livingstone,  DAVID,  the  great  African 
nissionary  and  explorer,  was  born  at 
Slant  y  re,  near  Glasgow,  in  1813.  His 
oarents  were  of  the  working  class,  of  the 
lighest  moral  and  Christian  worth,  and 
leeply  interested  in  Christian  missions.  In 
-.823  David  worked  as  a  piecer  in  a  cotton 
nill,  attending  a  night  school  in  the  even- 
ngs.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  beiran 
•o  attend  the  medical  and  other  clashes  in  the 
vinter  months  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1838  he 
••eceived  a  surgeon's  diploma.  He  applied  to 
.nd  was  received  by  the  London  Missionary 
•society,  and  went  to  Chipping  Ongar  in 
Sssex  to  continue  his  studi-s.  In  1840  he 
net  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat,  the  celebrated 
African  missionary,  who  was  on  furlou.irh  in 
SBgland,  and  at  the  end  of  tin-  year  accom- 
»anied  him  tc  Kuruman.  He  did  not  settle 
town  there,  but  was  determined  to  carry  the 
aissions  further  north  than  had  yet  been 
.one,  and  settled  at  Mabotsa,  among  the 
iakhatla  tribe,  where  he  had  a  remarkable 
•scape from  a  lion.  He  next  attached  him- 
elf  to  the  tribe  of  the  Bak wains,  whose  chief, 
;etchele,  was  converted  and  baptised.  Here- 
aained  with  them  till  IS")!),  making  many  con- 
•erts,and  teaching  them  civilised  arts,  his  wife 
-he  had  married  Mary  Moll'at.  eldest  daughter 
f  Dr.  Mofi'at,  in  1844— teaching  the  women 
nd  girls.  While  here  he  made  several  ex- 
editions  among  the  Boers,  who  had  settled 
n  the  border  of  the  Bechuana  territory  and 
.-ere  very  hostile  to  Livingstone,  and  he  had 
iscovered  Lake  Xgami  and  the  River  Xou-a 
nd  Tamunakile.  Several  of  the  Bakwains 
Caving  now  learnt  to  read,  and  promising  to 
ct  as  missionaries  to  the  rest,  Living-tun-- 
.etermined  to  move  northwards.  He  set  out, 
ccompanied  by  two  Englishmen,  and,  after 
aany  difficulties  reached  the  river  Chobo, 
.nd  met  the  great  chief  Sebituane,  who  re- 
eived  him  very  cordially,  but  died  a  few  days 
.fter  his  arrival.  Livingstone's  great  object 
fiow  was  to  make  a  way  for  Sebituane's  people 
o  be  connected  with  the  sea.  They  were 
riendly  to  him,  and  to  put  them  in  communi- 
ation  with  the  world  would  be  to  further 
he  great  cause  of  civilisation.  He  deter- 
nined  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  this 


object,  and.  having  shipped  his  wife  and  child 
ren  for  England,  he  set  off  on  his  quest.  After 
a  great  many  difficulties,  he  reached  Quili- 
mane  in  1856,  having  made  many  important 
discoveries,  the  chief  being  the  healthy  table 
land  in  Central  Africa.  He  then  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  and  published 
his  first  work,  Minxionm-y  Travels.  It  was 
received  with  intense  interest,  for  it  poured  a 
flood  of  light  upon  a  land  hitherto  quite 
unknown.  Having  severed  himself  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  ap 
pointed  commander  of  an  expedition  sent  by 
Government  to  explore  the  Zambesi  River. 
This  was  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  slave-traders, 
but  it  was  signalised  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Nyassa  and  much  important  territory. 
Livingstone  rightly  deeming  this  to  be  the 
key  of  Central  Africa,  an  Universities'  Mis 
sion  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  planted 
there;  but  it  failed,  chiefly  through  the  death 
of  its  bishop  and  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. 
Nevertheless  Livingstone  remained  some  time 
longer  to  further  explore  the,  country,  but 
at  last  saw  it  was  desirable  to  retain  to 
write  a  book  against  the  Portuguese  traders, 
and  to  obtain  means  to  establish  a  colony  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Kovuma.  He  arrived 
in  Kngland  in  1NU4,  and  stayed  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  where  he  wrote  /<i,nl»si  and  its 
•  ''irii-x.  Though  determined  still  to 
make  the  preaching  Christ  to  the  natives 
and  the  promoting  lawful  commerce  in 
stead  of  the  slave  trade  his  chief  object, 
he  agreed  to  explore  Central  Africa,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
1  Miring  his  journeys  he  discovered  Lakes 
.Mo. TO  and  Bangweolo,  and  then  was  un 
heard  of  for  some  time,  till,  in  1871,  Mr. 
Stanley  discovered  him,  in  great  want  and 
destitution,  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Stanley  came  to  his  relief,  gave  him  supplies 
and  better  men,  and  Livingstone  continued 
his  journey ;  but  fell  ill  and  died  in  Ilala,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  May  1st,  1873. 
He  was  found  on  his  knees,  his  Bible  in  his 
hand.  He  was  brought  to  England  by  his  ser 
vants,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  April, 
1874.  Since  his  death  many  missions  have 
been  formed  in  Africa,  and  David  Living 
stone  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  African  evangelisation  and  civilisation. 

Liwin,  ST. — An  Irish  bishop  of  the  seventh 
century.  He  placed  himself  under  the  dis 
cipline  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  at  that 
time  converting  England  to  Christianity. 
After  Augustine's  death  St.  Liwin  went  to  Ire 
land,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  there.  Having 
a  strong  desire  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evange 
lisation,  he  set  sail  for  Brabant,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom  after  a  short  period  of 
missionary  work  A.D.  656. 

Llandaff,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — This  claims  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  Sees  in  England  ; 
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its  founders  were  St.  Dubricius  or  Dytr\  -, 
who  had  resigned  the  See  for  some  time  before 
his  death  in  612,  and  his  successor  St.  Teilo, 
the  date  of  whose  death  is  unknown.  The 
"Book  of  Llandaff,"  compiled  about  1133, 
gives  the  names  of  many  bishops  between  the 
time  of  Teilo  and  Urban,  the  first  Norman, 
bishop  1107,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Urban  replaced  the  British  church  of  Dubri 
cius  and  Teilo  by  a  cathedral  of  very  small 
size ;  there  is  no  record  of  the  time  when  it 
was  completed,  nor  indeed  any  certain  records 
of  its  architectural  history.  The  Lady  Chapel 
was  probably  built  by  William  de  Bruce 
[1266-1287].  The  Perpendicular  tower  on 
the  north  is  simple  and  massive ;  it  was  built 
by  Jasper  Tudor,  uncle  to  Henry  VII.,  and 
replaces  an  Early  English  one.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  cathedral 
was  allowed  to  fail  into  decay  under  Bishop 
Kitchin,  alias  Dunstan,  who  alienated  many 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  See,  and  dis 
posed  of  others  on  long  leases — for  instance, 
the  episcopal  residence  was  leased  for  99 
years.  Bishop  Godwin  [1601-1617]  speaks  of 
Kitchin  as  "  Fundi  nostri  calamitas"  [For  tin- 
works  of  this  Bishop  see  GODWIN,  FRANCIS.] 
The  cathedral  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin 
in  1575.  In  1721  a  great  part  of  the  ruins, 
which  were  roofless,  were  blown  down  in  a 
storm,  and  at  length  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country  for  help.  Accordingly  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  repaired  sufficiently  to  carry  on 
the  service,  but  the  nave  was  left  open  to  the 
sky  till  the  restoration  was  begun  in  1857. 

About  1836  it  was  seriously  proposed  to 
unite  Llandaff  with  Bristol,  but  it  was  saved 
from  this,  and  under  Bishops  Coplestone  and 
OUivant  a  new  era  began.  In  1840  and  1843 
two  important  Acts  were  passed,  which 
resuscitated  the  dean's  office,  which  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  under  its  first  three 
deans,  Bruce- Knight,  Conybeare,  and  Wil 
liams,  the  restoration  was  completed.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  was  opened 
for  service  in  1857,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1691  choral  service  was  heard  in  Llandaff 
Cathedral.  The  nave  and  remainder  of  the 
restoration  was  completed  by  July,  1869. 
Practically  the  bishopric  and  its  cathedral  and 
cathedral  body  are  alike  new.  No  bishop 
had  resided  there  for  300  years,  and  for  about 
six  centuries  there  had  been  no  dean ;  the 
chapter  was  merely  a  nominal  one.  Bishop 
Ollivant  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  state 
of  the  cathedral  at  his  enthronement  in  1850, 
in  his  charge  of  1869. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  low  ground,  near 
the  river  Taff  (hence  its  name  Llan-daff,  the 
church  by  the  Taff).  The  cathedral  body 
consists  of  a  dean,  two  archdeacons,  four 
canons  residentiary,  two  minor  canons,  and 
five  prebendaries.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
best  parts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth 
shire,  and  contains  227  benefices. 

The  income  of  the  See  is  now  £4.200. 


LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OP  LANDAFF. 

Accession.                               Accessie 

Urban   . 

1107 

George  de  Athe- 

Uhtred  . 

J140 

qua 

1; 

Nicolas    ap    Gur- 

Robert  Holgate    . 

u 

gant 

1148 

Antony     Kitchiu 

William         Salt- 

or  Dunstau    . 

u 

marsh     . 
Henry  of  Aberga- 

1186 

Hugh  Jones. 
William  Blethin  . 

ir, 
if 

venny     . 
William  of  Gold- 

1193 

Gervas  Babiagton 
i    William  Morgan  . 

u 
u 

clive       . 

1219        Francis  Godwin  . 

It 

Elias  of  Radnor  . 
William  de  Burgh 

1880 
LM6 

George  Carleton 
Theophilus  Field 

It 

LI 

John  de  la  Ware  . 
William  of   Rad 

1254 

William  Murray  . 
Morgan  Owen 

16 

It 

nor 
William  de  Bruce 

1257 
1^66 

Hugh  Lloyd 
KiMiieis  Davies     . 

It 
1. 

John      of      Mou- 

William  Lloyd     . 

It 

mouth    . 

1297 

William  Beaw      . 

It. 

John  Eaglescliffe 

1823 

John  Tyler  . 

17 

John  Pa-,call 
Roger  Cradock     . 

UM9 

i;;-;i 

Robert  Claveriug 
John  Harris. 

17 
17 

Thomas  Rushook 

1383 

Matthias  Mawson 

17 

William   Bottles- 

John  Gilbert 

17 

ham 

1386 

Edward  Cressett  . 

17 

Edmund   Broom- 

.Richard        New- 

field 

1389 

come 

17 

Tide  man  de  Winch- 

John  Ewer  . 

17 

comb      . 
Andrew  Barrett  . 
John  Burghiil      . 
Thomas  Peverell  . 

1393 
1395 
1396 
1398 

Jonathan  Shipley 
Shute  Barrington 
Richard  Watson  . 

H.rbert  Marsh    . 

17 
17 
17 
IS 

John  de  la  Zoucli 

1403 

William  Van  Mild- 

John  Wells  . 

1  I.T. 

ert 

L8 

Nicolas  Ashby 

U41 

CharlesR.Sumner 

18! 

John  Hunden 

1453 

Edward       Cople- 

John  Smith  . 

1476 

stone 

18 

John  Marshall 

1478 

Alfred  Ollivant    . 
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Lloyd,  WILLIAM  [b.  1627,  </.  17; 7],  grad 
ated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow  of  Jes* 
College.  After  various  other  appointmen 
he  became  successively  Bishop  of  St.  Asap 
[1680],  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  [1692],  an 
of  Worcester  [1699].  Bishop  Lloyd  is  famo1 
as  being  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who  refuM 
to  read  the  1  )»•»•!.•« ration  of  Indulgence  . 
King  James  II.  ordered  in  1688.  They  wei 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  sedition,  but  acquitto* 
Lloyd  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets,  til 
chief  being  An  Historical  Account  of  Chun 
Government  an  it  teas  in  Great  Britain  tm 
Ireland  when  they  first  received  the  Ghristit 
Religion. 

Local  Preachers  in  the  Methodi 
Church  are  la  vim  n  who  are  licensed  to  prea« 
by  the  district  and  quarterly  congregation 
They  are  the  opposite  of  "  travelling  preac! 
ers."  They  must  have  a  regular  pastor 
charge.  After  four  years'  service  they  a 
become  "  local  deacons,"  and  four  years  aft 
"  local  elders."  This  formal  and  wholesa 
adoption  of  lay  ministry  is  in  many  respec 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  Methodist  systei 
[METHODISM.]  By  far  the  large  number 
the  regular  of  travelling  preachers  have  fir 
served  an  acceptable  probation  as  loc 
preachers,  in  which  their  capacities  are  fair 
ascertained.  But,  besides  this,  without  i 
noble  army  of  local  preachers,  drawn  from  tl 
people  themselves,  the  work  could  not  possib 
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>e  done ;  in  fact  Methodism  is  in  one  aspect 
»f  it  the  most  impressive  example  in  the 
vorld  of  enormous  results  accomplished  by  a 
rank,  wholesale,  and  official  adoption  of  lay 
.gency  in  the  pulpit  and  otherwise. 

Loci  Theologici. — The  sources  from 
vhich  theological  arguments  are  drawn, 
ilelancthon  gave  this  name  to  his  view  of 
;vangelical  dogmatics  in  distinction  to  the 
•f  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  retained 
»y  the  Lutherans  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
eenth  century. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  name  became 
amiliar  by  the  celebrated  work  of  Melchior 
Janus  [*.  1523,  rf.  1560],  Bishop  of  the  Canaries, 
;n  which  he  discussed  the  use  to  be  made  by 
.heologians  of  Scripture,  Councils,  philosophy, 
fathers,  etc.  It  forms  a  scientific  introduction 

0  Dogmatic  Theology. 

Locke,  JOHN,  an  English  philosopher 
'b.  1632,  d.  1702],  was  born  at  Wrington.  near 
Bristol,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Parlia 
mentary  army.  Locke  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
•eca me  proficient  in  classical  literature;  but 
;ave  his  chief  attention  to  the  works  of 
!acon  arid  Descartes,  which  he  preferred  to 
:  Aristotle.  In  1664  he  went  to  I>eilin 
<s  secretary  to  Sir  W.  Swan,  the  British 
nvoy  ;  but  after  a  year  he  returned  to 
)xford,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
X>rd  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
nd  lived  in  his  house,  and  when,  in  1C72. 
haftesbury  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke 
<ras  appointed  Secretary  of  Presentations, 
"•hich  post  lie  exchanged  for  that  of  Secretary 
3  the  Board  of  Trade  when  Shaftesbury  re 
igned  the  Great  Seal.  In  1675  Locke  visit - 
ig  France  for  his  health,  became  acquainted 
•ith  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  his 
.«*«//  is  dedicated.  In  1679  he  was  recalled 
)  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  who 
ad  been  restored  to  favour,  but  six  months 
fterwards  was  again  disgraced,  and  after  a 
iort  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  fled  to 
tolland  in  1682  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for 
igh  treason.  Locke  followed  him,  and  so 
•ir  shared  the  hostility  of  the  Court  as  to 
ave  his  name  erased  by  royal  mandate  from 
list  of  students  of 'Christ  Church.  He 
'^as  one  of  the  eighty-four  persons  demanded 
"  the  States  of  Holland  on  the  charge  of 
iding  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
ut  hid  himself  till  the  search  for  him  was 
rer.  In  1687  he  completed  his  Essay  on  the 
Twnan  Understanding^  and  next  year  pub- 
shed  his  first  letter  on  Toleration,  and  ob- 
lined  the  situation  of  Commissioner  of 
Appeals,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  In 
0  his  Essay  was  published,  and  in  the 
ime  year  appeared  his  second  letter  on 
bleration,  and  two  treatises  on  Governmntt. 

1  1691,  finding  that  the  London  air  did  not 
lit  him,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis 


Masham  at  Gates,  in  Essex,  w~here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1692  appeared 
the  third  letter  on  Toleration,  and  soon  after 
his  Thoughts  on  Education.  In  1695  King 
William  appointed  him  a  Commissioner  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  which  he  had  to  resign 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  seve 
ral  'theological  works,  JHscourae  on  Miracles, 
etc.,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 

The  influence  of  Locke  upon  English 
moral  and  religious  thought  has  been  very 
great.  Though,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  a 
student  of  Descartes,  his  method  is  different 
at  the  very  foundation.  The  former  assumes 
innate  id,. as  as  the  centre  of  all  knowledge. 
The  overthrow  of  innate  ideas  is  the  starting 
point  of  Locke.  He  has  been  called  the 
philosopher  of  sensation,  for  he  tries  to  trace 
all  notions,  opinions,  judgments  to  their 
1"  ginning;  starts  from  the  first  acts  of  a 
child,  and  so  contemplates  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses,  rather  than  the  objects 
with  which  the  senses  convene.  I'.ut  such  a 
method  did  not  bring  these  objects  any  more 
dearly  L  ton-  the  understanding  than  they 
were  before ;  he  did  not  get  beyond  human 
ideas  of  them ;  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
root  of  all  faith  and  knowledge  is  to  tabulate 
all  that  Tin  n  are  able  to  think  about  them. 
His  business  is  with  the  •'  llnmnn  r>/<lrrst>iu<1- 
i»g"  and  so  he  repudiates  the  sear.-h  into 
Being  and  first  principles.  It  may  therefore 
lie  doubted  whether  he  did  not  really  lower  the 
principles  of  morality.  For,  instead  of  hold 
ing  up  righteousness  and  justice  as  absolutely 
good,  he  threw  a-ide  these  ethical  principles, 
and  proclaimed  "Things  are  good  or  evil  only 
in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain."  He  did 
not  apply  such  sentiments  unworthily  in  his 
own  personal  character,  for  they  were  necessary 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  and  practically  he 
modified,  or,  we  may  say,  relinquished  it  in 
favour  of  Christian  belief  in  absolute  right 
eousness.  In  fact,  he  raised  questions  which  he 
did  not  settle,  but  which  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  study.  The  questions  which  he  asked  but 
did  not  answer,  respecting  the  Nature  of  th" 
Mind,  the  Principles  of  Government,  Tolera 
tion,  Education,  the  Reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  were  taken  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  discussed  in  the  gossip 
of  salons,  with  pens,  with  bludgeons,  with 
swords — with  tears  also  and  prayers.  Not 
only  his  contemporaries,  who  were  his  pupils, 
Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  but  English 
moralists  for  fifty  years  more,  regarded  him 
as  having  laid  down  principles  which  could 
never  again  be  called  in  question.  But  this 
acquiescence  came  to  be  rudely  shaken.  The 
Methodist  movement  was  a  sign  that  his 
theory  of  "  paternal  governments,"  with  the 
decrees  of  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
should  acquiesce,  would  not  stand;  that  poor 
as  well  as  educated  men  needed  real  belief, 
and  not  mere  acceptance.  And  men  with  his 
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theory  of  Toleration  on  their  lips,  were  not 
hindered  by  it  from  very  intolerant  acts  to 
wards  these  disturbers  of  slothful  calmness. 
Yet  it  was  largely  owing  to  Lorkt -'s  leaching 
that  England  was  spared  from  the  terrible 
agony  which  came  on  France  at  the  Revolu 
tion.  Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  appeared 
here  even  earlier  than  in  France.  But  in 
France  the  Janseni>ts  were  suppressed  and 
the  Protestants  expelled  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
England  the  cause  of  God  was  not  snatched 
out  of  His  hands  as  though  He  were  unable  to 
take  care  of  Himself.  The  preaching  of 
Wesley  was  one  cause  of  our  deliverance,  for 
he  taught  thousands  of  the  people  to  i'« Mi- 
God  ;  and  Locke's  teaching  on  Toleration  was 
certainly  another. 

IiOCkers. — In  ancient  English  church' -s 
these  are  cavities  hollowed  out  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  wall,  sometimea  on  the  north 
.-id.'  of  the  altar.  They  are  usually  square, 
and  have  no  basin  at  the  bottom.  They  had 
formerly  small  doors,  and  contained  the  cruets 
of  wine  and  water,  the  towels,  and  other 
things  needed  in  celebrating  mass. 

Logos. — This  Greek  word,  derived  from  the 
perf.  of  lego,  "to  speak,"  means  literally  "a 
word,"  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  Matt.  viii.  8 
— 16,  etc.  In  1  John  iii.  18  it  is  opposed  to 
deed  and  truth.  Other  meanings  are  Commands 
or  Precepts  [Matt.  vii.  24],  Prophecies  [Luke  iii. 
4,  John  ii.  22],  Promises  [Rom.  ix.  6,  Heb. 
vii.  28],  Threats  [Heb.  iv.  12],  Arguments 
[Acts  ii.  40],  Reports  or  Rumours  [Matt, 
xxviii.  15].  In  a  higher  sense  it  is  used  for 
the  word  of  God,  whether  expressed  by  the 
Law  or  in  the  Gospel  [Matt.  xiii.  19,  etc., 
etc.].  In  a  heathen  sense  it  was  used  con 
stantly  for  the  Reason,  but  it  is  only  used 
once  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  it  is  by  a  heathen  speaker  [Acts  xviii. 
14].  But  the  highest  theological  sense  which 
the  word  bears  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  word  is  traceable  to  PHILO  [q.v.],  the 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whose  speculations  aimed 
at  reconciling  the  teaching  of  Plato  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He  saw  that  there 
was  One  Who  was  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  under  the  name  of  "  the  Word 
and  the  Voice  of  God,"  and  that  He  was  the 
Revealer  of  God's  attributes  and  will  to  man 
kind.  The  Personality  of  this  Logos  became 
more  and  more  distinct  in  the  later  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Philo,  therefore,  iden 
tified  this  existence  with  Plato's  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Nous,  or  "  Mind,"  though  he 
hesitated  to  assert  a  distinct  Personality. 
His  doctrine  was  taken  up  by  the  Christian 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Gnostics  adopted  it  in 
a  confused  and  tentative  manner.  In  con 
sequence  some  cried  out  that  they  were  en 
dangering  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God ; 
the  Jewish  sects  of  Gnostics  replied  that  the 
Christ  was  a  demigod  or  superior  angel,  half 


human,  half  divine.  Then  St.  John  taugh 
how  the  teaching  of  the  past  was  in  unioi 
with  the  Gospel,  how  the  Word  was  L 
the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God,  wa 
the  Light  of  men,  shining  in  darkness  an< 
not  absorbed  by  it ;  and  in  the  fulness  o 
time  was  made  Flesh — a  distinct  Personality 
very  God,  yet  not  the  less  very  man.  It  wa 
for  this  that  St.  John  was  named  the  TJm 
logos,  translated  in  our  authorised  versio: 
"  the  Divine  "  [i.e.  Theologian].  The  teach 
ing  thus  set  forth  became  the  basis  of  th 
teaching  of  the  great  Alexandrian  divine; 
Justin  Martyr,  lirst  ot'  Patristic  philosopher* 
dwells  earnestly  upon  the  prehistoric  Logo> 
the  Divine  Junto//,  spoken  of  not  only  b 
prophets,  but  by  wise  heathen  such  i 
Socrates,  distinct  from  the  God  WhoiaMosf 
knew,  yet  not  separable  from  Him.  Thj 
doctrine  was  the  essential  doctrine  whit 
unite. 1  tin-  Church  together  until  it  was  fo: 
niulated  in  the  phrases  of  the  Nicene  Cree» 
[IloMoorsioN.] 

Logotliete  [("Jr.  "  an  accountant  "]. — A' 
officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who  is  intenda* 
of  the  Patriarch's  household.  The  logothe- 
ecclcsiasticns  was  a  kind  of  inspector-gener; 
of  the  Church,  corresponding  to  an  episcop 
chancellor  in  the  Western  Church. 

ZiOllards. — The  followers  of  WYCLIFJ 
[q.v.].     The    name,   which   probably   meaii 
"  idle  babbler,"  was  given  to  them  by  the 
enemies.      Others  explain  it  as  coming  fro 
the    same    root    as    "Lullaby,"   from   the 
fondness    for    singing.      Wycliffe   had  se:« 
out   preachers  and   gained  many   follower 
chietly  at   Oxford   Ujiiversity.     He  had  be< 
supported  by  the  Lancastrian^  :  but  the  Pe 
sants'    Revolt,   under  Wat  Tyler,   in    138 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  men's  fee 
ings.     The  reaction  against  all   projects 
social  reform  produced    an  equal  dislike 
religious  reform.      He  began  to  be  look- 
upon  as  a  "  sower  of  strife,"  and  his  followe 
as   missionaries  of    Socialism.     This  feelii 
rose   to   its   height   when  Wycliffe  formal 
denied  the  doctrines   of   Transubstantiatio 
The  University  of  Oxford  at  once  condemn 
him,   and  he,   finding  it  useless  to  look  ai 
longer  to  the  wealthier  classes,  turned  to  t 
people,  and  a  few  years  later  his   follows 
abounded  everywhere.     In  1382  Archbish 
Courtenay  summoned  a  meeting  at   Blac 
friars   to   condemn   his    doctrines.     Xieho! 
Herford,  one  of  the  Lollards,  had  asserted  the 
in  a  sermon  at   Oxford,  and  was   silence 
but  the  Chancellor  appointed  John  Repyn 
don,  another  Wycliffite.    The  Archbishop  w 
supported  by  the  Crown,  and  a  royal  w 
was  issued  in  Oxford,  proclaiming  banishme 
of  all  Lollards,  with  the  destruction  of  th< 
books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  University 
privileges.     It  had  its  effect,  and  Herford  a 
Repyngdon   submitted.     After  the  death 
Wycliffe,  Lollardism  crumbled  into  a  genei 
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pirit  of  revolt.  It  penetrated  into  all  classes 
»f  society,  had  its  own  schools,  books,  pamph- 
ets,  etc.  London,  in  its  hatred  of  tyranny, 
>ecame  fiercely  Lollard.  But  out  of  the  ma»- 
>f  opinion  which  hore  the  name  of  Lollardism 
ame  one  faith  —  namely,  faith  in  the  sole 
iuthority  of  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  re- 
igious  truth.  This  stirred  up  the  Church 
igainst  it,  but  the  result  of  persecution  was 
,hat  the  Lollards  were  raised  into  fanatics, 
tnd  caused  riots  by  their  preaching  against 
he  friars. 

In  1395  a  petition  of  the  Lollards  was 
aid  before  Parliament,  attacking  the  Church, 
md  stating  their  views.  They  violently  de- 
lounced  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
ended  that  with  the  superfluous  revenues  of 
he  Church  the  King  might  maintain  15 
•arls,  1,500  knights,  and  6,000  squires,  besides 
uidowing  100  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the 
»oor.  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  succeeded 
,'ourtenay,  was  eager  to  put  down  the  Loll- 
trds,  and  in  1401  drew  up  a  set  of  opinions 
>ut  of  Wycliffe's  writings,  on  the  strength  of 
vhich  a  clause,  "  De  heretico  comburendo  " 
~HJEKI;TI<  o  COMBURENDO],  was  inserted  in 
he  statute  for  the  year,  declaring  them  to 
>e  heretics,  and  under  it  John  Badby  was 
)urned.  But  this  did  not  crush  them.  On 
he  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  SIR  JOHN 
OLDCASTLE  [q.v.]  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of 
he  Lollards.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 
hey  hoped  to  gain  him  over,  and  when  this 
'1,  met  together  to  murder  him.  This 
onspiracv  was  discovered,  and  thirty-seven 
Irvere  executed.  Four  years  after  Oldcastle 

iptured  and  put  to  death. 

In  U14  the  final  statute  against  the  Loll- 

I'lrds  was  put  forth,  ordering  all  justices  to 

•inquire  after  heretics,  and  hand  them   over 

i)  the  spiritual  courts.     In  spite  of  repression 

LTollardi.sm  still  lived  on,  and  in  1431  we  find 

khe    Duke    of    Gloucester    endeavouring    t<> 

linder   their  risings,   and  the  circulation  of 

•heir  invectives  against  the  clergy.     At  the 

tccession  of  Edward  VI.  the  legal  prohibi- 

ions  against  them  were  rescinded. 

Lollardism  took  deeper  root  in  Bohemia 
•han  in  England.  It  was  carried  there  by 
he  Oxonians  who  fled  when  Courtenay  first 
lenounced  them. 

The  chief  writers  against  the  Lollards  were 
Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden,  and  Reginald 
Jecock. 

Lombard,  PETER,  one  of  the  most  famous 
>f  tin-  SCHOOLMEN  [q.v.],  was  born  at  Novarra, 
n  Lombardy,  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Ie  studied  at  Bologna  and  Rheims  with  the 
lelp  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  then  went 
1  o  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard. 
Vter  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the- 
•logy,  and  in  1159  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
5arig.  Bayle  says  that  he  was  the  first  who 
>btained  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
Fniversity  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1164. 


He  is  generally  called  Magister  Sententiarum, 
or  Master  of  Sentences,  from  his  great  work, 
The  Four  Books  of  Sentences.  This  work  is  an 
arranged  collection  of  sentences  from  Augus 
tine,  Anselm,  Abelard,  and  others,  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  with  objections  and 
replies  also  collected  from  authors  of  repute. 
The  first  book  treats  of  God  ;  the  second  of 
created  things  ;  the  third  of  the  incarnation, 
redemption,  and  the  virtues  of  human  charac 
ter;  and  the  fourth  of  eschatological  subjects 
and  the  sacraments.  Two  other  works,  A 
Commentary  of  the  Psalms,  and  Commentaries 
upon  All  the  Pauline  Epistles,  have  been  pub- 
li>hed  under  his  name,  and  are  regarded  as 
genuine. 

London,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — The  first  Bishop 
of  London  was  Mellitus  [604],  one  of  the  com 
panions  of  St.  Augustine.  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  founded  and  endowed  for  this  diocese 
a  church  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  on 
the  site,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Of  the  details  of  this 
church  we  are  ignorant ;  it  was  destroyed 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  by  fire,  some 
where  about  1087  or  1088.  ST.  ERKENWALD 
[q.v.],  who  was  bishop  in  675,  is  said  to  have 
•riv.-itly  adorned  the  church.  Maurice,  who 
!•«•.  ame  bishop  in  1086,  at  once  began  to  r< - 
build  his  cathedral,  and  his  successor,  Kicliard 
de  lira umes,  devoted  the  whole  of  the  reve 
nues  of  the  See  to  that  purpose.  After  the 
t'nrty  years  which  the  episcopate  of  these  two 
prelates  embraced,  it  was  still  unfinished,  and 
in  113'i  it  was  greatly  injured  by  another 
fire ;  at  last,  however,  it  was  completed,  but 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  central  tower 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  choir,  which 
was  finished  by  1240.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
1  'aul  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Its 
plan  was  cruciform ;  its  length  was  596  feet. 
The  nave  was  a  fine  Norman  building,  not 
unlike  that  of  Gloucester ;  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  rich  examples  of  the  Decorated 
style.  The  choir,  as  at  Canterbury,  was 
raised  on  a  crypt,  the  vaulting  of  which  was 
above  the  ground  level;  part  of  this,  after 
1256,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  and  used  as 
a  parish  church,  the  church  of  that  name 
having  been  destroyed  to  enlarge  the  cathe 
dral.  A  wall  and  gates  surrounded  the  build 
ing,  and  at  the  north-east  angle  stood  the 
famous  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  most  learned 
"and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day  delivered 
their  sermons.  Thus  the  cathedral  remained 
till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  in  1444  the 
steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  in 
jured  that  it  took  eighteen  years  to  repair 
it.  In  1561  it  was  again  struck,  and  this 
time  set  on  fire  and  the  roofs  burnt.  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  all  kinds  of  desecra 
tion  ;  then  a  partial  repair  was  effected,  but 
it  still  had  a  ruinous  appearance  till  the  re- 
>t  oration  of  it  was  committed  to  Inigo  Jones  by 
James  during  the  episcopacy  of  Laud.  Then, 
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in  io  06,  the  great  fire  of  London  broke  out,  ami 

The  income  of  the  See  is  .£10,000. 

reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     These  were 

not  long  suffered  to  remain  untouched  ;  Dr. 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  LONDON. 

Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  one  of  the 

Accession. 

Accession. 

"Commissioners    for   the   reparation   of    St. 
Paul's,"  and  after  much  debate,  seeing  it  was 

Mellitus         .        .      604 
Cedda,  or  Chad    .      656 
Wina     ...      666 

Richard         Bint- 
worth     .        .     133& 
Ralph  Stratford       1340 

useless  to  attempt  restoration,  it  was  decided, 

Erkenwald    .         .      674 

Michael      North- 

in  1670,  to  clear  away  the  foundations  of  the 
old  cathedral  and  build  a  new  one.     Wren 
made  a  design  at  the  request  of   Dean  Sim- 

Waldhere      .        .       693 
Ingwald         .         .  c.  714 
Egwulf  .        .        .  c.  747 
Wished 

burgh     .        .    1354^ 
Simon  Sudbury     .     1362 
William  Courtenay  15M 
Robert  Braybrook*   1381 

croft  ;  it  is  described  as  "in  the  best  style  of 

Aldberht 

Roger  Waldeu      .     1405- 

Greek  and  Koman  architecture  ;  "  a  model  of 
it  was  made,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  South 

Eadgar.        .        .  c.  789 
Keuwalch 
Eadbald 

Nicolas    Bubwith     1466' 
Ricbard  Clifford  .     1407 
John  Kemp           .     1422 

Kensington  Museum.      The  design   was  ap 

Heathobert  . 

William  Gray       !     l9 

proved  by  the  King,  but  Wren  had  power  to 
make  any  alterations  he  wished  —  a  permission 
he  availed  himself  of  so  largely  that  the  pre 

Osmund 
Ethelnoth     .        .  c.  816 
Ceolbert 
Deorwulf 

Robert    Fit/hugh     1431 
Robert  Gilbert,  '    .     1436' 
Thomas  Kempe    .     1450 
Richard  Hill          .     1489. 

sent  cathedral  has  little  resemblance  to  the. 

Swithulf 

Thomas  Savain1     .     1496 

original  design.    On  the  first  of  May,  1674, 
Wren  began  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 

Ead>tan 
Wulfsijf         .        .c.903 
Ethelwald    . 

William  War  ham    1502 
William  Barons    .     1504  ^ 
Kirhiml  Kit/  .JameS^H 

old  foundations,  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 

Elf  stau.         .        .  ,.  i'i'7 

Cuthbert  Tunstall    ]• 

a  year  after  that  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The 
present  building  is  shorter  than  the  original 

Theodred      .        .  c.938 
Wulfstan 
Brihthelm     . 

John  Stokesley     .     1530 
Edmund  Bonner  .     1539- 
Nicholas  Ridley    .     1550 

one  by  ninety-six  feet.  The  choir  was  opt  -i  in  I 

Dunstan        .         .      958 

Edmund    Bouner 

for  Divine  service  on  the  Thanksirivinir  d.-iy 
for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  December  2nd,  1697, 
and  the  dome  was  completed  in  1710,  in  the 

AINtan  .        .         .959 
Wulfstau  II.          .      996 
Elfwin  .         .         .r.  Mi-j 
Elfwy     .        .        .c.  1015 

(restored)       .     1553 
Edmund    Grindal     155S 
Edwin  Sandys       .     1570 
John  Aylnier         .     1577 

time  of  Bishop  Compton.     Since  then  much 

Elfward 

Richard  Fletcher    1595 

has  been  done  in  the  way  of  decoration,  bat 
the  fabric  remains  as  the  great  architect  left 

Robert    the    Nor 
man         .        .    1014 
William        Spear- 

Richard  Bancroft    1597 
Richard  Vaughan    1604 
Thomas  Ravis      .     1607 

it.     Till  1796  no  monuments  were  allowed  to 

bafoc?        .        .     1  >.M 

George  Abbot       .     161C 

be  erected  within   its  walls,  but  since  then 

Hugh   d'Orivalle.     1075 

John  King     .         .     1611 

they  have  become  very  numerous.     The  So 

Maurice         .        .     1085 
Ricbard  de  Beaumesllu8 

George  Montaigne    1621 
William  Laud       .     1628 

vereigns   of   England    have    never    had   St. 

Gilbert  Universa- 

William  Juxon     .     1633 

Paul's  as  their  burial-place. 

lis    .        .             \\^ 

Gilbert  Sheldon  .    166C 

There  have  been  many  notable  bishops  of 
London,  a  short  notice  of  whom  will  be  found 

Robert  de  Sigillo    1141 
Richard  deB<Mui  n«  -sir,u 
Gilbert  Folliott   .     lit,:; 

Humfrey    Hench 
man         .         .     1663 
Henry  Compton  .    1675 

under  their  separate  names. 

Ki.-hardFitzNeal     1189 

John  Robinson     .     1714 

The  cathedral  body  consists  of  the  dean, 
two  archdeacons,   four    canons  residentiary, 

\Vill<!imdeSancta 
Maria     .        .     1199 
Eustace  de  Fau- 

Edmund  Uibson  .     1723 
Thomas  Sherlock    1748 
Thomas  Ha\ter   .     1761 

eight  minor  canons,  and  thirty  prebendaries. 

conberg  .        .    1221 

Richard  Osbaldes- 

There  is  a  bishop  suffragan  of  Bedford,  who 
presides  over  East  London. 
The  diocese  of  London  now  consists  of  — 

Roger  Niger          .     ]  i_'_"j 
Fulk  Bassett        .     li'l.' 
Henry  de  Weng- 
ham         .        .     1259 

ton  .        .        .     1762 
Richard  Terrick  .     1764 
Robert  Lowth      .     1777 
Beilby  Porteus    .     1787 

1.  The  city  of  London. 

Henry    de    Sand 

John  Randolph     .     1809 

2.  The  city  of  Westminster. 
3.  All  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 

wich        .        .     1263 
John  Chishull      .     1274 
Richard     Graves- 

William  Howley  .     1813 
Charles  J.   Blom- 
tield         .        .    1828 

except  a  portion  of  Stan  well  civil  parish,  now 

end.        .        .    1280 

Archibald    Camp 

included  in  the  parish  of  Colnbrook. 
4.  Part  of  Herts,  viz.,  a  district  now  in 
cluded  within  the  parish  of  Northwood. 

Ralph  Baldock     .    1306 
Gilbert  S^grave    .    1-'<13 
Richard  Newport    1317 
Stephen  Gravesend  1319 

bell  Tait.         .     1856 
John  Jackson      .    1869 
Frederick  Temple    1885 

The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  two  archdea 

conries  of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  are 
subdivided  into   twenty-five  rural  deaneries. 
Either  as  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts, 

ZiOUginus.  —  There  is  an  ancient  legend  — 
which,  however,  is  rejected  by  Tillemont  and 
other  critical  historians  —  that  the  centurion 

there  are  between  500  and  600  distinct  minis 

who  exclaimed  "  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son 

terial    charges.     The    number    of    beneficed 

of  God,"  when  he  saw  the  signs  that  attended 

clergymen  —  i.e.  rectors,  vicars,   incumbents 

the  Crucifixion,  and  the  soldier  who  pierced 

of    new    vicarages,    perpetual    curates,    and 

Christ's  side,  were  the  same  man.  and  that  his 

ministers   of   ecclesiastical   districts  —  is   492. 

name  was  Longinus.     The  legend  goes  on  to 

The  number  of  unbeneficed  clergymen,  con 

add  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  weakness 

sisting   of  ministers   of   chapels   of   ease,    of 

of  sight,  but  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 

proprietary  chapels,  of   temporary  churches, 

wound  fell  on  his  eyes,  and  he  was  restored. 

lecturers,   stipendiary   curates,   chaplains   of 

This  miracle  led  to  his  conversion  ;  he  for 

workhouses,  prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  ceme 

sook  his  military  career,  associated  with  the 

teries,  etc.,  is  771. 

Apostles,   and   went    to  live   at   CaBsarca  of 
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ppadocia,  where  he  converted  many  to  the 
th ;  but  was  condemned  to  death  by 
:a  vi  us,  the  Governor,  and  died  on  March  1 5th. 
tavius  afterwards  became  a  Christian.  This 
end  is.  found  in  mediaeval  manuscripts,  in 
tin  and  in  other  languages.  The  day  of  his 
ith  was  commemorated  in  the  ancient  calen- 
•s  both  in  Rome,  England,  and  Germany. 

Longley,  CHARLES  THOMAS,  Archbishop 
Canterbury  [b.  1794,  d.  1868],  the  son  of  a 
itleman  of  Rochester,  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
i,  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
?ame  Master  of  Harrow  in  1829,  and  first 
shop  of  Ripon  in  1836.  His  organisation  of 
a  new  See  was  admirable,  and  it  was  largely 
ing  to  his  vigour  and  goodness  that  the 
urch  is  strong  in  the  West  Riding.  He 
.s  made  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1856,  Arch- 
•hop  of  York  in  1860,  and  Archbishop  of 
nterbury  in  1862.  Along  with  his  firmness 
d  wisdom  in  action  was  always  combined  a 
narkable  sweetness  and  grace  of  manner, 
d  by  all  parties  in  the  Church  he  was  re- 
rded  with  marked  respect  and  affection, 
te  most  remarkable  act  in  his  primacy  \va> 
3  summoning  the  first  Lambeth  Conference 
1867,  and  his  skilful  management  of  it. 
AMKETH  CONFERENCE.]  His  publications 
•;re  limited  to  Charges  and  separate  sermons. 

Lord's  Day. — Traces  of  the  observance 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
;surrection,  as  a  day  of  special  sanctity, 
d  peculiarly  suitable  for  public  worship, 
3  found  in  the  New  Testament  [Acts 
;.  7,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  and  Rev.  i.  10],  and 
e  designation,  "The  Lord's  Day,"  cannot 
reasonably  applied  to  any  other  day 
.t  that  on  which  the  Resurrection  took 
ice.  On  this  day  the  Risen  Lord  manifested 
imself  the  second  time  to  the  assembled 
isciples,  and  greeted  them  with  the  saluta- 
on  of  peace  [John  xx.  26],  and  it  is  pro- 
ble  that  this  circumstance  was  regarded  as 
ving  Divine  approval  to  meetings  for  wor- 
ip  on  that  day.  Together  with  the  practice 
assembling  for  worship,  and  especially  for 
e  Holy  Eucharist,  on  this  day,  there  grew 
)  the  custom,  supported  by  Imperial  lc^i>l;i- 
m,  of  abstaining  from  business  and  labour, 
iicts  of  successive  Emperors  forbad  pro- 
edinns  at  law,  except  such  as  were  of 
•solute  necessity,  or  of  a  charitable  purpose — 
/.,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  appointment 
guardians  to  orphans,  supply  of  foreign 
rn  to  Rome.  Manual  labour  was  also  re- 
ricted,  exception  being  made  in  favour  of 
Cricultural  work  at  the  seasons  of  sowing 
id  harvest.  Public  games  and  shows  were 
' -adually  prohibited,  while  care  was  taken,  at 
'.e  same  time,  to  mark  the  religious  ceremo- 
es  of  the  day  with  tokens  of  joy  and  cheer- 
dness.  Fasting  was  forbidden,  and  the 
orshippers  offered  their  prayers  standing, 
jt  kneeling.  The  distinction  between  the 


Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord's  Day 
was  at  first  jealously  maintained,  and  though 
the  Saturday  was  generally  regarded,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  remembering  the 
Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  as  a  day  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  those  who  so  observed  it 
were  careful  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  Judaising.  Gradually,  however, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  came  to  be 
grounded  on  the  fourth  Commandment,  and 
Sunday  was  kept  with  an  austerity  unknown 
•  •v.  n  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  history  of  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  England 
an  epoch  is  marked  by  the  reproclamation 
by  Charles  I.  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  first 
issued  by  James  I.  During  the  Common- 
wt-alth  it  is  needless  to  say  that  strictness 
and  austerity  were  in  the  ascendant,  while  at 
the  Restoration  the  sanctity  of  the  day  was 
almost  put  out  of  sight.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  at  the  present  time  amonf 
those  who  agree  in  regarding  it  as  the  special 
day  of  the  week  for  public  worship  and 
religious  exercises,  as  well  as  a  rest  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  business  and  trade. 
While  some  deprecate  attention  being  given 
to  any  other  subjects  than  those  of  worship 
and  devotion,  others  think  that  it  is  com 
patible  with  due  reverence  to  God  and  atten 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  soul  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge  and  instruct  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  provide  healthful  recreation 
for  the  body,  believing  that,  if  opportunities 
for  the  latter  are  provided,  and  have  the  sanc- 
tioii  of  religiously  inclined  persons,  not  only 
will  the  day  be  less  desecrated  by  drunken 
ness  and  purposeless  louni^rig  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  claims  of 
worship,  but  its  religious  associations  will  in 
time  appeal  with  success  to  a  larger  and  ever 
increasing  number.  With  this  object  they 
advocate  the  opening,  during  the  latter  hours 
of  the  Sunday,  of  museums,  art  collections, 
picture  galleries,  concert  rooms  in  which 
sacred  music  may  be  performed,  horticultural 
gardens,  etc. 

Lord's  Prayer.— The  prayer  taught 
by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  in  answer 
to  the  request  preferred  by  one  of  them, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught 
his  disciples."  Put  before  them  under  these 
circumstances,  and  prefaced  by  the  words 
"  When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  that  our  Divine  Master  intended  that 
this  prayer  should  find  place  in  the  devotional 
exercises  of  His  disciples.  And  this  was  the 
universal  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It 
was  not  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  till 
a  few  days  before  their  admission  to  that 
Sacrament,  for  it  was  held  that  none  but  those 
who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration 
had  a  title  to  address  God  in  its  opening 
words,  "  Our  Father."  But  among  the  bap- 
tised  there  was  no  prayer  more  often  used  or 
highly  esteemed.  It  was  called  the  prayer 
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of  the  believers  (oratio  jidcintm},  as  being 
their  birthright.  It  was  the  oratio  qnoti- 
diana,  the  daily  prayer.  It  followed  the 
prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  Its  use  was  enjoined  in 
private  devotions.  An  examination  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Anglican  Church  reveals 
that  no  Office  is  deemed  complete  without 
this  prayer.  Alterations  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  services  have 
here  and  there  caused  its  recital  to  be  made 
more  than  once  on  the  same  occasion  of  public- 
worship,  but  it  will  be  found  that  each  separate 
Office  contains  it  at  least  once. 

But,  while  in  answer  to  the  request  of  His 
disciples,  our  Lord  taught  this  prayer  as  a 
prayer  to  be  offered  by  them,  He  also  set  it 
forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  model 
or  pattern  to  which  the  supplications  of 
Christians  should  conform,  avoiding  alike  the 
vain  repetitions  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
sanctimonious  effusions  of  the  Pharisees : 
"After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye."  The 
characteristics  of  the  model  are  that  out  of 
seven  petitions  three,  and  those  the  first  three, 
relate  to  God — and  of  the  four  relating  to 
man  one  only  concerns  his  body — while 
through  the  whole,  by  the  use  of  the  plural, 
intercession  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  is  combined  with  personal  supplication. 

Lord's  Supper.— This  name  is  chosen 
by  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Liturgy 
as  the  principal  name  for  the  highest  act  of 
her  worship.  Other  names,  considered  in 
their  respective  places,  are  the  EUCHARIST, 
the  COMMUNION,  the  MASS  (Roman  Catholic), 
the  Sacred  MYSTERIES,  the  LITURGY.  The 
name  "  Lord's  Supper  "  is  directly  from  the 
Bible,  being  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
The  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  greater 
than  on  any  other  question.  On  them,  more 
than  on  any  other  point  that  could  be  named, 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  have  turned. 
The  Roman  Catholic  view  is  that,  by  a 
miraculous  change,  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Sacrament  are  transubstantiated  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  [TRANHUBSTANTIA- 
TION.]  The  Lutheran  view,  insisting  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  holds  that  the  Body  and  Blood  are 
supernaturally  united  with  the  Bread  and 
Wine  by  the  special  powers  of  Christ.  [CON- 
SUBSTANTIATION.]  The  Reformed  view,  as  it 
is  called,  is  that  of  Zwinglius,  and  declares 
that  the  words  "  this  is "  are  equivalent  to 
"  this  represents,"  an  opinion  which  is  de 
fended  by  those  who  hold  it  by  the  adduction 
of  other  passages,  in  which  undoubtedly  our 
Lord  spoke  figuratively,  e.g.  "  I  am  the  door," 
"  I  am  the  true  vine." 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  argue  out 
these  views,  but  it  is  a  happier  work  to  quote  the 
learned  and  wise  Hooker  in  his  endeavour  to 
show  Christian  men,  not  where  they  differ, 


but  where  they  agree.    "Some  did  exec.  dingl 
tear,      lest     /winglius     and    (Ecolumpadiu 
could  bring  it  to  puss  that  men  should  HCCOUD- 
of   this  Sacrament  but  only  as  of  a  shadow 
destitute,  empty   and  void   of   Christ.      Bu 
seeing  that  by  opening  the  sev< -ml  opinion 
which  have  been  held,  they  are  grown,  fc 
aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at  the  length  t 
a  general  agreement  concerning  that  whic 
alone  is  material,  namely  the  real  partu  >/>«tio 
of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  body  and  bloc* 
A//  nn-itnx  of  this  Xrn-rninriit  ;  wherefore  shoul«i 
the  world  continue  still  distracted  and  ruai 
with   so    manifold   contentions,   when    thei 
remaineth  now  no  controversy,  saving  onl 
about  the  subject  where  Christ  is  !     Yea,  eve 
in  this  point,  no  side  denieth  but  that  the  sot 
of'  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ's  presenc- 
whereby   the   question   is    yet    driven   to 
narrower  issue,  nor  doth  anything  rest  doubt* 
ful  but  this,  whether  when  the  Sacrament 
administered,    Christ  be   whole    v-uhiit    ma 
only,   or  else   his    body  and  blood   be    ala 
externally   seated   in    the    very   consecrate 
elements  themselves,  which  opinion  they  th 
defend  are  driven  cither  to  rw//.sw//.x/tf/< 
incorporate  Christ  with  element.-  xc T.UIH  nta 
or  to  transubstantiate  and  change  their  sul 
stance  into  His  ;   and  so  the  one  to  hold  hi; 
really   but  invisibly  moulded    up   with  tl 
substance  of  those  elements,  the  other  to  hie 
him  under  the  only  visible  show  of  bread  an 
wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as  they  imagin 
is  abolished,   and  is  succeeded  in  the   sam 
room.     All  things  considered  and  compare 
with  that  success  which  truth  hath  hitherl 
had  by  so  bitter  conflicts  with  error  in  th 
point,  shall  I  wish  that  men  would  men  gi\ 
themselves  to  meditate  with  silence  what  ^ 
have  by  the  Sacrament,  and  less  to  dispu' 
of  the  manner  how.     If  any  man  sup; 
this  were  too  great  stupidity  and  dulness,  I 
us  see  whether  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  then 
selves  have  not  done  the  like.     It  appeared 
by  many  examples  that   they  of  their  o\v 
disposition  were  very  scrupulous  and  inquii  • 
itive,   yet  in  other  cases  of  less  importam 
and   less   difficulty,  apt   to   move   question  " 
How  cometh  it  to  pass  that  so  few  words- 
so  high  a  mystery  being  uttered,  they  receb 
with  gladness  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  make  i 
show  of  doubt  or  scrupel  ?     The  reason  theret 
is  not  dark  to  them  which  have  anything! 
all  observed  how  the  powers  of  the  mind  ai 
wont  to  stir,  when  that  which  we  infinite! 
long  for  presenteth  itself  above   and  besic 
expectation.      Curious  and  intricate  specuL 
tions  do  not  hinder,  they  abate,  they  quenc 
such  inflamed  notions  of  delight  and  joy  * 
divine   graces    use    to    raise   when   extrao: 
dinarily  they  are  present.     The  mind,  then 
fore,  feeling  present  joy  is  always  marvellou 
unwilling  to  admit  any  other  cogitation,  an 
in  that  case  casteth  off  those  disputes  when 
unto   the    intellectual    part   at    other    tim< 
easily  draweth." 
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Loretto  [properly  Lorctd], — A  city  a  few 
niles  south  of  Ancona,  in  Italy,  chiefly  famous 
.3  containing  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House, 
he  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
t  is  commonly  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
.nd  by  Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  the  house 
n  which  the  Virgin  lived  at  Nazareth,  and 
he  scene  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lord's 
•hildhood.  It  is  built  of  a  dark  reddish 
tone,  and  has  one  door  and  one  window, 
,nd  is  about  31  by  13  feet.  The  house  gives 
ts  name  to  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
vithin  which  it  stands,  encased  in  white 
narble,  sculptured  with  designs  from  the 
vrirgin's  history.  The  famous  image  of  our 
_jady  of  Loretto  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of 
he  house.  The  legend  concerning  the  Santa 
Jasa  says  that  when  the  Holy  Land  was  taken 
>y  the  Infidels  the  house  was  miraculously 
wrought  to  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  near  Fiume, 
iuring  the  night  of  May  10th,  1291.  In 
December,  1294,  it  was  airain  removed,  and 
carried  to  Recanati ;  thrinv  it  was  carried  to 
i  spot  not  far  from  that  where  it  now  stands, 
>eing  deposited  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging 
.0  two  brothers,  who  quarrelled  as  to  the 
)ossession  of  it.  It  was  then-fore  brought  to  its 
present  site  in  December,  1295,  and  r. 
ts  name  [Uoma.s  Laurctana^  from  the  name  of 
he  lady  to  whom  the  land  belonged.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  afterwards  appeared  to  a 
lermit  of  Kecanati,  and  declared  to  him  that 
his  was  indeed  her  house;  he  related  it  t •> 
>thers,  and  the  Santa  Casa  was  soon  thronged 
vith  pilgrims,  who  have  ever  since  flocked  to 
•isit  it. 

Lorinus,  JOHN,  a  Jesuit,  b.  at  Avignon, 
.559.  He  was  a  scholar  of  divinity,  and  the 
iuthor  of  Commentaries  on  Numbers,  Deu- 
eronomy,  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Wis- 
lom  of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
•he  General  Epistles. 

Lots. — The  custom  of  foretelling  events 
)y  means  of  previously  understood  sign*  was 
lot  without  Divine  sanction  in  the  time  of  the 
Sacred  History.  Even  tho  Apostles  cast  lots 
vhen  they  filled  up  the  gap  in  the  Apostolate 
Acts  i.].  In  the  early  Church  the  practice 
•ontinued,  though  it  was  discouraged  on  ac- 
tount  of  the  superstition  which  it  was  in 
langer  of  fostering.  A  favourite  plan  was  to 
>repare  by  previous  prayer  and  fastinir.  and 
-hen  to  open  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels,  the 
irst  passage  lighted  upon  being  taken  as  a 
vord  from  Heaven.  And  a  variation  on  this 
vas  to  go  into  church  and  listen  for  the  words 
»f  the  Psalm  which  was  being  sung  at  the 
noment  of  entrance.  A  celebrated  passage  in 
he  life  of  St.  Augustine  tells  how,  when  he 
in  keen  distress  of  mind,  he  seemed  to 
tear  a  voice  which  said  to  him  "  Tolle,  lege," 
'  Take  up  and  read,"  and  he  resolved  to  open 
he  Scriptures  and  rest  his  case  on  the  first 
entence  that  he  lighted  on,  and  so  found  the 
>assage  which  led  to  his  conversion.  At  a 


subsequent  period  he  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  this  plan  of  "  sortes."  But  from  time  to 
time  all  through  the  ages  the  practice  has 
found  persons  to  practise  it.  It  was  used  by 
the  Puritans,  and  Swift  takes  occasion  to  ridi 
cule  them.  By  lot  the  Bohemians,  when  no 
way  seemed  open  to  them  of  carrying  on  the 
visible  Church,  chose  new  bishops  [BOHEMIA], 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  Moravians. 

Louis  IX.,  or  SAINT  Louis  [*.  1215,  d. 
1270],  King  of  France,  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  VIII.,  in  1 2 20.  He  was  born  at  Poissy. 
His  mother  was  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
lX.,Kingof  Castile.  She  was  regent  during  his 
minority,  and  herself  undertook  the  education 
of  the  young  Prince,  whom  she  trained  in 
irivat  piety  of  heart,  which  afterwards  regu 
lated  his  actions  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
govern  his  people.  He  married  Margaret  of 
Provence  in  1234,  and  made  his  Court  a  model 
of  domestic  simplicity  and  Christian  life. 
\V hen  he  came  of  age  "in  1236  he  continued 
to  his  mother  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  government;  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  State  and  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the 
cleriry.  II'1  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Il'iiry  III.  of  England,  who  was  a-sistinu 
Hugh,  Count  of  Marche,  in  a  revolt  against 
Louis,  but  he  defeated  him  in  1242.  Soon 
after  this  the  King  fell  dangerously  ill  at 
Pontoise,  and  during  his  si« -kness  he  made  a 
vow  that  on  his  recovery  he  would  lead 
another  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tint-  from  tin-  Mohammedans.  The  QiN'f-n- 
dowager  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
fiom  the  enterprise;  she  only  prevailed  on 
him  to  delay  till  he  had  made  the  prepara 
tions  most  likely  to  ensure  success.  Thn-- 
rs  were  spent  in  doing  this,  and  at  last, 
having  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  re 
ceived  the  Papal  benediction,  he  sailed  from 
Aiguemortes,  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
August  25th,  1248,  and  landed  at  Cyprus, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  awaiting  the 
r-st  of  his  forces.  He  left  Cyprus  in  May, 
1249,  for  Egypt,  justly  believing  that  the 
conquest  of  that  country  was  necessary  to 
open  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  laid  siege  to 
Damietta,  whose  inhabitants  surrendered  al 
most  without  resistance.  Louis  then  crossed 
the  Nile  and  gained  two  battles  over  the 
Infidels.  Robert,  Earl  of  Artois,  his  brother, 
was  killed  in  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  February  8th,  1259.  Malek  Saleh 
Najmoddin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  was  be 
sieging  the  city  of  Emessa,  when  he  heard 
of  the  fall  of  Damietta.  He  hastily  turned 
towards  Egypt,  but  died  on  the  way,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Saleh  Moadam,  who 
came  and  surrounded  the  Crusaders  at  Man- 
surah  with  a  great  army,  stopping  all  passages 
by  which  provisions  could  reach  the  Christians, 
who  were  thus  reduced  by  famine  and  scurvy 
to  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  soon  after 
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the  whole  army  was  defeated,  and  the  King 
and  his  two  brothers  taken  prisoners,  April 
5th,  1250.  Louis  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Damietta,  and  pay  800,000  double  ducats  of 
gold  for  his  own  and  his  men's  ransom.  In 
May,  1250,  he  embarked  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  (6,000  men)  for  Acre,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  joy.  He  took  Tyre  and 
Cesarea,  and  fortified  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  hear 
ing  of  the  death  of  his  mother  he  returned  to 
France  in  1254,  after  a  five  years'  absence. 
He  then  spent  his  time  in  diligent  govern 
ment  and  reform  of  his  kingdom.  For  some 
years  he  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  a 
new  crusade,  and  had  obtained  from  Henry 
III.  of  England  a  promise  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  force  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Edward.  Having  arranged  for  the  government 
of  the  country  in  his  absence,  and  made  his 
last  will,  he  embarked  once  more,  July  1st, 
1270,  and  landed  at  Sardinia,  from  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Africa,  took  Carthairr 
without  much  opposition,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tunis;  but  here  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
plague,  and  died  August  25th,  1270,  being 
at  his  own  request  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis.  He  was  canonised  by  Pope  Boni 
face  VIII.  in  1297. 

Lourdes.— A  place  situated  in  the  Pyre 
nees,  which  has  become  celebrated  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  for  a  so-called  ap 
pearance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  story 
told  is  that,  in  1858,  a  little  untaught  shep"- 
herdess  named  Beruadette  Soubirons,  aged 
fourteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  miller  of 
Lourdes,  was  gathering  firewood  on  the  "banks 
of  the  Gave,  close  to  the  grotto  of  'Tintt 
bielle,  when  she  heard  a  sound  of  rushing 
wind,  and  saw  a  beautiful  lady  in  white,  with 
a  blue  girdle  round  her  waist,  standing  in 
the  niche,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  wild 
rose-bush,  and  smiling  at  her.  Her  sisters, 
who  were  with  her,  saw  nothing.  Qn  Sunday, 
February  Hth,  Bernadette  went  again  to  the 
grotto  with  many  of  her  companions,  and 
again  saw  the  vision,  and  was  told  by  the 
lady  to  come  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  The 
story  of  the  vision  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fortnight  1,000  persons 
assembled  at  Massabielle.  Bernadette  seemed 
as  one  entranced,  unheeding  all  that  passed, 
while  she  gazed  at  the  apparition.  The  civic 
authorities  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the 
thing,  and  the  child  was  taken  before  the 
police  and  forbidden  to  go  to  the  grotto ; 
her  parents  also  forbade  her,  and  for  a  few 
days  she  obeyed,  but  was  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  place  ;  and  then,  after  the  lady  had  told 
the  child  some  secret,  she  bade  her  go  to  the 
priest  and  say  that  she  desired  to  have  a 
chapel  built  there  to  her.  When  charged  by  the 
priest  with  inventing  the  vision,  she  affirmed 
unwaveringly  that  it  was  as  she  had  said, 


and  delivered  her  message.  On  the  nexl 
occasion  she  was  commanded  to  mount  or 
her  knees  to  the  end  of  the  grotto,  a  steej 
ascent  of  fifty  feet,  crying  out  the  wore 
"  1'c  nance"  three  times,  while  she  prayed  foi 
sinners,  and  then  to  wash  in  the  fountain 
There  was  no  sign  of  water,  but  on  Berna- 
dette's  scooping  out  the  earth  with  her  hands 
a  stream  of  water  trickled  out  and  riowec 
down  in  a  narrow  thread  to  the  river.  Or 
-March  25th  Bernadette  asked  the  lady  to  tel 
her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied,  "I  an 
the  Immaculate  Conception,"  and  disappeared 
On  July  16th,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Car 
mel,  she  appeared  to  the  child  for  the  las 
time.  Before  this,  the  grotto  had  been  closec 
by  the  civic  authorities;  but  some  month; 
after  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  come;  there  fo: 
their  devotions.  Bernadette  was  once  mor< 
arrested,  but  released,  and  educated  by  thr 
nuns,  and  in  1867,  when  twenty-four  yean 
old,  entered  the  convent  of  Xevers.  Sh< 
always  adhered  to  having  seen  these  visions 
and  now  a  church  has  been  built  over  th« 
grotto,  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  made  afte: 
the  description  of  Bernadette,  placed  in  it 
.Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  beei 
wrought  by  the  waters  which  still  How  from  th« 
rock.  The  Bishop  of  the  diners,-,  in  a  pastoral 
says,  "  We  pronounce  that  Mary  the  Immacu 
late,  Mother  of  God,  did  really  appear  to  Ber 
nadette  Soubirons,  on  February  1 1th,  1858,  am 
on  subsequent  days,  to  the  number  <ii  eiirhteei 
times,  in  the  grotto  of  Massabiellr.  near  th« 
city  of  Lourdes;  that  this  apparition  pos 
sesses  all  the  characters  of  truth,  and  tha 
the  faithful  are  justified  in  believing  it  witl 
certainty." 

Love-Feasts  or  Agapae.— In  Apostolic 

limes  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  Chris 
tians  in  a  place  to  meet  together,  probably  or 
the  "first  day  of  the  week,  for  a  common  meal 
It  was  probably  not  current  when  St.  1'au 
wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  bu 
it  must  have  arisen  soon  after,  and  spreac 
through  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churche* 
St.  Chrysostom  is  of  opinion  that  when  th< 
practice  of  having  all  things  in  commoi 
ceased,  this  arose  to  take  its  place.  It  was 
in  factj  a  meal  provided  by  the  rich  to  feec 
the  poor.  The  mat'  rials  that  composed  th( 
meal  were  certainly  bread  and  wine,  and  pro 
bably  also  meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk,  honey 
and  fish.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whethei 
the  Communion  was  administered  before  01 
after  the  meal,  but  it  is  generally  tlmiiirhi 
that  the  feast  came  first,  in  imitation  of  oui 
Lord's  institution.  Then  epistles  from  theii 
bishops  and  from  other  Churches  w*  n-  read, 
collections  were  made  for  the  poor,  and  the 
salutation  or  "  kiss  of  love  "  was  given. 

At  first  the  feasts  were  very  simple,  but 
afterwards,  especially  at  Alexandria,  they 
became  sumptuous  banquets,  and  from  Cle 
ment's  protest,  secular  music  seems  to  have 
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n  used  instead  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
len  the  Christians  began  to  have  special 
Idings  set  apart  for  worship,  they  felt  it 
i  profanation  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  in 
m.  Also  in  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage 
vas  ordained  that  the  Eucharist  should  be 
eived  fasting,  and  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
i  was  changed  to  the  morning.  All  these 
.ses  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the 
ve-f easts.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
re  them  by  connecting  them  with  the  com- 
moration  of  the  death  of  martyrs,  and 
gustine  mentions  that  his  mother  Monica 
it  to  them.  Ambrose  supported  them  in 
rthern  Italy,  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be 
nd  in  the  practice,  prohibited  by  the  Coun- 
of  Trulle  [692],  of  bringing  honey,  milk, 
,pes,  joints  of  meats,  etc.,  to  the  altar,  that 

priest  might  bless  them  before  they  were 
en.  So-called  "  love-feasts  "  are  practised 
ong  both  Methodists  and  Moravians,  but 
•ugh  apparently  founded  upon  the  agapa  of 

primitive  Church,  they  differ  from  them  in 
essential  respects.  They  will  be  described 
the  accounts  of  those  bodies. 

Low  Church. — A  term  applied  in  the 
ente* -nth  century  to  those  who  desired  to 
nu:  the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
ws  of  the  Nonconformists,  identified  at 
t  time  with  the  LATITUDINARIANS  [q.v.]. 
Underlying  all  controversies  between  Hiirh, 
•w,  and  Broad  Church,  is  the  question, 
hat  i*  the  Church  /  We  will  endeavour  to 
tiniruish  the  views  which  have  been  held 
the  various  parties,  first  setting  forth  the 
tements  which  they  would  all  agree  to  ac- 
>t.  First,  then,  there  is  an  invisible  or 
ritual  Church,  comprising  those  who  love 
s  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  to  have 
ion  with  Him.  There  is  also  a  visible  or 
;ernal  Church ;  it  is  a  necessity  to  have 
it  which  can  be  seen  as  well  as,  what  is 
t — a  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
>  power.  But  the  connection  of  the  two, 
1  again  their  relation  to  the  State,  brings 
•ergence  of  view.  The  Low  Churchman 
,'ards  the  visible  Church  as  a  variable  acci- 
it,  the  creature  of  circumstances  and  ex- 
iiency.  His  opinion  is  a  protest  against 
•malism  and  idolatry.  The  High  Church- 
n  pronounces  the  Church  essentially  visible, 
ving  a  definitive  form,  not,  indeed,  invari- 
e,  but  permanently  identical,  and  involved 
the  original  structure.  His  protest  is 
•ected  against  individual  variation,  against 
lifference  and  infidelity.  By  each  of  these 
)  union  of  Church  and  State  has  been 
different  periods  favoured  and  opposed. 
iO  Low  Churchman  takes  for  his  watch- 
>rd  Protestantism,  the  High  Churchman 
'tholicism.  The  tendency  of  the  former  is 
individualise,  of  the  latter  to  generalise, 
igious  truth.  The  one  realises  the  faith 
Christ  as  a  subjective  act,  the  other  sub- 
-ntiates  it  as  an  objective  reality.  The 
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first  deals  with  men,  the  other  with  man. 
With  the  one  grace  is  a  particular,  with  the 
other  a  universal,  boon;  one  asserts,  the  other 
limits,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
Gospel  comes  to  the  first  through  the  medium 
of  Scripture,  by  the  second  it  is  found  in  the 
li ving  body  of  the  Church ;  the  one  sets  forth 
the  Word,  the  other  the  Sacraments  ;  the  one 
urges  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual,  the  other 
of  a  tixed  and  outward  service. 

But  meanwhile  there  are  those  who  main 
tain  that  the  two  principles  we  have  stated 
are  ideally  correlative,  and  ought  to  unite 
in  every  Christian  person;  that  when  this 
interdependence  is  destroyed,  and  they  are 
put  forward  separately,  each  becomes  ex 
aggerated,  disguised,  and  distorted.  But 
tar  from  cohering  in  the  same  subject,  they 
are  actually  at  war  with  each  other,  so  that 
whatever  be  the  outward  occasion  of  feud  in 
the  Christian  body,  the  real  opposition  is  be 
tween  those  who  would  have  every  man 
stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  those  who 
would  merge  all  individuality  in  a  common 
union.  This  struggle  has  always  been  carried 
on  more  or  less  energetically  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  of  course  it  implies  imperfection, 
but  it  has  been  made,  under  Providence,  the 
means  of  pre.-ei-vin^  a  healthy  balance.  In 
tlie  first  three  centuries  the  two  forces  are 
to  bo  distinguished  in  Christian  literature, 
keeping  each  other  in  check.  Then  the 
"  Catholic  "  view  prevailed  for  many  ages,  not 
without  indications  that  the  antagonistic  prin 
ciple,  though  in  subjection,  was  not  extinct ; 
at  the  Reformation  the  latter  reasserted  its 
power.  Since  that  era  the  two  principles  have 
struggled  with  varying  success.  It  is  some 
times  asserted  that  the  "Low  Church"  view  is 
that  of  the  Reformers ;  but  the  assertion  can 
not  be  accepted  without  qualification.  The 
life  and  death  struggle  in  which  the  English 
people  engaged  against  Roman  usurpation, 
naturally  forced  the  Reformers  to  bring  for 
ward  earnestly  the  freedom  of  the  conscience 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  men  like  Ridley  and 
even  Cranmer  were  also  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  English  Liturgy  is  a  proof 
how  eager  the  Reformers  were  to  preserve 
the  doctrine  of  primitive  times,  and  the  forms 
and  rites  which  had  become  hallowed  by  the; 
use  of  ages. 

The  Low  Church  party  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  were  re 
presented  by  such  men  as  TRAVERS,  CART- 
WRIGHT,  JEWEL,  and  ARCHBISHOP  GRINDAL 
[q.v.].  Its  second  period  was  the  Latitudina- 
rian  movement  in  the  days  of  Whig  ascendancy. 
The  Church  was  re-established,  Episcopacy 
was  accepted  as  a  fact ;  but  it  was  sought  to 
remove  certain  phrases  and  ceremonies  from 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  to  unite  broken  parties 
in  a  scheme  of  comprehension.  But  this 
period  saw  a  marked  change  in  Low  Church 
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theology.  Hitherto  it  had  been  Calvinistic  ; 
it  was  now  assertive  of  Universal  Redemp 
tion,  from  which  none  was  excluded  save  by 
his  own  free  will.  But  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  old  dogmatism,  it  became  somewhat  lax, 
and  may  be  fairly  represented  by  saying  that 
it  declared  no  truth  absolute,  but  allowed 
liberty  of  interpretation,  and  made  conscience 
the  ultimate  arbiter.  The  best  exponent  of 
this  phase  of  Low  Church  divinity  was 
Tillotson,  and  its  danger  was  the  watering 
down  of  the  Church  formularies  till  Arianism 
obtained  a  foothold  within  the  Church. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and,  still  more,  Hoadley,  were 
decidedly  Arian  in  their  tendencies.  The 
preaching  of  Wesley  was  a  new  departure, 
and  the  Evangelicalism  which  was  the  re 
sult  of  his  preaching  was  the  new  phase 
which  the  Low  Church  movement  assumed. 
[EVANGELICALISM.]  With  the  decline  of 
that  movement,  the  Protestant  party  in  the 
Church  took  a  fresh  line.  The  Low  Chun  h- 
man  of  the  present  day  is  not  he  who 
preaches  justification  by  faith  only,  or  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
rather  the  assertor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
conscience  and  the  non-essential  character 
of  Church  ordinances. 

Low  Mass,  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  one 
performed  by  a  single  priest  with  a  server. 

Low  Sunday.— The  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  or,  as  it  in  commonly  called,  the  Octave 
of  Easter.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  Low" 
is  doubtful,  but  probably  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter  [Guardian,  April  16th,  1884] 
has  hit  upon  the  correct  theory : — 

"  The  usual  derivation  of  the  name  Low  Sunday 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  unlikely  one,  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  another  It  is  generally  said 
that  the  services  of  the  Sunday  seem  '  low  '  in  dis 
tinction  with  Easter  Pay.  But  as  the  services  on 
the  octave  should  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  the 
services  of  the  day  itself,  this  derivation  would 
scarce  commend  itself  if  there  had  been  another  at 
hand. 

"  In  Gaul  and  Enerland  the  Sunday  in  the  octave 
of  Easter  was  called  '  Clausum  Puscbee '  (cf.  i}»Ui- 
can  liturgies,  Neale  and  Forbes,  p.  108),  and  this 
was  used  commonly  as  a  date  in  Guul  and  England 
both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  speaking  of  children  who  had  been  baptised 


a  Westm.  lendemain  de  la  cluse  de  Pascha''  (Manna 
Charta,  Ed.  I.,  1529,  fo.  21).  Again,  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  ( Bibl.  Har.,  1761,  fo.  120)  we  have 
the  date,  '  Inquisitio  capta  ....  die  lunee 
post  Clausum  Pascha>,  anno  Regis  Henric;  quinti, 
post  conquestum  sexto.'  Du  Canpe  cites  from  a 
Charter,  '  Le  jour  des  Closes  Pasques.'  These  quo- 
tatious  will  show  that  the  phrase  was  not  uucom 
mon,  to  s;iy  the  least. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  '  Low  Sunday '  is  a  cor 
ruption  of  '  Close  Sunday.' 

"  The  sibilant  at  the  end  of  Close  would  easily 
disappear  in  common  use  before  the  S  of  Sunday. 
The  hard  C  has  always  a  tendency  to  disappear] 
especially  before  a  liquid.  Lacrima  bpcomes  l<irme', 
Sarrnmentnm,  ferment,  and  before  I  Clodovicus  be 
comes  Louis,  Chlotbarius  becomes  Lothaire. 
There  is,  therefore  good  ground  for  thinking  that 


the  name  Close  Sunday  would  soon,  iu  popular  i 
lance,  become  '  Low  Sunday.'  " 

Lowder,    CHARLES  FI-OE,  M.A.— A 

markable  mission  priest  of  the  Ritualist  i<  pa 
in  the  Church  of  England  [£.  1820,  d.  188 
After  serving  as   a   curate  in  the  West 
England  for  eight  years,  he  became  curate- 
St.  Barnabas',  Pimlico,  in  1851,  one  of  • 
first   churches   of  the    Ritualistic    type. 
1856  ho  undertook  a  mission  to  St.  (Jeorgj 
in-the-East,  and  worked  among  the  dock-y« 
population  with  wonderful  zeal.     At  first 
was  fiercely  opposed,  not  only  by  memhen- 
the  Protestant  party  who  were  opposed  to 
ritual,   but  by  the   keepers  of  brothels  £< 
other  bad  houses,  who  found  their  evil  ga 
interfered  with.      Once  an  attempt  was  mi- 
to  throw  him  over  the  dock  bridges  and 
Mission  Chapel  was  mobbed.  He  did  not,  hc< 
i  \.  i,  lose  heart,  and  in  1866  a  new  chiu 
which  he  had  founded    (St.  Peter's,  Lorn- 
Docks)  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Tait.    1 
twenty-four  years   Lowder  worked   amon* 
the  rough  and  long  untended  masses  of 
])i>pul;ition,   and  gradually  so  won  them 
his  brave  unselfishness,  and  by  his  love  ei 
gentleness,  that  before  his  end  came  hundr- 
of  those  who  would  once  have  killed  him  wo  * 
themselves  have  died  for  him.    He  was  kno 
familiarly  as  "  Father  Lowder,"  and  was 
day  long  walking  about  among  them  in 
cassock,  sometimes  hading  processions  w» 
cross  and  banners  through  the  slums,  sing:- 
hymns  and  preaching  in  the  street.     Proba  : 
there  are  few  places  in  England  where    < 
Church  is  stronger  than  in  the  neighbourh<  • 
where    Lowder    lived.      Though     always- 
Ritualist,  he  never  yielded  allegiance  to ' ! 
Papal  claims,  but  was  a  firm  believer  in  '4 
Catholicity  of  the  English  Church.     Goi- 
abroad  for  a  short   holiday,  he  died   in    I 
Tyrol.     His   body  was  brought  to  Engl&<* 
and   buried  at    Chiselhurst,   and  3,000  p- 
people,  including  many  children,  came  do 
from  St.    Peter's    to  his   funeral,   many 
them  walking  the  whole  way. 

Lowth,  ROBERT,  a  writer  on  Hebrew 
vinity,and  successively  bishop  of  three  Engl 
sees,  was  the  son  of  William  Lowth,  rector 
Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  and  was  born  at  W 
Chester,'  Nov.  27th,  1710.  He  was  educa 
at  Winchester  School,  whence,  with  a  repu 
tion  both  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  he  went 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1730.  He  took 
M.A.  degree  in  1737,  and  four  year-  l;i 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry.  Bis! 
Hoadley  was  a  kind  patron  to  him,  conferri 
on  him  successively  the  living  of  Ovingt« 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  and  1 
rectory  of  East  Woodhay.  He  afterwa 
received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  t 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1754,  became  Prebend? 
of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Sedgefield  in  17 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies'  of  Lond 
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Gottingen  in  1765,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 

766,  of  Oxford  a  few  months  later,  and 
iondon  in  1777.  King  George  III.  offered 

the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1783, 

he  refused.     He  died  in  1787. 

ishop    Lowth's    greatest   works    are  his 

of  \Villunn  of  Wykeliam,  his  Lectures  on 
Pot- try  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Translation 
le  Prophet  Isaiah.  The  lectures  on  Hebrew 
ry  were  delivered  by  him  at  Oxford  when 
vas  professor  of  poetry.  They  opened  up 

Imost  new  subject,  as  little  attention  had 
•iously  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  great 

of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
ns.  They  were  received  with  great 

•  ect,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  on  the 
tinent,   where    they   were    reprinted    by 
3.   Michaelis.      They  were   published    in 
.n,   in   which    language  they   had    been 
vered ;  but  Dr.  Gregory  brought  out  an 
•lish    version   in    1787.     The   translation 
ohe  Prophet  Isaiah   is   of   great  value  in 
ecting  errors  of  the  Authorised  Version, 

in  showing  how  thoroughly  literary  and 
4ic  is  that  section  of  Hebrew  poetry  which 

•  imed  prophecy. 

«oyola,  IGNATIUS  [Inigo  Lopez  de  Re 
el,  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  consider- 

families  in  Spain,  rind  was  born  at  the 
:le  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay,  in  1491.  He 

brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  Court  of 
iinund  and  Isabella,  and  took  to  the  pro- 
•ion  of  arms  under  the  auspices  of  his 
tive,  the  Duke  of  Najura.  He  acquired 
reputation  of  a  man  of  honour  and  worth, 
all  the  irregularities  of  his  life  were  looked 
s innocent  gallantries,  inseparable  from  his 
tanr  profession.  He  lived  in  full  pursuit 
/orldly  pleasures  till  he  was  thirty  years 

in  that  year  [1521]  Pampeluna,  the 
tal  of  Navarre,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
niards,  w:is  b.-ioged  by  the  French,  and 
it  ins,  with  others,  was  posted  at  the  castle 
,ts  defence;  one  of  his  legs  was  fractured 
i  cannon  ball,  and  the  other  injured  by  a 
nter  of  stone ;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
r  to  remove  him  to  Loyola.  The  anguish 
<ed  by  the  necessary  operations  was  so 
TO  that  it  produced  a  violent  fever. 

life  was  despaired  of,  and  on  the  eve 
•t.  Peter's  Day  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
its.  The  next  day  the  fever  left  him, 
eh  lie  attributed  to* the  intercession  of  the 
•stle;  but  this  did  not  yet  turn  his  heart 
•etter  things.  His  leg  had  been  badly  set 
caused  a  deformity,  so  he  had  it  rebroken 
reset.  To  soothe  the  tedium  of  his  con- 
ment  he  read  all  the  romances  that  came 
iis  way,  and  when  they  were  exhausted 
friends  brought  him  anv  books  which  they 
d  find,  and  amongst  them  he  got  The  /.//'>• 
ems  Christ  and  The  Lives  of  the  Saints.  His 
e  was  so  corrupted  that  it  was  some  time 
>re  he  relished  them,  but  having  no  other 


entertainment  he  continued  to  read  them, 
until  they  wrought  in  him  a  complete  con 
version.  The  glories  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  tread 
ing  in  their  steps,  and  he  resolved,  as  a 
penance,  to  begin  his  new  life  by  travelling 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  where,  having  made 
full  confession  of  his  sins,  he  hung  up  his 
armour  over  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  beggar.  On  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1522,  Ignatius  left  Mont 
serrat  barefooted,  and  went  to  Manresa,  in 
Barcelona,  where  he  lived  about  a  year  among 
the  poor  in  St.  Lucy's  hospital,  practising 
all  sorts  of  austerities  and  mortifications,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  Spiritual 
Exercises.  While  at  Manresa  his  zeal  and 
devotion  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
feared  the  praise  of  men  might  tempt  him  back 
to  the  world,  so  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave  under 
a  desert  mountain, and  practised  such  austeri 
ties  that  he  was  found  senseless  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  carried  back  to  the  hospital. 
More  severe  trials  were  in  store  for  him.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  he  lost  his 
peace  of  mind ;  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  his 
j  i  ray  ere  nor  comfort  in  his  mortifications,  his 
soul  was  racked  with  scruples  and  harassed 
with  imaginary  sins.  The  Dominicans  of 
Manresa,  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
miserable  condition,  took  him  into  their 
house  and  tended  him  till  he  recovered  from 
his  mental  depression . 

From  Manresa  he  went  t<>  Barcelona,  and 
set  sail  in  pursuance  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  he  ivaehed  Cajeta  in  five  days, 
and  then  travelled  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  on  Palm  Sunday,  1523.  After  Easter, 
having  received  the  Papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VI.,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  em 
barked  in  July,  1523,  and  arrived  at  Joppa 
nil  the  last  day  of  August,  and  four  days 
later  reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  remained 
till  January,  1524,  and  then  returned  by  way 
of  Venice  to  Barcelona,  encountering  many 
dangers  on  the  way.  Here  he  began  to  study 
Latin  under  Jerome  Ardebal,  and  then  pro 
ceeded  to  Alcala,  where  the  oddity  of  his 
dress  and  his  mendicant  way  of  living,  and 
the  instruction  he  gave  to  those  who  crowded 
about  him,  caused  his  arrest,  and  he  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors  at  Toledo, 
who  found  him  quite  orthodox,  and  referred 
him  to  the  Grand  Vicar  of  Alcala  for  further 
trial.  He  was  forbidden  to  explain  the  mys- 
t'  lies  of  religion  till  he  had  studied  divinity 
for  four  years.  He  then  retired  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  continued  his  discourses  on  Devo 
tion  ;  here  he  was  again  imprisoned  and  re- 
l.-i<e<l  on  no  better  conditions  than  those  of 
,\1'  ila.  He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  but  he  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  for  his  living, 
and  afterwards  put  himself  into  the  hospital 
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of  St.  James.     He  then  removed  to  that  of 
St.  Barbara.      Here  he  had  many  discoui  IL;I  - 
ments,  but  pursued  his  course  of  philosophy 
and    divinity.     From    this    time    dates    the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    [JESUITS.] 
The  first  person  to  join  this  new  order  was 
Le  Fevre,  then  Francis  Xavier,  and  then  four 
Spaniards,  James  Lainez  (afterwards  General 
of  the  Society,  who  attended  in  that  capacity 
at  the  Council  of  Trent),  Alphonse  Salmeron, 
Nicholas    Bobadilla,   and   Simon    Rodriguez. 
They  all  vowed  in  the  Church  of  Montmartre, 
outside  the  gates  of  Paris,  either  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  throw  them 
selves  at  the   Pope's  feet  and  ask   him   to 
make  use  of  them  how  and  where  he  pleased. 
Loyola  returned  to  Spain,  1535,  where  he  de 
claimed    against   libertinism,    and    preached 
repentance  to  vast  crowds.     He  then,  in  1  ."> : ;  7 . 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaint 
ance    of    John    Peter     Caraffa,     afterwards 
Pope  Paul    IV.     The    pilgrimage    to   Jeru 
salem  could  not  be  carried  out,  so,  leaving 
the  others  to  proselytise  in  the  universities 
of  Italy,  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  Le  F.M,> 
and  Lainez,  went  to  Rome  and  offered  their 
services   to   Pope   Paul   III.      This   was    at 
the  close  of  1537.     The  Pope  accepted  their 
proffered  service,  and  placed  Lainez  and  Le 
Fevre  in  the  College  of  the  Sapienza,  where 
the  former  taught  scholastic  divinity  and  the 
latter  expounded  the  Scriptures,  while  Igna 
tius  gave  public  instructions.      At  length  he 
considered  the  time  had  come  to  establish  his 
disciples  in  a  regular  body,  and  they  all  ar 
rived  in  Rome  a  little  before  Easter,  1538. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Papal 
sanction  to  a  new  Order,  but  at  length  ob 
tained   it,   and   it  was  confirmed   by  a  Bull 
dated  September  27th,  1540.      Ignatius  be- 
came  the  first  Superior  on  Easter  Day,  1541  ; 
his  disciples  were  then  dispersed  into  various 
parts  of  Christendom  to  spread  the  new  Order, 
and  he  remained  at  Rome  working  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  others.     He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Order  grow  and 
flourish^  in   many  countries.     He  died  July 
31st,   1556.      He  was  buried  in  a  church  at 
Eome  ;  but  in  1597  his  relics  were  removed  to 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  Church  of  which  Cardinal 
Farnese  had  laid  the  stone  in  1568.     Ignatius 
was    beatified    in    1609    by   Paul    VI.,   and 
canonised    by  Gregory  XV.   in   1622.      His 
festival    is    kept    by    Roman    Catholics    on 
July    31st,    the    same   day   as    that    of    St. 
Germain. 

Lucian,  a  famous  satirist  [about  A.D.  120- 
200],  was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  sculptor,  but  abandoned 
this  profession  and  wandered  about  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  teaching  rhetoric  until  he  was 
about  forty  years  old,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  became  a  writer.  One 
account  of  him  states  that  he  was  an  apostate 
from  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  probable.  He 


knew  much  about  Christianity,  no  doubt,  1 
he  was  a  man  of  sharp  wit,  of  railing  aX 
and   without  depth  of  feeling.     He   \\  rot- 
satire  against  the  Christian  Church  which  1 
Council   of   Trent   placed   on   the   Index 
the  work  of  a  fiend.      It  is,  however,  ce 
temptuous  rather  than  written  in  fiei.  e  h 
tility.     Lucian  seems  to  have  regarded  1 
Christians  not  as  criminals,   but  as   fool 
enthusiasts — just   in   the   spirit,   in   fact, 
which   careless  and   ungodly  men   view' 
religious  earnestness  to  this  day. 

Lucian,  ST. — St.  Lucian  was  born  in  Sy 
of  heathen  parents.    He  was  from  h 
youth  devoted  to  study,  and  loved  to  livei 
retirement.     On  the  death  of  his  parents 
gave  away  all  his  fortune  to  the  poor,  a 
determined  to  live  quietly  by  himself.    1 
have  no  account  of  his  conversion  ; 
tianity,  but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  him  d 
gently  studying  the  Bible.     He  wa 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  was  therefore  able  toc« 
rect  any  errors  that  had  sprung  up  by  careh 
translation.     At  the  time  of  the  perseciw 
begun  by  Diocletian,  Lucian  was  at  Antio. 
He   was   soon  made  prisoner  and   taken 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  kept  in  confinem*. 
nine  years.     He  employed  his  time  in  writr 
letters  to  his  flock  at  Antioch.  When  Ma . 
min  succeeded  Diocletian  as  Emperor  of  3 
Ivist ,  persecution  raged  more  fiercely  than  OIM 
Maximin  tried  first  to  make  Lucian  give 
his  faith  by  speaking  kindly  and  persuasiv- 
to  him.     Finding  that  this  mode  of  treafej 
made  no  impression,  he  had  recourse  to  m 
severe  means,   and   ordered   that   he   sho •» 
suffer  all  sorts  of  torture.     He  still  remaii 
firm,   even   when   made    to  sleep   naked 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  and  whenk- 
for    days    without    food.     Wh.-n    food    ^ 
brought  him,    it   was  meat   that  had    b»« 
offered   as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  and    Luci 
therefore,  refused  to  touch  it.     He  was  s> 
to   prison   again   for  a  few   days,    and  "V « 
martyred  in  the  year  316.     The  manner 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  his  body  was  aft 
wards  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  to  p- 
vent  the  possibility  of  his  followers  savi 
relics  of  their  master 

IiUciferLans.— The  followers  of  LuciJ 
who  was  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia, 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  gr 
upholders  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  direc 
opposed  to  Arius.  When  Athanasius  ^ 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  3  J 
Lucifer  and  others  went  to  Rome  to  petit 
for  an  impartial  judgment,  but  the  Council 
Milan  confirmed  the  condemnation,  and  Lu 
fer  was  banished.  He  remained  in  exile 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  [36 
but  on  his  return,  not  agreeing  with  Eu 
bius  and  others,  who  decided  to  forgive  s 
readmit  those  bishops  who  had  not  opei 
sided  with  Arius,  but  had  only  yielded  un- 
the  pressure  of  Constantius,  Lucifer  left 
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irch  with  his  followers.  •  They  were  few 
lumber,  and  though  causing1  considerable 
ible  for  a  time,  disappeared  in  about  half 
entury.  The  schism  found  its  way  into 
y,  Antioch,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  and  a 
lop  of  the  sect  was  ordained  for  Kome. 

jiicke,  GOTTFRIED  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH 
it  I'.geln,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug.,  1791, 
:  Gottingen,  Feb.,  1855].  After  studying  at 
le  and  Gottingen,  this  well-known  scholar 
it  to  Berlin  in  1816  to  lecture  on  theology, 

became,  two  years  later,  professor  of 
>logy  at  Bonn.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
same  work  at  Gottingen.  Lucke  endea 
red  to  hold  a  middle  course  between 
extremes  of  theological  opinion,  and  had 
:h  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  age. 

was  a  disciple  of  Schleiennacher,  under 
»m  he  had  formerly  studied.  He  wrote 
lerous  works  upon  the  New  Testament, 

is  chiefly  known  by  a  Commentary  on 
writings  of  St.  John  [1820-32]. 

iudger,  ST.— First  Bishop  of  Minister, 
was  a  native  of  Friesland,  and  born  about 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  age 
uirteen  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht,  and  studied 
er  a  missionary  named  Gregory,  at  whose 
•  Is  lie  afterwards  received  the  tonsure  and 
lastie  habit.  Gregory  sent  him  to  Knir- 
I,  and  lie  was  ordained  deacon  at  York 
•he  Archbishop  Adelbert.  Here  he  made 
acquaintance  of  Alcuin,  and  studied  under 
for  about  a  year,  returning  to  Utrecht 
68  ;  but  he  soon  came  back  to  England, 
attended  Alcuin's  lectures  for  three 
*s  and  a  half.  Some  time  after  his  return 
Itrecht  he  was  sent  to  revive  the  Church 
Deventer,  in  Overyssel,  which  the  Ta-an 
ons  had  overturned,  and  was  very  Btto- 
'ful  in  this  mission.  He  then  assisted  for 
•11  y.-ars  in  the  government  of  the  monas- 
'  at  Utrecht  and  in  missionary  work  in 
•sland;  during  this. time  he  built  several 
rches.  AVitikind,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
•d  a  persecution  against  the  Christians  of 
^land,  burned  their  churches,  and  drove 
ger  and  other  priests  from  the  country  in 
He  then  went  to  Kome,  and  was 
•urably  received  by  Adrian  I. ;  he  came 
c  to  Utrecht  in  787,  and  was  brought 
er  the  notice  of  Charlemagne,  who  em- 
•ed  him  in  instructing  the  Christians  of 
sland.  While  thus  employed  he  built 
monastery  of  Werden,  in  the  diocese  of 
3gne,  gave  the  monks  the  Benedictine 
,  and  became  their  first  Abbot.  Then 
rlemagne  sent  him  to  Westphalia,  where 
built  several  churches,  and  preached  so 
ressfully  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
-ted  on  making  him  a  bishop,  and  gave 
the  new  See  of  Miinster.  He  was  con- 
ated  in  802.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
ornment  of  the  monastery  of  Leuse,  in 
nault,  and  he  built  another  at  Helmstadt, 


in  Lower  Saxony.  He  died  March  26th,  809, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  monastery  of 
Werden. 

Lullards.  —A  sect  which  arose  in  Ant 
werp,  so  culled  from  the  funeral  dirges  which 
they  sang  when  following  the  remains  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  grave.  They  were 
also  called  Alex-inns,  from  their  patron  saint 
Alexius,  and  Cellites,  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  lived. 

Lulli,  KAYMUXD  [b.  1236,  d.  1315],  called 
"  the  enlightened  doctor."  He  was  born  at 
Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Until  the 
age  of  30  he  lived  wholly  in  the  world,  and 
occupied  the  post  of  Seneschal  in  the  Court  of 
the  King  of  Arragon.  He  led  a  sensual  life 
and  wrote  much  amorous  poetry.  He  says 
that  on  several  occasions  while  writing  love- 
sonnets,  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
appeared  to  him,  and  after  many  mental 
struggles  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  he  should  forsake  the  world 
and  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
He  sold  all  his  property  and  divided  it  among 
the  poor.  He  then  resolved  to  devote  him- 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Mohammedans.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  he  be»an  to  study  theology  and 
philosophy,  and,  purchasing  a  Mohammedan 
slave,  he  made  him  his  instructor  in  Arabic. 
He  employed  himself  in  tracing  tin-  leading 
outlines  of  a  universal  formal  science,  and 
wrote  his  Ars  major,  or  g<'inr<ilix,  designed  as 
the  preparatory  work  to  a  strictly  scientific 
demonstration  of  all  the  truths'  of  Chris 
tianity,  which  were  to  be  so  clearly  proven 
that  every  reasonable  mind  would  be  forced  to 
admit  their  truth.  This  work  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  ''  Lullian  method,"  and  was  a 
kind  of  mechanical  aid  to  the  mind  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  He 
translated  this  book  into  Arabic ;  this  was 
about  nine  years  after  his  conversion.  In 
1^7">  he  prevailed  on  James,  King  of  Arragon, 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  where  thirteen  Franciscan  monks 
were  to  be  taught  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  missionaries  to  the  Mohamme 
dans.  In  1286  he  went  to  Kome  to  persuade 
Pope  Honorius  IV.  to  approve  his  plan  of 
establishing  such  missionary  schools  in  all 
the  monasteries;  but  this  Pope  died  before 
Lulli  arrived  there,  and,  getting  very  little 
encouragement  from  his  successor  for  a  plan 
of  united  effort  in  this  mission,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  alone.  In  1291  he  embarked  at 
Genoa  and  reached  Tunis,  and  calling  to 
gether  the  learned  among  the  Mohammedans, 
made  a  comparison  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
embrace  their  religion  if  they  could  find 
stronger  reasons  for  it  than  for  his  own. 
They  crowded  around  him  in  the  hope  of 
converting  him ;  but  one  of  them,  more 
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fanatical  than  the  rest,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  King  to  the  danger  threatening  the 
Mohammedan  faith  hy  Raymund's  zeal  in 
making  converts,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  saved 
by  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  learned  men, 
and  the  sentence  was  changed  to  one  of 
banishment.  He  then  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  delivered  lectures  on  his  new  system,  and 
next  to  Rome;  but  meeting  with  no  help 
there,  he  returned  to  his  native  island, 
Majorca,  and  worked  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Next  he 
visited  Cyprus,  and  then  Armenia,  striving  to 
bring  back  the  schismatics  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  orthodoxy.  In  1306  and  1307  he 
again  went  to  Africa,  and  visited  Bugia ;  a 
tumult  arose  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dun 
geon,  where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for 
six  months.  Meanwhile  many  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  him  to  Moslemism,  and  the 
highest  honours  and  great  riches  were  pro 
mised  him  if  he  would  change  his  religion. 
He  was  again  banished,  and  took  ship  and 
landed  at  Pisa,  after  being  shipwrecked;  In- 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  here  he 
continued  his  literary  labours  with  unremitt 
ing  zeal.  He  tried  to  found  in  Pisa  and 
Genoa  a  new  order  of  spiritual  knights  who 
should  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Mohammedans  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  he  got 
no  help  in  this  from  the  Pope.  Then  he 
went  to  Paris  and  attacked  the  principles  of 
the  philosophy  of  Averroes,  which  he  hoped 
to  crush  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  held  in 
1311.  He  wrote  a  new  book  for  this  purpose. 
He  also,  at  this  council,  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  universities.  In  1314  he 
determined  once  more  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
laboured  secretly  at  Bugia  for  a  time  ;  but  a 
longing  for  martyrdom  made  him  stand  forth 
publicly,  and  this  so  exasperated  his  enemies 
that  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned  to  death,  June  13th,  1315.  [Neander's 
Church  History,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  83-96.] 

Lupus,  ST.— Bishop  of  Troyes  in  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  born  at  Toul,  A.D. 
383,  and  married  Pimeniola,  sister  of  St. 
Hilary,  at  Aries,  from  whom  he  separated 
after  seven  years,  in  order  that  both  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  St. 
Lupus  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Troyes  in  426.  He  was  twice  chosen  by  the 
Churches  of  France  to  accompany  St.  Ger- 
manus  of  Auxerre  to  Britain,  on  a  mission 
against  the  Pelagians.  In  453  the  city  of 
Troyes  was  attacked  by  the  Huns,  under 
Attila,  but  successfully  defended  under  the 
command  of  the  Bishop,  who  went  out  to  meet 
the  invader,  and  addressed  him  as  the  "  Scourge 
of  God,  sent  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  people." 
He  died  on  July  20th,  479. 


Luther,  MARTIN  [b.  at  Eisleben,in  Saxon 
Nov.  10th,  1483],  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hai, 
Luther,  a  miner.      His  parents  removed 
Mansfeld  soon  after  his   birth,  and  In  TO  ] 
was    sent  to    school.      The  strict   disciplii 
which  he   endured    both  at    home    and 
school  seems  to  have  had  much  effect   up< 
his  after-life  and  on  his  early  ideas  of  religio' 
He  was  sent  to   Magdeburg  at  the  age '  '•• 
fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  Eisenach,  whe 
he  endured  many  hardships,  and  was  oft 
obliged  to  wander  through  the  streets  singii 
in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  till  Ursula  Cott' 
a  lady  living  at  Eisenach,  took  pity  upon  hi 
and  received  him  into    her  household.    ! 
1501  Luther  became  a  student  at  the  l'nm 
sity  of  Erfurt,  and  devoted  himself  earnest 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  classii 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  popular  amo: 
his   companions    for   his    love    of    pleiisu: 
Dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  becai 
an   inmate   of    the   Augustinian    monasten 
hoping  that  a  life  of  mortification  would  bri: 
him  the  peace  which  he   desired.      1I<    M 
disappointed,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  despom 
eiicy,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  Staupi 
the  Vicar-general  of  the  August  inians,  w 
expounded  to  him  the  words  "  The  just  sh 
live  by  faith," — a  text  on  which  Luther  aft* 
wards  based  all  his  teaching.      In  course 
time  he  became  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Pi 
fessor  at   the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
which  place  his  fame  attracted  many  studen . 
Hitherto  he  had  been  a  faithful  member 
the   Church   of   Rome,   though   he   saw  a 
deeply  regretted  the  abuses  which  had  gro' 
up  in  it :  but  in  1517  he  was  roused  to  india 
nati»n  against  the  traffic  in  "indulgence: 
carried   on   by    Leo   X.  for  the   purpose 
raising  money  to  build  the  Cathedral  of  ! ' 
Peter's  at  Rome.     A  Dominican  monk  nam 
Tetzel  brought  the  indulgences  to   Witte 
berg,  giving  full  pardon  to  all  who  would  p 
a  e-Ttain  sum.     Luther  was  shocked  by  su 
proceedings,   and  preached   against   Tetzc 
traffic  ;  then  he  took  a  more  decided  step,  a 
fastened  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church 
Wittenberg    a  document  containing  ninel 
five  theses  against  indulgences.     He  did  i 
dfiiv    the   Pope's   power,   but   declared  tl 
pardon  for  sin  was  to  be  obtained  from  G 
only,  and   not  by  the   payment  of    mon< 
The  sympathy  shown  by  the  people  pro? 
that  the  Papal  authority  was  in  danger,  a 
after  various  attempts  to  conciliate  Luth 
the   Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  excommunicati 
airainst  him.     Luther  replied  by  burning  1 
Bull  publicly  outside  the  gates  of  Wittenbe 
and  was  accordingly  summoned  by  the  E 
peror  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms 
March,    1521.      A  safe-conduct  was  granl 
him,  and  he  set  off  for  Worms  without  del.1 
only  stopping  on  the  way  to  preach  in  1 
towns  through  which  he  passed.     On  appe: 
ing  before  the  Diet  he  was  requested  t«  n-tr 
what  he  had  written,  but  refused,  though 
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ned  to  having  sometimes  spoken  with 
lecessary  violence.  He  was  allowed  to  de- 
•t  in  safety,  and  was  confined  by  the  Elector 
Saxony  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg,  in 
.er  to  shelter  him  from  the  fury  of  his 
?mies.  He  returned  to  Wittenberg  in 
.rch,  1522,  knowing  that  his  presence  was 
;ded  there  to  preserve  order,  for  some 
.atical  Reformers  had  attempted  to  force 
•  new  religion  on  the  people,  society 

i>s   disorganised,   and   authority  was    com- 

•fitely  disregarded.  Luther  strove  earn- 
Iv  to  restore  order,  urging  upon  the  people 
5  necessity  of  patience  and  obedience,  and 
the  same  time  representing  to  the  nobles 

w  unjust  were  the  oppressions  under  which 
3  poor  were  labouring.  In  later  years  he 
indoned  his  sympathy  for  the  peasants, 
ten  they  broke  loose  from  all  restraint  and 
/olted  against  their  masters.  The  hymns 
th  which  Luther's  name  is  associated  were 
itten  and  brought  into  use  soon  after  his 
,ura  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  a  book  which 
wrote,  The  Form  of  the  Mas*,  he  main- 

med  that  some  of  the  hymns  in  German 
urcuea  should  be  sung  in  the  native 

•  igue,  and  that  the  lessons  from  Scripture 

ould  also  be  in  German.  During  his  stay 
the  Wartburg  he  had  begun  the  trans- 
ion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
ished  and  published  in  the  autumn  of  1522, 
i  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
lowed  somewhat  later.  The  whole  is  still 
use  among  the  German  people,  and  is  called 
•.  Martin  Lutheran  liible.  Being  under  sen- 
ice  of  excommunication,  Luther  was  unable 
attend  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526,  or  that 
iich  met  in  1529.  He  was  persuaded  by 
ilip  of  Hesse  to  meet  Zwingli,  the  Swiss 
former,  at  Marburg,  in  1526,  in  order  to 
;cuss  with  him  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
pper.  Zwingli  wished  to  do  away  with  the 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for 
held  that  the  faithful  are  spiritually  fed 
Christ,  and  that  the  outward  form  is  there 
's  unnecessary.  Luther  was  strongly  op- 
sed  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  they  parted  in 
•?er ;  but  when  each  afterwards  consented 
write  a  confession  of  his  faith,  it  was  found 
it  they  agreed  on  all  other  points.  The 
et  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1530,  and  as 
ther  was  unable  to  attend  it,  a  copy  of  the 
nfession  of  Augsburg  was  sent  to  him  by 
,-lancthon,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  that  he 
ght  make  any  changes  which  he  thought 
pessary.  He  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that 
could  not  express  himself  so  gently  as 
ilancthon  had  done.  In  1525  Luther' had 
.rried  Catherine  Von  Bora,  and  they  had 
e  children.  His  favourite  daughter  died 

,  1542,  and  brought  sadness  to  the  closing 
are  of  his  life ;  he  lost  heart,  too,  in  the 
jse  for  which  he  had  laboured,  from  which 
had  expected  much,  and  in  which  he 
s  deeply  disappointed.  A  contest  broke 
t  between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  and 


Eisleben,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to  make 
peace  between  them ;  but  he  was  taken  ill 
soon  alter  obeying  the  call,  and  died  on 
Feb.  18th,  1546. 

Lutheran  Church,  THE,  received  its 
foundation  in  the  Confession  written  by 
Martin  Luther  in  1530,  and  the  whole 
system  at  the  present  day  is  governed  by  his 
teaching  as  set  forth  in  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  is  to  this  effect: — "I  believe 
with  my  whole  heart  the  chief  article— in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  undivided 
Persons  in  one  true  "God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  i-arth  and  all  things — which  faith  has  up 
to  this  time  been  held  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  the  world.  I  believe,  as  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  middle  Person  of 
the  Godhead,  namely,  the  Son,  lias  become 
Man,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  clearly  described  by  St. 
Luke  and  foretold  by  the  Prophets;  and  not 
that  either  Father  or  Holy  Ghost  have  be 
come  man,  as  set  forth  by  some  heretics.  Also 
that  God  the  Son  took  upon  Himself,  not  the 
body  without  the  soul,  but  the  soul  also — that 
is,  a  fully  perfect  humanity,  the  promised 
Seed  or  Child  of  Abraham  and  David — that 
lie  wa>  bom  the  Son  of  Mary,  in  form  and 
Other  ways  very  man,  as  I  and  all  others  arc  ; 
that  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  was  born  without  sin  ;  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  mother  not  only  of  the  Man 
Christ,  as  taii-ht  by  the  Nestorians,  but  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  St.  Luke  says,  '  The  holy 
thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee 'shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,'  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  natural  Son  of  God  and  Mary,  very  God 
and  v.-ry  Man. 

"  Also  I  believe  that  this  same  Son  of  God 
and  Mary  has  suffered  for  us  poor  sinners, 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  in  order  that 
He  might,  through  His  precious  blood,  save 
us  from  our  sins,  death,  and  the  everlasting 
anger  of  God  ;  that  on  the  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Lord  of  all  Lords,  King  of 
Kings,  and  of  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  of  death  and  life,  of 
sin  and  righteousness. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  Him  and 
the  Son  is  one  living  God ;  Who  endows  us 
with  faith  and  other  spiritual  gifts,  saves  us 
from  death  and  sin,  and  makes  our  conscience 
free.  Then  I  know  that  as  there  is  only 
one  Gospel  and  one  Christ,  so  there  is  only 
one  Baptism,  which,  with  the  Gospel,  is  a 
'Divine  institution.  Also  I  maintain  and 
confess  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  that 
there  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
received  by  mouths  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
although  the  priest  who  celebrates  or  those 
who  receive  it  may  be  unworthy,  or  may 
otherwise  misuse  it,  for  it  does  not  rest  on  the 
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belief  or  unbelief  of  man,  but  on  the  word 
and  ordinance  of  God.  I  make  exception  to 
those  who  alter  the  words  of  consecration,  afl 
some  enemies  of  the  Sacrament  do  at  the 
present  day;  they  receive  merely  bread  and 
wine,  for  they  have  not  the"  word  and 
established  ordinance  of  God,  but  the 


,  e 

altei'ed  and  adapted  according  to  their  own 
ignorance.     I   believe  that  there  is  one  holy 
Catholic  Church  on  earth,  composed  of  the 
Christians    in    all   the    world,    the    bride    of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  body  of  which  He  is  the 
only  Head.     Where  this  Christianity  is  there- 
is  forgiveness  of  sins  —  i.e.,  a  reign  of  in,  n  y 
and  the  exercise  of  lawful  indulgence.     And 
outside  such  Christianity  there  ran   be  no  sal 
vation  nor  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  everlasting 
death  and  condemnation,  and  although  tin  re 
may  be  much  appearance  of   righteoti- 
and  even  good  work  done,  this  will  be  of  no 
avail.      Lastly,  I  believe  in  the  resumption 
of  the   dead  at   the   last  day,   both   of   the 
righteous    and    wicked,    when    all    will    be 
judged    according    to    their    d.  ->erving-the 
righteous  to  live,   with  Christ    fur  ever,  and 
the  wicked  to  have  their  habitation  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.     I  do  not   arrive  with 
those  who  teach  that  the  devil  and  his  com 
pany  shall  at  last  come  to  salvation."    Luther 
then  denies  several  doctrines  taught   by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  masses  for  the  dead,  Purgatory, 
the   invocation    of    saints,    extreme   unction, 
etc.     The  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the 
whole  Church  rests  is  that  of  ju>titi.  at  ion  by 
faith,  proved  by  a  righteous  and  upright  life. 
In  the  course  of  its  existence  the  Lutheran 
Church    has    had   formidable    opponents    to 
struggle   against.     It  was   inevitable,   under 
the  circumstances,  that  there  should  be  diver 
gence  of   opinion  and  consequent   divisions. 
The   abolition   of    obedience   to    the    central 
power  of  the  Papacy  caused  Luther  to  rely 
on  the  power  of  princes  to  preserve  order. 
Melancthon  had  foreseen  that  there  was  here 
the  danger  of  a  tyranny  as  great  as  ever  the 
Papacy  had  been.     And  this  danger  was  even 
increased  by  reason  of  the  number  of  petty 
princes.     When  peasants  dared  not  even  leave 
their  village  for  a  night  without  permission, 
nor  fire  a  gun  to  scare  the  wolves  that  prowled 
by  their  doors,  and  when   the   authority  to 
which  they  were   thus  tied  and  bound  was 
liable  to  change  its  creed,  and  to  expect  sub 
jects  to  change  with  it,  great  evils  were  to 
be    anticipated.       The    Rhenish    Palatinate 
underwent  ten  changes  of  creed  in  one  cen 
tury,    and    the    bewildered   peasantry   could 
hardly  be   expected  to  retain  much  faith  in 
any.     It   was    impossible   to   have   a   united  ' 
Protestant   Church   in  a    land   broken    into 
innumerable  States.     And  the  opposite  views 
taken  by  Luther  and  Zwingli  with  respect 
to   the  Sacrament  at   once  made   a  hopeless 
division.      When  Luther  died  three-fourths 
of   Germany  was  Protestant,  and  his   creed 


had  been  adopted  in  Scandinavia  and  Denman 
But  the  cause  we  have  named  prepared  t! 
way  for  a  battle  of  do-mas  in  (iermaiiy  almo 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  i-eligiu 
controversy;    and  the  result,  as  mightjl 
been  foretold  without  hesitation,  was  a  terril 
falling  off  in  morals.     Antinomianism  red 
triumphant     "Humanity,"  said  Lut  her  hii 
self,  "is  like  a  drunken  peasant     -he.  in.  soon 
gets  up  one  side  of  his  horse  than  he  falls  ov 
on  the  other."     The  Thirty  Years'  Wa  r  brol 
out  in  1618,  and  Lutherans  preferred  joinir 
Catholics  to  helping  Calvinists.     When  it  wi 
ended,  lessons   for  good  had  no  doubt  be. 
learned.       There    were    those   to    whom  tl 
Gospel  had  been  more  than  an  intelle-tu 
exercise— even  life  itself— and  they  hadke^ 
alive  that  Faith  which  otherwise  would  ha; 
j><Ti-hed  in  controversy  and  verbal  ni.etir 
When  it  was   over,   bitter  strifes  about  tl 
Sacraments  had  ceased,  and  a  dull  orthodox 
had  succeeded;  vapid  morality  and  pedant! 
dissertations.      Spiritual    life    seemed    deal 
The  names  of  Calixtus  and  Gerhard t   stai 
out  in  that  darkened  time  as  men  who  labour* 
and  prayedto  unite  allChristiansin  spirit,  if  n« 
in  doctrine.     [S\  \<  ui  i  -i.-rs.]    Another  pow 
of  revival  was  that  of  the  PIETISTS,  the  for 
most  among  whom  was  JACOB  SSr-i -N.MI  jq.v. 
The  Pietist  movement  began  in  Germany 
1674,  and,  like  Methodism  in  England,  stro 
to  bring   life  out  of  death.     Purity  o/  lii 
charity,   alms-deeds— these   things  were  d 
clared  to  be  better  than  knowl.  d^,  .     Soci 
prejudices  broke  down  before  it;  the  Bibb 
which  had  become  so  neglected  that  it  w 
ivenrded    that    in    the    greatest   book-fair 
Germany  not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  foun 
became  the  peasant's  friend  again,  and  missio)  • 
to  the  li.-.-ithen  were  organised.     But,  as  usu; 
there  came  extravagances — strict  registers 
frames  of  mind  and  change  of  emotions,  inte 
pretations  of  dreams,  sortcs  of  the  Bible  [Lorf  - 
and  manifestations   of   hysteria:    those  wl 
played  at  cards  or  danced  were  excommui] 
eated.     Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction  .  •. 
the  form  of  Rationalism.     It  was  not  hatr< 
of   the  Christian  religion,  but   of   irration 
emotionalism,  which  gave  birth  to   it.     Tl 
li i  >t  1  Nationalists  aimed  at  showing  that  reasc 
confirmed  Scripture.    [LEIBXITZ,  WOLF.]    B> 
the  progress  of  the  movement  led  to  a  i'earf 
development  of  unbelief,  and  Germany  stiffen 
as  much  as  any  nation  from  the  negations  < 
the  Steculum  infidele,  as  Coleridge  called  tl 
eighteenth  century.     But  a  better  time  wj  . 
at  hand.       The    patriotism    evoked    by    tl  r< 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  his  warfare  again 
the  liberties  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  had 
deep  influence   upon    the    religious    life    • 
Germany.     The  theology  of  men  like  Benge 
Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  furnished  a  nob 
proof    of  the   good   which   lay   beneath  tl 
rationalistic  search  after  Truth,  when  join( 
to  reverence  and  to  the  fear  of  God.     Germa 
Biblical  criticism  took  the  lead  from  that  tin 
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i  European  divinity.  It  was  this  revival  of 
^ligious  life  which  moved  Friedrich  Wil- 
olm  III.  of  Prussia  to  attempt  the  Union 
f  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
SI 7.  His  well-meaning  opinion  was  that  it 
>uld  be  done  by  making  brotherly  love  the 
intre-point  and  common  ground  of  faith  ; 
it  most  of  the  clergy  argued  that  Luther's 
fficulty  still  held  good ;  that  with  two  such 
:terly  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  Holy 
ommunion  no  permanent  union  was  possible, 
he  result  was  that  in  1830  Prussia  and 
•hle.-ien,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the 
lion,  but  the  rest  of  North  Germany  pre- 
rred  keeping  their  Church  and  service  as  it 
id  been  handed  down  to  them  by  Luther, 
may  be  remarked  here  that  the  clergy  of 
is  district  particularly  look  upon  Luther  as 
sort  of  demigod,  and  are  inclined  to  keep 

0  severely  every  letter  of  the  laws  he  made 
r  the   regulation  and  government   of   tin: 
mrch.      The  system  of  government  i>  i'..r 
«   most   part   very   simple.     The   whole    is 
perintended    by    the    Cultus    Mini>t«-r    in 
;rlin,  but  each  State  manages  its  own  a  flairs 
-  a   clerical   council,  presided  over   by   its 
ince  or  grand  duke,  or  whatever  rank   he 
iv  hold,  and  they  are  generally  appealed  to 

the   fii>t  instance  when  a  dispute  or  any 
'ficult   question   arises.      The   he-id    «1,  i-y 

3  called   superintendent^,  and   ivpre-,  nt  to 
'itherans    what     bishops    do     to     Kpi 
porches,  inasmuch  as  they,  and  they  only, 

ve    the   power  of  ordaining    the    rl.r^. 

.e  power  of  confirmation,  however,  is  not 

ifined  to   this  order,  but    can  be  performed 
any   parish   pastor.      The   law  of    patron- 

3    is    not    at    all   complicated.      When    a 
ing  is    vacant,    the    clerical   council    nien- 

aed  before  choose  three   pastors,  each   of 

om  has  to  preach  before  the  congregation, 

1  with     them    the    final    decision     : 

ith  regard  to  the  service,  the  arrangement 
"ies  in  minor  particulars  in  the  different 
:tes  and  provinces.  The  sermon  is  con- 
ered  tho  centre-point  of  all.  and  tin-  result 
ins  to  lie  that  in  a  town  where  the: 
eral  churches  and  preachers  many  of  the  con- 
•iration.  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to 
irch  unless  a  popular  preacher,  or  oneaocord- 
'to  their  taste,  is  to  occupy  the  pulpit;  while 
'he  country,  where  there  is  no  <  -hancr  of  get- 
'-!  another  service,  and  the  pastor  cannot  s  iy 
•tiling  wortli  listoriincr  to,  it  must  follow 
t  church  feelin^  ;ind  life  become  dead. 
of  the  service  is  composed  chiefly  of 
nns — some  of  which  arc  very  beautiful — 
reading  of  the  Epistle  and  (';.»>p<-l,  which 
respond  exactly  to  our  own,  and  one  or 
)  prayers.  The  con-re-ation  are,  th.  re- 
',  ^uostly  dependent  on  hymns  and  the 
'  'hin<r  of  the  p'l-tor.  who  is  bound  to  preaeh 
ler  on  the  Epistle  or  (lospel  j1,,,-  tlie  day. 
3  consequence  is  that  the  uneducated  g'.-t 
know  tho<e  few  extracts  from  their  Bibles 
i  nothing  else,  as  they  never  by  any  chance 
i:  ..-21* 


hear  any  other  parts  read.  Luther's  idea  was 
to  retain  as  many  of  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
he  could  consistently  with  his  conscience,  and 
since  his  time  many  things  have  been'  dis 
carded  by  his  followers  as  Romish  which  he 
did  not  consider  so— notably  the  practice 
of  kneeling  in  prayer.  In  every  church 
there  is  one  crucifix,  if  not  more ;  the  pastor 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  pronouncing 
the  blessing  at  the  end  of  the  service,  and 
candles  are  always  lighted  for  the  Cele 
bration,  in  some  places  all  through  the 
ordinary  morning  service.  The  hymns  are 
sung  to  beautiful  chorales,  some  "of  them 
old,  and,  if  well  sung  and  well  ac 
companied,  the  effect  is  very  fine  and  impres 
sive. 

Lych-gate  or  "CORPSE-GATE"  [A.-S.  lie 
or  /in;  "a  body"]. — Achurchyard  gatecovered 
with  a  roof,  where  the  bearers  sometimes 
iau>id  and  rested  when  bringing  a  corpse 
for  interment.  Lych-gates  are  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  England,  but  are  very  rare 
land. 

Lychnoscope. — A  narrow  window  near 

the  ground,  freqiu  ntly  found  at  the  west  end 
•  f  the  chancel,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts 
of  th<-  church.  It  \\a>  so  named  because  it 
wa-  Mippo>,  d  to  be  used  to  watch  the  pasch 
light  in.in  without  the  church,  but  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  lychnoscopes  were 


Lyons,  M  4K1  YKS  OF. — Early  in  the  second 

century  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  venerable  Poly  carp,  sent  mis 
sionaries  into  Celtic  Gaul.  Pothinus  and 
1 1-  incus  were  of  this  band,  and  they  made 
Lyons  the  See  of  the  province.  Pothinus 
became  Bishop,  while  Irenaeus,  being  younger, 
was  the  most  honoured  Presbyter,  of  Lyons. 
Sanctus,  a  deacon  under  them,  made  his  home 
at  Vienne,  near  by.  Through  the  labours  of 
the>e  devout  men  the  number  of  Christians 
ine leased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the 
hostile  attentions  of  the  heathen ;  then  arose 
the  fifth  persecution  of  the  Church.  The  ac 
count  of  the  Lyonnese  martyrs  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Irena-us,  as  he  survived 
this  fierce  persecution.  The  half-barbarous, 
semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  Gaul  first  desired 
the  Christians  merely  as  contributors  to  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  bloodthirsty 
mob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  nor  even  with  the  gladiatorial  con- 
te^s.  but  were  ever  clamouring  for  more  ex- 
cifi  nient.  The  Christians  were  seized,  brought 
to  trial,  mocked,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
every  indignity  before  being  permitted  to 
die.  hi  tlit  words  of  the  narrator,  "The 
devil  himself  went  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  in  the  shape  of  a  savage  beast,  and 
stirred  popular  excitement  into  ungovernable 
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fury,  so  that  the  Christians  were  hooted 
at  and  pelted  whenever  seen."  The  suffer 
ings  of  the  martyrs  are  beyond  descrip 
tion.  They  were  torn,  mangled,  bound  to 
red-hot  iron  chairs,  tossed  in  nets  by  wild 
bulls,  burned,  bruised  and  distorted  until 
their  bodies  were  past  recognition.  Blandina, 
a  female  slave,  received  strength  to  endure 
more  of  these  brutal  atrocities  than  any 
other  martyr.  [BLANDINA.]  The  deacon  of 
Vionne,  Sanctus,  also  suffered  excruciating 
torture,  yet  only  one  expression  escaped  his 
lips,  "  Christianus  sum."  Then  the  aged 
Bishop  Pothinus,  who  had  passed  more  than 
ninety  years  in  God's  service,  was  brought  to 
the  tribunal,  tortured,  insulted,  and  cast  into 
prison,  where  the  lamp  of  life,  being  nearly 
spent,  was  soon  extinguished. 

Lyte,  HENRY  FRANCIS,  English  hymn 
writer,  was  bora  at  Kelso  in  1793,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  several 
prize  poems.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Wrexford,  and  about  four  years  after  re 
moved  to  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  where 
some  of  his  hymns  were  written.  His  health 
was  always  weak,  but  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  parish  duties  and  to  his  books.  In  1828 
he  went  to  the  living  of  Lower  Brixham,  in 
Devonshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
1847.  His  hymns  are  chiefly  takon  from  his 
books,  Poems  Chiefly  Religion*  [1833],  and  The 
Spirit  of  the  Psalms  [1834].  The  best  known 
are  "Far  from  my  heavenly  home," 
"  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above  "  ;  "  Praise, 
my  soul,  the  King  of  Heaven";  and,  the 
favourite  of  all,  "  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls 
the  eventide":  this  was  written  on  the 
day  when  he  gave  his  last  address  to 
his  parishioners  before  going  to  Nice  to 
die. 

Lyttleton,  GEORGE,  LORD,  was  born  at 
his  father's  seat  of  Hagley,  in  Worcester 
shire,  Jan.  17th,  1709.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  entered 
Parliament  in  1730,  became  a  Lord  Commis 
sioner  of  the  Treasury  in  1744,  and  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1755.  He  went 
out  of  office  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry 
in  1759,  and  his  father  being  dead,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyttleton  of  Frank- 
ley.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1773, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature. 

Lord  Lyttleton' s  chief  work  is  Observations 
on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul. 
It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  "  the 
conversion  and  apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone 
is  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity."  He  also  wrote 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  History  of  Henry  77., 
and  an  Account  of  a  journey  in  Wales.  His 
poetry,  though  it  has  gained  for  him  a  place 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  is  not  above 
mediocrity. 


Mabillon,   JEAN   [b.   1632,  d.  at    Paris 
1707]. — He  was  educated  at  the  College  04 
Rheims,  and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  <  >f  th 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  Abbey  of  St 
llemigius,  in  1654.     His  life  was  a  continues 
course  of  study,  the  first  result  of  which  wa 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  pub 
lished  in  1666.      Two  years  later  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordini 
-ilirti,  with  a  learned  preface  concern 
ing  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  ordeig 
extending  over  the  tirst  live  centuries  after  • 
institution.     Mabillon  was  employed  by  I  ..m 
XIV.  in  1685  to  travel  in  Italy,  in  order  t 
make  a  collection  of  valuable  books  and  mam 
scripts  for  the  royal  library,  and  on  his  i.  tin- 
he  published   an    account  of   his  travels  i, 
his   Must  i< HI    Jfti'ii'xiti.      lie   had   previous!-* 
written  a    Latin   dissertation    defending   th 
use  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  Hoi 
munion,  and  various  other  works,  includioi 
-    et  fcrits  snr  les   Etude*  Monastique* 
in     which    he    maintains,    contrary    to    tl 
opinion  of  the  Abbe  de  Kance,  that  scientif"! 
study  is  compatible  with  piety  in  the  monast 
life.     Two  other  journeys  wliicli  h>-  undertoc 
with  the  same  object  as  the  first  are  d 
in  the  Jter  Gertnanicum  and  Itcr  Bum 
Maliillon    wrote    many    other    cont: 
works,  and  was  regarded  by  the  scholars 
his  day  as  an  authority  on  contested  poin 
of   doctrine,   which   w-n-    often    71  : 
him.     He  was  made  shortly  before  his  dea 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Macarians. — A  sect  of  the  Monothelita 
so  called  from  their  leader,  Macarius.  I'.ish- 
of  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the  Second  ( 'mm- 
of  Constantinople  [A.D.  680].  He  defend 
his  views  at  that  Council,  and  the  Monott 
lites  of  Antioch  adopted  his  name. 

Macarius,  Bishop  of  J-  ru-.ilem.  in  31 
Theodoret  and  others  praise   him   highly  fl 
his  piety  and   for  the   gn-at    /•  al    which 
showed  both  in  the  defence  of  the  Church  a* 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.     Arius,  infill 
letter  to  Euscbius   of   Xicomedia,    mentki 
Macarius  of    Jerusalem   as   one   of   his   c 
ponents.     During  his  episcopate  St.  Helei 
as   it   is    said,  discovered   the   cross  [Cso 
INVINTION  OF],  and  in  326  Constantino  CO) .. 
missioned  him  to  erect  a  basilica  on  the  s  • 
of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Macarius  of  Alexandria,  a  fame 

hermit,  was  a  priest  in  the  fifth  century.  H( 
said  to  have  had  about  5,000  monks  under) 
tuition  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  The  holin 
of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  by  the  Aria 
made  him  famous.  He  is  said  to  be  i 
author  of  the  Rules  of  the  Monks,  in  thij 
chanters. 
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Macbride,  JOHN  DAVID,  D.C.L.  [It. 17 
1868],  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford 
d  Professor  of  Arabic.  Author  of  a  Diates- 
fon,  which  was  a  standard  work  in  the  Uni- 
rsity  for  many  years,  and  of  other  works 
Biblical  exposition. 

Macedonius,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
icedonian  sect  of  heretics,  was  raised  to  the 
;hopric  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  342,  by  the 
ians,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  whom  the 
hanasian  party  had  canonically  elected.  A 
3at  disturbance  was  caused  in  the  city  by 
j  quarrels  of  the  rival  bishops,  and  a  party 
soldiers  was  sent  by  Constantius  to  restore 
ler ;  but  the  excited  mob  set  fire  to  the  house 
Hermogenes,  the  commander,  dragged  him 
th,  and  killed  him.  The  rivalry  lasted  for 
trs,  during  which  time  Paul  and 
.cedonius  were  in  alternate  possession  of 
'.  see  ;  but  in  A.D.  351  it  was  terminated  by 

murder  of  Paul  in  Armenia.     Freed  from 

rival,  Macedonius  began  to  act  with  great 
lence  to  all  who  opposed  him,  fining, 
lishing,  branding,  and  even  putting  to 
th.  The  Emperor's  displeasure,  aroused  by 
se  proceedings,  was  iii'-rcased  by  hi 
ving,  without  permission,  the  body  of 
istantine  the  Great  from  the  church  where 
had  been  buried  to  a  newer  one.  The 
loval  led  to  serious  riots  in  the  city,  and 
cedonius  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  on 
rges  of  misconduct.  He  then  joined  the 
li-Arians,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  n.  w 
.  which  sprang  out  of  these,  though  hi 
re  in  its  foundation  is  nnc.  i  tain.  He 
1  soon  after.  The  Macedonians  allowed 

Divinity  of  the  Son,  but  denied  that  of 

H»ly    Ghost.     They   were   not    agreed 

ong  themselves  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 

>  a   creature   or  an   iujlm-uce.     The  spread 

lonianism  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 

ncil  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  at  which 

lieroy  was  condemned,  and  the  Nicene 
ed  brought  to  its  present  form  by  the 
ition  of  the  clauses  following  tc  I  believe 
he  Holy  Ghost"  (except  the  "Filioque" 
se). 

tlachutns,  ST.,  or  ST.  MALO,  was  pro- 
yborn  in  Wales  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
•  11"  pr<  iched  at  first  in  Cornwall  (then 
d  West  Walex'i  to  the  Britons  who  had 
t  driven  thither  by  the  Saxons;  he  then 
>ed  over  to  Brittany,  and  preached  to  his 
hren  who  were  pagans,  and  became  the  first 
op  of  Alette,  about  541.  He  laboured  long 
J  ng  them,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in  vain;  so 
t  them  and  went  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  an 
ent  island,  spending  his  time  in  prayer 
iem.  They  besought  him.  after  a  while, 
:urn.  but  h.-  refused,  saying  he  could  do 
Jior  them  by  prayer  than  by  his  presence. 
I  lied  about  565,  on  Nov.  l'f,th.  which  is 
as  his  festival.  The  See  of  Alette  was 
ved  to  St.  Malo,  which  was  so  named  in 


Mackenzie,  C'RAKLESFKEDEKIUK^.  1825, 
d.  1862],  accompanied  Bishop  Colenso  to 
Natal  in  1855,  and  in  1861  was  consecrated 
as  a  missionary  bishop.  under  the  Universities 
Mission.  [LIVINGSTONE.]  But  he  died  next 
year  of  fever,  and  the  mission  came  to  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  his  great  zeal  and  piety 
will  always  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
honour  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter 
prise. 

Macknight,  JAMES,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Scotch  divine,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in  Argylf  - 
shire,  in  1721.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni 
versity,  and  finished  his  education  at  Leyden. 
In  1753  he  became  pastor  of  May  bole,  in  Ayr 
shire.  Here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Jedburgh,  and  in  1771 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

Dr.  Macknight  was  a  superior  scholar,  an 
energetic  minister,  and  a  good  writer,  but  not 
a  vi-ry  attractive  j.ieacher.  His  principal 
works  were  A  li  annul  y  uf  the  Gospels,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions  ;  The  Truth 
of  the  (;<,sjirl  7/,.s/,,;7/,  and  A  Aew  Translation 

of  the  Apostolie  /.//<WA  ,v. 


Macleod,  N«»i:MAN,D.D.,a  famousScotch 
pnacher  and  writer,  was  born  at  Camp- 
belton,  Argyllshire,  June  3rd,  1812,  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  minister,  and  descended  from 
an  ancient  Highland  family,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  Norman's  birth,  his  grandfather,  the 
minister  of  Morven,  was  the  chief  r«-pn>«n- 
tative.  In  ISi'.'Jhis  fat  her  was  translated  to 
the  church  of  St.  Columl.a.  (Jlasgow,  and 
Norman  entered  (ilasgow  College  in  1825, 

•  'ling  two  y(.;,rs  later  to  the'  University. 
At  neither  period  did  he  make  much  mark  in 
scholarship,  and   he  spoke  in   after-life   with 
self-reproach   of  his  want  of  industry  during 
his  college  days:  but  he   spent  much  time  in 
v  ari«  'i     re-iiling;.    and   studied    especially   the 

•  of  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  fend  Words- 
worth.      In  1831  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  study  theology  under 
Chalmers,   and   afterwards  spent  three  j-ears 
in   the    family  of    .Mr.    Preston,    of   Moreby, 
Yorkshire,   as    tutor  to  his    son,  travelling 
with    them    on    the    Continent,    and    staying 
for  some  time  at    Weimar.     At    the  close  of 
this    period    he     reeem  d    his    licence  as    a 
minister,  and  took  charge  of  Loudon,  in  Avr- 
shire,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  giving 
himself   up  heartily  to  the  care  of  the  agri- 
•iiltutal  population.     In  1852  he  was  removed 

to  I  >alkeith.  in  the  centre  of  a  colliery  district, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  povertv  and 
mi«-ry.  His  powers  of  organisation  in  parish 
ministry,  his  eloquence  in  preaching,  and  his 
>ower  of  sympathv  with  the  feelings  of  all  his 
i.ni-liioners,  and  especially  the  poor,  were 
wrought  prominently  forward  uponhis  appoint- 
ii'-nt  to  the  j.arish  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow, 
n  1851.  This  charge  involved  the  care  of 
•iirhty-seven  thousand  people,  and  Dr.  Macleod 
worked  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy.  He 
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started  services  exclusively  for  working  people, 

in  order  to  attract  those  whose  poverty  made 
them  ashamed  to  come  to  church  with  those 
richer  than  themselves;  and  any  time  he 
could  spare  from  parochial  work  was  devoted 
to  the  editing  of  Good  Words.  Macleod 
also  took  part  in  many  works  in  the  cause 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was  one  of  a 
deputation  which  visited  the  Scottish  churches 
in  Canada  in  1845,  and  he  went  to  India  in 
1868  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  to  the  Com 
mittee  of  Foreign  Missions.  A  compliment 
ary  dinner  given  to  him  at  Willis's  Kooms 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  eminent  persons  of  all  schools  of 
thought  who  attended  it.  He  was  much 
admired  and  esteemed  by  the  Queen,  and  was 
her  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  for  Scotland.  l>esid"> 
which  he  held  the  appointments  of  Dean  of 
the  Thistle  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Koyal. 
In  1869  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  be 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  eminently  tilted.  He  died  at 
Glasgow,  June  3rd,  1S7J.  His  literary  work 
comprises  some  beautiful  short  stories,  and  an 
account  of  his  family  and  early  boyhood, 
entitled  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish. 
His  published  Sermons  shew  a  very  deep 
spirituality. 

Macrina,  ST.,  was  one  of  a  family  which 
has  produced  many  saints,  and  Peter  of 
Sebaste,  Basil  the  Great,  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  were  her  younger  brothers.  She  was 
born  about  327,  at  Neocaesarea,  in  Pontus. 
She  was  named  Macrina  after  her  maternal 
grandmother  (who  brought  up  St.  Basil,  and 
is  commemorated  on  Jan.  14th),  and  received 
the  second  name  of  Thecla  after  the  virgin 
martyr.  She  was  carefully  educated  by  her 
mother  Einmelia,  and  was  taught  to  study 
diligently  the  sacred  writings,  especially  the 
books  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms,  for  which 
she  retained  a  preference  all  her  life.  As  she 
grew  older  her  great  beauty  and  large  fortune 
brought  her  many  suitors,  out  of  whom  her 
father  chose  one,  a  young  advocate,  to  whom 
she  was  affianced.  He  immediately  began  to 
study  earnestly,  in  order  to  make  himself 
more  worthy  of  her,  and  had  already  estab 
lished  a  reputation  for  himself  when  he  died. 
Macrina  took  the  resolution  of  remain  in. ir  a 
virgin,  declaring  that  her  betrothed  hus 
band  was  still  living,  and  that  there  was 
only  a  short  journey  between  them,  which 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  From  that 
time  she  continued  to  live  with  her  mother, 
whom  she  aided  in  the  administration  of 
the  estates  and  with  counsel,  and  when 
Emmelia  had  provided  for  all  her  children, 
the  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  one  of 
their  estates  near  Ibora,  in  Pontus,  where  they 
built  two  monasteries,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  Macrina  governed  the  latter,  and 
•^t.  Basil  was  the  first  Superior  of  the  former. 


His  brother  Peter  who  succeeded  him  in  thai 
charge,  owed  his  whole  education  to  Macrina 
who  fulfilled  her  task  with  wisdom,  piety,  aiM 
application. 

Mai  Tina's  monastery  was  at  first  people* 
with  a  small  number  of  her  own  friends  un 
domestics,  who  were  afterwards  joined  b 
several  others,  and  became  a  lar_  I 
nourishing  community.  The  discipline  wa. 
stri.-t  and  regular,  and  the  whole  society  live! 
on  an  exact  equality.  After  Emmelia's  deatt 
Macrina  disposed  of  the  remaining  part  c> 
her  estate  to  the  poor,  and  lived  on  the  lahou 
of  her  hands.  Her  brother  Basil  died  in  th 
beginning  of  379,  and  about  eleven  montt( 
afterwards  she  was  taken  with  her  last  illnew 
,  who  had  been  absent  fro  in  tb 
country  for  some  years,  driven  away  by  tH 
violence  of  the  heretics,  came  to  visit  her,  nc 
knowing  of  her  illness.  A  very  touchin 
account  is  given  of  the  interview.  (Ji  -or 
wa>  in  great  disires>  from  the  loss  of  hi 
In-other,  hut  .Macrina  spoke  so  earnestly  on • 
state  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  of  the  world  1 
come,  that  the  Bishop  on  his  return  to  N\^ 
recorded  it  in  a  treatise  On  the  Soul  and  t* 
Insurrection.  Macrina  died,  it  is  said,  i 
December,  but  is  commemorated  on  July  19t 

Madonna. — Italian    for     My    Lady. 

_-i\vn    in    the    Koinan    Church   to    tl 
Virgin  Mary. 

Magdalens. — An  Order  of  nuns  in  tl 
Roman  Church  established  hy  Pope  Leo  1\ 
They  consist  chiefly  of  women  who  have  bet 
rescued  from  an  evil  life. 

Magee,    WII.I.IAM,  D.D.,  Archbishop  • 
Dublin,   born  in   County   Fermanagh,    176 
died  in  Dublin,    1831.     He   was  ordained 
17'.M),  became   Dran  of  Cork  in  1814,  Bishc* 
of  Kaphoe  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Duhlin 
1822.     His  noted  work,  called  Discourses  a) 
Jtixxcrtutinns    on    the    Scriptural   Doctrines 
Atonement    a>id    Sncnftci\    puts   forward  tH 
theory  of  substitution    which   was   for  sot 
time  a  standard  doctrine  among   what    we 
called  "orthodox  Christians,"  so  much  soth* 
a  few  years  since  few  divines  of  the  Chart 
would  have  thought  of  questioning  it.     B 
this  acquiescence  must  at  present  be  : 
as  somewhat  modified.     [WORK  OK  CHKIST. 

Magi. — The  priestly  caste  of  the  mou 
tain    regions    of    Armenia,   who    gave    th< 
name     to    a    branch    of    the    PAUSEES    [q.V»- 
According  to  the  ancients,  the  Magi  were 
three  classes  :  the  first  devoted  themselves 
the  study  of  nature,  the  second  professed 
cure  diseases  by  means  of  charms  and  inca 
tations,  and  the  third  were  the  invokere 
spirits.     The  wise  men  who  came  from  t 
F.ast  to  worship  Christ  at  His  Nativity  we 
Magi,    and    are    said    by   tradition   to    ha 
been  descendants  of  Abraham. 

Magic. — A  science  dependent  on  influen 
over  powers   usually  beyond  man's   contr« 
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'as  believed  in  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
scribed  to  evil  spirits.  Magic  was  much 
ractised  by  the  Jews  ;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
irly  Christian  Church  all  who  were  con- 
erted  were  obliged  to  burn  their  magical 
ooks.  Many  canons  were  issued  against  it, 
ad  the  Council  of  Ancyra  prescribed  five 
ears'  penance  for  any  one  who  received  a 
lagician  into  his  house.  There  were  two 
inds  of  magic,  natural  and  diabolical,  other- 
•ise  known  as  the  "white"  and  "black"' 
rts.  They  were  both  practised  during  the 
liddle  Ages;  in  the  Inquisition  many  were 
>.ut  to  death  on  suspicion  of  practising  the 
ttter.  Both  were  put  down  by  statute  in  the 
7th  century,  and  the  practice  renders  a 
erson  who  takes  money  for  it  liable  to 
umshment  as  an  impostor.  But  the  impos- 
ire  perpetually  takes  new  forms,  and  is 
lerei'ore  difficult  of  suppression. 

Magister  Discipline. — A  presbyter, 
large -d  with  the  education  and  training  of 
aildren  dedicated  by  their  parents  at  a 
ender  age  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Magister  (Ecumenicus  was  the  name 
f  the  director  of  a  famous  college  which  '  "ii- 
;antine  the  (in -at  founded  at  Constantinople, 
'hat  name  was  given  to  him  either  because  he 
new  all  that  a  learned  man  ought  to  know, 
r  because  his  office  was  to  direct  all  that 
moerned  the  administration  of  the  college, 
[e  had  under  him  twelve  doctors,  who  taught 
outh  all  Divine  and  humane  sciences  gratis, 
'he  Emperors  had  a  great  respect  for  this 
'lagister  (Ecumenicus  and  the  other  pro- 
?ssors,  and  consulted  them  on  all  weighty 
tatters.  The  college  was  nobly  furnished 
•ith  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  glorious 
rnaments  for  the  church,  and,  above  all, 

was  enriched  with  a  library  not  to  be 
quailed,  consisting  of  600,000  very  curious 
olumes.  Among  the  curiosities  were  the 
liad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  written  in 
olden  characters.  Leo  Isauricus  being 
igry  with  the  o^cumenic  master  ami  th< 
octors  of  the  college,  who  defended  the 
•orship  of  images,  caused  them  to  be 
iut  up  in  the  palace,  and  commanded  that 

should  be  set  on  fire  in  the  night.  They 
ere  all  burned,  together  with  the  whole  pile 
f  buildings  and  the  library. 

Magnificat.— The  song  of  the  Blessed 
irgin  Mary,  so  called  from  the  opening 
ords  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Magnificat  anima  mea 
'ominum."  Its  use  in  the  public  services  of 
ie  Church  is  of  long  standing;  it  is  prescribed 
i  the  rules  of  Caesarius,  about  506  A.D. 

Magnoald,  ST.,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
tiled  Magnus,  was  a  follower  of  ST.  GALL 
1-v.].  He  founded  a  monastery  in  Suabia, 
'>  a  place  called  Fiissen. 

Mahan,  MILO,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
.  1819,  d.  1870].  He  took  orders  in  the 


Episcopal  ministry  in  1845,  and  was  at  first 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  then 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  published  some  works  on  early 
Church  history.  A  memoir  of  him  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins. 

Mahomet,  Mahometanism. — 
Neither  Greek  nor  Roman  Paganism  obtained 
more  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  desert  tribes 
than  the  military  power  of  those  nations  ac 
quired  over  their  bodies,  and  it  was  among 
these  that  the  greatest  of  all  opponents  of 
Christianity  arose.  The  Arabians  preserved 
a  tolerably  accurate  tradition  of  their  exist 
ence  as  a  free  nation  from  the  dayf  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael ;  and  their  religion 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  period 
a>  remote,  for  it  was  a  compound  of  the 
ancient  Sabsean  religion  and  of  the  patri 
archal  religion,  of  which  we  seem  to  have 
a  new  founder  in  Abraham  himself.  The 
Sabaian  religion  consisted  at  first  in  the  wor 
ship  of  the  "host  of  heaven,"  the  sun,  moon, 
ami  stars,  without  the  use  of  idols  ;  but  after 
wards  images  were  made  to  represent  them, 
and  we  find  Terah  mentioned  as  an  idolator 
[.Joshua  xxiv.  2-14].  Laban  also  used  idols 
while  Jacob  was  in  his  family;  and  idols 
were  in  use  among  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
until  the  time  <.f  Mahomet.  Their  religion,  so 
far  as  it  was  true,  would  necessarily  be  that 
of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  false  it  would  be  of  that  Sabaean 
< 'ha meter  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  A 
mixture  of  this  kind,  in  which  Abrahamic 
traditions  and  a  very  corrupt  form  of  Sa- 
baianism  were  the  principal  elements,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  the  actual  religion  of 
Arabia,  unaffected  in  the  mass  by  Christianity, 
at  the  time  when  Mahomet  arose.  The  new 
religion,  therefore,  sprang  up  in  a  soil  which 
had  already  given  birth  to  an  Eclecticism  in 
which  there  were  probably  more  ancient 
primeval  or  patriarchal  ingredients  than  in 
any  of  the  known  Pagan  systems. 

Mahomet  [A.D.  570-632]  was  born  of  parents 
who  belonged  to  an  Arabian  tribe  which 
claimed  a  descent  from  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber  [Gen.  x.  25-29],  and  not  from  Ishmael. 
This  tribe  went  by  the  name  of  the  Koreish, 
and  they  were  considered  *'  Araba  el  Araba," 
as  St.  Paul  declared  himself  a  "  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,"  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
their  blood.  Some  years  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet's  public  life  there  had  been  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  among  some  members  of  this 
tribe  with  the  religion  then  current,  and  they 
craved  after  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
religion  of  Abraham.  Four  are  especially 
remembered  by  name  —  Waraca,  Othman, 
Obayd  Allah,  and  Zayd — who  were  thus 
seeking  for  some  higher  faith  than  the  super 
stition  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
The  two  first  of  these  shortly  became  Chris 
tians  ;  the  third,  after  he  had  been  for  a  timo 
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seduced  into  being  a  follower  of  Mahomet. 
The  fourth,  Zayd,  became  a  great  reformer  of 
Arabian  religion  at  Mecca,  proclaiming  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  denouncing  idolatry  :  and 
ho  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  better 
parts  of  Mahometanism,  though  he  was  mur 
dered  before  he  could  obtain  an  interview 
with  Mahomet  himself. 

It  was  in  the  year  570  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Mahomet  was  born,  and  about  609  (five 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Prophet  of  God. 

Mahomet  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
ILishcmitos,  who  were  considered  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  tribe,  and  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Me<va 
(ancient  when  Mahomet  was  born)  was 
entrusted.  His  father  dying  while  Ma 
homet  was  young,  the  boy"  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  named  Abu  Thaleb,  who  was. 
like  most  of  the  tribe,  a  merchant  engaged  in 
exchanging  the  fruits,  spices,  and  perfumes 
of  Arabia  for  the  corn  and  other  productions 
of  more  temperate  lands.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mahomet  was  ever  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  became 
very  early  proficient  in  the  kind  of  commerce 
in  which  his  uncle  was  engaged.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  manhood,  he  became  factor,  agent, 
and  commercial  traveller  to  a  rich  widow, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  her  deceased 
husband ;  and  the  cleverness  of  Mahomet  in 
this  occupation  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  rich 
Kadi j  ah  that  she  proposed  to  him  to  become 
her  husband.  They  married,  and  seem  to 
have  retired  from  business  with  an  immense 
fortune,  the  age  of  the  adventurer  being 
now  twenty-five,  and  that  of  his  rich  wife 
forty.  Up  to  this  period  he  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  mere  adventurer  of  a 
very  ordinary  sort  ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  his  rapid  accession  to  position  and  for 
tune  aroused  an  ambition  for  still  greater 
success,  and  that  this,  combined  with  a  cer 
tain  religiousness  of  disposition,  according  to 
the  current  religion  of  Mecca  at  that  time, 
influenced  him  to  undertake  the  imposture  on 
which  his  subsequent  greatness  was  founded. 
As  Mahometanism  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  so  the  character  of  its  founder  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  one  of  unmixed  evil ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  neither 
the  voluptuary  nor  the  impostor  that  he  after 
wards  became.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that, 
like  Zayd,  he  began  by  looking  for  a  higher 
and  more  devotional  system  of  religion  than 
that  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  that  ascet 
icism  and  excess  of  self-contemplation  led 
him  on  to  wild  notions  of  his  own  mission  as 
a  religious  reformer  within  the  limited  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintance  and  city ;  that  the 
idea  of  religious  reformation  became  trans 
muted  by  success  into  that  of  a  universal 
new  religion  ;  and  that  the  necessities  of  his 
advanced  movements  made  Mahomet  far  more 


of  an  impostor  than  he  had  been  in  a  mou 
limited  sphere,  while  his  asceticism  and  rel 
gious  character  broke  down  under  the  intojo 
cation  of  his  enormous  success. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  years  bet  wee 
the  marriage  of  the  young  Mahomet  with  tl; 
mature  Kadijah  and   his  assumption  of  tH 
office  of  prophet.     For  thirteen  years,  in  fac 
we  have  little  or  no  clue  to  his  mode  of  lifj 
and  he  is  thirty- eight  years  of  age  before  \\ 
see  the  beginning  of  that  career  which  sul 
sequently  opened  out  for  him.     From  that  a§ 
until  forty  he  was  known  to  retire  frequent] 
to  a  cave  near  .Mecca  called  the  Cave  of  llir 
where  it  is  said  that  he  practised  great  mort 
fications  as  a  preparation  for  his  office  ;  ai 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  declared  himself 
his  now  aged  wife  and   some  others   of  hi 
family,  as  a  prophet   of  God.       Three  yea 
more  pas-.-d,   and  the  circle  of  his  adheren 
was    widened    by    his    open  proclamation   < 
himself  as  a  prophet  entrusted  with  a  gre:: 
mission  to  all  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  I 
his  forty-fourth  year  [A.D.  613]  Mahomet  d 
dared  publicly  to  the  people  of  M- 
he  had  been  sent  by  God  to  reform  their  rel 
gion,  and  to  put  down  the  idolatry  of  thecit* 
At  first  he  was  met  by  ridicule  and  insult ;  b* 
a  religious  reformer  who  shows  himself  to  1 
in  earnest  will  not  long  want  adherents,  ai 
in  a  few  months  those  of  Mahomet  be<ran 
to    increase  that   the   supporters   of  the  on 
religion  were  alarmed,  and  became  fierce  opp  • 
nents  of  him  and  his  pretensions,  endeavow 
ing  to  put  him  to  death.     In  consequence 
this  opposition  he  sought  refuge  in  a  tov« 
named  Tayef ,  not  very  far  distant  from  Mecc  - 
where   he  continued  to   make  proselytes  1  '< 
]>r>  aching  his   new  religion — for  it  was  nc 
developing  into  this — to  hi^  neighbours,  and1, 
the  caravans  which  travelled  to  Mecca.     II 
afterwards  returned  to  Mecca,  until  compel!' 
by  an  insurrection  which  his  preaching  h; 
aroused  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Yalreb,  or  Medir 
This  flight  began  on  July   16th,  622,  and  th 
day  li'as  been   the  era  from  which  all  Mussi 
man  chronology  is  reckoned  since  the  days 
Mahomet,  so  that  an  event  which  is  by  o  • 
computation  Anno  Domini,   1886,  is  by  tK 
Mahometans    [after   July]    reckoned   in   t 
1304th  year  of  the  Hegira  or  Flight. 

There  are  only  354  days  in  the  Mahomet: 
year,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy 
the  number  of  years  between  the  Christi; 
and  the  Mahometan  reckoning  of  the  inten 
between  A.D.  622  and  the  present  time ;  1  ~* 
Christian  being  equal  to  about  103  Mahomet 
years. 

The  city  to  which  Mahomet  fled  had  be 
in  no  small  degree  prepared  for  his  receptic 
Pilgrims  had  come  from  thence  to  Mecca,  a: 
had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Mahomet.  T 
city  of  Medina  had  been  originally  occ 
pied  by  two  tribes,  one  of  idolatrous  Ara 
and  one  of  Jews.  A  fierce  war  arose  1 
tween  the  rival  races ;  it  terminated  in  t 
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lefeat  of  the  Jews,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  Amid  their  sufferings  they  were 
requently  heard  to  exclaim,  ' '  Oh !  if  the  ap- 
jointed  time  of  the  Messiah  had  arrived,  we 
,vould  seek  Him,  and  He  would  deliver  us 
:'rom  this  tyranny."  When  the  Medinese 
jilgrims  heard  the  account  of  the  new  prophet 
it  Mecca,  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Can 
,his  be  the  Messiah  of  whom  the  Jews  are 
•onstantly  speaking?  Let  us  find  him  out, 
md  gain  him  over  to  our  interests."  Ma- 
lomet  at  once  saw  what  an  advantage  he  had 
gained  by  such  a  prepossession ;  he  declared 
.  le  was  the  person  whom  the  Jews  expected, 
mt  that  his  mission  was  not  confined  to  a 
iuirlt  •  people,  for  all  who  believed  in  God 
<ind  His  prophet  should  share  its  advan- 
^ages.  [Taylor's  History  of  Mahommedanism, 
>.  105.] 

It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  Maho- 
net  began  to  bo  an  intentional  impostor, 
•laiming  to  be  far  more  than  a  reformer  of 
•eligion ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
i-.hronology  of  the  great  anti-Christian  im- 
)08ture  which  he  founded  should  be  reckoned, 
lot  from  the  time  when  he  showed  himself  iu 
he  character  of  a  reforming  servant  <  • : 
mt  from  a  period  thirteen  years  later,  when 
lis  assumptions  were  of  a  much  less  excusable 
and. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  Mahomet's 
•rareer  that  the  Koran  began  to  be  produced  as 
nn  authority.  He  had  declared  in  the  iii >t  in- 
tance  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  God 
>y  Gabriel ;  and  that  pretended  message  was 
succeeded,  he  alleged,  by  many  others.  These 
vere  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Mahomet,  and 
'vritten  on  bones  or  on  palm-It  avcs,  and  \\hen 
•ollected  formed  the  Koran,  a  book  which 
lolds  the  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Mahometans  that  the  Holy  Bible  does  among 
Christians.  It  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful 
•eading  in  the  original  Arabic  in  which  it  is 
vritten,  but  in  English  a  great  part  of  it  is 
lonsense,  while  some  of  it  is  grossly  im- 
noral  and  profane.  This  book  was  written 
lown  by  the  companions  of  Mahomet  at 
•arious  periods  during  the  course  of  his  public 
ife ;  and  portions  of  it  show  that  he  had  an 
mperfect  acquaintance  with  Old  Testament 
listory  and  with  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but 
.11  is  grossly  distorted,  and  ludicrous  fables 
.re  added  on  to  some  of  the  most  solemn 
dstories  of  Holy  Writ.  The  great  burden 
•f  the  book  is  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet 
»f  God.  Christ  is  named,  as  is  also  the 
v'irgin  Mary ;  but  the  miraculous  concep- 
ion  and  birth  of  Jesus  are  denied,  and  He 
i  s  declared  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well 
s  of  Mary.  To  win  the  support  of  ignorant 
Christians,  Mahomet  allowed  that  Jesus 
vas  a  prophet,  but  only  in  a  very  inferior 
legree  to  himself;  the  latter  and  not  the 
ormer  being  set  forth  as  the  great  centre, 
lext  to  God  Himself,  of  the  religious  system 
oculcated  in  the  book.  [KORAN.] 


The  flight  to  Yalreb  was  the  turning-point 
of  Mahomet's  career.  The  religion  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  found  now  took  shape 
as  a  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  morals ; 
and  mosques  began  to  be  erected  in  which 
it  might  have  a  local  habitation.  The 
citizens  of  Yalreb  were  predisposed  in  favour 
of  Mahomet,  and  showed  as  much  eager* 
ness  to  receive  him  as  those  of  Mecca  had 
shown  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  welcomed 
him  to  their  city  in  procession  as  their 
sovereign  and  religious  head,  and  changed 
its  name  from  Yalreb  to  Medinet-al-Xabi, 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  by  which  latter  name, 
contracted  to  Medina  among  ourselves,  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  Then  began  the 
military  character  of  the  new  religion,  a  cha 
racter  which  essentially  belonged  to  it  for  a 
very  long  period.  Christianity  mastered  the 
world  before  a  single  sword  was  drawn  even 
in  its  defence ;  but  Mahometanism  was  pro- 
!>•  touted  by  violence  from  the  beginning.  At 
first  the  new  "prophet"  had  but  a  small  band 
of  about  three  hundred  military  followers, 
but  with  these  he  made  a  successful  raid  on  a 
caravan  of  the  rich  produce  of  Arabia,  which 
was  proceeding  from  Mecca  to  Syria  under 
the  escort  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  headed  by 
Abu  Sophian,  the  successor  of  Abu  Taleb  in 
what  was  practically  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca. 
The  small  force  of  Mahomet  was  on  the  point 
of  being  defeated,  when  lie  pretended  to  havo 
had  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
as  he  threw  a  handful  of  sand  towards  the 
M-reuns  with  the  exclamation,  "May  their 
-  b  i  confounded !  "  his  followers  concluded 
that  A  miracle  was  being  wrought  in  their 
ir,  and  with  the  fierceness  \vhich  such  a 
persuasion  has  always  given  men  in  battle, 
they  made  a  fresh  onslaught,  which  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  those  who  had  opposed  them, 
and  the  capture  of  an  immense  booty.  This 
success  led  Mahomet  to  assume  a  much  more 
haughty  position,  and  he  now  pretended  to  bo 
guided  by  special  revelations  from  heaven  in 
all  his  undertakings.  A  second  encounter 
between  Abu  Sophian  and  Mahomet  in  the 
following  year  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter;  but  as  the  advantage  was  not  fol 
lowed  up,  each  party  remained  in  strong 
force,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Arabia  was 
the  arena  of  most  horrible  petty  warfare,  in 
which  plunder  and  murder  were  the  objects 
of  both  sides.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
.Medina  by  the  Meccans,  which  ended  in  a 
truce  between  Mahomet  and  his  opponents 
for  the  long  period  of  ten  years. 

The  prophet  then  began  to  plunder  and  slay 
the  rich  Jews  who  thronged  the  towns  within 
his  reach  ;  and  by  this  means  obtained  great 
treasure  for  his  further  proceedings.  Some 
he  caused  to  be  privately  assassinated  by  small 
bands  of  his  followers  who  presented  them 
selves  as  guests,  and  became  the  murderers  of 
their  entertainers.  By  this  means  Mahomet 
gradually  advanced  towards  Mecca,  increasing 
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his  numbers  and  his  wealth,  without  actually 
breaking  the  treaty  which  had  been  madr 
between  him  and  the  army  of  Mecca.  Then 
he  found  a  pretence  for  invading  the  city  it 
self,  declaring  that  the  tract  had  been  broken 
by  his  opponents  ;  but  as  he  was  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  numbered  ten  thousand 
men,  the  city  surrendered  to  him  on  condition 
of  his  not  entering  it  for  a  year,  and  of  his 
followers  meanwhile  performing  their  pil 
grimages  to  the  Kaaba,  the  ancient  temple 
of  the  Arabians,  unarmed  with  any  weapon 
but  their  swords.  During  the  interval,  the 
false  prophet  employed  himself  in  extend 
ing  his  conquests  over  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  especially  in  subduing  and  plundering 
the  Jews ;  and  he  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  Constantinople,  and  Ethiopia,  inviting 
monarchs  and  people  to  adopt  the  new  reli 
gion.  The  King  of  Ethiopia  was  ready  to 
become  a  convert ;  the  Emperor  of  Constanti 
nople,  Heracliu.s,  returned  a  politic  but  indif 
ferent  answer  ;  and  only  the  Persian  so ven-i-rn 
showed  indignation  at  the  effrontery  of  the 
adventurer.  He  tore  in  pieces  the  letter, 
and  denounced  the  message  as  insolent :  "Thus 
may  Allah  tear  his  kingdom,"  was  the  reply 
of  Mahomet. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mahomet  to  visit 
Mecca,  he  entered  the  city  in  the  twofold 
character  of  conqueror  and  religious  reformer. 
His  first  act  was  to  go  to  the  Kaaba,  and  cause 
all  the  throe  hundred  and  sixty  idols  to  be  de 
stroyed,  laying  his  hand  on  each,  and  saying, 
"  Truth  has  come,  let  falsehood  disappear." 
His  opposition  to  idolatry  was  always  consist 
ent  and  energetic.  No  doubt  this  opposition 
to  idolatry  became  one  great  means  of 
gaining  over  most  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
had  done  so  much  harm  to  Christianity  in  the 
East.  These  religionists  were  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  evil  of  using  images  of 
saints  and  of  our  Lord,  and,  finding  the  new 
imposture  agree  with  their  own  principles 
in  this  particular,  they  looked  on  such  a  basis 
of  agreement  as  one  which  they  could  adopt, 
without  considering  the  important  points  of 
fundamental  difference.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  such  Christians  were  gained  over  by 
the  impostor. 

The  personal  supremacy  of  Mahomet  over 
the  whole  of  Arabia  was  now  established,  and 
he  began  to  carry  his  arms  against  Palestine, 
which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Herac- 
lius,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the 
expedition  ending  without  any  engagement 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems, 
Mahomet  returned  to  Medina.  His  mode  of 
life  at  this  time  was  of  the  most  sensual  de 
scription.  One  of  his  rules  in  the  Koran  for 
all  his  followers  was  that  they  were  to  prac 
tise  polygamy  only  to  the  extent  of  having 
four  wives  each.  To  justify  himself  in  pos 
sessing  a  much  larger  number,  he  pretended 
a  fresh  revelation,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
allowed  any  number  that  he  pleased ;  and 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sensual  excesse 
shortened  his  days. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  took  place  on  Jun 
8th,  632,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty 
three.  Poisoned  food  had  been  given  bin 
some  years  before  by  a  Jewish  slave,  bu 
before  he  had  partaken  of  it  in  sufficien 
quantity  to  cause  immediate  fatal  effect 
the  woman's  act  was  discovered.  Th' 
poison  remained,  however,  in  his  system,  an 
acting  upon  a  frame  exhausted  by  dissipation! 
carried  him  off  at  the  time  named,  after  six 
teen  days  of  raving  fanaticism.  He  left  n 
son,  and  only  one  daughter,  Fatima,  behini 
him.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  grave  dity 
under  the  bed  on  which  he  had  died,  and 
mosque  erected  over  the  spot  has  become  th 
scene  of  as  much  virtual  idolatry  in  Medini 
as  ever  was  practised  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 

Mahomet  left  to  his  followers  a  new  re* 
ligion  and  the  germ  of  an  empire.     He  WM 
succeeded  in  his  rule  over  the  latter  by  Abi 
Beke  [A.D.  571-634],  the  father  of  his  favouriti 
wife  Ayesha,  and  the  first  of  the  four  Caliph 
by  whom  the  Moslem  empire  was  founded 
Within    thirty    years    from    his    death,  hi 
followers  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Syrif 
Kuypt,    and    Mesopotamia,    and    had    oven 
thrown   the    empire   of    the   Persians.      Thh 
second  of  his  four  great  successors,  the  Calip 
Omar  [582-644],  took  Jerusalem  in  th«-  yea 
637,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  th 
mosque  which  has  since  been  called  by  hi 
name.     It   was  he  also   who   destroyed  th' 
great  library  of  Alexandria  three  years  aftei* 
wards,  declaring  that  no  books  were  neede* 
besides  the  Koran ;  by  that  ignorant  and  savag* 
act    he   deprived  the   world  of  some   of  it- 
greatest  literary  treasures,  including  probabl  • 
many  Christian  writings,  and  many  primitiv 
manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Oma 
was  also  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  rulei 
who  assumed  the  title  of  "  Commander  of  th 
Faithful ;  "  and  he,  in  fact,  consolidated  tha 
which  Mahomet  himself  had  founded,  and  t 
a  great  extent  completed  his  work.     "  Durin 
the   reign  of   Omar,"  says  the   Mahometa 
historian,  "  the  Saracens  conquered  thirty-si 
thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  destroys 
four  thousand  Christian,  Magian,  and  Paga 
temples,     and     erected     fourteen     hundre 
mosques."     As  to  the  latter  item,  it  i- 
that  many  mosques  yet  exist — as  that  of  S 
Sophia  at  Constantinople — which  were  origir 
ally    Christian    churches.     The   early  coim 
of  this  false  religion  was,  indeed,  that  of 
most  sanguinary  propagandist!,  cruelties  an 
acts  of  tyranny  being  perpetrated,  under  tt  j 
plea    of    devotion   to   God   and   his   propb 
Mahomet,    such    as   no    civilised    conqueroi 
had  ever  been  guilty  of. 

The  third  caliph,  Othman  [A.D.  574-656 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Mahomet,  e? 
tended  the  conquests  of  Omar,  and  with  thn 
the  new  religion.  Persia  was  entirely  sul 
dued,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  some  *of  tt 
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lands  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  mur- 
ired  by  his  own  people  in  the  mosque  at 
[fdina,  and  succeeded  by  ALL  [A.D.  598-661], 
first  cousin  of  Mahomet,  almost  his  first 
mvert,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
atima.  He,  too,  after  some  years  of  civil 
ar,  was  stabbed  in  a  mosque  (that  of  Cufa), 
3ing  the  last  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
[ahomet.  The  seat  of  the  empire  was  then 
imoved  to  Damascus. 

It  in  not  necessary  to  go  into  much  detail 
ispecting  the  subsequent  history  of  Maho- 
,etan  conquest,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  just 
>  sketch  out  in  a  few  words  the  progress 
hich  it  made  between  the  time  of  these 
s  great  founders  arid  the  period  at  which 
iodem  history  begins.  Let  it  be  said,  then, 
lat  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  (A>ia  Minor 
icepted)  was  subdued  during  the  time  of  the 
»ur  lirst  Caliphs,  and  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
rat  Caliph  of  Damascus  [A.D.  675]  the  em- 
ire  penetrated  as  far  as  Tangier  and  the 
.tlantic.  A  few  years  later  the  entire  north 
:  Africa  was  part  of  the  empire,  as  far  as 
10  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  711  Spain,  on 
le  north  of  those  straits,  was  successfully 
ivaded  by  the  Arab  conquerors,  who  retained 
on  of  that  part  of  Europe  until  14(J2. 
nder  Soliman  the  gn-ater  part  of  Asia 
|  tinor  was  conquered — that  is,  in  A.D.  717 
.hough  Constantinople  was  not  conquered 
ntil  1153),  and  about  the  same  time  the 
'•  orthern  parts  of  India  \\viv  subdued.  Tht> 
I  rmies  hail  even  penetrated  into  the  south  of 
i  ranee,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of 
i  bdurrahman  by  Charles  Marti  1  in  7^2  that 
lere  sooincd  any  hope  of  preventing  that  which 
lahomet  had  directed  his  followers  to  accom- 
I  lish— the  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to 
is  rule  and  religion.  It  brings  home  the 
ict  of  Mahomet's  conquest  very  vividly  to 
or  minds  to  remember,  that  Spain  was  a 
[ahomet  an  country  for  eight  hundred  years 
efore  the  Reformation  and  down  to  the 
iign  of  our  Henry  VII.,  and  also  that  for 
>me  centuries  the  empire  founded  on  the 
asis  of  this  religion  covered  as  large  a 
irface  of  the  globe  as  the  Roman  empire 
ad  done  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the 
aesars.  When  it  is  remembered  that  wher- 
ver  the  arms  of  the  invaders  penetrated,  there 
le  religion  of  the  false  prophet  in  whose 
ame  they  fought  and  ruled  was  propagated 
id  enforced,  it  will  be  conceived  how  mighty 
i  enemy  Christianity  had  to  contend  with 
i  these  middle  ages  of  its  history.  Even 
ow,  ninety-six  millions  of  Mahometans 
icupy  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
istern  hemisphere.  This  religion  has  almost 
itire  possession  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa, 
:'  Turkey  in  Europe,  of  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
fLoly  Land,  Asia  Mii»or,  and  some  parts  of 
idia;  and  very  few  of  its  devotees  have  ever 
ecome  converts  to  Christianity. 
PRINCIPLES  OP  MAHOMETANISM. — Let  us 
3w  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  principles  of 


Mahometanism,  as  it  has  been  exhibited 
to  the  world  for  twelve  centuries  and  a 
quarter. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  Maho- 
metaiiism  professes  an  unbounded  vene 
ration  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 
"  Islamism,"  says  the  Mahometan  doctor, 
"  rests  on  five  foundations ;  of  which  the 
first  is  the  confession  of  God,  that  there  is  no 
other  God  beside  Him,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
His  prophet ;  the  second  is  the  offering  up  of 
prayer  at  stated  intervals ;  the  third,  the 
giving  of  alms;  the  fourth,  fasting  during 
the  month  Ramadan ;  and  the  fifth  is  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  every  person 
must  perform  who  is  able."  In  as  far  as 
this  confession  of  one  God  stands  by  itself, 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  truth,  just  as  it  was 
the  truth  for  the  Jews  to  confess,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord."  But 
the  Koran  entirely  repudiates  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  says  distinctly,  "  Jesus 
was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  Son  of  God." 
His.  birth  by  a  supernatural  conception 
is  denied ;  His  resurrection  and  ascension 
are  taken  no  account  of.  Our  Lord  is 
allowed  to  have  been  a  holy  man,  a  mes 
senger  from  God,  but  His  place  as  the  obj. •« -t 
of  man's  worship,  love,  and  hope,  is  denied 
1 1  im.  Hence  some  hold  it  to  be  an  error  to  call 
Mahomrtanism  a  heresy.  Dante  views  it  as 
such  in  the  Inferno  [xxviij.  35]  where  he  speaks 
of  Mahomet  and  his  foDowers  who 

"  While  they  lived  did  sow, 
Scandal  and  schism,  and,  therefore,  thus  are  rent." 

Other  writers  have  also  taken  this  idea,  and 
in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  Dean  Stanley  has 
said  that  "  Mahometanism  must  be  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  heretical  form  of  Eastern  Christi 
anity"  \_Lect.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  308].  But  the 
ace  of  Mahometanism,  others  maintain,  is 
rather  to  repudiate  Christianity — i.e.  the  sys 
tem  of  religion  in  which  Christ  is  the  centre — 
and  to  substitute  a  system  in  which  He  holds  a 
very  inferior  place,  and  which  would  not  be 
one  iota  changed  if  its  partial  acknowledg 
ment  of  Christ  were  left  out  altogether. 
So  in  the  creed  which  was  lately  quoted,  the 
complement  of  the  truth  that  there  is  one 
God  is  the  assertion  that  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system  at  large  is  that  all  personal  messengers 
from  God  culminated  in  the  person  of 
Mahomet,  and  all  revelations  in  the  Koran. 
It  is  contended,  therefore,  to  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  ground  of  agree 
ment  between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism, 
for  when  once  they  are  brought  face  to  face, 
they  must  be  as  much  opposed  to  each  other 
as  Christianity  and  Paganism. 

Mai,  ANOELO  \b.  1782,  d.  1854],  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church  [1838].— A  very  learned 
and  acute  philologist,  who  made  it  a  specialty 
to  study  manuscripts  and  palimpsests,  and 
published  editions  of  the  famous  Vatican 
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manuscripts  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 

Mainibourg,  Louis  [b.  1610,  d.  1686], 
was  born  at  Nancy,  and  in  1626  became  ;i 
Jesuit.  Some  of  his  writings  drew  on  him 
the  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  where 
upon  the  Jesuits  turned  him  out  of  their 
body,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  in  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  settled  a 
considerable  pension  on  him,  and  where  he 
died  very  suddenly,  when  he  was  composing 
the  History  of  the  Schism  of  England*  He 
wrote  two  volumes  of  sermons,  a  History  of 
Arianism,  History  of  the  Iconoclasts,  History 
of  the  Crusades,  .Ilixivn/  of  the  Schism  of  the 
Greeks,  History  of  Lutkeramiim  ami  ('nlri)tixm, 
The  Decay  of  the  Empire,  tin-  Pontificate  of  St. 
Leo,  etc.  His  books  are  not  now  read  ;  Pro 
testant  writers  charge  him  with  passion  and 
insincerity,  and  with  romancing  in  his  ac 
counts  of  ancient  history. 

Maimonicles,  or,  more  properly,  M 
BnrlLkZMON,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 

rabbis,  was  born  at  Cordova  about  1135.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father,  a  learned  man, 
who  had  written  some  works  on  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Maimonides  also  studied  Gn  -  k 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology  under  the 
ablest  Arabic  masters  of  the  day.  In  1148 
the  Almohades  took  Cordova,  and  forced  all 
Jews  and  Christians  to  become  Mohammedans 
or  fly.  Maimonides  and  his  family  fled  to 
Fez,  where  they  remained  till  1165,  and  then 
went  through  Acco  and  Jerusalem  to  Fostiit 
(ancient  Cairo),  where  his  father  died.  The 
son  is  said  to  have  at  first  gained  his  living  by 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  but  he  afterwards  be 
came  physician  to  the  Sultan,  and  chief  of  all 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  He  died,  Dec.  13th, 
1204. 

The  learning  and  ability  of  Maimonides  have 
been  universally  acknowledged,  and  there  was 
a  saying  ;  "  from  Moses  to  Moses  no  one  has 
arisen  like  Moses."  He  it  was  who  first  put 
the  numerous  Jewish  traditions,  and  the  dis 
cussions  they  had  given  rise  to,  in  order,  so 
that  he  has  been  called  "the  second  law 
giver."  He  also  was  the  first  Jewish  Biblical 
commentator. 

His  first  work,  written  in  1158,  was  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  two  years 
later  he  wrote  a  Letter  on  Glorifying  God  by 
suffering  Persecution,  which  was  an  apology 
for  himself  for  having  in  Fez  professed 
Mohammedanism,  while  in  secret  he  still  prac 
tised  Judaism,  a  proceeding  which  called  forth 
many  reproaches  in  later  years.  But  his  first 
really  great  work  was  the  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna  [1158-68],  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many 
rabbis.  This  is  an  historical  introduction  to 
the  Oral  Law,  which  is  now  considered  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud  that  the  two 
are  generally  printed  together.  In  this  work 
is  to  be  found  the  first  defined  Jewish  creed 


which  forms  part  of  the  ritual,  and  is  repeats 
each  morning  by  the  orthodox  ,!t  ws.  Maimoi 
ides'  second  great  work  was  the  M',*l<ni-  Thor, 

tiled  I  ':»  Mu/hti/  Hand,  a  complete  ei 
cyclopaedia  of  Jewish  literature  and  law 
and  written  in  beautiful  Hebrew.  To  this 
,u«  in  -rally  appended  his  Book  of  the  l',»cpt 
\\  rittenin  Arabic,  whicli  contains  (>1)>  pi.  c«  pt 
chiefly  directed  against  the  authors  of  tH 
Asharoth,  or  H'arnoujs.  His  third  and  mo 
important  work  was  the  Arabic  Delalnth  ^ 
Huu-iHi,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  discipl 
Samuel  ben  Tybbon,  with  the  title  of  Mi»n 
XJtHchim,  or  Guide  to  the  Perplexed.  This 
a  philosophical  commentary  on  the  Bible,  ai 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  a 
the  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  God's  sensuousnen 
the  second  of  the  .Jewish  religion,  and  tl 
third  of  Ezekiel's  vision.  This  book  causi 
such  discords  among  the  Jews  —  orthodo? 

science — that  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
thirteenth  century  they  brought  their  di 
putes  to  he  settled  by  Christ ians,  \\h<>  hur 
the  books ;  and  then  followed  a  raid  up< 
Hebrew  books,  and  finally  upon  Je^ 
themselves.  Meanwhile  David  Kimchi  wi 
in  1234,  chosen  to  settle  the  dispute,  ai 
Maimonides  became  the  glory  of  his  natio 
and  received  the  names  of  "Great  I.n:l< 
the  "  Light  of  Two  Worlds,"  etc.  The  far 
of  the  book  soon  spread  into  other  countric 
The  original  Arabic  was  printed  for  the  tii 
time  in  Paris  in  1856.  In  1827  TownL 
printed  an  English  translation  under  t 
title  of  The  Reasons  of  tin'  /,<///•*  "/'  J/'/>w  fn 
the  Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonides.  Anoth 
work  is  Maimonides'  Thirteen  Articles 
Faith,  printed  at  Worms  in  1529. 

Maistre,  LE.     [SACY,  DE.] 

M  ait  land,    SAMUEL     ROFFY,     D.I 
essayist   and  controversialist,    was    born 
London   in    1792.     His  family   was    l'r>'sl> 
terian,  and  he  was  baptised  in  the  Kirk 
Scotland,   and    thus    when    he   went   up 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  unal 
to   graduate.     He   studied   for  the  law,  a 
was  called  to  the  bar  in   1816,  but  becoi 
ing  a   member  of  the    English   Church, 
was  ordained  in  1821.     In   1823  he  becai 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Gloucesfr  - 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  Librarian  to  Arc 
bishop  Howley,  and  Keeper  of  tin-  Munuscri} 
at  Lambeth.     He  held  this  post  till  the  Arc 
bishop's  death  in   1848,   when  he  retired 
Gloucester,   and    died   there  in    18G6.     I 
Maitland's  works  may   be   ranged  in    thi 
classes.     The  first  consists  of  essays  on  eai 
Church  history.     The  works  of  this  class  a 
The  Dark  Ages,  in  which  he  contends  that  t 
darkness  has  been  much  exaggerated;  Fa 
and  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  a 
Rites  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldens 
and   Essays   on    Subjects    ffttun ,;, ,]    u-'ith    t 
Reformation  in  Enyland.     The  two  last  woi 
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^ave  rise  to  much  controversy,  to  which  Dr. 
vlaitland  responded  in  "  letters,"  "notes,"  and 
'  reviews,"  in  some  of  which  he  criticises 
vorks  by  Fox,  Faber,  Townsend,  and  Milner. 
:»Iany  new  views  of  events  which  are  now 
generally  accepted  were  first  started  by  Mait- 
and.  His  second  class  of  works  contains  t  x- 
)lanations  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  prophetic 
aiUennium,  such  as  The  Prophetic  Period  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John,  etc.,  and  the  third  and 
nost  miscellaneous  treats  of  current  opinions 
s  to  theology  and  morals.  The  most  im- 
»ortant  are  :  Eruvin,  or  the  Xuture,  11  t*f  •>,•;/, 
•nd  Destiny  of  Man  ;  eight  Essays  on  Various 
•Subjects,  as  Sacred  Art,  J/r.v///- /•<*•///,  Super- 
tition  and  Science,  etc.  Dr.  Maitland  also, 
vhile  at  Lambeth,  prepared  an  Index  of  .-"<// 
English  Jlo<>/;,s  printed  before  the  year  1600  as 
•re  now  in  the  Arehiepiscopal  Library  at  Lam- 
-eth,  etc. 

Major  Orders.— The  superior  ranks  of 
he  Christian  ministry,  bishops,  priests,  dea- 
:ons,  and  (in  the  Human  Church)  subdeacons. 

Major,  GEORGE  [b.  1502,  d.  1574],  a  Pro- 
estant  minister  of  Germany,  born  at  Nuivm- 
oerg,  a  personal  friend  of  Luther.  Ho 
-aught  at  Magdeburg  and  Wittenberg,  and 
)ecame  minister  at  Eisleben.  He  died  at 
Wittenberg  in  great  poverty.  His  religious 
opinions  were  attacked  by  Nicholas  Amsdorf, 
md  he  wrote  an  answer  to  him  and  the  Rigid 
3onfessionists,  declaring  that  good  works  are 
o  far  necessary  t<»  sal  ration  that  even  children 
•-annot  be  justified  without  them.  His  dis- 
•iples  were  called  Majorists.  His  works  were 
mblished  in  three  volumes,  containing  his 
termons,  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the 
3ible,  etc. 

Majorinns.     [DUALISTS.] 

Malachy,  ST.  [b.  1095,  d.  1148],  was  born 
•f  a  good  family  at  Armagh.  He  was  or- 
lained  priest  in  1120,  and  did  much  to  im- 
>rove  discipline  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
vhere  he  was  the  Assistant  of  Archbishop 
Msus.  He  pressed  Roman  practices  on  the 
rish  Church,  and  was  the  means  of  its 
icing  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Dope.  [IRELAND,  CHURCH  OF.]  He  was 
nade  Abbot  of  Bangor,  and  in  1134  succeeded 
o  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh.  He  died 

!  it  Clairvaux,  in  the  arms  of  his  bosom  friend 
>t.  Bernard,  who  wrote  a  funeral  pane- 
ryric  on  him.  He  was  the  first  Irish  saint 
anonised  by  the  Pope.  He  is  said  to  be 
he  author  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
°opes,  from  Celestine  II.,  1143,  down  to  Inno- 

;  f-ent  XII.,  1692  ;    but  this  is  more  than  im- 

«  >robable,  as  they  were  never  heard  of  till 
Vrnold  do  Wyon  published  them  in  1595  in 
us  Lignum  I'ita,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  of 

i  ^pain,  and  t'n-y  wiTe  probably  his  own  in- 
•ention.  fet.  Bernard,  who  wrote  St. Malachy' s 


Life,  and  mentions  his  slenderest  predictions, 
takes  no  notice  of  these  prophecies. 

Malakaues. — A  Russian  sect,  so  named 
from  the  Russian  malako,  "  milk,"  from  their 
use  of  milk  on  fast  days.  They  call  them 
selves  "  Istineeye  Christiane,"  or  true  Chris 
tians.  They  were  discovered  in  the  Govern 
ment  of  Tainbof  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  origin. 
They  reject  the  sacraments,  saying  that  they 
understand  by  baptism  not  the  earthly  water 
but  the  spiritual,  and  as  regards  "  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  was  a  commemoration  of  Christ, 
but  the  words  of  the  Gospel  are  the  spiritual 
bread  of  life."  In  1833  Terentius  Belioreff, 
an  enthusiast,  proclaimed  that  the  millennium 
would  begin  in  thirty  months,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  off  work.  He  also  told  them 
he  was  Elias,  and  announced  the  day  when 
he  would  ascend  into  heaven,  but  on  making 
the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  dis 
appointed  followers  delivered  him  up  to  prison. 
The  sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
Crimea,  but  many  emigrated  to  Asia, 
Georgia,  etc. 

Maldonatus,  JOANNES,  a  Roman  Catho 
lic  commentator  of  great  value,  born  at  Las 
Casas,  in  Estremadura,  1533;  died  at  Rome, 
1583.  He  studied  at  Salamanca  under  a 
Dominican  and  under  Tolet,  a  Jesuit,  through 
whose  influence  Maldonatus  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  in  1562,  giving  up  for 
that  purpose  a  professorship  of  theology  which 
he  had  held  at  Salamanca.  He  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1576,  teaching  the 
ology  in  the  college  of  Clermont.  He  lectured 
and  preached  with  such  success  that  he  drew 
together  numbers  of  people,  Protestants  as 
well  as  others,  and  Charles  IX.  was  accus 
tomed  to  attend  his  lectures.  His  success 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  he  was 
accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Purgatory. 
Maldonatus  justified  himself  by  referring  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Pope  took 
his  part.  He  was,  nevertheless,  removed 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bourges,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Jesuit 
colleges  in  France,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  university  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  which  had  been  recently  founded. 
Pope  Gregory  invited  him  to  Rome  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Septuagint 
in  Greek,  and  to  teach  in  the  Collegium 
Romanum.  His  principal  work  was  his  Com 
mentary  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  he  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
and  on  some  of  the  Epistles,  besides  many 
theological  works  which  were  never  printed. 

Malebranche,  NICHOLAS,  a  French 
philosopher,  son  of  Nicholas  Malebranche, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  was 
born  in  Paris,  Aug.  6th,  1638.  He  was 
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deformed  and  sickly,  and  from  childhood  fond 
of  solitude.  He  studied  theology,  and  in 
1660  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
He  was  at  first  undecided  whether  to  study 
Bible  history  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
or  philosophy;  at  last,  a  book  by  Cartesius 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  applied  himself  to 
study  physics,  and  became  the  most  prominent 
of  Cartesius'  disciples.  In  1673  and  the  fol 
lowing  year  appeared  his  famous  work,  7v  /// 
Recherche  de  la  Vi'rite,  which  investigated  the 
causes  of  the  errors  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  liable,  the  nature  of  truth,  and  the  way  of 
reaching  it.  He  maintained  that  we  see  all 
things  in  God,  and  that  all  beings  and 
thoughts  exist  in  Him.  This  book  shows 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  and  is 
written  with  eloquent.'  and  c  La  mess.  His 
next  work  was  De  la  Xaturc  ct  la  Grace,  and 
contains  a  new  system  of  mystic  idealism. 
This  was  opposed  by  Bossuet,  Arnauld,  and 
others.  Arnauld  wrote  a  book  on  true  and  fal>o 
ideas  against  Malebranche,  and  a  bitter  con 
troversy  began.  Some  suspected  Malebranche 
of  leaning  towards  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  sub 
stance,  while  others  accused  him  of  a  tendency 
towards  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  system 
of  Pure  Love.  Francis  Lami,  a  Benedict  im-, 
attacked  Malebranche,  ace-using  him  of  incon 
sistency,  which  was  replied  to  by  a  tract  on 
the  Love  of  God.  Being  desired  to  write 
something  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese,  he  drew  up  a  conference  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Chinese  philosopher.  He  also 
wrote  Christian  and  Metaphysical  Meditations. 
He  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  and  his  probity  and  piety 
are  said  to  have  been  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  learning,  genius,  and  judgment. 

Malmesbury,  WILLIAM  OF  [b.  in  Somer 
setshire  about  1096,  of  a  Norman  father  and 
Saxon  mother].  He  was  educated  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  became  in  course  of  time  Librarian 
and  Precentor  of  the  monastery,  but  declined 
the  position  of  abbot.  He  lived  at  Malmcs- 
bury  all  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  writing 
the  histories  which  have  made  his  name 
famous.  Of  these  the  most  important  are, 
De  Gestis  Region,  comprising  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  till 
the  end  of  Henry  I.'s  reign ;  Historic  Xorell'r, 
a  continuation  of  the  first,  lasting  till  1142; 
De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum,  an  account  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  introduction  of  i 
Christianity  by  St.  Augustine  till  1123,  and  j 
which  he  continued  by  Lives  of  Aldhrlm  and 
St.  Dunstan.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncer 
tain,  but  it  is  evident  from  his  works  that  it 
was  later  than  1142,  and  it  is  supposed  by  one 
of  his  translators  that  he  lived  some  years 
after  that  date. 

Mamertus,  ST.  [brother  to  Claudian  Ma- 
mertus,  the  writer],  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  him  is 
in  the  year  463,  when  he  had  a  dispute  with 


Leontius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  about  the  consecra« 
tiun  of  the  Bishop  of  Die,  which  both  Metro 
politans  claimed  to  lie  within  their  juris- 
dictions.  The  point  was  submitted  to  Pop< 
Hilary,  who  ordered  a  Council  to  be  called 
which  was  probably  held  at  Aries,  and  whicl 
decided  in  favour  of  Leontiu>.  Mamertus  ii 
specially  famous  as  the  founder  of  the  Roga 
tion  Days.  The  land  had  been  shaken  b*. 
earthquakes,  ravaged  by  wild  beasts,  am 
t  hi  eatened  by  invaders,  and  the  Bishop  ordere* 
that  th«-  Litanies  which  had  been  in  use  Ion; 
before,  but  which  had  been  laid  aside,  should 
be  read  oiten,  and  said  with  fasting,  and  i> 
I'roc. ssion.  lie  fixed  upon  the  three  day 
betore  Ascension  Day,  and  the  practice  soo* 
became  observed  throughout  Christian  com* 
tries.  In  474  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  c- 
Clermont,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mamertus,  congrat* 
ulating  him  on  the  success  of  these  procession* 
and  saying  that  he  was  looking  to  them  a 
his  chief  hope  in  the  threatened  invasions  c 
the  Goths.  In  511  the  Rogation  Days  weri 
recognised  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  an 
their  continuance  was  directed.  Nothing  i 
known  of  Mamertus  after  474,  but  he  is  com 
memorated  on  May  llth. 

Man. — We  shall  consider  man  in  th> 
article  under  two  heads  :  1,  his  place  in  cres 
tion,  and  2,  his  moral  and  spiritual  natun* 

1 .  Of  late  years  the  theory  has  been  put  fort 
that   man    is    merely   the    highest    develop 
ment,    so   far    as    this   world   is   concerns 
of    creative    energy,   and    traces    his   origi* 
through  the  ape  and  other  less  complete  organ 
isms  to  some  remote  germ  of  being  only  cor« 
ceivable  by  the  imagination.     This  has  alread 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  EVOLUTION 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  notice  the  oj-, 
posing  doctrine  that  man  is  the  result  of 
distinct  and  separate  act  of  Creation,  and  tha 
so  far  from  being  in  his  present  condition  tb1 
crown  and  summit  of  a  gradually  ascendin 
scale  of  intelligence  and  organisation,  he 
in  his  moral  nature,  at  least,  a  creature  falle 
from  the  pure  and  upright  condition  in  whic 
he  at  first  existed. 

In  the  Bible  we  are  taught  that  after  < ••  -rtai 
successive  phases  of  creation,  man  was  mad 
as  the  supreme  act  of  the  Creator,  and  w- 
need  not  say  that  the  upholders  of  both  tb* 
views  above  named  find  no  contradiction  c 
them  in  Revelation.  Our  only  source  of  kno* 
ledge  is  the  physical  nature  of  man  compare 
with  that  of  all  other  creatures,  and  th 
records  to  be  found  in  the  earth  on  which  h 
has  lived.  Can  we  find  any  sign  of  the  exisl 
ence  of  a  connecting  link  between  man  an 
the  brute  ?  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
connecting  link  is,  of  course,  the  ape,  and  i 
the  gorilla  we  see  the  closest  approximatio 
to  humanity  that  the  animal  world  afford; 
while  in  the  aborigines  of  Australia  is  foun 
the  lowest  form  of  human  existence.  Bet  wee 
these  two  lies  the  strait  which  researc 
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A  sought  to  bridge.  For  thousands  of  years 
ese  two  types  of  being,  the  ape  and  the 
in,  have  existed  together,  but  always  at 
e  same  distance  from  each  other,  and  not, 

the  supporters  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
ould  lead  us  to  expect,  in  gradually  approach  - 
g  lines.  For,  take  the  earliest  known  remains 

man  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
>e :  if  the  two  had  a  common  origin,  were 
ere  a  point  in  the  far  past  where  the  human 
id  the  brute  were  one,  then  surely  we  should 
id  a  greater  resemblance  between  the  two 

the  earliest  known  specimens  than  in  those 

to-day.  In  comparing,  however,  the  two 
:ulls,  we  find  that  precisely  the  same  dif- 
irtnces  existed  in  the  far  past  as  exist  now, 
.at  the  man  and  the  ape  of  the  Tertiary 
iriod  were  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
icy  are  now.  The  brain  of  the  gorilla  still 

-  in  size  30-51  cubic  inches,  while  the 
•jiin  <>f  tlif  Au>tralian  savage  averages  99-35 
ibic  inches.     Between  the  two  there  is  the 

oof  68-84  inches.  But  between  the 
•ain  <>f  the  lowest  savage  and  that  of  the 
ost  highly  cultured  European,  the  product  of 
•nturies  of  civilisation  and  select  brooding, 
10  difference  is  only  I'J-dl  im-hos.  If,  then. 
le  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the 
ighest  man  be  so  small,  how  great  is  the 
o  between  tin-  lowest  man  and  the 
iijhe-t  brute;  and  this  difference  has  in-v.-r 
jen  less,  r-o  iar  a>  we  have  any  means  of 
aowing. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  there 
<dst  most  widely  dittVriiiir  hypoth.-es,  some 
iaimimj  an  existence  <.f  ^:;<>.oui>  years,  while 
thers  limit  it  te.  0,000.  Historical  evidence 
xrries  us  back,  in  its  farthest  limits.  about 
.000  years.  lieyond  that  we  have  little  to 
oby,  except  the  remains  ot'  human  ing.-imity 
ud 'handiwork  found  in  tho  gravel  deposits 
fold  river  valleys,  such  as  that  of  the  Thames 
i  England  and  the  Somme  in  France. 
:i  tho  dawn  of  history  and  the  age  of 
one  implements,  lies  a  great  irulf  of  unknown 
I  -idth.  Underneath  the  layer  of  soil  formed 
y  the  agency  of  causes  now  actinir,  and 
mned  by  geologists  Recent,  are  what  a  TV 
•nned  the  Quaternary  strata,  in  the  late  series 
f  which  appear  deposits  of  gravel  in  patch,  s 
ere  :md  thereupon  tho  slopes  of  wide  valleys, 
•mewhat  above  tin-  level  of  the  streams  now 
owing  a  Ion--  their  bottoms.  Had  these 
•ravels  been  deposited  by  slowly  subsiding 

•  f  water,  they  would  have  boon  distri 
cted    evenly    over   the  whole  surface,   but, 
•  inir    as    they    do    in   patches,    they     must 

on  carried  on  by  sudden  floods,  which 

irds  covered  thorn   with  the  sediment 

TOUght  down  from  higher  levels.     In  course 

,  f    time  this   dried   and  formed  loam  above 

hem.    In  those  gravel  beds  are  found  animal 

'•munis,  such  as  bones,  teeth,  etc.,  and  stones, 

hietly    flints,    shaped    into     implements    and 

veapons  such  as  hammers,  knives  and  arrow 

:euds,  all  significant  of  the  presence  of  man, 


and  of  his  dependence  for  subsistence  upon 
the  chase  of  wild  animals.  A  strange  and 
hitherto  unaccounted-for  fact  is  the  absence  of 
all  human  bones  in  these  deposits ;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  presence  of  articles  of  human  in 
genuity  and  manufacture  sufficiently  proves 
the  presence  of  humanity.  The  question,  then, 
to  be  decided  is,  How  long  ago  were  these 
deposits  made  ?  Were  there  no  other  causes 
at  work  then  than  we  see  now,  or  were  their 
rate  of  action  the  slow  and  almost  impercept 
ible  progress  now  going  on  around  us,  then 
indeed  the  antiquity  of  man  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  and  not  for 
sober  calculation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  rate  of  progress  these  changes  of  sur 
face  have  gone  on,  or  whether  that  progress 
has  been  uniform  or  irregular.  There  have 
probably  been  sudden  local  catastrophes,  and 
in  some  parts  changes  have  developed  much 
fasti  r  than  in  others,  as  in  our  own  land  what 
five  hundred  years  ago  were  seaports,  crowded 
with  busy  shipping,  are  now  inland  village- 
out  of  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  what,  were  for 
merly  oak  forests  are  now  the  beds  of  deep 
"i  '  this  has  be.-n  the  work  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  years,  and  not  the  slow  achieve 
ment  of  ages.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
that,  because  traces  of  human  handiwork  have 
been  found  in  the  Quaternary  strata,  the  an 
tiquity  of  man  is  so  ^ivat  as  many  have  sup 
posed.  Indeed  8, 000  years  mi-lit  bo  quite  long 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  changes  that 
h  iv. -taken  plac.-  >inee  the  d« -posits  of  gravel 
O'-curred  in  which  these  traces  of  humanity 
are  found.  In  fact  geologists  an  by  no  means 
agn-ed  as  yet  upon  the  duration  of  later  geolo 
gical  periods.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
iu  the  much  del/at ed  question  of  the  Stone  Age 
to  positively  contradict  tho  general  deductions 
of  the  Biblical  chronology. 

Contemporary  with  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  was  the  mammoth,  whose  teeth  and  bones 
lie  scattered  both  on  the  uplands  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Quaternary  period,  and  whose 
form  has  been  found  faithfully  carved  on 
bone  and  ivory  amongst  the  other  relics  of 
prehistoric  man.  Now,  though  the  mammoth 
most  certainly  existed  in  very  late  geological 
periods,  we  do  not  find  it  referred  to  in  either 
myth  or  fable.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
since  the  time  when  men  and  mammoths  lived 
together  a  long  epoch  interposed,  since  which 
tho  mammoth  has  boon  extinct,  but  man, 
driven  from  his  former  haunts,  has  reap- 
peared.  Kven  in  those  prehistoric  days  man 
was  not  merely  a  being  of  reason  and  design, 
able  to  work  in  stone,  the  material  that  lay 
next  his  hand,  but  was  an  artist  also,  depicting 
in  rude  but  graphic  lines  the  forms  of  the 
creatures  around  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  man  to 
demonstrate  the  irradual  development  of  amoral 
being  out  of  a  purely  animal  creature.  Ac 
quaintance  with  natural  forces,  and  consequent 
employment  of  them  in  ministering  to  human 
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desires  imd  necessities, have  of  course  increased 
with  the  lapse  of  time :  but  history  strongly 
proves  the  tendency  of  races  to  degenerate,  so 
that  the  savage  of  to-day  may  with  just  as 
much  likelihood  be  the  modern  representative 
of  a  long-perished  civilisation  as  the  cultured 
man  of  to-day  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  gra 
dually  ascending  series  of  mental  develop 
ments. 

To  sum  up  :  Science  fails  to  show  us  any 
traces  of  a  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  brute,  nor  does  it  tell  us  with  any  approach 
to  exactness  the  age  of  man  upon  the  rartli  : 
but,  so  far  as  present  appearances  -••».  tli.-n-  is 
no  necessity  to  imagine  more  than  about  8,000 
years  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that 
exist,  and  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
vast  and  indefinite  ages  that  some  would 
assign. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  shortly  Mm 
himself,  in  his  individual  and  •  xist- 

ence.  He  has  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit. 
The  union  of  body  and  soul  constitutes  his 
life.  The  possession  of  a  spirit  makes  him 
an  intellectual,  moral,  religious  being.  It  is 
an  instinct  within  him  to  preserve  life,  and  it 
is  part. of  his  moral  obligation  to  avoid  what 
ever  practices  tend  to  injure  it — intemperance, 
debauchery,  excessive  labour,  reckless  squan 
dering  of  means.  As  an  intellectual  being 
he  is  bound  to  cultivate  his  mental  faculties, 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  regulate  his  opinions 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment.  As  a 
moral  being,  he  must  not  only  obey  conscience, 
but  must  seek  by  such  means  as  open  them 
selves  to  him  to  train  that  conscience  to  give 
a  right  judgment,  to  quicken  and  strengthen 
it  continually.  His  duty  to  his  fellow-men  is 
to  be  truthf ul,  even  when  no  other  person  can  | 
be  injured  by  falsehood.  "  Speak  every  man  ! 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  for  ice  are  member- 
of  another"  Covetousness,  ambition,  love  of 
display,  pride,  apathy,  are  all  sins  against  the 
moral  and  religious  life,  because  they  imply 
injury  to  others  in  thought  if  not  in  deed. 
Humility,  not  only  towards  others  but  within 
his  own  soul,  is  a  necessity  to  one  who  would 
see  God  and  learn  his  own  place  with  respect 
to  Him.  The  constant  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  and  attendance  upon 
His  worship,  is  the  true  attitude  of  one  who 
realises  that  he  is  not  a  waif  and  stray  of  the 
universe,  but  a  child  of  the  living  God,  who 
calls  him  to  His  favour  now,  and  to  the  hope 
of  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  hereafter. 

Man,  BISHOPRIC  OF.    [SoooR  AND  MAN.] 

Manchester,  BISHOPRIC  OF.— TV  great 
manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire  \\-as  sepa 
rated,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool  and  a 
largo  district  around,  from  the  diocese  of 
Chester  in  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  formed 
into  an  independent  diocese,  with  Manchester 
for  its  cathedral  city. 

The  Bishops  of  Manchester  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been 


James  Prince  Lee 
James  Fraser    . 
James  Moorbouse 


Ace  ,'ssiuij. 
.     1848 
.    1870 
.     1885 


The  cathedral  of  Manchester  is  the  ancient 
]>:tmchial  and  collegiate  church  of  the  city 
Having  been  the  parish  church  from  tim- 
immemorial,  it  was,  in  the  year  1422,  con 
stituted  into  a  collegiate  church  with  a  ward 
en,  eight  fellows,  four  clerks  or  minor  canon* 
and  six  choirmen.  The  college  was  dis 
endowed  in  1547,  but  refounded  by  a  chartei 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578,  and  continued  ir 
existence  until  the  foundation  of  the  sea 
win -nit  became  the  nucleus  of  the  cathedra. 
chapter.  The  present  cathedral  dates  origin 
ally  from  the  establishment  of  the  college 
but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  man- 
guild  and  chantry  chapels  in  the  latter  par 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  ma-nificen 

[men  of  Perpendicular  work,  and  ha- 
1-eeii  carefully  restored.  The  original  towe 
having  become  unsafe,  the  present  one  wa< 
built  in  its  place.  The  collegiate  church  wa; 
originally  dedicated  in  the  names  of  th 

nd  Virgin  Mary,  St.  George,  and  Si 
Denvs:  but  the  college  was  called  Christ' 
College  in  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Manes.     [MANICHJKUS.] 

Manes. — Divinities  among  the  ancien« 
Romans  which  some  think  to  have  been  th 
souls  separated  from  the  bodies,  and  other 
the  gods,  of  the  dead.  They  are  said  to  hav 
been  so  called  from  the  old  Latin  won! 
manum,  or  "good."  The  heathens  con 
sidered  souls  to  be  of  a  light,  airy  sub 
stance,  resembling  shadows,  but  having  th- 
same  organs  and  capable  of  the  same  func 
tions  as  when  in  the  body.  This  idea  wa 
adopted  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians 
and  applied  to  God,  and  thus  they  receive^ 
the  name  of  Anthropomorphites.  An  annua 
festival,  called  Feralia,  was  dedicated  special!; 
to  the  Manes,  and  held  on  Feb.  19th. 

Manichseus  or  Manes  was  a  1  '.  -i >iai 
heretic  who  flourished  in  the  third  century 
The  story  is  that  he  was  originally  a  slave 
but  was  purchased,  and  afterwards  adopted,  b? 
a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  a  good  education 
and  at  her  death  left  him  her  property.  H< 
was  finally  flayed  alive  by  the  Persian  Kinf 
for  failing  in  his  attempt  to  heal  tha 
monarch's  son. 

.Manes  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  apostle  o 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  promised  Comforter.  H« 
considerably  inerea>ed  the  number  of  hi: 
followers  by  concealing  himself  for  a  year 
and  stating  on  his  reappearance  that  he  hai 
been  on  a  visit  to  heaven,  whence  he  brought 
a  revelation.  This  revelation  was  contained 
in  a  book,  full  of  strange  symbols,  which  hi 
exhibited  to  his  disciples. 

The  essential  point  of  the  Manichiear 
system  was  its  recognition  of  two  eternal  anc 
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dependent  principles.  According  to  Maiii- 
igeus,  there  existed  from  all  eternity  two 
>posing  powers,  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
,ch  having  his  own  dominion  in  space.  The 
x)d  god  dwelt  in  the  light,  and  from  him  pro- 
eded  two  other  persons,  of  the  same  essence, 
it  inferior  in  rank,  viz.,  the  Son,  who 
veils  in  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  Holy 
host,  who  inhabits  the  air.  The  Evil  One 
velt  in  darkness,  and  his  kingdom  con- 
ined  the  elements  of  matter.  His  subjects 
ere  continually  rebelling  and  engaging  in 
lurrels,  and,  in  one  of  these,  some  of  them, 
irsued  by  their  enemies,  crossed  the  boundary 
the  realms  of  light  and  took  possession  of 
portion  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  The 
first  man  "  sent  against  them  by  God  was 
ken  prisoner,  but  the  "  living  spirit "  rescued 
m,  and  confined  the  devils  in  the  air,  where 
ey  produce  thunder,  lightning,  and  tempests, 
he  next  work  of  the  "  living  spirit "  was  to 
the  heavenly  essence  from  th«- 
.•itter  with  which  the  powers  of  darkness 
id  contaminated  it.  Hence  came  the  uni- 
)rse.  The  sun  and  moon  are  composed  of 
ire  celestial  substance,  but  the  earth  is  only 
;ry  imperfectly  freed  from  the  dross  of 
Man  was  the  work  of  the  evil 
>wers.  They  formed  material  bodies  in 
hich  to  imprison  that  portion  of  the 
•Jivenly  ,  ssence  which  they  had  retain- -d, 
id  thus  human  beings  came  into  existence, 
•her  bodies,  as  they  are  formed,  entrap  the 
:ich  pervade  all  creation,  and  so  the 
rth  i-  populated. 

-    these    souls  from   their   corporal 

:  -isons,  and  complete  the  work  of  separation. 

od,  after  sending  prophets  to  all  nations  to 

•epare  the  way,  sent  His  Son  into  the  world, 

.-•lit    mankind  their  true   origin,   and 

i  .owed  by  Hi-  example  how  they  must  live  to 

gain    their   lost    condition.      Since    He-h    is 

lly  evil,  our  Saviour  did  not  take  a 

al  body,  but  His  body  was  a  phantasm,  and 

is    birth,    sufferings,    and    crucifixion     an 

•ice  only. 

!   All  souls  must  eventually  become  perfect. 

I  hose  which  do  not  become  so  during  their 

nnan  life  will  have  another  opportunity  in 

8  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  those  which 

6  not   purified  by  the  end  of  the  world  will 

mned,  as  a   punishment,   to   act    as 

tolers  to  the  imprisoned  demons.     Finally. 

souls  are  freed,  and  the  separation  of 

"•4  and  evil   elements  completed,  the  earth 

dl   lie    committed    to   the   flames,    and    its 

main-  will  return  to  the  realms  of  darkne-s. 

was  the  author  of  several  works  in 

i-iac  and  Persian,  of   which  some  parts  are 

.11  extant.     lie  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 

it  admitted   the  New,  together  with   several 

il   books  which  supported  the  doc- 

ine  of  the  immaterial  body  of  Christ. 

i.-eism  reached  Rome  about  A.D.  277, 
idely.  and  continued  down  to  corn- 
modern  times.  The  sect  consisted 


of  two  classes — auditors  and  elect.  Their 
hierarchy,  chosen  exclusively  from  the  elect, 
consisted  of  a  leader  and  twelve  "  masters," 
under  whom  were  seventy-two  bishops,  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  His  twelve  apostles,  and 
seventy-two  disciples. 

Maniple. — One  of  the  vestments  used  in 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  three  feet  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  of  the 
same  colour  and  make  as  the  stole,  and 
fringed  at  the  ends,  and  is  attached  by  a  loop 
to  a  button  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  alb.  This 
vestment  was  formerly  a  handkerchief  held  in 
the  hand,  and  was  probably  used  -when 
handling  the  eucharistic  vessels. 

Manse  [Lat.  nuinsus,  "abiding  place"] 
denotes  in  ancient  law-books  a  house  or 
habitation,  with  or  without  land,  and  later 
was  applied  to  ecclesiastical  residences,  both 
parochial  and  collegiate.  In  Scotland  it  de 
n-nates  the  residences  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  it  has  been  adopted  of  late 
-  in  England  as  the  name  of  the  houses  of. 
Congregational  ministers. 

Mansel,  H I:\KY  LoxGUEviLLE,D.D.,Dean 

of  St.  Paul's,  was  boi-n  on  Oct.  6th,  1820.  He 
was  edm-ated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  thence  went  to  St.  John's  ( 'olle^v.  ( )\-ford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  class.  He  be 
came  R.-ader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College  in  ls.V>. 
Hampton  Lecturer  in  1858,  AVaynlletc  Pro 
fessor  of  Logic  in  is.VJ,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  in  1866. 
Two  V'-ar-  alter  he  succeeded  Dr.  Milman  a.s 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  died  on  July  31st, 
1871.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Mans, Ts  Hamp 
ton  Lectures,  entitled  Limits  of  litigious 
77i"H;//if,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Knirlish  theology.  It  was  an  eairer  reitera 
tion  of  the  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  works  Mansel  had  already  edited,  and 
maintained  that  man's  intellect,  beinir  finite, 
cannot  know  absolute  truth,  but  must  depend 
upon  a  revelation  which  comes  from  without, 
and  which  is  regulative  and  practical.  This 
view  was  immediately  assailed  by  Professor 
Maurice  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  pub 
lished  under  tho  title  of  ll'lmf  i*  ll'-rrlution  ? 
Mansel  replied  with  much  acrimony,  and  a 
very  bitter  controversy  he-an  and  spread 
among  other  writers.  Maurice  contended  that 
Mansel,  by  divorcing  Reason  from  Faith 
destroyed  the  life  of  both ;  that  God  does 
reveal,  not  regulative  truths,  but  His  very 
self  to  man.  (  Vrtainly  the  doctrine  known  in 
modern  days  as  Agnosticism  is  professedly  an 
acceptance  of  Mansel's  challenge.  He  said, 
"  You  cannot  know  God.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  believe  what  is  told  you  on  miraculous 
evidence."  The  retort  was,  "That  evidence, 
is  not  such  as  convinces  us,  and  we  therefore 
reject  it,  and  all  belief  with  it."  But  the 
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belief  that  God  does  speak  directly  to  the 
conscience,  and  that  by  appeals  to  that  con 
science  Christ  brought  conviction,  was  a  living 
i'uith  ages  before  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  born, 
and  will  outlive  all  such  theories. 

Mansel  was  a  brilliant  logician,  and  was 
also  known  at  Oxford  as  a  clever  satirist  ami 
wit.  A  satire  of  his  in  the  mariner  of  Aristo 
phanes  against  the  Pantheism  of  theNec-lo-i an 
writers  had  a  wonderful  success,  and  quota 
tions  from  it  were  on  every  one's  tongue. 
His  history  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  was 
edited  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  there  is  a 
Life  of  him  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Mant,BiCHAKD  [b.  1776,  d.  1848],  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  in  1828,  to  whirh 
Dromore  was  added  in  1832,  was  the  son 
of  a  Hampshire  i-lrrgyinun,  and  grandson  of 
Bingham,  author  of  Christian  Anti<n(iti<-*. 
Maut's  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  work 
he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  DR.  GEOKGE 
D'OvLY  [q  v.],  was  for  many  \t  u>  a  very 
popular  work.  He  also  edited  the  Book  of 
Common  1'rayer,  with  notes,  and  the  Book 
of  Psalms  in  an  English  metrical  version,  and 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

Mantilleta. — A  vestment  worn  in  the 
Roman  Church  by  cardinals.  bi>hops,  and 
abbots.  When  worn  by  cardinals  it  is  red. 
violet  and  rose-coloured;  when  by  bishops,  all 
of  one  colour.  It  is  a  garment  made  of  silk 
or  wool,  reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  with 
openings  for  the  arms,  and  a  low  collar.  It 
is  worn  over  the  rochet. 

Manton,  THOMAS  [b.  1620,  d.  1677],  was  a 
Nonconformist,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains, 
and  preached  frequently  before  the  Parliament. 
He  looked  favourably  upon  the  Restoration, 
became  one  of  Charles's  chaplains,  and  took 
part  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  was 
deprived  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Puritans,  and  his 
works  are  still  read.  The  best  known  are: 
CXL.  Sermons  on  Psalm  cxix.  ;  and  exposi 
tions  of  James,  Jude,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Isaiah  liii. 

Manual  [Lat.  manus,  "  hand"]  was  the 
name  given  to  small  portable  books,  and  be 
came  restricted  to  a  small  treatise  or  a  book 
of  devotion.  The  term  was  specially  applied 
to  a  small  book  for  the  use  of  the  Henry 
containing  the  occasional  offices,  as  baptism, 
churching,  marriage,  etc.,  and  also  aerrioei 
for  Candlemas,  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 
The  name  is  peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland ; 
abroad  the  book  was  called  agenda,  pastorale, 
ritnalc,  etc. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures.— 

The  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
those  used  in  the  synagogues,  and  private 
copies.  The  former  are  on  skins,  without  the 


vowel  points,  and  there  are  a  great  many  re 
gulations  respecting  these  copies.  The  othe 
MSS.  are  in  form  like  other  books  ;  all  excep 
the  most  modern  are  on  vellum.  There  ai 
no  very  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.,  owing  to  th 
fact  that  the  Jews,  when  copies  of  thei 
Scriptures  became  worn  out,  buried  them,  lot 
the  material  should  be  employed  for  an] 
secular  purpose.  The  oldest  .MSS.  know 
do  not  go  back  further  than  th> 
century. 

The'  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  are  aJ 
on  vellum,  are  known  as  UNCIAL  MSS..  i.e 
they  are  written  throughout  in  capital  letter; 
Those  in  which  small  letters  are  used  ar 
called  Ci  usivis.  The  Uncial  MSS.  are  with 
out  wont-divisions  or  punctuation^ 
Bge  oi'  a  MS.  can  be  pretty  accurately  detei 
mined  by  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  'met ho 
of  arrangement,  the  nature  of  tho  ink  and  c 
the  vellum. 

Both  in  Uncials  and  Cursives  names  c 
frequent  occurrence  are  contracted.  Thus  e 
stands  for  0EO2  (God),  K2  for  KTPIOi 
(Lord),  RNA  for  ITNETMA  (Spirit),  \-c.  I 
one  passage  a  very  important  cont rovers 
turns  upon  this  point.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16  oil 
version  has  ••  <  Jod  was  manifest."  The  te> 
from  which  this  translation  was  made  ha 
02.  But  many  copies  have  ©2,  the  ivlativ 
pronoun  "  which."  The  collation  of  th 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  ha 
been  undertaken  by  many  scholars,  but  th 
greatest  and  most  important  achi-vein.  nts  i 
this  direction  have  be.-n  wrought  in  our  ow 
century.  Tisch<  ndorf,  Lacbmann,  and  Tn 
gellrs  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  student 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  still  is  amon 
us  Dr.  Scrivener,  who  has  worked  with  labou 
and  diligence  in  the  collation  of  th 
copies,  and  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hurt  hai 
recently  published  a  most  painstaking  r.  cei 
sion  of  the  sacred  text. 

Very    few    MSS.  contain   all  the   books  ( 
the   New   Testament.      Some  an-   copies  < 
particular  books,  some  have  had  lea. 
away.     [BiHLK,  CANON,  CODEX.] 

Mapes,  WALTER  [or MAP],  [A.  probably! 
Herefordshire  between  1140  and  11, 3D;  d.  t 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century].  H 
studied  at  the  University  of  Palis,  and  on  hi 
return  to  Knirland  became  a  favourite  at  th 
Court  of  King  Henry  II.  on  account  of  h; 
leaining  and  courtliness  of  manner.  Th 
King  sent  him  to  the  Court  of  Louis  VII.  c 
France,  and  later  on  to  a  Council  held  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  where  Ma; 
employed  to  carry  on  a  discussion  with  th 
Waldenses.  On  his  return  to  Knirland  th 
King  showered  ecclesiastical  preferments  upo 
him  ;  he  became  Incumbent  of  West  bury,  i 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  other  livings:  Cano 
of  St.  Paul's  and  of  Sali>bury  ;  Precentor  o 
Lincoln ;  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Hi 
appointment  to  the  last-named  post  too 
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ice  in  1196,  and  this  is  the  last  mention 
lich  is  to  be  found  of  him.  He  was  a 
ustant  companion  of  the  King,  and  accom- 
nied  him  in  most  of  his  journeys.  JVlapes 
celebrated  for  many  literary  works,  and 
mi  his  history  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
lights  of  the  Hound  Table  most  of  the 
iiam-es  have  been  derived.  His  De  JV<"/iv 
riti! i KM  is  a  series  of  historical  sketches, 
•itten  in  Latin,  of  life  in  Courts  and  mo- 
steries,  showing  with  great  power  the 
rruptions  of  the  English  Court  and  of  that 
lioiue.  He  owes  much  of  his  fame  to 

-  satirical  Latin  poems  and  drinking  songs. 

Marbecke.    [Music.] 

Marburg  Confession. — This  name  is 

.-en  t<>  the  fifteen  Articles  drawn  up  at  the 
ifcivnce  held  at  Marburg  in  1529,  by  the 
sh  <»f  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  the 
pc  of  settling  the  dispute  which  had  an.-  a 
twcen  the  divines  of  Germany  and  Swit/er- 
id  ( oncoming  the  manner  of  Chri>t's 
in  the  Eucharist.  The  principal 
ampions  in  the  debates  were  Luther,  who 
acked  (Ecolampadius ;  and  Melanchthon, 
10  disputed  with  Zwingle ;  other  eminent 
i -tor-,  were  also  present.  The  conference 
gan  Oct.  1st,  and  lasted  four  days.  M-  - 
ichthon  and  Zwin^le  were  able  to  come  to 

Mient  as  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
inity  in  Unity  and  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 

u:y  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  Original 
i,  about  which  they  had  had  some  slight 

;e ;  but  on  the  main  qu^tion  they  had 
t  to  discuss  (the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
tlic  Kucharisti  neither  of  the  contending 
rtii-s  could  be  made  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
)dify,  their  opinion.  The  Germans  main- 
ned  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  ;  the 
riss  that  the  elements  were  simply  memorials 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
An  outbreak  of  the  sweating  sickness  broke 

•  the  conference  very  hurriedly,  and  in  the 
awing  up  of  the  Articles  the  only  unity  of 
itimt-iit  they  arrived  at  as  regarded  the 

I  icharist  was,  that  "the  sacrament  of  the 
ar  is  a  sacrament  of  the  true  body  and 
x>d  of  Christ,  and  that  the  'spiritual 
tini; '  of  that  body  is  the  primary  condition 
luired;"  but  they  could  not  determine 
whether  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
sent  bodily  in  the  bread  and  wine." 
ither  shortly  afterwards  drew  up  for  the 
•otestant  Alliance  a  confession  of  faith  on 
e  basis  of  the  Marburg  Articles,  but  with 
ditions  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 

Marca,  PETRL'S  DE,  Bishop  of  Conserans, 

i    43  ;  Archbishop  of  Paris,  1661  [b.  at  Gant, 

.•am,  1594  ;  d.  at  Paris,  1662].    He  was  edu- 

-  a  lawyer,  and  in  1639  was  summoned 

Paris,    where  he  was  made  Councillor  of 

ite.      In    1641    he    wrote   a   book   on   the 

>    >erties  of  the  Gallican  Church  (De  coix-onlm 

''I  et  imperil  sett  de  libertatibus  Ecclesice 


Gallicaiue],  which  gave  such  offence  to  the 
Pope  that  when  Marca  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Conserans,  the  Pope  refused  for 
eight  years  to  allow  him  to  be  consecrated, 
when  Marca  retracted.  Besides  his  book  on 
the  Gallican  liberties,  Marca  wrote  De  Eucha- 
ristia,  De  Constantino  politana  1'ntnarcha,  Dis- 
sertationes  Posthumcc,  Ojjuscula,  and  a  History 
of  Bear  n. 

Marcella. — One  of  the  illustrious  women 
who  lived  under  the  tuition  of  St.  Jerome. 
She  became  a  widow  seven  months  after  her 
marriage,  and  thenceforward  lived  a  re 
tired  life.  She  strongly  opposed  the  Origen- 
ists,  who  appeared  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and 
was  consulted  as  a  theologian.  In  one  of 
his  works  St.  Jerome  says  "  It  is  easy  to 
collect  the  virtue  and  quality  of  the  mistress 
by  that  of  the  scholars  who  were  educated  by 
her."  She  died  in  409. 

Marcellians. — The  followers  of  Mar- 
cellus,  wlio  was  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the 
fourth  century.  Marcellus  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Arians,  but  in  refuting 
rius,  founder  of  the  Semi-Arian  school, 
IK  fell  into  the  Sabellian  heresy,  and  in  main 
taining  tlie  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
he  lost  sight  of  the  personal  distinction 
between  them.  Kusebius,  of  <';e>area,  wrote 
two  works  against  him,  and  in  336  a  Council 
\\.i-  held  at  Constantinople,  at  which  Mar 
cellus  was  deposed.  At  the  Council  of  Sardica 
he  was  acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated, 
but  his  views  were  developed  by  his  pupil 
Photinus,  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  PHOTI- 
MAXS  [q.v.]. 

Marcian,  KMPEKOR  OF  THE  EAST. — On 
the  deutli  of  Theodosius  in 450,  his  sister,  1'ul- 
cheria,  became  Empress  in  her  own  right,  and 
irave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Marcian,  then  a 
senator.  Marcian  strongly  supported  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  recalled  the  bishops  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  pseudo-Council  of 
Ephesus  (the  Latrocinium),  but  left  the 
(ju<  stionof  reinstating  them  in  their  sees  to  be 
determined  in  a  general  Council.  This  Council 
was  held  at  Chalcedon  in  A.D.  451.  Marcian 
gave  his  consent  and  support  to  its  enact 
ments,  and  enforced  them  by  several  edicts. 
He  died  at  Constantinople  A.D.  457. 

Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  Marcionite 
heresy,  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Being  excommunicated 
by  his  father,  it  has  been  said  for  immorality, 
but  more  probably  for  heretical  views,  he 
went  to  Rome ;  but  the  Church  there  refused 
to  receive  him,  and  he  attached  himself  to 
the  heretic  Cerdo.  Tertullian  states  that  he 
afterwards  repented  of  his  errors,  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  readrnission  to  the  Church,  on 
condition  that  he  reclaimed  all  whom  he  had 
led  astray  ;  but  that  death  overtook  him  while 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  this  condition.  But  in 
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this  story  Tertullian  probably  confounds 
Mareion  with  his  master  Cerdo. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
Marcion's  real  opinions,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  as  follows : — He 
taught  that  there  were  two  eternal  principles, 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Creator, 
or  Demiurge.  The  latter  was  by  nature  evil, 
and  created  the  world,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Law,  and  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  the 
former  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and 
sent  His  son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  Holding 
that  the  body,  the  creation  of  the  Deminr^«  , 
was  necessarily  evil,  he  denied  the  trull i  nf 
our  Lord's  incarnation,  maintaining  that 
Christ's  body  was  a  phantasm  only,  like  the 
bodies  assumed  by  angels  when  they  appeared 
to  men.  This  opinion  he  supported  by  reiVr- 
ence  to  such  texts  as:  "He  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  i.e.,  he  taught  the  t//>- 
pearance,  as  against  the  reality.  Hence  also  In 
dented  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  a  judgment  to  come. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  it  came  from  the 
evil  principle,  he  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
entirely,  and  published  a  book  of  "Anti 
theses,"  in  which  he  contrasted  the  precepts 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Testament,  in  principle,  he 
received,  but  it  was  altered  and  mutilated  to 
suit  his  particular  views,  and  reduced  to  two 
divisions:  (1)  The  Gospel,  which  was  a  com 
pilation  founded  mainly  on  St.  Luke's,  and 
(2)  the  Epistles,  ten  in  number.  He  defended 
these  emendations  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  text  had  become  corrupt,  a  statement 
which  appeared  the  more  plausible  from  the 
number  of  spurious  Gospels,  etc.,  then  in  cir 
culation. 

The  Marcionites  became  very  numerous,  as 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  works  written 
against  them,  as  well  as  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  Justin.  Constantino,  in  326, 
issued  an  edict  against  these  and  other 
heretics,  and  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus, 
tells  us  that  he  converted  ten  thousand  of 
them.  Their  doctrine  of  the  evil  nature  of 
the  body  led  them  to  practise  fasting  and  self- 
denial,  and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  exclude 
married  persons  from  the  sacraments,  deny 
ing  salvation  to  all  but  the  unmarried.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  undergone  martyrdom 
for  their  religion. 

Marcosians.— A  sect  of  Gnostics  founded 
by  Marcus,  a  pupil  of  Valentinus.  Marcus 
is  called  by  Irenaeus,  Marcus  the  Magician, 
and  seems  to  have  associated  magical  arts 
with  the  rites  of  Christianity.  The  Marco- 
sians  had  many  apocryphal  books  which  they 
held  for  canonical,  and  from  which  they 
selected  fabulous  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ,  still  said  to  be  in  use  among  the 
Greek  monks.  Marcus  used  two  kinds  of 
baptism — a  physical  baptism  for  the  pardon  of 


sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  kii 
dorn  of  the  Demiurge,  and  a  pneumatic  al  b< 
tism,  by  which  the  spiritual  nature  attair 
to  self-consciousness  and  to  perfection,  ent* 
ing  into  fellowship  with  the  Pleroma.  TJ 
Marcosians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
practise  the  ceremony  of  extreme  uncti< 
They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a  lai 
sect,  and  were  probably  absorbed  into  1 
VAI.KXTINIANS  [q.v.]. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Aiitonin 
Verus,  Koman  Emperor,  succeeded 
i'ather-in-law,  Antoninu>  Tins,  in  161.  Hev 
brought  up  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  wr- 
some  Itcjlcctiunx  which  breathe  a  deep  pie 
lie  was  the  best  of  all  the  Roman  Emperc 
though  in  his  reign  the  Christians  suftVi 
a  bitter  persecution,  Justin  Martyr  being  c 
of  its  victims.  This  persecution  was  not  i 
result  of  cruelty  but  of  conviction;  the  E 
perors,  as  conservators  of  the  State,  must  j 
down  those  who,  from  whatever  motiv.  B,  \\ 
to  all  appearance  working  for  the  subvers: 
of  it.  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  gives  us  tl 
otimate  of  Marcus  Aurelius's character  [Eci 
siastical  llixtory,  page  350]  :  "  I  cannot  doi 
that  it  was  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Man 
Aurelius— his  genuine  unaffected  piety, 
well  as  his  desire  of  upholding  the  St 
which  bad  been  committed  to  his  <  -.•:• 
led  him  to  feel  more  strongly,  and  act  m- 
severely,  against  the  Christians  than  any 
his  predecessors.  No  one  felt  more  ken 
and  bitterly  than  he  did  the  decay  of  mo 
strength  among  his  people ;  few  saw  m« 
clearly  that  moral  .-trength  must  be  grounc 

upon  faith  in  the  invisible If 

subjects  had  lost  so  much  of  their  faith  in  '< 
gods  already,  so  much  of  their  sense  of  ri$< 
and  wrong,  what  a  crime  it  must  be  to  m; 
them  more  irreligious  still !  to  take  from  th 
the  >anctions  upon  which  their  conduct  » 
pended  !  Were  not  the  Christians  doing  th 
Were  they  not  teaching  citizens  and  e\ 
slaves  to  despise  the  gods  ?  What  a  di 
must  it  be  for  him  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
stop  such  an  infection,  to  preserve  w 
strengthen  the  internal  life  of  the  Empire, 
the  only  means  of  preserving  its  exter 
machinery  !  So,  I  believe,  he  reasoned,  a  - 
such  reasoning  led  him  to  be  a  persecutor. 
He  was  not  a  superstitious  man ; 
laboured  hard  to  deliver  himself  from  sup 
stition,  and  to  preserve  at  once  an  awe,  and 
affection,  for  the  Divine  Power.  He  thoug 
as  most  statesmen  and  philosophers  do,  tl 
the  common  people  must  be  superstitious 
order  to  be  moral ;  that  fear  of  the  future  m 
be  the  chief  means  of  keeping  them  righ 

Whenever  any  national  calamity  befel  1 
country,  it  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  1 
gods,  who  were  indignant  at  the  toleration 
a  new  religion,  and  an  earthquake,  famine, 
jotilence  could  only  be  removed  by  t 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.  Thus,  when, 
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65,  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus, 
eturned  from  his  Parthian  campaign,  his 
oldiers  brought  back  a  pestilential  disorder 
f  great  malignity  which  raged  several  years, 
nd  in  169  there  was  an  inundation  of  the 
'iber:  both  were  visited  on  the  Christians, 
.'he  legend  of  the  THUXDEKIXG  LEGIOX  [q.v.] 
lakes  him  to  be  changed  in  his  views,  but 
robably  his  animosity  to  Christianity  lasted 
dl  his  death.  [PERSECUTIONS.] 

Marcus  Eugenicus. — One  of  the  stout- 
st  upholders  of  the  Greek  Church  against  Papal 
kirns.  He  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
^enth  century,  taught  rhetoric  for  some  time, 
^as  elected  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  chosen 
3  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Council 
f  Ferrara,  1438,  at  which  an  attempt 
ras  made  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ihurches.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
etween  them  were  concerning  the  use  of  un- 
javened  bread,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
le  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Pri- 
lacy  of  the  Pope.  A  formula  of  union  was 
rawn  up  and  subscribed  July,  1439,  Marcus 
eing  almost  the  only  one  to  refuse.  On  his 
3turn  to  the  East  he  continued  to  write  against 
le  Council  and  the  Latins  till  his  death,  in 
447.  Among  his  works  are  a  tract  on  the 
onsecration  of  the  Eucharist,  epistles  against 
le  Latin  claims,  two  circular  letters  ad<  1 : 
>  all  Christendom  against  the  Council,  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  a  tract  concerning  the 
'recession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc. 

Margoliouth,  MOSES  [b.  1820,  d.  1881], 
'as  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  was  con- 
erted  to  Christianity,  and  became  Vicar  of 
ittle  Linford,  Bucks.  He  wrote  The  7W/-y 
e  the  Pentateuch,  The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adapt- 
ig  of  Existing  Jewish  Petitions,  etc. 

Mariolatry.— Of  the  worship  of  the 
tother  of  our  Lord  there  is  no  trace  eitlu r 
i  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  first  three  or 
>ur  centuries.  In  the  earliest  Church  hymns 
lere  is  no  hint  of  it.  Daniel's  Thesaurus, 

collection  of  Greek  hymns  dating  from 
le  third  century  to  the  twelfth,  only  has 
ATO,  and  these  are  confessedly  of  late  date, 
a  the  festival  of  the  Greek  Church  corn- 
ting  the  Epiphany  of  Christ  as  God 

Hi-  I'ajitism  there  is,  of  course,  no  connec- 
on  with  the  history  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was 
irough  that  of  the  "Nativity  that  error  first 
sgan  to  creep  in.  When  the  Council  of 
•phesus  had  truly  decided  that  Christ  is  not 
ivided,  and  therefore  that  the  Virgin  might 
B  call  i  •<!  Tht-otokos,  opportunity  was  given  for 
buse  of  the  truth,  and  one  title  after  another 

•iran  to  be  lavished  upon  her :  "  Surpassingly 
"ly,"  "All  holy,"  "Lady,"  "Queen."  It 
'as,  in  fact,  overlooked  that  the  glory  of  the 
icarnation  lay  in  its  wonderful  condescension, 
fid  that  the  glory  of  all  connected  with  Christ 

v  solely  and  exclusively  in  what  He  is. 
'he  Evangelist  had  declared  as  much  when 


he  pointedly  traced  the  genealogy  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  through  Eahab,  and  through 
"her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Uriah." 

Another  source  of  the  worship  of  Mary 
is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  monasticism  : 
the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  became 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  "Ever  Virgin." 
Christendom  came  to  regard  its  pattern  life, 
not  as  found  in  the  home  of  Nazareth,  in  holy 
wedded  love  and  parental  care,  but  in  the 
solitary  life  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the 
early  Latin  hymns  which  sang  her  praise 
dwelt  on  her  virginity,  that  was  "  the  birth 
which  became  God."  Still,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  not  one  of  the  Ambrosian  hymns 
is  addressed  to  her.  Scripture  failing  to  fur 
nish  material  for  adoration,  fancy  supplied 
its  place,  and  invented  the  stories  of  her  Im 
maculate  Conception  and  of  her  Assumption, 
and  out  of  these  was  created  a  new  worship — 
the  worship  of  a  great  goddess,  unknown  to 
Seripture  or  to  history.  Figures  were  made 
of  her,  decked  in  vulgar  gold  and  tawdry 
finery,  and  before  them  were  poured  out 
prayers  as  to  one  comprising  in  herself  all 
that  was  beneficent  in  man,  all  that  was 
tender  and  pure  in  woman,  all  that  is  gracious 
in  God.  As  a  consequence  it  followed  that 
God  was  robbed  of  His  true  glory.  The 
compassion  and  infinite  tend,  i  in  •>*  which  the 
Gospels  reveal  in  Chri.-t  were  taken  from  Him, 
and  He  was  only  thought  of  as  a  stern  and 
avenging  Judge.  The  love  of  the  Father  was 
i"r-<'tteii  in  that  of  the  mother;  the  consola 
tions  of  the  Comforter,  in  those  of  "  our  Lady 
of  Pity,"  "  our  Lady  of  Good  Help,"  "  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows."  The  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  were  placed  in  some  distant  heaven 
where  they  took  little  concern  of  the  affairs  of 
earth,  where  they  were  worshipped  indeed 
with  formal  worship;  but  the  heartfelt  worship 
of  friend  speaking  to  friend  was  kept  for  the 
mighty  mother,  whose  intercession  was  all 
powerful,  whose  help  was  always  ready.  Thus 
the  rise  and  development  of  Mariolatry  were 
simultaneous  with  an  obscuration  of  the  true 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  that 
truly  human  nature  in  the  Saviour  which  the 
human  heart  craves  for,  and  which  is  the  true 
preservative  against  errors  of  this  kind. 

Mark,  BISHOP  OF  AKETHUSA. — One  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  Arians  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Sirmium  in  352,  and  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  confession  of  faith  made 
there,  and  afterwards  on  several  occasions  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  defence  of  Arianism. 
It  is  said  that  he  saved  Julian's  life  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  not 
withstanding  which  service  he  was  put  to 
death  when  Julian  came  to  the  throne  for 
having  pulled  down  a  heathen  temple. 
He  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  tossed  in 
the  air,  and  caught  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
points  of  their  swords,  and  finally,  after  being 
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covered  all  over  with  honey,  was  tied  to  a 
post  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  Hies.  <  hi 
account  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  he  ha-  never  been 
canonised,  nor  reckoned  as  one  of  the  mart\  is. 

Mark  of  Ephesus.  [MARCUS  EIM.M- 
cus.] 

Mark's  Day,  ST.— A  festival  celebrated 

on  April  25th,  in  honour  of  the  F.\aiig.  li>t. 
St.  Mark  was  a  .Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  probably  converted  by  JSt.  Peter,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  travels  as  interpreter 
and  amanuensis.  St.  .Mark,  being  sent  into 
Egypt  by  the  Apostle,  founded  a  Christian 
Church  at  Alexandria,  of  which  he  be.-ame  tin- 
first  bishop.  It  is  said  that  lie  suffered  mar 
tyrdom  ahout  Ka>ter  time  in  the  year  08. 

Marlorat,  A  i  - .  rsrix,  was  born  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  in  Lorraine,  in  1506.  He  was  educated 
in  an  August inian  convent,  became  a  Friar 
in  1521,  and  nine  y.-irs  after  was  made  Prior 
of  a  monastery  at  Bourges,  where  he  became 
well  known  as  a  very  learned  man  and  a  irre.it 
preacher;  but  in  15:>5  he  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  and  fled  to  Geneva.  He  became  a 
preacher  near  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  re 
moved  to  the  village  of  Vevey  in  S\vit/erland. 
Afterwards,  being  recalled  to  France,  he  be- 
came  minister  at  Paris  and  at  Rouen.  In  the 
latter  town  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants,  and  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy 
in  March,  1562,  they  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  established  their  own  religion.  In 
October  the  town  was  recaptured  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Marlorat  was  con 
demned  to  death,  and  burnt  in  front  of  his 
own  church  by  order  of  Montmorency  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Marlorat  wrote  com 
mentaries  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and 
the  New  Testament,  parts  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

Maronites.  — A  community  of  Syrian 
Christians  whose  head-quarters  is  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  say  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  monk  named  Maro,  who  col 
lected  a  number  of  followers  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury,  and  placed  them  in  a  monastery  on  the 
Orontes,  which  he  named  after  himself.  In 
the  seventh  century  this  sect  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  opposition  by  the  Greek 
Church,  to  take  refuge  in  Lebanon,  and  so 
this  name  was  taken  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  mountains.  In  many  respects  their 
ritual  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  they  pre 
served  their  individuality  and  independence. 
But  during  the  Crusades  they  established  some 
sort  of  relations  with  the  Latin  Church,  and 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  they  formally 
joined  the  Roman  Communion,  and  consented 
to  be  under  the  government  of  the  Pope. 
But  even  so  they  obtained  certain  rights 
of  their  own,  such  as  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  marriage  of  their  clergy,  and  the 


Mass  in  their  own  vernacular.  Pop 
ry  founded  a  monastery  on  the  Quirinfc 
Mount  at  Home,  and  attached  to  it  a  colleg 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Maronites.  Youti' 
are  educated  there  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
M -nt  to  their  own  country.  They  have  the: 
patriarch,  archbishop,  bishops,  and  about  Ifi 
eurate>:  but  the  population  is  so  op].: 

irks  that  all  the  elergy  an-  obliged  1 
work  for  their  living.  They  now  say  \l.i»  i 
Latin,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel,  whit- 
is  read  in  Arabie,  tin- common  Language  ofV 
people.  Their  population  is  now  about  200,001 
Every  man  is  armed,  and  their  army  was  i 

great  perfection  at  one  time.    In  I860,  how 

ever,  they  were  attacked  by  the  DursKs  [q.v. 
a  tribe  living  near  them,  and  although  fc 
superior  in  point  of  numbers  to  their  invader 
their  capital  was  de.-tmyed  and  the  inhalutan 
:ed.  They  are  a  tine-looking  peopl 
and  very  hospitable,  especially  towards  Eur< 

peallS. 

Marot,  CI.KMKXT,  religious  poet,  wa 
born  at  Cahors  in  1195.  He  lived  at  tl 
Court  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  a  favouiite  wit 
Margaret,  (Jueen  of  Navarre;  but  fell  int 
disgrace,  and,  turning  Calvinist,  w.  nt  1 
(Jemva.  He  >oon  it-turned  to  Lyons,  abjure 
Calvinism,  and  served  under  Fran-:-  I.  i 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1535.  He  aftei 
wards  began  to  translate  psalms  into  Fivncl 
which  became  very  popular  at  the  Court,  an 
he  was  called  "the  prince  of  poets  and  tl 
poet  of  princes."  He  has  1,-it  his  name  to 
style  of  poetry  called  Marotinue.  The  fin 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  154 
and  dedicated  to  the  King  and  the  ladi< 
of  France.  A  second  edition,  with  a  prefac 
by  Calvin,  appeared  in  1543;  but  w 
demned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  Marot  retire 
to  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1 544. 

Marriage.-  -When  Christ  came  on  earfi 
marriage  had  come  to  be  regarded  ainon 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  merely  a  civil  contract 
and  in  consequence  divorce  was  ea-ily  to  1 
procured.  Christ  taught  the  sacredness  of  tb» 
marriage  bond;  and  forbade  divorce,  excej' 
on  the  ground  of  adultery.  Henceforth  a 
marriages  were  considered,  like  that  of  <  >ur  fir: 
p-irents.  Adam  and  Eve,  as  sanctioned  by  Go 
Himself.  St.  Paul  compares  the  mairiap 
bond  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  H 
Church  :  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  matr 
mony  has  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  rit< 
performed  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus  S 
Ignatius  writes,  "It  becomes  those  who  marr 
and  those  that  are  given  in  marriage,  to  tak 
thi>  yoke  upon  them  with  the  consent  or  th 
direction  of  the  Church,  that  their  marriag 
may  be  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  n< 
their  own  lu>t-."  Tertullian  says,  "  Ho' 
shall  I  sufficiently  set  forth  the  happiness  < 
the  marriage  which  the  Church  brim.- 
by  her  procurement,  which  the  Eucharif 
confirms,  which  angels  report  when  don« 
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md  the  Father  ratifies."  In  such  pas- 
Ages  we  have  recorded  the  commencement 
it'  that  ecclesiastical  control  in  domestic 
..if.tirs  which  the  Church  early  began  to 
,-xercise.  But  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
ine,  when  religious  fervour  began  to  cool 
tnd  discipline  to  grow  lax,  some  Chris- 
ian.s  were  married  by  the  civil  power,  with- 
>ut  any  religious  ceremony :  and  as  this 
iractioe  in  after  ages  showed  a  tendency  to 
ncrease,  laws  were  passed  both  in  the  East 
A.D.  900]  and  West  [A.D.  800],  ordaining 
.hat  marriages  be  contracted  as  religious  cere- 
nonies  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  and 
reception  of  the  Holy  Euchari>t  was 

0  follow  the   marriage  rite.     This  law,  al- 
hough   frequently    ignored,    as   far    as    the 
Eucharist  was  concerned,  continued  in  force 
n  Kni;- land  until  the  Commonwealth,  when 
uarri;tge  was  declared   by  the   State   to   be 
aerely  a  civil  contract.     At  the  Restoration, 
he  religious  character  of  the  marriage  rite 

iin  recognised  by  the  civil  law;  and 
In-  present  Rubric,  advising  a  celebration  of 
he  Holy  Communion,  was  added  to  the 
narriage  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
3rayer.  A  change  in  the  English  law  of 
uarriain-  w;is  made  by  the  Act  6  and  7 

•*Vill.  IV.  c.  85,  whereby  marriages  might 
>e  performed  in  three  ways,  vix.  :  either 
n  the  parisli  cluirch  ;  or  in  some  regis- 
ered  place  of  worsliip  ;  or  in  the  regi 
>mce,  without  any  religious  ceremony.  The 
,'huivh  of  England,  while  recognising  the 
•alidity  of  the  last-mentioned,  yet  by  her 
caching  strongly  disapproves  of  them.  More- 
i  1868,  a  Royal  Comnii.-sion  reported 

•  hat  "It  is  both  the  wisdom  and  the  duty 

1  the  State  to  associate  ii>  legislation  with 
he  religious  habits  and   sentiments  of  the 
>eople,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
tnction    of    a    religious   ceremony   for    the 
larriaLM'  contract."     The  percentage  of  civil 
larria-rrs  i-  very  small;  in  1878  it  was  11  '6, 
•'hile  that  of  marriages  performed  in  places 
f  worship  was  88-4. 

Marr in;/,'  Laws. — In  all  civilised  countries 
iws  have  been  passed  regulating  marriage, 
'hese  laws  have  differed  in  different  countries 
nd  at  different  times,  but  their  object  has 
een  identical— vi/.  :  to  prevent  incest,  and 
3  guard  against  injury  either  to  the  com- 
lunity  at  large  or  to  individuals.  The 
'•ode  is  contained  in  Leviticus  xviii. 
t  is  on  this  chapter  that  "The  table  of 
inured  and  affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are 
slated  are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  our 
iws  to  marry  together,"  in  the  Book  of 
!ommon  Prayer,  is  founded.  Of  late  years  a 
reat  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  pro- 
nbition  to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
'he  argument  from  Scripture  has  been  con 
noted  with  great  heat  upon  both  sides,  and 
tany  good  men  have  been  found  upon  each 
de  of  it :  the  moral  and  social  argument  also 
Inuts  of  being  very  strongly  stated  upon 


both  sides,  and  at  the  last  division  upon  the 
subject  even  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Lords  was  very  nearly  equally  divided.  Such 
marriages  are  at  the  present  time  legal  in  all 
the  British  colonies,  in  most  Protestant  Con 
tinental  nations,  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  passing  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  in  1835  has  led  to  considerable 
misconception  :  it  has  been  held  by  some 
that  that  Act  first  rendered  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  unlawful,  they  being 
previously  lawful ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Previous  to  that  Act,  such  marriages  could 
not  be  declared  invalid  until  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  had  pronounced  sentence  upon  them ; 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  simply  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  sentence  of  an  Ecclesias 
tical  Court,  and  declared  all  such  unions  to  be 
void,  and  their  offspring  illegitimate. 

The  Roman  code,  as  regards  marriage, 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  Levitical  law : 
an  innovation  was  made  legalising  marriage 
with  a  brother's  daughter,  but  this  was  done 
to  enable  Claudius  to  marry  his  niece,  Agrip- 
pina,  and  was  n« -\\  \  received  with  favour  by 
the  peoj.lr.  Marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  and  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
were  admissible.  When  tin-  Emperors  became 
Christians  the  Roman  law  of  marriage  was 
brought  into  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
.ng.  Constant  i  us.  in  '.\'.W.  forbade,  under 
a  penalty  of  death,  marriage  with  a  niece; 
and,  in  354,  forbade  marriages  with  a 
d<(  eased  wife's  sister  and  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife.  This  continued  to  be  the 
civil  law  of  the  Empire,  though  the  Em 
peror  Honorius  infringed  it  by  marrying 
successively  two  sisters.  Marriages  between 
first  cousins  were  forbidden  by  the  earliest 
Roman  law ;  were  subsequently  considered 
lawful,  but  were  condemned  by  Theodosius 
in  384 ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  they  were  sanctioned  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  about  A.D.  527,  marriage  was  for 
bidden  between  a  sponsor  and  a  godchild,  on 
the  ground  of  spiritual  relationship.  The 
Church  in  various  Councils  adopted  the  prin 
ciple  of  this  law,  and  extended  its  application  : 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  marriages  were  for 
bidden  between  sponsors  and  the  godchild,  or 
its  parents ;  between  the  baptiser  and  the 
baptised,  or  parents  of  the  baptised  ;  between 
the  presenter  for  confirmation  and  the  can 
didate,  or  parents  of  the  candidate. 

Second  marriages  were  regarded  as  invalid 
by  the  Novatianist  and  Montanist  heresies: 
but  the  Church  in  the  8th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  NiccTa  condemned  the  Novatian 
opinion.  Marriages  between  Christians  and 
unbelievers  were  forbidden  by  the  early 
Church,  which  refused  to  solemnise  such 
marriages,  though  it  did  not  dispute  their 
validity ;  resort  had,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
made  to  the  civil  power.  There  have  been 
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several  notable  instances  of  such  unions  being 
the  means  of  great  good ;  e.g.  Monica,  Queens 
Bertha  and  Ethelburga,  and  Clothilda,  who 
were  all  married  to  unbelievers. 

From  very  early  times  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages  marriages  were  not  solemnised  on 
Sundays,  or  on  fasts  and  vigils.  The  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  was  that 
marriages  are  not  to  take  place  from  Advent 
to  Epiphany,  or  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  the 
Octave  of  Easter.  In  England  the  law  of 
the  country  allows  marriages  on  any  day  in 
the  year.  The  morning  was  originally  the 
time  for  marriage,  because  the  parties  were 
to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  fasting. 
The  hours  for  marriage  in  this  country  have. 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  been  extended  from 
8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  the  laws  of  CELIBACY 
and  DIVORCE  see  under  those  heads.  The 
principal  marriage  ceremonies  have  been  de 
rived  from  the  heathen  customs;  they  P 
the  arrkcc,  orespousal  gifts,  an  earnest  or  pledge 
that  marriage  should  be  completed  ;  the  ring, 
betokening  fidelity ;  the  dowry,  the  sum  of 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  bride. 
All  these  took  place  at  the  betrothal.  In  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
an  oblation,  or  offering,  was  made  by  the 
contracting  parties ;  the  benediction  is  given 
by  the  priest :  the  bride  is  veiled,  as  a  'sign 
that  she  confines  herself  to  her  husband ;  the 
veil  was  in  some  Eastern  countries  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  dress  of  married  women.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  whole  ceremony  is  called 
"the  veiling";  while  in  the  West  it  was 
known  as  "  the  crowning,"  from  the  custom 
of  placing  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  newly, 
married.  Other  ceremonies  were  the  joining 
of  hands  and  the  giving  of  a  kiss. 

Marriott,  CHARLES,  B.D.  [ft.  1810,  d. 
1857],  an  Oxford  divine  of  the .  Tractarian 
School.  He  was  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  succeeded 
Newmanas  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's;  was  joint  editor 
of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  and  author  of 
several  theological  treatises.  Dr.  Newman 
makes  a  very  touching  allusion  to  him  in  the 
account  of  his  joining  the  Church  of  Home. 

Marriott,  WHARTON  BOOTH  [b.  1825,  d. 
1871],  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College, 
author  of  Vestiarium  Anglicanitm,  a  work  upon 
Church  vestments ;  and  also  articles  in  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of  Christian  Biography  and  An 
tiquities. 

Marrow  Controversy.  [SCOTLAND, 
CHURCH  OF.] 

Marsden,  SAMUEL  [b.  1764,  d.  1838],  was 
brought  up  as  a  Wcsleyan,  but  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  1794  went  out  to 
Australia  as  Chaplain  to  the  penal  colony.  He 
applied  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
help,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  He  was  joined  by 
two  laymen,  William  Hill  and  John  King, 
and  the  three  together  founded  a  mission  in 
New  Zealand. 


Marsh,  HERBERT  [ft.  1757,  d.  1839],  wi 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  (.'amlirid-'e,  < 
which  he  b.vanie  Fellow  and  Lady  Maiirir 
Pn  >  ft  'ssor  of  Divinity,  was  made  Bishop  of  Llai 
daft'  in  1816,  and  of  Peterborough  in  181 
Bishop  Marsh  revived  the  ruridecaual  ullice  i 
his  diocese,  and  rendered  it  very  useful  t 
conferences  in  which  both  laymen  and  deii 
take  part,  and  of  which  the  bishop  is  the  pr< 
sident.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  • 
Diocesan  Confereuces,  which  at  the  im-sei 
time  are  exerting  so  considerable  an  intiuenc 
Bish'op  Marsh's  writings,  though  largely  supe 
seded  by  later  works,  are  very  valuable  fi 
two  reasons  :  they  are  learned  and  calm 
judgment;  and  secondly,  they  direct  the  ws 
towards  a  better  criticism  than  had  hither 
prevailed.  They  are  :  The  Authenticity  oft 
1  •  li,,i,l:s  <,f  Mo**;  Lectures  on  the  Grit 
cism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  ;  Introdu 
ti-n  to  the  New  Testament;  and  a  translate 
of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test 
One  act  of  the  Bishop  exposed  him 
severe  criticism.  He  was  a  determined  oppj 
ncnt  of  Calvinism,  and  he  drew  up  a  series 
test  questions  to  be  put  to  a  candidate  for  tl 
ministry,  for  which  Sydney  Smith  attack* 
him  vehemently  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Marshall,  STEPHEN,  one  of  the  Sine- 
tynmuans  [CALAMY,  EDMUND],  and  one  of  ti 
most  influential  members  of  the  Westminst* 
Assembly.  He  also  assisted  greatly  in  <lrawii 
up  a  catalogue  of  fundamental  doctrines  as 
basis  of  toleration,  and  was  made  a  Tryer.  Ii 
died  in  1655,  and  was  buried  in  Westminsfr 
Abbey,  but  his  remains  were  removed  at  tl 
Restoration.  His  sermons  are  very  eloquen 
The  chief  are  Reformation  and  Demltttk 
Sacred  J'unef/yrictt,  Of  the  Baptising  of  In/an- 
Rig ht  Understanding  of  the  Times.  He  al'< 
wrote  A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism. 

Marshall,    REV.    T.    W.    M.,    K n-1 
clergyman,  and  Roman  Catholic  convert 
1815,"  d.  18771.     He  was  educated  at  Trini 
College,  Cambridge,    and    became   rector 
Swallowcliffe,  Wilts,  but   joined  the   Rom 
Church  in  1848.     Before  doing  so  he  wr< 
a  learned  work,  Notes  on  the  Catholic  Epis 
pate.     Afterwards  he  becamo  an  Ins: 
Schools.      His  History   of  C/irixfian  Missi> 
is  much  valued  by  his  co-religionists. 

Marshman,  JOSHUA  [ft.  1768,  d.  183 
a  irreat  missionary,  was  a  Baptist.  Until 
twenty-sixth  year  he  was  a  weaver,  then  1 
came  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1799  sailed  : 
India  with  Mi\  Ward,  his  wife,  and  two  othe 
and  joined  William  Carey  [CAREY,  WILLI/ 
at  Serampore.  Here  he  laboured  for  nea: 
forty  years.  In  1800  he  and  Mrs.  Marshm 
opened  two  boarding  schools,  the  proceeds 
which  amounted  to  £1,000  per  annum,  8 
afterwards  to  C'2.000.  Ho  devoted  this.  h« 
ever,  to  the  support  of  the  mission,  keepi 
only  £200  hia>°*lf.  With  the  help  of  Ca: 
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d  Ward,  he  opened  a  college  for  the  instruc- 
>n  of  the  natives.  He  edited  native  and 
iglish  papers,  and  published  a  Chinese 
rsion  of  the  Bible,  and  a  key  to  the  Chinese 
aguage.  [See  further  under  MISSIONS.] 

Marti  an  ay,  JOHN,  a  Benedictine  of  the 
mgregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Sever 
tp,  in  the  diocese  of  Aire,  in  Gascony,  A.D. 
47,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1717.  He  was 
mitted  Benedictine  at  Toulouse  in  August, 
68.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
-eek,  Hebrew,  and  Scriptural  criticism,  and 
blished  a  new  edition  of  St.  Jerome's  works 
five  volumes,  about  which  he  had  disputes 
th  Richard  Simon  and  other  writers.  In 
o  books  against  Father  Pezron  he  de 
eded  the  authenticity  and  chronology  of 
3  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
3  published  the  old  Latin  version  of  St. 
itthew's  Gospel,  with  French  notes  ;  his- 
•ical  tracts  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
3  canonical  books ;  a  treatise  of  the  books 
thin  the  Canon  ;  a  tract  for  expounding  the 
Ay  Scripture ;  St.  Jerome's  life,  and  three 
alters  of  this  Father  translated  into  French 
th  notes  ;  an  analytical  harmony  of  a  great 
my  obscure  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
Essay  on  Translation  ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
jnt  with  notes  taken  wholly  from  the  Scrip- 
re,  in  two  volumes. 

Martin  Marprelate  Controversy, 

casioned  by  the  publication,  in  1588  and 
89,  of  a  series  of  seven  tracts,  purport- 
?  to  have  been  written  by  Martin  Mnr- 
elate,  Gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
en  Henry  Barrowe.  The  author  attacked 
e  English  prelacy  with  much  wit  and 
jour,  and  the  tracts  had  a  wide  circulation, 
d  gave  rise  to  a  storm  of  controversy. 

Martin,  POI-KS.    [POPES.] 

Martin,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Braga,  in  Por 
tal,  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
rn  in  Pannonia,  took  leave  of  his  country 

icn  young,  and  travelled  into  Palestine; 
nn  hence  made  a  voyage  into  Galicia,  where 

converted  Theodemirus,  an  Arian  prince  ; 
d  having  been  some  time  Abbot  of  Dumes, 
ar  Braga,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal 
t.iir.  He  probably  died  in  580,  and  is 
lebrated  in  the  Roman  Church  <»n  M:in-h 
th.  Among  his  works  are  Formula  vitce 
nest(B  ;  DC  Moribm,  a  tract  consisting  of  a 
^ies  of  maxims  gathered  from  various 
irces,  which  may  contain  some  of  Seneca's 
it  works ;  a  collection  of  twenty-five  canons 
ssed  in  the  Kastem  Church,  etc. 
Martin,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  born 

SaKiria,  in  Hunirary,  about  316.  While 
t  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Pa  via,  where 

was  educated.  He  from  infancy  wished  to 
v«-te  himself  to  the  Church,  though  his 
rents  were  idolaters,  and  at  ten  years  of 
e  becfime  a  catechumen.  In  331  an  order 
is  issued  that  all  soldiers'  sons  should  bear 


arms.  Martin's  father  was  a  military  tribune, 
and  the  saint  was  forced  to  give  up  his  hopes 
of  entering  the  Church,  and  became  a  soldier. 
He  was  baptised  and  preserved  his  innocence 
in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  After  several  years'  service  he 
quitted  the  camp,  and  went  to  St.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  who  wished  to  ordain  him  deacon, 
but,  not  being  able  to  conquer  his  humility, 
made  him  exorcist.  He  retired  into  a 
monastery  in  Milan,  and  in  360  founded  the 
tirst  in  France  at  Locociagum,  now  Licuge. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles. 
In  371  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours.  He  re 
sided  at  first  near  the  church,  but  afterwards 
retired  to  a  monastery  two  miles  off,  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  which  belongs 
to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur.  He  showed 
great  zeal  for  the  Church  by  overthrowing 
the  ancient  pagan  temples  in  his  diocese, 
and  erecting  churches  in  their  place.  He  died 
Nov.  1 1th,  397,  and  his  fame  must  have  spread 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  for  the  church  of 
Sm  M.ntino  in  Monte,  in  Rome,  existed 
within  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  was 
dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  best  known  of  the  legends  about  St. 
Mai-tin  is,  that  when  a  soldier  he  divided  his 
cloak  with  a  naked  beggar.  This  cloak  was 
for  long  one  of  the  most  valued  of  French 
relics,  and  was  carried  as  a  banner  in  war.  It 
is  said  that  tin  word  "chapel,"  French  chapelle^ 
is  derived  from  "cape,"  French  <•////;/<•.  meaning 
the  tent  in  which  St.  Martin's  cloak  was 
preserved,  and  that  "chaplain"  or  chapeluin  is 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it. 

Martyn,  HKNHY,  a  great  missionary,  was 
born  at  Truro,  1781,  the  son  of  a  miner  who 
had  risen  to  be  head  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  Truro  Grammar- 
school,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as 
candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  which  he  just  failed  to  obtain. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  St.  John's  College, 
( 'ambridge,  and  in  1801  was  Senior  Wrangler. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1799,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  religion ;  he  realised  that  the 
distinction  he  had  gained  was  inadequate 
to  bring  him  happiness,  and  in  1802  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  missionary,  following 
the  example  of  David  Brainerd,  the  story  of 
whose  life  had  much  impressed  him.  While 
juvpannir  for  ordination  he  employed  his 
time  as  Tutor  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  He 
was  ordained  in  1803,  and  became  Curate  at 
Lol worth  till  1805,  when  he  started  for  India 
as  a  chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April,  1806,  but  did  not 
go  to  his  appointed  station  at  Dinapore  till 
September,  in  consequence  of  a  fever  which 
attacked  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
and  in  which  he  was  tended  by  other  English 
missionaries.  He  was  on  the  most  cordial 
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terms  with  Carey,  who  writes  delightfully 
about  him.  His  work  during  his  missionary 
life  was  carried  on  at  Dinupore  and  Cawnpore, 
where  he  laboured  among  the  English  soldiers 
and  residents,  preached  to  the  natives,  and 
made  for  them  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed 
that  he  set  about  a  translation  of  the  same 
into  Persian.  Not  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  prepared  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language,  and 
in  January,  1811,  he  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  went  to 
Shiraz,  where  he  completed  his  translation, 
and  also  translated  the  Psalms.  Martyn  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Shiraz,  and 
invited  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  their 
chief,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  pro 
duced  no  very  satisfactory  results.  He  after 
wards  proceeded  to  Tebrie,  the  residence  of 
the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Gore  <)u- 
who  treated  him  with  hospitality,  and  uiuli-r- 
took  the  publication  of  the  N«'\v  T. -stann -nt 
translation,  which  was  completed  in  Februarv, 
1812.  Here,  again,  Martyn  was  nm  i-.  .1  in 
discussions  with  Mahometan  prints,  ami  this 
time  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  him  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ambassador.  ( hi  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  fever,  by  which  he  was 
again  attacked  at  Tabriz,  Martyn  decided  on 
going  to  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  Eng 
land,  as  his  health  did  not  permit  of  his  re 
suming  his  work  without  a  period  of  rest. 
He  also  hoped  to  induce  a  lady,  Miss  Lydia 
Grenfell,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached, 
to  accompany  him  back  to  India  on  his  return. 
He  travelled  as  far  as  Tocat  with  rapidly  de 
creasing  strength,  and  here  he  died,  in  October, 
1812,  with  none  but  strangers  to  attend  him. 
He  was  buried  at  Tocat  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery. 

Martyr. — This  word  is  Greek  for  a  "  wit 
ness,"  and  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  to  our  Lord,  "Jesus  Christ  the  faithful 
witness "  [Gr.  martyr}.  In  common  Chris 
tian  usage  the  word  is  confined  to  one 
who  suffers  death  by  reason  of  his  witness 
or  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  the  first 
Christian  martyr  was  St.  Stephen,  and  we 
learn  by  St.  Paul's  confession  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  persecuting  the  Chris 
tians  at  Jerusalem  [Acts  xxvi.  10]  that  there 
were  others  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  which  followed  St. 'Stephen's 
death.  Each  outburst  of  persecution — and 
they  were  many — added  many  noble  names  to 
the  list  of  witnesses,  and  each  Church  jealously 
preserved  the  memory  of  those,  its  sons  and 
daughters,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves.  That  subsequent  generations 
might  be  fortified  to  bear  the  same  noble  wit 
ness,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the  recollec 
tion  of  their  fortitude,  steps  were  taken  to 
record  in  minute  detail  the  circumstances 


connected  with  their  trials,  the  questions  put 
them,  the  answers  they  made,  and  whate\ 
passed  duriug  th^ir  examination,  imprisc 
ment.and  execution.  Tln-e"  -•. -sta  martyrur 
were  read  during  the  time  of  Divin 
on  the  day  on  which  their  death  \\ 
memorated — a  day  which  was  beaut  if  u 
called  their  birthday,  as  the  day  on  whi 
they  were  born  to  endless  life.  These  co: 
memorations  frequently  took  place  at  t 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.  On  these  days  it  \i 
customary  for  a  sermon  to  be  prea< -hed 
which  the  constancy  and  faithfulness  of  1 
martyr  was  held  up  for  the  imitation  oft 
congregation.  It  would  appear  that  shor 
after  the  \Vhitsim  Festival,  and,  theivfo 
probably  on  the  Sunday  now  called  Trin 
Sunday,  a  festival  was  kept  in commemorati 
of  all  the  martyrs.  With  regard  to  the  HOW 
thus  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs, 
Auirustine  explains  that  they  were  ''to 
honoured  for  their  imitable  and  wort 
examples,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  religio 

Martyr,  PETER,  one  of  the  Coalmen 
Reformers  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  ^ 
born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500.  Hebecai 
an  Augustinian  monk,  and  acquired  a  gn 
reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence. 

.voiirahly    impressed    by  the    works 
Zwinglius  and  Biuvr,  and  was  at  length 
duced  to  embrace  the  \(<  formed  opinions 
the  arguments  of  Valdes,   a  Spanish   law} 
Leaving   Italy    lie  went  to  Swit/i-rland,  ti 
thence  to  Strassburg,  where  he  settled  fo 
time,    and    married  a  nun  who   had   beco 
Protestant.      In  l.YI'J  he  was  invited,  with 
friend  Bucer,  to  Kngland  by  Kdward  VI.,  ; 
made  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,     li 
his  influence  largely  contributed  to  the  rev: 
of   the   first  Prayer  Book,   and   the  issue 
the  second.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  ( )xfc 
and    his   bones  were  exhumed  and  burnt 
Mary's  reign. 

Martyrology. — A  list   of  martyrs  «• 
other  saints,  with  the  Services  connected  ^- 
them.  The  martyrologists  drew  their  mater 
from  the  calendars   of   particular   Churcl 
The   original   martyrolqgies   are   lost  in 
tiquity.      Those   reckoned   to   Eusebius   •< 
Jerome  are  spurious.    Bede,  in  the  beginn  - 
of  the  eighth  century,  compiled  two  mart 
ologies,  one  in  prose  and  another  in  vei- 
but  that  which  goes  under  his  name  is  ful 
later  additions.    Florus,  the  deacon  of  Ly< 
living  in  the  ninth  century,  enlarged  Be< 
martyrology,  and  put  it  almost  in  the  condit 
it  is  at  present.     Valdebertus,  a  monk  of 
diocese  of  Treves,  living  in  the  middle  of 
ninth  century,  wrote  a  martyrology  in  ve 
extracted  from   Bede   and  Florus,  and  i 
inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Dacheri 
Spicilegium.     About   the  same  time  Kaba 
Maurus,  Archbishop   of   Mentz,   drew  uj 
martyrology,  published  by  Canisiusinthesi 
tome  of  his  Antigua  Lectiones;  after  these  A 
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rchbishop  of  Vienna,  compiled  a  new  martyr- 

.ogy  while  he  was  travelling  in  Italy ;  for, 

)ming  from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  A.D.  857,  he  saw 

lere  a  manuscript  of  an  ancient  martyrology 

hich  had  been  brought  thither  from  Aquileia. 

suardus,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 

:ew  up  a  larger  and  more  correct  martyrology 

tan  those   above-mentioned;   and  dedicated 

to  Charles  the  Bald,  A.D.  870.     This  per- 

Tmance    was  well   received,  and  began  to 

j  made  use  of  in  the  offices  of  the  Western 

hurch;  and  it  is  probable   that  the  See  of 

ome    accepted    it.      At    the    end    of    this 

intury,    or    the    beginning    of     the    next, 

otgerus,  called  the  Stammerer,  a  monk  of 

e  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  drew  up 

lother  martyrology  upon  Ado's   materials. 

his  martyrology,  published  by  Canisius,  had 

>t  the  same  success  with  that  of  Usuardus. 

he   churches   and   monasteries  which   used 

is  last   made  a  great    many  alterations  or 

ditions  in   it,  and   this   occasioned   a  va>t 

imber  of  different  martyrologies  during  the 

[lowing  six  hundred  years.     The  moderns, 

sirous   to  reform    the   defects   of  the   old 

irt y  rologies,  compiled  new  ones.  Augustinus 

linns,  of  Padua,  began  this  reform  in  the 

teenth  century.    After  him,  Francis  M;iruil, 

lied  Maurolycus,  Abbot  of  Messina,  in  Sicily, 

fw  u])  a  martyrology,  in  which  he  entirely 

anged    Usuardus' s  '  text.      John   Van  der 

iih  n,  known  by  the  name  of  Molanus,  a 

>ctor  of  Louvain,  restored  it  through  two   i 

itions,  with   alterations   and  very   learned 

tea.     At  the  same  time  Galesinus,  Apostolic 

otonotary,.  drew    up   a    martyrology  and 

dicated  it  to  Gregory  XIIT.;  but  this  was 

t  approved  at  Rome.     Baronius's  martyr- 

>gy,  written  some  time  after,  with  notes, 

.s  better  received,  had  the  approbation  of 

pe  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  has  since   passed 

•  the  modern  martyrology  of  the   Roman 

urch.    It  has  been  several  times  corrected. 

•bot     Chatelain,    Canon    of    Notre    Dame 

Paris,   translated  the  text  of  the  Roman 

rtyrology  into  French,  with  notes  upon  it, 

ich.  was  published  A.D.  1709. 

\s    to    the   different    narratives  in    some 

rty  rologies,  and   the  want  of  proofs  with 

pect  to  facts,  we   may   say   generally: — 

In    some    of     the     early    ages     of     the 

urch    there    were    some    memoirs    either 

irious  or  interpolated  by  the  heretics.     Of 

s  kind  are  the  greatest  part  of  the  lives 

the   Apostles.      2.    Notwithstanding   the 

mitive    Christians    had    been    careful    in 

•  lecting  the    genuine  acts   of  the  martyrs 
:  the   persecutions,   and  in   the   calamities 

ich  happened  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 

1  -,  invaded   the  Western  Empire,  yet  the 

t  part  of  these  narratives  perished  in  the 

:    '  ranee  and  barbarity  of  following  centuries; 

lj  which  was  another  misfortune,  new  re- 

•iis  were  drawn  up  from  counterfeit  records. 

•  sometimes    heretics    made    deletions  and 

{  nations  in  these  remains.    4.  In  the  eighth  ; 
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and  succeeding  centuries  several  writers,  both 
of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  compiled  acts 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints'  lives  as  their  fancy 
directed  them,  which  afterwards  crept  into 
the  offices  of  the  Church.  Simeon  Metaphrastes, 
a  Greek  author  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
somewhat  noted  for  this.  5.  Other  writers, 
who  had  no  gift  for  discrimination,  threw 
all  sorts  of  legendary  romances  into  the  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  without  examining 
whether  they  had  even  an  air  of  probability 
about  them.  6.  Those  in  latter  centuries  who 
wrote  lives  of  martyrs  and  saints,  though 
they  were  not  without  capacity,  yet,  through 
want  of  courage  to  contradict  received  opinions, 
made  use  of  this  fabulous  stuff,  and  passed 
counterfeit  coin  for  sterling.  Bollandus,  and 
those  that  came  after  him,  exercised  a  little 
more  judgment,  but  undoubtedly  have  inserted 
many  spurious  pieces  in  their  collection. 

The  martyrology  is  read  in  monastic  houses 
at  Rome,  and  is  followed  by  the  versicle, 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints." 

Maruthas.— A  Mesopotamian  Bishop  who 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  called  against  the  Messalians,  A.  D.  390.  He 
assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  who 
met  at  Chalcedon  against  St.  Chrysostom ; 
but,  having  discovered  the  insincerity  and 
passion  of  this  Bishop's  enemies,  he  went  over 
to  his  party.  It  appears  by  one  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  epistles  that  they  held  a  correspond 
ence,  that  Maruthas  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  St.  Chrysostom  solicited  his  discharge. 
Maruthas  was  sent  Ambassador  by  the  Em 
peror  Arcadius  to  Isdegerdes,  King  of  Persia, 
who  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  and 
permitted  him  to  build  as  many  churches  in 
his  dominions  as  he  had  occasion  for.  This 
prelate  was  very  successful  in  propagating 
Christianity  in  Persia.  Socrates,  the  ecclesi 
astical  historian,  reports  that  nothing  but 
death  prevented  Isdegerdes  from  declaring 
himself  a  Christian.  The  date  of  Maruthas' B 
death  is  unknown ;  but  he  is  commemorated 
Dec.  4th.  He  was  author  of  The  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  who  suffered  in  Sapor's  Persecution ; 
Odes  in  their  Honour  ;  a  History  of  the  Council 
of  Nice  ;  a  Syrian  Liturgy  ;  and  Commentaries 
on  the  Gospels. 

Masorites  or  Masoretes.  —  The 
name  given  to  the  Rabbis  who  made  it 
their  special  work  to  correct  the  faults 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  its  being 
corrupted  by  any  alteration.  The  name  is  de 
rived  from  Masora,  i.e.  "  tradition,"  or  from 
Massorah,  "  to  bind."  They  first  separated  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books ;  and 
divided  the  latter  into  twenty-two  books, 
being  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  they  then  divided  each  book  into 
sections  and  verses.  They  counted  all  the 
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words  and  letters  of  each  section  ;  and  be 
cause  there  were  words  which  were  to  be 
read  otherwise  than  they  were  written,  and 
which  contained  more  or  less  letters  than 
those  that  were  to  be  pronounced,  they  made 
marginal  notes,  called  Cetib,  the  manner  of 
writing,  and  Ken,  the  manner  of  reading. 
They  observed  likewise  the  anomaly  or  irre 
gularity  of  several  words,  as  to  the  vowels  or 
accents.  It  is  said  that  they  were  the  in 
ventors  of  those  points  which  serve  instead  of 
vowels.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  time  the  Masordh  was  written,  but 
it  was  probably  not  all  accomplished  in  one 
century ;  but  was  finished  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  There  were  several  edi 
tions,  varying  considerably,  but  the  received 
and  authoritative  text  is  that  of  Jacob  ben- 
Chajim  ibn  Adonijah,  who  carefully  sifted 
and  arranged  the  previous  works  on  the  sub 
ject.  It  was  published  in  1524.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Masoretic  writings 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 

Mass. — A  word  derived  from  the  phrase, 
Ite  missa  est,  used  in  the  Latin  Church  t«> 
signify  that  the  service  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  might  leave.  From  this  use 
the  word  came  to  denote  any  Church  service ; 
e.g.,  missa  catechumenorum,  the  service  at 
which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be 
present ;  missa  Jidelium,  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
at  which  the  faithful  only  attended ;  vesper- 
tinalis  missa,  evening  prayer.  Subsequently 
it  was  applied  only  to  the  Communion  Service, 
which  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Mass.  [For  The  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,  see 
GOOD  FRIDAY.] 

Mass  Priests  are  priests  specially  ap 
pointed  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead  in  chantries  or  at  particular  altars. 
They  were  formerly  Secular  priests,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  Regulars. 

Massillon,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  one  of  the 

most  famous  of  French  preachers,  was  born 
at  Hyeres,  in  Provence,  1663.  He  early 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory ;  but 
his  father,  wishing  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him  as  a  notary,  withdrew  him  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies.  Massillon,  however, 
gained  permission  to  return  to  the  college 
in  1681,  and  began  to  study  theology,  and 
then  to  teach  it  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.  His 
first  attempt  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Vienne,  where 
he  preached  a  funeral  oration  over  M.  Villars, 
the  Archbishop,  which  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  gave  a  course  of 
ecclesiastical  conferences  in  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  which  established  his  reputa 
tion.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Bourdaloue,  whom  he  did  not  take  for  his 
model,  but  who  had  great  influence  over 
him.  Massillon  did  not  use  any  of  the  de 
clamatory  or  theatrical  action  which  was 
then  so  popular  in  France,  but  supplied  its 


place  by  great    earnestness    and    impress!' 
ness  of  look  and  manner.      He  preached 
Advent  course   of   sermons  at  Versailles 
fore  Louis  XIV.,  who,  it  is  said,  remark 
"  that  when  he  heard  other  great  preach 
he    felt    satisfied  with    them,  but    when 
heard  Massillon  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  hi 
self."     He  again   preached   at  Versailles 
Lent,   1704,  and  the  King  expressed  his 
proval,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  ne 
invited    him   again.      In    1709    he    preac] 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  Prince  do  Cot 
which  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of 
greatest  triumphs  of  oratory,  but  which,  on 
publication,  was  severely  criticised.  After 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Massillon  was,  in  15 
chosen  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  in  the  s* 
year   was    appointed   Lent    preacher    bei 
Louis  XV.,  on  which  occasion  he  compc 
the   celebrated   set   of  ten   sermons    entr 
Le  Petit  Carcme.     In  1719  he  was  consecrt 
to  his  bishopric,  and  was  elected  a  membe 
the   Academy.     In    1723    he    preached 
funeral  oration  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
last  public  discourse  in  Paris ;  and  from  1 
time   gave  himself  up  to  the  affairs  of 
diocese,  where  he  was  beloved  for  his  cha 
and  gentleness.     He  put  a  stop  to  the  ii 
corous   processions    which  took   place   tb 
and  to  other  superstitious  customs.     He  • 
of  apoplexy  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  79  y< 
His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons 
conferences,  were  collected  and  publishec 
his  nephew,  in  1745  and  1746. 

Massingberd,    FRANCIS    CHARLES, 
Anirliran   Church  writer   [b.    1800,    d.   18 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  w 
he  took  his  degree  in  1822,  became  recto 
South  Onnsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1825,  anc 
rnained   there   till   his   death.     He   was 
appointed  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1847. 
Chancellor  of  the   Cathedral    in    1862. 
aimed  at  restoring  the  power  of  Convoca 
and  made  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause, 
most  important  of  his  literary  works  waft 
History  of  the  Emjl^h  Information,  publi 
in    1857.      He  also    wrote    lectures   on 
Prayer  Book,  and  a  number  of  religious  j 
phlets. 

Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 

dignity  conferred  by  tho  Roman  Curia, 
believed  to  have  been  first  held  by  St.  Dom 
Originally  the  holder  of  this  office  wag 
quired  to"  take  charge  of  the  servants  o 
Pope's  palace  and  the  attendants  of  gi 
and  to  instruct  them  in  religious  matters, 
duties  have  now  been  extended,  and  in< 
the  right  of  appointing  ecclesiastics  to  pi 
before  the  Pope  on  important  occasion 
conferring  degrees  in  philosophy  and^ " 
logy,  and  of  controlling  the  publicatic 
books  in  Rome. 

Master  of  the  Sentences.— A : 

given  to  Peter  Lombard  [LOMBARD,  Pi 
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m  his  work  of  the  Sentences — that  is,  a  coi 
tion  of  sentences  or  passages  taken  from 
works  of  the  Fathers,  bearing  on  the  fun- 
nental  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

laterialism. — As  the  word  implies,  Ma- 
alism  deals  merely  with  matter,  with  that 
ch  we   can  appreciate   with   our   senses, 
ording  to   it,   nothing  at  all    exists  but 
ter— there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate 
itual  existence.     There  is  no  God  and  no 
it    in   man   which    can  hold   communion 
Him ;  none  is  required,  since  God  is  non- 
tent.     Materialism   is  the   basis,   in   one 
or  other,  for  nearly  all  forms  of  unbelief, 
as  Atheism  denies   that  there   is  a   God, 
ce  the  mystery  of  our  own  being  and  of 
world  around  us  has  to  be  explained  by 
erialism.      Pantheism   regards   God   as   a 
d  of   animating  principle   or  impersonal 
of  the  world;  God  and  Nature  become 
rchangeable  ideas ;  matter  is  merged  into 
,  and  a  kind  of  materialism  has  to  explain 
Nature  begat  matter  and  life.      Deism, 
ralimny    Rationalism     admit     that     God 
ited  the  world,  but  that,  having  once  done 
,  He  takes  no  further  part  in  its  govern- 
it,  but  leaves  it  to  be  regulated  by  fixed 
s.     The  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
ter  is  thus  got  over,  but  a  phase  of  Mate- 
ism  "has  to  be  called  in  to  explain  how  the 
Id  keeps  on  without  a  Divine  Ruler.     So 
the  Positivist  makes  a  clean  sweep  even 
;he  idea  of  God,  ascribing  it  merely  to 
neous  teaching,  and  he,  too,  has  only  matter 
to   deal   with.       [ATHKI-M,    PANTHEISM, 
SM,    POSITIVISM.]       Materialism     merges 
in  matter,  and  its  creed  is,  "  There  is 
ling  but  matter." 

he  History  of  Materialism  is  a  long  one. 

)ervades  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 

gloomy  outlook  to  which  it  leads  is  before 

n  the  words  of  the  "  Preacher,"  "  Vanity 

unities,  all  is  vanity."     It  seems  to  have 

rished  in  the  Chinese  Empire  early  in  the 

i  century  before  Christ,  and  earlier  still 

Greece.     Democritus,  B.C.  400,  first  pro- 

ided  the  "  atomic  theory,"  still  held,  with 

3  changes,  by  Materialists  at  the  present 

He  taught  that  matter  is  eternal,  that 

msists  of  minute  atoms  incapable  of  divi- 

,  with  spaces  between  them.     He  derived 

soul  from  the  finest  fire  atoms.     Epicurus, 

342,  maintained  that  much  of    the  un- 

)iness  and  degradation  of  mankind  arose 

i  the  slavish  dread  which  they  entertained 

he  power  and  wrath  of  the  gods  in  this 

and  after  death.     To  remove  these  fears 

aught  that  the   gods   dwelt  in  sublime 

ef ulness,  and  were  indifferent  to  the  world 

its  inhabitants,  and  he  sought  to  show 

the  material  universe  was  not  created  by 

'.rods,  but  that  all  the  objects  in  it  were 

ed  by  the  union  of    elementary   atoms, 

h  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  were 

rned  by  simple  laws.     Lucretius,  a  Latin 


poet,  about  three  hundred  years  later,  tried 
to  popularise  and  make  these  views  attractive 
in  a  long  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura,  in  which, 
whilst  he  apostrophised  the  gods,  he  yet  sought 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  He  begins  with  the 
axiom  that  nothing  can  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  then  goes  on  to  define  the  ulti 
mate  atoms,  infinite  in  number,  which,  toge 
ther  with  vacant  space,  infinite  in  extent, 
constitute  the  universe.  Generally  speaking, 
these  principles  are  maintained  by  modern 
Materialistic  writers.  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
however,  holds  that  the  primary  substance  is 
a  perfect  fluid  which  fills  all  space,  atoms 
being  only  the  rotating  portions  of  this  fluid. 
These  atoms  are,  however,  only  objects  of 
faith  to  the  Materialist,  for  they  have  never 
been  seen.  Lucretius  endowed  atoms  with 
the  power  of  motion  and  of  free  will,  and  thus 
he  endeavoured  to  show  how  they  came  toge 
ther  to  make  a  beginning  of  organised  nature; 
whilst  Materialists  of  the  present  day  deny 
the  power  of  motion  to  atoms  and,  of  course, 
of  free  will.  Man,  they  say,  is  a  Necessitarian, 
he  has  no  free  will,  since  all  his  passions  and 
thoughts  are  mere  functions  of  organised  sub 
stance. 

During  the  long  conflict  between  Christ 
ianity  and  Paganism,  Materialism,  as  a  philo 
sophy,  passed  out  of  sight,  but  again  came 
into  power  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo 
lution,  when  "  There  is  no  God  in  heaven,  no 
soul  in  man,  no  future  life "  was  the  creed 
of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  people. 
Modern  English  Materialism  made  a  fresh 
start  with  H.  G.  Atkinson  and  Harriet  Mar 
ti  lira u,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  writings 
of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  state  the 
Materialistic  argument  in  a  powerful  as  well 
as  attractive  manner,  although  it  is  only  just 
to  eay  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  call  them 
selves  Materialists,  and  indeed  deny  some  of 
the  apparently  logical  materialistic  conclusions. 

Origin  of  the  Universe  according  to  Material 
ists. — Allowing  the  existence  of  atoms,  Mate 
rialists  now  rely  on  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
explain  the  movements  of  atoms  whereby  they 
came  together  and  formed  the  various  kinds 
of  matter,  organised  and  unorganised,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  law  is  "  that 
every  body  attracts  every  other  body  with  a 
force  proportional  to  their  masses  conjointly, 
and  to  the  square  of  their  distances  apart 
inversely."  Hence,  they  say,  the  atoms  would 
come  together  of  themselves ;  but  in  order  that 
they  may  do  this,  it  has  further  to  be  assumed; 
either  that  the  atoms  are  of  different  sizes,, 
or  that  they  are  at  unequal  distances  apart, 
since,  if  they  were  all  equal  in  size  and 
all  equidistant,  there  could  be  no  motion, 
their  mutual  attractions  exactly  balancing 
each  other.  But  this  assumption  is  fatal 
to  the  theory,  since — matter  being  a  single 
substance,  and  hence  uniformly  divided— it 
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would  have  to  be  allowed  that  some  other 
power  had  collected  matter  into  unequal  atoms, 
or  had  set  these  at  varying  distances  apart. 
This  position  is  in  no  way  altered  by  using 
the  terms  energy  and  force.  Energy  is  defined 
by  physicists  to  be  the  power  of  doing  work  ; 
force,  the  rate  at  which  that  work  is  done. 
The  energy  which  moves  atoms  must — as 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  divided  into 
atoms — be  resident  in  them,  but  this  will  not 
help  to  explain  how  they  first  moved  together, 
since  physical  science  declares  that  energy  is 
locked  up  in  matter,  and  only  becomes  active 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  energy 
exerted,  i.e.,  of  some  work  done  (for  example, 
the  stone  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  until  it 
has  been,  by  work,  lifted  up  ;  the  spring  cannot 
recoil  until  it  has  been  first  bent).  Hence, 
to  unloose  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  atoms, 
to  convert  what  is  called  potential  into  act  nil 
energy,  there  would  be  wanted  the  exercise 
of  some  previous  energy  altogether  outside 
matter,  and  therefore  unknown  to  Mate 
rialists.  Materialism,  then,  fails  to  explain 
how  the  universe  was  first  formed,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  go  back  for  an  explanation 
of  this  to  some  great  First  Cause — in  short,  to 
God.  Supposing,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
starting  the  universe  to  be  surmounted,  Mate 
rialists  then  make  great  strides  with  the  help 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  since,  to  a  large 
extent,  they  are  treading  on  firm  and  sure 
ground ;  but  again  they  break  down  when  they 
try  to  explain,  by  its  means,  man's  spirit  and 
intellect,  and  moral  sense.  [EVOLUTION.] 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  origin  of 
life.  How  does  Materialism  explain  this  ? 
Living  things,  whether  plants  or  animals, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  feed,  grow, 
and  reproduce  themselves :  these  are  the  signs 
of  life.  Besides  living  things,  there  are  the 
various  lifeless  substances  making  up  the  soil, 
and  the  air  and  water.  Where  is  the  point 
of  contact  between  living  and  non-living 
things  ?  It  has  been  discovered  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  taking  up  the  various  con 
stituents  of  soil,  water,  and  air,  and  converting 
them  into  living  matter — in  short,  of  feeding 
upon  them  ;  whilst  animals  can  only  feed  upon 
living  matter,  or  that  which  has  once  lived — 
on  plants  or  other  animals.  Hence  we 
have  non-living  matter  converted  into  living 
matter,  but  only  by  a  living  agent.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can 
be  developed  out  of  matter  without  life? 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  admit  that 
they  cannot  point  to  any  proof  that  life  can 
be  developed,  except  from  previous  life.  Life 
can  only  be  produced  from  some  living  germ. 
Here  again  the  Materialist  theory  breaks 
down ;  it  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  origin 
of  life. 

Materialism  necessarily  dispenses  with  Reli 
gion  ;  it  denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  the 
soul,  of  a  future  life ;  hence  prayer  and  worship 
have  no  meaning.  It  likewise  undermines 


the  basis  of  Morals.     Man,  being  only  a  cc 
plicated    aggregation    of    atoms    of    mai 
governed  by  physical  laws,  is  altogether  ii  . 
sponsible    for    his    actions.      A   Materia- 
who    is    intelligent    enough     can    have 
conscience,  no  sense  of  sin,  no  ideas  of  ri  4 
or  wrong.     Harriet  Martineau  said,  "W  * 
we  have  finally  dismissed  all  notion  of  EM 
jection  to  a  superior  lawless  will,  all  the  ]  • 
plexing  notions  of  sin  and  responsibility 
.     .     the  relief  is  like  that  of  coining  out   ij 
cave  full   of  painted  shadows  under  the 
sky."      Another   Materialist,   Vogt,   has 
pressed  himself  with  great  plainness  :   "  F 
will  does  not  exist,  neither  does  any  am« 
bility  or  responsibility,  such  as  morals,  p 
justice,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else,  w« 
impose  upon  us.     At  no  moment  are  we 
own  masters  any  more  than  we  can  decrt- 
to  the  secretion  of  our  kidneys.     The  orgai 
cannot  govern  itself  ;  it  is  governed  by 
law  of  its  material  combination.     It  is  imj 
ible    to     demonstrate    the    admissibilit) 
punishment."     Such  is  Materialism  carrit 
its  logical  conclusions.    Many  Materialist. 
vastly  better  than  this  creed.     But  it  w 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  their  charactt 
their  Materialism.     It  is  due  rather  to  fi 
training,  and  to  the  silent  influence  of 
turies  of  Christian  habits  and  feelings 
the  society  amongst  which  they  live.    ' 
are  unknowing  witnesses  to  the  life  arid  p 
of  Christianity,  which  compels  them  to  £  < 
its  high  moral  standard. 

Mather  Family.—  This  family, 
brated  in  the  history  of  religion  in  Am« 
begins  with  Richard  Mather,  born  in  Li  . 
shire    in    1596.     He    was    ordained    in 
English   Church,  but,  being    suspended 
Puritanism,  went  to  New  England  in    1 
and  founded  a  congregation  at  Dorchest* 
that  State,  which  he  kept  till  his  death  in 
He  left  six  sons,  four  of  whom  followed  hi; 
f  ession,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Increase,  be  •. 
President  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
most  religious  writer  of  his  time.     He  m£  - 
Maria  Cotton,  the  daughter  of  his  stepm< 
and  became  the  father  of  Cotton  Math 
1667,rf.  1729],  the  most  renowned  of  the  fa 
a  great  preacher,  a  zealous  pastor,  and  pi 
thropist.     He  printed  382  works,  one  a 
folio,  and  left  many  in  manuscript.    His 
has,  however,  come  down  to  us  more  thi   I 
his  folly  than  through  his  good  deeds,  ' 
were  conspicuous.     He  wrote,  in  1685,  a    I 
against  witchcraft,  in  which  he  declare*    d 
witches  were  possessed  with  dead  and  fc   I 
languages,  that  they  had  learned  them    I 

I 


the  devil,  and  merited  the  heaviest  pi 
ments.     He  was  thereb    the  cause  of 


innocent  blood  being  shed,  and  acknowl 

later  that  he  "  had  gone  too  far."     It  j 

be  remembered  that  other  good  men  we"  I 

above  a  like  superstition  :  among  thei  I 

.Matthew  Hale.     Franklin  speaks  very  1  I 
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his  attempts  to  do  good.  His  son,  Samuel, 
s  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at 
irvard,  but  it  was  not  a  large  one,  and  died 
th  him. 

Mat  hew,  THEOBALD,  the  apostle  of 
mperance  in  Ireland,  was  born  at  Thomas- 
vn,  in  Tipperary,  1790.  His  father  died 
die  his  children  were  young,  and  Theo- 
ld  was  sent  by  the  Countess  of  Llandaff 
d  Lady  Elizabeth  Mathew  to  the  Aca- 
my  of  Kilkenny,  and  thence  to  May- 
oth.  He  became  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
tholic  Church  in  1814,  and  went  to  Cork 
head  of  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  where  he 
ined  a  great  influence  over  rich  and  poor 
ke.  He  established  a  society  for  visiting 
3  poor,  on  the  model  of  those  of  St.  Vincent 

Paul.  One  of  his  fellow-workers  was 
illiam  Martin,  a  Quaker,  who  was  greatly 
:erested  in  the  total  abstinence  question, 
d  he  so  firmly  imbued  Father  Mathew  with 
?  notions,  that  he,  on  April  10th,  1838,  joined 
3  association,  and  from  that  time  gave  him- 
f  wholly  up  to  the  work.  His  success  was 
great  that  in  nine  months  200,000  persons, 
>stly  inhabitants  of  Cork,  had  taken  the 
;dge.  Not  content  with  this,  he  travelled 

over  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and 
3nt  two  years  in  America,  travelling  as  far 

St.  Louis.  He  was  almost  penniless,  as 
3  source  of  his  income  had  been  a  distillery 
pt  by  his  brother,  which  was  now  shut  up. 
3  became  deeply  in  debt,  but  Her  Majesty, 
recognition  of  his  services,  gave  him  an 
nuity  of  £300,  and  more  was  raised  by 
ivate  subscription.  He  died  at  Queens- 
,vn  on  Dec.  8th,  1856,  having  been  for  some 
ne  disabled  from  work  by  his  failing  health, 
statue  has  been  put  up  to  him  in  Cork. 

Mathilde,  COUNTESS  OF  TUSCANY  [A.  1046, 
1115],  daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
iscany.  Her  father  had  been  an  adherent  of 
man  Emperor  in  his  struggle  with 
3  Pope,  but  changed  sides  towards  the  close 
his  life,  and  was  followed  in  this  by  his 
lighter,  who  succeeded  to  his  possessions  in 
>rth  and  Central  Italy  at  a  very  early  age. 
e  was  the  most  strenuous  of  the  supporters 
Gregory  VII.  against  Henry  IV.,  carried 
the  war  after  Gregory's  death,  and 
ined  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and 
ill  in  military  affairs.  Mathilde  was  married 
ice,  first  to  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  and  after- 
rds  to  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
3  was  divorced. 

Matins. — The  name  given  to  the  first  of 
3  seven  daily  hours  of  prayer  which  were 
Id  in  England  before  the  Reformation.  It 
»k  place  about  daybreak.  The  name  is 
thf  Knglish  Prayer  Book  synonymous  with 
>RNiNG  PRAYER. 

Matthew  Paris  [*.  early  in  the  thir- 
•nth  century],  supposed  by  some  to  have 
3n  born  or  to  have  studied  in  Paris,  though 


the  fact  of  his  surname  is  the  only  founda 
tion  for  such  a  belief.  In  1217  he  entered 
the  Cluniac  monastery  at  St.  Albans.  His 
learning  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Henry  III., 
who  granted,  at  his  request,  certain  privileges 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1259.  His  chief  work  was  the  His  tot- in 
Anglica  Major,  extending  from  1066  to  1259, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  copied  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  It  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  another  monk 
till  1573. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  so  called 
because  he  was  a  Benedictine  in  the  monastery 
of  that  city.  He  is  surnamed  Florilegus,  be 
cause  he  entitled  his  history  Flores  Histori- 
arutn.  He  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  His 
history  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
treats  of  the  chief  events  from  the  time  of 
the  Creation  till  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  the 
second  carries  down  the  history  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  the  third  reaches  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  till  the  death  of 
Edward  I.,  in  whose  time  he  lived.  He  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  own  monastery. 

Maundy  Thursday.    [HOLY  WEEK.] 

Maur,  ST.,  a  Congregation  of  the  Order 
of  Benedictines  in  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  order  had  sunk  very  low,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at 
tempts  were  made  to  revive  it.  Didier  de  la 
Cour  established  in  Lorraine  the  aust<  n> 
branch  of  St.  Yaime,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
unite  to  it  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
France.  But,  instead,  a  monk  of  St.  Vanne, 
named  Dom  Benard,  was  charged  by  Louis 
XIII.,  in  1618,  to  establish  a  new  order,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in 
1621.  It  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Maur.  The  Order  was  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  had  about  twenty  re 
ligious  houses.  In  Paris  the  most  celebrated 
monastery  was  that  of  St.  Germain -des-Pres, 
but  there  were  also  those  of  St.  Denis  and 
of  the  Blancs  Manteaux.  There  was  also  the 
monastery  of  St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims,  Mar- 
moutier,  etc.  The  monks,  besides  following 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions, ;  they  had  a  Supe 
rior-General,  who  was  elected  for  life,  and 
assistants  and  visitors,  and  they  held  a  general 
chapter  every  three  years.  They  made,  in 
addition  to  their  religious  vows,  a  particular 
profession  of  learning,  and  had  seminaries  in 
each  province  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
What  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  done 
for  history  cannot  be  overestimated.  To 
them  we  owe  all  the  Benedictine  editions  ot 
the  Fathers.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  they  have  produced,  but  among 
the  more  important  are  the  Galha  Christiana, 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  the  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  the  Annals  of  the  tientdictme 
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Order,  and  Lives  of  Benedictine  Saints.  These 
two  last  were  written  by  Mabillon  ;  other 
celebrated  writers  are  Martene,  Tassin,  Mont- 
faucon,  etc.  The  Congregation  was  sup 
pressed  in  1792. 

Maurice,  ELECTOR  OF  SAXONY  [i.  1521, 
d.  1553].  Under  the  teaching  of  his  father 
he  had  embraced  the  Reformation  and  signed 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald ;  but  being  ambitious, 
and  desirous  of  gaining  favour  with  Charles 
V.  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1546, 
he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
against  his  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  two  principal 
Protestant  princes,  and  invaded  his  uncle's 
dominions  whilst  he  was  away  fighting  against 
the  Emperor  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty.  The  Elector  hearing  this,  directed 
his  march  homeward;  but  was  pursued  by  the 
Emperor,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Miihlbrrg, 
on  the  Rhine,  on  April  24th,  1547,  and  the 
Elector  was  completely  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  Emperor  then  made  Maurice 
Elector,  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  John 
Frederic.  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose 
daughter,  Agnes,  Maurice  had  married,  was 
persuaded  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice  to  submit 
to  the  Emperor,  and  by  him  was  treacherously 
kept  in  prison.  This  revolution  seemed  to  com 
plete  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1548  the  Emperor 
required  of  the  Protestants  that  they  would 
leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  contests 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  that  was  to  meet 
at  Trent.  To  these  proposals,  Maurice,  amongst 
others,  consented ;  but  as  by  his  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  he  was  to  be  left  unfettered  in 
religious  matters,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
Interim  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Augs 
burg,  and  held  a  conference  at  Leipzig,  headed 
by  Melanchthon,  to  modify  that  rule ;  but  even 
that  was  not  acceptable  to' his  subjects.  Mau 
rice  gave  his  consent  to  the  re-establishing  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  only  on  certain  condi 
tions  :  1.  That  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
had  been  already  decided  there  should  be  re- 
examined  and  discussed  anew.  2.  That  this 
examination  should  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
Protestant  divines  or  their  deputies.  3.  That 
the  Saxon  Protestants  should  have  the  liberty 
of  voting  as  well  as  deliberating  in  the  Council. 
4.  That  the  Pope  should  not  pretend  to  pre 
side  in  that  assembly  either  in  person  or  by 
his  legates.  Maurice  had  no  intention  of  sub 
mitting  to  the  Emperor's  views;  he  only 
yielded  in  appearance  that  he  might  carry  his 
point,  and  thus  in  reality  take  the  command. 
All  the  princes  of  Europe  had  for  a  long 
time  addressed  their  united  entreaties  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  frorrTtheir 
imprisonment,  but  these  solicitations  had  no 
effect,  and  Maurice,  who  ardently  desired  the 
liberation  of  his  father-in-law  Philip,  deter 
mined  to  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  with 


the  utmost  secrecy  entered  into  an  allianc 
with  the  King  of  France  and  several  of  th 
German  princes.  He  then  marched  at  th 
head  of  a  formidable  army  against  the  Enipero 
in  1552,  and  surprised  Chailes  at  Innsprucfc 
where  he  was  protected  by  a  mere  handful  o 
troops.  Thus  alarmed,  the  Emperor  wa 
willing  to  make  peace  on  almost  any  condi 
tions,  and  consequently  he  shortly  afterward 
concluded  at  Passau  the  famous  treaty  o 
pacification  with  the  Protestants.  [PASSAT 
TREATY  OF.]  He  also  promised  within  si: 
months  to  assemble  a  Diet,  in  which  all  th 
tumults  and  dissensions  in  religious  matter 
should  be  removed.  Thus  did  the  sum.-  Prim- 
who  had  been  foremost  in  oppressing  th 
Protestants  now  procure  for  them  a  bulwar 
of  peace  and  liberty.  Maurice,  however,  di 
not  live  to  see  the  happy  issue  of  all  thi; 
for  he  lost  his  life  in  the  following  yrar  i'ror 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Siverhausei 
while  he  was  fighting  against  Albert  ( 
Brandenburg. 

Maurice,  FREDERICK  DENISON  [b.  180 

d.  1872],  was  born  at  Normanstone  near  Lowe 
toft.     His   father  was  a  Unitarian   minist- 
who  took  pupils.     They  removed  in  1812 
Clifton,  and  then  to  Frenchay,  near  Bristc 
The  religious  difficulties  of  home  were  gre; 
to  him;  dissatisfied  with  the  father's  teaehin 
for  a  while  they  all  became  Calvinists,  and  tin 
his  mother  became  a  Baptist,  and  his  sistei 
being  first  strongly  influenced  by  We.-lcyai 
ism,  went  into  different  forms  of  belief,  ai 
some   of  them    finally   joined    the    Churc 
Anxious    to    escape    the    difficulties    of  b 
position,  Frederick   Main  ice  chose  the  bar 
his  profession,  and  in  October,  1823,  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Here  he  ma 
acquaintance  with  Sterling  and  Juliu>  11;, 
who  had  a  marked   influence   on  him.     I 
passed  his  LL.B.  examination,  taking  a  fii 
class ;  but  left  college  without  a  decree, 
he  was  unable  on  conscientious  grounds 
this  time  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Artie' 
of  the  Church  of  England.     On  leavi 
bridge  he  began  working-  in  London  either  1 
the   bar  or  as  a  conveyancer,  and   writi 
for   the    Westminster   Review.      In    1828 
became   editor   of  the   Athenaum.      In    t" 
year  he  felt  a  growing  inclination  to  join  t 
Church  of  England  and  take  holy  orders,  a 
at  length,  towards  the  close  of  1829,  he  entei 
himself    at    Exeter  College,    Oxford,    bei 
scrupulously  anxious  to  remove  the  temptat 
from  himself  of  subscribing  the  formularies 
his   former    university,   and    determined 
begin  afresh.     On  March  29th,  1831,  he  \ 
baptised  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Ei 
land,  and  in  Jan.,  1833,  he  was  ordained 
the  curacy  of  Bubbenhall,  in  Warwicksh 
Here  he  remained  till  the  end  of  18M,  : 
undertook  the    most  important  work  of 
life,    a    History    of  Moral   and    .lA-v/,* ////•»' 
Philosophy.    From  the  moment  of  his  enter 
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the  Church,  the  growth  of  his  spirit  in  Catho 
licity  is  steadily  app  m-nt.  In  1836  he  seemed 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  Oxford  tract  writers, 
and  had  written  a  pamphlet,  Subscription  no 
Bondu<if,  against  the  liberalism  of  llampden 
md  \Vhately.  Mr.  Newman,  who  saw  it 
in  proof,  wished  to  make  it  one  of  the  Tracts 
-/the  Times.  But  Maurice's  instincts  taught 
him  that  there  were  more  divergencies  than 
uad  yet  appeared  between  him  and  the  great 
'Jriel  tutor,  and  the  pamphlet  was  not  included 
in  the  series.  Then  came  the  breach  ;  it  arose 
jut  of  Fusey's  tract  on  baptism  (No.  67,  Tracts 
for  the  Times).  In  answer  to  it,  Maurice 
kvrote  his  Letters  to  a  Quaker  on  li«pti*>n, 
.vhich,  with  the  letters  that  followed  it,  made 
ip  afterwards  his  well-known  work,  The 
•n  of  Christ.  In  these  letters  Maurice 
ittacked  tin-  hailing  n-liirious  newspaper  of 
.he  day,  the  /.'•«,/•</,-  tin-  paper  retorted,  and 
rom  that  day  forward  the  war  between  them 
asted  for  many  \ 

Maurice  was  elected  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hos- 
•ital  in  1836,  and  i  -lish  Litera- 

,ure  and  Theology  at  J\  .  >ndon, 

n  1840  and  184  6  respectively.  Inthe  latter 
,*earheal>o  became  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
aid  made  here  a  great  name  as  a  pr. 
n  1844  the  Record  made  a  tierce  attack  upon 
lira  for  his  defence  of  Mr.  Ward  when  tin* 
atter  was  expelled  from  Oxford.  In  I«l7  hi- 
•onvictions  regarding  the  higher  education  of 
vomen  who  were  called  on  to  teach,  led  to  the 
nimdation  of  Qui  gO,  Harley  8 

vhich  has  proved  the  pioneer  to  many  like 
nstitutions.  In  1849,  in  co-operation  with 
Charles  Kinirslt-y.  he  founded  the  jiarty  known 
s"the  Chri.-tian  So.-ialists."  The  name  of 
•socialism,"  however,  caused  his  teaching  to 
i-  looked  i.n  with  Mi-pieion.  th<  I 

had  a  bitter  article  airainst  him,  and 

>r.  Jelf,  tlie  Principal  of  King's,  took  fright, 

nd  called  on  Maurice  to  vindicate  himself. 

L  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council 

3  examine  into  his  writings,  who  agreed  that 

hey  contained  nothing  inei.n>i>tent    with  his 

flice  as  !':• /lessor  of  Divinity  in  the  College. 

u  18.3o  he  w-is  a-ain  in  hot   religious  contro- 

in  his   Tlif«l<Mj',rnl    /,'»<///>,   published 

ir.  and  chiefly  addressed  to  I'liitarians, 

e  expressed  views  whieh  the  Record  declared 

j  be  Universalism,  and  to  involve  the  denial 

,'iial     punishment.       The     Council     of 

Ding's  College,  afraid  of  the  force  of  public 

!>inion  likely  to  be  brought   against   them, 

i   that  the  Essays   were   of  dangerous 

ii'ienry,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pro- 

np.       1'ulilic    >ympathy     was    greatly 

ith  him,   and   it  is    now    gem -rally  agreed 

rit    Ma ui-ice    was   misunderstood   and    mis- 

nted;  but  for  >ome  years  he  was  under 

'loud;   the  Huh  Churchmen  feared  to  take 

im  up  when  the  other  party  had  triumph- 

itly  r-(^\  l)im  (l<,\vn,  and  ho  regarded  himself 

li.ih.     In  [853  began,  perhaps,  the  most 

ait  institution  that  he  set  on  foot— the 


Working  Men's  College,  and  here  he  gathered 
around  him  as  teachers  Messrs.  Ruskin,  T. 
Hughes,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Rossetti,  etc. 
Thus  his  time  was  as  fully  occupied  as  ever, 
and  yet  he  found  time  for  his  Sermons  on 
Sacrifice,  his  Commentary  on  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  and  the  elaborated  edition  of  his 
History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  1'hilvsophy. 
In  1858  came  his  pamphlet  controversy  with 
Hansel  about  his  Bampton  Lectures ;  Maurice 
believed  that  he  detected  in  them  an  atheist 
ical  tendency,  and  loudly  raised  his  voice 
against  them.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  and 
once  more  the  Record  uttered  a  loud  piote.-t. 
tlie  result  of  which  was  that  some  of  the 
clergy  memorialised  Bishop  Tail  not  to  collate 
him.  This  was  in  vain,  and  the  protest,  whieh 
contained  no  names  of  eminence,  was  met  by 
a  counter  address  from  many  of  the  most  re 
nowned  theologians  in  Kngland.  His  in 
cumbency  there  was  a  very  happy  one  until 
Colenso's  book  on  the  Pentateuch  appeared. 
.Maurice  was  inexpressibly  shocked;  he  had  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  Colenso,  who  had  >hown 
him  great  kindness,  but  be  could  not  endure 
tlie  thought  of  being  supposed  to  share  hi- 
W,  and  he  believed  that  the  resignation  of 
his  living  would  be  taken  as  a  protest  again. -t 
them.  But  his  friends  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  this  step,  and  Bishop  Tait  refused 
to  accept  his  re>mn ati-m.  In  ISt'.r,  h- 
elected  to  the  .  -hip  of  Casuistry  or 

Moral    Philosophy   at    Cambridge,  a  post    in 

,1   to   him.     Three   > 
.  finding  his  health  unequal  to  the  two 
fold   duties,    he    resigned   St.    IVter's.    Vere 
t,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  Cambridge. 
In   1870  he  accepted   the  charge  of  the  small 
j.trish  d  St    Kdward,  Cambridge,  and  in  1S71 
appointed  Whitehall  I'reacher.      He-  died 
in  London  on  Easter  Monday,  1872. 

Maurice  was  a  profound  thinker  and  an 
:\( -ute  critic, but  his  influence  was  mainly  due  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  personal  character. 
He  seemed  to  those  who  knew  him  most  in 
timately  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  taint 
of  selfishness,  pure  and  saintly  in  life  and 
conversation,  humble,  gentle,  lovable.  No 
oae  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him  for 
got  the  impression  of  his  depth  and  earnest 
ness  and  devotion  of  character.  To  his  pupils, 
when  lecturing,  he  seemed  as  one  inspired; 
the  expression  of  his  face  had  that  wonderful 
blending  of  humility  and  authority  which 
constrained  all  who  heard  him  to  listen  with  a 
reverence  they  felt  for  no  one  else.  !•'•  w 
persons  had  so  wide  an  influence  on  then- 
generation  during  their  lifetime,  and  Maurice 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  thought  in  this  century. 
His  two  most  important  works  are  his  History 
of  Philosophy  and  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  his 
many  volumes  of  expositions  The  Prophets  un-l 
/.v  of  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  tb- 
best. 
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Maury,   JEAN    SIFFREIN,    Cardinal,    was 
born  June  26th,  1746,  at  Vaureas,  in  Venaissin. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Garde, 
at  Avignon,  and  in  1764  went  on  to  Paris, 
where  he  took  orders.     In  1772  he  preached 
an   eulogy  on    Fenelon,   which   was    highly 
approved    of,    and    was    appointed     Vicar- 
General  of  the  Bishop  of  Lomberg.    However, 
he  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  delivered  two 
orations   on   St.    Louis   and   St.    Augustine, 
which  secured  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
and  he  was  then  advanced  to  the  abbacy  of 
Frenade,  and  became  also  preacher  to  King 
Louis  XVI.     In  1785  he  gained  the  benefice 
of  the  priory  of  Lioris,  and  was  elected  deputy 
of  the   States-General  in    1789.      Here    he 
became    a    noted   orator   of   the   aristocratic 
party,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  Mirabeau. 
In  1790  the  decree  was  passed  requiring  all 
ecclesiastics  to  swear  to  uphold  the  new  con 
stitutions.  Maury  among  many  others  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the   Church,    and    fled   to    Homo,    where 
he  was  warmly  received  by  Pope  Pius  VI., 
and  was,  in  1794,  made  Bishop  in  parties  of 
Nicsea,  a  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Montefiascone  and  Corneto.     In   1799  he  be 
came   for  a   time  Ambassador  to  the  exiled 
Louis  XVIII. ,  who  was  residing  at  Mittau  ; 
but  when  the  Roman  Church  was  reconciled 
to  Napoleon,  Maury  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
August   22nd,    1804,   which   resulted  in  the 
Cardinal's    reconciliation    with    the    French 
Government,  and  in  May,  1806,  he  returned 
to  Paris.     He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Napoleon,  who,  in  1810,  made  him  Archbishop 
of  Paris;   but  a  disagreement  having  arisen 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  the  latter 
was  very  angry  when  the  Cardinal  accepted 
the  appointment.     He  was  deprived,  in  1814, 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to 
Rome,  but  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelo,  and  not  released  till  he  had  re 
signed  his  See  of  Montefiascone,  retiring  on  a 
pension.     He  died  on  May  llth,  1817.     His 
principal    works    are  Essais    sur   V Eloquence 
de  la,  Chaire,  and  Lettres  sur  V Etat  actuel  de  la 
Religion  et  du  Clerge  de  France. 

Maximus,  ST.,  was  born  at  Constantin 
ople,  in  580,  of  a  noble  family,  and  soon 
rose  to  esteem  by  his  piety  and  learning  He 
was  engaged  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to 
write  a  history  of  the  emperors;  but  when 
his  patron  joined  the  Monothelites,  Maximus 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Chrysopolis,  where 
he  soon  became  Abbot.  Observing  that 
heresy  gained  ground  in  the  East,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  raisin? 
his  voice  against  it.  In  645  he  held  a  cele 
brated  discussion  with  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been 
his  predecessor  at  Chrysopolis,  and  was  now 
1  atnarch  of  Constantinople,  but  had  adopted 
Monothelitism  and  been  driven  from  his 
episcopal  throne.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  Pyrrhus  abjured  his  errors  and  was 


received  back  into  the  Church.  This  victor 
which  was  the  heaviest  blow  the  Monothelii 
heresy  had  yet  received,  raised  the  reputi 
tion  of  Maximus,  and  many  crowded  to  coi 
suit  him.  In  649  he  was  the  main  cause  < 
the  assembling  of  the  Lateran  Synod  by  Poj 
Martin  I.  against  the  heresy.  In  655,  Coi 
stantine  II.,  who  favoured  the  Monothelite 
had  Maximus  seized,  with  the  two  Anastasi 
and  banished  into  Thrace,  where  Theodoru 
Bishop  of  Bisias,  visited  them,  and  tried  1 
pervert  their  faith,  but  did  not  succee< 
Maximus  and  his  disciples  were  then  take 
to  Constantinople,  where  their  tongues  an 
right  hands  were  cut  off,  and  they  were  in- 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Shemari,  whei 
Maximus  died,  Aug.  13th,  662. 

Maximus  was  one  of  the  most  voluminoi 
writers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  upon  th 
Scriptures;  an  ascetic  discourse;  theolog 
ical,  devotional,  and  polemical  tracts;  fiv 
dialogues  upon  the  Trinity ;  a  discourse  upo 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church;  and  a  com 
mentary  upon  the  works  bearing  the  name  c 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  His  method  c 
interpretation  was  that  of  the  Alexandria 
divines,  full  of  discoveries  of  allegory  in  th 
Old  Testament  narratives.  The  Schoolme 
afterwards  drew  largely  from  his  works. 

May.— This  month  is  held  by  the  Roma. 
Catholics  to  be  specially  the  month  of  tb 
blessed  Virgin.  Her  altars  are  decked,  ai> 
special  hymns  sung  in  her  honour.  By 
Brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1815,  a  thrt 
hundred  days'  indulgence  was  granted  to  an- 
who  should  mark  the  season  by  confessioi 
communion,  and  prayer,  for  the  intention  < 
the  Pope,  at  this  season. 

Maynooth  College,  County  Kildar 
Ireland. — A  Roman  Catholic  College  founde  | 
in  1795,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliam. 
supply  the  place  of  the  French  Colleges,  who- 
the  Irish  clergy  had  formerly  been  educate-) 
and   which   had  been  destroyed   during   tl 
French  Revolution.     The  original  endowmei 
was  settled  by  an  annual  vote  of  £8,928,  whit 
was  continued,  in  spite  of  great  oppositio 
after  the  Union.     In    1846  Sir  Robert  Pe 
succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  carrying  a  Bi 
for  a   permanent   endowment   of   £26,000 
year,  and  a  grant  of   £30,000    for   buildir 
purposes.     By  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  186- 
the  grant  ceased  after  1871,  and  as  a  compe> 
sation    £372,331    was    appropriated    for  tl 
College  support.     The   College  receives  Si- 
students,  all  destined  for  the  priesthood.    TJ 
course  lasts  over  eight  years,  of  which  tv* 
are  devoted  to  classics,  two  to  philosophy,  ar 
four  to  Hebrew  and  Irish,  Scripture,  Divinit 
Canon  Law,  and  Church  history.  The  Divinii 
students,    250   in   number,    receive   £20  ai 
nually.     The  College  is  possessed   of    son 
estates  in  county  Meath,  left  by  Lord  Du] 
boyne,    Roman    Catholic    Bishop    of    Cor 
which    yield    £460    per  annum,    devoted 
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£20  scholarships,  assigned  to  the  most  dis 
tinguished  students,  and  held  for  three 
years. 

Mazarin,  JULES,  Cardinal  of  Metz  and 
Chief    Minister   of   France,  was    born   of  a 
Genoese  family,  at  Piscina,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
July  14th,  1602.     He  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
spirit,  made   great  advances  in  learning  in 
Italy,  and   then   studied  law    at  Alcala,  in 
Spain.     On  his  return  to  Italy  he   entered 
the  Pope's  military  service,  and  was  engaged 
with  Cardinal  Barberini  in  trying  to  briny 
ibout  peace  between  the  Princes  at  war  about 
Cazal  and  Monts.-rrat.     The  peace  of  Queisas, 
in  1631,  is  attributed  to  M;i/;irin.     Cardinal 
Richelieu  esteemed  him  highly,  as  did  also 
Cardinal  Antonio,  who  procured  his  advance 
ment  in  tin-  ( '"in  t  of  Rome,  and  persuaded  the 
Pope  to  send  him  Vice-Legate  to  Avignon,  and 
Nuncio-Extraordinary   to   France,   where  he 
.earned  the  affairs  of  the  Court,  and  gained 
•ur  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  procured  him 
i  Cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
•1641.     After   Kiehelieu's  death,  Ma/.arin  be 
came  Privy  Councillor,  and  was  named  as  one 
)f  the  executors  in  the  Kind's  will,  so  that  he 
ud  the  charge  of  affairs  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  regency  of  Queen 
inne  of  Austria,  to  whom  he  soon  made  him- 
t-lf  indi>pen-able.     He  was,   however,  very 
mpopular  ani'-ng  the  oppressed  and  poor,  as 
veil  as  tlu-  great,  who  were  jralous  of  him, 
.nd  their  dislike  gave  rise  to  the  civil   war 
vhich  raged  from  Itil'.tto  lu.vj.   He  retiredfora 
ime  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  remained 
iillthe  beginning  of  1653.     On.  his  return  to 
Jourt  he  was  at  tirst  received  with  significant 
ilence,   but   soon   became   popular,   and  re 
fined    his  former  power.     Under   him    the 
ufluence    of    France    was    much    increased 
mong    the    nations,    and    in    the    internal 
•overnment  of  the  country  those  principles 
f  despotism  were  established  on  which  Louis 
xIV.    afterwards    acted.       As    a    financier, 
lazarin  was  tar  inferior  to  Richelieu.     He 
iedat  Vincennes,  March  9th,  1661. 

Mazarine  Bible,  THE,  so  called  because 
iscovered  in  the  .Mazarine  Library  in  Paris, 
1 1760,  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  in  Mentx, 
ietween  1450  and  H';">.~>,  the  first  complete 
ook  ever  printed  in  movable  type.  There 
re  known  to  exist  six  copies  of  the  Mazarine 
•ible  printed  on  vellum,  which  are  now 
jckoned  to  be  worth  £4,000  each,  one  of 
'hich  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  twenty- 
tie  copies  on  paper,  reckoned  at  £3,000  each. 

McAll  Mission.— This  is  a  mission 
•urn-led  at  Paris  in  1872  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
[cAll,  formerly  Congregational  minister  at 

:»«lli-i-_'li,   in    l/mea-hire.     The  first   station 

ned  at    I',  lie ville,  the  artisan  district, 

id  now  there  ure    twenty-tivo  missions  in 

aris,  nine  in  its  .  nvinms,  and  sixty  in  other 

Fran<  e,   in   r,,r-ica,   and  in  Algiers. 

hus  the  total   number  of  mission  stations  is 
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ninety-four,  containing  15,135  sittings.  There 
were  in  1 88  i  10,441  meetings  for  adults,  attend 
ed  by  729,756  persons.  There  are,  besides 
services,  "  Societes  Fraternelles,"  which  con 
sist  of  a  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  and  a 
catechism  exercise  for  grown-up  people.  There 
is  also  a  juvenile  mission,  which  in  1884  held 
4,150  meetings,  attended  by  17 1,39 8  children. 
The  income  is  derived  from  the  Foreign  Evan 
gelisation  Society,  the  Evangelical  Continental 
ty,  and  from  auxiliary  societies  in  Lon 
don  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  Scotland, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  It  amounted  in  1884  to  £14,473 
12s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £13,981  Ife 
lid.  The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  evan 
gelise  the  poorer  classes  of  France,  and  thi> 
work  has  been  wonderfully  blessed.  Tracts, 
parts  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  are  distributed  in  the 
streets,  and  simple  services  with  short  sermons 
and  many  hymns  are  regularly  held  in  the 
mission  rooms.  In  April,  1884,  a  new  station 
was  opened  on  the  I'.oiilevanls  to  attract  the 
arti-  in-,  etc.,  who  spend  their  evenings  there. 
A  9t.  Ktienne  there  is  a  medical  mission  con 
nected  with  the  other  work.  Much  good  was 
done  in  Marseilles  during  the  cholera,  both  in 
instructing  the  prop'.,,  on  the  laws  of  health 
and  in  attending  the  sick. 

McCaul,  A  [A.  1798,  d.  1863], 

a  l-.tiii'd  1I<  hrai.-t,  be-an  his  ministerial 
work  as  a  missionary  for  the  Society  for  t  In- 
Con  version  of  the  Jews.  He  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Kinir's  College,  London,  and  Pre 
bendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  wrote  many  books 
on  Hebrew  subjects,  as : — A  Comparison  of 
Modern  Judaism  with  the  Religion  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  Lectures  on  the  l'ruj>It«-<,  N  and 
the  Messiahship  of  J> 

McCheyne,  ROHEKT  M>KKAY[&.  1813,  d. 
1843J.  Scottish  Pastor  and  Missionary,  began 
his  ministerial  life  at  Larbert,  Stirlingshire, 
1835,  and  next  year  was  called  to  St.  Peter's, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  d<ath.  In  1838, 
his  health  giving  way,  he  went  to  Palestine,  em 
ploying  his  time  by  enquiring  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  Jews.  The  published  results 
were  very  valuable  for  the  information  they 
gave  concerning  the  Holy  Land.  In  fact, 
subsequent  works,  such  as  Dr.  Robinson's, 
Dean  Stanley's,  and  Canon  Tristram's,  are  the 
carrying  on  of  what  McCheyne  began. 
Returning  to  his  parish  and  finding  it  flourish 
ing  under  his  locum  tenem,  William  Burns,  he 
again  started  on  Evanir-  li>tic  enquiries,  and 
twice  visited  Ireland.  He  died  before  he  had 
reached  thirty,  but  the  publication  of  his 
Memoirs  and  Jtemain*  by  Bonar  was  a  revela 
tion  of  a  most  be  nitit'ul  and  pious  life,  and  it 
'.as  become  a  religious  classic,  having  gono 
through  more  than  100  editions. 

McCrie,  THOMAS,  D.D., a  Scottish  divine 
[b.  1772,  </.  is:;.".].      He  was  educated  at  D. 
his  native   town,  and   at  the    University    of 
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Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  in  1796,  and 
for  ten  years  had  an  Anti- Burgher  church 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  then,  disagreeing  with 
his  fellow  -  religionists  on  some  civil  sub 
ject,  he  separated  from  them,  with  a  few- 
other  ministers,  and  they  set  themselves 
forth  as  "The  Constitutional  Presbytery." 
He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  his  great  work 
was  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  a  work  which  did 
much  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  character 
of  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  and  procured 
for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his 
university.  Besides  this  he  wrote  the  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville,  History  of  the  I'rogress  and 
Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  and 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain.  A  memoir 
of  him  was  written  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  several  works  on  Scottish 
Church  History. 

Mcllvaine,  CHARLES  PETTIT,  D.D., 
B^hop  of  Ohio,  U.S.  [b.  1799,  d.  1873].  He 
was  descended  from  an  Ayrshire  family  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1700.  He  was  or 
dained  in  1820,  became  Bishop  in  1832,  and 
by  the  end  of  his  life  had  come  to  be  acknow 
ledged  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  American  Church,  being  a  man  not  only 
of  strong  opinions,  but  of  high  ability  and 
of  pure  and  holy  character.  He  was  a  very 
able  administrator,  coming  to  his  diocese  when 
it  was  ready  to  die,  with  only  four  parishes 
and  nineteen  clergy.  When  he  died  there 
were  123  parishes  and  108  clergy.  But  he 
was  also  highly  esteemed  among  his  country 
men  for  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  affair  of 
the  Trent  in  1871  threatened  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  President 
Lincoln  sent  Bishop  Mcllvaine  to  England  on 
a  successful  mission  of  peace.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  many  times,  and  was  always  cord 
ially  welcomed  in  England  by  those  who 
had  come  to  know  him.  His  preaching  was 
very  popular  with  those  who  found  in  him  a 
terse  and  vigorous  expounder  of  their  views, 
the  more  so  as  his  voice  was  singularly  powerful 
as  well  as  melodious.  His  works  comprise 
Evidences  of  Christianity  [1831],  Oxford  Divi 
nity  Compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  Churches  [1841],  The  True  Temple,  or 
Holy  Catholic  Church  [1860],  and  many 
sermons  and  charges. 

Means  of  Grace.— The  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church  through  which 
grace  is  conveyed  to  faithful  souls.  Mainly 
they  are  threefold— the  Sacraments,  the  Word 
preached  and  read,  and  Prayer.  In  the 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church  their 
efficacy  is  declared  to  depend  on  the  faith 
of  the  recipient,  which  seems  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  that  they 
are  valid  because  of  the  OPUS  OPERATUM  [q.v.]. 

Mechitarists.— A  congregation  of  Ar 
menian  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 


who  reside  in  a  convent  on  the  island  of  Si 
Lazzaro,  close  to  Venice,  and  whose  chi 
work  is  the  printing  of  Armenian  clas* 
literature,  with  the  object  of  instructing  t 
scattered  members  of  their  nation.  They  ta 
their  name  from  Mechitar,  an  Armenian,  bo 
at  Si  was,  or  Sebaste,  in  1676.  He  was  ordain 
priest  in  1699,  and  in  1701  formed  at  Consta 
tinople  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  improvii 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  his  con 
tryraen,  and  of  effecting  a  union  between  t 
Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  Church< 
Meeting  with  much  opposition,  he  removed 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  and  here  he  carried  < 
his  work  for  fourteen  years;  but  when, 
1715,  that  part  of  Greece  fell  under  Turki 
rule,  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  the  islai 
of  San  Lazzaro  was  assigned  to  him,  ai 
where  he  built  his  convent.  He  died  the 
in  1749.  Branches  of  this  Society  are  nc 
found  in  Vienna  and  Trieste,  and  also 
France.  Mechitar  published  a  comple 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armeni; 
tongue  ;  and  his  pupils  have  followed  his  go 
example  by  rendering  good  European  wor 
into  Armenian,  while  they  have  also  familif 
ised  the  Western  world  with  Armenian  a: 
other  Oriental  literature. 

Medardns,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Noynn.  v, 
born  at  Salency,  in  Picardy,  in  the  middle 
the  fifth  century.    His  first  See  was  Verman 
that  being  laid  in  ruins  by  the  barbarians, 
removed  it  to  Noyon.     On  the  death  of  Eh 
therius,   Bishop  of  Tournay,  Medardus  \» 
chosen  by  the  people  to  succeed   him.     \ 
hesitated,    saying    it  was    unlawful   for   c 
man  to  hold  two  bishoprics ;  but  the  Kb 
the  Metropolitan,  and  all  the  suffragan  hish< 
applying   to   the  Pope,  laid  before  him  : 
necessity   of    placing  St.   Medardus    in   i 
bishopric  in  order  that  he  might  root  out  • 
idolatry  which  still  remained  in  parts  of  • 
diocese.     The  Pope  complied  with  the  requ* 
and  the  bishoprics  remained  unitod  until  1 1 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  Bishop,  exc 
that  when  Queen  Radegund  fled  from  her  h 
band,  he  made  her  a  deaconess  at  her  ve 
ment  entreaties.     Many  miracles  are  alle; . 
of  him,  and  it  is  also  related  that  when 
Bishop  was  dying,  King  Clotaire  came  ; 
begged  his  blessing  and  absolution,  and  • 
one  of  the  bearers  at  his  burial  at  Crouy,  D 
Soissons,  and  began  a  church  and  monast 
to  his  memory,  which  were  completed  by 
son  Sigibert.       Medardus   is  commemora 
June  9th. 

Mede,  JOSEPH,  was  born  in  Berdon. 
Essex,  in  1586.     He  was  admitted  to  Chri  J 
College,    Cambridge,    1602,    where   he   m 
great  proficiency   in  learning.      He  was 
some  time  inclined  towards  Pyrrhonism, 
got  over  his  difficulties,  and  gained  the  re 
tation  of  an  exact  logician  and  philosop 
a  good  mathematician,  an  excellent  anaton 
a  considerable  linguist  and  philologer,  ai 
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proficient  in  history  and  chronology.  His 
first  work  was  a  Latin  tract,  De  Sanctitate 
Jtelativa,  which  so  pleased  Bishop  Andrewes 
that  he  invited  the  author  into  his  family. 
The  offer,  however,  was  refused.  Mede  then 
gtudied  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian  hiero 
glyphics,  hoping  they  might  resemble  the 
language  of  the  prophets.  He  died  at  (  ain- 
bridge  in  1638.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
Clavis  Apocalyptica,  which  was  translated  by 
Richard  More.  It  was  very  highly  est< 
Mede  held  the  "  contuistic "  view  of  apo 
calyptical  prophecies — that  is,  that  they  an 
predictive  of  progressive  history. 

Mediator. — One  who  intervenes  to  recon 
cile  two  parties  who  aro  at  variance.  The 
idea  of  mediation  as  a  :  to  salvation 

formed  a  great  part  of  th»  religion  of  I 
ism,  and  the  name  of  "  mediator    was  given  by 
the  Persians  to  their  god,  and  by  the  Jews  to 
the  M>  >siah.     It  is  a  part  of  human  con- 

;t  sin  mak'  -  a  separation  U  t  ween  God 
and  the  soul.  Christ  is  the  appointed  Mediator 
to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  ;  through 
Him  alone  can  man  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
salvation,  and  into  a  state  of  greater  friendship 
with  (iod  than  was  possible  before  ti 
In  order  to  aeet.mplish  this  work  of  recon 
ciliation  it  was  necessary  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  God  and  Mm  in  one  person.  He 
must  hi-  Man  in  order  that  He  might  be  i 
•  to those  in  whose  cause  He  was  to  mediate  ; 
that  reconciliation  should  be  made  for  sin  in 
the  a-ime  nature  which  sinned  ;  that  the 
Mediator  should  be  capable  of  obeying  the 
law  broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  whic 
could  not  do;  that  He  might  be  capable  of 
suffering  death,  since  "  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  ;"  that  He  mi-ht 
sustain  man  by  sympathy,  having  experience 
of  his  trials  and  temptations  ;  and  that,  being 
holy  and  sinle^,  He  might  offer  Himself 
without  spot  to  God,  thereby  taking  away 
the  sins  of  men.  On  the  other  hand  He  must 
be  God  in  order  that  He  might  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  God.  as  no  mere  man  could  do; 
that  His  obedience  and  sufferings  might  be 
infinite  in  their  effect;  and  that  we  might 
nave  such  confidence  in  His  mediation  as 
would  be  impossible  were  He  only  Man.  \\Yr- 
Christ  God  and  not  Man  we  could  not  ap- 
oroach  Him  with  confidence;  were  He  Mm 
indnot  God  we  should  be  guilty  of  idolatry 
'•o  worship  Him  at  all.  His  attrib'/ 
Mediator  aro: — 1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator. 
-.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of 
ipirits.  3.  II.  is  the  Mediator  for' all  men, 
,vithout  exception,  and  for  all  who  died  beforo 
iis  Incarnation  us  well  as  for  all  who  have 
-^ince.  4.  He  is  a  constant,  just,  and 
ovin-  Mediator,  and  His  mediation  is  suc- 
•essful. 

Meditation. — A  term  used  in  an  eccle- 

astical  sense  to  denote  the  union  of  memory, 

understanding,  and  will  in  private  prayer.     It 


is  distinguished  from  mental  prayer,  in  which 
the  reason  does  not  come  so  prominently  into 
use,  being  replaced  by  greater  devotion. 
Meditation  has  been  systematised  by  Loyola 
and  others  to  rules  by  which  devotion  may  be 
stimulated,  and  good  resolutions  and  desires 
formed;  and  the  practice  of  mental  prayer 
and  meditation  is  prescribed  in  the  directions 
for  the  use  of  religious  communities.  It  is 
recommended  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
St.  Benedict  affirms  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
.-alvalion. 

Meeting-house.  — The  name  given  1  y 
many  Diss.  liters  to  their  place  of  worship. 
The  chief  difference  between  a  meeting-house 
and  a  church  is  that  the  former  is  not  conse 
crated.  Meeting-houses  first  arose  after  tl  • 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
u  hen  the  ejected  minister  met  togethei. 
They  were  prohibited  for  some  time  by  the 
Conventicle  Act ;  but  when  all  opposition  was 
withdrawn  the  number  of  met  ting-houses  in- 
i  greatly. 

Megilloth. — In    the   Jewish    synagogue 

worship,  a  mil  containing  thebooksof  Ksther, 
Iiiith.  Canticl.  .  .  and  Lan. 

tiiTis. 

Melanclithon,  PHILIP  [A.  M07,  d.  1560], 

one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by 
God  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  was  born 

at  Bretten,  a  village  in  the   Palatinate  of  the 
l;hii.-  .       Oil    lather's  name   was   Schwar/eid. 
black  earth,  but  he  changed  it  to 
equivalent.    ),ifl(im-hth(,n.         He    w.  nt    to    the 

h  School  at  I'lor/heim  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  wh- n  he  was  only  t-  n  \ears  of  age. 
and  whiM  In  re  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
his  great  uncle.  Kcuchlin,  the  r»  h-1  , 
Hebraist,  who  stimulated  him  to  a  resolute 
pursuit  of  the  highest  kind  of  learning.  In 
1509,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
bcrg.  and  took  bis  B.A.  in  loll  ;  but  when  he 
applied  for  the  M.A.  he  was  refused  on  the 
score  of  his  extreme  youth,  and  he  then  fore  i .  - 
moved  to  Tubing'  n.  where  hestudii  d  civil  law, 
attended  lectures  in  m«  di( -ine,  read  the  Greek 
physician  Galen,  and  made  so  considerable  a 
proficiency  in  the  liberal  art>  and  M  ii  nces,  the 
languages,  and  philosophy,  that  in  If>13  he 
was  admitted  to  a  Master's  degree.  Tubingen 
is  only  ten  miles  from  Stuttirait,  the  home  of 
Reuchlin,  and  at  his  house  Mclanchthon  first 
met  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  war 
of  intellectual  liberty  then  going  on,  and  in  a 
quiet  way  took  part  in  the  fray.  When  only 

ateen  he  gave  lectures  in  this  university 
on  Virgil  and  Terence.  Erasmus  thus  spoke  of 
the  rising  scholar :  "  \Vbat  promise  there  is 
in  this  young  man — this  boy  !  His  attain 
ments  in  both  literatures  are  equally  valuable. 
What  ingenuity  and  acumen,  what  purity  of 
language,  what  beauty  of  expression,  what  a 
memory  for  the  most  unfamiliar  things,  what 
a  wide  extent  of  reading  !  "  In  1518,  through 
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the  influence  of  Reuchlin,  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony  made  him  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  His  opening 
lecture  was  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  history  of  Europe ; 
he  sketched  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
literature  and  learning,  and  indicated  the 
causes  of  their  fall ;  he  pointed  out  that  the 
classics  of  Rome  and  Greece  must  be  studied 
with  devotion  at  once  sensible  and  clear ;  that 
sacred  learning  must  be  reformed ;  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Bible  must  be  had  at  all  costs, 
and  Christ  must  be  made  the  centre  and  soul 
of  theology.  Luther  was  present  at  this 
oration;  he  had  just  begun  his  opposition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  place ;  Melan- 
chthon,  in  this  important  juncture,  was  there 
fore  seasonably  brought  to  his  assistance,  for 
which  he  became  eminently  qualified,  as  much 
by  the  meekness  of  his  wisdom  as  the  great 
ness  of  his  talents.  He  soon  entered  into  all 
the  views  of  the  great  Reformer,  was  animated 
by  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
willingly  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
and  sorrows  to  which  the  revival  of  pure 
religion  unavoidably  exposed  them.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Reformation  rested  on  him. 

In  1520  Melanchthon  gave  a  course  of  lec 
tures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  these 
were  published  by  Luther  without  his  friend's 
knowledge.  His  writings  were  manifold; 
indeed,  whenever  the  truth  needed  to  be  de 
fended,  his  pen  was  always  in  request ;  the 
University  of  Paris  having  condemned  Luther's 
doctrines,  Melanchthon  wrote  in  defence  of 
them  ^Adversiis  furiosum  Parisiensium  Loga- 
strorum  Decretum  in  1521.  Of  his  early  works 
none  was  more  deservedly  regarded  than  his 
first  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  divinity  from 
the  pure  fountain  of  Divine  truth.  He  judged 
it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  mankind 
to  be  furnished  with  a  clear,  concise,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Bible.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  de 
serted  the  Scriptures,  and  their  divinity  con 
sisted  of  detached  sentences  from  St.  Augus 
tine  and  others ;  these,  together  with  some 
of  the  subtle  and  barren  distinctions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  formed  their  whole  system  of  theo 
logy.  Melanchthon,  by  uniting  perspicuity 
with  simplicity,  endeavoured  to  place  Scrip 
tural  doctrine  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  and 
published  his  Theological  Commonplaces — a 
work  which  became  very  popular,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  took 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  CONFESSION  OF 
AUGSBURG.  In  1540,  when  on  a  journey, 
he  was  seized  with  dangerous  illness  at 
Weimar  ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  once  sent 
for  Luther,  whose  distress  was  intense,  and 
also  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  God  in  such 
earnestness  of  supplication  that  his  energy 
seemed  to  revive  the  apparently  dying  man, 
and  from  that  hour  he  grew  better.  He  had 
a  conference  of  three  days  with  Eck  at 


Worms  in  1541,  but  it  was  broken  up  by 
the  Emperor's  command,  and  adjourned  to 
Ratisbon.  In  1546  Luther  died,  and  Me- 
Lmchthon  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  was  dissolved,  and  Melanchthon 
retired  to  Zerbst  for  a  time.  In  1548,  at 
Leipzig,  he  helped  to  draw  up  the  INTERIM 
[q.v.].  He  spent  his  remaining  years  in  estab 
lishing  schools  throughout  the  Protestant 
nations,  and  in  trying  to  heal  the  disputes  of 
his  party.  These  disputes  turned  mainly  upon 
two  points :  the  method  of  justification  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  He  viewed 
the  strifes  of  Christians  on  these  points  with 
acute  sorrow,  and,  true  to  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  sought  without  cessation  to  find  a 
mode  of  reconciling  the  Calvinistic  and 
Lutheran  theologies.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age ;  spoke 
Latin  with  the  freedom  of  his  native  tongue, 
wrote  both  in  that  laniruairc  and  in  Greek,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  original 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  in  peace 
and  hope,  April  18th,  1560,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg. 

MelcMtes  [Heb.  mi-lcha,  "a  king,"],  "fol 
lowers  of  the  King." — Those  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  whether  Syrians  or  Egyptians,  whr 
follow  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  The  name  was  first 
given  because  the  Council  was  declared  by 
some  to  have  been  directed  entirely  by  the 
Emperor  Marcian.  The  name  of  Melchitee 
was  afterwards  given  to  those  who>  remained 
loyal  to  the  Eastern  Emperors  after  tht 
Mahometan  Caliphs  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  They  follow  the  faith  of  tht 
Greek  Church,  and  are,  like  the  Greeks 
strong  opposers  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  The  Melchites  have  translated  ink 
Arabic  the  Bible,  Acts  of  Councils,  and  Eucbo- 
logion,  with  many  of  the  Greek  books  oJ 
divinity. 

Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  borr 
at  Melitene,  in  Lesser  Armenia.  Originally 
Bishop  of  Sebaste,  he  was  elected  to  the  Set 
of  Antioch  on  the  translation  of  Eudoxius  t( 
Constantinople,  A.D.  361.  He  was  then  sup 
posed  to  hold  Arian  views,  but  soon  after  hi: 
installation  he  preached  a  sermon  in  suppon 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and,  through  Ariar 
influence,  was  deposed  and  banished  within  i 
month  of  his  election.  Two  Bishops  wen 
chosen  to  fill  his  place  —  Euzoius  by  tht 
Arians,  and  Paulinus  by  the  Luciferians,  sc 
that  there  were  now  three  Bishops  of  Antioch 
each  with  his  own  following,  that  of  Meletius 
being  strengthened  by  the  orthodox  parly 
which  had  existed  in  the  Church  since  the 
deprivation  of  Eustathius,  about  A.D.  328.  Ir 
363  Meletius  was  restored  to  his  See,  and  ai 
once  held  a  Synod  of  Bishops,  at  which  th( 
Kicene  Creed  was  signed.  He  was  agaii 
banished  by  Valens,  but  finally  reinstated  bj 
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the  Emperor  Theodosius.  He  acted  as  pre 
sident  during  a  part  of  the  session  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  but  died 
before  its  close. 

Meletius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt, 
founder  of  a  schism.  This  schism  arose  out  of 
a  persecution,  either  local,  about  A.D.  301,  or 
the  great  Diocletian  persecution,  about  A.D. 
306.  Two  contradictory  accounts  are  given 
of  the  cause  of  his  secession,  one  attributing 
it  to  his  disapproval  of  the  Alexandrian 
Bishop's  lenity  in  dealing  with  penitent 
apostates,  and  the  other  stating  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  his  deposition  for  having  him 
self  sacrificed  during  the  persecution.  Prohahly 
a  jealousy  of  the  growing  authority  of  the 
Bish"p  of  Alexandria  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
i  lowing  became  considerable,  including 
at  one  time  as  many  as  twent  y-eiurht  Bishops. 
As  the  Meletians  were  orthodox  in  dru-trin-. 
the  Council  of  Nica-a  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  Church  by  conciliation. 
The  plan  was  successful  for"  a  time,  but 
Meletiu-;  afterwards  separated  again,  and  at 
•h  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
schism  by  ordaining  as  his  successor  one 
John,  said  to  have  been  his  servant.  Ba1 
:th  of  their  leader,  the  Meletians 
fell  int"  Arianism,  and  lost  their  individuality 
ect. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  was  a  Christian 
apologist  of  the  second  century.  Besides  his 
Ap«l<.<i>/,  addressed  to  Marcus  Aun-lius,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  come  down  to  us. 
Very  little  is  known  of  him,  but  he  was 
greatly  iw.-ivd  and  respected  by  his  con 
temporaries. 

Mellitns,  first  Bishop  of  London,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Augustine,  ln-iny 
sent  to  him  by  Pope  ( n-<  -•<  .ry  I.  in  601.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  was  very  successful  with  the 
East  Saxons,  who  were  brought  over  to 
Christianity,  with  their  King  S.-bert.  There 
upon  Augustine  consecrated  Mellitus  Bishop 
in  604,  in  which  year  King  Ethelbert  built 
ind  endowed  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  As  far  as 
b  appears,  Mellitus  was  consecrated  by 
Auirustine  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
Bishops,  which  practice,  notwithstanding  i: 
s  discountenanced  by  the  Apostolical  Con 
stitutions,  etc.,  yet  in  case  of  : 
dlowed.  A  great  many  instances  of  such 
"user rations  are  to  be"  met  with.  In  610, 
Hellitus  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  consulted 
'"pe  Boniface  about  the  regulating  of  the 
'Snglish  Church,  and  was  present  at  a  Synod 
ibout  the  regulation  of  monastic  discipline. 
Mellitus  gave  his  vote  for  the  canons  made 
ipon  this  occasion,  and  brought  them  into 
England  with  him,  with  the  letters  which 
'"•niface  wrote  to  Archbishop  Laurence  and 
\in-  Kthelbert.  In  616,  King  Ethelbert 
•nd  Sebert  died,  and  their  sons,  who  succeeded 


in  their  dominions,  renounced  Christianity, 
relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  expelled  Melli 
tus  from  his  diocese.  Upon  this  he  retired  into 
Kent,  and,  consulting  with  the  Bishops  Lau 
rence  and  Justus,  he  travelled  with  the  latter 
into  France.  Laurence  being  ready  to  follow 
them,  his  voyage  was  happily  made  unneces 
sary  by  KingEadbald's  return  to  Christianity. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mellitus  and  Justus 
liein-  recalled  about  a  year  after  their  de- 
ire,  Justus  was  restored  to  his  See  at 
Ko,  hester;  but  the  Londoners  being  strongly 
addicted  to  heathenism,  refused  to  receive 
Mellitus,  neither  was  Eadbald  in  a  condition 
to  force  them.  So  that  Mellitus,  being 
obliired  to  settle  in  Kent,  succeeded  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  upon  the  death  of  Laurence, 
A.D.  619.  According  to  Bede,  he  died  in  624, 
after  he  had  been  Archbishop  five  years. 
r  his  expulsion  from  his  diocese  of  Lon 
don,  tlie  Ka-tein  Saxons  had  neither  bishops 
nor  any  religious  administrations  in  tho 
Christian  form  for  thirty-ei^ht  y 

Mel  vile,  AM>HK\V.  an  eminent  Scotch 
Reformer,  was  born  at  Buldorry  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Ksk  in  l-Vi/i.  He  lost  both 

nts  when  only  two  years  old,  and  his  care 
devolved  mi  his  eldest  brother.  Andrew  was 
educated  at  Montrose  (irammar  School,  and 
in  I-").")!*  went  to  St.  .Mary's  ('..lie-,.  jn  the 
I'niversityof  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  He  studied  in  Paris  for  two 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Poictiers,  where 
he  was  at  once  mad  of  St.  Macreon 

College.     Driven  away  by  political  disturl.- 

I,  he  went  to  (ieneva.  where  he,  through 
his  friend  Be/a,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Humanity  in  the  Academy.  Here  it  was 
that  he  gained  the  love  for  reli-rious  liberty 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  zealous.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1574,  and  was  offered 
the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Regent  Morton,  but  refused,  and  became  Prin- 
cipal  of  Glasgow  College.  He  made  many 
improvements,  and  gained  a  great  intlu 
not  only  over  the  students,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  overthrow  of 
Episcopacy  and  establishment  of  Pn -l.yterian- 
ism  were  greatly  owing  to  him,  and  he  re 
ceived  the  nickname  of  "  Episcopomastix  " 
or  "  the  scourge  of  bishops."  He  was  poss 
essed  of  great  intrepidity,  and  it  is  related 
of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  .Morton 
had  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
in  the  country  till  he  was  hanged  or  ban 
ished,  he  replied,  "  Tush,  man  !  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground  ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in 
it.  Let  God  be  praised,  you  can  neither 
hang  nor  exile  His  truth."  At  the  end  of 
1580  he  was  made  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  worked  with 
much  zeal  and  ability;  the  number  of  students 
increased,  and  those  of  other  colleges  also 
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attended.  In  1592  the  Privy  Council  revived 
Episcopacy,  and  filled  up  the  See  of  Glasgow. 
The  Scotch  Church  excommunicated  the  new 
Bishop,  upon  which  the  Privy  Council  de- 
dared  the  excommunication  to  be  void,  im 
prisoned  those  who  refused  to  pay  the 
episcopal  rents,  and  laid  Glasgow  College 
under  an  interdict.  Melville  preached  against 
these  proceedings  so  fiercely  that  he  was  sum 
moned  before  the  Privy  Council.  He  claimed 
to  be  tried  in  a  Church  Court,  and  on  a  refusal 
made  his  escape  and  fled  to  London,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  months.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Andrews  he  continued  his  work  with  as 
great  zeal  as  before,  and  was  made  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Rector  of  the 
University.  In  1605  James  I.  wished  to 
make  another  attempt  to  reestablish  Epi 
scopacy,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
opponents,  invited  Melville  and  others  to  come 
to  London  and  take  part  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  They  went  and  had  inter 
views  with  the  King,  but  found  that  they 
were  really  prisoners,  and  not  allowed  to 
return  home.  Melville  wrote  a  Latin  epigram, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  a  service  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Chapel  Royal  on  St. 
Michael's  Day.  For  this  he  was  confined  for 
nearly  a  year  in  the  houses,  first  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester ;  then  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  till  February,  1611;  and  then  was 
not  allowed  to  return  home,  but  was  only 
liberated  on  condition  that  he  should  become 
Professor  of  Sedan  University,  where  he  re 
mained  till  his  death  in  1622. 

Melville,  HEXRY  [b.  in  Cornwall,  1800, 
d.  in  London,  1871].— One  of  the  most  cele 
brated  preachers  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  present  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  held  many  successive  ap 
pointments,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Queen's  Chaplains,  and  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1856,  with  which,  after  1863,  he 
held  the  living  of  Barnes.  He  became  famous 
as  a  preacher  through  the  Golden  Lecture 
ship,  which  is  delivered  every  Tuesday  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  in  the 
City.  This  lectureship  he  held  for  ten  years. 
His  sermons  were  regularly  taken  down  and 
published  for  a  penny,  much  against  his  will, 
and  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Many  of 
these  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  revised  and  corrected  form  by  himself.  They 
are  rhetorical  and  full  of  illustration,  but  not 
always  original.  He  borrowed  much  from 
Chalmers.  One  peculiarity  of  his  sermons  is 
his  continual  reiteration  of  his  text,  always 
with  some  new  light.  Any  one  who  analyses 
one  of  Melville's  sermons  will  find  nearly 
every  paragraph  ending  with  some  phrase 
or  other  out  of  the  text.  When  he  was 
preaching  the  listeners  waited  for  this  cul 
minating  sentence  in  breathless  silence.  Then 
dime  a  pause,  during  which  they  would  move 


into  easier  positions  and  settle  themselve 
once  more,  and  so  he  began  again,  once  nun 
to  end  his  paragraph  with  a  fresh  repetitio 
in  new  setting.  He  belonged  to  the  old 
fashioned  Evangelical  school. 

Member  of  the  Church.— One  wh 

.has  boon  received  into  the  Church  by  th 
administration  of  Baptism.  Some  religiou 
societies  do  not  consider  those  who  have  beei 
baptised  in  infancy  as  members  till  they  hav 
become  communicants. 

Menaea. — The  Greek  Breviary,  contain 
inir  the  offices  for  fixed  festivals.  The  boo) 
consists  of  hymns,  readings,  extracts  fror 
the  Menologium,  etc.  It  is  in  12  vols.,  eacl 
containing  the  menseum  for  one  month. 

Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  Mague 
was  a  Samaritan.  His  heresy  was  substan 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  his  master,  but  , 
few  additions  were  made  by  him.  Agreein] 
with  Simon  Magus  that  the  world  was  mad 
by  evil  angels,  he  promised  his  followers  th 
power  of  overcoming  these  by  magic.  H 
also  promised  immortality  to  all  who  receive 
his  baptism.  Two  of  Menander's  disciple* 
Basilides  and  Saturninus,  afterwards  becam 
leaders  of  sects.  [BASILIDIANS,  SATUKNIANS. 

Mendaeaus,  otherwise  known  as  Sabiam 
and  as  Christians  of  St.  John,  a  small  sect  c 
great  antiquity,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  th 
southern  part  of  the  Euphrates.  They  ar 
interesting  as  a  survival  of  ancient  Gnosticisi 
— in  other  words,  of  a  religion  compounde 
of  Christianity  corrupted  by  admixture  c 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  They  only  becam 
known  in  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  when  two  Jesuit  missionaric 
who  had  gone  to  the  East  came  back  with  a 
account  of  them,  which  they  published  a 
Rome  in  1652.  Several  travellers  hav 
visited  them  since,  among  these  Sir  Joh 
Chardin  and  Niebuhr.  The  most  accurat 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  thei 
sacred  books,  which  are  written  in  Aramaic 
and  consist  of  fragments  of  very  various  valu 
and  interest.  There  are  Mendaean  mam 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhert 

The  most  important  of  their  books,  Sidt 
rabbet,  or  the  Great  Books,  consists  of  tw 
parts,  one  written  for  the  living,  the  othc 
for  the  dead,  containing  prayers  to  be  read  i 
funerals,  etc.  They  also  have  the  Sidr 
d'Yahya,  or  Book  of  John;  the  Qolacta  c 
Sidra  di  Nismata  (Book  of  Souls),  containin 
hymns  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  prayei 
to  be  used  at  their  ceremonials ;  and  tb 
Drivan,  a  book  of  moral  and  spiritual  trei 
tises. 

The  Mendaoans  are  sometimes  called  Ht 
merobaptists,  from  their  frequent  washing. 
The  following  account  of  their  rites  was  give 
by  Conti,  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Lebanon  :- 
"  He  who  presides  in  sacred  things  wears 
vest  and  tiara,  both  of  camel's  skin.  The 
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also  take  honey  and  locusts  sacramentally, 
which  are  distributed  as  consecrated  elements 
to  the  worshippers  present,  and  are  sent  to 
the  absent,  equally,  as  a  religious  rite  :  both 
these  kinds  of  food  being  taken  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  So  also  once  a  month 
they  have  an  exhortation  in  their  place  of 
worship,  and  to  this  they  flock  with  eager- 
f  he  chief  topic  of  this  discourse  is  the 
'Light  of  the  World,'  always  introduced 
with  >entences  like  those  of  the  Evangelist: 
'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.'  This  they  apply  to  John  and  deny  to 
Jesus  tli'.'  -M-  •--:  th,  whom  they  do  not  allow 
to  be  Son  of  God,  but  a  prophet  and  a  fol 
lower  of  John.  Their  places  of  worship  are 
void  of  all  ornament.  They  contain  neither 
pictures  nor  statues.'' 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  initiation,  is  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  a  larire  vessel,  at  tin- earliest 
dawn  of  day :  the  middle  part  of  the  day  is 
proper  to  honey  and  locusts,  and.  at  the  close, 
at  the  time  of  divine  worship,  th-'v  li^ht  Limps 
and  candles,  un<!  solemnly  repeat  t: 
'•John,  whom  we  h-Te  worship  as  our  father 
(institutor),  we  beseech  thee  to  be  propitious 
to  us;  to  protect  us  from  every  hostile  pow,  r. 
and  to  enlighten  our  minds  with  the  light  of 
the  true  religion,  as  thou  hast  commanded  us 
to  light  these  luminaries.''  Alter  disci. 
this  duty,  whoever  can,  proceeds  to  partake  of 
rament  already  described,  twice  a 
week— i.e.  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  This  is 
never  omitted. 

They  dedicate  four  festival  days  to  St.  John 
—his  birthday,  the  day  on  which  he  instituted 
baptism,  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  slain  a  dragon. 

Mendicant     Friars.  —  The    several 

orders  of  these  came  into  existence  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  probably  in 
stituted  in  imitation  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  leading 
a  life  of  poverty,  practising  self-denial,  and 
spending  their  time  in  prayer,  preaching,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures.  These  had  made  it 
their  object  to  oppose  the  corrupt  doctrines  and 
innovations  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders  were  instituted  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
to  counteract  their  influence.  The  principal 
orders  were  the  DOMINICANS,  FRANCISCANS, 
ArorsTixiAxs,  and  CARMELITES  [q.v.].  In  a 
short  time  the  Mendicants  acquired  more 
power  and  influence  than  any  of  the  ancient 
monastic  establishments,  and  the  Fria: 
offence  to  the  secular  clergy  by  taking  upon 
themselves  the  administration  of  the  sacra - 
'ment,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a 
Canon  passed  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  ( Council  in 
1215,  which  ordained  that  each  person  should 
receive  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  his 
JWTI  curate  or  pastor.  The  dispute  continued 
-ill  1251,  when  Innocent  IV.  decided  in 


favour  of  the  secular  clergy ;  at  his  death  it 
broke  out  afresh,  but  his  decision  was  con- 
tinned  in  1263  by  the  Synod  of  Clermont,  and 
again  in  1274  by  the  Council  of  Salzburg 
The  discussion  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  satis 
factorily  settled;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  did 
his  best  to  conciliate  both  parties  by  ordaining 
that  the  Mendicants  might  receive  confessions 
upon  application  to  the  parish  priest. 

Mennonites. — A  name  given  to  the 
Dutch  Baptists  in  memory  of  their  reformer, 
Menno  Symonis,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
I  century  [b.  1505,  d.  15G4].  There  are  four 
j  sects  who  come  under  this  head — Flemings, 
Germans,  Frieslanders,  and  Waterlanders,  and 
they  were  originally  called  Anabaptists,  but 
changed  the  name  in  consequence  of  the 
ridicule  which  had  attached  to  it.  They 
were  also  known  as  " Doopsgezindeti "  or 
"  Dippers."  Menno,  a  priest  of  Friesland, 
who  was  born  in  1492,  and  who  was  led  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  cast  off 
Papal  doctrine,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Infant  Baptism  was  not  sanctioned  in  Scrip 
ture,  but  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and  revela 
tions  of  the  first  Anabaptists  and  their  doc 
trines  concerning  the  new  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  formulated  tenets  which  are  still  held  by 
his  followers.  II, •  died  in  1  ">.">!).  His  treatise 
entitled  A  True  Christian  ll'iuf,  was  in  1580 
de\rlop,  d  by  two  Mennonite  preachers  into  the 
•eland,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  Meiinonit.-  doctrine. 
MS  th.it  < 'hrist's  Body  was  not  of  the 
substance  of  His  mother,  but  of  a  direct  crea 
tion  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
of  the  Father;  that  there  is  no  Original 
Sin,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  Infant 
Baptism ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians 
rcise  any  ofhce  of  magistiacy,  nor  to 
van  war  upon  any  terms  ;  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  ought  to  receive  no  salary  ;  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  attain  to 
the  height  of  perfection  in  this  life.  A  sup 
plementary  Confession  was  written  in  1632 
introducing  the  Arian  belief  respecting  the 
Incarnation ;  but  the  generality  of  the  com 
munities  at  the  present  day  appear  to  b<; 
orthodox,  as  in  most  points  appears  to  have 
been  Menno  himself.  There  are  several 
congregations  of  Mennonites  in  Elsass  and 
Bavaria,  several  in  Poland  also,  and  a  few  in 
France.  There  are  also  about  200,000  of 
them  in  America.  [TUNKERS.] 

Menologium. — A  Greek  book  corre 
sponding  to  the  Koman  Martyrologies,  con 
taining  the  biographies  of  the  different  saints 
and  martyrs  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
day  on  which  they  are  commemorated.  The 
first  compiler  of  such  a  book  seems  to  have 
been  St.  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea,  and  another 
was  arranged  by  Palladius,  BisLop  of  Hiera- 
polis.  There  were  several  alterations  of  these 
as  time  went  on,  and  others  were  compiled 
by  Simon  Metaphrastes,  etc.  In  later  times 
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selections  from  the  Menologium  were  inserted 
in  the  Mencea  or  Greek  breviary,  under  the 
name  of  "  Synaxaria." 

Mental  Reservation. — A  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  the  effect  that  falsehood  in 
certain  circumstances  may  be  reconciled  to 
the  conscience  if  at  the  same  time  a  saving 
clause  be  added  secretly.  They  say  that  even 
when  giving  evidence  on  oath  mental  reserva 
tion  may  be  made,  so  that  the  evidence  may 
be  understood  falsely,  by  the  witness  giving 
his  words  some  qualification  in  his  own  mind. 

Mercersburg  Theology  arose  in  1836 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsyl 
vania.      Dr.    Rauch,    President   of  the   Col 
lege,  who  had  oome  from  Germany,  and  was 
well  read  in  German  metaphysics,  desired  to 
establish  a  regular  and  orderly  system  of  phi 
losophy,  which  should  embody  the  ripe  teach 
ing  of  the  great  thinkers.     His  method  was 
intensely  subjective;  all  ideas  and  opinions 
were,  with  him,  parts  of  a  vast  unity  held  to 
gether  by  an  internal  law,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the   living  Intelligence.     His  method  of 
reasoning  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1841, 
before  he  had  fully  developed  it,   and  his 
successor,  Dr.  Nevin,  continued  it.     At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was  appointed  as 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Mercersburg, 
and  the  two  together  developed  the  principles 
of  the  Theology  in  different  ways,  Nevin  re 
garding  it  from  a  theological,  and  Schaff  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.     Their  aim  was  the 
revival  and  defence  of  the  pure   Reformed 
doctrine;  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  appeals 
to  ancient  history  and  the  early  Fathers,  they 
were  accused  of    Romanist   tendencies,    and 
tried  for  heresy,  of  which  they  were  unani 
mously  acquitted.     The   doctrine   on  which 
the  Mercersburg   Theology  is  based  is  that 
of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  from  which 
it  is  believed  that  all  other  doctrines  are  to 
be   developed.     The  Church  is  regarded  as 
a  spiritual  organism,  with  life  like  that  of  an 
individual,  developing   by   successive   stages 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  whence  it  is  in 
ferred  that   views  and  modes  of  expression 
which  held  good  at  one  period  of  her  exist 
ence  need  not  necessarily   do  so  at  a  later 
period.      In    common   with    others    of    the 
German  Reformers,  the   Mercersburg  Theo 
logians   reject   the    doctrine    of    Apostolical 
Succession.      They  believe  in  the  lifegiving 
power  of  the  Sacraments,  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  opinion  in  America  that  they 
are  merely  emblems  or  symbols.     They  have 
also  drawn  up  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of  their 
disciples,  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  prac 
tice  of  extemporaneous  public  prayer,  and  in 
favour  of  the  revival  of  the  old 'pre-Refor- 
mation  Liturgy. 

Mercy,  SPIRITUAL  AND  CORPORAL  WORKS 
OF.— The  seven  chief  works  of  mercy  to  the 


bodies  and  souls  of  men  were  first  enumerate 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  to  be  four 
in  the  catechisms  of  the  Roman  Cathol 
Church  under  the  term  "  Spiritual  and  Co: 
ppral  Works  of  Mercy."  The  latter  are  1 
visit  the  sick  and  prisoners,  to  give  drink  1 
the  thirsty,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  nake< 
give  shelter  to  strangers,  and  bury  the  dea< 
The  former  are  to  give  counsel  to  the  doub 
ful,  convert  sinners,  teach  the  ignorant,  coi 
sole  the  distressed,  bear  wrongs  patienth 
forgive  injuries,  and  to  pray  for  the  living  an 
the  dead. 

Merit.     [CONDIGNITY.] 

Merle  d'Aubigne'.     [D'AUBIGNE.] 

Messalians.    [EUCHITES.] 

Messiah,  signifies  "anointed,"  the  tit! 
given  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  Savioir. 
meaning  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  CIIUIST  i 
Greek,  and  expressing  the  authority  which  1 
had  to  assume  the  characters  of  Prophe 
Priest,  and  King.  The  notions  of  the  ancier 
Jews  regarding  the  Messiah  were  corrupte 
by  their  looking  forward  to  a  temporal  mor 
arch,  and  thus  despising  Jesus  Christ  o 
account  of  His  poverty.  .Many  of  the  moder 
Rabbins  believe  that  M»-»i-ih  is  come,  bu 
that  he  conceals  himself  on  account  of  tb 
sins  of  the  Jews.  Others  believe  he  is  yt 
to  come,  and  have  fixed  times  for  his  ap 
pearance,  and  then,  when  these  have  passe 
without  realising  their  prediction,  have  curse 
those  who  should  in  future  profess  to  calculal 
the  time  of  his  coming.  Others  again  hav 
had  recourse  to  a  twofold  Messiah,  one  in 
state  of  poverty  and  one  in  a  state  of  spier 
dour ;  the  first,  they  say,  is  to  proceed  fror- 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  to  be  slain  ;  th 
second  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  lin- 
of  David,  who  is  to  bring  the  first  Messia 
to  life  again,  to  assemble  all  Israel,  and  rul 
over  the  whole  world. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Mee 
siah  is  grounded  on  the  following  fulfilmenl 
of  prophecy: — The  sacrifices  and  ceremoni€ 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  to  be  superseded  b 
Him,  Ps.  xl.  6-8  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  22  ;  Dan.  ix.  27 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  Now  they  have  ceasec 
The  first  prophecy  of  His  coming  is  found  i 
Gen.  iii.  15,  and  repeated  Gen.  xxii.  18.  Th 
exact  time  of  His  coming  was  foretold,  Hag 
ii.  6-9 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  The  place  of  His  birt 
and  where  He  should  principally  impart  Hi 
doctrine  was  determined,  Mic.  v.  2  ;  Isaia 
ix.  1,  2.  His  genealogy  is  traced  out  by  Sf 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  kind  of  miracle 
He  should  work  is  specified  in  Isaiah  xxx\ 
5-6.  His  coming  as  a  King,  and  yet  in 
lowly  state,  Zech.  ix.  9.  His  suffering  an 
death  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  Isaia 
xlix.  7  and  liii.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  26.  His  re 
surrection,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  xvi.  10.  Th 
rejection  of  Him  by  the  Jewish  nation  an 
His  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  Isaiah  liii.  1 
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xlix.  46,  vi.  9-12.  Also  it  is  declared  that 
when  the  Messiah  should  come,  the  will  of 
God  would  be  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Him, 
Isaiah  xlii.  and  xlix.  [WouK  OF  CHRIST.] 

From  time  to  time  the  deferred  hope  of  the 
great  Jewish  race  has  been  used  by  impostors, 
who  have  declared  themselves  the  promised 
Messiah.  When  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
sought  to  blot  out  the  very  existence  of 
Judaism,  by  forbidding  the  rite  of  circum 
cision  and  endeavouring  to  build  a  heathen 
temple  on  Mount  Zion,  one  Barchocheba  an 
nounced  himself  as  the  promised  Christ.  His 
name,  signifying  "son  of  a  star,"  was  pro 
bably  assumed  in  order  to  identify  him  with 
Balaam's  prophecy  [Num.  xxiv.  17J.  He 
professed  to  work  signs  and  wonders;  the 

.••brated  Kabbis  :>f  the  1i;. 
herence  to  him  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
Romans  could  wrest  Jerusalem  from  him. 
<In  the  fifth  century,  one  Moses  made  a  like 
pretension  in  Crete.  His  failure  was  the 
cording  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
Socrates,  of  many  Jews  embracing  Christ  - 
tianity.  In  tin-  sixth  century,  Julian,  in 
Palestine,  led  the  Jews  against  the  armies  of 
Justinian;  and  when  the  Moors  invaded 
Spain,  in  711,  Ser.-nus  declared  that  he  was 
.he  Messiah  who  was  to  lead  th.-  Spanish 
Jews  to  1'alestine.  In  ih,.  tw.-lith  century 
;here  were  several  of  the-e  impostors,  and  as 
ate  as  1666,  Sabbatai  Iwi,  a  Syrian  Jew, 
•vas  proclaimed  the  Christ  in  Jerusalem. 

^  Mestrezat,  JEAN  [b.  at  Geneva,  of  which 
Republic  his  father  was  chief  Syndi-  . 
/.in  1'aris,  K;.">7].  He  studied  at  Saumur  and 
)ecame  Pastor  of  Charenton.  lie  was  distin 
guished  as  a  controversialist,  being  one  of  the 
irmest  champions  of  the  French  Reformed 
Jhurch  again>t  the  Jesuits.  M,  stn'/at  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  several  collections  of 
lis  sermons  are  extant,  as  well  as  some  theo- 
ogical  treatise-.  The  most  important  is  De 
a  Communion  a  Jesus-Christ  an  Sacranent  de 
'Eucharistie. 

Metempsychosis.    [TRANSMIGRATION.  ] 

Methodists,    Wrsr.EYAX.  —  The    early 

listoiy  of  this  remarkable  body  will  be  more 
ully  given  in  the  biographies  of  its  founders, 
:OH.\  and  <  !HAKLI  s  W^LEY  [q.v.].  "  The  first 
ise  of  Methodism,"  says  John  Wesley,  "  was- 
n  November,  1729,  when  four  of  us  met 
ogether  at  ( >xford."  Their  object  in  meet  ing 
ras  to  deepen  their  spiritual  life  by  prayer 
n«l  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
ailed  "  methodists"  first  in  a  taunting  spirit, 

they  were  unusually  precise  and  "me- 
hodic "  in  the  observanoe  of  their  religious 

and  in  the  regularitj- of  their  lives. 
•ery  soon  they  were  joined  by  other  Oxford 
ien,  including  ( ieorge  Whitfield.  On  his  re- 
'irn  from  America,  in  1738,  John  Wesley 
»egan  to  organise  those  who  attended  his  devo- 
icmal  meetings  into  a  Society.  The  members 


met  regularly  once  a  week  at  least  in  some 
private  house  for  spiritual  exercises,  and  were 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  services 
of  the  parish  church  ;  for  Wesley's  aim  was 
to  rekindle  a  spirit  of  piety  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  to  set  up  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  her.  Hence  the  meetings  of  his 
Society  were  not  held  during  the  hours  of 
Diviii'  Service,  his  object  being  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  clergy  and  not  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  such  work.  His  teaching  oil 
this  point  is  most  emphatic.  He  says  "  We 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  for  con- 
..-•,  by  constantly  attending  both  the 
Word  preached  and  the  Sacraments  admini- 

i  therein."  Again,  he  bade  his  lay  pnach- 
t  is  whom  he  had  appointed  to  minister  to  his 
followers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
"  in  every  place  to  exhort  those  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  Church  constantly  to  attend 
its  services."  And  he  wrote  even  in  1790,  the 
\e.ir  IH  fore  his  death.  "  1  fear  that  when  the 
Methodists  leave  the  (  'hmvh,  Cod  will  leave 
them."  Circumstances  were,  however,  too 
stron-for  him.  Tin-  spiritual  deadness  which 
had  ot  itself  stimulated  his  movement,  was  un 
able  to  endure  it,  and  in  1740  this  intolerance 

displayed  by  the  clergy  repelling  Method 
ist-  from  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bristol-  -an  ex 
ample  widely  followed  elsewhere.  The  brothers 

w.ie     thus    driven     into    administering    the 
iment   to  their  own    people  at   their  own 
meetings,  but  it  was  not  till  17^s  that  Wesley 
imd    pn  m  lUA  in  administering 

the  Sacraments  in  Knglaiid,  and  not  till  his 
death  in  IT'.'l  was  the  last  link  severed  which 
bound  the  Church  to  Methodism,  the  gradual 
sev.  i -ane.  having  been  against  his  own  will  at 
every  st  I---  ••!  ti.e  pTOOMS.  'l'h«-  M«  tlmdists 
were  equally  excluded  from  many  of  the  Dis- 
seutin^  meeting-house--,  and  by  this  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  others,  was  largely 
developed  that  wonderful  system  of  open-air 
preaching  which  did  so  much  to  bring  the 
neglected  populace  of  England  within  the 
leach  of  the  gospel. 

Methodism,  then,  was  not  intended  so  much 
to  be  a  Church  or  sect,  as  a  "  method  "  of  cul 
tivating  the  Divine  life;  and  thi>  method  n- 
mains  essentially  the  same  still,  in  all  the 
bodies  into  which  the  original  Wesleyan 
.Methodists  have  now  divided.  Its  succ< - 
such  has  been  simply  wonderful.  It  has  pro 
duced  great  works  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religious 
life  of  England  so  great,  that  a  thoughtful 
philosopher,  F.  D.  Maurice,  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  it  was  Methodism  which  saved 
England  from  being  carried  into  the  terrible 
vortex  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  seeking 
to  account  for  such  success,  in  the  first 
place  let  it  be  noted  that  Methodism  was 
at  its  very  heart  a  religious  movement.  It 
did  not  take  its  nM  in  any  doctrinal  disputes 
or  questions  of  Church  government.  Its 
declared  object  was  "to  reform  the  nation, 
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more  particularly  the  Church,  and  to  spread 
Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land."  To  the 
Methodist  all  ideas  were  subordinated  to  this 
need  of  personal  holiness,  in  order  that  the 
soul  might  hold  fast  to  God.  John  Wesley, 
says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  had  a  genius  for 
godliness."  Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  Wesley's  marvellous  powers  of  or 
ganisation,  a  power  which  was  still  predomi 
nated  by  the  main  idea  we  have  stated,  and 
which  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
methodical  habits  already  alluded  to.  Thus 
it  was,  that  so  simple  a  custom  as  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  few  at  Oxford,  developed  into 
the  class-meeting,  and  so  on.  In  every  village 
his  Society  was  at  work,  and  preaching  houses 
were  erected  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
order  to  retain  hold  on  those  who  had  been 
moved  by  his  preaching,  Wesley  formed 
every  dozen  or  twenty  converts  into  a 
"  class,"  under  a  class  leader,  or  sometimes 
under  a  lay  preacher ;  these  bands  and  classes 
met  weekly  for  prayer  and  confession  of  sins. 
Several  of  these  "classes"  were  grouped 
together  to  form  a  "  circuit,"  and  about 
eighteen  "  circuits "  formed  a  "  district." 
A  "  circuit "  generally  comprised  a  market 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  within  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  was  under 
the  guidance  of  three  or  four  ministers  and 
some  lay  preachers.  The  management  of 
each  "  district "  was  entrusted  to  the  minis 
ters,  who  met  on  certain  stated  occasions  for 
discussion  and  transaction  of  necessary  busi 
ness.  And  once  a  year  each  "  district  "  sent 
up  representatives  to  attend  a  conference  held 
in  London  or  some  large  town. 

The  same  features  still  distinguish  Method 
ism,  and  the  only  condition  exacted  of  those 
desiring  to  enter  the  Society  is  "  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins."  The  members  are  arranged 
into  classes  of  about  a  dozen,  more  or  less, 
under  a  "  class  leader,"  who  meet  weekly 
after  Wesley's  old  Oxford  custom,  to  relate 
and  compare  their  spiritual  "  experience," 
and  receive  exhortation  or  counsel  from  the 
leader,  or  from  one  another  under  his  super 
intendence.  The  leader  also  receives  at  these 
meetings  the  weekly  contributions  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  ministry,  the  customary 
minimum  being  one  penny  a  week.  These 
contributions  are  then  handed  to  the 
"stewards,"  and  in  this  way — in  which 
Methodism  stands  alone — the  humblest  mem 
ber  is  grasped  by  the  system,  and  brought 
into  direct  pecuniary  as  well  as  spiritual  re 
lation  with  the  body.  A  convenient  number 
of  classes  is  united  into  a  society  or  congre 
gational  Church,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  into  circuits,  each  circuit  having  one  or 
more  itinerant  or  recognised  preachers  autho 
rised  by  the  Conference,  under  whom  are  lay 
or  "  local "  preachers  ministering  in  their  own 
localities.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
modern  Methodist  system  that  every  one 


who  gives  apparent  evidence  of  the  possessio 
of  true  ministerial  gift,  or  of  "preachin 
power,"  should  be  led  to  exercise  it  unde 
the  responsible  ministry ;  so  that  the  systei 
not  only  recognises,  but  is  a  vast  agency  fc 
the  express  development,  of  lay  prt-;ichinj 
Without  this  vast  body  of  lay  preachers  th 
work  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on,  an 
the  results  accomplished  are  an  eloquei 
testimony  to  the  value  of  lay  preaching  undt 
proper  safeguards.  Owing  to  their  pe: 
maiient  residence  and  local  knowledge,  son 
local  preachers  of  character  and  ability  haA 
even  superior  influence  to  the  circuit  preacher 
These  are  appointed  for  three  years  only,  an 
no  circuit  or  itinerant  preacher  can  be  a] 
pointed  again  to  the  same  circuit  until  he  hs 
been  three  years  absent  at  some  other.  Fun 
ished  residences  are  provided  for  these  Confe 
ence  preachers,  and  to  keep  up  the  f  urnitu: 
and  utensils  complete  is  part  of  the  duty 
the  stewards.  Candidates  for  the  regular  • 
paid  ministry  have  to  pass  four  years  as  pr 
bationers,  after  which  they  are  admitted 
the  theological  colleges  ;  and  this  system  ei 
sures  that  every  minister  shall  (in  the  opinic 
of  his  brethren  at  least)  be  possessed  of  SOD 
amount  of  preaching  power.  Each  society  h 
a  monthly  "  leaders'  meeting,"  composed 
stewards  and  leaders ;  this  deals  with  most  cas- 
of  discipline,  etc.,  and  is  the  general  Churi 
court  of  reference ;  but  each  circuit  also  h 
its  quarterly  "  circuit"  meeting,  composed 
leaders,  preachers,  and  stewards.  The  suprer 
court  of  all  is  the  Conference.  The  foundatu 
of  this  in  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  the  "leg* 
hundred,"  whose  numbers  are  kept  up  1 
election  to  vacancies,  and  who  really  posse 
the  legal  power  of  the  Conference,  accordii 
to  a  deed  executed  by  John  Wesley,  and  e 
rolled  in  Chancery.  But  as  a  matter  of  fa 
representatives  elected  by  assemblages 
circuits,  called  "  districts,"  deliberate  togeth 
with  the  legal  hundred,  which  confirms  the- 
decisions,  and  finally  sanctions  all  minister! 
appointments.  The  standard  of  Methodist  dc 
trine  {except  amongst  the  Calvinistic  brant- 
is  found  in  the  volumes  of  Wesley's  ov 
Sermons  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  whi< 
are  so  named  in  trust-deeds.  Methodists  I 
lieve  that  no  man  can  possess  any  assuran 
of  final  salvation,  but  only  of  present  accep 
ance  with  God,  and  that  it  is  fearfully  possit 
to  fall  entirely  away  even  from  a  real  state 
grace.  They  also  maintain  the  possibili 
of  an  entire  deliverance  from  sin  even 
this  life. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  bri 
sketch  of  Methodist  doctrine  and  practice,  th 
the  system  presents  several  very  peculiar  ai 
distinctive  features.  [1]  As  regards  itsdoctrin 
no  other  Christian  Church  or  system  known  ( 
earth  so  nakedly  and  avowedly  adopts  tJ 
religious  opinions  of  one  man  as  the  measure 
its  own  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  absolutely  uniqu 
[2]  Its  system  of  doctrine  places  very  gres 
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if  not  exaggerated,  stress  upon  the  religious 
feeling  or  experience  of  the  present  moment. 
Of  this,  therefore,  an  exalted  degree  is  apt  to 
be   sought.      One    practical    result    (besides 
many  others)  is  in  the  pious  ejaculatory  utter 
ances  of  the  congregations  during  their  meet- 
hich  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
will  strike  a  stranger  with  astonish 
ment.      [3]    The    itinerancy,   or    periodical 
moving   of   the  whole   body   of   the   regular 
ministry,  differs  radically  from   the   notions 
of  other  organised  Churches,  the  lay  element 
nting  the  really  permanent  portion  of 
the    preachin_r    and    pastorate.      [4]   But  the 
ne  of  the  whole  system  was,  and  still 
remains,  the  cla-s-rneeting,  by  which  personal 
irse    is    kept    up    weekly    with    the 
humblest   member,    and    some    contribution 
•  ••r  small)  periodically  m  him 

to  the  general  body.  The  relation  of  indi 
vidual  "experience"  at  thesf  meetings  by 
uember,  at  regular  intervals,  as  every 
'thoughtful  man  will  see  at  once,  must  give  a 
very  peculiar  tone  to  Methodist  piety  ;  and  in 
•  fact  does  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while 
greatly  helpful  to  some  natures,  it  must  c 
•nd  harden  the  spiritual 

aietimes  to  very  uii'le>iiable  iv>ult>. 
•Of  late  years  some,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  have  left  the  Society  because  they 
•would  not  undergo  what  was  to  them  mental 
and  spiritual  torture;  and  then-  has  b'-.-n  some 
•discussion  in  the  body  itsi-lf  as  to  the  wisdom 
rial  maintaining  either  John  Wesley  V  cut-and- 
dried  body  of  doctrine  as  tin-  Mandard  of  belief, 
the  itinerancy  of  the  mintMry,  or  th 
meeting  discipline,  in  their  old  rigour.  It  is 

-s-meet ing,  however,  with 
:»f,  and  grasp  upon,  the  individual  soul,  which 
uas  made  Methodism  what  it  is  ;  and  what  it 
would  be  without  its  distinguishing  l.-.itur.-  is 
iifficult  to  imagine.  That  untold  <^>od  has 
boeu  accomplished,  in  spite  of  serious  objec 
tions  obvious  to  everyone,  he  must  be  worse 
-han  foolish  and  thoughtless  who  would  at- 
.einpt  to  deny. 

Besides  the  usual  sacraments  and  observ- 
inces  of  a  Christian  Church,  Wesley  borrow.  .1 
i'Oin  the  Moravians  tin-  "love-feabt,"  in  which 
me  or  more  societies  meet  together  in  fellow- 
ihip,  and  partake  together,  with  some  so- 
emnity,  of  cakes  and  water.  Another  practice 
ilmost  general  amongst  them  is  the  holding  of 
i^" watch-night"  service  on  the  eve  of  the 
Nrew  Year,  when  the  services  are  protracted  till 
Kist  midnight,  and  when  the  New  Year  lias 
"iimienceu  the  whole  congregation  stands  up 
n4  renews  the  solemn  vow  to  serve  the  Lord. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  an  age  of  the 
Treatest  lukewarmneos  and  indifference  on  the 
•art  of  the  Church,  a  Society  displaying  so 
uuch  zeal  and  activity  should  win  many 
onverts,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
vowedly  unsectarian  nature  of  the  or<rain\a 
"MI.  which  was  joined  by  manv  members 
'oth  of  the  Church  of  England  and  I  >i> 


bodies.  In  1741  the  first  secession  took 
place,  upon  theological  grounds.  Hitherto 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  had  worked  to 
gether,  but  Whitfield' s  strong  views  concern 
ing  predestination  were  now  found  incompat 
ible  with  further  union,  and  he  left  the  Society 
along  with  many  followers.  Wesley's  views 
on  these  subjects  were  mainly  in  accordance 
with  Arminian  theology,  but  otherwise  may 
be  described  as  what  is  popularly  called 
"  Evangelical."  Among  a  large  portion  of  the 
Wesleyaii  Methodists  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Church  Service  is  still  used  at  morning  wor 
ship,  testifying  to  the  desire  always  felt  by 
Wesley  that  his  movement  should  be  con 
sidered  part  and  parcel  of  the  Anglican 
body. 

The  rupture,  however,  became  inevitable, 
and  was  practically  eth  eted  by  his  own  act  in 
1784,  though  the  last  hope  of  union  was  not 
finally  d.->tn>yrd  until  his  death  in  17U1.  So 
far  back  as  1746  Wesley  had  become  convinced 
by  Lord  Kind's  Account  of  the  1'nmitive  Church 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  have  the  same 
me  min-;  in  thu  New  T.-tain.-nt.  Thirty- 
eight  years  later,  when  piv»inLC  repiv>enta- 
tions  were  made  to  him  of  the  need  for 
ministers  to  be  or<laine<l  in  America  to  ad 
minister  the  sacraments,  he  ordained  Dr.  Coke 
as  superintending  "bishop"  for  Aim  rie.i. 
who  subsequently  ordained  |  Asbury. 

Soon  after,  \V.-ley  exeivi-ed  the  same  re- 
>ponsibility  in  iv-ml  to  Scotland,  and  in 
17SS  he  ordained  ministers  for  England  also. 
His  brother  ('hails  strongly  disapproved  of 
this  step ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
sincerely  taken,  and  Southey's  offensive  in 
sinuations  on  the  subject  have  very  little 
-round.  Not  content  with  imputing  to 
Wesley  more  or  less  conscious  dishonesty, 
Southey  argues  that  if  presbyter  and  bishop 
were  synonymous  the  consecration  was  use 
less,  as  Dr.  Coke  was  ordained  already,  and 
10  "as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley 
himself."  Wesley  would  not  have  questioned 
that  for  a  moment ;  and  his  solemn  ordination 
of  Dr.  Coke  was  not  to  the  mere  office  of 
presbyter,  but  as  a  delegate  of  his  own 
authority  to  be  exercised  in  America.  It  was 
a  step  taken  with  hesitation,  as  were  all 
Wesley's  steps  in  the  direction  of  separa 
tion  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  forced  on  him, 
and  when  taken  was  practically  final  and  irre 
vocable.  Perhaps  few  thoughtful  students  of 
what  Methodism  has  since  done,  will  question 
th  •  n-al'ty  of  the  Divine  providence  which  so 
modified  \\Y>1,  v's  personal  wishes  into  an 
entirely  different  direction. 

At  the  death  of  John  Wesley  great  dis 
sensions  arose  within  the  Methodist  body, 
now  increased  to  over  60,000  members.  The 
laity  claimed  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  body ;  they  protested  against  the 
Conference  being  solely  composed  of  min 
isters  ;  they  also  claimed  their  "  right  to 
hold  public  religious  worship  at  such  hours 
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us  were  most  convenient,  without  being  re 
stricted  to  the  mere  intervals  of  the  hours 
appointed  for  service  in  the  E>tahlished 
Church  ;  "  and  also  the  right  to  receive  the 
Sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  /<///  preachers — 
a  thing  which  Wesley  had  refused  to  permit. 
At  last,  in  order  to  allay  the  discontent  and 
dissensions,  which  had  increased  to  an  alarm 
ing  extent,  the  Conference  in  1795  drew  up  a 
Plan  of  Pacification.  The  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Society 
were  steadily  rejected.  The  claims  of  the 
trustees  of  the  various  chapels  to  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers  were  also 
denied.  The  whole  business  of  electing  and 
appointing  ministers  and  local  preachers  was 
reserved  to  the  Conference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  laity 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  court  was  formed 
to  administer  discipline  in  each  district.  The 
Court  consisted  of  the  preachers  of  each  dis 
trict,  and  all  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of 
the  circuit.  The  Court  received  accusations 
against  a  preacher,  and  had  power  to  suspend 
him  till  the  next  Conference,  to  whom  the 
matter  must  then  be  submitted.  This  arrange 
ment  still  continues  in  force. 

Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  that  many  of 
the  laity  felt  at  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
of  1795,  a  second  secession  occurred  in  1797,  the 
seceding  members  forming  the  "  Methodist 
New  Connexion;"  they  are  sometimes  called 
Kilhamites,  after  their  leader,  Alexander  Kil- 
ham.  A  few  years  later,  in  1 8 1 2,  the  "  Primi 
tive  Methodists  "  formed  a  distinct  sect,  after 
being  expelled  from  the  main  body.  In  1815 
a  further  secession  occurred,  the  Bryanites  or 
Bible  Christians  forming  a  separate  com 
munion.  The  "Methodist  Free  Churches" 
consist  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Methodism  in  1828,  1835,  and  1849;  they 
amalgamated  in  1857,  and  are  known  as  the 
"  United  Free  Churches." 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. — In  spite,  how 
ever,  of  these  numerous  secessions,  amounting 
in  a  few  years  to  the  loss  of  100,000  members, 
the  Society  still  flourishes,  and  remains  the 
leading  division  of  the  great  body.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  in  the  United  Kingdom 
2,183  ministers,  469,857  class  members,  and 
7,071  chapels.  According  to  the  official  returns 
published  at  the  close  of  1885,  Methodists  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  world  number  32,701 
ministers  and  5,174,037  class  members. 

CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS.— This  sect  fol 
lowed  Whitfield  in  1741,  but  it  was  not  till 
1748  that  a  secession  formally  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  Whitfield  preaching  strong 
Calvinistic  doctrine.  Some  of  their  earliest 
chapels  were  erected  in  Moorfields  and  in  Tot 
tenham  Court  Road  about  the  year  1756  ;  but 
the  greatest  number  were  in  Wales.  On  the 
death  of  Whitfield,  in  1769,  the  various  con 
gregations  supported  themselves  on  the  Inde 
pendent  principle.  At  the  present  time  they 
number  970  ministers,  276,051  members,  and 


1,372   chapels.      A   section    of  this  body 
known  as  "  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion 
[HUNTINGDON,  COUNTESS  OF.] 

Mi.TiiomsT  NEW  CONNEXION.—  Founded  : 
1797,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  Alexand 
Kilham  from  the  Methodist  ministry ;  o,0( 
sympathisers  formed  the  first  members  of  th 
new  sect.  Alexander  Kilham  was  the  first 
claim  the  right  of  the  Methodist  people 
meet  together  for  worship  in  Church  houi 
and  to  receive  the  Sacraments  from  their  om 
ministers.  In  theology,  the  New  Connexic 
does  not  differ  from  the  old ;  the  chief  diffe 
ence  between  the  two  bodies  is  that  the  Ne 
admits  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  govermne) 
of  the  society.  Ministers  and  lay  delegat 
attend  the  Conference  in  equal  numbers,  an 
the  laity  have  a  voice  in  the  ••!.•. -ti«.n  and  e 
pulsion  of  their  ministers.  This  body  hi 
missions  abroad,  especially  in  China,  and 
the  pivsi-nt  time  has  in  the  United  Kingdo 
211  ministers,  33,964  members,  and  4< 
chapels.  The  society  is  also  strong 
Canada. 

PRIMITIVE    METHODISTS. — This    sect  arc 
from  the  expulsion  of   William  Clowes  a* 
Hugh  Bourne  from  the  Methodi-4  Society 
1811.     These  two  men  had  preached  and  co 
ducted  prayer  me.  tings  among  the  men  e* 
gaged  in  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshu 
numbers   of  people  attended   their  ; 
In  1807  they  introduced  the  Am-  riean  rust< 
of  holding  camp  meeting.-,  at  which  vario 
speakers  addressed  the  congregation  as-i  mbl 
in  the  open  air.     These  meetings  were  pi< 
longed  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  da* 
The    Methodist    Conference    disapproving 
this,  expelled  the  promoters.  William  Clo* 
and  Hugh  Bourne.     In   1812  they  took  tr' 
name  of  "Primitive  Methodists,"  signifyq 
by  this  that  they  wished  to  walk  ae 
as  they  could  in  the  steps  of  John 
They  were  named  also  "Kanteis. "  troin  th< 
custom  of  singing  aloud  in  the  open  stree  >. 
In  their   theology  they  do  not  differ  nun 
rially   from  the  original    .Methodist  Sociei 
their  prominent  doctrine   being  "  full,  fr« 
and  present    salvation."     They   differ    fr< 
the   older  Methodists    in   the    admission 
laity   to    their    Conference,    in    a    majori  i 
of    two    to    one.      Other    characteristics 
this  body  are   their   preference   for  open-? 
preaching,  and  the  allowing  women  to  preac 
the  distribution  of  bread  and  water  at  th« 
love-feasts,      the     great     excitement     whi 
prevails  at  their  meetings.     They  flourish 
chiefly  in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
first.     Their  present  statistics  for  the  Unit 
Kingdom    are   as  follows: — 1,042   ministe    i 
192,389  members,  and  4,217  chapels. 

BIBLE    CHRISTIANS    or    BRYANITES. — Tl 
sect    arose    in  1815,  with  the   secession 
William  O'Bryan,  a  Methodist  local  preach 
in  Cornwall.     It  succeeded  well   in   Devo    ' 
shire  and  Cornwall,  but  in  1829  O'Bryan  1< 
the  sect.     Their  Conference  consists  of  eqi 
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.umbers  of  ministers  and  people ;  and  they 
•uale-s  to  act  as  itinerant  preachers, 
'hey  po»ess  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
"resent  time  245  ministers,  28,760  class 
lembers,  and  578  chapels;  and  they  have  a 
lission  also  in  Australia. 

METHODIST  UNITED  FREE  CHURCHES  con- 
Lat  of  members  expelled  from  the  Methodist 
.ociety,  especially  for  agitating  in  favour  of 
tie  admission  of  the  laity  to  a  voice  in  the 
lanagement  of  their  society.  They  were 
malgamated  in  1857,  and  differ  only  from 
ae  older  soei.-ty  in  giving  increased  powers 
)  the  laity.  They  have  foreign  missions  in 
Jrica  ami  Au-tralia  ;  and  number  at  the 
resent  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  411) 
linisters,  M,653  class  members,  and  1,232 

her  very  small  sections  of  Methodism 

re  THE  WESLEYAN   KEFORM  UNION,  founded 

1849,  and   the   IXDKIM-.XI>I:XT   MI.THODZSTS. 

heir     adherents     together    muster     13,915 

Mtbers. 

METHODI.VT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  ix  AMERICA. 

-MethodiMii  is  the  leading  denomination,  ID 

oint  of  numbers,   in  the  United   States.      It 

as  introduced   in  1766  by  some  Irish  emi- 

rants.      Among    these    were    llarbara    II..  k 

ad  Philip  Kmbury,  who  beiran   to  hold  ser- 

ices  in  a  riirmn-  loft   in  New  York.     Their 

umbers    in<i.a>..l   so    quickly   that   in   two 

ears'     time     they    built    a    meeting-house. 

everal  preachers  were  sent  out  from  Kngland 

>  assist  tiie  new  society.     Their  lir-t  < 

ice  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1773.  During 

leWar   of    Independence    all   the   English 

reachers,  except  Mr.  Asbury,  returned  home. 

t  the  close  of  the  war.  in  1784,  John   V- 

itermincd    on    consecrating     l>r.     Coke    as 

ishop,    with    directions    to    consecrate   Mr. 

abury  as   second  Bishop  of   the   American 

Lethodisfs.     They    thus    became    organised 

ito  an  Episcopal  Church.  .  Three  orders  of 

misters   are    ivcogni>ed  by   them — bishops, 

ders,     and     deacons.        There     are    three 

•anches    or     divisions    of     this     Kpiscopal 

hurch,  viz.,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

orth;  Methodist    Kpiscopal  Church,  South ; 

id  Methodist    Kpiscopal  Church,   Coloured, 

'.    embracing     the     coloured     races.      The 

uuch  in  the   North   has    12,811   ministers 

id    1,7'.)'J,61()    class   members;   the  Church 

-••uth  has  4,045  ministers  and  883,168 

embers;    while   the    Coloured   Church    has 

18    ministers    and    125,683    members.      In 

and    organisation    these    Churches 

•  pattern  of  the  \\Ysleyan  Methodists 

md.      Tin-  directory  for  their  worship 

i  in"  eon-Ms  of  an  abridgment  of  the 

K)k  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Thirty- 

cles,  arranged  by  John  Wesley.     A 

a  tlii>  society  occurred  in  1830,  owing 

the  dis>at  inaction  felt  by  some  member.-  at 

e    government     of     the     Church;   and     the 

Church"   came   into 

ing  in  that  y  ar. 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. — The 
first  general  Convention  of  this  sect  was  held 
at  Baltimore,  in  1830.  Eighty-three  ministers 
attended,  and  lay  representatives  of  about 
5,000  members.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  lies 
in  the  mode  of  government.  The  former 
admits  laymen  in  equal  numbers  with 
ministers  to  their  Conferences,  and  places  all 
ministers  on  a  level  in  authority ;  while  the 
latter  rejects  lay  representation,  and  adopts 
unlimited  episcopacy.  The  Protestant  Church 
has  1,500  mixiiften  and  131,010  members. 

AFHUAN  M  IT  no  HIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. — 
An  important  sect,  numbering  1,882  ministers 
and  400,804  members.  It  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  in  1816.  It  arose  through  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  by  the  Whites  to 
their  Coloured  fellow-Methodists,  who  accord 
ingly  decided  to  t'oi m  a  communion  of  their 
own.  They  do  not  differ  from  the  Methodist 
Church  either  in  theology  or  in  practice. 

AFIUI  AX  MKTHOMM"  EPISCOPAL  ZION 
Cum-  H.  This  no!  was  founded  in  1796, 
owing  to  the  harsh  treatment  received  by  thu 
coloured  people  from  their  white  fellow- 
Christian-.  I'.i-hop  A-l.aiy  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  new  community.  At  first  they  held 
their  "iily  during  the  intervals  be 

tween  the  <.f  their  white  brethren; 

but  in  1798  they  decided  to  form  a  distinct 
communion,  and  they  accordingly  erected  a 
place  of  worship  in 'New  York,  called  /ion 
Chur-h.  Th.-y.  how,-ver,  continued  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  till  ls2n,  in  whieh  year  they  became 
entirely  independent  of  the  older  body.  Then- 
are  :  the  in.-iking  matrimony  a 
sacrament  on  a  par  with  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion;  abstaining  from  all  spirituous 
drinks  except  in  eatfl  <>f  necessity.  They 
have  2,000  ministers  and  302,750  class  mem 
bers. 

other  sects  of  Methodists  in  America 
are: — 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  having  953 
ministers  and  120,357  members. 

PKIMITIVK  M KTHODIST  CHURCH,  with  27 
ministers  and  3,878  members. 

AMI  RICAN  WESLEYAN  CHURCH,  with  267 
ministers  and  23,805  members. 

FREE  M  KTHODIST  CHURCH,  with  263  minis 
ters  and  13,045  members. 

UNION  AM  IKK  AX  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  and  COXOREOATIONAL  METHODISTS, 
both  small  bodies. 

Methodius,  missionary  to  the  Slavs,  the 
son  of  Leon,  of  The—alonica,  was  sent,  A.D.  863, 
with  bis  brother  Cyril,  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Mi.liael,  t..  Moravia,  on  the  invitation  of  its 
Governor,  Ko-tMav,  who  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Slavonic 
t.. m: ue.  They  first  composed  a  Slavonic 
alphabet  by  the  OK  <>f  Gkeek  letters,  to  which 
they  added  Armenian,  Hebrew,  and  some 
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original  characters,  amounting  in  all  to  forty 
letters.  They  then  translated  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  the 
Psalter  and  other  books.  By  this  means 
many  converts  were  made  and  churches  built. 
After  labouring  for  four  and  a-half  years, 
they  were,  on  the  information  of  the  German 
clergy,  who  were  jealous  at  their  success, 
summoned  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  Rome  ;  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and.  having 
satisfactorily  explained  their  creed,  Methodius 
was  appointed  Metropolitan  of  Moravia  and 
Pannonia.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  his 
missionary  work  (Cyril  seems  to  have  died  in 
Rome)  until  political  troubles  obliged  him  for 
a  time  to  give  it  up.  He  visited  Rome  a 
second  time,  and  obtained  from  Pope  John 
VIII.  an  approval  of  his  Slavonic  Liturgy,  as 
the  Pontiff  confessed  that  he  concluded  from 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Praise  the  Lord, 
all  ye  nations,"  that  it  could  not  be  meant 
that  the  Scriptures  should  only  be  used  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  which  would  con- 
line  them  to  the  use  of  the  clergy.  One 
condition,  however,  was  insisted  on — that 
Mass  must  be  celebrated  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Methodius  once  more  returned  to  Moravia, 
and  there  laboured  till  his  death  in  886. 

Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns.— 
The  first  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Eng 
lish  metre  was  made  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  but  this  version  is 
lost.  The  first  edition  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  is  called  the  "  Old  Version," 
was  begun  by  Sternhold,  who  translated  fifty 
psalms.  The  work  was  completed  by  Hopkins 
and  others,  and  published,  together  with  about 
forty  tunes,  in  1562.  The  "New  Version" 
was  brought  out  by  Tate  and  Brady  in  1696. 

The  metrical  psalms  were  never  an  essential 
part  of  Divine  Service,  but  were  used  at  certain 
intervals  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
service.  This  use  was  based  on  the  in j  unction 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  "  in  the  beginning 
or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at 
morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an 
hymn  or  such-like  song  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God  in  the  best  sort  of  melody  and 
music  that  may  be  conveniently  devised, 
having  respect  that  the  sense  of  the  hymn 
may  be  understood  and  perceived." 

The  use  of  metrical  hymns  began  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  was  'introduced  into  the 
West  by  Ambrose.  The  first  attempt  at 
translating  hymns  from  the  Breviary  was 
made  by  Cranmer  in  1544,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  seven  English  hymns,  one  for  each 
service,  appeared  in  the  Primer;  but  they 
were  all  discarded  from  the  Reformed  Prayer 
Book,  except  one  -  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
souls  inspire."  Some  hymns  were  translated 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  Puritans 
wished  to  introduce  them ;  but  they  were  re 
fused  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1661.  [See  HYMNS.] 


Metropolitan. — A  metropolitan  town 
the  capital,  or  mother  city,  from  which  colon 
are  sent.  It  has  been  said  that  metropolitans 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  are  of  apostolical  ins 
tution,  or  that  at  least  the  Apostles  prepai 
the  way  for  them,  inasmuch  as  when  travelli 
about  they  chose  the  civil  metropolis  as  the  b 
place  to  fix  their  In 'ad-quarters  and  to  fou 
the  Church.  The  term  \va>  nut  used  till  t 
fourth  century;  but  the  Council  of  N 
-peaks  of  the  existence  of  metropolitans  as 
new  thing,  and,  in  fact,  treats  the  still  m< 
extensive  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Ale 
andria,  Antioch,  and  Rome  as  established 
ancient  custom.  The  Council  of  Ant  inch  1 
explicit  decrees  as  to  the  precedency  oft 
bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  to  the  neces£< 
of  his  presence  when  questions  of  a  gene 
nature  aro  discussed,  but  with  a  strong  res* 
vat  ion  as  to  the  powers  of  each  bishop 
matters  affecting  merely  his  own  dio; 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  <J 
turbances  made  it  difficult  for  distant  bisho 
to  attend  the  Councils,  which  led  to  indepen 
ent  action  on  the  part  of  the  metropolitan 
In  Africa  the  right  of  a  metropolitan  was  i 
dependent  upon  the  civil  metropolis,  but  on  t 
priority  of  the  episcopal  character;  thus  t 
eldest  bishop  in  a  province  was  in  tropolita 

The    privileges    of  a    metropolitan    in 
province  were  [1]  to  have  precedency  of  1 
other  bishops ;  [2]  to  consecrate  the  bisho 
of  the  province  ;  [3]  to  call  a  provincial  cov 
cil  for  preserving  orthodoxy  and  discipli; 
In  England  there  are  two  metropolitans,  t  • 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  [ARC 
BISHOP.]     And  the  system  has  been  duly 
troduced  into  the  Colonial  Churches.  Thus  1 
Bishop  of  Capetown  is  Metropolitan  of  Soi 
Africa,  and  Sydney,  of  Australia. 

Meyer,  HEIXKICH  AT.-OUST  WILHE- 
[*.  in  Gotha  in  1800,  d.  in  Hanover,  187 
He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  be<-am 
Pastor  in  1822.  His  ministerial  life  v 
faithful,  earnest,  devout,  and  he  was  admii 
as  a  preacher,  but  is  known  to  the  world 
large  by  his  commentaries  on  the  New  Tee 
in  ent,  which  are  placed  within  the  reach 
English  students  of  Scripture  through  1 
translations  in  Clark's  Theological  Library. 

Michael,  ST.— T!  •  St.  Mich 

and  All  Angels  is  kept  l>y  the  Anglican  Chu) 
on  Sept.  29th.  St.  Michael  is  mentioned 
Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Epis 
of  Jude.  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  1 
Roman  Catholics  celebrate  three  appariti< 
of  St.  Michael— one  at  Chonos,  forme:  i 
Colosse  in  Pliryiria  :  one  on  Mount  Gartrai 
(now  St.  Angelo),  in  Italy:  and  one  at  Tom 
on  the  sea  coast  between  Normandy  a 
Brittany.  At  each  of  these  places  a  chui 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  apparition.  II 
said  that  a  church  was  erected  in  his  bom 
by  Constantino,  called  Mi  eh  a  el  ion,  about  f( 
and  a  half  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  v 
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frequented  by  numbers,  who  declared  that  the 
Archangel  frequently  appeared  there  and  cured 
distempers.  In  process  of  time  no  less  than 
fifteen  churches  in  Constantinople  bore  his 
name.  It  is  noticed  that  all  ancient  churches 
in  England  dedicated  to  him  stand  on  elevated 
ground. 

St.  Michael  is  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
and  it  is  he  who  is  suid  to  have  appeared  to 
Joan  of  Arc. 

Michael  Caerularius  was  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  1U43  to  1059,  and  in 
his  time  the  breach  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  wa-  e,  .mpleted.  In  con 
cert  with  Leo,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  he 
d  a  letter  to  John,  Bishop  of  Ti  mi 
jn  Apulia  [1053],  denouncing  the  errors  of  the 
Latins  in  the  following  respects: — [1.]  The 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Holy  Com 
munion.  [2.]  The  practice  of  fasting  on 
Saturdays  in  I ,<  nt.  [3.]  Of  eating  things 
strangled  and  blood.  [4.J  Of  usinu:  the  hymn 
"Hallelujah  "  only  upon  I  .  This 

letter  was  followed  up   l.y  th.-  dosing  of  the 
Latin  Churches,  and  the  sei/ure  of  the  Latin 
•ries   in  Constantinople.      The  Pope, 
Leo  IX.,  replied  to   th 

and  in  1054  sent  Cardinals  Humbert  and 
Frederick,  and  tin-  Archbishop  of  Amalli,  as 
.ates,  to  try  to  effect  a  ivcon'-iliation. 
The  envoys  were  well  r<-<-i-iv,-d  by  the  Em 
peror  r.,n-;  iiitiin-  Monomaehus  who  wish. -d 
to  preserve  the  Pope's  int.-iv>t.  ami  they  suc 
ceeded  in  obtaining  I'r-'ii;  Nir.'tas  Peetoratus.  a 
Studite  monk  who  had  written  in  sujip.it  •>! 
Caerularius.  an  anathema  against  liisown  book. 
Michael  himself,  how.-v.r.  r.-l'u-d  all  com- 
muni.-ition  with  tin-  Legates.  At  last  the 
latter  entered  the  dihedral  of  Sophia,  and 
laid  upon  the  high  altar  a  Bull  winch,  while 
allowing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  of  Con 
stantinople  in  general,  excommunicated  the 
Patriarch  and  his  adherents.  They  then  left 
Constantinople,  to  return  two  days  ht-r  at 
the  Emperor's  invitation,  and  to  receive  an 
honourable  dismissal.  Meanwhile  Michael 
retorted  with  a  counter  anathema,  and  in 
-pite  of  the  efforts  of  Peter  of  Antioch,  who 
tried  to  act  as  mediator,  the  bna<-h  continued. 
Another  legation  was  sent  by  Pope  St.-phen 
IX.  in  1057,  but  without  result.  Michael 
Caerularius  was  at  length  deposed  in  1059  by 
:he  Kmperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  died  shortly 
liter.  But  th.-  breath  remained,  and  still 
:ins,  unhi-aled. 

Mickaelis,  JOIIANW  DAVID  [b.  at  Hallo 
n  February,  1717,  </.  August  22nd,  1791], 
ii  celebrated  exegotical  writer,  waa  edu 
cated  at  Halle,  travelled  in  England  and 
Holland,  became  Professor  of  Philosophy 
itGofctingen  in  174-'),  and  was  the  chief  in- 
truiiu nt  in  forming  a  Scientific  Association 
n  the  University.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
ie  edited  the  Gottin<i<T  Gelehrten  Anzevgen, 
nd  was  Librarian  of  the  University;  but 


during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  Mas 
occupied  almost  entirely  with  his  professor 
ship.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  did  much  valuable  work  as  a  critic  and 
commentator ;  he  was  also  learned  in  archaeo 
logy  and  history.  His  commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses  were  published  in  English 
translations  in  1810. 

Middleton,  CONYERS,  a  well-known  di 
vine  and  controversialist,  was  born  in  York- 
shin)  in  1G83.  In  1700  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1702,  and  was  ordained.  Four  years  after 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  in  1708  joined 
with  others  of  his  college  in  a  petition  against 
:••>-,  the  Ma>ter;  and  for  some  years  he 
and  Bentley  carried  on  a  warfare  which  is 
painful  to  read  of,  in  which  bitter  and  angry 
words  more  than  once  brought  the  twodivines 
into  the  la  weourts  as  mutual  accusers.  In  1720, 
Bentley  issued  specimens  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  intended  to 
bring  out.  The  work  was  prepared  very 
hurriedly,  and  contained  several  errors,  which 
Middleton  took  advantage  of,  and  wrote  so 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  Bentley's  Gre.  k 
Testament  was  given  up.  Middleton  was 
made  Principal  Librarian  of  the  College,  and 
published  a  new  plan  for  arranging  the 
library  in  172:5.  In  the  following  year  he 
spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  in  17'-'.*  pub 
lished  a  Letter  <  .  showing  that  the 
present  Romans  d> -rived  their  religion  from 
that  of  their  h  i'h  n  an  estors — a  book  which 
was  r  :  1 1  great  favour  by  the  learn <  •<  1 . 
He  aft-T'A  •••  works  containing  state 
ments  which  were  considered  by  his  contem- 
porari<-s  to  have  been  written  by  an  infidel, 
but  which  are  now  received;  such  as  that  the 
S  riptures  were  not  of  absolute  inspiration; 
that  the  Apostles  sometimes  adapted  the 

Srophecies  relating  to  Christ;  and  that  the 
ews  borrowed  some  of  their  customs  from 
l.irypt.  On  these  subjects  he  had  a  contro- 
with  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741  appeared 
his  most  famous  work,  A  Life  of  Cicero,  the 
proceeds  of  which  brought  him  in  enough 
money  to  purchase  an  estate  at  Hildersham, 
near  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  1750.  He  also  wrote  a 
book  on  Miracles,  denying  the  continuance  of 
miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  after  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  another  treatise 
attacked  Bishop  Sherlock's  discourses  on  pro 
phecy. 

Middleton,  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  [A.  at  Kedleston,  Derby 
shire,  1769,  rf.  at  Calcutta,  1822].  He  studied 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became  Curate 
of  Gainsborough,  then  Rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
London,  and  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 
He  v,i-  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher;  and  hav 
ing  been  selected  to  deliver  a  charge  to  a 
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Danish  Missionary  who  was  starting  for 
India,  his  speech  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  he  recommended 
Middleton  in  1814  to  the  newly-created 
Bishopric  of  Calcutta.  After  some  hesitation 
Middleton  accepted  the  post,  and  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  November,  1814.  The  duties  of 
the  diocese  were  very  heavy,  and  the  Bishop 
had  innumerable  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which,  added  to  the  trying  climate,  enfeebled 
his  health.  In  1820  he  founded  the  Bishop's 
College  for  the  training  of  missionaries, 
and  ordained  some  natives  to  Holy  Orders. 
His  literary  works  consist  of  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  1808,  and  a  few  sermons,  charges,  etc., 
which  appeared  after  his  death. 

Mildmay  Conferences.— Evangelical 

Conferences,  now  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park.  The  first 
of  them  was  held  at  Barnet  in  1856,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather  and 
his  wife,  and  in  1860  an  iron  room  was  built 
there  for  carrying  on  the  mission  work, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Jude's, 
Mildmay  Park.  In  1870  the  present  Con 
ference  Hall  was  finished,  which  will  seat 
2,500  people.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  centre 
of  union  for  Christians  of  all  Evangelical 
denominations,  and  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
on  of  a  variety  of  Evangelistic  and  Missionary 
agencies.  The  large  hall  is  used  every  Sun 
day  afternoon  and  evening  for  preaching  and 
various  meetings,  and  the  five  basement- 
rooms  are  used  for  Bible  classes  on  Sunday 
and  during  the  week  for  helping  the  poor 
both  temporally  and  spiritually.  Once  a 
Sunday  there  is  a  special  service  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Adjoining  the  Hall  is  a  Deaconess 
House,  where  ladies  desiring  to  devote  their 
lives  to  mission  work  live  and  give  up  their 
whole  time  to  work  among  the  poor  of  Lon 
don,  by  undertaking  house-to-house  visitation, 
mothers'  meetings,  niirht  schools,  and  classes 
of  various  kinds  in  diHtricts  in  the  East  of 
London  principally.  There  are  also  in  con 
nection  with  the  Hall  a  Nursing  House,  a 
Cottage  Hospital,  Invalids'  House,  an  Or 
phanage,  an  Invalids'  Kitchen,  a  Dorcas 
Society,  a  Mothers'  Meeting,  Men's  Night 
Schools,  Medical  Mission  Hospital,  Coffee  and 
Lodging  Houses  at  Bethnal  Green,  Railway 
Mission  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  a  Bible 
Flower  Mission.  A  Mission  to  the  Jews  was 
commenced  in  1876. 

There  is  a  daily  prayer  meeting  held  in 
the  hall. 

Military  Orders.— The  origin  of  these 
associations  may  be  traced  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
who  often  reached  Jerusalem  utterly  destitute 
and  broken  in  health,  and  who  were  tended  in 
the  hospitals  by  the  monks,  who  were  com 
pelled  in  self-defence  to  assume  the  joint 


character  of  soldier  and  monk.  Many  o 
these  Orders  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  bu 
some  of  them  still  exist  in  the  form  of  order 
of  knighthood.  There  were  once  from  90  t< 
100  ;  we  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  mon 
important. 

1.  KNIGHTS    HOSPITALLERS.  —  This   Orde: 
owed   its   foundation   to  some  merchants  o 
Amalfi,  who  obtained  leave  from  the  Caliph  o 
Kirvj't  to  build  a  church  at  Jerusalem  ;  the} 
founded  a  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  Orde* 
to  receive  and  entertain  Christian  pilgrims 
and  a  convent  of  nuns  dedicated  to  Mary  Mag 
dalene,  to  receive  the  women  who  should  visi 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The  hospital  was  built  ii 
1080,  and  the  administration  of  it  was  com 
mitted    to    the    Abbot    Gerard,   who,    afte: 
Godfrey  of   Bouillon   had  taken  the  city  ii 
1099,  founded  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru 
salem   and   became   its   first   Grand    .Master 
He  instituted  a  rule  and  religious  habit  fo: 
the  knights,  who,  at  their  reception,  vowe( 
chastity,  obedience,  and  self-abnegation,  am 
promised    always   to    assist    the    Christians 
Gerard  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  b? 
Raymond  du  Puy,  who  established  a  yet  nior 
severe  rule,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Ca< 
lixtus  II.  in  1 1*20.     Numerous  hospitals,  callec 
COMMANDERIES  [q.v.],  were  established  at  sea 
side  towns,  whence  pilgrims  were  assisted  o> 
their  way  to  the   Holy  Land.     The  Orde< 
had  become  military  in  1104,  and  many  rid 
men    enrolled    themselves,    and    they    \ver 
styled    "knights."       When    Jfni.-alem    wa 
conquered  by  Saladin  in  1187,  the  knights- 
with  their   Grand   Master   Daps,  retired  fr 
Margatt   in   Phu'iii<  ia.   and  thence  to  Acre 
which  they  valiantly  defended  in  1290.    The: 
they  went  to  Cyprus,  where  they  stayed  t£H 
1310,   and   in   that   year,    under  the    Gran* 
Master,  Foulques  de  Villaret,  they  took  Rhodes 
and  next  year  defended  it  against  tin-  S.-tran-m 
for  which  reason  their  successors  have  use* 
these  four  letters  for  a  device,  F.E.R.T.,  i.< 
Fort  it  ndo  ejus  Rh<nhon   tcnnit.      In   15'J'J  thi 
island  was  attacked  by  Solyman  the  Ma-mili 
cent,  and  the  Grand  Master,  Villiers  de  I'll- 
d' Adam,  was  forced  to  capitulate;  they  the 
retired   to    Candia,  thence   to   Sicily,    wher 
Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  them  the  city  c 
Viterbo.     In   1530  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  which  he  ha 
conquered  from  Tunis,  on  condition  that  the 
should  defend  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  th 
Turks.     In  1565  Solyman  besieged  Malta  fc 
four  months,  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  1) 
the  Grand  Master,  John  de  Valette  Pariso- 
They  then   remained   undisturbed   till   179£  , 
when,  by  means  of  bribery  to  some  Frenc  j 
knights    and    the   cowardice    of    the    <iran 
Master,    Ferdinand   d'Hompesch,  the    i>lan 
was  surrendered  to  Napoleon.    The  Order  w;i 
then  suppressed   in  many  of    the   Europea   i 
States,  and  the  office  of   Grand  Master  hn 
never  since  been  filled  up ;  a  Deputy  Gran 
Master  has,  however,  been  appointed,  who  livt 
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;in  Spain,  but  the  knights  are  now  very  few 
in  number.  The  Order  was  divided  into  three 
classes — l.  Knights,  who  must  all  be  of  noble 
birth;  2.  Chaplains;  3.  Serving  brothers, 
who  were  not  noble.  The  knights  were 
divided  into  eight  different  languages  or 
nations — 1.  That  of  Provence,  from  which 
the  Grand  Commander  was  always  chosen ; 
2.  Auvergne,  whose  chief  was  Marshal  of  the 
Order ;  3.  France,  whose  chief  was  Grand 
Hospi taller ;  4.  Italy,  whose  chief  was  High 
Admiral ;  5.  Aragon,  whose  chief  was  Grand 
Conservator ;  6.  Germany,  whose  chief  was 
Grand  Bailiff;  7.  Castile,  whose  chief  was 
Grand  Chancellor;  and  8.  England,  \vli.»-.- 
chief  was  General  of  Infantry.  Every 
language  had  several  Grand  Priories,  and 
<rrand  Priory  a  certain  number  of 
Cominanderies.  Amongst  the  knights  the 
Grand  Crosses  were  those  who  had  a  right 
»to  be  candidut.  s  for  the  dignity  of  Grand 
'Master,  who  was  the  sovereign  of  the  island, 
ind  to  whom  all  knights  owed  obedience. 
There  were  also  Dormes  or  Demi-Crosses,  who 
were  allowed  to  marry,  and  wore  a  golden 
•  jross  of  three  branches.  In  times  of  peace 
the  knights  wore  a  black  habit  with  a  white 
^ross  of  the  well-known  shape  culled  the 
HUfteee  cross,  having  eight  points.  When 
tight  ing.  the  dress  was  red  with  a  great  white 

before  and  behind. 

_'.  The  KNIGHTS    I  KM  PL  ARS  began  at  Jeru 
salem  about  HIS.     Hugh  de  Pay  ens,  Geoffrey 
}f  St.  Omer,  with  seven  others  whose  names 
ire  not  known,  devoted  themselves  to  God's 
jervice  as  Canons   Regular,  and  made  their 
religious  vows  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
Baldwin  II.  irave  them  a  house  near  the  >ite  of 
-he  Temple,  whence  their  name  of  Templars, 
>r  Knights  of  the  Temple,  or  Poor  Soldiers 
)f  the  Temple  of  Solomon.     The  King  and 
lobles  gsi vi-  them  estates,  some  for  a  set  term 
)f  years,  others  for  ever,  the  object  of  the 
nstitution  being  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the 
Cruelty  of  the  infidels,  and  to  keep  the  passes 
'ree  for  such  as  undertook  the  journey  to  the 
loly  Land.      Until   1128    the   nine   knights 
idded  none  to  their  number,  but  after  the 
'ouneil  of  Troyes,  aspirants  for  knighthood 
oined  the  Order  in  great  numbers.     At  that 
Council,  Honorius  II.  confirmed  the  rule<  of 
heir  ( )rder,  amongst  the  rest  that  their  dress 
hould    bo   white;    in    1146,   Eugenius   III. 
dded  a  cross  to  be  set  on  their  cloaks.     Like 
ther  Orders  they  were  divided  into  three 
lasses— 1.    The     Knights     proper;     2.    the 
•  -s ;    3.   Rich  men   who,    without   be- 
actually  knights,  aided  with  gifts  of 
j'loney   and   obtained   protection   in   case   of 
I    eed.     As  their  numbers  increased  they  were 
-I'd  into  Provinces,  each  containing  so 
Commanderies   and   Preceptories.      A 
pi  fit    of   rivalry  existed  between  them  and 
\   he  Knights  Hospitallers.    After  the  conquest 
f  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,   they   spread 
11  over  Europe,  and  were  a  very  wealthy 


society.  Matthew  Paris  says  they  had  9,000 
houses  or  convents  and  20,000  knights.  Their 
stations  in  the  East  were  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Tripoli  and  Cyprus,  and  almost  every  country 
in  the  West  had  one  of  their  Provinces.  In 
each  country  they  had  their  Governor,  who 
was  called  Master  of  the  Temple,  or  of  the 
Militia  of  the  Temple.  One  of  their  Masters 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Acre  [1291],  and  they  then 
retired  to  Cyprus.  Their  work  of  fighting 
against  the  infidels  was  now  done,  and  they 
took  up  no  definite  enterprise.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  remained  popular  for  a  time 
because  of  the  assistance  they  gave  against 
the  Moors ;  but  in  France,  where  was  their 
chief  settlement,  their  immense  wealth  ex 
cited  the  cupidity  of  the  French  King.  All 
sorts  of  dreadful  charges  were  brought  against 
them,  many  of  them  absurd  and  incredible, 
and  in  i:;<)7  they  were  seized  by  secret  orders 
of  Philip  le  Bel  and  thrown  into  prison.  Con 
fessions  were  extorted  from  some  of  them  by 
torture,  which  they  afterwards  retracted.  In 
these  proceedings  Philip  was  aided  by  Pope 
.•at  V.,  who  owedhis  <  tlice  to  the  French 
Kin:r.  Philip,  impatient  at  the  Pope's  leniency, 
submitted  the  case  to  the  officers  of  the  In 
quisition  ;  but  the  Pope  suspended  these  pro- 
;ings  and  ordered  that  the  knights  should 
be  tried  by  a  commission  of  cardinals  ap 
pointed  by  "him.  Two  or  three  years  passed 
in  disputes  as  to  how  the  Templars  should  be 
dealt  with,  and  at  last,  in  1310,  Philip  called  a 
Council  at  Paris,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  under  this  Council  the  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition,  were  resumed.  Many 
knights  died  either  of  torture  or  long  cap 
tivity,  and  many  were  burnt,  amongst  them 
the  Grand  Master,  Jacques  du  Molay ;  this 
was  in  1313.  The  year  before  [1812]  the 
whole  Order  had  been  abolished  at  the 
General  Council  of  Vieiine,  and  their  pro 
perty  was  Li'iven  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Malta,  who  also  received  from  Edward  II. 
of  England  in  1323  a  like  grant  of  their 
English  possessions.  The  Templars,  though 
suppressed  in  other  countries,  were  nowhere 
else  ill-treated  as  in  France.  The  seal  of  the 
Templars  represented  two  knights  riding  on 
one  horse,  as  an  emblem  of  their  poverty ; 
their  war-cry  was  "  Beau  scant?'  and  their 
banner  bore  the  same  name,  and  the  motto, 
" Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nolns,  sed  Tuo  Nomitn 
da gloriam"  Traces  of  the  Knights  Templars 
are  still  to  be  found  in  England :  in  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  where  are  cross- 
legged  figures  of  several  of  the  knights ;  in 
the  Round  Churches  at  Northampton,  Cam 
bridge,  and  Maplestead ;  and  in  the  names  of 
nil  villages,  as  Temple  Brewer,  Lincoln 
shire ;  Temple  Newsom,  Yorkshire;  Temple 
Cowley,  near  Oxford ;  places  in  which  they 
possessed  property  and  had  small  Preceptories 
of  their  Order. 

3.  TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  ST. 
MAUY,  instituted  after  the  siege  of  Acre  in 
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1192  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  of  Jeru 
salem,  Frederick  of  Suabia,  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.  in  favour  of  the  German  nation, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  in  that  siege.  The 
statutes  of  the  Order  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  those  of  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars. 
The  knights  were  to  be  exclusively  Teutonic 
or  German,  to  be  well  born,  to  vow  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Holy 
Land,  and  to  give  entertainment  to  the  pilgrims 
of  their  own  nation,  and  they  were  to  be 
called  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  or  ot  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Sion.  Pope  Celestine  III.  ordered  that 
they  should  be  clad  in  white  and  wear  a  black 
cross,  in  the  form  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jeru 
salem,  on  their  habits,  standards,  and  arms,  and 
live  according  to  St.  Augustine's  rule.  At  first 
the  Teutonic  Knights  were  all  laymen,  but 
soon  they  had  priests,  and  in  1221  a  class  of 
half-brothers,  or  serving-brothers,  was  added. 
Their  first  station  was  Acre.  After  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  they  removed  to  Venice,  thence 
to  Marpurg  in  Hesse,  and  in  1309  to  Marien- 
burg  on  the  Vistula.  In  1252  they  had  been 
joined  by  the  Order  of  Christ,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Sword,  who  possessed  Livonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  knights  carried  on  a  cruel  war 
against  the  heathen  nations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
Prussia  and  other  territories,  and  raised  the 
Order  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  Power.  [See 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  "The  Knight."]  Their 
power  began  to  decline  in  the  loth  century, 
when  Sigismund  of  Poland  snatched  West 
Prussia  from  them.  In  1510  the  knights  chose 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  for  their 
Grand  Master;  this  Prince  embracing  Luther's 
doctrines,  treated  with  Sigismund  to  make 
him  absolute  master  of  Prussia,  on  con 
dition  of  his  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
Crown  of  Poland.  He  then  drove  the 
knights  from  the  country,  and  they  retired 
to  Mergentheim  in  Suabia.  The  Order  was 
formally  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 
In  Spain  there  were  three  military  Orders : — 

1.  The  KNIGHTS  OF  CALATKAVA,  founded  by 
a  Cistercian  monk  named  Velasquez,  in  1 158,  to 
defend  Calatrava  from  the  Moors,  were  sanc 
tioned  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1164.     At 
first  they  were  victorious;  but  in   1197  the 
Moors  took  Calatrava,  and  the  knights  went 
to  Salvatierra  and  took  that  name  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  their  former  city  in  1212. 
The  Order  soon  became  rich,  and  this  caused 
so    many  dissensions    as    to   patronage    that 
in    1489   Pope   Innocent  VIII.   annexed  the 
Grand  Mastership  to  the  Crown  of    Spain. 
In  this  century  the  Order  was  suppressed  with 
other  monastic  institutions  in  Spain,  and  the 
title  is  now  only  an  honorary  distinction. 

2.  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELLA. 
— The  relics  of   St.  James  the   Apostle  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Compostella  in 
( Jallicia,  which  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
concourse  of   pilgrims  to  flock  thither.     In 
1161    thirteen    Spanish    nobles    founded    an 


Order  of  knighthood  to  protect  these  pilgrim 
from  the  Moors  ;  the  Order  was  confirmed  ii 
1175  by  Pope  Celestine  III.  They  out 
stripped  in  wealth  and  power  the  otha 
Spanish  Orders  and  gained  vast  territories 
This  wealth  was  with  them,  as  with  othe 
Orders,  the  primary  cause  of  their  decline 
in  l~>22  the  Grand  Mastership  was  trans 
ferred,  to  Papal  authority.  The  Order  wa- 
not  finally  dissolved  till  1835. 

3.  KNIGHTS    OF    ALCANTARA. — This   Orde* 
was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  that  ( 
Compostella,  for  the  defence  of  Estremaduu 
from  the  Moors.      It  adopted  the  rule  of  Si 
Benedict,  and  was  continued  in  1197  by  Pop 
(Vlotine  III.      It  was  afterwards  joined  \ 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  but  in  the  14th  cei 
tury  the  knights  quam  lied  over  the 
of   a  Grand   Master,  which  resulted  in  opt 
war  and  ultimate  separation.     In  1495  it,  wit 
Calatrava  and  C'.nijiostella,  was  placed  und« 
the   authority  of  tin-  Spanish  Cr..wn.      Tl 
(»rd.  r  was  abolished  in  this  century,  but  re 
vived  in  1S74  by  the  late  King  of  Spain. 

Among   French    military   Orders    we    nu 
mention    the   ULTRAMARINE,  or  Beyond-s»j 
Order,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1269  to  e 
courage  his  nobles  to  undertake  the  exped? 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  KM., UTS  OP  S 
LA/ AIM  s,   to  whom  Louis  VII.    gave    Ian' 
near  Orleans,  and  who  were  united  to  t 
Knights  of  Malta  by  Pope  Innocent  VI I  - 
but  re-established  by  Henry  IV.  in  1608 
known  also  as  the  Order  of   OUR   LADY  • 
MOUNT  CARMEL;  the  KNIGHTS  <>F  ST.    Lor 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693 — a 
military    Order;     the     KM<;HTS    OF    NOT) -I 
DAME  DE   Lis,   instituted   against  the  Moc  I 
by  Garcia  IV.,    Kinir  of    Navarre,    in   14(   i 
Then  there  was   the  Order  of  the  (i«u.n 
FLEECE,    instituted    in    1429   by   Philip  t  I 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  defence  of  t»l 
Catholic   faith;    tin-   military    Order   of    fc-| 
DOMINIC,  established  against  the  Albievnst 
the    Knights    of    JESUS    CHRIST,    institut 
about    1318   by   Denys,   King    of   Portug   j 
against  the  Moors. 

In  England  we  have  the  ORDER  OF  T:  I 
BATH  spoken  of  by  writers  in  the  13th  ct 
tury  as  of    anoient  custom ;    the  ORDER 
THE    GARTER,   founded   by  Edward   III. 
1347.      In    Scotland     the     ORDER     OF    T 
THISTLE,  instituted  by  James  V.  in  1534. 

Milk  and  Honey  were  offered  upon  t    ; 
altar,   in   primitive   times,  on   the   Saturd 
before  Easter,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  dist: 
guish  them  from  the  oblations  of  bread  a 
wine  for  the  Eucharist,  and  were  tasted 
the  newly-baptised. 

Mill,  JOHN,  D.D.  [b.  1645,  d.  1707],  Fell- 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain 
Charles  II.,  Rector  of  Blechington,  and  Pr 
cipal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  author  of  a  criti 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  v 
published  a  fortnight  before  his  death. 
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had  worked  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  its 
value  was  great,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
additions  to  previous  knowledge  through  his 
collection  of  MSS.,  but  also  because  of  the 
learning  displayed  in  his  Introduction. 

Mill,  JOHN  STL  AKT  [b.  1806,  d.  1873],  an 
English  philosopher.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
acute  thinker,  who  educated  him  not  only  in 
ordinary  subjects  of  study,  but  in  politics  and 
nil  the  foremost  controversies  of  the  day.  In 
this  way  he  imbibed  the  philosophy  founded 
solely  upon  utility  and  experience  from  his 
very  cradle.  In  1820  he  went  to  France  for 
a  year,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  the  south, 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the 
brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  rest 
.of  the  time  at  Paris,  \\h<iv  In-  lived  with 
.Iran  IV  tisti  S  ly,  the  Enrich  economist,  and 
made  the  acquaintance,  of  many  leading  poli 
ticians.  On  his  return  to  England  he  brought 
back  a  strong  inter.  >t  in  Liberalism  and  De 
mocracy,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
Utilitarianism.  With  a  view  to  promoting 
ad  of  this  principle,  he  and  his  fri.-nds 
started  the  Utilitarian  I  Abating  S«.. -i. -t y,  and 
•they  also  began  the  publication  of  the  West 
minster  ll>v»  w.  In  l.v_':j  h-  enter,  -d  the  India 
! House  as  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspond 
ence,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  j,...>t  till 
1856,  wlien  he  was  promoted  to  the  fa 

irtmeiit.     He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
fcl|8,  and  from  that  time  devoted  him.-  If  to 
Authorship.      His    \v..rks   are   powerful,   and 
likely  to  last.      His  work  on  thebeft 

a  the  English  language,  thouirh  his  • 
•  m  Liberty  is  more  popular.  His  examination 
)f  Sir  William  I  lamilton's  philosophy  waa  rc- 
narkably  acute,  and  is  considered  by  many 
noet  damaging  to  that  writer.  1 
•nth  i'  3]  ;  to  religion  it  is  impossible  to  lix 
i. -finitely.  In  some  of  his  writings,  even  to 
.he  last,  we  find  absolute  negation  and  rejection 
)f  Christianity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
s  a  plaintive  confession  that  he  has  not  found 
he  peace  and  rest  for  which  he  yearned,  and 
t  regret  that  his  education  was  what  it  was. 
.  rnestness,  strong  conscientiousness,  in 
cuse  desire  to  find  truth,  and  to  lead  ot: 
t,  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He 
hristianity,  yet  looks  longingly  upon 
t ;  and  in  one  of  his  Essai/s  on  Religion  goes 

-  to  say  that  to  the  "  rational  " 
t  must  ever  present  itself  as  a  "  possibility  " 
hat  Christ  may  have  had  a  unique  and  special 
'commission  from  God."     Many  a  firm  be. 
iever  in    Christian    doctrine    reading    Mill's 
-ssays,   has    expressed    the    conviction   that, 
likened  ;is  his  intellectual  conceptions  were 
n  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  tins.- 
•re  the  work  of  one  who  was  not  far 
rom  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Millenarians.    [CHILIASTS.] 
Millenary  Petition. — A  petition  drawn 

p   by   the    1'iirit  U18,  -.n>l    presented    to    King 
i»i«->    I.,    in   April,    ItiuS.      It    is    so   called 


because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by 
1,000  ministers,  though  in  reality  the  number 
did  not  exceed  800.  The  chief  reforms  de 
manded  by  the  Puritans  were  :— That  the 
cross  in  baptism,  questions  addressed  to  in 
fants,  kneeling  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
confirmations,  the  ring  in  marriage,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha  in  church,  and  the  terms  "  priest  " 
and  "  absolution  "  in  the  Liturgy,  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  women  should  not  be  allowed 
to  baptise ;  that  the  use  of  the  cap  and  sur 
plice,  and  the  keeping  of  holy  days,  should  not 
be  compulsory  ;  that  church  songs  and  music 
should  be  moderated  to  better  edification ;  that 
the  clergy  should  preach  at  least  once  every 
Sunday;  and  that  examination  should  pre- 
the  ( 'oinmunion.  This  petition  resulted 
in  the  1 1. \MI-TON  COCUT  COM  I.UI.NCK  [q.v.]. 

Miller,    HUGH     [*.    1802,  d.   1856],    an 

eminent  Scotch  ge»>l.>i_rist,  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  Free  Church  ne\v>paper,  Tin  II' , 
started  at  Edinburgh  in  1MO.  In  1844  an 
anonymous  work,  entitled  1'ixtitjexnf  the  Xatn- 
ral  History  <,/<,,  ,!,<>fl,  had  excited  -i.  at  atten 
tion  in  the  religious  world.  Five  y.  a rs  later 
Mr.  Miller  combated  the  I  : .  ssed  in  it 

by  a  work  entitled  Footprints  of  the  Creator, 
in  which  lie  denied  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  "day"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  also  tin-  universality  of  the  Deluge.  Such 
boldness  of  speech  was  a  novelty  then,  and 
caused  much  alarm ;  but  few  persons  would 
find  anything  in  this  to  frighten  them  now.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Testimony  of  the  Rocks 
[1867],  and  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  brougham  on 
the  Auchterarder  Case.  His  death  occurred 
through  suicide,  dearly  traced  to  overwork  and 
worry  acting  upon  a  sensitive  temperament. 

Milman,  HINKV  HAKT.  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  ecclesiastical  historian  [£.  1791,  d. 
1868].  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in  1817  he  became  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Reading.  In  1820,  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  important  sacred 
poem,  The  Full  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  Select  Preachers  at  Oxford;  in  the 
next  year,  Professor  of  Poetry;  and  in  1829, 
Bampton  Lecturer.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and, 
in  1849,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  His  works, 
which  are  of  great  ability  and  learning,  were 
fiercely  attacked  on  their  first  publication. 
They  are  among  the  first  examples  of  the  free 
handling  which  has  become  more  familiar  to 
us  throuirh  the  writings  of  Dean  Stanley.  The 
History  of  the  Jews,  written  for  Murray's 
"  Family  Library,"  scared  old-fashioned  per 
sons  accustomed  to  the  mild  Evangelicalism  of 
writers  like  Simeon  and  Legh  Richmond. 
Thus  Milman  called  Abraham  a  "  sheykh," 
and  dealt  with  the  sacred  history  in  the  critical 
spirit  with  which  one  would  regard  any 
other  history.  The  book  made  its  way  in 
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spite  of  opposition,  and  was  followed  by  the 
History  of  Christianity  to  the  Abolition  of  Pa 
ganism,  and  this  again  by  the  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. 
This  is  a  very  grand  work,  full  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  though  the  style  lacks  the 
picturesqueness  and  sparkle  which  characterise 
Stanley.  To  be  added  to  these  works  are  a 
volume  of  Essays  from  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  etc. ;  a  fine  edition 
of  Gibbon;  Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral; 
and  his  poems,  The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  T/te 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  fielshazzar,  etc.  Two 
hymns  by  him  are  universally  popular,  "When 
our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe  "  and  "Bound 
upon  the  accursed  tree."  Under  his  deanship 
the  popular  services  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  were  begun  in  1858. 

Milner,  ISAAC  and  JOSEPH,  brothers, 
eminent  clergymen  of  the  Evangelical  school. 
They  were  educated  at  the  Leeds  Gram 
mar  School ;  but  their  father's  death  leaving 
them  without  means,  Joseph  was  sent  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  Cambridge,  and 
after  ordination  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  Afternoon 
Lecturer  in  the  church.  Isaac  had  been 
put  to  work  in  a  woollen  factory,  but  now 
became  his  brother's  Assistant  Master,  and 
in  1771  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  Sizar.  Honours  flowed  in  upon  him.  In 
1774  he  was  Senior  Wrangler;  he  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  two  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy,  Master  of  Queen's  College  [1788], 
and  Vice-chancellor.  In  1791  he  was  ap 
pointed  Dean  of  Carlisle.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Wilberforce,  in 
whose  house  he  died  in  1820,  aged  sixty-nine. 
His  brother  Joseph  had  long  since  finished 
his  life  at  Hull,  where,  though  he  was  nick 
named  "  the  Methodist,"  his  earnestness  had 
gradually  overcome  all  opposition,  and  the 
church  at  which  he  lectured  was  crowded, 
though  he  was  not  chosen  to  the  incumbency 
of  Trinity  Church  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1797.  The  work  for  which  the 
two  brothers  are  famed  is  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  of  which  Joseph  wrote  the 
first  three  volumes,  and  Isaac  the  two  last.  In 
spite  of  its  prejudices  and  onesidedness,  this 
book  filled  a  great  gap,  and  was  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  until  Neander.  The  best  part  of 
it  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  espe 
cially  the  description  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Luther.  The  other  works  of  the 
two  brothers  are  obsolete. 

Milner,  JOHN,  D.D.,  F.S.A.— A  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  [b.  1752,  d.  1826].  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  received  his  early  educa 
tion  at  Sedgley  Park,  near  Wolverhampton, 
and  thence  removed  to  the  English  seminary 
at  Douay.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  sent  to  begin  his  missionary  career  in 
London.  In  1779  he  went  to  live  at  Win 
chester,  and  for  twenty-four  years  had  the 


pastoral   care   of   the   Catholic   congregation 
there,  and  in  1792  built  them  a  chapel.     He 
had  an  ardent  love  of  history  and  antiquities, 
a  love  which  was  fostered  by  the  many  re 
mains  of  Catholic  edifices  in  Winchester ;  he 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,   and  wrote  papers  for  them  on 
the  Glastonbury  cup,  on  the  Limerick  mitre 
and  crosier,  on  an  ancient  copy  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  on  the  use  of  the  Pax,  and  on  the 
emblematical   figures   on  the  font   in  Win 
chester  Cathedral.     He  also  wrote  articles  on 
antiquities  for  the  CifHtlcitHiti'y  Magazine,  and 
a   paper    on   Gothic   architecture    in    lv 
Cyclopedia.     In  1792  he   published  An  His 
torical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Existence 
and  Character  of  St.  George.     But  the  work 
which  fixed  his  fame  was  The  History,   Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical,  <//i,/  Purvey  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Winchester,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap 
peared  in  1798,  and  a  second  in  1809.     Thie 
book  was  praised  by  the  reviews  as  a  work  ol 
the  highest  merit.     In  his  history  Dr.  Milnei 
freely    censured  Bishop    Hoadly,    observing 
that,  "both  living  and  dying  he  underminec 
the  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  prelate,"  ;m< 
for  this  he   was   attacked   by   Dr.    Sturges 
Prebendary  of  Wincln  >ter,  in  a  book  calle< 
l;>jlirti»ns  on    I'ojti'ry.     Dr.   Milner  answem 
tins  by  a  celebrated  work,  Letters  to  a  Pre 
ln-ndary,  which  shows  acute  controversial  skil 
and  throws  new  light  on  those  portions  o 
English  history  subsequent  to  the  change  o 
religion;  this  work  was  extolled  in  the  Hous 
of  Commons,  and  its  author  was  defended  i: 
the  Upper  House  by  Bishop  Horsley  win- 
attacked  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.      In   180 
Dr.  Milner  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Midlan 
District    of    England,    and   was,    therefore' 
obliged   to  leave   Winchester,   and   went   t 
reside  at  Wolverhampton.     In  1808   he  wa* 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  seminary  fc 
Catholic  youths  at  Oscott,  near  Birmingham 
under  the  title  of  St.  Mary's  College.     In  h 
later  years  he  wrote  several  treatises  on  eccl*| 
siastical  architecture,  and  also  some  religioi 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was   / 
End  of  Religious   Controversy.       It    product 
several  controversial   replies,  one  of  the  be 
of  which  was  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  AmericaJ 
Bishop  of  Vermont. 

Milton,  JOHN-,  the  greatest  of  Englif  j 
sacred  poets,  the  son  of  John  Milto  i 
scrivener,  was  born  in  London  in  1608.  Bl 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  I 
and  after  taking  his  degree  lived  a  while  , 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  wrote  I'l 
Mi>ior  Poems.  He  then  travelled  into  Ital  I 
returned  to  England  about  the  beginning 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  threw  himself  eager  I 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Independent  party,  av  I 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Commonweal  I 
became  Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell.  Duri:  i 
this  portion  of  his  life  his  muse  was  all  b  1 
silent;  it  was  the  period  of  his  great  prc  I 
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works:  On  Church  Government,  On  Divorce, 
The  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  Eiconoclastes, 
Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  etc. 

On  the  Restoration  he  fell  into  poverty. 
Blindness  had  for  some  time  threatened  him, 
and  now  the  threat  was  fulfilled.  He  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  parish  of  Cripple- 
gate,  whence  appeared  his  great  poems  Para 
dise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson 
Agonistes.  In  his  early  life  he  had  been  a 
Churchman,  in  the  second  period  he  was  a 
Baptist,  in  the  latter  portion  he  frequented 
no  public  worship,  but  had  the  Scriptures  read 
to  him  at  home.  His  latest  theology  was 
Arian  or  Semi-Arian.  He  died  in  1671,  ;in<l 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

Minims. — An  Order  of  monks  founded 

by  Si.  FKANCIS  OF  PAULA  [q.v.].     They  took 

the  name  of  Minims  \_rmni  m,  "the  least"]  to 

expi ••  98  their  humility  as  even  below  the  Fran- 

.  who  called  themselves   Friars  minor 

["  the  less  "].    In  France  they  were  called  Bon 

because  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII. 

Bocallrd  F ram-is  of  Paula  and  his  followers. 

There  were  also  Minim  nuns. 

Minister.  —  Etymologically  this  word 
means  th'-  same  as  "  deacon,"  and  originally 
had  the  same  use,  but  it  came  afterwards  to 
be  synonymous  with  "  preacher."  It  is  now 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  any  who 
have  authority  to  preach,  administer  the  sacra 
ments,  etc. 

Among  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  the 
head  of  the  Order  is  called  the  minister-gene 
ral,  and  each  province  is  placed  under  a  minis 
ter  provincial.  In  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  the 
generals  have  five  assistants,  called  ministers. 

Minister  inm. —  A    body    of    ordained 

ministers  in  tin-  Lutheran  Church,  to  whom 
is  committed  tin-  examination,  licensing,  and 
ordaining  of  can.li.lates  for  Holy  Orders,  and 
also  trials  for  clerical  heresy,  and  on  occasion 
also  for  lay  heresy. 

Minor  Canons.  —  Priests  in  collegiate 
churches,  next  in  rank  to  the  canons  and 
prebendaries,  but  not  of  the  Chapter,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  daily 
service.  In  cathedrals  ol  the  old  foundation 
they  are  not  often  found ;  their  duties  being 
generally  {»  i  t'unn«  d  t  here  by  the  priest- vicars. 
But  at  Hereford  and  Chichester  there  are 
both  minor  canons  and  priest-vicars  ;  and 
there  are  twelve  minor  canons  at  St.  Paul's, 
•  n  at  Windsor,  where  there  are  only 
lay-vicars  besides.  At  Hereford,  the  minor 
canons  are  r.-sjionsible  for  the  reading  of  the 
daily  prayers,  tin-  vicars-choral  for  the  Litany 
md  Lessons;  which  seems  to  mark  this  office 
is  being  more  presbyterial  than  that  of  the 
ricars.  In  tin-  cathedrals  of  the  new  found- 
ition,  then-  are  no  priest- vicars,  but  all  the 
Mi«ii,,r  i  Liicil  members  are  minor  canons. 
Formerly  thev  \v.  ?-.•  more  numerous  than  no  *r, 
*-'ing  coiiiiii.-iiMirate-  to  the  number  of  the 


prebendaries  ;    e.g.    twelve    at     Canterbury, 
twelve  at  Durham,  ten  at  Worcester. 

The  stipend  of  a  minor  canon  is  fixed  by 
law  at  not  less  than  £150  per  annum,  and  the 
office  may  be  held  by  a  vicar,  provided  that  his 
benefice  is  within  six  miles  of  the  cathedral. 

Minors,  FRIARS.     [FRANCISCANS.] 

Minster. — A  shortened  form  of  the  word 
' '  monastery . ' '  The  name  is  applied  to  churches 
to  which  a  monastery  or  ecclesiastical  frater 
nity  was  formerly  attached,  as  Westminster, 
Sherborne  Minster,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  the 
name  has  come  into  popular  use  for  a  cathe 
dral,  as  at  York,  where  the  noble  fane  is 
almost  always  called  "  the  Minster."  But 
Kipon  and  Beverley  in  the  same  county  are 
also  called  "  Minsters." 

Minncius  Felix  was  a  Christian  apo 
logist  of  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  Roman 
orator,  and  his  work  entitled  Octavius  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian.  It  throws  much  light  upon 
the  treatment  of  Christians  of  those  times, 
ami  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the  absurdities 
and  the  abominations  of  Paganism. 

Miracle  Plays  were  dramas  founded  on 
the  historical  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
liv.-s  of  the  saints.  Such  plays  date  from 
v  ry  early  times.  One  such  is  attributed. 
though  on  questionable  evidence,  to  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  first  record  of  an 
actual  performance  belongs  to  England. 
Matthew  Paris  relates  that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
A 1  bans  exhibited  one  at  D unstable,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  in 
tephen's  life  of  IVcket  there  is  mention 
made  of  dramatic  representations  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  in  London.  These  plays  were 
sometimes  known  as  "Mysteries,"  and  a 
distinction  was  made,  but  not  closely  adhered 
to,  between  "My-t.ri.s,"  as  representing 
Biblical  subjects,  and  "  Miracle  Plays,"  leg 
endary  stories  from  the  Hagiology ;  in  fact, 
as  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  has  remarked  in  his 
history  of  English  dramatic  literature,  the 
name  "  Mystery,"  though  common  in  France, 
was  not  applied  to  these  dramas  in  England. 
The  performances  were  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  es 
tablished  in  1264,  the  office  for  which  was 
composed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which 
comprised,  a  recitation  of  the  Creed  and  a 
drama  of  'the  Incarnation.  The  plays  were 
performed  originally  in  churches,  but  after 
wards  in  the  streets,  becoming  less  and  less 
religious,  and  more  free  and  coarse,  as  time 
went  on,  until  they  became  discredited.  But 
they  formed  a  large  feature  of  mediaeval 
amusements,  and  were  often  performed  with 
much  elaboration  of  language  and  of  costume. 
[8*  NVard's  account  of  the  Towneley  and 
Chester  Plays,  i.  35-51.]  Out  of  them  were 
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developed  a  third  class  of  dramatic  perform 
ances,  known  as  "  Moralities,"  in  which  the 
vices  and  virtues  were  personified.  The  popular 
representation  of  the  devil  with  horns,  tail, 
and  cloven  hoof  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  his  conventional  style  in  the  Middle  Age 
"  Moralities."  Bishop  Bale,  the  author  of  our 
first  historical  play,  was  also  the  author  of 
the  last  miracle  plays.  When  the  Reforma 
tion  came,  Luther  and  others  were  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  performances.  Milton's 
original  idea  of  Paradise  Lost  was  that  of  a 
sacred  drama.  But  the  sudden  and  magnifi 
cent  rise  of  the  secular  drama  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  was  a  death-blow  to  the  "  Morali 
ties,  "by  reason  of  its  reality,  truth  to  life, 
and  expression  of  popular  wants  and  feelings. 
Still,  the  old  plays  have  never  entirely  died  out. 
The  performances  of  Old  Father  Christmax  and 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  even  yet  survive  in 
country  parishes.  The  writer  has  seen  both 
aoted.  On  the  Continent  various  causes  led 
to  the  extinction  of  the  sacred  dramas,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  they  were  suppressed 
in  South  Germany  by  law.  In  the  village  of 
Oberammergau  the  "  Passion  '  Play  "  still 
survives,  and  is  acted  every  ten  years.  [OBER- 

AMMEROAU.] 

Miracles. — Miracles  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  four  names  :  "  wonders,  signs, 
powers,  and  works."  As  "wonders,"  +^""- 


their 


immediate  physical  effect  on  the  spectator  is 
emphasised;  as  "signs,"  their  moral  and 
spiritual  purpose  is  implied,  lurking  under 
their  phenomenal  aspect;  as  "powers,"  they 
hint  at  some  hidden  cause  that  produces 
them;  while  as  "  works,"  their  general  prac 
tical  character  is  regarded,  as  the  acts  of  a 
distinct  person,  in  attestation  of  his  mission 
and  his  message. 

Still  the  question  remains,  What  is  a 
miracle  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  a  miracle  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature, 
but  a  special  interference  of  supernatural  or 
superhuman  power  for  a  definite  moral  pur 
pose.  It  is  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  the  Great  Lawgiver  Himself,  modifying 
for  the  time  the  regular  action  of  His  Own 
ordinary  laws.  Even  so  the  human  will  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  physical  world,  as  when 
a  man  raises  his  hand,  or  throws  up  a  ball 
into  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  gravi 
tation.  It  is  God's  will  making  itself  seen 
and  felt  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature. 
A  miracle,  then,  is  a  possible  event,  because 
it  does  not  of  itself  deny  the  existence  of  the 
regular  order  of  Nature.  An  exceptional 
phenomenon,  like  a  miracle,  simply  reveals 
God  in  another  way  than  that  in  which  Na 
ture  reveals  Him.  An  occasional  departure 
does  not  overthrow  the  harmony  of  the 
cosmos,  but,  on  the  contrary,  implies  it. 
There  could  be  no  exception,  unless  there 
were  also  a  general  law. 

Modern  Science,  which  has  fathomed  more 


deeply   the    unbroken  reign   of   Law  in  the 
physical  order  of  Creation,  denies  the  possi 
bility  of  a  miracle.     The  real  question  is,  Is 
there  a  God,  or  is  there  not ':     If  there  is,  a 
miracle  is  possible.     Once  admit  the  idea  of 
One  Almighty  God,  and  a  miracle  becomes 
an  imaginable  event.     And  if  there  is  thus 
room  for  one  miracle,  there  is  room  for  many. 
But   can  a   miracle    be    proved?      Hume 
denied  that  it  could.     Our  belief,  according 
to  his  view,  is  the  result  of  experience,  and 
ordinary  experience  knows  nothing  of  mira 
cles.     He  urges  further  that  the  human  testi 
mony  advanced  in  their  support  is  solitary, 
exceptional,  and  may  be  mistaken,  inasmuch 
as  all  testimony  is  as  likely  to  be  false  as  true : 
no  testimony,  therefore,  is  to  be  received  which 
contradicts    the   uniform   tenor   of    Nature. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  the  abstract 
credibility  of  all  human  testimony,  but  th< 
specific  credibility  of  certain  special  witnesses- 
The  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Evan 
gelists  and  Apostles  is  a  distinct  element  ii 
this  inquiry.    What  they  were  in  themselves- 
and    what    they  suffered   in    support  of  tht 
miraculous  story  they  published,  affords  strong 
proof  that  they  were  at  least   honest  men 
But  were  they  mistaken   men,  mistaken  ii 
their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  which 
they    witnessed  ?     The  answer   is,    No :   no-> 
only  because  the   character  of  some  of  th< 
miracles  was  such  as  to  admit  only  of  one  in 
terpretation,  and  that,  the  supernatural  inter 
pretation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  A- 
sion — and  if  we  admit  one  miracle,  we  mus 
also  admit  others — but  because  of  the  extra 
ordinary  purity  of  the  morality  which  thf 
miracles,   thus  vouched  for,  inculcated ;  anc 
also  because  of  the  lasting  beneficial  result. 
that  remain  to  this  day. 

It   ought   to   be  remembered  that  a  mer< 
wonder  of  itself  proves  nothing.     The  won 
der  must  also  be  a  sign,  associated  with  s«nm 
word  or  act  indicative  of  design.     This  coin 
cidence  of  extraordinary  manner  and  avowec 
purpose,    which  is   found    in    most    of    th< 
Scriptural  miracles,  and  which  is  wanting  ii 
in> 'ilia-val  and  so-called  modern  miracles,  is  ;u 
os.'iitial  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  mi: 
themselves.     What  new  morality,  what  per 
manent  results,  have  followed  from  the  fan 
tastic  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  iron 
the    unauthenticated    vagaries    of     Me 
Spiritualism  ? 

Miracles,  again,  are  necessary  as  the  cre 
dentials  of  Revelation;  and  since  Revel v 
makes  known  what  could  not  be  other  vis. 
discovered,  what  is  beyond  and  above  rea><»n 
it  follows  that  reason  is  not  adequate  of  it  sell 
to  gauge  the  truth  of  a  Revelation  whci 
given  ;  some  other  sign,  some  other  proof  i? 
wanted,  viz.,  a  miracle — in  its  purpose  and  in 
its  results  evidently  from  above.  A  miracle. 
then,  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable ;  and 
if  it  is  probable,  it  is  also  credible.  With  thi 
existing  evidence  in  their  favour,  it  is  more 
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weakly  credulous  to  renounce  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospels  than  to  accept  them.  To  imagine 
that  Christ  founded  His  religion,  and  that 
His  followers  conquered  the  larger  part  of  the 
civilised  world  in  His  name,  without  miracles 
as  His  and  their  original  credentials,  is  a 
greater  strain  on  our  reason  and  faith  than 
to  suppose  that  the  miracles  were  facts,  and 
that  the  record  given  of  them  is  true. 

After  all.  Nature  is  not  sufficient,  apart 
from  Revelation.  There  is  no  complete  dis 
covery  of  God  in  Nature.  It  reveals  Wis 
dom  and  Power,  but  not  Love.  The  sum 
of  Natural  Theology,  as  Lord  Brougham 
said,  is  only  to  discover  "a  great  Mechani 
cian."  God's  moral  character,  or  His  con 
nection  with  ourselves,  is  not  clearly  legible 
in  the  works  of  Creation.  "  Our  Fatli-  r 
which  art  in  heaven  "  was  never  found  in 
Natuix-'s  Book;  it  was  Christ  Himself  who 
alone  authorised  such  a  mode  of  address,  and 
all  that  it  contains.  Under  such  conditions, 
when  a  further  Revelation  was  wanted,  it  is 
not  incredible  that  it  should  be  given;  and 
given  too  in  the  only  way  by  which  it 
could  be  substantiated — by  the  occasional 
perform  line  of  miracles;  mighty,  and  there 
fore  proofs  of  His  power;  ItenehVial,  and 
there  lore  signs  of  His  love;  lasting  incon 
sequent  results,  and  therefore  evidences  of  a 
set  design;  by  which  also  He  showed  tint 
there  were  other  laws  at  work  than  the  phy- 
:sical  laws  of  Nature;  by  which,  too.  He  lifti'-l 
up  men's  hearts  and  minds  at  once  into  a 
high' •:•  spiritual  sphere,  and  made  known  to 
mankind  His  own  moral  perfections  and  in 
finite  love.  Nor  is  there  an  escap 
conclusions  by  supposing  lint  Christ  was  in 
>n  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  sciem  •••  m 
ulvani -e  of  His  own  day,  or  even  of  later 
:imes,  and  therefore  \\T"uirlit  only  what 
leemed  to  be  wonders  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
hat  beheld  them.  For  as  Christ  appealed  to 
lis  miracles  as  proofs  that  He  was  God,  and 
•ame  from  ( rod,  He  must  then  have  been  only 
-n  arrant  deceiver,  even  whilo  inculcating  the 
oftiest  morality,  which  lias  since  revolution- 
^ed  the  world.  Such  truth  and  such  false. 
tood  in  the  saint!  Person  would  only  exhibit 
moral  monster,  which  would  be  a  monstrous 

In  the  present  day,  the  internal  proof  of 
Christianity  most  relied  on  is  its  sublimity 
nd  its  fitness  for  human  wants.  But,  valu- 
ble  as  this  maybe  as  an  auxiliary,  internal 
roof  is  not  sufficient  without  external  evi- 
^nce.  Internal  proof  only  appeals  to  r 

n   is  n«>t   the  M,le  judge  in  such  a 

Our   Lord   Himself  said  :   "  Believe 

'  e  that  I  am  in  the  Father  .  .  .  or  else  believe 

e  for  the  very  works'    sil.e."     This  was  an 

•guiiient  for  the  truth  of    His  doctrine  from 

e  character  of  His  works,     l-'.-r  instance,  the 

ntral  facts  of  the,    Incarnation   and  Atone- 

"nt  are  not  proved  actually  to  have  taken 

ace,    because    they    are     exactly    suitable 


to  man's  wants ;  such  internal  evidence  re 
quires  historical  corroboration  as  an  additional 
proof  in  their  favour.  Even  so,  the  indirect 
evidence  from  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
itself  demanded  the  direct  evidence  of  mira 
cles  in  order  to  substantiate  its  claims. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  miracles 
are  possible,  if  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
God  is  admitted  ;  that  they  are  antecedently 
probable  from  the  necessary  character  of  a 
Revelation  from  Heaven;  that  trustworthy 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  their  support 
of  a  very  various  and  complex  kind;  and  that 
by  them  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  element 
has  been  introduced  into  the  world,  of  which 
the  lasting  results  are  a  standing  proof  of  the 
miracles  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, -it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  the 

nil  credibility  of  miracles,  as  recorded  an 
Scripture,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  actual  occurrence  or  not  of  any  single 
event  presumed  to  be  so  recorded,  but  which 
may  rest  on  less  than  the  normal  evidence,  or 
may  pns.  nt  less  of  those  signs  of  a  true 
miracle  above  mentioned,  or  may  involve  some 
error  in  iriterp relation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  narrative  concerning  Joshua  and  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  .-till  may  he  held  to  be  a 
([notation  from  a  recognised  poem,  rather  than 
a  sober  statement,  and  is  so  held  by  many  who 

ri-ly  believe  generally  in  the  miraculous 
element  of  revelation.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
character  of  the  marvel,  as  the  moral  sur 
roundings  and  whole  setting  of  the  passage, 
that  arouse  suspicion  in  such  a  case.  Again, 
the  account  of  the  angelic  interference  at  tin- 
Pool  of  Bethesda  is  now  known  to  be  merely 
a  coiTuptionof  the  text,  bring  absent  fiomthe 
oldest  MSS.  Hut  caution  is  needed  in  the  exer 
cise  of  such  selective  processes,  lest  they  de 
generate  into  a  mere  systematic  attempt  to 
explain  away  every  miracle  where  any  possible 
grounds  can  be  found.  Such  a  course  will  be 
of  no  real  benefit  in  the  end,  since,  as  has  been 
partly  indicated  above, the  miraculous  element 
i-  t<  o  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Uiblical  revela 
tion  for  one  to  be  really  d.  stroyed  without 
the  virtual  destruction  of  the  other  also. 

Miserere.— The  name  given  to  Psalm 
li. ,  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  which  begins 
in  Latin  with  the  words  "Miserere  mei,D» 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God."  Sometimes 
any  short  anthem  or  office  containing  these 
words  is  so  called.  Also  the  name  is  given 
to  certain  stalls  found  in  ancient  churches,  of 
which  the  seats  will  turn  up,  and  thus  give 
more  room  for  kneeling.  These  misereres 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  are  mostly  carved,  often  with  very  gro 
tesque  figures. 

Mishna.     [TALMUD.] 

Missal. — The  book  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  contains  the  lessons  and 
antiphons,  with  the  canon,  proper  prayers,  or 
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collects  and   prefaces  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  throughout  the  year.  ^ 

The  first  mention  of  a  missul  is  that  of 
Egbert  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
this  contained  neither  the  antiphons  nor  the 
lessons.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
appeared  the  Complete  or  Plenary  Missal 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  There 
were  different  missals  for  various  rites,  as  the 
Sarum,  Roman,  Ambrosian,  and  others  ;  but 
in  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  caused  the  Roman 
Missal  to  be  revised,  and  then  commanded  it 
to  be  used  throughout  the  Catholic  Church. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  by 
Popes  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.,  this 
missal  is  still  in  use. 

Missions. — The  Church  of  Christ  from 
its  very  nature  was  from  the  beginning  a 
Missionary  Church.  "  Go  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations  "  was  the  commission  given  to 
her  by  her  departing  Lord.  Consequently 
the  first  records  of  the  Church,  as  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  almost 
entirely  a  narrative  of  the  first  Christian 
missions.  The  work  was  necessarily  limited 
at  first  through  the  comparatively  small  size 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Apostles.  For 
the  first  four  centuries  the  Roman  Empire 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  to  the  Roman  Empire  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  during  that  time. 
Few  records,  however,  remain  of  mission 
ary  preaching,  simply  because  the  faci 
lities  offered  for  travel  in  the  wonderful 
organisation  of  the  Empire  brought  the 
Church  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
furthest  confines,  and  so  the  Gospel  spread 
without  written  records.  This  explains  how 
it  is  that  in  so  many  cases  we  find  distant 
lands  in  possession  of  the  truth,  without  the 
slightest  trace  remaining  of  the  conversion, 
or  of  the  first  missionary  by  whom  they  were 
visited.  Gaul  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have 
no  record  of  its  conversion,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  fully  established,  and  its  members  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  suffer  a  martyr's  death.  So 
the  Church  continued  to  spread  through  the 
Empire,  partly  through  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  its  missionaries,  and  partly  by  the 
constancy  shown  by  its  members  under  per 
secution,  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  at  that  time  the  Christians 
found  themselves  confronted  by  what  must 
have  appeared  at  first  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
Soon  after  Rome  fell  before  Alaric,  countless 
tribes  of  heathen  poured  into  Europe  and 
quickly  overran  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  then  the  missionary  powers  of 
the  Church  were  required  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  The  heathen  tribes  who 
were  now  to  be  called  into  the  Church  com 
prised  three  classes  —  Celts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs.  They  did  not,  of  course,  all  come  on 
the  scene  at  once,  but  for  years  there  was  a 


constant  stream  of  them  flowing  into  Europ 
from  Asia,  those  who  came  first  being  gra 
dually  pushed  more  and  more  westward  a 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  later  arrivals. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Celtic  race  ha 
been  incorporated   into  the  Roman  Empirt 
and  therefore  shared  its  civilisation   and  re 
ligion.     But   Northern  Britain   and   Irelan 
were  exceptions  to   this  general   absorptior 
The  history  of  their  conversion  to  the  fait 
forms  a  very  beautiful  chapter  in  missionar 
history.     The  first  missionary  to   the   Irisl 
of  whom  any  record  remains,  was  Palladiu 
sent  by  Pope  Celestine  about  A.D.   431.     H 
erected  three  wooden  churches  and  baptise 
a  few  converts.     But  his  work  did  not  prospe 
and  he  retired  to  Scotland,  intending  to  mal< 
his  way  back  to  Rome,  but  died  at  Fordun  i 
Kincardineshire.      Within    a    year    he   ws 
followed  by  the  famous  ST.  PATRICK,  who.1 
life  will  be  found  under  his  own  name.     Hi 
magnificent  work  was  carried  on  with  enthv 
siasm  by   his    successors,   Jarlath,    Corma* 
Dubtach.     They  founded  schools  and  monk, 
teries  all  over  the  country.     The  nunnery 
St.  Bridget,  at  Kildare,  was  the  most  eel. 
brated  foundation  for  women.       [BKIDGEI 
The  name  of  St.  Coluinba  is  almost  as  illu 
trious  as  that  of  St.Patrick  himself.  [CoLUMB> 
To   him  was   owing   the  conversion   of  tl 
Picts,  and  of  a  great  portion  of  Northern  ai 
Western  Britain.     The  Welsh  monastery 
Bangor  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  had  2,1' 
monks.     Not  only  was  their  work  well  do: ; 
in  their  own  spheres,  but  its  indirect  influen 
was  also  mighty.     To  the  Celtic  schools  pup 
were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Wh 
fresh  mission- fields  were  opened  in  succeedir 
years  by  other  hands,  the  disciples  of  Patri 
and   Columba   ever    and    anon    appeared 
quicken  the  flame  when  it  grew  dim.     T 
Teutons  treated  them  with  high  respect,  a> 
they  made  their  way  into  far-off  Iceland. 

The  Goths,  who,  led  by  Alaric,  burst  ii 
the  south,  humbled  even  imperial  Rome  hi 
self,  and  at  last  laid  the  mighty  empire  in  m 
dust,    received     Christianity    to     a     limit 
degree  from  the  people  they  had  conquer*  I 
but  in  a  limited  degree  only.      The  Ari 
heresy,  banished  by  the  Emperors  from  t 
Empire,  found  a  lodgment  among  the  fie;  I 
Teutons,    Visigoths,     Ostrogoths,    Suevia   ] 
Vandals,  Lombards — every  one  was  converl  i 
to  an  Arian  Christianity.     Consequently  1 
Catholic  historians  are  all  but  silent  respecti 
the  missionaries  to  them.     One  great  nar  | 
however,  comes  before  us,  that  of  Ulfilas,  1  I 
"Apostle  of  the  Goths."     [ULFILAS.]      1 
Eastern  Church  was  supine,  and  did  next  * 
nothing  for  these  Goths,  who  lived  along  1 
Eastern  Danube,  though  St.  Chrysostom  I  I 
displayed  deep  anxiety  for  their  conversi*  j 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  missionai  I 
went  forth  to  those  who  had  already  accep   I 
the  Arian  faith,  with  the  purpose  of  convc  I 
ing  them  to   that  of  the  Catholic   Chur  i 
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VALEXTIXLS;  SEVERIXUS.]  But  the  greatest 
low  struck  at  Ariauism  among  the  Goths 
'as  when  the  heathen  Clovis,  or  Chlodwig, 
1  to  the  crown  of  the  Salian  Franks 
-a  tribe  which  had  settled  along  the  eastern 
ank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Maine  to  its 
lotith.  [CLOVIS.]  But  his  conversion  to 
ihristianity,  though  it  affected  his  own  tribe, 
ad  did  much  to  extinguish  Arianism,  was 
otof  much  power  beyond  tin-  tribe.  There 
as  little  spiritual  life  or  zeal  observable,  and 
ie  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
iinained  heathen. 

Meanwhile  the  conversion  of  our  own 
eutonic  forefathers,  begun  by  the  p reach - 
ig  of  St.  Augustine,  was  carried  on  by 
aulinus  and  others,  and  wa>  abundantly  sup- 
lemented  by  Celtic  missionaries  in  tin-  north 
i  somewhat  different  lines,  but  with  a  unity 
'  purpose  winch  in  the  long  run  brought 
x>ut  uniformity  of  practice.  [See  A\  <.\  -TIM  ; 
IRIXIS;  I'.AI UNI  s  ;  FM.IX;  OSWALD;  WIL- 
ui> ;  \Viin \:\  ,  S1*  NOD  OF.] 
The  Christian  faith  set  up  in  the  British 
•lands  was  not  barren,  as  that  of  the  Flanks 
•oved,  towards  the  nations  which  >till  re- 
ained  heathen.  Of  the  many  Irish  mis- 
onaries  who  gave  themselves  to  tin  work  of 
od,  the  mo>t  illustrious  w;is  St.  Columbanus 
loLUMBAXtsl,  the  Apostle  of  Southern 
ermany.  [See  also  ST.  GALL,  FKIIUM  IN. 

AONOAI.l),  TlCl Dl'OKT,    KlLIAX.    LlVlN.j       And 

Asides  the   sueeess  whieii  tJod  gave  in  con - 
•reions  of  the  heathen,   these  missionary  s, 
their  example,  even  stirred  up  the  slothful 
-anks,  who  sent  preachers  into  Bavaria,  one 
whom,    Rupert    of    Worms,    founded   the 
thed ral  of  Sal/burir,  which  in  its  turn  became 
e  parent    of  many  other  churches.      Aman- 
r  and  Audomar  also  went  forth  to  convert 
ins.      The  former,  who  made  Ghent 
centre  of  operations,  was  bidden  by  the 
•ankishking,l)agobert,to  baptise  the  T  . 
fore,-,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Prankish 
idiers,  if  necessary.      This  of  course   pro- 
red  tierce  hostility  ;  but  when  he  abandoned 
tor  the  "  more  excellent  way  "  of  redeeming 
ptives,  nursinir  the  sick,  and  educating  the 
ildren,  he  had  irieat  succeal,  and  the  Frisians 
•••pted  the  faith  and  destroyed  the  heathen 
nples.    Twelve  years  after  him  appeared  ST. 
ion  s,  whose  life  will  be  found  under  his 
me,  as  also  will  that  of  ST.  WILFRED,  whose 
me  occurs  here,  because  he  also  preached  to 
Fi -i,  slanders.     The  latter  was  the  first  of 
ioble  band  who  went  forth  from  England, 
whom  we  have  also  named  in  their  several 
\VILLIHROHU,  BONIFACE.     The   latter, 
>he    Apostle    of    Germany,"    in   his    turn 
nded  a   glorious   school    of    missionaries, 
ounts  of  two  of  whom  will  be  found  under 
EOOKY  01  UTKI.CHT  and  SrrKMi.  The  latter, 
KM  i,  brings  us   to  the  name   of   Charles 
•it,    bi-tt.r    known    by    his    French 
e,     Charlemagne        This     mighty     knur, 
te   of   all    his    faults,   was  the   instrument 
ULL.-2:; 


of  spreading  Christianity  and  civilisation 
where  sheer  harbari>iu  had  existed  before. 
He  kindled  the  torch  of  learning  for  modern 
Europe,  and  from  that  day  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  nations  which  have  succeeded. 
[CHAKLEMAGXE.]  The  great  monarch's  reign 
had  not  come  to  an  end  when  the  Norse  pirates 
be-aii  to  appear  in  swarms  along  the  coasts, 
not  only  of  the  German  Ocean,  but  of  the 

Mediterranean.  All  through  the  ninth  cen 
tury  they  poured  i'orth  incessantly,  neither 
>torms  nor  armies  seemed  to  move  them. 
They  sacked  and  burnt  towns  on  the  coasts, 
sailed  up  the  rivers,  and  carried  oft'  cattle  and 
riehes  (.f  all  sort-.  Kn"wn  sometimes  as 
"  Northmen,"  M.metimes  as  ''  Ihtnes,"  they 
became  a  byword  of  terror  for  many  gene 
rations.  Yi  t  even  towaids  th'Se  mi>sionary 
/••ai  wa>  found  to  minister,  and  not  unsuccess 
fully.  [\VILI.KHAD;  EBBO  ;  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

Cos\  I  l;-I"N    OF.] 

\Ve  turn  next  to  the  Slavs,  that  great  family 

which  at  tin  turn-when  modem  history  begins 

•.ded  Horn  the  Kibe  to  the  !>«>n,  tiom  the 

Baltie  to  the   Adriatic.     The  Teutons,  as  we 

havi    •  .  .aily  became  conveits  t"  <  'liris- 

tianity.      At  the  end  of    the  seventh    century 

the    Bulgarians,   a    tribe  lying   bit  ween  the 

1  iniep.-r  and    tin-    I>  inub.  .  I  be    latter 

riv.-r.  oven -ame  the  Slavs   dwelling  there,  and 

:ue    entirely     incorporated     with     them. 

They    were    attacked    b\     the    I  i  reek    i  Iliperor 

Chorus  in  M  1.  but  he  \\as  slain,  and  they 
h.  Id  their  mound.  Soon  attei\\ard>  a  monk 
who  had  been  captured  by  them  was  exchanged 
I'"!- a  Bulgarian  pnnce.-s  in  captivity  at  Con 
stantinople.  On  her  return  home,  not  only 
had  she  herself  become  a  Christian,  but  she 
tound  that  her  brother,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  his  captive  monk, 
though  he  reiii>ed  to  turn  Christian.  Fora 
long  time  she  entreated  in  vain,  but  at  length, 
his  deities  having  tailed  him  in  a  famine,  and 
the  God  of  his  sister  proving  strong  to  help, 
he  \vas  baptised  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople,  the  Emperor  being  his  godfather. 
I'nhappily  the  bitter  jealousy  between  the 
in  and  Western  Churches  displayed  it 
self.  The  Bulgarians,  partly  moved  by  the 
quarrels  of  the  missionaries  who  came  to  them, 
and  partly  by  a  reluctance  to  become  too  in 
timately  connected  with  the  Court  of  Con 
stantinople,  had  applied  for  teachers  to  the 
Gorman  Emperor,  and  this  had  resulted  in  a 
mi>sion  from  the  Tope.  Alter  a  tempestuous 
time  of  controversy  they  finally  elected  to 
place  themselves  under  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
a  Greek  episcopate  WHS  established  in  the 
country,  and  the  faith  began  to  spread,  though 
it  was  hindered  by  the  equal  zeal  of  Maho 
metan  missionaries.  Connected  with  this 
centre  was  the  conversion  of  Bohemia.  [BO 
HEMIA  ;  MKTIIOIIIIS.]  The  Slavonic  tribe 
which  has  since  assumed  so  vast  an  importance 
in  Europe  is,  we  need  not  say,  Russia.  In 
early  days  the,  country  was  called  Scythiu, 
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and  there  are  legends  of  early  preachers  there, 
among  them  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  The 
empire  which  has  since  become  so  great 
first  appears  in  history  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  its  Christianity  dates  from  the  baptism  of 
the  Princess  OLGA  [q.v.],  followed  by  that  of 
her  grandson  VLADIMIR  [q.v.],  under  whose 
rule  the  Church  was  established  in  Kussia. 
The  conversion  of  the  Wends,  another  Sla 
vonic  tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Saale,  belongs  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  [PRUSSIA,  CONVERSION  OF.]  In 
1292  RAYMUND  LULLY  [q.v.]  began  the  first 
mission  to  the  Mahommedans. 

The  Reformation  for  a  time  hindered  to  a 
great  degree  foreign  missions,  being  itself  a 
home  mission  to  Christendom.  For  two  cen 
turies  Christian  missions  on  a  large  scale  ceased 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  only  missionary  work  for  a  while  after  the 
Reformation  was  that  of  the  Jesuits  [XAVIER], 
and  even  this  zeal  presently  cooled  and  almost 
disappeared.  Then  a  few  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  faith  appear.  Thus  in  1632  Peter 
Heyling  went  to  Abyssinia  ;  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Amharic  for  the  use  of 
the  natives.  The  Dutch  sent  missionaries  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  to  South  India,  and 
Ceylon.  A  college  for  missionaries  was  estab 
lished  by  Walaeus,  of  Leyden,  in  1612.  In 
1664  Baron  von  Welz  laboured  as  a  missionary 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  his  writings  tried 
to  rouse  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  Luther 
ans,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  were  considered  by  Reformed 
Christendom.  The  first  mission  of  any  im 
portance  was  the  Danish-Halle  Mission,  sent 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Danes  had  possessed  the  town  and  terri 
tory  of  Tranquebar  since  1621,  and  in  1704 
Dr.  Liitken,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  per 
suaded  King  Frederick  III.  to  give  9,000 
marks  (£450),  with  which  he  founded  a  college 
at  Copenhagen  to  train  missionaries  to  teach 
their  Indian  subjects.  Soon  after,  two  students 
from  Halle,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Pliitschau,  went  out  and  reached  Tran 
quebar,  July  9th,  1706,  and  started  what  is 
known  as  the  <;  Danish-Halle  Mission."  The 
first  church  was  opened  under  the  name  of 
"New  Jerusalem,"  in  May,  1707,  and  soon 
after  Ziegenbalg  published  an  account  of  his 
conference  with  the  Brahmins,  which  excited 
great  interest  in  Europe,  and  help  was  sent 
from  the  English  Propagation  Society  and 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Still  the  work  was  confined  to  Tranquebar, 
and  it  was  not  till  1750,  when  Christian 
Schwartz,  also  a  student  at  Halle,  arrived  in 
India,  that  the  missions  spread.  He  was  the 
first  to  establish  Christian  vernacular  schools, 
in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  a  converted 
native,  Raja  Serfojee.  Schwartz  died  in 
1798,  having  laboured  in  the  country  nearly 
fifty  years.  At  the  same  time  other  mission 
aries  had  arrived.  In  1758  Kiernander,  a 


Swede,  came    to    Calcutta,   built   a    missic 
church,  which  still  remains,  and  was  the  meai 
of  con  verting  209  heathens  and  300  Romanist 
Charles  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  worked  in  Bengs 
and  founded  a  Christian  Society,  which  b 
came  the  first  centre  of  Evangelical  missioi 
ary  effort  in  Northern  India.     He  also  wro 
a   book   called   Observations    on   the   State 
Society  among   the  Asiatic   Subjects   of  Gre 
Ji/'itdtn,   which  did   more  than  any  other 
rouse  up  a  feeling  of  interest  in  India.      Tl 
chief  enemy  to  the  work  carried  on  was  tl 
East  India  Company,  which,  however,  awol 
the    people    by   their    extreme   indifferenc 
Missionaries  were   sent  from  Copenhagen 
Greenland  in  1721,  and  to  Lapland  about  tl 
same  time.     The  Moravians  sent  missionari 
to  St.  Thomas  and  to  Greenland  in  1732.     '. 
the  latter  country  they  established  the  settl 
ment  of  Ny,  or  New,  Herrnhut.   In  1734  th» 
began  a  mission   to  the  Red  Indians  of  Nt 
York    and   Pennsylvania,   and    later    Dav 
Zeisberger  became  the  Moravian  apostle 
the  Delawares.     In   1742   a  Church  of   GO* 
verted   Indians   was  formed   at   Shekomcfe. 
Previously  to  this  the  Moravians  had,  in  17J 
sent  a   missionary  from  Hernihut  to  SQUJ 
America.     And   in    1736   they   sent   Geor 
Schmidt  as  a  missionary  to  the  Bushmen 
South    Africa.       The    Moravians    also    se 
missions  to  the  blacks  of  Australia  in  18; 
and  to  the  Tibetans  in  1856.     The  orthod 
Lutherans   stood   aloof  from  all   mi>>ion:i 
efforts,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  I'i.-ti 
and  Moravians,  missionary  work  would  duri 
this  period  have  ceased  altogether.      Met* 
while,   in   England   the   first   real   effort 
evangelise  the  heathen  was  the  establishm* 
in  1649  of  "  the  Corporation  for  the  Propai 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England."     T 
was   a    Puritan    undertaking,    and   the   fi 
Puritan    missionary    was    John   Elliot, 
followed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  America 
1630,  and  for  the  remaining  fifty-eight  ye 
of  his  life  laboured   to  convert   the  Peq 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.     At  his  dea 
in    1696,    there  were    1,100   Indian  conve 
carefully  trained,   and  formed  into  six  c- 
gregations,  with  a  native   ministry.      Ot 
missionaries  who  laboured  in  the  same  coun 
were    the     families    of    the    Mayhews    ii 
Brainerds.      Meanwhile,  John   and    Cha) 
Wesley  and   Whitfield  had  been    attrac 
from  England  to  the  same  enterprise.     - 
American  War  of  Independence,  however, 
a  stop  for  a  time  to  all  missionary  work,  m; 
of  the  missionaries  being  obliged  to  retun 
England.     But  in  1786  Dr.  Coke  was  sent 
by    Wesley    to    superintend    the    Wesle; 
Methodist  missions  ;  belaboured  till  1813. 
the  following  year,  1 8 1 4,  the  General  We>le 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  establisl 
While    the   great   body   of   the  Refon 
Churches  did  at  first  next  to  nothing  in  i 
sionary  work,  the  Church  of  Rome  organ: 
and  sustained  foreign  missions  on  a  magnifk 
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wale.  Thus  Xavier  in  1542  presided  over  the 
irst  -lesuit  mission  to  Goa;  he  was  a  man  of 
aintly  character  ;  his  labours  extended  along 
ho  (  '  >i  omandel  Coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
fcladras,  to  Southern  India,  the  Chinese  Archi- 
»elago,  and  Japan.  At  his  death,  in  1552, 
iis  converts  in  South  India  alone  were  num- 
•ered  at  300,000.  In  1622  Pope  Gregory 
CV.  founded  at  Rome  the  Congregation  for 
he  Propagation  of  the  Faith ;  its  rich  en- 
owments  were  greatly  increased  by  succeed- 
ig  Popes:  it  is  the  wealthiest  missionary 
istitution  in  the  world,  and  supports  exten- 
tve  missions  in  all  parts.  In  1633  and  1644 
ongregations  of  priests  were  formed  in 
Vance  for  mission  work  abroad  ;  their  prin- 
ipal  stations  were  at  Siam.  Anam,  Tongking, 
ad  in  Persia.  The  tactics  of  the  Romanists, 
i  pretending  to  be  pagans,  in  order  the 
3tter  to  influence  the  natives,  have  recoiled 
i  themselves ;  and  missions  which  were 
ice  nourishing  have  in  many  cases  ceased 
•most  to  exist.  The  rivalry  between  the 
3suits  and  other  orders  of  missionary  priests 
so  helped  to  destroy  the  chances  of  success- 
"I  missionary  work.  Thus  in  Japan,  where 
avier  had  been  most  successful,  the  native 
aurch  was  ruined  after  three  generations,  ami 
^•ben excluded  from  the  .'-..untry  in  1637. 
i  China,  Matteo  Kicci  and  two  others 
<gan  to  labour  in  1579.  By  living  as  a 
gan,  he  succeeded  in  makinir  many  con- 
rts.  In  1630,  Dominican  and  Fnu. 
issionaries  arrived  and  exposed  these  tactics. 
1870  tht-  converts  to  Rome  numbered  138 
'dnese  priests  and  404,530  native  disciples; 
ere  were  also  254  European  priests  labour- 
?in  the  country.  In  Africa  many  mission 
itions  were  established  along  the 

ianist  missions  were  the  result  piin- 
>ally  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  two 
tholic  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  «-iirh- 
<nth  century  that  England  began  to  awake 
her  duties  of  evangelising  the  heathen. 
e  chief  credit  is  due  to  William  Cai 
ptist.     Through  his  influence  "The  Par- 
Jlar  Baptist   Society   for  Propagating  Di 
spel  among  the  Heathen"  was  formed  in 
>2.     In    the    following    year    Carey    and 
omas,  surgeon  of  an  East  Indiaman,  'landed 
Calcutta.     After  undergoing  great  piiv.i- 
is,   and   translating   the    New   Testament 
>  Bengalee,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  f.-\\- 
and    forming   a   community,    who 
mselves  sent  out  missions  to  West  Afriea. 
was  joined  in  1799  by  four  more  mission- 
i  from   England,  and  a   settlement   was 
fned  at  Serampore,  from  whence  mission 
's    were    sent  over   Northern   India   and 
them  Asia.     The  Serampore  mission  met 
il    success;  but   soon  after   1815  it 
irated  from  the  Baptist  Society.     Some  of 
results   of   this   mission    were    the  first 
islations   of  the   Bible  into  about    forty 
juages  and  dialects  of  India,  China,  and 


Central  Asia ;  the  first  Christian  primary 
school  in  North  India ;  the  first  college  to 
train  native  ministers,  and  to  teach  educated 
Hindoos  Christianity.  Over  thirty  large 
mission  stations  sprang  from  Serampore. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  done 
much  also  in  West  Africa,  where  "it  has  taken 
charge  lately  of  the  Congo  Mission.  The 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  founded 
at  Derby  in  1816,  maintains  missions  in 
<  >ri«  i  and  Ganjam,  India. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  in  1701 
by  royal  charter,  "  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion  of  the  Queen's  subjects  beyond  the  seas, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel "  "in 
the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of 
it  Britain."  It  is  the  oldest  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has 
iriven  very  great  assistance  in  spreading  the 
el  among  the  heathen.  It  maintains 
now  527  ordained  missionaries,  of  whom  161 
are  in  Asia,  129  in  Africa.  -Jo  in  Australia 
and  the  Pacific,  216  in  America  and  the 
\V.  -i  Indies,  and  one  in  Europe.  The  income 
of  the  Society  is  upwards  of  £100,000.  There 
are  also  1,404  catechists  and  lay  teachers, 
mo-tly  natives,  and  300  students  supported 
liv  the  Society.  But  it  must  be  noted  hero 
that  this  Society  was  intended  for  "the 
Queen's  subjects."  It  mu-t  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Church  of  Kn-land  did  not  show  the 
/<  al  which  ought  to  have  been  shown  on  be 
half  of  the  heathen.  The  apostle,  as  already 
hinted,  of  England  to  the  heathen  was 
\Vn.i. IAM  CAUKY  [q.v.].  When  he  made  his 
proposals  to  the  assembly  at  Northampton 
in  1786,  there  was  not  a  single  native  of  Bri 
tain  ensured  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  nun-h  better  in  Europe 
generally ;  the  only  spark  of  missionary  zeal 
discernible  was  in  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
1 1  ernihut.  The  grand  work  of  Carey  in  India 
was  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  London 
nary  Society  in  1795.  It  was  undeno- 
minat  ic  'iial  in  its  constitution,  but  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists.  Its 
average  income  exceeds  £125,000,  and  that  of 
the  \\Ysleyan  Missionary  Society  is  about 
£160,000. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
in  1799.  It  grew  out  of  the  Eclectic  Society, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  discussion 
of  religious  questions  by  meetings  of  "  Evan- 
ir.-li'-al  "  der-ymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Dissenters.  The  income  of  the  society 
has  risen  to  over  £200,000,  and  it  is  at  present 
at  the  head  of  all  the  evangelistic  organisa 
tions  of  Christendom.  It  sent  missionaries  to 
West  Africa  in  1804,  to  Madras  in  1814,  and 
to  Calcutta  in  1820.  In  Africa  there  are 
stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Niger,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  Cairo.  In  Asia,  stations  are 
to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  and  Japan  ;  mis 
sionaries  <  also  work  among  the  Maories  of 
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New  Zealand,  and  in  North-West  America 
and  the  North  Pacific.  In  all  they  maintain 
220  European  missionaries  and  teachers,  and 
over  200  ordained  native  clergy.  The  name 
of  Henry  Martyn  will  long  be  remembered 
among  missionaries  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  Quarter///  lit-r'n-n-  for  July,  1886,  is  an 
article  on  modern  missions,  giving  a  vast 
amount  of  information.  The  tables  there 
given  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Societies  have  an  annual  income 
of  £531,918;  mixed  societies  of  £288,850; 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial,  of  £242,260; 
Nonconformist,  of  £253,770.  Continental  mis 
sionary  societies  are  returned  at  £193,553,  and 
American  at  £606,450.  This  classification, 
however,  includes  amongst  "  mixed'*  societies 
the  London  Society,  which  is  entirely  Non 
conformist,  while  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Colonial  societies  are  also  Nonconformist.  To 
these  societies  must  be  added  the  missions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  care  of  the 
Propaganda.  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  is  poured  into  the  treasury  of  missions 
by  the  nourishing  society  known  as  "  L'CEuvre 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,"  whose  head-quar 
ters  are  at  Lyons.  The  Roman  Church  was 
never  more  enterprising  in  the  matter  of  mis 
sions  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  organisation 
is  very  remarkable  and  complete.  The  divisions 
of  Christendom  are  a  terrible  hindrance  to 
missionary  work ;  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that, 
calculating  the  population  of  the  world  at 
1,440  millions,  the  Christians  number  440 
millions,  leaving  1,000  millions  still  uncon 
verted  to  Christianity. 

Mitre. — The  episcopal  coronet  or  head 
dress,  which  is  always  used,  as  distinctive, 
in  episcopal  armorial  bearings.  The  name 
"mitre"  was  formerly  given  to  the  turban 
worn  by  Greek  and  Latin  women,  and  also  by 
Asiatic  men.  The  cap  worn  by  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  which  is  called  in  the  Septuagint 
"mitra"  or  "ciradis,"  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  turban;  but  Josephus  mentions  a  sort  of 
triple  crown  which  was  worn  over  it. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  well- 
known  Episcopal  mitre,  or  pointed  cap  with 
the  top  cloven  or  divided,  was  copied  from  the 
headdress  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  but  this 
appears  doubtful  for  reasons  above  stated. 
Others  have  traced  in  it,  with  perhaps  more 
reason,  a  symbol  of  the  "cloven  tongues" 
which  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mitre  was 
specially  connected  with  the  Roman  Church 
and  then  gradually  spread  all  over  the 
Western  Empire.  Thus  we  hear  that  in  1049 
Leo  IX.  placed  the  '*  Roman  mitre  "  on  the 
head  of  Eberhard,  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and 
afterward  the  mitre,  "  which  is  the  sign  of  the 
Romans,"  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Ham 
burg.  From  that  time  it  was  widely  used, 
and  was  worn  by  the  caidinals  till  the 


cardinal's  hat  was  sanctioned  in  1245.  Mitn 
were  worn  in  England  at  the  coronations  < 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  ;  but  since  thei 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  fallen  im 
comparative  desuetude.  In  the  Romish  Chun 
there  are  three  sorts  of  mitres :  the  "  precioi 
mitre,"  ornamented  with  jewels;  the  "miti 
aura  phrygiata,''  without  precious  stones,  hi 
made  of  gold  cloth;  and  the  "plain  mitre," 
white  silk  and  linen.  No  mitre  is  used  : 
the  Greek  Church. 

Mixed    Chalice. —Water  mixed  wi 
the  wine  of  the  Holy  Communion.    It  appea 
from  one  of  St.  Cyprian's  epistles,  says  Bin 
ham,   that  the  custom  of  the  Church  was 
use  wine  mixed  with  water,  and  he  pleads  f 
both  as  necessary,  from   the   command   a 
example  of  Christ ;  adding  some  other  reaso 
why  it  should  be  so — as,  that  the  watrr  i 
:>ted  the  people  as  the  wine   does  t 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  when   in  the   cup  t) 
water  is  mingled   with  the   wine,  Christ  a 
His  people  are  united  together.     And  so, 
says,    in   sanctifying   the   cup   of   the    Lo 
'*  water  cannot  be  offered  alone,  as  neither  c 
the  wine  be  offered  alone;  for  if  the  wine 
offered  by  itself  the  blood  of  Christ  begins 
be  without  us,  and  if  the  water  be  alone,  i 
people  begin   to    be  without   Christ."      T 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  1! 
the  same  opinion  of  th--   n><is>ity  of  wal 
when  they  determined  that  nothing  b--  otfe 
at  the  altar  but  what  the  Lord  Himself  c< 
manded — that  is,  bread,  and  wine  mingled  \v 
water.    Numerous  other  writers  and  <  "un* 
refer  to  the  same  pra<-;i  ••;  yet,  aft.  r  all 
there  is  no  express  command  for  this  in 
institution,  notwithstanding  this  general  c 
sent  of  the  ancient  Church,  it  is  commo 
determined   by   modern   divines,    as   well 
the  Roman  as  Protestant  communion,  tha 
is  not  essential  to  the  Sacrament  itself,  as 
reader  that  is  curious  may  find  demonstrc 
in  Vossius  in  his  dissertation  upon  this  subj 
[Bingham's  Orig.  Eccl.,  book  xv.  chap.  ii.  § 

Medalists. — Another    name    for   Sa 
lians.  Those  who  make  the  distinction  bet*  I 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  consist  me 
in  the  mode  of  manifestation.     [SAKELLIAN 

Moderates.    [SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF 

Moderator. — The  name  given  to 
presiding  officer  at  the  General  Assemb 
Kirk  Sessions,  and  other  Presbyterian  coi 
On  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  into  S 
land,  perpetual  moderators  were  proposed 
presbyteries. 

Moffat,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  the  great  Afr 
missionary,  was  born  on  Dec.  21st,  1796 
Ormistan,  East  Lothian.  He  first  wen 
sea,  but  soon  gave  that  up  and  bee 
a  gardener.  In  1815,  after  attending  a 
sionary  meeting  at  Warrin^ton,  he  obta 
his  parents'  consent  to  take  work  u 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
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ordained  at  Surrey  Chapel  in  October,  1816, 
with  J«>hii  Williams,  the  "  Martyr  of  Erro- 
inaniro,"  and  others.  He  at  once  started  for 
South  Africa,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Afri- 
candt  T'S  Kraal.  After  two  years  he  left  for 
(jrriquatowri,  and  in  1819  married  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  who  greatly  helped  on  his  missionary 
efforts.  He  afterwards  spent  most  of  his 
time,  except  for  occasional  trips  to  Cape  Town 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Moffat's  health,  among  the 
Bechuanas  and  Kuruimins,  trail-latin^  St. 
Luk« •'-  ( Jospel  and  other  portions  of  Scripture 
int-i  I'.'-'-huana.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
David  Livingstone.  Though  he  went  to 
Africa  under  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Dr.  Moffat  also  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
[British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which, 
ja.  1882,  he  became  vice-president.  He  re 
turned  to  England  in  1870  on  account  of  his 
vife's  health,  but  she  died  in  London  in 
January,  1871-  In  the  next  year  l)r.  Mofl.tt 
vas  made  a  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
mrgh,  and  in  1873  received  a  testimonial  of 
?o,800  as  a  mark  of  the  public  appreciation 
'•f  his  labours.  Another  te>timonial  was  the 
•emulation  of  the  Moffat  Institution  at 
'ihosung  for  the  training  of  Bechuanas  as 
ative  pastors.  Some  years  be  ton-  his  death 
.e  retired  to  Hildenborough,  n.  ar  Tunbridge 
*  Veils,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  trans- 
Ution  of  Banyan's  l'i/i/rtm'»  Progre**  int< 
•techuana.  He  died  on  August  9th,  1883,  in 
is  eighty-seventh  year. 

Mohler,     JOHANN     ADAM,    ono    of    the 

reatest    modern    polemical    Roman    Catholie 

'liters,  was  born  at  Igersheim  in   Wnrtein- 

erg,  May  6th,  1796.     He  studied  theol. 

Tubingen,  and  was  ordained   priest   in    1M'.'. 

ad  for  a  short  time  aeted  a>  mi<>ionary ;  but 

i  1820  returned  to  his  university  as  ('. 

•utor,  and  was  finally  chosen  as  Thooloirieal 

rofessor.     Here  he  wrote  most  of  his  works, 

»e  first  heimr  a  treatise   On  the  Unity  of  the 

Jiurch,  followed  in   1827  by  Athanasitu  the 

reat  and  the  Church  of  ///*'  T>n,,>.     His  lec- 

.res  were  always  crowded,  many  Protestants 

nng  often   among   his   auditors.     His    best 

lown  work   is    8i/mln,H*n),    or    the.   Doctrinal 

ifferencea      fa-f  >/•>•>  >i      (,'nthtdirs     and     Protes- 

nts,    translated     into     English    by    J.    R. 

^bertson  in   1843,   in    which    Romanism   is 

ealised   and   Protestantism   is   caricatured; 

it  the  Reformation  is  acknowledged  to  have 

(in  begun   from   purely  religious   motives. 

'is  was   answered  by  several   Protestants, 

t  the  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  F. 

Baur's      ])(tfcrentr      heticcen      Catholicism 

d  Protestantism ;  to   which    MiihW   replied 

(     Furthrr     /.V.w-or/i/'.v     info     the     Doctrinal 

«    f'f    Cothnln-s    in/,1    I'rnttxfants.      He 

•'I  -'it  Munich  on  April  12th,  1838.     Mohler 

8  also  the  author  of  a  Church  history,  and 

y  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  acute 

1  philosophical  controversialists. 

Molina,   Louis.— A   celebrated   Spanish 


Jesuit  [b.  1.335,  d.  1600],  for  twenty  years 
Divinity  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Evora 
in  Portugal.  Molina's  principal  works  are 
A  Commentary  on  St.  TkoHUU,  On  Justice  and 
Right,  and  the  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Consistency  of  Grace  and  Fn-t-  ft' ill,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
JANSI.MM--.. 

Molinos,  MIOUEL  I>E. — A  Spanish  priest, 
born  at  Saragossa,  1640,  of  a  noble  family  in 
1  in.  lie  was  patronised  by  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
theology,  and  published  in  1676  a  Guida 
''na/e.  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Jtr>  >-,• 
Truttato  del  I  a  <'<>ttidi<tna  ('<i»unnntone.  In  these 
works  he  put  forth  a  new  and  startling  theory, 
namely,  that  men  ought  to  practise  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  so  as  to  bring  themselves 
into  close  union  with  God,  after  which  they 
should  remain  in  quietness  of  mind,  with  no 
further  care  for  their  bodies.  Tin-  theory 
took  the  name  of  Quietism,  and  held  much 
the  same  place  in  Spain  as  Jansenism  held 
at  the  same  time  in  Frain-e,  and  Pietism 
in  Germany.  It  gained  many  xuppoiters, 
but  was  looked  upon  with  deep  suspi 
cion  },\-  the  Jesuits,  who  foresaw  a  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Church,  when  out 
ward  symbols  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  wor 
ship  of  the  Church  regarded  as  secondary 
t<>  private  devotion.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  InquiMtion.  who  at  first  acquitted 
Molinos;  but  Louis  XV.  timed  the  Pope  to 
interfere,  and  the  Inquisition  was  again  re 
quired  to  examine  into  the  case.  This  time 
the  doctrines  were  condemned,  in  Auir.,  1U87. 
The  writings  of  Molinos  were  confiscated,  and 
himself  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  burned; 
but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  consequence,  it 
has  been  said,  of  his  recantation.  A  Bull 
was  issued  against  him  in  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Innocent  XL,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  patron.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  dun 
geons  of  the  Inquisition,  Dec.  28th,  1607. 

Mollah.— A  Mahometan  Doctor  of  the 
Law,  and,  as  such,  possessed  both  of  spiritual 
and  civil  authority ;  an  expounder  of  the 
Koran,  and  also  a  judge  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

Monarchians.— Heretics  who  deny  the 
distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Or.  >n<»tarchia  : 
Humus,  "alone,"  and  archo,  "to  govern,'' 
literally,  the  governm-  nt  of  a  MnuL  individual. 
The  heresy  of  the  Monarchians  maybe  traced 
in  the  very  earliest  times  of  Christianity; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  op 
posite  views  to  be  found  amontr  them  involved 
them  in  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other 
than  with  the  Chinch,  but  they  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  what  was  conveyed  by  this 
term  of  Mmmrch  nuns,, t  —a  /.eal  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  (Jod,  which 
made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
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other  Divine  Being  than  the  one  God,  the 
Father.  Either  they  absolutely  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or  they  understood  by 
the  Logos  simply  a  Divine  energy,  the  Divine 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the 
souls  of  the  pious.  There  were  amongst 
them  two  great  classes.  With  the  one  class, 
the  dialectical,  critical  faculty  of  the  under 
standing  was  supreme ;  with  the  other,  the 
practical  element  and  Christian  feeling  pre 
dominated.  While  the  first  class  saw  nothing 
in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept  the 
Divine  element  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
others  could  see  nothing  but  the  Godhead, 
and  wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked  the 
human  element.  Accounts  of  the  various 
sects  included  under  the  comprehensive  term 
of  Monarchians,  will  be  found  under  th« 'ir 
respective  heads,  viz.,  ALOGI,  AKTKMOMTIS, 
PATRIPASSIANS,  SABELLIANS,  PAUL  OF  SA- 
MOSATA,  THEODOTIANS. 

Monasticisni.  —  A  monastery  may  be 
defined  as  a  house  of  religious  retirement  or 
seclusion.  The  word  is  an  English  form  of 
the  Greek  word  monasterion,  "  a  secluded 
dwelling."  The  popular  form  of  the  word 
was  "minster,"  as  in  Westminster  or  New- 
minster. 

As  Christian  institutions,  monasteries  took 
their  rise  from  the  days  of  persecution.  In 
the  Decian  persecution  [A.D.  250-3],  and 
again  in  that  of  Diocletian  [A.D.  303-13], 
many  Christians  took  refuge  in  the  deserts, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  lives  of  great 
privation.  Some  of  thorn  became  so  attached 
to  such  a  kind  of  life,  that  they  still  continued 
to  pursue  it  after  the  necessity  for  doing  so 
had  passed  away.  These  gradually  acquired 
distinctive  names,  some  being  called  ASCETICS 
[Gr.  asketai~\,  "men  training,  or  exercising, 
or  disciplining  themselves."  As  St.  Paul 
says,  "  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself "  [Gr. 
en  touto  de  asko].  Others  went  by  the  name 
of  ANCHOIUTES  [Gr.  anachoretai],  "  men  who 
had  retired  from  the  world ; "  while  others 
again  were  named  HERMITS  [Gr.  eremitai], 
"  men  of  tho  desert." 

After  persecution  had  ceased,  large  numbers 
of  the  hermits  formed  societies  for  the  pur 
pose  of  living  in  common,  calling  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Coenobites  [from  two  Greek 
words,  koinos,  "common,"  and  bios,  "life"], 
and  thus  were  formed  the  first  actual  monas 
teries  among  Christians.  They  were  of  a 
simple  and  voluntary  character  at  first,  but 
when  St.  Basil  [b.  329,  d.  379]  put  them  into 
a  more  definite  form,  he  probably  introduced 
the  practice  of  vows,  which  in  early  times 
were  binding  upon  the  monks  as  long  as  they 
resided  in  the  monastery,  but  permitted  them 
to  leave  and  give  up  the  monastic  life  when 
they  pleased. 

It  was  by  St.  Athanasius,  the  friend  of  St. 
Antony,  that  the  system  was  introduced  into 
Europe  [about  A.D."  340] ;  and  after  his  day  it 


made  great  progress  under  Augustine,  Grego 
of  Tours,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  a 
by  them  monasticism  was  consolidated  intc 
much  better  and  more  practical  form  than  tl 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  East. 

Formerly  the  monks  were  all  laymen.  E 
only  were  monks  prohibited  the  priesthcx 
but,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  Gregoi 
priests  were  expressly  prohibited  from  becoi 
ing  monks.  Pope  Siricius  was  the  first  w 
called  them  to  the  clericate,  on  occasion 
some  great  scarcity  of  priests  that  the  Chur 
was  then  supposed  to  labour  under,  and  sir 
that  time  the  priesthood  was  usually  united 
the  monastic  profession. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  t 
monks,   who   had    formerly   lived    only   : 
themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  found  the 
selves  in  a  condition   to   claim  an   emint 
station  among  the  pillars  and  supporters 
the  Christian  community.     The  fame  of  thi 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishops  and  prie 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,  and  th 
learning  made  them  useful  to  the  bishops  in  c< 
f  uting  heresies,  chiefly  in  the  great  Nestor 
controversy ;  but  many  abusing  their  aut) 
rity,  it  was  ordered  at  the  Council  of  Chal 
don   that    monks    should    be   wholly   un* 
bishops,   and    should   build    no    monastei. 
without  their  leave,  and  should  be  renur 
from  ecclesiastical  employments,  except  cal< 
thereto  by  their  bishops.     From  this  ju: 
diction  they  were  exempted  by  the  Pope 
the  seventh  century,  and  in  return  they 
voted    themselves    wholly    to    advance 
interest    and    maintain   the    dignity   of 
Bishop     of    Rome.      This     immunity    fi 
authority  was   a    fruitful   source    of    lie 
tiousness  and  disorder,   and   occasioned 
greater  part  of  the  vices  with  which  tl 
were    afterwards    charged.      In    the    eig  ' 
century  the  monastic  discipline  was  gra 
relaxed  both   in    the   East    and   West,   ;^ 
all    efforts    to  restore    it    were    ineffecti 
Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institution  wai 
the  highest  esteem,  and  nothing  could  ec  . 
the  veneration  paid  in  the  ninth  .'entur? 
those  who  thus  retired  from  the  world  ;  t" 
were  called  to  Court  and  employed  in  c* 
affairs    of    the    greatest    moment.     At 
Lateran  Council  in   1215,  however,  a  de< 
was  passed  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  III 
prevent  any  new  monastic  institutions. 

The  monastic  system  in  its  integrity  i 
be  best  represented  by  the  BENEDICT 
MONKS  [q.v.].  A  monastery  of  this  chard 
was  a  collegiate  institution,  in  whicl 
number  of  laymen  and  a  few  chaplains  d1 
together  for  the  purpose  of  living  a  relig 
life  and  doing  work  for  religion.  They  \ 
three  vows :  the  first,  to  remain  unman 
and  to  observe  chaste  lives;  the  second,  t< 
obedient  to  the  regulations  under  which  t 
were  to  live,  and  to  those  who  were  intru 
with  the  government  of  the  society  ;  and 
third,  to  live  without  any  property  of  t 
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own,  giving  up  all  for  the  use  of  the  society 
in  general.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
whatever  evils  grew  up  in  the  monastic 
system,  to  it  our  country  was  indebted  while 
it  lasted  for  great  benefits,  spiritual  and  tem- 

El.     Churches  and  parishes  were  founded 
he  monks,  and   supplied  by  them   with 
jy  when  they  could  not  be  supplied  in 
any  other  way.     They  were  the  schoolmasters, 
and  the  only  ones,  of 'their  neighbourhood,  for 
both  rich  and  poor,  a  school  being  as  com 
monly  a  part  of  a  monastery  as  it  is  in  our 
lay  of  a  parish.     They  copied  out  the  Bible, 
,he    devotional    books    of    their    times,    the 
•lassies,  and  other  works  with  great  care  and 
skill.     They  wrote  many  books,  reJigious  and 
iecular,  of  great  value.     They  were,  in  fact, 
luring  the  Middle  Ages,  the  barrier  by  which 
gnorance  and  barbarism  were  kept  out  of  our 
ountry,  when  no  other  class  of  people  would 
iave  had  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  «  \- 
lude  them.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
•ur  greatest   engineering    and    ai<  hit.  ( tui.il 
'orks  were  undertaken  by  them,  and  most 
requc-ntly  at  their  own    expense;    for   th.-y 
'ere  the  great  bridge-builders  and  the  great 
rchitects  of  their  age ;  and  so  diligent  and 
ulful  were  they  in  drainage,  that  it  became 
common  complaint,  after  their  dissolution, 
iat  the  !•'.  n  count  i  it :-,  wire   relapsing  into  a 
ate  of  ruin,  such  as  they  had  not  be«  n  in 
nee  the  monks  had  first  taken  possession  of 
eterborough,    Thorney,    Ramsey,   Ely,   and 
her  such  districts,  and  brought  them  under 
iltivation. 

Most  of  the  English  monasteries  were 
unded  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
nturies,  as  the  following  table  will  show  :— 

i    anasteries  founded  before  A.  D.  1066       -        -        94 

>nasteries  founded  in  the  reigns  of  William 

I   and  William  II.— A. n.  1066-99          -        -        37 

ries  founded  A. n.  11"0-1300  .        -   1,0,56 

|    )nasteries  founded  A.D.  1300-1535          -        -        25 

1,212 

"ill  'JOO  of  these  had  been  dissolved  before 

:"rmation,    their    endowments    being 

propriated  to  the  foundation  of  others,  such 

Sheen  and  Sion,  or  to  that  of  colleges,  as 

im  luster,  New  College,  and  Christ  Church. 

ose  which  remained   were   broken   up  by 

ury  VIII.;    his  autocratic  dealings  with 

ni   and    their  vast  property  being   subse- 

ntly  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Monica,  ST.,  the  mother  of  ST.  A 
E,  Bishop  of  Hippo  [q.v.]. 

Monition. — A  notice  sent  by  a  bishop  to 
of  his  clergy,  expostulating  on  account  of 
lesiastical  offence,  and  requiring  its 
ndment. 

ttonk.— This  word  is  derived  from  mona- 
P-    ',"  solitary."     (MONASTICISM.] 

lonod,  ADOLPHE.— Apastorof  the  French 
mi,  <I    Church,   of  very  great   power  and 


influence  as  a  preacher.  Though  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life  were  scarcely  ever  free 
from  intense  suffering,  he  was  enabled  to 
gather  strength  on  Sundays  to  preach  to  his 
flock  up  to  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He 
had  even  summoned  them  for  the  day  of  his 
death,  April  6th,  1856,  but  died  before  they 
could  assemble,  God  thus  answering  the 
prayer  he  had  so  often  expressed,  "  May  my 
ministry  only  end  with  my  life."  Some  of 
his  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  are  published  in 
English  by  Nisbet,  1857. 

Monogamy  of  the  Clergy.— The  di 
rection  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  that  bishops 
and  deacons  should  be  "husbands  of  one  wife  " 
admitted  of  and  received  two  interpretations, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  different  usage  in  different 
Churches.  Some  regarded  it  as  excluding 
from  ordination  those  who  had  married  twice  ; 
others  modified  this  view  by  confining  the 
prohibition  to  the  case  of  those  who  had 
married  twice  after  their  baptism;  while 
others,  again,  thought  that  those  only  were 
excluded  who  practised  polygamy.  The  same 
variety  of  int. -rpivtatioiis  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  condition  that  the  widows  recognised 
on  the  Church  roll  should  have  been  the  wives 
of  one  man. 

monogram. — A  symbol  representing  any 
name;  in  an  eodeoastioal  sense,  the  abbre 
viation  of  the  name  Jesus  Christ.  Such  are 
X  (the  Greek  ch),  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
P  (R)  thus  D  and  sometimes  the  final  letter 
T,  which  is  slZ.  also  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  His 
death.  Another  monogram  is  (?)  i.e.  "Alpha 
and  Omega,"  which  finds  its  **  explanation 
in  Rev.  i.  [See  I.  H.  S.] 

Monophysites  [from  monos,  "alone,"  and 
physic,  ''nature"]. — A  general  name  given 
t<  all  those  sects  who  acknowledge  only  one 
nature  in  Christ.  Such  were  the  EVTYCHIANS 
[q.v.],  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  4  5 1 .  The  decrees  of  that  Council,  however, 
were  fiercely  opposed  by  the  followers  of 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  "who  declared 
that  the  Council  had  reinstated  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  Theodosius,  a  fanatical  monk,  spread 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  Palestine,  and  pro 
cured  the  banishment  of  Juvenalis,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  own  election  for  a 
time  to  that  dignity.  In  Alexandria  Proterius 
was  nominated  Patriarch  in  the  room  of  the 
deposed  Dioscurus,  and  a  great  schism  arose, 
which  was  only  quelled  by  military  force. 
The  Monophysite  party  was  headed  by  the 
Presbyter  Timotheus  Ailurus,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  he  was  ap 
pointed  Patriarch.  The  Emperor  Leo  appealed 
to  Pope  Leo  the  Great  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  election  of  Ailurus,  and  in  460  he  was 
banished  to  Cherson ;  but  Timotheus  Salo- 
phaciolus,  a  neutral  person,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Antioeh  I  Virus  Fullensis  was 
supported  by  Zeno,  son-in-law  and  successor 
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to  the  Emperor,  and  when  in  476  Basiliscus  ex 
pelled  Zeno,  and  secured  the  imperial  throne 
to  himself, the  Monophysites  became  the  ruling 
party  in  the  East.  In  477  Zeno  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
settle  the  manifold  dissensions  which  were 
disturbing  Church  and  State,  he,  in  4s_, 
offered  to  the  disputants  the  formula  of  con 
cord  called  the  HENOTICON  [q.v.].  For  a  mo 
ment  it  seemed  successful.  Petrus  Mongus, 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  accepted  it.  and 
the  Monophysites  who  had  looked  on  him  as 
their  leader,  separated  themselves  from  him, 
and  having  no  principal  leader  they  were 
designated  the  headless  sect,  ACEPHALI.  <  >n 
the  other  hand  the  conviction  grew  upon  the 
Roman  Pope  that  the  Henoticon  was  it-ally  in 
favour  of  the  Monophysites,  and  then  the 
schism  grew  worse  than  ever.  Instead  of  t  w<  • 
parties,  there  were  now  four — the  /•-.-dots  on 
both  sides, and  the  moderates  of  the  two  part  i.-s 
who  accepted  the  compromise.  The  Roman- 
Church  stigmatised  the  ruling  party  of  the 
Oriental  Church  as  heretical ;  and  a  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  rhun-h'-s 
was  the  consequence.  In  491  Zeno  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius,  whose  par 
tiality  for  the  Monophysites  caused  riots  and 
bloodshed  at  Constantinople.  Then  two  men 
of  vigorous  activity  took  the  lead  of  the 
Monophysites.  One  of  these  was  Xenayas, 
a  Persian,  whose  name  was  changed  into  the 
Greek  form  Philoxenas,  and  who  is  best  known 
as  the  promoter  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
other  was  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Pales 
tine,  who  had  been  made  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  and  was  deposed  about  520.  Severus 
held  peculiar  views  regarding  the  united  wills 
in  the  united  natures,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  opinions  of  the  MONOTHELITKS 
[q.v.].  One  of  his  deacons,  Themistius,  in 
vented  the  tenet  of  the  AGXOETAE — that  the 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  like  ours  in  every 
thing,  even  in  ignorance.  Anastasius  had  been 
succeeded  by  Justin  in  518,  who  was  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  and  was 
persuaded  by  his  chief  ministers  to  depose 
all  the  Monophysite  clergy.  Severus  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  his  party  was  strong,  and  here 
he  headed  that  portion  called  the  PHTHAKTO- 
LATKJR  or  CORRUPTICOLJE,  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  human  nature  was  corruptible,  all 
qualities  of  human  nature  being  retained  in 
our  Lord  after  His  Incarnation,  though  so 
incorporated  with  the  Divine  nature  as  to 
have  no  longer  any  identity  of  their  own. 

Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in  527, 
meant  to  be  orthodox,  but  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  was  attached  to  Monophysitism,  success 
fully  plotted  for  the  advantage  of  that  party, 
moved  by  hatred  of  Roman  ascendancy.  Her 
agent  in  these  schemes  was  Anthimus,  who 
had  once  been  a  bishop  in  Pontus,  and  who 
had  resigned  under  pretext  of  living  a  more 
Christian  life  as  a  monk ;  he  came  to 


Constantinople,  drew  around  him  all  the  mo.- 
important  men  of  the  Monophysite  party,  an 
amongst  them  Severus,  and  was  made   1'atr 
arch  of  Constantinople  in  535.    Justinian  ha 
no  idea  that  his  bishop  was  unorthodox  till 
y.-ar  later,  when  the  1'oj.c  A-apetus   visitt 
Constantinople,  and  a  complaint  was  brougl 
against  Anthimus  by   the  dissatish'ed  clerg 
which  ended  in  his  deposition  and  the  <•!<  vti( 
nf  Mcnnas  to  the  patriarchate.    Agapetus  die 
the  following  year,  and  Theodora  with  A 
ttinina.   wife  of  the  General    15«  lisarius,  pi- 
cured  that  a  deacon  named  Vigilius,  who  hi. 
accompanied  him  to  Constantinople,  should 
his    successor   on    condition   of    joining   ti 
Monophysite  party.     Vigilius,  however,  w 
afraid  of  committing  himself.     While  open* 
professing  to  submit  to  Chalcedon,  he  secret 
wrote   letters  of   -ympathy  to  Anthimus, 
that  Theodora  could  not  effect   much.     S% 
then  endeavoured  to   gain  her  point  by  i. 
citing   quarrels    amongst   the    opponents 
MiuKiphysitism  ;  she  represented  to  Justini 
that  the  chief  objection  of  the  Monophysi-- 
to  the  Council  of   Chalcedon  was  that  it  h 
approved  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  M« 
suest  ia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  wh: 
favoured   Nestorianism ;   and    that    if   th 
writings  were  condemned,  an  important  <  < 
stacle  would  be  removed  to  the  recognit 
of  the  Council  of   Chalcedon,  and   that  ' 
object   he  was  striving  for  would  b. 
viz.,  the  reuniting  of   the   Monophysites 
tin-  dominant  Church.     The  result  was  t 
Justinian  in  544  issued  an  edict  condemn 
the  writings  of  the  three  obnoxious  writ 
above-named,   which  were  known  under 
title  of  "  The  Three  Chapters."     Now  ii 
much  as  all  these,  writers,  had  been  at  p€ 
with  the  divines  of  Chalcedon,  the  condem 
tion  of  their  writings  was  regarded  as  a  par 
condemnation  of  that  Council,  and  the  LJ 
Church  long  refused  acquiescence,  and  se 
or  eight  years  were  spent  in  unfruitful 
troversies.     Mennas,  the   Patriarch  of  C 
stantinople,  and  others,  agreed  in  condemr 
the  three  articles,  Imt  .lustinian  could  no 
as  he  wished  with  the  Bishops  of  Illyria 
North  Africa.  Vigilius  thus  encouraged, 
fused   to   subscribe,  and  in  551   was  obi: 
to  abscond.     Then  it  was  determined  th 
General  Council  for  the  determination  of 
dispute  should  be  assembled  at  Constantin 
in  :>53,  under  the  Patriarch Eutychius,  who 
succeeded  Mennas;    Viarilius  was  invite* 
take  part  in  this  Council,  but  declined,  ant 
Council  therefore  decided  according  to  the 
perial  edict.     Several  bishops  of  Illyria 
North    Africa   were   deposed   and    banie 
Still   the  object   sought   of   reconciling 
Monophysites  to  the  .dominant  party  wae 
attained,  and  the  unstable  character  of 
Roman  Bishop  caused  a  schism  in  the  \\  e. 
Church,  the  Churches   of   Istria  and  oi  * 
renouncing     fellowship     with     the     Re  0 
Church. 
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A  party  among  the  Monophysites,  who 
followed  the  doctrines  of  Xenayas  and  of 
Julian,  Bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  derived, 
as  a  consequence  from  the  union  of  the 
Deity  and  humanity  in  one  nature  in  Christ, 
the  proposition  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
luring  His  earthly  life,  was  not  subjected,  by 
my  necessity  of  nature,  to  wants  such  as 
lunger,  thirst,  and  pain  ;  but  that  by  a  free 
ietermination  of  His  own  will,  He  subjected 
Himself  to  all  these  things  for  the  salvation 
;>f  man:  which  view  went  under  the  name  of 
APHTHARTODOCETISM  [q.v.].  To  this  branch 
lustinian  allied  himself  towards  the  close  of 
jii,  and  was  preparing  to  make  it  a 
aw  when  In-  died,  in  565.  The  Alexandrian 
jection  of  the  Aphthartodocetae  were  called 
jrAiAMT.K  from.  their  leader  Gaianus,  whom 
vhey  mail.'  Patriarch  in  opposition  to 
losius,  who  had  been  appointed  by  tin-  Em- 
>eror. 

In  Kirypt  tin-  Monophysite  party  continued 
o  exercise  an  important  inthu  net-.  The  sect 
.  ived  in  the  sixth  century  by  Jacob 
3aradteus,  a  monk  of  Nisibis,  who  became 
iiishop  of  Kdessa,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
t  in  a  most  nourishing  state  in  Syria,  Me- 
opptuinia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abys- 
inia,  arid  other  countries.  The  Syrian 
donophysites  were  called  fiom  him  ,J  .\ronrn  s 
.q.v.].  They  still  exist  in  Egypt  under  the 
ame  of  COI-TS,  and  also  in  Armenia.  From  the 
•fteenth  century  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs 
f  the  MoimphvHtes  have  taken  the  name  of 
gnatins,  to  show  that  they  are  the  lineal 
uccessors  (>t'  l-natius,  who  was  Bishop  of 
intioch  in  the  first  century,  and  consequently 
he  lawful  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the 
•vonteenth  century  a  small  body  of  A>iatie 
fonophysites  joined  the  Church  of  l;<>me;  but 
16  Africans  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  bring 
icm  under  the  Papal  yoke. 

Monotheism.  —  The  word  implies   the 

"lief  in.  and  worship  of,  one  God,  as  distin- 
from  the  worship  of  many  gods,  or 
<>ly  theism.  Canon  liawlinson  has  shown 
iat  in  very  early  times  monotheistic  beliefs 
•••vuilid:  but  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
igue  —  the  sense  of  some  mighty  power 


in   natuiv,   perhaps  analogous  to  the 
->irit  of  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
s  this  may  be,  the  religion  of  heat  lien 
"I'1'1  in  aiu-i.-nt    and  modern)  times  appears 
iythristic.or  to  have  become  so  at  the 
iginning  of  liistory.     There  are  now  three 
•eat  iiionothcistj,.  religions  :  Judaism,  Christ- 
nity,  and  Mohammedanism.      All  ;igroethat 
yod  has  spoken  to  man  "at   sundry   times 
id  in  diver-  manners";   that    He  has  thus 
mmunicated    a    special    knowledge   of    His 
ind  and  will  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses  and 
Prophets.     At  this  point  Judaism  ends. 
ns  add  that  God  perfected  this  revela- 
>n  of  Jlims.  If  in  the  Divine  Person  of  Jesus 
irist.     Mohammedans   regard   Christ   as   a 
EEL.—  23* 


teacher  sent  from  God,  but  revere  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  the  last 
and  most  precious  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
Will.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  mono 
theistic  religions  depend  on  special  revelations 
from  God— that  to  the  Jews,  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  being  the  starting  point  of  all ; 
for  Mohammedanism  doubtless  borrowed  its 
strict  belief  in  one  God  from  the  Jews. 

Monothelites.  —  This  heretical  sect 
arose  in  the  Ka.-tern  Church  in  the  seventh 
century,  through  a  desire  to  bring  the  doc 
trines  of  the  MONOPHYSITES  [q.v.]  into  har 
mony  with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  was  assured 
by  one  Paul,  a  man  of  great  influence  among 
the  Armenian  Monophysites,  that  the  peace  Q| 
the  Church  might  be  restored  by  the  reaffirm  - 
ation  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  with  the  ad 
dition  of  the  proposition  that  after  the  union 
of  the  tuo  natures,  there  was  in  Je&us  but  one 
will  and  one  operation,  whieh  was  partly 
Human  and  partly  l>i vine.  Cyrus,  whom 
Heraclius  had  raised  from  the  Bishopric  of 
Phasis  t'i  tlie  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  a>- 

st-mbledaSynodat  Alexandria  in  633,  whereat 

t  his  duct  line  was  affirmed,  and,  in  consequei  n-.  , 
va>t  numbers  of  the  Eut  \ ••  hians  became  recon 
ciled  to  the  Church.  The  Patriarch  of  Jeru 
salem  opposed,  and  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Honorius,  who  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Monothelite  doctrine.  In  639  Hn-arlius  i*. 
sued  his  /.rMrM.v,  or  "  exposition  of  the  faith." 
It  was  accepted  by  tin-  Ka>tern  Church,  but 
condemned  by  Pope  John  IV.,  successor  of 
Honorius.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Type," 
i.-Mied  by  the  EmperorConstans  1 1.,  forbidding 
all  controversy  concerning  the  Will  of  Christ. 
But  both  partie*  wore  too  embittered  now  to 
keep  silt  nee,  and  a  Council  called  by  Pope 
Mai-tin  in  649  condemned  the  heresy,  heretics, 
and  bi.th  edicts  together-  ;,n  act  which  caused 
the  Emperor  to  condemn  Pope  Martin  to 
d.-ath,  though  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  to  Cherson.  The  Monothelite  doc- 
trine  was  finally  condemned  at  the  Sixth 
ran  Council  at  Constantinople  [680-1], 
and  it  was  decided  that  Christ  has  ''two 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations, 
without  division,  without  conversion  or  change, 
with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  confusion;" 
but  that  the  Human  will  is  subject  to  the 
Divine.  Anathemas  were  also  pronounced  on 
the  leaders  of  the  heresy,  and  repeated  for  three 
centuries  l.y  the  successors  of  Pope  Honorius. 

Monsell,  HARRIET,  sister-in-law  of  John 

S.  B.  Monsell.  died  Ka^ter  Day,  1SS;J.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of 
Ihomoiand.  in  Ireland,  and  married  the  Rev. 
(  harles  Monsell.  On  her  widowhood  in  1850 
she  resolvi  d  to  give  herself  up  to  the  work  of 
the  Church ;  she  accordingly  resided  at  Clewer, 
and  gave  her  active  help  in  the  House  of 
ICercy  whi,  h  the  Kev.  T.  T.  Carter  had 
originated  in  1849.  She  lived  with  an  invalid 
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sister  in  Windsor,  and  when  she  went  to  ami 
fro  to  the  old  house  which  had  been  purchased 
for  the  House  of  Mercy,  there  was  not  even 
the  nucleus  of  a  sisterhood ;  but  no  more 
happy  association  of  characters  can  be  imagined 
for  the  creation  of  a  work  like  the  sisterhood 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Clewer  than 
Harriet  Monsell's  and  Mr.  Carter's.  She  was 
neither  literary,  scholarliko,  imaginative,  nor 
critical;  but  hers  was  the  brightest  .and 
gayest  of  natures,  with  a  quick,  clear  know 
ledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  the  sharpest 
common  sense.  Her  sympathy  was  a  vast 
power.  A  community  larger  than  most 
colleges,  having  within  the  walls  of  the 
mother  house  almost  an  equal  number  of 
female  penitents,  with  about  twenty  other 
centres  of  work  in  hospitals,  schools,  orphan 
ages,  penitentiaries,  and  missions,  besides  a 
large  number  of  associates  of  both  sexes, — the 
bare  enumeration  of  these  represents  a  sphere 
adequate  to  the  capacity  of  the  wide>t  sym 
pathy.  But  quite  outside  all  these  demands 
on  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  "religious  house," 
Harriet  Monsell  was  the  adviser  and  com 
forter  of  numerous  friends ;  no  one  could  be 
said  to  be  more  accessible  than  "the  Mother  of 
Clewer."  She  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
women  in  the  world.  With  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  dead  against  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  during  twenty-five  years  of  a  noto 
rious  work,  having  to  overtake  and  overpass 
prejudice  at  every  stroke,  committed  to  a 
venture  of  great  audacity,  insisting  on  the 
creation  and  extension  of  a  work  absolutely 
new  in  the  English  Church,  with  no  optim 
istic  and  sentimental  ignoring  of  hard  and 
ugly  facts, — she  lived  by  hope,  and  the  cheer 
fulness  of  her  life  was  the  beautiful  product 
of  this  hopefulness  of  her  soul,  Seven  iv 
sisters  followed  their  foundress  to  her  grave! 

Monsell,  JOHX  S.  B.  [*.  1811,  d.  1875], 
sacred  poet,  born  in  Ireland  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Mant,  and  became  Vicar  of 
Kgham,  Surrey,  in  1853,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Guildford,  in  1870.  His  poems  are 
very  sweet  and  devout,  and  some  of  his  hymns 
are  very  popular. 

Monstrance  or  Expository.  —  The 

vessel  in  the  Roman  Church  in  which  the 
Sacrament  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
faithful  on  solemn  occasions.  The  vessel  is 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  tall  stand, 
on  which  is  a  circle  of  crystal  through  which 
the  host  is  visible,  and  this  is  surrounded  by 
rays  to  represent  the  sun. 

Montalembert,  CHARLES  FOUIMX 
COUNT  DE  [b.  1810,  d.  1870].— A  devout  lay 
writer  of  great  influence  of  the  Roman  Chmvli. 
He  was  born  in  England,  but  came  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Poitou  ;  his  father  was  for 
some  time  French  minister  in  the  Court  of 
Sweden ;  his  mother  was  Scotch.  He  was 


chietiy  educated  in  the  University  of   Paris 
but  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  youth  in  S\\ vdeu 
While   quite   a   young    man   he   formed   lu 
intimate   acquaintance    with   the    Abbe    La< 
meniiais,  then  the  ardent  advocate  of  an  alli 
ance  between   Catholicism   and   Democracy 
and  they  started   as   their  organ  a   journa 
called  the  Avenir.     They  entered  on  a  fierc< 
contest    with   the   University  of   Paris,   de 
nounced  its  monopoly  of  education,  and,  tc 
prove  the  superiority  of  their  system,  M"iita 
lembert,    in    conjunction     with    Lacordaire 
opened  a  "  free  school "  without  the  licence  01 
the  authorities,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
In    1S;>5  he  was  censured  by  Pope  (in -or 
XVI.  for  advocating  the  union  of  Catholicisn 
and  Democracy,  and  two  years  later  wax  agaii 
in  collision  with  the  Government  of  the  da*| 
on  th'   question  of  religious  liberty,  and  mad 
his   three   famous  speeches  in  the  Chambero 
Peers — on   the  Liberty   of   the   Church,  th 
Liberty  of   Instruction,  and  the  Liberty 
the    .Monastic    Orders.      On  this    occa>ion   1 
declared  himself  the  defender  of  th- 
"t'   Jesus.      In    1M">    he   founded    the    Com 
mittee   of    Religious  Associates,  and  in  184 
after  the    Revolution    was  accomplished,    be 
came  a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Legisla 
ture,  and   received  the   Legion   of    ll»nou 
At  this  period  he  was  constantly  in  collisio 
witli    Victor    Hugo.     His    adhesion    to    th 
Bonapartes  did  not  Ion  14-  endure,  for,  indii. 
nant   at  the  decree  of   1851   confiscating  thi 
property  of  the  Orleans  Princes,  he  detach* 
himself  from  the  Government,  and  from  th; 
time  till  his  death  was  a   bitter  opponent  • 
the  Imperialists.     In   1851  he  was  elect. >d 
member  of   the  French  Academy.      In    IHo 
his    parliamentary  career    came    to    a   close 
and    the    following    year  he   was   sentence 
to   a   fine   and   imprisonment  for   an  artid 
published   in    the   Curi'<-s}io>tt((Utt    (a   monthl 
periodical,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  Catho 
lie    party)   referring  to    the   Indian  debate 
in    the    English    Parliament,    and    satirisin 
the   institutions   of    France.      The  Emperc 
remitted  the  penalties,  much  to  the  indignatio 
of  the  accused,  who  professed  to  consider  hinr 
self  dishonoured  by  this  course,  and  he  soo 
brought  on  himself  a  new  prosecution  fora 
article  in  the  same  periodical  on  the  Imperk 
policy  towards  the  Pope. 

Montalembert  was  a  great  orator ;  beside 
the  speeches  mentioned  above,  he  made  t\v 
specially  famous,  on  the  murder  of  th 
Pope's  minister  Rossi  and  on  the  mot 
proprio  of  the  Pope.  He  spoke  and  wroi 
English  perfectly,  and  had  an  accurate  ac 
quaintance  with  English  literature.  A  ke 
to  his  political  views  may  be  found  in  h 
admiration  of  Edmund  Burke;  he  had  gn1; 
sympathies  with  Ireland  and  Poland.  He 
best  known  in  England  as  a  brilliant  writei 
his  first  important  work  was  a  Life  of  S 
I-'./rjitii'th  of  Hungary,  published  in  183' 
and  his  latest,  and  most  important,  Tt 
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Monies  <>f  •'/'(•  //V.v/.     One  of  his  minor  pro- 
luctions,    The   Political     Future    of    Ent/la/nl 
1855],  excited  much  int.  n  st   and  some  con- 
roversy   on  this  side    of  the    (  'hanm-1.     He 
-<>    the    author   of    1'ie   IX.    rt    Lord 
tf0w[1856];  a  pamphlet  on  Poland,  I'm 
\ati'in  fa  l>"<il  [1861];  a  biographical  >kt  t--}i 
i     I.      'i-daire;     the   pamph:  lil.n- 

ans  r  F.'iit   l'l',->  ;    l>    I'dj,,    tt   l,i    ]'<,!'.//>,/.  be- 
ides  divers  articles  in  tin-  I.* 

'/''.      !!••  died  March 
5th,  1870,  at  hi.-  ivsidi  -n<  «•  in  Paris. 

Montanists.    [ 


Montamis,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
[ontanists.  was  born   at    Ardaba,  a  town  of 
fyflia,  on  the  \,»r<\-  r>  <-f  1'hry-i  i.  whence  tin- 
silently  railed   the    Phrygian   or 
ataphry-ian.      lie    i-    >,jd    f 
iginally  a   priest    of  Cybde.      II.-   b,  ^an   to 
•Mit  A.D.  17"  that  he  \v  .is  the   in>piied 
strument   through   whom    the    Paiac],  te    or 
omforter  was  to  supplement  the  teaching  of 
.6  Apostles,  and  eoinniunicate  a  i'urtli.  : 
tion.    Two  wealthy  Phrygian  women.  Maxi- 
illit  and    Pri.-cilla,  al-o  pn>i,  -s-d    to    1..;    in- 
ired  in  like  manner,  and   th--  words   '. 
'them  in  their  tit>  of  fnn/.v  \\  •  i-  i,  v,  ivntlv 
calved  by  their  follo\\ 

Councils    ot'    Asiatic    bishops  were  held  to 

nsider    tin-,.     pn-t'-n-n.ns,     at     which     the 

ontanist>  wore  c«.ml.-nined  and  excommuni- 

!  ted,  and   their    leader  characterised  as  pos- 

<sed  with  a    devil.      Many  ot  the  Western 

•demiting  them;   but, 

verthclcss,    tin1    hen  sy  manv 

Africa,  and  Kiiiop,-. 

The   "revelations"    of    Mont  mus    did    not 
ectthc  main  articles  of  the  (  'hristian  Faith  ; 
•vy  were  chielly   rone,.  rind   with    JH,:: 

:-ht  that  it  Was  unlawful 
admit  to  absolution  those  wh<  wen-iruilty 
serious  crimes  ;.fter  l.:i].ti>]ii.  even  tlioiiirii 

•ild  repent  ;   that    tli-ht  durin-  . 
ion  was  unlawful  :   that    second    mai: 

ilteiMus;   that    it    was    unlawful    for 
ns   to    he    prevent    at  the  yain,.«;  of  the 
r  amphitheatre,   or    1"    1--H-   arms  in 
\-  ence  of  tlu-ir  country.      He  en: 
tinence,  and  incr.  ased  the  ninn: 

'S  jnakiiiLT  the  manner  of  observance 

•'•re.         H,.     lield      the     dortrille      ,,f     the 

lennium,  and    pointed  out   the  ruined  city 

IVpu/a  in  I'hry-ia  as  the  site  ,,f   the    N,.\V 

m.     The  idea  undei  lyiiiLr  his  teacliiiiir, 

-  the    8p,  ,,ly    advent     of    Chn'-t    and   the 
•lation   of   it   to    Him-elf  as  a   forerunner, 

than  once  reapp.-ar.-d  in  the  Church, 
a  down  to  the  pi-.  s<  ut  centiii-y. 
^t  a  later  ]..-nod  the    .Montani>t>  split  up 

•  numerous  branches  :  a>   the   1'rix-illians, 
"•'1    after    1'rio-illa.    and    the     Tepu/iani. 
I'.'d  tii  .m  the  city  of    1'epu/a. 

his     many     adherents,     the     most 
il'LLIAX  [q.V.J. 


Monte  Casino.— A  celehrated  mona-t.  ry 
built  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
overhangs  the  town  of  San-Germano,  between 
tifty  and  sixty  miles  north-we-t  of  Naples. 
This  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  lien. diet  in 
Towards  tin-  end  of  the  sixth  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
monks  took  refuge  in  Koine,  where  Pope 
_-ory  gave  them  'St.  Andrew's  Church. 
In  7-H  the  moirt>t'-ry  was  n>t"ied,  hut  in 
the  ninth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Saracen-,  and  then  tinally  it  was  re-e>tab- 
lished  towards  the  dose  of  the  t«  nth  c.  ntury. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  richest  of  the  1 
didine  e>tal«li>hinents.  having  four  lii>hoprics 
and  many  livings  attached  to  it,  be-id,  >  a 
4  deal  of  landed  property,  which  brought 
in  enormous  n-venu.  s.  Its  library  contained 
many  trea.-uns.  and  from  its  printing  • 
some  imp-n'tant  w,.rk-  have  is.-ued,  it>  n 
being  noted  for  tlieii-  leai-ning.  The  medical 
•1,  founded  by  Abbot  r.ertharius  in  the 
ninth  century,  had  a  gjvat  r.-j.utatii.n.  The 
laii]<lin-s  Miflered  much  tiom  an  earthquake  in 

J:M:I.  The  inon:,>t,.ry  was  Beculaiiaed  in  : 
Montenegrin    Church. -- A  se(  t  of 

the   (in-ek    Church    in  the  >,,uth   of  Albania. 
It    i-.  under  the   M'.>t    H,,ly   S\  n-  d  ot    KI. 
but   .liflVr>   from   the   Oriental   Church    i: 
jecting  imag.-s.  ciucilixe-.  and  picti;: 

Montfauqon,    i  A   Bene- 

dictine  of  the  <  ,,n  of  St.  .Maur  and 

it    anti«iuarian      I-.   in    Lan-md-M-,    .Ian. 
17th,     1  <;.">.">.    ,1.     at     St.    (.,  imain  -  de>  -  I 
I,  17111.      II,   entered  the  military  \>\ 
.-ion.   but  on  the  d,-ith  of  his  parents  1,  tt  the 
nlei-ed  the  Con-re-ation 

of  St.   .Maur.     In  hiss.  }„.,  together  \\iih  the 

Fathers  Anthony  Pouiret  and  .lam,  s  I.ojiin, 
published  a  eoUeCtiOD  of  (ireek  remains, 
.  aNo  a  tract  ujH.n  tin-  hi>tory 
of  Judith  [IfilM)  and  a  new  eilition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Athana>iu>  in  Latin  and  (ii.ek 
[lti!'7].  In  ir,!»S  he  started  for  Italy,  v. 
lie  coHeeted  many  antiquities  and  consulted 
the  manux-ripts  in  tlie  Italian  libiarii  s.  and, 
on  his  return  three  years  after,  published 
an  account  of  hi-  experience*  in  the  Jim 
It'ilirnni.  Among  his  other  works  an-  two 
volumes  of  th- 

printel,   with   a    Latin   translation    and    ; 
[17J<>];   the  1'nln, ,</r"/i/ii'i  (t',-<t<-,i,  a  tract    e..n- 
cerning  the  original  form  and  ;  !    tlie 

(inek  alj.hab.-t   [ITnsj;  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Ori-en   and    St.    (hi  \  -  .-  ;<  .m.  and  a 
h    ti-anslation    <.f    1'hilo's    <'<.,itf,n/,l>ttive 
/.'/'.    with     not-s    to    prove    that    the    Tin  la- 

pelltie    Wel'e    <  'hi  i-' 

Montgomery,  .1  AMIS  [//.  1771,  (f.  1854]. 

—  Keliirious  poet.  He  wa-  tin-  son  of  Irish 
I'arents.  but  ..orn  at  ii-viin-  in  Ayrshire. 
His  father  was  a  More,  ian  preacher,  and, 

Jamei  wai  ^ent  to 

tin-  Moiaviaii  School  at  Fiilm-ck.  in  ar  Leeds, 
with  the  object  of  his  ultimate  tiaining 
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for  the  ministry.  But  he  was  unable  to  fix 
his  mind  to  the  severer  studies,  and  a  poetic 
instinct  developed  in  him  ;  he  read  by  stealth 
Milton  and  Cowper,  and  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  composing  hymns.  His  teachers  de 
clared  him  dull  and  'incompetent  to  carry  out 
the  studies  of  the  place ;  he  was  therefore  taken 
from  school  and  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
Mirfield,  near  Fulneck,  but  ran  away  when 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1789  he  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Gales  of  Sheffield,  and  eventually  he 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  tin;  SkfJMd 
Iris.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  on  account  of 
publishing  some  political  articles.  In  1806 
he  published  his  poern  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  and,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  wrote  in  1809  a 
poem  on  this  subject  called  The  West  Indies. 
The  World  before  the  Flood  was  published  in 
1812.  After  this  time  his  life  became  a  dis 
tinctly  religious  one ;  he  wrote  many  hymns 
and  minor  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  1851,  and  another  volume  called 
Original  Hymns,  etc.,  in  1853. 

Montgomery,  ROBERT,  was  born  at 
Bath  in  1807.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  boy 
hood,  but  he  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author  at  an  early  age.  In  1828  he  published 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  a  poem  which 
was  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  eight 
editions  in  as  many  months.  In  1830  he 
entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  five  years  afterwards.  From  that 
time  till  1842  he  produced  no  literary  work. 
He  became  curate  of  Whittington  in  Shrop 
shire  for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to 
Percy  Street  Chapel,  London.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  St.  Jude's  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Glasgow ;  but  his  preaching  raised  so  much 
controversy  that,  after  four  years,  he  returned 
to  London.  He  died  in  1855. 

His  works  were  severely  censured  by  Mac- 
aulay,  but  commended  by  Southey.  Among 
them  the  most  famous,  after  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,  are  Satan,  The  Messiah,  A  Vision 
of  Heaven,  A  Vision  of  Hell,  Lyra  Christiana, 
The  Angel  of  Life,  etc. 

Monumental  Brasses.    [BRASSES.] 

Monuments  of  the  Dead.— A  monu 
ment,  from  the  Latin  moneo,  "  I  remind,"  is  a 
structure  intended  to  keep  some  remarkable 
person  in  memory.  Thus  among  the  religions 
monuments  may  be  reckoned  memorial 
churches,  windows,  altars,  schools,  etc.  ;  but 
those  which  are  usually  understood  by  the 
name  are  the  tablets  put  up  on  the  walls  of 
churches  or  raised  in  the  cemeteries. 

The  earliest  monuments  now  extant  in 
England  seem  to  date  from  the  Norman  Con 
quest.  The  form  is  often  that  of  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  prism-shaped,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  weather,  as  they  were  in  the  open 
air  and  without  inscription.  They  were  first 
ornamented  about  the  year  1160.  Carvings 


appeared  on  them,  armorial  bearings,  the 
insignia  of  those  to  whose  memory  they  wen. 
raised,  etc.,  and  as  the  sculpture  improved, 
the  sloping  roofs  disappeared,  so  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  monuments  were  flat. 
Soon  the  human  figures  were  added  with 
their  insignia  and  in  full  dress,  so  that  anti 
quaries  often  ascertain  the  costume  of  th( 
times  from  the  monuments.  In  the  fifteentl 
century  skeletons  in  shrouds  were  first  used 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  corpses  with  th< 
head  bound  up  and  the  feet  tied.  Alw>  reli 
gious  allegories  were  more  and  more  usedd 
such  as  pictures  of  the  soul  of  the  dying-, 
carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  etc.  The  tomM 
gradually  rose  in  height,  and  arches  wen 
rai-ed  over  them  and  canopies  to  protect  then 
from  the  weather,  till  it  became  the  custom  tu 
place  them  inside  churches.  It  was  t'.mnd 
however,  that  they  took  up  too  much  room 
so  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  custom  bet-ai 
of  annexing  chapels  to  churches  to  contain 
the  monuments.  The  custom  of  fixing  me 
morial  tablets  against  the  wall  in  order  ti 
gain  more  room,  did  not  come  into  use  til* 
after  the  Reformation. 

With  regard  to  the  inscriptions,  as  has  bee 
said,  the  first  monuments  have  none.  Upt; 
the  twelfth  century  the  churchyard  epitaph 
were  written  in  Latin.  Then  i  ivinh  wa 
used  written  in  Lombardic  characters,  till  th 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  f  rom  tha 
time  English  and  Latin  have  been  used. 

Moralities. — A  form  of  religious  dram 
in  which  allegorical  representations  of  vio 
and  virtues  took  the  place  of  biblical  ch; 
racters.  They  were  invented  in  France  * 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an 
found  much  favour  in  England,  but  seldoi 
occurred  in  Germany. 

Moral  Law    is    distinguished   from  [ 
Nat  ural  and  [2]  Judicial  Law.     By  the  fornu 
we  mean  the  Laws  of  Nature,  which  we  a: 
compelled  by  necessity  to  obey,  s.^-in^  th 
they  are  out  of  our  control.     Judicial  Law 
law  made  by  a  State,  the  infraction  of  whi( 
involves  penalties  ordained  by  that  State,  ar 
to  which  a  man  may  bo  said  to  be  bound  1 
the  fear  of  those  penalties  only,  seeing  th 
he  may,  in  his  conscience,  doubt  whether  tl 
law  is,  in  the   abstract,  right.     Tin; 
who  pays  his  tithe  or  poor  rate,  or  refrains  fro 
his  business  on  Sundays,  may  consider,  in  ar 
of   these    cases,    that   the   law   ought   to  1 
altered;  but,  so  long  as  it  is  not,  he  has  i 
choice  but  to  obey.     But  Moral  Law  beiri 
with  the  human  will;  does  not  say  to  it.  ''V 
must  recognise   the    necessity   of   ob*  diem 
whether  you   agree   with   the  commands 
not,"  but  says  instead,    ''Obey  because  ol 
dience    is  right  in   itself."     The  moment  »• 
ternal  compulsion  comes  in.  Moral  Law  coa? 
to   be  of   effect.     The  basis  of   Moral    LB 
then,  is  religion,  the  sense  in  the  soul  of  Du 
towards   its    Creator,    and    the    purpose  f 
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,'hich    He   created   it.     And   the   enemy    of 

loral  Law  is  selfishness.     Mere  self-seeking 

iay  a.-sume  many  forms,  without  making  a 

uiii  absolutely  repulsive  as  a  hardened  ruffian, 

r  apparently  contemptible  as  one  living  only 

)r  enjoyment  and  idleness  ;  but  its  essence  is 

ae,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  duty. 

in  the  other  hand,  the   man  who  recognises 

>  lat  he  is  under  Moral  Law  recognises  th;it 

e  is  a  member  of  a  great  community  ;  that  lie 

;  sinful,  but  can  be  holy  ;  is  weak,  but  can  find 

niiLTtii:    can  assert  the  Divine  element    in 

itnsflf   by  taking  voluntary  service    under 

lim  who  made  him,  by  crying  to  the  Creator 

f  the  whole  universe,  "  I  am  Thine,  O  save 

f'  le,  for  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments." 

|  'he  recognition  that  all  created  things,  from 

I1  -ie  lowest  organism  upwards,  fulfil  their  part, 

entive  to  him  to  fulfil  his,  and  theiv- 

>re  Moral  I^aw  comes  to  him  with  an  auth<>- 

;rli  the   m.-i-i-   law  of   the  land  could 

Dt  have,   bidding  him  be  pure  and    gentle, 

utht'ul    and    liisjrh-miml.il.    brave   and  able, 

mrteous  and  gnn-rou*,  <lutiful  and    useful, 

trough  v,  iy  appearance 

this  world   was  in  order  that   He  "  might 

iltil  all 


Moral    Philosophy.  —  Philosophy    is 

crally  "the  love  of  wisdom"  [p/nl«iti, 
>to  love"  ;  xnphia,  "  wisdom  "].  When  im-n 
arch  after  knowledge  among  the  things 
oich  are  seen.  we  call  it  pAfAMM  '  . 
nature"];  when  they  n  cognise  that  this 
quiry  must  be  extended  beyond  tin  •>•• 

rch  of  a  basis  which  is  £'• 

an  this  vi>ible  world.  such  inquiry  !>• 

'taphysi*  ••//  [meta,   "  beyond]."     And    wh'  n 

e  inquiry  leads  to  the   confession  that  a 

.ty  is  laid  upon  us  by  what  we  learn,  and 

it  uU'iom   involves  obedience  to   what  is 

?ht,  we  ,-ome  to    Mill-Hi   1'liilosophy.     One  of 

3  oldest  books  in  tin-  world  propounds  this 

:ly  exact   language  in  the  question: 

Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  wh>  re  i- 

3  place  of  understanding!'"  [Jobxxviii.  U.j 

s  pronounces  such  a  quest  of  more  import- 

:i  for  silver  and  irold.    The 

"k  of    Proverbs    l<    larea   that  it  is  written 

promote   that    search:    thus    we    have   a 

ibrew   philosophy   in   the   Old    Testament. 

QUltaneously  the  like  inquiry  was  goinir  «m 

over  tin-    heathen   world,    and   Chinese, 

ndoo,  and  Persian  philosophies  have  come 

vn   to  u-  as  w.-ll   as  .l.-wish  and    Kun.peaii. 

:iilo.,.-,phy  is  hi>torirally  divided  into 

.    portions—  that    before   and    that    after 

T-.  the  fir>t  period  belong  Thai,  s, 

fraclitus,      Pythagoras,     Zeno,    of    all    of 

<>m  but  imperfect  records  remain;  to  the 

md  ln-lnng  the  great  names  of  Plato  and 

atotle.   The  Greek  conception  of  Deity  was 

-eminently  that  of  the"  counsellor."     The 

nan  was  that  of  the  "  nil.  r,"  and  Roman 

losophy  was  more  mundane  than  the  (ireek, 

less    Iran.-  «  ii'icntal.      One    of    the    great 


excellencies  of  the  philosophic  poet  Lucretius 
is  his  deep  earnestness  of  purpose ;  but  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  style  of  Koman  lite 
rature  largely  imitated  the  Greek. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity 
lived  two  noble  heathen  moralists,  Seneca  and 
M.  Aurelius.  The  seat  of  the  first  Christian 
School  of  Philosophy  was  Alexandria,  and  it 
has  a. splendid  roll  of  names  to  show,  of  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  greatest.  [CLE- 
MEXT;  NEO  PLATONISTS.]  In  the  fourth  cen 
tury  we  have  A  in  \N\SHS,  and  a  little  later 
AUGUSTINE;  in  the  tilth,  15ot  thins;  in  the  sixth, 
Pope  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  :  he  may  be  said 
to  close  the  first  period  of  Christian  philosophy. 
The  second  begins  with  the  time  of  Charle 
magne.  In  the  first  ages  the  great  controversies 
had  been  on  the  Nature  of  God.  Then  began 
those  on  the  subject,  first,  of  Predestination  and 
Freewill;  then  on  the  Sacraments,  and  chi« -fly 
on  Transubstantiation.  The  Dark  Ages,  u 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  have  been  truly 
called,  were  barren  as  to  learning,  full  of 
political  intrigues  and  ignoble  struggles, 
whil.-  the  1'apaey  was  a  centre  of  harlotry. 
During  this  period  philosophy  found  its  most 
congenial  home  with  the  Mahometans,  among 
whom  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  made 
great  progress.  Then  came  the  age  of  the 
SCHOOLMEN  [q.v.],  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Abel- 
ard,  Peter,  Albert,  Aquinas,  Lombard,  and 
the  rest.  The  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  The}* 
acquired  dominion  in  the  universities,  be 
ginning  at  Paris,  and  the  benefit  they  wrought 
was  to  substitute  common  sense  and  practical 
usefulness  for  the  word-splitting  and  trifling 
to  which  the  School  Philosophy  had  sunk. 
Their  theology  was  more  human  and  real ; 
not  profitless  dialectic.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  fore 
most  name  is  that  of  SAVONAROLA.  The  re 
vival  of  learning  is  followed  by  the  preaching 
of  Luther  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  second  half  comes  the 
great  battle  between  the  principles  of  Loyola 
and  of  Calvin.  This  may  be  regarded  as*  the 
last  great  battle  fought  on  the  old  ground, 
the  division  being  between  the  principles  of 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  freedom 
of  the  COIIM  ienee.  New  ideas  have  sprung 
up  since  then,  which  have  modified  the 
opinions  of  the  partisans  of  both  sides.  The 
Tuain  elements  of  those  new  ideas  have  been 
the  va>t  discoveries  in  .-cience  and  in  histori 
cal  criticism,  and  also  the  new  political  doc- 
ti  ines  which  changed  conditions  have  brought 
into  being.  Questions  concerning  right  and 
wroiiir.  the,  absolute  good,  the  final  destinies 
of  men,  are  still  debated  as  keenly  as  ever, 
but  in  very  different  methods  from  those 
used  by  the  controversialists  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  not  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  varying  opinions  of 
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abstract  doctrine.  We  return  to  the  fact  that 
moral  philosophy  means  questions  concerning; 
human  action  and  moral  excellence.  The  two 
words  Ethics  and  Morals,  the  one  of  Greek 
and  the  other  of  Latin  derivation,  are  com 
monly  regarded  as  synonymous,  yet  there  is  a 
difference  between  them  illustrative  of  the 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  character. 
An  ethos  is  a  habit  of  the  mind,  an  inward 
disposition  ;  the  mores  are  the  outer  result  of 
such  habit,  "  customs  "  or  "  manners."  The 
will,  then,  being  set  in  some  given  direction, 
moral  philosophy  inquires  concerning  that 
direction,  and  asks,  "  What  is  good  ?  "  Or,  in 
other  words,  what  should  man  set  before  him 
as  his  supreme  aim  ?  Is  seeking  after  hap 
piness  the  same  as  seeking  after  goodn<  ss  • 
The  answer  of  the  conscience  and  of  Chri>t- 
ianity  declares  that  there  is  a  supreme  good, 
and  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  conform  him 
self  to  the  acknowledged  standard  of  good. 
Hence  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  per  ft , 
which,  though  denned  by  human  enactments, 
do  not  rest  upon  them,  but  are  determined  by 
the  Divine  Will,  and  have  their  foundation  in 
the  character  of  God.  The  faculty  by  which 
we  recognise  such  distinction,  and  judge  ac 
tions  according  to  it,  we  call  the  "  Conscience." 
"  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men," 
Bays  the  greatest  English  moral  philosopher, 
Bishop  Butler,  "by  which  they  distinguish 
between,  and  approve  or  disapprove,  their  own 
actions.  We  are  plainly  constituted  such 
sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
nature.  The  mind  can  take  a  view  of  what 
passes  within  itself,  its  propensions,  aversions, 
passions,  affections,  and  of  the  several  actions 
consequent  upon  them.  In  this  survey  it 
approves  of  one,  disapproves  of  another,  and 
towards  a  third  is  affected  in  neither  of  these 
ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent.  This  principle 
in  man  is  conscience."  Conscience  implies 
responsibility,  and  hence  comes  the  anticipa 
tion  of  judgment,  the  sense  of  guilt  or  of 
merit. 

But  this  general  principle  has  modifications. 
An  act  may  be  in  itself  good  or  bad,  but  the 
agent's  part  will  be  affected  by  circumstances 
out  of  his  own  control.  Virtue  implies  deli 
berate  choice  of  good  for  its  own  sake  when 
there  is  free  will,  and  resolution  to  hold  that 
choice.  And  good  for  its  own  sake  is  love, 
first  towards  God  and  then  towards  all  which 
is  like  Him,  or  is  capable  of  being  made  like 
Him.  But  society  is  so  complicated  that  one 
man  may  be  hindered  from  pursuing  methods 
which  to  another  are  easy.  We  cannot 
therefore  judge  one  another;  only  Omniscience 
can  determine  the  responsibility  of  individuals. 
We  are  bound  to  judge  overt  acts  by  the 
Divine  law,  and  in  a  thousand  cases  to  visit 
offences  by  penalties ;  but  to  dissect  motives, 
to  reckon  all  the  thousand  influences  within 
and  without  each  individual,  his  education,  his 
circumstances,  his  constitution,  this  is  beyond 
our  power.  Moral  philosophy  declares  to  man 


his  duties  and  obligations.  Those  duties  con 
cern  himself,  his  own  being  and  happiness, 
and  also  his  fellow  creatures.  Thus  the  "  1  )uty 
to  God  and  my  neighbour"  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  called  the 
Church  compendium  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  final  result  of  all  such  duty  is  happiness — 
i.e.  the  rest  of  man  on  finding  all  that  lie  has 
been  seeking  alter.  But  religion  having 
taught  us  that  this  peace  cannot  be  found  go 
long  as  our  aim  is  selfish,  and  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  seeking  the  supremegood— that  is, 
God — we  realise  the  truth  of  the  Divine  paradox 
of  Christ,  "He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  but  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
the  same  shall  iind  it."  Not  Utilitarianism, 
noryet  selti>h  ease  or  enjoyment,  but  obedience 
to  duty,  because  that  is  obedience  to  the 
Supreme  Good,  this  is  the  jn-i-i'ict  happiness, 
and  towards  this  the  voice  of  God  is  evermore 
calling  His  children. 

Moravians  or  United  Brethren.— 

Alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from 
Bohemia,  as  described  at  page  162,  many  oJ 
them  met  secretly  for  devotion,  and  from  linn  t< 
time  lied  into  the  Protestant  States  of  ( .erniany 
In  1722  they  were  permitted  by  Count  /in- 
zendorf  to  settle  in  his  territory,  and  he  ulti 
mately  became  the  head  of  their  Church.  Ii 
was  in  contemplation  to  affiliate  them.- 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  on  casting  lot: 
it  was  decided  to  remain  a  si  pa  rate  body  unile 
the  name  of  "  Unitas  Fratrum."  They  a 
once  began  to  send  out  missionaries  to  preacl 
the  Gospel  in  distant  lands,  Count  Zinzendori 
who  had  been  banish.d  from  (ierinany,  him 
self  taking  the  leadership  of  the  "  Congre 
gation  of  riliriims,"  as  he  termed  his  fellow 
labourers.  Their  first  field  of  work  was  i: 
the  West  Indies,  then  in  Greenland,  and  sine 
that  in  South  Africa.  Australia,  and  amon 
the  North  American  Indians.  Their  fii> 
establishment  in  England  was  in  17-12  ;  her 
they  now  have  about  thirty-four  chapels. 

The  Moravian  doctrines  are  in  accordanc  1 
with  the    Confession  of  Augsburg.      The  I'd 
lowing  Declaration  was  adopted  in  177;">at 
('(  neral  Synod  held  at  Barby  near  Rugby:-  I 

"  The  chief  doctrine  to  which  the  Chore  «j 
of  the  Brethren  adheres,  and  which  we  mu;  I 
preserve  as  an  invaluable  treasure  committi 
unto  US,  is  this — that  /ii/f/tcxffrrij/rrft,,-  sin  HHt> 
!»/  Jrx/tfi  ('hfixt.  (i ml  !>>i  tlxit  alone,  grace  and  d  I 
liverance  from  sin  are  to  be  obtained  for  a  I 
mankind.      We  will  therefore,   without   le  I 
sening  the  importance  of  ary  other  article 
the  Christian  faith,  steadfastly  maintain  tl 
following  five  points  : — 

"  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal  dopravi 
of  man :  that  there  is  no  health  in  man,  ai  i 
that,  since  the  Fall,  he  has  no  power  whatev 
left  to  help  himself. 

"  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Chile 
that  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  was  mai 
iVst  in  the  flesh,  and  reconciled  us  to 
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lat  He  is  before  all  things,  and  that  by  Him 
.1  thimrs  consist. 

"  :i.  The    doctrine    of   the   atonement   and 

•  <n    ni.ul.'    for    us    by  Jesus    Christ: 

nt   !!•    v>  is   delivered  for  our  offences,  and 

iise.1  a -'a in  for  our  justification,  and  that,  by 

ly   the  for- 

•  of  sin  and  sanctiti cation  in  soul  and 
ody. 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
•us  of  His  gnu-.-:   that   it    is   11. •  who 
orkrth  in  us  conviction  of  sin,  faith  in 
ad  purencss  in  li»-.-irt. 

"-">.    The  doctrine  of   the  fruits  of   faith  : 
iat  faith  must  •  vid.-n.-.-  itsi-lf  by  willing  obe- 
to  the  commandments  of  <iod,  from  love 
id  gratitude." 

Tin-  .Moravian  <  'hun-h  is  in  form  episcopal, 
.<• s  bishops  claiming  direct  drsc.-nt  fr"iu  tho>-- 
f  tli.-  "..1  (  'iui:en  OF  BOHKMIA  [q 

!>n-.sbyt'-rsanddeac..ns.    The<  'hurehis 

l  by  a  bo-inl  of  I'll  |.-rs,  who  are  cho-eii 

1  synods   lirld  at  periods  varying 

-.mi    seven    to    twelve   years.       <  )n.-   oi 

•hich    has    tin-    !:•  n.-ral    supervision   of    the: 

i.-ty  is  ii.-M  at  Herrnhut,  the  cradle 

t  the  .Moravian  <  hun-h,  for  which  n- ison  the 

MIS  are  sonu-tiiu.-s  .-all.-d  Hi  UK 
;;s.      Th'-re  are  female  elders,  but  th-  y  have 
o  vote  at  the  conf.-r.-nr,-.     Th,-  Sai-rani'-nts 
t'  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
ttered  much  in  the   >ame    way   as   in   other 
'rotestant  ( 'hun-h-  s.     In  sonic  ><  ttl.'iii'-nts  tin- 
.-.•l.-brat.-d  on  every  fourth 
•iturdiy  ...  ;i  nj.  in    others    on    t-v.-ry  fourth 
':  msdistributethi  < 

•  ill   the  communicants  .-landing,  wlio 
ifii   kneel    down  and  .it  it  altogether;    they 

•id  and  receive  the  <-up  in  turn.     For- 

ishing  was  observed  ln-fon-  par- 

!  th.'  ( 'oiiiinunion,  but   now  thi- 

tiony    is     confined     to     Maundy     Thursday. 

'hey  use  a  great  d.-al  of  music,  both  vocal  and 

lafcrumental,   and   at    their   morning    service 

icy  have  a  litany  and  extemporary    prayers. 

•.illy   they   hold    love-feasts    in    imi- 

•  the  tt'iitfi,;  of  the  early  Church.     The 
ity  of  a  marri  i:re  is  oi'ten  decided  by 

>t,  and    previous   to   marriaire    the  B6X61    in 

lany  places   occupy  s,  ;  dishim-nts. 

•Millie    I'.r  thren's    H«  u-.-s  "   and 

.gleSi-ters'  Houses."      Several  Klders 

tttend  tin-  death-be  1  of  a  lirnther  ami 

him    for  the  end    by  prayer,  sinirimr, 

ad  laying-on  of  hands.     Tin-y  h  tv,-  a  custom 

i-    l>ay    of    the    whole    con -T, -i-iiion 

in  the  burial-ground,  wliere 

d   a   solemn    service,    cnmmemoratinu; 

fV  name  all  tho>,.    \vho    have  <lied    during  the 

In    Kurope   and    America   the   number    .,f 

•tual  members  of  the  Moravian  Church  does 

:s,()0()  ;    but     it     is   siqiposed    that 

!  oo.OOi)   more  ai-e   under  the   spiritual 

their    mini-teis.      In     I-'n-land    tliey 

a  Fulmck  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfield 


in  Lancashire,  and  Ockbrook  in  Derby 
shire  ;  in  Ireland,  at  Gracchi  11,  Antrim.  On 
the  Continent  Herrnhut  is  still  their  centre, 
and  they  have  separate  communities  in  Sii 
Ki  Oigsfeld  in  Uaden.  Neinvied  on  the  Rhine, 
Christianfeld  in  Ilolstein.  Xi-y>t  n-ar  I'trecht, 
and  Sarepta  on  the  borders  of  A-i atic  Rus-ia, 
be>ides  organised  societies  at  M-rlin,  rots- 
dam,  Copenhagen.  Stockholm,  St.  I'etersldirg, 
mt  .-tc.  In  the  Tnited  States  th.-y  have 
s. -pu-ate  communities  at  Ilethlehem  whicli 
ranks  in  si/e  n>.-xt  to  H.-rrnhut  .  Na/areth.  and 
Liti/.  in  r.nnsylvania,  and  at  Salem  in  North 

ides   these   there   are  eon."-': 

tions  at  Newport  in  Khode  I>lan-l,  Phila 
delphia,  New  York,  etc..  and  several  country 

congregations  scattered  tJimu^li  Pennsylvania^ 

the  members  of  which  generally  dwell  on 
their  plantations,  but  have  a  common  pla> 
wor>hi|).  In  their  separate  communitio  they 
do  not  allow  the  pel-mam  nt  resideiu'e  of  any 
-  householders  who  are  not  members 
in  full  communion,  and  who  have  not  signed 

•Ai-ittcn    instrument    of    broth.-rly  a_ 
nient  upon  which   their  constitution   and   di>- 
cijiline   nsts;   but    they    freely  admit    of    tin- 
temjiorary    n-idence     among    them    of    such 
other  i-    an-    willing  to   conform    t<, 

their  external  re-ulation-.  Kacb  community 
lias  to  pi-ovide  for  the  erection  and  main 
tenance  of  a  chunh,  the  support  of  its  minis- 
fcen  and  schools;  but  the  individuals  are  a.«> 
entirely  ind«  p.  ndi-nt  iu  their  private  propeity 

klBf  perxiiis.  and  do  not  have,  as  has  often 
be,  n  >tat«  d.  a  community  of  goods.  Their 
schools  have  sustained  a  very  considerable, 
n-putation  in  Humpe  and  America  ;  th.  i 

ially.  on.-  at  Ni.sky.  in  I'pper  Lusatia, 
when- th.-y  maintain  a  hiirher  cla»i<-al  institu 
tion,  when-  those  re.-rive  a  preparatory  educa 
tion  who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal  pn>- 

•is,  or  be  prepared  for  the  ministry. 
The  Moravian-;  have  been  particularly  active 
in  missionary  work;  a  mom;  their  principal 
missions  an-  those  ani"iiir  the  negro  slave.-  in 
the  three  Dani-h  \Ve>t  Indian  i>lands ;  in 
Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  I'.arba.: 
Toba-o,  and  Surinam;  in  C-n-enland;  in 
I.alu-ador  amoiej-  the  Ksqiiimaiix  ;  at  the 
Cap,,  of  (ii.od  Ilojie  amonir  the  Cathvs  and 
Hottentots:  and  in  North  America  amount 
the  Indians  ami  Cherokw  s. 

It  is  a  -reneral   j.rincipl'1  "f  tlie  s..ci.-«y  that 
their  social  or.irani.-ation  is  in  noway  to  inter- 

with  th.-ir  duties  as  citi/ens.  or  a>  subjects 
of  Governments  under  which  they  live,  and 
wherever  1:  'tied. 

More,    H  \\VAII.   was  bom    at    Stapleton, 

i.  ,r  r.ristoi,  in  1746,  the  daughter  of  a  village 

schoolmaster,  who  soon  after  her  birth  re 
moved  t<>  Bristol.  At  tli-  ixteenshe 
wrote  a  pa-toral  drama,  '/'//••  Search  <'ft>r 
ll,il>j>i,i,*x.  and  in  tlie  following  year  a  tragedy 
l-as.-d  on  the  story  of  b'e-ulus  and  called  '//// 
Bh€  N\a>  introduced  to 
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Garrick,  through  whom  she  became  known  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others, 
and  became  a  great  favourite  in  society.  But 
after  living  in  London  for  about  five  years 
she  became  convinced  that  the  life  she  led 
was  not  befitting  to  a  Christian,  and  deter 
mined  to  give  up  the  drama  and  retire  into 
the  country.  During  her  transition  state  she 
wrote  her  Sacred  Dramas.  In  17  86' she  fixed 
her  residence  at  Wrington,  about  ten  miles 
from  Bristol,  where,  four  years  later,  she  was 
joined  by  her  sisters.  In  1802  they  all  re 
moved  to  Barleywood,  where  her  sisters  died, 
and  she  remained  there  till  1828,  when  she 
went  to  Clifton,  and  died  there  in  1833. 

The  works  which  Hannah  More  wrote 
during  the  second  part  of  her  life  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  the  chief  were: — 
Thoughts  on  the  Mtitim-rs  of  the  Great,  Stric 
tures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Educa 
tion,  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  ll'if*.  J 'radical 
Piety,  Christian  Morals.  She  was  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Cheap  Repository 
tracts,  which  she  called  The  Shepherd  of  Salis 
bury  Plain. 

She  was  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manners  of  English  society.  She  is  said  to 
have  gained  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  her 
books,  a  third  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the 
poor. 

More,  HENRY,  Christian  Platonic  philoso 
pher  \b.  1614,  d.  168 7],  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 
all  systems  till  he  found  rest  in  the  writings 
of  Plato.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  and  lived  there  as  a  private  tutor, 
refusing  the  mastership  of  his  college,  a 
bishopric,  and  other  preferments,  the  only 
one  he  would  accept  being  a  prebendal  stall 
at  Gloucester. 

More  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  had 
transmitted  their  wisdom  to  Pythagoras,  and 
he  to  Plato,  and  that  therefore  Platonism 
contains  the  principle  of  Divine  philosophy. 
His  writings,  though  tinctured  with  mys 
ticism,  show  great  piety  and  a  liberal  spirit. 
The  chief  works  are  Philosophical  Poems,  which 
were  published  in  1647,  and  contain  the  germ 
of  most  of  his  speculations ;  Conjectura  Cabal- 
istica,  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  A  Key  to  the 
Revelation,  Enchiridium  Ethicum,  Enchiridinm 
Metaphj/sicum,  An  Apology  for  Descartes,  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc. 

Morelstshiki  or  Self-immolators. 

—A  fanatical  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church  re 
siding  chiefly  in  Siberia.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  their  custom  of  meeting  on 
a  certain  day  in  each  year,  and  digging  a  deep 
pit,  which  they  fill  with  wood,  straw,  etc.,  and, 
having  set  fire  to  the  pile,  several  leap  in  and 
perish,  while  the  others  sing  triumphant 
hvmns.  Their  doctrines  are  unknown,  as  i;hey 
have  never  been  committed  to  writing,  but 


they  are  believed  to  hold  the  Sabellian  heregy 
and  also  to  deny  the  Death  and  Kesum.ii,',,, 
of  Christ. 


Morganatic    Marriages    arc 

which  take  place  between  a  man  of  hi-h  lank 
and  a  woman  of  inferior  standing,  in  which  it 
is  agreed  that  neither  the  woman  nor  hei 
children  shall  enjoy  the  rank  of  her  husband. 

Morin,  JOHN,  Father  of  the  Oratory. 
illustrious  for  his  virtue  and  learning,  born 
at  Bloisin  1591,  of  Protestant  pan-nts,  si 
at  Leyden,  and,  returning  to  Paris  disgust"!  ,u 
the  controversies  between  the  Calvin  ists  an, 
Arminians,  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  en 
tered  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Fath- 
the  Oratory.  He  devoted  himself  specially  t< 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  wrote  ir 
defence  of  the  Septuagint's  translation,  whirl 
he  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris  in  1628 
and  which  he  defended  in  a  work  printed  ii 
1629,  and  entitled  Exercitationes  JBil>/icff 
His  learning  and  judgment  were  so  i^ivat  tha 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  desired  to  see  him,  and  hi 
went  to  Home,  where  he  endeavoured  to  ad 
vance  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  th< 
Roman.  But  Cardinal  Richelieu  obliged  hi; 
superiors  to  call  him  home.  He  edited  an< 
translated  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  Pentateucl 
(which  had  not  been  mentioned  since  St 
Jerome's  time),  causing  it  to  be  printed  ii 
the  Paris  Polyglot  Bible.  He  died  in  16-Vj. 

Morley,  GEORGE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Win  j 
Chester  [b.  in  Cheapside,  1597,  d.  at  Chelsea 
1684].      He   was   educated   at  Westminstu 
and    Christ     Church,    Oxford.       Charles   1 
made  him  a  canon  in  1640.     He  was  a  faith 
ful  follower  of   the  King   during   the   Civi 
War,  and  gave  the  profits  of  his  canonry  t<> 
some   years   to  the  Royalist  cause  ;    he  als< 
refused  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
though  nominated    thereto   by  both   II  « 
In  1648  Morley  was  imprisoned  by  the  Par  I 
liament,   but   went  abroad  in   the  followin. 
year.     He  remained  at  the  Hague  for  nearl 
ten  years,  and  only  returned,  at  the  requr!- 
of  the  Royalists,  to  convert  the  Presbyterian 
to  Episcopacy,  and  to  restrain  the  impatient 
of  the  Royalists  from  leading  them  into  ras'H 
actions.     At  the  Restoration  he  was  rewarde* 
for   his    services    by    a    presentation    to   th 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  then  to  th 
Bishopric  of  Worcester,  whence  he  was  tram 
ferred  to  Winchester  in  1662.      Though  a 
enthusiastic   Royalist,    Morley  was  a    st; 
Calvinist  in  his  theology.     He  was  a  mos  I 
munificent  benefactor  to  his  See. 

Mormons  or  Latter-Day  Saints.- 

Mormonism  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  reli 
gious  movements  of  modern  times.  The  word  i  j 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  mor,  "great,"  and  th  I 
Egyptian  mon,  "good,"  thus  meaning  "grea  i 
good."  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Joseph  I 
Smith,  born,  in  1805,  of  humble  parentage  a  1 
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Vermont,  in  the  United  States.    In  1 8 1 5  he  re- 

with  hisparents,  to  Palmyra,  New  York. 

Llis  father  was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  temperament, 

i  visionary,  who  spent  much  time  in  searching 
torhidd*  n  treasure,  and  his  son  seems  to  have  in- 
nerited  his  eccentricitie>in  ;tu  intensified  form. 
When  about  fourteen  yearn  of  age,  Joseph 
Smith  .says  that  he  was  pondering  on  the  im 
portance  of  preparing  for  a  future  state  ;  he 

«was   perplexed    by    the    variety    of    opinions 

neld  by  different  denominations  of  Christians 

•ok  himself  to  prayer   that  lie  might 

see  his   way   out  of  the  difficulty,     lie  thus 

•  describes  what  happened:  "1  retired  to  a 
.  ice  in  a  LTiove  and  beiran  tocallupon 
the  Lord.  While  fervently  engaged  in  sup 
plication,  my  mind  was  taken  away  fiom  the 
.•bjei-ts  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I 
was  i  n  rapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two 
glorious  per-ona^es,  \viio  exact  M  mbled 

;.'ach  other  in  features  and  likeness,  >ur- 
rounded  with  a  brilliant  light,  which  eclipsed 
the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told  me  that  all 
the  religious  denomination>  were  believing  in 
t  doctrines,  and  that  none  of  them 
was  acknowle  ;--.-d  of  ( i»d  as  Hi>  (  'hureh  and 
kingdom.  Ami  1  was  expre.s.siy  coinniaii'le.l 

•to 'go  not  after  them,'  at  the  same  time  re 
viving  a  promise  that  the  fuin-  •>-  of  th-- 
Gospel  should  at  some  future  time  be  made 
known  to  in-'.  <  Mi  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
September,  182:>,  wliile  I  was  praying  unto 
i  endeavouring  to  exerci.-e  faith  in  the 
preciou-  premises  ..f  Scripture,  on  a  sudden, 
a  light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer 
and  more  glorious  appearance  and  bright n>-». 
burst  into  the  room;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
•houirh  the  house  was  tilled  with  con 
suming  tire.  The  app<  a  ranee  produced  a  shock 
that  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a  mom. -nt 
a  personage  stood  before  me,  surrounded 
with  a  glory  yet  greater  tlian  that  with  which 

iln-ady   -uirounded.      This    m< 
proclaimed  himself   to  be  an  angel  of  God, 
sent   to   bring   the    joyful    tidinirs    that    the 
covenant  which  Uod  made  with  ancient  I-re  1 

•was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  prepara 
tory  work  for  the  second  coming  of  the 

^Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence;  that  the 
tinn  was  at  liand  for  the  (Jospel  in  all  its  ful 
ness  to  be  {(reached  in  power  unto  all  nations, 
that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  mill 
ennial  r<  iirn. 

"  I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring 
about  some  of  His  purposes  in  this  glorious 
dispensation. 

(     "I    was    informed    also     concerning     the 
•;il    inhabitants   of    this   country,   and 
shown  who  they  WIT.-  ami  from  whence  they 
••aine ;    a    brief    sketch    of    their   origin,  pro- 
civilisation,     laws,     governments,     of 
their    righteousness  and    iniquity,    and    the 
blessing    of     God     being    finally"  withdrawn 
from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto 
uie..       1     w.is    also    told    where     there     were 


deposited  some  plates,  on  which  was  engraven 
an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancient 
prophets  that  had  existed  on  this  continent. 
The  angel  appeared  to  me  three  times  the 
same  night  and  unfolded  the  same  things. 
Alter  having  received  many  visits  from  the 
angels  of  God,  unfolding  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in 
the  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  1827,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de 
livered  the  records  into  my  hands.  These 
records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had 
the  appearance  of  gold;  each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not 
quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  w.  n 
tilled  with  engravings  in  Kgyptian  charact.  n, 
and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through 
the  whole.  The  volume  was  something  near 
six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part 
\\.ie  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
\\hi-b-  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity 
in  its  construction  and  much  skill  in  the  ait 
graving.  With  the  records  was  found 
a  euriou>  instruni.  nt  which  the  ancients  called 
'  I'rim  and  Thummim,'  which  consisted  of 
two  tran-parent  itoMI  set  in  the  rim  on  a 
bow  fastened  to  a  bn  ast  j  . 

"  Through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  I  translated  the  n-.urd  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  (Jod." 

Thi-  tiansiatioii.  it  is  said,  cmistitutes  the 
hidi  is  eonsidt  led  by  its 
disciples  as  ie\ealed  Scrijiture. 

The  news  of  his  alleged  discovery  attracted 
inifli  ittt-  ntion,  and  Smith  wa  uted 

that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania, 
carrying  away  his  precious  book  in  a  barrel  of 
beans.  Mormon  was  said  to  be  a  prophet  in 
tht  fourth  or  fifth  century,  who  had  engraved 
on  plates  the  history  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Mean  Israelites,  and  his  son  Moroni  con 
cealed  them  in  a  hill  called  Cumora?,  about 
A.D.  420.  They  are  said  to  contain  many  pro 
phecies  coin-fining  the  <  oloni.-ing  of  America 
by  a  direct  tribe  of  Jews,  for  which  reason 
the  Mormons  claim  direct  Jewish  descent. 
The  Mormons  urge  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that  it  was  an 
impo.-sihility  for  it  to  have  been  written  ai.d 
invented  by  an  uneducated  man  like  Smith  ; 
and  to  account  for  the  non-j production  of  the 
enirraved  plates,  they  say  that  Smith  was 
forbidden  by  distinct  revelation  to  show  them 
to  any  of  his  disciples.  It  is  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  about  1809-12  Solomon 
Spauldinir,  who  had  once  been  a  clergyman, 
wrote  a  tale  on  the  supposition  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
I>rael,  in  which  the  names  Mormon  and 
Moroni  frequently  occur;  and  that  the  MS. 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Sidney 
Kiirdon.  one  of  Smith's  earliest  followers. 

The  i'.ook  of  Mormon  was  followed  by  a  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  contain*  d 
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the  further  revelations  which  it  was  supposed 
were  made  to  Smith  as  the  Church  needed 
them. 

The  "Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints"  was  organised  on  April  (ith,  1830,  at 
Manchester,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
were  about  thirty  members.     Churches  -\veie 
formed  in   the  States  of  New  York,   Penn 
sylvania,   Ohio,  Indiana,  and    Mi*s..uri,  not 
ably   in   the   last-named    State,    in    Jack -on 
County.     Here   they   made   large   purchases 
of  land;  but  popular  hostility  was  so  irreat 
that,  in  1833,  they  were  driven  from  their 
settlement,  and  they  removed  to  Clay  County. 
But  they   were   not  to  be   left   unmol 
In    1838,    Joseph    Smith    and    his    In-other 
Hiram    were  imprisoned,    and  the  Mormons 
sought  a  new  resting-place  at  Commerce,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.     This  place  they  at  once 
enlarged,  and  called  Xauvoo,  or  "  Beautiful." 
Their  prophet  was   made    "Mayor"    of   the 
city,  and  "General"   of   a  body  of  militia. 
In  1841   they  were  commanded  by  a  "reve 
lation"   to   build   a   superb  temple,  towards 
which  each  member  should  give  a  tithe  of  his 
property.      In   a   few  years   they  numbered 
20,000  inhabitants.     But  suspicion  and  hatred 
followed    the   Mormons ;   every  crime    com 
mitted  in  the  neighbourhood  was  charged  on 
them  ;   their  doctrine  of  polygamy  made  them 
a  public  scandal ;  and  at  length  the  editors  of 
a  newspaper  which  had  been  suppressed  for 
publishing  some  scandal  about  Smith,  in  re 
venge   got  a  warrant  against   him   and  his 
brother   Hiram,  and  they  were  thrown  into 
prison  at   Carthage,  where  they  wore   shot 
by   the  mob,   June   27th,    1844.      This   act 
of  lynch   law   made   a   martyr  of  one   who 
otherwise   would    have  been  detected  as  an 
impostor   or  fanatic,   for  his  own  followers 
had    become    suspicious    of    him,    and    the 
folly  of  the  revelations  was  becoming  more 
and    more     apparent.      But     now    all    was 
changed. 

Sidney  Rigdon  and  Brigham  Young  were 
competitors  for  the  supremacy;  the  latter 
was  chosen  to  be  the  "  Lord's'  Prophet  and 
Seer  to  the  Saints,"  under  the  title  of 
First  President.  He  lived  till  1877.  The 
Mormons  now  determined  to  seek  a  home 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  in  Feb 
ruary,  1846,  a  pioneering  party  went  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  ;  the  rest  followed  in  detach 
ments,  and  through  great  hardships ;  and  at 
length,  in  1848,  they  founded  a  State  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  a  word  from  the  Mor 
mon  book,  signifying  the  "  Land  of  the  Honey 
bee."  Here  they  have  made  ^reat  progress, 
and  founded  several  cities.  Utah  State  has 
an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  150,000,  of  which  not  above  20,000 
are  non-Mormons. 

The  following  is  the  printed  "  Creed  "  given 
to  the  Mormons  by  their  founder,  Joseph 
Smith  :  — 


"  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  :ui<l  His 
Sou  Jesus  Christ,  aud  iu  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  thai  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  aud  not  for  Adam's  transgressions. 

"  We  believe  that  through  the  atoueinent  of  <  'lirist 
all  men  may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  tlu-  la . 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

"  We    believe  that    these   ordinances  are  —1st 
Faith  in  the  LordJesus  Christ  :  2nd,  Kepentance- 
3rd,  Baptism   by  innnersiou   for  the  remission,  of 
sins;    Uli,    Layiug-ou  of  hauds  for  the  gift  o 
Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by- 
'prophecy  aud  by  layiug-ou  of  h. MI-IS,'  by  those  who. 
are  iu  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  aud  administer 
in  the  ordinances  t  hereof. 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed 
111   the   primitive  riimvh,  viz..  apostles,  pr., 
pastors,  teachers.  e\angeiists,  etc. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy, 
revelatiou,  visions,  healing,  interpretation  ol 
tongues,  etc. 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
:•  as  it    is  translated  correctly  :  we  also  believe 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He 
does  how  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  He  uill  yet 
reveal  many  -real  and  important  things  pertaining 
to  the  Kingdom  ot  <  ;,„!. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  ;  that  Zion  wii: 
be  built  upon  this  continent ;  that  Christ  will  reign* 
personally  upon  the  earth;  and  thai  the  earth  will 
be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almightv 
God  according  to  the  dictates  ot  our  conscience 
and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  then 
worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  uu\ 

"We  believe  in  being  subject  to  ^icings,  presi 
dents,  rulers,  aud  magistrates;  in  obeying,  honour 
ing.  and  sustaining  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chas 
volent,   virtuous,   and  in  doing  good  to  all  men 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  udm. 
of  Paul—'  We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  ; 
We  have  endured  many  thin--,  and  hope  to  be  abl< 
to  endure  all  things.     If  there  is  any  t  hi  IP.,'  virtuous 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
thereafter." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  whole  of  their  <  n  -™1 
Instead  of  believing  in  a  Trinity,  they  hole 
a  duality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  tht 
Holy  Ghost  boing  merely  a  spiritual  soul 
They  also  believe  that  God  lias  parts  re>.  in- 
bling  the  body  of  man,  and  not  materiall) 
differing  from  him  in  size.  They  hold  a  two 
fold  priesthood,  the  Melchisedek  and  th( 
Aaronic  ;  tli.-y  b.-licvo  in  a  "baptism  for  th< 
dead,"  i.e.  that  a  living  person  may  save  * 
dead  friend  by  being  immersed  for  him,  miles.' 
he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
Polygamy  is  not  so  much  tolerated  as  enjoined 
as  a  positive  duty,  a  man's  rank  in  heavei 
being  alleged  to  be  largely  d« 'pendent  upor- 
the  number  of  his  children.  Children  art 
baptised  at  the  age  of  eight,  never  before. 

Mr.  Gunnison  gives  the  folio  win  <r  accoun' 
of  their  Church  government : — "  The  liier 
archy  of  the  Mormon  Church  lias  mam 
grades  of  offices  and  gifts.  The  first  is  the 
presidency  of  three  persons,  whieh,  we  wen 
led  to  understand,  answered  to  the  Trinity 
in  heaven,  but  more  particularly  to  IVtcr 
James,  and  John,  the  first  presidents  of  th< 
Gospol  Church. 

"  Next    in    order    is    the    travelling    lligl 
Apostolic    College    of   twelve    apostles,    ai'to: 
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ie  primitive  Church    model,  who  have  the 

ght  to  pr  -ide  over  afl'.-iirs  in  any  foreign 
mntry,    according    to    seniority;  then    the 
[iirli  I'ri.  sts,  l'i:   sts,  K!ders,Bishops,Teacheis. 
•<>ns,  together   with   Evangelists  and 
irie>  of  the  '  Three  S  E  n-h 

rder  constitute-  a  full  quorum  for  the  disci- 
line  of  its  members  and  transacting  husin«--s 
don-ing  to  its  action;  but  appeals  lit-  to 
igher  ord(  r<.  and  the  whole  Church  is  the 
nal  appellate-  c"iirt  a--  mbled  in  _ 
ooncil. 

"  Their  prophets  arise  out  of  every  grade, 
nd  a  patriarch  re-id'-s  at  head-quart 

rticular  members,  after  the  manner 
!  f  Jacob  and  his  sons,  and  that  of 

Hi  and  his  brother. 

"A  lliuii  Council  is  selected  out  of  the 
igh-prie>t-.  and  eon-ists  of  twelve  members, 
•hich  is  in  perpetual  session  to  advise  the 

ncy,  in  which  e.-ieh  is  t'r.^  to  ^.  . 
rguc  his   opinion.     Tin-    president    sums    up 
tter,  and   gives  the  decision,  perhaps 
a  opposition    to  a  great    majority,    but   K 
•hich    all    must    yield    implicit    obedience; 
nd    probably   there    has   H.-V.T  been   known, 
nder  tin:   present   Ic-ad,   a    di-s.  nt    when   the 
•awful    nod  '  ha-    lie.-u    given,  for   it    is   tin- 
stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  a  god.'  " 
The  .Mormons  have  been  wonderfully  ener- 
•oti<-  in  sending  their  n. 

lobe,  and  they  have  made  Very  many  converts 
•  he  wol-kiug  da-  i  '.ritain, 

utably  in   Wales.      Manv   y< 
alt    Lake  City. 
Their  polygamy  tbhor- 

:    Christian  civilisation,  and  wi 
ably   brills   them   to   naught.      Yet    for   the 

'.l  forces  them  int<.  unity. 

••ythe  world,  they  hold  together  for  mutual 

rotection.      Tlie    1,-iri-lation   of   the    United 

-;ainst  them  is  still  developing. 

Morning  Prayer,  to  be  said,  as 

t  the  head  iii  the  I'r.iyer  I'.ook,  daily  throiigh- 
ut  the  year.  The  present  arranir'-ment  in 
se  in  tin-  Church  of  England  is  a  eombina- 
ion  of  tin-  three  ancient  otlices  of  Matin-, 
-uauds,  and  Prime.  Jt  con>i>ts  of  five  distinct 
arts,  which  are  thus  euum.-ratcd  in  the  Exhor- 
iti«-u:  "  to  acknowledge  and  «-..iif.-ss  tln-ir  sins 
fore  God,  to  ivnder  thanks  for  the  great 
enefits  they  have  n-c.-iv.-d.  to  set  forth  • 

rthy  prai.-e,  to  hear  His  most  holy 
Vord,  and  t«>  a>k  tlnxe  things  which  are 
oquisite  aii' i  as  well  for-  tt: 

•il."      The   pray,  rs  are  .-olicr-trd  from 

arious  sources     some  of  them  very  ancient. 

*fn  the  first   Prayer  I5,,,,k  ,,f  I-Mward  VI.  [  l.VJ!)] 

rning   service   li.-ir.m   with  the  Lord's 

but  in  the  second  [1552]  the  Sentences, 

Exhortation,  <'onf.»i..n.    and    A 1  (solution  as 

••  them  no-.v,  were  introduced. 

Mortal  Sin.— The  controversy  hetween 
I^iinn  Catholics  and  Pro tenants  on  this  sub 
net  may  DC  ,-tated  thus  ;  the  i'rotestant  holds 


that  all  sin  is  deadly  in  its  nature,  and  would 
ruin  the  soul  but  for  the  intercession  of 
( 'liri>t.  Even  infirmities  and  frailties,  inasmuch 
a>  they  injure  the  soul,  are  d.-adly;  hut  our 
. .  ocate  with  the  Father"  pleads  for  us. 
But  when  a  man  does  not  strive  a-ainst  his 
infirmities,  lie  is  contemning  the  Divine  in- 

«OIL  But  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
Chri>t  >in  is  not  imjnited. 

The  lloiuaii  Catholics  hold  that  justification 
i-  a  rein-wal   of  man's  nature   by  the   ^race  of 

-:,  and  thox,-  wh  ,  r-  ally  love  God  are  in- 

;de  of  committing  sins  which  condemn 
their  souls  to  death.  Tip  MO  human 

beinir  is  perfect,  and  even  tin-  >aints  com 
mitted  -in,  there  must  be  t  ^  of  sin — 
which  they  call  venial  and  mortal.  Mortal 
"iiimitted  airain-t  (iod  wilfully 
and  di-liln-rati-ly,  and  are  irreparable,  utterly 
de-troying  the  soul,  but  are  remitted  by  the 
absolution  of  the  prie-t  in  the  Sacrament  of 

nee.  and  must  be  expiated  either  by  satis- 

fact;  rks  in  the  present  life  or  in 

liter.   The  Kc.man  ( 'hurch  has 

not  d- -lined  what  is  and  is  not   mortal  sin,  but 

declares  that    there  in   which   only 

(i"«l  can  judge.      Thus,  perjury  and  impurity 

ti.oital  ;    but    theft   is    put 

do\\  n  il  v.  nial,  if  t);e  injury  done  is  small. 

Mortmain  [Fr.-ncli.   "a   dead  hand'']. — 
The  law  of  mortmain  in  Knir'and  wa 

to  prevent  bmd  being  withdrawn  fiom  general 
use,  uid  to  restrict  acquisition  1  utics. 

[U-obably    b.  .rro\\ed    from    the 
Koman    1-  in    u>e    anion- 

the    early    Christians;     and    about     the    fifth 
century  'it    was    ordained    by    ,lu>tinian    that 

in  n-trictioiis  should  be  laid  upon  money 
or  lands  bequeathed  to  the  >ervice  of  < 

I  to  prevent  their  becoming  common 
property.  Marly  in  the  second  century  all 
corporate  bodies,  or  c<illn/i<t,  were  forbidden 
to  r»  •  !••-,  unli  BB  1-y  a  >p.  cial  j.rivi- 

.  and  liy  this  means  the  Christians  were 
deprived  of  all  money  which  w,i>  left  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Chun-h.  The  law  of  mort 
main  which  first  really  deserved  the  name 
was  one  passed  by  Valentinian  the  Elder, 
which  forbade  the  d.  riry  to  inherit  the  property 
ot  wards  or  willows,  or  to  accept  donations  l'i  on  i 
the  wife  of  any  man  who  was  a  member  of 
their  body.  In  Charlemairne's  Capitui 
tin-  only  restriction  wa-  that  prop,  ity  should 
not  pass  into  the  hands  «.f  .cdesia-t ii-s  with 
out  due  deliberation  <m  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  English  law  of  mortmain  is  con 
tained  in  a  statute  .:  ;  !.,  by  which  it 
is  enacted  that  no  property  may  come  into 
tin-  possession  of  the  Church  unless  tin;  be 
quest  was  formally  drawn  up  and  siinn  d 
by  the  testatOT  and  two  witnesses  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  tin-  donor. 
This  statute  does  not  apply  t<>  the  Uni- 
vei>iti's  or  to  c.-iliin  public  schools;  and 
it  only  holds  goud  with  regard  to  money 
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or  actual  property,  and  not  with  regard 
to  lands  whence  interest  arises,  which  may 
be  devoted  to  charitable  uses. 

Morton,  JOHN,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Bere,  in  Dorset 
shire.  At  Oxford  he  became  so  eminent  in 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  that  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier  recommended  him  to  King  Henry  VI. 
for  a  seat  at  the  council  board.  And  here  he 
displayed  such  honesty  and  ability,  that  King 
Edward  IV.  kept  him  in  the  same  post  at  his 
coming  to  the  throne ;  but  Richard  III.,  on 
his  accession,  finding  it  impracticable  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  Morton,  who  was 
no\v  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  him  imprisoned  with 
several  other  lords.  This  prelate  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  on  his 
accession,  nominated  him  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  made  him  Lord  Chaneellm-, 
and  procured  him  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  in  1493.  It  was  Morton  who 
projected  the  marriage  between  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  to*  King 
Edward  IV.,  by  this  means  uniting  the  two 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  He  died  in 
October,  1500,  and  left  the  character  of  a 
learned  prelate  and  a  great  statesman  behind 
him.  The  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  Lambeth 
Palace  is  his  work. 

Mortuary  in  ecclesiastical  law  seems  to 
have  been  originally  an  oblation  made  at  a 
person's  death.  In  Saxon  times  a  funeral 
duty  called  pecunia  sepulchralis,  or  the  soul- 
scot,  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  ^Enham, 
held  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethclred,  to  be  paid 
to  the  Church.  Mortuaries  and  corpse  pre 
sents  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  same, 
but  Dr.  Stillingrieet  distinguishes  them  by 
saying  that  the  former  was  a  right  settled  on 
the  Church,  while  the  latter  was  a  voluntary 
oblation.  The  mortuary,  which  was  often  a 
horse,  ox,  or  cow,  followed  the  corpse  to 
burial,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  a  warrior's  horse  attending  its 
master's  funeral.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  the  mortuaries 
should  be  paid  in  money,  and  should  be 
limited  to  10s.  The  Welsh  bishoprics  and 
the  diocese  of  Chester  were  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  statute,  and  therefore  subse 
quent  Acts  were  passed  with  respect  to  them. 

Mosarabes  or  Mixarabes.— Spanish 

Christians  who  lived  among  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  were  Bunder  their  jurisdiction. 
The  name  is  derived  from  musa,  which  in 
Arabic  signifies  a  "Christian."  Their  Liturgy, 
known  as  the  Mosarabic  Office,  was  used  in 
Spain  till  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  VI.,  when 
it  was  discontinued  by  the  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  It  is  still  used  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Toledo,  and  at  Salamanca,  upon  fixed  days. 

IVIoslieim,  JOHANN  LORENZ  vox,  a  dis 
tinguished   Church    historian    of    Germany, 


was  born  at  Liibeck,  1694.  He  was  educated 
at  Liibeck  and  at  Kiel  University,  where, 
in  1716,  he  succeeded  Albert  zuin  Feldt 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy.  In  1723  he  wa* 
invited  to  Helmstadt,  and  received  the  posl 
of  Professor  of  Theology.  He  became  the  chieJ 
support  of  the  University,  and  received  man} 
honours;  but  in  1747  yielded  to  the  piv»inL 
invitations  that  came  from  Gottingen,  ant 
became  Professor  uf  Theology  and  Chanc.  -11;,  j 
of  the  University.  He  died  there  on  Sept 
9th.  1755. 

Mosheim  was  a  great  preacher,  and  ha?- 
been  compared  to  Fenelon  for  the  graces  o: 
his  style.  His  learning  was  immense,  and  hi 
was  possessed  of  great  talents.  He  is  con 
sidered  one  of  the  founders  of  moden 
(  MTinan  literature. 

The  most  important  of  his  voluminous 
writings  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Thi 
chief  was  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  o 


Hixturitf  F.ccltfitdtittcic,  which  iirs 
appeared  in  1726.  It  was  translated  int< 
English  by  Dr.  .Maclaine,  an  assi>tunt  minis 
ter  at  the  Hague,  in  1764.  The  history  extend 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  o 
the  eighteenth  century,  each  century  b«  im 
treated  of  separately  under  the  two  heads  o 
external  and  internal  history.  Under  th 
first  head  he  put  "  prosperous  events  or  th 
events  which  led  to  the  extension  of  th« 
Church,  and  calamitous  events  or  persecution 
and  infidel  attacks;"  under  the  second, 


, 

phies  of  the  Fathers,  histories  of  the  Counci 
and  their  canons,  heresies,  etc.  This  wor 
gave  the  impetus  to  the  numerous  Germa 
Church  historians  who  followed  him,  a 
Neander,  Sehrokh,  Baum-rait.  n,  Pfaff,  Henke 
Sender,  etc.  Mosheim  also  wrote  a  longe 
work  on  the  first  three  Christian  centurie 
entitled,  De  Rebus  Christianorum  at 
stantinum  Commentarii,  and  a  history  of  thi 
first  century,  called  Institut'wnes  Historit 
Christiana  Mnjorts:  Dixsertat  tones  a<l  Hit, 
toriam  Ecclesiasticam  J'crfmDifcx  ;  and  JVr.sv/r 
finer  unpnrtritsi-Ju-ti  Krtzrntrxch'irhti;  which  i 
an  account  of  the  heresies. 

Among  his  other  works  are  a  book  on  Bibl 
morality,  called  Sittenlehre  der  Heiligen  Srlirift 
a  Latin  translation  of  Cud  worth's  *  Intellri 
•V//.V/0//,  with  notes,  and  six  volumes  of 
mons. 


A  Mohammedan  place  ( 
worship.  The  word  is  derived,  through  th 
Italian  mosclica,  from  the  Arabic  m<'.yi</,  " 
place  of  prayer."  The  form  of  the  oldes 
mosques  in  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  is  evidentl 
derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilic; 
the  narthex  being  the  origin  of  the  coui 
with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  reprf 
sonting  the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosqu 
facing  Mecca.  The  original  forms  becann 
however,  obliterated.  They  vary  considei 
ably  in  style  in  different  countries,  but  i 
many  points  are  always  the  same.  They  ai 
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,11  square,  and  built  of  good  stones.     Before 

he  chief  gate  then-  is  a  square  court  paved 
vith  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round 
.bout,  whose  roof  is  supported  with  marble 
olumns.  and  in  the  centre  of  whi'-h  is  a  tank 
,r  fountain  for  ablution.  The  walls  are 
generally  whitewashed,  and  on  them  is  en- 
rraved  iiod's  name,  and  also  sentences  from 
he  Koran,  but  no  device  of  any  living  being. 

:-s  are  covered  with  mats  or  rarpets  ; 
here  are  no  seats.  In  the  south-east  there 
s  a  pulpit,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 

lies,    a   niche    towards   which   all  the 

aithful   turn   when  they  pray.      Oppo.-ite  the 

)ulpit  is  a  platform,    from  winch  {tarts  of  the 

to  the   congregation.     The 

jrhole  congreiMti'Ui  say  the  live  daily  prayers 

n  the     mosquea    on     Fridays,    the     M 

Sundays.      Woim-i;    are    not  allowed  to  enter, 

mt     >tay    in     the    porch.      On    entering    the 

,mo8que  the    Moslem   takes  oft   h> 

•aiTies    them    in    his    hand.     Mo-t    of    tiie 

-  have    hospitals    attached     to     them, 
travellers    of    all    religions    are 

,ained  for  three  day-. 
Motett.— A  term  derived  from  the  I 

"a     little    woid    or  .''     and 

ippli"  ,1  to  certain  pie.-es  of  ( 'hurch  music  of  a 
Moderate  len_rth.  adapted  to  Latin  words,  and 
mm:  at  Hi-h  M  i  I  of  the 

1'hiu    Chant    Oib-rtorium.        It    is    usually    a 

.xjrtion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a 

nearly  to  our  anthem. 

Mourners.  —  I"     the     ancient     Church 
penitents   had    to   pass   thnmirh    thn- 

•  hey  could  be  n-e,  i\-ed  into  the  < 

The  JiM  was  that  of  the  mourners.  They 
had  to  stand  outside  the  doors  of  the  church, 
in  the  porch,  where  they  could  take  no  part 
in  what  was  iroing  on  in>ide.  The  iluration 
of  time  which  elap<ed  befi.re  they  reached 
the  ii"\t  stair'1,  that  of  ••  }\>  arers,"  is  di 
according  to  different  •  ?ory  pf 

:  1  tees    the    murderer    for   nine  j 
lion,    while    P,a-il   limits    the    time    to 
four  years,  out  of  twenty.      For  manslaughter. 

the   eleven   years   of   exclusion 
be  amoni:   the  mourner-;   for   adulterv.    four 
out   of   fifteen;    for  uivleanm  s-.    two   out   of 
seven.      One    camm    senteiic.-s  an    aposl 
remain  a  mourner  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Moveable  Feasts  are  those  which  do 

lir   on    a    fixe  1  d  iv.  a-    Easti  r    and  the 
•  -ilciil -tt'-d    from     F.a-ter.       Tables    for 

the  calculation  of  moveable   feasts  are  found 

•in  the  Book  of  Common  Pray  r. 

r,  JAMI.S  P.owuxo  [b.  1813,  d.  18781. 
theologian  of  this  century, 
son  of  a  publisher  ;»t  ( Jainshorouirh  ;  graduated 
at  Oriel  Colle--,-,  Oxford,  and  heranie  F.  How 
of  Ma-dalen  in  1836,  Rector  of  old  Shoreham 
in  1S.")7,  I'.ampton  L'--tiii-.-r  in  1st;.').  Canon  of 
ter  in  isiju.  and  L'e-ius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  1871.  Hi>  first  important  writing 
was  a  treatise  on  rri<lf\tin<itmn,  which  \\as 


followed  by  another  on  Baptismal  Iteyentratwn. 
His  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which  he  chose 
Miracles  as  his  subject,  was  considered  the 
LTcatest  work  on  the  subject  since  Taley. 
Another  work  of  his,  Ruling  Idea*  in  £<ifly 
Ages  and  t/ttir  litlatiun  to  the  Old  2\sfa>/ntit 
Faith,  was  also  a  work  of  much  thought  and 
value,  and  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford.  A  volume  of  his  letters  published 
in  1885  is  full  of  interesting  notices  of  the 
men  and  doings  of  his  time. 

Mozzetta. — A    vestment    worn  by   the 

hi-her   oflicials    in   the  Roman  Church.      It  i- 

and     open     in     front,     covering     the 

shoulders,  and  with  a  hood  behind.      It  is  the 

dress  of  bishops  when   not  performing 

i  functions.      The  Cardinals  wear  it  only 

in  their   O\MI   churches.     The    1'ope    has   live 

nio//etti  :    of  red  satin  for  the  summer,  except 

(ii  fast  days,  when  it  is  of  red  serge;  of 

•    for'   the  other  half    of  the  y.  ar.  e.x.-i  pt 

in   Lent  and  Advent,  when  it  is  of  red  woollen 

cloth;   and  of  white  damask   for  the  octave  of 

.inal  has  four  mo//.etti  :   of  n  d 

silk,  violt-t  silk,   rose-coloured  .-ilk,  and  violet 

M  rge. 

Muggletonians.      -^  Sl '  ^  width  arose 

ai  out  the   middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
•lated  by  Ludovic  MuirgM.m,  a  journey 
man    tailor,    of    London,    and    a    man    nan.e  1 
,red   that  he  and  his 

associ    '  the   two    v,  n  told    in 

•    i  that  they  repn-ent.  d  M-  -  a 

and    Aaron;     that    they    had    received    power 

from  H.-avin  to  projphety,  and  to  destroy  all 

win.  did  iu.t  l.elieve  in  their  mission.     Among 

oth-  i  they   affinned   that    God 

I-'ather,  haviiiLf  the  government  of  heav<  11  to 

Klijah,    came   down    to   earth   in   human   foim 

and    MitVeied    on    tl.  ml    that    Satan 

MM-   incarnate    in    Mve.      They  denied   the 

:  me   of   the  Trinity,  the  creation  of  •  aith 

and    water,  the   immortality   of   the    soul,    the 

authority  ot 'goveinment,  and  some  denied  the 

1-iufuiii.  s-  ..f  magistmcy.      Aft'  r  the  death  of 

.  s.    .Mu-uleton    gave    out    that    a    d<.uble 

portion  of  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him.      Mu-- 

gl,-ton  «lied    in  Moorfields   in  1697.      M 

survived  in  places  till  within  the  last  few  y«  an. 

Miihlenberg,Hi  INKII  i!  Mi  LCHiom,  D.D. 

\b.  in  Hanover  in  \7\\,<t.  in  rennsylvania 
in  17S7],  was  one  of  the  founders  «\ 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  hi\in- 
bet  n  >ent  there  in  17-12  at  the  d,  sir.-  oi 
of  the  German  settlers.  He  met  with  Mwae 
opposition  from  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  had 
established  some  Moravian  Congregations,  but 
succeeded  in  founding  many  Lutheran 
Churches,  both  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  rennsylvania  was  looked  OD  Bfl 
the  mother  Church  of  Lntfcennism  in  tin- 
Tinted  State*.  The  first  Lutheran^  Synod 
WM  IH  Id  under  his  <.nraiiisa1ion  in  171's.  and 
at  his  death  the  Synod  numbered  twenty-four 
congregations. 
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Muhlenberg,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  1U> 

[b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  d.  in  New 
York  in  1877],  an  eminent  American  Episco 
palian,  great  grandson  of  the  above.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1820,  and  did  much  for 
Christian  education  by  establishing  schools. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  Church  hymns,  and  wrote  many  himself, 
which,  with  others,  were  adopted  for  use  by 
a  General  Convention.  He  founded  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  New  York  in  1854,  and  the  Church 
Arillage  of  St.  Johnland  on  Long  Island  in 
the  same  state  in  1870.  He  was  born  a  rich 
man,  but  spent  his  whole  substance  in  bene 
fiting  others,  and  died  very  poor  in  the  hos 
pital  he  had  founded. 

Minister.     [ANABAPTISTS.] 

Miinzer,  THOMAS,  a  leader  of  the  Ana 
baptists,  born  at  Stolberg  in  the  Harz  Moun 
tains,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  travelled  subsequently  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  zeal  grew 
into  fanaticism,  and  during  the  Peasants' 
War  he  stirred  up  the  people  to  plunder  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and,  after  their  defeat  in 
1525,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
with  other  ringleaders. 

Muratorian  Canon.— A  fragment  of 
a  canon  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in 
1740.  It  is  very  mutilated,  but  of  great  im 
portance.  It  claims  to  have  been  written  by 
a  contemporary  of  Pius,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  170  A.D.  The  fragment 
mentions  as  canonical  the  first  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  as  written  by  St.  Luke,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nine  of  them  addressed 
to  individuals,  and  four  to  individuals,  Jude, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  the  latter  not 
for  public  reading.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  he 
omits  Hebrews,  James,  1st  and  2nd  Peter, 
and  3rd  John. 

Music. — That  music  has  been  in  use  in 
the  Church  from  its  very  foundation  is  per 
fectly  clear  from  the  notices  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament  [Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Acts.  xvi. 
25;  Col.  iii.  16;  James  v.  13],  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  But  we 
know  very  little  of  the  character  of  it.  The 
first  great  name  in  the  history  of  Church 
music  is  that  of  Ambrose,  after  whom  the 
AXBROSIAN  CHANT  [q.v.]  is  named ;  the  next 
is  that  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  after  whom 
Gregorian  music  is  named.  The  traditional 
belief  is  that  four  of  the  chants  known  as 
Gregorian,  viz.,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
tones,  date  from  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  the 
rest  are  clue  to  St.  Gregory.  The  scales  out 
of  which  these  tones  are  formed  differ  from 
the  modern  scales  in  the  varying  positions  of 
the  semitones.  They  consist,  of  course,  of 
eight  natural  notes;  and  one  octave,  known 


as  the  Hypo-Lydian,  is  that  which  we  know 
as  the  natural  scale  with  the  semitones 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  seventh  and 
eighth  notes.  A  favourite  scale,  adopted  by 
some  of  the  earliest  of  English  anthem 
writers,  was  the  Dorian,  starting  from  1  >  as 
the  key-note,  and  therefore  like  a  minor  scale 
in  the  place  oi'  its  first  semitone,  but  not  in 
that  of  the  second.  Tallis  and  Batten  both 
composed  services  and  anthems  in  this  mode. 

The  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  all  rest. -d  on 
the  Gregorian  mode  as  a  basis.     Instrumental 
accompaniments  date  back  from  the  days  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  some  also  accredit  him  with 
the  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing,  while 
others  give  it  to  St.  Hilary  of  Poirtin-s,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
Church.     The  instruments  were  "  viols,"  and 
later  "organs,"  but  originally  these  were  in 
unison  only  with  the  voices.  *  Of  course  the 
tendency  was  more  and  more  to  richer  and 
smoother  melody,  but  an   outcry  was  raised 
from  time  to  time  that  the  ancient  methods 
were  being  departed  from,  and  the' simplicity 
of  the  music  destroyed  by  too  much  elabora 
tion,  as  well  as  by  tin-  introduction  of  "  lewd" 
and  secular  melodies.     The  givat  reformer  of 
Church   music   was  Giovanni    1'alestrina    [d. 
1594],  the  Master  of  the  Pope's  Choir  first  at 
the    Lateran     Church,    then    at    St.     .Maria 
Maggiore,  then  at  the  Vatican.     He  found 
not   only   the   singers   demoralised,    but   the 
sacred  service,  even  the  most  solemn  p.n 
it,  set  to  music  which  only  seemed  to  have  for 
its  object  the  display  of 'the  artifices  of  the 
composers,  and  the   pleasing  of    the  ear  by 
utterly  secular  and  frivolous;  melodies.     The 
Masses  and  other  compositions  of  1'alestrina  i 
marked  the  beginning  o£  a  new  epoch  in  sacred 
music.      Pope   Gregory  XIII.   commissioned  ! 
him  to  revise  and  reform  the  whole  syst  m. 
and,  although  he  died  before  this  commission 
was  fully  completed,  there  was  sufficient  d"iu 
to  enable  the  reform  to  IK-  carried  on.     He 
was  a  splendid  melodist,  but  he   never  used 
his  art  for  the  purpose  of  display,  subjugated 
it  all  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  aim. d  at 
purity  and  beauty.      His  works,   which  are  | 
astonishing  in  quantity,  are  still  admin- 
keenly  as  ever  they  irere. 

The  rise  of  the  English  School  of  V 
synchronises  with  the  dawning  of  the  informa 
tion.  The  first  anthem  in  Boycc's  r////W>v/i 
MHX'K*  is  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  origi 
nally  intended  by  his  father  for  Holy  Or 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  to  the  Prim 
Consequently,  all  the  greatest  English  sacred 
compositions  were  written  with  a  view  to  their 
performance  in  the  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  first  great  ecclesiastical  writer  oi 
the  first  period  was  John  Marbecke,  organist 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  [d.  l.~>s:>], 
whose  Te  Deion,  adapted  from  the  Ambrosinn, 
is  very  popular  in  our  own  day.  His  liooke 
if  Common  J'ra'ur  X:,t,/].  an  adaptation  of  the 
old  plainsong  of  the  Church  to  the  English 
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lituriry,  is  the  basis  of  the  English  Choral 
Srvice,  ami  was  republished  by  Mr.  Dyce  in 

.844,  and  there  have  been  many  editions  since, 
ke  having  written  a  theological  trea 
tise   would    have   been    burned    as    a   here- 
,ic  for  Calvinism  had  he  not  hidden  himself. 
;  9  followed   by    Kedford,  the   author  of 

,he  beautiful  anthem   "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord," 
Jhristopher    Tye.   Thom a>    Tallis   [d.    1585], 
vVilliam  Byrd  \d.  1623],  and  Richard  Farrant 
15(SO].      The  choral  iv-ponses  and  liturgy  "i' 
Tallis  have  never   been   superseded.      His  an- 
heur'lf  ye  lo\e  Me,"  and  Byrd's  sublime  "Bow 
ir,"  areamoii'_r  ..ur  first-class  anthems. 
Warrant'.-  "  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  m< 
s  also  deservedly  popular,  and  his  serviee  in  < , 
Minor,  though  heavier  than  >uit- d  to  in.,dern 
lutifully  pathetic, 
.ice  in  F,  by  Orlando 

ribbons,  i-  reckoned  by  many  mu.-i  -ians  the 
rer  written  for  tin-  Kirglish  ritual,  and 
:it-part    setting    of    the    47th 
is  an   anthem    is    almo-t    unrivalled    for   its 
najcstic    swim_r.       He    died   in    1  «;•_'').   and    is 
juried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.     Th 
Rebellion  for  a  while   put-a  comjilete  stop  to 
.he     progress    of    English    Cathedral    mu>ic. 
burned   and    mu.-ic    books    torn 
ip.     At    th"    K-  Moration,    so   givat   ha. 
.he  destruction,  that    then-   was   ditli«-ulty    in 
•eviving  the  choral   services   of  tin-  < 'liurch, 
md  the  taste  of  the  King  and   his  Court  wa- 
owards    in. .ri-    lloriil    im  lodies   than    tho-e    of 
-.he  old  masters.     But  a  new  school  slowly 
not     unworthy     of      its     ; 

its     membeis     were     Child.    Michael 

Wise,  Blow,   Lav.es.  and    Henry    1'urcell,  the 

ast   being  the   greatest   compo-t-r  which  this 

•ountry    has    produced.        I'nder    this    school 

iheins    \\ith 

oices,  ending,  and  generally 

jeginning,  witli  a  chorus.  a!id  with  interlud.  s 

•or  the  organ  only.     <  »ne  of  the  mo-t  curious 

f»f  verse  anthem-   is    rurcell's   "  They  that  g«. 

.own  to  tlie  -ea  in  .-hips."  wliich  op,  us  with  a 

•  beginning  on  upper  \>,  and  running 

.own  tw..  o  tavi  -.     It  wa- written  fora  .-inu- r 

•i  exceptional  voice  compass.      Such  perform- 

inces  are  hardly  c<m>ist.  nt   with   the  solemn 

ignity    wliich    should    characterise    t! 

•ice  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  due  to  Pun-ell 

that    Mich   forget  fulness  is  not  a  mark 

f  his  writing  in  g>  neral. 

Aiiion--  the  LT.at  composers  who  followed, 
•»re  must  name  Jeremiah  Clarke,  N  . 
Charles  King.  l>r<.  (In-,  n--  and  I  Joyce,  Gold- 
-iu,  \\'(.-ldon.  (^uite  worthy  of  l)eimr  named 
rtth  them  an-  the  amateiii's  Creyghton  and 
kldrich,  both  cathedral  dignitaries.  Tli- 
a!  service  in  ( '  by  tin-  1  iit.-r  iie\-,  i-  fails  to  de- 
gl^  wlit-n  well  sunir.  The  arrival  of  Handel 
i  England  in  1711  must  not  pass  un- 
lentioned,  but  the  history  of  the  oratoi-io 
ardly  falls  within  our  province.  Itcj-,  at.d 
mcli  opposition  when  it  was  first  started  in 
England.  C-.wper  and  Newton  both  wrote 


fiercely  against  it.  But  the  opposition  was 
not  unreasonable,  considering  that  the  per 
formances  in  church  were,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  divest.d  of  all  religious  character;  pay 
ment  at  the  doors  and  fashionable  lounnin^ 
stood  in  tlie  way  of  all  idea  of  worship.  The 
anthem  music  of  later  time*  in  England  is, 

of   it.  \-,-ry    lieautiful.       Such   nan,- 
Attwood,    Walmisley,   S.    S.    \Ve>ley,   Q 
St>  rndale    lieiinett,  Turle,  to   s;ty  nothing  of 
living  ma>tei>.  an.-  an  honour  to  any  national 

of     Colllj   . 

\\'e  have  said  nothing  of  the  use  of  hymn 
singing  in  public  worship.  It  had  been' the 
intention  of  Cranmer  to  translate  some  of  the 
grand  rnedia-val  hymns  for  the  use  of  the 

I  Church,  but  he  only  carried  it  out  with  respect 
to  the  /'.  .  which  is  inserted  in  the 

(  HdinationService.  Con-,  tjuently.  them,  trical 
sinking  of  the  Church  was  long  routined  to 

I  the  translation  of  the  ]'.-aim>  by  Sternhold 
and  Hojtkins,  known  as  the  Old  \\r*l«n. 
This  was  largely  supplanted  by  the 

te  and  I'.rady  in  the  days  of 
Char!--  II.  N.  arly  all  the  metre-  wen-  either 
8.  8.  8.  8.  ("  l...'n-  M.tiv  '»);  8.  6.  8, 

mm<  n  Metre");  or  u.  G.  s.  o.  ("Short 
Metre"). 

But  the  Kvanirt-li.  al  movement  of  the 
»  i-htet-nth  century  made  larure  use  of  hymn 
ML-',  and  this  was  greatly  objected  to  by 
the  oi'i-f a-hioiied  church  folk.  ,.,/.  Bishop 
Mant  preached  a-ain-t  it,  and  fifty 
it  was  a  di.^tin^ui-h.1  •  I .  -w  (  'hurch 

nun"  to  find  hymns  Ming  in  t  hunhes.  N<«\\, 
how.  vi  r,  this  is  all  changed.  When  th- 

••d  rh«-ir  in  a    pan>h  church    one  anthem 

•  n«  rally  >un-   in  the   day,  but  the  hymns 
foim  one  of   the  most  ]H,pular  port  ions  of  the 
Service.       Th.  re    ha>    be,  n    al.-o  a   i.  markab.e 
ievi\al   of    the   ancient    (nv-oiian    chani 
jiartly   from   a  dislike  of  the  lloriil  styles  into 
which  chant  music  had  fallen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,   partly  from  the  revived   lo\>- 

•  dia-v.ilism  which  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of    the    Oxfoid     movement.      (See    ANTIII:M: 
(  'IIANT  :  ( 'noli;.]     The  oi 

!i.  which  formerly  was  confined  to  cathe 
drals  and  college  chape!-,  i-  now  common  in 
]. laces  where  a  choir  can  I  e  gathered  together, 
owing  to  the  extended  know 
ledge  of  ni'i-ic  among  the  people.  The 
objection  wbicli  was  formerly  made  t<J  tin- 
chanting  oi  the  Psalms,  that  the  unlettered 
could  not  follow  it,  is  obviated  now  that 
ev.i  \  body  can  : 

Myncliery. — A  Saxon  name  for  a  nun- 

n.  ry. 

Mystery  [from   »ntrin  to  stoma,   "to  shut 

tlie  mouth"]. — The  word  is  used  to  denote 
something  secret,  which  is  not  revealed  to 
mankind,  or  only  partly  revealed.  The  word 
isapplied  both  todoctnnesand  facts.  Thus  the 
Iin-  i  niat  ion  of  Christ,  and  the  Kesm-rect  ion  from 
th"  l)--ad,  are  often  spoken  of  a.-  mysteries. 
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In  the  ancient  Church  the  Sacraments  were 
so  called,  more  especially  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  Fathers  frequently  speak  of  the 
"sacred"  and  "tremendous  mysteries"  of  this 
Sacrament.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com 
munion  Office,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
' '  instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as 
pledges  of  His  love,"  etc. 

Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scrip 
ture. — The  belief  of  universal  Christendom 
that  certain  facts  and  persons  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  types  of  Christ  is  sanctioned 
by  many  passages  in  the  Bible  itself.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  great  measure 
founded  upon  this  belief,  and  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Galatians,  calls  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  two  sons  an  allegory.  In  ancient 
times  this  method  of  interpretation  was  so 
widely  extended  that  almost  every  event  was 
turned  into  a  type,  and  invested  with  a 
secondary  and  ^ spiritual  m-aniii-;  thus  the 
scarlet  thread  of  Kahab  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  even  the 
relation  of  Bathsheba  to  David  was  inter 
preted  as  the  Church  forsaking  the  Devil  and 
joining  herself  to  Christ.  The  critical  study 
of  the  Bible,  consequent  upon  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  caused  these  fancies  to 
recede  into  the  background,  and  the  historical 
narratives  to  be  more  closely  studied.  Mil- 
man  and  Stanley  and  Dr.  Farrar,  in  our  own 
country,  have  aimed  at  showing  us  the  charac 
ters  of  the  sacred  Volume  as  men  sawtheminthe 
flesh,  and  to  bring  before  us  their  very  times 
and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them. 
There  was  an  outcry  made  when  Milman 
called  Abraham  a  powerful  Bedouin  sheykh, 
as  if  he  had  said  something  irreverent,  instead 
of  striving  to  make  the  Bible  characters  living 
men  and  women  who  become  more  truly 
examples  to  us  when  we  realise  them  as  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  Yet  the  old 
mystical  interpretation  is  by  no  means  cast 
away.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  we 
have  learned  to  realise  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
were  politicians  with  opponents  and  partisans, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  burning  strifes 
of  the  day,  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  the 
doctrine  of  types  and  secondary  senses.  No 
doubt,  as  in  the  grotesque  exegesis  above 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  there 
has  been  much  which  repels  us,  and  so  there 
is  still.  Some  is  fanciful,  some  to  us  repulsive. 
Thus  in  Bishop  Wentworth's  Commentar;/, 
which  is  very  full  of  mystical  meanings,  the 
bulrushes  of  Moses's  ark  are  likened  to  the 
manuscripts  and  books  which  have  carried  his 
writings  down  the  stream  of  the  World. 
Such  a  fancy,  however  far-fetched,  is  not  so 
grotesque  as  that  which  sees  in  the  outrage 
of  Reuben  on  his  father's  concubine  a  type  of 
the  Pope  debauching  Christendom.  [Words 
worth  on  Gen.  xxxv.  22.]  Bishop  Home  was 
much  given  to  spiritualising,  so  are  Mr. 


Spurgeon  [e.g.  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Canticles], 
and  Dr.  Littledale  in  his  Cutnnn >itt<ir>/  on  the 
1'xdhns.    No  doubt  this  method  of  exegesis  was 
derived  from  the  Jews.     It  was  carried  on  by 
Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and,  though 
more  cautiously,  by  Augustine  and  Jerome: 
Nor  is  i  lie  mention  of  these  great  Fathers  of 
the  Church  the  only  sanction  which  such  a 
method  of  interpretation  receives;   the   very 
fart  that  our  Lord  interpreted  the  Old  Testa 
ment    Scriptures     concerning     Him.-elt',    the 
brazen  serpent  and  the  deliverance  of  Jonah — 
all  these  things  are   sufficient  to  justify  the 
//ri»fi/tt<'s  of  mystical  interpretation.     But  the 
examples  above  quoted  are  a   warning  to  us 
not  to  let  fancy  run  riot  with  unreaxmablo- 
ness.     Thus  many  fanciful  views  are  founded, 
as  has    been  thoroughly  proved,   upon    false 
etymologies,  and,  therefore,  as  one  able  com 
mentator   of   our  time   has  well   said,    "the 
grammar  and  the  lexicon  must  be  supreme." 
The  father  of  mystical  interpretation  as  a 
in  in  the  Christian  Church  \va-  ()ri-vn. 
He    div\v  out   four   senses   from   the    >acred 
narrative.       There    was,    first,    the    literal; 
secondly,  the  allegorical ;  thirdly,  the  tropo- 
logical,  in  which  the  allegory  was  transt'envd 
from  the  Church  at  large  to  each  individual 
soul;  and  fourthly,  the  anagogical,  in  which 
the    whole   was    transferred    again    from    the 
eirthlv     to    the    heavenly.        Thus     lit-Tally 
Jerusalem  became   allegorically  the   Church 
militant;    tropologically,  the  Christian  soul; 
anagoirically,  the  heavenly  city.     Manna  be 
came  first  the  Eucharist,  then  the  continual 
inner  life  of  the  soul,  and  lastly,  the  marriage 
supper  of  tlie    Limb.     This  is*  surely  iv 
able  enough ;  but  one  feels  on  doubt  t  ul  Around 
\\hen  we  are  taught  by  Gregory  the  Great  t< 
see  in  Job  an  allegory*  of  Christ,  because  Job 
means    "grief,"    and    Christ  was   a    .Man    o! 
sorrows,    and    lie    d\\-elt    in    the    land  of   Uz  I 
(u  counsel"),  and  Christ  rules  in  the  heart  h\ 
wise  counsels;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inter 
pret  the  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  anc 
the  7,000  sheep  and  the  ,3,000   camels.     ()m 
m  iv  safely  assert  that  the  sacred  narrator  hac 
no  idea  of  such  meanings  in   his  own  mind 
The  growth  of  critical  and  reasonable  inf  erpre 
tat  ion  will  probably  form  a  correction  of  mere  i 
extravagances,  as  the    interpreters  reeo^-ms* 
the  need,  first  of  all,  of  mastering  the  text 
and  next  of  resting  interpretations,  not  upoi 
fanciful    resemblances,    but     upon    es<entia 
analogies,  such  as  that  of  Isaac  and  Ishnncl 
the  sons  of  freedom   and  bondage,  with  th< 
liberty  of  Christianity  and   the    bondage  o 
the  Law.      Such  principles  commend  them 
selves  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  consci- 
and  such  interpretations  become,  as  so  man1 
have  already  become,  part  of  the  heritage  o    : 
Christendom. 

Mystics. — A    class    of   theologians   wh-  j 
profess  to  be  able  to  see  mysteries  hidden  t'roi 
the  uninitiated.      They  are  to   be   found  L  I 
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very  religion,  and  in  every  age.  There  are 
jflid  to  be  three  kinds :  those  who  ivsi-u  thrm- 
elres  to  an  imagined  Divine  manifestation, 
hose  who  form  a  theory  of  God  has.  <1  on  their 
wn  in.-piration,  and  those  who  claim  converse 
nth  spirits.  Tin-  first  Christian  mystics  seem 
o  have  arisen  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
entury.  They  held  that  they  must  remain 
u  a  state  of  inaction  while  the  Divine  Spirit 
;uided  them,  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes 
rom  the  world  the  soul  would  return  to  God, 
nd  they  would  enjoy  not  only  communion 
vith  Him  hut  would  see  truth  undisguised 
nd  pure.  Mystici.-m  was  thus  a  rea<ti"ii 
gainst  >titf  formalism,  a  cry  of  tin;  spirit  for 

i.      In  the  sixth  century  mysticism  re 
vived  a  strong  impetus  from  the  puhlication 
writing-  alleged  to   be  by  Dionysius 
he    Areopaurite,    as    Mi/xtical    Thrvl'xjy,    The 

y  Hi'  /•'//>•/<//,    /        j  itical  Sier- 

'>•(•/<>/.       They     eettainly    are     not     his,     but 
>robably  date   from   tin-   time   when  they  first 

1.  Tin-  writer  endeavoured  to  apply  to 
Christianity  the  theosophy  of  the  Neo-1'lato- 
Ult  school,  and  to  show  that  by  means  of  an 
iiterim -diate  and  mediatorial  hierarchy  man 
nay  hold  communion  with  the  higher  powers, 
•ven  ri>inur  higher  till  he  can  contemplate 
Jod  Himself.  These  works  were  transited 
>y  John  Sc.itus  Kriurena;  afterwards  a  com- 
nentary  u  IB  made  on  them  by  MAXIMUS  OF 
.'oNsTAvnxoi'i.K  [q.v.],  who,  in  addition  to  his 
.vorks  aurainst  the  Monothelites,  wrote  a  great 
lumber  of  mystical  tracts  on  the  Scriptures, 
:he  Trinity,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
til  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  allegorising 
principles  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

The  encouragement  given  to  mystieism  by 
Louis  tlie  Meek  in  the  ninth  century  caused 
t  to  >pread  over  Kump,-,  especially  in  France. 
Ht.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  deeply  impressed 
•vith  it  ;  and  St.  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victoire  in  the  twelfth  century  <lid  much  in 
•pposing  the  materialism  of  the  Schoolmen. 
The  mystieism,  however,  of  the  West  did  not 
rush  into  h.  r> •<>'  as  that  of  the  East  seemed 
fated  to  do.  (inosticism,  Montanism,  Manich- 
«ism,  all  had  their  origin  in  the  cry  for 
-pirit  as  austinst  letter.  In  the  West  in 
•ourse  of  time  errors  had  their  origin  in  the 
same  root.  Thus  Bonaventura  in  the  thir 
teenth,  and  Cerson  in  the  fifteenth,  lah..un-d 
to  reconcile  the  two  elements.  In  the  Nether 
lands  and  Germany,  mystical  Pantheism 
developed  in  the  sect  of  the  BK-FTHKKN  01 
niK  Fi;i  i  SPIRIT  [q.v.].  In  the  fourteenth 
.'•ontury.  Henry  Eckhart  revived  the  Pan- 
. theism  of  Se.>tus.  and  united  it  with  the  sever- 
'•st  asceticism.  Ruyshroek  caused  a  complete 
revolution  in  mysticism,  which  he  based  on 
Hiei-m.  He  -tales  that  "mill,  having  pro- 
•  -ceded  from  <;..d,  is  destined  to  return  and 
become  one  with  Him  aura  in.  This  oneness, 
••r,  is  not  to  be  undei->ti.od  as  meaning 
that  we  become  wholly  identified  with  Him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as  creatures,  for 


that  is  an  impossibility.  What  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  is,  that  we  are  con 
scious  of  being  wholly  in  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  wholly  in  ourselves ;  that 
we  are  united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  remain  different  from  Him." 
Mysticism  was  further  developed  by  Gerhard 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  John  Tauler  in 
<  •  i  many.  Tauler,  a  Dominican,  of  Strass- 
burg,  and  a  great  preacher,  who  was  called 
Doctor  lllunuiiatus,  was  very  practical  in 
his  mysticism,  and  held  the  school  of  thought 
which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the 
mation.  His  great  friend,  Henry  Su>o. 
of  Ulrn,  a  pupil  of  Kckhart,  thus  exprosed 
his  views  : — "  A  meek  man  must  be  deformed 
from  the  creature,  conformed  to  Christ,  and 
tian>loimed  t')  Deity."  Thomas  a  Kempis's 
\\oiK>are  pervaded  by  the  longing  for  anni 
hilation  of  self,  and  oneness  with  (•«•{, 
common  to  all  the  niedia-val  mystics.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  appeared  a  little  book, 
named  (iiitnan  Tiii-«l»<iy.  to  which  no  name  is 
appended,  but  which  is  attributed  to  the 
(  ustos  of  the  Herrn  Haus,  at  1-iankfoit,  one 
of  the  ••  KKUMIS  01  (Jon"  [q.v.].  This  book 
remained  comparatively  unnoticed  till  brought 
forward  by  l.uther,  who  ranks  it  third  among 

bis   tavouiite    bo,.k>.   ln-Xt    to    the    I'.lhle  and   St. 

Auirustine.  In  Iti'Jl  it  was  prohiliited  in  the 
K"inan  Church,  but  the  edition  publi-hed  by 
Luther  in  \'}\^  met  with  great  favour. 

The  Reformation,  which  had  thus  been 
aided  by  mysticism,  almost  caused  its  down- 
tall  when  Luther  proved  the  fallibility  of  oral 
tiadition  and  individual  intuition,  and  pro 
claimed  the  Scriptures  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith.  liut  it  soon  broke  out 
in  more  extravagant  modes,  especially  among 
the  ANABAPTISTS  [q.v.],  though  under  a 
different  form.  The  first  Reformers  who  pro 
fessed  mysticism  were  Parcelsus  of  Hohen- 
heim  [d.  Io41j  and  Weigel  of  Meissen,  in 
Saxony  [d.  1588];  but  the  leader  of  the  move 
ment  was  Jacob  Bohme,  whose  views  show  a 
mixture  of  Gnostic  tin  o-ophy  and  naturalism. 
[BOHMK,  JACOH.]  Arndt  [d.  1621  J,  a  Lutheran 
of  Anhalt,  who  gave  up  his  post  when  his 
province  adopted  Calvin  ism,  was  also  a  mystic, 
but  his  mysticism  took  the  form  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  He  wrote  True  C/<i-t*ti<i//tr//  and 
The  Paradise  of  Chrtxfin/i  /'//Y/^.x,  which  are 
still  read  in  Germany,  (ierhard's  Sacred 
M nutations  and  Ar//W  <[f  I'lrtij  are  of  the  same 
tone  as  Arndt's  works.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Michael  de 
Molino-,  of  Saragossa,  published  Tlie  Guide 
to  a  Sfiit-itmil  Life,  the  substance  of  which 
is  that,  in  pursuance  of  good,  the  mind  must 
be  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  objects,  and 
be  wholly  merged  in  God :  therefore  his 
followers  are  , -ailed  (^i  II.TISTS  [q.v.].  This 
book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XL,  and 
Molinos  was  imprisoned.  Among  the  most 
famed  of  the  Qnietutl  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  Madame  Guyon,  Madame 
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Bornignon,  Peter  Poiret,  and  Madame  de 
Kriidener.  In  modern  times  the  chief  mystics 
have  been  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG  and  WILLIAM 
LAW  [q.v.].  In  the  same  category  we  must 
place  the  Hutchinsonians,  the  Jansenists,  and 
those  who  substitute  the  subjective  revelation 
of  consciousness  for  the  objective  revelation 
of  the  written  Word. 

Mythology. — Mythology  is  the  science 
of  myths  or  legends  relating  to  the  worship 
of  primitive  nations.  All  races  of  men  have 
confused  and  hazy  traditions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  their  own  existence 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  in  the 
form  of  stories.  At  first  these  stories  are 
taken  literally ;  but  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  they  are  interpreted  allegorically, 
and  their  absurdities  and  impossibilities  are 
explained  away  as  being  the  poetical  way  of 
stating  familiar  facts.  Almost  all  national 
mythologies  contain  much  that  is  "silly, 
savage,  and  senseless,"  and  it  has  been  the 
object  of  philosophers  like  Max  Miiller  and 
Herbert  Spencer  to  account  for  and  explain 
the  contradictions  b'etween  the  honour  paid 
to  mythological  deities  and  heroes  and  the 
abhorrent  deeds  they  are  said  to  have  com 
mitted.  A  certain  resemblance  runs  through 
nearly  all  heathen  mythologies,  as  they 
chiefly  relate  to  the  same  matters — such  a*s 
how  all  things  came  into  being,  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  the  phenomena  of 
summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  storm 
and  sunshine,  etc.  They  may  be  briefly 
classified  as  follows  : — The  Mythology  of 
Savage  and  Semi-8avage  Tribes.  In  it  the 
powers  of  nature  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
very  like  themselves,  allied  to  and  inter 
changeable  with  animals,  and  endowed  with 
magical  powers.  There  is  recognised  a  dual 
principle,  one  of  good  and  another  of  evil. 
Thus  amongst  the  Aborigines  of  Australia 
the  creative  power  is  symbolised  by  the  eagle- 
hawk,  and  the  destructive  by  the  crow. 
Amongst  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  an 
insect  takes  the  place  of  a  bird ;  and  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies  the  coyote,  or  prairie- 
dog,  is  the  subject  of  their  myths  of  the 
origin  of  matter.  But  most  savage  tribes 
start  their  mythology  with  taking  for  granted 
the  existence  of  the  earth  or  sea.  They  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  questions  as  to 
the  beginning  of  creation.  With  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
were  at  one  time  indissolubly  united  in  a 
close  embrace,  and  of  them  were  born  the 
gods,  who  cut  them  asunder.  But  these  gods 
were  engaged  in  incessant  conflict,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  system  of  mythology. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  myths  of  the 
far  East,  nor  is  it  easy  in  a  short  space  to 
give  much  idea  of  the  different  beliefs  of 
India  as  contained  in  the  Vedas.  The  philo 
sophic  tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  does  not 
find  much  expression  in  myth  or  legend, 


which  have  found  their  most  perfect  develop 
ment  in  the  poetry  of  Greece.  But  the 
leading  ideas  of  a  creative  power  opposed  by 
a  destroyer  are  to  be  found  in  the  myths  of 
the  East  as  everywhere  else,  but  here  we 
meet  with  the  idea  of  sexual  relationships 
between  the  gods,  which  is  developed  to  such 
an  extreme  in  classical  mythology. 

In  Egypt  Osiris  was  worshipped  as  the 
king  and  giver  of  life.  He  was  the  son  of 
Seb,  answering  to  the  Greek  Chronus,  or 
Time,  and  was  represented  in  human  form. 
His  great  enemy  was  Typhon,  the  spirit  of 
evil,  who  succeeded  in  killing  him,  and 
scattering  his  remains  over  the  country. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  adoration  was  the 
sun-god  Ra,  and  each  divinity  was  sym 
bolised  by  certain  animals,  such  as  the  bull, 
the  calf,  the  cat ;  and  plants,  as  the  tamarisk! 

When  we  come  to  Greece  the  field  is  sc 
large  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  summarise 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost  every  natural 
phenomenon  was  associated  with  the  name  oi 
a  god,  the  legends  concerning  which  were  in 
ninny  instances  grossly  obscene.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  the  original  sources  oJ 
the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  were, 
No  doubt  they  have  been  greatly  disguise* 
and  amplified  by  the  imagination  of  theii 
narrators. 

In  Scandinavian  mythology  we  meet  witt 
Loki,  the  evil  spirit;  and  Odin,  the  all- 
powerful  husband  of  Frigga,  and  father  o: 
Baldur.  "  On  the  whole,  the  Scandinavia: 
gods  are  a  society,  on  an  early  human  model 
of  beings  indifferently  human,  animal,  anc 
divine,  some  of  them  derived  from  elementa 
forces  personified,  holding  sway  over  th< 
elements,  and  skilled  in  sorcery." 

The  question  now  arises,  How  are  we  tc  j 
account  for  the  origin  of  all  these  myths 
Men  in  a  savage  state  accept  them  as  tru< 
and  undoubted  facts ;  nor  to  them  does  i 
appear  at  all  strange  that  a  man  shoul< 
become  a  kangaroo,  a  bear,  a  snake,  or  ; 
prairie-dog.  Such  they  imagine  they  wer< 
before  they  became  men,  and  such  the} 
are  likely  to  be  after  they  are  dead.  Then 
is  no  inconsistency  or  contradiction  in  th< 
ridiculous  stories  they  hear  about  th> 
world  around  them,  for,  beyond  the  outwan 
resemblance,  they  recognise  no  different 
between  themselves  and  the  wild  animal 
they  fear  or  which  fear  them.  But  it  is  ver; 
different  with  races  that  have  any  pretem 
to  civilisation.  Their  prophets  and  teacher 
have  been  obliged  to  account  for  the  absurdit; 
of  much  of  their  legendary  mythology,  which 
indeed,  had  its  natural  effect  in  disgusting 
the  more  refined  and  reflective  minds  o 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  making  them  sceptica 
as  to  all  religious  teaching. 

A  very  natural  explanation  was  that  o 
Euemerus  the  Messenian,  B.C.  316,  who  main 
tained  that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  heroes- 
were  originally  men,  and  all  the  tales  about  then 
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only  human  facts,  as  they  had  "been  distorted 
iterated  by  the  imagination  of  their 
pious  worshippers.    In  later  times  mythology 
•has  been  spoken  of  as  a  disease  of  language. 
Professor  Max  Muller  maintains  that  in  the 
aarliest    stages  of    society   men    could   only 
speak    of    what    they   saw    under    personal 
; lions.      Thus    the   sun   would   be  to 
;hem  the  Shining  One,  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Burning  One,  and  as  the  shining  of  the  sun 
:ollows  the  dissipation  of  the  cold  and  dark- 
less  of  night  they  would  describe  the  process 
is  the  Shining  One  following  the  Burning 
3ne,  which  gradually  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
f  Apollo,  the  God  of  Light,  pursuing  Daphne, 
ffho  forthwith  became  a  tree  called  Daphne, 
rom  its  property  of  being  easy  to  burn.     In 
oiii.->    of  time  the  original  meaning  of  the 
vords  used  would  fade  away  from  the  recol- 
ection  of  those  using  them,  and  remain  only 
.8  proper  names,  so  that  what  was  originally 
indt  i>tood  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  such 
the  sunshine  following  the  dawn  of  day, 
vould  become  a  romantic  story  of  an  amorous 
pursuing  a  coy  and  fugitive  maiden,  who 
voided  his  embrace  when  overtaken  by  being 
1  into  a  laurel-tree.     With  grr.it    re- 
earch  and  detail  Max  Muller  endeavours  to 
stablish  his  theory,  pointing  out  the  close 
elationship  existing  between  the  names  which 
a  every  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family 
f  languages  denote  the  different  subj< 
rythological  lore.     But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
seek  such  an  origin  for  mythology.     To 
he  mind  of  childhood  the  idea  of  personality 
omes  naturally.     The  child  does  not  inquire 
losely  into  the  cause  and   origin   of   what 
asses  around  it.     The  storm,  the  sunshine, 
he  thunder,  the  rain  are  to  its  imaginative 
ature  sufficiently  explained  as  being  the  acts 
f  a  personal  bring,  and  savage  tribes,  are  but 
hildren  of  a  larger  growth.     And  what   at 
rst  is  to  them  a  plain  way  of  stating  facts 
^mains  in  later  stages  of  mental  growth  a 
oetic.il  representation  of  them.     You  say  to 
child,  as   it  trembles  at   the  sound  of  the 
aunder,  "  That  is  the  voice  of  God,"  and  the 
hild  believes  it  to  be  so  in  a  plain  and  literal 
>inse.     But  when  it   grows  up  it   uses   the, 
ime  language,  to  which,  however,  it  attaches 
poetical  or   figurative   meaning.      Neither 
lildren  nor  uncivilised  races  can  understand 
ay  phenomena   unassociated   with  personal 
'tion.     If  anything  happens,  some  one  must 
ave  caused  it.     If  the  sun  rides  through  the 
cy,  Phaeton  is  driving  his  burning  chariot:  if 
ie  lightnings  flash  overhead,  Jupiter  is  hurl- 
ig  his  thunderbolts.   Thus  the  earliest  myths 
f*  those  relating  to  physical  events.     After 
tern  come  myths  relating  to  ethics.     They 
>ound  amonirst  all  races,  and  are  exemplitied 
f  such  legends  as  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
ick    the    Giant    Killer,   and    many  others 
miliar  to  us  as  nursery  tales.     Then  come 
myths,  which  have   an   inevitable 
to  gather  fresh  details  as  they  pass 


from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  stories  of  Hercules 
amongst  the  classics,  and  of  Arthur  in  our 
own  literature,  are  illustrations  of  these. 
Around  a  nucleus  of  actual  fact  gathers  an 
accretion  of  fable. 

But  myth  should  not  be  confounded  with 
allegory.  They  belong  to  different  stages 
of  social  life,  and  are  the  results  of  different 
processes  of  mental  working.  Myth  is  only 
:ble  in  the  infancy  of  a  race,  allegory 
demands  considerable  mental  development  for 
its  conception.  Myth  is  the  outcome  of  the 
unconscious  action  of  the  general  mind  of  a 
whole  people,  allegory  the  result  of  a  conscious 
and  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  on 
the  part  of  an  individual.  It  must  have  an 
object,  myth  has  none.  Allegory  is  meant  to 
accomplish  something  yet  to  be  done,  myth 
to  explain  something  already  in  being. 

The  chief  subjects  of  myth,  then,  amongst 
all  nations  are :  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
origin  of  man,  sun  and  moon  myths,  death, 
and  heroes ;  but  all  these  have  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  many  books,  for  at  present  there 
»-xi>ts  no  one  trustworthy  work  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  comparative  mythology. 
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N  or  BE. — The  letters  used  to  represent 
the  child's  answer  to  tin-  th>t  question  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  "What  is  your  name  r  " 
Many  explanation  n  of  the  meaning 

(if  th".  se  let  tors ;  some  say  that  they  stand  for 
typical  Christian  nanio,  u  Nicholasor  Mary," 
that  they  are  a  corruption  of  "N.  or 
NN.."  from  the  Latin  .\"//////  or  Xmii'ma. 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  before  the 
sixteenth  centuryno  onereceived  two  names  at 
baptism,  and  therefore  vould  be  out 

of  place.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "  N.  or 
M.  "  is  a  mis]  11  int  f»r  JVr,///.  In  the  marriage 
service  N.  is  the  only  letter  used  to  represent 
the  names  of  both  parties. 

Nag's  Head  Consecration.  [PARKER.] 

Name. — It  has  been  the  custom  from 
very  early  times  to  give  the  Christian  name 
at  baptism,  probably  in  accordance  with  the 

practice  of  the  Jews,  who  named  their  child 
ren  at  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.  It  was 
usual  also  among  the  heathens  to  give  their 
children  names  on  the  day  when  tiny  were 
cleansed  by  lustration  from  natural  pollution, 
and  which  was  called  "Dies  Nominalis." 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  works  of  early 
Christian  writers  to  show  that  the  Christians 
had  adopted  the  practice,  nor  does  the  New 
Testament  give  any  authority  for  it,  but 
many  instances  are  known  of  cases  where  new 
names  were  given  at  baptism,  though  many 
persons  retained  names  which  they  had  re 
ceived  before.  It  was  usual  in  early  times 
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that  Christian  names  should  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  or  have  reference  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

Names  of  Reproach.  —  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Christians  have  received  nick 
names,  or  names  of  reproach,  from  their  enemies. 
The  chief  of  these  were  [1]  Sazarenes,  a  name 
given  them  by  the  Jews,  which  was  adopted 
;  liter  wards  by  a  sect  who  kept  up  the  Mosaical 
'jeremonies  with  the  Christian  rites.  [2] 
'ralileans,  a  term  always  used  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  when  speaking  of  the  Christians.  [3] 
Atheists,  because  they  derided  the  worship  of 
the  heathen  gods,  and  worshipped  none  that 
could  be  represented  by  art.  [4]  Greeks  and 
Ittipostors.  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Christians 
in  the  streets  were  greeted  by  this  epithet. 
Some  say  that  they  were  called  Greeks 
because  of  the  proverbial  falseness  of  that 
nation,  and  some  because  the  Christian 
philosophers  wore  the  Greek  habit.  [5] 
Mai/if iatM.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his 
followers  were  frequently  ascribed  to  sorcery, 
and  Celsus  and  others  said  that  He  had 
studied  magic"  in  Egypt.  Also  the  endurance 
shown  by  the  martyrs  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  [6]  Sibt/llists,  so  called  by  Celsus 
from  the  use  by  the  Christians  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  [7]  Jiiothanati,  or  self-murderers. 
[PARABOLANI  and  DESPERATI.]  These  names 
were  given  to  them  from  their  readiness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  [8]  Saimentarii  and  ISemaxii,  from 
the  faggots  [sarmenta]  with  which  they 
were  burnt  and  stakes  [semaxis]  to  which 
they  were  tied.  [9]  Crucidee,  or  cross-wor 
shippers,  and  ASINARII,  or  ass  worshippers, 
probably  from  the  lowliness  of  the  Redeemer's 
earthly  state.  Scrawled  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  was  found  a  crucified  figure  with  an 
ass's  head,  underneath  which  was  written, 
"This  is  the  Christian's  God."  [10]  Plau- 
tinians.  They  were  so  called  by  Celsus  as  a 
ridicule  upon  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of 
most  of  the  early  Christians,  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  resemble  Plautus,  who  was 
said,  in  a  time  of  famine,  to  work  for  a  baker. 

The  orthodox  Christians  often  also  received 
names  of  ridicule  from  the  heretics.  Thus 
the  Novatians  called  them  Cornelians,  because 
they  sided  with  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
against  Novatianus ;  and  also  Apostatics,  Capi- 
tolins,  and  Synedrians,  because  they  agreed  to 
receive  back  penitent  Apostates  *  and  those 
who  had  sacrificed  in  the  Capitol  into  their 
communion.  The  Montanists  called  them 
Psychici,  "  carnal,"  as  opposed  to  themselves, 
who  were  spiritual;  the  Millenarians,  Alle- 
yorists,  for  looking  upon  the  prophecy 
of  a  thousand  years  as  allegorical  ;  the 
Aetians,  ChronitcB,  because  their  religion  was 
said  to  be  temporary  ;  the  Manichaeans,  Sim- 
plices,  or  idiots;  the  Apollinarians,  Anthropola- 
trce,  or  man- worshippers  ;  and  the  Origenists 
Philosarcce,  "loveis  of  the  flesh." 


Nantes,  MDHT  <»F,  issued  by  Henry  IV, 
of  France  in  1598,  secured  to  the  Huguenots 
religious  toleration  so  far  as  freedom  of  con 
science  went,  but  they  wore  allowed  their  own 
worship  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
were  obliged  to  observe  the  festivals  and 
lasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Louis 
XIV., at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  on  t lie  ground 
that  there  were  no  Protestants  left  in  France; 
notwithstanding  which,  about  a  hundred  thou 
sand  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
fierce  persecutions  which  they  underwent. 
Their  ministers  were  expelled,  their  schools 
closed,  and  dragoons  were  quartered  among 
them  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  means  short 
of  murder.  [HVOWOTB.] 

Narthex. — The  antechapel  of  an  ancient 
Church  in  which  the  catechumens  and  "the 
hearers,''  or  the  second  order  of  penitents,  were 
placed.  In  some  churches  an  outside  corridoi 
or  cloister  was  called  the  exterior  narthex,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  "mourners"  or  thos< 
penitents  who  were  in  the  first  stage  of  theii 
penance. 

Natalis,  ALEXANDER.  [NOEL,  ALEX 
ANDER.] 

Natatoria    or    Natatorinm.  —  Thf 

ancient  name  for  a  baptismal  font  or  baptis 
tery. 

Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

— One  of  the  black  letter  days  of  the  Churcl 
Calendar,  Sept.  8th.  The  first  record  of  it 
observance  is  in  687,  when  Pope  Serums  I 
placed  the  Nativity  among  the  festivals  kep 
in  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  wa 
afterwards  put  into  the  martyrologies,  am  j 
into  Gregory  the  Great's  Sacramentary.  Th< 
Greeks  and  Eastern  Christians  did  not  begii 
to  keep  it  until  the  twelfth  century,  but  no\ 
do  so  with  great  solemnity. 

Natural  Laws,  or  laws  of  Nature,  ar 
simply  statements  of  the  orderly  condition  <> 
things  in  nature.     They  state  what  is  I'OUIK 
in  nature  by  a  sufficient  number  of  competm 
observers.    Thus  it  has  been  found  that  speci 
mens  of  air  in  different  parts  of  the  worl^j 
have  possessed  about  the  same  weight ;  henc 
it  is  inferred    that   the    air   everywhere  ha 
wright,  and  this  is  called  a  law  of  nattm 
A -a in,  Newton  observed  that  bodies  fall  tj 
to  the  ground  at  a  certain  rate,  and  from  thil 
and  many  like  observations  flowed  the  grea  I 
law  of  gravitation,  another  law   of   nature  j 
and  from  this  again  three  others,  the  thre  I 
laws  of  motion.     Sometimes  the  term  Law  c  I 
Nature  is  applied  to  the  condition  which  i  I 
observed  when  several  simple  laws  of  natur  I 
act  together;  thus  Darwin  noticed  that  tho.- 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which  could  liv  I 
and  thrive  on  the  plainest  food,  which  coul  I 
get  their  food  most  easily,  and  which  coul  j 
withstand  the  accidents  of  weather,  and  c  I 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  with  the  lea*  I 
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arm,  would,  in  the  long  run,  overpower  and 
xterminate  less  hardy  species,  and  this,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  sometimes  called 
law  of  nature.  As  an  illustration  :  — it  has 
een  found  that  the  common  English  fly, 
ecause  it  is  more  thrifty  and  less  dependent 
n  surrounding  circumstances,  will,  in  time, 
xterminate  the  great  blue-bottle  of  New 
iealaiid.  The  laws  of  nature,  collectively, 
re,  briefly,  then,  the  fewest  ami  simplest 
ssumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  whole 
xisting  order  of  nature  would  result. 

Tli'-  further  that  scientific  research  is  carried 
le  moii-  exactly  is  this  "  n-ign  of  law"  found 

prevail,  so   that    we   never  look    for   any 

eviations   from  laws  of  nature :   given   cer- 

tiu   conditions    we   know   that   they   will  be 

allowed    by   certain   other    conditions;    the 

Drmer  we  call  cause,  the  latter,  tj 

To    these    laws   of    nature   there   are,    in 

Christian     doctrine,    apparently     two    great 

:'  exceptions  —  miracle*  and  the  results 

.     Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 

fith     the    questions  —  Can    we    believe    in 

liracles,    which    seem    to    contradict    these 

Can    we    believe    that    prayer    will 

roduce  any  effect,  when  everything  is  regu- 

ited  by  law;-     The   Deist,  who  believ. 

od   created   the    universe    and   arran 

ace  for  all,  but    does    not  now  interfere  in 

concerns,     would   say   that  the    Laws   of 
: at  11  re,  as  we  call  them,  are  the  expression 
E  God's  mind  and  will,  and  that   hence  any 
'iterferenee    with    them,    such    as  a   miracle 
ipposes,   is   impossible.     The   world,    like  a 
1  perfect  clock,  has   been  wound    up 
•ace  for  all,  and   not   the  slightest   deviation 
i  its  working    is    to    be    looked   for.      Hut 
;iids  the  case  with  those  who  believe 
i  the    beneficent   rule   of  a  Personal    God, 
nder  mercies  are  over  all  His  works? 
Fhe  general  question  of  the   credibility  of 
piracies  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  articles 
[iKvi  i.i.s  and  RB-UBttEcriON.]      In  consider- 
og  the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  laws  of 
ature,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  sin  is 
ways  represented  as  having  brought  misery 
id  disorder   into  the  fair  order   of    nature, 
hilst  the  effect  of  nearly  all   the  miracles 
scorded  in  the  Bible  was  to  relieve  misery 
'  to  restore  some  degree  of  order.     ALT  tin, 
any  miracles  were  but  extensions  or  int  n>i- 
mtions  of  natural  occurrences,  e.g.  some  of 
ie  "  plagues  "  of  Egypt — the  flies,  the  frogs, 
ie  locusts — and  even  our  Lord's  miracles  of 
Baling.     We  cannot,  then,  regard  them  as 
Htrary    to    nature.     Perhaps    the    simplest 
ay   of    looking    at    miracles    in    regard    to 
(itural  laws,  is   to   compare  them  with  our 
vn  ordinary  power  of  modifying  the  effects 

those  laws.  We  cannot  violate  these, 
it  we  can  control,  or  alter  the  direction 

the  action  of  many  of  them  at  pleasure ; 
ins,  a  ball  thrown  into  the  air  would,  by  the 
w  of  gravitation,  fall  to  the  earth,  but  we 
in  arrest  the  action  of  the  law  by  catching 


the  ball  in  our  hands,  and,  against  the  same  Jaw, 
we  can  throw  it  up  into  the  air  again.  No 
law  has  been  "violated;  "  intelligent  will  has 
merely  brought  other  forces  into  play,  which 
have  temporarily  suspended  the  most  conspicu 
ous  effect  of  the  law  of  gravity.  Much  of  our 
life,  as  animals,  is  consumed  in  struggling 
against  and  modifying  laws  of  nature,  which 
would,  let't  to  themselves,  work  our  death. 
Thus,  we  clothe  our  bodies  to  prevent  that 
continual  radiation  of  heat  which,  in  winter 
at  least,  would  be  fatal  to  lite.  Now.  in  our 
case  the  interference  is  exactly  kiiuicn  ;  but  if 
God  should  see  n't  to  suspend  or  counteract 
laws  of  nature,  though  He  might  employ 
means  or  other  laws  in  a  similar  way,  the 
means  being  t<»kit<>ir,i  to  us,  what  we  call 
miracles  would  be  produced.  Such  considera 
tions  may  prevent  u>  t'roin  falling  into  the 
mi-take  of  looking  upon  mirado  as  violent 
interruptions  to  the  course  of  nature.  But 
whether  God  actually  hat  thus  modified  and 
controlled  the  laws  of  nature  is,  of  course,  a 
different  inquiry,  and  in  the  piv.-ent  day  the 
question  of  the  reality  of  miracles  practically 
centiv>  in  the  givate.-t  of  them,  the  Resur 
rection  of  Chri>t.  Accepting  this,  as  the 
Church  doe<,  all  the  <>thei>  naturally  follow. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
r>-d>i'i\  siiu-r  an>weis  to  many  prayers  must 
be  of  a  miraculous  nature  -j.e.-ial  provi- 
d.-ne.s.  as  they  are  called.  If  we  can  so 
mueh  control  and  modify  the  action  of  natural 
law>,  why  i-  it  not  possible  to  <  i...l  ':  Hut  the 
question  is,  ll'ill  (iod  thus  interfere  at  our 
reque.-t  r  Some  reply,  No.  (Jod  has  fore- 
:ned  everything  ;  and  to  suppose  that  He 
would  make  any  change  hecau>e  we  asked 
Him,  would  be* to  admit  that  His  arrange- 
niei.1  :  ilty  and  needed  amendm.  nt  ; 

prayer,  therefore,  can  only  be  useful  to  the 
one  who  prays  by  making  him  dwell  on  the 
goodness  of  (Jod,  arousing  his  faith,  etc.  It 
may.  however,  be  replied  that  although  God 
-•e«  all  things,  He  has  yet  given  us  free 
will,  and  has  made  us  responsible  for  the 
use  of  our  wills,  so  that,  in  a  manner  never 
explained  to  us,  we  have  the  ordering  of  our 
lives  and  conduct  largely  in  our  own  hands, 
and  that  hence  there  must  be  room  for  prayer 
in  the  providential  arrangements  of  God. 
Besides  this,  the  promises  that  prayer  shall 
be  heard  and  answered  are  so  emphatic  and 
so  varied  [Matt.  vii.  7,  S;  ,)as.  i.  5 ;  1  John 
v.  14,  15],  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  God 
desires  us  to  pray  in  the  full  belief  that, 
under  the  conditions  He  la>/s  dotcn,  we  shall  ob 
tain  our  requests.  [PRAYER.]  One  condition 
of  rightful  prayer  is  that  we  should  not  put 
any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment  ; 
indeed,  we  ourselves  are  to  further  it  as  far  ;<s 
we  can.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  cannot 
expect  an  answer  to  our  prayer  if  wo  are  wil 
fully  doing  that  which  would  make  our  desire 
impossible  by  a  law  of  nature;  for  instance, 
natural  laws  tell  us  that  a  few  grains  of  arsenic 
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will  destroy  life:  it  would  then  be  clearly 
useless  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  death  if 
we  deliberately  took  what  we  knew  to  be  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  poison.  Again,  it  would  be 
improper,  and  probably  useless,  to  pray  for 
protection  when  amongst  the  sufferers  in  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  if,  knowing  and  under 
standing  the  precautions  to  be  used  (i.e.  the 
natural  laws  of  the  disease),  we  yet  neglected 
them  all  when  we  might  have  observed  them. 
God  expects  us  to  show  our  faith  by  using 
the  reason  He  has  given  us,  and  conforming, 
as  far  as  we  know  them,  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  general  expression  of  His 
will,  and  therefore  to  be  obeyed. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises  with  re 
gard  to  Natural  Law :  Have  we  any  reason 
for   supposing   that   laws  of  nature    rule   in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world, 
or  do  they  cease  to  have  effect  at  the  boundary 
line  of  Matter  and   Spirit  ?     From   time   to 
time    analogies    have    been    traced   between 
natural  laws  and  spiritual  laws,  but  Professor 
Drummond,  in   a    remarkable  book,  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  takes  up  the  posi 
tion  that  spiritual  laws  are  the  satne  laws  as 
natural  laws ;  that  the  spiritual  world  is  ar 
ranged  on  a  like  principle    to  the  natural 
world,  and   that  it  is  under  a  like  govern 
mental  scheme.      One   example  of  Professor 
Drummond's  method  must  suffice.    Numerous 
and     exact     experiments    have    conclusively 
proved  that  life  can  only  originate  from  pre 
existing  life;    that  under  no  conditions  can 
particles  of   dead  matter,  whether  organised 
or   not,    acquire   life   by    themselves.      This 
fact  of   life  only  from  life  is  known  as  the 
Law  of  Biogenesis  in  the  natural  world.    Pro 
fessor   Drummond   maintains  that  the  same 
law  holds  good  in  the  spiritual  world.    Except 
a  man  be  born  again.     .     .     .     Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.     That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,   and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  [John  iii.  3,  5,  6]. 
As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual  world, 
there  is  life  only  from  life.     The  general  ar 
gument  is  very  interesting,  and  the  analogies 
suggested  are  in  many  points  striking,  and  in 
some  cases  seem  of  real  value  ;  but  as  a  whole 
the  contention  not  only  does  not  seem  to  be 
made  out,  but  very  weighty  reasons  have  been 
advanced,  both  from  science  and  theology, 
against  Professor  Drummond's  cardinal  con 
clusion. 

Natural  Theology.— The  belief  con 
cerning  the  existence  and  the  character  of 
God  which  we  derive  from  our  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  Thus  Paley, 
in  his  work  bearing  this  title,  argues  for  the 
belief  [1]  in  design,  i.e.  in  an  intelligent 
Creator ;  and  [2]  in  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
judging  from  the  arrangements  observable  in 
the  Creation  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  creatures.  [Goo.] 


Nave.— In  modern  churches,  the  central 
division  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as  distin 
guished  from  the  aisles  on  either  side.  In 
ancient  churches,  the  central  portion  as  distin 
guished  from  the  narthcx  or  antechapel  at  the 
end,  and  the  bema  or  chancel  at  the  other.  It 
was  occupied  by  those  worshippers  who  were 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  and  also 
by  the  penitents  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  In  it  stood  the  ambo,  or  reading: 
desk. 

Naylor,  JAMES,  was  born  in  Yorkshire. 
After  serving  as  quartermaster  for  some  time 
in  Colonel  Lambert's  regiment,  he  quitted 
the  army  and  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  but  became  "  exalted  with  strange 
imaginations."  Thus  he  rode  into  Bristol  in 
1656,  a  man  and  a  woman  holding  his  horse 
by  the  reins,  and  some  others  following  after 
and  singing  the  Tersanctus.  The  magistrates 
of  Bristol  seized  and  sent  him  to  the  Parlia 
ment,  who  tried  and  condemned  him,  as  a 
blasphemer  and  seducer  of  the  people,  to  have 
his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  to  be  marked 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B  to  signify  a 
blasphemer,  then  to  be  carried  back  to  Bristol, 
where  he  should  make  his  entry  on  horse 
back  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  then  to  be 
cast  into  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
The  Quakers  disowned  him,  and  condemned 
his  extravagances ;  but  afterwards,  on  his 
making  a  public  recantation,  he  was  received 
again  into  their  society,  and  having  gained 
his  freedom,  he  publicly  preached  among  th<  'in 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  England  until 
his  death  in  1660.  [FRIENDS.] 

Neal,  DANIEL,  a  Dissenting  minister  and 
author,  was  born  in  London,  Dec.  14th,  1678. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  in  1700  went  to  Holland,  where  he  studied 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton, 
pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1706.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1743. 

Neal' s  first  work  was  a  History  of  New 
England,  which  was  very  favourably  received 
in  America;  but  the  book  for  which  he  is 
known  is  a  History  of  the  Puritans,  published 
in  4  vols.  1732-8. 

Neale,  JOHN  MASON,  D.D.,  a  learned  eccle 
siastical  historian,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Eng 
lish  hymn  writers  [b.  1818,  d.  1866.]  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  1841;  ! 
a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  Warden 
of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead,  and 
received  no  further  preferment.  He  be 
longed  to  the  Ritualist  Party  in  the  Church, 
and  this  brought  him  not  only  under  popular 
dislike,  but  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  for  fourteen  years 
would  not  allow  him  to  officiate  in  the  parish 
churches  of  his  diocese.  But  he  was  a 
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mraireous  and  very  earnest  man,  and  la- 
Dured  humbly  and  indefatigably  at  his  desk, 
*  well  as  in  his  hospital.  The  East  Grin- 
ead  Sisterhood,  which  took  the  lead  in  fur- 
.shing  nurses  to  the  sick,  was  founded  by 
.m.  His  greatest  work  is  his  History  of  the 
astern  Church,  a  book  of  wonderful  learning 
id  interest,  though  it  is  incomplete.  The 
>mpleted  portion  comprises  a  very  elaborate 
;count  of  the  Liturgies  and  Ritual  of  the 
ast,  and  the  History  of  the  Patriarchates  of 
lexandria  and  Antioch.  Another  specialty 
!  Dr.  Neale's  authorship  is  his  numerous 
>oks  for  children  ;  Triumphs  of  the  Cross, 
ales  of  Christian  Heroism,  etc.  etc.,  a  col- 
ction  for  the  most  part  of  legends  of 
rly  Christian  martyrdoms,  all  marked  by 

wonderful  charm  of  style,  though  the 
ones,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  to  be  re- 
irded  more  as  legends  than  as  sound  history. 
is  hymns  are  known  far  and  wide.  Pro- 
ibly  the  best  known  are  those  translated 
om  the  rhythm  of  St.  Bernard  of  Morlaix, 
Jerusalem  the  ( i.  ,ldi >n,"  "Brief  life  is  hen •  < >ur 
)rtion,"  etc.  Scarcely  less  popular  an 
om  Eastern  sources,  "Art  thou  weary 't "  "  The 
ty  is  past  and  over."  In  conjunction  with 
e  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Dr.  Neale  published  The 
ymnal  Noted,*,  systematic  translation  of  the 
,-mns  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  which 
r.  Hulmore  supplied  the  music  from  ancient 
urces.  The  book  lias  been  to  a  great  ex- 
nt  MijH-r.-eded  by  Hymns  Ancient  and 
'odern  and  other  works  which  used  the  best 

Dr.  Neale's  hymns.  The  writer  of  this 
iper  has  an  autograph  letter  from  him,  in 
hich  he  gives  a  general  leave  to  use  any 
•pyright  hymns  of  his  on  behalf  of  the 
lurch.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Hymns 
id  Authors  in  any  collection  of  the  present 
.ty  will  show  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to 
m.  Other  works  of  his  are  The  Moral  Con- 
riance  of  St.  Antony  »f  1'ndua  (a  collection 

texts  arranged  for  sermons,  mostly  involv- 
g a  large  amount  of  mystical  interpretation), 
History  of  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland, 
veral  volumes  of  sermons,  all  more  or  less 
ystical,  and  a  Ctimmcuturii  on  the  Psalms  of 
e  same  character.  Whatever  judgment 
ay  be  formed  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  it 
ill  always  be  acknowledged  by  those  \vho 
lew  him  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
rnarkable  learning,  but  also  one  of  humility, 

unselfishness,  and  of  saintliness. 

Neander,  Jon  ANN  AUGUST  WILHEI.M,  a 
desiastical  historian,  was  born  at 
'•ttiniren  in  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wish  pedlar,  and  bore  the  name  of  David 
••ndel.  His  mother  was  a  relative  of  the 
leVrated  philosopher  Mendelssohn.  David's 
i  ly  youth  was  spent  at  Hamburg,  to  which 
3  mother,  having  been  separated  from  her 
isband,  had  removed.  He  entered  the 
A  hero  he  soon  attracted  notice  by  his 
dnitry  and  talent,  and  the  influence  of 


friends  that  he  made  there  inclined  him  towards 
Christianity.  This  inclination  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Discourses  of  Religion,  first  published 
in  1806,  and  in  that  year  he  was  baptised 
by  the  name  of  Neander  [Gr.  "  a  new  man  "]. 
Just  before  his  baptism  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  religion,  which,  though  rough  and  con 
taining  some  errors,  is  characteristic  of  him, 
and  declares  his  intention  of  consecrating 
himself  to  God.  He  removed  to  Halle,  where 
he  studied  under  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  acknowledged  himself  to  be  in 
debted,  though  they  differed  in  some  points, 
N.  Milder  being  more  positive  and  realistic  in 
hi>  views,  and  laying  more  stress  upon  the  doc- 
trine  of  sin  as  a  free  act  and  on  the  per 
sonality  of  God.  After  the  French  victory 
at  Jena  the  University  of  Halle  was  shut  up, 
and  Neander  arrived  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  under  Planck  and  Heeren.  It  was 
here  that  he  determined  to  become  a  Church 
hi-torian.  After  a  short  stay  in  Hamburg  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1811,  he  took 
u]i  his  residence  as  a  Privat  Decent,  and 
wrote  a  Curriculum  1'itic  and  De  Fidei  Gnoseos- 
que  Idea  secundum  Clem.  Alex.  On  account  of 
his  monograph,  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his 

.  bfl  v>  is  called  to  the  m-\\  1\ --estab 
lished  University  of  Berlin  as  Professor  of 
Church  History,  and  worked  there  in  con 
junction  with  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
Marheineke,  and  other  famous  men.  lie 
continued  at  Berlin  lecturing  and  writing, 
and  produced  here  his  most  famous  works. 
Uetwe.-n  1818  and  1826  appeared  works  of 
lii>  on  the  Gnostics,  A  Life  of  St.  Chnjsostom, 

>-ttifs  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  Tertnlluin  and  his  Writings,  etc. 
I'.ut  tln-sr  were  only  preparatory  works  to  his 
great  history,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes 
between  1825  and  1845,  I'ninrxnl  Jlistory  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  His  Life 
of  Jesus  in  its  Historical  Relations  was  written 
to  refute  the  celebrated  work  of  Strauss. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Neander  was  faith 
ful  and  efficient,  and  he  was  complete  master 
of  his  subject.  His  theology  cannot  be  called 
entirely  orthodox,  especially  on  the  subjects 
of  inspiration,  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  hut  he  was  deeply 
pious  and  reverent.  His  merit  as  a  Church 
historian  is  that  he  struck  out  in  an  entirely 
different  line  to  his  predecessors.  They  had 
belonged  to  the  pragmatic  school,  who  looked 
on  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine ;  while 
he,  in  his  very  first  work,  instead  of  merely 
discussing  facts,  brought  out  tho  hidden  life 
of  Christianity,  realising  throughout  tho  pre 
sence  of  its  Master  and  Leader.  His  idea  of 
Church  history  is  ably  put  forth  in  the  intro 
duction.  "  We  look  upon  Christianity  not  as 
a  system  born  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man's 
nature,  but  as  a  power  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven,  in  that  heaven  which  has  opened 
itself  to  a  hostile  world — a  world  which  in  its 
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essence,  as  well  as  in  its  origin,  is  exalted 
high  above  all  that  man  can  create  with  his 
own  powers,  and  which  was  designed  to  im 
part  to  him  new  life,  and  transform  him  in 
his  innermost  nature." 

He  was  also  very  apt  in  bringing  out  the 
individualities  of  those  of  whom  he  wa? 
writing  and  allowing  them  to  speak  for  them 
selves,  without  mentioning  his  own  feelings 
or  opinions.  This,  however,  sometimes  led 
him  into  the  error  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
individual  Christians  instead  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  of  regarding  Christianity  as 
a  succession  of  famous  men.  Another  fault 
is  in  his  style,  which  was  too  diffuse  and 
monotonous,  and  his  ignorance  on  political 
and  aesthetic  matters  lessens  the  value  of  his 
discussions  on  Church  government  and  sacred 
art.  In  his  anxiety  not  to  be  too  severe  on 
heretics,  he  sometimes  does  injustice  to  the 
zealous  opponents  of  sects.  But  in  spite  of 
these  defects  his  work  may  be  fairly  called 
what  he  said  Church  history  ought  to  be — 
"  A  living  witness  for  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity,  a  school  of  Christian  experience, 
a  voice  of  edification,  instruction,  and  warn 
ing,  sounding  through  all  ages,  for  all  who 
are  disposed  to  hear." 

Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudi 
tion  for  any  Christian  Man.— A  book 
which  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  King  and  Convocation  in  1543.  To  dis 
tinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,  which  was  commonly  allied 
"The  Bishop's  Book,"  it  received  the  name 
of  "The  King's  Book."  Henry  Vlll.  took  a 
considerable  part  in  the  work  of  The  Necessary 
Doctrine,  which  is  full  of  traces  of  Gardiner's 
influence  over  him  at  the  time  of  writing. 
For  instance,  the  preface,  which  is  probably 
the  King's  work,  forbade  any  under  the  rank 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  read  the  English 
Bible  under  penalty  of  a  month  a  imprison 
ment  for  each  offence. 

Necessitarians    or   Necessarians 

[also  termed  Fatalist^]. — Those  who  believe 
that  all  things  happen  of  necessity,  or  accord 
ing  to  fixed  laws.  This  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
connected  with  that  most  profound  mystery, 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  hence  deep  thinkers  in 
all  ages  have  occupied  their  minds  with  this 
question.  Necessitarians  may  be  divided 
into:— [1]  Those,  like  the  Materialists  and 
Positivists,  who  believe  that  in  nature  things 
could  not  po>sibly  be  otherwise  than  they  are, 
and  therefore  that  even  the  will  of  God  is  not 
free  to  alter  or  control  them.  [2]  Those 
who  hold  that  man's  will  is  not  free  to  con 
trol  his  actions,  but  that  he  chooses  according 
to  fixed  laws  of  his  Creator.  The  leading 
writer  among  modern  Necessitarians  was 
Hobbes,  who  argued  that  every  act  of  man's 
choice  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  causes,  God 
being  the  First  Cause ;  and  that  if  we  could 
see  the  connection  of  these  causes,  we  should, 


as   God   does,    see   and   know   that   man,   ii 
everything,  acts  of  necessity.     Another  write 
of  this  school  was  Leibnitz,'  who  grounded  hi 
optimist  doctrine  of  Necessity  on  his  theor 
of  the  perfection  of  the  universe.     Ant  lion- 
Collins   argued  in    favour  of    Necessity,    oi 
the    ground    that    all    our   actions   are   con 
trolled  by  some  force  external  to  ourselvef 
Locke   also   held  similar  opinions.     But  th 
two   most  widely    read   writers  on   Nceessit 
were   Dr.    Priestley   [b.    1733,  d.   1804 J    an'« 
Jonathan   Edwards   [b.    1703,  d.   175SJ,   Pre 
sident  of  Princeton  College,  U.S.    The  forme) 
who  was  a   Materialist,    adopted   the  views  c 
Spinoza,  and  concluded  from  them   that  me 
tives  act  upon   the   mind  as  weights  in  tb 
s<-alf,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  ma 
will  always  act   in  the   .sum*  way,   his  min 
being  as  incapable  of  overcoming  the  motm 
or  inducements  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  tb 
scale  has  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  weigh 
cast    into   it.     President  Edwards  wrote  tw 
treatises  on  this  subject,  entitled  An  En^mi 
into  the   Freedom   of  the    Wdl,    and   on    Tt 
Doctrine  of  Qriyinul  .S'<//.      He  argues   that 
man  may  resist  a  certain  amount  of  oppositk 
to  his  will,  but  that  his  power  of  resistance 
limited,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  th 
will  is  powerless  to  resist.    This  he  calls  mor 
necessity.     He  argued,  too,  that  God's  for 
knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  an  absence 
necessity  in  man's  choice.      The  Unitariai 
and  Rationalists  are  credited  with  extensive 
holding  strong  views  in  favour  of  Necessity 

Necrology  [Gr.  necros,  "  dead,"  and  logi 
"  a  discourse  ']. — A  collection  of  accounts 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  deceased  persons,  pu 
lished  soon  after  their  death.     Also  a  list 
the  deceased  members  or  benefactors  of  ai 
religious  community. 

Necromancy  [Gr.  nekros,  "  dead,"  ai 
manteia,  "  divination  "]. — The  art  of  revealii  j 
future  events  by  conversing  with  the  dea  I 
It  originated  in  the  East,  and  amongst  t  j 
Greeks  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  inventi«  j 
of  Orpheus.     Thessaly  was   the   chief  pla 
where  it  was  practised,  and  it  was  connect 
there  with  many  horrible  rites.     A  distic 
class  of  people  called  Psychagogoi,  "  evokers 
spirits,"  made  it  their  profession.     Its  practi 
is  condemned  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  • 
have  a  singular  instance  of  it  in  the  story 
the  witch  of  Endor.     With  the  establishme 
of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  necroman 
was  strictly  forbidden.     It  is  still  practi.4 
by    some   of    the    negro   tribes   in    Weste 
Africa.     Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  < 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  poems.     In  c 
own  days,  some  persons  in  the  United  Stat 
calling   themselves    spiritualists,   pretend 
table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  to  hold  cc 
verse  with  the  spirit- world. 

Nectarius. — Successor  of  Gregory  Na 
aiizuii  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  3 
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id  predecessor  of  St.  Chrysostom.  He 
jverned  the  Church  with  great  piety  and 
oderation.  Since  the  Xovatian  heresies 
tere  had  been  a  special  penitential  priest  to 
ili«'  confoMnns  of  those  who  had 
lined  deeply  after  baptism,  but  .- 
)iises  had  stepped  in,  and  Nectarius  abolished 
tern. 

Nectarius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  from 
560-72,  wrote  a  preface  to  Mogila's  Con- 
ssion  in  1662,  a  declaration  against  Rome, 
id  a  Greek  treatise  against  the  the- 
ipal  Supremacy,  published  in  Palestine  to 
nvert  the  Greeks  to  the  Koiuish  Church. 

Neff,    I-Y.Lix   [b.    1798,   d.    1829],   was  a 
!itive  of  Geneva,  who  was  trained  as  a  soldier 
1  he    was   converted    during   the    religious 
vival  of    his    native  city,  and  havii:_ 
darned  in    London,   in    1823,    went    to   the 

>«UteS-AlpeS,       when;      h,-      pivaehed       to       the 

'aldenses,  who  had  greatly  degenerated  in 
ith  and  morals.  Hi.s  life  was  a  very  noble. 

•-.-acrilieing  one,  and  his  laboui  ~ 
uch  ble.-.-ed. 

Nelson,    KOHKHT. — One  of  the  lar_ 
odly  list  of  Kn_:ii-ii   lavni'  n  who  have  <loiie 
ble  service  to  the  Church  hy  their  example 
d  writings.     He  was  born  in  London,  ir, :>*',. 
aduated  at  Trinity  Coll. ••^•.  (ambi-id- 
1680  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  I 

ciety.  Jie  wa>  intimate  with  ILilli-y,  w'ith 
Mtt  he  travelled  in  1'Yanec  and  Italy.  He 
3nt  his  life  chiefly  in  writing.  He  r. 

take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King 
illiam,  and  remained  a  Noiijuror  till  17o!t. 
}  _died  at  Ken>ington,  Jan.  Itith.  1715, 
.vingmuch  money  tor  the  poor.  His  chief 
•rks  are  /  .iee  Of 

otion  ;   Companion  for  tin-  /  • 
st*  of  the  <'l,ur,-h  nf  /.'//,//////,/.  wliieh  is  .-til! 

3  best  book  on  the  subject;   '/'/- 

riliws  ,,f  //•;//;.////  K>  "!»'•>•!!;  letters  to 
.  Cl'H'ki-  »n  (I,,-  Trinity;  and  The  }\'h<,h 
•-tyofa  Chrittthtn. 

Neology.     [RATIONALISM.] 

Neonomians  [Gr.  tieo*,  "new,"  and 
*w»,  "law"']. — The  name  applied  to  the  views 
some  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  >e\-enteenth 
itury,  who  asserted  that  the  old  Law  was 
iiely  abolished,  and  that  Christianity  was 
•  new  Law  which  had  taken  its  place.  It 
3  one  of  the  many  controversies  in  whieh 
irges  of  Antinomianism  were  brought  on 
^i'l"  nii'l  I.  jalism  on  the  other.  The 

ins,  while  t-xprcssinuf  their  belief  in 
1  tinji.  ;til,le(l  that  "  the  very  elect  are  not 

v  justified  until  they  receive  Christ, 

'in  condemned;    that   tin-re  is  a  full 

TOf  pardon   and   --lory  upon   the  terms  of 

1   to  all  wild   hear   it,  and   that    God 

requires    th.-m   to   comply   with   the 

1  terms."     The  principal  teacher  to  whom 

Neonomian  was  applied  was  DANIEL 

LLIAMS  [q.Y.]. 
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Neophytes  [Gr.  "newly  planted"]  was  a 
term  used  in  the  primitive  Church  for  converts 
who  had  been  recently  baptised.  Neophytes 
could  not  hold  any  offices  in  the  Church ;  'but 
when  any  enter  the  .Roman  Church  they 
sometimes  do  so  under  special  privileges  from 
the  Pope.  The  name  was  al*o  given  to  those 
who  had  been  newly  received  amongst  the 
clergy  or  into  any  religious  order. 

Neo-Flatonism. — A  system  of  philoso 
phy  which  became  prominent  in  Alexandria 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Ain- 
monius  Saccas  [i.e.  the  sack-bearer],  so-called 
from  his  having  been  in  former  years  a  carrier, 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  t<  a«  her  of  this 
school.  But  long,  before  this,  Philo  Judreus, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  had  prepared  tin- 
way,  and,  by  some,  is  regarded  as  tin-  fir>l  of 
the  Neo-l'latonists.  The  chi.  f  aim  of  this 
M-hool  wa>  to  popularise  and  revive  the  doc 
trines  of  Plato,  by  showing  that  all  that  was 
true  in  current  sy.stems  of  philosophy  was  in 
harmony  with  Platonism.  At  Alexandria  eveiy 

m  of  philo>ophy  and  every  reliinou- 
had  its  rcprocntatives;  Ammonius  Saccas 
taught  that  all  these  were  derived  from  one 
.nal  and  perfect  standard  of  philosophy, 
Mhich  had  been  delivered  to  the  Ku\ptian> 
by  Ileimes,  and  had  been  pre>ei-\ed  in  its 
purity  by  Plato.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
mystici-m  of  K-rypt  with  the  .-p.  dilations  of 
Pl'ato  formed  the  ba>is  of  NYo-l'latoni.srn  ; 
and  with  it  were  blended  many  of  the-  dot-trim  > 
of  Aristotle  ami  of  the  e\i-tin^  philosophies. 
Ammonius.  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  held  that  Christ  was  a  great  and 
wi-e  teat  her;  but  that  His  followers  w.  i- 
misled,  and  had  corrupted  His  teaching  by 
>puiious  additions,  such  as  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  other  doctrines. 

Christ,  he  said,  would  be  favourable  to  Neo- 
Platonism,  for  He  came  to  check  error,  but 
not  to  abolish  the  true  standard  of  philosophy. 
Hence  Neo-Platonism  a>  tauirht  by  Ammonius 
\vas  hostile  to,  and  became  the  powerful  rival 
of,  Christianity.  ( >ther  prominent  teachers  in 
this  school  were  Numenius,  a  Jew,  Longinus, 
and  Plotinus,  and  a  powerful  patron  was  found 
in  Julian  the  Apostate.  Plotinus  consolidated 
Neo-Platonism,  and  reduced  it  to  a  definite 
sy-t-  m.  The  Supreme  Being,  according  to 
tii is  school,  was  a  mystical  Trinity,  con- 
si>ting  of  nmtii,  or  Primitive  Light,  the 
source  of  all  things;  int> Ilii/i-nce ;  and  soul, 
from  which  emanated  all  the  souls  of  men 
and  animals.  The  souls  of  men  were  con 
sidered  to  be  kept  in  their  bodies  as  in  a 
prison,  and  hence  self-denial  and  asceticism 
were  enjoined  as  a  means  towards  the  release 
of  the  soul,  and  its  ri>e  above  earthly  things. 
The  most  dutmgniflhed  pupil  of  1'lotinus  was 
Porphyry;  in  his  time  Neo-l'latonism  be 
came  strongly  hostile  to  <  'hi  i>tianity.  Their 
last  great  teacher  was  I'rodus,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  who  lived  about  4-30.  In  ol'J  the 
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Emperor  Justinian  arbitrarily  closed  their 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  dispersed  their 
followers,  and  by  about  the  middle,  of  the 
century  they  had  disappeared  altogether.  But 
their  system  has  greatly  influenced  Chris 
tianity  in  all  ages.  Origen  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  divines,  may  be  styled  Christian 
Neo-Platonists,  in  that  they,  like  Ammonius. 
sought  to  find  out  what  was  true  in  Platonism, 
and  in  every  philosophy ;  and  then  to  show 
that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
faith.  Truth,  it  was  recognised,  was  not  con 
fined  to  any  one  sect  or  system.  Thus 
Clement,  in  his  Strom,  i.  7,  writes :  "  By 
philosophy,  I  mean  not  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epi 
curean,  or  Peripatetic  theories,  but  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  collective  schools,  all  precepts 
of  virtue  that  have  connection  with  religious 
knowledge."  At  the  Reformation,  Neo- 
Platonism  nourished  for  a  time,  especially  in 
Florence. 

Neot,  ST.,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  saint  of 
great  holiness  and  learning,  who  resided  first 
at  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  St.  Neot's  was 
afterwards  erected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a 
great  influence  over  King  Alfred,  to  whom  he 
was  a  kinsman.  He  died  on  July  31st,  about 
822. 

Nepotism  [Lat.  nepos,  "a  nephew"]. — 
The  practice  among  ecclesiastics  of  conferring 
honours,  titles,  or  privileges  upon  members  of 
their  family. 

Neri,  ST.  PHILIP,  founder  of  the  Oratorians, 
descended  from  two  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1515. 
When  he  was  eighteen  he  went  to  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  merchant  living  at  St.  Germans,  near 
Mount  Cassino.  It  was  intended  that  Philip 
should  become  his  heir,  but  the  youth  feared 
being  led  away  to  a  love  of  dissipation,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Galeotto  Gaccia.  Here  he  con 
tinued  his  studies,  and  his  fame  for  learning 
and  for  purity  of  life  became  very  great.  He 
ate  only  once  a  day,  and  his  food  was  gene 
rally  bread  and  water.  He  was  the  disciple 
and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
[BORROMEO],  and  under  him  did  many  works 
of  charity.  In  1548,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  confessor  Persiano  Rosa,  he  founded  the 
famous  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  del  Campo  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1551  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  joined  the  community  of 
St.  Jerome,  which  had  received  the  name  of 
"  The  Charity."  In  1564  he  formed  those  who 
had  joined  him  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals, 
and  who  numbered  about  twenty,  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratorians,  so  called 
because  they  assembled  for  prayers  in  the 
oratory  or  chapel  every  morning  and  evening. 
The  society  obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave  to  them  the  church 


of  "  Our  Lady  of  Vallicella,"  of  which  tht 
took  possession  in  1583.  The  Oratorians  soo 
spread  all  over  Italy,  and  were  introduce 
into  France  in  1631.  St.  Philip  died  Ma 
26th,  1595.  He  was  canonised  by  Poj 
Gregory  X.  in  1622. 

The  Oratorians  were  established  in  Fran< 
in  1611,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Jesuit 
The  Order  increased,  however,  until  the  Jiev» 
lution,  when  it  went  down  rapidly ;  but  has  bee 
iwived  of  late  years.  The  first  congregatic 
in  England  was  established  at  Birmingham  i 
1847  by  Dr.  J.  H.  (since  Cardinal)  NewnS 
and  in  1849  F.  W.  Faber  set  up  another  ; 
Brompton.  The  church  which  they  ha> 
since  built  on  that  site  is  one  of  the  mo 
magnificent  in  London. 

Nero,    PI.KSKCTTION    OF,   took  place  A. 
64,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor'.-  n-ig 
In   July  of   that   year   a  fire   broke    out 
Rome,  on  the  south  side  of  the  P.-tlatim-  Hi 
and  raged  for  some  days,  so  that  two-thir 
of   the   city  was  burnt  to  ashes      .Many  1 
lieved  that  Nero  himself  was  the   cause 
the  fire,  and,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
prove   it,   it    is   possible,    from    the   fact 
his  cruelty  of  disposition  and  his  desire! 
increased   magnificence   in   the   buildings 
Rome.     He  endeavoured  to  allay  suspicion 
kindness  to  all  who  suffered  from  the  fire,  a 
laid   the  blame  on  the  Christians,  whom 
caused  to  be  persecuted  with  great  violen  • 
Some   were  torn    asunder    by    wild   beas 
others  were  crucified,  and  some  were  coven 
with  pitch  or  other  inflammable  material  a- 
set  up  on  poles  to  light  the  gardens  of  1 
Emperor's  palace.     [PERSECUTIONS.] 

Nestorians. — Followers   of   Xestori 
who  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople  from  L 
to  431.     Formerly  a  monk  of  Antioch,  v*j 
had    gained    some    reputation    as  a   schc  I 
and  orator,  he  was  nominated  to  the  See  j 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Theodosi  ! 
and  readily  elected  by  the  clergy  and  peo]  j 
to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions  caused 
the  claims  of   two   rival   Constant inopoli  i 
candidates — Proclus  and  Philip  of  Side. 
began  his  episcopal  career  by  showing  h  : 
self  extremely  zealous  for  the  extirpation  ; 
heresy.       After   denouncing    heretics   in 
moderate  terms  in  a  sermon  preached  on 
day  of  his  installation,  he  proceeded  to  ac  • 
persecution  of  the  Arians  and  other  - 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  publish  a  se^ 
(diet   against  them.     But   it   was  not    1 
before    Nestorius     himself    was    accused 
heretical  views  concerning  the  nature  of 
Lord.    Many  eminent  divines,  especially  tl 
of  the   school   of  Alexandria,  in   their 
against  Arianism,  had  been  led  to  insis 
strongly  upon  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Sari 
as  almost  to  exclude  the  idea  of  his  hu 
nature ;    and  to  assert  of  him  as   God 
which  could  strictly  only  be  said   of  hir 
man.     For  example,  God  was  said  to  1 
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i  born,  to  have  suffered,  and  died.  This 
ndency  was  strongly  condemned  in  a  sermon 
reached  at  Constantinople  by  Anastasius,  a 
•r  whom  Nestorius  had  brought  with 
.m  from  Antioch.  Anastasius  particularly 
tacked  the  use  of  the  term  Thcotokos  (Bearer, 
•  Mother  of  God),  which  had  been  applied  to 
A  Virgin  Mary  by  Athanasius  and  others, 
id  was  then  in  general  use.  Nestorius  sup- 
>rt'-d  these  views  of  Anastasius  in  numerous 
rmons,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he 
aintained  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  affirm 
tat  God  was  born,  or  that  man  may  be  wor- 
upped  ;  and  proposed  to  replace  the  word 
heotokos  (which,  however,  he  admitted  in  a 
rtain  sense)  by  Chriatotokos,  i.e.  Mother  of 
arist,  urging  that  since  both  natures  were 
lited  in  Christ,  this  term  would  express  all 
e  meaning  that  the  older-  term  was  meant  to 
•nyey.  These  sermons  caused  a  great  com- 
otion  in  Constantinople.  Proclus  and  others 
ihemently  opposed  Ne.-t<>rius,  M.m, 
>ing  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  throw  him  into 
».e  sea ;  the  Bishop,  for  his  part,  retaliated 
T  deposing,  bani.-hinir,  or  whipping  such  of 
s  opponents  as  were  under  his  authority, 
ae  controversy  spread,  and  soon  reached 

pt,  where  a  number  of  monks  adopted 
estorian  views.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  be- 
ming  aware  of  the  dispute,  entered  the  lists 
the  opponent  of  Nestorius,  and  the  con- 
oversy  between  thetwo  l!i>h->ps.  inflamed  by 
e  standing  rivalry  of  their  Sees,  assumed 
ry  much  the  complexion  of  a  personal 
•carrel.  Cyril  enlisted  the  aid  of  Cel< 
sh'.j  <if  Koine,  and  addressed  several  lett.  rs 
Nestorius,  the  most  important  of  which 
>ntained  twelve  anathemas,  t<>  which  the 
shop  of  Constantinople  WM  e.illid  upon  to 
bscribe.  Nestorius  answered  by  sending 
ck  twelve  counter-anathem 
At  length  a  General  Council  was  called  at 
ohesus  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  settle 
e  vexed  questions,  A.D.  431.  John  of 
itioch  and  other  Eastern  bishops  were 
table  to  reach  Ephesus  at  the  time  appointed, 
'ing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  Never- 
eless,  the  Anti-Nestorians  determined  to 
en  the  Council,  and  a  session  was  held  under 
a  presidency  of  Cyril.  Nestorius  was  three 
nes  cited  to  appear,  but,  with  his  suffragans, 

refused   to   obey   in   the   absence   of  the 
dentals.     After  the  third  citation  the  ques- 
n  was  discussed  in  his  absence,  and   N 
rius  condemned  and  deposed  "  in  the  name 

our    Lord   Jesus   Christ    whom   he    hath 
isphemed."     The  Emperor  at  first  refused 

ratify  this  sentence,  but  extensive  bribery 

'ought  his  Court  over  to  the  side  of  Cyril, 

'1  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  confirm 

-ition,  and  consent  to  the  consecra- 

n  of  Maximian,  a  monk,  to  the  bishopric  of 

.'inople.      Nestorius  was  banished  to 

*  monastery  at  Antioch,  where  he  remained 

•  -1'iJ.      Maximian  dying   in   that  year',  the 
jstorian  party  urged  the  restoration  of  their 


leader,  and  the  di>turbance  thus  caused  \\as 
so  serious,  that  he  w  ifl  -  nteneed  to  be 
banished  for  life  to  the  Great  Oasis.'  Here 
he  was  taken  captive  by  a  wild  people  called 
the  Blemmya3,  who  devastated  the  Oasis. 
On  being  released  by  these  captors,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  an  officer  of  the  Emperor  in 
Egypt,  under  whose  treatment  he  died  [about 
A.D.  440]. 

The  followers  of  Nestorius,  being  driven 
from  the  empire,  wandered  eastward,  and 
settled  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  India.  In  the 
sixth  century  Nestorianism  became  the  estab 
lished  reliiri-.ii  of  Persia,  and  all  other  forms 
of  Christianity  wen-  forbidden.  The  absence 
of  continuous  written  history  prevent - 
from  knowing  accurately  the  course  of  the 
Nestorian  Church.  That  they  existed  in 
China  in  the  8th  century  i-  proved  by  the 
fact  that  th-  .1.  >uit-  in  the  1  7th  century  found 
tin-re  a  monument  set  up  by  them  in  781.  In 
l'J.")S  twenty-live  Metropolitans  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of 
Bagdad.  In  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
repeated  applications  having  been  made  by 
the  Ne>torian  Christians  for  instruction  and 
help,  under  isolation  and  oppression,  Dr. 
( 'utts  was  sent  out  to  report  on  their  con 
dition.  They  have  had,  at  least,  the  courage 
d  their  faith,  however  ignorant  they  may 
have  been.  Education  ha-  been  moiv  than 
once  offered  them  by  other  ( 'hurches  which  had 
a  purpose  behind — namely,  to  proselytise  them 
to  their  own  views — a  somewhat  ungenerous 
method,  and  one  which  they  greatly  resent. 
The  wisest  suggestion  which  appears  to  h;m- 
been  made  with  respect  to  them  is.  that  mean* 
should  be  afforded  of  procuring  their  union 
with  the  Kastern  Church,  as  rep  resented  by 
the  orthodox  Patriarchs.  If  Eastern  Chris 
tians  could  be  brought  to  understand  one 
another  better,  and  to  see  that  their  separation 
is  largely  owing  to  misrepresentations  and 
misundei -standings,  a  great  benefit  would 
accrue  to  Christianity.  It  would  present  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  reviving  fanaticism  of 
Islam,  which  threatens  even  yet  to  disturb 
very  seriously  the  course  of  civilisation.  And 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  English  Church 
to  be  privileged  thus  to  be  the  peacemaker. 
A  mission  to  them,  set  on  foot  by  Archbishop 
Benson,  has  sent  back  a  most  interesting 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Guardian 
newspaper  for  Sept.  14th  and  28th,  188(i 
The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  exhibit  the 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England . 
and  its  harmony  with  the  Catholic  antiquity 
which  they  claim,  combined  with  learning  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  mission,  as  the  report 
shows,  was  received  with  the  most  hearty 
welcome. 

Newcastle,    BISHOPRIC    OF. — This   dio- 

-A as    founded    in    .May,    1882,    its   first 

bishop  being  the  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Roland 
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\Vilberforce.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  Sees  of 
Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  comprises  the 
entire  county  of  Northumberland,  the  town 
and  county  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  part  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  171  benefices.  The 
officials  of  the  diocese  are  two  archdeacons, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newcastle, 
and  seventeen  minor  canons.  The  income  of 
the  See  is  £3,500  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  cathedral,  was  consecrated  by 
Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1091.  It 
was  burned  down  in  1216,  and  there  are  traces 
of  its  first  rebuilding;  the  present  struct  uiv 
of  the  nave,  however,  dates  from  1359,  ami 
portions  of  it  were  not  built  till  1474.  The 
style  is  Decorated  and  Early  Perpendicular. 
It  contains  nine  side-chapels  or  chantries.  It 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  between 
1873  and  1877. 

Newcome,  WILLIAM,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  born  in  1729.  He  was  educated 
at  Abingdon  Grammar  School,  and  thence 
went  to  Oxford  in  1753.  In  1765  he  became 
a  D.D.  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  whence  he  was  successively  pre 
ferred  to  Ossory  in  1775,  Waterford  in  1779, 
and  to  Armagh  in  1795.  He  died  in  1800. 

Archbishop  Newcome  was  one  of  the 
eminent  divines  of  the  liberal  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  an  assiduous 
Biblical  student,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
works,  as  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Observations 
on  Our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor 
and  on  the  Excellence  of  His  Moral  Character, 
New  Versions  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  and 
of  Ezekiel,  A  Review  of  the  Chief  Difficulties 
in  the  Gospel  History  relating  to  Our  Lord's 
Resurrection,  and  An  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Biblical  Translations  from  1526- 
1776.  The  best  of  these  is  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  much  useful 
criticism  and  valuable  information.  It  led  to 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  dura 
tion  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  Bishop  Newcome 
arguing  for  three  years,  while  Dr.  Priestley 
limited  the  time  to  one  year. 

New  Connexion  Baptists.  [BAPT 
ISTS.] 

New  Connexion  Methodists.  [ME 
THODISTS.] 

New  Jerusalem  Church.— A  society 
that  was  founded  by  the  followers  of  SWEDEN- 
KORG  [q.v.],  and  so  called  because  they  hold 
that  their  Church  is  the  "New  Jerusalem" 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  December,  1 783,  five  persons  met  together 
in  London  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for 
admirers  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  and  these 
continued  to  meet  at  intervals,  and  by  April, 
1787,  they  had  increased  their  number  to 


thirty,  and  resolved  to  form  a  societj 
Amongst  the  first  disciples  were  two  dcrg\ 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,  Thoma 
Hartley  and  John  Clowes,  also  two  We* 
Iryun  preachers.  The  following  is  a  cop 
of  the  Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  Ne^ 
( 'hurch,  not  indeed  written  by  Swedenborj 
but  drawn  up  at  the  Annual  Conference  c 
Ministers  and  Laymen. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Churcl 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Reve 
lation,  are  these  : — 

"  1.  That  Jehovah  God,  the  Creator  and  Preservt 
of  heaven  and  earth,  is  Love  Itself,  and  Wisdoi 
Itself,  or  Good  Itself  and  Truth  Itself  ;  that  He 
one,  both  in  Essence  and  in  Person,  in  whon 
nevertheless,  is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father,  801 
and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the  essential  Divinit 
the  Divine  Humanity,  and  the  Divine  Proceeding 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  operatii 
energy  iu  man.  And  that  the  Lord  and  Savioi 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

"  -1.  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descended  fro: 
heaven   as  Divine  Truth,  which  is  the  Word,  an 
took  upon  Him  Human  nature  for  the  purpose  • 
removing  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  resto 
ing  to  order  all  things  in  the  Spiritual  world,  ax. 
all  tilings  in  the  Church.     That  He  removed  fro 
man    the  powers  of   hell,  by  combats  against  ar< 
victories  over  them,  in  which  consisted  the  gre» 
work  of  Eedemption.   That  by  the  same  acts,  whic 
were  His  temptations,  the  last  of  which  was  tl 
Passion  of  the  Cross,  He  united,  in  His  Humanit 
Divine  truth  to  Divine  good,  or  Divine  wisdom 
Divine  love,  and  so  returned  into  His  Divinity 
which  He  was  from  eternity,  together  with  and 
His  Glorified  Humanity  ;  whence  He  for  ever  kee 
the  infernal  powers  in  subjection  to  Himself.    Ai  i 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  with  the  understand™ 
from  the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  save 

"  3.  That  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  Go 
is  Divine  Truth  Itself  containing  a  Spiritual  sen 
heretofore  unknown,  whence  it  is  Divinely  inspuY 
and  ;holy  in  every  syllable,  as  well  as  a  literal  sen* 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  whi- 
Divine  Truth  is  in  its  fulness,  its  sanctity,  and  i 
power.  Thus,  that  it  is  accommodated  to  the  appi 
hension  both  of  angels  and  men.  That  the  spiriti; 
and  natural  senses  are  united  by  correspondent 
like  soul  and  body,  every  natural  expression  a> 
image  answering  to,  and  including,  a  spiritual  a: 
Divine  idea.  And  thus,  that  the  Word  is  t'j 
medium  of  communication  with  heaven,  and 
conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

"4.  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's  Divi 
Love  and  Wisdom  is  the  Divine  Providence  ;  whi 
is  universal,  exercised  according  to  certain  fix 
laws  of  order,  and  extending  to  the  minutest  pi 
ticulars  of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  a 
of  the  evil.  '  That  in  all  its  operations  it  has  respe 
to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no  accou 
of  things  transitory  but  as  they  are  subservient 
eternal  ends;  thus,  that  it  mainly  consists,  wi 
man,  in  the  connection  of  things  temporal  wi 
things  eternal  ;  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  t 
Lord,  by  His  Divine  Providence,  is  to  join  man 
Himself,  and  Himself  to  man,  that  He  may  be  al 
to  give  him  the  felicities  of  eternal  life.  And  tl 
the  laws  of  permission  are  also  the  laws  of  t 
Divine  Providence  ;  since  evil  cannot  be  prevent  i 
without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as  an  accoui 
able  agent ;  and  because,  also,  it  cannot  be  remov  i 
unless  it  be  known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless 
appear.  Thus,  that  no  evil  is  permitted  but  to  p: 
vent  a  greater  ;  and  all  is  overruled  by  the  Lore 
Divine  Providence  for  the  greatest  possible  good 

"5.  That  man  is  not  life,  but  only  a  recipient 
life  from  the  Lord,  who,  as  He  is  Love  Itself,  a 
Wisdom  Itself,  is  also  Life  Itself;  which  life 
communicated  by  influx  to  all  in  the  spiriti 
world,  whether  belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  a  ' 
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•  all  in  the  natural  world ;   but   is    received  dif- 
rently  by  every  one,  according  to  his  quality  and 
msequent  state  of  reception. 

'•6.  That  mail,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is, 
;  to  his  spirit,  in  the  midst  between  heaven  find 
•11,  ai -ted  upou  by  influences  from  both,  and  thus 
kept  iu  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
xxi  and  evil ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  enjoys 
ee  will,  or  freedom  of  choice,  in  spiritual  things 
:  well  as  in  natural,  and  possesses  the  capacity  of 
ther  turning  him.-eli  to  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom, 

•  turniii'-r  him-.-lr  away  from  the  L  »r«l,  and  cou- 
jctiug  himself    with    the    kingdom   of   darkness. 
nd  that,  unless  man  had  such  freedom  of  choice, 

•IB  Word  would  be  of  no  use,  the  Church  woul-l  In- 
mere  name,  man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue 
which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and 
ie  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  on  God  Him- 

"  7.  That  man  at  this  day  is  born  into  evil  of  all 
ndu,  or  with  tcml.  in-ics  towards  it.  That,  there- 
re,  in  order  to  his  filtering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

•  must  be  regenerated  or  created  anew ;   which 
•eat  work  is  effected  in  a  progressive  manner,  by 
ie  Lord  alone,  by  charity  and  faith  as  mediums 
iring  man's  cu-operatiou.     That  us  all  men  an   re- 
:emed,  all  men  are  capable  of  l.eing  regenerated, 
td  consequently  saved,  every  one  according  to  his 
ate.     And  that   the  regenerated  man  is  in  corn- 
union  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  the  unre- 

.inerate  with  t  h.-  .spirits  of  hell.  But  that  no  one 
condemned  for  hereditary  evil.  :mv  further  than 
he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual  life  ;  whence  all 

•  ho  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special  means  being 
•ovided  by   the  Lord  in   the  other  life   for  that 

•urpose. 

•  it  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the 
lurch   in  man;    and   that  it  consists  in  a  man's 

•  amiuiug  himself,  both  in  n-iranl  to  his  deeds  and 
a  intentions,   in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his 
as,  confessing  them  )>.  fore  the  Lord,  sup,  1 

im  for  aid,  and  beginning  a  new  life.  That  to  thi- 
d,  all  evils,  \vheth.-r  of  iifl'.-ctiou,  of  thought,  or 
life,  are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  .. 

i  ainst  God,  and  because  they  proceed  fr  m 
irits,  who  in  the  aggregate  an-  <-all.-d  th- 
•d.Satan;  and  that  good  affection-,  ir 1  th.  nights, 

Id  good  actions  are  to  be  ch.  n>li.  i  and  perform.-! 

•-.cause  they  are  of  God  and  from  God.  That  these 
ings  are  to  be  done  by  man  as  of  himself  ;  uever- 

WPH,  under  the  acknowledgment  and  belief  that 
-it  from  the  Lord,  «\» -rating  in  him  and  by  him. 

•aat  so  far  as  man  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  fa'r  th.  v 
e  removed,  remitted,  or  forgiven  ;  so  far  also  he 
ea  good,  not  from  himself,  but  from  the  Lord ; 
'd  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  lias  faith, 
•d  is  a  spiritual  man.  And  that  the  Decalogue 

tehee  what  e\ils  are  sins. 

"9.  That  Charity,  Faith,  and  Good  Works  are 
itedly  necessary  to  man's  f-alvati-.n  ;  since  charity 
thout  faith  is  not  spiritual  but  natural  ;  and  faith 
thout  charity  is  not  living  but  dead;  and  both  <-ha- 
y and  faith,  without  good  works,  are  merely  m.-ntal 
d  perishable  things,  because  without  use  or  fixed- 
ss.  And  thai  nothing  of  faith,  of  charity,  or  of 
od  works  is  of  man,  but  that  all  is  of  the  Lord, 
dall  the  merit  is  His  alone. 

'  10.  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are 
3raments  of  Divine  institution,  and  are  to  be 
mently  observed ;  Baptism  being  an  external 
of  introduction  into  the  Church,  and  a  sign 
itative  of  man's  purification  and  regenera- 
n;  and  the  Holy  Supper  being  an  external 
•dium,  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 
ction,  as  to  spirit,  into  heaven,  and  of  conjunc- 
.  i  u  with  the  Lord,  of  which  also  it  is  a  sign'  and 

'  11.  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only 

Wting off  of  the  material  body,  never  to  be  re- 

iu  '  mtin  ri-<''H  "-'in  in  a  spiritual   or    substan- 

body,  m  which  he  continues  to  live  to  eternity  ; 

heaven,  if  his  ruling  affections,  and  thence  his 

!,  have  been  good  ;  and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling  affec- 

ns,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  evil. 

That  now  is  the  time  of  the  Second  Advent 
the   Lord,  which    is  a  coming,  not  in   Person, 


but  in  the  power  and  glory  of  His  Holy  Word. 
That  it  is  attended,  like  His  first  coming,  with  the 
restoration  to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual 
world,  where  the  wonderful  Divine  ov>tnitiou,  com 
monly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last  Judge 
ment,  has  in  consequence  been  performed  ;  and 
with  the  preparing  of  the  way  for  a  New  Church 
on  the  earth,  the  hrst  Christian  Church  having  spi 
ritually  come  to  its  end  of  consummation,  through 
evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by 
the  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  And  that  this  New  or 
Second  Christian  Church,  which  will  be  the  Crown 
of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  forever,  is  what  was 
representatively  seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  tbe 
holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out 
I  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband." 

The  general  affairs  of  the  New  Church  arc 
administered  by   a   conference  of    mini 
and  laymen.    Its  principal  societies  for  spread 

ing  its  doctrines  an-  the  "  Swedenborg  Print- 
in.:  Soeiety."  established  in  1810,  and  th»- 
••  IGMionAry  and  Tract  Society,"  established 
in  1821.  Its  disciples  are  found  now  in  all 

1-arts  of  Christ.  ndom  ;  its  first  minister  in 
Aim-rica  \vas  ordained  in  1798,  since  which 
time  it  has  made  ^reat  progress. 

At  tl.i  present  time  there  are  in  England 
about  .M-venty-iive  societies,  twelve  of  which 
ai'  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood  ;  they 
arc  Lr"verned  by  a  (  'on  fen-nee,  which  meets 
annually,  and  is  composed  of  ministers  and 
rep  ic-,  ntativo  «d  th.  >,„•;,  -ties.  In  America. 
wh.-ie  tin  iv  is  a  still  greater  number  of 
-eneral  convention 
composed  of  elev.  n  a»neiations  and 

They  have  also  societies  in  Ger 
many,  Au.-lria.  France,  Switzerland.  Italy. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Australia,  and  AtV: 


Newton,  SIR  ISAAC  [//.  at 
Linn.lM.shire.  loll':  d.  in  London,  1727].—  rl  he 
i  ithematiYian  Kngland  has  produced. 
In  spite  of  feeble  health  he  made  great  pro- 
-  in  mechaiiies  and  mathematics;  he 
cut,  led  Trinity  Coll.  -,.  Cambridge,  in  1660, 
me  a  Fellow  in  1667,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe 
matics.  In  1699  he  became  Master  of  tin- 
Mint.  ami  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
his  death.  The  wonderful  discoveries  by 
which  he  has  gained  for  himself  lasting  fame 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life:  but  it  is  not  with  these  that  we  have 
to  do.  In  religion  he  was  deej.ly  earnest, 
but  displayed  a  tendency  towards  Arianism. 
He  was  deVCted  to  I'.ible  study,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  his  Chron<>l<>(/ii 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  Amended  ;  Oliwri'itiionx 
<iii  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  tf«  Aj»i<-<ih/fi*< 

-V.  Jtjhn  :  and  a  Hist^ririil  Account  of  Two 
('<>i-i-n)iti,,Hx  <,f  Scripture. 


Newton,  JOHN,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

Evangelical  party,  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  William  Cowper,  was  born  in  1725.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  had  a  great 
wish  that  her  son  should  be  brought  up  to  be 
a  minister,  but  she  died  when  he  was  seven 
)  ears  old.  This  made  a  great  change  in 
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Newton's  life,  for,  though  his  father  and 
stepmother  were  kind  to  him,  they  had  no 
great  love  for  him.  At  ten  years  old  he 
left  school,  and  went  on  several  voyages 
with  his  father.  He  afterwards  was  for 
some  years  at  Alicant,  and  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  a  prospect  was  opened  for 
him  in  the  West  Indies,  but  before  starting 
he  went  to  Kent  on  business,  where  he  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Catlett,  who  after 
wards  became  his  wife.  He  stayed  there  too 
long,  and  the  ship  sailed  without  him. 

Through  the  teaching  of  his  mother  he  had 
been  seriously  inclined  in  his  youth ;  but  he 
came  across  Shaftesbury's  Churactcristics, 
and  the  tendency  to  infidelity  which  tin  y 
created  in  him  was  increased  by  an  evil 
companion,  and  for  a  few  years  he  lived  in 
vice  and  profanity.  He  went  to  Guinea, 
where  he  had  intended  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  slave  trade,  but  he  mismanaged  his 
affairs  and  fell  into  great  poverty.  After 
two  years  of  misery  he  wrote  home,  and 
a  ship  was  sent  out  to  fetch  him.  On  the 
way  home  came  the  turning-point  of  his  life. 
There  was  a  storm,  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  the  crew  momentarily  expected  it  to  sink. 
Newton  was  frightened  as  his  past  life  rose 
up  before  him,  and  made  resolutions  which 
he  kept,  in  spite  of  one  relapse  when  he  was 
again  in  Africa,  but  a  fever  which  he  had 
there  again  convinced  him  of  his  sin.  During 
his  convalescence  he  studied  the  Bible, 
Divinity,  and  Latin.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  married,  early  in  1750,  to 
Mary  Catlett,  whom  he  had  now  loved  for 
seven  years.  He  used  to  say  that  the  thought 
of  her  had  some  influence  over  him,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  greatest  wickedness,  and  his 
married  life,  which  lasted  forty  years,  was 
very  happy. 

He  would  have  liked  now  to  give  up  his 
seafaring  life,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of 
earning  a  living  open  to  him.  It  was  some 
years  before  he  decided  on  entering  the 
ministry.  He  would  have  preferred  that  of 
the  Dissenters,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1764, 
consented  to  ordain  him  to  the  curacy  of 
Olney.  He  only  received  £60  a  year,  so  found 
it  very  difficult  to  live;  but  Mr.  Thornton 
gave  him  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to-  do 
more  good  among  the  poor.  He  remained  at 
Olney  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  a  new 
gallery  had  to  be  added  to  the  church  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  congregation, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  became 
very  large.  It  was  here  that  his  friend 
ship  with  Cowper  began. 

In  1779  he  was  opposed  by  a  hostile  party 
in  the  town,  and  at  the  same'time  the  livings 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church  were  offered  him  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  he  accepted  them.  There  he  preached 
assiduously,  generally  between  three  and  six 


sermons  a  week,  and  his  church  was  alway 
crowded.  He  had  not  a  good  delivery,  bu 
his  illustrations  were  very  apt,  and  his  word 
struck  home  to  his  hearers. 

He  died  Dec.  21st,  1807,  continuing  h: 
work  till  the  end.  He  wrote  a  good  dea 
the  chief  of  his  productions  being  the  Aimluyi( 
or  Defence  of  Conformity,  tin-  Memoirs  of  th 
Rev.  J.  Cowper,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grur 
shaw,  a  collection  of  his  letters  entitle 
Cardiphonia,  and  the  Olney  llnmn*,  whic 
he  composed  in  conjunction  with  his  frien 
Cowper. 

Newton,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  S 
Paul's  and  Uishop  of  Bristol  [b.  at  Licl 
field,  1704,  d.  17S2].  II.-  was  educated  ; 
Westminster  School  and  then  entered  Trinil 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  urdainrd  prie 
in  1730.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  Bish( 
of  Bristol,  and  in  17GS  Dean  Of  St.  Paul' 
His  life  and  writings,  forming  six  volume 
passed  into  two  editions.  The  volumes  a 
thus  divided  :  1,  Life  and  Parliament 
Spnrhes:  2  and  3,  Dissertations  on  the  0 
:uent  and  on  Moral  Subjects;  4,  Se 
mons ;  5  and  6,  Dissertations  on  .  the  Ne 
Testament,  and  five  Charges  on — [1]  readii 
the  Scriptures,  [2]  the  increase  of  -Poper 
[3]  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  [4]  t 
late  attempts  against  the  Church,  [5] 
dissuasive  from  schism.  He  also  publish 
in  1749  an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  L 
[2  vols.],  with  critical  notes,  and  a  Life  of  : 
author. 

New  Year,  CELEBRATION  OF. — It  seei 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  most  of  the  aneit 
nations   to   mark  the  first   day   of   the   y< 
with  rejoicings,   and    we   find   tokens    of 
among  the  Chinese,  Romans,  Jews,  Eirvptia 
etc.     In  the  early  days  of   Christianity  t 
Fathers  made  a  protest  against  the  feastir 
and   revellings   that   took   place   among  1' 
heathens  on  that  day,  and  preached  sev< 
penitence   sermons.      When   Dec.    25th  v 
recognised  as  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativi 
Jan.  1st,  as  the  eighth  day  after,  became  a»j 
a  festival,  the  day  of  Christ's  Circumcisi 
and  Dionysius  Exiguus  dates  the  years  of    j 
era  "  from  the  circumcision  of  the  Lord." 
many  old   documents  the   day  goes  by  ' 
name  of  "the  octave  of  the  Lord."      EA 
when  the  day  first  began  to  be  kept  as  a  h 
day  it  was  some  time  before  Christians  thouj  i 
of  it  as  the  first  day  of  the  year;  but  at  las 
became  a  custom  for  the  priests  to  delive  I 
New  Year's  oration,  which  habit  was  contini  j 
until  the  Reformation.     In  some  churche  i 
is  now  the  custom  to  begin  a  service  at 
P.M.  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  continuing  : 
till  after  midnight,  while  almost  all  "  ring 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in." 

New  Zealand.— The  islands  which  C( 
prise  New  Zealand  were  first  discovered  b 
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itchman,  Abel   .Jan-sen  Tasman,  in   1642, 

it  the  first  European  who  landed  th<  i 

iptain  Cook  in   1769.     He  found  that  the 

habitants  were  a  savage  tribe   of  Mauris. 

innibals.  and    there   was    some 

satiation  about  visitinir  their  i>land;  but  in 

ral  of  them  came  to  Port  Jacks'  m, 

•hey  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Marsden, 
en  chaplain  to  the  convicts  [MARSDEN, 
VMUEL],  who,  having  learnt  about  the 
untry  and  people,  came  to  England,  and 
on  returned  with  a  small  party,  sent  by  the 
lurdi  Missionary  >"eiety,  who  landed  on 
e  north. TII  island  on  'Dec.  20th,  1*1-1. 
ursd'-nV  su<  •  38  wa>  slow  but  n-al  :  in  lvj-j 
eRev.  H.  Williams,  and  in  IS'Joth.-  Kev.W. 
'illiams,  joini-.l  the  mi>sii.n.  A  translation 
tin-  N'ew  T.  st  nii'-nt  and  1'rayer  Book  was 
ade  iu  is:;:;,  and  three  years  after  N--w 
•aland  was  included  in  the  n< 
ustralia.  In  lN-Ki,  at  the  request  of  the 

the  islands  wen-  put  under  British 
It-.  An  English  settlement  had  already 
•en  founded  at  Wellington,  followed  by 
ttlements  ut  New  Plymouth  and  Nelson. 
i  1841  was  founded  the  Bishopric  od 
..•aland,  the  th>t  liisliop  being  the  noble 
ishop  Selwyn,  who>e  life  is  a  splendid 
•«apter  in  missionary  hi-tory.  St.  John's 
•ollege  was  founded  at  Auckland,  and  four 
•chdeaconriea  were  constituted.  In  1846 
vo  converts  wer.-  sent  t"  j>r<-aeh  to  a  warlike 
*ibe,  and  were  martyred.  The  first  native 
•»con  was  ordained  in  1862,  and  others  soon 
llowed.  An  insurrection  took  place  in  ist'.-j. 
iaded  by  William  Tamihana.  a  native  win. 
jclared  himself  to  be  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
•.stituted  a  religion  composed  of  Romanism, 
resleyanism,  Mahometanism,  and  Church 
R-trn 

There  are  now  seven  bishoprics.  The 
>lony  of  Canterbury  \\as  foundod  in  I^-'MI, 
ad  became  a  bishopric  in  18o6.  The  dio- 
;se  of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Waiapu 
ere  founded  in  18-58,  those  of  Christ  Church 
id  Duiiedin  in  1866.  It  is  said  that  in  1*74 
i  New  Zealand  there  were  of  the  Church  of 
ngland  17-  churches,  and  an  attendance  of 
),916;  the  Presbyterians  had  12;")  «•! lurches, 
ith  an  attendance  of  ls,;,n  :  the  \\YsIeyaiis 
)5  chapeN.  with  r_',7-J:>  people;  Roman 
atholics  Sii  chapels,  in  attendance  10,967 ; 
aptists,  Free  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
ists,  an  attendance  of  about  3,000  each. 
The  following  is  a  percentage  table  of  the 
?ligions  of  the  country  according  to  the 
iiuvh.  census  of  1878  : — 


piscopalians       .  43'4 

resbyteriaiis        .  23'8 

oniiui  fat  holies.  H7 

Methodists  9'4 


Paptists       ...  2-3 

Congregationalists  1'4 

Lutherans         .     .  1*4 

Other  sects  3  "6 


Nicaea,  COUNCIL  OF. — This  was  the  first 
mncil  in  which  E;ist  and  West  met  to- 
ther,  and  hence  it  is  the  first  of  the  four 

i-neral  Councils  of  the  Church.     The  p.-aee 
'  the  Church  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 


the  teaching  of  Arius  and  his  followers  con 
cerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  being  anxious  to  see 
the  Church  united  and  at  peace,  summoned 
Council  to  meet  at  Nicaea  in 


Bithynia,  in  June,  325,  to  settle  the  questions 
at  issue.     Nicaja  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 

.bly  partly  because  of  its  healthy  situ 
ation  and  partly  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  the  seat  of  government,  Nicomedia,  twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  number  of  bishops  who  attended  the 
Council  has  been  generally  received  as  318; 
and  each  bishop  had  two  presbyters  and  other 
attendants.  BO  that  the  whole  assembly  mini  - 
bered,  according  to  some  accounts,  over  2,000. 
Al  ArianiMii  was  of  Ea-tern  growth,  and 
unknown  in  the  West,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Council  were  Eastern  bishops,  only  about 
ten  e,,ming  from  the  West.  The  composition 
of  the  assembly  was  of  a  very  mixed  charac- 
t.  r.  Tin-re  w.  if  deputies  from  E-ypt.  headed 
\.e.\ander,  the  a-ed  Bishop  of  Alexandria; 
in  attendance  upon  him  was  a  young  deacon, 
twenty-five  year.-  of  a  ire.  ivpn-.-nt.  d  as  >mall 
ami  iii>iirniti'cant,  but  who  Wftfl  none  other  than 
the  irreat  Athana>ius,  the  champion  of  the 
orthodox  ;  ti-.  ,m  Alexandria  also  came  Arius, 

the   leader  of  the   oppoHte   pally.       Tllel'e  WCFC 

al-o  bi>hop>  from  Syria,  inclui'ling  Eu>tathius 
Antioch;  Eusi-liius,  the  histoi-ian,  of 
who  was  su>pected  of  being  an 
Arian  ;  one  bi>hop  came  from  Persia,  another 
from  Arm.  nia  others  from  A>ia  Minor, 
06,  and  Cyprus.  Another  consjiicuous 
bishop  was  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  a  strong 
Arian.  It  was  fn>m  his  handsthat  the  Emperor 
<  'onstantine,  on  his  deathbed,  received  the  lite 
of  r,apti>m.  Alexander,  a  presbyter,  and  Ace- 
>iu-  the  Novatian.  repieM-nted  By/antium  ; 
and  Marcellus.  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  a  pro- 
mineiit  speaker  on  the  orthodox  side;  all 
these  came  from  the  East.  The  West  \va> 
represented  by  deputies  from  France,  Cala 
bria,  Sicily,  and  Milan.  Rome  sent  two 
presbyters  Victor  and  Yincentius,  her  Bishop, 
•  ster,  being  too  aged  to  be  present.  From 
Carthage  came  Caecilian,  and  from  Spain 
Il'»ius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who  is  repre 
sented  as  holding  the  chief  place  in  the 
Council  at  the  Emperor's  right  hand.  The 
sight  of  these  Fathers  of  the  Church 
rendered  deeply  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  them  bore  traces  of  the  K<  v»  re 
persecutk»8  through  which  they  had  passed. 
Tiny  were  truly  an  army  of  confessors  ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  were  peculiarly  qualified 
to  testify  what  was  the  true  faith  of  the 
Church.  Many  heathen  philosophers  were 
attracted  to  Nicaea,  and  discussed  with  the 
bishops  outside  the  Council. 

On  the  arrival  of  Constantine,  the  Council 
was  formally  opened;  first,  an  address  to 
the  Emperor  was  recited  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  and  a  thanksgiving  to  Clod  for  the 
Emperor's  victory  over  Licinius.  Constantine 
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from  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Council, 
then  addressed  the  assembled  bishops,  ex 
horting  them  to  unity  and  concord ;  and 
then,  in  order  to  promote  this  desirable 
end,  he  openly  in  their  presence  burnt 
all  the  written  complaints  and  accusations 
that  various  bishops  had  laid  before  him, 
adding  these  words:  "It  is  the  command 
of  Christ  that  he  who  desires  to  be  himself 
forgiven  must  first  forgive  his  brother." 
Coming  now  to  the  main  purpose  for  which 
the  Council  was  assembled,  viz.  the  deter 
mining  of  the  faith  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Arius,  it  seems  certain  that  Arius  was 
heard  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he 
boldly  adhered  to  them;  whereupon  the 
•MCiinlili  rl  bishops  raised  their  hands  and 
closed  their  ears  in  horror  at  such  blasphe 
mous  words.  Arius  was  expelled,  and  the 
Council  set  themselves  to  issue  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  creed, 
setting  forth  the  true  faith.  First  of  all 
Eusobius  of  Caesarea  presented  a  creed  which 
had  been  long  in  use  in  CaBsarea  ;  the  Arian 
bishops,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
were  willing  to  sign  it ;  but  as  this  creed 
evaded  the  very  points  at  issue,  a  very  im 
portant  phrase  was  inserted,  viz.  honwousion 
to  patri — "  of  one  substance  with  the  Father," 
and  other  alterations.  The  creed  of  Caesarea 
was  then  adopted  as  the  faith  or  creed  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  The  Emperor  acquiesced 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  banished  Arius 
and  his  followers,  and  ordered  all  the  heretic's 
writings  to  be  burnt.  He  further  decreed  to 
banish  any  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Theonas  and  Secundus  were  the  only 
two  bishops  who  persevered  in  refusing  to  sub 
scribe  to  the  Creed,  and  they  were  banished. 

The  following  anathema  was  added  to  the 
Creed  :— 

"  But  those  that  say  '  there  was  when  He  was 
not,'  and  '  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not,' 
and  that  '  He  came  into  existence  from  what  was 
not,'  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a 
different  '  person  '  or  '  substance,'  or  that  He  was 
created,  or  changeable,  or  variable,  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  anathematises  them." 

Another  question  was  settled  by  this 
Council,  viz.  the  date  for  keeping  East.  r. 
The  Council  decreed  by  common  consent 
[i]  to  discard  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
Christian  Passover  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jewish,  viz.  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  [ii]  to 
keep  it  on  the  Sunday  that  came  next  after 
the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Council,  before  breaking  up,  passed 
twenty  canons  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and 
for  regulating  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church.  Of  these  twenty  Nicene  canons, 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  17th  refer  to  the  morals 
and  behaviour  of  the  clergy;  the  17th,  for 
bidding  usury;  the  other  three  restraining 
abuses  now  happily  extinct.  The  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  15th,  16th,  and  18th  refer  to 
clerical  discipline.  The  4th  is  still  observed 


throughout  the  greater  part  of  Christ  endou 
and  orders  three  bishops  at  least  to  be  jnvson 
at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  The  5th  limit 
the  power  of  the  bishop,  by  ordering  a  Syno 
to  meet  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  investi 
gate  the  cases  of  those  excommunicated.  Th 
6th  and  7th  preserved  to  the  Metropolitan 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Caesarea  thei 
ancient  privileges.  The  15th  has  been  gene 
rally  disregarded  throughout  the  Church;  i 
forbids  the  translation  or  promotion  of  eccle 
siastics  from  one  city  to  another.  The  18fc 
restrains  the  powers  of  deacons,  who  in  the 
age  practised  a  kind  of  tyranny,  which  hf 
been  imitated  by  the  other  orders  of  tb 
ministry  in  later  times.  The  16th  forbic 
bishops  to  ordain  outside  their  own  diocese 
Other  canons  refer  to  the  cases  of  those  wh 
have  "  lapsed"  in  times  of  persecution,  layin 
down  on  what  conditions  such  are  to  be  re 
ceived  back  into  the  Church.  The  last  canoi< 
the  20th,  directs  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  tl 
people  standing. 

Another  question,-of  local  interest  only,  w! 
settled,  viz.  the  Melitian  schism  in  the  Churc 
in  Egypt. 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  now  con 
pleted.  The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  to  tl 
Churches  throughout  the  empire,  set  fort 
the  settlement  of  the  Arian  and  Paschal  coi 
troversies  ;  and,  having  entertained  the  who 
of  the  bishops  present  at  the  Council,  di 
missed  them  to  their  dioceses,  exhorting  the 
to  prize  concord  above  all  things,  and  beggir* 
them  to  pray  for  him.  The  Council,  whir 
had  commenced  probably  in  June,  closed  WP 
the  banquet  on  July  25th. 

Nicander,  ST.,  and  Marcian,  ST. 
Martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Th< 
were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  until  the 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Being  broug 
before  the  Governor  Maximus,  they  wee- 
charged  with  disobedience  to  their "  prin 
and  impiety  to  the  gods  of  the  empii 
The  imperial  edict  was  read,  which  oblig- 
all  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  th< 
were  accordingly  required  to  comply  with 
immediately.  Maximus,  however,  said  ." 
would  make  the  matter  as  easy  as  he  coul 
and  not  insist  on  any  great  and  solemn  saci 
fice,  but  be  satisfied  with  their  throwing 
little  incense  into  the  fire  in  honour  of  t£< 
gods.  They  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  « 
this,  and  Daria,  the  wife  of  Nicander,  urg' 
her  husband  to  remain  steadfast  in  his  fait 
even  begging  that  she  might  herself  sha 
his  martyrdom,  and  she  was  consequent 
imprisoned,  but  afterwards  released.  Nicand  • 
and  Marcian  were  beheaded,  June  1 7th,  abo 
303.  The  place  of  their  martyrdom  is  sti 
posed  to  be  Mo?sia,  a  province  of  Illyricun 
but  some  say  that  it  was  Venafro,"  in  tfr 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  it  was  in  tl 
reign  of  Domitian. 

Nicene  Creed.    [CREED,  NICENE.] 
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Nicephorus  I.,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
ople,  was  originally  Treasurer  and  Chan- 
sllor.  In  802  he  took  possession  of  the 
irone,  banishing  the  Empress  Irene  to 
.esbos,  where  she  died  shortly  after.  He  is 
escribed  as  being  of  a  licentious,  rapacious, 
ad  cruel  character.  In  his  relations  with 
le  Church  he  heavily  taxed  Church  property, 
ivoured  the  Iconoclasts  and  sects,  especially 
ie  Paulicians,  and  prohibited  the  Bishop  of 
onstantinople  from  carrying  on  a  corre- 
-xradence  with  the  Pope  of  Rome.  11 
illed  A.D.  811,  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians. 

Nicephoras  II.  [PHOCAS]  became  Em- 
?ror  in  963.  He  published  a  decree,  pro- 
.diiiL:  that  no  bishop  should  be  instilled 
ithout  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  ap- 
)inted  officers  to  the  charge  of  var.n, 
ith  orders  to  spend  a  limited  amount  for 
:clesiastieal  purposes,  and  to  pay  the  rest 
ito  tin;  royal  treasury.  HI-  \vus  murdered 
i  969  by  John  Tziiuisces,  who  succeeded 
im. 

Nicephorns,  ST. — A  martyr  of  Antioch 
oring  tin-  pi  r.-e.-ution  raised  by  the  Em- 
erors  Valerian  and  Gallienus.  He  was  a 

•  yman,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  one  Sapri- 
us,  a  priest.     But  discord  rose  up  bet  we,  n 
tern,  and  for  a  time  they  never  met.     At 
st  Nicephorus   attempted   a    reconciliation, 
it  in  v  tin.     The  persecution  breaking  out, 
ipricius  was  seized    for   his  religion,  tried, 

r  going  through   irn  at    t«rtur. 
•mdenmed  to  be  beheaded.     Nicephorus,  as 

icy  \v.-iv  leading  the  priest  to  execution, 
ume  to  him  and  in  treated  to  be  forgiven, 

it  his  request  was  refused  by  Sapricius. 
fcn  mounting  the  scaffold  the  priest  re- 
ounced  the  ChriMian  reli^i.m,  and  thus  saved 

•  A  own  lite.      Nicephorus  did  what  he  could 

•  make  him  persevere,  but  to  no  purpose, 

•  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  ready  to 
iffer  in  t  he  apostate's  stead,  and  was  martyred 
i  Feb.  9th,  260. 

Nicholas,  ST.,  Archbishop  of  Myra, 
as  born  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 

•  Patara,  in    Lycia,    of   Christian  parents, 
e  entered  the  Monastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra, 
jcame  Abbot,  and  was  noted  for  his  charity 
id  benevolence.      One  of  the  deeds  as 

him  is  that  of  throwing  three  bags  of  gold 
to  the  house  of  a  poor  nobleman  who  was 
lable  to  furnish  a  dowry  for  his  three 
tughters,  and  was  tempted  to  sell  them  to  a 
fe  of  shame  until  Nicholas  thus  delivered 
iem.  This  constituted  him  the  patron  saint 
f  virgins.  Soon  after  his  return  Nicholas 
as  chosen  Archbishop  of  Myra.  He  is  sup- 
>sed  to  have  died  on  Dec.  6th,  342. 
The  three  balls,  the  attribute  of  St.  Nicholas, 
e  either  tin;  three  bags  of  gold  before  spoken 
,  or  three  loaves  of  bread,  an  emblem  of  his 
larity.  The  fact  that  the  three  balls  are  the 
gn  of  pawnbrokers  has  a  curious  origin. 
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The  three  gold  balls  were  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Lombard  Street,  and  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
money-brokers  had  their  head-quarters  in  this 
street,  it  became  the  fashion  for  persons  who 
set  up  as  money-lenders  to  use  the  three  balls 
of  St.  Nicholas  as  their  trade  mark.  Nicholas 
is  also  the  patron  of  thieves,  because  he  forced 
them  to  return  some  property  they  had  stolen ; 
of  sailors,  because  he  stilled  a  storm  when 
journeying  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  of  children, 
because  he  is  said  to  have  restored  to  life  three 
boys  who  had  been  murdered,  dismembered, 
and  put  into  a  tub  of  wine.  St.  Nicholas  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  saints,  the  chief  patron 
of  Kus.sia  and  of  Venice,  Freiburg,  and  many 
other  towns,  ehietly  seaports.  There  are  said 
to  be  372  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
England 

Nicolaitanes. — A  heretical  sect,  holding 

the  doctrines  of  Antinomianism,  and  con 
demned  in  the  Honk  (if  Revelations  as  holding 
"the  din-trine  of  Balaam  ...  to  eat  thing- 
sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica 
tion."  Probably  it  was  these  whom  St.  Paul 
ribed  as  "glorying  in  their  shame,  mind 
ing  earthly  things."  The  Nicolaitanes  are 
thought  by  some  to  derive  their  name  from 
Nicolas  the  proselyte  ;  others  believe  that  the 
name  is  only  the  (Jreek  form  of  Balaam, 
4%  destroy. -r  of  the  people,"  of  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  be  symbolical.  They  are  spoken 
of  by  Innieu-.  'IVrtulliaii,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  be  i  i  iir  in  existence  in  the  second 
century;  and  Kpiph.miu>  atys  that  the  sect 
became  merged  in  that  of  the  Gnostics. 

Nicole,  PETER,  was  born  at  Chartres  in 
1625.  He  was  a  strong  Jansenist,  on  which 
account  he  joined  the  Port  lioyalists,  and  be 
came  celebrated  as  a  great  preacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  November,  1695. 

Nicole  assisted  Arnaud  in  several  works,  as 
the  Perpetuity  of  Faith  and  Logic  of  Port 
L<>inil.  He  translated  Pascal's  Provinr'm' 
rs  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes  upon  them. 
His  chief  original  works  are  £ssais  de  Monde, 
controversial  tracts  against  Calvinism,  a  trea- 
ti-e  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  a  treatise 
concerning  the  Quietists. 

Nicomedes,  ST. — This  saint,  during  the 
Domitian  persecution,  attended  the  Christian* 
while  in  prison,  giving  them  all  the  assistance 
and  comfort  in  his  power.  He  also  found 
means  of  giving  their  bodies  a  decent  burial 
in  spite  of  their  persecutors,  who  would 
have  interred  them  as  public  criminals. 
While  burying  the  body  of  St.  Felicula,  he 
was  apprehended  and  beaten  to  death.  He  is 
commemorated  on  Sept.  loth. 

Nihilists. — A  sect  that  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  become  man, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  unchangeable,  therefore 
that  Christ  was  not  different  after  His 
Incarnation  to  what  He  was  before.  The 
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Incarnation  was  aTheophany,andGod  suffered 
Himself  to  appear  man.  This  theory,  though 
not  so  strongly  put,  was  started  by  Abelard 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
greatly  developed  and  brought  into  notice 
by  Peter  Lombard  some  years  later.  The  sect 
was  strongly  opposed  by  John  of  Cornwall 
and  Walter  St.  Victor,  and  finally  condemned 
by  the  Lateran  Council  which  met  in  1179. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
name  was  applied  to  a  German  sect  of  a  very 
short-lived  existence,  who  declared  that  God, 
the  devil,  man,  heaven,  hell,  good,  and  evil 
did  not  exist,  only  appeared  to  do  so,  that 
everything  was  nothing,  in  fact. 

Nimbus  or  Aureole.— A  circular  disc 
surrounding  the  head  of  Christ,  and  of  saints 
and  angels,  symbolising  the  light  which  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  those  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  used  in  very  ancient 
times  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Romans 
adopted  the  symbol  for  the  heads  of  those 
invested  with  power.  The  Christians  adopted 
it  in  the  fifth  century,  and  applied  it  first  to 
Christ,  then  to  the  angels,  and  finally  to  the 
saints.  The  nimbus  round  Christ's  head  was 
sometimes  triangular,  symbolising  the  Trinity. 

Ninian,  ST. — The  apostle  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Cumbrian  prince,  and  resided 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
religion  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town. 
He  built  a  stone  church,  which  the  Britons, 
having  never  before  seen  a  building  of  stone, 
named  Candida  casa,  or  White  House,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Withern.  Here  he 
fixed  his  See,  dedicating  the  church  to  St. 
Martin.  Ninian  converted  the  Cumbrians 
and  Southern  Picts  as  far  as  the  Grampians, 
and  his  followers  did  great  good  through  the 
whole  land.  He  died  Sept.  16th,  432. 

Nitzsch,  KARL  IMMANUEL,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  German  theo 
logians,  was  born  at  Borna,  in  Saxony,  in 
1787.  His  father  was  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Wittenberg,  an  ardent  follower  of  Kant. 
The  son  was  also  educated  at  Wittenberg, 
where  his  principal  theological  teacher  was 
Reinhard,  one  of  the  last  Supernatura  lists ;  but 
his  teaching  was  soon  counteracted  by  the 
influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  Daub.  In 
1810  he  became  Assistant  Pastor,  and  subse 
quently  Parish  Minister,  at  Wittenberg.  His 
opinions  soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  he 
was  considered  one  of  that  new  school,  of 
which  Neander  is  the  head,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  faith  and  science,  not  by  forced 
methods,  but  by  showing  in  their  own  lives 
that  union  of  reason  and  reverence  for  which 
they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822 
Nitzsch  was  called  to  Bonn  as  Professor  of 
Theology  and  University  Preacher,  and 
laboured  there  for  over  twenty  years,  writing 
and  busying  himself  in  all  matters  concerning 


the  Prussian  Church.  He  wrote  -«  \.  r 
treatises  in  favour  of  the  union  between  tl 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  branches  of  ti 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  ti 
General  Synod  which  met  on  the  subject  i 
Berlin  in  1846.  In  the  following  y.ar  ] 
succeeded  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  where  1 
became  Professor  of  Theology,  Universii 
Preacher,  and  Upper  Consistorial  Councillc 
and  in  1854  Provost  of  St.  Nicolai  Churc 
He  died  Aug.  21st,  1868. 

Nitzsch  and  Twesten  have  been  consider 
the  principal  followers  of  Schleiennachei 
theology,  though  they  differed  in  sonu  poinl 
as  in  God's  relation  to  the  world,  the  Divi 
attributes,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  t] 
founders  of  the  German  Evangelical  Chun 
Diet,  which  first  met  in  1848.  His  chief  woi 
is  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  showii 
the  moral  bearing  of  all  the  articles  of  fait 
and  the  doctrinal  root  of  all  the  (  hiisti; 
virtues.  He  takes  his  material  wholly  fro 
the  Bible,  and  in  a  number  of  notes  refers 
later  opinions  and  systems.  Another  not 
work  is  his  Practical  Theology.  In  1835  a 
peared  A  Pmti-xtmit  An^n-r  to  Mahler's  "Sy* 
bolik"  and  he  also  wrote  against  Straus; 
Dogmatics.  His  other  works  consist  chiefly 
sermons,  and  of  various  articles  which  appear 
in  the  theological  journals. 

Noailles,  LKWIS  ANTHONY  DE,  Cardin; 
was   born  in    16-51.     He  became   Doctor 
Divinity  at  Paris  in  1676,  Bishop  of  C'ahors 
1679  and  of  Chalons  upon  the  Maine  in  16£ 
and  Archbishop  of   Paris  in  1695.      He  TO 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Quietists,  writing, 
treatise  entitled  A  Pastoral  Instruction  fotu 
ing  Christian  Perfection  and  the  Imntrd  Li 
tiijuinxf  tiit:  Drlitxinnx  of  the  Pretended  Myst 
in  1697.     In  1700  he  became  Cardinal  wi 
the  title  of  St.  Mary  Minerva.     He  died 
May  4th,  1729. 

Noctnrns. — These  were  prayers  h< 
during  the  night.  In  the  Roman  Chui 
the  Psalter  is  divided  into  portions  con-isti 
each  of  nine  psalms,  each  of  which  portic 
is  called  a  nocturn.  Nocturnal  prayers  i 
read  on  the  vigils  of  feasts. 

Nocturnal  services  seem  to  have  been  u* 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.     Dun 
the  persecutions,  services  were  held  in  l! 
night  to  avoid  detection,  and,  when  all  fear 
this  was  over,  the  custom  was  still  continu< 
Nocturnal    services    became    very    freqw 
when  ccenobitical  or  monastic  life  grew  a -i 
flourished. 

Noel,  ALEXANDER  \b.  1639,  d.  1724] 
Ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Gallican  Chur 
and  Provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order  fr< 
1706.  He  wrote  Select  Chapters  of  Eccksiasti 
History,  and  an  Old  Testament  history.  1  \ 
Gallicanism  gave  so  much  offence  that  his  w( 
was  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  by  P< 
Innocent  XI. ;  but  Noel  defended  himself  w 
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•  uch  spirit  that  Benedict  XIII.  removed  the 
ensure. 

Noel,  BAPTIST  WRIOTHESLEY  [b.  1799,  d. 
873],  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  ordained 
i  the  Church  of  England,  becoming  Incum- 
ent  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row ;  but  he  left 
he  Church  and  became  a  Baptist  minister, 
le  was  the  author  of  Essay  on  Christian 
iaptitsm,  Letters  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  A 
'•election  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  etc. 

Noetians.— Followers  of  Noetus,  who 
:>unded  a  sect  of  Monarchianism.  Noetus 
^as  a  native  either  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna, 
le  put  forward  his  theory  at  Smyrna,  and 
'as  excommunicated  about  230  by  a  synod 
efore  which  he  w*s  summoned;  afterwards 
e  gathered  around  him  numerous  followers, 
>nd  founded  a  school  in  which  to  teach  his 
octrines.  He  died  shortly  afterwards,  but 
iis  theory  was  taught  by  his  disciples,  chief 
moii£  whom  were  Sa belli  us  and  Epigonus. 
'he  heresy  spread  and  was  adopted  by  m my 
'hri>tians  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  [See 
'ATRIPASSIANS.] 

Nominalists. — One  of  the  parties  into 
^hich   the   Schoolmen  were   divided   in  the 
leventh  century.     That  general  notions  exist, 
"e  all  admit,  and  some  sort  of  classification 
omes  natural  to  us.      Thus  we  distinguish 
etween  trees  and  horses,  we  form  notions  of 
iem  which  exist  no  doubt  in  the  mind  alone, 
nt  we  realise  that  there  is  a  form  or  idea  of 
•aem  which  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
ae  Creator.     The  general  properties  which 
ertain   things   share    alike,    and   which   we 
bstnict    in   our   minds   from   the   particular 
lings  that  exhibit  them,  were  known  by  the 
choolmen   as    Unirfr*nl*.     Thus    we   realise 
leas  in  the   words   "whiteness,"    "truth," 
animal."     Then  the   Schoolmen  proceeded 
)  enquire — Arc  these  "  univers  ils"  real  exist- 
»r  are  they  mere  modes  of  intellectual 
•i ration   that    hive    no   real    existence 
i«cept   in    our    thoughts?      The    Nominal- 
ts   maintained    that     genera,    species,    ete.. 
•re  all   individual   objects,   and    that    there 
nothing  general  except  names.     Thus  the 
ame  "  circle  "  is  applied  to  everything  that  is 
mnd,  and  is  a  general  name,  but  no  independ- 
it  fact  or  property  exists  corresponding  to 
xe  name.     Some  Nominalists  held  that  the 
«nes  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  the  names  of 
hree   Individual '  Substances,  and  that   the 
nity  of  the  Trinity   is  a  mere  verbal   ex 
tension.      This   school  of  thought  is  thus 
f.rectly  opposed  to  the  REALISTS  [q.v.]. 
There  were,  however,  shades  and  degrees  of 
ominalism.     Thus  Roscelin,  the  Canon   of 
ompiegrie,  who  was  compelled  to  retract  his 
nti-Trinitarian    heresies  at  the  Council   of 
>iss.,ns[I{osri:i. IN],  was  an  Ultra-Nominalist, 
tiding  that  the  only  realities  are  individual 
<i  11--  which  we  irroup  together  by  the  aid  of 
mes.     His  pupil,  Abelard,  held  the 


Sabellian  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  William  of  Occam, 
an  English  Franciscan  friar  and  a  pupil  of 
Scotus,  revived  the  Nominalist  theory  in 
modified  form,  which  was  maintained  by 
many  eminent  men.  The  controversy  sub 
sided  at  the  Reformation. 

In  more  modern  times  the  chief  Nomi 
nalists  have  been  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Nomination. — The  act  of  appointing  a 
person  to  any  office  ;  in  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  the  act  of  presenting  a  clergyman  to  any 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  presentation,  as  the 
lord  of  a  manor  may  have  the  right  of  nomi 
nating  a  man  to  some  beaefice  under  his 
patronage,  but  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
ordinary  for  presentation. 

Nomocanon.— A  Greek  name  for  a  collec 
tion  of  canons,  with  the  addition  of  those  civil 
laws  to  which  they  refer.  The  first  collection 
of  this  kind  was  made  by  John  of  Antioch, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year 
554,  and  was  divided  inte  fifty  titles.  Phot  iu  - 
of  Constantinople  made  another  nomocanon 

|  about  the  year  883,  reducing  the  heads  to 
fourteen.  Balsamon  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  it,  about  1180,  showing  what  was,  and 

I  what  was  not,  in  use  in  hin  time,  etc.  In  rJ5"> 
Arsenius,  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  wrote  notes 
on  it  showing  the  conformity  of  the  Imperial 
laws  with  the  Patriarchal  constitutions.  The 
third  collection  was  made  by  Matthaeus 
Blastares,  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basilius, 
in  1335,  and  was  named  the  Syntagma — that 
is,  a  collection  of  canons  and  laws  relating 
to  each  other. 

Non-Communicating  Attendance. 

— The  custom  of  remaining  in  church  during 
the  Holy  Communion  without  receiving,  usual 
in  many  Anglican  churches  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is,  we  need  not 
a  usual  thing,  inasmuch  as  every  man 
is  bound  to  be  present  at  Mass  on  "  days  of 
"obligation,"  but  is  not  bound  to  communi 
cate,  in  fact,  cannot  do  so  without  previous 
confession.  But  non-communicating  presence 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  Reformation  times, 
had  quite  died  out  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  revived 
in  some  churches.  It  is  said  in  defence  of  it 
that  the  Holy  Communion,  the  chief  of  all 
Christian  acts  of  worship,  had  come  to  be 
altogether  neglected,  except  by  a  few ;  that 
this  service,  a  preaching  of  Christ  in  act,  a 
"  shewing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death,"  which 
ought  to  be  made  the  one  characteristic  ser 
vice  of  the  Lord's  Day,  was  turned  into  a 
service  to  be  observed  by  those  who  professed 
a  higher  holiness  than  the  general,  not  into 
a  worship  which  all  believers  in  Christ  might 
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rejoice  in.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  Communion,  a  Feast  to  be 
partaken  of,  not  a  Sacrifice  to  be  adored.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  question  turns  upon 
the  deeper  question  :  Is  the  Eucharist  a  sacri 
fice  ?  This  has  been  discussed  elsewhere.  We 
have  here  to  inquire  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy.  In  the 
Convocation  of  1563,  the  Puritan  party  pro 
posed  a  Canon :  "  That  no  person  abide  in  the 
church  during  the  time  of  the  Communion  unless 
he  do  communicate  ;  that  is,  they  shall  depart 
immediately  after  the  exhortation  be  ended, 
and  before  the  confession  of  the  communi 
cants."  This  was  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
party,  and  rejected  by  the  Convocation.  [See 
Strypes'  Ann.,  vol.  i.  p.  340.]  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  Convocation  of  1604  passed  the 
following/Danon  [xviii.].  After  giving  direc 
tion  for  proper  reverence  in  church,  it  pro 
ceeds  :  "  None,  either  man,  woman,  or  child, 
of  what  calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise,  at 
such  time,  busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet 
attendance,  to  hear,  read,  mark,  and  under 
stand  that  which  is  read,  preached,  or  minis 
tered  ;  saying  in  their  due  place,  audibly  with 
the  minister,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed  ;  and  making  such  other  answer 
to  the  public  prayers  as  are  appointed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  neither  shall  they 
disturb  the  service  or  sermon  by  walking  or 
talking,  or  any  other  way ;  nor  depart  out  of 
the  church  during  the  time  of  service  or 
sermon,  without  some  reasonable  or  just 
cause." 

There  is  added  another  Canon,  directing  the 
churchwardens  to  see  that  all  stay  to  the  end  ; 
first,  they  are  to  see  that  all  parishioners  resort 
to  the  parish  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
adding,  "  and  there  continue  the  whole  time  of 
Divine  Service  "  [Canon  xc.],  "  and  if  they  do 
not  obey,  they  are  to  be  presented  to  the  ordi 
nary  of  the  place." 

It  may  be  considered  further  that  there  is 
apparently  no  assumption  that  any  person  will 
withdraw  during  the  service  ;  there  is  no 
rubric  directing  a  pause  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  service  goes  straight  on  unbroken.  Pro 
bably  the  rubric  which  directs  that  intending 
receivers  shall  give  their  names  beforehand  is 
intended  that  the  minister  may  know  for  bow 
many  to  prepare. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  Bingham  (Ant.  b.  xviii.  c.  i.  s.  6), 
shows  that  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
[xi.  and  xii.]  did  not  only  allow,  but  required 
attendance  without  oral  communion  in  certain 
cases.  He  remarks,  "  In  all  which  we  may 
remark,  that  the  word  '  communicating '  doe's 
not  always  signify  partaking  of  the  Eucha 
rist,  but  communicating  in  prayers  only 
without  the  oblation,  which  is  but  an  imper 
fect  sort  of  Communion."  The  Council  of 
Nicaea  calls  this  communicating  with  the 
people  in  prayers  only.  Of  the  order  of  peni- 
t'-nts,  the  conxistc-ntes  were  the  fourth.  They 


were  so  called,  says  Bingham,  "  from  thei 
having  liberty  [after  the  other  penitent 
energumens,  and  catechumens  were  dismissed 
to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the  altar,  an 
join  in  the  common  prayer,  and  see  tt 
oblation  offered ;  but  yet  they  might  neithe 
make  their  own  oblation,  nor  partake  of  tt 
Eucharist  with  them." 

Nonconformists.— This  term,  as  no 
in  use,  includes  all  who  absent  themselv< 
from  the  worship  of  the  Established  ( 'hur< 
of  England  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  and  i 
this  sense  is  synonymous  with  the  word  Dn 
MMKRS  [q.v.].  But  in  a  stricter  sense  it 
applied  to  those  ministers  who  were  ejecte 
from  their  livings  on  their  refusal  to  subm 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  <  'hurl 
II.  in  1662.  The  number  of  these  was  aboi 
2,000,  and  their  burdens  were  incr< 
the  passing  of  the  Conventicle  Act  in  1664,1 
which  they  were  prohibited  from  meeting  : 
any  number  greater  than  five,  in  any  <>th 
manner  than  was  allowed  by  the  Liturgy  - 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  w* 
followed  in  1665  by  the  FIVE  MILE  ACT  [q.v. 
and  in  1673  by  the  TEST  ACT  [q.v.]  This  la 
Act  was  intended  to  deprive  them  of  all  po) 
tical  power  and  religious  influence.  Among 
the  ejected  clergy  were  some  of  til''  mi- 
pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  day,  1  >axt» 
Howe,  Flavel,  Philip  Henry,  etc.  James  1 
showed  a  decided  disposition  at  first  to  cru> 
the  Nonconformists,  as  evidenced  in  the  tri 
of  Baxter,  but  he  afterwards  relaxed  tf 
laws,  hoping  to  gain  toleration  for  the  limn 
Catholics,  and  published  his  Declaration 
liberty  of  conscience.  Soon  after  the  a 
cession  of  William  III.  the  Toleration  M 
was  passed,  which  granted  to  the  Nonco 
formists  a  partial  relief,  and  in  George  I* 
reign  the  laws  against  them  were  never  & 
forced.  The  Bill  of  1829  removed  parli 
mentary  disabilities,  not  only  from  t 
Nonconformists,  but  also  from  the  Kom 
Catholics. 

Nones.     [CANONICAL  HOURS.] 

Nonjurors-— Those  clergy  of  the  Chur 
of  England,  about  400  in  number,  who  )  < 
fused    to    take    the    oath   of    allegiance 
William  and  Mary  at  the  Revolution  of  16* 
and  were  therefore  deprived.     Among  th« 
were  the  Primate  (Archbishop  Sancroft),  a» 
Bishops  Ken,  White,  Frampton,  Lloyd,  a- 
Turner.    The  deprived  bishops  of  course  h( 
that   their   successors  were   schismatical  i 
truders,  and  regarded  themselves  still  as  r< 
holders  of  their  Sees.     Sancroft,  feeling  hi: 
self  bound  to  offer  all   legal   resistance,  ] 
mained  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  in  the  ho] 
which  many  who  had  taken  the  required  oa 
shared,  that  the  schism  might  even  yet 
avoided,  and  the  Government  had  some  he 
that  the  oath  might  yet  be  taken.     Though 
was  prescribed  to  betaken  before  August  1 
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•$9,  the  deprivation  was  not  declared  for 
ire  than  a  year,  and  Tillotson  was  not 
med  as  Bancroft's  successor  till  April  23rd, 
)1.  A  process  of  ejectment  against  San- 
>ft  was  then  issued,  and  the  Archbishop 
vin^  first  celebrated  the  Communion  in 
mbeth  Chapel,  removed  first  to  the  Temple, 
.>n  to  Freshingfield.  Hicks,  Dean  of  Wor 
ker,  athxed  a  protest  against  his  ejectment 
tli*  cathedral  door.  Beveridge,  though  he 
d  taken  the  oath,  refused  to  succeed  Ken, 
d  Kidder  was  appointed.  Sancroft  from 
i)  retirement  at  Freshingfield  always  spoke 
the  Nonjurors  as  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
id,  and  of  the  Establishment  as  apostate 
id  rebellious,  and  steps  were  taken  for  pre- 
•ving  the  succession.  A  list  of  the  Non- 
Ting  Clergy  was  sent  to  King  James  in 
•ance,  who  nominated  two  as  bishops,  Hicks 
.id  Wagstaile,  wlm  were  consecrated  "  Sutt'ra- 
ns  ol  Thettord  ami  Ipswich,"  by  Ll'-yd, 
ihite,  and  Turner,  the  deprived  bishops  of 
jrwich.  Peterborough,  and  Ely.  Sancroft 
d  previously  died. 

After  the  death  of  King  William  divisions 

<^an  to  appear  among  the  Nonjurors.     Some 

.nsidered  that  as  the  oath  might  lawfully  be 

cen  to  (,>ueen  Anne  there  was  no  bar  to  re- 

rning  to   the   Kstablishment.     It  was  with 

is  ohject  that   Henry  Hodwell  in  1705  wrote 

<j  Case  in   vine  considered.     The  same   view 

is  taken  by  liobert  N»  \>«n.      Hut  th.  n 

.•party  headed  by  Hicks  and  Jeremy  Coll i.  r 

10  determined  to  carry  on  the  separation. 

.1  May  29th,   1713,  Collier,  who  had  long 

•  <en  an  important  place  among  the  Nonjur- 

££  divines,   was   consecrated  a  bishop,  and 

th  him  Samuel  Hawes,  formerly  a  parish 

•rgyman   in   the   diocese   of    Lincoln,    and 

ithaniel  Spinckes,  who  had  been  a  preben- 

ry  of   Salisbury.      The   deprived    bishops, 

10  were  now  all  dead,  had  consecrated  none 

er   Hicks  and  Wagstaffe.     Wairstaffo  also 

its  dead ;  therefore  George  Hicks,  the  only 

rviving  bishop,  procured  the  assistance  of 

•o  Scotch  bishops,  Archibald  Campbell,  who 

is  of   the  Argyle  family,  and  James  Gad- 

rar.*     These  two  bishops  were  resident  in 

>ndon,  and  had  very  much  associated  them- 

•tves  with  the  English  Nonjurors.      Hicks 

ed  Dec.  loth,  1715,  arid  Collier  then  became 

e  senior  bishop  and  leading  man  .among  the 

Dnjurors.     Very  soon  afterwards,  Jan.  25th, 

16,  he,  Hawes,  and   Spinckes,  consecrated 

enry  Gandy  and  Thomas  Brett  as  bishops  ; 

it  fresh  divisions  broke  out  in   the   little 

dy  :  some  leaned  towards  the  Greek,  some 

the  Roman  Church,  and  others  a<rain  were 

'  Gadderar  had  been  consecrated  in  London,  Feb. 
h,  1712,  by  Hicks  himself,  with  Campbell  aud 
other  Scotch  bishop,  John  Falconar ;  this  last  was 
:o  one  of  Campion's  consecrators  on  Aug.  24th, 
11,  and  through  him  and  the  other  two,  who  were 
e  deprived  bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumblane, 
is  line  traces  itself  to  Archbishop  Sharp's  conse- 
>tion  by  Bishop  Sheldon,  of  London,  Dec.  15th, 
>1. 


rigid  in  their  Anglicanism.  In  1717  began 
the  division  on  "  Usages."  The  principal  ol' 
these  were  those  connected  with  the  Eucharist, 
i.e.  the  mixed  cup  and  the  other  uses  of  King 
Edward  VI.'s  First  Book;  the  others,  not  so 
connected,  as  Trine  Immersion  at  Baptism, 
were  also  all  found  in  the  book  of  1549. 
These  Collier  and  Brett,  with  Campbell  and 
Gadderar,  the  Scotch  bishops,  wished  to  see 
restored.  Howes,  Spinckes,  and  Gandy,  were 
for  retaining  the  Anglican  book  of  1662. 
Much  was  written  on  both  sides,  and  Collier 
published  in  1718  Offices  of  Holy  Communion, 
Jidjjtixiii,  ('anJirmatwH,  and  ]~ixif<ttiun.  which 
differed  little  from  those  of  King  Edward. 
This  division  also  led  to  a  further  division,  in 
that  the  "  Non-Usagers  "  refused  to  join  any 
longer  in  negotiations  for  a  union  with  the 
iv  Church,  which  had  already  been  begun, 
but  fell  through  on  the  death,  Feb.  Stli,  1725. 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Ku»ia.  The  divisions, 
however,  on  the  Usages  outlast,  d  Collier's 
life.  He  died,  April  2<;th,  1726,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paneras  Churchyard. 

Before  his  death,  fresh  bi>h«»ps  had  been 
consecrated  by  both  parties  (the  Non-Usagers 
airain  obtaining  the  help  of  Scotch  bishops)  ; 
but  afterwards,  about  1730,  the  disputes  sub- 
.-ided,  and  all  the  bishops  joined  in  enmiiiH- 
nion  except  one,  John  Blackburn,  consecrated 
1712,  who  still  firmly  adhered  t«>  the  Anglican 
book.  He,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  con 
tinue  his  own  suecesMon,  and  died  1741.  In 
"  the  '45  "  none  of  the  regular  Nonjurors  ap 
pear  to  have  been  involved  ;  but  some  of  the 
separatists,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  Collier  and  Brett,  joined  the  rebels, 
and  died  as  traitors.  One  of  the  separatists 
iiannd  Campbell  desperately  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  the  succession  of  his  party.  He  was 
the  last  bishop  left,  and  in  defiance  of  canonical 
rule  he  alone  consecrated  a  new  bishop.  Thus 
the  line  went  on,  the  last  being  consecrated 
in  1795.  One  of  these  bishops,  Cartwright, 
ended  his  life  as  a  surgeon,  practising  at 
Shrewsbury,  a  legal  subject  of  King  George. 
The  last  of  the  bishops,  Booth,  died  in  1805  ; 
but  a  Nonjuring  clergyman  was  living  in  the 
West  of  England  in  1815.  .  They  lingered 
there  longer  than  in  any  part  of  England. 
Many  of  those  who  would  not  take  the  oaths 
were  content  to  receive  the  Communion  in 
the  National  Church  as  private  individuals, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  purchased  Church 
Prayer  Books  printed  before  the  Revolution 
in  order  that  they  might  ignore  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

Many  historians  who  differ  from  the  Non- 
jurors  altogether  in  their  view,  have  yet 
acknowledged  that  they  rendered  important 
services  to  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
country.  A  Latitudinarian  spirit  came  in 
with  the  Revolution,  and  many  good  men 
were  strongly  influenced  by  it.  Against  this 
the  Nonjurors  made  a  stand,  and  preserved 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  which  might 
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otherwise  have  sunk  into  a  mere  State-estab 
lishment.  Their  example  of  conscientiousness, 
sacrificing  station,  influence,  and  worldly 
substance,  was  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  such  as 
society  is  ever  the  richer  for.  Some  of  them 
wrote  valuable  books.  Hicks,  Williams, 
Law,  Nelson,  Charles  Leslie,  Jeremy  Collier, 
are  all  honoured  names  in  the  great  roll  of 
English  authors. 

Non-Residence. — The  absence  of  an  in 
cumbent  from  his  parish  or  benefice  for  any 
length  of  time,  while  a  substitute  is  entrusted 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  At  one 
time  non- residence  was  very  general  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  holding  of 
pluralities ;  but  it  was  forbidden  by  statutes 
passed  in  1837-8.  Under  ordinary  circum 
stances  no  incumbent  may  be  absent  from 
his  benefice  more  than  three  months  at  a 
time,  under  penalty  of  losing  part  of  his 
income.  Exemption  from  this  rule  may  In- 
granted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  cases 
of  pluralities  or  peculiars;  and  severe  illness, 
for  at  most  twenty  years,  has  been  held  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-residence. 

Norbert,  ST.,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
and  founder  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order, 
was  born  at  Xanten,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves 
1080.   His  father,  Heribert,  Count  of  Gennep,' 
was  related  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and 
his  mother,  Hedwig,  was  descended  from  the 
House  of  Lorraine.     Ho  spent  some  time  at 
the  Court  of  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  then  with  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.     He 
was  a  Prebendary  of  the  Church  of  Xanten  and 
Almoner  to  Henry  IV.,  who  offered  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cambray;  but  ho   refused, 
fearing  that  the  higher  orders  would  prove  a 
restraint  to  him,  for  he  gave  way  to  all  his 
passions  and  led  a  very  dissolute  life.     This 
continued  till  he  was  thirty  years  old.     One 
day  he  was  riding,  when  he  was  suddenly  over 
taken  by  a  thunderstorm,  and  a  ball  of  fire  fell 
at  his  horse's  feet,  which,  in  its  terror,  threw 
its  rider.     Norbert  lay  unconscious  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  recovery  determined  to  give 
up  his  wicked  life,  and  *to  work  as  a  priest 
and  missionary.     He  spent  some  time  in  pre 
paration,  and  in  1118  sold  his  estate,  which 
he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  resigned  his  prefer 
ments.      He  set  out  for  Languedoc,  where 
Pope  Gelasius  II.  was  at  the  time,  from  whom 
he  gamed  permission  to  preach  wherever  he 
thought  proper.     He  passed  through  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  France,  preaching  and 
imposing  severe  penances.     His  eloquence  did 
much,  but  his  example  effected  more.  He  fasted 
all  through  the  year,  eating  only  in  the  even 
ing,    except    on    Sundays.       In    1119   Pope 
Calixtus  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Gelasius,  held 
a  Council  at  Rheims,  at  which  Norbert  was 
present  and  obtained  a  fresh  grant.     He  here 
became  acquainted  with  Bartholomew,  Bishop 
of  Laon,  who   prevailed   upon   the   saint   to 
accompany  him  to  his  diocese,  and  put  him  in 


possession  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  where  I 
was  to  reform  the  regular  canons;  but  hisru 
was  too  strict  for  them,  and  he  resigned  h 
appointment.    The  Bishop  then,  knowing  thi 
Norbert  wished  for  a  solitary  life,  promise 
to  give  him  any  place  he  might  choose,  and 
is   said  that   the  Virgin   Mary  appeared  1 
Norbert   in  a   dream,  pointed   out  a  lone! 
valley  in  the  Forest  of  Courcy,  which  receive 
the  name  of  Premontre,  and  also  chose  tt 
dress  which  he  was  to  adopt.     Here  he  retire 
and  formed  from   the    followers   who    soo 
gathered  round  him  the  Order  of  the  Premor 
strants,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine;.     Tl 
order  soon  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  in  111 
Norbert  was  called  to  Antwerp.     The  paste 
of  St.  Michael's,  in  that  city,  led  a  dissolm 
life,  which  Tanchelm,  a  heretic,  turned  to  goc 
account  by  asserting  that  this  was  a  proi 
that  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  was  a 
idle  fiction,  and  that  the  Eucharist  was  of  r 
service  to  salvation.  He  gained  3,000  follower- 
who,  even  after  his  death,  in  1115,  infected  tb 
whole  country  with  their  tenets.     The  canor< 
of  Antwerp  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bishop  < 
Cambray,  who  implored  St.  Norbert  to  con. 
to  their  assistance.     He  brought  some  of  h> 
canons  with  him,  and  the  clergy  of  Antwei 
settled  the  church  and  revenues  of  St.  Mirha 
upon  them,  which  gift  was  confirmed  in  112 
After  putting  matters  in  good  order  he  r- 
turned  to  his  first  settlement,  where  the  OrdH 
had  increased  so  much  that  in  1 125  there  we: 
ten  houses  besides  the  original  house  at  Pr- 
montre.     In  1127  as  Norbert  was  travellir 
through  Germany,  the  Archbishop  of  Magd 
burg  died,  and  the  saint  was  chosen  to  succe* 
him  and  was  consecrated,  though  against  h 
own  wishes.     He   brought  about  several  r- 
forms,  restored  the  revenues  of  the  Churc 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  nobles,  pe 
suaded  the  clergy  to  practise  celibacy,  et 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  clergy  in  reven$ 
hired  an  assassin  to  murder  the  Bishop  in  h 
confessional  on  Maundy  Thursday,  but  ths 
Norbert,  knowing  of  the  design,  ordered  tl 
man   to   be   searched,  and   the  weapon  w; 
found  upon  him.     After  about  three  years  h 
patience  and  courage  overcame  his  enemie 
and  he  was  allowed  to  regulate  his  diocese 
peace.     He  still  gave   up  some  time  to  hi 
Order,   and   also   interested    himself  in  tt 
affairs  of  the  Church.     He  strongly  oppost 
Peter  Leon,  the  Anti-Pope,  who  was  condemns 
at  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1131. 

St.  Norbert  died  June  6th,  1134,  and  w? 
canonised  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  158 
At  his  death  there  were  1,200  members  of  h 
community. 

North.  Side.— The  rubric  prefaced  1 
the  Communion  Service  directs  the  ministt 
to  begin  the  Service  at  the  north  side  of  tl 
Lord's  Table.  It  is  a  matter  of  controvert 
whether  by  this  is  intended  that  he  shall  stan 
on  the  north  side  of  the  front,  still  lookin 
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istwards,  or  at  the  north  end,  looking  south. 
lie  Lt-t  I-  -  il  judgment  left  the  matter  to  the 
dnister's  discretion.  [EASTWARD  POSITION.] 

Norwich,  SEE  OF. — This  ancient  See  of 
last  Auglia  has  not  taken  so  eminent  a  place, 
istoricalh ,  us  some  of  the  others,  owing  to 
s  retired  situation,  but  it  has  many  features 
f  deep  interest.  It  owes  its  foundation  to 
jchbishop  Honorius,  who  sent  "Felix  the 
•urguiidian  "  to  be  its  first  bishop  at  Dun- 
ich.  [DiNWicH.]  On  the  resignation  of 
ie  fourth  bishop  of  the  See,  Bisi,  Arch- 
ishop  Theodore  established  a  second  See  at 
llmham  for  the  "North  folk;"  but  the 
irrible  Danish  invasion  swept  the  board  for 
irmy  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
•ntiiry  the  bishopric  of  Elmham  was  restored 
nder  "Eadulf.  In  1075  it  was  transferred, 
nder  Bishop  Herfast,  to  the  stately  minster 
•  f  Thetford,  then  the  second  town  in  East 
i^nglia,  and  possessing  ten  churches.  In  1091 
lerbert  of  Lpsinga,  Abbot  of  Ram> 
[untingdonshire,  obtained  the  See  from 
Villi.un  Rufus  by  means  which  approached 
ery  m-:ir  ind.-.-d  to  simony.  Very  miserable 
i  consri'-m-t!  afterwards,  he  made  his  way  to 
tome  to  ;isk  for  absolution,  in  spite  of  a 
lUrious  outburst  of  wrath  from  the  King, 
"he  Pope  absolved  and  reinstated  him  on 
ondition  of  his  founding  certain  churches. 
>)n  his  return  he  removed  the  See  in  1094 
rom  Thrtford  "to  the  rich  and  populous 
Norwich,"  and  began  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
ntendod  to  be  a  monastic  institution  on  the 
•aodel  of  Canterbury.  It  was  dedicatwd  in 
'ept.  1101,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
'  le  built  several  other  churches  in  his  diocese, 
mong  them  that  at  Yarmouth,  which  has 
iow  developed  into  the  largest  parish  church 
a  Enirliui'l.  He  also  established  Cluni;ic 
nonks  in  the  ex-cathedral  of  Thetford,  and 
hod  in  Ely  Abbey  three  years  before  it 
•ecame  a  cathedral  at  the  translation  of  the 
•elics  of  St.  Etheldreda.  The  cathedral  nave 
vas  extended  to  its  present  length  by  his 
luccessor,  whose  successor,  again,  deserves 
lotice  as  the  only  bishop  in  England  who 
lad  the  courage  to  stand  by  Becket  in  his 
(truggle  with  the  King.  Glancing  down  the 
ist  of  bishops,  we  note  John  of  Oxford,  a  time- 
<orving  partisan  of  Henry  II.;  John  deGrey, 
•in  unscrupulous  tool  of  King  John,  but 
luring  whose  episcopate  lived  the  good 
Sampson,  Abbot  of  Bury,  immortalised  by 
Oarlyle  in  his  Past  and  Present;  Pandulph, 
uhe  Legate  before  whom  England  was  abased 
fby  the  wicked  King  John ;  Walter  Calthorp, 
"the  only  Bishop  of  Norwich  whose  saintly 
life  has  been  his  chief  characteristic,"  such 
i  benefactor  to  the  poor  that  he  even  sold  his 
silver  spoons  to  feed  them,  the  builder  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Giles,  and  beautifier  of  the 
fathedral ;  Bateman,  in  whose  episcopate  the 
awful  Black  Death  destroyed  no  less  than 
2,000  incumbents  in  that  one  diocese  ;  Nix, 


under  whom  Bilney,  the  Lollard,  was  burned, 
and  under  whom  also  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  began;  Thirlby,  under  whom 
Kett's  rebellion  took  place;  Hopton,  under 
whom  nine  Protestants  were  burned  at  Nor- 
wich  ;  Parkhurst  and  Scambler,  two  disgraces 
to  their  office  for  their  greed  of  money  ;  Hall, 
in  whose  days  the  Puritan  outrages  were 
wrought  upon  the  glorious  cathedral ;  Reyn 
olds,  the  author  of  the  General  Thanks 
giving,  loved  by  his  people  for  his  unbounded 
charity  during  the  Great  Plague ;  Bathurst, 
who  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  neglected 
his  diocese  shamefully  ;  Stanley,  who  revived 
religious  feeling  when  it  was  almost  dead. 
We  ought  to  mention  Dean  Prideaux,  a  good 
author  and  vigorous  dean,  who  saw  seven 
bishops  of  Norwich  during  his  incumbency. 

LIST  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OK  NORWICH  AND 
THETFORD. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Herfast         .        .    1070 

Thomas  Thirlby  . 

1550 

\VilliamdeBeaufeu  1086 
Herbert  deLosinga  1091 

John  Hopton 
John  Parkburst  . 

1554 
1560 

Everard         .        .     11-1 

Edmund  Fr»-ke    . 

1575 

William  de  Turbe    1146 

E.iniundScanibler 

1585 

John  of  Oxford    .     1175 

William   Redman 

1595 

John  de  Gray       .    1200 

John  Jesron  . 

1603 

Pandulf  Masca     .     1--- 

John  Overall 

1618 

Thomas  Blunvillo    1226 

Samuel   Harsnett 

1619 

William  de  Raleigh  1239 
Walter  Suffleld,  or 
Calthorp    .            1245 

Francis  White     . 
Ki.  hard  Corbett  . 
Matthew  Wren    . 

1629 
1632 
1635 

Simon  de  Wanton 

Richard  Montagu 

1638 

or  Walton              1258 

Joseph  Hall  . 

1641 

Roarer  Skirving 

Kdwnrd  K.-yii-.Ms 

1661 

William     Middle 

Antnnv  Si  .arrow  . 

1676 

ton     .        .             1278 

William  Lloyd     . 

LOH 

Ralph  Walpole         1289 
John  Salmon            1299 

John  Moore 
Charles  TrimneU 

Iti91 
1708 

William  Ayermin    1325 

Thomas  Green     . 

1721 

Antony  Bek          .     1337 

John  Leng    . 

1723 

\NilliamBateman     i:5U 

William  Baker     . 

1727 

Thomas  Percy      .     1356 
Henry  Spenser     .    1370 
Alexander    Tott- 

Robert  Butts 
Thomas  Gooch    . 
Samuel  Lisle 

1733 

1738 
1748 

in_-ton        .         .     1407 

Thomas  Hayter  . 

1749 

Richard  Courtenay  1413 

Philip  Young 

1761 

JobnWakering   .     1416 

Ijtjwis  Bfti^ot         • 

1783 

.in    Alnwick    1426 

George  Home      . 

1790 

Thomas  Brown    .     1436 

Charles   Manners 

Walter-le-Hart     .     1446 

Sutton 

1792 

James  Goldwell  .     1472 
Thomas  Jane        .     1499 

Henry  Bathurst  . 
Edward  Stanley  . 

1805 
1837 

Richard  Nykke    .     1501 

Samuel  Hinds 

1849 

William  Repps,  or 
Rugg                  .     1536 

John      Thomas 
Pelham      . 

1857 

Notaries  of  Rome,  since  called  Proto- 
Jiotaries.— The  office  of  notaries  was  insti 
tuted  by  St.  Clement  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  seven  were  appointed 
to  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  the  imprison 
ment  and  death  of  the  martyrs,  each  having 
charge  of  two  wards  of  the  city.  St.  Fabian 
appointed  seven  sub-deacons,  whom  he  en 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
notaries  carried  out  their  work  of  pre 
serving  the  records  which  they  made.  By 
this  means  histories  of  the  martyrdom  of  Bt 
Andrew,  St.  Polycarp,  and  many  others  weri 
preserved,  and  the  earliest  collections  of  t 
lives  of  the  saints  were  derived  from  these 
sources. 
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ITpurry,  NICHOLAS  LE,  was  born  at  Diepp 
in  1647,  and  eighteen  years  after  became 
Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work 
He  came  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  he  as 
sisted  James  de  Frisches  in  editing  St.  Am 
brose's  works,  and  he  also  worked  with  Bellais 
and  Duchesne.  His  most  noted  work  is  th 
Apparatus  ad  Bibliothecam  Maxim-am  ;  critic 
ism  of  the  lives,  writings,  and  opinions  of  th 
authors  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  at  Lyons 
In  1710  he  published  Lucius  C&cilius  de  Mor 
tibus  Perseeutorum,  which  he  states  is  not,  a 
was  supposed,  the  work  of  Lactantius,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  Nourrj 
died  at  St.  Germain -des-Pres  in  1724. 

Wovalis.— The  name  assumed  by  Fried 
rich  von  Hardenberg,  who  was  bora  at 
Wiedestedt,  in  Mansfeld,  in  1772.  His  father 
and  mother  belonged  to  the  Herrnhuters.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  whence  he  passed  to 
Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  assisted  his 
father  for  a  time  as  auditor  of  the  Saxon 
Saltworks,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
post  through  ill-health,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Schlegel  and  with  Tieck,  the  Romantic 
writer,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Novalis, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  influence 
over  him.  He  died  in  1801. 

Novalis's  best  works  are  his  Spiritual  Songs, 
which  show  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  pure 
spirit  of  devotion.  His  other  works,  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdinyen,  The  Pupils  at  Sais,  and  Hymns 
of  the  Night,  are  remarkable  for  the  imagina 
tion  and  enthusiasm  which  they  display. 

Novatian,  the  founder  of  the  Novatianist 
sect  in  the  third  century,  was  a  man  of  learn 
ing  and  eloquence,  but  of  ascetic  tendency. 
Educated  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  baptised 
on  a  sick-bed,  but  omitted  after  his  recovery 
to  present  himself  to  the  bishop  for  the  laying- 
on  of  hands.     Notwithstanding  this,  and  in 
the  face  of  some  opposition,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Fabian  of  Rome,  who  wished 
to  enlist  his  talents  for  the  Church,  and  he 
acquired  great  influence  at  Rome.     After  the 
Decian  persecution,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.     Novatian  headed  a 
party  which  maintained  that  the  Church  had 
no  power  to  re-admit  apostates,  and  that,  by 
receiving  such  into  communion,  it  would  for 
feit  its  Christian  character.     The  lapsed  they 
said,  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God'     At 
the  election  of   Cornelius,  a  man  of   milder 
views,  as  Fabian's  successor,  A.D.  251    Nova 
tian,  with  his  party,  seceded  from  the  Church 
and  three  obscure  bishops,  obtained  on  false 
pretences,  consecrated  him  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Intimation  of  this  consecration  was  sent  to 
the  great  Churches,  but  these  refused  to  ac 
knowledge  him,  and  many  of  his  followers 
alarmed  at  the  schism,  returned  to  orthodoxy' 
Nevertheless,   the   numbers   of  the  sect    in 
creased,    and    the    members    swore,    at    the 


reception  of  the  Eucharist,  that  they  woul 
never  desert  him  or  return  to  Cornelius.  The' 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Cathari^[i.e.  Puri 
tans],  and  adopted  still  harsher  vie  ws.  Not  onl1 
the  lapsed,  but  also  those  who  had  been  guilt' 
of  any  of  the  greater  sins  after  baptism,  wer 
excommunicated  for  life.  They  declared  th 
Church  to  have  become  impure,  and  its  mini 
strations  to  be  of  no  effect,  and  second  mar 
riages  were  forbidden  as  adulterous.  The  No 
vatian  sect  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
They  were  perfectly  orthodox  as  to  the  f  unda 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  suffered 
with  the  Catholics,  from  the  Arians.  An  at 
tempt  was  made  at  the  Council  of  Nic;.-a  tt 
bring  them  back  to  the  Church,  and  thej 
were  generally  unmolested  by  the  Catholict 
until  the  time  of  Nestorius  and  Cyril  oi 
Alexandria. 

Novatus,    sometimes    confounded    with 
Novatian,  was  a  priest  of  Carthage,  who  be 
came   noted   for  his   malpractices   and  diso 
bedience  to  authority.     In  A.D.  249  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  his  Bishop,  Cyprian, 
charged   with   ill-treating   his  wife,  robbing 
widows  and  orphans,  appropriating  the  funds 
of  his  church,  allowing  his  father  to  die  ol 
starvation,  and    refusing  even  to  bury  him : 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persVi-utioE 
saved  him  from  punishment.     After  the  per 
secution,  Novatus  allied  himself  with  Felicia-* 
simus,  a  rich   man    for  whom    he   had  pro 
cured    deacon's    orders,    and    the     two    sel 
themselves  to  oppose  Cyprian  in  every  poss 
ible  way,  especially  encouraging  very  lenient 
views  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed. 
Visiting  Rome,  he  joined  the  opposite  party; 
of  Novatian,  and  became  as  severe  towards  th< 
lapsed  as  he  had  formerly  been  lax,  influenced 
it  has  been  hinted,  chiefly  by  his  love  of  oppo 
sition  to  regular  authority.      After  staying 
at  Rome  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  Africi 
and  is  lost  sight  of. 

Novices  [Lat.  novitius]. — Those  who  art 
in  a  state  of  probation  before  entering  a  reli 
gious  society,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seei 
whether  they  have  the  necessary  qualities  anc  j 
are  likely  to  keep  the  vows.  This  period  o 
probation  is  termed  the  novitiate.  Until  it  is 
over  no  promises  are  made,  and  the  novic< 
may  return  to  the  world  if  desired. 

Nowell,  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  an  ominen 
divine  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  [b.  a 
*ead  Hall  in  Lancashire,  in  1507  or  1508,  d.  ii 
London,  Feb.  13th,   1602].     Ho  was  educate 
near  Manchester  till  he  was  thirteen,  when  hi 
ntered     Brazenose     College,    Oxford.       H« 
>ecame  the  intimate  friend  of  Foxe,  the  mar 
;yrologist,  whose  room  he  shared.     In  153<    I 
le  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1543  becann 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  in  158! 
Janon  of  Westminster.     Having  adopted  th< 
jutheran  doctrines,  he  was  obliged  to  leav«  I 
England   on    Queen   Mary's    accession,  am    | 
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ravelled  in  Germany  till  the  accession  of 
^ueen  Elizabeth,  when  he  returned,  and  was 
tppoirited  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  Canon 
.'>f  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
Caul's.  Nov.  ell  was  chosen  by  the  Cojivo- 
;ation  of  Canterbury  in  1563  to  preside  at 
he  drawing  up  of  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
nd  also  to  write  a  catechism,  which  he  appears 
o  have  developed  later  into  the  Church  Cate- 
hisin  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  with 
•robability.  Another  catechism  which  he 
/rote  in  1571  was  directed  by  Archbishop 
'arker  to  be  taught  as  a  preventive  against 
eresy  ;  and  in  fact  he  was  always  regarded 
.8  holding  very  orthodox  views,  and  as  re- 
larkable  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The 
itechisins  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  ser- 
lons,  are  his  only  extant  works. 

Newell.  LAURENCE,  brother  of  the  above, 
it*  nil  lli.txenose  College,  1536.  He  tra- 
3lled  with  his  brother  in  Germany  during 
.ueen  Mary's  reign,  and  was  made  Dean  of 
ichfield  on  his  return.  He  died  in  Oct"ber, 
>76.  He  was  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
nglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  left  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ctionary  in  MS.,  which  is  now  in  the  Bod- 
ian  Library.  Nowell  also  made  several  col- 
ctions  from  ancient  historical  manuscripts. 

Nullatenenses. — Bishops  in  title  only, 

)lding  no  dior, 

Nunc  Dimittis.— The  Latin  for  the 
st  words  of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  "  Lord, 
>w  lettest  Thou  Thy  s.rvunt  «L  j.art  in  peace," 
dich  is  found  in*  Luke  ii.  29-32,  and  is 
•pointed  in  the  Anglican  Chun  h  to  be  read 
ter  the  second  lesson  at  evensong.  It  was 
ed  in  this  place  even  in  the  early  Church, 
und  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
occurs  in  the  Latin  office  for  Compline, 
>m  which  and  Vespers  the  Anglican  Even- 
-C  Service  was  compiled. 

Nuncio. — A  representative  of  the  Pope 
des  permanently  at  a  foreign  Court  to 
TV  out  investigations  upon  ecclesiastical 
itters.  A  iium-io  js  thus  distinguished  from  a 
rate  a  latere,  whose  duties  are  only  temporary . 
ie  nuncios  had  formerly  almost  unlimited 
wer,  and  held  courts  of  appeal  which  were 
"'rmr  in  authority  to  the  national  ecclesias- 
tl  c«  mrts.  The  nuncios  were  often  at  variance 
th  the  kgati  nati  [LEGATES],  and  a  sharp 
itroversy  took  place  in  consequence  of 
mnciature  being  established  at  Munich  in 
•>o,  though  it  was  swallowed  up  soon  after 
the  troubles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Nuns  [The  word  is  derived  by  some 
(m  Coptic  Minnas,  "holy,"  but  is  probably 
m  Low  Latin  nunna,  ''mother"  (compare 
tsknt  tifiHHtr,  a  familiar  word  used  by 
Idren  like  mamma}. — Women  who  seclude 
tnselves  from  the  world  in  religious  com- 

uties,  take  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  spend 
lives  in  prayer  and  good  works.     Nuns 

met  with  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 


Church,  under  the  name  of  viryim  ,  , 

but  they  did  not  at  first  live  together  in  con 
vents  ;  they  remained  at  home,  but  were  dis 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  family  by 
a  peculiar  dress,  and  the  asceticism  of  their 
life.  Seclusion  began  to  be  practised  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  for 
some  time  the  nuns  still  attended  their  parish 
church  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  parish  priest.  They 
received  their  rules  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became 
customary  to  have  a  church  attached  to  each 
nunnery,  which  also  had  its  own  priest ;  by 
this  means  was  secured  absolute  seclusion 
from  the  world.  A  mother-superior  or  abbess 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

Nuns  of  recent  order  in  the  Roman  Church 
are  generally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  those  of  older  founda 
tion  under  that  of  regulars.  A  few  are  under 
afapearior-geaeral  Th.  y  are  allowed  to  take 
boarders  to  educate  but  under  strict  con- 
ditions.  Thi-ir  confessors  are  carefully  se 
lf -eted,  and  in  no  case  is  a  confessor  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  the  same  establishment  for  more 
than  three  years.  Nuns  take  th.  ir  meals  in 
one  room,  but  each  has  her  separate  cell. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  orders,  but  they 
are  grouped  under  four  prin. -ipal  ( lasses— the 
followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  (adopted  by 
Teresa),  of  St.  Austin  (Ursulines  and 
Dominicans),  of  St.  r..-ne,ii,-t  (Fontevrault, 
etc.),  and  St.  Francis  («<  l',,,,r  Clares"). 

Nuptial  Benediction.— Used  by  Jews 

and  Christians  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
It  was  pronounced  by  the  Jews  when  the 
bride  was  brought  home,  by  the  chief  of  the 
ten  elders,  who  were  obliged  by  custom  to  be 
present.  The  custom  is  justified  by  the  pass 
age  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  where  "ten  elders 
are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  wedding 
of  Boaz.  In  the  Christian  Churches  mar 
riages  are  consecrated  by  the  benediction  of 
the  priest  or  minister,  according  to  an  in 
junction  given  by  Tertullian  in  the  first  cen 
tury.  In  early  times  marriages  not  followed 
by  this  benediction  were  declared  to  be  illegal. 


Oaths. — The  custom  of  appealing  to  God 
to  affirm  the  truth  of  statements,  with  an  im 
precation  of  His  vengeance  or  a  renunciation 
"t  His  favour  if  they  prove  false,  has  been 
common  to  all  nations.  The  Romans  and 
Greeks  used  many  forms  of  swearing,  with 
ceremonies.  The  Jews  at  first  used  to  swear 
by  God  only,  but  in  later  times  they  swore  by 
Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  the  Altar,  etc.,  and 
that  it  was  against  this  that  our  Lord  warns 
Christians,  and  not  against  swearing  at  all, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  calls 
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God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  affirmations 
several  times.  This  view  was  taken  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  in  several  passages 
in  the  Fathers  and  Councils  it  appears  that 
swearing  upon  solemn  occasions  was  IK  Id 
lawful.  It  then  became  a  custom  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  Gospels  when  they 
swore,  and  to  conclude  with  "  So  help  me, 
God,  and  the  contents  of  this  Book,"  to 
which  in  the  Roman  Church  "  all  the  saints  " 
was  sometimes  added.  These  oaths  were 
called  corporal  oaths.  Others  swore  by  some 
particular  saint,  relics,  cross,  or  altar.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  an  oath  was  frequently 
called  a  canonical  purgation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  modes  of  declaring  inno 
cence,  as  duels,  ordeals,  etc.  By  the  Council 
of  Meaux  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  take 
corporal  oaths,  it  being  held  that  all  ought  to 
trust  their  word. 

Obeah. — The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
practise  a  species  of  witchcraft,  and  the  name 
Obeah-man,  or  Obeah-woman,  is  given  to  the 
persons  who  exercise  this  power.  The  deriva 
tion  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Obedience.— The  performance  of  the 
commands  of  a  superior.  Ecclesiastically,  the 
word  is  used  in  somewhat  different  senses, 
but  all  allied,  as  [1]  the  duty  which  all  clergy 
owe  to  their  immediate  superiors  in  all  things 
consistent  with  the  law  of  God  and  the 
Church.  [2]  The  submission  which  mem 
bers  of  religious  orders  vow,  on  profession,  to 
their  own  superiors  and  to  the  rules  of  the 
order.  [3]  A  written  command  by  which  a 
superior  01  a  religious  order  communicates 
some  special  order  to  a  subject.  [4]  The 
term  has  also  come  to  be  used  for  a  religious 
following  or  communion  professing  obedience 
to  some  head  :  e.g.  the  Roman  obedience  means 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Obedience  Of  Christ.— This  is  gener 
ally  divided  into  active  and  passive.  His  active 
obedience  implies  what  He  did  ;  His  passive, 
what  He  suffered.  Some  divines  distinguish 
between  these,  but  the  distinction  is  some 
what  artificial.  They  refer  our  pardon  to  His 
passive,  and  our  title  to  glory  to  His  active 
obedience ;  but  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  passive  obedience  ; 
since  it  is  clearly  taught  that  our  Lord's  suf 
ferings  were  an  entirely  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  Scriptures  tell  us 
much  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  show  that 
it  was  voluntary  [Ps.  xl.  6],  complete  [1  Pet.  ii. 
22],  wrought  out  in  the  stead  of  His  people, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Oberammergau.— A  village  situated 
in  the  highlands  of  Bavaria,  made  famous 
by  the  Passion  Play  which  is  acted  there 
every  ten  years.  The  following  traditional 
account  is  given  of  its  origin : — A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1633, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
villagers,  was  introduced  into  Ammergau  by 


a  peasant,  Caspar  Schuchle,  who  had  bee: 
working  at  Eschelohe,  one  of  the  plague 
stricken  villages,  and  wished  to  visit  hi 
family.  In  a  day  or  two  he  died,  an 
within  a  month  eighty-four  persons  ha 
perished.  Then  the  villagers  assembled,  an 
vowed  that  if  God  would  take  away  th 
pestilence  they  would  perform  the  1'assio 
1'lay  every  tenth  year.  From  that  time  n 
one  died  of  the  plague.  The  play  was  fir* 
performed  in  1634,  and  has  been  enacte 
every  tenth  year  since  1680.  This  is  th 
tradition,  but  the  play  is  of  much  older  dafa 
They  now  speak  of  it  as  something  alread 
well  known,  and  it  is  only  the  acting  it  ever 
t<-iith  year  that  is  new.  The  oldest  text-boo 
of  the  play  bears  the  date  1662,  and  refers  t 
a  still  older  book.  Since  the  year  163 
the  play  has  undergone  many  improvement 
Thus  Lucifer,  Prince  of  Hell,  who,  with  hi 
retinue,  used  to  play  a  prominent  part,  he 
been  banished.  Father  Ottmar  Weiss,  c 
Jesewang,  ex-conventual  of  the  Benedictin 
Monastery  at  Ettal  [d.  1843],  revised  th 
play,  and  the  improvements  were  carried  o 
.by  Anton  A.  Daisenberg,  the  former  paste 
of  the  village.  Up  to  1830  the  play  too 
place  in  the  churchyard,  but  since  then 
1  hi  at  re  has  been  built  for  it.  This  is  built  ei 
tirely  of  boards,  and  is  partly  open  to  the  sk; 
The  auditorium  is  118  feet  wide  and  It 
deep.  It  comprises  an  area  of  20,000  squai 
feet,  and  is  capable  of  conveniently  eeatin 
5,000  to  6,000  persons.  Some  say  the  sta^ 
resembles  those  of  ancient  classical  Gret 
theatres,  while  others  find  more  resemblan< 
to  the  mystery  theatre  of  the  Middle  Age; 
There  are  five  distinct  places  of  action  f 
the  players  : — The  proscenium,  for  the  chorw 
processions,  etc.  ;  the  central  stage,  for  tl 
ttiltlmux  cwantoand  the  usual  dramatic  scene 
the  palace  of  Pilate,  the  palace  of  Annas,  ai 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  prices  of  tl 
seats  are  from  one  to  eight  marks. 

The  great  training  school  for  the  Passi< 
Play  has  been  the  village  church,  with  i 
ceremonies,  processions,  music,  and  son 
Thus  the  dramatic  scene  of  Christ's  ent:- 
into  Jerusalem  is  a  repetition  of  the  Chur 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  even  to  t" 
Milling  of  the  chorale,  "  All  hail  !  all  hai 
O  David's  Son  !  "  In  the  school  the  childr- 
are  taught  to  learn  by  heart  and  sing  pas 
ages  from  the  great  drama.  The  selection 
the  actors  takes  place  there.  The  mo 
talented  are  given  parts  for  performance  • 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  which  remains  ' 
during  the  nine  intervening  years,  thouj 
the  rest  is  taken  down.  During  these  yea 
minor  plays,  religious  and  secular,  are  act* 
especially  during  the  winter.  Almost  all  t 
principal  actors  are  wood-carvers.  Jo? 
Maier,  who  represented  the  "  Christus  "  in  1 8  7 
71  and  in  1880,  and  who  has  since  died,  aJ 
Schauer,  who  took  the  part  in  I860,  devot 
themselves  chiefly  to  crucifixes.  Jacob  He 
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the   "Petrus"    of .  1880,   and    Lechner,   the 
;<  Judas,"  are  also  skilful  carvers. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  mornings  when  the 
play  is  to  take  place  a  cannon  is  fired  to  sum- 
non  the  villagers  and  visitors  to  attend  mass. 
The  performance  begins  at  eight  and  lasts  till 
ive,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
it  consists  of  eighteen  acts,  beginning  with 
;he  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  ending  with 

•  nsion.     Each  act  is  preceded  by  one 
or  more  tableaux  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
nent,  which  delineate  symbols  or  prophecies 

-'•enes  from  the  life  of  Christ.     These 

;ypes  are  explained  by  the  chorus  of  eighteen 

«>r  guardian  angels,  headed    by 

r  railed  the  prologue  or  choragus. 
Che  tic h  nf;,n -ister  greatly  resemble  the  chorus 
fcf  the  ancient  Greek  plays.  The  play  was, 
to.  1880,  given  more  than  thirty  times,  from 
•vlay  17th  to  Sept.  26th;  it  always  tak.-s 

n  Si  in  days  and  festivals.  Though 
nany  look  upon  the  play  as  irreverent,  it 
3  acted  with  so  much  earnestness  and  piety 
hat  it  is  evident  to  all  spectators  that  it  is 
egan  led  by  tho  people  as  a  religious  duty, 
t  wouM,  h'iw.  v.  i,  ( .  itainly  not  be  so  in  any 
•ther  place,  as  the  attempts  to  introduce  it 
uto  New  York  in  1881-82  clearly  show. 

Oberlin,    JKAN    FKKDKKIC,    Protestant 

Castor,    noted  for  his   holiness  and  benevo- 

A  is   bom   at   Strassburg,   Aug.    31st, 

,'740.     lie  was  inclined  towards  tho  military 

j^BQfession,  but  by  his  father's  desire  he  pur- 

-  studies  at  Strasshurir  University,  and 
iined  in  1760.     Jle  was  Tutor  in  the 

amily  of   .M.  /i.  u-.  nhagfii   till  1767,  when  he 
mcceeded  M.  Stauber  as  Pastor  of  Ban-de-la- 
•loche,   «>i    Steinthal,    in   Alsace,    where    he 
:iboured    for    fifty-nine    yars.     This  valley, 
vhich    was    almost    entir.-ly    inhabited    by 
jUtherans,  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  Thirty 
\Var  and  again  by  Louis  XIV.     The 
jil  was   very  barren,  and  the  people  almost 
ncivilised  and  very  avera    to  any  improve 
ments,  so  that  when  Oberlin  h'rst  went  there 
is  h'fe  was  frequently  in  danger.     He  set  to 
fork  to  improve  their  condition,  both  phy>- 
•iilly  and  morally,  helped  them  to  make  a 
3ad  to  Strassburg,  to  improve  their  land,  and 
itroduced  new  manufactures,  as  straw-plait- 
ig,  knitting,   weaving,  etc.     He  also  built 
loolhouses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
ae  founder  of    infant  schools.     During  the 
'rench   Revolution  his  district  was  left  un- 
wched  on  account  of  his  well-known  cha- 
icter,  and  he  was   able  to  give   shelter  to 
proscribed  persons.     It  is  said  that 
ulation  rose  under  his  ministrations 
0  to  5,000.     He  received  the  Legion 
II   '  "iir  from  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a  gold 
iedal  from  the  Royal  and  Central  Agricul- 
ii'il    Society  of   Paris.      He   was  the   first 
member  of  the  London  Bible  Society. 
!•  di.-d  June  1st,  1826. 

Obituary.— A  book  used  in  the  Roman 


Church  in  which  to  write  down  the  names 
and  date  of  burial  of  all  those  for  whose  souls 
masses  are  to  be  read. 

Oblates. — A  name  given  to  several  con 
gregations,  so-called  because  they  "offer" 
themselves  to  God.  The  chief  societies  of 
(Jbiates  are  : — 

Obhttes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Ambrose. 
— A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded 
by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan  in  1578. 
There  is  a  house  of  this  Congregation  at  Bays- 
i ,  with  branches  in  several  other  parts  of 
London. 

Oblates  of  St.  Frances  at  Home. — A  community 
of  women  established  in  1433. 

fjMaU-s  <>f  Italy. — A  society  of  secular  priests 
founded  at  Turin  in  1816. 

0M04M  i  if  Mm-//  Inini/ii-i/late. — An  association 
of  priests  founded  at  .Marseilles  by  Charles 
de  Ma/.eiiod,  the  Bishop,  in  1815.  Several  of 
their  prie.-ts  are  employed  in  foreign  missions. 
There  are  eight  houses  in  England. 

The  name  "  oblat.  s  ''  was  also  given  during 
tin,-  Middle  Ages  to  secular  persons  who  offered 
themsi  Iws  and  their  property  to  some  monas- 
t.-ry,  to  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  Of 
lay  br.ithers.  They  wore  a  religious  habit, 
but  different  from  that  of  the  monks. 

Oblations.— I  >y  special  usage  this  word 
signifies  the  bread  and  wine  offered  upon  the 
altar  for  consecration  at  the  Holy  Kiu  haii>t. 
these  being  di>tiniruished  from  the  alms  of 
the  poor  and  other  devotions  of  the  people  in 
the  phrase,  "alms  and  oblations."  It  was  an 
old  custom  for  all  communicants  who  could 
afford  it  to  offer  bread  and  wine,  and  some 
times  other  tilings,  at  tho  altar;  out  of  which 
what  was  required  was  taken  for  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  rest  for  a  common  meal.  None  were 
permitted  to  make  these  offerings  but  those 
who  were  also  admissible  as  communicants ;  the 
offerings  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  of  those 
living  at  variance,  of  idol  makers  and  of 
abettors  of  heretics,  even  though  they  might 
be  emperors,  were  sternly  rejected.  Oil  for 
the  lamps  and  incense — the  first-fruits  of 
grapes  and  corn — milk  and  honey  for  the 
newly  baptised,  were  also  offered  at  the  altar, 
but  always  under  conditions  distinguishing 
them  from  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine. 

From  tho  oblation  invariably  accompanying 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  the  word 
was  frequently  used  to  denote  the  service  of 
the  Eucharist;  as,  e.g.  in  the  phrases — "obla 
tions  for  the  dead,"  "  oblations  for  martyrs," 
denoting  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  at 
funerals  or  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of 
death. 

Occam  or  Ockham,  WILLIAM  OF. — One 

of  the  great  Schoolmen,  called  Doctor  singularis 
et  invincibilis  [b.  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  about 
1270,  d.  at  Munich,  April  7th,  1347].  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  but, 
having  joined  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans, 
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\\cnt  to  France  to  study  under  Duns  Scotus. 
He  afterwards  opposed  the  Realism  of  his 
teacher,  and  formed  a  sect  of  Occamists 
among  his  followers,  holding  the  doctrine  of 
Nominalism,  of  which  he  became  the  most 
vigorous  and  logical  advocate.  [NOMINALISTS.] 
He  constituted  himself  defendant  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  of  France  when  the  latter  was  excom 
municated  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  some 
years  later  he  attacked  Pope  John  XXII., 
who  had  condemned  one  Berenger  Talon  for 
saying  that  ecclesiastical  possessions  were 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  For  this  William  of  Occam 
was  imprisoned  at  Avignon,  but  escaped  with 
one  of  his  companions  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  ranked  high  among 
the  Schoolmen  as  a  logician,  and  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life  in  continual  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  Among  his  works  may  be  men 
tioned  Disputatio  inter  Clericinn  et  Militcm, 
Expositio  aurea  (containing  a  summary  of  his 
Nominalist  views),  Decisiones  Octo  Questionum 
de  Potestate  stimmi  Pontijicis  (based  on  the  <V//- 
tentiee  of  Peter  the  Lombard),  and  many  other 
controversial  works. 

Occasional  Prayers  and  Thanks 
giving's. — Those  which  are  appointed  to  be 
read  on  special  occasions.  There  were  special 
prayers  placed  at  the  end  of  the  mediaeval 
litanies,  and  also  special  masses  for  fine 
weather,  rain,  plague,  etc. ;  but  those  in  our 
Prayer  Book  are  mostly  original.  The 
prayers  for  rain  and  fine  weather  were  in 
serted  in  1549  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Ser 
vice;  but,  with  those  for  "In  the  Time  of  Dearth 
and  Famine,"  "  of  War  and  Tumults,"  and  "  of 
any  Common  Plague,"  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Litany  in  1552.  All  the  thanksgivings, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  peace  at  home 
and  the  "  General  Thanksgiving,"  were  written 
in  1604.  These,  with  the  prayers  for  Par 
liament  and  for  all  conditions  of  men,  were 
added  in  1662,  and  they  were  all  then  placed 
in  their  present  position. 

Ochino  Bernardino.— An  Italian  Re 
former  who  was  born  at  Siena  in  1487.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  afterwards  a  Capu 
chin,  and  was  much  famed  for  his  preaching, 
which  was  very  earnest  and  eloquent.  He  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Juan  Valdez  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  1538  he 
was  elected  General  of  his  Order.  In  1540  he 
was  accused  of  heresy,  for  preaching  upon  jus 
tification  without  referring  to  indulgences,  etc. 
He  was  afterwards  summoned  to  Rome,  but 
escaped  to  Geneva,  where  he  preached  to  the 
Italian  Protestants.  He  was  at  first  strongly 
Calvinistic,  but  later  adopted  Socinian  views. 
In  1547  his  liberty  was  threatened,  but  he 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  obliged  him  to  leave 
and  go  to  Zurich.  Here  he  wrote  several  of 
his  books.- — On  the  Lord's  Supper;  a  catechism 


on  the  work  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Trinity 
etc.,  which  contained  decidedly  unorthodo 
views,  and  he  was  banished.  He  went  1 
Cracow,  but  in  1564  had  to  leave  on  accoui 
of  the  decree  banishing  all  foreigners  wh 
were  not  Catholics  from  Poland,  and  he  die 
on  the  way  to  Germany.  He  has  been  r< 
garded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  Anti-Trin 
turianism.  He  wrote  a  work  on  marriag 
which  is  considered  to  favour  polygamy 
against  which  Beza  directed  his  Tractttm  < 


Among  Ochino's  other  works  are  si 
volumes  of  Italian  sermons  written  when  k 
first  wont  to  Geneva  ;  a  book  published  i 
London  on  the  usurped  primacy  of  the  Bisho 
of  Rome  ;  and  Italian  commentaries  on  Romai 
and  Galatians. 

Octaves.  —  The  octave  is  the  eighth  da 
after  any  principal  festival  of  the  Churcl 
The  custom  of  keeping  octaves  was  derive 
from  the  Jews,  and  in  former  times  all  th 
eight  days  were  observed.  The  special  pr« 
faces  for  Christmas,  Easter  and  Ascensio 
Day  are  appointed  to  be  read  seven  day 
ai'tcr,  and  that  for  Whitsuntide  six,  as  Trinit 
Sunday  falls  on  the  seventh  day  and  has 
preface  of  its  own.  The  first  two  days  of  tb 
octaves  of  Easter  and  Whitsunday  ha\ 
special  services,  and  it  seems  from  the  Piett 
Londinensis,  published  in  1714,  that  in  th 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West  the  HoJ- 
Communion  was  administered  daily  duriD 
the  octaves  of  the  three  great  festivals.  A* 
the  days  of  octaves  in  the  Roman  Chun 
(there  are  many  more  than  in  the  Anglican 
are  kept  most  strictly,  and,  in  some  cases,  i 
other  feasts  are  allowed  to  be  kept  which  fa 
within  an  octave.  In  the  Anglican  Chun 
the  octave  of  the  dedication  of  a  church 
frequently  kept.  The  octave  of  Easter  SuncU 
is  commonly  called  Low  SUNDAY  [q.v.]. 

Odenheinier,  WILLIAM  HENRY  [b.  181 
d.    1879],    Bishop   of  New  Jersey,    U.S., 
learned   divine    of    the   American   Episcop 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  i 
preachers.    His  sermons  have  been  much  rej 
in  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  ai 
he  won  much  love  from  Churchmen  on  1> 
visits    to   the   Lambeth   Conferences  by  I* 
sunny  and  genial  manner. 

Odo,  surnamed  "  the  Severe,"  Archbish- 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  in  East  Anglia  int 
ninth  century,  of  Danish  parents,  who  we 
Pagans.  They  gave  Odo  a  liberal  educatic 
and  allowed  him  to  mix  with  the  Christia 
and  be  present  at  their  instructions  witho 
any  fear  that  he  might  embrace  their  religic 
His  father,  on  finding  that  the  boy  was  ii 
pressed  writh  the  truths  of  Christianity,  forb 
him  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  wi 
Christians;  but  Odo  had  the  courage  to  rai 
himself  among  the  catechumens,  and,  in  cc 
sequence,  was  disinherited  by  his  fath< 
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Jpon  this,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Chris- 
ian  nobleman,  named  Aldhelm,  belonging  to 
he  Court  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was  so 
truck  with  Odo's  natural  gifts  that  he  had 
im  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  when  suffi- 
iently  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
ianity,  he  was  baptised,  and  soon  after  took 
oly  orders,  being  made  a  Sub-deacon,  an 
ffice  he  tilled  so  well  that  he  received  Print's 
rders  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  canons. 
)do  lived  at  Court  and  became  Confessor  to 
is  patron  Aldhelm,  who  took  him  with  him 
n  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  death  he 
emained  still  at  Court,  till,  in  924,  he  was 

i.romoted  by  Athelstan,  who  had  succeeded 
jdward,  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne.  It  is 
aid  that  Odo  served  in  a  campaign  under 
jdward  before  taking  holy  orders,  and  at't.r 

i.is    consecration     he    took    the    field    with 

in    against    the     Danes    headed    by 

.nlaf.  and  did   good  service  in  gaining  the 

ictory.      Dean  Milman  says  of  him,  "  In  him 

•he  conquering  Dane  and  the  stern  warrior 
lingled  with  the  imperious  Churchman."  He 
/as  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
Idmund,  on  the  death  of  \Vulf helm,  and  he 

,-pheld  the  dignity  of  the  primacy  as  none 
efore  him  had  done,  and  indu. ,  ,1  Edmund  to 
iake  M-veral  laws  for  the  security  of  n -lii^ion 
nd  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
is  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of 
aero  was  a  great  dispute  between  Odo  and 

fia  clergy  concerning  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
?ody  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist — a 
•octrine  which  the  Archbishop  is  said  to  have 
onfirmed  by  means  of  a  miracle.  It  was  at 

ihe  instigation  of  Odo  that Dunstan  committed 

'he  outrage  on   the   royal   authority    at    the 

•oronation  of  Kin?  Edwy.  It  is  certain  that 
Q  958  Odo  made  Edwy  separate  from  Elgiva. 
mt  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author 
f  the  cruelties  afterwards  practised  on  her. 
)do  died  the  same  year.  He  did  much 
owards  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 

•he  old  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Cant. T- 
ury. 

(Ecolampadins,  JOANNES  [a  translation 
f  the  German  name  Johann  Hausschein]. — A 
ative  of  Germany  who  united  with  Zwin-li 
a  his  work  for  the  Reformation  of  Swit/er- 
ind.  He  was  born  at  Weinsberg,  1482,  and 
ied  at  the  end  of  1531,  at  Basel.  He  was  in- 
ended  for  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and 
tudied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Bologna, 
teturning  to  Heidelberg  he  took  up  the  study 
Ideology,  to  perfect  himself  in  which  he 
esigned  some  advantageous  posts  which  he 
•  ad  held  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Elector 
'alatine  and  preacher  at  Weinsberg.  In  1515 
•e  was  induced  by  Capito,  afterwards  the 
Reformer  of  Strassburg,  to  become  Preacher 
Basel,  and  here  he  assisted  Erasmus 
a  tlie  composition  of  his  Annotation*  on 
he  New  Trsbimrnt,  of  which  (KeolampadiiiH 
lone  published  the  second  edition.  In  1516 


he  became  Preacher  of  Augsburg,  but  after  a 
short  chaplaincy  to  Franz  von  Sickingen  he 
returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  his  chief  work 
was  carried  out  between  this  year  and  that  of 
his  death.  He  supported  Zwingli  at  the 
Marburg  Conference  in  the  dispute  with 
Luther  concerning  the  Eucharist,  having  pre 
viously  published  a  treatise  in  1525  setting 
forth  his  opinions  in  the  matter.  He  was 
al-o  employed  to  carry  on  disputes  with 
Roman  Catholics  on  theology.  In  preaching  at 
Basel  he  had  denounced  the  fallacies  of  many 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  had 
thereby  made  himself  hated  by  Roman 
Catholics  ;  he  also  held  controversies  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  chief  works  were  commen 
taries  on  the  Bible,  and  treatises  De  Ritn  ]',i*- 
chali  and  Quod  non  sit  onerosa  Christianis 
Confessio.  His  views  on  the  Eucharist  were 
modified  in  later  years.  At  one  time  he  did 
not  rise  above  th"  "  memorial"  view,  but  he 
afterwards  emphatically  declared  the  Sacra 
ment  a  means  of  gra 

CEconomi.  St  «  -wards  of  church  revenues, 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  out  of 
their  own  number.  Originally  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  income  of  the  Chun-h,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  annm.tr  the  poor,  was  entrusted 
to  the  bishop,  who  commonly  associated  his 
archdeacon  with  him  in  the  work.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  not  only  did  the  revenues  of 
tlie  Church  increase,  but  also  the  numbi 
converts,  and  with  them  came  further  demands 
upon  the  bishop's  time,  and  more  frequent 
calls  for  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  func 
tions  of  his  office.  It  was,  consequently, 
deemed  convenient  to  relieve  him  of  the  care 
of  diocesan  revenue  by  the  appointment  of 
the  02conomi. 


(Ecumenical  Council  [Gr. 
"the  world"].  —  One  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  Church;  as  distinguished,  there 
fore,  from  a  diocesan  or  provincial  synod. 
[COUNCILS.] 

Oehler,  GI-STAV  FRIEDRICH.  —  An  eminent 
German  theologian  of  the  orthodox  school  of 
Delitzsch  [b.  1812,  d.  1872].  A  translation  of 
his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  in  2  vol>., 
and  is  valuable  both  for  its  depth  of  piety  and 
also  for  its  good  Hebrew  scholarship. 

Oetinger,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPHER  [b. 
1702,rf.  1782].—  A  German  theological  writer  of 
the  Mystical  school.  His  position  in  German 
theology  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hutchin- 
sonians  with  respect  to  the  English  Deists. 
He  endeavoured  to  meet  the  Rationalism  and 
Materialism  of  his  country  by  philological 
investigations,  by  means  of  which  he  con 
structed  a  system  of  philosophy  which  was  to 
unite  subject  and  object,  matter  and  spirit, 
in  the  living  Christ.  Much  of  his  doctrine 
was  derived  from  Swedenborg.  His  writings 
were  voluminous  and  not  without  effect. 
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The  PIETISTS  [q.v.]  set  a  large  value  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  careful  spirit  of  in 
vestigation  and  industry  which  they  display. 
For  though  his  mind  was  inclined  to  every 
thing  fanciful  and  mysterious,  yet  he  was 
learned,  and,  moreover,  practical  and  full  of 
good  sense ;  above  all,  he  was  earnest  and 
pious,  and  the  people  of  Berlin  recognised  in 
him  a  genuine  desire  to  give  the  mysteries  of 
God  a  bearing  on  their  daily  life. 

Offertorium. — A  book   containing    the 
offertory  sentences  sung  at  Holy  Communion. 

Offertory.— [1]  The  sentences  said  by 
the  priest  during  the  Communion  while  the 
offerings  of  the  people  are  being  collected. 
They  all  speak  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  Church  and  relieving  the  poor.  The  cus 
tom  of  making  oblations  at  the  Communion 
is  Apostolic  [1  Cor.  xvi.  2],  and  is  referred  to 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  thereby 
proving  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  second  cen 
tury.  The  offertory  sentences  were  sung  in 
the  choir  before  the  Reformation.  Chaucer's 
Pardoner  was  especially  successful  in  singing 
an  offertory  ("Prologue"),  and  in  Marbecke's 
Prayer  Book  with  music  the  offertory  sen 
tences  are  set  to  varied  music.  But  the  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer  Book  directs  that 
the  sentences  are  to  be  said  by  the  priest.  In 
some  churches  the  attempt  is  made  to  com 
bine  this  old  custom  with  the  rubric  by  the 
priest  first  saying  the  sentence,  and  being 
followed  by  the  choir  responding  it  musically. 
[2]  The  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  placed 
upon  the  Lord's  Table  along  with  the  offer 
ings  made  by  the  congregation.  The  rubric 
of  the  Prayer  Book  directs  "  When  there  is  a 
Communion  the  Priest  shall  then  place  upon 
the  Table  so  much  Bread  and  Wine  as  he  shall 
think  sufficient."  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  thus  expressed  by  Bossuet :  "  The 
Church  does  really  offer  bread  and  wine,  but 
not  absolutely  and  in  themselves ;  for  in  the 
New  Covenant  no  oblation  is  made  of  lifeless 
things :  indeed  no  oblation  is  made  other  than 
Jesus  Christ ;  wherefore  the  bread  and  wine 
are  offered  that  He  may  make  them  His  Body 
and  Blood  "  [Explication  des  Prieres  de  la  Messe} . 
All  the  ancient  Liturgies  contain  an  oblation 
of  the  bread  and  wine  [see  Hammond's 
Ancient  Liturgies.  Clarendon  Press],  but  the 
five  prayers  in  the  Roman  Missal  are  of  recent 
date.  [OBLATIONS.] 

Office. — The  term  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense 
is  applied  to  a  devotional  form  of  service  not 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  Such  as,  for  example, 
that  used  at  the  consecration  of  a  church. 

Office,  CONGREGATION  OF  THE  HOLY. 

That  department  of  the  Papal  Government 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of 
the  INQUISITION  [q.v.]. 

Officers  Ecclesiastical.— The  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  three  orders  of 
ministers  in  the  Anglican  Church — bishops, 


priests,  and  deacons.  And  as  officers  must  1 
under  authority,  so  we  are  taught  that  the 
derive  their  authority  direct  from  Chri 
Himself.  It  is  sometimes  applied  in  an  ii 
ferior  sense  to  those  who  handle  the  temper 
affairs  of  the  Church — such  as  church  warden 

Oil. — It  is  certain  that  blessing  of  c 
for  holy  uses  is  very  ancient.  St.  Cypria 
[Epistle  70,  edit.  Panel]  says  that  the  o 
used  in  the  solemn  administration  of  bap 
ism  was  blessed  on  the  same  altar  c 
which  the  Eucharist  was  consecrated.  8 
Basil  the  Great,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Ho* 
Spirit,  c.  27,  speaks  of  the  blessing  of  c 
and  the  baptismal  water  as  a  practi 
lished  in  the  Apostolical  times;  and  g 
Optatus  of  Mileois  [67  "Of  Schism"]  observe 
that  the  oil  consecrated  in  the  church  in  ti 
name  of  Christ  was  for  that  reason  calif 
flu-inn.  In  tin-  four  first  centuri.-,  indeed, 
appears  that  this  solemnity  was  not  fixed  1 
any  particular  day ;  and  the  Council  < 
Toledo,  in  the  canon  already  quoted,  express] 
says  the  bishops  might  perform  it  wh( 
they  pleased;  adding  that  each  parti  cuL 
church  in  the  diocese  was  to  send  a  deacon  < 
sub-deacon  to  the  bishop  for  what  chriffl 
they  were  to  use  at  the  approaching  i'.-stivo 
i.e.  at  the  solemn  administration  of  Itaptis 
on  Easter  Eve.  But  the  present  practice  « 
the  Roman  Church  is  to  bless  the  holy  oi 
once  a  year,  and  that  on  Maundy  Thursda 
The  oils  are  immediately  distributed  to  tl 
pastors  and  used  till  the  return  of  the  same  da 

The  consecration  of  the  holy  oils  < 
in  three  solemn  consecrations  or  formal  ben 
dictions :  the  first  was  that  of  the  Oil  for  the  Sic 
employed  in  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  I 
the  second,  of  the  chrism,  used  after  baptism, : 
confirmation,  at  the  consecration  of  altai 
churches,  and  kings  ;  the  third,  of  the  Oil 
the  Catechumens,  so  called  because  employe 
on  the  candidates  for  baptism  before  they  a> 
brought  to  the  sacred  font,  which  is  also  us< 
at  the  coronation  of  sovereign  princes  and  ( 
other  occasions.  This  has  been  always  look« 
on  as  an  episcopal  function,  and  the  ( '<>un( 
of  Toledo,  in  400,  Can.  xx.,  expressly  forbi- 
priests  to  perform  this  ceremony,  as  beii 
peculiar  to  the  bishops.  [ANOINTING.] 

Olaf,  ST.,  or  Olaf  Haraldsen,  one 

the  most  noted  of  the  early  Norwegian  king 
was  born  in  995.  He  was  descended  fro 
the  ancient  royal  line,  but  was  educated 
exile  as  a  Christian.  He  was  one  of  the  Vi 
ings,  and  made  his  name  feared  throngho 
the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  fightir 
fiercely  against  Canute.  In  1015  he  return* 
home,  and,  making  good  his  claim,  west' 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  Eric  and  Svei 
Jarl.  He  at  once  turned  his  attention 
evangelising  his  country,  and,  gathering  t 
gether  a  band  of  followers,  put  an  end  to  tl 
rule  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  in  Norway,  ai 
became  overking.  When  he  had  secured  tl 
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hrone,  he  sent  to  England  for  some  mission  - 
ries,  at  whose  head  was  Bishop  Grimkil. 
?he  measures  he  took  for  the  conversion  of 
ds  people  were  very  severe ;  he  made  frequent 
ourneys  through  his  kingdom  accompanied 
.y  the  bishop,  who  on  account  of  the  shape 
f  his  mitre  was  called  "  the  horned  man," 
nd,  summoning  the  Things,  as  the  Swedish 
Councils  were  called,  he  read  to  them  the 
tws  •  n forcing  Christianity,  and  all  who  re 
used  to  comply  were  threatened  with  death, 
388  of  property,  or  maiming  of  the  body. 
learing  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  were 
ecretly  offered  in  the  Drontheim  district,  he 
ook  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  three  hundred 
urn  and,  surprising  the  offenders  in  the 
liddle  of  the  night,  slew  their  leader  and 
ivid.:d  their  property  among  hib  follower-, 
.ndthen  forced  them  to  allow  >everal  churches 
o  be  built  and  several  clergy  to  settl-  among 
hem.  Olaf  then,  accompanied  by  another 
•ishop,  Sigurd,  went  ai;-ain>t  a  powerful  chief 
am.-d  Gudbrand,  who  hearing  of  his  arrival 
ailed  together  from  far  and  wide  the  pea- 
antry  to  resist  these  encroachments  on  the 
.ational  faith.  They  repaired  to  Breed.  11, 
.-her.'  Olaf  and  Sigurd  were  bu.-y  establishing 
eachers,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
ludbrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  Olaf. 
t  was  then  decided  to  summon  a  Thin^  to 
Decide  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
iew  teaching,  and  having  by  ch 
»roved  that  Thor  was  powerless  to  defend  his 
>eliev.-rs,  Gudhrand  was  forced  to  acknow- 
edge  the  Christian  God,  and  forthwith  lie 
nd  all  present  were  baptised  ;  Olaf  sent  them 
ome  clergy,  and  Gudbrand  himself  built  a 
hurch.  Th.'S.-  scenes  were  constantly  enacted 
a  different  parts,  and  Olaf  even  .  \t'  nded  his 
are  to  Greenland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
celand.  He  set  a  good  example  to  his  sub- 
ects  by  his  own  observance  of  the  ordinances 
religion,  going  every  morning  to  hear 
natius,  and  then  to  the  Thing  to  decide  all 

tti  is  of  religion,  together  with  Bishop 
rrimkil  and  other  learned  clergy.  But  when 
ie  met  with  opposition  the  means  used  were 
ometimes  so  cruel  that  many  nod  to  Canute 
or  help.  In  1028  the  Danish  King  entered 
vith  a  large  army,  most  of  Olaf's  people 
orsook  him,  and  he  fled  to  Russia,  where  he 

s  furnished  with  an  army  of  4,000  men, 
vith  which  he  returned;  but  was  slain  at 
taklesbad  on  July  2(Jth,  1030.  Soon,  how- 
ver,  a  reaction  set  in,  partly  because  the  people 
lisliked  their  ruler,  Canute's  son,  and  a  No 
•ecauso  it  was  said  that  miracles  were 
mmght  at  the  place  where  Olaf  had  been 
'"iried;  so  the  people  assembled  in  1031  and 
he  body  was  buried  with  great  sl.it e  in  the 
rrondhjem  Cathedral.  The  fame  of  the 
niracles  reached  far  and  wide,  pilgrims  came 
rom  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  a  book, 
vritten  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  his  death 
nd  miracles, served  to  increase  his  fame.  He 
vas  considered  a  saint,  and  though  he  was  not 


canonised  in  the  usual  way,  Rome  never 
denied  his  saintship,  and  he  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway.  In  1847  the  order  of  Olaf 
was  created  by  King  Oscar  I.  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Old  Catholics. — The  Old  Catholic  move 
ment  arose  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870. 
Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  desire  for 
reforms  had  appeared  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church  of  Home,  but  had  been 
st.rnly  repressed  by  the  ruling  powers.  This 
dissatisfaction,  however,  developed  into  open 
rebellion  when  it  was  sought  to  enforce  sub 
mission  to  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
The  opposition  to  this  dogma  was  specially 
strong  throughout  Germany,  where  over  forty 
University  professors,  headed  by  Dr.  Dollinger, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Theology  at  Munich, 
and  Prof,  s-or  Friedrich,  issued  a  joint  declara 
tion  against  it.  In  April,  1871,  Professors 
I)ollingerand  Friedrich  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  for  their  refusal 
to  submit.  Dr.  Dollinger's  answer  was  "  As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian. 
as  a  citi/.-n,  1  cannot  accept  this  doctrin.  ." 
In  September,  ls71,tho  first  congress  of  the 
old  Catholics  was  held  at  Munich,  when  the 
es  were  again  denounced,  and  arrange- 
ineMt.s  were  made  to  oi-Lrani>e  congregations 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
took  the  name  of  Old  Catholics,  to  signify  that 
they  held  fa>t  to  tho  Catholic  faith  as  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  earli*  >t  ( 'hristian 
times,  before  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
new  doctrines  imposed  by  the  Papal  power. 
At  -tartinir,  the  movement  met  with  enthusi 
astic  support,  and  its  prospects  seemed  most 
encouraging.  It  became  necessary  to  pro 
vide  an  episcopate,  and  this  was  obtain,  d 
from  the  Old  Catholic,  or  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland.  On  Aug.  llth,  1873,  Dr.  Joseph 
H  ubert  It.inkens  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Deventer  as  the  first  Old  Catholic  Bishop  for 
Germany.  Dr.  Reinkens  had  been  suspended 
from  his  Professorship  at  Nuremburg,  and  sub- 
seip-iently  excommunicated  for  his  opposition 
to  Papal  Infallibility.  The  movement  wa- 
now  organised  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Church.  Difficulties  of  a  serious  character 
began  to  arise  when  the  work  of  revising  the 
service  books  was  taken  in  hand.  Many 
were  very  jealous  of  any  material  chan^-  - 
beinu:  made,  others  were  anxious  for  a  very 
thorough  revision.  The  result  was  that  many 
adherents  reverted  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  chief  alterat  ions  adopted  were — the  tran  — 
lat ion  of  the  Mass  into  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  omission  of  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  saints'  days.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  their  opposition 
to  Rome,  Dr.  pJillinirer  arranged  Reunion 
Conferences  to  be  held  at  Bonn  in  1874  and 
1875.  Divines  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
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France,  Denmark,  Russia,  Greece,  England, 
and  America  attended.      Among  those  who 
came  from  England  were  Dr.  Harold  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  Canon  Liddon,  of  St. 
Paul's ;  and  Dean  Howson,  of  Chester.     From 
America  came,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Kevin,  American  Chap 
lain  at,  Rome.     The  questions  which  divided 
these  branches  of  the  Church  were  discussed, 
and  formulae  of  agreement  were  adopted  by 
the  Conference.      These   fonnulaB,   however, 
were  not  received  with  favour  either  by  the 
Eastern  Church  or  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Dr.  Pusey,  in  particular,  expressed  his  dis 
approval  of  them.     The   question,   however, 
which  caused  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  Old 
Catholic  community  was  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy;  great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
on  the  subject.     Finally,  at  a  Synod  held  in 
1878  at  Bonn,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Old 
Catholic  clergy  were  free  to  marry.      This 
was  followed  immediately  by  the  withdrawal 
from  active  co-operation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaders,  including  Dr.  Dollinger  him 
self.      Bishop   Reinkens,    although    he    dis 
approved  of  the  decree,  still  retained  his  post 
as  bishop.     A  great  reduction  also  took  place 
in  the  number  of  adherents,  several  congre 
gations  resigning  in  a  body.  The  Old  Catholics 
in  Bavaria  cut  themselves  off  from  all  com 
munion  with  the  Church  under  the  rule  of 
Bishop  Reinkens.     In  the  last  few  years  some 
of  the  lost  ground  has  been  regained,  but  the 
numbers  on  the  whole  remain   very  nearly 
stationary.      At  the  present   time  there  are 
computed  to  be  about  70,000  in  Germany  and 
80,000  in  Switzerland.  In  Baden  greater  pro 
gress  has  been  made  than  in  other  parts  of 
Germany;  thus,  in  1873  there  were  2,286  heads 
of  households  who  registered  themselves  as 
Old  Catholics,  and  in  1884  there  were  7,118. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  doubtless  many 
adherents   who   have    not    ventured   to   risk 
persecution   from   Ultramontanes   by  openly 
registering  themselves  as  Old  Catholics.     The 
Government,  too,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to 
the  community. 

In  Switzerland  the  first  meeting  of  Old 
Catholics  was  held  at  Solothurn  in  1871 ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1876  that  Dr.  Herzog  was 
consecrated  as  their  first  Bishop  by  Bishop 
Reinkens.  At  the  outset  rapid  progress  was 
made ;  but,  among  other  causes,  the  question 
of  clerical  celibacy  caused  the  loss  of  "thous 
ands,"  as  Bishop  Herzog  testifies.  There 
was  less  difficulty,  however,  in  revising  the 
ritual  and  services  of  the  Church  here  than  in 
Germany.  A  yearly  synod  of  clergy  and 
laity  has  been  established,  and  in  the  Univer 
sity  at  Berne  an  Old  Catholic  Faculty  of 
Theology  was  instituted  in  1874. 

Old  Catholicism  has  established  itself  in 
every  Roman  Catholic  country  except  Belgium, 
but  at  present  only  to  a  small  extent.  Thus  the 
movement,  although  not  answering  the  ex 
pectations  that  were  first  formed  of  it,  yet 


has    surmounted    its    early   difficulties,    ai 
steadily  maintains  itself. 

Oldcastle,    SIR    JOHN,   more    general 
known    as    Lord    Cobham,    which    title    ] 
assumed  on  his  marriage  with  the  daught 
and  heiress  of  that  nobleman,  was  born  at  tl 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     He  was 
once  an  author,  wit,  warrior,  and  statesman 
and,  although  little  or  nothing  is  known 
his  early  life,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
the  bosom  friends  and  wild   companions 
11  Madcap    Harry,"     afterwards     Henry 
Many   believe    that    he    is    the   Falstaff 
Shakespeare.      Be   that   as   it   may,   he  w 
very  intimate  with  the  young  Prince,  an 
whatever  his    youthful    excesses  may    hai 
been,  like  his  royal  comrade  he  repented  < 
them  in  later  life. 

In  1407,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  < 
Burgundy,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Pari> 
having  received  the  command  as  a  reward  ft 
his  services  to  Henry  IV.  About  this  tin 
he  met  with  the  writings  of  Wiekliffe,  whic 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  his  intellect.  We  c 
not  know  how  soon  he  declared  his  r.-ligioi 
opinions;  but  after  the  death  of  the  I. ail  . 
Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the  Lollards,  who  w* 
killed  during  a  revolt  against  the  Kinir,  tl 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  him  as  the  irn-ato, 
warrior  of  the  day.  He  accepted  it,  an 
generously  threw  open  his  castle  of  CWlin: 
in  Kent,  to  this  persecuted  sect,  who  made 
their  base  of  operations.  Henry  IV.,  worn  ov 
by  a  turbulent  reign,  died  without  attt-mptin 
to  confront  him ;  but  his  son,  after  trying  1 
convert  him  to  no  purpose,  was  so  exa*. 
perated  by  his  obstinacy  that  he  gave  him  u* 
to  the  clergy.  The  unfortunate  noM.-ma 
was  besieged  in  his  own  castle,  and  drai^gt 
off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Before  Ion; 
however,  he  managed  to  escape  to  Wale 
Soon  news  was  brought  to  the  King  that  I 
had  collected  together  twenty  thousand  nu 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  had  formed  a  plot  i 
destroy  the  royal  family  and  most  of  t\* 
"  spiritual  and  temporal  lords."  The  repo: 
was  probably  false,  for  the  King  merely  sui 
prised  a  handful  of  men  at  a  prayer  nn-etin; 
Many  of  these  were  destroyed  by  the  roy. 
troops,  while  the  others  were  tortured  unt 
they  confessed  a  plot,  and  pointed  out  Cobhav 
as  the  ringleader.  The  King,  believing  it,  B*> 
1,000  marks  upon  his  head,  and  offered  r*» 
mission  of  taxes  to  any  borough  which  shou) 
betray  him. 

After  escaping  detection  for  four  year 
which  were  blackened  by  the  execution  < 
thirty -nine  prominent  Lollards,  Oldcastle  hin 
self  was  at  last  captured  in  the  year  131 
His  old  comrade  had  no  mercy  for  him,  an 
after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  he  refused  1 
recant,  he  was  suspended  from  a  gallows  fc 
chains,  and  there  burnt  by  a  slow  fire  kindle 
beneath  him,  while  a  mob  of  jeering  pries 
surrounded  him,  to  prevent  any  expressions  < 
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empathy  from  the  multitude  reaching  the 
ifferer,  and  to  embitter  his  last  moments  of 
?ony.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  m;m. 
V^ith  him  the  hopes  of  the  Lollards  were 
uried,  ;tnd  in  after  years  they  were  little 
iore  than  an  empty  name. 
As  an  author  his  talents  were  considerable, 
is  chief  work  beinur  Twelve  t'on<-ln*i<.- 
'•eased  to  the  J'^r/tx/ticxt  of  Emjland.  He 
as  the  first  author  and  martyr  among  the 
nglish  nobility. 

Olga,  ST. — A  saint  of  the  Russian  Church 
3ld  in  high  honour  :  she  was  of  humble  birth. 
at  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kieff.  She 
iled  the  country  well  during  the  minority  of 
er  son  Swiatoslav.  In  95o  she  visited  c,,n- 
antinoplf,  win  re  she  embraced  Chri.-tianity. 
id  was  baptised  by  the  P.trian-h  Th«-.,phi- 
ktes,  having  for  her  sponsor  the  Emperor 
orphyrogenitus ;  she  rceeived  the  name  of 
ulena.  On  her  return  to  Kieff  she  • 
>ured  to  convert  her  son  to  her  new  religion, 
it  without  success;  but  her  teaching  b-.iv 
uit  later  on  in  the  mind  of  her  grandson 
LADIMIK  [q.v.J. 

Olshausen,    HII:M\NN.  one  of  the  most 

iustrious     modern     Biblical    commentators, 
•as  born  at  OM.-loh,.  in    lli.lst.-in  in 

*6    Studied     thenl.,.ry  at    Kiel    Ulld    I'.erlill.    bi- 

\me  a  Privat-Docent  at  the  latter  I'ni, 
1820,   Extraordinary  Professor  at  K 
>rg  in  IS-Jl.and  Ordinary  I'roi'.-snr  in  1827. 
i  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Theol 
rofessorship  at  Krlangen,  where  he  di.  d  <>t' 
msumption  in  1839. 
Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  New 
"nt,  which  he  left  uncompleted,  marked  a 
iw   era  in    ecclesiastical    literature.        It    is 
uefly  note,!   f,,r  the  way  in  which  ho  enters 
to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  paying  otwlol 
•tention  to  the  grammatical  exposition,  but 
;  the  same  time  laying  open  to  the 
W  hidden  meaning  oi  the  text,  showing  its 
•iritual  allusions  and    far-reaching  bi-arinirs. 
he   work    was    completed    by   his    diseiple 
brard,  aided   by  Wioin-.  r.  and  was  trans- 
ted  into  English  at  Edinburgh  for  <'A/ /•/•'* 
weign  Theuloijind  Lilrnni.       ( >lshausen  also 
rote   a   tract   on    the    genuineness    of    the 
ritings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  before 
iblishing  his  great  work,  put  out  two  books 
•ntaimng  his  views  as  to  the  right  way  of 
riting  commentaries. 

Omen    is   a  word   which,  in    its    proper 

•nse,  signifies  a  sign  or  indication  of  some 

ture  event,  especially  of  an  alarming  nature. 

belief  in  omens  was   very  general  among 

ks  and   Romans  ;  the  Scandinavians. 

•rrnans,    Icelanders,    and    ancient    Britons 

•re  all  imbued  with  this  superstition;  in- 

"d,    most   nations  were  so.     Amongst   the 

in    particular,    the    observation    of 

i''iis  was  a  religions  rite,  without  which  no 

u  was  undertaken,  or  contract  made. 

iese  omens  were  called  auspices,  from  «m,  "  a 


bird,"  and  specio,  "  to  look,"  because  they  were 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  flight  or  other 
actions  of  birds.  Priests,  called  umjHnt,  were 
regularly  maintained  for  these  predictions. 
[DIVINATION.]  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  history  of  events  looked  on  at  the  time  as 
good  or  bad  omens,  not  only  anmnust  the 
Romans,  but  also  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Archbishop  Laud  was  a  believer 
in  omens  ;  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
is  preserved  a  piece  of  glass  on  which  Laud 
wrote  with  a  diamond  recording  the  destruc 
tion  of  a  church  by  lightning,  andspeakingof  it 
as  a  sad  omen.  The  Rev.  A.M.  1  OTLADY  [q.v.], 
also  a  believer,  thus  writes  : — "  Though  it  be 
true  that  all  omens  are  not  worthy  of  observa 
tion,  and  though  they  should  never  be  so  re 
garded  as  to  shock  our  fortitude,  or  diminish 
oar  confidence  in  God,  still  they  are  not  to  be 
Mntly  despised.  Small  incidents  have 
sometimes  been  prelusive  to  great  events,  nor 
is  there  any  superstition  in  noticing  these 
apparent  prognostications,  though  there  may 
be  much  superstition  in  being  either  too  in 
discriminately  or  too  deeply  swayed  by  them." 

Onderdonk,    HI-.NUY    USTI   [b.  1789,  d. 

-  .  An  American  bishop.  He  was  edu 
cated  as  a  doctor,  but  afterwards  went  into  the 
ministry,  becai i.  M  IJMmp  of  Penn 

sylvania,  and  in  1S-J7  -nee,  ,-ded  P,Mi.,p  White 
in  the  See.  He  was  the  author  <>f  Episcopacy 

»ie<l     <Ddl      A''-/  •     :  -onie 

hymns  which    lie  contributed   to   the   Ilymn- 
book  of  the  Prote.-tant    Kpix-opal    Church  <>i' 
;  ica,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pOen* 

Onkelos.  The  author  of  the  most  cele 
brated  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  translations 
of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  he  was  contemporary 
with  Gamaliel,  and  fn>m  the  purity  of  his 
Chaldee,  which  greatly  resembles  'that  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel,  may  have  been  a  native  of 
Hahylon.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind, 
and  keeps  very  closely  to  the  original,  except 
in  the  case  of  anthropomorphisms  or  aiithro- 
popathies  which  miirlit  appear  derogatory  to 
God.  This  Targum  has  frequently  been  pub 
lished,  as  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglots,  Buxtorfs 
Hebrew  Bible,  etc.,  but  a  critical  edition  has 
never  been  attempted. 

Oosterzee,    JAN    YAKOB   VAX. — One   of 

the  greatest  theologians  of  his  day,  of  the 
Hutch  Evangelical  School.  He  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1817.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
and  became,  in  1840,  Pastor  of  Kcmmi •s-Bin- 
nendijk,  and  four  years  after  of  Rotterdam. 
In  1862  he  was  called  to  Utrecht  University, 
where  he  lectured  first  on  theology  and  homi- 
letics,  and  afterwards  on  doctrinal  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  died  at  Wies 
baden  in  1882.  Oosterzee's  Life  of  C/u-i«'. 
<"//>•  j.s7o/rx/y,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dogmatics,  Year  of  X<tlcnt\»n.  J/"^-.  and 
Practical  Theology,  have  all  been  translated 
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into  English.  He  also  contributed  St.  Luk>', 
the  Pastoral  Epistles-dud.  St.  James  to  Lange's 
Commentaries. 

Ophites. — An  obscure  sect,  first  heard  of 
in  Egypt  in  the  second  century.  Origen 

denies  that  they  were  Christians,  and  although 
they  professed  to  have  received  their  philo 
sophy  from  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
their  views  were  to  the  highest  derive  heret 
ical.  Their  name  [from  opJiix,  "a  serpent"] 
was  given  them  on  account  of  the  honour 
they  gave  to  tin-  >erpent  who  tempted  Kve, 
and  was  therefore  tlie  cause,  they  argued, 
of  the  world's  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  They  maintained  that  Jesus 
and  Christ  were  two  distinct  persons  — 
Jesus,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  : 
Christ,  the  serpent,  whose  spirit  was  after 
wards  caused  to  descend  upon  Jesus.  Their 
deity  they  named  Jaldaboath,  who,  after  he 
had  created  man,  was  jealous  of  his  per 
fection,  so  gave  him  a  strict  command,  and 
then  sent  the  serpent  to  persuade  man  to  break 
it.  Accounts  of  them  and  their  extraordin 
arily  profane  creed  are  given  in  the  writings 
of  several  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  tin 
code  formed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  there 
are  some  laws  against  them.  Another  name 
for  the  sect  is  Serpentiniaus. 

Optatus,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Milevum,  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  an  African, 
and  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  but  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  became  a  noted 
champion  of  the  Church.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Milevum,  in  Numidia,  and  was  one 
of  the  opposers  of  the  Donatists,  writing,  about 
370,  six  books  against  Parrnenian,  the  Donat- 
ist  Bishop  of  Carthage,  to  which  Pope  Siririus 
added  a  seventh  in  385.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  St.  Optatus,  but  he  is  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  praise  by  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  and  Fulgentius.  His  book  was  edited 
by  Du  Pin  in  1700  with  the  different  readings 
from  several  editions,  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
author.  The  saint  is  supposed  to  have  died 
subsequently  to  384,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Martyrology  on  June  4th. 

Optimism. — This  theory,  although  it  ex 
ists  to  a  great  extent  in  most  books  on  Christian 
philosophy,  was  first  designated  by  the  name 
"  optimism ' '  to  describe  the  teaching  of  Leibnitz 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  chief  point  is 
that  the  world  as  it  is,  is  as  good  as  it  possibly 
can  be,  seeing  that  God  is  a  perfect  Being, 
and  that  therefore  His  creations  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  perfect  too.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory.  If  God 
wished  the  world  and  mankind  to  be  abso 
lutely  perfect,  why  does  He  not  make  them 
so  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
eagerly  asked  age  after  age,  and  no  answer 
is  forthcoming  which  settles  it.  Pope's  _/>*-/// 
on  Mn»  sums  up  the  Optimist  theory  in  that 
famous  line  in  the  first  book,  ''Whatever  is  is 


right ; "  but  in  the  face  of  the  sorrow  and  s: 
which  \ve  are  compelled  to  witness,  we  fe 
that  an  epigram  like  Pope's  does  not  sett 
the  question.  Epigrams  take  hold  of  tl 
memory,  but  they  do  not  convince.  Physic 
suffering,  indeed,  can  be  shown  in  many  eas 
to  result  in  good,  and  to  conduce  to  tl 
general  welfare  of  man,  but  the  con<eien 
pronounces  sin  essentially  evil.  The  Sen- 
lore  points  to  a  true  Optimism  when  it  porn 
to  a  world  to  come  where  there  shall  he  "i 
more  cur>e,"  and  where  God  "  shall  wi] 
away  all  tears." 

Option  [from  the  Lat.  opt  are,  "  to  choose 
is  the1  right  enabling  ecclesiastics  to  choo 
certain  hen.  -tie.  •>.  Thus,  when  any  of  the  fr 
prebends  I'all  vacant,  the  prebendary  next 
age  may,  it'  he  likes,  lake  it  by  option  instej 
of  his  own.  Formerly  an  archbishop,  aft 
confirming  a  bishop,  had  the  option  of  a 
pointing  an  incumbent  to  the  next  beneli 
which  fell  vacant  belonging  to  the  See  ;  w  hi< 
options  were  only  binding  on  the  bisho 
themselves  who  granted  them,  and  not  « 
their  successors.  The  law  was  done  away  wi 
by  Sec.  42  of  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  113. 

Opus  Operatum[  "the  work  wrought"]. 

A  term  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  pow 
«-f  tlie  Sacraments  as  opposed  to  Opus  ope 
unti*  [''  tlie  work  of  the  worker  "].  The  latt 
e.\pi'-sses  the  doctrine  of  some  extreme  Pi 
tenants,  that  the  Sacraments  are  used 
signa  of  faith  in  obedience  to  our  Lon 
injunctions,  and  that  they  assist  the  ni'iid 
its  approach  to  God,  though  the  pow 
of  the  work  rests  with  tlie  individual  wi 
makes  use  of  the  Sacrament.  The  Komi 
Catholic  Chun-h  and  the  Church  of  Englai 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  Sai  ramei 
are  the  instruments  through  which  G 
bestows  His  grace  and  power  on  the  recipie: 
and  that  through  them  such  grace  is  alwa 
bestowed,  so  long  as  there  is  faith  and  onent 
with  God's  will.  The  absence  of  faith  is  t 
only  barrier,  and  only  in  so  far  a>  the  r. ripit 
has  this  faith  is  there  the  question  0} 
opcrantis.  The  term  was  employed  by  t 
Council  of  Trent,  and  much  used  in  the  Mid< 
Ages  in  controversy  on  this  point. 

Oracle,  among  the  heathens,  was  t 
answer  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  gy 
to  those  who  consulted  them  upon  any  atf 
of  importance.  It  is  also  used  for  the  g 
\vho  was  thought  to  give  the  answer,  and  : 
the  place  where  the  answer  was  giv»  n.  1 
origin  of  oracles  is  attributed  to  Egy 
where  the  principal  oracles  were  those  of  t 
Theban  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Minerva,  Diai 
Apollo,  and  Mars,  and  especially  of  Latona. 
Greece,  the  oldest  oracle  was  that  of  Zeus. 
Dodona,butthe  most  famous  was  that  of  Apo 
at  Delphi ;  there  were  many  others,  but  of  1 
repute.  The  responses  of  oracles  were  gn 
in  various  ways  :  at  Dodona  they  issued  fr- 
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ie  hollow  of  an  oak  ;  at  Delphi  the  priestess 
uve  the  answers  in  hexameter  verse;  at 
.mmon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  the  priests 
renounced  them.  In  other  places,  the 
:is\v<  rs  were  given  in  such  ambiguous  t<Tius 
lat  they  admitted  of  altogether  contradictory 
iterpretations  ;  sometime-  they  came  in  the 
)rm  of  a  letter;  and  sometimes  dice  with 
eculiar  characters  engraved  on  them  were 
sed  to  cast  lots,  and  these  characters  w  re 
ien  deciphered  from  an  e.\]»lanatory  table, 
'reams,  visions,  etc.,  wen;  also  sup}., 
tnvey  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  Romans,  al- 
lough  they  believed  in  oracles,  had  none 
_-ry  celebrated  of  their  own,  but  usually  con- 
ilted  tho-e  ..f  ( i recce. 

d  men  have  be,  n  much  divided  as  to 
lesoiii  oracles;  some  suppose  that 

icy  wen-  the  invention  of  priests,  others  con- 
•ive  that  there  was  a  supernatural  ag>  m-y 
uployed  in  the  business.  There  are  several 

inces    leading  to  the   former   hypo- 
•lesis,    such    as    the   gloomy  solemnity    with 
hich  many  of  them  were  delivered  in  subter- 
•  ••iverns   the  numerous  and  di.-agree- 
•.  joined,  as  sleeping   iu   the 
:ins  of   1-   ists,   and  expensive  sacriti. 
odium    ot'    prie-ts,    speaking    images,    vocal 
•roves,    etc.,    look   very  inurh  like   the  ,-.n- 
-ivances  of  ail  fill  priests  to  disguise  their  vil- 
ny.    I'.! it,  on  the  other  hand,  it'  we  may  credit 
16  relation    of  ancient  writers,  both  among 
•  Athens  and  ( 'hristians,  this  hypothesis  will 
•irdly   account    for   many    of    the    instances 
u>y  mention,  and  since  it  cannot  be  j 
"ther  impossible  or  unscriptural,  it  seems  at 
art  possible  that  God  might  sometimes  par- 
lit  an  intercourse  with  spirits,  overruling,  in 
te  end  this  and  every  other  circunist  ;: 
is  own  glory. 

1  Respecting  the  cessation  of  these  oracle>, 

lere  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions.     It  has 

;  at   the  moment 

the  birth  of  .le-us  Christ.  History,  how- 
•er,  mikes  mention  of  several  laws  published 
f  the  Christian  Kmperors,  Theou* 
in,  and  Valentinian,  to  punisli  persons  who 
terrogated  oracles,  so  that  it  would  appear 
•-at  they  e\!-t.  l.and  were  occasionally  con- 
dted,  as  la'e  a>  A.D.  :;.">s  ;  but  about  that 
iriod  they  entirely  ceased,  and  for  several 
•nturies  before  they  had  sunk  very  low  in 
iblic  (-teem.  Towards  this  there  can  be 
)  doubt  that  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
)werfully  contributed. 
Among  the  .lews  there  were  several  sorts  of 

-  sp..l<en  words  face  t 
ith  MM,,  s :  prophetical  dreams,  such  as  that 

h:   visions,    sent  to   prophets   in    an 

and  specially  the  oracle  of  the  Urim 
Thummim   worn    by   the   high    priest, 

y  an  extraordinary  brightness  made 
town  the  will  of  Jehovah.  This  manner  of 
quiring  of  th.-  Lord  was  often  made  use  of 
'"ii  .Joshua's  time  to  the  erection  of  the 
• -nude,  at  Jerusalem.  A  Her  that  time  th.-v 


usually  consulted  the  prophets,  who  were 
frequent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  death  of  Malachi  they  appear  only 
to  have  expected  immediate  Divine  direction 
through  what  was  called  the  Bath  Kol,  or 
Laughter  of  the  Voice,  which  was  a  super 
natural  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  either 
by  a  strong  inspiration  or  internal  voice,  or 
:»y  a  sensible  and  external  voice,  which 
iieard  by  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  to  it.  Such  was  the  voice 
heard  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  [Matt.  iii.  17]. 
The  Scripture  gives  us  also  examples  of 
profane  oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  o\\n  spirit,  and  urged  on  by  his  avarice, 
SUgge0tfl  !  •  !'•  ilak  a  diabolical  expedient  of 
making  the  Israelites  fall  into  idolatry  [Numb, 
xxiv.  11,  xxxi.  16],  by  which  he  promises 
him  a  considerable  advantage,  if  not  victory, 
over  the  people  of  ( iod.  M  icaiah,  t  he  son  of 
Imlah  [1  Kings  xxii.  'JO,  etC.T,  says  that  he 
:  he  Almighty,  sitting  on  1 1  is  tin-one,  with 
all  the  ho>t  of  heaven  round  Him.  and  asking 
"Who  >h:ill  tempt  AhftbP"  etc.  Then 
Satan  offers  himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  (  iod's  prophets,  and  ( iod  accepts  his 
offer.  The  dialogue  clearly  proves  two 
things:  [1]  That  the  devil  could  do  nothing 
by  his  own  power;  [2]  that  with  the  per- 
mission  of  God,  he  could  inspire  the  false 
prophets,  sorcerers,  and  magicians,  and  make 
them  deliver  false  oracles. 

Orarium. — A  stole  worn  in  the  Eastern 

h    by    priests    on    both    shoulders;    by 
deacons,  on  the  left  only. 

Orate,    fratres,    KTC.  —  The  _  op- -ning 

words  of  tlie  address  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  "  l.i\abo." 
Oiigiiuilly  the  priest  sad  merely  "  Orate  "or 
••  <  )rate  pro  me;"  but  the  other  words,  "  tit 
meiim  ac  vestrum  pariter  sjicrificium  acceptum 
sit  Domino,"  weru  added  by  Kemi  of  Auxerre 
in  880. 

Oratorio. — A  sacred  drama,  sung  by  solo 
voices  and  choruses,  and  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  but  differing  from  the  opera  in  not 
requiring  scenery,  stage-costumes,  or  action. 
This  distinction  was  not  always  made  in  the 
case  of  the  earliest  oratorios,  and  most  of 
those  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  performed  in  churches  on  stages  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  subjects  of  oratorios 
have  been  taken,  almost  without  exception, 
from  the  Bible,  and  probably  originated,  like 
the  old  mystery  plays,  in  an  attempt  to 
impress  sacred  events  more  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  first  oratorios,  in 
the  present  sense  of  the  term,  were  held  by 
Kilippo  deNeri[*.  1515»  d- 1595],  the  founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  Oratorians,  in  the  oratory 
of  his  church,  and  hence  the  name,  "  oratorio," 
WM  given.  After  his  time  the  oratorio  was 
developed  in  successive  stages  by  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere,  Carissimi,  Scarlatti,  and  Stradella ; 
but  the  greatest  step  in  its  growth  was  in  the 
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works  of  Handel  [b.  1685,  d.  1759]  and  Bach 
[b.  1685,  d.  1750],  who  chunked  its  form  from 
the  Italian  to  the  Anglo-Germanic.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  treatment  used  by 
these  two  composers  is  that  Bach's  oratorios 
were  still  designed  for  use  in  churches,  while 
those  of  Handel  were  somewhat  secularised. 
With  them  the  oratorio  reached  its  hiyln  .-4 
standard,  though  in  technical  details  it  has 
been  developed  by  Sehiitz  and  Sebastiani,  and 
still  more  by  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn. 

Oratories.— Churches  were  so  called  as 
being  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  name  is  now 
applied  only  to  private  and  domestic  chapels 
in  distinction  to  the  parish  church. 

Oratory,  Pun  sis  OK  THE. — There  were 
formerly  two  religious  Orders  of  this  name — 
one  in  Italy,  the  oth«  i  in  r'rance. 

The  Italian  Order  was  founded  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  under  whose  name  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  Order.  [PHILIP  NKRI,  ST.] 
After  Neri's  death  the  congregation  continued 
to  increase  in  Italy,  and  has  produced  many 
eminent  writers,  as  Baronius,  liaiualdi,  etc. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Cardinal 
Newman  in  1847.  The  first  house  was  at 
Mary  Vale,  and  was  transferred  to  Alcester 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  1849.  In  1850  a 
house  was  opened  in  London,  which  was 
released  from  obedience  to  Birmingham  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  was  transferred  to 
Brompton,  where  a  large  domed  church  has 
been  erected.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
religious  Order  now  in  England. 

The  French  Order  was  founded  in  1613 
upon  the  model  of  the  preceding  by  Cardinal 
Herald,  a  native  of  Champagne,  who  wished 
to  deepen  devotion  and  to  revive  the  splendour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  assembled  a 
community  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Jacques,  and  formed  the  Order,  which  con 
sisted  of  two  sorts  of  persons — incorporated 
and  associates.  The  former  governed  the 
houses  while  the  latter  gave  themselves  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  ecclesiastics.  The  fathers 
of  this  French  Order  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
Italian  Order,  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
researches  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  devoted 
themselves  to  all  branches  of  training,  both 
secular  and  sacred.  They  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy  and  did  not  keep  the  canonical 
hours.  They  received  the  name  of  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  because  they  had  no  churches  in 
which  the  sacraments  were  administered,  but 
only  chapels  or  oratories  in  which  they  read 
prayers  and  preached.  The  Order  was  approved 
by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1613  under  the  title  of 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  France.  The  founder's  favourite 
work  was  the  institution  of  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  priests,  of  which,  on  his  death  in 
1629,  there  were  six.  There  were  altogether 
fifty  seminaries,  colleges,  and  houses  of  re 
treat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  several  members  of  the  society  were 


inelined  to  Jansenism;  but  in   174(i, 
hard   struggle,  they  accepted   the    Bull  U 
genitus.     The  society  was  broken  up  at 
Involution  by  the   Civil   Constitution  of 
Clergy;   hut  the  Oratory  of  the    Immauul 
Conception,  founded  in  Paris,  in  1S-V2,  udop 
the  ancient  rule.     Among  famous  Orutori; 
we     may     m»  ntion     Lej.uiu-,     Malebranc! 
Thomassin,  Massillon,  Jean  Murin,  Le  Bn 
and  Land. 

Ordeal.— The  old  English  word  [fr 
Anglo-Saxon  or,  "  out,"  and  dad  or  ddl 
"judgment  "]  for  the  JUDICIUM  DEI  [q.v.]' 

Orders,  HOLY. — The  estates  of  bisho 
priests,  and  deacons,  conferred  by  the  impc 
tion  of  hands  of  lawfully  ordained  bishops,  i 
t< -lined  "holy  orders."  These  oiders  ; 
ated  "  holy  "  in  distinction  to  I  .s  .  i  i;i 
or  MINOR  OKDKRS  [q.v.],  because  of  1 
>pecial  grace  of  God  for  the  work  of  ea 
several  olliee  given  by  the  laying  on  of  hai 
of  the  bishop,  qualiiied  thereto  by  virtue 
Apostolical  suceession. 

Orders,  IMIKIOU  or  MINOR. — Oilices 
the  Church,  to  till  which,  men  an-  &  t  ap; 
by  solemn  commission  from  the  bishop,  I 
which  have  not  the  same  spiritual  ch.uac 
as  the  offices  of  bishop,  piie.-t.  or  deac< 
They  originated  in  the  need  of  lightening  t 
duties  which  accumulated  upon  tho.-e  higl 
officers  of  the  Church,  and  were  designed 
relieve  them  of  the  more  secular  portion 
their  services.  Their  numbers  varied  accoi 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  <  hur< 
Among  them  were  the  orders  of  sub-ueaci 
(reckoned  by  some  among  the  super 
orders),  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors  or  r.  ade 
porters  (the  above  are  recognised  in  t 
Koman  Church  now),  singers,  J'luamrii,  w 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  de 
and  the  conduct  of  funerals,  parabola 
attendants  on  the  sick.  They  were  b 
mitted  to  their  offices  without  imposition 
hands,  and  were  allowed  to  follow  secular  < 
in] iM lions  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  t 
Anglican  Church  the  vicars  choral  and  t 
choristers,  the  sacristan  or  sexton,  and  t 
verger,  answer  to  some  of  the  above.  T 
newly-revived  order  of  lay-read.  i>  coiivspon' 
to  that  of  the  lectors.  Judging  from  the  to 
of  recent  discussions,  the  speedy  i 
the  subdiaconate  in  the  Church  of  England 
no  distant  day  may  be  regarded  as  at  lei 
probable. 

Orders,  RELIGIOUS.  [MONASTICS 
MKNDICANT  FRIAUS;  FRANCISCANS  ;  MILITA: 
ORDERS,  etc.] 

Ordinary  is  the  name  given  to  o 
who  exercises  ordinary  or  immediate  jur 
diction,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  An  ordina 
performs  all  his  functions  in  his  own  rigl 
while  lower  orders  perform  them  in  t 
right  delegated  to  them  from  the  bishoj 
The  name  is  given  properly  only  to 
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shop  who  has  original  jurisdiction,  but  in 
wider  sense  it  is  used  for  all  commissaries 
:  the  bishop  who  have  judicial  power, 
hus,  in  the  138th  Canon  of  the  English 
hurch  it  is  written,  "That  no  bishop  or 
•chdeacon,  or  their  vicars  or  officials,  or 
ordinaries,  shall  depute  or  have 
.ore  apparitors  to  serve." 

Ordination.  —  The  act  of  conferring 
•iv  orders.  The  power  to  ordain  is,  in 
piscopal  Churches,  held  to  be  vested  in  the 
shops,  as  the  successors  of  the  A}" 
id  tin;  claim  of  others  than  bishops  to 
•dain  has  always  been  repudiated  by  the 
hurch.  In  the  ordination  of  deacons,  the 
shop  lays  his  hands  on  the  person  to  be 
ade  deacon  ;  in  the  case  of  admission  to  the 
•iesthood,  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  act 
the  hi  shop,  with  the  prints  present;  while1 
A  officiating  bishop  and  bishops  present  are 
ined  in  the  act  of  consecration  in  the  case 
a  bishop.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  that  three 
•shops  at  least  should  take  part  in  the  con- 
cration  of  a  bishop,  but  where  this  numl-.-r 
is  not  obtained,  the  consecration,  though 

,  was  held  to  be  valid.  In  the 
nglicun  Church  it  is  required  that  the 
>rson  to  be  made  deacon  should  be  twenty- 

irs  of  age,  unless  there  are  excep- 
onal  reasons  for  his  ordination  before  that 
ne ;  that  every  man  to  be  admitted  pri>  ^t 
all  be  full  four-and-twenty  years  old ;  and 

ian    to   be   ordained   or    cons« 
'shop   shall   be   fully   thirty  years  of 
le  times  for  ordination  are  the  four  ember 
180ns,  except  then-  be   uriTi-nt   occasion,  an-1 
en  any  Sunday  or  Holy  Day.     Conforming 
the  practice  of  the  universal  Church,  the 
lurch  of  Enirland  requires  evidence  of  the 
undness  in  the  faith,  of  the  proficiency  in 
irning,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 

.  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  r- 
?  ordination. 

In  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  some  contend 
*  the  power  of  ordination  as  belonirinir  to 
3  people,  the  exercise  of  which  right  by 
em  constitutes  a  minister,  and  confers 
lidity  on  his  public  ministrations ;  others 
ppose  it  belongs  to  those  who  an;  already  in 
ice.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
jumi-nts  on  both  sides. 
According  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
jued  that  the  word  ordain  was  originally 
ual  to  choose  or  appoint  ;  so  that  if  twenty 
ristians  nominated  a  man  to  instruct  them 
•••-.  the  man  was  appointed  or  ordained  a 
<3acher  for  the  time.  The  essence  of  ordi- 
ition  lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
3  people,  and  in  the  voluntary  acceptance 
that  call  by  the  person  chosen  and  called  ; 
1  mutual  assent  and  agreement  are  neces- 
7  to  join  together  the  pastor  and  people. 
"I  this  is  to  be  done  among  themselves: 
ic  ordination,  so  called,  is  no  other  than  a 
•luration  of  I /tut.  Election  and  ordination 


are  spoken  of  as  the  same ;  the  latter  is 
expressed  and  explained  by  the  former.  It 
is  said  of  Christ  that  He  ordained  twelve 
[Mark  iii.  14],  that  is,  He  chose  them  to  the 
office  of  apostleship,  as  He  Himself  explains 
it  [John  vi.  70].  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said 
to  ord'iut  t-liltrx  in  every  Church  [Acts  xiv.  23], 
or  to  choose  them  ;  that  is,  they  gave  orders 
and  directions  to  every  Church  as  to  the  choice 
of  elders  over  them.  The  word  used  in  Arts 
xiv.  -J3  is  translated  chosen  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19, 
\vh.-re  the  Apostle  speaks  of  a  brother,  who 
was  i-hiwn  of  the  Churches  to  travel  with  us, 
and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed  to  God  [Acts 
x.  -ll].  This  choice  and  ordination,  in  primi 
tive  times,  was  made  in  two  ways — by  casting 
lots  and  giving  votes,  signified  by  stretching 
out  of  hands.  Matthias  was  chosen  and 
ordained  to  he  an  Apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas 
by  casting  lots  ;  that,  being  an  extraordinary 
•  'Hire,  required  an  immediate  interposition  of 
(iod,  a  lot  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  appeal  to  His  decision  of  an  affair.  But 
ordinary  officers,  such  as  elders  and  pastors  of 
Churches,  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  expressed  by  stretching 
out  their  hands,  as  in  Acts.  xiv.  23. 

Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question. 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  essence  of 
ordination  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  people,  hut 
in  the  solemn  and  pnhiu-  wjxirntion  to  office  by 
prayer;  still,  they  think  that  ordination, 
either  by  bishops,  presl.ytcrs,  or  any  superior 
character,  cannot  be  mice>sary  to  make  a 
minister  or  ordain  a  pa-tor  in  any  particular 
Church;  for  they  argue  that  Christ  would 
never  leave  the  subsistence  of  His  Churches, 
or  the  efficacy  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  to 
depend  on  toe  uninterrupted  succession  of  an  y 
office  or  officer,  for  then  it  would  be  impossible 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  any  Church  to 
know  whether  it  had  an  authentic  minister. 
A  whole  nation  might  be  corrupted,  and  every 
bishop  and  elder  have  apostatised  from  the 
faith,  as  it  was  in  England  before  the  Re 
formation  ;  and  to  say  that  the  right  of 
ordaining  lies  in  men  who  are  already  in  office, 
would  drive  us  to  hold  the  untenable  position 
of  Hi/nifi  rrxjitftt  *>i>-'-rsxion. 

( >n  the  other  side  it  is  said  that,  though 
Christians  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  their 
own  pastors,  they  have  no  power  or  right  to 
confer  the  office  itself.  Scripture  represents 
ordination  to  be  the  setting  apart  of  a  person 
to  the  holy  ministry  by  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Himself,  acting  by  the  medium  of  men  in  office  ; 
and  this  solemn  investing  act  is  necessary  to 
his  being  lawfully  accounted  a  minister  of 
Christ.  The  original  word  [Acts  vi.  3]  signi 
fies  to  put  one  in  rule,  or  to  give  him  authority. 
How  did  this  power  lodge  in  the  people  ?  how 
happens  it  that  in  all  the  Epistles  not  a  single 
word  is  to  be  found  giving  them  any  direc 
tions  about  constituting  ministers?  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we  find 
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particular  instruction  given  them  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  to  examine  his  qualifica 
tions  before  they  ordain  him,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  commit  the  office  only  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also 
[Titus  i.  5  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14].  Besides,  it  is  said, 
the  early  Christians  evidently  viewed  this 
matter  in  the  same  light.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  ecclesiastical  writer  who  does  not  ex 
pressly  mention  ordination  as  the  work  of  the 
elders,  and  as  being  regarded  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  sub 
sequent  to  it. 

Another  question  involved  here  is  whether 
a  man  can  be  ordained  in  any  other  way  than 
as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  In  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  Churches,  a  man  receiving  the  im 
position  of  hands  is  regarded  as  thereby  in 
possession  of  certain  powers,  which  he  may 
forthwith  exercise,  or  which  may  lie  latent. 
But  others  hold  that  not  to  entrust  with  a 
church  is  not  to  ordain.  In  favour  of  the 
former  view  it  is  urged  that  when  our  Lord 
gave  his  commission  [Matt,  xxviii.  19],  He 
gave  no  specific  church,  and  that  missionaries 
and  itinerants  cannot  be  ordained  to  particular 
spheres,  but  are  ordained  for  the  Church 
Universal.  And  by  analogy  we  may  hold  that 
Titus  and  other  friends  of  St.  Paul  were 
similarly  ordained,  to  find  their  work  after 
wards  as  God  might  point  it  out  to  them.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  bishop  could  ordain  a 
man  without  title,  that  is,  without  knowing 
distinctly  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  some 
specific  sphere  of  duty,  either  as  curate  of 
souls,  or  engaged  in  education  (as  fellows  of 
a  college),  or  as  missionary. 

Organ  [Gr.  organon}. — The  word  in  the 
LXX.  was  used  for  any  kind  of  instru 
ment,  but  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  translated  as 
"pipe."  In  St.  Augustine's  time  it  seems  to 
have  nearly  approached  its.  present  meaning, 
as  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  in  which 
wind  was  supplied  by  bellows.  The  pipes 
were  at  first  generally  ten,  which  were 
sounded  either  from  a  wind-magazine  com 
pressed  by  the  arm,  or  by  bellows  whose 
supply  was  regulated  by  water.  These  were 
used  at  entertainments,  and  not  allowed  in 
churches,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
soft  tones  spoilt  the  singing;  but  when 
Michael  Rhangabe  sent  an  organ  to  Charles 
the  Great,  it  was  put  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Cathedral,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen 
tury  Pope  John  VIII.  begged  Bishop  Anno 
of  Freesing  to  send  him  an  organ  and  some 
one  who  could  play  it.  The  keys  were  added 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  pedals  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  organ  has  never  been  used 
among  the  Greeks.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  organs  seem  to  have  come  more 
and  more  into  use  in  the  West,  though  pro 
tests  were  made  against  them,  and  the  monks 
were  very  averse  to  their  use.  At  the  Reform 
ation  they  were  discarded,  being  considered 


"  the  vilest   remnants  of  Popery:"    but  tin 
were  reintroduced  at  the   Council  of    BUM 
They  were   so   disliked   by  the  Puritans  i 
England  that  at  the  Restoration  th 
scarcely  one  to  be  found,  and  foreigners  wei 
brought  over  to  play  on  those  which  remains 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  organ  in 
church,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  aneient  tim< 
it  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  choi 
as  it  is  generally  at  present.      The  plan  < 
placing  it  over  the  choir  screen,  which 
now  far  less   prevalent  than   it   Mas   half 
century    ago,    seems    not    to    have    becon 
general  till  the  Restoration.     It  is  the  custoi 
in  many  churches  and  cathedrals  in  Knrnj 
for  the  organ  to  be  silent  throughout  Passio 
Week,  and  during  Wednesdays  and  l-'mkn 
in  Lent. 

Oriel  School.— This  phrase  was  applic 

t»  a  religious  party  at  Oxford,  of  which  Arcl 
bishop  Whately  may  be  regarded  as  tl  = 
leader.  Other  members  of  it  were  I>avit-. 
and  Copleston,  the  Provost  of  the  College 
in  fact,  Principal  Tulloeh,  in  an  inten  stii 
essay  on  this  subject,  Movements  of  lt</tgi(, 
Thought  during  the  Nineteenth  C,ntnr]i,  cal 
Copleston  "  the  original  master-mind  of  tl 
movement."  He  was  succeeded  as  Provo  \ 
of  Oriel,  in  1828,  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  who  su 
vived  until  1883,  and  maintained  the  liber 
traditions  of  his  predecessor.  Soon  after  i 
foundation  the  party  was  joined  by  Arno 
and  Hampden.  The  school  was  known  as  "  tl 
Noetic  men,"  from  being  supposed  to  clai  i 
superior  mental  independence,  and  the  old' 
men  of  the  University  regarded  them  with  de< 
alarm.  The  recoil  from  them  was  one  of  tl  I 
main  causes  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Timt 
started  by  Newman,  another  Fellow  of  Orit 
who  led  an  opposing  school.  [WHATEL- 
HAMPDEN  ;  TRACTS.] 

Oriflainme  [Lat,  auri flamma,  "flame 
gold"]. — A  banner  with  three  points  or  taiJ 
which  had  this  name  given  it  because  it  w. 
made  of  a  silken  stuff,  of  a  gold  and  flan 
colour  ;  the  tassels  of  it  were  green,  and  it  w 
carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  This  bann 
belonged  originally  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Deni 
and  the  bearing  of  this  standard  in  war  w 
the  right  of  the  Earls  of  Pontoise,  or  Vexi 
who  were  the  protectors  of  this  monaster 
Louis  le  Gros  was  the  first  King  of  Fran 
who,  in  his  right  of  Earl  of  Vexin,  caust 
the  oriflamme  to  be  carried  in  his  armies, 
1124.  Its  use  as  the  standard  of  France  w. 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII..  wh 
after  he  had  ousted  the  English  from  Pan 
adopted  the  White  Coronet  as  the  chief  bann 
of  France.  The  original  oriflamme  was  lo 
about  1382  ;  it  was  kept  at  St.  Denis  in  tim 
of  peace,  and  consecrated  with  much  cer 
mony  every  time  it  was  carried  to  battle. 

Origen,  surnamed  ADAMANTIUS,  for  h 
unwearied  assiduity  in  writing  and  teadiin 
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in  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  18.3.  He  was 
early  in>trm  ted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
his  father  Leonides,  whom  he  often  puzzled 
with  perplexing  questions,  showing  that 
tendeiK  y  to  go  b'Vond  the  literal  meaning, 
Mvl  that  taste  i»r  lancitul  interpretations, 
which  a  f:  ei-wards  strongly  charact«  i -is.  d 
him.  These  studi.  s  were  followed  up  under 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  he  gained,  be 
sides,  a  wide  knowledge  of  many  other  >ub- 

•ichiding  tlie  opinions  of  the  various 
heretical  secta  and  philosophical  schools.  He 

,;e  acquaintance  with  mathematics  and 
physical  science,  and  a  knowledge  Of  H 
which  was  unusual  in  his  time. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father 
was  martyred,  in  the  persecution  under 
8everu.s,  and  <  >ii:_r'  n's  ard"ur  almost  led  him 
to  share  his  fate  :  indee.i.  hi>  mother  could 
only  prevent  him  limn  joining  hi>  father  by 
hiding  his  clothes.  The  death  of  L--onides 
family  in  great  want,  as  all  his  pro 
perty  was  confiscated  ;  but  they  « 
by  a  wealthy  matron  of  Alexandria,  who  re 
ceived  Oritren  into  her  house.  H»  i-  he  pur 
sued  his  stiidi-  s  tor  a  short  time  until  he  was 

-upp'Tt  himself  by  t>  achinir  grammar. 
Soon,  however,  he  abandoned  this  employ 
ment,  being  appointed  Catechist  byth-  ; 
•of  Alexandria,  1  »eiiietrius.  In  this  capacity 
he  commenced  a  life  of  great  austerity.  Ib 
sold  his  hook  ture,  and  lived 

on  tin  proo  •  ds,  spending  }\\-  days  in  t--aehin.i;, 
and  the  irn-ater  part  of  hi.-  nights  in  the  study 
'of  the  Scrip:  ur--.  His  zeal  sometimes  led 
him  to  i-xtreines  ;  for  exampl".  in  in: 
ing  literally  Luke  ix.  3  and  Matt.  xix.  12. 
Hia  fame  soon  >pn-ad  widely,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupil:-  inereased  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  instruction  of  the  newer 
converts  to  his  friend  Herat  'las,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  teaching  of  tlu»e  wi. 

Ivaneed.  <  iriireii  did  not  contine  him 
self  to  Alexandria.  He  visited  Rome,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  < ;,, \ernor  he  went  to  Arabia 
to  expound  Christianity  there.  During  a 
visit  which  lie  made  to  Palotine.  he  was 
allowed  by  Thcocti-tus,  I.ishop  of  Caesarea, 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the 
Church,  though  he  was  then  only  a  layman. 
This  irreirular  proceeding  was  objected  to  by 
Demetrius,  but  was  d-t.-nded  by  Theoctistus, 
md  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In 
:he  end  Oriir<  n  was  recalled  to  Alexandria. 
At  one  time  he  was  sent  for  by  Mammo-a,  the 
niother  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  then 
;  Antioch  with  her  nephew,  the  Em  p- Tor 
balus,  to  in-truct  her  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity;  and  at  another  he  travelled  to 

to  confute  certain  heresies  which  had 

•  here. 
In    '22S,    Oriir<-n    was    ordained    priest   at 

•  by  th,.  I'.ishop  Theoctistus.  This 
ordination  l.-d  to  a  serious  quarrel  between 
wiffen  and  Demetrius.  Tl»-  latter,  offended 
it  this  interference  within  his  province,  and 


as,  perliaps,  of  his  subordinate's  iam«  . 
persuaded  a  Council  of  African  bishops  to 
degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  banish  him 
from  Alexandria,  and  excommunicate  him,  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  his  doctrines  were  un 
orthodox. 

Henceforward,  Origen  resided  at  Caesarea, 
where  he  carried  on  his  work  of  teaching  and 
writing.  That  th.-  fc«  ling  against  him  was 
not  universal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  \\a- 
summoned  to  attend  a  Council  of  Arabian 
bishops,  A.D.  238,  at  which  he  confuted  the 
heie.-y  of  li.  rylltis,  one  of  the>e  bi-hop-.  :•- 
spectin^  the  Incarnation,  and  induced  its 
author  to  return  to  the  (  atholic  faith. 

In  the  1),  eian  perdition  [\.i>.  'JoO]  Origen 
suffered  severely.       He   was  imprisoned   and 
tortured,  but  the  martyr's  crown  whk-h  1 
eagerly  desired  was  dt  nidi  him.      He  died  in 
the  iei-n  of  Gallus,  A.I>.  2.V1.  a^ed  sixty-nine. 

(  >riir< -n'>  imiu>try  \v..-  indeiatiirable.  lie  i- 
said  to  have  written  a-  many  as  six  thousand 
volumes;  but,  if  this  be  ;:  -  and  short 

tr.  ati-.-s.  are  pp.bal'ly  re.  koned  as  volunu-. 
Hi-irn-at  w(.rk,  whicii  ot-.-upi.-d  tw.  nty-eight 
tl,  was  his  ll<:i-<i),ln,  an  ai  raiiuvmellt  in 
parallel  columns  of  six  diliennt  versions  of 
the  Old  Testament.  T:  !  [1J  the 

k  v<  i>ion,  made  by  Aquila,  in  the  ni-n 
<  !  Hadrian  ;  [_]  that  <»t"l  heodotion,  jmblish.  d 
in  tin-  n-ign  of  <  'ommodus ;  [;jj  that  of 
Miachus.  i-ublishe.!  in  'J(C2 ;  [4]  the 
SeptiutLMnt  [I. XX.]  v«-i>ii.ii:  and  [;">~and  6] 
t\\"  anonymoii-  i  i.-ions.  To  these  he 

addetl  th"  II-  br--w  t.  \t  in   lit  l>rew  and  Greek 
I,     The  first  four  of  these  versions 
formed  th  .     These  are  now,  unfor 

tunately,  lost.  Other  writings  are: — Com 
mentaries  on  tin-  greater  part  of  the^liible  ; 
xtrniHitfu,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosoph.  p.r.  <1  with  Chrir-tianity  ; 

a  work  again-t  ( 'elsus  consisting  of  eight 
1-ooks;  a  •  •  Afiicanus  on  the  Jl<*- 

tonj  "h,  defending  that  book  ;  and 

an  Exhortiition  t<>  M<n-t>/iii<  ///,  written  to  his 
friend  Ambrose  during  the  pers,-eution  of 
"min,  in  wliich  tin  po>se>sion  of  property, 
wife,  and  childn  n.  i-  lc  id  up  as  an  encou 
ment,  rather  than  a  deterrent,  to  the  martyr, 
making  the  merit  so  much  the  greater. 
Origen 's  character  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  The  praise  wliich  he  has 
received  from  some  is  only  equalled  by  th" 
blame  which  he  lias  received  from  others.  Jt 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  'J 

.  from  which  the  charges  again>t 
him  are  chiefly  drawn,  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  translation  of  l»ullinus,  and  the 
original  work  has  been  so  much  altered  by 
the  translator  and  others,  as  Ruffinus  him 
self  confesses,  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  author's  real 
opinions. 

Original  Sin.- The  Ninth  Article  of 
tin- Church  of  England  declares  against  tins 
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Pelagians  that  original  sin  is  not  a  mere 
following  of  Adam  by  a  free  agent,  but  is 
"  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil."  This  passage 
assumes  that  man  was  created  good  and 
without  actual  sin,  and  that  this  original 
righteousness  was  lost  by  the  Fall.  But  the 
position  taken  by  modern  scientific  rational 
ism  comes  into  collision  with  this  view,  for  it 
assumes  that  man  has  slowly  emerged  out  of  a 
low  physical  and  moral  condition  into  civili 
sation,  and  that  the  traditions  of  a  golden  age 
are  "  a  poet's  dream,  a  vaunt  of  empty  song." 
This  much  may  at  once  be  conceded,  that 
except  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Bible  gives 
us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  inhabi 
tants  of  the  world  were  more  moral  or  more 
religious  than  their  successors,  and  that 
scientific  investigation  gives  no  trace  of  any 
but  savage  peoples.  Yet  the  judgments  of  God 
as  declared  in  Scripture  are  declared  on  the 
face  of  Nature,  the  soul  that  sins  dies.  Races, 
like  individuals,  become  deteriorated.  And 
thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  really  are  visited  upon 
the  children.  But,  unlike  Nature,  the  religion 
of  Christ  offers  hope,  because  it  reveals  that 
the  suffering  caused  by  sin  is  a  discipline,  that 
the  furnace  of  affliction  separates  the  dross 
from  the  gold,  and  that  the  Saviour  can  put 
away  sin,  and  will  do  so  in  the  brighter  land 
whither  we  are  faring.  The  teaching,  not  of 
St.  Paul  only,  but  of  Christ,  distinctly  spoke 
of  a  new  birth  in  Christ,  which  shall  take 
away  the  death  which  is  the  heritage  of  man 
in  hif  natural  state  [John  iii.  5-8,  36 ; 
Ixom.  vi.].  The  latter  chapter  is  throughout 
the  assertion  that  eternal  life  is  a  special  gift 
of  God,  conferred  on  those  meet  to  receive  it. 
And  this  eternal  life  is  the  converse  of  the  evil 
nature  which  produces  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  Now,  such  works — injus 
tice,  oppression,  lust,  sensuality,  cruelty — are 
certainly  to  be  traced  back  till  we  find  them 
originating  in  the  promptings  of  that  nature 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animal 
kingdom.  To  gratify  the  various  desires  of 
the  body  is  the  law  of  the  animal,  and  with  this 
law  the  spiritual  life  comes  into  antagonism. 
Now  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  may 
be  poetic  in  form,  but  it  represents  a  truth 
which  Nature  recognises,  namely,  that  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
naturej  in  which  the  higher  was  defeated. 
Adam  put  away  from  him  the  supernatural 
grace  which  might  have  saved  him,  and  it  is 
thus  with  all  his  posterity.  It  has  been  as 
serted  indeed  that  any  interpretation  of  the 
Fall  as  an  allegory  throws  doubt  on  the  de 
scent  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  and  that 
this  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  inasmuch  as 
the  relationship  to  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one, 


and  we  are  not  Christ's  sons  by  natura 
descent,  there  is  no  proof  that  our  relationshij 
to  Adam  may  not  have  been  regarded  by  th( 
Apostle  as  spiritual  too. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  explains  th« 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Th>  re  was  ; 
gradual  evolution  of  tin-  spiritual  nature  iron 
its  first  beginniim-,  far  bark  in   the  history  o 
the  world.     It  struggled  fur  existence  agains 
foes  fierce,  mighty,  and  manifold,  yet  it  wa 
marvellously  preserved.  Kvilseemed  strongest* 
yet  the  good  lived  and  grew.     And  at  length  , 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  came  the  I'.rt'ect  Man 
the   Example,   by    following   Whom,  and  ill 
union  with  Whom,  good  is  attained  and  evil 
cast  out. 

Origin  of  Evil.    [SIN.] 

Ormuzd.— The  highest  of  the  Persia:-! 
gods.  His  worshippers  held  that  he  contained 
thf  principles  both  of  good  and  evil,  but  thi  I 
doctrine  was  afterwards  degraded.  He  warn 

looked  upon  as  the  repi-.-.-eiitntivcot'  evil,  whi! 
Ahriman,  the  "  black  god,"  was  chosen  as  t)J 
evil  god.     [PAKSKI .ISM.] 

Ornaments  Rubric.— The  name  give  j 
to  the  second  rubric  pren-ding  the  order  fol 
Morning  and    Evening   Prayer,  which  rui 
thus: — "And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  sue 
ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  minister  3 
thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  sha 
be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in  thisChurel 
of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Purliamen  -i 
in   the   second   year  of  the  reign   of   Kin- 1 
Edward  the  Sixth." 

This  rubric  has  lately  given  rise  to  a  gre; 
deal   of    controversy   with    regard    to    bot* 
points,  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  tl  i 
vestments  of  the  priest,  but  particularly  tl 
latter,  which  we  will  consider  first. 

[1]  In    1549  the  rubric  ref erred  to,  whit 
was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communk  I 
Service,  stated  that  the  priest  shall  wear  "  1 
white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope  i 
and   the   assisting   priests  or  deacons  "  alb  1 
with  tunicles."  At  the  end  of  the  preface  "   I 
ceremonies  "  it  was  ordered  that  "  in  saying 
singing  of  Mattins  and  Evensong,  Baptisii  I 
and  Burying,  the  minister  in  parish  church*    . 
and  chapels  annexed  to  the  same,  shall  use    j 
surplice," and  that  graduates  sha  11,  in  cathedi 
churches  and  colleges,  use  their  hoods.    "  Ai 
whensoever  the   minister  shall  celebrate  t 
Holy  Communion,  or  execute  any  other  pubj 
administration,  he  shall  have  upon  him,  besid   j 
his  rochette,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope 
vestment."     In  1552  it  was  ordered  "  thatt    : 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  ai  I 
at  all  other  times  in  his  administration,  sto  J 
use  neither  albe,  vestment,  nor  cope  :  but  beii     i 
archbishop  or  bishop  he  shall  have  and  weai     ; 
rochette ;  and  being   a   priest   or   deacon 
shall  have  and  wear  a  surplice    only." 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne  t 
rubric  ordered  that  the  ornaments  should 
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"111.    Mine  as   in  the   second   year  of  King 

Edward    VI.,    until    other    order   should   be 

taken  by  tin;  Urn-en   with  the  advice  of  her 

Uomnii-  \Vh.ther  this  "  other  order" 

was  ever  is.-ued  under  tii--.se  conditions  is  a 

-put-  -1  |  dint.     There  were  still  many 

different  opinions   held  by  the  clergy  as  to 

its,    a>   may    }><•   M-t-n  by   Archbishop 

Parker-  adence   with    Sir    William 

Cecil,  and  in   l'xj-i   appeared  the  "adveiti.-e- 

iiying    the    public    and    private 

tppan  1  <•:    ill  persons  i    cl    Lastical  ;  but  it  is  a 

subject  of  much  controversy   whether   these 

sued  by  the  (Jueen  and    her  (  'ommis- 

.     or  on    tin'    responsibility  of'  1'arker 

r   bishops  who  had  drawn  them  up. 

Die  ad  vert  is-  -incuts  ordered  that  in  eat. 

ind  colli  -Lriate  churches  in   ministration  of  the 

•Holy  Communion  the  prineipal  mini>t    : 

186   a    cope,    with     gospelli  r     and     epistollcr 

tgreeably  ;  at  all  other 

-aying 

public  j)iayer,  ministering  lb--  Sa>  rain-  nts  or 
jther  rites  of  tin-  Church.  shall  use  a  comely 
lurplice  witb  This  was  ratified  by 

&e  Canons  of  1604.     In   ItiGii  the  rub: 
jast  in  its  j.  resent  form;  but  nt-.i  \- 

:ept  tbe  siu-pliee  and  hood,  and  in  some  places 
,he  cope,  had  fallen  into  d-  su.  t  ud- 
«,he  word  "retain"   ha>  l--d   to  miieli  dispute. 
Subsequently  the  cop.-  frll  into  disuse,  and  for 

nany  geneiation*  tin-  surplice  and  hood,  and 

•he  black  gown  in  preaching.  w.  re  the  only 
/estnu'iit.-.  Lately,  however,  tb--  use 

)ther  ve>tiiieni>  has  b-  .  n  i.-viv.-d.  Then; 
mve  been  many  suits  on  the  subject,  as  those 
tt  Liddcll  r.  \\Ysterton,  and  II.  -bb.it  9. 
?urchas.  [r'or  the  present  law  t  oncrrning 

KITUAL  CAM:.! 

[2]  Concerning  the  ornaments  of  the(  'hureh 
here  has  been  little  discussion,  except  con- 
erning  lights  on  the  altar,  which  .-..me  say 
vere  forbidden  in  l.~>r.'.  and  th-  r.  fore  are 
Uegal  m.w.  The  <  'anons  of  1604,  confirming 
he  advertisements  of  (^u.-.-n  Kli/abeth, 
•rdered  that  the  Ten  Commandments  \v 
"6  set  up  at  tin-  east  .-n-1  of  th.-  rhanc.-l  ;  that 
.imunion  table  be  decently  made  and 
overcd  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
tuff;  that  th-Te  was  to  be  a  pulpit,  and  an 
hns  eli  :  I'.ible  an-1  I'ray.-r  Hook, 

t  tin-  wino  be  brought  to  the  Com- 
mnion  table  in  "a  clean  and  sweet-.standing 
otor  stoop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer  metal." 
>r.  Pinnock  has  given  the  following  list  of 
rnaments  of  the  Church;  those  in  italics 
oing  n,  .,.,  -sviry,  are  to  be  provided  at  the  cost 


parish,    while    the    others  are   only 
ptional  and  of  modern  introduction  :  — 


I.  Alms  ! 
i  Aim*  • 

-md  bell-ring 
ers). 
t.  Bier. 
>.  Boofcs. 

*•  Clocks,  Chimes. 
7.  Co 


8.  Coir munmn  Table. 

9.  Covering*,  Cloths,  Jtc. 

10.  Credence  Table. 

11.  (  ross. 

12.  Evergreens.Flowers- 

13.  Font. 

14.  Images      and      Pic 

tured. 


24.  Scripture  Sent, 

25.  Sedilia. 

26.  Sue. 

27.  Table  of  1' 

Ii8.  Teii      Cuininand- 

ments. 
29.  Vestry      Furniture, 

and  other  goods. 


15.  Lectern. 

16.  Lights. 

17.  Litany  Stool. 

18.  MouuiueiiTs. 

19.  Orgau  and  Organist. 

20.  /'a.-is/i  Clerk. 

21.  Pulpit. 

•  itri'j  Desk. 
y.il  Arms. 

Orthodoxy  [Or.  wthos,  "right,"  and 
doxa,  "  opinion."] — Inasmuch  as  no  one  can 
arrogate  to  himself  the  claim  of  holding 
con-eel  opinions  on  all  subjects,  it  might 
.  ditlicult  to  determine  what  eon>titutcs 
orthodoxy.  It  may  be  said  that  those  \\}1(> 
hold  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  orthodox  ; 
but  a>  disputes  exist  as  to  the  interpretation 
3  -ripture  this  test  is  hardly  Miiluieiit. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  it  hetero 
dox  to  d-  ny  Tran-ui •st.intiation.  1'n-ti  slants 
generally  would  agree  to  apply  it  to  tho>e 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 

the  tin 

O  Sapientia.— The  opening  words  of 
the  first  or  the  srvm  antiphons  formerly  sung 

•  luring  the  last  week  in  Advent,  except  on  St. 
Thomas's  I>ay  and  Christmas  Eve.  They 
appointed  in  the  Kiiirli-h  Liturgy  to  be 
sung  before  the  Magnificat,  but  were  discon 
tinued  at  the  Reformation.  The  following  is 
a  translation  : — 

"  Deo,   !'•.    <>  *>i}n>-nt'«i.      O  Wisdom,  which 

stout  of  the  mouth  of  t  ili^h, 

ling  from  one  end  to  the  other,  mightily 

and    sweetly    «.rd,-rin^   all    things;    come  and 

teach  us  the  way  of  understanding. 

.17.   "  ./     I     .     o  Ix)rd  and  Ruler  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  who  appearedst  to  M 
in  a  tlame  of  fire  in    the  bush,  and  gavest  him 
the  law  in  Sinai ;  come  and  deliver  us  with 
an  outstn-tched  arm. 

"  Dec.  IS.    O  Radix  Jesse.     O  Root  of  .1 .  -.  , 
which  -t .mde-t  f. -r  an  ensign  of  the  peopl' 
whom  kin^s  shall  shut  their  mouths,  to  whom 
tin   (J entiles  -hall  seek;  come  and  deliver  us 
now,  tarry  not. 

44  Dec.  19.  O  Clavis  David.  O  Key  of  David, 
and  Sceptre  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Thou  that 
openest,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shuttest, 
and  no  man  opcmth;  come  and  bring  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  prison-house,  and  him  that 
sitteth  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 

death. 

44  Dec.  20.   0  Orient.    O  Day-spring,  bright - 
of  the  Everlasting  Light,   and   Sun  of 

Righteousness;  come  and  enlighten  them  that 
sit  in  d  :.d  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  1).  c  22.  o  Rex  Gentium.  O  King  and 
Desire  of  all  Nations,  Thou  Cornerstone  vln. 
ha  -t  made  both  one ;  come  and  save  man  whom 
Thou  formedst  from  the  clay. 

44  Dec.  23.  0  Emmanuel.  O  Emmanuel,  our 
Kiinr  and  Lawgiver,  Hope  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
th<  ir  Saviour;  come  and  save  us,  O  Lord 
our  God." 

Oscillatory   or   Oscnlatorinm.  -  A 

carving  or  painting  on  wood  or  metal,  with  a 
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representation  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
or  one  of  the  saints,  used  in  the  ancient 
Church  at  the  celebration  of  Mass.  It  was 
kissed  first  by  the  priest  and  then  by  the 
people,  to  whom  he  handed  it  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  probably  a  remnant  of  the  old  custom 
among  Christians  in  the  early  Church  of 
interchanging  the  kiss  of  peace  at  the  agapce. 

Osiander,  ANDREAS. — A  German  theo 
logian  [b.  1498,  d.  1552]  who  embraced  the 
Reformation  doctrines,  and  became  a  theo 
logical  teacher  at  Konigsberg.  But  his 
doctrine  was  largely  mixed  with  mysticism; 
he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  but  explained  it  to  mean  the  infusion 
into  the  soul  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ. 
Christ,  he  said,  could  not  in  His  human 
nature  only  obtain  j  ustification  for  sinners ; 
nor  can  man  be  justified  by  embracing  and 
applying  to  himself,  through  faith,  the 
righteousness  and  obedience  of  the  Man 
Christ.  It  is  through  the  essential  and 
eternal  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  which  is  united  to  the  human 
nature  through  the  Incarnation,  that  man 
kind  obtains  complete  justification.  If  man 
had  never  fallen,  the  Incarnation  would  still 
have  taken  place  to  complete  the  Divine  imago 
in  human  nature.  His  passionate  inculcation 
of  his  opinions  led  to  a  very  sharp  contro 
versy,  in  whichMelanchthon  took  part  against 
Osiander  ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  ended  it. 
His  son  Lukas  was  Court  Preacher  at  Stutt 
gart,  and  author  of  a  paraphrase  on  the  Bible 
and  other  theological  works. 

Osmund,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
1078-1099.  He  completed  the  cathedral  of 
Old  Sarum.  He  was  of  Norman  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Conqueror, 
in  whose  train  he  came  to  England  and  was 
made  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  compiled  the 
Consuetudinarium,  or  Liber  Ordinalis,  "for  the 
use  of  Sarum,"  which  is  still  preserved  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  remained  in  use  till 
the  Reformation.  Many  miracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  at  length,  in 
1456,  he  was  canonised  by  Calixtus  III. 

Osterwald,  JEAN  FREDERIC  [b.  1663,  d. 
1747],  was  a  pastor  in  Neuchatel  who  wrote 
many  treatises  with  the  object  of  giving  reli 
gious  life  a  more  practical  character  ;  as — A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Causes  of  the  Present 
Corruption  of  Christians,  Grounds  and  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  Lectures  on  the  Exercise 
of  the  Sacred  Ministry,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  other  lan 
guages. 

Ostiarii. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of 
clergy,  their  duties  resembling  those  of  the 
vergers  of  modern  times.  Their  duty  was  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  watch  that  no' heath  en 
came  in  to  disturb  the  service,  and  to 
maintain  order  in  the  church.  The  office  is 


mentioned  by  Cornelius  in  his  letter  !<>  1'aluu;- 
in  the  third  century.  There  is  still  an  ostiarj 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

Oswald,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  an 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  descended  fro 
an  illustrious  Danish  family,  who  confide 
his  education  to  his  uncle  Odo,  Archbishop 
Canterbury.  By  him  he  was  made,  first,  Cano 
and  then  Dean  of  Winchester ;  but,  finding 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  reforms  whi< 
were  needed  amongst  his  clergy,  he  gave  u 
his  preferment  and  went  to  France,  where  ] 
remained  some  time  in  the  Benedictine  monaf 
tery  of  Floury,  on  the  Loire.  In  961  he  re 
turned  to  England,  and  on  the  recommends 
tion  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  had  succeeded  Od 
Edgar  made  him  Bishop  of  Worcester 
the  room  of  Dunstan.  Oswald  is  memorab 
for  his  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  for  aidin 
Dunstan  to  expel  the  secular  canons,  and  re 
place  them  with  monks  in  several  diocese* 
He  built  a  monastery  at  Westbury,  to  whic 
he  used  himself  to  re  tire  when  able.  A  monae 
tery  was  founded  by  ^Elwin,  a  relation 
King  Edgar,  at  Ramsey,  in  the  fers  of  Hun 
ingdonshire,  and  in  972,  when  it  was  fit  fc 
the  reception  of  monks,  twelve  were  remove 
thither  from  Westbury.  In  972,  on  tb 
death  of  Osketil,  Archbishop  of  York,  Oswa 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  at  the  sam 
time  he  retained  the  See  of  Worcester.  I 
got  rid  of  the  secular  canons  by  building 
new  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whic 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  monks,  and  attende- 
mass  himself  there,  till  gradually  the  othe 
church  was  deserted,  and  the  last  of  tb 
ancient  clergy  took  the  Benedictine  hab 
and  became  prior.  He  is  said  to  have  intrt 
duced  monks  into  six  other  churches  of  h 
diocese,  against  the  will  of  the  people ;  bu 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certai 
that  reform  in  the  churches  was  great! 
needed.  St.  Oswald  died  at  Worcester  in  99 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral. 

Oswald,  ST.,  King  of  Northumberlan« 
was  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrith,  and  on  h 
father  being  killed  by  Raedwald,  King  of  ti- 
East  Angles  in  617,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  it 
safety  with  his  brothers  into  Irt  land.  He: 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  bap 
ised.  His  uncle  Edwin  had  usurped  tb 
throne,  but  in  633  he  was  slain  in  a  batt 
with  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  the 
Eanfrith,  Oswald's  eider  brother,  succeed* 
him ;  but  was  slain  the  next  year  by  tl 
treachery  of  Caed walla,  King  of  the  anciei 
Britons.  Oswald  then  marched  against  Caet 
walla  and  defeated  him,  and  became  King 
Northumberland.  He  at  once  sent  to  Irelar 
for  missionaries,  and  procured  some  moni 
from  the  island  of  St.  Columba ;  Aida 
one  of  that  number,  was  made  Bishop  of  Yoi 
in  the  room  of  Paulinus,  who  had  retired  < 
King  Edwin's  death,  and  the  See  was  remov< 
from  York  to  Lindisfarne.  Oswald  built 
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number    of    churches    and    founded    several 

monasteries,  ami  also  made  his  own  palace 
the  resort  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The 
lates  much  about  his  charity. 
Penda  meantime  strove  to  bring  back  idolatry, 
and  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  in  the  plain  <,f  Maserfield,  in  Shrop- 
shire,  wh.-re  <  >>wald  was  killed,  on  August 
5th.  til-'.  The  town  near  the  battle-;. 
called  (>>w.-try  in  memory  of  him.  Many 
minifies  w.  re  >aid  to  be  wrought  at  the  place 
of  his  death,  and  his  memory  as  a  saint  was 
kept  on  Auu-ii.-t  5th. 

Otho,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Bambenr,  in  Fran- 

amia,  called  the  Apostle  of  Pomerani a.   irai 

oorn  in    Suabia  in  1069.      He   la  bo  un- 1    for 

a  teaeher  in  Poland,  until  Henry 

.'le  him  Chaplain  to  his  sister  Judith, 

whom  he  hul  married  to  Boleslaus,  Duke  of 

Poland.      Alter    the    death    of  the    Trine,  ss, 

Otho  returned  to  Germany,  where  tl 

.-•jeror  made  him  <  'haneellor  and  Minister  of 

"State,  and  in  1102  appointed  him  to  the  See  of 

iambert,'.      In  ir_'i    1".  !  — la  us  persuaded  him 

0  goto  Poinerania  as  a  mi.-sion  irv,  and  having 
Obtained  Pope  Calixtu-    11 .'-  p- rmi-sion,  he 
iMflt  out  and  converted   many  of  the  people. 
Hlaving   founded   many   churches,    he    undo 

ds  chaplain  Adelbert,  Jii>h««p  of  Julin, 
IJUld  returned  to  Bamberg.  In  1127,  hearing 
I  that  Stettin  and  Julin  had  renourn-ed  th-  ir 

IJiristianity,  he  went  back  to  Pomerania,  till 
ktewas  recalled  by  the  Emperor  Li.thain-  to 

wist  at  tli.-  Council  of  Mentx  in  IIMI.  He 
['  ded  on  .June  :*oth,  1139,  and  was  canonised 

•y  Clement  III.  in  1189. 

Ouen,  ST.,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Rehai, 

.me,   in   (54 1 1.    Archbishop  of  Kouen. 
de  wrote  a  work  entitled  1'ita  Uigii.    [Arno- 

NUS.] 

Overall,  JOHV,  Kn-li>h  divine,  WM- 

1  1559,  and  studied  at  Trinity  College.  ( ',111- 
:ridge,  of  which  he  became  Fellow.     He  was 
tade  Master  of  Catharine   Hull,  and    Kevins 
professor  of  Divinity.     In    \(\(Y1    he  became 

•ean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
ichfield  and  Coventry  in  1614,  and  was 
ansferred  to  Norwich  in  1618,  where  he 
ed  the  next 

p  Overall  is  noted  for  his  Conv< 

X)k,  composed  when,  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 

3  sat  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 

-onvocation.     It  is  not  known  how  much  is 

s  own  work.     It  contests  Papal  Supremacy, 

id   stronirly  asserts   the  Royal    Supremacy 

'erthe  Church  and  prerogative  jn  the  State. 

'•.<.   reeeiv  d  the  unanimous  assent  of- 

e  Lower  House,  but  was  never  passed,  on 

count  of  the  jealousy  of  King  James. 

Overberg,  BERNARD^  irroat  German  odu- 

tionalist,  \\a>  \»>rn  at  Hoekel    in  ( )snabriidc 

1734,  educated  at   Ilhein-on-the-Kms,  and 

••d  at  Minister,  where  he  was  ordained 

iest   and   became   Teacher   and,  in    1809, 


Director  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary.  He 
exercised  his  duties  with  the  most  remarkable 
success  and  benefit  to  his  flock,  especially  ex 
celling  in  his  good  influence  as  a  trainer  of 
teachers.  Among  his  books  are  ChristkatJiol* 
isches  Handbuch,  Katechismus  der  Christkathol- 
ischen  Lehre,  Haussegen,  etc. 

Owen,   DR.  JOHN   [ft.  1616,  d.  1683],  Pu 
ritan  divine,  honoured  both  for  his  personal 
piety  and  his  hi»h  literary  attainments.     His 
father   was   unable    to    supply    him    with  the 
means  for  his  maintenance  at  the  Univ. •i>ity. 
but  a  rich  uncle  did  so,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  John  <  >wen  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  ninet.  .  n  was  Muster 
of  Arts.     T\\o   years  later   he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  college  for  resisting  the  discipline 
of    Archbishop     Laud.      He     was     at    this 
time  exercised   much   in  his  mind  by  doubts 
about  his  spiritual  life,  and  this   perplexity 
continued    for  nearly   five    years.    eau>ing   a 
deep    melancholy.      Through    hearing    acci 
dentally  a  very  simple  yet    powerful  sermon, 
preached    by   a   stranger    (whose    name    he 
never  found  out)  on   the  t.  \t.  ••  \\  hy  are  ye 
fearful.  <>  ye  of  little  taithr"  he  found  sui-h 
peace  that  he  had  from  that   time  a  »  r.-nity 
\vhieh  never  forsook  him  throughout  his  life. 
He  became,  first,  chaplain  to  a  private  gentle 
man  :  then  was  offered  the  living  of  Fordham, 
in  K—  x.  which  he  occupied  on  the  principles 
of    Independeney  ;    but    after    two    years  the 
le  of  Cogpleshall,  five  miles  from  Ford- 
ham,  b«->oiii;ht    him  to   <_ro  to  them,  which  he 
did.     \\'.~   :  •.'   e  soon  spread,  and    he  \\as  or- 
beforethe  Parliament  on  April 
'J'.'th.  l»',ii;.    His  sermon  wa- a  pou.-i  t'ul  appeal 
f.T  liberty  of  conscience.     (  hit  of  gratitude  to 
the  Karl  of  Warwick,  who  had  given  him  the 
living  of  Coggleshall,  he  dedicated  his  bi».k, 
m  '/,.    Ii,.,th  of  Chri«t.  to  him 
in  1'ilo;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  at 
tracted  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  w  ho  heard  him 
preach,  and  desired   bis    friend>hip.      (Jenoral 
-•••yini^  Colchester,  and  he,  too, 
was  struck  by  hi>  eloquent  preaching.    Crom 
well,  later  on,  insisted  upon  his  accompanying 
him  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland, 
where   he  also  remained  about   six   months, 
then  returning  to  Coggleshall ;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  (  huidi, 
Oxford,  and  the  following  y«  ar  [It;.V2j  he  was 
chosen   Vice- Chancellor   of  that  University, 
which  office  he  held  for  five  \ear>.     When  in 
this   high   position    he    still     retained    that 
moderation  and  gentle  firmness  which   had  so 
endeared  him  to  his  congregation  and  friends. 
He  showed  no  favouritism,  but  was  tolerant, 
hospitable,  and  generous.    He  preached  every 
Sunday  at  St.   Mary's,  and  often  at  Stadham 
and    other    neighbouring1    places.      Probably 
Oxford  never  .-to.nl   higher  for  learning  and 
religion  than  under  his  rule.     The  book  he 
wrote  about  this  time,  Communion  with   God* 
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corresponded  with  his  daily  life.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  the  deanery, 
and  from  that  time  lived  privately  in  London, 
publishing  many  books,  amongst  which  was  an 
Exposition  of  the  130th  Psalm,  and  An  Exposi 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  last 
was  most  valuable  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
the  Sooinians.  In  1678  he  published  a  very 
powerful  work  upon  The  Holy  Spirit,  which 
shows  his  earnest  endeavour  to  answer  and  re 
fute  all  erroneous  doctrines.  His  piety  and 
learning  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  even  the 
King  sent  for  him  and  assured  him  of  his 
favour  and  respect.  He  died  peacefully  at 
his  house  at  Ealing,  having  survived  all  his 
children. 

Owen,  EGBERT,  Socialist  writer  [b.  at 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  1771  ; 
d.  there,  1858],  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  by  perseverance  obtained  a  post  in 
a  cotton  manufactory  at  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  at  Lanark,  where  he  met  with 
much  success.  Through  his  benevolent 
schemes  he  largely  improved  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  at  Lanark, 
and  published  his  views  in  1813  in  A 
New  View  of  Society  ;  or  Essays  on  the  Forma 
tion  of  Human  Character,  in  which  he  advo 
cated  a  modified  Communism.  With  the 
same  idea  he  started  in  1823  for  America,  to 
found  a  colony  .at  New  Harmony,  Indiana; 
but  his  plans  failed,  and  he  came  back  to 
England.  Here  he  encountered  fresh  disap 
pointments  in  the  failure  of  two  co-operative 
societies  which  he  had  set  on  foot ;  and 
another  attempt  in  Mexico  met  with  the  like 
result  in  1828.  His  Communistic  ideas, 
which  he  continued  to  advocate,  had  some 
part  in  stirring  up  the  Chartists  to  rebellion. 
Owen  was  a  freethinker,  and  while  in  America 
he  held  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
In  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Spiritualism,  under  the  influence  of  his 
son,  Robert  Dale  Owen.  He  wrote  some 
works  on  Socialism,  and  The  Devolution  in  the 
Mind  and  Practice  of  the  Human  Race. 

Owen,  ROBERT  DALE.     [SPIRITUALISM.] 

Oxford,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — Founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1546,  who  endowed  it  out  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monasteries 
of  Abingdon  and  Oseney.  It  was  dismem 
bered  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  had  at 
first  the  abbey  church  of  Oseney,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Oxford,  for  its  cathedral,  until 
Christ  church  was  converted  into  one.  This 
was  the  original  church  of  St.  Frideswide's 
Priory.  Her  history  is  involved  in  legend, 
but  her  story  is  told  by  Philip,  the  third 
Prior,  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  John 
of  Tynemouth,  and  is  found  in  Leland's 
Collectanea.  About  727  an  alderman,  named 
Didan,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Mercian 
city  of  Oxford  ;  his  wife's  name  was 


Saffrida,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Frideswide 
who  embraced  the  monastic  life,  with  twrlvi 
other   maidens;  her  father,  on  her  mother'.- 
death,  built  a  conventual  church  in  honoui 
of   St.  Mary  and   All  Saints,    and    made    hi. 
daughter  prioress  thereof.      St.  Frideswide'.'  | 
death    took    place    735-40,    or    later.      He: 
priory  became  a  house  of  secular  canons,  ,m 
her   remains  were  laid  beneath  the  aliv.ub 
existing  tower  until  their   first   translation 
under  Prior  Philip  [Feb.  12th,  1180],  by  tin 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  north  choi 
aisle.      Many  casualties  passed  over  the   sit 
of  St.  Fridc  >\\ -iilt-'s  ancient  church  before   In 
last    translation.     It  was    wholly   or   partl'l 
burnt  in    1002,  when  the  Danes  took  refugJ 
in  it  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day! 
and  then  rebuilt  and  made  a  dependency  c.l 
the    Monastery    of    Abingdon.     A    Norma  I 
church  must  then  have  taken  the  place  of  th  I 
Saxon   one,    and    probably    the  door   of    th  I 
chapter-house   may   have    belonged   to    thitl 
About    1111  the  priory   was   granted  to  on  I 
Guimond,  who  re-established  the  foundation 
as  a  convent    of  regular  canons  of   his  ow  I 
Augustinian  Order,  in  which  state  it  continue  i 
till  Wolsey's  reconstruction.     Guimond  die! 
in  1141,  and  his  successor,  Robert  of  CricUl 
lade,    began    the    present    structure  of    tbl 
church  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cei  I 
tury,   and   in    1180   the   buildings  were  f ;  I 
enough  advanced  for  the  translation  of  S«l 
Frideswide  from  her  sepulchre  to  her  shrine>| 

Wolsey  chose  this  place  as  the  site  of  tl 
new  college  he  designed  to  found,  and  ha  1 
already  done  much  of  the  building,  when  ail 
the  works  were  stopped  by  his  fall  in  152  1 
In  1532  Henry  rerounded  the  college,  '• 
which  he  gave  his  own  name ;  but  in  15-^1 
he  suppressed  it  once  more,  and  reconstituted 
the  whole  foundation.  He  then  removed  tl  I 
new  See  of  Oxford  (erected  at  Oseney  in  154  I 
to  St.  Frideswide's,  and  this  last  foundation 
was  styled  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ 
Oxford,  and  comprises  a  dean  and  canonB 
with  other  capitular  officers,  as  well  as  a  larj  • 
body  of  students  proper  to  a  college.  Tl 
See  was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  tl  I 
lands  purchased  by  Wolsey  for  his  colle^B 
The  bounds  of  the  diocese  extend  over  tl  l 
whole  county  of  Oxford,  Buckinghamshii  I 
and  Berkshire,  with  parts  of  adjacent  counticj 
and  it  contains  648  parishes.  The  value  of  ti  J 
Bishopric  is  £5,000  a  year. 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OP  OXPOBD. 


Accession. 
Robert     King 
'   (  Bishop  of  Osen 
ey  in  1542)           .     1646 
(Vacant     for   ten 
years.) 
Hush  Cnrwen      .     1567 
(V;u::,nt  1568-89.) 
John  Underhill    .     1589 
(Vacant  1592-1634.) 
John  Brid-es       .     1604 
John  Howson       .     1(>19 
Richard  Corbet  .    1628 

Accessi  c 
John  B  IT)  croft      .    1 
Robert,  Skinner    .    If 
William  Paul        .    It 
Walter  BLmdford    It 
Nathaniel    Crewe    1 
Henry  Compton  .    If 
John  Fell      .        .     1 
Samuel  Parker    .    16 
Timothy  Hall       .     1 
John  HouEfh         .     1 
William  Talbot    .    1 
John  Potter        .    !• 
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Ace. 

Thomas  Seeker  1717 

John  Hume  .  17o8 

Robert  l.i.wth  17"'J 

Joiiii  ButL.-r  1777 
Edward  Snialhve  1    17  — 

Jobii  Randolph  1799 

diaries  Moss  l-"7 


Accession. 

William  Jackson  1812 
Edward  Le-ge  .  1816 
Charles  Lloyd  .  1-J7 
Kicuard  Bagot  . 
S  i  muel  Wilt,  enforce  1845 
John  F.  Mackar- 

.1870 


Oxford,  FMYI  U^ITY  OF.  —  Though  this 
University  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having 
been  founded  \>y  King  Alfred,  yet  it  i.s 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  it  was  the 
common  ri  >ort  of  students,  who  lived  in 
citi/.en>'  hou>es,  having  i.nly  meeting  houses 

they  h-  ar<l  lectures  from  learned  men; 
.iati"ii>  w.  iv  mail'-  for 

••  .-i  nance   of   such   students.      A 
number  incr-  ased,  tin-  ii'iiulM-r  of  halls  multi- 

nd  at  "ne  time  there  were  more  than  a 

hundred.     Now  only  six  of  them  e.\i-t,  which 

dill.  r  irom  tile  colleges  only  in   that    t: 

•incorporated,  and  have  little  or  no  endow- 

The  colle-i  .te  system  took  its   rise 

rd  in  the  mid<lle  of  the  tw.-lfth  cen 
tury,  about  the  same  time  that  i 
in  Cambridge.  In  lii'-il*  there  was  a  great 
immigration  from  I'ari-  into  <  )xt'oid,  and  the 
latter  \\i-  i-etnoulded  on  the  model  of  the 
former,  soon  to  rank  above  it  in  intellectual 

nice.       It    was   at   this   period,    when 

i  •  •iri  nning  to  lose  its  imj.«.itanc,-. 

as  a  national  town  only  second  to  London     a 

gathering    place   of    council  -ort   of 

•  kings—  that    it    b«  i^an    to    he   ti. 

•  f.  .r  the  whole  of   Kniri  md,  and  also 

;iinLr.      The  earliest    charter 

-inir  the  I'niversity  as  a  -ingle  organi 

sation  dates  from  Henry  I  1  1.  .but    the  actual 

statutes  date  from  1''.  •_'.'!.     Uesidi-ne.-  in  private 

•  fill   into  disupe,  and  liy  the   time   ..f 
Que.  ii     Kli/al.eth     it    was     compulsory     that 

-indent  should  reside   in   S"ine  , 
or    hall,    at     least    during     the     lirst     twelve 
months.      Since    1868    students    have    been 

i  to  become  members  of  the  l'n 
without   being  members  of  any   college   or 
hall. 

•  1   University   lias    many   times   been 
're   of  religious   changes    in    Filmland. 

It  was  in  Oxford  that  the  WydiHiti-   move- 

rose.     Here  the  martyrs  under  Mary 

were  burnt.    ^Methodism  arose  in  Oxford,  and 

'in  the  present  century  the  Tractarian  move 

ment  centred  from  this  town.     There  are  at 

t  \vi-nty-one  colleges  in  the  University 

rix  halls. 

THE  COLLEGES. 

V  College.  —  Founded  by  William 

of  Durham  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
iry. 

•n    College.  —  Founded    by   Walter    do 
Merton,    Lord    Chancellor    and    Bishop    of 
r  in  1264. 

Founded  by  Sir  John  Bal- 
!iol,  father  of  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  pro- 

in  1268. 
Exeter  College.—  Founded  in  1314  by  Walter 


de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer. 

Oriel  College  was  founded  by  Adam  de 
Brome  and  Edward  II.  in  1326. 

Quern'*  Collect'. — Founded  in  1341  by  Robert 
de  Eglesfield,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa. 

New  College. — Founded,  and  for  the  most 
part  built,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the  first 
stone  having  been  laid  in  1380. 

Lincoln  Kounded  in  1427  by 

Kit-hard  Flemynir.  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

All  .NW.v'  '(•„//,•,,,-.  —  Founded  in  1437  by 
Archbishop  ( 'hichele,  having  been  a  chantry. 

Maijtltilcn  Cull,  <], .-  -Founded  by  William  of 
lib  te,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

lirasenose  College. — Founded  by  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  liichard  Button, 
-tbury.  in  l.*)12. 

c>,ri>H*  Ckritti  Cnll'</t\  --Founded  in  1516  by 

Richard  F.-x.  Biabop  of  \\":n.  h 

c/<ri*t'x     r//M;Y/p.  — Fi.undi-il     by     Cardinal 
y   in   1  .VJ.",,   and   intended   to  be  called 
.nial's  Colleir.-.      The  foundation  was  sus 
pended  by  King  Henry  VIII.,   ie-e>tablished 
in    I.VJ-J,  and    i  Ul    ]>resent    name    in 

1546. 

Originally  founded  by  the 

Priors  of  Durham  at  the  •  nd  of  the  thirteenth 
e.ntury.  Sir  Th-.m  is  p..pe  founded  a  new 
college  on  the  ruin-  of  the  old  one  in  1554. 

•  .   -  (Ji.iited  in  !.").">;")  on  the 
;ous  foundation  of  Arehbi>ho]i  ('hichele 
b\-    Sir    'ITiomas    White,    Lord    Mayor    of 
London. 

.l»i<8    College. — Founded    in    1/iTl    by   Dr. 

TreaMirer  of  St.  David's. 
U 'mi f,  a  in     ''/,///  ,it  •.-  --Founded    in    1613    by 
Nicholas  \\'adham  on  the  site  of  a  monastery 
I  lirustinian   Friars.     The  work  was  com- 

.  by  hi>  widow,  Dorothy. 
Amlrvfe    fi.lhyr.  —  Found"«l    in    1624    by 
Thomas  Tesdale. 

>///•  Cnllije. — Founded  in  1714  by  Sir 
Thomas   Cookes,   on    the   site  of   (ilmi«  • 
Hall,  a  Benedictine  establishment  dating  from 
1283. 

H.rtford  College.— First  founded  at  Hart 
Hall  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
\\as  transformed  into  Hertford  College  in  1746 
by  Dr.  Newton  of  Christ  Church. 

Kcble  College  was  erected  in  1868-70  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

THE  HALLS. 

Inn  If"//  was  built  under  the  name 
of  Trilbek's  Inns  by  William  of  W\  keham  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gained 
the  name  of  New  Inn  in  1460.  The  present 
buildimr  was  restored  by  Dr.  ('rimer. 

St.  Edmund  Hall  passed  into  the  posses 
sion  of  Queen's  College  in  1557,  in  which  it 
will  iinally  be  merged. 

St.  Mary  Hall,  formerly  the  parsom-e, 
hoii-.-  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  iriven.  ju 
lii'J"),  by  Edward  II.  to  Oriel  College,  and  was 
established  as  a  separate  place  of  education  in 
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1333.     It  is  now  to  be  completely  united  to 
Oriel  College. 

Charslctfs  Hall  and  TurreWs  Hall.— Private 
halls  founded  according  to  the  statute  of 
1882. 

Oxlee,  JOHX  \b.  1779,  d.  1854],  Rector  of 
Scrawton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Molesworth, 
wrote  several  books,  of  which  the  chief  was 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Incarnation.  He  is  said  to  have  learnt  120 
languages  without  a  teacher.  He  was  an 
original  and  bold  speculator,  and  ran  counter 
to  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  the  Church  in  many 
ways.  Thus  he  published  some  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  devil.  The 
Jewish  Messenger  pronounced  him,  next  to 
Buxtorf,  the  most  learned  Gentile  in  Rabbin 
ical  lore.  He  wrote  against  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  many  n 
tions  of  Christian  divines  were  demonstrably 
groundless,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  any  success  until  Christians  better  un 
derstood  the  Jewish  principles.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  maintained  that  the  Jewish  declama 
tions  against  Christianity  were  the  result  of 
prejudice,  which  would  disappear  with  mutual 
understanding.  The  late  Thomas  Scott,  of 
Ramsgate,  who  published  a  vast  number  of 
tracts  in  favour  of  freethinking,  included 
among  them  a  long  extract  from  Oxlee's 
letters  to  the  Archbishop,  and  appended  a 
biography  of  him. 

Ozanam,  ANTOINE  FREDERIC  [b.  1813,  d. 
1853J. — A  Frenchman  who  endeavoured  to 
write  a  work  which  should  equal  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
to  be  a  history  of  Christian  civilisation, 
written  so  as  to  vindicate  Roman  Catholicism. 
He,  however,  only  partially  succeeded,  writ 
ing  Dante  and  the  Catholic  Philosophy  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  History  of  the  Civilisation  of 
the  Fifth  Century,  etc. 


Pachomins,  ST.,  a  famous  monk,  and  the 
farst  who  prescribed  a  fixed  rule  in  writing  for 
monks,  was  born  about  292  in  Upper  Thebais 
He  was  brought  up  as  an  idolater,  but  in  his 
twentieth  year  left  the  army  into  which  he 
had  been  pressed,  and  became  a  catechumen  at 
Ihebes.  After  he  had  received  baptism  he 
joined  Palemon,  one  of  the  strictest  followers 
ot  St.  Anthony.  After  they  had  lived  together 
several  years  Pachomius  had  occasion  to  go  to 
an  uninhabited  place  called  Tabenna,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  There  he  is  said  to  have 
been  told  by  an  angel  that  he  should  build  a 
monastery,  and  others  add  that  the  angel  gave 
him  in  writing  the  rule  which  he  afterwards 
used.  ^Thus  about  the  year  325  the  two  hermits 
established  themselves  in  a  small  cell  which 


afterwards     became     the     first     cutnobium. 
Palemon  died  soon  after,  but  his  place  was 
filled  by  Pachomius's   eldest   brother    John, 
and  after  his  death  many  others    join 
that  in  a  short  time  they  amounted  to  about  a 
hundred.     The    rule   by   which    the    monks 
were  to  live  was  proportioned  to  each  man' 
strength.     Their  habit   was   of   whit.-    line 
without  sleeves  and  a  hood  of  the  same  .»tul 
Novices  were  tried  with  great  severity  befor 
they  were  admitted,  but  when  they  had  one 
entered  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  th 
community.     None  of  the  monks  were  allowe 
to   take    holy   orders,    the   monastery   being 
served  by  neighbouring  priests.     Pachomiiu 
himself  practised  the  greatest  austerities.     H 
is  said  not  to  have  lain  down  for  fifteen  years 
and  after  his  conversion  never  partook  «.f 
proper  meal.     Besides  the  care  of  the  whol 
monastery,  he  did  as  much  manual  labour  as 
any  of  the  other  monks.     He  built  six  othe 
monasteries   in  Thebais,  ami   1'alladius,  wh( 
wrote  an  account  of  the  E-yptian  and  Tales 
tinian  monks  in  420,  states  that  the  monaMen 
of  Tabenna  contained   no  less   than  fourteen 
hundred  monks.     Pachomius's  sister  haviiu, 
n  » »1  ved  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  retire 
ment,  a  monastery  was  built  for  her  and  her 
followers  on  the*  other  side  of   the  Nile,  to 
which  he  gave  a  rule.     Many  miracles  a : 
lated  of  him,  as  speaking  the  Greek  and  Latin 
which  he  had  never  learnt,  healin-  the  >i«  k 
etc.     He  died  in  348,  and  is  commemoratec 
in  the  Greek  Church  on  the  fifteenth,  in  the 
Latin  on  the  fourteen  th,  of  May.     His  Ordei 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  East  till  the 
eleventh  century. 

Pacian,  ST.— A  Spaniard,  who,  after  hi* 
conversion  to  Christianity,  was  Bishop  oi 
Barcelona.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
and  died  about  390.  He  was  contemporarj 
with  St.  Jerome,  who  says  he  was  famous  foi 
his  exemplary  life,  his  elocution,  and  learning 
There  are  extant  of  his  an  Exhortation  ti 
Repentance,  letters  against  the  Novatians,  and 
a  treatise  on  Baptism. 

Pacification,  EDICTS  OF.— The  name 
given  to  those  decrees  granted  at  dift'ereni 
times  by  the  French  kings  during  the  six 
teenth  century  for  the  protection  of  the  Pro 
testants.  They  were  none  of  them  of  long 
duration,  and  the  kings'  need  of  the  support 
of  both  parties  caused  them  to  grant  conces 
sions  to  the  Protestants,  and  repeal  them  im 
mediately  afterwards  to  satisfy  the  Komar 
Catholics.  The  first  Edict  of  Pacification  wat 
that  granted  by  Charles  IX  in  1562— added  tc 
by  the  same  King  in  the  following  year  at- 
Amboise.  Another  was  granted  at  Lonjumeai 
in  1568,  but  it  only  lasted  a  few  months  in  con 
sequence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Huguenots 
In  1570,  however,  he  made  peace  with  their 
again,  and  this  time,  with  other  privileges. 
granted  them  the  towns  of  Rochelle,  Cognaa 
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La  Charite,  and  Montauban  as  places  of  refuge 
from  pers. -cation.  In  lo7G  Henry  III.  gave 
the  Protestants  full  liberty  to  build  churches 
and  hold  public  services,  but  the  Guises 
tliis  edict  so  fiercely  that  the  King 
was  obliged  to  revoke  the  ed*ict  at  Blois  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  1577  he 

;  tlic  attempt  to  grant  the  Protestants 
some  iteration,  but  was  again  overruled  by 
the  Guises  and  the  league  they  had  formed 
to  maintain  the  Roman  (  atholic  religion  in 
!  .  In  April,  l-V.'.s,  Jl.-nry  IV.  signed 

the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  the 

mts  full  toleration,  and  this  edict 
remained  in  force  till  1085,  when  it  was  re 
voked  by  Louis  XIV. 

Psedobaptists    [from   the   Greek   pais, 

"child/'  ;i\\(i /><i/>ti*»i<>s,  "baptism"].  A  name 
given  to  all  those  who  hold  the  elli. -a< -y  of  tin- 
administration  of  baptism  to  infants,  and 
which  is  used  irn-pe,  lively  of  differences  on 
other  point.-. 

Paganism. — The  name  applied  to  the 
idol- worship  of  the  ancient  world.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Lat.  f  \  illage,"  and 

the  etymology  reminds  us  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  religion  of  the  villages  or 
country  districts,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
uid  large  centres  of  population.  In 
other  words,  when  the  world  in  its  inU-lliirent 
centro  accepted  Christianity,  the  outlying 
remained  long  attached  to  the  ancient 
polytheiMii  ;  h,  nee  "  \i  1  lager,"  a  " rustic," be 
came  synonymous  with  "  idol-worshipper."* 
:ly  similar  process  the  word  heathen, 
inAnglo-Saxon,  "  one  who  dwelt  on  the  heath 
•or  open  country,"  also  became  identified  with 
i  believer  in  the  ancient  gods. 

At  the  period  when  Christianity  began  to 
•xtend  itself  beyond  Palestine,  the  Unman 
Empire  had  gathered  into  itself  all  tin-  •  -i vi 
lified  world  except  India  and  China,  and  as 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  extension 
}f  Apostolic  labours  to  China,  and  little  as  to 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  India, we  may  for 
Mir  present  purpose  assume  the  Roman  Empire 
X)  have  been  the  real  battle-field  of  idolatry 
md  Christianity.  Let  us,  therefore,  sketch 
)ut  in  a  few  words  what  was  the  quasi- 
'eligious  condition  of  the  civilised  world,  or 
)f  that  portion  of  it  of  which  we  know  any- 
'hing,  at  the  period  when  the  strife  beiran. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  Roman  policy  was 

hat    of    tolerating   every    form   of    religion 

*hich  was  found  established  among  the  con- 

luered  nations  under  their   sway,   provided 

hat  religion  was  not  inconsistent  with  those 

Delations  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 

[uered  which  were  necessary  for  the  main- 

:  their  power  by  the  former.    Hence 

ve  find  the  Jews  exercising  their  religion  in 

he  time  of  our  Lord  without  any  restraint, 

*  Tli.»  word  first,  appears  in  a  Law  of  the  Emperor 
•  aleutmian,  A.I>.  368. 


so  long  as  it  was  not  made  the  pretext  for 
rebellion  to  Roman  authority.  And  so  also 
in  other  portions  of  the,  Empire,  the  local 
idolatries  were  rarely  interfered  with ;  the 
Druidism  of  unconquered  Britain,  for  example, 
continuing  to  prevail  when  the  land  was 
subdued  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  other 
local  forms  of  polytheism  in  other  countries 
being  persecuted  only  when  socially  or  politi 
cally  troublesome.  But  with  the  more  in- 
;  ual  and  educated  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  Home  it>eif  was 
much  felt,  external  idolatry  bad  become  little 
more  than  the  recognised  public  religion  of  the 
.  conformity  to  which  wa.s  kept  up  merely 
on  the  ground  of  order  and  social  propriety  ; 
the  more  real  and  ruling  principles  of  life  being 
found  in  certain  systems  of  philosophy  which 
had  grown  up  among  the  (Jrecks,  and  had 
their  influence  over  all  the  higher 
classes  among  the  Remans.  Thus  the  religion 
oi  the  civili>ed  world  at  the  time  when  it 
stood  opposed  to  Christianity  was,  partly  a 
•  in  of  mere  idolatry,  the  worship  of  things 
that  were  not  (iod;  and  partly  this  combined, 
with  philosophical  principles  which  wen- more 
attractive  than  .try  could  be  to  edu- 

;  minds.  The>e  philosophical  principles 
:  three  sy>tems,  which  had 

their  origin  among  the  (-iv.k-,  \\h..  were 
highly  civilised  and  acute  thinkers,  at  a 
i  when  the  Romans  them>elves  were  in 
their  infancy. 

The  three  systems  were  the  STOIC,  the 
IOMST.  They  will 

be  found  under  their  separate  heads.  We 
have  here  only  to  inquire  how  idolatry 
ted  the  morals  of  mankind.  A  man 
must  be  violently  prejudiced,  if  not  wilfully 
blind,  who  should  refuse  to  see  in  the  teach 
ings  of  Plato  and  Socrates  a  desire  alter  truth 
and  also  after  virtue  which  was  almost 
1  >ivine.  The  whole  ethical  doctrine  oi  Greek- 
polytheism  was  beautiful  inconception.  It 
inculcated  the  recognition  of  mutual  rights, 
and  the  rendering  to  each  man  his  due, 
"  honour  to  whom  honour,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  tribute  to  whom  tribute."  Dike, 
"  justice,"  was  to  the  Greek  a  real  god. 
Liberty  defending  itself  against  tyranny  was 
courage,  coina-e  was  the  essence  of  manliness 
[andrcin'].  Individual  right  involved  social 
right,  the  authority  of  law  reposed  on  the  con 
st  'lit  of  the  community,  and  thus  there  was 
interdependence  and  mutual  help.  Law  was 
not,  as  in  the  great  Oriental  tyrannies,  the 
power  exerted  by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but 
the  free  and  spontaneous  consent  of  a  race  of 
freemen.  And  to  preserve  this  mutual  welfare, 
consideration,  kindnessand  forgiveness  became 
duties.  ''  When  thy  neighbour  acknowledges 
his  fault,"  says  Hesiod,  "  restore  him  to  thy 
friendship." 

Yet  this  system  had  a  deadly  worm  at  its 
fiery  Core.  It  contemplated  man  in  his  re 
lation  to  his  fellow  men,  but  ignored  his  duty 
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towards  himself  and  towards  God.  "  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  F  "  was  a  question  which  Christi 
anity  taught  as  a  new  revelation.  A  Greek 
was  ruled  in  his  dealings  with  the  common 
wealth,  but  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked  as 
an  individual.  What  was  the  result  ?  The 
result  was  exactly  what  St.  Paul  described  it 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Romans  :  licentious 
ness  knew  no  bounds,  for  religion  had  not  at 
tempted  to  check  it.  Greek  indecency,  wanton 
ness,  dishonesty,  lying,  became  proverbial. 
"  If  there  is  one  fact  of  history  more  certain 
than  another,"  says  a  powerful  writer  of  our 
own  day,  "it  is  this  fact,  that  human  nttuiv 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  fetid  decay 
by  the  rejection  of  God,  that  a  few  more  year's 
would  have  seen  the  world  one  gigantic  dung 
hill  of  corruption  and  death.  Then  the  urn -it 
sacrifice  took  place :  God,  manifest  in  the  fiesh, 
died  upon  the  cross,  an  eternal  sacrifice  to  take 
away  sin.  A  fresh  invigorating  breeze  swept 
through  the  putritying  mass  of  human  life. 
Men  faced  for  the  first  time  the  realities  of 
existence  with  an  unflinching  faith — by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge — in  a  Divine  life."  [Mr. 
J.  H.  Shorthouse.] 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  civilised  world,  idolatry  became 
a  popular  belief  in  contravention  of  State  au 
thority.  It  had  at  first  tolerated  Christianity 
as  it  did  any  other  religion.  The  persecutions 
that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  are 
mostly  raised  by  Jews.  The  rest  are  excited 
by  men  who  found  that  it  interfered  with 
their  personal  gains  [Acts  xvi.  19;  xix.  27]. 
It  was  only  when  Christianity  revealed  itself 
as  an  aggressive  system,  bound  to  extirpate 
the  "gods  many  and  lords  many"  from  the 
world,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  one  lordship 
of  Christ,  that  Idolatry  took  alarm  and  began 
to  persecute  fiercely.  It  was  beaten  in  the 
struggle  and  Christianity  triumphed.  For  a 
while  an  analogous  state  of  things  was  re 
peated.  Paganism  was  tolerated  by  Constan- 
tine,  as  Christianity  had  been  by  most  of  the 
Emperors.  The  heathen  priests  were  main 
tained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  he  and  his  immediate  succes 
sors  retained  the  heathen  title  which  their 
predecessors  had  held  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
["  chief  sacrifice!-."]  But  popular  opinion  was 
against  the  heathen  rites,  and  the  temples 
were  in  some  cases  pulled  down  and  in  others 
allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins.  Gibbon  tells 
with  glee,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  hero 
Julian,  how  that  Emperor,  in  his  zeal  to  re 
store  Paganism,  proclaimed  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  in  populous  Antioch.  Instead  of  heca 
tombs  of  fat  oxen,  such  as  former  days  had 
witnessed,  one  pale  and  solitary  priest  ap 
peared  bringing  a  single  goose. 

At  an  epoch  when  toleration  was  a  virtue 
so  little  understood,  it  is  no  wonder  that  legis 
lation  was  often  confused,  and  to  our  minds 
indefensible.  Governments  were  called  upon 


to  inculcate  the  faith,  and  to  secure  liberty 
though  to  some  extent  obliged,  as  a  matter  o 
fact,  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  minority 
When  Arianism  divided  the  Christian  Churc] 
into    fiercely    contending    bodies,     I1,,,,  M1isi; 
lifted  its  head  once  more,  but  in  vain,  sine 
it   had    lost   its   hold   upon   the   intelligent 
Theodosius  the  Great  enacted  that  those  wh< 
relapsed  into  Paganism  should  forfeit  all  civi 
rights.     For  years  even  this  was  evaded  in  th 
West.     It  was  ,1  ust inian  who  completed  th 
work.    In  his  days  the  last  tempi,-  was  turne* 
into  the  celebrate,!  monastery  of  St.  Benedict 
But  meanwhile  Pairanism  had  left  its  mar 
on  Christianity.     The  Church  had  felt  oblige 
to  make  concessions  to  the  pagans,  tomitigat 
their  opposition  and  facilitate  their  comvrsioi 
Hence  minor  observances  of  paganism  wer 
adopted  as  part  of  Christian  ritual.     The  con:- 
memoration  of  saints  is  admitted  by  Jeronn 
and   Augustine   to   be  derived   from     Paga 
custom,  and  they  justify  the  practice  as  ODB 
which  the    imiver>al   eonscience  of  mankin 
approves.     Neander  traces  the  worship  of  tb 
Virgin  to  that  of  Ceres.     The  casting  <•!'  .art 
npon  the  dead  which  we  retain  in  our  Burit 
Service  is  derived  from  Paganism.    The  ham 
ing  of    votive  offerings   in    Roman  Cathoffl 
churches  is  like  what  was  practised  in  the  da}  I 
of  Horace.     New  Year's  gifts  and  rejoicing 
the  use  of  bride-cake, the  popular  observant. 
of  Valentine's  Day,  are  all  of  Pagan  origr  ' 
And  every  day  of  our  lives  we  have  thenam 
of  the  gods  of  our  fathers  on  our  lips,  for  af I 
them  we  call  the  days  of  the  week. 

Paget,  FRANCIS   EDWARD,  d.  at   Elf  or 
near  Lichfield,  August  4th,   1882,   of  whi 
parish  he  had  been  incumbent  for  for 
years.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfor 
1828.     He  was  one  of  the  most   promine 
controversialists  of  his  time  on  the  side  of  t 
Oxford  Tracts,  though  his  writings  were  n 
dry  or  formal   treatises  on  theology.     The 
were  mostly  tales,  written  with  great  humou 
and  the  satire  which  they  contained  had  gre. 
effect  upon  the  average  public  opinion.     Thi 
in  his  story  St.  Ant/iolin's,  or  Old  Churches  an 
JV0tp[l842],  he  poured  merciless  ridicule  upc 
"  the  cheap  and  nasty  "  style  in  church  buil( 
ing,  and  upon  "  Brummagem  "  Gothic  whic 
was  a   good  deal  coming  into  use.     "M 
Compo,"  the  professor  of   this  style   in  tL 
story,  became  a  nickname  for  cheap  architect 
and  the  style  became  obsolete  under  Pa  get 
fun.     So  in  Milford  Jf«/roisin    ho    launchc 
his  arrows  against  pews  in  churches,  and  d* 
very  much  to  further  the  "  free  and  open 
system.      In   the    U'arden    of  lierkingholt  1 
became   the   champion   of  the   poor   again 
oppression  of   hard  landlords,  attacked  son 
cruelties  in  the  workhouse  system,  and  sati 
ised   the   Bible    Society.       Luke    Sharpe,   « 
Knowledge    without     Religion,    was    a    stoi 
against  non-religious  education,  and  Lucret 
was  a  satire  against  sensation  novels.     One 
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the  cleverest  is  The  Owlet  of  Owlstone  Edge, 

i  series  of  gentle  satires  upon  the  weaknesses 

jf  clergymen's  wives.      There   were   several 

:nore  of*  these  tales,  and   also   some  serious 

wprks,  including  some  volumes  of  sermons. 

His  volume   Homeward  Bound,  written  when 

ie  was  seventy,  is  a  beautiful  forward-looking 

r'or  himself  and  those  dear  to  him  in  the  world 

Mr.  Paget  suffered  not  only  from 

.•<n.-ss  at  the  end  of  his  life,  but  from 

-s;  but  to  his  intimal  he  was 

itill  full  of  epiirram  and  humorous  comments 

m  the  doings  of  the  world,  in  which  he  took 

i  keen  interest  to  the  last. 


Pagoda  [supposed  to  be  derived  f 

i\.bhu<jucnt,  "sacred."  or  to  be  a 


from  the 
corrup- 

iajLolput-gada,  from  the  Persian  put,  "  idol." 
ind  <i<nlay  "house"]  is  the  name  for  certain 
tempi' -s  v»-ry  highly  decorated,  an*! 
ilso  for  Chinese  buildings  of  a  tower-shape 
:orm,  which  consist  of  several  stories,  each 
story  eont.tihi:..:  t  single  room.  The  fin- -t  •»!' 
theee  is  known  us  the  Porcelain  Tower  of 
N'anking. 

Pain  beni  [Fr.  "blessed  bread"].— Bread 

in nt  il  consecration  in  the 
toman  and  ( ir.-.-k  ( 'hun-h.  s,  but  not  used  for 
hat  purp.  —  -.  It  is  distributed  after  service 
>n  certain  days  to  the  non-< •oiniimnicants, 
is  a  symbol  of  their  holding  spiritual  com- 
nunion,  though  on  this  occasion  they  do  not 
•eceive  the  Sacrament. 

Paine,    THOMAS,  a  Deistical  writ- 
x>rn  at  Th-tf-.rd,  Norfolk,  on  Jan.  -J'.'th. 
lis  father  was  a  Quaker  who  had  been  ex- 
wiled  from  the  Society  for  marrying  a  member 
>f  the  Church  of  England.      II 
naki  r.  and  his  son,  when  only  thirteen,  \va> 
aken   from   school  and   apprenticed   to   the 
rade,  in  which,  however,  he  only  remained  a 
ew  years.     In   1751)  he   went    to  Sandwich. 
vhere  he  became  an  exciseman,  :I!M.  carrying 
••n  the  same  employment  at  Lewes.  In  1772  he 
vas  selected   to   draw  up    "the  case   of  the 
)fficers  of  Excise,"  in  which  he  showed  so 
auch  talent  that  he  was  introduced  to  Ben- 
amin  Franklin,  who  came  to  London  in  1774 
8  a  deputy   from    the    colonies    of    North 
America  to  the  British  Government.     On  his 
dvice  Paine  went  to  America,  and  settled  at 
'hiladelphia,  where,  in   1775,  he  became  the 
ditor  of  the  Philadelphia  Magazine.     He  was 
lade  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
'Ociety,  and  in  177<J  Clerk  to  the  Committee 
f  Foreign  Aiiairs ;  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
ae  latter  appointment  two  years  after,  having 
•  ivulired  some  political  secret  during  a  con- 
witli   Silas  Deane.     In   17M    Pain.- 
'as  sent  to  France  with  Colonel  Lawrence  to 
egotiate  a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than 
il,  for  the  French  granted  a  subsidy  of 
xmillion  livn  -.-.and  became  guarantors  of  ten 
lillions  advanced  by  Holland.    ( >n  his  return 
e  received  3,000  dollars  from  the  Congress, 
IUL.-lio* 


and  from  New  York  State  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New 
Rochelle.  In  1787  he  came  to  Europe,  first 
to  France,  then  to  England,  and  in  1791  and 
1792  published  in  England  his  Rights  of 
Man,  in  answer  to  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  second  part  was 
designated  as  "a  false,  scandalous,  malicious, 
and  seditious  libel,"  and  he  was  tried  before 
the  King's  Bench  and  pronounced  guilty, 
but  escaped  to  France.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  but  offended 
the  Jacobins  by  advising  that  the  King 
should  not  be  executed,  but  imprisoned 
during  the  war  and  then  banished.  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  the  Convention  in 
17!»:i  as  a  foreigner,  and  from  January  till 
r,  1794,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Luxembourg.  It  is  said  that  his  door  was 
once  marked  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  be 
it-  d  ;  but  it  opened  outwards,  so,  when 
shut,  the  mark  was  hidden  and  he  was  passed 
over.  He  remained  in  France  till  August, 
1802,  when  he  returned  to  America,  and  di;  d 
on  1.  .lune  stli,  isu'j.  His  bones 

brought  to  England  by  William  Cobln-tt 
in  1819  ;  but  a  monumei;'  d  over  his 

empty  LTIV.-  in  America  in  1839. 

Pain,  's  tii>t  notable  work  is  Common  Sense, 


which  appeared  in  .bumary.  177t'». 
speaks  ot  it  as  "  that  eel.  1.  rated  pamphlet 
whi.h  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  independence."  The  Crisis,  a  series  of 
pamphli  ts,  which  lie  published  from  1776  to 
178.'i,  •  int-  mini  to  rouse  and  k«  ep 

aliv--  the  public  spirit.  His  Age  of  Reason, 
published  by  his  friend  Barlow  just  after 
his  imprisonment,  is  a  violent  and  ignorant 
attack  on  Christianity,  wliich  alienated  1'iom 
him  his  friends  both  in  America  and  1 
land,  exciting  feelings  of  the  deepest  disgust 
and  abhorrence.  It  was  answered  in  several 
works,  the  most  famous  being  Bishop  Wat 
son's  Apology  for  the  Bible  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  Thomas  Paine,  which  appeared  in 
1796. 

His  other  works  are  Reasons  for  Wishing  to 
Preserve  the  Life  of  Louis  Capet,  The  first 
1'rinciples  of  Government,  The  l)tcline  and  Fall 
of  the  English  System  of  Finance,  etc. 

Fainting,  CHRISTIAN.  —  In  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  the  primary  object  of  painting 
w  is  to  represent  Chri>t,  either  alone  or  as  the 
centre  of  a  picture,  and  these  representations 
were  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
but  were  copied  from  certain  likenesses  sup 
posed  to  have  been  taken  during  His  life  upon 
earth.  Tradition  ascribed  certain  paintings 
of  Christ  and  the  Madonna  to  St.  Luke,  and 
the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  was  preserved,  on 
whi.h  was  supposed  to  be  depicted  the  Vera 
icon.  These  likenesses  were  copied  and  re- 
copied  for  centuries,  and  departure  from  the 
ancient  tradition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  less  than  heresy.  Until  the  twelfth 
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century  there  was  no  art  in  Christian  painting; 
pictures  were  painted  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the  un 
educated,  and  this  object  was  reached  by  the 
most  conventional  method,  made  holy  to  the 
worshippers  by  long  usage.  Figures  were 
represented  as  stiff  and  shapeless,  and  the 
only  change  which  came  over  early  art  was 
the  continual  increase  in  richness  of  colour. 
The  first  dawn  of  new  life  began  gradually  to 
make  itself  felt  about  the  twelfth  century, 
when  artists  first  attempted  to  put  anima 
tion,  beauty,  and  grace  into  the  forms  of 
their  creation ;  but  the  work  was  slow,  and 
was  more  a  trial  of  skill  for  their  own 
pleasure  than  for  the  sake  of  art.  Guido,  of 
Sienna,  and  Giunto,  of  Pisa,  are  associated 
with  the  birth  of  true  Christian  art  —  the 
Romanesque  school ;  it  almost  reached  its 
completeness  with  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of 
Florence;  and  with  Giotto  di  Bondone  [b.  1276, 
d.  1336]  the  last  fetters  of  conventionalism 
were  cast  off.  From  this  time  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  art  continued  to  nourish,  fostered  in 
two  schools,  the  Florentine  and  the  Siennese : 
the  former  somewhat  severe,  resembling  the 
Byzantine  school  of  the  early  Christians  ;  the 
latter  more  graceful  and  more  independent  of 
conventional  ideas.  The  fifteenth  century 
saw  a  further  development,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  increase  of  religious  feeling  con 
sequent  on  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  Orders. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
nature  in  form  and  colour,  light  and  shade — 
art  became  more  naturalistic,  while  still  keep 
ing  the  spiritual  expression  of  the  old  masters. 
The  first  of  this  school  was  a  Dominican  monk. 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  [*.  1387,  d.  1455]. 
who  was  followed  by  Masaccio,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  and  Ghirlandajo;  and  it  reached  its 
highest  perfection  with  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  Christian  art  was  represented  by 
many  great  masters,  headed  by  Raffaelle  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo. 
With  these  great  masters  beauty  of  form  and 
feature  were  made  equal,  but  not  superior,  to 
spiritual  import,  and  the  result  was  the  paint 
ing  of  such  pictures  as  later  artists  have  never 
been  able  to  equal.  They  have  influenced  all 
Italian  painting  of  later  times. 

German  art,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  French, 
was  far  behind  the  Italian  ;  during  the  Middle 
Ages  it  followed  the  Gothic  style,  and  it  was 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  Italian  influence  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  Nuremberg  and  Saxon  schools, 
headed  respectively  by  Albrecht  Diirer  [b. 
1471,  d.  1528]  and  Lucas  Cranach  [b.  1472, 
d.  1533],  each  produced  a  number  of  good 
artists,  but  their  individuality  was  lost  in  close 
and  inferior  imitation  of  the  Italian  painters. 
In  opposition  to  the  decline  of  art  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Germany,  a  school  arose 
in  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  which 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  which  produced 
five  great  painters,  of  whom  Murillo  is  the 


greatest.     The  age  which  followed,  characte 
ised  by  the  irreligion  and  immorality  whic 
preceded  the  French  Revolution,  gave  a  che( 
to  religious  art    from   which    it   has    nev 
recovered;    and  although   efforts   have  be( 
made  to  revive  the  greatness  of  Catholic  ai 
it  still  stands  in  a  very  small  proportion 
art  in  general,  and  is  marked  by  no  artist 
great  distinction. 

Pajon,  CLAUDE,  the  head  of  thePajonisI 
was  born  at  Remorantin,  in  Lower  Blesois, 
1626.     He  was  educated  at  Sauinur,  becan 
minister   of   Machenoir  in    1650,    where    ] 
remained  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  return* 
to  his  university  as  I'mir-sor  wf  Theology. 
was  here  that  he  promulgated  his  jH-.'-uli. 
views,  which  made  him  so  famous  that  he  we: 
as  minister  to  Orleans,  lived  there,  and  died 
September,  1685.    His  doctrine  was  that  the 
is  no  such  thing  as  subjective  grace,  but  th 
God  governs  the  world  through  the  objectr 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.     These  tene 
he  preached  and  gained  many  followers,  t:H 
the  provincial  synods  forbade  all  Pajonists 
minister  in  the  church.     He  left  two  boobj 
refutations    of    attacks    on    the     Reform* 
Church. 

Falamas,  GREGORY. — One  of  the  leade 
of  the  HESYCHASTS  [q.v.],  who  are,  therefor  i 
sometimes  known  as  Palamites ;  he  was  boi 
in  Asia,  and  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  tl  j 
Emperor  John   Cantacuzenus.     He  was  til 
principal   defender  of   this   sect  against  tu 
Barlaamites  and  others.    In  1349  he  wa-  m:n 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica ;  but  the  jn-ej 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  he  retired  to  tl 
Isle  of  Lemnos,  where  he  is  supposed  to  ha 
died.     He  wrote  many  works,  most  of  whic 
however,  are  in  manuscript.     Amongst  tho  I 
which  have  been  printed  are  Prosopopoeia,  ai 
two  Greek  treatises  against  the  Latin  Churc 

Palea.  —  The    superscription    affixed 
certain  canons  in  the  Decretum  of  Grati;  • 
of  which  the  meaning  has  never  been  clear 
ascertained.     By  some  it  is  declared  to  be 
shortened  form   of   PancopaUa,  a  disciple    i 
Gratian ;  others  say  that  it  is  only  append  \ 
to  the  less  important  canons,  which  arc  call 
palea,  "chaff;"  but  this  derivation  does  n  ' 
hold  good,  as  some  of  these  canons  are  amoj 
the  most  important.    The  Paleae  in  the  oldt  ! 
manuscripts  are  few  in  number,  but  the  nai 
was  afterwards  given  to  many  more,  and  th 
are  held  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  t  i 
authentic  canons  of  Gratian. 

Paleario,  AOMO  [b.  at  Seroli  in  150( 
was  educated  at  Rome,  and  then  proceeded 
Siena  as  teacher.  In  1542  he  was  summon 
before  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  the  here 
said  to  be  contained  in  his  work  Delia  Pienez. 
Sufficienza,  e  Satisfactione  delta  Passione 
Christo,  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  becai 
Professor  at  Lucca  in  1546,  and  nine  ye; 
afterwards  moved  on  to  Milan,  where  t 
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charge  of  heresy  was  revived  against  him,  and, 
after  suffering  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1570.  Besides  the  work 
we  have  mentioned,  he  wrote  De  Immortalitatt- 
Animarum,  and  Actio  in  Pontifices  Romano*  et 

'.'IS. 

Palestine/  'HI  u<  HOP. — The  history  of  the 
Church  of  til--  <  'ircumeision,  i.e.  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  is  connected  toward- 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament  p.  riod  with 
the  history  of  St.  J;unes  the  Less.  The  end  of 
s  shows  us  St.  Paul  leaving  Jerusalem 
for  the  last  time  ;  it  is  the  la>t  n\>\<> •: trance  of 
the  ;ui<  i-  nt  city  in  Holy  Writ.  At  that  time 
Festus  \--  :nan  Governor.  He  had  P-- 

dressed  some  of  the  evils  which  i. 
sore  had  •  -a used,  but  his  death  was  the  sign  for 
1Kb  ill-government.    In  th«-  int.  rval  b- 
•his  death  and  the  appointment  of  hie  successor, 
.due.  an     lli_rh     Priest,    according    to 
Tosephus   [and   the   passage,   is   trend-ally    ad 
mitted  to  be  ._••  -nuine],  caused  St.  .lames  to  be 
put  to  death.     Tl.  I       (>r«-ju- 

lice   of   his    countrymen    a^iin-t     him    as   a 
had   won  the  :h.- 

I'hurisees  for   his   holiness.      Th-  y   appear  to 
!-•'!  him  as  entitled  to  hold  belief  in 
\  i<  ur  as  a  prophet,  but   to  have  asked 
lim  to  :md.  •  •  ive  the  people  by  assuringthem 
hat  he  did  •  •  ;  r  gard  Him  in  the  same  light    I 
hut   S:.   Paul  did— that  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
ook  on  Him  as  the  only  door  into  the  sheep- 
. lames    ti<  daring  that 

..he  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  the  clouds  of 
leaven  to  jud-e  tlie  world,  they  gave  liim  up 
'0  his  enemies,  who  threw  him  from  a 
)innacle  of  the  Temple  and  dispatched  him 
vith  clubs. 

After  the  short  government  of  Albinus 
ame  that  of  Gessius  Florus,  so  intolerably 
ruel  that  the  Jews  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
nent  for  the  murder  of  St.  James.  Th--y 
^•i  a  revolt.  K  ing  Agrippa  made  a  speech 
0  them  deprecating  it,  but  <>n  their  refusing 
o  hear  him  he  retired  to  Rome.  Vespasian 
ame  after  a  while  to  conduct  the  war,  was 
eealled  by  the  confusion  at  Rome,  where  he 
^as  soon  made  emperor,  and  his  son  Titus 
arried  on  the  warfare,  and  finally  d- strove.; 
erusalem.  The  Christian  Church  there 
cems  to  have  fallen  into  Ebionitism  [EmoN- 
rB8],  but  its  annals  become  obscure, 
•imeon  was  choson  as  St.  James's  successor, 
wpparently  because  he  liad  some  relation  to 
ur  Lord  according  to  the  tle>h.  Kusebius, 
i  'ho,  living  in  Palestine,  would  have  had 
cci-ss  to  any  written  memorials  in  ex: 

re  were  none,  that  circumcised  men 

uled  the  Church  until  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

n  hi<  days  an  se  a  false  Christ,  Barcochba, 

i  red  u]>  the  people  to  afresh  revolt, 

r  it  wa-  put  d'lwn  with  terrible  blood- 

vs  hited  the  Christians  more  than 

is  beiriLr    d»uble-dyed    traitors.      The 

horch  be,  ame  altogether  separated  from  the 


Synagogue,  and  those  who  clung  to  Jewish 
customs  were   regarded  as  sej  The 

ancient  city  was  named  vKlia  Capitolina.  th- 
first  name  being  taken  from  that  of  the  Em 
peror  ^lius  Hadrianus ;  the  records  indicated 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Roman  Capitol.  The  Christians  acquiesced, 
apparently,  with  exultation  in  the  wi: 
whieh  was  borne  to  the  prophecies  of  Cl 

i  hurch  Jerusalem  was  then  at  an  end. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  city  wa>  restored  two 
centuries  later.  [See  ,1  r.ui  >AI.IM,  iJisnorKir 

OF.] 

Palestrina,  GIOVANNI  PIERHJIM  i>\, 
was  born  at  Paie-trina,  in-ar  iiome,  in  1 .'»_'-}. 
He  studied  under  CLAIM.  C.OIMMEL  [q.v.], 
and  in  1 .'».')!  was  appoint»-d  Master  of  the 
(  hapel  to  Pope  Julius  111.,  to  whom  In- 
dedicated  his  first  work,  consisting  of  four 
masses  for  four  voices.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  th-  -ti<al  music  was 

1     rdinals  demanded  the  abolition 

of  all  the  secular  tum  s  \\hii-h  had   been  intro- 

i  int..  the  si<Ted  mu.-ie.  \\hiletlie  singers 

•,di-d  th.  in.      At  I'  n-tii  it  was  airret  d  that 

-trina   should    write  a   mass  according  to 

the   Cardinal.-'   ta.-te.  and   he   produced  three. 

the    tliird    lieiiii^    the    famous    Mass   of  Pope 

Man-ellus,  which  i>  c«.n>id<rrd   his  be.-t  work. 

lie  ,ii,-d    in    h'ome.   1-Vb.   -Jn.l.    1. •)!»!.      11- 

behind  him  num.  r.-u-  OOmpOntUAl,  many  of 

them  unj.ublish.-d.      L.Mi  sic.] 

Paley,  WII.IIAM.  a  ..l.brafed  English 
divine,  was  boi  '  rborough  in  ITi.'i. 

I>urin^    his    ii.:  ::'i.-r    lemoved    to 

GHggleewick,  t  head-master  of   tin- 

Grammar  School,  ai.d  the  boy  was  edu< 

When    be    i'  it    for    Christ's    Collep-, 
<  ambridire,  at   the  age  of  sixteen,  his  i 
said    he    had    by   far  the    cleverest    head    In- 
bad  ever   met   with.     In   1763   he  graduated 
as    &-iii"r    Wraniri'-r.    and    then     taught     at 
:.wii-h    Academy    i»r    three   years.      In 
•  he  gained  the  prize  at  Cambridge  for  a 
I ,-t tin   di>sertation  on  A    Comparison   betu-m 
.     .         :,,  J'hilusnphy  with  respect 
to    ti<-  '    of  each   on    the  Morals  of  a 

1  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  his  college.  He  remained 
there  for  ten  more  years,  then  married,  and 
retired  tothe  livings  ot  Musgroveand Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  Dalston,  in  Cumberland. 
In  1780  he  berame  Prebendary  of  Carlisle, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his 
life  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  In  1794, 
reward  for  his  Evidences,  the  Bishop  of 
London  made  him  a  Prebend  of  St.  Pant  ras, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  sub-deanery  of  Lin 
coln,  became  a  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Bishop- Wearmouth.  He  died  in  1805. 
The  first  of  Dr.  Paley's  important  works  was 
'/'//••  I'miri/ili-K  i,f  M<,r<il  and  1'oiitical Philosophy 
1 17s.")].  in  which  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Locke,  and  denies  the  theory  of 
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moral  sense.  In  1790  appeared  the  most 
original  of  his  works,  Horce  Paulina,  in  which, 
by  comparing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  shows  the  authen 
ticity  of  both,  and  furnishes  a  testimony  on 
behalf  of  revealed  religion.  A  third  impor 
tant  work  was  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  appeared  in  1794,  in 
writiog  which  he  borrowed  from  the  works 
of  Lardner  and  Bishop  Douglas.  This  book 
was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  ran  through 
many  editions.  His  last  work  was  Natural 
Theology,  or  Evidetices  of  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity,  which  Paley  gained 
partly  from  Nieuwentyt's  Religious  Philo 
sopher.  The  Natural  Theology  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

Paley  stands  pre-eminent  in  English  popu 
lar  theology  as  the  Utilitarian  divine.  With 
him  expediency  was  the  one  foundation  of  all 
philosophy.  The  laws  of  honour,  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  mind  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation,  were  set  aside  by 
him  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  law's 
both  of  God  and  man  appeal  to  the  fear  of 
tangible  punishment  and  the  hope  of  tangible 
reward.  Moral  obligation  means  self-interest 
stretching  through  an  endless  future,  and  the 
proclamation  of  such  motives  is  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God.  And  this  will  must  be 
made  known  by  some  authoritative  method. 
What  shall  the  method  be  t  The  moral  sense 
being  discarded,  there  remains  the  proof  from 
miracles.  Whoever  cannot  dispense  with  the 
laws  of  nature  has  no  credentials  of  a  Divine 
mission  to  offer.  Consequently  Paley  directs 
his  argument  to  proving  that  the  evidence  for 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  is  suf 
ficient  for  the  conviction  of  an  honest  con 
science.  Hume  had  declared  that  a  miracle 
is  so  improbable  in  itself  that  no  amount  of 
external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
credible.  _  Paley  replied  that  the  evidence 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  was  overwhelming.  This  much 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  Paley's  style  is 
perfect  as  regards  clearness  and  "directness. 
But  the  ignoring  of  the  moral  sense  was  a 
terrible  weakness  in  his  theology,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  merit  of 
the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  that  he  asserted 
against  Paley  the  power  of  the  conscience, 
of  the  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  direct 
appeal  of  God  to  the  soul. 

Palimpsest  [from  Greek,  palin,  "again," 
andpsao,  "I  scrape  out7'].—  A  manuscript  writ 
ten  on  vellum  from  which  previous  writing  has 
been  scratched  off.  The  custom  of  thus  using 
ancient  MSS.  was  largely  increased  by  the 
Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  hindered 
the  supply  of  papyrus  to  heathen  countries, 
and  the  result,  no  doubt,  was  that  many 
ancient  writings  were  thus  destroyed.  We 
have  only  to  do  here  with  those  palimpsests 
which  contain  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  known  a 
the  Codex  Epfinatn.  [CODEX.]  There  is 
palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  containin 
part  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  the  Britis 
Museum ;  another  of  the  same  date,  of  S1 
Matthew,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  anothe 
of  the  eighth  century  in  the  library  of  th 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Se 
CasselTs  Bible  Cyclopedia,  p.  815,  for  a  fullt 
account  of  these  and  of  others. 

Palissy,  BERNARD,  a  noted  French  Hi 
guenot,  was  born  near  Agen  in  the  Departmei 
of  Lot-et- Garonne  about  1510.    He  was  (  ari 
apprenticed  to  a  potter,  and  so  received  litti 
education.     As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  !• 
began  journeying  through  France  and  Ge 
many  in  order  to  improve  his  art.     At  las* 
about  1539,  he  settled  at  Saintes.     II i>  tr;u 
diminished  greatly,  as  there  was  little  demar* 
for  coloured  glass,  and  the  Reformation  ht< 
much   decreased    tin-    sale   of   images,   \\hi< 
PulUsy  had  painted.  He  had,  however,  seen  i* 
enamelled  cup  while  on  his  travels,  and  ga" 
himself  up  for  some  years  to  an  attempt 
discover  the  process  of  making   the  en  aim 
He  worked  for  sixteen  years,  laughed  at  as 
visionary  by  his  neighbours,  and  reproach* 
by  his  wife,   as  they  were  in   the  deepe-- 
poverty ;  but  at  last  he  was  rewarded  wi 
success.     Meanwhile,  about  1546,  Palissy  h; 
become  a  Huguenot,  and  through  his  exc 
tions   a   Protestant  Church   was    founded 
Saintes.     Towards  the  close  of   Henry  II 
reign,    his    merits   were   discovered   by  ti' 
Constable  Anna,  of  Montmorency,  who  fur 
ished  him  with  the  means  of  building  ove 
to  burn  his  pottery,  and  on  his  being  throv 
into  prison  as  a  heretic  in  1562,  obtained  I- 1 
pardon  through  Catharine  de  Medici.     Que  I 
Catharine  also  protected  him,  more  for  bfj 
own  benefit  than  for  his,  during  the  massac  \ 
of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  he  lived  in  the  Tuileri- 
and  was  employed  in  decorating  the  pala 
and    gardens.      However,    in    1588    he    *» 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  whi 
he  died  two  years  after.     It  was  at  this  tii 
that  his  famous  answer  to  the  King  is  said 
have  been  given.     Henry  had  told  him  th 
if  he  would  not  recant  he  would  be  compell 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate.     Palissy  answers 
"Sire,  you  have  several  times  told  me  that  y 
pitied  me  ;  but  it  is  I  that  pity  you,  who  ha 
uttered  the  words  '  I  am  compelled.'     Tl 
was  not  spoken  like  a  king.     These  girls,  i 
companions,  and  I,  who  have  a  portion  in  t 
kingdom  of  heaven,  will  teach  you  this  ro^ 
language,   that   neither   the    Guises   nor     < 
your    people,   nor  you,  will    know   how 
compel  a  potter  to  bow  the  knee  to  imaget 
Palissy  remained  in  his  cell  till  his  death 
1590.     He  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  l» 
a  sound  thinker,  and  to  have  been  "  one 
the  greatest  writers  in  the  French  language 
A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in  Sa 
a  Roman  Catholic  committee  in  1868. 
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Pall    <>r    Pallium.  —  An    ecclesiastical 

restment,  granted  by  the  Pope  to  archbishops 

is  bestowing  the  metropolitan  dignity.     In 

ts  modern  form,  which  may  be  >«  «-n  in  the 

inns    i.f    the    Ai.-hhir.liop    of    Canterbury,   it 

;onsists  of  a  strip  of   white  woollen  cloth,* 

ibout  "time  tiii» ere  broad,"  thrown  across 

.he  shouLlt -is,  t<>  which  are  attached  two  bands 

>f  the  same  mat.  rial,  each  t  inbroidered  with  a 

•ed  cross — one  hanging  over  the  breast  and 

he  other  down  tin-  hack.    The  whole  is  worn 

ifV  the  episcopal  'in  ss,  to  which  it  is  fastened 

y  three  pins  of  gold.     In  its  original  form, 

iOwevcr,  the  pall  was  not  a  .1  orna- 

it  a  splendid  mantle,  forming  part  of 

he  Imperial   robes  of   State,   which    it    was 

(reasonable  for  any  but  the  emperor  to  wear, 

xcept    by    spvei.-il    permission.      This    per- 

IHion  was  sometimes  grunted  as  a  mark  of 

•eculiar  distinction  to  philosophers  and  men  of 

Darning, and  afterwards  to  di.-tin:_r'. 

iastics,  particularly  the  hishop>  of  the  leading 

;  time  tli.-  i'.Mi..ps  of  Koine 

confer  the  pall  upon  oth<  r  bishops  of 

*ie  West,    t;  ho   is   known   to 

one  this  being  Symma.hus  ^  !'.<>.   .">14].     At 

i.-t,  the  empen.r's  coiiM-nt  was  necessary  in 

'U  cases,  but  soon  it  was  only  asked  in  the 

ise  of   bishops   who   were   not   his  subjects, 

id  at  last    it  was   di-pen>ed  with  alto- 

11  this  time  the  pall  was  1.  ;i8  an 

onourable  di-tim lion,  but  not  as  a  badge  of 

ithority,    and     was     not    yet     r. 

etropolitans,  mueh  1,-ss  considered  necessary 

»r  the  ;    their  p.. \\ei\s.      Gregory 

ie  Great,  howev.  1   the  pall  as  a 

urn   of   otlice   on   his    •  3    w,  re 

•rtain  prelat'-s  invested   by   Kim   with    juri>- 

Ction  in  cas(  s  of  appeal  ;  and  th!- 

MU    followed     by     suc« 

^••d    from     tin;     recipi.  ;  th    of 

•edience  to  the  Ionian  s 

:.er.illy  thearehhishoj)sof  tin  irrespec- 
•'6  Church.-,  and    byd.-_rr.  ••>   the   pall   cam.- 
'.sidt  n  d  a>  .  xeiiisively  the  badge  of  a 
•tropolitan.       Acconli:  tind     that 

:cholas  I.  [858-867],  writing  to  the  P.ul- 
rians,  pronounces  that  an  archbishop  i> 
t  empowered  to  exercise  his  function- 
fore  receiving  the  pall  from  the  Pop.-;  and 
hn  VIIL, in  the  Synod  of  Ravenna  [,\. i>.  877], 
creed  that  every  metropolitan,  within  three 
mths  of  his  appointment,  should  send  to 
me  an  application  for  the  pall,  accompanied 
th  a  summary  of  his  faith.  And  in  the 
until  of  Lateran  [A.D.  l:M.r>]  Innocent  III. 
by  a  canon  transcribed  into  the 
S  that  the  pall  was  to  be  considered 
intimating  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  power, 
1  that  neither  the  function  nor  the  title  of 
hbishop  could  be  assumed  without  it. 

ml  in- of  palls  became  a  -real  source 
ue  to  Rome.     Gregory  the  Great  had 

The  wool  of  which  this  vestment  is  made  is 
irora  two  lambs  which  have  heen  blessed 
the  Pope  on  St.  Agnes'  Day  [Jan.  21st]. 


expressly  forbidden  the  handling  of  money  in 
the  transaction,  but  his  prohibition  was  soon 
overlooked,  and  exorbitant  sums  were  de 
manded  for  the  palls.  Canute  of  England,  on 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  ItrJT.  ivmon>t rated  with 
.John  XV11I.  on  this  point,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  him  a  promise  of  an  abatement 
in  the  case  of  future  archbishops  in  England. 

No  archbishop  might  inherit  the  bailee 
from  his  predecessor  ;  when  a  prelate  died,  he 
must  be  buried  in  his  pall,  and  his  successor 
must  apply  to  the  Pope  for  another. 

There  is  one  instance  of  an  archbishop 
receiving  t>m  palls.  Lanfranc,  Aivhbi.-hop 
of  Canterbury,  applied  to  Rome  [1071]  in 
person  for  the  decoration,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  favour,  wa-  inv.-ted  by  Alex 
ander  II.,  his  former  pupil,  with  two  palls. 

Palladius,  one  of  the  early  Chri.-tian 
Fati.  :..in  about  3G>\  in  <  .alatia. 

Little  is    kno\\n   of   his  early  life  till  in  lii-s 
twentieth    y.ar   IP-   \\.-nt    to    Egypt,    to    learn 
something  of  the  monks   there,   and   resided 
_r  tii.  in  for  some  time,  and  thein 

where     he     spent     three    years    in 

t   uiivi-t.  and  became  acquainted   with 

Kullinus,   of   whom   lie    was   a    great    admin  r. 

In  100  he  was  made   I5i>hop  of    Heienopolis, 

in  Hithynia  ;  but  on  a>  count  of  his  attachment 

in  he  became  implicated  with 

:.i>ts.   and    was    violently    ho>tile    to 

M.    Jerome.       He    is   supposed    to    have    been 

^hed,  and  on  liis  recall  t-»  have  b.  en  made 

Bishop  of  Aspon.t,  i:  where  he  died 

abort 

Palladius  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  work 
containing  the  lives  of  several  Palestinian 
and  Eg}\;  It  is  entitled 

"fie  History,    from    T^iusus,   Governor   of 
Cappadocia,  towhomit  is  dedicated.    Another 
work,  A  Di*iof*4  <>f  th,  /.//;  nf  fit.  Chrysoxt',,0. 
written  in  408,  is  attributed  to  him,  bi.; 
authenticity  is  doubtful. 

Pallavicini,'SK"):/A.. Jesuit  and  Cardinal, 
son  of  the  .Marquis  Alexander  Pallavicini. 
born  at  Rome  in  1607.      11  i  for 

and  became  a  learned  philosopher 
and  lawyer,  but  entered  the  Order  of  the 
.1.  -nits  in  1637.  He  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  .Jesuit  College  ;n  i,j;;<^  of 
Theology  in  164.'!,  wa>  made  ( 'ardinal  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  in  1659,  and  died  in  1667. 

Pallavicini's  chief  fame  i-  derived  from  his 
//'.-/'//•//  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Jn  Kil!', 
Paolo  Sarpi  had  written  an  account  of  the 
Council,  the  principles  of  his  book  bein^  dis 
tinctly  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  opinions, 
and  it  was  though:  f  to  repel  its 

attacks  on  Romanism.  Toren/io  Aleiati  was 
chosen  for  the  task,  but  died  in  1651,  before 
he  had  gathered  together  all  the  material,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Pallavicini.  The 
book  appeared  in  two  volumes  [1656,  1657], 
and  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Roman 
Catholics. 
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Palm  Cross. — A  stone  cross  or  crucifix 
mounted  on  steps,  sometimes  seen  near  the 
entrance  of  a  church  [usually  on  the  south]. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  custom  of 
decorating  it  with  branches  of  palm  for  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  are 
several  ancient  palm  crosses  in  Cornwall  ; 
and  Eyam  Church,  in  Derbyshire,  has  one 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture. 

Palm  Sunday.— The  day  on  which  is 
commemorated  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  five  days  before  His  Passion. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  Christendom  it  is 
marked  by  a  procession  of  palms.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  this  ceremony  is  as  old  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  claim  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  as  alluding  to  it.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  ceremony  was  practised  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  this  day  are  marked  by  special 
second  lessons,  recording  the  great  event  of 
the  day.  St.  Paul,  in  the  epistle  for  the  day, 
calls  on  us  to  honour  the  humiliations  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  were  the  result  of  a  pro 
found  obedience  to  His  Father  and  an  ardent 
affection  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and,  by  insist 
ing  on  the  glory  to  which  He  was  raised, 
the  same  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  practise  those 
virtues. 

Palmer  [Lat.  palmifer,  "a  palm-bearer"]. 
— A  name  given  to  that  class  of  pilgrims  who 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  returned  home  carrying 
branches  of  Oriental  palm,  in  token  of  their 
accomplished  expedition.  On  arriving  home 
they  offered  the  palm  to  the  priest  to  be 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  these  were  frequently 
used  in  processions  on  Palm  Sunday.  Even 
after  their  return  they  continued  their  re 
ligious  pilgrimages  in  their  own  country,  and 
thus  the  word  "  palmer"  was  sometimes  used 
for  itinerant  monks  without  a  fixed  residence, 
professing  voluntary  poverty,  and  visiting  at 
times  the  most  remarkable  sanctuaries.  The 
dress  of  the  palmers  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  pilgrims,  namely,  a  black  or 
grey  gabardine,  girt  with  a  cincture,  from 
which  a  shell  or  scrip  was  suspended,  a  broad 
hat  ornamented  with  scallop  shells,  and  a 
long  staff. 

Palmer,  EDWARD  HENRY,  an  English 
Orientalist,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1840. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1867,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  made  expeditions  in  Sinai, 
and  became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Bedouins.  In 
1871  he  was  made  Lord  Almoner's  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  remained  in 
England  till  the  beginning  of  the  Soudan 
war.  He  then  went  out  to  Egypt  to  try  and 
dissuade  the  Bedouins  from  their  attacks  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  captured,  with  two 
European  companions,  Captain  Gill  and 


Lieutenant  Charrington,  in  the  Wady  Sud 
Desert   of  El   Tih,    and    murdered,  Augu< 

llth,  1882. 

His  books  have  proved  very  serviceable 
Orientalists.  They  are  The  Negeb,  or  Sou- 
Country  of  Scripture  and  the  Desert  of  El  Til 
The  Desert  of  the  Exodus  •  H,  story  of  the  Jewi- 
\tttion  from  the  l:arlifst  Times;  The  Qura 
etc. 

Palmer,  HERBERT  [b.  at  Wingham,  Kei 
March  29th,  1601  ;  d.  Aug.  13th,  1647]  to* 
his  degree  at  Cumln-nlif.   became  Fellow 
Queen's  College;  ordained  in  1'i'Jl  ;   Lec.tui 
at  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury,  in  1626  ;  Unive 
sity  Preacher  at  Cambridge'  in  1632,  and  Vic 
of  Ashwell,  to  which   hi-   was  presented 
Archbishop   Laud.      He    was    u    member 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in   1643  ;  Ass*' 
sor   of   the   same,    1646;    Incumbent  of  t 
new    church   at    Westminster   in    1647;    a 
h.ul  in  1644  been  appointed  Master  of  Queen 
College,  Cambridge,     rainier  was  an  eloquei 
and  scholarly  preacher,  but  is  chiefly  kmn 
by  his  method  of  catechising  and  the  numr*i 
of  catechisms  which  he  prepared.     The  b<  i 
is    An   Endeavour   to   -make   tin    Principles 
Christian  Religion,  namely,  the  Creed,  the  3.4 
Commandments,    the    Lor<i's    /'/•</////-,   ////'/ 
Sacraments,    Plaitie   and    l:<<*t>'.     He  was  a  i 
Chairman  on  the  Committee  of  the  Catechis 
and  his  own  catechism  above-mentioned  v 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  W<  •stininsi.  i  Q§ 
chism.     He  wrote  also  Vindicice  Sahbathi,  i 
defence  of  Sabbath  observance  ;  and  Memori 
of  Godliness  and  Christianity,  containing  1  I 
Christian  paradoxes,  sometimes   ascribed 
Lord  Bacon. 


Palmer,  WII.I.IAM  [b.  1811],a 
writer,  brother  of  Lord  Selhorne,  was  the  f 
*of  an  Oxfordshire  rector.  When  yet  very  you 
he  was  elected  to  a  deiiivsliip  at  Magda 
College,  where,  in  1830,  he  took  his  l>a.-lieli 
degree  as  a  First  Class  in  J.iterir  llxmanioi 
He  had  already  gained  the  Chancellor's  pr 
for  Latin  verse,  and  subsequently  obtaii 
that  for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  subject  of  : 
Athenian  comedy.  He  was  appointed  Tu 
of  his  college,  and  acted  as  Examiner  in 
classical  schools.  He  was  one  of  those  v 
followed  Dr.  Newman  in  seceding  to  Roi 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  Protestant  char 
ter  of  the  English  Church,  and  from  t 
time  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  living  the  ! 
of  a  student,  but  never  taking  priest's  ord 
in  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  at  Home 
April  5th,  1879. 

He  wrote  many  works,  as  The  Harmoni 
Anglican  Doctrine  with  thut.  of  the  Church 
the  East  ;  A  Letter  to  a  Protestant  Cat  hoi 
An  Introduction  to  Early  Christian  Symbofa 
Egyptian  Chronicle*,  The  Patriarch  and 
T*ar,  etc.  Origins  Liturgiccr,  the  work 
Sir  William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  Colle 
has  often  been  attributed  to  his  namesak< 
Magdalen. 
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Palmer,  RET.  SIR  WILLIAM   [b.  at   the 

beginning  of  the  present  century,  d.  1885], 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Oxford  move 
ment,  graduated  at  Dublin  in  1824,  incor- 
porat.d  B.A.  at  Magdalen  Hall  in  1828, 
rred  t<>  \Vorcester  in  ls:il,  Vicar  of 
Monkton  -  Wyld  from  1846-69,  and  Pre 
bendary  of  Salisbury  from  1849-58.  He  was 
also  appointed,  in  lS4tj,  Vicar  of  \Vhitrhurch- 
Canonicorum  with  Chidcock,  Marshwood, 

>  the  author 

of  Oriyi/tt*  Liturgicte  ;  The  Apostolical  Juris 
diction  and  A  in  the 
British  ('hurclu*  I  nyainst  the  Objec 
tion*  of  1»\  ll'tseman;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Church  of  Christ  ;  ^astical 
Histof/.  etc.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
republished  a  very  interesting  narra; 
the  origin  of  tin-  . 

Painphilus,  ST.,  was  a  native  of  15- 
fin  Phoenicia,  and  descended   from  MIC  of  the 
most  di>tin_ruished   lamilies  in   tin-  province. 
tHe  began  hi>  studio,  in  his  own  country,  and 

.    thnii  in  Al-  xandria,  undrr  1', 
man  of  such  t  .:n^  that  he  wa~ 

Bt^gecon  .  I  :.  ilia,    l'..m- 

philus  wnit  to  < 'a-sana,  in  Palotine,  win-re 
he  was  ordaint  -d  pri-  st,  and  where  his  it  -aiiiim: 
aid  sanctity  nia.ir  him  tin-  greatest  ornament 
of  that  Church.  Hi-  tav..iu-itf  employment 
was  thr  study  of  Holy  Scriptun •;  and  to  pro- 

..ii-nt  of   e< 

rig  he  collected   a  liiu  m-a,  which 

Wptained  a  great  number  of   useful   works. 

•  hor   to    whom    St.    Pamphilu- 

lirected  hi-   attention  was   <  )riiren,  the  whole 

)f  whose  works  he  c.. pi rd  with  his  own  hand, 

Mie,   who  liad  them  afterward.-., 

'alued    them    very    highly.      It    is   said    that 

lluflebius   irainrd   most   of   the    material    for 

bus  Ecclesiastical    History  from  tli-   <  a-sarean 

ibrary.     St.  Pamphilus  also  founded  a  school 

'itCaesarea,  in  imitation  of  that  established  at 

Alexandria.      In  ;>()7,  durinir  the  Ma. \iininian 

)ersecution.Pamphilus  wassri/.ed  hv  I'l-banus, 

Governor  of  J  .  and,  after  being  tor- 

ured,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 

nained  for  two  years,  during  which  hr  wrote 

tiL  Apology  for  (ingm,  in  live  hooks,  to  which 

Misebius  added  a  M.xth.  Imt   the  tir<  alone  is 

iow  extant.      Pamphilus  and  his  compiinions 

martyrdom   on  Feb.    16th,  309,  but 

kue  and  some  of  the  others  are  commemorated 

n  Juno  1st.     Eusebius  afterwards  took  the 

urname  of   Pamj.hili,  and  wrote  an  account 

f  the  .-aim's  life,  which  is  now  lost. 

Panagia    [Or.  panati'w.    "all  holy"].— 

•rd,  used  in   tlie  Eastern  Church,  has 

_'s:    [1]  it  is  sometimes  used  to 

be  the  Virgin  Mar}' ;  and    [2]  it  is  a 

iven  to  tho  consecrated  bread.     The 

•  have  arisen  from  the  Greek 

of  placing  a  piece  of  the  consecrated 

read  and  a   eup  of   wine  before  the  image 

.n.     Then  prayers  were  offered, 


incense  was  burned,  and  the  bread  and  wine 
distributed  among  the  faithful. 

Pan- Anglican     Synod.       [LAMBKTU 

CoXKEKEM  !•:.  J 

Pantaenus,  ST.,  was  born  at  Sicily  in  the 
second  century.     He  applied  himself  success 
fully  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  belonged 
to  the   Stoics  till  he  was  converted  to  Christ 
ianity.     He  was  the  first  catechetical  teacher 
at  Alexandria,  to  which  post  he  was  presented 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     The 
Ethiopian*  having  sent  to  the  Bishop  for  a 
divine  to  in>truct  them,  Pantaenus  was  sent 
by  Demetrius  [dr.  190],  and  is  said  to  have 
i  a  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  He 
brew   which    had    been    left    there    by   the 
Apostle  St.  Bartholomew.    Nothing  is  known 
intenni  after  203.     St.  Jerome  says  that 
he  \%iote  >e\eral  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
.  Imt  that  his  lectures  were  more  servi<  e- 
to  the  Church  than  his  writings,  which 
are  now  L 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  once  a  heathen  temple 

dedicated  to. Jupiter  and  all  the  gods.     In  608 

re-dedicated  by   Pope   Boniface   IV.   to  the 

Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints.     It  is  also 

called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  fine  dome,  which 

Mnl  suggested  the  idea  of 

•  iii'..i.  in  times. 

Pantheism    [from  pan,    "  everything," 
and   I  d"J.— The  belief  that  God  is 

thiiiLr,  and  everything  God.  In  one  form 
M'-i.-m  may  IM  n  garded  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism.  Those  who  regardi  d  the  visible 
world  as  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  became 
from  the  \rr\  nature  of  the  case  Atheists. 
Those  who  recognised  that  thoughts  and  feel 
ings  are  things  just  as  real  as  things  that  can 
be  touch«  d.  were  so  far  emancipated  from  the 
blank  hopelessness  of  the  Materialist  creed. 
I'anthei-m  may  be  regarded  as  an  importation 
from  the  Kastern  philosophies. tin  groundwork 
of  which  was  the  belief  in  an  Infinite  Eternal 
1'..  HILT  which  clothes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
forms,  and  thus  makes  up  the  universe.  But 
the  great  origin  of  modern  Pantheism  must 
be  traced  to  Germany.  The  endeavour  to 
:  net  a  basis  of  belief  which  should  su- 
de  the  old  traditional  supremacy  over  the 
conscience-  claimed  by  tho  Church  of  Rome 
led  to  the  theories  of  Spinoza,  of  Schelling,  of 
Hegel,  and  upon  these  theories  much  of  the 
Pantheism  of  modern  thought  has 
been  founded.  The  first  postulate  of  the 
system  is,  not  an  objective  faith  which  rules 
and  regenerates  the  life  of  man,  but  religious 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  have  to  find  their 
assimilation  in  the  facts  of  tho  universe,  and 
to  make  these  fit  in  with  arbitrary  assump 
tion.  The  sense  of  harmony,  the  aesthetic 
faculty,  requires  a  religion,  and  therefore  a 
reli^ion  which  meets  this  want  must  be  tint  . 
iiirse,  where  free  license  is  thus  given  to 
the  imagination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pantheism 
takes  a  thousand  forms.  "  Matter,"  says  one, 
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"  does  not   exist   except   as   an   idea  of   our 
minds."      "Matter,"  says  another,    "is   the 
body  of   God,  and   the    unseen  life,  energy 
intelligence    of   the   universe   are   His   soul 
The  two  co-exist,  and  are  inseparable. "  ' '  There 
is  no  God  beside  Me,"  says  the  Creator  by 
His  prophet  Isaiah ;  but  the  Pantheist  applies 
this  to  the  Universe,  and  represents  it  as  say 
ing,  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  no  other."     It 
is  true  that  the  higher  expression  of  Pantheism 
admits  such  ideas  as  God,  Revelation,  Crea 
tion,  Providence,  as  something  more  than  sub 
jective,  as   expressing   realities    beyond    the 
mind.     But  unfortunately  when  it  is  sought 
to  fix  and  define  these  realities,  they  vanish 
like  shadows.      Thus  a  very  able  Unitarian 
minister,   speaking   of   Gibbon's   account    of 
himself  sitting  in  the  Coliseum,  and  suddenly 
resolving  there  and  then  to  write  his  famous 
book,  regards  that  resolution  as    parallel  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who 
heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  them 
and  sending  them  a  message.      But  such  a 
comparison   is  not   exalting   to   the   modern 
writer,  it  simply  drags  down  the  ancient.    To 
deny  any  real  inspiration  which  comes  direct 
from  God,  without  any  modification  beyond 
that  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  the  mind 
to  comprehend  it,  is  practically  Pantheism. 
It  denies  personal  intercourse  between  God  and 
the  soul.     There  may  be  a  veiled  Pantheism, 
too,  in  the  view  so  often  put  forth  of  late, 
that  conceptions  of  God  have  varied  from  age 
to    age   according  to    human  circumstances. 
Thus  the  Jew  conceived  of  God  as  a  Deli 
verer  when  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  was  new, 
and  as  a  Legislator  when  order  supervened 
upon  anarchy,  and  as  King  when  the  nation 
was  united,  and  as  Father  when  Christ  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes.    There  is  truth, 
of  course,  in  all  this,  as  there  is  in  the  modern 
conception  that  He  is  an  all-pervading  bene 
ficent  Power ;  but  it  becomes  error  if  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  God  is,  and  ever  has  been,  all 
these.      The  original  grounds  of  faith   in  a 
Divine  Creator,  and   Ruler,   and   King,    and 
Saviour  fail,  when  one  aspect  only  is  confessed. 
The    supposed    discovery    becomes    a    mere 
childish   game  at  hide  and  seek,  where  the 
finder  and  found  are  identical ;  fear  and  gra 
titude   are  predicated,   but   the  source  from 
which  they  spring  becomes  a  shadow. 

Unhappily  Pantheistic  opinion  involves 
moral  consequences  of  a  sad  character.  The 
sinking  of  the  personal  distinction  between 
inan  and  God  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
aftections  and  the  conscience,  which  are  the 
very  life  of  religion.  If  God  is  already  iden 
tified  with  His  creatures,  where  is  the  room 
for  obedience  to  Him,  for  His  supreme  law 
tor  prayer  which  asks  for  what  otherwise  it 
would  not  receive  ?  Above  all,  the  holiness 
ot  God  would  disappear,  as  He  becomes  iden 
tified  with  the  struggles  and  failures  of  the 
Creation.  The  comparative  and  relative 
perfection  of  His  Being,"  we  are  told  "  is 


only  to  be  reached  by  strife  within  and  wit! 
out,  from  which  the  spirit  mounts  strong* 
after  every  conflict."  It  is  impossible  t 
exaggerate  the  moral  danger  of  assumin"-  * 
evil  men  did  of  old,  that  we  are  delivered  1 
do  all  the  abominations  of  sin  [Jer.  vii.  10' 
that  evil  in  fact  is  a  necessity  for  the  produi 
tion  of  virtue,  not  a  moral  consequence  c 
liberty,  and  that  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrn 
ture  is  erroneous  when  it  tells  us  that  tw 
possibilities  are  open  to  us,  life  and  deatl 
between  which  man  has  to  choose.  Freewi 
is  the  very  centre  of  human  personality,  an 
without  it  we  lose  the  distinction  betwee 
human  agency  and  the  agency  of  God.  Deepl 
instructive  is  it  to  watch  the  progress  dowr 
ward  of  the  denial  of  this  distinction.  Thei 
is  a  strife  going  on,  says  the  modern  Pantln-is 
and  its  conditions  make  the  world  so  ba. 
that  it  is  only  just  endurable,  and  the  progra 
of  civilisation  makes  things  worse,  for  they  in 

the  consciousness  of  misery.     Such 
the  Pantheism  of  Pessimism,  identified  witt 
the   name   of    Schopenhauer.      "I   know  » 
theory   of  the   universe,"    says  a  celebrate 
jiving  writer,  "which  leads  me  to  think  th; 
it  would  not  have  been  better  for  mankind 
they  had  never  been  born." 

Not  only  worship  must  disappear 
such  a  creed,  but  morality  also.  Long  befc 
men  reasoned  about  theories  of  life  and  tt« 
ultimate  good,  light  ;m(j  life  were  given  toil- 
world  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  tl!, 
commentaries  upon  them  in  Psalms  and  Pr-  ] 
phets.  They  were  based  on  the  principle 
man  is  subject  to  a  Will  higher  than  his 
find  distinct  from  it,  the  Will  of  an  eten 
righteous  and  unchanging  Lord.  By 
conviction  men's  lives  have  been  gove 
and  brought  into  a  measure  of  order 
peace.  Pantheism  sweeps  away  Law£,_ 
King,  and  Judge.  So  long  as  he  was  beli< 
in,  the  noblest  spirits  among  men  could 
the  terrible  difficulties  and  problems  of 
even  with  joy,  because  they  believed 
faithful.  They  were  like  men  with  the 
sun  over  their  heads  casting  light  all  ai 
them.  But  the  night  cometh.  Nature  j 
us  all,  and  when  God  is  denied,  men  do 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  learn  to  praise  the 
more  than  the  living.  The  only  refuge  **, 
such  dreariness  and  despair  is  to  believe 
God  even  as  Abraham  did,  even  as  St.  T 
did,  who  knew  in  whom  he  believed, 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Papal  Infallibility.    [INFALLII 

Papal  Power,  GROWTH  OF.— The 
which  led  to  this  plain  fact  of  history  are  f 

;hose  which  would  tend  to  bring  about  *t 
'ncrease  of  a  power  which   professed  to 

ipiritual  and  Christian.     But,  besides  this,  t 
advocates  of   the    Papacy  base   its   claim 

upremacy  over  the  whole  Christian  Chur 

>n    Scripture,    citing   Matt.    xvi.    18,    19 
proof :  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  th 
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art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre 
vail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven;"  and 
further  Luke  xxii.  31,  32  :  "  When  thuu  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren;"  and 
John  xxi.  16,  17:  "Feed  My  sheep;"  an«l 
th'-y  point  to  the  high  position  to  which  t he- 
rose  as  but  the  natural  fulfilment  of 
romises  and  injunctions  of  our  Lord  to 
r.  It  in  ty  be  granted  that  our  Lord's 
words  tn  St.  Pet'  r.  taken  quite  by  themselves, 
would  cover,  in  the  person  of  'that  A 

r   what  is  claimed  for 

ipant  of  the   Human  See;   but  theiv  is 

no  evidence  in  the  N.  \\    Testament  that  St. 

'•k  rank  above  the  other  Apostles.      It 

is  true  thai  h.  u  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  th-  ir 

numb,  r  and  did  often  lead  them  ;  but  this  was 

due  to  his  energetic  and  ardent   temperament 

rather  than  to  any  special  uritt>.     The  promises 

.inly  remarkable, 

but  we  ar<  c  m]  •  lit  .  to  regard  thorn  as  given 
to  him  as  representing  the  brotherhood  of  the 
MPMtles,  or  them  and  their  successors,  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  or  the  whole  body 
fof  the  Christian  ministry,  although  it  may 
•veil  b.-  that  they 

:oSt.  ]  iae  our   I...rd   knew  : 

ffould   make   a  prompt  and  emphatic  use  of 
hem,  that  by  his  instrumentality  the  Church 

vould  be  built  "mi   the  foundation   of  the 

Vpostles  and  1'n.phets,"  him-eh  being  one 
Itf  the  s1  I '.ut  the  contention 

iomanists  is  that  the  pn.n. 
vere  not  only  personal   in  this  s.-n-e,  but  that 

re  so  peculiarly  ma<le  to  him  alone 
hat  he  could  hand  them  on  to  a  successor  for 
f-rpetual  transmission,  and  that  as  the  Apostle 

."!>  of  the  1;, -in an  ( 'hurch,  his  powers 
'puld  naturally  descend  to  the  Hic,eediii'_r 
•ishops  of  Home.  Here,  au-ain.  it  may  be 
•needed,  since  there  j^  nothing  certainly  to 
mtradict  the  view,  and  early  tradition  is  in 

;r,  that  St.  Peter  may  have  resided  for 

>me  time  in  Koine— although  chronological 

ill  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 

re  for  the  traditional  twenty-five  years 

-that  lie  may  h-ive  exercised  Apostolic  super- 

:  the  rhurch.  perhaps  in  conjunction 

Paul,  and  that  both  of  them. 

ne,  appointed  Linus  as  the  first  Bishop. 

may  be  c,, needed,  and  yet  th-  facts  of 
story  are'  altogether  against  the  kind  of 

y  which  ha>  been  claimed  for  the 
jman  See.  We  know  from  certain  evidence 
'  at  th-.  irly  I'.Miops  i.i  Hom-  neith'-r  made 

:ns  nor  enjoyed  such  prerogativ 

ry  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  supposes. 

•••   that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
iii  and  other  bishops,  but  such  as  is 

u rally  accounted  for  — naturally,  and 
thout  any  reference  to  prophecies, "  or  to 


special  endowments  from  above  —  by  the 
secular  greatness  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  for 
the  importance  of  the  city,  which  was  the 
bishop's  seat,  was  the  sole  original  ground  of 
distinction  between  one  bishop  and  another. 
"  Wherever  a  bishop  be,"  says  St.  Jerome 
[A.D.  390],  "  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugubium" 
[Gubbio,  in  Italy,  an  insignificant  place  then 
as  now],  "at  Constantinople  or  at  Hhe<num, 

\  lexandria  or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same 
worth,  and  of  the  same  priesthood  .  .  .  tlu-y 
are  all  MI. -.-,  >sors  of  the  Apostles."  This  is 

•.ipliiied  in  the  case  of  the  three  Churches 
founded  by  >t.  Peter,  or  believed  to  be  so— 
Rome,  Alexandria.  Antioch.  Now,  although 
the  Church  of  Antioch  was  found.  .1  b\-  St. 
r,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  his 
episcopate  before  he  went  to  Rome,  still  it 
ranked  below  Alexandria,  which  appears  only 
to  have  been  founded  under  his  direction  by 
his  discipl  k  ;  the  reason  being  that 

Alexandria  was  the  second  city  in  the  Empire, 
and  the  capital  of   Egypt,  whilst  Antioch  was 
only  the  third.      In  a  similar  way  the  Church 
of  Rome  ranked  first  of  all  because  Horn, 
the  first  city  in  the   Kmpire.     So  to..  Byzan 
tium,     which    had     been     only     an     oru:- 
bishopric,  when  it  was  made  by  Constantino 
the  Great    the    second    capital    of  the  Empire 
with    the   new   name  of  Constantinople,    was 
1   by   the   second    General  Council   [A.D. 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchal  See,  and 
i  next  to  1.  .  above  the  Apo>tolic 

f  Antio.h.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the 

that 

the  Pope  was  Pi-hop  of  Rome.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  1 1  growth  of  this 

powe:  doin^r   M,   it   m;iv    }K,  well  to 

Kast  this 

term  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  almost  any 
eccle-  nan.  In  th.  \\YS!  its  use  was 

confined  at  an  early  period  to  bishops.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  began  to  be  more  often 
used  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than  of  other 
bishops;  in  the  ninth  century  this  was  still 
further  the  case;  and,  finally,  its  use  in 
addressing  any  one  besides  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  forbidden  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the 
Council  of  Rome  of  tli-  y 

We   have  s.  en  that  the  foundation-stone  of 

the  Papal  Supremacy  was  Rome  itself.     Rome 

what  no  other  city  has  ever   been — the 

capital  of  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  it  was, 

moreover,  the  centre  of  the  civil  and  military 

government  of  the  Empire.     St.  Paul  himself 

-s  of  Rome  and  the  importance 

of  witnessing  for  Christ  there  [Acts  xix.  21, 

xxiii.    11.   xxv.    11,   xxviii.   15].      Again,  the 

Homan  ( 'hurch  was  an  Apostolical  one,  the  only 

•rn  Church  which  could  claim  this  title 
at  all.  St.  Paul  had  lived  th. -iv  long,  had 
written  his  greatest  epistle  to  it,  and  had 

ed  the  crown  of  martyrdom  there.  St. 
Peter,  too,  may  have  resided  in  Rome;  very 
early  tradition  says  that  he  had  been  its  bishop, 
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and  he  had  probably  been  martyred  there.  To 
Apostolical  Churches  belonged  a  certain  degree 
of  reverence,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  could 
boast  of  the  two  great  Apostles. 

Besides  this,  in  early  days,  the  Roman 
Church  was  always  orthodox.  It  was  not  a 
Church  of  great  literary  fame,  but  it  held 
fast  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
When  heretics  came  to  Rome  to  further  their 
views,  their  opinions  were  rejected  by  the 
stern  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  news  of  this,  spreading  over  the  Christian 
world,  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  On  such  grounds,  Irenaeus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  [180],  says  that  "with  this 
Church  the  whole  Church  [i.e.  the  faithful 
everywhere]  must  agree — with  this  Church 
.  ...  in  which  the  Apostolical  tradition  lias 
always  been  preserved."  And  in  like  manner 
Tertullian,  "  What  a  happy  Church  is  that  on 
which  the  Apostles  poured  out  all  their  doc 
trine  with  their  blood.  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what 
she  hath  learned,  what  taught."  The  refer 
ences  of  the  ancient  Fathers  to  the  Roman 
Church  are  full  of  respect  and  of  a  desire  to 
set  Rome  as  high  as  possible ;  but  they  speak 
of  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  with  other 
Apostolic  Churches,  and  rest  its  glory  on  its 
connection  with  both  the  Apostles,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  on  their  having  founded  it,  settled 
it,  and  taught  it,  and  not  on  any  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
Rather  later,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage 
[248],  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  lofty  cha 
racter,  was  brought  into  close  relations  with 
the  Church  of  .Rome.  We  find  that  he  writes 
to,  and  treats,  its  Bishops  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  He  addresses  them  as  "  brother  and 
colleague ; "  and  whilst  he  holds  up  the 
general  dignity  of  the  episcopate,  he  never 
owns,  or  even  shows,  that  he  was  aware  of  any 
right  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  rule  over  the 
whole  Church.  Even  those  passages  in  his 
writings  which  speak  in  an  exalted  way  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Roman  Church  as  founded 
by  him,  appear  rather  to  be  symbolical,  re 
presenting  St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  Apostle- 
ship  and  the  Roman  Church  as  the  type  of 
unity,  than  to  imply  that  he  admitted  in  any 
way  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  as  it  was 
afterwards  understood. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantino 
[306]  the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  more 
important  still.  Christianity  was  made 
the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  Empire, 
hence  the  number  of  Christians  and  of  the 
clergy  was  largely  increased;  and,  besides 
this,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  allowed 
to  receive  legacies,  and  thus  grew  in  wealth. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  Constantine 
gave  to  Bishop  Sylvester  and  his  successors 
his  own  palace,  the  Lateran  Palace,  as  the 
episcopal  residence  [see  "Donation  of  Con 
stantine  "  further  on].  In  his  reign,  too,  was 
founded  the  New  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
from  this  time  onwards  the  Old  Rome  knew 


comparatively  little  of  her  Emperors,  whilsl 
her  bishops  became  more  and  more  her  mosl 
important  public  personages. 

From   early   times   the    ecclesiastical    hac 
followed  the  lines  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  and  thus  the  bishop  of   the  capita 
city  or  metropolis  of  each  province — with  th« 
title  of  metropolitan — had  presided  at  synods 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  province,  am 
had  been  looked  upon,  in  Church  affairs,  a 
the  representative  of  the  province  generally 
( '"iistantine   made   a  new   partition    of    th. 
Empire  into  dioceses,  each  of  which  comprise* 
srveral  provinces.     In  the  West  the  bishop  o 
the  chief  city  of  a  diocese  received  the  title  o 
primate,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  metro, 
politans  within   his  limits,  but  without  exer 
cising  their  privileges.      The   most  emineo^ 
of  these  primates  were  called  patriarchs   [o 
Rome,  Constantinople,   Alexandria,   Antioct 
and  Jerusalem].     The  patriarchate  of  Rom- 
included  the  seven  provinces  of  Middle  an* 
Lower    Italy,    with    Corsica,    Sardinia,    an 
Sicily  ;  but  in  none  of  these  had  metropflM 
tans  yet  b<-m  introduced,  so  that  the  I5i>ho 
of  Rome  exercised  metropoliticai  functions- 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  convocation  < 
synods,  the  ultimate  decision  of  appi 
many  other  sorts  of  authority — throughoi  j 
the   whole   patriarchate.     This   in  no   sma- 
degree  tended  to  exalt  the  importance  of  thJ 
K<>inan  See.     The  State  acknowledgment  < 
Christianity  also  gave  the  bishops  01    Ron 
political  influence,  since   their  opinions  ar»J 
support  were  sought  after  not  only  by  oth«  j 
bishops,  but  by  Emperors  who  wished  to  ha^  I 
their  support  in  the  religious  controv 
the  time. 

The  next  great  stop  in  the  building  up    j 
the  Papal  power  dates  from  the  Council 
Sardica  [343],  held  at  a  town  of  that  name 
Illyria,  and  summoned  as  a  General  Coun<  j 
of  the  Church  by  the  Emperors  of  th>   Ea 
and  West.     Its  object  was  to  heal  the  di\ 
sions  in   the   Church   caused    by  the   Ari;  i 
heresy    [Aiuus] ;  but  as  the  Westerns  ga 
AIHANASII  s  [q.v.]  a  seat  and  a  voice  at 
the   Easterns  separated  themselves  and  m 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  Council  of  Sarclica  h. 
no    longer  a  title  to  the  name  "G 
Some  of  the  Canons  enacted  gave  a  di  no? 
bishop  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Bish    j 
of  Rome  as  a  referee,  not  to  decide  the  ca   1 
himself,  but  to  say  whether  there  ought  to 
a  new  trial,  in  this  case  allowing  him  to  se     ; 
Legates  [LEGATE]  to  sit  with  the  judges.     <  .j 
these  canons  has  been  founded  the  claim  t< 
jurisdiction  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  t    i 
whole  Church  ;  and  in  the  next  century  m< 
than  one  Bishop  of  Rome  referred  to  the  S; 
dican  Canons   as  Canons   of  the   Council 
Nicaea,  which  had  been  held  nearly  twer 
years  earlier,  and  was  recognised  as  Gene 
by  the  Universal  Church.      By  such  inca 
in  course  of  time,  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
the  Pope  came  to  be  more  and  more  allowe 
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But  beyond  formal  appeals,  the  practice 
arose  of  referring  to  Rome  for  advice  in  diffi 
cult  matters  in  distant  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus  Siricius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
398,  answered  an  application  from  Himerius, 
Bishop  of  Tarragon  i.  in  Spain,  and  his  letter 
is  the  first  p'nuine  piece  in  the  series  of  what 
are  called  h«-r>:<il  Lctttr*,  or  A/m/'- 
first  these  epistles  were  written  in  tin-  name 
of  Roman  >ynods  [i.e.  bishops  and  clergy 
met  i'-»r  consultation],  but  afterwards  they 
ran  in  the  naiu..-  i.f  the  Pope  alone,  and  th-  ir 
niually  rose  from  one  of  brotherly 

'imnand. 

In  Mi-.lcr  that  these  views  might  be  furthered, 
.pant  of  the  Roman  See  was  wanted  of 
marked  ability,  and  one  who  was  determined 
to  promote   the   air^randi-eiu,  nt  "i  hi- 
Such  an  .          i  NT  I.  [A.D.  in-jj.     He 

laid  it  d«iwn  as  a  principle  tliat  all  Churches 
oui;ht  to  follow  theusa-  .  but  appa 

rently  limiting  theelaimto  thoseol  the  \ 

•  •I    Italy,  the  Gauls,  the   Spains, 

of  Africa,  Sicily,  ami  tlu-  i.-dands  which  lie  be- 

on  the  plea  that  they  had  been  founded 

•r  his  successors. 

unvhe>  w.i 

ilr    admitted    to    a    lar^e    extent,   as, 
Q,    in    tht;   case   of   the   Anglo 
Church,  which  owi-d   its  n  _Miiisiti'>n,  though 
only  j-artly  its  origin,  to  koin.m  mis>ionaries. 
anil  which  wa>  a  linn  inaintaim-r  of  th 
Supremacy    in    1«  -iritimate    matters.      In     like 
.  in   the    Pelagian  .  PKLA- 

Innocciit    said    that    tin-    Eath,  : 
.    that    nothing,    in    i  rinces, 

-should  be  finally  settled  unl.  ss  it  .  ame  to  the 
knowl.  dgi  •  ;  the  I.'-  m  in  S  ,  so  that  the 
Human  deei-ion  mi-h:  -  i  rule  for  all 

irches.     Tin-    m  \t    Pi-hop.   X.»imu>, 
m    lo    declare    the    authority    of    the 
•Apostolic  Sec  to   be   such  that  no  one  mi^ht 
quevti..n    its   .i  :.d   that  the 

••peBSors  of  St.  Peter  inherit  from  him  an 
authority  equal  to  that  which  OUT  Lord 

.  ;.o<tle  himself. 

"ii  of  Boniface  I.  [  \.D.  418]  was 
;   by  a   rival   named  Eulalius.      In  con 
sequence  of   this,    the  former  applied  to  the 
r  Hiinorius  for  aid,  and  was  by  him 
i   in  his  See.     This  intervention  of 
Honoring  .,•    thi    i  •  que^t    ,,f   the   Pope  him- 
laid  the  foundation  for 
intluence    whidi     Emperors    afterwards 
in  the  electi,,!!  of  the   Popes,  and 
y  to  have  added  to  the  power  of  the 
atter. 

itt-T   half  of  the  fifth    century  was 

il  one  for  the  power  of  the  Roman 

^ee.      '1  i  Empire  was  decaying,  the 

n   Empire  was   tottering  to  its    fall. 

had     already    fallen     a     prey    to     the 

sandals,    and    Sicily    had    suffered    severely. 

-ike    the    Empire,    the    Chun  h    was    in    evil 

:n  the   many  heresies  rife  within  her 

1  AN-,     PUIM-H.I.IAM-  [AN8], 


whilst  outside  she  was  assailed  by  the  Arian 
powers  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Leo  I.,  or  the  Great,  became 
Pope.  He  stands  out  as  the  Christian  repre 
sentative  of  the  Imperial  dignity  and  severity 
of  old  Rome,  and  is  the  true  founder  of  the 
mediievul  Papacy  in  its  uncompromising 
>trength,  representing  strongly  that  one  side 
of  the  developing  life  of  the  Church  which  is 
e>peeially  identified  with  Rome— authority 
and  unity.  St.  Leo — for  he  is  a  saint  of  the 
Church — was  a  man  lofty  and  severe  in  life 
and  aims,  a  theologian,  and  a  man  of  personal 
piety.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
ct  form  of  prayer,  and  its  "  Roman 
b levity  and  majotic  ennci>en«-ss  "  are  conso 
nant  with  his  character  and  the  style  of  his 
writings.  Notwithstanding  his  ambition  and 
love  of  domination,  we  may  not  doubt  that, 
in  his  exertions  for  the  elevation  of  the  Roman 
-  .  he  b-lieved  hiiiiM-lf  to  be  labouring,  not 
for  its  benefit  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  man  and  the  times  suited 
one  another.  Leo  bold!  ,  the  pre- 

ons  and  pra<  ti' •••>  ,.!  the  Roman  Church 
to  be  matters  of  unbroken  Apostolical  tradi 
tion,  and  thus  tiied  to  enforce  the  usages  of 
Koine  on  the  whole  Church.  He  repre-.-nted 
the  Sardican  ( 'aiioiis  as  to  appeals  as  Canons 
of  the  (  i.-iieral  Council  of  Nic;ea,  ..r  p.  i 
adopted  what  was  now  the  usual  practice  of 
kome.  The  Vandals  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Africa  were  Arians,  and  the 
hitherto  ind»  i  \  r'rican  <  'hurch 

now  Lrlad  t,»  submit  to  E.-O'S  interference  as 
the  price  of  his  Mippoit.  A  chance  dispute 
amongst  the  bi-hop>  in  (Jaul  was  taken  ad- 

_re  .if,  when  one  of  the  bi>hops  app 
to  kome  airainst    his  metropolitan — the   g 
and   gond  Hilary   of   Aries— to  ky  down  the 
declaration  that  koine  had  always  been  a«- 
t>-med  to  receive  appeals  from  Gaul,  and  th" 
Emj>eror  N'alt  ntinian    III.   passed  a  law  en- 
fori-ini^  this  view. 

1  )ui  ing  Leo' s  pontificate  arose  the  Eutychian 
controvei>y  LEt  TM  m>],  which  was  settled  at 
the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  A.D.  !•')!. 
At  this  Council  the  Legates  whom  Leo  sent  t«. 
represent  him  sat  as  presidents  of  the  clergy 
with  Anatolius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  practical  adoption,  though  only 
after  discussion,  of  Leo's  tome,  or  letter  to 
p  of  Constantinople],  treating 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
contributtd  greatly  to  raise  the  general 
opinion  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  See  were  main 
tained  durinir  the  next  century  and  a  half, 
but  they  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  GRBGOBI  E,  or  the  Great  [590],  a 
man  of  threat  personal  piety,  as  well  as  an 
able  ruler  both  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
things.  As  the  Emp-  n>r  lived  at  Constant  i 
nople,  and  governed  Italy  by  an  Exarch,  or 
lieutenant,  at  Ravenna,  the  country 
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practically  left  with  very  little  defence 
against  the  Lombards,  and  Gregory  had 
often  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  enemy.  This 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes.  Again,  the  Popes  had  gradually 
become  great  landowners.  The  "  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,"  as  the  estates  of  the  Roma 
came  to  be  called,  were  situated,  nut  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  many  distant  countries.  Gregory 
managed  this  property  by  agents,  often  in 
minor  orders,  and  through  them  he  communi 
cated  with  the  Churches  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  these  various  countries,  and  thus  the 
Roman  See  gained  a  footing  and  influence 
wherever  it  possessed  estates.  From  the 
time  of  Gregory  onwards  the  authority  of 
the  bishops  was  more  and  more  depressed  l>y 
the  Popes.  Persons  often  only  in  minor 
orders  were  empowered,  by  a  commission 
from  the  Pope,  to  set  aside  the  rule  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 
(injury,  moreover,  brought  himself  into  a 
closer  connection  with  the  ('hurcln-s  and 
Sovereigns  of  other  countries  by  appointing 
certain  bishops  as  his  deputies  or  n<  >»•*.  and 
as  a  mark  of  this  commission  he  sent  them 
the  pallium.  [PALLIUM.] 

English  people  will  always  hold  Gregory 
in  reverent  esteem  for  sending  Augustine  as  a 
mi-sionary  to  Kent. 

The  next  event  of  considerable  importance 
was  the  opposition  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  to 
Leo  III.  [717],  the  Isaurian.  This  Emperor 
took  strong  objection  to  the  worship  of 
images  which  had  sprung  up,  and  by  edicts 
ordered  their  destruction  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Empire.  [ICONOCLAST.]  The  Emperor 
was  reluctantly  obeyed  in  the  East,  but  the 
Pope  refused  to  yield,  and  boldly  armed 
against  the  enemy ;  finally,  the  Imperial 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
and  a  synod  was  summoned  in  which  the 
Iconoclasts  were  condemned.  The  Pope  pur 
sued  his  victory  no  further,  but  by  moderate 
counsels  preserved  Italy  outwardly  to  the 
Empire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  greatly 
increased  his  own  power. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zacharias  [741]  we 
have  the  first  instance  wherein  the  civil 
duties  of  a  nation,  and  the  rights  of  a  crown, 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Pope. 
Pepin,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  Child- 
eric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  asked 
Pope  Zacharias  whether  the  nation  of  the 
Franks  should  be  ruled  by  the  real  or  nominal 
holder  of  power.  Zacharias  decided  in  Pepin's 
favour.  The  question  was  merely  a  point  of 
casuistry,  laid  before  the  first  religious  judge 
of  the  Church;  bat  later  Popes  pretended 
that  Zacharias  had  exercised  a  right  belong 
ing  to  his  office  and  had  deposed  Childeric. 

In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  the  son  of 
Pepin,  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.,  with  the  Imperial  title. 
Rome  was  grateful  to  her  deliverer  from  the 


Lombards,  an  Emperor  was  needed,  tin-  Pop( 
was  the  spokesman  of  the  popular  will  a 
well  as  a  consecrating  priest,  and  henc< 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned ;  but  on  thii 
event  was  founded  the  right,  claimed  after 
wards  by  the  Popes,  of  raising  and  deposing 
monarchs  at  their  will. 

Later  than  this,  two  great  forgeries  were  pu 
forth  which  greatly  helped  the  Papal  claims 
[1]  The  so-called  "  Donation  of  Coustantine,' 
which  was  believed  to  be  true  from  868  to  th< 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  professe( 
that    Constantino    had    conferred    on    Pop< 
Sylvester    the    right   of    wearing  a    golder 
crown,  that  he   had  endowed  the  Apostoli< 
See  with  the  Latcian  Palace  (this  one  thin^ 
was  probably  true),  with  the  city  of  Rome 
and  with   all  the  provinces  of    Italy.     Anc 
that  in  consequence  of  this  Constantino  hai 
relinquished   the    ancient    capital,   and    hac 
built  a  new  city  for  himself — Constantinople 
It-  pr.'t«-nd»'d  date  was  about  330.     The  fabl, 
was  invented  to  give  an  ancient  right  t    main 
tilings  which  li-ul   become  matters  of  historj 
more  or  less.    [2]  "  The  False  Decretals."    Ii 
the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exiguus  collects 
the  Canons  from  the  General,  and  the  mos 
famous  Provincial,  Councils,  and  to  them  h« 
added  the  "Decretal"  letters  of  the  I 
that  these  latter  wen;  set  forth  as  having  th« 
same  weight  as  the  Canons.     His  collection 
was  generally  received  as   a  book  of  canoi 
law    in    the    \\Y-t,    <  \.-cpt    in    Sjiain,    whcr 
Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville  [601—636],  made  ; 
separate  collection.     About  840  another  Isi 
dore  started  the  False  Decretals  under  cove 
of  the  name  of  the  great  Isidore.      They  ar 
skilful  forgeries,  and  profess  to  be  letters  an« 
-  of  Bishops  of  Rome  going  hack  t 
Apostolic  days.      Their  aim  is  to  exalt  th 
hierarchy  as  a  whole,  asserting  the  rights  o 
the  clergy  as  a  body  against  the  oppressions  o 
the  Emperors ;    but   they   carry  the    Pope' 
power  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  carrie 
before,  and  since  they  found  their  way  int 
the  collections  of  the  canon  laws,  and  iinall 
into  the  code  of  the  Papacy,  their  influenc 
was  very  strong,  and,  indeed,  still  exist-  nov 
although  the  deception  is  admitted. 

An  example  of  the  righteous  use  of  th 
Papal  power,  and  one  which  shows  why  th 
moral  support  of  the  civilised  world  was  give 
to  it,  occurred  in  the  Pontificate  of  Nicole 
I.  [858].  Lothair  II.,  a  vicious  and  cor 
temptible  prince,  wished  to  obtain  a  divon 
from  his  queen  and  marry  another  womar 
Nicolas  firmly  opposed  him,  even  deposin 
two  French  Metropolitans  and  annulling  th 
decisions  of  a  Frankish  National  Counci 
because  they  favoured  the  divorce.  The;- 
measures  were  novel  and  aggressive,  but  th 
ri:rhtness  of  the  cause  prevented  their  bein 
questioned.  From  the  eighth  century  on  ware 
the  Popes  had  granted  special  privil 
monastic  bodies  [MONK],  by  which  tb- 
exempted  from  all  jurisdiction  but  that  of  th 
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Pope.  Later  on,  especially  in  the  twelfth 
century,  these  institutions  increased  in  number, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  their  means,  the 
Pope's  authority  grew  throughout  every 
country,  since  they  were  independent  of  the 
bishops,  and  were  often  opposed  to  the  paro 
chial  clergy.  One  of  the  greatest  names 
amongst  the  Popes  is  that  of  HILDEBKAND, 
Gregory  VII.  [1048-85],  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  a  party  in  the  Church  which  desired 
to  emancipate  it  from  all  connection  with  the 
State,  and  from  the  feudal  obligations  by 
which  it  was  bound  in  regard  ot  its 
sions.  With  unswerving  steadiness,  with 
thorough  conviction,  with  far-sighted  pati'-nee, 
and  with  a  deep,  subtle,  and  even  unscrupu- 
.iey,  he  laboured  towards  these  ends 
during  tin-  reign  of  several  Popes,  who  were 
guided  by  his  forcible  character,  until  at  last 
i'ope  him-elf  [1073].  The  two 
objects  he  put  before  himself  were: — [1 
ia  the  College  of  Cardinals  [CARDINAL]  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election  of  the 
md  for  ever  to  abolish  the  right  (or, 
as  he  con-idep-d  it,  usurpation  of  tin-  Kin- 
perorsand  l;..m  m  p.-.plo.  [2]  To  best 

.11  Kmpire  as  a  lief  of  the 
Church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion 
over  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  As 
Hallani  wittily  says,  ho  found  it  convenient 
th.-  Apostle  St.  IVter  "as  a  great 
feudal  su/erain''  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  The  first  of  these  designs  was  accom 
plished,  but  the  second  only  attained  a  partial 

,  although  from  this  time  onwards  no 
Pope  thought  of  awaiting  the  continuation 
of  the  Emperor  before  he  was  installed  in  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
Lid  b.  stowed  on  the  Popes  grants  of  territory. 
_rn  rights,  and  now  the  Countess 
Matilda,  a  firm  friend  of  ( in  LTOIV,  made  over 
to  the  Roman  See  her  territories  after  her 
death.  The  "donation"  was  disputed,  but 
the  Popes  realised  enough  of  it  to  add  greatly 
to  their  power  and  wealth. 

The    (.'rusadea    [CRUSADES]    brought    vast 

advantages   to   the   Papacy   in  many   ways. 

I'rlmi   II.,  in    lu'.i.').    (.tiered    forgiveness  of 

all   faithful    Christians  who  took  up 

•i   this  cause.     In  this  movement  the 

:  »und  themselves  placed  at  the  head  of 
Western  Chri>tendom,  since  they  had  the  con 
trol  of  enterprises  in  which  the  most  powerful 
\pected  to  enlist  themselves. 
They  likewise  extended  their  sway  by  claim 
ing  the  supreme  lordship  over  the  territories 

i  from  the  Infidels  (the  Turks). 

Innocent  III.  [1198],  the  most  powerful  of 

'•1  the  Topes,  carried  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 

to  their  furthest  limit.     Many  of  his 

high-handed     proceedings     directly     tended 

t  'wards   social  order   and    the    happiness  of 

.-I.     No  control  but  that   of   reliirion 
appeared  sufficient  to  restrain  the  abu 

Innocent   announced  himself  as  the 

.  arbiter  r,l  ,L;;.  r,  n,  ,.s  ancl  con,, 


of  the  peace  throughout  Christendom.  Thus 
he  compelled  the  observance  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 
[EXCOMMUXICATION  ;  INTERDICT.]  He  en- 
joined  the  King  of  Arragon  to  restore  his 
debased  coin.  By  a  general  interdict  en 
forced  throughout  France  he  compelled 
Philip  Augustus— a  powerful  prince— to  take 
back  his  wife  whom  he  had  repudiated ;  and 
England  was  not  the  only  country  which  he 
converted  into  a  spiritual  fief.  On  the  whole, 
Innocent  was  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Popes.  The  times  themselves  wen 
favourable  to  his  ability  and  gifts,  as  well  as 
to  his  pretensions.  A  strong,  uncompromis 
ing  ]  rcised  upon  the  whole  on  tin 
side  of  God  and  of  right,  was  needed,  and 
Innocent  exactly  nut  the  want. 

The  Popes  were  at  the   summit   of  their 
po\v,  r  dm  .uir  the  thirteenth  century.   "  Koine 
inspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of  her 
tneient  name.     She  was  once  more  the  mis 
tress    of    the    world,    and    kings   were    her 
vassal.-."     The   Emperor    Fred,  rick    II.  had 
taken  the  si-n   of  the  Cross,  by   which    In 
bound  himself  to  serve  in  the  Holy  War  of 
Palestine  ;  but  he  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  fulfil  his  vow  at  \\\*  own  time,  and  on  this 
unt    became    embroiled   with   successive 
s.     Innocent  IV.,  at  a  Council  at  Lyons, 
I'JJ'),  de'-l.-nvd    hjm   to   be  deposed,  and  this, 
and   the   prosciiption  of  Alexander  I V.,  were 
::iain   CftOMI  of  the  ruin   of  his  family. 
This    is   the   iuo>t    sue.-,  ssful    in>tan<  e   of  the 
j>ow.  r  of  depo>iiii.r  K;n".s  which 
history  afl-ids. 

In  IJ'.M  Ilonifaee   VIII.  became  Pope,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  Hildebrand's  idea  of 
the  Papacy,  but  the  n-al  power  of  the  Roman 
••vas  beginning  to  wane.  The  first  successes 
of    the    Cru.-a  ;  heiiej-    followed   by 

failure  and  disasters;  the  Holy  Land 
being  abandoned,  and  the  preaching  of  a 
Holy  War  ceased  to  rouse  men  to  enthusiasm. 
The  hiuh  pretensions  of  the  Canon  Law  were 
opposed  by  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman 
civil  law,  which  contained  a  lofty  theory  of 
imperial  and  secular  power.  Boniface 
qua  i  relied  with  Philip  of  France,  who  would 
not  yield  to  him,  and  death  only  prevented 
the  Pope  from  publishing  a  Bull  of  deposition 
against  the  Kinur.  .Just  alter  his  death  the 
Popes  settled  at  Avignon,  and  came  under 
the  control  of  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
[PAPAL  S.  MI-M.]  Next  followed  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  afterwards  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  all  tending  to 
limit  and  cripple  the  Papal  power. 

No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  see  what 
an  important  part  the  Papacy  played  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  nor  can  he  fail  to  admit  that, 
though  deformed  by  many  human  imperfec 
tions,  it  was  yet  powerful  for  good,  by  op 
posing  to  the  idea  of  mere  brute  force  that 
of  an  unseen  but  mightier  spiritual  power, 
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which,  in  a  comparatively  lawless  age,  did  on 
the  whole  defend  the  innocent  and  weak  and 
punish  the  guilty  and  strong. 

But  whilst  freely  admitting  this,  he  can 
find  no  foundation  "either  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  the  page  of  history  for  the  assertions  of    ! 
a  celebrated^Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  [••  Unam 
Sanctam  *'],  one  sentence  from  which  appears    > 
to  sum  up  the  Papal  claims  :  "  Moreover 
declare,  affirm,  define,  and  pronounce  that  it 
is   altogether   neuvssury    for    salvation    that 
every  human  creature  should  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff." 

Papal    Schism. — During    the    seventy 

i  see  preceding  article]  in  which  the  Popes  ! 
resided  in  Avignon  they  became  more  or  less 
the  servants  of  the  French  sovereigns.  Gregory 
XI.  became  Pope  in  1370,  and  his  pontificate 
was  a  series  of  disasters.  Italy,  deserted  by 
the  Popes,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition :  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  were  oppressed  by  their 
:nors;  tht-y  revolted,  ana  :hem- 

-  with  the  Florentines  and  Viscontis  to 
throw  off  the  Papal  rule.  Gregory  therefore 
determined,  urged  thereto  by  the  solicitations 
of  ST.  CATHARINE  OF  SIEXXA  [q.v.],  to  return  to 
Rome  and  reside  there,  and  he  was  ret 
joyfully  on  Jan.  17th,  1377;  but  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  rule  over  his  neglected 
subjects,  and  was  meditating  a  return  to 
Avignon  when  his  death — March  27th,  1378 
— prevented  it.  On  his  death  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Western  Schism.  Italy 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  having  got 
her  Pope  back  to  Rome;  during  the  long 
residence  at  Avignon  the  Cardinals  had  come 
to  be  all  Frenchmen,  and  thus  were  com 
pletely  under  the  power  of  the  King  of 
France.  So  when,  after  the  funeral  of 
Gregory,  the  Conclave  met  in  St.  Peter's  to 
elect  his  successor,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
tumultuous  populace,  demanding  with  threats 
that  they  should  have  a  Roman,  or  at  any 
rate  an  Italian,  Pontiff.  After  many  fierce 
discussions  between  the  Cardinals,  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  they  chose  Bartolomeo  de  Prignani, 
Archbishop  of  Ban ;  he  took  the  name  of 
Urban  VI.,  and  was  crowned  in  St.  John 
Lateran  on  Easter  Day,  April  18th,  1378.  All 
the  Cardinals  were  present,  and  thus  gave  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  legality  of  his  election. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  repented  of 
their  work.  Urban  proved  to  "be  a  man  of 
imprudent  zeal,  imperious,  and  of  a  most  un 
governable  temper.  The  Cardinals  retired  to 
Anagni,  whence  they  communicated  with 
those  left  at  Avignon,  and  declared  that  the 
election  of  Urban,  being  compulsory,  was 
illegal,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  as 
null  and  void.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
another  Pope,  and  chose  Robert,  Cardinal 
of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.,  and  went  to  reside  at  Avignon.  He 
was  acknowledged  Pope  by  France,  Sicily, 


and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain.    Urban  refuse 

_rn,  and  was  acknowledged  Pop 
rest  of  Europe.  Thus  there  were  two  POJM 
and  two  sets  of  Cardinals,  and  endless  divisio 
and  dissension  in  the  Church  followed,  tb 
Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope  excommunieatin 
and  anather  It  was  agree 

to  refer  the  matter  to  a  general  counci 
but  then  arose  the  difficulty  a^  to  under  wh« 
auspit  -  sit.  Urban  mad. 

ful  war  on  tnd  Clement,  who  ws 

under  its  protection,  was  obliged  to  fly  an 
ifi-ty  at  Avignon.     He  was  not.  hov 
~o  successful  in  his  war  with  Charles  < 
Durazzo.whobesiegedhim  ;  md.su 

jH-rtinsr  treachery  from  some  of  his  Cardinal 
Urban  summoned  them  to  Nocera  on  the  pit 
of  business,  had  six  of  the  most  learned  an 
of  best  repute  a.  1  cast  into  a  foeti 

prison,  and  then  put  to  torture.  The  Pope,  wit 
the  help  of  Raimondello  Orsini,  escaped  froi 
Xocera  to  Genoa.  He  died  in  1 389.  Uemei 
VI  I.,  his  rival,  reign-  -non  in  con 

parative  peace  and  diirnity,  and  on  Urban 
death  he  indulged  hopes  "that    Chi 
would  agree  in  acknowledging  him 
legal  Pontiff;  but  these  were  quickly  diss 
pated,  for  the  Italian  Cardinals  proceeded  1 
elect  as  their  new  Pope,  Pietro  Toi! 
Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Bonifai 
IX       His  pontificate  is  remarkable  for  ti 
growth    of     simony;    but    he    was    heavil 
pressed  with  debt,  and  the  opposition  Pap 
Court  at  Avignon  was  possessed  of  the  Chun 
revenues  of   France  and    Spain,  which  hs 
hitherto  belonged  to  Rome,  whilst  the  progre 
of  Wycliftite  doctrines  curtailed  his  incon 
from   England.     He    therefore    published 
Bull  by   which   he    secured  to  himself  ti 
annates,  or  first  fruits — equal  to  a  > 
venue — on  all  vacant  bishopri.-s  and  abbaci* 
Clement  meantime  surrounded  himself  wi; 
thirty-six  cardinals,  to  whom  he  made  gran 
of    benefices  before  they  were  void,  givis 
them  possession   as  soon  as  they  should 
vacant;    this    greatly    irritated   the   Fren 
clergy,  and  they  appealed  to  the  King  to  g 
matters    settled     between    the    two    Pop* 
Clement  died  Sept.   16th,  1394,  and  the  Ui 
.  of  Paris  adjured  the  King  not  to  elf 
a  new'Pope ;  but  the  Cardinals,  without  awa 
injr  the  King's  orders,  proceeded  t< 
Spaniard,  Pedro,  Cardinal  of  Luna,  under  t 
name  of   Benedict   XIII.     He  had  pledg, 
himself  before  election  to  do  all  in  his  po* 
to  heal  the  schism ;  but  having  got  the  pow 
he  would  not  relinquish  it,  and  the  King 
France,  having  vainly  sought  to  get  him 
resign,  together  with  Castile,  renounced  obe 
ence  to  him,  and  he  was  held  a  pri 
Avignon,  1398.     Boniface  was  equally  ote 
nate  in  the  matter  of  any  compromise,  a 
remained  at  Rome,  exercising  his  share 
dominion.      Matters  were  thus  at  the  cl« 
of  the  four  -.tury.     For   fi 

Benedict  XIII.  remained  a  prisoner,  when 
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escaped  by  the  help  of  Louis,  King  of  Sicily, 
and  once  more  France  acknowledged  him  as 
Pope.  Boniiace  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  29th, 
1404,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cosmato  Miglio- 
rato,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VII. 
His  reign  was  troubled  by  quarrels  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  on  the  success 
of  the  latter,  under  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples, 
he  retired  to  Vit.-rbo,  but  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  only  to  die  in  1406.  The  Roman 
Cardinals,  b*  i»i--  proceeding  to  elect  :. 
oessor,  took  an  oath  that  whoever  might  be 

Pope  should  at  once  renounce  the 
papacy  if  hi>  rival  ;tt  Aviirnon  could  be  made 
to  do  lii.  •  y  elected  Angelo  Corrario, 

ian  by  birth,  who  became  Pope  under 
the  nanif  ul  Gregory  XII.  The  rivals  now 
wrote  to  each  other,  expressing  will;: 

•  at  Savona  and  remit  the   election   «i 

EJ  :i   pontili   to    the   two  l>«  . 

Qurdinals:  but  the  conference  was  evaded,  and 

videiit    that   nothing   would   be 

gained    by   the   resignation  of  the 

r  linals  th» •:.  .ued  to 

assemble  a  irenml  < -ouncil  at  Pisa,  to  depose 

the  two  reiirning  Popes,  and  elect  one  in  their 

room.     The  Council  met  on  l^-ly  Day,  1409; 

the  Popes  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  perjury 

and,  on   the 

Pair:  a    :.     :   A.    \  aidria  read  in  the  Cathedral 

i  of  Pisa  th-    -  i  their  deposition.     A 

i harder  task  than  •!•  j  '-ing  the  two  rivals  now 

{^•ited  the  Cardinals — that  of  choosing  as 

ho    should    command   universal 

lected    Peter   Philar. 

C&ndia,  of  the  order  of  Friar  Minors,  who 
took  the  name  of  Alexand.  r  V.  There  were 
now  three  Popes,  for  neither  of  the  others 
thought  <>f  :••  \\  ::.ur  to  the  decree  < 

aained  at    Perpignan,  with   the 
MHpance  of   Spain,  while   i  injury   v. 
UJF^6-     Alexand 

Bull  in  favour  of  the  friars,  by  which  he  gave 
ower   to  i  -  and   grant 

absolution  in  any  part  of  Christendom. 

a  months  of  pontificate  Alexander  V. 
died    at    Bologna,    in    1410,   and   Balthasar 
Cossa  was  chosen  Supreme   Pontiff,  with  the 
name  of  John    XXill.     H-  ma  if  war  with 
.s,    Kinir   of   Sicily,  in  which  he  was 
"worsted,  and  then  mad.-  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Si-ismund.  and  agreed  to  convene  a 
council  one,,  more  ;  the  place  of  meet 
ing  chosen  was  Constance;    it  met  in  1414, 
attended.     The  Pope 

was  receive*  1  with  every  mark  of  loyalty:  his 
retinue  consist,  .i  (.i  nine  cardinals  and  about 
MX  hundred  followers:  the  council  was  opened 
'•}•  him  in  person  <>n  N"\.  mber  5th,  and  a  :- 
i  to  the  ir.tli.  The  three  principal 

-  for  which  this  council  had  been  sum 
moned  were:-   "T  the  union  of  the  Church 
under  one  acknowledged   Tope;   [2]  the  re 
formation  of  the  cleriry  in  its  h.  ad  and  in  its 

-.d  r:*]  the  extirpation  of  erroneous 
and    heretical  'doctrines.     We    have   in   the 


present  article  only  to  deal  with  the  first  of 
these.  In  spite  of  John's  remonstrances,  the 
Council  decided  to  receive  ambassadors  from 
the  two  Anti-Popes ;  it  was  settled  also  that 
neither  of  the  three  Popes  should  preside  in 
the  council.  The  cession  of  John  was  loudly 
demanded,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
peace  to  the  Church,  and  his  enemies  proceeded 
to  lay  grievous  accusations  against  him.  At 
length,  on  March  1st,  1415,  he  publicly  pro 
nounced  his  abdication,  on  condition  of  the 

r  two  doing  the  same.  But  soon  after, 
some  difference  arising  between  him  and 
the  Council,  he  fled  to  Schaffhausen,  thence 
to  Brissac,  and  so  to  Fribourg,  where  th 
Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  declared  him 
self  his  protector,  treacherously  made  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle.  Two  deputies  were 
sent  from  the  Council  to  cite  him  to  appear  at 
Constance,  and  on  his  way  th-  :  -eized 

by  the  Emperor   Sigismund  and   again  im 
prisoned.    Notwithstanding  his  remonstr. 
the  Council  solemnly  deposed  him,  May  29th, 
111'),   an;  1  him  to  imprisonn. 

he  was  taken  first  ;  rg  and  after- 

ll  to  Mannhfim.     <  >n  July  4th,  Gregory, 
by  his  proctor,  Car.  ..  made  his  re 

nunciation   \n   open  council.     Benedict    still 

-ed  to  submit,   whereupon  the  Emperor 

mund,  at  .   by  the  Archbishop 

of    Tours    and    thirteen   d'eputies   from  the 

•  rpignan,  but   could   not 

prevail  on  him  to  abdicate ;  so  in  1417  he  was 

deposed,  and  :  :1  proceeded   to   the 

election  of  a  sole  Pope.     On  Xov.  llth,  1417. 

..<)  Colonna,  who  took  the  name 

of  Martin   V.  died  soon  after  his 

cession,  and  John  XX 1 1 1.,  on  obtaining  his 

liberty  in   1419,  acknowledged  Martin  to  be 

head  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  consequence 

made  chief  Cardinal,  but  he  died  six  months 

after.     There   was  now   only   the   peninsula 

of  Paniscola,  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  of 

_ron,  which  held  out  against  the  rest  of 

:  .m,  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 

.  who  chose  to  consider  himself"  the 

only  true  Pope,  till  his  death  in  1424.    Before 

his"  death  he  obliged  his   Cardinals  to  elect 

her  Pope  in  his  room,  who  called  himself 

Clement  VIII.  ;   but   in    1429  the  King    of 

'.••'i    t->    Martin   V., 

and  in  the  same  year  the  pretended  Pope 
made  his  abdication,  and  thus  brought  to  an 
end  the  C  ^  hism.  The  Council 

of  Constance  had  also  been  occupied  with  the 
I'.OHKMIA;  Hiss]  and  with 
WYCLIKFE  [q.v.] ;  it  was  dissolved  in  1418. 
Martin  V.  thus  remained  sole  Pope ;  but  he  died 
v.  ry  suddenly,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  1431.  On  his  death  the 
Cardinals  erected  themselves  into  a  standing 
council,  which  was  to  be  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  that 
whoever"  should  be"  elected  Pontiff  should  pro 
ceed  to  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Court. 
Their  choice  then  fell  on  the  Cardinal  of 
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Sienna,  Gabriel  Condolmieri,  under  the  name 
of  Eugenius  IV.  The  Council  of  Basle  held  its 
first  sitting  July  23rd,  1431,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  Julian  C';esariiii,  in 
place  of  the  Pope,  who  did  not  choose  to  go 
beyond  the  Alps;  but  not  liking  that  the 
council  should  be  held  without  his  immediate 
control,  he  sought  to  transfer  it  from  Basle  to 
Bologna.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Council 
set  to  work  to  make  some  salutary  Church 
reforms.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  coming 
on,  and  the  Pope,  irritated  by  the  defiance  of 
the  Council,  insisted  that  it  should  be  removed 
to  some  place  in  Italy.  He  was  then  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Basle ;  but  this 
he  refused,  and,  having  declared  their  sitting 
to  be  illegal,  he  summoned  another  to  as 
semble  at  Ferrara,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Florence,  where  he  and  his 
adherents  discussed  the  question  of  unity  with 
the  deputies  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.  [FERRARA,  COUNCIL  OF;  FLORI 
COUNCIL  OF.J  The  Council  of  Basle  now  pro 
ceeded  to  denounce  Eugenius  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  and  on 
May  26th  they  declared  him  to  be  deposed 
from  the  pontificate,  and  absolved  all  Chris 
tians  from  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  him,  and 
they  chose  as  their  new  Pope,  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  with  the  name  of  Felix  V.  He  was 
crowned  at  Basle,  June  24th,  1440.  Eugenius 
was,  of  course,  furious,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  so  once  more 
Christendom  was  divided  by  a  schism,  not 
only  between  the  Pope  and  the  Anti-Pope, 
but  between  two  rival  Councils.  It  did  not, 
however,  last  long.  Eugenius  died  in  1447, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  of  Sarzana, 
Cardinal  of  Bologna,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  V.  He  was  a  learned  man,  singu 
larly  active  and  conciliatory,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  In  1449  Felix  resigned  his 
dignity,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Nicholas  was  acknowledged  as  sole 
Pontiff.  The  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in 
the  same  year. 

Paphmitius,  ST.,  was  born  about  the 
year  270  in  Egypt,  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  under  the  direction  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
desert,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  in  the 
upper  Thebaid,  but  the  name  of  the  See  is  not 
known.  During  the  Diocletian  persecution 
he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines,  but  returned  to  his  people  at  the 
accession  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  opposed 
the  proposal  that  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons  who  had  married  before  their 
ordination  should  be  separated  from  their 
wives.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Councils 
of  Tyre  and  Sardis  in  335  and  347.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  350. 

Papias.— Bishop  of  Hierapolis,in  Phrygia 
[b.  about  A.D.  70,  d.  probably  before  160]. 


Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or  works  beyon 
the  accounts  of  his  writings  given  by  Ireuaen 
and  Eusebius.     Irenaeus  says  of  him  that  ] 
was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  and  the  companu 
of   Polycarp ;    but   Eusebius   questions   thii 
Papias  wrote  an  Interpretation  of  the  ^(t//t» 
of  the  Lord  about  130,  all  of  which  has  "be. 
lost,   except   some  fragments  quoted  by  t-s 
Fathers   already   mentioned.      Eusebius   al. 
tells  of  the  strange  stories  of  the  Apostles  am 
of  Christ's  life  and  sayings,  told  by  1'aj.i; 
and  says  of  him  that  he  was  learned  and  wif 
acquainted   with   the   Scriptures,  though    \ 
another  passage  he  describes  him  as  too  apt  1 
put  faith  in  traditions.     Papias  seems  to  ha.* 
believed  that  the  future  millennium  w 
the  return  of  Christ  in  fleshly  form  to  cartel 
thinking  that  the  words  of  prophecy  were 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.     He  relates  in  hr 
interpretation  of  Christ's  sayings  many  thin 
whieh  he  declares  he  had  received  from  u 
written  tradition,  among  which  are  the  L 
instructions  of  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles. 

Parabolani  [lit.  "those  who  exp< 
themselves"]. — One  of  the  minor  orders  of 
clergy,  on  whom  was  specially  laid  the  du 
of  visiting  the  sick  and  attending  to  th 
wants.  They  derived  their  name  from  brave 
exposing  their  lives  to  danger  when  min 
tering  to  the  sick  in  cases  of  infectious  illne- 

Paracelsus,  PHILIPITS  AUREOLUS  TH 
PHRASTUS  BOMBASTUS,  was  born  at  Einsiede 
near  Zurich,  in  1 493.  He  received  little  lea; 
ing  in  his  youth,  but  early  took  to  a  wand 
ing  life,  and  travelled  over  all  Europe, 
several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  every  wh 
picking  up  information,  and  especially  stu( 
ing  chemistry.  The  most  valuable  anjti 
tionhe  made  was  an  acquaintance  with  meta 
chemistry,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  cu 
thirteen  princes,  whose  cases  had  been 
elan  d  hopeless,  before  he  was  33.  He 
became  famed,  and  in  1526,  at  the  recomme 
ation  of  ^Ecolampadius,  was  Professor 
Medicine  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Ba 
whence,  however,  after  two  years,  he  "• 
ejected  on  the  charge  of  quackery.  He  ag 
took  to  a  wandering  life,  and  died  at  Salzb 
in  1541. 

Paracelsus  was  a  strong  Cabalist,  and  \ 
the  doctrines  of  internal  illuminati 
•  nianation  from  the  Deity,  the  unive 
harmony  of  all  things,  the  influence  of 
( if  the  sublunar  world,  and  the  vita 
of  the  elements. 

Paraclete.  [HOLY  GHOST.] 
Paradise,  from  a  Hebrew  word  sign 
ing  a  park,  and  in  the  LXX.  used  for 
garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and 
were  placed.  In  the  later  Jewish  theolog 
was  adopted  as  meaning  that  part  of  Hade 
which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  were  pL 
after  death,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  \ 
adopted  by  the  Church,  following  our  Lo 
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words  to  the  dying  thief,  "To-day  thou  shalt 
be  with  Mo  in  Paradise.1'  It  is  also  used  by 
St.  1',-ml  as  iii' uuing  heaven,  or  a  part  of 
heaven. 

Paradise  or   Parvis.— A  court  of  a 

Church  or  monastery  surrounded  with  cloisters. 
Also  the  porch  of  the  church. 

Paranimphs. — Those  who  attended  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  on  their  wedding  day. 
The  Jews  and  Greeks  had  such  persons, 
md  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  [398] 
t  was  agreed  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
jhould  be  conveyed  by  their  relations  or 
jridemen  to  receive  the  priest's  ble.-.-inir. 
Che  term  ''  paranimph  "  was  also  used  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Paris  at  the  ceremony 
>f  giving  tin-  de-n-e  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
'or  the  orator  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a 
speech  in  commendation  of  those  admitted  to 
hat  degree. 

Paraphrase. — An  explanation  of  some 
ext  in  clearer  terms,  to  elucidate  to  tho 
•eader  tin-  author's  meaning.  Paraphrases  of 
he  Bible,  were  made  in  very  early  times,  the 
irst  being  the  TAKUM  [q.v.],  the  Chaldaic 
^araphrase  of  tho  Pent  at.-ueh,  writMi  by 
TOOUS  authors  at  different  times.  Paraphrases 
vere  also  written  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
•ther  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides 
he  Pentateuch,  though  it  ha-  b.-.  n  b.-lieved 
>y  some  that  the  earliest  paraphrases  were 
abulous. 

Paratorium.  —  Tin  /»w ;//•>•/.«,  or  credence 

able.  It  was  so  called  because  the  clem,  nts 
^ere  pr<-pun-d  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  out  of 
he  offerings  there  receivi  d. 

Parclose. — A  screen  or  railing,  either  of 
pen  work  or  close,  for  separating  a  chapel 
com  the  rest  of  a  church,  for  surrounding  a 
3mb,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

Pardon.— Thoact  of  forgiving  an  offender 
r  removing  the  guilt  of  sin,  that  the  punish- 
lent  due  to  it  may  not  be  inflicted.  Of  lig 
ature  of  pardon,  it  may  be  observed  that 
'•ripture  represents  it  by  various  phras> 

;p  or  taking  away,"  "  a  blotting  out  of 

m  act  of  grace,"  etc.     The  author  or 

lUSe  of  pardon   is  not  any  creature,  aiii/el   or 

ian,but  God.     Ministers  are  said  to  remit  de- 

ly  but  not   authoritatively;   that   is, 

i'h  and  declare  that  there  is  remission 

in  Christ,  but  they  cannot  pretend  to 

Mic-n.     Th'-re  is  nothing  that  man  has, 

'  ••an  do,  by  which    pardon  can  be  procured: 

'•altli  cannot  buy  pardon  ;   human  works  can- 

:  it    it ;    nor   can    water-baptism  wash 

i.      It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 

•  forgive;  the  first  cause  of  which  is  His 

ice  and  mercy.     The  meri- 

is  the  Blood  of  Christ.     Pardon 

1  justification  are  considered  by  some 

•'••in.ir,  and  it  must  be  con: 
•'it  there   is   a  close   connection ;    ia   many 


parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that 
every  sinner  who  shall  be  found  pardoned  at 
the  Great  Day  will  likewise  be  justified;  yet 
they  have  been  distinguished  thus:  [1]  An 
innocent  person,  when  falsely  accused  and 
acquitted,  is  justified  but  not  pardoned  ;  and 
a  criminal  may  be  pardoned,  though  he  cannot 
be  justified  or  declared  innocent.  Pardon  is 
of  men  that  are  sinners,  and  who  remain  such, 
though  pardoned  sinners;  but  justitication  ia 
a  pronouncing  persons  righteous,  as  if  they 
had  never  sinned.  [2]  Pardon  frees  from 
punishment,  but  does  not  entitle  to  everlasting 
life  ;  but  justification  does.  If  we  were  only 
pardoned,  we  should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains 
of  hell,  but  could  have  no  claim  to  the  joys 
of  heaven;  for  these  are  more  than  the  most 
perfect  works  of  man  could  merit,  therefore 
they  must  be  what  the  Scripture  declares 
'•  the  gift  of  God."  Alt.  rail,  however,  though 
thes,.  two  may  be  distinguished,  yet  they  can 
not  be  separated;  and  in  reality  one  is  not 
prior  to  the  other  ;  for  he  that  is  pardoned  by 
the  d.  at  li  of  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  justified 
l'\-  His  life. 

Pardons.     [INDULGENCES.] 

Paris,  MATTHEW  OF.     [MATTHEW  PARIS.] 

Parish  [Or.  paroikia,  "  a  sojourning  "]. — 
The  portion  of  land  under  the  spiritual  control 
of  a  priest.  Tho  name  was  originally  applied 
to  the  sojourning  of  the  -lews  in  Kgypt,  and 
was  thence  tran-f. n.  d  to  the  communities  of 
( 'hristians  dwelling  among  strangers  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  The  credit  of  introducing  the 
MI  into  Kn-laiid  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  from  668  to  690,  though  others  think 
that  the  parish  is  simply  the  old  "  township  " 
of  the  early  Teutons  [see  Green's  Ifixt.,  vol. 
i.  p.  81.  However  this  may  be,  Theodore 
certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  eccle 
siastical  parish,  by  introducing  the  princi 
ple  of  patronage  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  East  by  Justinian's  laws  of  541  and 
543,  according  the  rights  of  patronage  to  the 
founders  of  churches  and  their  heirs.  The 
m  of  parishes  was  used  after  the  organ 
isation  of  the  Church  in  England  to  denote 
the  territory  governed  by  a  bishop,  and  con 
sisting  of  several  churches  or  chapels  dependent 
upon  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese.  At 
first  the  mother  churches  were  distinguished 
from  others  by  containing  baptisteries,  in 
which  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  was  admin 
istered  at  stated  times  with  elaborate  cere 
monial  ;  the  baptismal  churches  were  each  in 
the  care  of  an  arch  presbyter,  who  held  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  now  held 
by  a  rural  dean.  In  course  of  time,  as  the 
number  of  baptismal  churches  increased,  pres 
byters  were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  each, 
and  were  entitled  to  receive  tithes.  We  find 
that  land  w«f  now  divided  into  districts 
corresponding  to  "  hundreds  "  in  charge  of  tho 
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presbyters,  and  in  larger  divisions  correspond 
ing  to  our  counties,  in  charge  of  the  bishops. 
With  the  increase  of  population  came  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  churches 
and  chapels.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  an  Act 
was  passed  for  building  fifty  new  churches, 
to  which  parishes  were  to  be  allotted,  in  Lon 
don.  And  occasionally  local  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  division  of  large  parishes.  But  it  was 
not  until  1818  that  the  first  Church  Building 
Act  was  made.  That  Act  provided  that  a 
parish  might  be  divided  either  into  distinct 
parishes,  or  into  districts,  or  into  ^hapelries. 
The  arrangement  was  under  the  control  of  the 
CHURCH  BUILDING  COMMISSIONERS^,  v.].  They 
were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  to  apply  to  the  patron  for  his  consent 
to  the  division.  The  boundaries  were  to  be 
marked  out,  and  might  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  Order  in  Council.  Glebe,  tithe, 
and  other  endowments  might  be  apportioned 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron. 
Other  Acts  were  passed  in  1831  and  in  1846. 
The  latter  provided  for  the  making  new 
parishes  through  the  agency  of  the  Ecclesiast 
ical  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  to 
provide  for  the  stipends  of  the  new  incumbents 
by  alienating  fees  and  other  endowments.  In 
cases  where  the  income  of  a  new  parish  is 
below  a  certain  sum,  the  advowson  may  be 
obtained  by  private  trustees  on  their  finding 
a  sufficient  sum  to  raise  the  permanent  income. 
When  a  new  parish  is  formed  out  of  an  old 
one,  the  inhabitants  for  all  ecclesiastical  pur 
poses  belong  to  the  new  parish,  and  have  no 
right  to  seats  in  the  old  parish  church.  But 
they  have  a  right  to  vote  for  churchwardens 
of  the  mother  church. 

Parish  Books.— Documents  belonging 
to  a  parish,  kept  by  the  churchwardens  or 
clerk,  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  parish 
affairs  are  recorded,  as  well  as  notices  of  ser 
vices,  registers,  and  church  accounts. 

Parish  Clerk.— The  lowest  officer  of  the 
church,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish. 
The  clerks  were  formerly  really  clergymen  in 
minor  orders,  who  assisted  the  officiating 
priests,  but  are  now  laymen.  Their  duties 
are  to  lead  the  responses,  be  present  at  all 
christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals,  etc. 
They  are  generally  appointed  by  the  minister, 
except  in  some  places  where  it  is  a  custom  for 
the  parishioners  or  churchwardens  to  appoint 
them.  After  being  appointed  they  are  licensed 
by  the  ordinary,  and  are  sworn*  to  obey  the 
minister. 

Parker,  JOHN  HENRY  [b.  1806,  d.  1884]. 
— A  learned  writer  on  church  architecture,  as 
well  as  an  active  controversialist  in  ecclesiast 
ical  questions.  He  entered  into  a  discussion 
with  Lord  Selborne  as  to  the  binding  cha 
racter  of  the  ADVERTISEMENTS  [q.v.].  His 
manuals  of  Gothic  architecture  are  probably 
the  best  in  the  language. 


Parker,  MATTHEW,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  [b.  at  Norwich,  1504  ;  d.  at  Lambeth, 
1570].     He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  Fellow  in 
l-">27,   and   afterwards    devoted    himself    for 
some  time  to  the  study  of  Church  history  and 
theology.     The  result  was  his  declaring  him 
self  in  1533,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  to  have  accepted   the  Reformed 
doctrines.       He  became    Chaplain    to   Anne 
Boleyn,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  Collep   ii 
1 .')  11,  and  in  the  following  year  Vice-Chance 
lor ;  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  w 
also  presented  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  b 
lost  this  and  all  his  other  appointments  \vhe 
.Mary  IK  came  Queen.      Her  death  took  pla 
within  a  few  hours  of  that  of  Reginald  Po! 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    and    the    ne 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  nominated  Parker  as  Pole 
successor,  moved,  no  doubt,  not  only  by  t 
sense   of    his   moderation  between    extrem 
parties,  but  also  by  the  remembrance  of  tl 
ivlation  in  which  he  had  stood  to  her  mothe 

His  consecration,  which  took  place  on  De< 
17th,  1 .")')!),  beeame  the  subject  of  a  >tranj, 
fable,  known  as  the  NAG'S  HEAD  C<>s-i  >  u 
TIOX,  which  was  an  invention  of  the  Roman 
ists,  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  discreditin 
his    consecration,   and   thereby    invalidatii 
the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England.     Ti 
story  has  long  since  been  abundantly  refutec 
and  has  been  given  up  by  the  best  authon 
ties  among  the  Romanists  ;  it  was  as  follows 
— The  Queen  issued  her  warrant,  directed' 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  to  Dr.  Scory,  elec 
of  Hereford ;  Dr.  Barlow,  elect  of  Chichet 
ter ;  Dr.  Coverdale,  elect  of  Exeter  ;  and 
Dr.    Hodgkins,   Suffragan   of    Bedford.    A 
these  persons  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Ta^ 
in  Cheapside,  where  it  was  usual  for  the  Dea 
of  the  Arches,  and  the  civilians,  to  refree 
themselves  after  the  confirmation  of  a  bishc 
in  Bow  Church  ;  and  there  Neale,  who  w 
Cha ]  "lain  to  Bonner,  peeped  through  a  hole 
the  door,  and  saw  all  the  other  Bishops  in 
portuning  Llandaff,  who  had  been  dissuade 
by  Bonner  from  assisting  in  this  conse<rati<> 
As  he  obstinately  refused  their  request,  D 
Scory  bid  the  rest  kneel  down,  and,  layir 
the   Bible   on   each   of    their   shoulders 
heads,  he  pronounced  the  words,  "Take  the 
authority,    etc.,"   and   so   they  all  stood  i 
bishops.    The  Romanists  asserted  that  the  coi 
secration  was  irregular,  both  as  to  the  pla 
where  it  was  performed  and  as  to  the  niann 
of  doing  it ;  they  also  objected  that  three  o 
cf  the  four  bishops  present  were  only  bisho 
elect,  and   that   the   other  was  a  suftraga 
The  story  could  not  have  been  invented  t: 
after  the  Queen's  reign,  for,  had  it  been  tru 
doubtless   some   of  the   writers  of  the  tin 
would  have  noticed  it.     Bishop  Bumet  di 
covered   the   falsity   of    the   story    from  f 
original  manuscript  attached  to  Parker's  r 
gisters,    showing  that  the  consecration  to< 
place  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  on  Sunda 
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•ec.  17th,  1559,  where  Dr.  Parker  came  at 
ve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  scarlet  gown 
id  hood,  attended  by  the  said  four  bishops, 
id  lighted  by  tour  torches,  and  there,  after 
.  Dr.  Scory  preached,  and  then  the 
her  bishops  presented  the  Archbishop  to  him, 
id  the  mandate  for  his  con.-.-cration  being 
ad  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  he  having 
ken  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  accord inir  to  the 
1111  ..I  <  '  nse  ration  then  lately  published,  nil 
efour  bishops  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
d  siid,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 

>!h(-r  clergy  were  al.-o  present. 
The  arduous  duty  fell  to  him  of  reconciling 
e  conflicting  elements  in  the  Church,  a  duty 
lich  the  (Queen's  capricious  nature  r-  nd  n  d 
.  the  more  ditlicult.  Under  him  the  Act  of 
•lifonnity  was  carried  into  execution,  and  he 
NTS  [q.v.],  regulating 

e  subjects  of  the  clergy's  sermons,  under 
izabeth's  directions.  Archbishop  1'arker  did 
ich  to  promote  the  -tudy  of  antiquities  by 
mdingthe  Antiquarian  Society, and  rescuing 
)m  the  ruins  of  the  n.  many  valu- 

.    with    which   lie   enriched    the 
•raries  of  C'orpu<  Chri.-ti  and  oil 

1.  He  also  publi>hed  the  Chronicles 
Matthew  I'aii-,  Thomas  Walsinirham,  and 
iers.  lieu,,-  iuiied  in  Lambeth  Chapel. 
8  Puritans,  who  declared  that  by  enfoi.inir 
ifonuity  he  promoted  schism  in  the 
urch,  dragged  his  bones  from  the  grave, 
1  threw  them  on  a  dunir-hill.  They  were 
•laced  in  the  Chapel  after  the  Restoration, 
la  small  stone  covers  them,  on  which  is 
cribed:  TuncUm  hie  requitscit  curjnis  Mnttti 
rker,  A  re  ht. 

Parker,  SAMTEL,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 

•n at  Northampton  inl''>H>.  and  educated  at 
idhaiu  College,  Oxford,  wh.nceh.-r.  : 
Trinity.      In  IfiO:,  he  bream.-  a  P.RJ9 

i     T' nfiiintnn,     ri,>/*>c<>  -  Tfituln.; 
',  which    so  pleased  Archbi-hop    Sheldon 
t  he  made  him  one  ,,f  his  ( 'haplains  [1667], 

:red  him  to  the  Aivhd-  ar.,nry  of  Can- 
•ury  [liiTuJ,  and  to  a  prehendal  sta'll  in  that 
he.'hal  [IGT'J].  In  1686  he  was  consecrated 
hoj.  of  (  >\t'ord,  and  afterwards  made  I'j.  -•- 
t  of  Magd  ilen  College  by  .lames  II.  He 
1  in  March,  1687.  It  has  been  asserted 
is  a  Komanist. 

Parker  was  a  good  scholar,  and  wrote 

il   subjects.     Among  his  works  are 

>'  tin-  rintunic  r/<i>'n*<,/>/i>/,  Th>  y<it  >/>•>• 

>t    t,f    I)i rill.-     dm,!! Hits,    A 

•"///<//  iiii<int*t  !>r.  On-,, i,  A  ru«/i- 
nnh'il!   from    the    J-'umitirtil 
>'  Popery,    '/'/„•  ('axe  of  the  Church  of 
v,//W,  J;,fiyion  and  Loyalty,  etc. 

*arker,  TIUODORE,  American   Unitarian 

I'M  (I.    /,.    1S60].      He  was   educated    in    tl,e 

;i    faitli    by   his   parents,    who   were 

idle-el.-is-i    peJ'Sons.    Illld    tlle\     intended 

the    mini-try    of    their    communion. 
."d  intensely,  graduated  at  the  Divinity 


School  at  Harvard  with  high  honours,  and 
became  minister  of  a  church  at  Boston.  His 
Unitarian  brethren  soon  found  that  he  was 
leaving  the  conservative  line  of  such  men  as 
Channing,  and  was  being  moved  along  in  the 
direction  of*freethought,  and  they  drew  apart 
from  him.  This  grew  to  an  open  breach  when, 
in  1841.  he  published  a  sermon  in  which  he 
treated  the  Gospel  miracles  as  either  myths  or 
exaggerations.  The  result  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  was  that  he  left  the  Unitarian 
body  with  a  laixre  following,  who  established 
them-.  Ives  und.r  him  as  an  independent 
congregation  [1845],  His  congregations  were 
large,  and  his  influence,  from  his  manifest 
/'  il  for  philanthropy  and  social  reforms, 
was  very  wide.  His  testimony  against  slav 
ery  had  Lri'  at  powrr  in  its  abolition.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his  sermons  are 
devout,  earn.  >t,  and  thoughtful.  His  works, 
compri-in-.  b.-id.--  thes.-  and  other  discourses, 
reviews,  criticisms,  and  sp« -e< -h« -s.  wen-  pub 
lished  in  London  in  tw.lv.  volumes.  1H63- 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  De 

Wette's      r«*fMiM*MM      f,      thf       OM       \ 

ll>  li-altli  failing,  he  came  to  Europe  for 
change,  but  died  at  Flo]-.  ; 

1'iiker's  }>osition  with  i.-p.ct  to  the  Bible 
miracles,  as  indicated  in  hi-  \\«.rks.  can  hardly 
be  said  to  deny  them.  "  N'on-provrn"  would 
perha  \\-  :  th.y  ai-e  im 

probable,  and  the  evid.  DOfl  insuili.  ient,  but 
cannot  be  calle<l  im].os>il.l...  The  truth  of 
( 'hrist's  moral  teachir  u  1 1  i>  1  >i\inity, 

in  a  sense  mapfntMehad  by  any  other  human 
persona  lit;.  .  1-  need  by  the  sanctity  of 

Olf  fife.  Leg!  nds  Lrradually  LTI.-W  round  the 
beautyof  His  figure  in  the  hi.-toiy ;  the-e  being 
dropped,  a  true  biography  remains.  Par 
faith  in  a  personal  doQ  who  governs  the 
soul  and  the  daily  lit'.'  of  man,  to  whom  prayer 
can  be  made,  and  who  will  an-wer  it,  see'ms 
not  to  have  \\av.r.-d.  Hi-  j.rivate  papers 
contain  many  direct  and  nio-t  earnest  petitions 
1.  The  Bible,  according  to  him,  is 
inspired,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  revelation,  but 
as  calling  forth  in  man  th<-  lit' nt  inspiration 
which  is  in  him,  and  leading  him  to  discern 
the  truth  which  is  given  to  every  man,  but 
which,  but  for  such  quickening,  lies  hidden. 

Parkhurst,     JOHN,     Biblical     Lexico- 

grapher  [//.  17-S,  d.  1797],  born  at  Catesby 
Abliey,  Nortliamptonsliiie.  died  at  Kpsom. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
soon  retired  on  his  means,  and  betook  himself 
to  Biblical  study.  He  first  published  his 
•i  irithnitt  I'nints  [1762],  and 
followed  it  by  his  (ireck  Lexicon  in  1769. 
He  was  a  parti-an  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
school,  and  this  largely  aflected  the  value  of 
hi-  work.  The  peculiar  opinions  of  that 
school  led  him  to  attach  irreat  value  to  etymo- 
loirical  researclies.  and  his  own  in  the  (ireek 
an-  in  the  highest  dflgiee  fanciful.  Hut  in 
spite  of  their  faults,  th.  1.  arning  and  industry 
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of  Parkhurst,  no  less  than  his  piety,  gave  a 
real  value  to  his  books,  and  the  edition  revised 
by  the  late  Hugh  J.  Rose,  and  first  published 
in  1829,  is  a  book  of  enduring  worth,  though 
other  works  have  largely  superseded  it. 

Parochial  Boards  have  been  put  for 
ward  as  one  of  the  needs  of  Chmvh  Reform. 
One  scheme,  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  as 
spokesman  of  the  Church  Reform  Union,  was 
to  leave  each  parish  to  choose  its  board — all 
ratepayers  having  a  vote — which  should  regu 
late  the  hours  of  service,  the  ritual,  and  the 
choice  of  hymn-books,  all  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Bishop.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  communic 
ants  only.  The  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  on  the  subject  reported 
as  follows  : — 

"  While  we  give  full  weight  to  the  desire 
that  has  been  expressed  for  the  admission  of 
the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church,  of  all  classes, 
to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of  Church 
affairs,  we  still  feel  that  we  require  to  be  more 
fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
deemed  to  be  desirable  that  the  laity  should 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  We  look  for  valuable  informa 
tion  and  assistance  in  this,  as  in  other  mat 
ters,  from  the  newly-constituted  House  of 
Laymen. 

u  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the  formation 
of  voluntary  parochial  boards  or  councils, 
which,  we  are  all  well  aware,  have  been  re 
commended  in  many  dioceses,  and  have  been  in 
operation  in  many  parishes.  It  is  otherwise 
as  regards  parochial  boards  or  councils  with 
denned  statutory  powers.  The  formation  of 
these  we  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  recom 
mend,  until  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
to  be  founded  shall  have  been  fully  considered 
by  the  Synods  of  the  Church,  and  shall  have 
received  their  general  approval. 

"  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  paro 
chial  boards,  however  constituted,  can  only 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  still 
further  development  of  conciliar  Church  gov 
ernment.  But  this  development  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  degrees,  and  by  the  steady 
progress  of  organised  growth." 

Farpchiale. — A  book  of  occasional  offices 
for  parish  priests. 

Parsees. — Parseeism  was  the  religion  of 
Iran  or  Persia.  Its  origin  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity;  even  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  or 
Zarathustra,  is  fixed  variously  between  503 
or  600  B.C.  and  1200  B.C.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  probably  were  formed  2,000  years 
B.C.,  whilst  Persians  and  Hindoos  were  still 
one  nation,  and  before  the  Veda  existed,  which 
is  generally  fixed  at  1,500  years  B.C.  The 
first  historic  record  is  found  in  the  arrow-head 
inscriptions  of  about  516  B.C.,  in  which  Darius 
Hystaspes  figures  as  a  disciple  of  the  prophet, 
and  ascribes  his  victories  to  Ormuzd.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  but  a  small  congregation 


of  Parsees  living  in  Ye.zd  and  Khiuan,  th 
rest  have  emigrated.  Then-  an-  many  point 
of  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  Jews  an< 
l'ai>.-es:  both  are  monotheists,  bolh  ar 
exiles,  and  both  are  followers  of  an  aiiuieu 
sacred  law. 

The   book   which  contains   their   creed  i 
called  Awsta,  which   comes   from   the  sum 
root  as  Veda — ?•«/,  "to  know,"  and  thus  mean 
""law  and  revelation."     It  is  sometiim •>  im 
properly   called  Zend-Avesta;    zc/id   means 
"  commentary  "  or  "  glossary,"  which  accOtt 
]>anieil  each  part  of  the  book  as  a  help  to  th 
understanding.    The  Avesta  was  not  thewor 
of  only  one  man  or  time  ;  some  of  it  is  said  t 
date  back  to  betwi-i-n  tin-  seventh  and  lourt 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  some  as  1  v 
fourth  century  after.     It  is  divided  into  th> 
Yn-ini,  which  includes  five  </<////'/>,  «.r  hymn 
written  in  a  dialect  resembling  Yedic  Sanscr< 
and   probably    very   ancient;    the    l'cndidd» 
which  means  "given against  the  demons,"  an 
contains    the    laws;    the    I'lfi/Hirnd,    meaning 
"chiefs,"  a  collection  of  prayers;   and  oth< 
sections  with  special  prayers.  The  Avestan  do 
trine  came  to  Persia  through  Media  by  the  Ma 
— some  of  that  race  who  were  the  first  Gentil  I 
to  worship   the   infant   Saviour.     It  becaiw 
the  ruling  religion  of  Persia  in  A.D.  226  und- 
Ardeshir,  the  first  Sassanide  monarch,  and  j 
remained  so  till  642,  when  the  Persian  kinj 
dom  came  to  an  end.     Then  many  IN  isia 
accepted  the   Koran ;   yet  a   small   remna* 
remained,  and  were  the   progenitors  of  til 
modern  community  of  Indian  Parsees.     Son< 
went   to   India,  in  716,  and    settled   in  tl 
northern  part. 

Besides   being  monotheistic,  Parseeism 
dualistic.      It  teaches  the   existence  of  tv< 
principles,  always  at  war  with  each  other 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil — under  tX 
names  .  of     OHMUZD    or   Ainu  \- MAZDA,   ai 
AHRIMAN.     These  two  were   supposed  to 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  universe  wi 
immense    space   separating   them,    till,  ea 
becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  <>\}u 
a  fierce  war  was  waged  between  them.  Ormu 
commenced   creating   spirits   suitable   to  \ 
purposes  against  his  enemy,  and  then  Ahrim; 
created  evil    spirits   to   counteract   their  i 
fluence.      Ormuzd  next   made  the  stars  a 
planets,  and  when  the  earth  was  finished 
placed  it  between  himself  and  Ahriman;  tl 
the  latter  bored  a  hole  through  the  earth  a 
placed  some  of  his  bad  spirits  on  it.     Henc  i 
forth   the   earth    became   the   arena    of  t 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.     Zoroasi 
was    then    created    by    Ormuzd    to    oppc 
Ahriman.     The  struggle  is  to  last  for  12,0 
years.     Each  man  is  to  live  his  allotted  tii 
on  the  earth,  there  to  determine  his  ultinu 
happiness  ;  for  the  Parsee  believes  in  the  resi 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  fir  i 
blessedness.    Fifty-seven  years  before  the  e  i 
of  the  world — which  is  to  be  brought  about 
collision    with    a    comet — Soshyans,   of   1  < 
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rect  seed  of  Zoroaster,  will  appear,  and 
L'pare  the  dead  for  the  new  life  to  begin. 
i  re  to  be  purified  to  joi  11  the  blessed 
living  tin-'-''  da\  s  iu  molten  lead.  Ahriman 
to  vanish  for  ever. 

The  1'arsees  are  worshippers  of  fire ;  their 
•red  altar-Jin-  i.->  never  allowed  to  go  out, 
id  is  fed  chiefly  with  sandul-wood  ;  their 
mestic  fire  is  also  sacred.  They  never 
v  particular  about  bodily 
filement :  contact  with  a  dead  body  is  the 
3atest  source  of  defilement,  and  needs 
jcial  forms  of  purification.  Their  f 
!  exposed  to  be  the  food  of  vultures  on  a 
khma,  or  "tower  of  silence,"  and  then  the 
:.ly  fall  into  a  pit  below;  to  inter  a 

punishable  by  death.  The  \ 
jd  was  formerly  confined  to  one  family, 
t  is  not  now  so  limited.  Their  Mrrioe  i- 
'ided  thus:  first,  hymn*  and  ottering  of 
rrifices,  whii-li  consist  of  Miiull  cakes  and 
na,  the  juice  <>t'  a  pL.iit  said  t..  1  e  very 
3Ctual  against  evil  spirits;  secondly,  hymns, 
1  reading  of  parts  of  the  \  ;  and 

•n  of  hymns  and  jii.-ty.-i's.  The  young 
race  becomes  a  member  of  thec<  r 

.     \\\\<   II.    With     SUIldlA 

onics,  he  or  she  is  inve>ted  \\ith  a  v.  coll.  n 
•d,  called  a  /i/ixti,  or  saci.  d  i^inlle,  which  is 

vays  woin.  an<i  implies  ii  i. -vocable  <  on- 
•.ration  to  the  faith  oi  Xi.r«,a>t.-r.  Marriage 
looked  on  as  a  v<  ml  is  con- 

.cted     hetwe,  n      persons     of     the     IP  an  >t 
idred.     Tin-  I'ais.-cs  m-vi-r  make  coi. 
ey  have   translated   th-     \     :  id    into   the 

.leet  Gujerati,  which,  since  their  settl< 

<  India,  has  In  .  ii  tin  ir  motln  r  toi. 

•Prom  the  seventeenth  "  ntury  the  1'arsees 
ve  been  the  middle-m<-n  in  India  b<  U  •-.  n 
iglish,  r'n-neh.and  ..tin  r  Kun-p,  an  nations 
1  their  native,  ustomers.  In  L881,o!  i' 
rshippers  of  Xoroa>t«  r,  •  lie  halt  \\en-  found 
be  in  liombay,  which  largely  OWO1  its  pros- 
.ity  to  them.  They  are  -T«  at  pn.nn  ' 
acation,  and  have  Knirlish  taught  in  all 
}ir  schools  ;  they  have  done  nmeh  towards 
nale  enfranehiseni'  nt .  '1  hey  are  extremely 
iritable,  and  very  loyal  to  the  British 
3wn. 

In   1771   Anquetil   Duprrron   published  a 
ench  translation  of  the   A  vesta,   and    l'i"- 
>or  Max  Muller  has  edited  the  translation 
/  JJuo/cs  of  tic   1 

Parson  [fn-m  Lat.  persona], — The  incum- 
itof  a  pari>h  church.  So  called  because  ho 

ts  the  church  and  parish,  and  in  the 
3  of  the  law  is  the  chief  person  thereof.  In 

"ii  touching  the  same  he  would  be 
;  person  to  sue  or  be  sued. 

Parsonage. — Strictly  speaking  a  parish 

ireh,  with  the  house  and  land  belonging  to 
but  generally  used  to  denote  the  house 
loinied  I'm-  the  re.-ideriee  of  the  incumbent, 
1  belonging  to  tin-  church.  The  residences 
the  clergy  have  gone  through  inaiiy  changes, 


undoubtedly,  before  attaining  their  present 
substantially  equal  character.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  many  churches  were  Barred  nom  neigh 
bouring  monasteries ;  in  such  case  the  priest 
walked  over  each  day,  entered  the  chancel  by 
the  priest's  door,  took  the  vestments,  books, 

is,  etc.,  out  of  the  aumbries,  ami  having 
robed  himself  in  the  piesence  of  the  con 
gregation,  began  the  service.  If  the  dis 
tance  was  greater,  he  passed  the  night  in  the 
church,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  morning 
service.  The  "  parvis,"  or  room  over  the 
porch,  which  i>  found  so  ol'tc  n  in  old  chm 
was  fitted  as  a  priest's  chamber.  Son,.  • 
he  had  a  lodging  in  the  tower,  and  occasion 
ally  the  room  which  was  so  used  is  found  in 
old  churches  with  its  tin  place  still  n  maining. 
In  this  1 'arson's  Koom  v,  tored 

the  records  of  tin- manorial  « -ourt>— do.  uments 
of  no  small  impoitaiH,-.  inaMiauh  as  they  in- 
dud,  d  evideiu-e  ot  land  tian.-lei>;  the  only 
evid.  me  indei  d  lutln  «  n.in::  in  a  simple  state 
of  society,  when  elaborate  convex  ancing  was 
unknov.  n. 

In  consequence  of  : 

and  their  iiequent  n>id.  IH  «  wiibin  the  walls 
of  th'  in, .us  in- 

.;il  of   mt(li;e\ai   ; 

that     still  B    i  •  «  n    >o    a.l>  i.  d    that 

nothin-   (  an   1  e  knou  n  ;«  «  uiately  al  out  their 

:..il  chaiacter.      In  ftlJ  ,   \M  i  e,  no 

doubt,  small  and  lowly.  The  \siaith  of  the 
( 'hureh  was  >toi»  d  in  the  mena.-tt  rics.  And 

the   parson  "      In  the 

ii  chun-h  -  :    •.  t  \\  o 

ju  ie>ts  of  the  tilt,  t  nth  <  eiituiy  \\ho  are  styled 
••  SirThoOUtfl  Mnyth  "  ana  "  Mr  '1  hoiDAl  (  ar- 
dyfi."  That  thecMjiitry  pi  ie.-t  :  and 

lowly  appears  fi<  m  '  ain.unt  of  the 

l'ai>on  in  his  ••  1  '  and  in  the  i,,\\n  we 

just  iiaiin  d  n  i  oid>  show  that  the  ] 
of  the  parish  church  heid  a  nu.ch  IO\M  r  social 
]n.sitioii  than  the  %>l'ii-.rol  .^alni' stone,"  a 
rt  li^ious  house  within  the  parish.  Some 
medi;e\al  i  ai  seiiaL-es  in  the  bolder  counties 
constructed  with  walls  suitahle  for  the 
enclosure  of  cattle,  ami  inlt  iid«  u  i«'i  them  to 
be  driven  into  ..n  the  outbicak  of  one  of  the 
frequent  bolder  : 

For  some  time  alt.  r  the  Keimn  afion  the 
parsonages  seem  to  have  1  « en  siill  humble 
dwellings.  The  vicious  habit  oi  i,on-n  sM<  nee 
did  not  tend  to  impr..\  e  tin  in.  Tin-  pluralist 
lectors  who  lived  at  th<  ir  (  ai,"i,i -J,  >  (,r  in  their 
fattest  parsonages,  and  hit  the  ie>t  to  their 
poor  curates,  could  not  bi.t  contribute  to  the 
depression  of  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy 
as  a  body.  Lord  Macau!  .- d<  scrij.- 

tionof  the  "  Levites"  ol  the  days  of  (  hail's  11. 
is,  no  doubt,  an  tiou  [i  applied  to  the 

whole  body.  There;  was  no  lack  of  learning 
as  well  as  of  moral  \\oith  e\  <  n  in  the  dai  ki  st 
days,  but  as  a  rule  it  would  Bei  m  that  the  re- 
•denl  clergy  were  of  humble  rank  and  man 
ners.  Goldsmith's  /'«"/  '.-/  H'tib/tiM  is  \<i\ 
popular  with  us  all  And  if  it  be  objected  to 
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him  on  one  hand  that  he  is  far  behind  his  suc 
cessors  of  these  days  in  social  condition,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  other  that  he  is  of  simpler 
tastes.  Just  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  country  gentry  or  the  country  shopkeqH  i •>. 
We  have  all  moved  on  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Primrose.  What  may  be  regarded  as  still 
more  remarkable  is  that  all  through  the  charm 
ing  story  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  of  any 
sort  of  parochial  ministration.  The  country 
parsonage  has  certainly  become  more  of  a 
parish  rendezvous  since  then.  Even  down  to 
the  present  century  it  was  considered  out  of  the 
question  that  a  clergyman  of  good  family  should 
live  among  his  people.  The  law  of  the  present 
day  requires  residence  ;  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  are  more  equalised,  and  a  far  larger 
number  have  a  competence.  The  Ecclesiast 
ical  Commissioners  have  done  much  to  pro 
vide  residences  by  making  grants  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

Parsons,  REV.     [PERSONS.] 

Partial  Indulgence,  in  the  Roman 
Church,  is  the  remission  of  only  a  part  of 
the  punishment  due  to  forgiven  sins.  An 
indulgence  granted  as  plenary  will,  if  there 
be  an  obstacle  to  its  full  effect,  be  only  par 
tially  obtained.  [INDULGENCES;  PLENARY 
INDULGENCES.] 

Partibns,  BISHOPS  IN.— A  title  given  to 
bishops  holding  foreign  titles,  who  have  been 
employed  on  special  duties  in  England. 
Sometimes  they  served  monasteries  which 
were  exempt  from  diocesan  jurisdiction,  some 
times  they  were  consecrated  for  the  help  of 
infirm  diocesans.  Cnut,  and  his  successors, 
introduced  Danish  bishops  for  their  own 
countrymen.  Bishop  Stubbs  gives  a  list  of 
not  less  than  sixty-two  Irish  bishops  who 
acted  as  suffragans  of  English  dioceses. 
There  are  bishops  named  in  the  same  learned 
and  valuable  work  as  assisting  at  English 
consecrations  and  exercising  other  functions, 
of  Damascus,  of  Laodicea,  of  Corbavia  (in 
Dalmatia),  of  Sardis,  of  Scutari,  of  Nazareth, 
etc.,  etc.  [Stubbs's  Registrnm,  pp.  142-149.] 
During  the  great  Papal  Schism  the  rival 
parties  had  bishops,  and  some  of  these  occur 
in  the  records  of  episcopal  work  in  England. 
After  the  Reformation  it  became  unlawful 
for  any  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  hold  any 
English  territorial  title,  and  consequently 
these  prolatos Became  "bishops  in  partibus.'' 
Thus  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  had  charge  of 
London,  etc.,  was  known  as  "  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  in  partibus  infidclium."  The  event 
known  as  the  Papal  Aggression  in  1850  was 
the  reconstitution  of  England  by  the  Pope 
into  new  sees,  when  Dr.  Wiseman  was  ap 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  passed,  making 
it  penal  to  use  this  title,  but  it  has  since  been 
repealed,  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  bishops 
are  no  longer  called  bishops  in  partibus. 


Particular  Baptists.    [BAPTISTS.] 

Pasagians.— A  wet  which  ;q>i>«  ..r.-il  j 
Lombardy  towards  the  clo>e  of  the  twelft 
century,  and  winch  grew  out  of  a  mixture  ( 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Thcv  continued  t 
ohsn-ve  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law  excej 
the  sacrifices,  and  denied  the  equality  of  tfl 
Trinity.  Tiny  wn-o  also  sonietinn •>  ,,,11, 
Circunici^i.  The  name  "  pasagian>  "  is  derive 
either  from  passagieri,  "birds  of  j 
from  the  wandering  life  they  led ;  or  iroi 
pasagium,  "journey,"  a  word  which  wa-  ..ft< 
used  to  designate  pilgrimages  to  th-  Hi.] 
Sepulchre,  and  more  particularly  the  Crusade 

Pascal,  BLAISE  [l>.  1623,  d.  1662],  boi 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  the  son  of  St. -pin 
Pascal,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  H 
father  had  four  children,  of  whom  only  1  ilai. 
and  two  sisters  grew  to  maturity.     One  sistei 
survived  to  write  her  brother's  life,  the  oth<  i 
took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Port  Itoya  j 
Thi-ir  mother  dying  in  1G2G,  Steph.  n  l'a>c 
gave  up   his  offices   in   Auvergne  and  wei 
to  live  at   Paris,    where   he   spent    his   tin 
in  carefully  educating  his  children.     1 1  was 
time  of  much  fermentation  of  thought,  t 
time  of  transition  from  the  old  philosophy 
the  new.     Bacon  died  tin-  same  year  as  your 
Pascal's  mother.     His  Norton  Urganwn,  pu 
lished  six  years  before,  was  no  less  than  i 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science.    -Mathemati 
and   natural   philosophy   were   cultivated 
Italy,  England,  and  France.     Stephen  Paw* 
became  a  geometrician,  and   cultivated   t 
society  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parisian  society 
they  met  in  each  other's  houses,  and  open 
correspondence  with  other  philosophers,  an 
kept   abreast  of  all   discoveries  which  we 
being  made  in  physics.     This  was  the  origin 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666. 

Young  Pascal  used  to  attend  th> 
ferences,  and  to  listen  eagerly.  When 
eleven  years  old  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  sounc 
in  which  he  sought  to  explain  why  a  pla 
struck  with  a  knife  gives  forth  a  sound  whi< 
a  touch  of  the  hand  stops.  His  father  fear 
that  this  taste  might  interfere  with  his  stu( 
of  languages,  and  decided  that  mathemati 
should  not  form  the  subject  of  conversati« 
when  his  friends  came.  Blaise  was  in  su- 
grief  that  his  father  promised  him  that  aft 
he  had  learned  Greek  and  Latin  he  wou 
teach  him  geometry,  telling  him  general 
that  it  comprised  the  measurement  of  bodu 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  taug 
him  to  make  them  in  a  just  and  preci 
manner.  Meditating  on  these  definitions  t 
boy,  by  comparing  the  position  of  lines,  a) 
inventing  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  for 
knew  not  the  names  of  the  figures  which 
secretly  drew  on  the  floor,  arrived  at  mai 
truths  enunciated  by  Euclid.  One  day  1 
father  surprised  him  just  as  ho  had,  by  J 
unaided  study,  arrived  at  the  discovery  th 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
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o  right  angles.  In  delight  he  resolved  to 
row  no  more  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  gave 
in  a  Kuclid,  which  he  very  soon  mastered, 
d  was  recognised  as  a  worthy  member  of 
e  council  of  .w/x*.  P>y  the  time  he  was 
cteen  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  conic 
•tions.  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
cat  \><  >  <'  irtes.  and  from  that  time  onwards 

cent  in  in  -d  t<>  make  astonishing  progress. 
But  about  the  year  1647,  while  living  at 
men,  whither  his  father  had  removed  six 
fore,  I'.i-'-al  bi -iran  to  be  deeply 
>ved  by  religious  anxieties.  He  f.-lt  that 
:ellectual  pursuits  did  not  satisfy  his  soul's 
iat  without  communion  with  the 
finite  the  soul  cannot  find  peace.  A  i 
it  him  the  works  of  Arnauld  ;P«»uT 
VTALISTS],  and  from  that  time  Christianity, 
lich  had  been  little  in  his  thoughts,  became 

intense  reality  to  him,  and  he  succeeded 

hiseai  n  converting  his  father  and 

•ters  to  his  own  views  and  principles.     In 
52  his  father  i lied  ;   one  sist<-r  v- 
".rried,  and   the   other,  .lacijui-lin-',   went    to 
rt    Koyal,  and   Pascal   returned    to    1'aris. 
r  a  while  lie  gave  himself  to  his  studies,  hut 

.    health,     always    fe.-ble,    (juite     broke   down, 

li  his  phy>i'  iai.s  forbade  him  to  Continue. 
')m.  The  result  was  that  lie  <_rave  him-elf 

society  and  amusements,  to  the  LTief  of  his 
•ter  Jacqueline,  who  entreated  him  to  with- 

iwfrom  tlie  world.    So  far  from  aequi 

I  Was  meditating  marriage,  when    a    narrow 
•  ape  from  heini:  buried   into  the  Seine  from 

unaway  cai  :  •  •- d   by  hi:: 

rning  to  tuni  from  the  \\o;l<l.  From  that 
ue  he  sought  the  el..<»-  fri.-ndship  ot 

0  were  connected  with  the  Ahhey  of   Port 
yal,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.     The 
blication    in    It'-.")-;.    l.\-    Arnauld,    of    two 
ters  in  favour  of  Jan--n     .1  \N^I  si^rs]  in- 
'ased  the  rag"  of  the  Jesuits  against   him, 

I 1  they  moved    for  his  expul>ion    from  the 
rbonne.       While    the    case  -iding 
seal  wrote  the  first  of  his  I'l-nrim-m/  / 

his  friend's  defence.  It  was  so  well 
eived  that  he  wrote  the  rest,  eighteen  in 
Their  popularity  was  ama/in_r  ;  full  of 
'/and  irony,  yet  of  reverence  and  eloquence, 
kltaire  said  of  them,  "  Th-  y  are  nod 
quence  and  pleasantry.  The  best  e(,m. -dies 
Ifoliere  have  not  more  fun,  Uossuet  is  not 

. :nie." 

This  was  Pascal's  last  complete  work.  lie 
dilated  an  apologetic  treatise  on  Chris- 
nity,  but  his  physical  sufferings  were  so 

_••  that  he  was  only  able  to  jot  down 
in  tune  to  time  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 

-    whieh    ho   intended    to    elaborate. 

uciating  headaches,  borne  with  beauti- 
nce,    prevented    his    going    further. 

>m  the  age  of   eighteen   he    }iad    nevr    lieen 

ay  without  suffering,  yet  he  had  attained 
rank   of  a    lirst-rate   mathematician,    and 

1  written    his    brilliant    I'n, run-mi    / 

ore  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 


Seven  years  after  his  death  his  jotted  notes 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Thoughts. 

Paschal  Controversies  [Gr.  pascha, 
"passover"J. — These  were  controversies  which 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  on  the 
question  of  the  proper  date  for  keeping  Easter. 
The  term  "pascha''  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church  applied  to  the  anniversary  of 
our  Saviour's  death  [cf.  1  Cor.  v.  7].  After 
a  time  Easter  became  included  in  this  term, 
but  at  length  the  "  pascha,"  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term,  was  confined  to  Easter  alone,  Good 
Friday  being  excluded.  The  Churches  in  Asia 
Minor  used  to  celebrate  the  Paschal  Supper, 
or  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  the  date  of  the 
Jewish  Passover;  and  three  days  later  they 
kept  Easter,  regardless  of  what  day  of  the 
wei-k  it  fell  upon.  The  practice  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Churches,  was 
always  to  keep  Easter  on  the  Sunday,  and 
the  Paschal  Supper  on  its  eve.  The  former 
custom — called  the  "  quartodeciman,"  from 
its  being  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day — was 
claimed  as  derived  from  St.  John  and  St. 
Philip;  the  latter  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  About  the  year  l')8  Polycarp,  Bishop 
<  r  Smyrna,  visited  Anicetus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  discussed  this  question  with 
him  in  a  friendly  spirit  ;  the  result  was  that 
it  was  agreed  that  a  difference  of  practieo  was 
allowable  on  this  point.  But  about  the 
>•  n  1  ."'>,  Yietor,  Bishop  of  Kome,  sought  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  practice,  by  threaten 
ing  to  cut  off  communion  \\itli  the  A>iatic 
Churches  mil.  ss  they  submitted  to  the  \\ 
ern  custom.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
doomed  to  failure.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Kphesus,  writing  on  In -half  of  the  Asiatics, 
refused  to  yield  to  Victor,  and  when  the  latter 
sought  to  cut  off  so  large  a  body  of  people 
from  Christian  communion  he  was  op; 
by  many  \V.  stern  bishops,  among  others  by 
eus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  In  314  the  Council 
of  Aries  decreed  tl,  should  in  all 

places  be  kept  "  on  one  day,  and  at  one  time  ;  " 
but  the  Council  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 

and  therefore  did  not  affect  the  Asiatics. 
P.ut  in  the  Council  of  Nica-a  the  bishops  from 

Minor    consented    to    conform   to   the 
Western  and  more  general  custom  of  keeping 

r :    and   although    individual    congi 
tions  iv-ist'd   this   surrender,  yet   the   contro 
versy  was  then   at    an  end,  and   by   the   sixth 
century  all  traces  of  the  Quartodecimans  had 
disappeared. 

Paschal  Festival,™  Easter,  observed 

in  commemoration  of  the  KV-urreetion  of  our 
Lord,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  among  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.  From  primi 
tive  times  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing.  Some  ancient  writers  give  to 
Ka>ter  Sunday  the  name  of  ltn,,,n<ir,i  H'lin/u, 
"  the  Lord's  day  of  joy."  Public  games  and 
shows  were  interdicted  in  order  that  the 
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festival  might  be  generally  celebrated  with  re 
joicings  of  a  religious  character.  Easter  was 
the  most  usual  time  for  the  administration  of 
baptism ;  and  while  this  was  administered 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  other  offices 
and  rites  of  the  Church  were  celebrated 
with  special  manifestations  of  joy  fulness  and 
praise.  The  general  joy  was  further  increased 
by  the  custom  of  releasing  from  prison  all 
except  the  worst  offenders,  and  also  by  the 
choice  made  of  this  season  as  a  suitable  one 
in  which  to  give  freedom  to  slaves,  and  to  do 
special  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 
poor. 

Paschal  II.  "was  the  successor  in  the 
Papacy  of  Gregory  VII.  [1099],  and  carried 
on  that  Pontiff's  warfare  against  the  Em 
peror  Henry  IV.,  not  with  entire  success. 
That  Emperor  died  in  1106,  and  was  suc 
ceeded  by  .his  son,  Henry  V.,  who,  though  he 
was  pledged  to  support  the  Pope,  became  a 
fierce  opponent.  After  much  struggling 
Henry  was  so  far  victorious  that  he  took 
Paschal  pri-oner,  forced  him  to  crown  him, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  Imperial  right  of 
investiture.  These  concessions  so  angered 
the  clergy  that  they  demanded  the  annulling 
of  the  oath,  but  Paschal  remained  faithful  to 
it.  Thereupon  several  Synods  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
Emperor.  The  latter  marched  upon  Home, 
fearing  the  Pope  would  give  way.  Paschal 
fled  from  the  city,  and  soon  afterwards  died 
[1118]. 

Faschasius  Radbertns.— A  cele 
brated  divine.  His  family  name  was  Rith- 
bert,  but,  following  the  custom  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  he  added  a  Latin  to  a  bar 
barian  name.  He  was  born  at  Soissons  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  educai.  d 
in  the  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  same 
town.  He  received  the  tonsure  there,  but 
for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clear,  he 
gave  up  the  religious  for  the  secular'life.  But 
this  di«i  not  last  long.  Under  the  influence 
of  Abelard,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  he  took  full 
vows,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  monastery.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  instructors,  and  spent  much  time 
in  studying  the  writings  of  the  early  Christ 
ian  Fathers.  In  822,  under  the  direction  of 
Paschasius,  a  new  monastery  was  founded,  of 
which,  on  the  death  of  Abelard  in  826,  he 
became  the  Abbot.  He  now  began  to  write. 
In  830  he  published  the  Life  of  Abelard,  his 
master  and  patron,  and  in  the  following  y<  ar 
wrote  a  tract,  teaching  a  doctrine  which  has 
since  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Roman  Church — that  of  Traiisub- 
stantiation.  He  maintained  [1]  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  [2]  that  no  trace  of  the  substances  of 
bread  and  wine  remain  after  the  consecra 
tion,  [3]  that  it  is  the  same  flesh  that  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  quoted  in  this  tract 


passages  from  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  Am 
brose,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  severs 
others  which  he  considered  supported  hi 
theoiy.  As  was  natural,  such  a  startling  doc 
trine  was  the  cause  of  much  and  fierce  COB 
troversy.  The  most  famous  of  Paschasius1 
opponents  was  Frudegard,  who  is  supposed  b 
some  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  monk 
of  Corbie.  Another  monk,  Ratram,  addrcsse 
a  long  letter  to  the  King,  Charles  the  Bale 
on  the  subject,  trying  to  prove  that  the  twi 
first  arguments  put  forth  by  Paschasius  wen 
sound,  but  that  he  was  uml.lt-  to  agree  wit 
the  third.  Tasrhasius's  other  works  were  com 
mentaries  on  the  Lamentations  of  Jer.  mial 
the  44th  Psalm,  and  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospei 

Passalorynchites    [from    the    Gree 

/'<7.v.s</A/,v,  "a  gag,"  and  r>//H-/tr>N,  "a  mu//le"].- 
A  branch  of  the  MONTAMSIS  [q.v.j  who  nevi 
spoke,  and  kept   their  lingers  constantly  upc 
tin  ir  mouths.  They  grounded  their  pra<  tice ( 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Set  a  watch,  O  Lori 
before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  n 
lips"  [Ps.  cxli.  3].     They  arose  in  the  SCCOIH 
century,  and  St.  .Jerome  testifies  that  even 
his  time  he  found  some  of  them  in  Gala 
as  he  travelled  to  Ancyra. 

Passau,  TREATY  OF. — This  was  a  fam 

treaty  of  pacification    with    the   1'rotestan 
gained  for  them  in  1  .").">  2  from  Charles  V., 
Maurice,  Klector  of  Saxony.     It  is  conside 
by   the  German    1'iotistants    as  the   basils 
their  religious  liberty.      15  y  the  three  i 
articles  it  was  stipulated  that   Maurice  a 
the  confederates  should   lay  down  their  an 
and  should  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinanc 
Hungary  to  defend  him  against   the  Tur 
and  that  the  Landgrave  ot    Hesse,  who  ] 
been  treacherously  imprisoned,  should  he 
at  liberty.     In  the  fourth  it  was  agreed  t 
theRuleof  Faith  called  IVITKIM    q.v.]  sho 
be  considered  as  null  and  void;  that  the  C( 
tending    parties    should  enjoy   the  free  a 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  unti 
diet  should  be  assembled  to  dot  (inline  am 
ably   the    present   disputes;    and    that   t 
religious  liberty  should  continue  always, 
case   that   it    should   be  found  impossible 
come  to  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  w 
ship.     Also   that   the   Imperial   Chamber 
Spires  should  be  open  to  the  Protestants  as  \* 
as   to   the   Catholics,  and  that  there   sho 
always  be  a  certain "  number  of  the  Luthe: 
persuasion  at  that  high  court. 

Passing-bell. — The  custom  of  tollin 
bell  on  the  death  of  a  person  is  a  very  anci 
one.       The   sound  of   the  bell  calls  for 
prayers  of  the  faithful  on  behalf  of  the  dy 
person.      The   usage   is   referred   to   by 
Venerable  Bede,  and  is  thus  directed  by  Cai 
67: — "When   any   person  is  passing  out 
this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  mini.- 
shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last  duty." 
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Passionarius.— An  Office-book  contain- 
ng  the  lections  on  the  sufferings  and  death 
•f  martyrs. 

Passionists,    THE,    or    "Congregation 

f  the    ])i>ealced  Clerks  of  the    Most    Holy 

nd  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

.'his  Order  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  of  the 

ho  was  born  near  Genoa  in  1694  ;  de- 

imself  to  a  religious  life,  and  founded 

:er    in    1720,    with    the    sanction    of 

[oii-ii^rior  Gastinara,   Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

a  tho  following  year   he  w.-nt    to    Rome  to 

btain  the  Pope's   sanction,  and    having  hc,-n 

i  there  some  years,  during  which  he 

.  lined  prir.-t,   the    first  monastery  of 

le   new    ( )rder   was  established    at    M-mte 

m  in  i?:;;.     The  rules  of  the  society 

Mfirmed    by    Benedict    XIV.    in    17-if, 

in   by   Clement    XIV.    in    17.,'.i.      St. 

•  ml    died    at    SS.    ( iiov.unio   ,•    1'a.il.i.  on    the 

.-elian  Hill,  in  177.').     The  <  )rd.-r  >j.r.  a«l  after 

<  e  founder's  d.-ath.  and   tirst  obtained  afoot- 

Kgin  this  country  in  IS  p.'.     Th-iv  an-   now 

•'6  Passion ist  houses  in  Kn^land.  two  in  I  re- 

;    one    in    Scotland.      The   Ord'T   was 

Produced    into  the   Tinted   States  in 

d  they  now  liave  -ix  houses  there. 

The    P;issj,,nist-    la-!    threr   days    JM 

M>l.->  Advent  and  Lent.  In  addition 
I  the  three  usual  vows  they  take  a  fourth: 
••itthey  will  do  their  utnio>t  to  ke.-p  alive  in 
}  hearts  «»f  the  faithful  the  memory  of  our 
rd's  Passion.  Tip  ir  dress  is  Mack,  with  Hu 
me  of  Christ  printed  on  the  left  si: 
mall  heart  Misp.-nded  from  the  n-  <k  with 
»-hite  er-  ss  upon  it. 

Passion  Sunday.— The  fifth  Sunday  in 

nt;  the  sccoi.d  Sunday  b.  fore   Easter.     It 

•    the    commemoration  of 

•  Lord's  Pa— i'-n  li.-^ins  with  the  (lospel  for 
day.     In  the  n,,rth  of  Kn-lmd   it 

;ntly  called  r,,,-  /   ancj  echo 

the  eating  of  parched  p. -as  or  ••  rarlings." 
old  rhyme  thus  refers  to  the  Sunday-  in 

it  and  K  i-t.-r  1 )  iy  : 

Tid,  Mid,  Misere 

.  Pal  in,  :m,l  paste  (i.e.,  pasch)egg  day." 

week  in  Lent   is  popularly  known  as 

aon  W<    k.     [ HOLY  WEEK.]     From  the 

lest  times  it  hi-  . .  ,1  with  greater 

•han  ilie  rest  of  the  fast.     The  whole 

'  •"  Passion  is  r--ad  in  the  lessons  for 

The    term    seems  to  have  b.-,-n 

ently    applied    to    the    fortnight    before 

ihat  the   Passion  w.-i-k  began  with 

Sunday  instead  .,f  with  Palm  Sunday. 

word  is  used  in  this  larger  sense  by  the 

I    ml  of  La  .  licea. 

astophoria.  -In    tin-    Ka>t.  rn  Church, 
|Bl]  lings  attached  to  churcli.  s  m-ar  the 
•e   oliji-.-ts  conn.. -ted  with 
ar ;  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  sacristy, 
astor    [Lit.    "a    sh.  phrrd  "].— A    t.-rm 
!'Ii«-d  to  m,. nii,,  rs  ,,t  all  orders  of  the 
as  "  shepheru.s  "   of   Christ's   Hock. 
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It  was  restricted  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the 
episcopal  order,  and  is  used  in  this  narrower 
MM  by  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  first  Ember 
prayer,  and  in  the  first  Collect  in  the  form  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops. 

Pastorale. — A  book  of  occasional  Offices 
relating  to  confession  and  other  pastoral 
duties  of  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Pastoral  Letter.-  A  letter  written  by  a 
bishop  to  his  dio 

Pastoral  Staff  or  Crosier.-  A  bishop's 
official  emblem.  It  is  a  long  stuff  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
is  the  symbol  of  the  bishop's  pastoral  autho 
rity  over  his  Hock.  It  is  frequently  beauti 
fully  decorated  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
sometimes  has  a  small  banner  or  xudartum 
attached  to  the  upper  part.  It  was  formerly 
borne  by  bishops  and  abbots.  A  bishop  carried 
it  in  his  1,-ft  hand,  with  tho  crook  turned  out 
wards,  to  indicate  his  authority  over  his 
dioc.-.M-;  an  abbot  in  his  ri-ht  hand,  with  the 
crook  turned  inwards,  to  signify  his  jurisdic 
tion  over  the  nienil'ers  of  his  house.  In  the 
k  of  l.Vl'.l  tin-  use  of  the  pastoral 

staff  is  enjoined  us  follows: — "Whensoever 
the  bishop  sha  11  c«-l«-bratethe  Holy  Communion 

in  the  church,  or  execute  any 'other  public 
ministration,  he  shall  have.  .  .  Ilia  pastoral 
stuff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by 

his  chaplain." 

Pastoral  Theology.- That  branch  of 

the  sci>  ii'  e  of  theoloiry  which  has  : 
to  tlie  intercourse  Of  the  minister  with  his 
people.  In  his  study  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  ami  the  doctrine.-,  of  the 
Church;  in  his  pastorate  he  has  to  apply 
what  he  has  1-  armd  to  the  varying  needs  of 
hi>  tlo.k,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the 
Mieiits.  Such  work  involves,  primarily, 
visitation  of  the  sick,  pastoral  converse  and 
guidance,  t. -a. -hing  in  schools,  preparation  of 
candidates  for  confirmation,  communicants' 
classes,  enlisting  lay  co-operation  and  guiding 
it.  attention  to  clubs  and  other  parochial  in 
stitutions,  as  well  as  to  parish  festivals,  and 
endeavouring  to  sanctify  all  by  the  name  of 
tho  Lord  J.sus. 

The  discharge  of  these  duties  involves  ques 
tions  concerning  which  difference  of  opinion 
is  sure  to  exist.  Thus  the  preface  of  the 
Prayer  Book  requires  the  minister  "being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,"  to  say  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  in  church.  Now  certainly  there  can  In- 
little  doubt  ihat  tin-  daily  service  ought  to  be 
said  where  then-  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  re 
gularly  maintained  and  fairly  attended.  Pro- 
bahly  few  English  towns  now  are  without  a 
daily  service  in  one  of  the  churches.  But  in 
parishes  where  the  clergyman  is  single  handed, 
it  may  fairly  }><•  pleaded  for  him  that  he  is 
reasonably  hindered.  When  he  has  once 
beirun  lie  will  be  unwilling  to  let  it  be  inter 
rupted  on  account  of  indisposition  or  absence 
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from  liuiuc,  and  thus  it  threatens  to  bo  a  strain. 
on  his  health  and  a  restraint  on  his  needful 
recreation.  The  religious  teaching  in  schools 
claims  much  attention,  but  most  of  all  the 
great  increase  of  population  makes  pastoral 
work  much  heavier  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Moreover,  in  religious  families  of  the 
upper  classes  (and  the  poor  cannot  find  time 
to  leave  their  daily  labour)  family  prayers 
have  taken  the  part  of  the  Church  service,  and 
these  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  together 
the  whole  household. 

The  following  books  on  Pastoral  Theology 
may   be    recommended  :     Blunt's    Duties    of 
the  Parish  Priest,  Evans's  Bishopric  of  > 
Sandford's  Parochialia,  How's  Pastor  in  Paro- 
chia,  and  A  Manual  of  Pastoral  Visitation. 

Paten,  Pateiia,  or  Discus.— The  plate 
or  vessel  on  which  the  consecrated  bread  of  th" 
Eucharist  is  placed,  from  which  it  is  distri 
buted  to  the  communicants. 

Paterines.— The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  but  some  suppose  it  to  come  from 
"pateria,"  which  signifies  in  the  Milanese' 
dialect  a  popular  faction,  and  that  the  oppo 
nents  of  the  clergy  were  so  called  because  of 
their  popularity.  But  the  name  was  also  given 
to  a  branch  of  the  Manichaeans  who  migrated 
from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  in  1046.  They  taught 
that  matter  was  essentially  evil,  condemned 
marriages,  and  set  at  nought  Church  autho 
rity.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  PERFECTI  [q.v.].  and  are  also  identified 
with  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  who  infected 
Languedoc  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Pater  Noster. — The  Lord's  Prayer. 
These  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Latin. 

Patriarch.. — This  title,  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops. 
But,  by  the  fifth  century,  the  title  had  become 
restricted  to  the  bishops  of  a  few  of  the  most 
oininent  cities  of  the  Empire,  who  exercised 
some  jurisdiction  over  the  other  metropolitans 
of  their  district.  The  term  is  first  used  in  this 
confined  sense  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Socrates,  A.D.  440,  and  authoritatively  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  The  Bishops 
of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  the 
heads  of  Churches  of  Apostolic  foundation, 
claimed  the  title  in  a  special  sense ;  but  with 
these  were  generally  associated  the  Bishops 
of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  the  former 
from  the  political,  and  the  latter  from  the 
religious,  importance  of  his  See.  The  powers 
of  the  patriarchs  varied  in  different  parts. 
They  presided  at  the  local  councils,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  also 
of  nominating,  the  metropolitans  and  inferior 
bishops  of  their  province,  and,  in  fact,  exer 
cised  the  supervision  of  their  district  gene 
rally. 

Patriarchate. — The  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 


Patrick,   ST. — The  Apostle  of    1 
According  to  St.  Patrirk  himself,  who  in. n 
tions  the  fact  in  his  ( '«///t.v.v^;/,  he  was  born  at 
Bonavem  of   Taberniaj,  a  locality    which   it 
probably  to  be  identified  with  Kilpatriek,  ii< 
Scotland.     Another  passage  in  the  <'<.nf<xxiut, 
gives  the  date  as  close  to  the  end  of  the  fourtl 
<vntury;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  th< 
genuineness  of  this,  and  several  writers  plan 
the   birth   some  years  earlier.     His  father': 
name  wasCalpurnius,  and  he  was  a  man  ol  g«  KM 
family.     His  mother's  name  was  Conei 
who,  tradition  says,  was  a  niece  of  St.  Martin  o 
Tours.     His  parents  were  both  Christians,  ant 
took  great  pains  with  the  education  of  thei 
boy,  though  at  first  their  efforts  seem  to  hav 
been  attended  with  little  result.  The  countr; 
at  that  time  was  infested  by  brigands  an« 
robbers,  a  gang  of  whom  carried  off  Patrick 
from  his  father's  ground   when  only  six 
He  was  taken  to  Ireland  and  sold  as  a  slave 
his  master  obliging  him  to  spend  his  whol 
time,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  he.  i 
tending  the  cattle  on  the  mountains.     At't» 
enduring  terrible  hardships  for  six  month 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,     lie  \vei 
directly  to   the   sea  in  the  hopes  of  get  tin 
back  to  his  native  land.     He  found  a  ship,  bi 
was  not  allowed  to  go  aboard  in  consequent 
of   having  no  money.      He  turned  away 
despair;  but,  though  heathens,  the  sailors  foxx 
pity  on   him  and  gave  him  a  free 
Three  days  after  they  landed  him  in  Sco 
land,  but  at  the  extreme  north,  so   that  1 
was  obliged  to  wander  about  for  some  tim 
always  in  danger  of  being  again  taken  pi 
soner.     He  at  last  reached  home,  and  was  le 
at  peace  for  a  time.      Meanwhile  he  had 
dream  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  had  be< 
chosen  as  God's  messenger  for  the  conversit 
of  Ireland.     His  movements  about  this  tir 
are  uncertain,  because  the  different  writers 
his  life  do  not   agree  in   many  pi  rticulai 
Some  say  that  he  travelled  a  great  deal  < 
the  Continent  before  beginning  his  missiona 
duties.      His   own  account,   however,   if  •» 
could  be  sure  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  sa 
that  he  was  ordained  in  Scotland,  and  spe 
many  years  there  in  retirement  as  the  tx 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  his  great  \voi 
Probably  this  is  quite  correct.     His  parei 
and  friends  were  greatly  opposed  to  his  taki 
orders,  and   tried  by   every  means   in  th« 
power   to   dissuade  him.      Some   urged  tl 
he  would  thereby  expose  himself  to  unnec 
sary  dangers  from  the  heathen,  others  th 
owing   to  faults  committed  in  his  youth, 
was  unworthy  of  such  a  holy  office.     But 
remained   true   to    the    vision   he   had   se« 
believing  that  he  had  a  mission  to  the  Ir 
from  God.      He  found   the   whole    counl 
given  up  to  idolatry,  and  immediately  set  hi 
self  earnestly  to  work.     He  was  of  a  fearl 
disposition,  and  used  to  venture  into  the  m 
wild  districts.      At  all  the  places  where 
stopped  to  preach,  he  left  behind  converts 
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in  v  en  the  work,  returning  again  afterwards 
>  ordain  clergy  and  establish  a  Church.  His 
ibours  were  crowned  with  greater  success  than 
e  could  have  expected.  He  was  not,  how- 
ver,  entirely  free  from  opposition.  His  most 
<>table  opponent  was  a  Prince  of  \Vales.  named 
orotick.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
le  accounts  which  are  extant,  Corotick  must 
>ave  invaded  Ireland  and  come  upon  Tat  rick 
i  on  one  of  his  missionary  journeys. 
/hile  Patrick  was  holding  a  continual  ion, 
oxotick  attacked  the  congregation,  and  carried 
•any  of  them  away  captive. 

Patrick  fixed  his  See  in  later  years  at 
rmagh,  which  still  ranks  as  the  metropolitan 
?e  of  Ireland,  and  he  established  other 
shoprics  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
e  also  presided  over  several  councils  which 
et  to  settle  the  discipline  of  the  Chun  -h. 
>me  of  the  edicts  issued  by  him  still  remain 

us.  lit-  died  ut  Down  in  Clster.  at  what 
te  is  uncertain  [4'Jii  is  the  generally  re 
ived  one],  having  bapti-ed  the  Kings  of 
ablinand  Munster,  and  converted  the  whole 
tand,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignific- 
t  parts,  to  Christianity. 

.His  CnHfrxfiivn,  to  which  we  have  already 
.•ide  reference,  appears  to  be  unquestionably 
genuine  document,  though  there  are  varia- 
ns  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  throw 
.ubt  on  particular  passages.  A  copy  kept  at 
magh  claims  to  be  transcrib.-d  from  the 
ginal.  Much  controversy  surrounds  his 
-ching.  Thus,  while  tin-  K-IUMI  Catliolics 
ert  that  he  was  a  devoted  son  of  their 
urch,  opposing  theologian!  strenuously 
•.rythis.  Tin-  late  Uish.  p  Wordnrorth  did 

maintaining  that  St.  P.tt  rick  knew  nothing 
tPapal  authority,  of  Transul»tantiation,  or 
\V  •  rship  of  tin-  Virgin. 

Patrick,  SVMON.  author  of  many  excel- 

:  t  works  in  practical   divinity  and  exposi- 

y  theology,  was  born   at  <  i  unsborough  in 

*'G.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 

;-;'e,  of  which   In-   heeam    a  Fellow  in 

s.      Ho    was    ordained    by     Dr.     Hall,    the 

:ted  Bishop  of   Norwich,  in   lo'.">l,  and  be- 

ie  successively  Vicar  of    P.attersea   [1658], 

nt  Garden  [IGu'-J  |,  Pr.  bendary 

in>ter  Abbey  [1672],  Dean  of  Peter- 

3ugh  [1679],  Bishop  of  Chichester  [16891 

of  Ely  [1691].     He  died  in   1707.     The 

tings  which  form  the  foundation  of  Bishop 

'rick's  fame  are  his  commentaries,  which 

from   1  678-1  70  "i.      He    also    wrote 

rC»  /.W.v  ,    I'tir.thh:   of  the  Pilgrim,  Exposi- 

of  the    T,n   Cf.  '.v,  'The  Friendly 

''hristian    Sacrifice,    The   Devout 

•amcnt*,    'The  Popish    Con- 

]rsy,  etc.      He  is  considered  as  one  of  the 

bridge  Latitudinarians,  and  as  inclined  to 


atripassians  [from  Pater  pas.tus,  "  the 

|-':,thi.r"J.—  A    name   given   to  one 

among  the  MONARCHIANS    [q.v.]  who, 


denying  tin-  existence  of  any  duality  in  God, 
affirmed  that  the  Father,  the  one  primary 
Principle,  must  have  suffered  on  the  cross. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  Praxeas,  who 
came,  in  the  second  'century,  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  birthplace  of  Monarchianism,  as 
an  antagonist  of  Montanism.  He  went  to 
K»me,  and  induced  the  Roman  Bishop  (either 
Eleutherius  or  Victor)  to  excommunicate  the 
Montanists  of  Asia  Minor.  He  next  went  to 
( 'arthage,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  against  him.  The  doc 
trine  of  Praxeaa  was  one  of  those  infinit. 
shades  of  distinction  which  spring  from  th» 
contests  in  the  early  Church  on  that  para 
mount  doctrine  of  Christianity— the  nature  of 
Christ  and  His  relation  to  the  primal  and 
paternal  Godhead. 

Patronage.  — The   right   to    present    a 

nun  to  a  living;  i.e.  to  nominate   him 

t'»  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  institution. 

This  right  was  originally    confined    to    tb« 

p  of  the  diocese ;  but  in  the  Council  of 

< 'i Hi-'-    'A.I>.     441J    it     was    enacted    that 

one  who  built   a    church  might  be   allowed 

tin-    presentation   to   it,    and    by    a    law  ot 

.Justinian    [A.D.   541]   it  was   laid   down  that 

the  founders  of    churches    and    their    heir,- 

should    enjoy   the    privilege    of    nominating 

the  inciini!..  nts ;    provided  always  [1]  that  a 

sufficient  maintenance  were    provided   for  tin 

rli-rk,     -J]    that   the  bishop  approved  of  the 

nominee.     The  system  soon  became  general 

throughout     the     West.      It    was     introduced 

land   by  Archbishop  Theodore  [A.D. 

natural,  gradually 

in.  Churches  were  sometimes  built  as 
a  profitable  speculation,  the  builder  taking 
the  offerings  and  allowing  to  the  incumbent 
a  fixed  income,  while  he  appropriated  tb« 
surplus  to  his  own  use.  Occasionally  the 
right  of  presentation  was  divided  among 
.1  heirs,  which  led  to  a  division  of  the 
living  into  a  like  number  of  parts,  each  held 
by  a  >•  parate  clerk.  r'rMjm-ntly  the  patron 
claimed  the  right  of  introducing  or  ejecting 
a  priest  without  any  reference  to  the  bishop; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  some 
times  unreasonably  refused  to  institute  tin- 
patron's  nominee.  Against  such  practices, 
frequent  canons  and  laws  were  directed  : 
bishops  were  prohibited  from  consecrating 
churches  built  for  profit;  the  partition  of 
livings  was  put  a  stop  to;  the  bishop's  con- 
i>  made  a  condition  of  induction;  and 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  withhold  that 
consent  except  for  valid  reasons. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  merely  as  a  trust, 
patronage  came  to  be  considered  as  a  V(  - 
right,  and  therefore  as  saleable  property. 
which  might  be  sold  either  with  the  estate  or 
as  a  separate  property.  In  England,  the  per 
petual  right  of  presentation  is  called  an 
'advowson;"  if  appended  to  an  estate,  it  i< 
an  "advowson  appendant;"  if  a  property  by 
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itself,  it  is  an  <k  advowson  in  gross."  Of  late 
the  abuses  of  patronage  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  Church  Patronage  Bill,  which  may 
cause  very  great  changes.  [REFORMS  OF  THE 
CHURCH.] 

Patteson,  JOHN-  COLERIDGE,  D.D. 
[b.  in  London,  April  1st,  1827  ;  murdered 
Sept.  20th,  1871],  Bishop  of  Melanesia. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  judge,  Sir  John 
Patteson;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after 
wards  studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  Fellow  in  1850.  After 
holding  a  curacy  in  Devonshire  for  some 
time,  he  went,  in  1855,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
work  under  Bishop  Selvvyn,  and  he  was  so 
successful  in  missionary  work  that  in  1861  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  He 
had  great  talent  as  a  linguist,  and  succeeded 
in  reducing  various  languages  which  as  yet 
had  only  been  spoken  into  an  elementary 
form  of  writing.  In  work  he  was  indefatig 
able,  and  in  times  of  sickness  would  nurse 
the  people  himself,  while  his  linguistic  talent 
was  of  immense  help  to  him  in  teaching  mid 
understanding  them.  While  crossing  from 
one  of  the  islands  of  his  diocese  to  another 
his  ship  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and 
himself  killed ;  probably  the  ship  was  mis 
taken  for  one  of  the  kidnapping  ships  which 
had  from  time  to  time  come  to  the  islands  to 
carry  off  slaves  to  Queensland  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

Paul. — The  name  of  five  Popes.  PAUL  I. 
[757]  is  noticeable  as  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Lombard  invasion,  and  as  having  to  play  a 
double  part  between  Desiderius  the  Lombard 
King  and  Pepin  of  France. 

PAUL  II.  [1464-71].— A  worldly  Pontiff, 
who,  instead  of  withstanding  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean,  devoted  him 
self  to  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  excommu 
nicated  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
strongest  opponent  of  the  Turk,  for  keeping 
faith  with  the  Utraquists. 

PAUL  III.  [ALEXANDER  FARNESE]  was  ap 
pointed  Cardinal  by  the  wicked  Pope  Alex 
ander  VI.,  who  held  unhallowed  relations 
with  his  sister.  He  failed  twice  before  he 
succeeded  in  his  attempt  on  the  tiara,  succeed 
ing  Clement  VII.  in  1534.  He  was  a  man  of 
shameless  immorality.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Council  of  Trent  began.  Paul,  who  dreaded 
that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
might  be  employed  adversely  to  himself,  se 
cretly  encouraged  some  acts  of  the  Reformers, 
and  was  willing  to  grant  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
marriage  to  the  clergy,  and  to  make  some 
other  concessions,  but  lacked  the  skill  needful 
for  such  complicated  intrigues,  and  was  quite 
defeated. 

PAUL  IV.  [JOHN  CARAFFA],  one  of  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
succeeded  to  the  popedom  in  1555.  He  had 
previously  been  instrumental  in  establishing 


the  Inquisition  in  Rome,  with  a  view  o 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  ii 
Italy.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  life  and  o 
determined  will,  and  left  his  mark  upon  th 
whole  future  history  of  the  Papacy. 

TAIL  V.  [CAMILLO  BORGHESE]. — His  poo 
tificate  [1605-21]  is  marked  by  the  Molinit 
controversy,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  th 
Jesuits  against  the  Dominicans.  For  impr 
soning  two  priests,  he  laid  Venice  under  a 
interdict,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  Spai 
to  make  war  upon  the  refractory  State.  Bi 
he  entirely  failed,  and  the  Venetians  defie 
him  successfully,  refusing  to  give  up  th 
prisoners.  This  was  the  last  Papal  interdi' 
ever  issued.  His  menaces  against  the  Englu 
throne  were  not  more  successful,  and  a  wo> 
by  Mariana,  written  by  his  command,  : 
favour  of  the  murder  of  tyrannical  kings,  w* 
burned  in  Paris  by  the  hangman,  by  order 
the  French  Parliament.  To  the  city  of  Ron 
he  was  a  kind  and  useful  ruler. 

Paul  [b.  about  A.D.  230].— The  first  lierm 
In    order  to    avoid   the   persecutions   whi 
ttle  Emperor  Decius  was  carrying  on  agaii 
the  Christians,  Paul  fled  into  the  des<  it ,  a: 
hid    himself   in  a  cave  overshadowed    by 
palm-tree,  and   by   the  side   of  a  spring 
water.     Here  he   is  said   to  have   lived  il 
ninety  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age 
113.     St.  Antony   visited   him    towards    tt 
close   of    his   life;    tradition   says    that    1 
existence  was  manifested  by  a  dream  to  ! : 
Antony,  who  was  miraculously  guided  to  1 
cell,  and  was  with  him  till  Paul's  death.     '. 
is  supposed  to  have  died  on  Jan.  10th,  1 
his  festival  is  celebrated  on  Jan.  15th. 

Paul  of  Samosata  was  a  heretic  w 
succeeded  Demetrius  as   Bishop  of  Antic 
in  262.     He  not  only  taught  heretical  d 
trines,  but  also   assumed   the  manners  o: 
Sophist,  imitated  the  pomp  of  a  secular  jud 
and   led   an   impious    and   wicked   life.  ^ 
circular    was    sent     round     to    the    vari< 
Churches,  and   in  264  a  Council    assemb 
at  Antioch,  and  Paul   promised  to  renoir 
his  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  he  did  not  ft 
his    promise,  and   six    years    after,    anot   I 
Council   was    held.     Paul  was  deposed,  f  | 
Domnus,  son  of   his  predecessor,  Demetr: 
was  put  in  his  place.     Paul  refused  to  o 
the  sentence,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
his  palace  till  272,  when  the  Emperor  Au 
lian  forced  him  to  leave.     Paul  denied  * 
Sabellius  the  distinction  of  the  Three  Pers 
of  the  Trinity  ;    and  with  Artemon  tau 
that  the   Holy    Ghost  had    descended   i 
Christ,  operated  in  Him,  and  then  returne* 
the  Father.     He  also   held  that   there  v 
two    distinct    Persons    in    our    Saviour, 
Word   and    Christ,    who,    he    said,  did 
exist     before     Mary,    but     was    called 
Son  of  God  as  a  reward  for  His  holy  wo: 
Paul's  followers  were  called  8arnosatians 
Paulinists.     There  were  some  at  the  Cou 
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f  Nicaea,  and  even  as  late  as  428 ;  but 
'heodoret  tells  us  that  in  450  they  had 
•itirely  disappeared. 

Paul  the  Deacon  [b.  about  720,  d.  about 
90],  son  of  Warn,  fried,  who  wrote  the 
istory  of  the  Lombards.  He  was  secretary 
>  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards,  and 
iucated  his  daughter  Adelpergu.  Having 
iken  orders,  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Charle- 

;!id  remained  with  him  for  some 
a  very    intimate   terms.      He    returned    in 
s7  t"   Mont   <   isino,  in  Italy,  where  lie  had 
irmerly  been  secluded,  and  devoted  t; 
t   his   life   to   writing.     He  continued    his 
.ther's  History  of  the  L»in>>'i,-<ix  down  to  the 
mth  of  Luidprand,  in  7 \  t.  and  wrote  for  his 
upil,  Adelperi^a,   a  history  of   Koine,  called 
estit     l-'.i"-' •'!">)•/(  m    Mettensitdn.      He    wrote 
so  a  Life  <>r  the  Great  and  several 

jems,  from  one  of  which,  on  John  the 
aptist,  the  names  of  the  notes  in  the  nuisi. -al 
•ale  \\.-r,.  derived  l>y  Uuido  of  Ar- 

Paula,  ST. — A  disciple  of  St.  Jerome,  a 

oman  lady  who  was  descended  from  the 
•  onilies  of  th<-  S.-ipios  and  (irae.-hi,  and  was 
lerefore  of  the  nohlot  -!  family  in 

ome.  Shi-  married  Toxotius,  after  whose 
•ath  she  left  her  children  and  property 
•Unwed  St.  Jerome  to  the  Holy  Land.  She 
••)  a  cave  at  Bethlehem,  founded  there 
monastery,  nunnery,  and  ho-pital,  and  died 
.  401,  after  spein ling  her  life  in  voluntary 
)verty  and  devotion.  She  is  commemorated 
f  the  Roman  ( 'atholic  Church  on  Jan.  26th. 

Paulicians.— A    heretical    sect    which 

•iginated  about  the  middle  of  the,  seventh 
•ntury.  It  is  uncertain  t'n>m  whom  they  derived 
.eir  name,  whether  from  one  Paul  of  Saino- 
ta  (the  second  of  the  name);  from  a  Paul  of 
nnenia,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
ctat  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  :  or 
om  the  Apostle  Paul  him.-elf,  whox-  teaching: 

eially  pretended  to  follow. 

IS  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  their 

Kitrines,  some  maintaining  that   they   were 

e  exponents   of    reformed    and   Scriptural 

ligion,   and    others    denouncing    them    as 

aaichaeans.      Their  opinions,    however,   as 

ited  by    Peter  of  Si--ily  and   Photius,  are 

•cidedly  heretical.     They   believed    in    two 

ods— one,  the  (  Y.-ator  of  this  present  world, 

;  of  the  Old  Testament  ;   the  other,  the 

ood  One,  the  ruler  of  the  world  to  come. 

aey    received    the    New   Testament    only, 

-r  particular  authority  to  the  Epistles 

>t    Paul  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 

.  John.     They  rejected  the  Sacraments,  and 

1  the  use  of  images  and  the  growing 

>n    for    the    Viririn    Mary.      They 

d    it    allowable    to    attend    catholic 

niches,  and  to  conceal  their  true  views  by 

QtTOcation  and  deceit. 

1  he  originator  of  the  sect  appears  to  have 

certain     Constantino,     a     man     of 

'•an    family,    who    lived    about    the 


year  653  at  Mananalis,  a  village  near 
Samosata.  It  happened  that  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles  came 
into  his  possession,  which  he  diligently 
studied.  His  reading  led  him  to  renounce 
some  of  the  errors  of  his  hereditary  belief, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  substituting 
others,  and  he  produced  a  system  which, 
though  professedly  in  accordance  with  the 
N«  w  Testament,  was  really  founded  on  a 
Manichaean  basis.  The  new  doctrines  soon 
gained  converts.  Constantino  settled  at  Ki- 
bossa,  in  Armenia,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Silvanus.  Here  he  remained  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  until  the  year  684,  when  the 
Kmperor,  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
sect,  made  an  attack  upon  it.  The  Emperor's 
officer,  Symeon,  captured  Constantino  and  a 
number  of  his  followers,  and  ranging  the 
latter  in  a  line,  ordered  them  to  stone  their 
leader.  All  but  one  refused,  but  by  the  hand 
of  that  one — his  adopted  son,  Justus — the 
heresiarch  fell.  The  officer,  Symeon,  howe\  •  i , 
struck  with  their  constancy,  began  to  inquire 
into  the  Paulician  doctrines,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  converted,  and  succeeded  Con 
stantino  as  leader  of  the  sect,  under  the  name 
of  Titus.  About  A.D.  690  the  youth  Justus 
became  uneasy  as  to  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
and,  i'ailiiig  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
Symeon,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bourinir  town.  The  Bishop  informed  the  Km 
peror,  Ju-tinian  II.,  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect, 
and  the  latter  exerted  himself  for  its  suppr.  -- 
sion.  Justus.  Symeon,  and  many  others  were 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  But 
Paiili.ianism  was  not  stamped  out.  A  new 
leader  arose  in  the  person  of  the  Armenian 
Paul,  under  whom  it  soon  recovered  its 
strength.  But  after  his  death,  the  sect  grew 
corrupt,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  till  about 
A.D.  801.  It  was  then  reformed  by  the 
exertions  of  Sergius,  who  had  lately  been 
<••  inverted  to  Paulicianism,  and  promoted  to 
the  headship  under  the  name  of  Tychicus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Emperors  towards 
the  sect  had  varied.  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
Constantino  Copronymus  transported  many 
of  them  to  Thrace ;  Nicephorus  granted  them 
toleration ;  Michael  Curopalates  and  Leo  the 
Armenian  fiercely  persecuted  them.  The 
Empress  Theodora  [A.D.  844]  undertook  the 
suppression  of  the  sect,  and  under  her  not 
than  a  hundred  thousand  were  killed  in 
various  ways.  Amongst  these  was  the  father 
of  Carbeae,  a  captain  of  the  guard.  Carbeas 
was  so  enraged  at  his  father's  death,  that  he 
deserted  with  5,000  followers  to  the  Saracens, 
by  whom  he  was  given  the  city  of  Tephrica 
and  other  places.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
other  Paulicians,  and  they  soon  became  strong 
enough  to  menace  the  Empire.  With  the 
help  of  the  Saracens,  Carbeas  defeated  Michael; 
the  son  of  the  Empress,  at  Samosata,  and  this 
success  was  followed  up  by  his  son-in-law, 
Chrysocheres,  who  was  able  to  force  the 
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Kmperor    KIM!   to    lv-    I'.-r    p 

Hut  a  fe\\   \  i  .t!  >  after  I  V.P.  S71  ]  C: 

\\.is    (IfleatV.l    and    slain     by    Olio 

i;enerals,   Tephiica  was  taken  ami 

ami  the  power  of  tho  sect  overthrown.      I'aul- 

lei.miMii,   ho\\e\vr.   was  kept  alive  by 

who  had  been  settled  in  Thrace.      From  this 

centre    it    spread  over  Europe,  ami  i>  iie.iul 

of  as  late  as  tho  eleventh  centui y. 

PauliuUS,  Bishop  of  N»li.  born  at 
Monleaux  about  353,  of  noble  parents,  tie  in 
whom  ho  inherited  great  wealth,  lie  spun 
his  youth  in  careless  enjoy  in.  :. 
by  Ausonius,  and  became  Consul  of  Koine  in 
U79.  After  his  consulship  h  I,  and 

made  the  acquaintance  oi  Tours, 

St.  Ambrose,  and  others,  under  whoso  in- 
tiuenee  he  first  turned  his  thou 
and  was  baptised  by  Delphinus,  Bishop  of 
Bordeaux,  in  391.  Having  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  he  separated 
from  his  wife  Therasia,  sold  his  estate  and 
divided  his  wealth  among  the  poor,  and  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Barcelona  in  393.  He 
went  to  Kola  in  394,  and  in  409,  having  made 
himself  esteemed  and  venerated  for  his  piety 
und  asceticism,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  that 
place.  He  died  June  22nd,  431.  Paulinus 
loft  a  number  of  letters  which  are  valuable 
for  the  descriptions  of  social  life  and  the 
architecture  of  the  time,  and  some  of  his 
poems  have  also  been  preserved. 

Paulinus.  ST.— Paulinus,  the  first  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  was  sent  to  England  by 
Gregory  tho  Great,  together  with  Mellitiis 
and  Justus,  to  help  St.  Augustine  in  con 
verting  the  people  of  Kent  to  Christianity. 
He  had  laboured  there  for  over  twenty  years, 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  asked  in 
marriage  Ethelburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert. 
It  was  thought  dangerous  to  send  her  away 
from  home  to  a  country  where  she  would  be 
surrounded  by  heathens  on  all  sides  without 
having  some  one  by  her  side  to  protect  her. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  Paulinus  should 
accompany  her,  and  he  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  Before  leaving  the  south  he 
•  •onsecrated  Bishop  by  Justus,  who  was 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  used  all 
the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade  Edwin  to 
-tian,  but  at  first  without  any 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
he  King  c.illed  together  a  meeting  of"  the 
:hat  all  intent  freely  discus 
the  strange  doctrines  preached  by  Paulinus. 
The  result  was  that  Edwin  was  "baptised  at 
York  on  Easter  Day  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  heathen  high  pr  .-  far  "the  most 

sealous  of  that  assembly  in  poffing  down  the 
temples  and  images  of  the  idols.     From  that 
•essful  in  his  efforts 
people  of  the  north,  and  estab- 
'"hurch  there  on  a  very  firm  basis. 
About  the  year  630,  Pope  Honorius  sent  him  a 
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[A.  1701,  d.  1851].—  An  «  :iona 

iny.      11.-    \\\is  bor 
Leoul 

where  he  graduati  -1  in  1>  liber 

of  the  Baron  de  Tahn.  h- 
conia  and  S.i\.  :  .t>  sta 

education,   and 

study   Oriental  he  a 

wards  continued  in   I  .ris. 

1789   he   was    made 
Languages  in  the  Ur 
he  occupied  himself  in  explain:: 
New   Testament  in  histo 

manner,  which  he  published  as  A  IWo 
Key   to    the    Psalms    [1791],   and  rkikk 
Xfy  to   Isaiah    [1793],  an  'itml 

Historical  Commentary  on  the  AVtr  Tnt* 
[1800-41     In  1793  he  had  been  made 
fessor  of  Theology,   but   in    1803   h  - 
obliged  him  to  '.  took 

Chair  of  Theology  at  Wurzburg;  when 
Chair  was  abolished,   he 
going  in  1808  to  Bam  berg,  the  folio 
to  Niimberg,  and  in  1M  1  to  Ausbach. 
year  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of 

and  Keel,  - 

here  he  remained  till  hi>  d--ath.     Ii 
started  a   political  and   historical  ;. 
called  Sopkrottiioii  .  in  w  hich  he  wit  T 
on  passing  events  of  importan 

volumint  and  few  men  1 

-ed    a    wider    influence    on 
opinion    in    Germany.       His    teaching 
purely    rationalistic;    his  -  on 

Bible*  show  a  profound  convietion  th 
thing  supernatural  in  it  was  either 
or  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  a. 
that  the  only  true  criticism  was  T 
prove  this.  He  acknowledged  the  miracu 
re  of  Christ's  mom".  .  bat 

miracles  he  said  only  appeared  to  be  miracu  < 
because  all  the  "-ng  t 

bad  not    been    handed   down    to    ua, 
rationalist!  i  not  ch.; 

inained  a  :•;  in  179i'. 
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Peculiar  People.—  A  sect,  chiefly  found 
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Pederecti  ["  feet  erect "]. — A  name  of 
the  Eunomians,  an  Arian  sect,  followers  of 
Eunomius,  a  disciple  of  Arias.  Their  bapt 
ismal  rites  were  remarkable.  They  baptised 
by  dipping  the  body  as  far  as  the  breast,  with 
the  head  downwards  and  feet  erect.  Hence 
their  name. 

Pelagiaiiism. — Towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  the  heresy  of  Pelagianism 
took  its  rise  in  the  Church  of  Britain. 
Pelagius  [6.  about  380,  d.  about  450]— the 
classic  form  of  his  British  name  of  Morgan — 
was  a  priest  of  some  learning,  much  of  whose 
later  life  was  spent  at  Rome,  until  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  when  he 
went  to  Carthage  for  a  time,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem.  The  substance  of  his  heresy  was 
the  denial  of  original  sin.  He  believed  and 
taught  that  none  but  Adam  himself  received 
any  damage  from  his  sin ;  that  we  are  born 
as  holy  as  Adam  was  before  his  fall;  and 
that  we  can  live  a  holy  life  by  the  mere 
power  of  our  own  determination  to  do  so, 
without  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace  from 
God.  The  great  ST.  AUGUSTINE  [not  the 
English  missionary,  but  the  still  great  i-r 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  a  town  in  that  pail  of 
Africa  which  is  now  called  Algeria]  was  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  heresy,  which  si •« -in- 
only  to  have  reached  Britain— though  invented 
by  a  native  of  the  country — after  it  had  been 
known  for  some  years  in  Palestine  and  Africa. 
When  it  did  arrive,  the  orthodox  party  in 
the  British  Church  applied  to  the  Church 
of  France — not  to  the  Church  of  Rome— for 
some  persons  of  learning  and  discretion  who 
might  come  across  the  Channel  and  assist  in 
combating  the  heresy.  Germanus  and  Lupus, 
Bishops  of  Auxerre  and  Troyes,  were  sent 
)ver  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  conference  was 
held  between  them  and  the  Pelagians  at  St. 
Albans,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude. 
ST.  GERMAN,  by  his  arguments  in  the  confer 
ence,  and  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  afterwards  brought  the  greater 
part  of  his  hearers  back  to  the  orthodox  side. 

Pelagius,  POPES. — There  have  been  two 
Popes  of  this  name.  The  first  [555-560] 
was  seriously  compromised  by  taking  part  in 
the  Monophysite  controversy,  and  supporting 
the  Empress  Theodora  in  her  defence  of  it. 
He  had  been  the  main  adviser  of  his  prede 
cessor  Yigilius,  but  on  being  appointed  his 
successor  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the 
charge  of  heresy.  But  his  success  was  very 
partial.  [See  Milman's  Lat.  Christ.,  i.  324.] 

The  second  lived  in  the  miserable  days 
of  the  Lombard  invasion.  He  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  Monophysite  strifes,  but  little 
heed  was  paid  to  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Gregory  the  Great. 

Pelliccia,  ALEXIUS  AURELIUS  [b.  1744], 
was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  appears  to  have 
spent  all  his  life  there.  For  many  years  he 
was  Public  Teacher  of  Ethics  and  Archaeology 


in  the  university,    and  also  Liturgical   1'r. 
fessor    in    that   congregation    of    presbytej 
which  was  called  the  "  Conferenza."    Findin 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  need  of 
handy  compendium  of  his  subjects,  he  resolve- 
on   writing  one  for   the   young   ecclesiastic 
who  sat  under  him,  and  wrote  his  J'olity  . 
the  Christian  Church — one  of  the  most  coni 
plete,  comprehensive,  and  candid  works  ev< 
produced  upon  ecclesiastical  archaeology.     \ 
is    more     comprehensive     than    Bingham' 
because    the  latter   only  deals  with   ancle* 
times,  whereas  Pelliccia  devoted  himself  to  tii 
gigantic    task    of    giving    the    ecclesiastic 
polity  of  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modei 
Church   up  to   the  date  of  publication,  vi 
1777.     His  work  is  divided  into  six  book 
treating  of  the  Government  and  Ministers 
the  Church,  of  Holy  Places,  of  Oblations  ai 
Benedictions,   of    the    Kalendar    and    Ho 
Days,  of  the  Judicial  Functions  of  the*Churc£ 
and  of  the  Offices  for  Marriages  and  Funeral 
Not  the  least  value  of  this  writer  is  his  co<< 
spicuous  fairness.     His  sympathies  are  wi 
the  whole  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Gre- 
and  Anglican  as  with  the  Roman  ;  and  as  '. » 
seldom  claims  for  any  distinctly  Roman  usa*» 
a    greater  antiquity    than    history   warran 
the    book    has    long   been    regarded    as 
authority  by  German  scholars  of  all  opinioi 
and  has  recently  been  translated  into  Engli  H 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bellett. 

Penance. — In  the  primitive  Church  th< 
•who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism  were  subject 
to  rigid  discipline.     Before  they  could  recei 
absolution — contrition,  confession  and   sat 
faction  were  necessary.    To  this  end  peniten 
were  divided  into  four  classes.     The  first  w< 
the  "mourners"  [Jlcntes],  whose  station  was- 
the  church  porch,  where  they  prostrated  the: 
selves  before   the   faithful  as  they  went 
begging  their  prayers  on  their  behalf.     "Wl* 
admitted   into   the    second    class   they 
termed  the  "hearers"  [audientes],  and  were  p<~ 
mitted   to   enter   the    church    and   hear  t» 
lessons  and  the  sermon,  but  not  to  join  in  t 
prayers  of  the  church.     The  third  stage  " 
reached  when  the  privilege  of  remaining 
join  in  the  prayers  offered  on  their  beha 
and   to    receive   the    bishop's    blessing,  v+ 
granted.    They  were  then  called  the ' '  kneelei 
\_gemtjlectentes~],  or  "prostrators"[.vH/W>'fl/i],a 
their  place  in  church  was  in  the  nave,  n< 
the  ambon  or  reading-desk.     Lastly,  they  1 
came  "  co-standers  "  [consistentes],  allowed 
stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  enjoyed  t 
full  privileges  of  Church  membership,  after  i 
former  orders  of  penitents  and  the  catecl 
mens  had   been    dismissed,    to    join    in  \ 
common    prayers   and    to    see    the    oblati 
offered.      Not    till   they    had   been   releas 
from  this  fourth  stage  were  they  admitted 
partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.      The  ti 
for  passing  through  the  different   classes 
penitents    varied    in    accordance    with    1 
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gravity  of  the  offence  committed,  sometimes 
lasting  many  y 

Several  canons,  regulating  matters  of  detail, 
were  passed  during  the  fourth  century,  but  no 

h.m-:v  of  importance  was  introduced  till  Leo 
;he  Great  [4G1-8]  allowed  penance  to  be  per- 
-ormed  in  private,  stating  that  confession  to 
jod  and  the  priest  was  sufficient.  After  a 
,imc  penitents  were  frequently  sent  on  pil- 
rrima-es.  l»aded  with  chains,  or  metal  rings 
rhich  ate  into  the  flesh;  but  at  his  vi>it  \<> 
tome  in  855,  Alfred  the  Great  obtained  from 
ienedict  111.  the  privilege  of  exemption  for 
Englishmen  from  such  penances.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  custom  of 
ommutation  of  penance  and  vicarious  per- 
onnancr -pring  up.  The  rich  wen-  allowed 
o  compound  for  their  offences  by  giving  alms 
owards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  redemption 
f  slaves,  or  the  performance  of  in 
vhile  the  poor  substituted  for  pi-nan- •••  the 
rcitati.m  <.f  Ps.ilms,  vi>itin^  the  sick,  or 
urying  the  d»ad.  This  was  the  introduction 
f  the  principle  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
Bprehensible  sale  of  "indulgences,"  or  ex- 
mptions  fnun  p--i, 

Clergy  did  not  perform  pul)lic  penance,  but 
^erc  degraded;  and  no  one  who  had  undftr- 
one  public,  penance  could  afterwards  be  ad 
mitted  to  holy  orders. 

•u:e  is  retained  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
nd  ranks  as  a  Sacrament.  It  is  not  now 
practised  in  the  An-lictn  rhur.-h.  thou-h 
ine  preface  to  the  CommmatioB  S -rvire  says 
lat  tho  restoration  of  this  "  godly  discipline  " 
» is  much  to  he  wi>ln  ,1." 

Penitential  Books  were  drawn  up  to 

sgulate  penance  and  its  commutation.  The 
-iiown  was  the  w,,rk  of  John,  Bishop 
:  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
reat.  That  of  Theodore,  AivhbNhop  of 
anterburv,  introduced  the  system  into  the 
Astern  Church.  These  books  were  con- 
•  mined  by  the  Council  of  Chalons  in  813,  but 
terwards  approved,  and  even  considered 
sential  to  the  library  of  a  parish  priest. 

Penitential    Psalms.  —  The    name 

ven  to  those  I'salms  which  mourn  tho  guilt 

sin  and  appeal  to  the  pardoning  mercy  of 

«1.     These    are    fcevcn    in    number: — vi., 

cii.,    xxxviii.,    li.,    cii.,    cxxx.,    and    cxliii. 

iese  have  for  many  a-,  -s   h  ,n   used   in  the 

•tern Churches  in  token  of  special  humili- 

<>n,  UK!  are  appointed  in  our  Church  for 

nesiay.      They    are    said    in    the 

"»••»»   Church   on   Fridays    in    Lent,  after 

ording  to  an  order  given  by  Pius  V. 

•e  is  no  order  for  them  in  the  private  reci- 

•lou  of  the  hrevi-.ry,  but  those  who  do  recite 

n  an  indulgence  of  fifty  days.    Cassi- 

nnMieal  reason  for  the  number 

<*n,  yi/..  that   Mn  is  remitted  by  baptism, 

tyrdorn,    alms,    forgiving    or    converting 

of  charity,  and  penance 
B*L.— 2U* 


Penitentiary. — A  House  of  Mercy,  or 
home  arid  place  of  discipline,  for  females  who 
have  given  way  to  sins  of  impurity. 

History. — In  1272  Bernard,  of  Marseilles, 
induced  several  who  were  leading  impure 
lives  to  give  up  their  evil  ways,  and  to  live 
together  under  rule,  calling  themselves  Peni 
tents  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

1492. — Tifferen  converted  many  prostitutes, 
and  formed  the  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Mary 
lalene   at   Paris.      [PENITENTS,    ORDERS 
OF.] 

1641. — Eudes  induced  some  ladies  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
fallen,  and  from  these  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  were  formed. 

1758. — The  Magdalen  Hospital  in  London 
was  founded. 

1807.— The  London  Female  Penitentiary. 
1849. — Clewer  lion-    ..i   .M,  ivy. 
1851. — The  Church  lVnit eiit iary Association 
was  formed   by  Bishop  Armstrong.     This  lias 
now  houses  in  connection  with  it  containing 
1,100  penitents. 

1  > :,  i  —The  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary, 
Highgate,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Blomtield. 

'>•(«{.— By    voluntary    eontribu- 

li'-ns  and  by  the  work  of  the  penitents,  with 

the    exception   of    the    Magdalen    Hospital, 

itham,  which  has  an  endowment  of  £3,600 

per    annum.      Contributions    are   gladly    n- 

l  at  any  of  the  iVnitentia 
How  Managed. — By  a  council,  warden  or 
chaplain,  and  self-d« -voted  women,  i.e.  women 
not  reerivin^  a  stipend:  the  bi>hop  of  the 
^e  being  Visitor.  In  the  Magdalen 
'I  -  ital  the  matrons  are  paid.  As  the  great 
objert  is  to  bring  the  women  t o  penitence,  and 
to  build  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  a 
warden  or  chaplain  is  appointed  to  super 
intend  the  religious  instruction,  and  to  con 
duct  the  chapel  services.  A  chapel  is  necessary 
in  every  Penitentiary. 

si tt mission. — By  application  to  the  warden 
or  lady -in -charge.  The  penitent  before 
admission  must  be  free  from  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  and  likely  to  earn  her 
living  after  her  course  of  training. 

Twining. — The  penitents  are  generally  de 
tain- d  two  years.  In  some  cases  a  longer 
pei-i.nl  is  nee- s-ary.  At  first,  owing  to  weak 
health  and  idle  habits  contracted,  they  can  do 
very  little  work;  but  gradually,  according  to 
conduct  and  health,  they  are  taught  needle 
work,  laundry-work,  and  housework.  One 
object  being  to  form  regular  habits  in  the 
girls,  everything  is  done  according  to  a 
iixed  time-table.  On  entering,  the  girl  is 
supplied  with  clothes  belonging  to  the  Peni 
tentiary,  the  colour  of  the  dress  worn  varying 
a-'e-.j-ding  to  the  progress  made  in  the  house. 
When  ready  for  service  or  other  employment 
a  suitable  outfit  is  provided.  The  girls, 
after  leaving,  can  always  find  a  friend  in  the 
warden  or  in  the  ladies  at  the  Penitentiary. 
It  is  found  that  on  an  average  74  per  cent. 
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of  those  who  finish  their  course  of  training 
are  permanently  reclaimed. 

Penitentiary  Priests  were  early 
established  in  some  of  the  Churches  of  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  lapsed  and  giving  them  instruction. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  Nectorius  of 
Constantinople  in  A.D.  391.  Though  not 
established  in  the  Western  Church  in  early 
times,  it  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  A.D.  1215, 
enjoins  the  appointment  of  a  penitentiary  in 
every  diocese. 

Penitents.     [PENANCE.] 

Penitents,  ORDERS  OF. — A  name  applied 
to  certain  fraternities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
who  profess  to  do  public  penance  at  certain 
times  in  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  religious  brotherhoods  by  the  shape  and 
colour  of  their  dress.  The  White  Penitents, 
the  most  ancient  order  of  this  class,  were 
instituted  about  1260  by  a  friar  of  Perugia, 
who  proclaimed  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  city,  and  could  only  be 
appeased  by  a  general  repentance.  His 
auditors  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
went  round  the  city  in  procession,  chastising 
themselves  with  whips  to  expiate  their  sins. 
The  Order  of  Black  Penitents  was  instituted 
in  1488  by  some  Florentines  for  the  purpose  of 
tending  criminals  during  imprisonment  and 
before  their  death,  and  giving  them  decent 
burial,  and  also  of  burying  all  who  were  found 
dead  in  the  streets.  There  are  other  orders 
of  penitents  distinguished  by  different  colours, 
though  in  rules  they  follow  one  or  other  of 
the  orders  already  mentioned. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  orders 
established  for  penitent  women,  as:  — 

Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen. — An  order  estab 
lished  in  1272  by  Bernard,  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles.  [See  PENITENTIARIES.] 

Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen,  Congregation  of, 
at  Paris,  owed  its  origin  to  the  preaching  of  a 
Franciscan,  about  1492.  Charles  VIII.  gave 
a  palace  for  the  use  of  this  order,  but  it  was 
removed  to  St.  George's  Chapel  in  1572.  It 
was  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  fallen,  but  afterwards  became 
simply  a  nunnery. 

Penitents  of  the  Name  of  Jesus. — A  congrega 
tion  of  women  at  Seville,  founded  in  1550. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — one  for  nuns, 
another  for  novices,  and  a  third  for  those  who 
are  under  correction. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto. — An  order  of  nuns 
instituted  by  Antonio  Simoncelli,  and  erected 
in  1662  into  a  monastery  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  had  led  a  sinful  life,  and  wished  to 
ievote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

Penn,  WILLIAM  \b.  in  London,  Oct.  14th, 
1644;  d.  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  July  30th, 
1718],  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  the 
Admiral ;  a  celebrated  Quaker.  He  went  to 


Christ  Church,  Oxford,   and  was  there   com 
verted  to   Quakerism    by   the   preaching  o: 
Thomas  Loe,  which  took  such  a  hold  upon 
his  mind  that  ho   and  some  fellow -student* 
were  accustomed  to  hold  prayer-meetings  to 
gether,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  wearing 
of  surplices  in  the  University  by  tearing  thei* 
away  from  the  students.     For  this  they  wer* 
expelled,  and  Penn  was  sent  by  his  father,  ifc 
1662,  to  France,  and   studied  at   Paris  an^ 
Saumur,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Turin  for  . 
short  time.     He  returned  to  England  in  1664< 
and  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  biu 
was  despatched  to  Ireland  two  years  later  t 
manage  his  father's  estates  in  the  county  c 
Cork.     His  Quakerish  tendencies  were  her: 
strongly  developed,  and   he  quarrelled  witi 
his  father  because  the  latter  desired  him  t 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  royalt)> 
which  Penn  persistently  refused  to  do.     I 
1668    he    published    The    Sandy    Foundatio 
Shaken,  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrine  c 
the  Trinity  as  usually  received,  and  of  tbr. 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  for  which  he  vri* 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.     He  was  release* 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Yorl- 
but  was  again  arrested  in  1670  f«-r  breach  <  < 
the  Conventicle  Act,  and  sent  to  Newgate  f( 
six  months.     His  father  had  died  leaving  hii 
a  large  annuity,  with  which  he  visited  Hollan  1 
and  Germany  in  the  cause  of  Quakerism,  an* 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Crow 
of  land  in   America   on   which   to   found 
Quaker    settlement.       He    and    his    frienc* 
started  in  August,   1682,  and  the  colony  <• 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware,  was  founde* 
of  which  they  immediately  set   to  work  1 
build  the  capital,  Philadelphia.     The  form  < 
government,  which  had  been  framed  in  Enj 
land,  was  accepted   by   the   freemen   of  tfc 
province,  and  a  bond  of  friendship  establish) 
with  the  natives,  which  was  in  no  way  brok< 
for  more  than  seventy  years.      The  color 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  prosperity,  and  durir 
the  two  years  after  it  was  established  abo 
fifty  ships  arrived,  bringing  English,  Dutc 
and  German  emigrants.      Penn  returned 
England   in    1684,   and   after    the   death 
Charles  II.,  became  very  intimate  with  Jam 
II.,  insomuch  that  he  was  suspected  of  R'>mi  1 
tendencies,  and  on  several  occasions  arreste*  I 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  accused  of  coi    j 
plicity  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  King,  ai  I 
forced  to   live   in   retirement.      He   made   j 
second  expedition  to  Pennsylvania  with  t   I 
intention  of  changing  the  proprietary  gover  I 
ments  to  regal  ones,  but  abandoned  the  desij  I 
and  returned  to  England,  much  encumber   9 
with  debt ;  he  spent  his  last  years  at  Ri    ! 
combe. 

Pennaforte,  RAYMOND  DE,  Chaplain 
Gregory  IX.,  was  born  at  Barcelona  at  t  j 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  descend    • 
from  the  kings  of  Arragon.     He  studied 
Barcelona    and    Bologna,    and    entered   t 
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•Dominican  Order,  of  which,  in  1238,  he  was 
nade  General;  but  resigned  the  office  ;it't«-r- 
vards  in  order  to  beeome  a  missionary  to  the 
floors  and  Jews.  He  became  Confessor  to 

'ope  Gregory  in  1230,  at  whose  orders  he 
irew  up  the  sixth  collection  of  Dem-tals. 

:  .  wr< ,tr  S/ij,,,n(i  C'a.sufim  I'mitt Htue, 

vhicli  was  print.d  at  Rome  in  1003.  He 

ied    in    l-To,  and    was   canonised  by   Pope 

Hemeut  VIII. 

Pennefatlier,  Rnv.  W.     [MILDMAY.] 

Penry,  JOHN  [*.  at  Cefnbrith,  in  I5r.  ck- 
ockshiie,  \Val.-s.  in  1";.')9]. — He  was  educated 
s  a   Roman   ( 'at holic,  but    during   th 
•hich  he  spent  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently 
t  Oxford,  he  adopted  Puritan  views  and  took 

.•roe  of  M.A.      At  Oxford  ht-  \\ 
ained  priest,  l.ut  iM  hims.  It  into  trouble  with 
le  liishops  in  consequence  of  the  soni'-what 
north*. (lux   nature  of  his  opinions,  and   tlie 
iasatisfaetion  was  in,  reaA  d  liy  a  j.l.a  which 
e  published  for  the  preach- 
i  Wales.     In     1.">S8    lie    publish,  d    various 
••acts,    and    in    the   same    year   app.  an-d    the 
•k   written  by  "  Martin    M.irpr.lat.-." 

IMARPRELATE     CoNTROVlMT.]         Tin-    author 

;    to   i,,.  1',-nry  himself,  hut   it    is 

that  h"  was  only  the   publi.sh.-r,  and 

i;tt   the  author  was    11. -my  Hallow.-;  but    so 

:Uch  suspicion  attach.-d  to'him  tliat.  in   1689, 

>'3  fled  ;      :  .,1,   and  did  not   r.  tiun  EOT 

Meanwhile     he     had    b.-. 
jparatist,  and  as   thi>  cau-.-d    liim  to  bo  re- 
l  irdcd  as  dangerous  to  the  ('hun-h.  he   was 
rested  and  imprisoned  in  March,  1693.      11. • 
h  as  tried  on  a  (h. i :  ->n,  and  though 

is  no  .  vid<  IK  c  forthcoming  to  prove 
•at  he  was  the  author  of  tin-  "  Martin  M.u- 
•elate"  book,  passage*  in  hi-  diary  were  so 
storted  as  t<»  look  1  . 

nged  at   St .  Thomaa-a- Watering.  London. 
•th,  1-VJ3. 

Pentecost. —  Among1    ancient    Christian 

•iters  the  term  signiiies  sometimes  the  whole 

tween   the    Kaster  and   the   WhiNun 

3,    and    -oin,. times    the    l.tter    festival 

I'h.-  \\-hol,.  P.-H...I  of  i.fty  days,  being 

l»t  in  honour  and  memory  "f  the  Saviour's 

Berrection,  was  a   tiun-  of   mmv  than  nrdi- 

»  -     :ui  1     it     was    a    cu-toin     ..f     v.  ry 

n-r;il  observance  to  worship  .standing,   in'- 

.    ad  of  kn.  elinir.  during  tin-   whole  of  this 

•   mark    its  joytul    chamcter.     At  a 

T  jiei-iod  th.'  I-'asl  of  the  l!,,,flihnn  Ihi 

roduced,  ino.liiyin-  the  ancient  custom   in 

Church   of    ex, -hiding  fasting    from  this 

.     [\Viin M  NTIDI:.J 

•Pentecostals.     oblations    made    to    a 

.  at    Whitsuntide,  by  the   inhabitants 

the  d: 

Perambulation  of  Parishes,  or 
>atin£j  the  Bounds,  is  a  custom,  still 
mmgin  some  parts  of  England,  of  making 
Otmal  progress  round  the  boundary  of  the 


parish  during  Rogation  week.  [ROGATION.] 
The  practice  is  derived  from  the  annual  proces 
sions  at  this  season,  originated  by  Mamertus, 
Bishop  of  Vienne  [A.D.  460],  for  'the  purpose 
of  imploring  God's  blessing  on  the  freshly- 
sown  seed.  At  the  Information  all  religious 
processions  were  abolished  except  these,  an 
injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  providing 
''  that  the  parishioners  shall,  once  in  a  year, 
at  the  time  aceu-tom.-d.  with  the  curate*  and 
the  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walke 
about  the  parishes,  as  they  were  accustomed, 
ami  at  their  return  to  the  church  make  their 
common  prayers."  No  service  was,  how 
ever,  appointed,  but  it  was  enjoined  that 
"the  curate  ...  at  certain  convenient 
places,  shall  admonish  the  people  to  give 
thinks  to  God,  in  the  beholding  of  God's 
b.-netits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of 
his  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
the  savin-  of  Psalm  civ..  timt 

n.ea.  At  which  time  also  the  same  minister 
shall  inculcate  this  and  such  like  sentences  : — 
t  ursed  be  he  that  tranvhitrth  the  bonndt  and 
\  of  his  neighbour,  or  such  other  order  of 
player  as  shall  !•••  li.-ieaft.-r  appointed." 

Perfect. — A  term  appliid  in  the  . uly 
Church  to  those  who  had  received  full  in 
struction  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Holy 
Kucharist.  Conv  |  ,11,.  d  ••  imper- 

•-•cliuinens  of  some  standing  became 
'  "  :    and    at    the    end    of    their 
admitted  into  the.  number  of 
the  "per. 

Perfect!  _  or  Bon!    Homines.— This 

i  name  ^iven  t<-  >.-veral  monastic  oiders, 
both  in  Kngland  and  on  the  Continent.  Thus 
an  ord-T  founded  Jn  the  eleventh  century, 
at  Vine. -nnes,  transt'.-rred  in  1.">M  to  the 
Minims;  several  l'..rt  ugues.-  In. uses  who  sent 
missionaries  to  India  and  A-ia  Minor,  and 
an  Knu'lish  order  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
all  bore  this  name.  In  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury  the  stricter  ('..tharists  assumed  the 
name  of  Perfect!.  Thev  held  the  Manicha-an 

doctrine*,  mod  resembled  the  PATI.HINKS  [<i.v.]. 
A  i  "imeil  was  held  at  Lomltex,  in  southern 
France,  in  1165,  to  cond.  mn  tin-  Pt-rf,  <  ti. 

Perfectionists.  —  Those   who  believe 

that  it  is  possible  toattain  to  actual  perfection 
in  this  life.  Then-  are  tour  chs-es  of  Per 
fectionists: — [1]  The  Homan  <  'atholi. -s.  who 
teach  that  a  man  may,  by  obedience,  become 
;iom  all  mortal  sin, 'though  still  subject 
to  fall  into  venial  sin;  and  ev.n  this  t<  n- 
deney  may  b(>  don.-  awav  thronuh  the  sjx-cial 
favour  of  God.  [2]  TheWesleyan  Arminians, 
who  teach  Christian  perfx-ttn),,  namely,  the 
fultilment  of  the  Law  by  faith  and  love, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  though  the  in 
firmity  of  the  body  prevents  it  from  being 
abso Int.-  in  the  eyes  of  men.  [3]  Many 
Quakers,  who  say  that  in  souls  justified  by 
God  "  the  body  of  death  and  sin  coines  to  be 
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crucified  and  removed,  and  their  hearts 
united  and  subjected  unto  the  truth,  so  as 
not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or  temptation  of 
the  Evil  One,  but  to  be  free  from  actual 
sinning  and  transgressing  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  in  that  respect  perfect."  Yet  this  theory 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  attaining 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  nor  of 
falling  away  from  a  state  of  grace.  [4]  The 
Oberlin  school  of  theology,  who  say  that 
perfection  is  to  be  reached  by  a  life  of  im 
plicit  obedience,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  possibility  of  sin,  since  virtue  and  sin 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  soul  at  the  sumo 
time.  The  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  abso 
lutely  reject  the  theory  of  Perfectionism. 

The  name  "  Perfectionist "  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modern  sect  established  in 
North  America  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
in  1845.  Noyes  was  an  independent 
preacher  in  New  Haven,  who  gave  out  that 
he  discovered  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that 
all  Christian  religions  were  wrong,  so  started 
a  new  Church.  There  are  now  three  settle 
ments  of  this  sect,  the  largest  at  Oneida 
Creek,  where  he  first  preached,  and  two 
smaller  ones  at  Brooklyn  and  Wallingford. 
The  views  of  this  sect  are,  that  all  men  are 
wholly  good  or  wholly  evil,  and  that  all 
actions  are  wholly  righteous  or  wholly 
wicked.  They  hold  that  they  themselves 
are  sinless,  and  are  reconciled  to  God,  that 
man  and  woman  are  entirely  equal,  and  that 
all  goods  are  common.  As  they  are  "per 
fect,"  and  can  commit  no  sin,  no  positive 
religion  is  needful  for  thorn,  and  their  church 
has  been  described  as  "  a  chapel,  a  theatre,  a 
concert-room,  a  casino,  a  working-place,  all 
in  one,  being  supplied  with  benches,  lounging 
chairs,  work-tables,  a  reading  desk,  a  stage, 
a  gallery,  and  a  pianoforte."  The  system  of 
"free  love,"  or  "complex  marriages,"  has 
been  established,  which  has  led  to  an  abolition 
of  monogamy  and  the  marriage  bond.  The 
sect  is  also  known  as  the  "  Bible  Communists  " 
and  "  Free  Lovers,"  and  is  in  many  points- 
similar  to  the  PRINCEITES  [q.v.]. 

Pericopae.— Portions  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
Some  say  that  the  selection  was  made  as  early 
as  Apostolic  times,  while  others  fix  the  time 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  some  even  as  late 
as  the  eighth  century.  The  custom,  corre 
sponds  with  the  Jewish  Parnshas  and  Haph- 
tarahs.  The  Parashas  were  fifty-four  sections, 
into  which  the  Law  was  divided,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  read  during  the  year. 
Fifty-four  was  the  greatest  numberof  Sabbaths 
possible  in  a  year,  and  when  there  were  a 
smaller  number  two  portions  were  read 
together.  The  Haphtarahs  were  fifty-four 
sections  chosen  from  the  Prophets,  and  read  in 
like  manner.  This  is  still  continued  amongst 
the  modern  Jews,  but  the  portions  of  the 


Prophets  now  read  generally  omit  the  pro 
phecies  regarding  the  Messiah. 

The  method  of  selection  of  the  lessons  ii 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  found  unde 
the  head  LECTIONAKY  [q.v.]. 

In  the  Koman  missal  each  mass  has  tw 
Scripture  lessons,  which  are  mostly  take: 
from  the  Vulgate  Version. 

The  Greek  Church  has  special  Epistles  an« 
Gospels  for  every  week-day  as  well  as  ever 
Sunday  and  Saint's  Day. 

In  the  Armenian  Church,  Scripture  readini 
takes  a  very  important  place  ;  from  Easter  i\ 
Pentecost  they  have  three  services  a  day,  an 
portions  from  the  Old  and  New  Testamer* 
specially  selected  for  each  service. 

Peristerion.- —A  dove  of  gold  or  silve? 
suspended  over  the  altar  or  in  the  baptistery 
of  some  ancient  churches.  Later  a  eustoi 
arose  of  keeping  the  reserved  sacrament  i 
these  doves. 

Perjury. — The  taking  an  oath  in  ord»« 
to  tdl  or  confirm  a  falsehood.     This  was  coi 
sidered   a  very  heinous  crime,  both  by  tl 
heathens  and  Jews,  and  among  Christians 
to  be  looked  upon  with  great  abhorrence,  as 
is  treating  God  with  irreverence,  denying,  o- 
at  least,  ignoring  His  omniscience,  prot'anir 
His  name,  and  violating  truth. 

Pcrpetua,  ST. — One  of  five  catechumei  - 
who   were  seized   at  Carthage  in  the   thru 
century  during  the   persecution  of   Severin 
She   had  three  young  men   (Itevocatus,  S* 
turninus,  and   Secundulus)    and   one  worn. 
(Felicitas)     as     fellow-sufferers.      She     w 
offered   liberty   if    she    would    give   up  h*< 
faith,   and  to    refuse   was    doubly    hard 
that    she    was    the    mother    of     an     iufa 
whom  she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  to  t;-i 
mercy  of  her  enemies.     Her  mother   was 
Christian,  her  father  still  a  heathen,  and  '. 
used  to  come  to  the  prison  day  after  day 
urge   her  to   recant.      While   they   were 
prison,  the  priest  was,  at  first,  allowed  to  cor 
and  see  them,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  ha] 
ising  them  there.     A  few  days  after  IVrr 
tua  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon,  but  w» 
allowed  to  have  her  baby  with  her,  which  s 
declared  turned  the  dungeon  into  a   pala< 
When  her  father  heard   that   the  trial  w 
coming  on,  he  made  one  more  attempt  to  pe 
suade   her  to   save  her  life,  but  to  no  pi 
pose,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounce 
Her  child  had   been   taken    to  her   fathe 
house,  and  the  day  before  her  death  she  se 
a  message  that  she  wished  to  see  it  once  mo' 
but  he  would  not  grant  her  request.      T 
authorities  had  decided  that  the  five  prisom 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  on  an  approach!) 
festival.  It  was  the  custom  in  Carthage  at  th«- 
time  to  dress  their  victims,  the  men  as  prie; 
of  Saturn,  the  women  as  priestesses  of  Cer 
before  they  were  thrown  to  the  wild  heas 
But  these  five  protested  so  earnestly  agair 
such  an  insult  that  the  officers  yielded,  a: 
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Perpetua,  having  been  tossed  by  a  bull  several 
.mi.-,  was  led  into  the  centre  of  the  arena, 
tnd  then-  despatched  by  the  sword  oi'  a 
gladiator,  she  herself  guiding  his  aim.  A 
'estival  in  her  memory  has  been  kept  since 
,he  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  Mar.  7th. 
The  "Acts  of  St.  I'erpetua.''  >aid  to  have  been 
written  ior  the  most  part  by  herself,  are  still 
;xtant. 

Perpetual  Curate. — The  curates  called 

'  are  the  ministers  appointed  to  take 
of  a  parish  where  then-  is  no  spiritual 
rector  or  vicar,  but  where  tin-  tit  lies  belong 
,o  a  lay  rector  or  impropriutor,  who  is  bound 
»  provide  a  curate,  caii'.nically  instituted 
ind  inducted.  The  curates  by  this  means 
n.HoiM"  so  far  vicarx  that  tht-y  cannot  be  re- 
noveil  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriator, 
lor  without  the  revocation  of  their  lieence  by 
he  ordinary.  An  Ad  pa---d  by  tin-  in.-tru- 
nentality  of  Bishop  AVilberforce  provided 
hat  perpetual  curates  should  henceforward 
•eceive  tin-  title  of  "vicar,"  and  lu-i. 
lame  has  now  almost  disappear 

Perrone,  GIOVANNI,  D.D.  \b.  at  f'hieri. 
'iedm-.nt.  IT'.M;  rf.  at  Rome,  Aug.  29th, 
lie  Studied  and  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and 
vent  1o  Koine,  when-  lie  entered  the  Society 
i>t  Jesus,  t>y  which  he  was  sent  to  Orvieto  in 
of  Theology.  He  was  ap- 
•ointed  in  1S23  to  the  same  post  at  th«-  lion, an 
'ollege,  which  lie  held  lor  titty  years, 
v'hen  in  charge  of  the  College  oi'  Ferrara,  from 
830  to  1833,  and  Rector  of  the  College  of 
iome,  from  1853  to  1856.  In  the  controversy 
oncerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  lie 
ook  a  leading  part.  In -fore  the  Bull  Ine/abilit 
>et(fi  was  issued  in  IN')  I  ;  and  he  also  took 
he  side  of  the  ritraniontanists  at  the  Vatican 
'ouncil  of  1869.  The  great  inllui  nee  which 
>  is  learning  and  powers  of  rhetoric  had  in 
he  Roman  Church  was  largely  increased  by 
is  being  a  member  of  most  of  the  Papal  con 
gregations  on  doctrine  and  discipline.  From 
848  to  1850  Pen-one  visited  England  with 
ome  of  his  pupils.  He  published  his  system 
f  dogmatic  theology  in  two  books — [1]  Prce- 
vtioHes  Theologicce  quas  in  Collegia  Romano 
'<ocict(itis  Jesu  dabebat,  and  [2]  Pralectiones 
'heoloyicte  in  Compendium  redact  <K  —  from 
vhich  the  present  system  has  been  for  the 
lost  part  adopted.  Another  of  his  leading 
;orks  is  I)e  Imnutcnlato  Ji.  V.  Mariee  conceptu  : 
n  dogmatico  decreto  definiri  possit. 

Perronet,  EDWARD,  son  of  an  English 
rtergyman,  a  preacher  first  under  Wesley. 
i'ii  :m  Independent,  author  of  some  hymns, 
mong  which  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's 
ame  "  still  holds  a  place  in  popular  esteem. 
Ie  died  in  1792. 

Persecutions. — The  causes  of  persecu- 
on  in  religious  history  are  manifold  and 
implicated.  The  Lord'  .Jesus  Christ  was 
irsecuted  by  the  Pharisees  because  He 


exposed  their  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  Jews  in 
general  because  He  ran  counter  to  their  pre 
judices.  These  causes  produced  a  like  treat 
ment  of  His  Apostles ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  heathens  was  another  cause  of  persecu 
tion  :  the  Christians  were  confounded  by 
them  with  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  indiscri 
minately  persecuted.  Thus  the  historian 
Suetonius  says  that  Christ  excited  the  Jews 
to  frequent  tumults.  Furthermore,  Gentile 
superstition  came  to  the  increase  of  persecu 
tion  :  the  heathens  could  not  endure  a  sect 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  worship 
of  their  gods.  The  Jews  frequently  escaped 
rough  treatment  .simply  because,  though  they 
practised  their  own  rites,  they  let  those  of  the 
h- at  hens  alone.  But  this  was  exactly  what 
the  Christians  would  not  do.  They  boldly 
called  on  men  "to  turn  from  their  vanities  and 
•  the  true  God  alone."  Thus  it  was  that 
they  were  called  "  Atheists,"  as  enemies  of 
the  gods.  And  so  all  calumnies  among  them 
believed  by  tho  superstitious :  they 
burned  Rome,  made  nightly  conspiracies,  ate 
human  lltsh,  worshipped  an  ass's  head,  com 
mitted  adultery,  incest,  infanticide.  The 
base  heresies  of  the  Nieolaitanes,  Carpocra- 
tians,  and  others,  sometimes  gave  colour  to 
the  slanders.  But  another  cause,  which  influ- 
«  in ed  some  of  the  i,«.>t  and  wisest  of  the 
Kmperors,  was  found  in  political  ideas.  The 
ile  religion  was  interwoven  with  the 
;  and  men  like  Trajan,  who  conscien- 
tioii>ly  believed  it  their  duty  to  uphold  exist 
ing  institutions,  regarded  Christianity  as  a 
hostile,  and  therefore  a  dangerous,  principle. 
Its  professors  were  denounced  as  the  enemies 
of  kings,  of  laws,  and  of  the  human  race. 

The  persecutions  in  the  New  Testament 
were  [1]  about  Stephen,  [2]  by  Herod 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.),  [3]  those  stirred  up  by 
the  Jews  against  St.  Paul,  [4]  those  raised 
by  heathens  who  saw  that  their  gains  were 
endangered  (Acts  xvi.  and  xx.). 

In  Ecclesiastical  History  there  are  com 
monly  reckoned  ten  persecutions.  They  are 
the  following ;  notices  of  each  will  be  found 
under  their  several  names : — 


PERSECUTION 

OF:  — 

DATE. 

CHIEF  SUFFERERS. 

1.—  Nero     .    . 

£4-68 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

C  Consul  FlaviusClemens 

2.—  Domitian 

95-96 

(St.  John  sent  to  Pat- 

C      nios) 

3.—  Trajan  .     . 

105-117 

f  Syuieon  of  Jerusalem  ; 
(.      Ignatius  of  Antioch 

4.-Marcns     ). 
Aurelius  ) 

166-180 

Justin  Martyr;  Poly  carp 

5.  —  Septimius 

202-211 

Perpetua  and  Felicitas 

6.  —  Maximian 
7.  —  Deems  .     . 

-...       _-." 

250-253 

(  Fabian  of  Rome  ;  Alex- 
<      ander  of  Jerusalem 

8.—  Valerian  . 

257-260 

J  Xystus  of  Rome  ;   Cy- 
|      prian  of  Carthage 
(  Execution  of  Edict  pre- 

9.—  Aurelian  . 

275 

^      vented    by    death   of 

(      Emperor 

10.—  Diocletian 

303-305 

(  Anthimus    of   Nicome- 
1      dia  ;  St.  Alban 

Per 
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The  accession  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  put  an  end  to  the 
persecutions  of  Christianity  by  the  Empire. 
Would  that  no  more  needed  to  be  added  to  this 
article.  But  Christian  history  has  to  record 
that  persecution  has  been  used  as  a  weapon 
age  after  age  for  enforcing  obedience  to  that 
form  of  religion  which  is  strongest.  The 
Arian  controversy,  which  began  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  was  the  signal  for  persecution, 
now  by  the  Arians,  now  by  their  opponents. 
"  Toleration,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  was 
the  last  Christian  virtue  to  be  learned/'  It 
was  argued  that  as  error  of  opinion  leads  to 
disorganisation  of  society,  to  moral  evils,  and 
(in  early  opinion)  to  everlasting  perdition, 
such  error  must  be  put  down  like  any  other 
offence  against  the  well-being  of  the  common 
wealth.  The  barbarous  nations  who  broke 
into  the  Roman  Empire  and  destroyed  it  were 
frequently  persecutors.  Thus  the  Vandal-, 
both  in  their  heathen  days,  and  also  ai't.-r 
they  had  embraced  the  Arian  faith,  desolated 
the  Church,  and  persecuted  those  who  re 
mained  faithful  to  the  ancient  creed  to  death. 
The  English,  on  arriving  as  heathens  in  this 
country,  persecuted  the  Christian  Britons, 
destroyed  their  churches,  and  drove  them  into 
the  mountains.  The  cruelties  of  the  Maho 
metans  when  they  began  their  career  of  con 
quest  were  terrible  and  remorseless.  "  The 
Koran  or  the  sword  "  was  their  sole  alternative 
to  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  all  movements  in  the  direction 
of  freethought  were  regarded  by  the  dominant 
religion  as  warfare  against  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  persecutions  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  are  described  in  their  places,  as 
are  also  the  Hussite  wars,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Lollards,  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  directed  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  proceeded  against 
as  traitors  to  the  State,  and  fined  and  impri 
soned  for  not  attending  the  established  wor 
ship.  Cases  also  occurred  occasionally  of  the 
infliction  of  death  for  heresy,  a  penalty  in 
flicted  by  Elizabeth  upon  both  Baptists  and 
INDEPENDENTS  [q.v.].  There  were  those  who 
left  England  for  America  in  order  to  secure 
"  freedom  to  worship  God  ;  "  but  even  these 
in  turn  became  persecutors  both  of  those  who 
preferred  Episcopacy  to  Independency,  and 
also  of  the  Quakers.  The  same  spirit  showed 
itself  on  both  sides  in  England  in  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Stuarts ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  is  a 
touching  narrative  of  persecutions  bravely 
endured.  The  Act  of  Toleration  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  persecution  as  a  legalised 
instrument  in  England,  but  the  spirit  will 
hardly  be  eliminated  from  mankind,  except 
as  human  nature  itself  is  altered  by  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


Perseverance.  —  Continuance    in    an? 
design,    state,    opinion,  or   course  of   action 
The  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  their  con 
tinuance  and  progression  in  a  state  of  grac€< 
This  doctrine  cau&ed  a  considerable  disputt 
between  the  Arminians  and   Calvinists,  an 
the  arguments  of  the  Calvinists  in  its  iavou 
were   as   follows: — That   the    perfections  c 
God,    His    love,    faithfulness,    wisdom,    an 
power,  are  such  that  Ho  would  not  be  likel 
to  condemn  His  people  to  everlasting  perditioi 
That  since  Christ  has  united  His  people  ti 
Himself  and  died  for  them,  and  lives  to  mala 
intercession    for   them,    their   falling    \voul 
make   His   work   vain,    and    is    accordingl, 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  glory.      That   mu. 
is  upheld,  not  by  his  own  power,  but  by  tb? 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  enli^hter 
and  confirms  him,  and  enables  him  to  pers* 
vere.      In   answer   to    these   arguments  thB 
Arminians  brought  forward  the  denunciatior 
in  Scripture  against  apostles,  and  the  prophet- 
that  some  would  eventually  i'all  from  grac 
and  said  that  the  doctrine  precludes  the  use  < 
means,  and  gives  encouragement  to  presumj 
tion  and  false  security. 

Persia,    RELIGION   OF. — The  religion  • 
Persia,   until   it  fell   into   the   hands  of  tl* 
Arabs  in  651,  has  been  described  in  the  ai  tic 
PARSEES  [q.v.].     Then  the  greater  part  of  tl  I 
population  embraced  Mohammedan  ism  :  iVrs 
developed  that   special   branch   of   islamis 
which  is  mystical,  and  is  seen  under  the  for 
of  DERVISHES  [q.v.].   Their  founder,  MeolanJ 
was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourlreni 
century;    there  are  now   thirty-six   dervu 
sects  spread  in  the  surrounding  countries, 
is  a  most  powerful  sect,  both  in  the  Ottoma 
and  Persian  empires.     The  Sultan  is  nev- 
deemed  as  fully  invested  with  the   imperi 
power  till  he  has  received  the  sword  from  tl 
successor  of   Meolana    Jelalu-d-hin,   and 
the  present  time  the   Caliphate   seems  to  1 
within  its  grasp. 

Persia  has  been  the  scene  of  many  mission 
Nestorian  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  whi< 
have  left  little  trace  behind  them;  in  t] 
middle  of  the  last  cent  ury  a  Moravian  mi>sio 
which  was  unsuccessful;  and  in  this  <  > ntu 
more  successful  efforts  are  being  carried  < 
by  means  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 

Persons    or    Parsons,     ROBERT,     i 
English  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Nether  Si  owe 
near      Bridgewater,     in      Somersetshire, 
1546.     He   studied   at   Oxford,   but,   havii 
become   a    Roman  Catholic,   went   to   Ror 
in  1574,  where  in  the  next  year  he  enter* 
the    Society    of    the    Jesuits.      In    1580  ." 
came  to  England  with  Campian;  but  wh< 
the   latter   was   arrested,    in    1583,    Perso 
returned  to  Rome,  though  he  still  continu* 
to  manage  the  English  mission.     In  1587 
was   made   the  first    Rector   of  the  Kimli 
College  at  Rome,  and  in  the  next  year  went 
Spain  to  make  preparations  for  the  f  urtheran 
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)f  the  Jesuits  in  England  in  case  the  Armada 
jhould  succeed.  He  founded  several  schools 
or  the  training  of  English  priests,  and  aided 
,he  secular  clergy.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1610.  He  is  said  to  have  been  indefatigable, 
jvrily,  of  a  hot  temper  and  rough  behaviour, 
rle  wrote  many  books,  of  which  we  may 
nention — A  Christian  Directory  Guiding  Men 
o  Eternal  Salvation  ;  A  Conference  at>oiit  the 
text  ,SV/ov.wi,,;t  to  the  Crown  of  England,  which 
tppt  a  red  in  two  parts — the  first  for  the  chas- 
ising  of  kings,  etc.,  and  the  second  to  prove 
•.he  right  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and  A 
<>f  the  Three  Conversions  of  the  English 
rout  r<i</n>i/x>n  to  Christ 'nut  J!>lt</iun,  published 
mder  the  name  of  N.  D.,  i.e.  Nicholas 
Joleman. 

Pestalozzi,     Jon  ANN    UEINKICII    [b.   at 

Zurich.  Jan.  12th,  174o;  d.  at  Brugg,  Aargau, 

'827]. — A  great   educationalist.      His    father 

vas  a  phy.-ician,  hut  died  soon  after  his  son's 

Wrth,  and  after  various  experiments,  IV>t  ilo/./.i 

pplied  himself  to  fanning,  with  the  intention 

f  iinpi-oving  the  condition  of  his  farm  people 

•wy  education.     His  schemes  tailed,  and  aner 

t't<  •  n    yi  !i-s    he    became    deeply    involved 

•  n  debt,    having    be.-n    un-iif  •  s-ful     in    his 
••usiness.      To  pay  off  the  debt  he  wrote  a 
-lOvel,     Leinhnrdt    uml    <!•  rfntd,    which   soon 

•ecamo  popular,  and  for  which  In-  received  a 
•old  medal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
tern.  Other  novels  followed,  and  he  started 

lical,  the   Swiss  Jmn-nul  f»r   th>    /'><>/,/,. 
'  Ie  made  other  attempts  for  the  education  of 

•  he  poor,  and  founded  a  school   for  orphan 
hildren,    in    what    had    formerly    b« 
Irsuline  convent  in  Unterwalden.      1 1 

•ired  from  a  want  of  books  and  efficient 
iachers,  and  in  less  than  a  y«  ar  the  convent 
as  turned  into  a  hospital  for  Austrian  sol- 

A  school  at  Burgdorf  was  more  suc- 
'ssful,  but  that  also  failed  after  a  time. 
'or  this  school  he  wrote  How  Gertrude  Ti,t<-hes 
er  Children,  a  work  which  has  heroine  very 
.'lebrated.  In  1804  he  was  invited  l»y  the 
ihabitants  of  Yverdun  to  open  an  educa- 
onal  institute  there.  This  institution  soon 
ained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  pupils 
ime  to  it  from  Germany,  Russia,  and 

i,  and  carried  back  his  method  to  their 
-vii  counl : 

Mr.  R.   II.   Quick    says,    in   his   F*says  on 

ers  [p-i::"   177]:  "The  life 

the  Pestalozzian  institutions  had  been  the 

iich  the  old  man  had  infused  into  all 
i'-  ni'-mhers.  teachers  as  well  as  children  ; 
it  this  life  was  wanting  at  Yverdun.  The 
•  tablishment  was  much  too  large  to  be  car- 
"'»  on  :  ssfully  without  more  method  and 
Bcipline  than  iVstalo/./.i,  remarkahle,  as  lie 
mself  .-ays,  for  his  '  unrivalled  incapacity  to 
>vern,'  was  in  i-ter  of  ...  Pestalozzi 
'is  mad  with  enthusiasm  to  improve  ele- 
"ntary  education,  espec ially  for  the  poor, 

iout   Europe.      His   zeal    led    him    to 


announce  his  schemes  and  m«  thods  before  he 
had  given  them  a  fair  trial  ;  hence,  many 
foolish  things  came  a '-road  as  Pestalo/x.ianism, 
and  hindered  the  reception  of  prin.-ipies  and 
practices  which  better  de.-ei\vd  the  name. 
His  highly  active  imagination  led  him  to  see 
arid  describe  as  actually  existing  whatever  he 
hoped  sooner  or  later  to  realise.  The  enemies 
of  change  made  the  most  of  his  mistakes, 
and  his  institution  came  to  a  speedy  and  un- 
honoured  d<»e.  When  the  old  man  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  he  h  i  1  -.  n  the  apparent 
failure  of  all  his  toil-,  lie  ha  1  mrt  however. 
failed  in  reality.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  true  function  was  to  educate  ideas, 
not  children,  and  when,  twenty  years  later, 
the  centenary  of  his  l.iith  was  eeiehiated  by 
schoolina-t'-rs.  not  only  in  his  native  country, 
but  throughout  (Jermany,  it  was  found  that 
Pestaloy./ian  ideas  h.el  been  .-own.  and  were 
bearing  fruit,  over  the  gre.it.-r  part  of  Europe." 
lo//i  hiiiiM-li  Bays,  in  his  l.'ttnx  on 
E'irlij  I\du<-<tti<>n  :  "  Why  have  I  insisted  so 
strongly  on  attention  to  i  arly  ph\->ic:l  and 
intellectual  education:-  lieenise  1  consider 
men  ly  leading  to  a  higher  aim,  to 
qualify  the  human  hein--  for  ih,  i  ,  ,•  .,nd  full 
use  of  all  the  taculties  implanted  hy  the 
Creator,  and  to  direct  all  these  faculties  to 
wards  the  j,er|e,-li..n  of  tile  whole  heillgof 

man.   that    lie    may    h  •   enahled  to   act    in   hi- 
Jiai  >talion  ;i>  an  in-t  luiuent  of  that  All- 
uid  Almighty  Tower  that  has  called  him 
into  i 

i«)/./.i    adopted  the  system  of  teaching 
objects,    and   proceeding  from  the  con* 
crete  to  tli«-  ai>stia«t;  he  introduced  graduation 
in  writ.iiir.  and  strove  to  educate  ratlier  than 
instruct  chiMren.     He  believed  in  the  sy.-t- m 
of  mutual  instruction, and  set  the  elder  children 
(  h   the  younger.      His  system  is  much 
iit  Kindeigarten  schools. 

Petavius  or  Petau,  DIONYSUS. — A 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  [//.  at  Orleans, 
1583;  d.  at  1'ari-,  lf)">J\  he  ear.y  became 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  lec 
tured  on  rhetoric  at  liheims  and  La  Fleche. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  1'roi'osor  of  Theo- 
lo-y  at  Paris,  ami  became  well  known  as  a 
scholar  and  critic  :  he  puhii.-hed  1><  ]i«-trin<i 
Tempiirum,  in  Ki'J",  a  valuable  book  on 
chronology.  In  coii.-idei  at  ,oii  ol  this  work, 
Philip  IV.  invited  him  to  Madrid  a^  Pro: 
of  History,  and  at  the  -ame  time  Pop-  I'l'lian 
\'1I1.  in\  ited  him  to  Koine.  P«  tavius 
declined  both  oilers,  and  spent  the  r-  m;.ining 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of 
Clermont.  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
llationaritini  Ti'inim,  n,n,  ]>  I'hotmn  Hi'retico, 
and  De  Thiulmjn-is  Iiui/nmtilixx.  This  last  was 
his  most  famous  work,  but  he  left  it  un 
finished. 

Peter,  FESTIVALS  OF. — There  were  for 
merly  lour  festivals  of  St.  Peter  kept:— [ll 
June  29th,  the  day  on  which  Sti.  Peter  and 
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Paul  are  supposed  to  have  been  martyred  at 
Koine,  the  former  by  crucifixion  with  his  head 
downwards,  the  latter  by  beheading.  This  is 
the  oldest  of  the  feasts  of  the  Apostles,  having 
been  observed  since  the  fourth  century.  [2J 
Feb.  22nd,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  at 
Antioch.  Though  there  is  no  account  in  the 
Bible  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  who  established  his 
episcopal  chair  first  in  this  place.  [3]  Jan. 
18th,  St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Koine.  Celebrated 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter's  fixing  his  episcopal 
work  there  after  seven  years  at  Antioch.  [4] 
August  1st,  St.  Peter's*  Chains,  or  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  the  day  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  honour  his  chains,  and  commemorate 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  hands  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  The  1st  of  August  was  pro 
bably  the  day  on  which  the  church  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in 
Chains.  It  was  built  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Valentine  III.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century. 

Peter  Lombard.     [LOMBARD.] 
Peter  Martyr.     [MARTYR.] 

Peter  of  Lampsachus,  ST.— A  Chris- 
tian  martyr  who  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Decius  in  249,  at  Lampsachus, 
a  city  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Pro-Consul 
Optimus  tried  to  persuade  him  to  offer  sacri 
fice  to  Venus,  promising  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  save  his  life.  Peter  refused,  and 
Optimus  ordered  that  he  should  be  broken 
to  pieces  on  a  wheel.  It  was  done  slowly, 
and  although  he  was  in  the  most  horrible 
tortures,  the  martyr's  courage  was  un 
daunted.  A  few  days  after,  three  of  his 
companions  were  brought  before  Optimus, 
and  the  same  alternative  was  offered  them — 
apostasy  or  death— and  they  all  chose  the 
latter.  But  one  of  them,  Nicomachus,  whilst 
he  was  on  the  rack,  cried  out  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  He  was  imme 
diately  released  and  given  full  liberty.  A  few 
moments  after,  however,  he  fell  down  dead. 
The  other  two,  Andrew  and  Paul,  were  given 
another  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  but 
remained  firm.  The  Governor  thought  that 
he  would  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  them  to 
sacrifice  as  he  wished,  and  was  willing  to  put 
off  sentence  of  death,  but  the  mob  was  so  fierce 
against  them,  and  so  eager  for  their  blood, 
that  Optimus  was  afraid  to  delay.  He  handed 
them  over  to  the  infuriated  populace,  by  whom 
they  were  stoned  to  death. 

Peter  the  Hermit  was  born  at  Amiens 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
went  to  Jerusalem  in  1093,  and,  seeing  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Christians,  on  his 
return  to  Europe  preached  the  first  crusade, 
persuading  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  join  him.  He  was  made  the  head  of  the 


enterprise,  and  had  about  40,000  foot,  beside* 
cavalry,  under  him ;  but  the  people  were  to< 
enthusiastic  to  wait  for  a  regular  army.  The^ 
landed  in  Constantinople  in  1096,  and  wen 
thence  to  Bithynia,  where  they  weiv  defeated 
and  but  3,000  returned  to  Constantinople 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  i> 
1099,  and  was  left  Vicar- General  therefor, 
time;  but  afterwards  returned  to  France,  an» 
died  in  1115  in  the  monastery  of  Neu  Montie 
in  Liege. 

Peterborough,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — It  wa 
not  till  the  ivimi  of  Henry  V11I.  that  Peten 
borough   had   a  bishop   of    its   own ;  it   ha- 
-ed  a  most  important  Benedictine  Abbeji 
and  at  the  dissolution,  the  last  Abbot,  Jobs 
( 'hambers,  became  its   firt«t    Bishop.     It  ha 
hitherto  formed  part  of  the  great  See  of  Mercir 
It  is  said  that  the  abhey  was  spared  when 
was  surrendered,  on  account  of  its  being  tbi 
burial  place  of  Catharine  of  Arragon.      Th 
present  cathedral    is  the  third  minster   tlu 
has  been  erected  on  the  same  spot.     The  fir* 
was  built  in  the  seventh  century  (commence* 
about  655)  by  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda,  wl 
died  before  its  completion  ;  this  was  the  fir 
monastic  establishment   of  central  Knglan 
Its  site  was  the  little  village  of  Mod.  •shau 
stead,  called  afterwards,  from  the  patron  sail 
of  the  abbey,  Burgh  St.  Peter.     On  the  COD- 
pletion  of  the  building,  it  was  hallowed  in  t) 
names  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andre  i 
by  Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ai 
other  prelates,  in  the  presence  of  Wulfere,  wl 
had  succeeded    his   brother  Peada.       Saxi 
was  its  first  abbot.     This  abbey  was  entire 
destroyed  in  870  by  the  Danes,  under  lluhl 
in  the  time  of  the  seventh  abbot,  Hedda,  w)  j 
was  killed  in  the  attack  with  all  his  monl 
said  to  number  upwards  of  eighty.     About 
century  later  King   Edgar,    with'  Athdwol 
bishop  of  Winchester,  as  architect,  commenc 
the  building  of  the  second  church  ;  this  stru 
ture  suffered  much  from  another  1  )anish  atta 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  1116  was  ar 
dentally  destroyed  by  fire.     Two  years  lat 
the  present  structure  was  commenced,  whi 
took  in  all  nearly  one  hundred  and  twen 
years  to  complete,  and  was  then  consecrat 
in  1237  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Exet« 
The  choir  had  been  ready  for  service  in  11-; 
and  was  built  by  Abbot  Martin  de  Bee;  t 
east  transept  was  built  by  Abbot  William 
Waterville  [1155-1177],  the  nave  by  Abl 
Benedict  [1177-1193],  who  also  built  part 
tin'  west  transept.  The  original  fabric  reman 
with  additions,  but  no  great  alterations.  At  t 
time  of  the  consecration  much  that  we  n< 
see  had  not  been  erected,  viz.  the  bell  tow 
the  western  spires,  the  new  building  at  t 
east  (of  ten  erroneously  called  the  Lady  Chape 
built  in  the  fifteenth  and   sixteenth  centur 
by  Abbots  Ashton  and  Kirton,  and  the  lantt 
tower.      With    the    exception    of     Norwi 
Cathedral,     Peterborough    is    the    grand 
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Norman  church  left  in  England.  The  groat 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  \vest  front:  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  not  on  record,  but  as  it 
is  in  the  best  style  of  Early  Kngli.sh,  it  wits 
probably  completed  not  long  before  the  con 
secration  of  I2',)l.  There  was  a  chapel  dedi 
cated  to  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  rich  in  his  relics, 
brou-ht  hither  from  Canterbury  by  Abbot 
Benedict,  who  was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  On  not  a  few 
us  has  the  Sovereign  b. ••  -u  entertained 
at  the  abbey  at  a  -n  at  cost;  Stephen.  Henry 

III.,  and  Ivl  ward  I.,  and  their  queens,  Edward 
A  aid  111.,  and  the  Black  Prince,  were 
all  among  its  royal  visitors.  Catharine  of 
Arragon  \\as  buried  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  in 
•id  Mary,  (^neeii  of  Scots,  in  the  south 
choir  isle,  in  1587,  but  her  r« -mains  were  re- 
iiiov. -d  to  Westminster  in  1613.  In  what  is 
jailed  the  "  new  building "  is  preserved  a 
very  curious  coped  stone  monument,  having 
*>n  each  side  six  carved  figures  in  mona-tic 

1  to  hav<-  beeo  -  rected  by  ' 
\bbot  of  Crowland,  as  a  memorial  of  Abbot 
tiedda  and  his  monks.      In  18S2  the  condition 
>f  the  lant.-m  tower  was  discovered  tub.-  highly 
us,  and  it  was  found  that  no  .-.\p.~- 
lients  tor  patching  up  and  trying  to  preserve 
•,he  tower  in  its  existing  state   would  be  of 
my  avail,  so  that   it  became  necessary  to  re- 
•onstruct  the  whole  of  it.     The  work  of  taking 
down    the   tower   commenced    ,,n    April     '>th, 
883,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson; 
•  hen  it  was  found  that  the  piers  which  sup- 
tort  the  lantern  must  also  be  rebuilt.     In  the 

•.ons    made,    remnants   of   the 
OUndations  of  the  first  min>t>T  were  m>-t  with, 
•  stones  which  h  id  formed  part  of  the 
riginal  Norman  tower.     Th>-  ••chief  corner- 
is  it  was  called,  was  laid  on  May  7th, 
ith   nnsonir  honours,    by  Loi>; 
•arvon  as   Pro-Grand  Ma>t>  r.  in  the  name  of 
he  Prince  of  Wales  as  Grand  Master,  of  the 
Yeemasons.     The  work  of  rebuilding  is  still 
rogressinir. 

Ttie  income  of  the  S.-,-  is  n..'>00.  Thoro 
an  assist  ml  bishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
eacons,  four  canons,  three  minor  canons,  and 
tfenty-four  honorary  canons.  The  diocese 
>mprises  the  entire  counties  of  L.  '. 
'orthampton,  and  Rutland,  with  portions  of 
aunties  adjacent,  and  contains  .~>7l 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 


Accession. 
Chamber     .    15 11 
Poole.        .     l.v.7 
Scambler 
Howland     1585 
D..V-        .     1601 
Pi'Ts 

*tine  Lindsell  IftM 
1  •-.        .     M:H 

T/inoy  .     1660 

-<--iih  Hen -iriw       1 1;>;  ; 
I'i7'.' 

"h.  Camberland  1691 


Accession. 


White  Kennett 
Robert  Clavering 
John  Tli»!ii:is 
Ui«-li;ir-l  Terrirk 
Robert  Lambe 
John  HinolK-1  tfe 
Spencpr  Mudan 
John  Parsons 
II    <-  .-rt  Marsh 
George  Davys 
Francis  Jeune 
William      Connor 
Magee 


1718 
1720 
1747 
1757 
1764 
1760 
L794 
IS13 
1819 
1839 
1866 


Peters,  HIGH  [b.  1599;  hanged,  1660]. 
— An  English  Nonconformist,  who,  having 
preached  in  Holland  and  America,  returned 
to  Knuhmd  in  1641,  joined  the  Puritan  party, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Restoration  as  a  re 
gicide.  He  wrote  in  prison  A  Laying  Father's 
Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child. 

Peter's  Pence.— The  tax  paid  annually 
to  the  See  of  Rome  by  England  and  other 
countries,  and  supposed  to  have  been  origin 
ated  either  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  or  by 
Ina  of  \Vessex,  for  the  support  of  a  college  in 
koine  for  the  education  of  English  clergy. 
The  tax  was  at  first  fixed  at  a  penny,  to  be 
paid  by  every  family;  but  was  afterwards 
demanded  only  from  those  possessed  of  a 

.in  fixed  income;  it  was  collected  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Much  dis 
satisfaction  was  caused  by  the  exaction  of 
payments  by  the  bishops,  who  were  deputed 
to  collect  the  money,  and  laws  were  passed 
laying  a  heavy  penalty  not  only  on  those  who 
•  pay,  but  on  the  bishops  in  case 
they  jdiould  neglect  to  deliver  up  the  money 
given  into  their  charge.  The  custom  of  col 
lecting  Peter*!  P.  m-e  became  general  in 
Poland,  and  was  introduced  into  Prus-ia  and 
Scandinavia,  though  the  Papal  Legates  could 
never  lOOOeed  in  getting  it  paid  re-ularly; 
and  Gregory  V 1 1 .  tried  to  exact  it  from 
l-'rancr  and  Spain,  but  without  success.  Ill 
Knirland  it  s.  ems  to  have  been  paid  more  or 
less  regularly  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  for  some  time  before  it  had  only  been 

rded  as  a  charity,  and  was  not  enforced 
from  the  people. 

Petrobrnsians.  —  Followers  of  the 
hen-tic  Peter  of  P.ruys,  who  was  burnt  at  St. 
( Jilles  about  A.I).  112').  The  only  authorities 
from  which  any  knowledge  of  the  sect  can  be 
trained  are  a  passage  in  Abelard,  and  a  book 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  A<li-'-rx»x  l'<trt>- 
!»•  a ^innos  Hareticos.  Peter  de  Bruys  appears 
to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  holding  some 
benefice  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  first 
began  to  publish  his  heresy,  and  gained  many 
followers  among  the  Cathari  at  Aries  and 
elsewhere;  afterwards  he  preached  with  great 
siu cess  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  but  was 
eventually  sei/ed  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  professed  the  desire  to  restore  Christianity 
to  its  original  purity,  and  accepted  the 
Gospels,  to  which  he  would  only  grant  a 
literal  interpretation ;  the  Epistles  he  partly 
rejected,  and  only  granted  to  them  a  deriva 
tive  authority.  He  would  not  allow  infant 
baptism;  declared  that  the  Church  being  in- 
vi>iblo,  no  buildings  are  necessary  as  places 
of  worship,  for  the  Church  exists  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  denied  not  only  the 
Peal  Presence  in  the  Kucharist  but  also  that 
any  sacramental  character  is  attached  to  it, 
and  regarded  it  simply  as  a  historical  incident 
in  Christ's  life.  Ho  objected  to  elaborate 
ritual  of  any  kind,  to  prayers  for  the  dead, 
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and  to  music  as  a  part  of  Divine  Worship  ;  and 
he  abhorred  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  as 
being  the  instrument  of  our  Lord's  torture. 
After  his  death  the  sect  continued  to  flourish 
for  some  time,  but  finally  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  Henricians. 

Pew,  HEADING.     [DESK.] 

Pews,  or  enclosed  seats  in  church,  were 
not  known  till  after  the  Reformation,  and 
until  the  seventeenth  century  were  only  used 
by  the  patron  of  the  church.  The  earliest 
pew  for  the  congregation  remaining,  whose 
age  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  a  date, 
is  in  the  north  aisle  of  Geddington  St.  Mary, 
Northamptonshire,  and  bears  the  date  1602. 
From  this  time  they  became  more  universal, 
till  the  episcopate  of  Wren,  Bishop  of  lit T-  - 
ford,  when  they  fell  into  disfavour.  In  his 
Visitation  he  says :  "  Are  all  the  seats  and 
pews  so  ordered  that  they  which  are  in  them 
may  kneel  down  in  time  of  prayer,  and  have 
their  faces  up  to  the  holy  table?  Are  there 
any  close  pews  in  your  church?  Are  any 
pews  so  loftily  made  that  they  do  any  way 
hinder  the  prospect  of  the  church  or  chancel, 
so  that  they  which  be  in  them  are  hidden 
from  the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  "  With 
regard  to  the  last  point,  it  has  been  stated  that 
high  pews  were  first  built  by  the  Puritans,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  unseen  to  disobey  the 
rubrics,  particularly  those  enforcing  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  standing  at  the 
Gloria  Patri. 

The  following  are  the  laws  concerning  the 
holding  of  pews  : — 

No  person  has.  a  legal  right  to  occupy,  in 
the  parish  church,  any  pew  or  seat  exclusively 
without  the  permission  of  the  churchwardens, 
except  by  prescription  or  by  FACULTY  [q.v.]. 

By  immemorial  use  and  by  reparation 
[when  repairs  have  been  needed]  a  prescrip 
tive  right  to  a  pew  may  be  established  as 
appurtenant  to  a  particular  house  within  the 
parish ;  and  if  a  house  to  which  a  pew  is  so 
legally  appurtenant  be  let,  the  occupier  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  pew. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pew  was 
not  always  connected  with  that  particular 
house,  or  that  it  has  at  any  time  been  repaired 
by  the  churchwardens  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish,  the  prescription  cannot  be  established. 

A  legal  claim  to  a  seat  or  pew,  as  an  in 
heritance  derived  from  the  original  holder,  or 
as  appurtenant  to  land,  exclusively  of  a  house 
or  residence,  cannot  be  established. 

The  distribution  of  pews  and  seats,  which 
are  not  held  either  by  faculty  or  by  prescrip 
tion,  rests  with  the  ordinary;  the  church 
wardens  are  his  officers,  and  they  are  to  allot 
them  to  the  parishioners  according  to  their 
reasonable  discretion,  taking  care  to  afford 
suitable  accommodation  to  as  many  as 
possible.  When  a  parishioner  has  been  placed 
in  a  seat  or  pew  by  the  •  churchwardens,  or 
has  been  suffered  for  some  time  to  occupy  it, 


he  is  said  to  have  a  possessory  right  in  it, 
which  he  may  maintain  against  a  stranger , 
but  he  is  liable,  when  occasion  shall  require, 
to  be  displaced  by  the  churchwardens,  who, 
if  more  church  accommodation  be  required, 
may  make  a  different  distribution  of  the 
pews  or  seats,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency ; 
but  if  they  do  so  capriciously,  and  without 
just  ground,  the  ordinary  will  interfere.  In 
these  arrangements,  therefore,  it  may  be  use 
ful  that  the  advice  of  the  minister  should  be 
taken  ;  but  he  has  no  legal  power  to  interfere. 

The  erection  of  a  pew  or  seat  by  any  indi 
vidual  at  his  own  charge,  even  with  the  leave 
of  the  minister,  the  churchwardens,  and  all 
the  parishioners,  gives  him  no  permanent 
interest  therein  ;  such  interest  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  faculty. 

Churchwardens  must  not  permit  pews  on 
seats  to  be  altered  in  si/e,  height,  or  form. 
< •!' •.,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  individuals. 

In  a  parish  church  a  pew  or  seat  rannol 
legally  be  let  or  sold  by  any  person  unless 
by  Act  of  Parliament:  and  if  a  pew  or  seat 
be  appurtenant  to  a  house,  it  can  only  past 
with  the  house  to  which  it  is  appurtenant 
As  a  general  rule,  a  person  not  beinir  ai 
occupying  landowner  in  the  parish  canuo 
retain  to  his  own  use,  or  acquire  a  right  to,  i^ 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  thi 
public  aisles  or  galleries. 


Phila  delphian  Society    [Gr. 

delphia,  "brotherly  love"]. — A  sect  founder 
in  1695   by  an  aged   Englishwoman  namoi 
Jane    Lead.        She     embraced,    it    is    said 
the    same     views    as     Madame     Bourignon 
[BOUKIGNONISTS.]       She    was    a    widow    o 
good  family,  from  Norfolk,  and  had  devote« 
a  great   deal   of    time  to  the   study   of  tiu 
works  of  Jacob  Behmen.      [BEHMEN,  JACOB. 
She  wrote  many  books  of  a  mystical  charac 
ter;    one  of  them  is  called   The  /P0W/r.v  c 
God's    Creation  manifested  in   the    Variety  c 
Eight    Worlds,  as  they  were  mad''  known  est 
perimentally    to    the    Author.       She    was    o 
opinion  that  all  dissensions  among  Christian 
would  cease,  and  the  Kingdom  of   the  Ri 
deemer  become,  even  here  below,  a  gloriou 
scene  of  charity,   concord,   and  happiness, 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  withoi 
regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  dis<  iplii 
that      distinguish     particular      communion! 
would  all  join  in  committing  their  souls  1 
the  care  of  the  intcnxtl  </iitd<',  to  be  instructe< 
governed,  and  formed  by  His  divine  impuh 
and   suggestions.      She    declared    that    th 
desirable  event  would  come  to  pass,  and  th; 
she  had  a  Divine  commission  to  proclaim  tl 
approach    of    this    glorious    communion    « 
saints,  who  were  to  be  gathered  in  one  visibl 
universal   Church    or    Kingdom    before   tl 
dissolution  of  the  earth.     Thus  she  asserts 
that   her  Phila  delphian  Society  was  the  tn 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  \vhieh  alone  the  Divii 
Spirit  resided  and  reigned.     She  died  in  17< 
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at  tin-  a  ire  of  81.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in 
forming  her  society  by  Dr.  Pordage,  one  of 
\on jurors,  who  had  afterwards  taken  to 
medicine,  and  who  was  a  great  spirit-seer. 
Tin1  Philadelphians  helped  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  mystical  piety  shown  in  the 
writings  of  WILLIAM  LAW  [q.v.]. 

Philip,  LANDGRAVE  OF  HESSE,  called 
"The  Magnanimous"  [b.  at  Mitrburg,  Nov. 
1504  ;  d.  1567].  His  father,  William,  died 
in  1510,  and  he  was  dec-lured  of  age  in 
K>ls.  In  1521  he  attended  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  though  he  had  not  yet  pro 
claimed  himself  oi  any  particular  religion, 
he  advocated  the  expediency  of  giving  Luther 
te- conduct,  and  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness.  In  1525  lie  declared  liims.-lf  on  the 
nde  of  the  Reformers,  and  took  part  in  the 

roversy     against     the.    Roman     < 
!!•    formed  the  project  of   brinirinir  about  au 
•illiance   between   tii--  I'rol  ti'-imany 

tnd   Swit/eriand,  and  with  this  view  he  con- 
i    the    .Marburg  Conference    in    152<J,  to 
:,    if    po>>ihle,    ,-i    re«-(inciliation    betl 
Luther  and  /  \\inuli.      His  plans  failed,  and 
ic   u  is  -ii-pe.-ted   by  the  Lutherans  of  sym- 
•athy   with   the   Xwinglians.     He  left  Augs- 
;ed    in    forming  the 
•aldian    League.       His    work    {in..-]. 
ind    it    M-emi-.i    as    if    he   might    be    ab. 
idvance    tlie  Reformation    irnatly    by  his   in- 
luence   and    unw. trying    energy;     but    this 
iillueiice  was   almo>t    forfeited    by  a  m  in 
vitli   Margaret  he  \.  .n  d-r  Saal  while  his  wife 
\  et    livin-,  t«>  v  liicb,   howevi-r,  hi>  wife 
!;•  formers  gave  their  consent, 
matt- r  was  kept  a  profound   secret    for 
time,  but  wh.-n  made   public  the  Land- 
Tave  found  that  his  authority  was  lost,  and 
tlie  Smalcaldian  war   [1546-7]   he  was 
m  prisoned  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.   for 
throu-h  the  treachery  of  his  son- 
i-l  tw,   Maurice  of    Saxony,  his   people  not 
:u*  sufficient  sympathy  with  him  to  at- 
•nipt    his    release.       He   was    compelled   to 
"•t  most  of  his  opinions,  and  helped  to 
ile    Protestants   and   Koman    Catholics 
t  Naumburg  and  Worms. 

Philip  Neri,  ST.     [NERI,  PHILIP.] 

Philip,    ST.,    AND    ST.    JAMES'S   DAY.— 

festival  is  kept  on  May  1st.     St.  Philip 

'nartyred  at   Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  by 

•ucifixion,  <.r.  according  to  another  tradition, 

v    bein-    handed    to  a    pillar.     St.  James, 

the  Lord's  brother,"  is  al-o  siirnamed  "the 

!,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brother  of 

.  probably  1'rom  being  less  in  stature  or 

nmger  in  years   than    his    namesake;    and 

'lie    .lust,"     according    to     Hegesippus,    on 

•'•ount    "of    hi>    exceeding    righteousness." 

o  was  hurled  fr.-in  a  pinnadi-  of  the  temple, 

I  id  his  brains  beaten  out  with  a  fuller's  club 

I  V.D.  62].     No  reason  is  known  for  coupling 

'•se  two  names,  but  they  are  associated  in 


the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  in  the 
Leetionary  of  St.  Jerome,  as  in  the  English 
1 'layer  Book. 

Fhilippists. — Followers  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  distinguished  as  endeavouring, 
but  without  success,  to  bring  about  a  union 

between  Protestant  bodies,  especially  Lu 
therans  and  Calvinists. 

Phillimore,  SIK  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  BART. 
[b.  at  Whitehall,  Nov.  5th,  1810  ;  d.  at 
ilenley-on-Thames,  Feb.  4th,  1885].  Having 
taken  his  degree  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  became  an  advocate  at  Doctor's  Commons 
in  1839,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  is  11  ; 
became  Chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Oxford, 
Sali.-bury,  and  Chid:. ->t.  r.  and  Commissary 
of  the  Chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westmin 
ster  ;  Judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Admi 
ralty  Advocate,  18o-");  Queen's  Advocate- 

;al.  isii-j;  Dean  of  Arches,  and  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  1867; 

r  of  tiie  Faculties,  1S71  ;  and  Justice 
in  the  Probate  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justie,..  is;'.').  H,.  ,aily  be 
came  noted  for  his  success  as  an  advocate  in 

i.ist ieal  cases,  and  took  pait  in  ail  the 
prominent  cases  of  ecclesiastical  litigation 
which  have  had  so  marked  an  inllueiice  on 
in<>Ut  rn  Church  hisiory,  notably  t  hat  ot  Arch- 

•:is.in  [1867J  :  "  be  Bishop 

3  .".!»J  :  and  the  ca>e  ot  /;**,///*  and 

>  _IN»;-JJ.     Hi-  chiet  \\oik>  a-  a  legal 

:iuth  'cal  Law  of  the  Church  of 

mi    and    '  M     on    JnU'rna(ional 

both    of  which   hold  a  foremost   place 

among    law-books.     The   second    gained    for 

him  a  membership  in  the  Institute  of  1  ram c. 

Phillpotts,  HRNRY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Ex.  ter  [b.  177*,  d.  1869],  was  born  at  liridgi'- 
\\ater,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wholesale 
brick-maker.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  College  School,  Gloucester,  and  at  Corpus 
<  'In  isti,  Oxford.  In  1795  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen.  On  his  marriage,  in 
1804,  he  gave  up  his  Fellowship,  and  in  1806 
became  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Shute  Harrington, 
I'.i-hop  of  Durham.  He  tirst  distiniruished 
himself  in  tin  ological  controversy  by  pub 
lishing  a  defence  of  an  episcopal  charge  de 
livered  by  Dr.  Barrington,  whose  remarks 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian.  Dr.  Lin^ard.  Three  \ears  after 
wards  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  held  the  cure  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  that  city  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
preferred  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Stanhope.  In 
ISiM  he  took  his  D.D.,  and'in  1825  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
the  author  of  '/'//>•  l'«,nl:  ,>f  ////•  I'mnan  ('//f/iolic 
Church.  Dr.  Phillpotts  published  his  answer 
in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  Letters  to  Charles 

itlf)\  /.'*'/.,  on  t//<-  7'lifi,li>iiif>'l  I'<irts  of  his 
Book  of  the  Roman  ('nt)inlic  Church,  infh  Re 
marks  on  Certain  ll'orks  of  Dr.  MJm-,-  and  Dr. 
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J.ingard,  and  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence  of 
J)r.  Doyle  before  the  Committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  the  ensuing  year  Dr. 
Phillpotts  followed  up  the  controversy  by  the 
publication  of  A  Supplemental  Letter  to  Ctuurle* 
Sutler,  Esq.,  on  some  Parts  of  the  Evidence 
given  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 
particularly  Dr.  Doyle,  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Tico  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1825 ;  and  also  on  Certain  Wxsv/^.s 
in  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic  Clanns. 
In  the  year  1827,  when  the  question  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  occupied  so 
much  public  attention,  Dr.  Phillpotts  pub 
lished  two  Letters  to  Mr.  <'«nnt/i</,  in  which 
he  insisted,  as  he  hud  done  before  in  a 
Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  political  enfranchisement  ought 
not  to  be  conceded  "  without  adequate  securi 
ties  for  the  Church  of  England."  In  1828  he 
accepted  the  Deanery  of  Chester,  and  in  1830 
became  Bishop  of  Exeter.  As  the  income  of 
the  See  was  only  £2,700,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  permission  to  keep  the  rectory  of  Stan 
hope,  worth  £5,000  a  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bishopric.  This  the  Governnu  nt 
refused,  but  suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  Durham 
prebend,  worth  not  much  less,  until  his  death. 
In  Parliament,  from  1830  to  1841,  he  was  a 
bitter  antagonist  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  He 
was  a  most  determined  opponent  of  the  Re 
form  Bill,  Irish  Church  Reform,  National 
Education,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
the  New  Poor  Law.  He  was  a  zealous  main- 
tainer  of  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  rights, 
doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Church,  and  in 
his  zeal  involved  himself  in  manifold  litiga 
tions  with  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Devon 
shire.  The  most  notable  case  was  that  of  his 
refusal  to  institute  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham, 
on  the  ground  of  his  imperfect  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  [GOR 
HAM  CASE.]  The  case  was  decided  against 
him,  and  he  ever  after  that  time  refrained 
from  any  conspicuous  action  in  the  politics 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  courageous  de 
fender  of  "  sisterhoods  "  at  a  time  when  they 
were  highly  unpopular,  and  took  the  part  of 
Miss  Sellon  at  Devonport  when  a  fierce  out 
cry  was  raised  against  her.  He  died  at 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  in  his  92nd 
year.  A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  See,  but  he 
died  before  the  legal  arrangements  were  com 
pleted. 

Philo. — A  Jew  of  Alexandria  [b.  probably 
a  few  years  B.C.,  d.  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius].  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
his  writings.  He  was  of  noble  family,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  ap 
pears  from  his  numerous  writings.  About  39 
or  40  A.D.  Philo  was  appointed  to  the  head  of 
an  embassy  sent  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 


to  the  Emperor  Caligula  to  petition  him  for 
redress  from  the  injustice  of  the  Imperial 
Governor  Publius  Avilius  Flaccus.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ambassadors  were  treated 
induced  Philo  to  write  his  book  Contra  Elac- 
cum.  At  different  times  he  visited  Jerusalem 
and  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  made  another  journey  to  Rome  in  the 
reiirn  of  Claudius,  but  the  story  is  surrouii'led 
by  legends  and  is  probably  not  true.  The 
works  of  Philo  are  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  first  containing  Coxmo/joct^ca,  the  seisin] 
H  tutor  «-a,  and  the  third  Juridica  sen  Leyalia. 
The  influence  of  Philo's  writings  upon  both 
Jewish,  and  through  that  upon  Christian. 
Ih.ology  and  thought,  has  lu-en  profound. 
He  had  practically  mastered  all  the  learning 
of  his  time,  and  his  object  was  to  show  thai 
the  Divine  revelation  as  given  to  the  Jewt« 
was  consistent  with  the  highest  philosophy 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  wit! 
that  of  Plato.  From  the  bold  anthropo 
morphism  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  he  ai 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  symbolic  or  alle 
gorical  meaning,  which  required  study  am* 
systematic  interpretation— a  doctrine  earriec 
to  still  greater  lengths  in  modern  day-  h 
SWEDEXBOKO  [q.v.].  This  allegorical  doctrin 
is  carried  much  further  in  the  first  division  o 
his  works  than  in  the  last ;  but  he  does  no-' 
deny  also  the  literal  sense,  which  is,  as  i-j 
were,  the  vehicle  of  the  spiritual. 

In  Philo's  system  of   Theistic  philosoph 
God  is  the  one  ideally  good  and  perfect  Being 
as  with  PLATO  [q.v.].     As  such  He  is  incom 
prehensible  and   inscrutable,   but  as  Created 
He  manifests  Himself  to  man,  and  is  then  tb  \ 
"  Beginning,  the  Name,    the    Word ;  "    an* 
this    manifestation  is   as  natural   to  Him  8 
burning  is  t«i  great  boat.     On  the  other  han 
exists  a  formless  chaos,  which  God  has  detei 
mined    to  fashion   into  a   universe  ;    but   t 
bring  such  different   existences  into  relatioi 
an  intermediary  is  required.      This  is  foiin 
in    the  LOGOS  [q.v.]  or  Word,  and   in   sti 
lower   intelligent  existences.     The  Locos 
at   different    times    represented    as   a    Hiu 
Prie>t,  the  Image  of  God,  His  Shadow,  th 
instrument  of  Creation,  th*  first-born  Son,  tl 
Archangel,  and  soon  ;  and  Philo  also  identiA 
him  with  the  Lord,  or  Angel  of  the  Covenan 
who  so  often  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs. 

In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  probably  see 
slightly  earlier  form  of  Philo's  doctrine  ei 
grafted  upon  .Judaism,  Wisdom  being,  in  th 
book,  personified  much  in  the  same  r. 
as  the  Logos  of  Philo.     By  the  heathen  phil 
sophers  the  system  of  thought  out  of  whi» 
Philo's  grew  was  corrupted  into  Gil' 
On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to,  and  infl 
ence  upon,  Christian  theology  can  be  clear 
traced  in  St.  John's  phraseology  concernii 
the  Logos  or  Word,  and  the  teaching  of  t'. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  also  gj  •. 
inir  examples  of  the  allegorical  method  of  int* 
pretation  Philo  so  largely  adopted,  and  whi 
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go  profoundly  influenced  OKIGEN  [q.v.]  and 
oth'-r  <  'hri.-tian  Fathers.  But  as  Farrar  well 
points  out,  while  Philo's  conception,  splendid 
as  it  is,  is  vague,  and  only  floats  in  the  air, 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Apostles  "  is  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
living  and  the  dead."  "  The  four  words  of 
St.  John,  '  The  Word  bccann  ited  an 

epoch,"  and  tell  us  more,  and  give  us  a  more 
definite  conception,  than  all  which  Philo  and 
Plato  wrote,  though  it  was  given  t«»  them. 
not  only  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly  much 
of  the  truth,  but  al><>  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  its  kingdom. 

Phonascus  [Gr.  phonaskcd,  "  to  practise 

the  voice"].  -In  the  ancient  church,  a  pre 
centor,  or  leader  of  the  choir. 

Photinns,    Bishop    of    Sinnium   \b.   at 
],  and  a  pupil  of  Man-rllus.     He  held 

that  our  Lord  h.  -MII  to  he  (  hi  i-t  only  when  the. 
Holy  (iho-t  descended  upon  Him  at  His  bapt 
ism.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the 
Synod  of  A  nt  ioch  in  .'Ml,  and  by  that  oi 

In  351  a  Synod,  which  was  assembled 
at   Sirmium    to    consider    his    writings,   con 
demned    them;    1'hotirius   offered   to 
them   in   opposition    to   B-isil   of  An<-\  ; 
finally,  on  his  per>i.,tinir  in  holding  ami   pub 
lishing   h>  ntic.il   iloctiines.    In-    was   deposed 
from  his  See.      It   is  n<>t  certain   how  long  his 
party  held   together,  but    th--y  an-   mentioned 
as  bein-   in  in    381.     None  of  his 

writings  have  survived. 

PhotitlS.  —  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  [b. 

at  the  beginning  of  tin-  ninth  century,  d.  891], 

D    of   noble   and    rich    parents,    and   of 

•great  reputation  as  a  state-man.     Although 

he  was   a   layman,  he   was  appointed    to  the 

Patriarchate  in  opposition   to    lirnatius,  who 

had  1"  en  nominated  by  the  Kmpiv-sT: 

firing  the  minority  of  In  r  son    .Michael  III. 

The  patron  oi    I'liotius  was  Kardas,  the  uncle 

iel    III.,  who  jn-r.-i.  ~ory  of 

Syracuse   to   promote   him,   within    six    days, 

through   the   orders    of    monk,   lector,   sub- 

leacon.  d<-acon.  and  presbyter,  to  the  position 

of  patriarch.      Ignatius  was  banished  to  Tere- 

bintha,    but    secured    the    support   of    many 

influential    <•!•  riry,    and    wrote   to   tho    1'ope 

Umanding  •  .tid  as  patriarch.    The 

'importers  of   I'liotius  gained  the  victory,  and 

•ie  himself  took  the  opportunity  to  ere  ite  a 

oreach    betuc'ii    the     I'.  i>;.-rn    and    Western 

Churches,  and,  after  calling  together  a  synod 

n  867,  he  excommunicated  *  Shortly 

ifterwards  Michael  111.  was  assassinated,  and 

lis  K\I'  died     Ignatius,    and    caused 

'I'hotius  to  lie  deposed,  treated  with  ignominy, 

md  imprisoned.     He  was  released  alter  a  few 

returned  to  Constantinople,  where  ho 

nciled    to     Ignatius,    and    became 

•••h  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  878. 

I  ii<;  Top.    i.  filled  to  recognise  liis  claims,  and 

ie  was  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  people  ; 


finally  he  was  suspected  of  robbery  and 
intrigue,  and  banished  in  886  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  to  Armenia,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Of  his  numerous  works,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  is  the  BMiotheca,  containing 
the  names  and  short  accounts  of  248  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  unknown  except  from  this 
work. 

Piarists.— The  Fathers  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  an  institution  founded  by  Joseph 
Calasanctius  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  sanctioned  as  a  congregation  by  Pope 
Paul  Y.  in  1G17  (and  therefore  sometimes  called 
Paulinians),  and  formed  into  an  order  by 
TV  XV.  in  1621.  The  object  was  at 
first  to  give  poor  children  a  religious  educa 
tion,  and  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing 
only;  but  afterwards  a  good  modt  rn  education, 
including  Latin,  dr>->  k,  and  philosophy,  was 
irivi-n.  They  experienced  Mime  trouble  from 
...-. I ou it s,l ait  in  1S70 numbered 
2,000  religious.  Tin -y  have  never  entered 

•  Uiitain   or    Ki  amv.  but  are  chielly  con 
fined   to  Italy.   Spain,   and  Austro-Hungary. 
In    the    latter    country    there    are  said    to   be 
20,000  children  under  their  care. 

Ficards.  -The  name  of  a  sect  who, 
according  to  Sylvius  ami  Varillas,  carried  the 
principles  of  the  A  HAM  m  s[«|.v.J  to  the  extrava 
gance  of  going  without  clothe*.  It  sprang  up 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
took  its  name  1mm  I'icard,  a  Fleming,  who 
set  it  on  foot.  He  travelled  from  Flanders 
into  Germany,  where  it  is  said  In;  deceived  a 

•  many    pei.pie  by  his  impostures.     The 
t    llalbinus,    however,    in    his   account 

brings  no  such  chanr-  s.  which  many  believe 
ve  been  mere  ealumiiies  charged  against 
him  on  account  of  his  d«  nunciation  of  the 
Church  of  Koine;  and  Sdileeta,  s.  <  retary  to 
King  LadislHS  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  t-. 
!  an  account  from  which  it 
would  appear  the  l'i<aid<  were  m<  rely  a 
division  of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses.  1'icard 
settled  at  Talior,  near  the  river  Luschnitz,  in 
r.ohemia;  was  attacked  by  Xisca,  and  he  and 
all  his  followers  were  killed,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  who  were  saved  that  they  might  give 
an  account  of  their  opinions. 

Pie.- Th  or  Pie  was  a  table  of 

directions  for  finding  the  services  for  the  day 
in  the  old  Office  books,  a  ;  -ome  com 

plexity.  It  is  r-  f.  rred  to  in  the  p'etace  to  the 
Pr.iyt  r  l.ook  "Concerning  tho  Service  of  the 
Church"  as  follows  : — 

"The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules 
called  the  7V,  and  the  manifold  changings  of 
the  service,  was  the  cause,  that  to  turn  the 
book  only  id  and  intiicate  a  matter 

that  many  times  t'm-iv  was  more  biisinc»  to 
find  out  what  should  bo  read,  than  to  read  it 
when  it  was  found  out." 

The  name  "  Pio  "  or  "  Pica  "  was  in  General 
about  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  deri 
vations  aru  proposed :  [1]  From  the  initial 
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letter  [pi]  of  the  Greek  word  pinax,  "  a  table 
or  index."  [2]  From  the  Latin  pica,  "  a  mag 
pie,"  so  called  from  its  pied  or  particoloured 
appearance,  alluding  to  the  employment  of 
different  coloured  letters.  [Cf.  the  phrase  "  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin."]  The  printer's 
technical  term  "pie,"  applied  to  type  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  name  of  this  index. 

Pietists.— A    party    in     the    Lutheran 
Church    formed    first   about   the   middle    of 
the     seventeenth     century    at     Leipzig    "by 
Spener.     He  considered   that  the  Bible  was 
neglected  in  the  studies  ordered   for  young 
men  at  the  University,   and    organised   lec 
tures  and  meetings  for  its  more  careful  study. 
His  preaching  at  Stra^sburg,  Frankfort,  and 
Dresden  had  great  effect,  and  he  insisted  on 
a  holy  life  in  both  traders  and  taught.     For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  schools  called  Coll«/ta 
Piefatis,  where  men  and  women  met  together 
for  prayer  and  instruction,  and  thence  carried 
their  influence   throughout   the   land.      The 
scheme  was  treated  with  some  contempt,  and 
those  who  took  it  up  were  nicknamed  Pieti>t>, 
on  account  of  their  alleged  excessive  piety  as 
regards  outward  behaviour.     The  movement 
certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  society, 
instilling  a  purity  of  devotion  in  home    life 
whose  effects  were  lasting ;  and  to  it  were  due 
the  foundation  of  German  and  Danish  mis 
sions   to    the   heathen.       Amongst    Spener's 
disciples  were  FRANCKE  [q.v.],  Thomasius,  the 
Professor  of  Leipzig  and  Hallo,  and  Bengel, 
the    great    commentator.       Their    teaching 
gained  ground  at  Leipzig,  but  some  of  the 
more   extreme   Pietists   so   irritated   the   old 
school  of  theologians  by  their  denunciation  of 
the  mere  doctrinalism  of  many  ministers  in 
the  Church,  that   at   last   the  Docents  were 
obliged  to  leave  Leipzig.     Frederick  William 
I.  of  Brandenburg  established  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1694,  and  through  Spener's  influ 
ence  his  friends  found  a  refuge  there,  and  it 
became  the  home  of  Pietistic  professors,  who 
first  prelected  on  Scripture  and  founded  the 
great     exegetical     literature     of     Germany. 
Afterwards  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
University   of  Wittenberg.      Little  more  is 
heard  of  the  party  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
till   the   beginning   of   the   present  century, 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.     It 
was  entirely  the  result  of  the  new  wave  of 
Evangelical  teaching  which  passed  all  through 
Europe  about  the  same  time — waking  men's 
consciences,  making  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
rationalistic  creed  which  had  been  considered 
sufficient   the   century   before,  and   counter 
balancing  the  refined  indifference  to  religion 
which    we    find    in    the    works    of    Goethe 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.     The  work 
was    to    a    great    extent    carried    on    by    a 
publication     called     the    Jtrtttiprtical    Church 
Journal.       The    views   held    by    the     mem 
bers  of  this  party    were   decidedly  narrow. 


As  a  groundwork  they  took  the  teaching  of 
either  Luther  or  Calvin,  but  further  proceeded 
to  say,  that  those  only  who  also  held  these 
views  could  hope  to  be  saved;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  several  famous  and 
learned  divines,  Neamler  amongst  others, 
refused  to  join  their  ranks.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  various  members  in  all  parts 
of  Germany  [for  it  was  in  that  country  that 
1'ietism  was  principally  developed]  would 
think  exactly  alike.  One  province  wanted 
the  work  carried  on  in  one  way  and  another 
in  another;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
various  communities  were  formed.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  that  which  established 
itself  at  Kornthal,  near  \Vui  t  em  berg.  It  was 
not  in  the  1,  ast  schematic,  taking  the  Augs 
burg  Confession  as  its  basis,  but  it  made 
several  minor  alterations  in  the  Lutheran 
Liturgy,  and  claimed  absolute  right  to  s,  ttlo 
its  own  atiaiis  independently  of  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Wiirtemberg.  The 
community  is  still  in  a  flourishingcondition,  the 
church  well  attended,  and  the  agricultural 
department  a  pattern  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Some  of  the  schools,  too,  art;  so 
famous  that  many  boys  from  America  and 
England  are  sent  there  for  their  education. 
The  population  at  the  present  time  is  about 
1,000. 

Pilgrimage. — A    religious     discipline, 
which  consists  in  making  a  journey  to  som« 
place  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  a  saint, 
or  to  visit  the  scene  of  some  event  in  sacred 
history.  Pilgrimages  were  first  made'  about  t  he 
fourth  century,  and  speedily  came  into  use  a*' 
an  effectual  means  of  penance,  the  most  cele 
brated  places  of  devotion   being  Jerusalem. 
Rome,  Tours  and  Compostella.     The  custom 
of  going  on  pilgrimages  reached  its  height 
about    the   eleventh   and    twelfth   centuries, 
when  it  was  followed  by  all  clusses  of  society. 
from  kings  to  peasants.    The  Church  granted 
indulgences  and  special    privileges    to    thosf 
who  visited  certain  places  of  devotion,  anc 
some  made  it  their  calling  in  life  to  trave 
from  one  shrine  to  another.     At  some  places 
as  at  Loretto,  and  in  our  own  days  at  Lourdes 
it  was  said   that   the  Virgin   Mary   had  ap 
peared   and   ordained    that   they    should    b( 
consecrated  to  her  service;   while   at   other; 
relics  of  saints  were  said  to  exist  which  hac 
wonderful  powers  for  the  healing  <«r  sancti- 
fication  of  those  who  visited  them.     In  ah 
every  country   pilgrimages    have    been  com 
mon.     In  England,  the  shrine  of  Thomas-u- 
Becket  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious;  ii 
Scotland,   St.  Andrew's;  in  Ireland,    variou; 
places.     The  practice  has  been  discontinuec 
among  the  Protestants,  but  is  still  in  favoui 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  imiumerabh 
shrines  are  held  sacred,  and   visited  for  th< 
expiation  of  sins  or  the  healing  of  infirmities 
Pilgrimages  are  not  confined  to  Ionian  ( 'at ho 
lies  ;    they  are  common  among  Mahometans 
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Hindus,  and  Jews,  and  are  connected  with 

ill  kinds  of  superstitions. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace.    [GRACE,  PIL- 

liRIMAl.K  OF.J 

Pilgrim  Fathers. — The  name  usually 
riven  to  those  Nonconformist  Puritans  who 

irst  emigrated  t<>  New  England.     They  had 

irst  fled  from  persecution  in  England  to  Hol- 

.and,  where  small  communities  of  Protestant 

Dissenters  began  to  form  about  1586  ;  but  a 

'urtluT  impul.se  was  given  to  the  movement 

•  n  1608,   when  JOHN  KOIUNSON   and  a  small 

:ompany  of  In dependents  in  spite  of  attempts 

,o  prevent  their  even  leaving  the  country,  also 

•migrated  t«>  11-. hand.    There,  however,  their 

lituatiou  was   forlorn   in   the  extreme:    the 

ami    manners    around   them   were 

,    and    they   had   to    find   subsistence 

ich  disadvantages  that — in  the 
if  one  of  them— "  poverty  came  upon   them 

.  nned  man  from  whom  th--y  could  not 
ly."     Removing  t'>  Leyden.and  conirregating 

Ogeth'T,   they   diil   better;     hut    they   blinkered 

or  their  own    language,   and    English    l,i\\s 
nd    nationality.       .Ml    the-    lands    of     North 

li ad    been    granted    to    two 
ompanies,   known  as   the   London   and    th«- 
•Vestern  ;  and  ahout   1617  negotiations  were 
vith  the  London  Company  for  power 
o  form   ;i    distinct    plantation   of    their   own 
istant  from  any  other.      Both  the  King  and 
he   Bishops    made    great    difficulties    al  out 
eliiri'-n.  to   me,  t    which   the    Puritans   a 
•o  seven  Articles  a— enting  to  the  Con: 
f  the  Church  of  England  and  to  th> 
upremacy  ;    and   in     lf>17    their    nat-  nt    was 
•ranted.      They  cliartered    the   Sj,.,.lirell  of 
0  tons  from  I>'-lft   Haven,  and  tin-  .I//////A*  »/•/;• 
f  180  tons  from  the  Thames  ;  and  on  July 
'2nd,  lilL'n.as  many  as  the -ma  11  ve-sd  could  ac- 
ommodate     only  a  small  minority     left  Drift 
laven  under  the  can-  (,f  William   Bre\v>t«-r, 
OHN   ROBINSON     q.v.     remaining  behind  to 
:    the  remainder,  till    they  could 
illow.     They    1,  it,    att»T    a    solemn    leave- 
iking  and  religious  s-  rvice,  for  Southampton, 
L'here  the  Mai/Jlmr,,-  joined   them,  and   tlu-y 
3t  sail;  hut  twice  had  to  put  back  for  repairs 
)    the    small     vessel      it     was     siihs,  quently 
roved   owing   to    misrepresentations  of   the 
aptain.      Finally    tin-    Mit>ijt<»rtr   alone   left 
1.    on    Sept.    r,:h,    1U20,    and    reached 
od  on   Nov.  Uth.     There  they  bound 
lemselves  into  a  body  politic,  ami  s.-nt  a  boat 
n  an  exploring  expedition  ;   and,   linaKy,  on 
>ec.   17th.    lii-Jd.    they   landed   mi    Plymouth 
'"••k.  i,,  found  the  colony  of  New  England, 
•leinnly  committing  themselves  to  God 
yer. 
Their  chief  leaders  at  that  time  were  William 

r.  El.i.-r  of  the   Church  ;  John 
>nl,  so  often   Governor  of  the  colony;  Ed- 
•ard  Winslow,  and    Mii>s  Stamlish,  the  mili- 
uy  c.  mmaiider.   The  heaven  was  cloudy,  the, 
Jld  sev.  ;;n  and  snow  pitiless  ;   and 


for  several  months  their  privations  were 
extreme.  For  years  they  were  threatened 
alternately  by  starvation  and  extermination 
by  the  savages ;  but  how  they  triumphed  over 
th-so  obstacles  constitutes  largely  tne  early 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  need  not  be 
recounted  here. 

On  June  24th,  1629,  another  colony  in 
unison  with  Plymouth  was  founded,  under 
John  Endicott,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This 
colony  included  Francis  Higginson,  a  Puritan 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Anglican 
ministry  for  his  opinions,  and  many  like- 
minded,  who  desired  to  retain  what  they  con 
sidered  true  in  their  historic  Church.  Higgin 
son  had  said  on  deck  to  his  people,  as  the 
English  dill's  receded  from  view  :  M  We  do 
not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
th-  <  hunh  of  En-land,  though  we  cannot 
but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it.'' 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  more  ri-il 
Puritans  had  no  real  conception  of  the  tolera 
tion  they  claimed,  and  ere  long  all  the 
prominent  Aimli,  an  Puritans  were  violently 
i  and  B  nt  hack  to  England.  How  this 
spirit  grew  is  also,  unfortunately,  matter  of 
ry,  and  the  rigidness  of  the  persecution 
v.  i-  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the 
attempt  to  make  the  ( 'hmvh  synonymous  with 
the  State,  so  that  no  man  could  have  even 
rights  of  fiti/en.-hip  unless  he  were  a  com- 
municant.  The  Book  of  Common  Pi 
li,  camea  "sinful  violation  of  the  worship  of 
and  the  keeping  even  of  Christmas 
visited  hy  a  fine,  as  also  was 
attemlanceat  an  Episcopal  Church.  Quikeis 

p.rse,  uted    even    to   the   death.      1.' 
Williams  -hed    for    no    other   crime 

than  preaching  full  liherty  of  conscience,  and 
the  doors  of  Baptist  meetings  w-ie  nailed  up. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  none  of  the  religious 
bodies — only  a  few  rare  spirits  here  and  there 
—  understood  as  yet  religious  toleration  ;  and 
the  history  and  deeds  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
forma  striking  and  somewhat  grim  proof  of 
this.  Much  of  their  civil  ana  reli-ious  sy>tem 
also  failed.  Their  civil  laws  were  copied 
closely  from  those  of  Mosi  8  :  and  the  r.hellion 
of  human  spirits  against  overstrietm  ss  pro 
duced  at  length  a  state  of  morals  beneath  the 
surface,  which  Cotton  Mather  vividly  deli- 
ne  ites.  They  also  profe-sed  liypei --Calvinism 
almost  without  exception,  a  system  which  the 
human  heart  is  never  long  able  to  bear  with 
out  protest  \jsee  ELECTION],  and  thus,  as  at 
Geneva,  so  in  America,  many  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now 
Unitarians.  But  we  mav  also  study  with  profit, 
and  evn  reverence,  their  better  side  their 
simplicity,  their  love  to  the  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  t  heir  earnestness,  their  manly  independence; 
and,  remembering  these,  need  not  wonder  at  the 
part  they  played  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Pineda,  JOHN. — A  Jesuit  of  nohle  birth, 
born   at   Seville    about    the    middle   of    the 
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sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  various  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  some  theological  works.  Died 
Jan.  27th,  1037. 

Pinelli,  DOMINIC  [b.  at  Genoa,  1541  ;  d. 
1611],  Cardinal,  son  of  Paris  Pinelli  and 
Benedicta  Spinola.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  remarkable  talents  and  learn 
ing  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Pope 
Pius  V.,  who  employed  him  in  business  at 
the  Court.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  sin 
to  Pius  V.,  had  also  a  great  regard  for  Pinelli, 
and  promoted  him  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Rota, 
Clerk  of  his  Chapel,  ( 'lianiberlain  of  the 
Church,  and  Cardinal.  He  also  sent  him  as 
Legate  to  Roumania.  \vhirh  was  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  which  Pinelli  succeeded  in 
quieting.  The  Pope  afterwards  put  him  in 
command  of  the  licet,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  book  of  De 
cretals.  Pinelli  wrote  a  tract  concerning  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  ISt.  Francis  and  other  saints. 

Pinson,  FRANCIS,  a  lawyer  [b.  at  Bourges, 
1612,  d.  at  Paris,  1691].  Most  of  his  works 
deal  with  ecclesiastical  law,  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  etc. 

Pisa,  COUNCILS  OF.— The  first  Council  of 
Pisa  was  summoned  in  1409  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  it  was  un 
successful,  for  instead  of  getting  rid  of  the 
two  contending  Popes,  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  III.,  it  added  a  third  to  their 
number  in  the  person  of  Alexander  V. 
[PAPAL  SCHISM.] 

The  second  Council  of  Pisa  was  of  little 
importance.  It  was  summoned  in  1511,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  ostensibly  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  arose  out  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  Pope  »nd  Louis  XII.  of 
France  because  ihe  former  refused  to  renew 
the  League  of  Cambrai.  The  Council  was 
composed  chiefly  of  French  clergy,  and  after 
a  few  sessions  they  removed  to  Milan,  where 
they  cited  the  Popo  to  appear,  and  on  his 
refusal  gave  sentence  of  his  suspension. 
Julius  meantime  hold  a  Council  of  Italians 
in  the  Lateran.  who  excommunicated  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Louis  soon 
after  losing  all  his  Italian  conquests,  had  to 
submit,  and  the  Council  was  at  an  end. 

Piscina. — A  small  drain,  or  sink,  near 
the  altar  in  a  church,  generally  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall,  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
water  in  which  the  priest  washed  his  hands, 
and  also  that  used  for  rinsing  the  chalice. 

Pistoia,  SYNOD  OP  —A  Council  was  held 
at  Pistoia,  in  the  north-east  of  Tuscany,  in 
1782,  to  consider  some  articles  prepared  by 
Leopold,  the  Gran-i  Puke,  who  wished  to 
introduce  certain  Jans  nist  changes  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Tuscan  Church.  There  were 
present  234  priests,  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia, 


was  a  great  ally  of  Leopold,  and  the  Jansenisi 
doctrines  of  grace  were  approved  of,  prin 
ciples  of  a  spiritual  democracy  were  asserted 
and  decrees  were  passed  condemning  devotioi 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  missions,  use  of  Latin  ii 
the  Mass,  etc.,  and  ordering  the  destruction  o: 
altars  and  images.  This  led  to  a  revolt  of  th< 
people,  Ricci  had  to  resign  his  See  in  1787 
and  seven  years  later  Pope  Pius  VII.  pub 
lished  a  Bull,  Auctorttn  /nh-i,  condemning  th« 
Pistoian  decrees,  and  Ricci  had  to  recant. 

Pits,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Alton,  Hants,  to 
wards  the  elos ••  of  the  sixteeenth  century,  am 
educated  at  Winchester,  whence  lie  was  ad 
mitted  to  New  College,  Oxford.  He  became  . 
Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  study  at  Douay 
and  afterwards  at  Kheims,  when 'lie  was  01 
dained  priest.  He  retired  into  Lorraine,  an 
was  for  some  time  confessor  to  the  Duchen 
of  Cleve,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lori-aim 
Pits  died  in  1616.  He  was  the  author  c 
treatises  De  JBeatittidtne,  l)e  Peregrination* 
De  ItiuKtribus  Anglue  Scriptoribus. 

Pius. — There  have  been  nine  Popes  bear 

"  .-IMS.]     of  tin 
following : — 


ing  this  name,     [1'oi-i-s.]     Of  these,  the  moe- 
important  were  the 


Pius  II.  [^Eneas  Silvio  Piccolomini]  heli 
the  dignity  from  1458  to  1464.  He  took  hf 
title  of  Pius  in  order  to  conjoin  it  with  h: 
former  name  ^noas.  The  Renaissance  wf» 
in  full  swing,  and  Pius,  following  the  foolig* 
fashion,  claimed  for  himself  descent  fro:  • 
Virgil's  hero.  It  was  much  more  seriou 
that  this  fashion  had  extended  itself  in  Ital 
to  a  revival  of  sheer  heathenism,  and  P^i 
was  not  the  only  Pontiff  whose  religion  wj* 
one  of  negations  and  infidelity.  Ho  was 
man  of  shameful  life,  lecherous  in  yout 
avaricious  and  grasping  in  old  age. 

PITS    IV.,   whose    name   before  was  Gi 
vanni  Angclo   Medici,  was   born   on  East 
Day,  1499,  in  Milan.    He  studied  law,  and 
1527  became  Protonotary  to  the  Curia  und 
Clement  VII.     At  the  same  time  he  gain* 
the   favour    of    the   Cardinal  Farnese,  whs 
having  been   raised   to  the  Popedom    und 
the  name  of  Paul  III.,  made  use  of  him 
several   embassies,    conferred   on   him    mai 
In  nelices,  and  created  him  Cardinal  on  Aj> 
8th,  1549.     Julius  III.  made  him  Legate  OH 
army  against  the  Duke  of  Parma.     Paul  I 
was,  however,  hostile  to  him  ;  so  he  withdrc 
from  Rome  to  his  native  town  of  Milan.     0 
Paul's  death  he  was  recalled,   and  raised 
the  Papal  Chair,  being  crowned  on  Jan.  6t 
1560.      He   is   chiefly   noted   as   having  I 
opened  the  Council  of  Trent,  Jan.  18th,  15( 
and  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  it  clcged  • 
Dec.  3rd,  1563.     [TRENT,  CorwciL  OF.~|     T 
well-known  creed  called  the  Creed  of  Fi 
IV.,    or    the    Tridcntine    Cre»  d,    wis    issu 
as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  doctrines  deiin 
in  that  Council.     He  died  on  Dec.  !>th,  15t 
having  occupied  the  Chair  nearly  six  years 
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1'irs  V.,  whose  name  had  been  Michael 
Christeri,  was  born  at  Bosco,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  on  Jan.  17th,  1504.  He  entered 'the 
Dominican  Order,  of  which  he  became  Pro 
fessor,  Preacher,  and  Superior,  and  afterwards 
was  made  Bishop  of  Satri  and  Cardinal  by 
Paul  IV.  He  was  made  Inquisitor- General 
of  Lombard  v,  and  was  very  zealous  in  repress- 
.ng  the  K>  lormation.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Mondovi,  and  was  chosen  sun.  >>or  to  Pius 
[V.,  Jan.  8th,  156G.  He  immediately  set 
aimself  to  regulate  his  house,  to  reform  the 
and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
Jounril  of  Trent.  Under  his  government 
:he  Inquisition  exeivi-ed  -ivat  severity.  He 
tided  Charles  IX.  of  France  in  his  \v. ti 
the  Protestants  with  an  army  of 
1,400  foot  and  700  horse.  He  excommuni- 
v'ueen  Kli/abrth,  absolving  her  sub- 
ects  from  their  allegiance.  He  also  joined 
inns  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  took  part 
n  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7th.  1S71.  He 
lied  May  1st,  1-">7'J,  having  been  Pope  for  six 
'•ears. 

Pit  s  VI.  became  Pope  in  1775.  The  early 
iays  of  his  pontificate  were  embittered  by 
he  struggles  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
States  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
I  eiiaetments  >triking  at  th-  ir 
-Av.'i  :  thus,  in  17M.  lie  di.--nlved  all  con- 
tection  between  the  religious  orders  and  their 
vnerals  outside  his  dominions;  in  1784  he 
.'vied  a  tax  on  pilgrimages;  in  1785  ordered 
he  removal  of  side  altars  in  ehmvhes,  and  in 
786  that  the  Mass  should  be  said  in  the 
ernrifular.  But  the  Belgian  revolution 
ompelled  him  to  see  to  the  stability  of  his 
hrone,  and  his  ecclesiastical  legislation  came 
o  nought.  He  died  in  1790,  but  the  P.-pe'-. 
roubles  were  renewed  with  the  outbreak  of 
hi  French  Revolution.  The  Pope  fought  in 
ain  airainst  the  oath  demanded  of  the  priests 
y  the  Revolutionary  Government,  and  he 
ad  to  submit  to  terms  from  Bonaparte, 
.'or  was  this  all:  riots  broke  out  in  Koine, 
ie  Pope's  army  was  subjugated,  and  he  was 
3nt  as  a  prisoner  to  Diion.  where  he  died  in 
799. 

Pius  VII.  succeeded  him,  and  was  able  to 
*tablish  a  Concordat  with  France,  and  went, 
lough  unwillingly,  to  Paris  to  crown  Napo- 
"ii.  But  their  relations  became  more  and 
lore  strained,  and  at  length  Napoleon  made 
im  a  prisoner  at  the  Vatican  and  carried 
im  to  Fontainebleau.  He  was  forced  to  sign 
idat  renouncing  his  temporal  power; 
nt  afterwards  repudiated  it,  and  Napoleon 
id  to  acquiesce.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
'S14,  and  the  strength  which  he  had  gained 
as  proved  by  his  being  able  to  re-establish 
ie  Jesuits.  [JESUITS.] 

IV,  IX.   [b.  1792,  d.  1878]  was  born  at 

lia,    M  iy  13th,  1792.      His  name  w:,< 

">y:timi     Maria     Mastai-Ferretti,   and    his 

mily  of  Lombard  extraction.     He  received 


his  education  at  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of 
Volterra,  which  he  quitted  in  1810.  Five 
years  later  he  entered  the  Guardia  Nobile 
of  the  Vatican;  but  he  soon  chose  the  eccle 
siastical  profession,  was  ordained,  and  for 
several  years  was  chaplain  to  some  hospitals 
in  Uome,  and  enjoyed  the  good-will  of  Pius 
VII.,  though  filling  no  post  at  his  Court.  In 
lvj;j  he  went  out  in  the  suite  of  Monsignor 
Muzzi,  Apostolic  Vicar  in  Chili,  and  travelled 
ovt  r  a  considerable  part  of  South  America. 
On  his  return  Leo  XII.  made  him  Prelate  in 
his  household,  gave  him  a  canonry  in  Santa 
Maria  di  Via  Lata,  and  named  him  President 
of  St.  Michael's  Hospital  in  Via  Grande.  In 
1827  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Spoleto, 
and  in  1832  transferred  to  the  See  of  Imola. 
In  the  interval  Leo  XII.  had  died  [1829], 
and  had  been  followed  by  Pius  VI II.,  after 
whose  death,  in  1831,  Gregory  XVI.  came  to 
the  throne.  Those  were  years  of  great  political 
commotion  throughout  Europe,  and  specially 
in  Italy  and  the  Roman  States,  win -re  the 
successors  of  Pius  VII.  had  departed  from 
mild  and  wise  rule  introduced  at  his 
restoration  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  had 
aggravated  their  temporal  misrule  by  the 
MM  of  spiritual  tyranny.  The 
\  was  the  signal  for  an 

insurrectionary  outbreak  in  Central  Italy, 
and  M  ts'ai-Feiretti,  in  his  diocese  of  Spoleto, 
had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  movement,  and 
had  no  little  trouble  in  assuaging  the  violent 
passions  whieh  raged  around  him  ;  but  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  benevolent 
opinions  greatly  aided  him.  His  removal 
from  the  archbishopric  of  Spoleto  to  the 
bishopric  of  Imola  was  probably  owing  to  the 
di>plea>ure  of  Gregory  at  Mastai-Ferretti's 
humane  and  enlightened  views  of  a  Ponti 
fical  Government.  At  Imola  he  remained  true 
to  his  liberal  views,  and  shone  as  a  reformer  of 
abuses,  encouraging  a  more  extensive  know 
ledge  in  his  diocesan  seminary ;  he  founded 
an  Academia  Biblica,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies,  aiming  at 
the  diffusion  of  Hebrew  history  and  the  dis 
cussion  of  Scriptural  subjects.  He  enjoyed  a 
great  popularity  in  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
called  "  the  good  Bishop."  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Naples,  and  while  there  the  cholera 
broke  out,  and  he  disposed  of  his  plate  and 
furniture  in  order  to  bestow  their  proceeds  on 
the  sufferers.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in 
1840,  assuming  the  title  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Man -ellinus,  and  continued  to  reside  in  his 
diocese  till  1846,  when  Gregory  XVI.  died. 
The  Conclave  to  elect  his  successor  met  on 
June  14th,  and  the  two  parties  of  the  Sacred 
College  had  each  their  favourite  candidate; 
those  who  wished  for  moderation  choosing  the 
Bishop  of  Imola,  while  those  who  clung  to 
the  old  system  put  forward  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  Lambrust  liini.  Mastai'- 
!•'•  ;  retti  was  elected  by  thirty-six  out  of  the 
fifty  voters  present,  and  was  crowned  on 
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June  21st,  1846,  with  the  title  of  Pius  IX. 
The  first  act  of  his  pontificate  was  to  release 
from  their  prison  all  the  political  offenders 
placed  there  by  his  predecessors,  it  is  said  to 
the  number  of  2,000  ;  lie  recalled  all  exiles  and 
restored  them  to  their  civil  rights  on  the 
sole  condition  of  their  si^ninir  a  declaration  of 
allegiance.  This  act  was  received  with  ac 
clamation,  and  created  a  perfect  frenzy  in  the 
Catholic  world  throughout  Europe.  Au.-n  ia 
and  France,  however,  were  greatly  displeased 
at  the  Pope's  measures  of  reform.  In  the 
great  struggle  of  IS  is  h<-  refused  to  fight 
against  Austria  in  defence  of  his  Italian  sub 
jects,  and  on  a  rising  of  the  populace  in  Rome 
he  saw  no  way  of  safety  except  in  flight,  in 
which  he  was  aftfiisfc  d  l>y  the  Bavarian 
minister,  Count  Spaur,  who  conveyed  him 
safely  over  the  frontier,  \..v.  2ith.  1848.  He 
took  refuge  at  Gaeta,  under  the  protection  of 
Naples,  and  went  thence  to  Portici,  and  it 
was  not  till  April,  1850,  that  he  returned  to 
Rome.  Pius  IX.  was  n<>\v  an  altered  man;  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  short  whim  of  patriot 
ism  and  liberalism,  and  he  gave  up  all 
personal  rule  and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  who  had  shared  his  exile,  and  whom  he 
made  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pope  felt 
that  his  political  career  on  the  throne  had 
been  a  failure ;  but  he  still  clung  to  the  fond 
conceit  that  his  pontificate  was  destined  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  his  most  renowned  pre 
decessors.  So  now  he  turned  to  the  Church 
that  attention  which  before  his  flight  he  had 
almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  State. 
He  summoned  Jesuit  theologians  to  his  side, 
reconstituted  their  scattered  order,  and  canon 
ised  saints,  lavished  indulgences,  countenanced 
miracles,  attempted  and  enforced  conversions, 
marked  out  new  dioceses  in  Protestant  com 
munities,  and  at  last  ventured  on  subtle 
polemic  discussions  and  daring  definitions  of 
new  dogmas.  Thus,  he  proclaimed  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8th,  1854, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility,  July, 
1870.  By  degrees  his  dominions  were  wre>ti  d 
from  him,  and  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  Homo 
itself,  and  with  it  ended  the  temporal  power 
of  Pius  IX.  The  Vatican  alone  was  left  him, 
and  to  that  palace  and  its  garden  he  confined 
himself  year  after  year.  From  thence  he 
tilled  the  world  with  his  grievances  by  means 
of  endless  encyclical  letters,  freely  printed  in 
Italian  and  other  newspapers.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  dying  Feb.  7th,  1878. 
His  pontificate  lasted  thirty-six  years,  the 
longest  on  record. 

Placet  \_placettim  rcr/ium,  regium  exequatur, 
litterce  pareatis]. — A  confirmation  of  Church 
law,  Papal  bulls,  or  briefs,  formerly  required  to 
be  given  by  the  State  before  such  law  could 
be  put  into  execution.  This  was  made  com 
pulsory  in  England  by  the  Statute  of  Prae- 
niunire,  1393,  which  "  vindicated  the  right  of 


the  Church  of  England   to  prohibit  the  a( 
mission  or  the  execution  of  all  Papal  hulls  • 
briefs   within  the   realm."      In   the    l;..m; 
Catholic  Church  it  is  no  longer  in  force  : 
regards   matters   of   doctrine,   ritual,   or  tl 
Sacraments;   in   other    matters   it    is    simp: 
limited  to  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  made  by  t) 
hi>h<ips  if  any  constitution  appear^  to  them 
be  unfitted  for  enforcement   in  their  di»co 
The    1'upc  denies  the  right  of  the    State 
interfere  in  eccle>u>tical  matters,  and  all  wi 
attempt    t<>    piw,  nt    the    carrying    out    of 
Papal  decree  are   under  a  penalty  of  excoi 
munication  ;  hut,  nevertheless.  coiiees-~i<>ns  a 
occasionally  made  in  order  to  prevent  distur 


Plain  Song.    [Music.] 

Platiiia,  KvKTiioi.oM.-Krs  [b.  in  Cremort 
1421  :  d.  at  K'nne,  l  181],     He  was  the  son 
poor  parents  of  the  name  of  Sacchi,  and  t 
name  of  Platina  refers  to  tin-  place   Platii 
or  Piadena,  where  he  was  born.     He  went 
Rome,  where  hi>  talents  brought  him   nn< 
the  notice  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  appoint! 
him  Apostolical  Abbre  viator  ;  and  Sixtusl 
afterwards  made  him  Assi.xtant   Librarian 
the     Vatican.       He     wr->te    u/ms     u,     n 
Summer  urn    l\iHt'iji<-nm,    published    at 


in    147!>,    which     -ives    an   account    of    tt 
lives  of  the  ,Mi   Kuuenius  IV.  to  tf 

death  of  Paul  II.  He  died  of  the  plague 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  city 
Mantua  and  other  works. 

Plato,    the    greatest    writer   of    heath 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Athens  B.C.  429. 
the  details  of  his  early  life  little  is  knov 
He  was  well  educated,  and  devoted  the  ea>  i 
years  of  his  life  to  writing  poetry  ;  but  at  i 
age  of  twenty  became  acquainted  with  £fc| 
IKATKS   [q.v.],  and  in  consequence  irave 
poetry,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  long 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.     It  is  related 
the   biographer  of   the  Greek   philosophe 
that  once  upon  a  time  Socrates  dreamed  tl 
he  found  an   unfledned  cygnet  on  his   kn 
In  a  few  moments  it   became  winged,   a 
flew  away,  uttering  sweet  sounds.     .Next  < 
Plato  came,  and  Socrates  felt  his  dre.un  f 
filled.      From   that   time   Plato   becomes 
identified  with  his  master  that  his  individual 
is  almost  lost.     Some  of  the  writings  atl 
buted  to  him  are  certainly  spurious,"  thou< 
some   fragments   of   them  may    be   jrenui 
giving  us   some   information   respecting 
travels  in  Sicily.    The  form  which  Plato  eh 
to  express  his  philosophy,  that  of  the  dialog 
was  not  an  invention  intended  to  present    I 
truth  in  attractive  form.     It  was  because 
was  desirous  from  his  heart  to  elucidate  tru  i 
and  to  give  all  sides  full  consideration.    Ma* 
doubts  and  objections  expresi-ed  are  frivolo. 
but  they  are  such  as    suggest  themselves 
many  minds,  and,  therefore,  have  to   lie  ir 
"  Tiie  dialog  ues  of   Plato,"   says  an   Engl 
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>hilosopher,   "  are  literally  an  education  ex- 
)laiuing  to  us  ho\v  we  are  to  deal  with  our 
.\vn  minds,  how  i';tr  we  are  to  humour  them, 
tow  far  we  arc  to  resist  them;  how  they  are 
tain  the  glimpses  of  light  which  some- 
i  11  upon  them ;  how  they  are  to  make 
heir   way    through    the    complicating    and 
larkness  in  which  they  so  often  feel  them- 
alyes  lost.    N  -  u-red  oracles 

lo  we  find  an  author  so  cognisant  of  our  own 
>erplexities,  so  little  anxious  to  hide  th'  m 
rom  us ;  nay,  so  anxious  to  awaken  us  to 
he  coiisrioii>ii<-s  of  tin  in.  in  order  that  we 
delivered  from  them.  Herein  li.-s  the 
rt  of  Plato.  Most  consummate  art  it  is  we 
.dmit ;  superior  in  the  depth  of  insight  whi.-h 
nust  have  led  to  it,  and  in  the  influence 
vhich  it  exerts,  to  that  which  is  displa 
Imost  any  human  composition.  Still,  it  is 
ot  art.  in  th  '-umonly  given  to  that 

/ord ;    it    has    no   independent    pun 
•leasing.      It   does  not   work   underground, 
aaving  the  ordinary  nun   to   feel    it> 
imply,  and  the  thoughtful  man  to  ju 
•cs  character  by  it- 
;  anxiously  draws  your  att.  nti.«n  to  i: 

methods  and  contrivances:   that  you 

nter  into  them,  and  understand  all  th..-  springs 

..->  that   are   at   \v>ik.  i>   as   miirh   the 
•niter's  ambiti.m  as  tint   you  should  I 
ny  one  of  the  final  results.     Indeed,  i. 
ot  acknowledge  the  r>-Miit   as  yours,  till  in 
*ie  region  of  your  own  inner  being  you  have 
oue   through    the    proc<  sses   whieli    1- 
aem."      [Maurie.-'s  M<,r,il  and  Mttn,- 
Wfophy.     "Ancient,"  p.  129.] 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Plato's  doc- 
•ine  is  probahlythat  which  was  known  to  the 
chooltnen  as  that  of   r.\ivKKs.\i.s   [i|.v.  ],  /./-. 
16  assertion  that  there  is  a  eon>tant  cli  : 
dlich  repeats  it-'!f   in   eyery   sample  of  any 
itural   kind,   an  invariable  attribute,   which 
takes  that  object  what  it  is,  whilst  individual 
'.embers  of  that  class  have  variable  an 
die  essential  attribute  he  called  the  idea — 
tiatwas  the  ultimate  reality.     No  object  that 
>mes  before   us  in   the  physical  world  eom- 
etely  fulfils  our  id. -a.     I  have  an  idea  of  a 
an,  but  no  one  man   fulfils  the  whole  idea 
hen  I  hear  the  word  "man."     But  so 
ie  thing   coalesces  with    the   thought,    the 
riding  essence  is  present.     And  these  ideals 
se  in  rank,  the  lower  rise  into  the   higher. 
'en  until  they  reach  One  Supreme,  in  whom 
1  ideas  and  all  thought's  are  centred.     Dr. 
artineau    in    his    ma.-terly    and    exhaustive 
pUttination  of  the  1'latonie  philosophy  thus 
aoriminates  its  main  principles  :—u  [1]  The 
roper  end   of    mm    js    n,,t    pleasure  or   the 

."•nt  of  the-  sensitive  n  iture,  but  a 
od  wliich  may  run  eounier  to  this,  and  the 
def  elements  of  which  are  truth,  beauty, 
ght.  These  are  to  be  sought  on  their  own 
count  as  having  intrinsic  and  ultimate 
»rth.  [2]  This  good,  though  including  the 
ilutiitn  of  the  active  prim:i|  : 


conduct,  does  not  terminate  here,  but  takes 
in  also  the  right  direction  of  the  rational 
powers.  [3]  The  good  which  supplies  the 
proper  human  aim  is  not  merely  subjective 
and  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the 
human  faculties ;  it  has  an  objective  reality, 
which  would  remain  though  we  were  not. 
Ere  anything  perishable  arose,  it  was.  It 
existed  separately,  and  justifies,  therefore,  its 
assumption  of  the  name  God.  [4]  This  highest 
good  exists  in  us  and  out  of  us.  Its  various 
types,  embodied  in  the  visible  univer-e.  are  also 
indigenous  treasures  of  the  human  mind,  which 

pre-existed  as  well  as   they,   and   been 
familiar  with  them  in  an  earlier  state.    What- 

is  good  is  evolved  from  us  by  appeal  to 
memory;  virtue  is  learning,  and  learning  is 
remembrance.  [5]  It  follows  from  this  thai 
our  relation  to  God  as  the  Divine  ground  and 
source  of  the  universe  is  a  relation  of  likeness, 
arising  from  identity  of  essence — of  the  little 
to  the  great,  the  mixed  and  disguised  to  the 
pure  and  clear,  the  partial  copy  to  the  perfect 
original."  \_T;ipcs  of  Ethical  Zfeory,  vol.  i. 
pp.  84-86.1  The  learned  author  shows  in  a 
—age  whidi  follow-  where  the 

oic  idea  fell  short  of  the  Christian. 

:iism   has  been  made  by  Providence 
one  of  the  most  powerful  handmaids  of  Chris 
tianity.     It    underlies  the  grand  philoM>phy 
of  the  apocrypha]  }«,,,ks  ,,f  " Ecclesiastical 
and  the  ••  \Vi>'l<>m  of  S..l<>mon."  writings  of 

mdrian  .lews  who  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
1'latonir    writing.-.       PHII.O'S    t-aehing   con- 
eerning    the    LOGOS   was    derived   from   the 
source,  and  St.  John  was  inspired  to 
he  was  right,   and   how   the 
id.-als    had    bi-.-n    fulfilled   in   the   Incai: 
\V"id.     Tli--  Alexandrian  divinity  was   Pla 
tonic  ^Nho-1'!. ATOM.-TS  ;   CLEMENT  or   AI.KX- 
UIA],  and  some  .if  the  greatest  of  English 
philosopher!  have  drawn  their  doctrines  from 
tin-  same  fountains.     [COLERIDGE.     See  next 
article.] 

Platonists,  CAMBRIDGE. — In  the  seven- 

t'-enth  century  a  number  of  graduates,  fellows, 
tutors,  and  masters  of  colleges  in  the  Cam- 
bridiro  University,  most  of  them  from  Em 
manuel  College,  revived  the  study  of  Plato  and 
his  philosophy,  and  therefore  were  called  the 
Cambridge  1'lat-mists.  They  were  chiefly 
of  Puritan  oriirin  and  sympathies,  hut  their 
-r- at  aim  \\as  to  sink  all  minor  differences 
and  endeavour  to  find  a  basis  of  broad 
Catholic  Christian  views,  in  which  charily 
should  be  the  living  principle.  They  v- 
true  and  devoted  Churchmen  and  believed  all 
the  Christian  d«»cirines.  yet  looked  on  them 
from  a  Platonic  point  of  view,  endeavouring 
to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  to 
apply  to  them  the  distinctive  Christian 
doctrines.  The  four  chief  Platonists  were 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Henry 
Mm-",  and  li  ilph  Cudworth,  ac'  oiinls  of  whom 
will  be  found  under  their  several  uam.  ,j. 
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Among  the  minor  members  were  Simon 
Patrick,  John  Worthington,  while  some 
members  of  Oxford  University,  as  Joseph 
Glanvil  and  John  Wilkins,  were  also  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists  that  they  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
same  school  of  thought. 

Plenary  Indulgence  is  the  remission 
of  all  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 
[INDULGENCES.]  Plenary  indulgences  are 
granted  in  England  at  the  eight  great  festivals 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  are  sometimes 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  whole  Church  <m 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  a  jubilee.  They 
may  also  be  gained  by  the  recitation  of 
certain  prayers,  or  by  the  performance  of 
good  works  prescribed  by  the  Church,  pro 
vided  that  the  person  desirous  of  gaining 
them  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  penitent 
for  the  sins  committed.  It  is  also  believed 
that  plenary  indulgences  can  be  granted 
to  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  Plenary  indulgences  have  1"  •<  n 
granted  largely  to  confraternities,  to  the  use 
of  certain  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  and  to 
pilgrimages  to  the  chief  churches  at  Koine 
or  elsewhere. 

Pliny  the  Younger — so  called  to  dis 
tinguish  him  from  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  whose  adopted  son  he  was,  and  who 
perished  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius — 
was  a  disciple  of  Quintilian,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  though  a  heathen,  an  amiable  and 
just,  as  well  as  an  able  and  learned  man. 
He  was  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Em 
peror  Trajan,  and  while  Consul,  he  delivered 
in  the  Senate  a  panegyric  on  his  patron,  which 
is  still  extant.  In  A.D.  103  he  was  sent  as 
Governor  to  Bithynia,  and  there  found  a  state 
of  things  which  alarmed  him.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  had  been  such  that  the  heathen 
temples  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  sellers 
of  victims  for  sacrifice  could  find  no  pur 
chasers  for  their  wares ;  people  of  both  sexes, 
of  all  ages  and  ranks,  had  adopted  the 
"  foreign  superstition."  And  this  was  not 
confined  to  the  cities — it  had  spread  to  villages 
and  rural  districts. 

There  was  then,  probably,  no  definite  enact 
ment  directed  against  the  Christians ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  generally  treated  as 
offenders.  Their  refusal  to  worship  the 
image  of  the  Emperor,  or  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
for  his  safety,  and,  more  than  all,  their 
nocturnal  meetings,  caused  them  to  be  sus 
pected  of  disaffection  towards  the  Government. 
Besides  this,  it  was  popularly  reported  and 
believed  that  they  practised  abominable  and 
revolting  rites  at  their  secret  meetings :  for 
instance,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
killing  new-born  infants,  tearing  them  in 
pieces,  and  drinking  their  blood.  These 
fictions,  though  they  may  not  have  been 
believed  by  Pliny,  could  not  but  heighten  the 
feelings  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which 


the  Christians  were  regarded.     Accordingl 
Pliny  never  doubted  that  it  was  his  duty 
punish  Christians,  but  he  was  uncertain  as 
the  amount  of  punishment  and  the  mode 
trial.     To  satisfy  his  mind  he  addressed 
the  Emperor  a  letter  [Ep.  96,  book  x.],  whi< 
is  famous  as  containing  a  testimony  t<»  tl 
piety  and  good  general  character  of  the  Chri 
tians,  a  testimony  which  i^  peculiarly  valuali 
as  coming  from  an  enemy,  and  one  who  h< 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject. 

In  this  Epistle  he  makes  particular  inquhi 
on  three  main  points :  [1]  whether  young  ai 
old  should  receive  the  same  punishment ;  [ 
whether  those  who  recanted   should  be  pa 
doned  ;  and  [3]  whether  the  very  fact  of  beb 
a  Christian  was  in  itself  an  offence,  althou? 
no  other  crime  could  be  brought  home  to  to 
person  charged.     He  then  goes  on  to  d.-eri 
what  had  hitherto  been  his  own  method 
procedure  :  First,  he  asked  the  accused  if  thi 
acknowledged  themselves  Christians.     \e 
if  they  did  not  deny  the  accusation,  he  : 
peated  the  question,  with  a  threat  of  dea 
for  refusing  to  renounce  their  opinions.    Tin 
if  they  still  adhered  to  their  profession, 
ordered  them  to  be  led  away  to  exeeutr 
"  never  doubting  that  stubbornness  and 
flexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished." 
states  that  he  had  examined  several  agai  " 
whom  anonymous  charges  had  been  ] 
but  these  all   abjured   Christianity,  invoU 
the  gods,  offered  supplications  with  wine  ; 
frankincense  to   the  image  of  the  Knipei 
and  reviled  the  name  of  Christ,  "  with  n- 
of  which  things,"  he   says,   "can   they  \ 
are  really  Christians  be  induced  to  coinpl 
Some  of  these   persons,    however,   confesn 
that  they  had  once  been  Christians,  but  '.* 
long  recanted,  some  as  long  as  twenty  y« 
before.     From  them  he  gathered  the  follow 
particulars  concerning  the  superstition:— 
adherents  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
gether  on  a  fixed  day  before  it  wa-   li: 
singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and  bind 
themselves  with  an  oath  to  abstain  from  th 
and  adulteries.      Then   they  separated, 
met  again  to  eat  bread,  which  last  pracl 
however,  was  given  up  when  he  pub!  i>  lied 
Emperor's  edict  forbidding  secret  a>>--mb 

This  account  was  confirmed  in  every  " 
ticular  by  two  maid-servants,  whom  he 
examined  by  torture. 

Trajan,  in  answer,  assured  Pliny  thai 
approved  of  the  measures  he  had  taken, 
instructed  him  that  search  was  not  to  be  » 
for  Christians;   but  those  who  were  broi 
before  him  were  to  be  executed  unless  1< 
recanted.     If  they  recanted  they  were  t* 
forgiven.     He  added  that  anonymous  ace 
tions  were  to  be  disregarded. 

These  letters  are  included  amongst  Pli 
7-.///.V//V.V,  a  collection  of  his  correspondent 
ten  books.     Their  genuineness  has  been  q, 
tioned,  but  there   is  no   foundation  for 
doubt. 
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Pluralities  Act. — By  the  statutes  1 
md  2  Viet.,  cap.  10(i,  and  13  and  H  Viet., 
jap.  98,  it  is  no\v  illegal  for  a  clergyman  to 
lold  more  than  one  benefice  and  one  cathedral 
ureferment  at  the  same  time.  In  1885  was 
passed  the  PLUKALITIKS  AMENDMKXT  ACT. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act  are  as 
'ollows  :— 

[1]  The  definition  of  "ecclesiastical  duties," 
ivhich  are  stated  to  include  not  only  the 
•egularand  due  performance  of  Divine  Service 
m  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  but  also  all  such 
luties  as  any  clergyman  holding  a  benefice  is 
x>und  to  i Mi-form,  the  performance  of  which 
s  solemnly  promised  by  every  eler-yman  of 
he  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  his 
>rdination,  and  shall  have  been  required  of 
lim  by  tin-  bishop. 

[•2  \  A  commission  to  consider  any  complaints 
'or  inadequate  performance  of  the  "  •• 
istical  duties"  of  any  benefice  is  for  the 
'uture  to  consist  of  four  members — one  the 
irchdi-ucon  or  rural  dean ;  one  a  canon 
•eeidentiary,  prebendary,  or  honorary  canon 
i>y  tin;  dean  and  chapter  for  three 
:  one  a  benel  man  of  the  arch- 

when  in  the  bem-tice  is  .-ituated, 
by  the  beiieficed  clergy  of  such  arch- 
leaconry  to  serve  for  three  years;  one  a  lay- 
nan  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
ounty  nominated  by  chairman  of  quarter 
unions  or  lord  lieutenant. 

>h  commission  the  incumbent  com- 
•laiued  of  may  add  another  commissioner, 
•  her  an  incumbent  of  the  diocese  or  a 
bigistrate. 

Another  point  in  the  Act  is  that  the  bishop 
nay  assign  to  any  curate  or  curates,  under 
ertain  circumstances,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
tjvt-nty  pounds  beyond  that  allowed  now  to 
luxates  in  the  care  of  non-resident  incurn- 
>ents,  provided  that  such  stipend  or  stipends 
hail  not  exceed  the  whole  net  annual  income 
>f  the  benefice. 

Another  provision  enables  the  bishop  to 
ssign  a  stipend  of  not  exceeding  £'200  to  a 
urate  during  vacancy  of  a  benefice. 
Another  i^ives  po\vei-  under  special  circum- 
tances  to  the  bishop  to  require  an  incumbent, 
ven  though  resident,  to  nominate  a  curate  to 

•vith  him  in  the  duties  of  the  cure. 
But  it  is  provided  that  any  clergyman  may 
tku  and  hold  together,  under  due  le^al 
unction,  any  two  benefices,  the  churches  of 
•'hich  are  within  four  miles  of  one  another  by 
he  nearest  road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one 
f  which  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds. 

,  Plymouth     Brethren.  —  The    name 

onerally  given,  but  not  acknowledged  by 
iiem  (who  call  themselves  simply  "  Breth- 
en"),  to  a  sect  now  divided  into  several, 
'nidi  sprang  into  existence  without  any 
recise  date  between  tin-  years  is-JO  and  1830; 
iiidi  has  spivad  considerably  in  England, 
i,  and  the  Continent,  and  which 


presents  in  its  history,  and  not  least  in  its 
errors  and  mistakes,  points  of  considerable 
interest.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  a  body 
now  become  almost  a  byword  for  sectarian 
bitterness,  the  movement  took  its  rise  in  a  sin 
cere  desire  after  more  Christian  union  amongst 
different  denominations,  informal  meetings 
being  held  at  private  houses  for  united  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  mutual  edification  on 
grounds  common  to  all.  This  took  place  at 
first  chiefly  in  Ireland,  especially  in  Dublin, 
where  the  Anglican  Church  itself,  as  natural 
from  local  circumstances,  possessed  at  that 
time  a  marked  ultra-Protestant  character. 
A  little  later  it  appeared,  to  some  taking 
part  in  those  meetings  [nearly  all  of  whom 
practically  held  /winglian  views  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper],  that  there  was  "nothing 
in  Scripture  "  to  hinder  those  thus  meeting 
together  from  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper 
amongst  themselves;  and  this  began  to  be 
done,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  these  pro- 

.  ngs  being  Mr.  Anthony  N  orris  Groves,  a 
gentleman  who  afterwards  gave  up  a  dentist's 
practice  worth  £3,000  a  year  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Bagdad.  About  the  year  1830 
the  movement  was  joined  by  the  li- \.  ,1.  N. 
Darby,  born  in  1800,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  up  to  1827  had 
been  a  curate  in  tin  ( 'hurch  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  who  had  left  that  body  from 
conscientious  motives.  Darby's  strong  cha 
racter  and  considerable  gifts  in  the  exposition 

^  ripture  gave  him  almost  at  once  a  com 
manding  influence,  and  from  the  date  of  his 
accession  the  movement  spread  rapidly, 
ially  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Rev.  I •••njamin  Wills  Newton,  another 
Anglican  clergyman  of  great  popularity,  and 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Han-is.  Another  early 
accession  was  the  well-known  Dr.  Samuel 
Prideaux  Tivyvlles. 

MM  ting  at  first  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  above  stated,  the  body  adopted, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  views  of 
FRIENDS  [q.v.]  in  regard  to  ministry,  except 
that  they  have  never  allowed  women  to 
exercise  ministerial  gifts.  They  also  adopted 
tin  practice,  almost  from  the  first,  of  a  weekly 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  this 
observance  one  of  the  elder  brethren  recites 
St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution,  in  the 
manner  usual  among  Dissenting  bodies,  and 
offers  prayor  and  thanks  before  partaking  of 
each  of  the  elements.  These  are  passed  round 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  bread  being  unsepa- 
lated  and  a  piece  broken  off  by  each  in  turn, 
as  in  their  opinion  a  fitter  symbol  of  the  "  One 
Bread "  of  which  all  partake.  Their  public 
ministry  consists  largely  of  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  is  usually  considerable 
singing  [without  instrumental  aid]  and  prayer 
in  their  meetings.  Their  theology  is  almost 
universally  of  a  strong  Calvinistic  type,  with 
in  many  places  a  considerable  leaning  to 
Antinomianism,  and  the  majority  of  the 
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communities  hold  Baptist  views,  and  admin 
ister  that  Sacrament  by  immersion,  though 
Mr.  Darby  himself  and  some  of  his  followers 
advocated  and  practised  infant  baptism.  As 
a  rule  Brethren  are  strong  believers  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "  literal  and  verbal  "  inspi 
ration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  accordingly 
study  its  letter  with  assiduity,  and  po> 
large  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
mystical  interpretation.  The  majority  of 
them  have  generally  held  millenarian  views 
respecting  the  second  Advent  of  Christ. 

As  Methodists  have  their  "  class  meetings  " 
and  Moravians  their  "  love-feasts,"  so 
Brethren  still  maintain  very  commonly  what 
they  call  "  reading-meetings."  Sun.-  <»i  these 
are  held  in  a  public  room;  but  ordinarily  a 
more  limited  circle  meet  for  tea  at  the  h< /;,.-• 
of  one  of  their  number,  after  which  prayer  is 
offered,  and  a  portion  of  S.-riptuiv  hein 
verse  by  verse,  a  general  conversation  tak-s 
place  upon  each  verse,  under  the  practical 
but  informal  presidency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  experienced  members- present. 

For  eight  or  ten  years  Brethrenism  spread 
rapidly  :  but  from  a  very  early  period  Darby's 
peculiar  temperament  led  him  to  insist  upon 
the  duty  of  "coming  out  from  among  the 
sects,"  a  view  of   Christian   conduct  which 
was  foreign   to  the  original  intention,  but 
was  later  formulated  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Separation  from  Evil  God's  Principle  of  Unity. 
It  was  not  perceived   that,   since   the  very 
"sects"  themselves  never  professedly  drew 
off  from  one  another,  but  on  many  occasions 
sought  to  show  and  to  profess  their  essential 
unity,  to  act  thus  was  not  only  to  establish  a 
new  sect,  but  to  make  it  the  most  sectarian  of 
any.*  Brethren  themselves,  however,  remained 
apparently  united  till  about  1845,  when  Darby 
returned  to  England  after  some  years'  absence 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  once  accused  Newton 
at  Plymouth  of  taking  too  prominent  a  part 
in  the  meetings,  and  thus  reviving  "  cleri 
calism."      On  this   ground   Darby  set   up  a 
rival  meeting    to   that   under  Newton's  in- 
iluence,   and  two  years    later  formally  ex 
communicated  Newton  and  his  adherents  on 
the  ground  of  heretical  doctrine.     This  was 
not  without  some  foundation ;  for  Newton,  led 
away  by  the  literal  application  to  Christ  (ac 
cording  to  methods  of  interpretation  common 
amongst  Brethren)  of  every  passage  in  the 
Messianic   Psalms,   had   undoubtedly  taught 
that  our  Lord  (though  taking  the   position 
with  and  on  behalf  of  man,  and  entirely  in 
grace)  commenced  his  human  life  under'  the 
dissatisfaction  of  His  Father,  from  which  He 
had  to  work   His  way  up,   by  His   perfect 
obedience,  to  a  position  of  acceptance.     There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Darby's  own 

*  Brethren  receive  at  the  Lord's  Table  in  their 
own  meetings  members  of  other  denominations 
regarded  as  orthodox,  but  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  any  other  churches 


Wure  embittered  by  the  person* 
rivalry   which    had    sprung    up    two    yeai 
before ;  and  this  was  shown  more  clearly  th 
following  year,  when  Darby  demanded  that 
large  meeting,  held  at  "  Bethesda"  chapel  i 
Bristol,   should  agree    in   excommunicating 
ipno  facto,  all  coming  from  Newton's  meetin 
at  Plymouth,  failing  which  he  excommuni 
cated  them  also.     The  Bristol  Brethren  woi 
then  presided  over  by  Mr.   George  Miillei 
educated  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  and  th 
K'ev.    Henry   Craik,   born   and  educated  i 
Sent  land  as  a  Baptist  minister,  both  of  who* 
possessed  great  influence,  and  who  held  tha 
it  was  sufficient  to  examine  into  any  allege 
h.'ivsies  as  actually  held  by  each  individua 
whenever  he   sought  fellowship  with  then 
There  were  now  a  Newtonian  party,  a  Darbyit 
party  (called  "  exclusives "),  and   a  neutr? 
party.      There  was  another   secession  man* 
y.-ars  later  under  a  former  clergyman  name 
Clutf,  who  adopted  Perfectionist  views ;  an* 
only  in  1881,  the  year  before  his  death,  Darb 
was  forsaken  by  Mr.  William  Kelly,  one  < 
his  most  earnest  fellow- workers  and  partisai 
up  to  then  through  the  whole  of  his  storm 
history.      Before    this,   however,    there    h 
been  numerous  secessions  and  sub-division 
of  smaller  magnitude,  so  that  in  a  city  lik 
Bath  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  fiv 
if    not    six,   distinct    sects   of    "Brethren. 
Most  of  these  divisions  have  taken  place  cor 
cerning  mysterious  points  as  to  the  natui 
or    work    of    Christ,    and    in    their    resul  . 
have  been  unparalleled  for  the  bitter  feelim 
evoked.     A  case  came  to  the  knowledge  < 
the  present  writer  in  whicli  husband  and  wit' 
taking  different  sides  on  such  questions,  ha 
refused  to  speak  or  hold  any  intercom-.- 
years,  even  refusing  to  sit  down  to  eat  i 
company;  and  such  results  amongst  old  an 
dear  friends  have  been  counted  by  scores.    '. 
is  remarkable  that  Darby  himself,   towan 
the  close  of  his  life,  taught,  in  print,  doetiii 
which   is  absolutely  undistinguishable  froi 
that    for    which    he    had    excommunicate- 
Newton  many  years  before,  being  led  to  it  i 
exactly   the   same   way,   and  being  left  b 
some  of  his  old  adherents  on  that  account- 
but  to  the  last  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  his  ow-. 
exclusive  communion  as  "  the  Church  of  Gc 
en  earth,"  and  as  the  sole  true  representatn 
of  that  mystical  body.    The  majority  of  otht 
Brethren,   however/  have   not   carried  the 
pretensions,  extreme  as  they  are,  to  such 
length  as  this. 

The   feeling   of  resentment   cherished  t< 
ward  Plymouth  Brethren  by  most  other  d* 
nominations  may  be  partly  accounted  for  b 
the  facts  above  stated,  but  not  entirely.    . 
more  active  cause  for  it  consists  in  the  fa< 
that  the  body  has  in  the  main  always  directc 
its  propagandist  efforts  far  less  towards  tr 
large  residuum  which  unhappily  lies  ontsic 
of    all   Churches,   than   to   those    pi 
Christianity  in    Churches    already    existing 
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of  them  have  gone  so  far  us  to  openly 
ivow  that  their  mission  is  "  to  the  awakened 
n  the  Churches,"  and  such  efforts  as  they  do 
nake  in  mission  work  or  city  evangelisation 
a  rule  singularly  unsuccessful.  It  is 
nis  which  has  brought  upon  them  the  com- 
non  reproach  of  being  "  sheep- stealers  rather 
tian  shepherds. ''  Their  want  (in  general)  of 
:>tic  success,  may  possibly  be  due  to 
fact  that  public  opinion  amongst  Brethren 
equires  in  every  "gospel  address1'  a  com- 
lete  statement  of  what  is  considered  the 
vhole  plan  and  conditions  of  salvation,  em- 
odied  in  certain  customary  phrases,  which 
aturally,  by  frequent  repetition,  lose  their 
ower  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  mo veim 'iit,  and  the  history  of  the 
ody,  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  several  re- 
pects.  It  was  remarkable,  to  begin  with, 
or  the  number  of  clergymen  who  took  part 
i  it,  and  who  still  adhere  to  it  from  time  to 
me  :  and  by  some  strange  law  of  sympathy 
•rhich  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  it  seems 
Iso  to  have  peculiar  attractions  ior  officers  of 
ie  ;tnny  and  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
t  is  also  remarkable  for  reviving,  in  the 
ineteenth  century,  those  passionate  and 
issensions  respecting  mysterious  points 
i  the  nature,  wo:  .  <  i.<usness  of  the 

aviour,  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
i  the  post-Apostolic  age,  showing  a  feverish 
itellectual  activity  in  the  same  direction: 
early  all  their  bitter  divisions  can  be  traced 
i  this,  and  the  remainder  are  due  to  those 
?reonal  rivalries  which  also  stand  out  so 
lainly  in  the  earlier  ( •, -nturies  of  Christianity. 
;  is  remarkable  that  a  movement  begun  in 
fort  after  more  Christian  communion,  should 
ive  ended  in  sin  h  a  diif.  i-nt  manner;  and 
'•uliarly  suggest  i  v  to  compare  its 
story  with  that  of  the  FRIENDS  [q.v.]  The 
itter,  who  adopted  many  of  the  same  pecu- 
tr  views,  and  who  began  amid  tin-  antago- 
sm  of  all  aro'iii'l  them,  provoked  by  their 
olent  .1  iess,  have  now  settled  down 

to  one  of  the  most  popular  and  unobtrusive 

denominations:  whilst  the  l!ivthn-n,  com- 
encing  their  eai-eer  in  apparently  the  most 
ciable  and  kindly  manner,  have  developed 

tin-  manner  above  shown.  How  far  Mr. 
Darby's  strong  personality,  exerting  its  in- 
lence  for  over  litty  years, 'dining  the  whole 
e  of  the  movement  up  to  lss2,  brought 
out  such  results,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  con- 
ler;  but  on--  lesson  which  does  stand  out 
•ninehtly  is  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
e  strongest  "literal"  views  as  to  the"  in- 
iration  of  the  Scriptures  to  prevent  the 

>st  hopeless  divergence.     It  will  also  have 

ken  noticed,  that  while  the  fullest   "liberty 

-try"   is  claimed  and  practised,  very 

my  of  those  r.  ally  prominent  in  the  move- 

nt  wen;  either  actual  members  of ,  or  had 

1  "ived    special    training    for,    the    regular 

"i>try  in  other  Churches. 

It  will   be  supposed  from  the  above  that 


practice  as  well  us  doctrine  differs  amongst 
Plymouth  Brethren  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  also  that  there  must  be  another  side  to 
such  a  dark  picture.  The  diligent  study  of 
Scripture,  though  n  <l  always  on  wise  methods, 
and  the  earnest  Christian  lives  of  the  majority, 
are  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  denomi 
nations.  They  support  (their  own)  foreign 
missions  largely  in  proportion  to  their  num 
bers,  and  very  generally  maintain  their  own 
poor.  Some  meetings  recognise  no  paid 
ministry  at  all,  while  others  do  recognise 
some  as  having  given  themselves  entirely  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  such  are  sup 
ported  by  the  congregations;  but  always  by 
voluntary  contributions,  usually  dropped 
anonymously  into  boxes  at  the  doors.  Ex 
penses  of  their  meeting-booMl  are  met  in  the 
same  way.  Some  large  congregations,  such 
a>  those  in  connection  with  "  Bethesda  "  at 
Bristol  (now  grown  into  three  or  four  large 
in-,  tings),  might  in  practice  be  almost  de- 
si-ribi.-das  ordinary  Bapti>t  Churches"  with  an 
open  mini>try  and  weekly  communion,"  and 
have  very  i'm-ndly  relations  with  the  other 
(  lunches  around  them  ;  but  this  is  the  excep 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers  of 
Bnthivn,  bec.-uise  many  of  them  object  to 
make  any  returns  ;  indeed,  a  distinct  majority 
»-f  individual  meinbeis  even  object  to  give  a 
vote,  or  take  any  part  in  civic  affairs,  though 
thi.-s  is  no  part  of  the  |j  |fa  m.  Their  numbers 

nding,  and 

in    all    1.:  ral    large    meetings 

are  generally  to  be  found.  In  London,  esti 
mates  vaiy  bet \\een  l.">,()00  and  25,000  in 
Church-fellowship,  and  in  Bristol  there  are 
about  l..")(JO,  not  including  non-members  or 
children  in  the  same  families.  On  the 
Continent  they  are  strongest  in  French 
Switzerland,  but  have  meetings  and  missions 
in  all  the  European  countries. 

The  literature  of  Diethrenism  is  very 
voluminous.  Mr.  Darby's  own  works  have 
been  jiubli.-hed  in  .')_  \ois.,and  their  doctrinal 
tracts  and  controversial  or  expository  pam 
phlets  can  only  be  numbered  by  hundreds, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Fneumatomacbi  [Gr.pnetima, "  spirit," 

and  in'ir/,*,*,  "an  i  neiny  "J.  A  name  given 
generally  to  all  who  d-  nied  the  Personality 
or  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  par 
ticularly  to  the  MACEDONIANS  [q.v.].  See 

Si;MI-Aui  AN-. 

Pocock,  EDWARD,  D.D.,  a  famous  Orient 
alist  [/i.  Ifiol,  d.  1(51)1],  was  born,  educated, 
and  died  at  Oxford.  In  1630  he  went  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  collection  of  Orient  a  1 
manuscripts  and  coins  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bi>hop  Laud  ;  he  continued  bis  researches  for 
two  years  in  Constantinople.  In  1636  he 
became  Professor  .,f  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1G43  Hector  of  Childrcv,  in  Berkshire  ;  in  1648 
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Canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  for 
his  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  antiquarian  as  well  as 
theological.  Among  the  latter  HIV  various 
commentaries  on  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  he  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into 
Arabic. 

Pcenitentiale.— A  manual  for  priests, 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  confession  and 
penance. 

Poggio  Bracciolini  [*.  1380,  d.  1459] 
was  secretary  to  no  less  than  eight  Popes, 
holding  his  office  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  was  appointed  by  Bonit'ace  IX.,  and  held 
office  during  the  great  schism,  attending  Pope 
John  XXI II.  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  is  honourably  known  to  posterity  as  the 
visitor  to  monasteries  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  important  MSS.,  some  of  them  works 
up  to  that  time  supposed  to  be  lost.  He 
witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  wrote  a  vivid  account  to  his  life 
long  friend  Bruni,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  martyr  so  strongly 
that  Bruni  wrote  back  to  warn  him  to  sup 
press  his  feelings,  lest  he  should  share  a  like 
fate.  After  the  Council  was  dissolved  he 
went  to  England,  whether  in  disgust  at  the 
corruption  of  the  Papal  Court  (as  some  assert) 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  the  guest  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  In  some  of  his  letters  he  gives 
amusing  accounts  of  English  life  and  cha 
racter,  not  flattering  to  us.  He  soon  returned 
to  Italy,  and  resumed  his  duties,  but  sat 
somewhat  loose  to  them,  spending  much  time 
at  Florence,  and  continuing  his  quest  for 
MSS.  He  wrote  some  essays  and  disquisitions 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
of  the  monks,  but  his  own  writings  are  much 
disfigured  by  licentiousness.  After  fifty  years' 
service  he  finally  retired  from  the  Court,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Florence.  There  he  died, 
and  was  buried  with  great  honours  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  His  varied  life,  his 
high  position,  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  literature,  and  his  own  works,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Points,  HEBREW.— The  Hebrew  points 
which  stand  for  vowels  have  led  to  great  con 
troversies.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  added  by  Ezra  to  the  Chaldee 
alphabet,  tiU  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew, 
contradicted  this  opinion  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  upheld  by  Louis  Cappel,  a 
French  Protestant  and  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Saumur  [d.  1658],  who  in  Arcanum  Pitnctn- 
tiones  Revelatum,  and  Diatriba  de  Veris  et  An- 
tiquis  Hebraorum  Literis  maintained  the  com 
paratively  recent  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Buxtorfs, 
father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  [d.  1629] 
wrote  Concordantia  Bibiwrum  Ihbraica  et 


Childa'tcce,  and  the  latter  [d.  1664],  De  JMtei 
ttnon  Ht-br(iiean<ni  ycnuina  Antiquitate,  an 
De  Functor  nm  Oni/ine,  etc.  In  later  tim( 
l»r.  Humphrey  Prideaux  [d.  1724]  wrote  o 
this  subject,  and  endorsed  Cappel's  opinio 
that  the.  vowel  points  were  invented  by  tl 
.Mi -.rites  shortly  after  Ezra's  time,  but  wei 
not  received  in  the  public  schools  till  after  ti 
composiug  of  the  Talmud. 

Pole,  KEGIXALD,  Cardinal  and  Archbishc 
<>f  Canterbury  [//.in  Sussex,  March,  lf>()0:  d.i 
Lambeth,  Nov.  18th,  1558,  within  a  few  hou 
of  the  death  of  Uueen  Mary].   He  was  neari 
related  to  royalty  through* his  mother,  Ma; 
garet,    Countess  of   Salisbury,   the    ni.rr   « 
Kdwanl  IV.,  and  was  educated  at  the  King 
e\p.  use  at  Corpus  Christi    College,  Oxfor 
and  aft.  rwards  in  Italy,  where  he  remain* 
from   1520  to  1523.      Though   not   ordain*- 
until    many  years   later,    F'ole   held   sever 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  whence  he  derivi 
a   large   income  ;  but  in    1535  he  lost  thei 
through  the  publication  of  a  book  called  . 
1'nitate  Ecrlcxir/',  in    which   he  expressed  h 
disapproval   of   the   project  for  the     Kin:. 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon.      So- 
afterwards    he    started    for     Rome,    when 
Pope  Paul  III.,  having  made  him  a  Cardin; 
sent  him  to  assist  in  the  scheme  which  w 
being  formed  in  the  Netherlands  to  dethro* 
King    Henry.      The    plot  failed,   and    PC 
received  other  commissions  in  Spain  and  eb« 
where ;  but  he  was  generally  looked  upon  wi»! 
suspicion  as  a  traitor,  and  his   mother  an 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII., 
1541,  on  the  charge  of   being  concerned 
his  treason.     He  returned  to  England  in  1 5i 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  was  ma 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    received    ba* 
England  to  Papal  allegiance  in  a  solemn  ce  I 
monial  held  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  devoi 
himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  Pop 
authority  in  England.     How  far  he  is  to 
held  responsible  for  the  persecutions  wh 
blackened   Mary's   unhappy  reign   is   a  c 
puted   question.      Mr.    Froude   is  convin< 
that  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  cruelt: 
Archbishop   Parker  called   him     Camit' 
flngellum  Ecclesia  Anglicance,  "  the  hangn> 
and   scourge   of  the   English  Church." 
was,  nevertheless,  believed  by   many   to 
secretly  attached  to  Lutheranism,  especis 
to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  { 
the  book  Del  Bcnefzio  di  Gesu  Cliri^ 
has  been  attributed  to  him.     He  had  actuf 
received  the  majority  of  votes  for  the  Po 
domon  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  1549, 
was  debarred  from  the  honour  on  the  cha 
of  holding  heretical  opinions.     He  v 
moned  in  1557  to  answer  to  the  charge  bei' 
tin-    Inquisition,  but  he  died  before  the 
pointed  date  of  the  trial,  and  was  proclaim 
by  the  tribunal  after  his  death  a  heretic.   .  < 
personal   character   was    irreproachable, 
Froude   says   that  he  was  enormously  v.  - 
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d  that  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
ought  up  had  destroyed  in  him  the  human 
itincts — the  genial  emotions  by  which  theo- 
jical  theories  stand  especially  in  need  to  be 
rrected.  [Hist.,  vi.  p.  100.]  Pole  is  buried 
the  east  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in 
j  plainest  tomb  there.  He  is  the  last 
cfcbishop  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

Polity  [Gr.  politeia,  "citizenship"],  in 
ecclrsia.stical  sense,  means  the  theory  of  a 
vennnent  as  a  visible  body.  The  great 
rk  which  may  be  said  to  have  shaped  the 

irseof  the  ( 'hurchof  England  was  Hooker's 
tUtiastical  Polity. 

Poll  Ok,  ROBERT.— A  Scottish  minister  and 
it  [6.  at  Muirhouse,  Renfrewshire,  1799;  d. 
Southampton,  Sept.  loth.  ls-_>7J.  Hestudied 
>w,  and  received  his  liom •»•  to  preach 
the  1'nited  Secession  Church  in  1S-J7,  but 
ached  only  once.  His  poem,  the  Course  of 
ne,  published  in  1827,  had  great  popularity, 
1  he  wrote  numerous  stories,  of  which  the 
t  known  is  Tales  of  the  <  t.  All 

works  were  published  anonymously. 

Polycarp,     Bishop    of    Smyrna,    was    a 
iil  of   St.  .John,   and    by  some  is  thought 
be    the    an-'  1   of    Smyrna  on    whose    ac- 
nt    St.   .[olm    received   a    message  in  the 
•k  of    Revelation.      Soon  after  his  acces- 
i,  M  ircus    Aurelius    onl'-p-d    a    p-Tsecu- 
l  throughout   hi>  empire.     The  Chri.-tians 
e  their  >ulierin^  so  bravely  that  tliey  are 
cribed   by   a  writer  of    that    time    in  the 
o\vin^  words  : — "At  the  time  of  their  tor- 
it  th'-y    ., ., med   al»ent,  as  it    were,   from 
body,  or  rather  that  the  Lord,  being  pre- 
i;  with    them,    conver.-ed    familiarly    with 
.'is  they  were  supported  by  the  grace 
t."     The  mob  were  so  angry  at  this 
itude     that     they    determined     to    have 
vcarp  as  one  of    their  victims.     He    was 
ned  of  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  so  had 
3  to  take  refu-e  in  a  n.-ighbour's  house, 
tired  to  a  small  village  on 
:irts    of  Smyrna.     He    might    have 
re  safely  for  some  time,  but  the  officers 
••of  his  slaves  to  reveal  the  bishop's 
ice.     When  they  came  to  take  him 
d  toward-  them  with  givat  kindness, 
ng  refreshments  before  them  with  his  own 
1.     II. •  a>ked  leave  to  have  a  quiet  hour 
r,  and  then  expres>ed  himself  ready 
ith    them.     On    the   way    back    to 
ma  the   Mildiers  tried   to    tempt    him  to 
Qt^urging  that   there  could  lie  no  harm 
g  th.    words    "Lord  Caesar,"    or   in 
'ing   sacrifice,   and    yet   by    such    trivial 
he  might  save  his  life.     He  did  not 
Jr  them    at     fir.-t,   and    when    absolutely 
>elled    to    speak    ho    only    said,   "  I    will 
:ollow    your  advice."      'He    was   given 
mce  t,v  the  Proconsul  while  the 
preparing   the  stake   at  which 
be    burnt   alive.      The  Prucun.-ul 
-27 


said,  "  Swear  by  the  fortunes  of  Csesar : 
curse  Christ,  and  I  will  set  thee  free."  But 
Polycarp  quietly  answered,  "  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  Christ ;  how,  then,  can 
I  curse  Him,  my  King  and  my  Saviour  ?  " 
The  herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim  that  Poly 
carp  had  admitted  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  then  the  fire  was  kindled.  Soon  after 
his  death  one  of  his  followers,  Irenasus,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life  and  death,  and  some  of 
his  congregation  met  together  to  settle  how 
they  should  commemorate  the  memory  of  one 
to  whom  they  all  owed  so  much.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  solemnly  keep  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom  every  year,  which  they  called  his 
"birthday."  This  is  probably  the  origin  of 
keeping  Saints'  Days. 

Polygamy. — Though  the  law  of  Moses  did 
not  forbid  polygamy,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion  was  clearly  and  unmistakeably  against 
the  practice,  and  before  the  time  of  Christ 
monogamy,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  God's 
appointment  toman.  When  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  world,  however,  poly 
gamy  was  in  practice  among  heathens,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  good  reason 
for  assuming  that  it  was  not  made  a  bar  to 
admission  to  Christianity  any  more  than  was 
the  holding  of  slaves,  and  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  not  enactments, 
which  finally  drove  it  out  of  the  Church. 

In  the  la.-t  century  a  London  clergyman 
(no  other  than  the  'author  of  the  popular 
hymn,  "  Lo.  He  comes  in  clouds  descending"), 
ving  with  sad  eyes  the  prevalence  of  im 
morality  and  the  wide  extent  of  female  dis 
honour,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Thih/pl<thora,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  cases  of  seduction 
should  neees>itate  marriage,  and  thus,  that 
polygamy  should  be  legalised  in  the  inten  >t 
of  morality.  This  singular  book  is  now  only 
remembered  as  having  called  forth  an  indig 
nant  satire  of  Cowper  against  it.  Few  now 
adays  would  believe  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  obtain  in  a  Christian  country.  But 
another  question  has  arisen  of  a  very  serious 
character.  Polygamy  is  in  use  among  the 
Mohammedans  and  in  heathen  countries;  and 
it  is  a  difficult  and  much  debated  question 
what  attitude  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
Christian  Church  with  respect  to  converts 
from  heathenism  who  have  a  plurality  of 
wives.  Bishop  Colenso,  before  publishing  his 
works  on  the  sacred  narrative  which  made  his 
name  so  prominent  in  theological  controversy, 
had  boldly  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  Caff  re 
or  Zulu  who  embraced  the  Gospel  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  put  away  his  wives  before 
being  admitted  to  baptism.  And  ever  since 
then,  the  question  has  been  a  moot  point 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary 
work.  At  the  Wakefield  Church  Congress 
held  in  October,  1886,  the  subject  was  some 
what  fully  discussed,  and  by  giving  an  ab 
stract  of  the  arguments  used  there,  we  shall 
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be  enabled  to  see  what  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Anglican  Church  at  the 
present  time.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  read  the  first  paper.  He  first,  hy 
a  careful  induction  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  proved  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  it  became  more  and  more  ap 
parent  to  the  Jewish  mind  that  polygamy  was 
opposed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
and  to  the  Divine  Will.  He  quoted  among 
other  passages  Fs.  cxxviii.  3  ;  Prov.  v.  15-18  ; 
Eccl.  ix.  9  ;  Mai.  ii.  14,  15  ;  Mark  x.  5-9  ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  3  ;  Eph.  v.  25-32. 

"  Bearing  these  Scriptures  in  mind,"  he 
went  on,  "  we  may  confidently  say  that 
Christianity,  as  it  prevails,  will  assuredly  in 
time  abolish  polygamy,  as  it  abolishes  all 
other  social  evils.  But  the  question  which 
now  presses  for  a  definite  answer  in  so  many 
of  our  mission  fields  is  not  whether  a 
Christian  convert  from  among  the  heathens 
or  Moslems  may  after  his  baptism  take  to 
himself  more  wives  than  one,  because  the 
practice  is  legal  among  his  heathen  or 
Mohammedan  fellow-countrymen.  This  we 
should  all  refuse  him,  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ  and  his  baptismal  vow.  But  the 
question  is,  ought  a  man  who  has  married 
more  wives  than  one  in  the  days  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  darkness  to  be 
refused  Christian  baptism  if  he  will  not  put 
away  all  wives  but  one  ?  And  ought  the 
second,  or  third,  or  fourth  wife  of  such  a 
man  to  be  refused  baptism  if  she  will  not 
leave  her  husband  ? "  The  Bishop  then 
quoted  General  Gordon,  as  saying  that  he 
could  convert  all  Africa  with  ease  if  a  con 
tinuance  of  polygamy  to  such  an  extent  might 
be  allowed.  Then,  having  said  that  mission 
aries  in  general  appear  to  refuse  baptism  to 
those  converts  who  decline  to  put  away  all 
wives  but  one,  he  proceeds  to  ask,  "  If, 
then,  the  man  determines  to  be  baptised  at 
any  cost,  the  terrible  question  must  arise, 
which  wife  must  he  retain,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  those  he  rejects?  Suppose  a  not 
improbable  case.  A  man  has  three  wives,  the 
first  old  and  childless,  the  second  the  mother 
of  all  his  children,  the  third  the  last  married 
and  the  best  beloved.  And  yet  this  is  the 
sore  necessity  to  which  some  would  reduce 
the  catechumen  who  desires  baptism."  Henry 
Venn  has  answered,  that  as  the  first  marriage 
only  is  legal  the  first  wife  must  be  kept,  and 
the  others  repudiated  as  unlawful  connections. 
"  But,"  says  the  Bishop,  "does  this  hold  good  ? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  convert  would  have  no 
choice.  But  surely  the  second  marriage  is  as 
much  a  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  matrimonial  contract 
was  made,  as  the  first  marriage  and  the  first 
wife.  When  Jacob  had  married  Leah  and 
Rachel,  would  he  have  been  right  to  put 
away  the  mother  of  Joseph  on  the  plea  that 
the  first  marriage  was  the  only  true  marriage  ? 
I  trow  not.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  justify 


polygamy,  but  there  are  contracts,  lej 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  wh 
those  contracts  are  made,  though  ming 
with  human  infirmity,  and  in  themselves  hai 
ful  to  the  contractor,  which,  when  OIK •<•  r? 
fied,  honesty  and  honour,  fidelity  to  God  a 
man,  forbid  him  to  violate.  Such  contra 
the  legal  marriage  of  a  polygamist  bef 
his  conversion  appear  to  be.  And  he  tl 
'  sweareth  to  his  neighbour,  and  disappoint 
him  not,  though  it  be  to  his  own  hindram 
is  among  those  who  the  inspired  I'.-aln 
assures  us  shall  never  fall." 

The  Bishop  then  refers  to  1  Tim.  iii.  2, '. 
Tit.  i.  6,  where  it  is  ruled  that  the  bisl 
must  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife" — a  pass; 
which  the  earliest  commontators  were  une 
mous  in  interpreting  as  forbidding  a  siro 
taneous  polyir.miist  to  hold  the  pastoral  off 
and  as  implying  thereby  that  converts  v 
had  married  more  wives  than  one  were 
compelled  to  put  them  away  ;  yea,  that  g 
divorces  would  have  been  doing  wrong,  j 
ducing   bad   consequences   in   domestic  J 
and   increasing   the   opposition   of   the   c 
powers    to    Christianity.      And    the   Bis* 
comes  to  the  resolution,  "  I  would  adm 
polygamist    to   baptism,   but   if    a    bapt 
convert  took  to  himself  more  wives  than 
I    think   he   ought    to   be   excommunicu 
This   discipline   faithfully  observed    in 
case  of  a  conversion  of  a  tribe  or  natioi 
Christianity,  would  stamp  out  polygamy  i 
single  generation."     We  have  only  given 
main  points  of  an  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
paper.     The  Bishop  of  Zululand  thought 
the  other  hand,  that  polygamists  should 
be  baptised.     If  Christianity  was  in  the 
to   abolish   polygamy   by   its   own   inhe 
force,   that   force    must    not  be   allowe* 
become   less  by  any  means  of  ours, 
heathen  marriage  contract  was  not  a  com 
he  could  at  present  recognise      The  Re 
Johnson,  a  native  missionary  of  West  Af 
took  the   same  view.      "The  question 
whether  they  would  be  laying  too  gre  - 
burden  upon  a  convert  in  requiring  hii 
give  up  all  his  wives  but  one  before  he 
baptised.     But  if  polygamy  was  degradii  i 
manhood,    and     injurious     to    man's    n 
character,  and  if    baptism  was  a  matt*- 
inward  grace  and  consecration  to  God, ' 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  no  right  to  adr 
polygamist  into  the  Christian  Church. 
Rev.    J.   A.    Faithfull,    who    concluded 
meeting,  said  he  hoped  that  nobody  v 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  Bishop  of  Kxet 
any  other  churchman,  wished  to  restore  ; 
gamy.  The  question  was  simply  a  practica 
Some  persons  were  not  quite  clear  that 
Scripture  explicitly  forbade  a  polyiranr 
be  baptised,  and  they  question  whether 
would  have  a  right  to  withhold  baptism 
a  polygamist  convert  without  calling 
him  to  put  away  all  his  wives  but  one. 
felt  that   under   certain   circumstances 
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putting  away  might  be  itself  an  immoral 

t." 

It  is  clear    that    so   burning    a   question 

;eds  solution,   and   it   is   believed  that    at 

e  next  meeting  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod, 

ia  will   be  one  of  the  questions  in  which 

me  authoritative  sentence  will  be  put  forth. 

Polyglot  [Gr.  polys,  "  many,"  and  glotta, 

1  tongue  "]. — The  name  given  to  two  or  more 
:rsions  of  the  Bible  arranged  side  by  side, 
le  polyglots  seem  to  have  existed  from  very 
rly  ages.     The  ancient  editions  of  the  New 
stament  which  appeared  in  the   first    ten 
nturies,  and  which  contain  the  Greek  and 
rnacular  languages,  are  sometimes  wrongly 
rmed  polyglot.     The  name  is  also  sometimes 
ed    for    the    Hexapla    of    Origen,   which 
ntains   the    Hebrew    text    and   six    Greek 
rsion.s.     The  Polyglots,  properly  so  called, 
3  the  four  greater  and  the  many  leuer  poly- 

.  The  four  greater  are  the  Compluteii- 
tn,  the  Antwerp,  the  Parisian,  and  the 
mdon. 

The  Complutcnsian   Polyglot  [so   called  be- 

was  printed   at    Aleala  da   Henares, 

Latin  name  of  which  is  Complutum]  was 

epared  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  by 

nous  Spanish   scholars  between  the  years 

02  and    1.517,  but   was   not   published   till 
20.     It   is  in  six  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
IT  contain  the  Old  T»t  unent,  the  fifth  the 
•w,   and   the  sixth    Hebrew   and    Chaldee 
immarsand  lexicons.     It  gives  six  different 

lets:   the    Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,   Onkelos's 
rgum,  the   Septuagint,  the   Vulgate,   and 

3  Greek  New  Testament.     There  are  also 
3ral  I^atin  translations  of  the  Chaldee  and 
(itua-iut  (Jrcck  versions. 

Ihe  Antwerp  Polyglot  was  published  th-Te 
:ween  1569  and  1572  by  the  famous  printer 
ristophe  Plant  in,  at  the  cost  of  King 
ilip  II.  of  Spain,  under  the  direction  of 
nedict  Arias  Montanus.  It  is  in  eight 
urnes,  and  contains,  besides  what  is  in 
1  Complutensian  Version,  the  Chaldee  Para- 
rase  upon  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
stament,  with  the  Latin  interpretation  of 
ic.  The  eighth  volume,  which  has 

Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  with  the  Latin 
•sion  of  Pagninus,  altered  in  a  few  in- 
nces  by  Arias,  has  been  often  reprinted, 
is  polyglot  is  not  of  very  much  valuo,  as 
depends  very  much  on  the  Compluten-i  an. 
I  the  alterations  are  made  from  some 
tions  published  in  Paris  by  Robert  Stephens 
1569]. 

Nie  Paris  Poll/plot,  the  largest  of  the  poly- 
fts,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1645  at  the 
•ense  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
y  Michel  le  Jay.  It  is  in  ten  large  folio 
umes,  and  contains,  besides  the  versions  in 

Antwerp  Polyglot,  Syriac  and  Arabic 
sions,  arranged  by  some  Maronites  from 
ne,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  another 
laritan  version,  each  with  a  literal  Latin 


translation.     It  contains  many   defects,   and 
has  little  critical  value. 

The  London  Polyglot  was  published  in 
1654-7  in  London  in  six  volumes.  It  was 
edited  by  Brian  Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester.  There  are  two  sets  of  copies — the 
Republican  [1657],  those  dedicated  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  Loyal  [1660],  whieh  were 
dedicated  to  Charles  II.  on  his  accession.  The 
work  engaged  all  the  most  learned  men  in 
England  for  many  years.  It  contains  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Greek,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac,  IVrsic,  and  Latin  versions,  all  but  the 
Vulgate  being  accompanied  with  literal  Latin 
translations.  The  sixth  volume  contains 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  The 
/'/••//< y •l,,i>nn  by  Walton  discusses  Bible  texts 
and  versions.  This  work  was  followed  in 
1669  by  the  Lexicon  llcptaglotton  of  Edmund 
Castell,  containing  lexicons  of  all  the  lan- 
j;es  of  the  polyglot  except  the  Latin  and 

(ipek. 

The  chief  of  the  lesser  polyglots  are  [1]  the 
77-  itHberg,  in  3  vols.  [1 586],  containing  Hebrew, 

k,  and  Latin  texts;  [2]  the  Hamburg, 
compiled  by  l>avid  Wolder,  in  (i  vols.  [1596], 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  (urinaii;  [3] 
the  Nuremberg,  edited  by  Klias  Hatter  [1599], 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  French  ;  [4]  the  Leipzig,  edited  by 
Keine.-cius,  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
(ii-'k,  I^itin.  (iennan,  and  Roman  [1713], 
and  the  Old  Te-tament  in  Hrbre\v,  (Jreek, 
Latin,  and  (Jennan  [1750  1];  [5]  Bagtt*t99t 
the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  collections 
of  versions  [1831],  which  contains  Latin, 

k,  Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  Hebrew, 
•:i an,  Italian.  Spanish,  French,  and  Eng 
lish,  to  which  Syrian  is  added  in  the  New 

ament;  [6]  *  Bielefeld's  Hand  Polyglot 
[1845-54],  containing  in  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Luther's  German 
version,  and  in  the  New,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Luther's  German,  and  in  the  fourth  column, 
N'inetimes  the  chief  differences  between  this 
and  other  German  versions,  sometimes  the 
Knirlish  authorised  version;  [7]  the  Hexaglot 
Bible,  edited  in  London  by  R.  de  Levante 
[1871-5],  containing  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts,  with  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Latin,  Eng 
lish,  French,  and  German  versions. 

Polytheism,  ?»s  the  word  implies,  is  the 
belief  in  and  worship  of  many  gods — whether 
one  god  is  considered  supreme  or  not — as 
distinguish,  d  from  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  only.  Although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  heathen  religions  were  anciently 
monotheistic,  they  certainly  became  polythe 
istic,  and  are  so  now.  We  infer  from  the  history 
in  Genesis  and  Joshua  xxiv.  2  that,  although 
the  family  of  Abraham  in  Ur  worshipped  the 
one  true  God,  they  likewise  believed  in  and 
worshipped  other  false  gods  as  lesser  deities. 
"  Every  form  of  Polytheism  has  sprung  from 
Nature'-worship.  Man  looked  round  on  the 
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powers  of  Nature  and  gave  names  to  them — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  wind.  In 
time  he  assigned  sex  to  them,  and  then 
various  attributes,  until  they  were  completely 
personified.  Thus,  in  Persia  the  blazing  sun 
was  adored  as  Ormuzd ;  in  the  bleak  north 
the  Norsemen  called  on  Odin,  the  stormy ;  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  pillars  were  raised  to  the 
sun,  altars  to  the  moon. "  "  At  first,  man 
was  conscious  only  of  physical  inferiority, 
and  thus  his  gods  were  his  superiors  in  brute 
force  alone ;  when  his  intellect  grow,  he  felt 
how  unequal  it  was  to  grasp  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  then  the  gods  were  treated  as 
his  superiors  in  wisdom  and  understanding. 
At  last  his  moral  consciousness  awakened, 
and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  sin ;  then  he 
raised  his  gods  to  an  altitude  of  moral  holi 
ness  and  purity  which  he  himself  despaired 
to  reach"  [S.  Baring-Gould].  Polytheism 
can  lead  its  followers  no  further;  here  it 
leaves  them  without  help,  and  its  utter 
failure,  even  as  a  moral  restraint,  was  felt  by 
the  best  minds  of  the  civilised  world  when 
Christ  appeared. 

Pomps  [lit.  "processions"]. — The  phrase 
"pomps  of  the  devil"  included  anciently  all 
heathen  spectacles,  public  games,  etc.  A  de 
finition  is  thus  given  by  Chrysostom  :  "The 
pomps  of  Satan  are  the  theatre  and  games  of 
the  circus,  together  with  the  observation  of 
days,  and  presages  and  omens." 

Pontifex  or  Pontiff.— An  order  of 
heathen  priests  at  Rome.  Four  pontifices, 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  were  created  by 
Numa;  in  A.U.C.  454  four  more,  chosen  from 
the  plebeians,  were  added.  Sylla  further  in 
creased  the  number  to  fifteen,  and  it  after 
wards  became  indefinite.  The  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  the  head  of  the  College  of  Pon 
tiffs,  and  was  a  person  of  considerable  power. 
The  office  of  Pontifex  Maxiinus  was  assumed 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  was  held  by 
his  successors,  including  the  Christian  em 
perors,  till  Gratian  [A.D.  367-383].  Thaterm 
"  pontiff,"  as  applied  to  Christian  bishops,  is 
borrowed  from  this  source. 

Pontificale. — A  book  of  rites  which  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  bishop  [pontiff]  ;  e.g. 
the  coronation  of  kings,  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  deacons,  and  confirmation. 

Poole,  MATTHEW,  a  Nonconformist  writer, 
was  born  at  York  in  1624,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
Presbyterian  minister  of  St.  Michael-le- 
Quernes,  London,  in  1648;  but  lost  his  living 
in  1662  for  his  Nonconformity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  Biblical  studies  and  writing,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 

His  chief  works  are  Synopsis  Bibliornm 
Criticorum,  published  in  1669,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions ;  The  Blasphemer  slain 
by  tlii-  N//-O/Y/  of  the  Spirit,  directed  against 
John  Biddle,  the  Socinian  [1654]  ;  A  Model 


for  the  Maintaining  of  Students  of  Choice  Ab 
ties  in  the  University,  and  two  works  agai 
Romanism,  The  Nullity  of  the  llo-man  II 
and  Dialogues  between  a  Popish  Priest  and 
English  Protestant.  He  left  uncomple 
English  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible,  wh 
were  finished  by  his  friends,  published 
1685,  and  passed  through  many  editions. 

Poor  Clares.— An  Order  of  St.  Fran 
called  the  Povere  Donne  or  Clarisses,  wh 
was  founded  by  St.  Clare  of  Assisi,  ^ 
entered  the  Portiuncula  in  1212.  She  i 
joined  by  her  sister,  St.  Agnes,  and  tl 
were  given  the  church  of  St.  Damian.  Tl 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  till  12 
when  St.  Francis  drew  up  a  written  ore 
which  was  approved  by  Pope  Innocent  ! 
in  1246.  St.  Clare  die'd  in  1253.  In  1 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  with  the  approval  of  Ur 
IV.,  drew  up  a  fresh  rule  ;  some  of  the  n 
preferred  that  of  St.  Francis,  which  cause 
division  into  the  "  Urbanists "  and 
"Clarisses."  The  first  monastery  of  FT 
ciscan  nuns  of  Minoresses  was  founded 
1293,  outside  Aldgate,  and  has  pi\vn 
name  to  the  "  Minories."  There  were 
merly  a  great  number  in  France,  but  m 
disappeared  at  the  Revolution,  and  but  fiv« 
six  remain.  The  greatest  number  are 
Austria.  There  are  five  convents  in  E 
land  and  six  in  Ireland. 

Poor,  THE. — Although  Christianity  gre; 
developed  the  care  of  the  richer  classes 
the  poor,  yet  a  provision  for  their  main" 
ance   existed  among   the    primitive  nati 
and    was    adopted    as    a    matter    of    S 
policy.      Among  the   Athenians,   those   -< 
were  maimed  in  battle,  and  the  orphan 
those  who  were  slain,  were  maintained  by 
State.    There  were  also  in  Greece  institut 
called  eranos,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
friendly  societies.    In  the  early  days  of  R 
the   Agrarian  and    Licinian    laws    prov . 
against  the  unfair   distribution   of   prop 
amongst  her  citizens.      Later,  when    Cl 
tianity   began   to   bear  upon   the   barba: 
custom    of    parents    exposing    the    chil< 
whom    they  had  no   means   to  support, 
Church  took  them  under  her  wing,  and  . 
vided  for  them  by  the  erection  of  orphans  H 
Constantino,  in  315-21,  made  laws  concen 
the.  support  of  these   abandoned   little  c  -i 
and  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325  ordered 
foundation  of  foundling  hospitals.     Justi 
[529-534],  again,  made  laws  regarding  tl 
and  founded  houses  of  mercy  for  their  re 
tion,    and   thus    Christian   charity    strov 
alleviate  the   great  evil  which  the  law 
powerless  to  eradicate.     There  is  mentio 
an  orphan  asylum  in  Treves  as  early  at 
fifth  contury,  and  another  at  Milan  in 
besides  several  others  in  the  eighth  cen 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  some  founde 
individuals  and   others   by  royal    autho 
Several  are  spoken  of  in  Italy  in  the  f ourte 
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aitury.  The  first  hospital  in  Rome  was  founded 

the  i -nd  of  the  fourth  century.     Legacies  to 

Unions  houses  were  permitted  in  321. 

The  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  pro- 

deil  tor  the  labouring  classes,  who  looked  to 

.eir  feudal  lords  for  maintenance,  and  the 

lltin*  of  Saxon  England  received  a  portion 

land  from  their  lord  for  the  support  of 

emselves  and  their  families.     The  Church 

Rome,  through  her  abbeys  and  monasteries, 

jcame  the  great  almoner  of  the  world,  and  to 

:.e  present  day  the  charities  of  the  city  of 

ome  are  admini.-tered  through  the  Church. 

In  England    from  early  times  there  were 

vere  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy, 

id  the  householder  was  compelled  to  provide 

r  his  labourers.     In  the  reign  of  Richard 

.  the   first   law  was  made  for  the   prmi- 

)n   of    the    impotent   poor;    Henry  VIII. 

idered    each    pari>h    to    collect    alms    in   a 

:neral  fund  for  this  purpose.     His  suppr«  s- 

on  of   the   monasteries   had   been  a  cruel 

rong  to  the  poor,  for  the  aged  and  infirm 

iquestionably  had  b<  «  n   relieved  largely  by 

e  religious  houses.     It  was  in  Queen  Kli/a- 

.-fch's  reign,  in  the  year  1601,  that. the  enact- 

ents    concerning    provision    for    the    poor 

ok  somewhat    of  the    shape   of  our  ]»: 

•or-law.     It  was  decreed  that  every  inhabi- 

.ntof  every  parish  should  be  taxed  for  the 

!lief  of  the  poor,  and  that  three  or  four  house- 

•Iders  from  every  parish,  together  with  the 

urch wardens,  should  be  made  overseers  of 

e  poor,  to  give  relief  to  the  aged,  work  to 

e  able-bodied,  and  to  apprentice  the  orphan 

ildren.      In   the   reign   of  George    I.    tin 

Dikhouse   system  was  introduced,  and   in- 

<or  relief  was  given  to  the   poor  in   their 

»m  houses ;    guardians   were   appointed  to 

itch  over  the   pauper  children  and  guard 

em  from  neglect.      In   1782  an  Act,  called 

Ibert's  Act,  introduced  workhouse  unions, 

<d  at  the  close  of   the  eighteenth  century 

sre  was  a  great  relaxation  in  the  treatment 

the  poor.     The  system  of  out-door  relief  in 

untry   districts   became   in    time    a    great 

irce  of  evil,  as  ..win-  to  the  allowance  made 

marriage  and  on  the  birth  of  each  child, 

3re  were  parishes  in  which  every  labourer 

.8  a  pauper.    Commissioners  were  appointed 

inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they  recom- 

•nde<l  [1]  the  cessation  of  out-door  relief; 

]  a  central  authority  to  control  the  adminis- 

.tion;  [3]   unions   for  the  better  manage- 

;nt  of  workhouses,  and  the  classification  of 

;ir  inmates;    [4]    a    complete    and    clear 

stem  of  accounts.     A  Bill  for  carrying  out 

38e  suggestions  was  passed  in  1834.     Paid 

wring- officers  were  appointed  to  dispense 

ief  under  the  direction  of  an  unpaid  Board 

Guardians.  In  three  years  the  operation  of 

s  Bill    reduced    the   expenditure   by  one- 

rd.     In  1848  the  Commissioners  were  ex- 

mged  for  a  public  board,  with  a  President 

o  holds  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 

Jwn.     It  has  been  impossible  to  withdraw 


out-door  relief  in  the  case  of  the  sick  and  aged, 
but  it  is  no  longer  given  to  the  able-bodied  as  a 
supplement  to  low  wages.  Fifty-four  public 
auditors  examine  the  expenditure,  and  one  or 
more  district  medical  officers  are  attached  to 
each  union  to  attend  on  the  sick  poor. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  similar,  though 
separate,  legislations  as  regards  the  poor.  In 
Scotland  out-door  relief  is  the  rule.  In  Ire 
land,  where  there  was  no  poor-law  till  1838, 
relief  is  administered  almost  entirely  in  the 
wi  i  rk  house. 

( 'hristiauity  has  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  reduction  of  pauperism.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Brace  thus  writes  in  Gesta  Christi,  p.  403 : — 
"  It  is  almost  a  common-place  to  say  that  all 
the  varied  and  blessed  institutions  of  charity 
throughout  Christendom,  all  the  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  reformatories,  the  provisions  for 
the  lame,  blind,  and  deaf,  for  the  idiot  and 
insane,  for  the  sick  of  every  possible  disease, 
f i  -r  the  widow  and  orphan  and  homeless,  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  are  only  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  the  life  and  teachings  and  death  of 
the  great  Benefactor."  And  again  [p.  417] :— 
. "  The  Christian,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
less  likely  to  be  very  poor,  and  a  pauper  he 
cannot  easily  be — that  is,  he  cannot  have  that 
spirit  of  dependence,  idleness,  and  di>hoi, 
whiehare  the  e»entials  of  pauperism.  ...  It 
is  not  claimed  that  religion  alone  in  future  ages 
can  remove  pauperism  from  the  world,  but 
the  Christian  belief  will  tend  to  a  more  just 
distribution  of  property;  it  will  promote 
temperance  and  good  morals;  it  will  stimulate 
co-operation  between  labourers,  and  between 
labour  and  capital;  it  will  encourage  many 
forms  of  insurance,  and  above  all  elevate  anil 
train  the  character,  so  that  the  human  being, 
though  unfortunate,  cannot  be  degraded,  and 
thus,  under  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the  world, 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  less  likt  -ly  to  fall  into 
extreme  poverty,  and,  if  +hey  do,  will  be  more 
readily  assisted,  or  will  Lot  sink  morally." 

Popes. — This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  papa,  a  childish  or  endearing  word 
for  father.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Church 
it  was  undoubtedly  applied  to  all  the  clergy, 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day.  In 
the  West ini  Church  it  was  soon  restricted  to 
bishops,  and  then  to  those  only  who  held  im 
portant  Sees,  such  as  Alexandria,  Carthage, 
and  Rome.  It  was  Gregory  VII.  who  first 
ordained  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he 
only,  could  bear  the  title.  We  have  already 
fully  entered  into  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power.  [PAPAL  POWKH.J  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Popes,  taken  from 
^lilncr's  End  of  <'(»<tr(,r,r*>/,  a  standard  Roman 
Catholic  work.  Notices  of  the  principal  Popes 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
The  references  in  brackets  opposite  some 
names  are  reminders  of  events  which  occurred 
during  their  pontificates.  The  first  names 
are  traditional. 
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A.  P. 

A.D. 

St.  Peter  [about] 

33 

[The  exact  date  of  some  of 

Severinus    - 

. 

640 

St.  Linus     - 

68 

the  earliest  Popes  is  un 

John  IV.     - 

640 

St.  Cletus    - 

78 

certain.] 

Theodore  I. 

. 

642 

St.  Clement  I.    - 

91 

St.  Martin  I. 

. 

649 

St.  Evaristus 

100 

St.  Eugenius  I 

. 

654 

St.  Alexander  I.  - 

109 

St.  Vitalian 

_ 

657 

St.  Sixtus  I. 

119 

Adeodatus  - 

m 

672 

St.  Telesphorus  - 

127 

Domnus  I.  - 

. 

676 

St.  Hyginus 

139 

St.  Agatho  - 

, 

678 

St.  Pms  I.  - 

142 

St.  Leo  II.  - 

_ 

St.  Anicetus 

157 

St.  Benedict  II 

684 

St.  Soter     - 

168 

John  V. 

. 

685 

St.  Eleutherius- 

177 

Conoii  - 

. 

686 

St.  Victor  I. 
St.  Zephyriuus  - 

193 

202 

[QUARTO  DECIMANS.] 

St.  Sergius  I. 
John  VI.     - 

- 

687 
701 

St.  Calixtus  I.      - 

219 

Dispute  with  Cyprian. 

John  VII.    - 

. 

705 

St.  Urban  I. 

224 

Sisiimius 

^ 

7(8 

St.  Pout  an 

230 

Constantino 

708 

St.  Autherus 
St.  Fabian   - 

235 
236 

Gregory  II. 
St.  Gregory  III. 

715 
731 

[ICONOCLASM.] 

St.  Cornelius 

251 

St.  Zacnarius 

. 

741 

St.  Lucius  I. 

252 

Stephen  II. 

. 

752 

He  died  before  consecra< 

St.  Stephen  I.      - 

253 

and  for  that  reason 

St.  Sixtus  II.      - 

257 

name  is  omitted  in  8 

St,  Dionysius 

259 

lists  of  the  Popes. 

St.  Felix  L 
St.  Eutjchian    - 

269 
275 

Stephen  III. 
St.  Paul  I.  - 

- 

752 
757 

[CHARLES  THE  GHEAT.] 

St.  Caius     - 

283 

Stephen  IV. 

" 

768 

St.  Marcellinus  - 

296 

• 

Adrian  I.     - 

772 

St.  Marcellus  I.  - 

308 

St.  Leo  III. 

, 

795 

St.  Eusebius 

310 

Stephen  V. 

816 

St.  Melchiades  - 

311 

St.  Paschal  I. 

, 

817 

St.  Silvester  I.    - 

314 

Conversion  of  tbe  Emperor 

Eugenius  II. 

. 

Constantino.  Christianity 

Valentine    - 

. 

s^7 

became    the    established 

Gregory  IV. 

. 

827 

religion.  Council  of  Nicea, 

Serpius  II. 

. 

844 

318. 

St.  Leo  IV. 

m 

847 

St.  Mark     - 

336 

Benedict  III. 

855 

St.  Julius  I. 

337 

St.    Nicholas 

I. 

Liberius 
Felix  II.      - 

352 
355 

Not  considered  a  true  Pope, 

[the  Great] 
Adrian  II.     " 

858 
867 

being  elected  during  the 

John  VIII. 

. 

872 

Severance    of    Greek 

St.  Damasus  I.   - 

366 

exile  of  Liberius. 
[JEKOME,  MONASTICISM.] 

Marinus  or  Martin 

Latin  Christianity. 

St.  Siricius 

3h4 

11.     - 

^ 

882 

St.  Auast-'sius  I. 

398 

Adrian  III. 

_ 

884 

St.  Innocent  I.  - 

402 

Siege  of  Borne    by   Alaric. 

Stephen  VI. 

. 

885 

The  Bishop  of  Borne  be 

Formosus   - 

891 

came  very  powerful. 

Boniface  VI. 

. 

896 

Election  has  been   coi 

St.  Zo/imus 

417 

ered  Tregular. 

St.  Boniface  I.     - 

418 

Stephen  VII. 

. 

896 

St.  Celestine  I.  - 

422 

Roman  us     - 

m 

897 

St.  Sixtus  III.    - 

432 

Theodore  II. 

m 

898 

St.  Leo    I.    [the 

John  IX.     - 

. 

898 

Great]      - 

440 

Benedict  IV. 

m 

90D 

St.  Hilary    - 

461 

Leo  V. 

903 

St.  Sirnpiicius    - 
St.  Felix  III.      - 

468 
483 

Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Christopher 
Sergius  III. 

• 

903 

904 

St.  Gelasius  I.    - 

492 

Anastasius  III. 

m 

911 

St.AnastasiusII. 

496 

Laudus 

913 

St.  Syinuiachus  - 

498 

Conversion  of  the  Teutonic 

John  X. 

m 

914 

St.  Honnisdas    - 

514 

races  in  progress. 

Leo  VI.       - 
Stephen  VIII. 

• 

928 
929 

St.  John  I.  - 

523 

John  XI.     - 

m 

931 

St.  Felix  IV.       - 

526 

Leo  VII. 

. 

936 

Boniface  II. 

530 

Stephen  IX. 

. 

939 

Jehn  II.      . 

533 

Martin  III. 

m 

942 

St.  Agapetus  I.  - 
St.  Stlverius 

535 
536 

Agapetus  II. 
John  XII.   - 

- 

946 
956 

Visulius 

537 

Leo  VIII.    - 

. 

963 

Election    considered 

Pelagius  I.  - 

555 

gular. 

John  III.     - 

560 

Benedict  V. 

, 

964 

Benedict  I. 

574 

John  XIII. 

_ 

965 

Pelagius  II. 

578 

Benedict  VI. 

_ 

972 

St.     Gregory    I. 

[AUGUSTINE.] 

Domuus  II. 

. 

974 

[Great]     -        - 

590 

Benedict  VII. 

. 

975 

Sabiman 

60  1 

John  XIV.  - 

_ 

983 

Boniface  III.       • 

607 

John  XV.    - 

. 

985 

St.  Boniface  IV. 

608 

John  XVI.  - 

. 

Election     considered    : 

St.  Deusdedit     . 

614 

Boniface  V.  617  o 
Honorius  I. 

618 
625 

Condemned  as  a  heretic  for 

Gregory  V. 
Silvester  II. 

- 

996 
999 

Monotheism.     [MAHOME- 

John  XVII. 

_ 

1003 

TANISM.] 

John  XVUI. 

. 

1003 

Pop 
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A.D. 

A.D. 

ergius  IV. 

1009    Milner  says:   "This  age  is 

Alexander  V.      -  1409 

generally    considered    as 

John  XXIII.      -  1410    [CONSTANCE,     COUNCIL    OF. 

the  least  enlightened  by 

Huss.] 

piety  and  literature  of  the 

Martin  V.    -        -  1417 

whole  uumber.    Its  great 

Eugenius  IV.      -  1431    [BASLE,    FLORENCE,    COUN 

est     disgrace,     however, 

CILS  OF.] 

arose  from  the  misconduct 

Nicholas  V.         -  1447 

of  several  of   the    above 

Calixtus  III.       -  1455 

mentioned  Pontiffs,  which 

Pius  II.       -        -  1458 

obstructed  the  freedom  of 

Paul  II.       -        -  1468 

canonical  election  ;  yet  in 

Sixtus  IV.  -        -  1471 

this    list  of  names  there 

Innocent  VIII.  -  1484 

are  ten  or  twelve  which  do 

Alexander  VI.    -  1492 

honour  to  the  Papal  calen 

Pius  III.     -        -  1503 

dar." 

Julius  II.     -        -  1503 

;enedict  VIII. 

-  1012 

Leo  X.         -       -  1513    [LUTHER,    REFORMATION.] 

ohn  XIX.  - 

lu%>  t 

Adrian  VI.          -  1522 

.enedk't  IX. 

.  i.,">; 

Clement  VII.      -  1523    [AUGSBURG,       CONFESSION 

regory  VI. 

-  1044 

OF.] 

lement  II. 

-  1046 

Paul  III.     •        -  1534    [THKATINES.     TRENT.     JE 

•amasus  II. 

-  1048 

SUITS.] 

t.  Leo  IX. 

-  1049 

Julius  III.  .        -  1550 

ictor  II.    - 

-  1055 

Marcellus  II.      -  1555 

tepben  X. 

-  1057 

Paul  IV.      -        -  1555 

icholas  II. 

-  1058 

Pius  IV.      -        -  1559    [CARLO  BORROMEO.] 

lexander  II. 

-  1061 

St.  Pius  V.          -  1566 

t.  Gregory  VII 

.  1073    End  of  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Papacy.  [CRUSADES.  GRE 

Gregory  XIII.    -  1572    Bartholomew  massacre. 
Sixtus  V.     -        -  1585 

GORY.  J 

Urban  VII.          -  1590 

"ictor  III.  - 

-  1086 

Gregory  XIV.     -  1590 

frban  II.    - 

-  1088 

Innocent  IX.       -  1591 

aschal  II. 

-  1099 

Clement  VIII.   -  1592 

elasms  II. 

-  1118 

Leo  XI.        -        -  1605 

alixtus  II. 

-  1119 

Paul  V.                     -   1605     [JANSENISTS.] 

[onorius  II. 

-  1121 

Gregory  XV.       -  1621 

nnoceut  II. 

-  1130    [BERNARD.     SCHOOLMEN. 

Urban  VIII.        -  1623 

ARNOLD  OF  BUESCIA.] 

Innocent  X.        -  l»;u 

:elestine  II. 

-  1143 

Alexander  VII.  -  1655 

.ucius  II.    - 

-  1144 

Clement  IX.        -  1667 

Jugeuius  III. 

-  1145 

Clement  X.          -  1670 

Hrtuius  IV. 

-  1153 

Innocent  XI.       -  1676    Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 

.drian  IV. 

-  1154    Contest  with  the    German 

Naiitcs 

Emperor,  Frederick  B&r- 

Alexander  VIII.  1689 

barossa. 

Innocent  XIL     -  16^1 

Jexander  III. 

-  1159    [BECKET.] 

Clement  XI.        -  1700 

-UCIUS  III. 

-  1181 

Innocent  XIII.  -  1721 

Frbau  III. 

-  1185 

Benedict  XIII.  -  1726 

Gregory  VIII. 

-  1187 

Clement  XIL      -  1730 

'lement  III. 

-  1187 

Benedict  XIV.    -  1740 

ielestiue  III. 

-  1191 

Clement  XIII.   -  1758 

nnocent  III. 

•  1198    Papal  claims  at  their  height. 
[FRANCISCANS,    DOMINIC 

Clement  XIV.     -  1769    Opposes  the  Jesuits. 
Pius  VI.     -        -  1775    Outbreak  of  the  French  Re 

ANS,  AI.BIGENSES.J 

volution.     Pope  submits 

fonorius  III. 

-  1216 

to  Napoleon,  and  dies  in 

rregory  IX. 

-  1227    Contest  with  Frederick  II. 

exile. 

ielestiue  IV. 

-  1241 

Pius  VII.     -        -  1800    Taken  prisoner  to  France. 

nnocent  IV. 

-  1243 

Restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 

Jexander  IV. 

-  1256    [FLAGELLANTS.] 

Leo  XII.      -       -  1823 

Irbau  IV.  - 

-  1261 

Pius  VIII.  -        -  1829 

!lement  IV. 

-  1265 

Gregory  XVI.     -  1831 

rregory  X. 

-  1271 

Pius  IX.      -        -  1848    Unity    of     Italy    effected. 

nnoceut  V. 

-  1276 

[VATICAN  COUNCIL.] 

Adrian  V.    - 

-  1276 

Leo  XIH.   .       -  1878 

ohn  XXI.  . 

Nicholas  III. 
fartin  IV. 

-   U77 
-  1281 

Porphyry   [233-304]  was  a   native   of 

lonorius  IV. 
Nicholas  IV. 
It.  Celestine  V. 
ioniface  VIII. 

it.  Benedict  XI 
Uement  V. 

''ohn  XXII. 

-  1285 
-  1288 
12:*2     ("JACOPONE  DA  TODI.] 
1  -   t    Contest  with  Philip  IV.  of 
France.     [MORTMAIN.] 
.    1303 
-  1305    Beginning  of  Papal  residence 
at  Avignon. 
-  1316 

Syria.  His  original  name  was  Melech  [Heb.  for 
"king"],  and  his  preceptor,  Longinus,  after 
wards  named  him  Porphyrius   [i.e.  "  empur 
pled  "],  because  purple  was  the  royal  colour. 
He  was  for  a  while  a  pupil  of  Origen,  then  of 
Longinus,  then  of  Plotinus.    He  wrote  fifteen 
books  against  Christianity,  which  were  un 

Benedict  XII. 
'lement  VI. 
nnocent  VI. 
Jrban  V.     - 

-  1334 
-  1342 
-  1352 
-  1362 

happily  destroyed  a  century  later  by  order  of 
Theodosius  the  Emperor.    We  say  unhappily, 
because  it  is  impossible  but  that,  if  we  had 

&?.L. 

Boniface  IX. 
.nnocent  VII. 

-  1370 
-  1378    [PAPAL  SCHISM.] 
-  1389 
-  1404 

them,  they  would  furnish  much  information 
on    doubtful    points    respecting    the     early 
Church.     His  life  of  Pythagorus  is  extant, 

Gregory  XII. 

-  1406 

and   some   other   books,   one   of  which   was 

For 
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discovered  by  Cardinal   Mai   at  Milan,   and 
published  by  him. 

Portens,  BEILBY,  D.D.  [£.atYork,  1731, 
d.  1809]. — An  English  prelate.  He  was  edu 
cated  at  a  small  school  in  his  native  city, 
went  as  a  sizar  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  in  due  course  he  became  a  Fellow.  In 
1757  he  was  ordained.  He  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  by  obtaining  the  prize  for  the 
Seatonian  poem.  Archbishop  Seeker  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  first  a  small 
living  near  Sevenoaks,  then  Hinxton  in  the 
same  county.  In  1767  ho  became  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  and  soon  after  was  made  Chaplain 
to  George  III.  and  Master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross  at  Winchester.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Markham  at 
Chester,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Lowth  in 
1788  he  was  translated  to  London,  which  See 
he  occupied  till  his  death.  He  published 
some  lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  on  the 
Fridays  in  Lent  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
and  these  in  their  day  were  highly  popular. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  Archbishop  Seeker's 
works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  biography. 
But  he  is  best  remembered  now  by  his  phil 
anthropic  deeds,  by  which  he  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  poor  clergy  of  his  dioceses. 
The  Porteus  library  in  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace  at  Fulhain  is  another  memorial  of  his 
munificence. 

Portiforium.  —  A  name  applied  in 
England  to  the  breviary.  Also  a  name  for 
the  PIE  [q.v.j. 

Port  Royalists.— Port  Royal  was  the 
name  of  a  Cistercian  nunnery  near  Versailles, 
afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  which  be 
came  very  famous  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  founded  in  1204  by  Mathilde  de  Gar- 
lande,  as  a  work  of  piety  to  propitiate  Divine 
favour,  and  insure  the  return  of  her  husband, 
Matthieu  de  Marli,  from  the  Crusades.  It 
was  built  by  the  same  architect  as  Amiens 
Cathedral,  and  was  erected  to  receive  twelve 
ladies.  Not  long  afterwards  it  was  licensed 
by  the  Pope  to  receive  those  persons  who, 
without  becoming  nuns,  wished  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Pope  Honorius  III.  granted  to  it 
special  privileges,  allowing  the  celebration  of 
Mass  within  its  walls,  even  though  the 
country  around  were  under  an  interdict.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  convent  was  greatly  relaxed, 
and  the  appointment  of  being  its  Abbess  was 
much  coveted.  In  1602  M.  Marion,  the 
Advocate-General  of  Henry  IV.,  procured 
this  position  from  the  King  for  his  grand 
daughter,  Jaqueline  Marie  Angelique  Arnauld, 
then  only  eleven  years  old,  while  her  younger 
sister,  Agnes,  aged  only  five,  was  made  Abbess 
of  St.  Cyr.  Jaqueline  took  the  name  of  Mere 
Angelique.  Many  members  of  the  Arnauld 
family  joined  the  nunnery,  and,  until  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  sisterhood,  the  posterity 


of  the  Arnaulds  ceased  not  to  rule  the  bout 
In   1608  Mere  Angelique   determined    on 
complete  reformation  in  her  community,  ai 
established  a  most  austere   system  of   di« 
pline.     She  was  roused  to  this  by  the  preac 
ing  of  a  Capuchin  friar.     After  a  time  tl 
General  of  the  Order  sent  Angelique  to  car 
out  some  reforms  in  the  Monastery  of  Ma 
bisson ;  but  she  again  returned  to  the  valli 
of  Chevreuse,  her  own  nunnery,  taking  wi 
her  many  of  the  nuns  from  Maubisson.     ! 
1633  the  community  removed  to  the  Faubou 
St.  Jacques,  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  ir 
portant  consequences  of  this  change  was  tl 
connection  of  l)u  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  Abb 
« -f  St.  Cyran,  with  the  society.    He  wa>  ana 
herent  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  and  he  occupies 
place  in  ecclesiastical   history  as  the  found 
of  Jansenism  in  France.     [JANSENISM.]     Tl 
old  establishment  of  Port  Royal  des  (ham 
was  used  for  a  lay  community  of  men,  ai 
numbered  amongst  its  m.-iiiln-rs  some  of  tJ 
most  brilliant  scholars  of  the  time,  who  esta. 
lished    a  school,    and    prepared    education 
books    for  the   instruction   of    their    pupk 
Pascal,    Nicole,     Arnauld,    Le    Maitre,    Ii 
Sericourt,  De   Saci,    etc.,  looked   up    to  t' 
Cyran  as  to  a  father  for  guidance  in  the 
studies  as  well  as  their  lives.     He  was  t 
author  of  the  Port  Royal  Grammars  of  ( iree 
Latin,  and  Italian.     The   prosperity  of  t 
establishment   drew  down    the    jealousy 
Richelieu,  and  he   caused  St.    Cyran   to 
imprisoned  in  Vincennes,  in  1638,  on  accom 
of  some  of  his  writings,  and  here  he  remain* 
a  captive  till  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinn 
In  1643  Antony  Arnauld  published  his  boo 
De    la   Frequents    Communion,    which   was 
decided  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  coi- 
menced    the    seventy    years'    religious    wr 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Port  Roy? . 
Arnauld  was  cited  by  the  Pope  and  Cardie 
Mazarin  to  appear  at  Rome,  but  he  refuse 
and  went  into  voluntary  retirement  for  twent 
five  years  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.     T 
Sisters,    who    now    lived    in    Paris,   havii 
planned   an   ineffectual  scheme    of   devotii 
themselves  to  the  perpetual  adoration  of  t 
Holy    Eucharist,  St.   Cyran,  who    from   1 
prison  was   still  their  guide,    directed  the 
energies  to  the  more  useful  project  of  teac 
ing  children   of  their   own   sex.     Angeliq 
and  most  of  her  associates  then  returned 
the  quiet  of  their  country  establishment,  ai 
the  recluses  moved  to  a  farm  near,  called  L 
Granges,  where  some  of  them  were  employ 
in  making  a  translation  of  the  Fathers.     £ 
Cyran  appointed  Antoine  Singlin  as  gener 
confessor  to  both  nuns  and  recluses.     The 
tranquillity  did  not,  however,  last  long.     T 
wars  of  the  Fronde  came  to  disturb   thec 
most  of  the  nuns  returned  to  Paris ;  and  t] 
recluses,  who  numbered  three   hundred,  d  j 
fended   themselves  at   Les   Granges.      Me  I 
Angelique  remained   and  took   care   of    tl 
ruined  peasants. 
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But  Port   lioval  had  become  an  abomina- 
ion    to    the    antagonists   of   Arnauld.     His 
loctrines  were  a  reproof  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
Bather   Coruet    framed    the    "Five    Propo- 
iti"n- "    cone.-rning  the   mystery   of   Divine 
rra.ce  which   were   said   to  be  contained   in 
•  anseii's   book   Aii<ii(xtiit>is.      Arnauld  denied 
ii   teaching  was  to  be  found  in  the 
>ook,  but   the   Parisian  doctors  appointed   to 
•xaminc  the  matter  declared  that  they  were, 
,nd   they    were    condemned   as    heretiral   bv 
nnoceiit    X.  in  a  Papal  Bull.      [.J  AN-I.M- ; -. 
?he  Queen-Mother.  Amu-  of   Austria,  urged 
)y  Mazarin,  decreed  the  fall  of  Port  Royal 
iul  Lea  <; ranges;  but  it  was  hindered  for  a 
ime  by  the  so-called   miracle  performed  on 
Mademoiselle   P< Trier,   the  niece   of    1 
ay  means  of  a  thorn  said  to  be  preserved  from 
he  Saviour's  crown  :  this  n-lic  was  exposed  at 
Jort    lioyal    in    Lent.    Itioti,    and  the    youiiir 
adv.    who    was    suffering    with    a    fearful 
naiadv  in  the  eye,  on  touching  the  sore  wim 
he  thorn  was  instantaneously  cured.     This 
niracle    seemed  a  special    mark    of    Divine 
avour  to  tiie  mon;i>t'-ry.  an<l  Anne  of  Austria 
eil  to.  a  TV  out  her  plan,  and  so  once  more 
he  school  was  <]  ..-tivil.     The  story  of  the  Holy 
Chorn  is  upheld  hy  Arnauld,  Le  Maitn,  ami 
the  la-t  embodied  it  in    hi-  ; 
ami  it  will  be  found  in  English    in 
-  «f  l',,rt  J!»>/"/,  by  .M.iilame  von  Srhim- 
nelpenninck.   lint  the  brief  respite  came  to  ..n 
nd  witli  the  ileathof  Mazarin  and  the  assump- 
ioo  of  power  by  Louis  XIV.  in  person,  in  1660. 
is  was  a  friend  of   the  J.->uits  ami  a  liater 
f  Port  Uoyal   and   .Ianseni-.ni.     He  at  once 
onsi-md  Sin-lin   to  the  KiMile,  ami  d 
hat  all  at  Port  Royal  and  Les  Oranges  alike 
hould    siini   the  formulary   condemning  the 
'ive  Propositions.    This  they   n-iWd  to  do, 
o  their  schools  wore  dispersed,  and  the  re- 
.veie    banished     from     their    valley, 
^clique,  now  quite  old,  quitted  Port 
loyal   des  Humps  and   w.-nt   to  Paris,  where 
he  found  her  monastery  guarded  by  soldiers 
s  a  prison,  and  here  she  and  many  of  her 
•1.     S<enr  Flavie,  one  of  the  remain- 
ig  ones,  proved  a  traitor  to  her  society  :    she 
h.r.lansenist  heresies,  as  she  called 
hem,   in   the   hope  of   being  made  Abbess, 
ml   she   procure,!    from    the  Archbishop   of 
'aris  the  imprisonment  of  many  of  her  Order, 
nd  a  renewed  command  to  subscribe  to  the 
positions.     This  was  again  refused. 
•f  >o-Ur  Flavie,  another  sister  became 
who   procured   a   separation    of   the 
'aris   community    from    that    at  Versailles. 
st<  is  who  had  been  imprisoned  wen- 
,  Tit  back  to  P,,rt   Royal  des  ( 'hamps,  and  de 
rived  of  thi  S  K  r  iments  of  the  Church.     Yet 
"<•••  more  th--  dissolution  of  the  nunnery  was 
elayed  by  the  intervention  of  Anne  of  Bour- 
<>n,  Duchesse  do  Longueville,  and  sister  of 
•i  Comic.     She,  after  a  life  ,,f  dis>ipa- 
"n.  entered  the  r;mk--  of  the  ladies  of  Port 
•oval    in     Paris,    and   addivs>,-d    herself    to 
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Pope  Clement  IX.  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Order.  He  made  terms  of  peace  with  them, 
and  once  more  allowed  Arnauld  and  his  asso 
ciates  to  recruit  their  monastery,  open  their 
schools,  and  receive  back  the  scattered  re 
cluses.  But  the  doom  of  the  stronp-hold  of 
Jansenism  was  fixed.  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
one  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  had  become  Arch 
bishop  of  Paris,  and  he  persuaded  Clement  XI., 
in  1707.  to  issue  the  Bull,  Vincam  liuinini.  re 
quiring  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  to  subscribe 
it ;  this  they  declined  to  do,  except  with  cer 
tain  restrictions,  and  their  fate  was  sealed. 
De  Noailles  obtained  an  order  for  the  sup 
pression  of  the  convent,  and  the  nuns  were 
finally  dispersed  in  1709  by  armed  police,  ami 
left  to  die  without  priestly  absolution  or 
(  hristian  burial.  Not  content  with  this,  a 
.  order,  in  1710,  caused  the  demolition 
of  the  monastery  and  the  church  ;  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  place  but 
the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

Positivism. — Positivism  consists  essen 
tially  of  a  Philosophy  and  a  Polity,  and  to 
t  h«>e  may  be  added  a  Ketigion.  It  was  origin 
ated  byAuguste  Comte  [b.  1797.  if.  l^T],  who 
forth  his  ideas  in  some  fifteen  volume-. 
The  books  are  rather  verbose,  and  the  diilicnl- 
tiev  emim  cted  with  his  system  are  met  with  the 
easy  assurance,  or  "  thereforeism,"  so  often 
found  in  Fnneh  philosophical  and  theological 
writers. 

Th«  name  "Positivism  "was  chosen  by  Comte 
as  implying  mtltft/  and  usefulness  as  well  as 
<•>  i-t'iu/ti/  and  precision,  since  he  teaches  that 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
thing  which  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated. 
The  existence  of  God,  and  the  belief  in  a 
future  state,  are  thus  practically  excluded 
from  his  system. 

us  a  Philosophy. — "  Each  branch 
of  our  knowledge,"  says  Comte,  "  passes  suc 
cessively  through  three  different  theoretical 
conditions— the  theological  or  fictitious  (or 
supernatural),  the  metaphysical  or  abstract, 
and  the  scientific  or  positive."  These  con 
ditions  are  radically  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  hence  entire  freedom  from  theological 
belief  is  necessary  before  the  po-itive  state 
can  be  perfectly  attained.  "  In  the  theo 
logical  state,  the  human  mind,  seeking  the 
•itial  nature  of  beings,  the  first  and  final 
causes  (the  origin  and  purpose)  of  all  effects — 
in  short,  absolute  knowledge — supposes  all 
phenomena  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
action  of  supernatural  beings  ....  The 
theological  svMeni  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  when  it  sub 
stituted  the  providential  action  of  a  single 
Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  the  numerous 
divinities  which  had  been  before  imagined." 
In  other  words,  it  began  with  Polytheism  and 
advanced  to  Monotheism. 

"In  the  metaphysical  state,  which  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  first,  tin;  mind  supposes, 
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instead  of  supernatural  beings,  abstract  forces, 
veritable  entities  (that  is,  personified  abstrac 
tions)  inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable  of 
producing  all  phenomena.  What  is  called 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is,  in  this 
stage,  a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  proper 
entity  ....  In  the  last  stage  of  the  meta 
physical  system,  men  substitute  one  great 
entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena 
instead  of  the  multitude  of  entities  at  first 
supposed." 

"  In  the  final,  the  positive,  state  the  mind 
has  given  over  the  vain  search  after  absolute 
notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  tin- 
universe  and  the  causes  of  phrnoim -na,  and 
applies  itself  to  their  laws;  that  is,  their 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resem 
blance.  Reasoning  and  observation,  duly  n>m- 
bined,  are  the  means  of  this  knowledge.  \V  hat- 
is  now  understood,  when  we  speak  of  an 
explanation  of  facts,  is  simply  the  establish 
ment  of  a  connection  between  sinirlo  phe 
nomena  and  some  general  tarts,  the  number 
of  which  continually  diminish  with  the  pro 
gress  of  science.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  perfection 
of  the  positive  system  would  be  (if  such  JH  r- 
fection  could  be  hoped  for)  to  represent  all 
phenomena  as  particular  aspects  of  a  single 
general  fact,  such  as  gravitation,  for  instance. 
....  The  point  of  departure  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race  being  the  same,  the  phases  of  the 
mind  of  a  man  correspond  to  the  epochs  of 
the  mind  of  the  race.  .  .  .  Each  of  us  is 
aware  ....  that  he  was  a  theologian  in  his 
childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and 
a  natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood." 
[Comte's  Positive  Philosophy,  translated  by  II. 
Martineau.] 

"The  principle  of  theology  is  to  explain 
everything  by  supernatural  wills.  That  prin 
ciple  can  never  be  set  aside  until  we  acknow 
ledge  the  search  for  causes  to  be  beyond  our 
reach,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
laws.'1''  "  The  true  positive  spirit  consists  .  .  . 
in  a  word,  in  studying  the  hou\  instead  of  the 
why,"  of  phenomena.  [General  View  of  Posi 
tivism,  translated  by  H.  Bridges.] 

The  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  all  knowledge 
is,  according  to  Comte,  the  progressive  \v( -11- 
being  of  Humanity  ;  hence  he  places  Sociology 
at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences, — that  to  whie'h 
th»-y  lead  up.  The  pursuit  of  a  science  into 
regions  \yhere  it  has  no  practical  bearin-s, 
direct  or  indirect,  he  condemns  as  useless,  and 
a  departure  from  positive  principles,  whilst 
he  brands  the  speculations  themselves  as 
"metaphysical,"  as  a  mere  return  to  an  ex 
ploded  philosophical  system. 

Comte  arranges  the  sciences  in  six  primary 
divisions,  according  to  the  increasing  com 
plexity  of  their  phenomena.  Mathematics, 
being  the  most  simple,  comes  first:  and  then 
follow  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  sociology.  Each  passes  through  the 
three  stages,  theological,  metaphysical,  posi 
tive,  before  the  one  succeeding  it.  Sociology 


has  not  yet  become  positive,  as  theological  ai 
metaphysical  modes  of  thought  still  retard  i 
progress.  Comte  has  also  constructed 
philosophy  of  history  as  set  forth  in  h 
connected  view  of  'universal  history.  I 
argues  that  human  activity  passes  succe 
sively  through  the  stages  of  offensive  wa 
fan-,  defensive  warfare,  and  industry.  Tl 
n-sptctive  connection  of  these  states  wii 
the  preponderance  of  the  theological,  tl 
metaphysical,  or  the  positive  spirit  lea< 
at  once  to  a  complete  explanation  of  histor 
It  reproduces  in  a  systematic  form  tl 
division  of  history  into  ancient,  meduev; 
and  modern. 

The  *nJi/trtir<'  proir>)ilt'  of  Positivism  is  tl 
sul H.I di nation  of  the  inldlert  to  the  heart,  ti 
vtijtctirt-  bttxts  is  theextemal  order  of  the  wor 
as  revelled  by  science.  The  function  of  t» 
is  to  discover  the  laws,  or  order  of  t/ 
world  "  the  immutable  necessity 
the  external  world  "  —  and  thus  to  serve  tl 
J'fdiHiift  by  controlling  them,  with  the  ultima 
purpose  of  regulating  nrfian.  Hence  though 
must  be  >y>tt  matised  before  feelings,  feelin 
U-foiv  actions,  though  it  is  quite  certain  tb 
feeling  and  activity  have  much  more  to 
with  any  practical  step  that  we  take  th» 
reason.  In  other  words,  reason,  thou: 
subordinate  to  affection,  which  in  the  positi 
system  is  the  preponderating  element, 
needed  to  direct  and  control  it.  Reason  th 
deals  with  the  external  order  of  the  world 
the  laws  of  the  various  sciences,  iiuludi 
the  laws  of  sociology — but  only  as  the  hai> 
maid  of  the  affect 

When,  next,  Positivism  is  regarded   as 
polity,  its  weakness  becomes  apparent.     T 
Positivist   motto  is  "  love,  order,  proves 
but  the  means  for  carrying  out  such  no 
ideas  are  Utopian,  and  no  sufficient  basis 
any  one  of  the  three  is  laid  down.     In 
generating  society  Comte  looks  for  help 
three  sources — to   philosophers  as  Hiipplyi 
the  intellectual  element,  to  the  working-das 
as  supplying  the  art'irc  dement,  and  to  won 
as  brin irintr  the  element  of  f ft  liny .    With  t 
third  (lenient  we  may  be  confident  that  < 
intellectual    and   practical    faculties    will 
k>  pt  in  duo  subordination  to  universal  lo 
1'nlitics    are   to   be   subordinated  to  mon 
To   the   Positi vist,   the   object  of   morals 
to   make   our  sympathetic   instincts   prep< 
derate   as   far   as    possible   over   the    sell 
instincts;  social  feelings  over  personal  fc 
inirs.    IVtweon  personal  feelings,  or  self-lo 
and  social  feelings  come  the  home,  or  domef 
affections,  and  hence  these  are  to  bo  cu 
vated   as    a    step   towards   the   developm- 
of  social  feelings,  since  the  latter  con -tit 
the  first  principle  of  morality.     To  live 
others  is  the  highest  happiness.      Self-lo 
in  the  Positive   system,  is  regarded   as 
great  infirmity  of  our  nature.     The  objecl 
education,  which  is  to  be  strictly  regulated 
to  develop  the  social  feelings  to  the  high 
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iegree.  But  even  then  the  spiritual  power 
composed  of  philosophers,  etc.),  which  is  to 
rigidly  separated  from  the  temporal  or 
lolitical  power,  must  prolong  the  influence  it 
las  already  exercised  in  education  so  as  to 
-ecall  individuals,  or  even  nations,  to  the 
mnciples  which  they  have  forgotten,  and 
.his  power  will  act  through  public  opinion. 
the  spiritual  power  awards  its  praise  and 
ime  justly,  public  opinion  will  lend  it  the 
nost  irresistible  support.  As  a  help  in  the 
vork  of  moral  education  is  the  Positive 
ystein  of  commemoration  ;  for  example,  the 
•early  celebration  on  suitable  days  of  those 
vhom  Comte  regards  as  the  thn-e  greatest  of 
mr  jin  d-  C(  -sor.s — C.'osar.  St.  Paul,  and  Charle- 
nagne.  Po>iti\i<m  bani.-hes  the  idea  of  right* 
nd  allows  only  of  <li<<i<s  ;  there  is  no  right  of 
•roperty,  but  only  the  duty  attending  its 
-n.  Supposing  that  the  proprietor 
he-coming,  that  is,  a  Positivist,  view 
f  his  duty,  he  will  be  allowed  to  administer 
tis  property  for  the  public  b.-nelit,  otherwise 
lewill  be  glad  to  give  up  possession.  Spiritual 
and  punishments  will  prepond-  rate 
mporal  ones ;  but  moral  influence 
,-ould  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  secure  order. 
\>varrv  out  the  vast  work  of  social  re^ene- 
ition.  ( 'omte  proposes  that  a  "  Positive  (  ».  ,i- 
i.-ntal  Committee"  >hould  be  formed  from 
he  philosophers,  working  men,  and  women 
f  the  five  Western  European  nations.  This 
immittee  would  bring  forward  measures  for 
)  formation  of  an  Occidental  navy,  an  inti-r- 
ational  coinage,  school,  flag,  etc. 
A  Posit ivi>t  may  b.-abl.-  to  trace,  in  all  this, 
16  foundations  of  a  regl  in-rated  society,  but 
)  the  "theologian"  in  his  darkness 'then- 
'oms  no  adequate  motive  for  a  Ion-  whieli  is 
>8urpassthe  ( ;,,s|..-l  -t  andard,  "  Thou  shalt 
>ve  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,''  no  guarantee 
>>r  order,  no  hope  of  the  promised  pro- 

ati  a  lit/i'/ion.  —  Po-itive  Religion, 
r  the  A',-//,//,,,/  ,,/  //i/»////ii7y,a8Coint«'  calls  it, 
a  curious  invention.  Having  dismi  — 

bles,  the  belief  in   (iod  and  the  in- 

Mpctive  longing  for  immortality,  some  central 

Dint   was    want.-d    towards   which    Feeling, 

eason.    and    Aetivity  eould  alike  converge. 

id  this  was   found  in   the  great  conception 

Humanity— the  abstract  idea  of  mankind 

'  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.     It 

culiar  characteristic  of  Humanity,  or 

te  Great  Being,  win.  is   Inn-  set  forth,  to  bo 

unpounded  of    separable   elements;    mutual 

ve   knits    together    its    various    parts;    and 

towards   Humanity,  who  is  for  us  the  only 

't     I'.ein--,  in   the   conscious  elements 

,    whom  she  is  composed,  we  shall  henceforth 

Wrt  every   aspect    of   our   life,  individual  or 

-Uective.     Our  thoughts  will   be  devoted  to 

••  knowledge  of  Humanity,  our  affections  to 

•r  love,  0111  actions  to  her  service."     [6 

«w.~\     "By    Humanity,  the   conception  of 

>d  will  be  entirely  superseded."   This  differs 

Jm   Pantheism,  since   the  Great   Being  of 


Positivism  submits  to  the  laws  of  the  external 
world  instead  of  originating  them.  [PAN 
THEISM.]  This  idea  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
organisation  of  festivals  at  regular  intervals 
setting  forth  the  various  aspects  of  Humanil  y  : 
the  Nation,  the  Town,  the  Domestic  Relations, 
Polytheism,  Monotheism,  etc.,  will  have  their 
festival  days ;  in  fact,  there  is  to  be  a 
"  Positivist 'Calendar."  ( )n  the  last  day  of  the 
year  there  is  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the 
dead  and  of  their  services. 

Throughout  his  system,  Comte  assigns  to 
\\  t  >man  a  peculiar  and  exalted  position. 
He  seems  to  find  the  answer  to  Solomon's 
question,  ''  Win  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ''.  " 
in  the  great  majority  of  women.  Woman's 
mission  is,  he  says,  in  one  word,  Love  ;  they 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  Sym 
pathy,  the  source  of  human  unity.  As 
mothers  and  wives  it  is  their  oflice  to 
conduct  the  moral  education  of  Humanity. 
In  return  for  these  benefits  women  are  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  out-door  and  other 
toilsome  lahour,  and  besides  they  are  to  be 
the  objects  of  Worship,  publicly  and  privately, 
as  the  first  permanent  step  towards  lh»- 
Wonhip  «»f  Humanity.  Man  will,  in  the 
days  when  positivism  prevails,  kneel  to 
Woiuan.  ami  to  Woman  alone;  the  source  of 
his  reverential  feelings  being  a  clear  appre 
ciation  of  ben-  and  a  spirit  of 
deep  thankfulness  for  them.  To  her,  as  the 
concrete  form  of  the  attract  idea  of  Hu 
manity.  Prayer — i.e.  the  outpouring  of  men's 
nobler  feelings— is  to  be  addressed  daily.  If 
a  suitable  living  object  of  devotion  does  not 
present  itself,  a  dead  wife  or  mother  may  be 
selected,  or  even  >onie  historical  personage,  so 
long  as  she  once  really  lived.  For  women 
tin  in>elves.  however,  Comte  does  not  consider 
himself  competent  to  suggest  an  object  of 
devotion. 

We  have  -.en  that  love  is  said  to  be  the  prin 
ciple  of  Positivism  ;  it  is  to  amount  to  an  abne 
gation  of  self ;  the  motto  on  the  Positive  flag 
he  "  Yivre  pour  altrui,"  Live  for  Others  ; 
and  thegreat  moral  principle  itself  Comte  called 
jtttmitm  :  hence  "to  lo\-e  Humanity  may  be 
truly  said  to  constitute  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
And  then,  after  having  "lived  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  others,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  having  given. a  charm  and  >s  to 

our  temporary  life,  we  shall  at  last  be  forever 
incorporated  with  the  Supreme  Being  [Hu 
manity],  of  whose  life  all  noble  natures  are 
necessarily  partakers."  [General  Vi>  «  -con 
densed.] 

If  we  look  for  the  sources  of  this  novel 
religion,  we  are  Mot  mueh  assisted  by  ('unite's 
own  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  e  eeirtric 
L'onius.  with  one  of  those  bitter  despotic 
tempers  which  lei  him  to  quarrel  with  every 
one !  He  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
lived  on  intimate;  terms  with  a  married  woman, 
Clotilde  de  Yaux,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
morality  of  his  system.  We  must  rather 
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turn  for  an  explanation  to  what  he  calls 
41  <  'atholieism,"  by  which  he  means  sometimes 
Christianity,  sometimes  modem  Romanian ; 
and  then  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
singular  imitation  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Church  which  Positivism  presents. 
Thus,  for  the  Positive  principle  of  lore.  "  live 
for  others,"  we  have  the  Gospel  grace  of  l«»vr 
as  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law,"  and  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  with  the 
Christian  rule  of  self-denial.  For  the  ab 
stract  idea  of  Humanity,  we  have  the  In 
carnate  Son  of  God,  the  Second  Adam,  and 
the  Church  of  many  members,  His  Mystical 
Body.  For  the  worship  of  woman,  ext«  mied 
to  women  generally  in  imitation  of  Medieval 
Chivalry,  and  perhaps  not  without  reference 
to  the  goddess  of  Reason  of  the  French  Revo 
lution,  we  have  the  Romanist  cultus  of 
the  Virgin.  The  Madonnas  of  art  had 
likewise  their  influence,  for  the  Positivist 
flag  has  for  its  device  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  For  the  festivals 
and  commemorations  we  have  the  Christian 
Seasons  and  the  roll  of  Saints.  The  leading 
principle  and  the  form  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  are  thus  obviously  borrowed  from 
Catholic  Christianity. 

Positivism  is  not  on  the  increase,  in  this 
country,  at  any  rate.  It  numbers  amongst 
its  adherents  some  men  of  high  ability  and 
many  of  good  moral  character.  But  a  system 
that  asserts  that  there  is  no  sense  of,  or 
feeling  after,  a  God  in  our  nature,  which 
does  not  acknowledge  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt 
as  we  understand  it,  nor  an  instinctive  long 
ing  for,  or  expectation  of,  immortality  in 
man,  gives  us  little  ground  for  hope  that  the 
exalted  love  and  the  strict  morality  which  it 
professes  would  bear  fruit  in  practice  if  it 
were  freed  from  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
Christian  opinion.  It  seems,  by  its  negations, 
rather  to  be  the  pkilosophy  of  those  who  are 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  life,  and  to  whom  this 
world  is  the  whole  of  existence.  Taking 
Positivism  at  its  own  estimate,  it  would  appear 
to  be  easier  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian 
than  as  a  moderately  good  Positivist;  and 
certainly  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  more 
attractive  than,  at  the  best,  the  possibility  of 
an  idle  commemoration  after  incorporation 
into  the  Supreme  Being  of  Humanity. 

Post-Communion. —The  part  of  the 

Communion  Service  following  the  reception, 
beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fostils. —  Sermons  or  homilies.  They 
followed  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  whence 
the  name  \j)ost  ilia — i.e.  evangdica]. 

Postures.— The  bodily  attitudes  assumed 
in  the  various  parts  of  Divine  Worship. 
Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  consent 
testify  that  all  postures  are  not  equally  ap 
propriate  in  that  worship  and  in  its  different 
departments.  Kneeling  and  prostration  seem 


peculiarly  expressive  of  penitent  humility 
bowing,  of  deep  veneration;  standing,  of  jo 
and  thanksgiving.  Thus,  as  a  general  ruL 
the  Church  enjoins  kneeling  in  conte>sio 
and  prayer;  standing  in  praise,  the;  iveitiii 
of  the  Creed,  and  in  the  exhortations  of  tl 
litun-y:  and  allows  sitting  during  tin  •  readin 
of  Scripture  and  the  delivery  of  sermons.  I 
Scotland,  however,  they  sit,  and  in  German 
sit  or  stand,  during  the  prayers. 

Potamo,  Bishop  of  Heniclea,  was  in 
prismied  fur  his  faith  in  the  Maximinian  pe: 
secution.  He  was  present  at  the  Xicei 
Council,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  tl 
Arians.  He  also  accompanied  St.  Athanasii 
to  the  Counril  of  Tyre  [;;;}:,].  \Vj1(.n  tl 
Arian  Bishop  Giv^ry  sei/.ed  the  See  of  Ale: 
andria  in  o!2,  Potamo  was  so  tortured  th; 
he  died. 


Potter,  CHKISTOI-HEU,  D.D.  [b. 
1646],  Dean  of  Worcester  from  1635  till  hi 
death.  He  wrote,  JTatit  of  Chant;/  Just 
charuril  on  <il  I  nHt-h  liontmiista  an  dure  affir 
that  I'mti  stanrii  //r.v//v^/.v  Salration.  which  W; 
an  answer  to  Edward  Knot's  Chant  if  Mi 
taken,  who  retaliated  in  Mercy  and  Truth, 
Charity  maintained  by  Catholics. 

Potter,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur 
son  of  a  linendraper  of  AVakeiield  [b.  167' 
d.  1747J.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ai 
when  only  twenty-three  years  old  publish 
his  book  on  G>\<k  ^Infi^/dfics,  which  unl' 
recent  times  has  been  a  standard  wor 
though  it  is  now  quite  superseded.  Ne 
year  he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  from  th. 
time  his  studies  were  exclusively  profession; 
Archbishop  Tcnison  made  him  his  Chaplai 
and  gave  him  the  living  of  Great  Mongeha* 
in  Kent.  He  was  also  Chaplain  to  Q,ue* 
Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
Oxford.  He  became  Archbishop  in  1737. 

Power  of  the  Keys.    [KEYS,  Pown 

OF.] 

Praemunire  [corrupted  from,  pr&monir 

—  A  term  used  in  a  writ  passed  in  the  r--i^n 
Edward  III.  Its  primary  object  was  to  cut 
tail  the  Pope's  authority,  and  accordingly 
ordained  that  no  one,  and  particularly  n  o  r  1  erg- 
man,  should  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  t 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  or  on  matters  b<  •!<  »n 
ing  to  his  jurisdiction.  It  also  declared  t  hat  t 
Pope  had  no  riuht  to  dispose  of  eccle>iastk 
preferments  in  England.  This  writ  became  t 
Statute  of  Prasmunire  in  the  reign  of  Kieha 
II.,  and  the  penalty  for  the  offence  was  fix 
at  imprisonment  for  life,  confiscation  of  Ian 
and  goods,  and  forfeiture  of  the  kind's  jn 
tection.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  be' 
applied  to  other  statutes,  all  relating  to  t 
king's  authority,  but  differing  as  to  t 
offences  forbidden. 

Pragmatic  Sanction.  —  A   namo  a 
plied  to  ordinances  relating  to  the  a  flairs 
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Church  or  State,  more  particularly  those 
authorised  l>y  the  Kings  of  France.  An 
ordinance  of  this  nature,  issued  in  1268, 

1  that  cathedral  churches  should  have 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  prelates  ;  that 
simony  arid  the  s» -lling  of  benefices  should  be 
abolished ;  that  no  money  should  be  exacted 
for  the  Court  of  Rome  but  with  the  consent 
of  tin;  sovereign  :  and  that  the  liberties 
granted  to  ecclesiastics  by  former  kin-s 
should  be  respected.  The  most  i'amou-  Prag 
matic  Sanction  was  one  granted  by  Charles, 
VII.  in  M:J8,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Paris  in  the  following  year.  Its 
object  was  to  restore  the  primitive  custom  of 
tfce  election  of  prelates  by  tin;  people  instead 
of  by  the  king,  and  it  also  regulated  tin- 
matter  of  excommunication,  appeals,  and 
judgments,  ;il)oli>h.-d  expeotative 
limited  the  number  of  cardinals,  Tin- 

ve  rise  to  numerous  controversies,  and 
t  wa>  finally  revoked  by  Francis  I.  iu  i;,iii. 

Fraxeas.    -A  h«  n-tic,  of  whom   nothing 

S  known  except  that  at  tin-  •  nd  of  th. 
»ltury  he  came  to   \i»iw  from   A-ia  [when- 
10  had  suffer,  d   imprisonment],  and  tan-lit 

rs  i.f  Montanus.     Thence  In-  went   to 

when-  In-  \v.i>  i-f.nviin-i-d  of  liis  errors. 
ind   wrote    a    r-  .  intation.    l.nt    .soon    ivl.ij.-d 

i-esy.      Praxeas    was   th.-    first    of    the 

ftlonarchians  who  maintained  tin-Catholic  faith 

hat    Christ    is    Son  and    .Man.      lly  .1,-nyin- 

•inct  personality  of  the  Son  and  of  the 

loly  i ! host  lie  inferred  that   the   Father  \\  is 

ncarnate     and     >iili.-r.  -d.     and     th.-refore     is 

i    with    Hi.-     Patripas>ians;    but  he 
.enii-1    that    he   belonged   to  that  sert. 
ng  that   the    Father   only   synij.at hi-.-d  with 
he   Son    and    did   not  suffer  in   Him.     The 

of  1'nixeas  are  v«-rv   similar  to  those 
f  Noetius.     They  .soon  died  out. 

Prayer. —  In   its  wider  meaning,   and   as 
sed  very   «>ft, -n    in     n,,iy  Script  in-.-.    ; 
idudes   not   only   petition    to  (iod    for    o'ur- 
blves  and  for  others,  but   aKo  confession  of 
in,  thanksgiving   for  mercies   received,   and 
praise  and  adoration  of  (;,„}  f,,r  |Jjs 
neatness  and  glory,  to  which  la>t    tin-  term 
worship'1  is  properly  applied.    These  various 
ispects   of   prayer  are   abundantly  illustrated 
i  the   Psalms,   the    greal    book  "of  inspired 
ublic  and    private  devotion.     Thus,   in   the 
•>mpass    of    one   Psalm   we   sometimes   find 
vo   or   more   of   these    elements   of    prayer 
»med  together,  and  this  may  remind  us  that 
o  hard  line  we  often  draw  between  pray,  i 
is  an  artificial  one.     In  our  Col- 
•id,    indeed,    in    the    prayers    of    the 
Church  generally,  petition  predomi- 
:    wor-hip  ,,r  adoration;    but  in  the 
•tf''r  ;""l    Hi' -i       rhetorical    pray.-rs    of    the 
astern  Church   adoration  holds  an  import- 
it  j.l-. 

"1  of  prayer  Rgpg  before  God  directly 
joined  it,  and  in   such  a  way  that  we  can 


only  believe  the  idea  of  prayer  to  be  intuitive. 
Man  naturally  turns  to  God  in  prayer.  The 
Psalmist  was  but  uttering  a  universal  truth 
when  he  said,  "0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer, 
unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come  "  [Ps.  Ixv.'  2]. 
Nor  is  this  idea  of  prayer  confined  to  those 
who  know  one  God.  In  various  ways  heathens 
appeal  to  their  gods;  they  hardly  enter 
upon  any  event  in  their  lives  wit  bout' first  of 
all  approaching,  in  some  form  of  prayer,  the 
powers  they  think  able  to  help  them*.  This 
is  matter  of  history,  as  well  as  of  observation 
by  missionaries  now.  We  find  prayer  made 
to  God  throughout  Holy  Scripture,  from  be 
ginning  t«.  end,  accepted  by  Him,  and  an 
swered  by  Him.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the 
I'salms.  there  are  declarations  as  to  the  kind 
of  prayer  to  which  (iod  will  hearken,  until 
at  last,  in  th.  V  -A  Testament,  Christ  was 
plainly  set  forth  as  the  medium  through 
whom  it  i>  to  be  offered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  made  known  as  co-operating  w'itli  the 
human  spirit  in  its  utterance.  Christians 
pray  as  members  of  Christ;  God  hears  and 
answers  our  players  only  because  we  are 
members  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  t/nfy  of 
prayer  is  inculcated,  not  only  by  the  ex 
ample  of  the  old  Testament  saints,  but 

dir.  ctly  by  our  Lord  and  his  ApoMl.-s 
bt.  vi.  5-13,  xviii.  ly.  20;  Luke 
xviii.  1-14:  .Mm  xiv.  i:;,  M;  xvi.  -J  I :  K'«.m. 
viii.  2(i  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  i:»;  Fphes.  vi.  18,  19  ; 
Philipp.  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  17;  Jas.  i.  5, 
v.  13  18]. 

Remembering,  then,  the  manysidedness  of 
prayer,  x.ine  p, ,int>  connect.  .1  with  it  in  its 
aspects  of  petition  for  ourselves,  or  of  inter- 

•n  for  others,  require  examination. 
\\V  must  first  d.aily  recognise  that  God 
puts  piayer  before  us  as  necessary  if  we 
would  gain  our  ends.  There  is  a  signal  in 
stance  of  this,  and  of  the  store  which  God 

by  His  people's  prayers,  when  our  Lord 
hade  His  disciples  "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harve>t.  that  lie  -will  send  forth  labourers 
into  His  harvest "  [Matt.  ix.  38],  The  dis 
ciples  were  bidden  to  ask  God  to  do  His  own 
work,  and  thus  to  00-Operate  with  Him  in 
His  labour  of  love.  P,ut  this  is  only  a  sample 
of  all  prayer.  God  is  ever  seeking  the  salva 
tion  and  well-bcin--  of  His  creatures,  ami1  yet 

He  require!  ih.  m  to  ask  Him  for  those  very 

tilings  of  which  He  knows  they  stand  in  the 
direst  need.  How  there  can  be  a  place  for 
petition  when  God  foresees  everything,  is  the 
mystery  of  prayer:  but  there  is  likewise  the 
mystery  of  our  free-will,  and  the  one  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  other.  If  we 
are  free  to  rule  or  misrule  our  lives  and  con 
duct,  our  very  nature  lead-;  us  to  prayer  in 
our  perplexities  and  distresses.  If  we  are 
free  to  wander,  we  must  appeal  to  a  guide. 
This  may  be  an  intellectual  difliciilly,  luit  it  is 
one  involved  in  the  mystery  of  ( iod,  and  in 
the  mystery  of  our  own  l»-ing. 

In  the  present  day,  other  difficulties  have 
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been  raised  as  to  prayer  and  its  efficacy. 
[1]  It  has  been  said  that  prayer  is  merely  a 
superstitious  custom,  bunded  on  from  genera 
tion  to  generation  in  civilised  countries  ;  that 
it  is  a  human  invention  altogether.  But, 
unlike  other  superstitions,  which  have 
crumbled  away  in  the  light  of  truth  and  of 
modern  discovery,  prayer  still  holds  its 
ground.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  alleged  as  to 
its  uselessness,  men  of  the  acutest  intellect, 
as  well  as  uncultured  men,  still  pray,  and 
still  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.  Besides 
this,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  prayer  is  an  intuitive  id. -a 
with  man,  and  is  not  due  to  education — that 
it  fulfils  a  universal  need  of  human  nature. 
2]  It  is  said  that  prayer  is  unreasonable, 
cause  request  is  made  for  tb'ii^s  contrary 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  It  is 
needful  to  state  this  objection  to  prayer 
plainly.  The  laws  of  nature  are  merely 
statements  of  the  orderly  condition  of  things 
in  nature,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  found 
by  competent  observers.  The  order  is  so 
perfect  that  we  do  not  look  for  any  deviation 
from  it.  And  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  far 
as  we  know  it,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  law  likewise  reigns,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  that  the  most  perfect  order 
prevails.  Thus  we  must  believe  that  every 
thought  of  our  hearts  is  the  result  of  some 
previous  combination  of  ideas,  either  existing 
there  already  or  introduced  from  without. 
Thoughts  do  not  come  into  our  minds  by 
chance.  Such  being  what  we  understand  by 
law,  we  can  suppose  that  prayer  may  be 
answered,  or  apparently  answered,  in  two 
ways.  Thus,  fine  weather  may  be  prayed 
for,  and  many  natural  laws  acting  together 
may  bring  it  about?  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  all  appearance  as  a  direct  answer 
to  the  prayer ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
causes  not  sufficing  to  cause  fine  weather,  God 
may  see  fit  to  bring  about  the  result  prayed 
for  by  suspending  or  controlling  some  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these 
answers  to  prayer  that  objection  is  made. 
Again,  prayer  may  be  made  for  some  spirit  ual 
blessing,  and  the  blessing  may  come,  either 
f  10111  ordinary  causes,  i.e.  as  a  result  of  the 
religious  circumstances  in  which  God  Ins 
placed  us,  or  He  may  put  a  fresh  thought 
into  our  minds,  or  change  the  intensity  of 
some  feelings  already  there,  and  thus  bring 
the  blessing  prayed  for.  It  is  the  latter  case 
to  which  objection  is  made.  Objectors  regard 
those  answers  to  prayer  for  temporal  or  spirit  ual 
blessings  which  come  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  natural  laws  as  the  only  possible  ones; 
they  look  upon  them  as  mere  coincidences, 
and  they  wholly  deny  the  possibility  of 
answers  of  the  latter  kind,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  unchangeable  laws — in  short,  be 
cause  they  are  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
in "i-edible.  [The  question  of  the  credibility  (-f 
miracles  is  discussed  in  the  article's  MIRACLES 


and  RESURRECTION,  and'  reference  may  als 
be  made  to  the  article  on  NATURAL  LAW.]  Bi 
there  is  also  a  class  of  theologians  who  ai 
disposed  to  deny  that  miraculou>  answers  t 
prayer  are  vouchsafed;  one  of  them  h;; 
iv -mily  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows  :- 
"To  the  best  of  my  understanding,  we  d 
well  and  reasonably  to  ask  God — just  as  \v 
do  for  a  daily  sufficiency  in  the  Lord' 
Prayer — to  bless  and  preserve  the  fruits  ( 
the  earth,  leaving  the  immediate  process  t 
the  ordiimni  workings  of  His  all-wi>e  la\v 
and  then,  after  doing  our  duty  in  the  matte 
to  trust  that,  in  spite  of  appearances.  He,  'i 
perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love,  is  working  f( 
the  best.'  In  all  troubles,  temporal  < 
spiritual,  we  do  well  to  put  them  up  hefoi 
God  and  ask  for  1 1  is  guidance  to  do  UK,-  <ltu 
towards  mitigating  or  relieving  them,  and  1 
take  to  heart  the  many  moral  lesxms  th< 
inculcate.  This  prayer,  with  the  unde 
standing,  I  deem  to  be  our  n-axmal'l.-  -' T\i< 
to  the  Almighty;  while,  according  to  ov 
light  and  knowledge  of  God's  world-wic 
and  salutary  law  of  '  ;v/y </'////  >r//tt(  ><• 
deem  it  unreasonable  to  ask  Him  to  contrs 
vent!  this  law  for  our  special  or  national  pos; 
ible  benefit."  This  writer  would  think 
unreasonable  to  be  asked  to  pray  against  U 
inundations  of  the  Thames  in  Lambeth,  ai 
would  consider  the  Thames  Ernbankmci 
authorities  the  proper  source  of  help.  Tru 
he  would  say,  the  seasons  lately  have  bee 
unfavourable  for  agriculture:  the  nine, 
for  this  is  to  alter  our  system,  rents,  et 
And  he  goes  on,  "  Why  I  strike  again 
special  petitions  to  the  Almighty  to  intcrvei 
directly  in  certain  things  when  they  Ixron 
painful,  is  because  we,  practically  there! 
charge  God  with  directly  and  special 
sending  such  visitations,  when,  as  a  fac 
we  are  but  reaping  what  we  or  others  ha' 

culpably  or  ignoraritly  sown I  ( 

not  say  that    God   can  not  so    administer  & 
law,    moral   and    physical,    as    to    give    ai 
withhold  what  we  ask.      I  simply  say  th;; 
to  the  best   of    our    understanding,  acquir* 
from  revelation  and  experience,  <;,,d  n-ill  n 
work   -signs    and     wonders     that     we    m, 
believe."     Now,  as  nearly  the   whole  of  01 
needs  and  adversities   can   be  traced   to   tl 
culpable  or  ignorant  sowing  of  oui> 
others,  prayer,  according  to  this  view,  slum 
be  limited  to  petitions  for  patience  and  f 
guidance  as  to  how  we  can    best   help  ou 
selves.      Unquestionably  these  are  right  o 
jects    of   prayer,    since    all    real    prayer 
always   accompanied  by  work   on  our  par 
but  it  is  impossible    to   accept   them  as  tk 
whole,  or  even  the  most  important,  matte 
of  prayer,  without  ignoring  what  is  told 
in  Holy  Scripture.      Prayer  is   there   repr 
sented  to  us  as  the  remedy  for  our  sins  ai 
their  effects,  and  the  only  conditions  plac< 
upon    our  petitions  are,    that    they    must 
according  to  God's  will,  and  the  outcome 
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t  sincere  and  obedient  heart.  These  con- 
litions  being  fulfilled,  the  promise  is  that 
.od  will  grant  us  our  requests  whatever 
:hey  may  be.  [A  reference  to  tin-  texts 
ilready  named  will  make  this  clear.]  To 
l"iiy  this  would  be  equivalent  to  denying 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  altogether,  e\ 
i  moral  agent  affecting  ours.-lves  only  as  a 
Kind  of  religious  exercise;  fur  it  must  be  re- 
red  that  even  if  we  only  believe,  that 
.od  will  irive  us  patience  and  guide  i: 

•   should   help   oiii-M-lv.  s.  we  y.-t   admit 

—though  we  may  not  avow  it — the  efficacy 

.f  pray*  r.   since   patience   and  guidance   are 

Ives,   if    specially   granted,  miraculous 

God. 

he  vike  of  plainness,  it  may  be  added 
that:   [1]  No  distinction  can  be  made  1 

tor  temporal  and  spiritual  ble»inirs; 
bath  alike  are  put  before  us  as  pr<ip.-r  oliject.s 
of  prayer  in  Scripture,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  promi-ed  in  an-w.-r  to  it. 
[•2]  When  pray-r  seems  to  be  specially 
-  ty  how  much  is 

'•I  tin-  operation  of  natural  laws,  how 
much  to  some  modification  of  th'.s--  laws;  w.- 
know  not  where  ordinary  law.  so  to  sp.-ik, 
ends,  and  win-re  miracle  h.-irins.  [;{J  Taking 
the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  for  • 
•ruide,  although  we  an-  encouraged  to  mak" 
known  all  our  n  .|u.  sts,  fi'---lv,  to  lJ.nl,  we  are 
•nerally  speak inir.  l<-d  to  expect  such 
an  answer  to  our  prayers  a-  would  invoh.-  an 
obvious  miracle— <.//.  tin-  raising  of  th--  d"ad. 
the  floating  of  a  hop,  les-ly-sinkinir  ship  in 
•mid-Ocean  but  We  mu>t  believe  that  11<  does 

really  and  directly  answer  prayer,  as  well  in 
our  temporal  as  our  spiritual  cone-  rns.  timuuh 
we  know  it  not.  P.y  a  l.-iri'-il  ii".-.  s>ity  we 
are  compelled  to  take  one  side  or  the  oth<  r; 
there  is  no  middle  course.  Prayer,  in  tin- 
Script  un-  --use  of  the  word,  is  and  can  b.-,  or 
it  is  not  and  cannot  lie.  "/<.v//v,W.  [Ivnu- 
CESSIOX  ;  Loan's  PKAVKU.] 

Prayer-days. — The  name  -riven  to  the 

'liv-  of   the   week    seb-.-ted    in   tie-   American 
••pal  Church  for  the  h,,ldinir  of  morning 
IT  cveninir   service,   as   it    is   not   the  custom 
then    to  hold  daily  ser\ 

Prayers    for   the    Dead.     [l)\-\\>. 
PRAYKHS  FOR.] 

Preaching.-  This   function  was  at   first 

performed    by    all    -rad.s    of    the    Christian 

hierarchy,   and    sonietim.  s    .  v.-n    by   layni'-n. 

Oriiren,    when    visiting     the     Holy'  Land     in 

A.D.    21"),     was     desired     by    the    P,ish..ps     of 

rea    and    .Jerusalem   to     jireacii    in   their 

chun-bes.  tlioiiirli   he  was  not  then  ordained. 

:md    they     def,  nd.  d     themselves     from    the 

of  irregularity   by    producin-r    ]>rece- 

iiowing   that    it    had   been  sometimes 

permitted   to   laymen   to  preach  in  the  pre- 

md    with   th"    sanction,    of    a    bishop. 

Later,    preaching    was    restricted    to    bishops 


and  priests;  but  deacons,  about  the  fourth 
century,  regained  the  right.  The  history 
of  preaching  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 

ecclesiastical  annals.  Basil  of  Ca-san  a,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianaen,  were 
among  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the 
•k  Church.  In  the  Latin,  Jerome 
and  Augustine  were  probably  the  greatest. 
Such  records  as  we  haveof  the  great  preachers 
of  ancient  times  show  that  they  differed 
much  in  pulpit  action,  but  the  greater  part 
seem  to  have  used  very  moderate  and  sober 
gesture.  They  delivered  their  sermons  ex- 
t'-mpore,  while  there  were  notaries  who  took 
down  what  they  said.  Probably  an  hour  was 
about  the  usual  length.  Sermons  were  gener 
ally  both  uttered  and  beard  standing,  the 
preach. -r  preceding  his  sermon  witli  "  P<  ace 
l-e  with  you,"  to  which  the  assembly  responded 
,> -n."  and  later,  "And  with  thy  Spirit." 
Th--  Middle  ALTS  produced  great  preachers 
like  Bernard,  B<>na  Ventura,  Anselm  ;  but  the 
development  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was 
not  favourable  to  the  development  of  homi- 
letical  power.  The  Mendicant  or  Preaching 
l-'iiars  wrought  a  revolution  in  ibis  matter  by 
th<-  vigour  and  homely  common-sense  with 
which  th.-y  repla.t-d  the  subtleties  of  their 
juec  The  greatest  preacher  of 

mrdia-val  limes  the  most  like,  it  lias  been 
said,  of  all  Christian  preacheis  to  the  ancient 
prophets — was  Savonarola.  But,  unfortu 
nately,  the  i-noiaiie.-  oi  the  clergy,  and  the 
el  into  whieli  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
had  fall.  n.  becanu-  a  fatal  drawback  :  audit 
w  u  the  ii  t  irjeat  work  of  the  Reformation 
t.i  rertore  preaehing  to  its  place  of  dignity  as 
a  means  of  grace.  The  avidity  of  the  common 
people  to  read  Scripture  and  hear  it  expounded 
wa>  \\onderful.  and  the  n-ult  was  that  the 
"  unpreaching  pielati.s,"  whose  pulpits,  as 
Litim.-r  expressed  it,  had  been  "bells  without 
elapp.  rs  "  lor  many  lonir.  years,  were  obliged 
to  >.  t  up  regular  preaching  again.  The 
same  variation  which  marked  the  early 
preachers  characterised  the  great  homilist-  of 
the  1;. -format ion.  Thus,  it  was  said,  the 
pn  'aching  of  Knox  was  like  a  thunderstorm; 
Calvin  resembled  a  whole  day's  set  rain,  P>e/.a 
MM  i  shower  of  the  softest  dew.  Latiiner,  in 
a  coat s.>  t'rie/e  gown,  trudged  afoot,  and  in 
structed  the  people  in  rustic  style;  while  the 
courtly  Ridley,  in  satin  and  fur,  taught  the 
sain-  principles  in  his  cathedral. 

Sin.-o  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Church 
has  produced  no  famous  preachers  in  Eng 
land  :  but  Bourdaloue,  Mas-illon,  and  Uossml. 
in  France,  were  probably  never  surpassed. 
The  Knirlish  preachers  of  the  same  period 
have  won  themselves  a  deathless  name : 
.I'T.-iny  Taylor.  South,  liaxter.  (  Mveii.  C.ilamy, 
Wesley,  and  Whit. -field,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  rmi-ed  Kn^land  from  the  torpor  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

It   is    difficult    to    weigh    accurately    the 
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estimate  in  which  popular  preaching  is  held  ;it 
the  present  time.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  never  probably  were 
preachers  who  drew  larger  audiences  than 
some  in  all  denominations  who  could  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
other  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  hears  "the 
sermon"  often  mentioned  contempt nously, 
and  the  wish  expressed  that  it  might  be 
omitted.  The  most  powerful  of  living  states 
men  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
preaching  power  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  read  adver 
tisements  in  the  Clerical  newspapers  of 
''manuscript  sermons"  at  a  cheap  rate,  which 
imitate  handwriting  so  well  that  they  can 
not  be  detected  in  the  gallery  !  This  we  may 
be  sure  of ,  that  if  preachers  will  take  jam's 
and  have  the  ability  to  make  their  sermons 
worth  hearing,  they  will  not  lack  hearers, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  spirit  of  in 
quiry  is  abroad  eager  and  keen.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  has  had  a  large  experience  of 
poor  as  well  as  rich  audiences ;  and  no  one 
knows  better,  that  the  avcrairc  agricultural 
labourer  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics,  knows 
a  good  sermon,  and  knows  a  bad  one  ;  no  man 
better.  A  very  clever  essay  by  Mr.  Mahaffy 
[Macmillan,  1882]  thus  analyses  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  modern  preaching : — 

I.  Historical  Causes: 

Loss  of  novelty. 
Increase  of  education. 
Quietness  of  modern  life. 

II.  Social  Cause*  : 

Need  of  social  uniformity.* 
Absence  of  debate. 
Friendly  life  of  the  clergy. 

*  The  preacher  is  required,  on  fixed  and  very 
frequent  occasions,  however  indisposed  or  empty  he 
may  feel  as  regards  teaching,  to  ascend  a  narrow 
pulpit,  where  he  has  no  power  of  movement  or 
action.  Indeed,  all  action  more  violent  than  that 
of  speaking  very  loud,  or  thumping  the  cushion  is 
prohibited,  and  even  these  symptoms  of  energy 
have  come  to  be  considered  excessive  and  ill-bred 
He  is  obliged  to  find  a  text  of  Scripture  from  which 
to  draw  his  lessousr  even  though  there  be  noue 
exactly  appropriate  and  though  he  be  forced  to  em 
ploy  many  quibbles  and  subtleties  to  graft  on  his 
discourse  to  the  text.  He  is  not  to  speak  too  loud 
?,r  t°° }ow  5  he  m"st  not  be  too  long  or  too  short  • 

t  the  tormer,  he  offends  the  worldly  and  idli-  w  ]„, 
only  come  to  church  from  habit,  and  desire  to  es 
cape  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient ;  if  the  latter 
he  annoys  the  serious  and  respectable  people,  who 
think  that  such  brevity  reflects  on  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  It  he  employs  anecdotes  and  de 
scends  to  particulars,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  his 
sermon,  he  is  thought  familiar ;  if  he  keeps  to  dogma 
only  he  is  thought  dry.  In  fact,  every  sort « ,f  ,  1, ., ,:,r- 
ture  from  a  fixed  norma,  a  fixed  way  of  speaking,  » 
fixed  way  of  thinking,  is  resented  by  someseetion:of 

lie  congregation.  Above  all,  to  beamusingis  a  great 
crime.  The  shadow  of  Puritanism  still  hangs  "over 
our  churches,  and  if,  a  generation  a<ro,  all  ornament 
in  churches  was  thought  to  savour  of  worldliness  or 
ot  all  false  doctrine,  so  all  levity,  as  it  is  called  is 
considered  as  excluded  by  the  solemnity  of  the  sub 
ject.  And  yet  men  pleading  for  life  and  death,  for 


111.  and  IV.  r<i-*n,i,il  Cause*; 

Want  of  ability. 

Want  of  piety." 

Want  of  oviieral  culture. 

Want  of  special  training  in  rhetori 

and  in  theology. 
V.  Defer  fir,   TIJIH-*  : 

The  logical  extreme. 

The  emotional  extreme. 

The  orthodox  extreme. 

The  heterodox  extreme. 
are  Muneneaa. 

Excessive  varietv. 

And  this  is  followed  by  an  able  and  strikin. 
chapter  MiirL-vstinir  remedies. 

The  Church,  of  England  Liturgy,  so  far  a 
tin-  rul.ric  goes,  has  made  hut  >cant  provi 
sions  for  preaching.  The  only  place  uhei 
a  >eimon  is  provided  for  in  the  l'ray< 
Book  is  in  the  Communion  Service.  Preach 
ing,  therefore,  it  has  been  said,  is  a 
essential  part  of  that  servi.c,  while  it  : 
m<  rely  ait  adjunct  to  Kvrninir  Prayei 
The  rubric  giving  dire.-tions  for  the  send 
allows,  as  a  substitute,  "one  of  the  homilu 
already  set  forth,  or  lu-r.-iiter  to  he  set  fortl 
by  authority/'  But  as  we  have  <h,,wi 
piaeti.-ally  the  Church  has  recogni 
great  value  of  this  ordinance,  and  there  ai 
few  churches  probably  where  there  are  not  t 
least  two  sermons  a  week.  (Queries  on  th 
point  are  always  found  in  Bishops'  Visitatjp 
returns. 

Preaching  Crosses.  —  Crosses  setw 
m  the  highway  or  places  of  public  r 
which  the  friars  and  others  were  aeeu>tmn< 
to  preach.     St.  Paul's  Cross  was  on. 
most  remarkable;  it  was  then-  that  Latiun 
preached  some  of  his  famous  sermons. 

Preaching  Friars.    [DOMINICANS.] 

Pre- Adamites. — A  name  given  to  t? 
supposed  inhabitants  of  the  earth  before  tr 
creation  of  Adam;  also  to  those  who  belies 
that  such  persons  existed.  The  Pre-Adami 
theory  was  first  propounded  in  li;;,.'),  in 
book  by  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere,  otherwise  call. 
Pererius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  tt 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  says  tli, 

great  issues  of  poverty  and  wealth,  for  great  par 
>t  rubles  which  involve  the  weal  and  w<. 
lions,  do  not  disdain  to  attract  and  to  divert  the 
audience  by  an  appeal  to  that  peculiarly  hum; 
quality,  the  faculty  of  lauirhter.     There  is  no  orafc 
in  the  world,  speaking  on  the  subject  i,. 
his  heart,  and  most  vital  to  those  he  addresse 
who  avoids  this  great  help  to  persuasion,  exce 
the  preacher.     To  him,  while  wit  is  wholly  iua 
missible,  even  humour  is  only  allowed  in  the  for 
of  bitterness  and  sarcasm— the   very   forms  whi< 
are  really  most   unsuitable    to  his    s.-i.-jvd    offu 
There  is,  moreover,  a  large  section  of  Cl 
who  will  not  tolerate  any  variety  of  subi 
think   that  the  preacher  has  but  one  message 
bring,  and  that  so  paramount  in  importance,  th: . 
every  moment  not  devoted  to  it  is  lost  or  waste 
and  they  require  him  to  repeat  this  message  eve] 
Sunday  of  his  life." 
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» n  the  sixth  day  God  created  men  and  women 

a  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  long-  atter- 

,-ards  he  made  Adam  and  Eve  to  be  His  own 

•eculiur  people,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish 

Moses  intended  to  write  the  history 

ff  the  Jews,  and  therefore  says  little  of  the 

ition  of  man,  or  of  his  hi*tory  :  for 

MS  recorded  in  Genesis  arc  only  those 

onnected  with  the  Jews,  and  have  no  r<  f.  r- 

;he  other  races  livimr  on   tlie   eartli. 

•  is  the  Law  was  iriveii  to  the  Jews  only,  and 

ot  to  the  (i entiles,  so  no  sin  could  be  im- 

uted    to  tin-   latter,   according    to    St.    Paul: 

tic  only  evil,  therefore,  which  the  author  of 

fie  hook  ivc,, Anises  is  natural  evil.     To  prove 

is    theory.     iVyivre     had     recourse     to     the 

ibulous  antiquities  of  th"  ChaMeans,   Firypt- 

:l    Chinese,    and    to    the    opinion-,    <,f 

>nie  Kabbins,  who  imagined   th<-re   liad  be,  n 

.mother   world    in   existence  !•.•!'«. n-   thit    de- 

•ribed    by  Moses.      He    was  apprehended    by 

10     IiHiiisilion     in     Flanders,    but     r- 

.tirough    the    iut.-re.-si.»n    of    the    Prince    of 

'onde,   and   ivtra'-ted   },is   opinions.      Mi.d.-rn 

•ientitic  discoveries,   in  the  opinion  of  some, 

•rd.-d  irrounds  for  the   revival   ..f  the 

're-Adamite  theory.      [Fvoi.t  TION  ;   MAX.] 

Prebend    [Lat.    prabcnda,    -'an    allow- 

nce  "]    was  originally   th-    portion   of   food 

Hotted  to  each  monk  at  the  table;  wh.-iv  they 

"•'ere  all  Accustomed  to  assemble.     In  course 

ff  time   the   Chur.-h    revenues  were    divided 

•*mong  the  monks  and  cleriry,  according  to  the 

ation  of  each  :   but  the  term  continued  to  be, 

i'  note  tli"  fixed  ini-i.m,.  whicli  the  di- 

>i810n    gave.       The    prebends  were  eith>  • 

: •  i,,-,ih» ,,<l.r  domicellareg,  the 
ormer  bein^  those  h.-ld  by  a  n-irular  member 
If  the  chapter,  ami  the  latter,  by  a  junior. 

f    four  d-  | 

'inores,  or  .v,i>i-j»;/ ?„,„/,/>.     The  holder  of  a 
rebend  is  called  a  prebendary,  an 
xed  income  in  return  for  certain 

Precentor. — Tin-  leader  of  the  choir 
ad  musical  director:  usually  in  cathedrals 
nd  collegiate  churches.  The  precentor  may 
e  either  a  clerk  or  a  layman.  In  Sc..ui-ii 
'lurches,  when-  there  is  no  orijan.  then-  is 
early  always  a  precentor  to  lead  the  singing. 

Preces.      Pi  avers  said  by  the  priest  and 
*>ple    alternately,     as    distinguished    from 
•ationes,  recited  by  the  pri,->t  alone.       In  the 
d    nilii  e<.    the    preces    were  said    daily    at 
rime  and  Com]»line,  and  also  at  Lauds'  and 
espers   on   week-days.     The,    versicles    and 
•sponses    following    the    Creed    and    Lord's 
in   our    Prayer    Hook   are   a    selection 
'"m  H  .  and  hence  are  sometimo 

tiled  by  that  name. 

Pre-Conimnnion.    [Axn  - 

Preconisation  [  Lat- 

'>'<,  "to   annoiinco  publicly'']. — The  notice 

ven  by  the  Pop,.,  siirniiyinir  his  a]. probation 
ppointment   of  any  person  to  a  high 


ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  notice  is  sent  to 
the  Cardinal-Protector  of  the  nation  to  which 
belongs  the  candidate  submitted  for  approval, 
and  a  Bull  of  Preconisation  isgiventothe  latter, 
and  also  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the  church. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  public  pro 
clamation  in  meetings  of  Convocation. 

Predestination. — A  word  used  to  denote 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  whereby  He  lias 
preordained  whatever  comes  to  pass.  The 
Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
dedaivsthat  ''predestination  to  life  is  the  ever- 
last  ing  purpose  of  God,"  etc.  But  this  doc 
trine  has  been  the  occ;i>ioll  of  considerable 

disputes  and  controversies  among  divines.  If, 
>ay  they,  Cod  has  foreordained  some  men  to 
clirt'tnn,  the  converse  must  be  true  that  He 
has  foreordained  some  men  to  i-rji,-<>litttion. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation  with  our  id. -as  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  it  makes  God  to  be 
the  author  of  sin.  de>tn.ys  moral  distinction, 
and  renders  all  our  etl'ort>  usel, -s<.  This  doc 
trine  had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  to  detine 
the  relations  between  the  human  and  the 
iMvine  will.  It  lie-an  with  the  di-cus>ions 
ft  Pi  latins  and  St.  Augustine.  Pelagius  held 
that  a  choice  of  salvation  lay  in  man's  will; 
i-tine.  that  at  the  Fall,  man  lost  all  free 
dom  of  choice,  and  was  deprived  of  the  ezer- 
will.  [FiiKE-wihL.]  But  the 
tir-:  advocate  of  extreme  Predeetinarianiszn 

'  iottschalk.  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century, 
win.  was  condemned  at  a  Council  of  Main/ 
for  heresy,  and  died  during  his  imprison 
ment  at  the  Monastery  of  I  laut  villiers. 
Other  Predestinarians  came  forward  from 
time  to  time  during  the  Middle  Aires,  but  the 
doctrine  readied  its  fullest  development  with 
the  teaching  of  C  MAIN  [q.v.].  TIuMloctrine 
Predestination  has  been  moderated  within 
the  present  century,  and  in  very  few  cases  is 
the  belief  in  double  Pivde.M  inat  ion  retained. 

Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book.— The 

original  preface  [1. ">•!!)]  was  the  Article  now 
h.  aded  •'  Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church."  and  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  reformed  Ureviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon, 
published  in  1").').">.  The  present  one  \va>  pre- 
lixed  in  liiul.  and  was  pr«.l»al)ly  drawn  up  by 
I»islio]>  Sandt  rson  of  Lincoln. 

Prefaces,    PHOPKR. — The  special  forms 

to   prerede   tile  liymil  TiT-S;Ulct  US  ill   tile    Holy 

Communion.  Such  prefaces  are  found  in 
most  amient  Liturgies,  and  have  been 
variously  >tyled  r,;f,i,r*,  IttatiotU,  ('out,  *t<i- 
/<"//.v,  and  /V'///</-.v  nf  /],<•  Triii,,i}>!t<i!  Hi/inn.  In 
the  early  Knirlish  Churcli  tliei-e  was  ]»r(jl»ably 
One  for  every  day  which  had  a  (  'ollect ;  but  the 
number  w.i-  afterwards  reduced  to  ten,  of 
which  the  Reformers  retained  five,  viz.  :  for 
ChriMinas  l>ay.  A>ceTi-i«ni  Day,  Easter  Day, 
Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  That  for 
Olkm  Day  was  probably  written  by 
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Gregory  the  Great;  those  for  Easter  and 
Triuity  Sundays  are  from  the  Sacrameiitary 
of  (jielasius;  while  those  for  Christmas  and 
Whitsunday  were  composed  in  1549. 

Prelacy. — The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
prelate  or  hishop. 

Prelate. — This  term,  which  is  now  limited 
to  the  highest  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
ministry,  was  formerly  applied  to  all  clerics 
who  hore  rule  over  other  clerics,  or  who 
were  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church.  So 
Archbishop  Seeker  sa\>,  "  Parish  priests  are 
J'twlati;"  and  Latimer,  "A  7'/v7V//V  is  that 
man,  whosoever  he  is,  that  has  a  Hock  to  be 
taught  by  him." 

Premonstrants.     [XOKHEUT,  ST.] 

Pre-sanctified. — In  the  Ionian  Church 
it  is  customary  to  have  no  COOMdCTfttion  on 
Good  Friday,  a  portion  of  the  bread  conse 
crated  oil  Maundy  Thursday  being  r« •-. -rvt -d 
for  the  following  day.  In  the  Greek  Church 
this  principle  is  extended  to  every  day  of 
Lent,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  Maundy  Thursday. 
For  the  days  on  which  the  prc-sanctijttd  or 
pre-cousecrated  elements  are  used,  a  special 
service,  omitting  the  Act  of  Consecration,  is 
appointed,  called  the  Massof  the  Pro-sanctified. 
The  idea  underlying  this  practice  is  that  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  being  essentially  a  feast,  is 
unsuitable  for  fast  days.  The  use  of  the 
Pre-sanctified  was  enjoined  by  the  Council  of 
Trullo  [A.D.  680]  on  every  day  in  Lent 
except  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
the  Annunciation.  The  Council  of  I^aodicea 
had  previously  forbidden  consecration  during 
Lent,  except  upon  the  Sabbath  Day  and  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Presbyter,    Presbyterians.  —  The 

Greek  word  prcsbutrros,  "senior"  or  "elder," 
is  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  signify  a  ruler  or  gov 
ernor — one  chosen  not  for  his  age,  but  for  his 
merits  and  wisdom.  In  the  Christian  Church 
a  presbyter  or  elder  is  one  who  is  set  apart  to 
a  certain  office  and  authorised  to  discharge  the 
several  duties  of  that  office  and  station  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  office  of  the  presbyter 
consisted  in  feeding  the  flock  of  God,  ami 
exhorting  and  convincing  the  gainsayers  by 
sound  doctrine,  baptising,  and  celebrating  the 
Eucharist,  and  leading  the  public  prayers  of 
the  congregation.  The  body  of  Christians 
who  call  themselves  PRESBYTERIANS  hold  that 
all  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  including  ordination,  are  held  and 
exercised  by  the  single  order  of  presbyters  : 
that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  estab 
lished  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  superior  to 
that  of  presbyters  ;  that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  by  their  com 
mission  ;  that  presbyter  and  bishop,  though 
different  words,  are  of  the  same  import ;  and 
that  prelacy  was  gradually  established  upon 


the  primitive  practice  of  making  the  ,mxli  mlo 
or  sp<  aker  of  the  presl>\  l«  rv.  a  p<  rmaiiei 
officer.  This  is  the  point  oi  controvei>y  In 
twerii  thr  Piv.-bytrrians  and  Episcopalian 
They  maintain  their  position  against  th 
Episcopalians  by  the  following  Scriptun 
arguments.  They  observe,  that  the  Apostle 
planted  churches  by  ordaining  bishops  an 
deacons  in  every  city  ;  that  the  niinistei 
who  in  one  verse  are  call*  d  /^V/o//.v.  are  i 
the  next,  perhaps,  called  ///•<  A/////Y/-.V  ;  that  \s 
nowhere  read  in  the.  New  Testament  ( 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  in  any  on 
church,  and  that  therefore  we  must  of  necei 
sity  conclude1  "bishop"'  and  "presbyter"  to  I 
two  names  for  the  same  office.  They  take  tL 
1  Pet.  v.  '1  3,  and  say  it  is  cvider 
that  the  presbyters  not  only  fed  the  Hock  ( 
(iod,  but  governed  it  with  episcopal  power 
and  that  Peter  himself  as  a  church  officer  wji 
nothing  more  than  a  piv>b\l<r  or  elder.  I 
Hcli.  xiii.  7-17  and  1  Th«->s.  v.  1  li  the  bishoj 
are  spoken  of  as  discharging  various  office 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  t 
perform  for  more  than  one  congregation,  for 

they  Were  to  be  SUell  as  all  the   people   Were  1 

know,  esteem,  and  lon\  they  could  not  have  bee 
diocesan  bishops.  \vhom  ordinarily  the  hum 
retlth  part  of  their  Hock  nevtr  In  ar  nor  se< 
Again,  in  .lames  v.  14,  the  t-ft/n-y  whom  It 
Apostle  ,Jan  •  the  >ick  to  call  lor  we: 

the  highest  permanent   ord<T  of  ministers; 
is  evident  that  those  elders  cannot   have  bet 
diocesan  bishops,  otherwise   the   sick   wou 
have   been    often  without    the    reach    of   tl 
remedy    proposed    for    tin  m.        Fiom    Ac 
xx.     17,   etc.,   where    St.    Paul    sends    fro 
Miletus  to  Ephesus  to  call  the  elders  of  tit 
Church,   the    Presbyterians  argue  that   the 
was   in   the   city  of   Ephesus   a  plurality 
pastors  of  equal  authority  without  any  HI  peri 
pa-tor   or  bishop  over  them,  for  tl.. 
directs  his  discourse  to  them  all  in  eon. mo 
and   gives  them  equal  power  over  the  wh( 
flock.      They   :irmie,    then-fore,  that   Paul  1( 
in   the   Church   of   Ephesus.    which    lie   h 
planted,  no   other  successors  to  himse.t'  th 
/,i',x}<>/fi,--/iix/t<ijtt<,   or    Presbyterian    ministe 
and  that  he  did  not  devolve  hi>  power  up 
any   prelate.      Timothy,    whom    the    Kpis< 
palians  allege  to  have  been  the  lir.-t  llishop 
Ephesus,   was  present   when   this    settlemc 
was   made   [Acts  xx.   5]  ;    and  had  he   be 
their  bishop,  it  is  not  to    be  supposed    tl 
the  Apostle  would  have  devolved  the  wh- 
episcopal  power  upon  the  presbytei>  bct'< 
his  face  ;  for  if  ever  then-  were  a  season  fit 
than  another  for  pointing  out  the  duty  of  t 
supposed  bishop  to  his  diocese  and  his  j.r 
byters'  duty  to  him,  it  would  have  been  wr 
St.  Paul  was  takinir  his  final  leave  of  th( 
That  Timothy  resided  at   Ephesus,  and  v 
by  the  Apostle  invested    with    authority 
ordain  and  rebuke  presbyters,  are  facts  .ib. 
which  both  parties   are  agreed.     What,  th 
was   his   office   in  that  city  r       To   this 
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Presbyterian  replies  that  his  power  was  that  of 
in  evangelist,  '2  Tim.  iv.  .">,  and  not  of  a  fixed 
prelate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  identify 
the  otlice  of  bishop  with  that  of  presbyter,  and 
tiold  the  probyterate  to  be  the  highest  per- 
aianent  office  in  the  Church,  every  faithful 
pastor  of  a  flock  being  successor  to  the  Apostles 
in  everything  111  which  they  were  to  have  anv 

The  modern  Presbyterian  theory  of  ( 'hmvh 

government     dates     from      the     Information. 

Luther  •  arnestly  taught  that  all  Christian."  are 

Kven  had  h«-  been  d.->irouv  of 

ing  an  Episcopal  form  of  government, 

U0  course  which  tlie  Ket'orm at  ion  took  on  th.- 

Jontinent,  so  different  from  that  in  Fnirland, 

.vould  have  prevented  him.      It  wa>,  ho\\ev.-r. 

jalvin,    with    that     genius    for    or-anisition 

vhirh   so  remarkably  rhararteri>ed  him,  who 

.-stabli>hed  the  Presbyterian  foi-m  of  e-overn- 

nent.     He  incorporated   his   ideas   \\i;h    tliat 

:>t  the  State  eontrol,  and  >o  arranged  that  the 

Jouncil    of    State    in    consultation    with    the 

It'Ople,   should    choo.>e    the     [  .1'.  Si  «\  t  •  •!>.   eaell   of 

vhom  was  to  have  his  allotted  work,  and  the 
.ssembly  of  whom  together  in  Consi-tory 
vere  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  - 

ne.      There  were  ^//«.v/<r.v  who  v. 
Breach  and  teat  h.   and   the  </,/,/•*   who   ruled 
he  Church.      Both,  however,  wen 
-.8   holding    spiritual    ollire.        Jlis    idea    \\a> 
Ldopted  in  the    li. -form'-d   Chuich   of  France, 
nd  also  in  S,  ..tland  [St DTI, AN i»,  Cm  urn  OK], 
•vhere  tliere   are    now   three    main    bo  I 
•'resbyterians,  vi/.:    the    K>tali!ish<-«l  ('hureh, 
he    Five    (  hureh,    and    the     Fn: 
erian^.       In     England     1Y- -l.yt<  rianism    was 
tarted    in    \~>~-l     at    \Vaml>worth,    when     a 
peiied    with    its    '•  II.... k    of 
'nler.''      In  the  >t ru-Lrles  between  the  II.,n>.- 
f  Stuart  and  the  H,,II>.-  «,f  Common^  1' 
;-riani>m  r.-ju-eseiiteil  the  .-ide   of   the   latter. 
•ud  the  downfall  of  Charles  I.  was  the  si-nal 
•or  the  abolition  of  the  Fpisr,,pal  Chun-h  .,n 
th,  KM;.     The  famous  \VESTMI 

V,    and     its     CateehiMn.    whiell    We    have 

"tic.-d  in  its  plaee,  represents  the  /,-nith  of 

ii.ini.-m  in   Fn-land.      Hut  in  a  very 

PS  it   wa-    displaced   by    Independency 

"'In-  <  Yomwell.     Tli,   result  was  that  lYoby- 

•rianism   became   altogether    weakeiu-d   a>   a 

"\vt-r    in    Fn^land.    ami   on    the  Ke>t"iat  ion. 

"•   non-Episcopal  ministers,    most   of    th-m 

rians,  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 

•  ven  in  Scotland.  l'i«  >:>yterianism  was  down- 

•oild.-n   until   the   Revolution.      In    Kn^Innd, 

heiv    it    had  not   gained  the   aH'rctimi    of    the 

most  of  th.-  congn-gations,  in  reaction 

1  alvinism,  l)ecame  ("nitaiian.    N'evrthe- 

•ss,   Presbyterianism    upon  the  old   I'liritan 

be,  n  rcvivexl  in  the  javseiit  century 

•  n.l.      In  183G  two  Presbyteries  wi  re 

in  union  with  tlie  Church  of  Scotland, 

;.  tl  in  1  KM.    ( )n  the  Scottish 

iaruption,  in   1843,  the  Fn^i^h  Presbyteries 

thi.s  connection,  and  joined  the  Fngli.-h 


congregations  of  the  "United  Church."  In 
18;6  they  were  all  united  under  the  title 
of  the  "  rresbyterian  Church  of  England." 
In  the  census  of  1881,  2;5  congregations  were 
returned,  of  which  seventy-five  are  in  London. 
One  of  its  noblest  works  is  the  China  Mission. 
In  Ireland,  lYesbyterianism  is  the  largest 
denomination  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
then-  i.s  a  large  population  of  Scottish  blood. 
In  America  the  first  Presbyteiy  met  at  Philu- 
<1-  Iphia  in  1  ;<).,.  After  many  divi>ions  and 
onsh.ots  a  reunion  v,  as  established  in  18~0, 
when  a  great  Ceneral  Assembly  met  again  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  then  found  tliat  the 
1Y.  >byterian  Church  contained  no  less  than 
>  ministers,  \\ith  ilG,oGl  members.  In 
l-^-^ii  the  ministers  were  ">,113,  the  Church 
members  592,128.  The  1'n  sbyterian  Church, 
then  lore,  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  a 
very  llouiishing  body. 

Presbyterii  Corona  ["tho  crown,  or 
circle,of  the  presbytery  "].— An  allusion  to  the 

fact  that  the  s.'atsof  the  presbyters  in  ancient 
chun  h  s  \\.  iv  fret|Uently  arranged  in  a  semi- 
cirri.-,  with  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  centre. 

Presbytery  [from  the  Cr-.k  word 
pretbuteriott,  a  \\ord  \\liicli  is  u>ed  twice  iii 
the  (Jr.  ik  tran>lation  td'  the  New  Testament 
sinhedrin"  Acts  x\ii.  .">.  Luke  . \.\ii.  OG)]. 
In  the  eaily  Christian  ('hureh  it  signified 
the  as.-einbly  of  all  the  ,-1,  ,--y  of  the  di- 

both  prevbyters  and  deacon^  aa  may  be  leeu 

Jh«-  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  TopeSiricius, 
St.  I-natius.  ,  tc.     Tli. -\\.u-il   is  often  us.  d  iu 

e    the   pi,  >b\  ler's   llOI. 

Presence,  Jii-.u..     [  FOUL'S  SUITEH.] 

Presentation  is  tlie  offering  of  a  clerk 
by  tlie  patron  to  t  h.-  ordinary  for  institution 
into  a  b.  n.-tire.  It  is  .-om.  times  confounded 
with  nomination,  which,  h.iwevi-r,  signifies 
the  t. IT.  ring  of  a  <  1- rk  to  the  j.ativn  that  he 
may  be  pre-.-nted.  After  pi-e.-.  ntation  the 
bishop  may,  if  the  clerk  presented  show  want 
of  learniiiLT,  or  if  1;  :i  convicted  of 

perjury  or  other  gn  at  etim.',  refuse  to  insti 
tute  him.  If  a  presentation  i<  n«.t  made  to 
the  bi>hop  witliin  six  ni'Hitlis  after  the  living 
is  vaeant.  it  lapses  to  the  bi>hop  ;  after  another 
six  months,  to  the  archbisho]i,  and  from  him 
to  the  (  Yo\\n. 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  tho 
Temple.  [PURIFICATION,  Fi..\>r  or.] 

Prester  John,  or  John  the  Pres 
byter.—  A  king  whom  tradition  declared  to  be 
n-iiriiing  in  the  Indies,  or  Tartary,  during  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  now  doubted  whether 
lie  really  existed,  and  tin-  legends  concerning 
him  are  \a-ue  and  contradictory.  It  was 
reported  that  a  Chri-tian  kinir  was  reigning 
somewhere  beyond  Persia  who  had  gained 
brilliant  victories  (,v.  r  the  Mohammedans, 
and  who  \\as  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  messengers  were  sent 
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to  seek  the  Presbyter  John,  or  his  kingdom  ; 
they  returned  saying1  that  a  Nestorian  kiiiLV 
of  that  name  had  existed  some  time  before, 
but  was  now  dead.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  name  was  not  John,  but 
Jorkhan,  or  Coirkhan ;  that  he  ruled  in 
some  district  of  Central  Asia,  and  was  con 
verted  to  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

Price  Lectures.— A  scries  of  lectun •> 
delivered  annually  in  Lent  at  Boston,  accord 
ing  to  the  will  of  William  Trice  [d.  1770]. 
The  preacher  receives  £16,  and  after  each 
lecture  there  is  to  be  an  offertory  for  the 
poor,  to  which  the  churchwardens  must  con 
tribute  5s. 

Prideanx,  HUMPHREY,  D.D.  \b.  at  Pad- 
stow,  Cornwall,  1G48;  </.  at  Norwich.  1724], 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  Cornish 
family,  and  was  educated  at  Liskeard,  Bodmin, 
and  Westminster,  and  Christ  Church,  ( >.\- 
ford.  While  at  Oxford  Prideaux  published 
an  edition  of  Lucius  Morns,  and  a  commentary 
on  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel  Marbles. 
He  was  presented  in  1679  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
lectureship  at  Christ  Church  in  the  same  year ; 
became  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  in  1688;  in 
1781  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Norwich, 
and  in  the  next  year  Rector  of  Bladen  with 
Wroodstock,  near  Oxford.  This  he  exchanged 
later  for  the  living  of  Saham,  in  Norfolk.  He 
became  Vicar  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  in 
1696,  and  Dean  of  Norwich  in  1702.  During 
his  residence  at  Saham,  Prideaux  entered  into 
a  contest  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  afterwards 
did  his  best  to  preserve  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  from  the  plans  of  James  II.  He  pub 
lished  a  Life  of  Mahomet  in  1697 ;  Directions 
to  Churchwardens  in  1707 ;  a  work  upon 
Tythes  in  1710;  and  The  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  1715- 
1717.  At  his  death  Dr.  Prideaux  left  a 
large  collection  of  Oriental  books  to  the 
library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

His  Life  of  Mahomet  is  a  most  violent  pro 
duction,  taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  pro 
phet's  character,  and  accusing  him  of  being  a 
rank  impostor.  The  Connection  is  a  very 
learned  and  valuable  work,  which  is  still  read, 
and  has  never  been  superseded. 

Priest  [a  contraction  of  the  Latin  pres 
byter,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
presbuteros,  "  elder"].— The  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  hu'reu*  and  sacerdos,  which  we  translate 
"priest,"  are  derived  from  words  which  signify 
"holy,"  and  so  a  priest's  functionsare  of  a  holy 
or  sacred  character.  But  in  the  Jewish  Church 
it  signified  one  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  sacrifice,  and  it  has  often  been  said  that 
there  can  be  no  official  priest  in  the  Christian 
Church  but  Christ,  as  He  alone  can  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  Against  this  is  quoted, 


%>  Ye  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  In 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice: 
i.e.  of  prayer,  praises,  and  thanksgiving,  e 
[1  IVt.  ii.  »].  This  passage,  however,  ma 
t'estly  applies  to  the  whole  body  of  tin-  far 
ful.  In  Kpiscopal  language,  the  word" prifl 
designates  the  second  order  in  the  Christi 
ministry.  The  use  of  the  word  in  t 
1'ray.T  Book  was  objected  to  at  the  Sa\ 
Conference  in  1662  by  the  1Y.  sbyterians,  w 
requested  that  "as  the  word  'minister.' and  i 
'prie>t'  or  'curate,'  is  used  in  the  absolute 
and  in  divers  other  places,  it  may  through 
the  whole  book  be  so  used  instead  of  th« 
two  words."  To  which  the  Episcopal  c.,mm 
sioners  replied  that  "it  is  not  iva>onable  1 
word  •mini.-ter'  should  be  only  used  in  1 
Liturgy .  For  since  some  parts  of  the  Litur 
may  lie  performed  by  a  deacon,  and  otlu 
Mich  as  ah.Milution  and  consecration,  by  nc 
under  the  order  of  a  priest,  it  is  lit  that  so 
such  word  as  -priest '  should  he  used  for  th. 
offices,  and  not  'minister/  which  signifies, 
l.u-ire,  every  one  that  ministers  in  that  In 
otlice  of  what  order  soever  he  1" 
Church  of  England  in  her  "  <  Mlice  of  ] 
stitution  "  witnesses  to  the  existence 
"sacerdotal  functions:  "  these  are  the  off' 
ing  of  sacrifice,  of  praise,  and  thanksgiving 
the  Eucharist;  "  the  declaring  and  pronoui 
ing  the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins;  "  1 
blessing  of  the  people  in  God's  name. 

Priestley,    JOSEPH,    an    eminent    Fr 
arian    writer,    the    son    of    Joins    1'riestl 
a   cloth-dresser   at    Birstal    Fieldhead,    in 
Leeds,   was    born  at    Fieldhead    on     Mai 
13th,  1733.     His  mother  dying  when  he  v 
six,  he  was  adopted   by   his   aunt,  who  \ 
him    to  a   free   grammar   school,    where 
learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  and  during  his  va 
tion   taught   himself    Hehiew.   Chald.-r.  ( 
He  was  intended  for  the  ministry,  but  v< 
for  a  time  obliged  to  give  up  study  on  accoi 
of  ill-health,  and  was  engaged  in  mercant 
pursuits.      However,      in      1752,     1 
stronger,  he  entered  a  Dissenting  academy 
Daventry.     His  lather  and   aunt    were  C 
vinists,    but   Priestley   had   many   d: 
on  the  subject,  and  was   himself  inclined 
Arminianism,  though  he  declares  he  then  " 
no  means  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Triii 
or  of  the  Atonement." 

On  quitting  the  academy  inl755hebeca 
minister    at    Xeedham    .Market,    in    Suft'o 
went  thence  to  Nantwich  in  Cheshire  in  17- 
and   in    1761    was   Professor    of    Languaj 
and  Belles-Lett  res  at  the  Dissenting  acadeil 
of  AVarrington.     He  became  very  famous 
his  scientific  works,  and  was  made  a  meml 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
the  University  of   Edinburgh.     In  1767 
became  minister  at  Millhill,  near  Leeds,  a . 
in  1773  librarian  and  literary   companion 
Lord  Shelhurn.  on  leaving  whom  he  preacl 
to  a   congregation   at   Birmingham.     V\  1) 
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icre  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Burke,  Jl<jl<-t'«in*  <»< 
'he  Fn-ttcli  l;<  i-<,lut\<,n,  for  which  he  was  made 
t  citi/en  of  the  French  Republic.  This  so 
:  his  fellow-citizens  that  a  mob  broke 
nto  his  house  and  destroyed  all  its  contents, 
[n  17!U  he  removed  to  Hackney,  but  did  not 
•emain  lonir,  being  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  opinions.  He  sailed  for  America  in 
i794,  ami  died  at  Northumberland  in  IVnn- 
lylvania,  Feb.  (ith.  1S04. 

])r.  1'riestley  is  mostly  noted  for  his  dis 
coveries  in  chemistry,  etc.  ;   but  In-  also  wrote 
nany  theological  works,  ;ts  /'/,/•  .sv •>•/// ture  Dec 
ision,    trltirh  nln»rx  tlt'lf    thr    Death 

<f  Christ  is  in,  i,r<>)>>  r  S.i,-r\ti,-,-  „,,)• 

for  Sin,  Letttr*  to  a    I'/iU^to/thica!   f '/<'•• 

oilier    works    containing    criticisms    of 
-'s    doctrines.     This    led    to    his   being 
•ailed  in  Kmrland  an  atheist,  to  refute  which 
*10  wrote   ])i*i/iii*'iti,,,i    llilatuitj  to  Mntdr   <t,«l 
in  which  lie  artrues  that  our  hopes  of 
•  •sum  rtion  must  n->t  solely  «»n   tin.-  truth  of 
he  Christian  revelation,  and  have  no  foun 
dation    in    science;     Kittory    of   ////?    /;//;•/// 
minii  Ji'sus  f'/ifist,  which  led  to 
versy  between   him   and  Dr.  llorsley, 
'riestley  maintaining  tin-  docirii,' 
ity,  .Materialism,  and  I'liitarianism. 

Primate. — A  title  formerly  -iven  to  all 

•aetropolitans    in  the    \\',^t«  rn    Chureli,    but 

fterwards  coniined  to  tho>,-  of  the  more  im- 

•ortant  cities,  or  those  who  gained  the  title 

request  from  the  See  of  Rome.     The  Pri- 

sponded  \»  the   Patri- 

rch  of  the  K:i>t.      11.    was  authorised  to  hold 
•cclesiastical  synods,  to  confirm   bi.-hojis,  and 

perform  the  mo.-t  honourable  functions  in 
irch,  such  as  the  con>.-. -ration  of  the 
overeign.  Tliese  privileges  were  first  granted 
y  Rome  to  the  bishops  of  Thessalonica.  In 
lonrwn  Catholic  countries  the  title  has  become 
ttle  more  than  a  name,  as  the  Pope  } 
Mined  the  rights  granted  to  primates.  Such 
ominal  primal.  >  an-  the  Aichtiishop  of 
<>led",  of  Spain;  Bourges  and  Lyons,  of 
ranee;  1'isa,  of  Italy,  and  others.  The 
rchbishop  of  York  is  primate  of  Knglaml, 
id  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  primate  ..f 

I  England;  the  Archbishops  -.f  Ai-mairli  and 
'ubliii  primal'-  of  li  eland;  and  St.  Andn.-u  •'-, 

ind. 

Prime.     [CANONICAL  Horns.] 
Primer   <»r   Prymer.— A    manual    of 

'ivate   devotion     and     elementary     religious 

struct  ion.     The  Primer,  in  its  earliest  form, 

^ntaining   the    Creed,    LordV    Prayer,    and 

en  Commandments,  was  probably  in  use  in 

n-lo-Sa\on     times.        In    course     of     time 

Mid  uili.-rs  were  added,  and  it  seems 

ar   that    for   two   centuries,  at   least,  before 

II  Reformation    "The    Primer"    was    the 
>ok  of  devotion  authorised  by  the  Church  of 
ttgland    f..r    the    USG   of    the'  laity.      It    was 

in    Knglish,    but     BOmetimei     partly 


Latin  and  partly  English.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  contents  of  one  of  a  date  about 
1400:— 

Matins  and  the  Hours  of  Our  Lady. 

Evensong  and  Compline. 

The  vii.  penitential  Psalms  [vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii., 

li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxliii.]. 
The  xv.  Psalms  [Songs  of  Degrees.     Psalms  cxx. 

— cxxxiv.]. 
The  Lit  any. 
Placebo  [the  Vespers    for   the    dead,  beginning 

o  Domino]. 
Dirge  [the  Office  for  the  Dead,  beginning  with  the 

anthem    l)iri<ic   in   CI'/ISJHY/".     t«o    rimn    meant, 

Psalm  v.  8]. 

The  Psalms  of  commendation  [Psalm  cxix.l 
Pater  Noster. 
Ave  Maria. 

Cned, 

'  The  Ten  Commandments. 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  several  books 

of  devotion  wiv  published  under  this  title, 
but  lackinir  authority.  Such  was  Mur- 
shnir*  Primtr,  published  in  1530,  which 
omitted  the  Litany,  on  account  of  the  invoca 
tions  of  saints  contained  therein.  The  Litany 
«U  inserted  in  a  ,-ei'ond  edition  [lo:i">],  but  a 
warninir  against  the  invocations  was  added. 
Ill  1")3'J,  llilsey.  afterwards  liishop  of  Ro- 
che>ter.  j>ubli>lie  1  another,  "  at  tin-  command 
ment  of  the  right  honourable  Lord  Thomas 
Crumwell."  Hil-ey's  Primer  contains  '•  t  he 
liidding  of  tlie  l>eads,"  on  which  our  "  bidding 
juayer"  [See  Can-m  L\'.]  is  founded,  and  re- 
tl  for  the  dead,  but  omits  most 
<  f  the  invocations  of  saints  from  the  Litany. 

In  1 .")!.'),  Henry  \' I  1  1 .  authorised  the  is>u.' 
of  wliat  is  called  K\H<I  J/'-nri/'*  /'/•//,/>/•,  "set 
forth  by  the  Kind's  .Majesty  and  his  clergy, 
to  bo  taught,  learned,  and  read:  and  iioi;.- 
i.tber  to  be  used  throughout  all  his  dominions/' 
It  contained  : — 

The  Kalendar. 

The  King  s  Highness'  Injunction. 

The  Prayer  of  Our  Lord. 

The  Salutation  of  the  Angel. 

The  Creed  or  Articles  of  the  Faith. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Certain  Grace*. 

The  Canonical  Hours. 

The  seven  Psalms. 

The  Litany. 

The  Dirge. 

The  Commendations. 

The  Psalms  of  the  Passion  [xxii.,  Ixix.,  Ixxxviii., 

ii.,  and  lix.] 

The  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 
Certain  godly  prayers  for  sundry  purposes. 

This  was  several  times  reprinted  and  re 
vised  by  the  Bishops.  The  edition  of  1549 
omitted  the  remaining  invocations  of  saints 
from  the  Litany;  that  of  lool  expunged  the 
"  Hail  Mary"  and  other  passages.  To  the 
editions  of  1552  and  15 5 9  the  Catechism,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  added. 
In  15GO  a  Latin  version  of  the  Primer,  called 
the  Honiriian,  was  issued. 

Princeites. — Followers  of  Henry  James 
Prince,  an  Kvangelical  clergyman  [b.  1811], 
who  established  the  sect  about  1840,  declaring 
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that  the  Holy  Chost,  in  his  own  p>  rson.  had 
established  it  hy  ;t  new  dispensation  to  super 
sede  that  of  Christ.  Prince  Studied  ;it  Lam- 
peter  College,  where  he  organised  a  small 
body  of  students,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Lampeter  Brethren,"  to  meet  together  for 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Song  of  Solomon,  lie  next 
became  curate  at  a  village  near  Uridirewater. 
where  he  converted  the  rector  and  some  other 
persons  to  a  belief  in  his  mission,  ami  created 
such  an  uproar  that  his  licence  was  •with 
drawn,  and  he  removed  to  a  curacy  in  Sull'olk, 
with  the  same  result.  In  IM'J  ihe  La  m  peter 
Brethn  u  met  together  at  Swansea  to  discuss 
their  plan  of  action:  1'rince,  as  "the  Holy 
Ghost  personified,"  was  acknowledged  as  their 
leader,  and  a  temporary  community,  call*  d 
the  "  Agapemone,  or  Abode  of  Love,"  \\a- 
established  at  \\fvmouth.  A  great  number 
of  rich  ladies  joined  the  sect,  and  Prnee 
became  possessed  of  great  wealth,  with  which 
he  enlarged  the  institution  at  \\YynnMith, 
and  he  and  his  friends  settled  there  to  live  in 
luxury.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the 
American  Perfectionists,  the  Princeites  de 
clared  there  was  no  need  for  prayer,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  enjoyment,  without 
seeking  to  gain  fresh  converts.  As  in  other 
similar  cases,  there  have  been  very  gross 
scandals  in  relation  to  Prince's  moral  con 
duct,  the  more  revolting  as  connected  with 
certain  blasphemous  pretensions  which  can 
only  be  barely  alluded  to  here. 

Prior. —  The  superior  of  certain  convents 
of  monks,  second  only  in  rank  to  the  abbot, 
and  holding  a  position  very  similar  to  our 
deans.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
seems  only  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  the  older  term  being  pr&pmsitiis  or  "pro 
vost."  Monasteries  attached  to  a  cathedral 
were  ruled  by  a  prior,  as  the  abbot  was  in  all 
such  cases  the  bishop  himself ;  and  the  alien 
priories  were  so  called  because  they  were 
under  the  abbot  of  some  large  monastery,  the 
prior  acting  as  his  lieutenant.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  priors — the  priores  claustralcs,  who 
were  subordinate  to  the  abbots,  or  acted  as 
their  substitutes ;  and  the  priores  conrcntuales, 
who  were  masters  in  their  own  monasteries, 
and  had  under  them  other  "officials,1'  such  as 
"chief  dean,"  "cellarer,"  etc.  There  were 
also  claustral  and  conventual  prioresses. 

Frisca. —  A  Roman  virgin,  whose  mar 
tyrdom  is  commemorated  on  January  KSth. 
She  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  [about 
A.D.  270],  The  story  is  that  she  was  exposed 
to  the  lions  in  the*  amphitheatre,  but  the 
animals  refused  to  harm  her,  and  crouched  at 
her  feet  instead.  She  was  finally  beheaded, 
and  an  eagle  came  and  watched  her  body 
until  it  was  buried. 

Friscillian,  an  heresiarch  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  a  Spaniard  of  good  family, 


considerable  wealth,  and  great  eloquence  a; 
learning.  Numerous  heresies,  includii 
Gnosticism,  Manieha-ism,  Aiianism,  and  S 
bellianism,  contributed  to  form  his  syste: 
and  he  was  also  addicted  to  the  practice 
astrology  and  magic.  His  principles  we 
asci  tic,  and  he  has  been  falsely  charged  wi 
S'cntly  encouiai:ing  impurity.  He  allow 
his  followers  to  use  deceit  to  conceal  th< 
opinions,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  atten 
ing  ( 'atholic  services,  and  i  eeciving,  but  I 
consuming,  the  consecrated  elements.  Th 
held  that  Christ  was  not  a  real  man,  but  h 
only  assumed  the  appearance  of  one.  Th 
i'asted  on  Sundays  and  Christmas  Day.  "W 

men  \\etvallowed  to  officiate  in  their  aenn 

The  systi  m  \\as  mainly  built  on  some  af 
cryphal  hooks,  but  Priscillian  recognised  t 
complete  canon  of  Scripture,  altered  and  e 
plaint  d  to  support  his  views. 

l'i iscillianism   gained   many  converts,  esj 
cia.lv    of   the   weaker  sex.       About    A.D.   3 
a   provincial    Council  was   held   at    Saiagos; 
at  which  the  her.  sy   \\as  condemned.     Pr 
cillian,    however,    found    supporters    in    t 
Bishops  Salvianus   and   .histantius,   and  H 
ginus  of   Cordova,  who,   wishing  to   convt 
the    heretics,    was    consecrated     Bishop 
Avila;  but  by  tin-   influence  of  the  nrthod 
party    thes.'  were    banished   from   Spain  w 
the  heresiarch.     After  a  time   they  return* 
and,    by    means    of     bribery,    proem,  d    th 
restoration    to    their    Sets   and    the    hanir 
ment    of   Ithacius   and    Idacins,    their    ch 
opponents.     But  after  the  inurd*  r  of  <  irati; 
Ithacius  succeeded  in   persuading  the  usurj 
^laximus  to  call  a  Council  at  Bordeaux  [A 
;>S1],  which  condemned  the  hen-y.      I'ris< 
lian  appealed  to  Maximus,  but  after  a  forr 
trial  judgment  was  pronounced  against  h 
and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Mart 
Bishop  of  Tours,  he  was  put  to  death,  with 
of  his  companions,  by  beheading  [A.D.  38 
The  heresy  did  not  disappear  with  the  de; 
of  its  founder.     His  followers  floui 
spite  of  their   further   condemnation   at 
Synod  of  Toledo  [in  400],  till  the  sixth  centu 
when  they   b.  gan  to  diminish,    and  recer 
their  death-blow  at  the  Synod  of  Braga  in  6 

Private  Baptism.— The  present  Pra 

Book  allows  private  baptism  only  when  th 
is    some   "great  cause    and    necessity,"    i< 
does   not   provide   for  its   administration 
any  but  a  "  lawful  minister."     The  mediae 
Offices,    however,    provided    for    the   pri\ 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  by  layre 
by  rubrics  of  which  the  substance  was 
tained  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  1549 
follows : — 

"  The  pastors  and  curates  shall  oft  admor 
the  people  that  they  defer  not  the  baptism 
infants  any  longer  than  the  Sunday  or  ot 
holy  day  next  aft*  r  the  child  be  born,  un 
upon  a  great  and  reasonable  cause  declare*: 
the  curate,  and  by  him  approved. 
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"And  also  they  shall  warn  them  that,  with 
out  great  cause  and  necessity,  they  baptise 
not  their  children  at  home  in  their  houses; 
and  when  great  need  shall  compel  them  so  to 
do,  that  then  they  minister  it  in  this 
fashion : — 

••  First,  let  them  that  bo  present  call  upon 
God  for  his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'if  the  time  will  surfer.  Aiid  then  one  of 
them  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in 
the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,  saying 
ords  :  •  N.,  I  baptise  thee,'  etc." 

But  lay    baptism    was    regarded    with    dis 
favour  among  the  clergy,  and  in  l-">7-">  a  canon 
-sed  by  Convocation,   forbidding   lay- 
•o   intermeddle    with    the   ministering 
)f  baptism   privately.''      Kli/abeth,    howev,  r, 
•efusiiu  to   auction  this,  the  rubrics  remained 
maltered  till    liJ04.     In  that  year  they  wore 
dtercd  so  as  to  exclude  any  hint  of  the  per- 
'ormance    of    the   rite    by   laics.      Th-  : 
•emained    consid,  rable    freedom    as    to    the 

to     be     Used,   bllt     this   W!IS     1',  IlloVed    ill 

t)Gl  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  which  in 
he  present  rubric  follow  the  phrase,  "  And 
ay  the  Lord's  Tray  r." 

Privilege.     -An  enactment    in  the  Unman 
'hurch,  granting  some  special  1».  netit  again-t 
>r  without    the     Uw  ;    it    niii.-rs    troin 
>ensation     in     that     it      legalises     many    acts 
Iflfce  in  pursuance  of  it.   wh>  i-eas  a  di-: 
ion    refers    to    a    single   act.      Privileges   are 
gainst   the    law    when    the    duty    of    paying 
ithes   or  of  submitting    to   the   ordinary    is 
emitted,  and    outside  the  law  in    the  ,   ; 
uthorising  acts   allowable    only   in    certain 
ases,  as  in  dispensinir,  absolving,  etc. 

Probabilism.— The  theory  that  in  all 
.Utters  where  th<  r<>  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
ii»ht  course  of  action,  there  is  no  sin  as  long 
s  the  pruliiti'lf  course  is  taken.  There  are 
3ine  glimpses  of  piobabilism  in  the  works 
f  some  of  the  early  Greek  Fat  here,  but  the 
octrine  did  not  assume  any  importance  till 
ie  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  adopted 
v  Medina,  a  Spani-h  Dominican,  and  in  the 
Blowing  century  was  held  by  many  of  the 
esuits.  It  soon  divided  into  four  classes  : — 
rMtilism  simple,  that  is,  the  doctrine  that 

is  lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opinion, 
owever  slight  its  probability;  JEti>ii-prnh«- 
Iwn,  which  declares  that  an  opinion  may  be 
Jted  upon  if  it  is  equally  probable  with 
lother;  Probabi'iorism,  in  which  only  tho 
•pinion  may  be  acted  upon  ;  and 
ertiprim,  which  requires  that  the  more  .«//;• 
>mi"ii  shall  be  followed,  even  if  it  be  the 
«w  probable.  The  first  Jesuit  to  adopt 

obabilism  was  Cabriel  Vasquez.  It  was 
ujlher  developed  by  Ksoobar,  Coninch,  Hur- 
3  de  Mendoza,  and  Henriquez.  There 
ere  very  manv  who  were  hostile  to  the  doe- 
mes,  especially  in  France,  the  most  famous 
'ing  among  the  .lansenists.  It  was  first 
•ndemned  at  the  Council  of  the  Sorbonne 


in  1620,  and  it  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
several  of  the  Popes,  notably  by  Innocent 
XL  In  the  last  century  probabiliorism  was 
the  more  popular  doctrine,  but  in  the  present 
century  that  theory  has  entirely  disappeared. 
and  probabilism  is  the  only  existent  theory. 
The  greatest  modern  probabilist  writer  has 
been  ST.  LIGUORI  [q.v.J. 

Processional  Banner.— A  banner  car 
ried  in  processions   (e.g.   on  Kogation  Days). 
illy  embroidered  with  some  sacred  emblem 
or  picture. 


Processionale. 

use  in  processions. 


-A  book  of  services  for 


Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— 

The  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  (.host  is  important  as  distinguishing 
His  personality  from  that  of  the  Son,  who 
is  licyottcn.  The  ( 'ouncil  of  Constantinople, 

in  extending  the  Nici-ne  (Ye,  d  to  me,  t 
the  Macedonian  heresy,  asserted  it  in  our 
Lord's  own  words  from  .John  xv.  'Jo':  "I 
believe  in  the  Holy  (iho.st,  the  Lord  and 
(iiver  of  Lift.-;  u-l«>  i>n,c>,,l(th  J'rnni  the 
J-'itt/n  r,"  thus  <-xpnssiiig  the  belief  of  tho 
uiiivris.,1  ('Lurch.  L'ut  though  there  was 

r  any  doubt  in  the  Church  as  to  the  fact, 
there  afterwards  arose  a  serious  controversy 

•  the  manner  of  this  procession.  The 
\V.  -irrn  (  'liurch  gem  rally  helti  what  is  called 
the  duetiin,.  i,i'  tiie  l)ouble  I'rocesvion,  vi/. 
that  the  Holy  (iliost  proceedeth  from  the 
F.itlier  //////  tin-  .W,  and  the  j^hiase  "and  tho 
soon  found  its  way  into  copies  of  the 

i.  The  addition  is  first  heard  of  at  the 
Council  of  Tol.do.  A.I).  :>s<),  at  which  was 
re.-it.-d  a  Latin  version  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litm  Cived,  containing  the  words  et  Jih». 
The  recoids  of  the  Council  make  no  mention 
of  any  discussion  <»r  dissension  on  the  point, 
and  it  seems  that  those  present  were  ignorant 
that  any  addition  had  been  made  to  tho 
original  Creed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  form  of  the  Creed  was  already  widely 
current  in  the  \V.  it,  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  was 
yet  denied  by  the  Eastern  Church,  for  wo 
find  it  asserted  without  discussion  at  the 
Knglish  synod  of  Ilatfield  [AJ>,  (180],  pre 
sided  over  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  who 
had  lately  come  from  Tarsus.  But  in 
the  eighth  century  we  hear  of  disputes 
on  the  subject  at  the  Council  of  Gent  illy, 
where  the  envoys  of  Constantino  Copronymus 
reproached  the  \Vest,ni  Church  with  adding 
to  the  primitive<  'reed,  and  airain  at  the  Council 
of  Friuli,  A.D.  796,  where  tin-  "Filioque" 
cli use  was  defended  as  Iteinir  an  explanation, 
not  an  addition.  About  this  time  Charlemagne 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  1'ope 
Hadrian,  remonstrating  with  him  for  approving 
a  version  of  the  Creed  put  forth  by  Sarnsius 
of  Constant inojile,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
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by  the  Son,"  and  protesting  against  the  state 
ment  u  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  not 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to 
the  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Symbol,  but  from  tin- 
F; it  her  by  the  Son." 

The  Pope,  in  his  answer,  defended  himself 
by  quoting  the  Fathers,  but,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  deny  that  the  words  "  and  the  Son  " 
are  in  the  primitive  Nicene  Creed  appealed  to 
by  Charlemagne.  The  controversy  had  now 
assumed  serious  proportions,  and  in  80!)  a 
Council  was  convened  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
for  its  consideration.  A  complaint  was  here 
received  that  a  certain  monk  of  St.  Saba's, 
named  John,  had  attacked  some  Latin  monks 
of  Mount  Olivet  on  account  of  this  doctrine, 
and  had  even  attempted  to  expel  them  forcibly 
from  the  place.  The  Council  condemned 
John's  action,  and  approved  the  Filioque 
clause.  A  report  of  the  proceed inirs  was  for 
warded  to  Pope  Leo,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  confirm  the  decision;  but  he,  while 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine,  condemned  its 
insertion  into  the  Creed  as  unauthorised,  and 
caused  two  silver  tablets  to  be  set  up  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  engraved  with  the 
original  form  of  the  Creed  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
addition  was  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  by  the  other 
Western  Churches.  The  disputes  on  this 
subject  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West  seem  now  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  revived  at  a  later  period ;  and 
these,  increased  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  led  in 
1054  to  the  schism  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Church  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Processions. — Ecclesiastical  processions 
are  of  early  origin  in  the  Church,  being  heard 
of  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus  [A.D.  254].  They  were  introduced 
into  Constantinople  by  Chrysostom  [A.D.  398]. 
The  Church  historian,  Socrates,  relates  that 
the  Arians,  being  forbidden  to  use  any 
churches  in  the  city,  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  about  the  porches,  and  march  to 
their  meeting-houses  without  the  walls,  sing 
ing  anthems  on  the  way.  To  count eract 
their  influence,  Chrysostom  established  pro 
cessions  of  the  orthodox,  in  which  clergy  and 
people  perambulated  the  city  singing  hymn<. 
and  carrying  large  silver  crosses  and  lighted 
wax  tapers.  By  the  fifth  century,  processions 
had  come  into  general  use  in  the  Church.  In 
467,  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  earthquake,  instituted  pro 
cessions  to  be  held  annually  in  Ascension  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  God's  grace  and 
protection.  The  observance  of  these  Rogntinn 
days  became  general.  In  England  they  re 
ceived  the  name  of  Qangd&ga*  ("procession 
days"),  and  the  perambulations  of  parishes 
then  performed  still  survive  in  the  custom  of 
"  beating  the  bounds."  The  joyful  hymns 


and  anthems,  first  sung  in  processions,  wer» 
early  replaced   by   solemn   Litanies.      Note 
worthy  amongst  these  is  the  Lit  mi  In  .sVy//v/, 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  or  the  Great  Litany  o 
St.    Mark's   Pay,  which   provides  for  seve* 
processions  setting  out  from  different  starting 
places  and  meeting  at  a  central  church  for 
solemn  service.     It  was  from  this  Litany  thai 
the  anthem,  chanted  by  Augustine  and  hii 
monks  on  entering  Canterbury,  was  derive 
According  to  Scriptural   and  ancient    usag 
the  procession  was  a  distinct  service  in  itse 
and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  adjunct  to  some  oth 
service. 

PrOCOpillS. — Successor  to  Ziska  as  lead 
of   the  Hussites.      Procopius    was    born 
noble  though  poor  family.     Ho  had  rich  ai 
inthu  ntial   friends,    however,  through  who 
means  he   received  a  good  education,  and 
able  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  He  enter 
tlie  ( 'hurch  ;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  quari 
between  hi-  (xnnitry,  Bohemia,  and  Gernui 
he   threw   himself   heart  and   soul   into  t 
stru^le.  and  took  command  under  /iska,  t 
leader  of  the  Hussites.     After  the  death 
Xiska,   their    opponents    planned    a    vigoro 
attack,  thinking  that  as  the  Hussites  had  lo 
their  leader  they  would   be   easily   conquere 
They  found  out  their  mistake.  ho-\vever, 
the  field  of  Aussig  [June  15th,  14 •_!<>].  whi 
Procopius,  with  a  small  army,  utteily  dei'eat 
the  Germans.     After  this  battle  the  IIus>it 
were  joined  by  many  of  their  IJoman  Cathoj 
countrymen,    and  with   their  aid   Proeopi 
defeated  an    army  led  by  those  Electors 
the  Empire  who  had  taken  up  the  cause 
consequence  of  a  crusade    preached    a-aii 
the  Reformers  of  Bohemia  by  Pope  Martin 
the  year  1427.     In  1429  Procopius  called  t 
gether  a  Diet  at  Prague  to  ask  ponmssi 
to  go  to  Vienna  and  plead  before  the  Knipei 
personally  the  wrongs  under  which  the  Bob 
mians  were  suffering.     He  demanded  of  Sig 
mund  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
munionin  both  kinds,  and  an  arrangement  fjj 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  property.     His  j oura 
was  ineffectual,  and  the  same  year  lie  march 
into  G(  rniany  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  ai 
returned  home  victorious.     By  this  time  t1 
terror  of  their  arms  had  spread  througho 
Europe,  and  Pope  EugeniusIV.  was  prevail 
upon  in  1439  to  preach  another  crusade,  a: 
to  offer  all  sorts  of  indulgences  and  relec 
from  penances  to  all  who  should  take  part 
the  expedition,  and  the  result  was  an  army 
130,000  men.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lit 
army    under    Procopius     would    have    be 
crushed  by  such  overwhelming  numbers  h 
it  not   been   that,  when  the   armies  met 
Reisenberg  on  Aug.  14th,  1431,  a  sudden  a* 
most  unaccountable  panic  seized  the-  invadi 
army,  who  to  a  man  turned  and  fled  witht 
striking  a  blow.     But  this  marvellous  succ«% 
was    not  destined   to   last    long.      A    quar 
broke  out  between  two  sects  of  the  Church 
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uhemia,  which  resulted  in  civil  war,  and  in 
it-  lir-t  battle.  fought  at  Lipan  in  1434,  Pro- 
>piu»  was  killed.  Without  him  the  army 
>uld  make  no  stand,  and  with  him  to  a  great 
:tent  died  tin-  energy  and  vitality  which  had 
ood  the  Bohemians  in  such  good  stead. 

Procurations.  —  This  was  the  name  in 

.lie  Ages  for  banquets  which  at  stated 

•••••re  provided  by  the  vassals  for  their 

rds,  and  also  by  the  incumbents  of  parities 

r  their  bishops  and  archdeacons  at  the  time 

visitation.   It  afterwords  became  the  custom 

give  a  sum  of  money  instead,  and  under  the 

.me  of  "Procurations"  they  arc  still  asked 

)m  the  clergy. 

Prodicus.  —  A  hen-tic  of  the  second  cen- 
:y,  who  founded  the  sect  «i  1'rodiciai. 
Id  doctrine>  similar   to   those  of  the  Anti- 
mian  <  •        •  .  :hat,   l»-in^ 

'3  sons  of  (iod,  they  were  exempt  from 
vernment  by  law  ;  for  the  >ame  n-a-on  they 
>uld  not  keep  the  .Sabbath,  nor  submit  theni- 
:;al  ordinances  of  religion. 
.ey  professed  to  he  the  di>u  ;  .  -aster. 

'Propaganda.—  A  committee,,  f  cardinals 

1  Others     at      liolll'-     established     '• 

7.  in  1622,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  1 
••meets  weekly  under  the  presidency  of  the 
i-pe,  and  deals  with  such  matters  as  the 
•««on  and  support  of  missionaries,  the  pub- 
'ition  of  religious  books,  and  the  assistance 
converts.  The  full  title  is  r>,(l,,jium  de 


Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 

t«—  This    Society    was   found.  -d    by    Aivh- 

lop  Tenison  in  17<H,  the  objects  being  to 

••3  for  tlu-  emigrants  and  colonists  from  oUr 

nd  to  evangelise  the  heath.-n.     \Vh-n 

*as  first  started  there  were  probably  not 

-'•nty  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 

n   parts,  while  now  in  the  countries 

•        S        ty  labours  there  are  147 

lops,    nearly    7,000     cl.-rgy,    and    about 

)0,000  members  of  the  communion.     The 

sident  is  always  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

-  7  ;   and  the  bishops  of  England,  Ireland, 

<>tch  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as 

colonial  and  missionary  bishops  in  com- 

lion  with  the    Eni.rijsh  Church,  are  vice- 

idents.     In  1885  the  receipts  amounted  to 

l.-->7    8s.     10d..    and    the    mvments    to 

Bs.  7d.     [MISM, 

'roper   Lessons.—  Special    l,-ss..ns  to 

•i  certain  holy  davs.  instead  «.f  those 

>mted  m  the  Lectionary  for  the  day  of  the 

roper  Prefaces.    [PREFACES.] 

roper  Psalms.—  Special  psihns  ap- 
»•  certain  holy  days,  instead  of  the 

la»  psalms    for  the   day  of  the   month. 

r  are  provide!  for  Christmas  I>,y.  Ash 
v,  <  iood  Friday,  Easter  Day,  Ascen- 
ud  Whitsunday. 


Prophecy  [Gr.  pro,  and  phasis, 
"speech  "].— The  prctix  j,ro  has  the  three 
fold  meaning  of  "  beforehand,"  "  in  pubHc," 
"  in  behalf  of."  But  in  its  original  meaning 
the  second  and  third  are  the  most  im 
portant,  and  the  word  "  prophet "  expresses 
the  same  idea  as  the  Hebrew  nabi,  '•  forth- 
teller,"  rather  than  "foreteller,"  and  in  a 
deeper  sense  expounder  and  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will.  This  is 
the  ancient  and  Biblical  meanin-  of  the 
term,  which  includes  all  who  are  called 
prophets  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
There  is  DO  direct  mention  of  a  prophet  in 
the  early  Patriarchal  age.  The  name  is, 
indeed,  -hen  to  Abraham,  but  he  utters  no 
prophecies,  and  the  predictions  and  prophecies 
which  are  made  to  him  are  never  M>  <  ailed  in 
the  l>ihle.  But  Moses  receives  the  name  con 
tinually,  and  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Deut.  xviii.  15-18  he  is  made  the  type  of  the 

!•  ->t    of  the  plophets.        Will!    th.      death  of 

MOIM  the  o-itt  Memi  to  have  fallen  into  abey 
ance.     Joshua  was  highly  indignant  when  he 
heard  of  Eldad  and  liedad    pr-.j.!,.  >ying  in 
the  camp.     In  the  period   of   the  Judges  the 
only  prophecy  is  that  of  Deborah.     At  the 
close  of  that  period  the  office  of   Pi-.pli.-t  be- 
-    fixed  and  established.      Samuel   is  the 
true  founder  of  the  Pr,,ph.-t  order.     The  ex 
pressions    in    the     NYw     Testament,    "until 
Samuel,    the    prophet."     "Samuel     and    the 
prophets,"  exactly  express  his  position.    In  his 
time  w.-tir.-t  f  ad  of  the  "oompaiiieeof  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,*'  called,   in  mod,  m   phrase 
ology,  the  ••  s.  hools  of  the  propht-t*."     Under 
the  shadow  of  his  name  they  dwelt  as  within 
a  channed   cinle.     Their   influence  extended 
with  a  glow  of  inspiration  over  their  lawless 
age  of  change  and  confusion.      Th.  two  most 
remarkable     of    the     succeeding    age    were 
Nathan   and  David.     At  the  close  of   Solo- 
inoii's    reign   the   prophetic   order    became   a 
ruling  power  in   the  State.      Alii  jab  was  the 
medium   of  transferring  the   crown   of    the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  Jeroboam.    From  hence 
forth  for  two  centuries,  though  glimpses  of 
tin-in  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Judah,  the 
prophets  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Israel. 
Tin-  great  prophetic  centres  were  all  within 
the    northern     kingdom:  —  Bethel.     Gilgal, 
Carmel,   Jericho,    Kamah.     The   prophets  of 
this  period  are  essentially  prophet >  of  action. 
They  are  remarkable  not  for  what  they  said 
but  for  what  they  //nt,  not  because  they  created 
but   because  they  destroyed.     Of    this   class 
Elijah  is  the  great  representative.      He  at 
tain,  -d  a  place  equal  to  those  of  Moses  and 
Samuel  in  the  annals  of  his   country.      He 
threw  a  new  halo  around  the  whole  order. 
He   prepared    the  way  for   tin-  SIP  eession  of 
prophets  who  come  before  us  within  the  next 
hundred  years.     He  was  the  one  who  lingered 
st  in  the  affections  and  the  expectations 
of  his  countrymen.     Others  who  bore  a  more 
or  less  prominent  part  in  this  period   were 
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Iddo,  Jehu,  Obadiah,  and,  chiofcst  of  all, 
Elijah's  immediate  successor,  Elisha. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  written  prophe 
cies,  represented  by  Amos,  Hosea,  and,  accord 
ing  to  some  learned  critics,  the  unknown 
prophet  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
Zechariah  ix.-xi.,  xiii.  7-9.  These  are  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom;  while 
in  the  southern  kingdom  we  have 
Isaiah  i.  -  xxxix., » Micah,  Joel,  Zephaniah, 
Hahakkuk,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  and,  ac 
cording  to  the  same  critics  we  have 
before  referred  to,  the  unknown  prophet 
who  has,  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
been  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Zechariah, 
and  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
chapters  xii.,  xiii.  1-6,  and  xiv.  There  are 
also  two  prophets  especially  connected  with 
the  Captivity — Ezekiel  and  the  evangelical 
prophet  called  by  the  greatest  German 
Hebraists,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
others,  the  "  Second  Isaiah"  or  "the  Great 
Unknown,"  whose  writings  are  joined  on  to 
those  of  his  great  predecessor  and  namesake 
in  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  In  the  period  following 
the  Captivity  are  Haggai,  Zechariah,  the  un 
known  messenger  called  Malachi,  and,  if  we 
accept  the  late  date  assigned  by  some  of  the 
modern  critics,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The 
only  prophet  whose  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty  is  Jonah.  An  early 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  Others  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  ;  while  many 
eminent  critics  think  the  book  was  not  put 
together  in  its  present  form  till  long  after  the 
Captivity.  It  does  not  profess  to  have  been 
written  by  Jonah,  nor  does  it  deal  with  the 
history  of  "  the  chosen  people." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  its  leading  character 
istics  as  an  institution,  and  the  character  of 
the  prophetic  teaching. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  the  prophets  were  the  messengers 
and  expounders  of  the  Divine  Will.  They 
were  usually  called  to  their  office  through 
visions,  such  as  those  of  the  Burning  Bush  to 
Moses,  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  Isaiah,  of  the 
Wheels  to  Ezekiel.  But  their  ordinary  teach 
ing  was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  thoughts,  coloured  by  the  circum 
stances  in  which  they  lived,  and  illustrated  by 
the  images  of  their  every-day  life.  They 
were  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
from  every  station  of  life.  David  the  king, 
Amos  the  herdsman,  are  instances  to  show 
the  freedom  of  the  order  from  any  given 
circle  of  society.  They  were  historians  and 
biographers,  though  most  of  their  work  in 
this  department  is  lost.  The  lives  of  David  by 
Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan ;  the  lives  of  Jero 
boam  and  Rehoboam  by  Iddo  and  Shemaiah ; 
the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  by  Isaiah — 
unless  we  conceive  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix.  to 
form  a  part  of  the  latter  work — have  all 


perished.     It  is,  however,  certain  that,  how 
ever  composite  their  parts  may  be,  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  the  work  of  one  or 
more  of  the  prophets.      Another   important 
feature  is  to  be  found  in  their  relation  to  the 
State.     They  were  statesmen  ;  they  identified 
themselves  with  their  country  more  than  any 
other  class ;   they  laboured  to   maintain  the 
national  unity.     In  this  position,  sometimes 
in   opposition  to,    sometimes    in    agreement 
with,  the  sovereign  of  the  time,  they  main 
tained  the  true  religion.     They  dwelt  with 
undeviating  emphasis  on  the  great  truths  oJ 
the  unity  and  the  spirituality  of  the  Lord 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  charity,  j  ustice 
goodness,  and  purity ;  and  on  the  uselessnest 
of  the  Ritual,  apart  from  the  Moral,  Law.  The) 
were  constant,  vigilant  watchmen  after  even 
kind  of  abuse  and  crime,  and  the  fact  tha 
they  lived  constantly  in  the  presence  of  Go( 
gave  them  the  courage  to  say  and  do  wha 
was    right  and   to   be   indifferent  to   humai 
praise  and  blame.     Another  reason  of  thei 
independence    was     their     constant    looking 
forward  to  the  future.     As  we  have  alread; 
said,  the  use  of  the  word  which  confines  thei 
work  to  mere  prediction  is  not  in  accordanc 
with  fact.     The  cases  of  prediction  of  minut 
details  fade  away  when  submitted  to  minut 
examination,    so  that  some  critics  have  nc  I 
hesitated   to   assert,    when    a   passage    in    j 
Prophet   coincides  with  historical  narrativ* 
that  this  clearly  indicates  that  the  fact  cam 
first.    This,  however,  is  certainly  an  exaggen 
tion,   and   though    we   may   grant   that    th 
prophets  of  Christianity  who  come  before  t 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  more  declare) 
of   the   Divine  Will  than  predicters  of  tbl 
future,  prediction  is  certainly  a  part  of  the 
function  [e.g.  Acts   xi.   28;    xxi.   11].     Tl 
rationalising  school  of  German  divines  ha 
on  this  ground  maintained  that  the  Book 
Daniel   was   not  written   until   the   time 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  is,  in  fact,  simp' 
history  written  in  the  form  of  prophecy.  Tb 
view  is  accepted  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Jewi. 
Church.     It  was  earnestly  controverted  by  D 
Pusey,  who  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise  f 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  common 
accepted  date  of   Daniel  is  correct,  that  tl 
book    was     written    during     the    Captivit 
and   is,  in  truth,   prophetic   and  not  narr 
tive.      Yet   it   may  be   fairly   asserted  th 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  revc 
ence  with  which,  even  by  the  most  "fr( 
handling"  critics,  the  Hebrew  Prophets  a 
regarded.      Their  greatness  is  recognised 
these  critics  as  consisting  not  in  the  curio 
foretelling  of  future  events,  but  in  their  u 
erring  vision,  their  profound  and  admiral 
insight,  the  unflinching  boldness  and  sublii 
force   with   which  they  said   that  the  gr< 
unrighteous  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  coi 
not  stand,  the  intense  fervour  with  which  th 
asserted  that  the  world's  salvation  lay  in 
recourse    to   the   God  of    Israel.     It    is 
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Constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  the  prophecies 
have  two  sides — a  side  towards  their  nation 
md  its  history  at  the  moment,  and  a  side 
towards  the  future  of  all  mankind — and  that 
without  the  historical  and  literary  substruc- 
;ure  the  full  religious  significance  of  the  Bible 
;an  never  build  itself  up  in  our  minds,  that 
ive  shall  alone  be  able  fully  to  understand 
,hem. 

A  remarkable  illustration  will  be  found  in 

,he  famous  prophecy  of  the  child  whose  name 

4»hall  be   called  "  Immanuel "   [Is.  vii.    14]. 

That  birth  was  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz  that  the 

•out1*  'leraey  of  Re/in  and  Pekah  should  come 

.o  nought.     It  would   certainly  seem  clear, 

;  e,  that  the  prophecy  had  a  fulfilment 

n  the  prophet's  own  time.    But  the  Evangelist 

declared  the  perfect  fulfilment  was  found  in 

Christ,  that  He  is  the  very  "  God  with  us." 

["his  is  but  one  example.     Such  passages  as 

»s.  xli.  9;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13  ;  Hosea  xi.  1,  and 

,  multitude  of  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader, 

in  which  one  class  of  interpreters  refuse  to 

ee  any   reference    to   our   Lord,    while    the 

s  on  the  other  side  interpret  of  Him 

lone. 

The  right  method  of  regarding  the  contro- 

ersy  seems  to  be  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 

gainst    mere    fanciful    speculations,   which 

>nd  not  to  edification,  but  to  profitless  ingen- 

ity;  arid  on  the  other,  to  weigh  well  the  \vh<>lt« 

snorof  the  prophetic  writings.    "  The  mind," 

>ell  writes  M  r.  Maitland, "  is  irresistibly  led  on 

m  [the  circumstances  and  times  of  the 

•  liters  J  to  search  for  some  wider,  completer 

alfilment.     Each  lesser  application  may  poss- 

>ly  In-  true  as  fai  as  it  goes;  each  may,  for 

ught  we  can  tell,  have  in  time  adorned,  and 

;ft  its  trace  in,  the  texture  of  the  marvellous 

.rain.      But  surely   the   whole   soars    to  a 

•ftier  place,  and  demands  grander  events  for 

I  s  full  and.  final   signification.     In  a  word, 

I  othing  short  of  the  great  Messianic  expecta- 

on  seems  at  all  adequate  to  satisfy  it ;  and 

:  Him  it  weaves  together  the  brighter  and 

le  more  sombre  elements,  the  rejection  and 

,   iffering  with  the  exaltation  and  the  glory, 

ith  the  precision  and  a  fulness  that  could 

I  arcely  have   been  surpassed  if,   instead  of 

I  sing  a  mysterious   foreshadowing,    it    had 

ien   an  actual   history   of    the   4  cross   and 

I  ission,  the  precious  death  and  burial,  the 

oriou-,    n  surrection    and    ascension,'  attri- 

?  ited  by  Christians  to  the  Redeemer  in  whom 

ey  believe." 

The  simplest  and  the  most  striking  explana- 

>n  of  tin-  whole  body  of  Messianic  predic- 

ms  is  that   they   are   typical  rather  than 

l^rect,  that   God   so   ordered   the   course   of 

ents    and     the     formation    of    individual 

s   lurches,  as   to  lead  men's  expectations  by 

of  steps   to  the   golden  age  of   the 

I  ture,   to    the    manifestation   of    the    most 

I  aque    Character,   the    most    extraordinary 

-t  Name  that  has  ever  crossed 

ni-tory.     When  in  the  Prophets 


we  are  carried  along  with  their  burning 
words,  we  are  admitted  not  by  any  fanciful 
straining  of  words,  or  by  any  doubtful 
application  of  minute  predictions,  but  by 
the  likeness  of  spirit  with  spirit,  to  their 
highest  and  most  universal  application.  We 
gradually  learn  that  the  most  natural  meaning 
is  also  the  most  supernatural ;  that  while  not 
excluding  a  really  predictive  element,  it  is 
largely  through  the  likeness  of  situation  and 
feeling,  that  the  connection  of  the  words  of 
the  original  author  with  Christ  and  with  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  explained.  The 
Prophets  are  especially  prophetic  of  Christ, 
because  they  treat  of  those  truths  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  the  Great 
lu-vealer  and  Illuminator;  because  more 
than  any  other  characters  of  the  Sacred 
History  they  share  in  the  Divine  views 
respecting  life  and  death,  righteousness  and 
sin,  success  and  failure,  which  were  most 
fully  exemplified  in  Him ;  because  they  gave 
utterance  to  the  noblest  hopes  and  aspirations 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  and  which  find  their  first  and  only 
entire  fulfilment  in  the  life  and  death,  in  the 
teaching  and  the  revelation  of  the  Divinest 
and  Greatest  of  the  Prophets. 

Prophesying^.— A  n.mi.  -iven  to  meet 
ings  in  thr  latin-  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  object  of  which  was  instruction  and 
inerease  of  spiritual  life  by  means  beyond 
those  provided  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
They  were  gatherings,  sometimes  of  clenry, 
sometimes  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  A  moderator 
presided,  and  each  clergyman  present  delivered 
his  views  on  some  subject  settled  beforehand. 
They  are  first  mentioned  as  taking  place  at 
Northampton  in  I'nl,  and  became  extremely 
popular.  But  there  was  obviously  a  danger 
of  irregularity.  The  clergy  were  tempted  to 
frame  their  discourses  in  such  manner  as  to 
win  popularity  by  nattering  the  prejudices  of 
their  lay  brethren,  and  to  become  congrega- 
tionalists  rather  than  men  controlled  by  their 
bishops.  Before  long  Archbishop  Parker  took 
alarm  at  them,  and  when  they  reached 
Norwich,  the  head-quarters  in  those  days  of 
Nonconformity,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  com 
manding  him  to  stop  them.  Some  lay  Privy 
Councillors  wrote  a  counter-letter  begging  the 
Bishop  to  hold  his  ground ;  but  Parker  repeated 
his  command,  and  they  were  stopped.  Arch 
bishop  Grindal,  believing  that  the  Church  was 
greatly  lacking  in  efficient  preachers,  en 
couraged  the  prophesyings.  Queen  Elizabeth 
severely  rebuked  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  see  that  they  were  everywhere  stopped. 
The  Archbishop  replied  that  they  did  much 
good,  and  that  he  would  not  suppress  them. 
"  I  would  rather  offend  your  earthly  majesty 
than  the  heavenly  majesty  of  God."  And  he 
followed  this  by'  reminding  the  Queen  that 
there  was  a  judgment  to  come  at  which  she 
must  herself  appear.  She  immediately  convened 
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u  mooting  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
proposed  that  Grindal  should  be  deprived. 
With  some  difficulty  the  courtiers  persuaded 
her  to  a  milder  course ;  the  Archbishop  was 
suspended,  and  confined  to  his  house.  Then 
the  Uueen  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  bishops 
charging  them  to  allow  "  no  other  service  in 
the  churches  except  that  appointed  by  law, 
nor  any  to  take  part  in  public  services  except 
persons  duly  licensed."  If  any  disregarded 
this  command  they  were  to  be  imprisoned. 
Most  of  the  bishops  obeyed.  But  Grindal's 
firmness — for  he  refused  to  apologise  to  the 
Queen,  and  remained  for  some  years  under 
her  displeasure — had  a  great  etTect  on  public 
opinion.  The  prophesyings  still  continued, 
and  in  1585  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  found 
making  regulations  1'ur  their  better  manage 
ment,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  limiting  them 
to  the  clergy.  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  in  their 
favour  his  treatise  on  The  Liberty  of  Pro 
phesying. 

Proselytes. — Converts  to  some  religion, 
or  religious  sect,  but  especially  to  Judaism. 
Among  the  Je'ws  they  were  of  two  classes  : 
the  first  were  called  "  proselytes  of  the  g 
and  were  allowed  to  live  among  the  Jews 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection,  on  the  con 
dition  that  they  should  observe  the  moral 
laws  given  to  Noah ;  the  second  were  the 
"  proselytes  of  justice,"  who  received  circum 
cision,  bound  themselves  to  keep  the  whole 
Law  of  Moses,  and  became  thenceforward 
"  sons  of  Israel,"  holding  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jewish  race. 
Slaves  born  in  the  service  of  a  Jew  were 
circumcised,  but  this  only  bound  them  to 
slavery  during  their  master's  pleasure,  and 
they  were  not  regarded  as  "true  Israelites." 
But  if  the  master  set  him  free,  the  slave  w«s 
baptised  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses ; 
and,  if  he  refused  to  undergo  this  ceremony,  he 
was  sold  again  within  twelve  months.  A 
proselyte  who  was  not  the  son  of  a  Jewess 
was  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  or  to  hold  any  other  public  office. 

Protestant  Confessions.— These  are 

Creeds,  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  chief  are  : — 

[1]  Confession  of  Augsburg. — A  document 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  with  the  approval 
of  Luther,  which  was  read  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  June  25th,  1530,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
many  others.  It  caused  a  deep  impression, 
even  on  the  Romanists.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  which  contained  twenty- 
one  articles,  stated  the  various  points  of  belief 
held  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  second  enu 
merated  the  seven  principal  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  which  Luther  founded 
the  necessity  for  leaving  it,  viz. :  — Communion 
in  one  kind,  celibacy  of  priests,  private  masses, 
confessions,  the  admission  of  tradition,  monastic 


vows,  and  indulirener.s.  Eck,and  other  Koinar 
theologians,  prepared  a  confutation,  which  wai 
read  on  Sept.  3rd.  The  majority  declared  tha 
the  Reformers  had  been  confuted,  and  the? 
were  commanded  to  conform  to  the  Romai 
views,  which  they  refused  to  do.  Meanwhili 
Melanchthon  had  prepared  an 

[2]  Apology  of  the  Augaburg  Conf> •-.^loii 
which  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  Sept.  22nd 
but  refused.  He  re- wrote  it,  and  published  it 
U'ir.-ther  with  a  German  translation  by  Justu 
Jonas,  at  Wittenberg,  April,  1531.  It  is  sevei 
tiim  >  as.  large  as  the  Confession,  and  great!; 
superior  in  point  of  style  and  learning.  It 
ehief  value  is  as  a  commentary  on  the  Auge 
burg  Confession. 

[3]  (  <  if  Basle,  formulated  by  (Ecc 

lainpadius  in  a  speech  at  the  Council  of  Bad 
in  1531,  but  elaborated  by  Myconius.  an 
promulgated  .)an.  21st,  1534.  It  is  ehiefl 
o'lieerniiiir  tin  S;a  ramentof  the  Lord's  Suppe:- 
and  takes  a  position  between  the  doctrines  < 
Zwingli  and  Luther. 

[4]  The  l-"ir*t  JIflretic  Confession,  sometinn 
known  as  the  Second  Confession  of  Basil 
drawn  up  by  delegates  from  several  Swi 
cantons  at  Basle  in  1536.  An  attempt  wr 
made  to  draw  up  a  confession  tluit  would  1 
adopted  both  by  the  Lutherans  and  Reformer 
and  both  agreed  to  the  German  translation  V 
Leo  Judas.  The  Reformers  first  refused  t; 
Latin  version ;  but  after  it  had  been  alter 
by  Myconius  and  Grynseus,  both  German  ai* 
"Latin  were  formally  adopted  by  both  parti 
[Feb.  26th,  1536]. 

[5]  Confession  of  Wnrtemlntrg,  based  •• 
Melanchthon's  Confession,  was  adopted  by  t'»i 
Swiss  and  Wurtemburg  divines  in  !•").') 2. 

[6]   The    forty-nine   Articles,    which    wt 
drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  others   in   Ibi 
and  adopted  the  next  year,  and  revised  &n 
reduced  to  Thirty-nine  under  Queen  Elizabei 
and   have   ever  since   been   retained   in  t  j 
Church    of    England.      [ARTICLKS,    THIBI 
NINE.] 

[7]  Confession   of  France,   adopted  by  i 
Huguenots  at  Paris  in  1559,  was  Calvinist 
Their   ecclesiastical   constitution   was    rep 
sentative,  combining  independent  congrej  ] 
tions  and  a  united  general  Church. 

[8]  The    f'ii-ft    Confession   of  Scotland  v 
consummated  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
August  24th,  1560.     It  corresponded  with  • 
German  Confessions,  but  is  not  copied  fr 
any  of  them.     It  is  much  simpler  in  its  str  j 
ture  than  the  Swiss  Confession. 

[9]  The  Belgic  Confession  was  written  < 
French  by  Guide  de  Bies  and  Adrien  i 
Sara  via  in  1561.  It  was  revised  by  Frar  j 
Junius  of  Bourges,  a  student  of  Calvin's,  i  I 
was  sent  to  Geneva  and  other  Churches  i 
approval.  It  was  formally  adopted  at  A  j 
werp  in  1566,  and  translated  into  Dul  j 
German,  and  Latin.  It  is  still  the  rccogni  i 
symbol  of  faith  in  the  Reformed  Churche: 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  the  Reforr  I 
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3utch  Church  of  America.  It  contains  thirty- 
,ev«-u  articles,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
French  Confession,  but  is  less  elaborate, 
sspecially  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Sacraments,  the  Incarnation,  etc.  It  is  con- 
idered  to  be  the  best  Calvinistic  Confession, 
xcept  tliat  of  \Vestminster. 

[10]  Tin  Second  Helvetic  Confession  vaa  the 
rork  of  Bullinger,  who  made  the  first  sketch 
a  1562,  and  revised  it  in  1564.  In  1566  the 
Clector  Palatine,  Friedrich  III.,  had  seceded 
rom  the  Lutheran  and  joined  the  Reformed 
1huivh,  and,  fearing  that  he  should  be  out- 
Pp'-aled  to  IJullinger  to  write  a  Con- 
>ssioii  which  should  prove  that  the  Reformed 
uth  did  not  differ  from  the  Apostolical 
octrine.  l.ullin^er  sent  this  Confession, 
rhich  was  received  favourably  all  over 
wit/crland,  the  former  one  of  1536  being 
onsidered  too  short.  It  also  was  adopted  in 
cotlainl,  Poland,  etc.,  and  became  the  creed 
f  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bohemia. 
[11]  T//C  J{»/i'»nn/t  Confession. — A  Council 
as  held  at  Seudonia  in  Poland  in  1570,  at 
•hich  tin-  I'.oh.'inian  P>n-thr«-n,  the  Lutherans, 
id  the  Swiss  formed  themselves  into  a 
onfederacy  upon  en-tain  conditions,  wliich 
ore  afterwards  published  in  a  Confession  of 
aith. 

[12]  C»/'ffs.sion  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  by 
rchbishop  Ussher  in  1615.  It  contains  lo'l 
•tides,  including  the  nine  Calvinistic  LAM- 
:TH  ARTK  i.Ksfq.v.] 

[13]  Tf»  Fh-xt  J!"/>'i«t  Confessing  drawn  up 
1644.     That  which  is  used  at  present   in 
ty  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adapted 
cm  the  following. 

[14]    /'  Confession,     which    was 

mplctcd    Dec.    4th,    1646.      [WK>TM: 

>3TFESSK)N.] 

[15]  Tin-  ConfeuioH  '.f  the  Welsh  Methodists, 
opted  in  IS-ju.  which  also  is  based  on  the 

'estminst'-r  f'oiift --ion. 
[16]  Tli>-  <'<>)>f,>i*\on  of  the  Congregationalists 
?*,   which  was   adopted   at   the 
itionul  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
1833. 

Protestants. — A  name  first  taken  inGer- 
my  by  tlmse  followers  of  Luther  who  pro- 
linst  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spin  s 
1529,  signed  by  <  'hades  V.  and  other  Roman 
tholic    pnnc.-s.     This   decree   entirely  re 
ived  that    of  the    former   Diet  of    Spivs 
by  which  several  reforms,  including 
riage  of   the  clergy,  communion  in 
h  kinds,  the   use  of  the  vernacular,  were 
nid  by   which  several   abtuea   wore 
1.      The  1'rote-t    was  signed  by  the 
pctor     John    .,f     Saxony,    the     Mar-rave 
of      Brandenburg,    the     Landgrave 
lllll  "*'   Hesse,   n   i  others.      The  name  of 
ints"  was -riven  also  to  the  ( 'alvinists, 
I  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 

i  Hnn-ches,  thouirh  it  has  never  b.-,-n  ' 
inally  adopted  },y  the  Church  of  England. 


Protevangelion.— The  name  of  a  book 
attributed  to  St.  James,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  Christ.  A 
copy  of  the  book  in  Greek  was  brought  by 
Postelus  from  the  East,  and  by  him  translated 
into  Latin.  The  fables  with  which  it  is  filled 
testify  against  its  genuineness. 

Prothesis.— Aside-table  in  a  church  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  elements  are  to  be 
placed  before  they  are  laid  on  the  altar.  This 
table,  called  in  the  East  "  Prothesis,"  and  in 
the  West  "Credence  Table,"  has  been  in 
almost  universal  use  from  the  earliest 
rhri>tian  times.  Though  there  is  no  actual 
mention  of  the  prothesis  in  the  Communion 
Office,  yet  there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  it,  as, 
immediately  before  the  prayer  for  Christ's 
Church  militant,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
priest  to  "  tlu-n  place  /</><»/  thf  talk  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient." 
Up  to  this  point,  then,  the  bread  and  wine 
must  be  in  some  convenient  place  near  at 
hand,  and  this  can  only  be  on  the  Prothesis 
or  Credence  Table. 

Protonotary. — This  title  seems  to  have 
been  first  :-t  mtinople  in  the  eighth 

century,  and  to  have  designated  the  chief  of 
the  notaries  [from  protos,  "  first "].  After  A.D. 
800  the  title  was  introduced  into  the  West,  and 
now  designates  any  of  the  College  of  Protono- 
taries  Apostolic.  Hi-hop  ( 'Imient  of  Rome  is 
supposed,  in  the  first  century,  to  have  appointed 
a  notary  for  each  of  th-  seven  wards  of  the  city, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs, 
etc.  When  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
others,  the  seven  original  notaries  were  called 
"protonotarii  Apostdiei."  Sixtus  V.  after- 
wan  Is  increased  the  number  to  twelve.  In  the 
Papal  i  hapel  tin  y  sit  in  the  second  tier,  but  in 
the  consistories  they  sit  with  the  Tope.  Their 
duties  are  to  register  the  Pontifical  acts,  to 
make  and  keep  the  official  records  of  beatifi 
cations,  etc. 

Providence. — The  superintending  care 
which  God  exercises  over  creation.  The 
arguments  for  the  providence  of  God  are 
generally  drawn  from  the  liirht  of  nature ;  the 
being  of  a  God;  the  civ ation  of  the  world; 
the  wonderful  disposing  and  controlling  of 
the  att'airs  and  actions  of  men;  the  various 
blessings  en;.'Ved  l.y  (.od's  creatures;  the 
awful  judgments  that  have  been  inflicted,  and 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  throughout  every  age,  not 
withstanding  the  attempts  of  earth  and  hell 
against  them.  Some  have  denied  that  the 
providence  of  God  reaches  beyond  a  general 
superintendence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
hat  He  never  interposes  in  the  particular 
concerns  of  individuals.  This  would  be  to 
render  His  government  imperfect,  and  would 
leave  no  ground  for  ivpo^in:/  any  trust  under 
its  protection,  for  then  the  majority  of  human 
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affairs  would  be  fortuitous,  without  any 
regular  direction,  and  tending  to  no  special 
scope.  But  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture 
isthat  nothing  in  the  universe  happens  without 
God,  that  His  hand  is  ever  active,  His  decree 
or  permission  intervening  in  all ;  that  nothing 
is  too  great  or  unwieldy  for  His  management, 
nothing  too  minute  or  commonplace  to  be 
beneath  His  care ;  that  while  He  is  guiding 
the  planets  in  their  course  through  the  heaven, 
or  ruling  the  nations  of  the  world,  He  is  still 
watching  over  and  guiding  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  under 
stand  the  manner  in  which  Providence  inter 
poses  in  human  affairs,  and  we  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  explain  how  it  directs  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  does  exist  an  overruling  influence 
in  the  moral  world,  as  certainly  as  in  the 
natural.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
God  acting  as  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
imless  He  were  to  govern  all  the  events  which 
happen  in  it ;  He  would  then  be  no  more 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  behaviour 
of  His  subjects,  regardingthe  obedient  and  the 
rebellious  alike  with  an  eye  of  indifference. 
From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  to 
ascertain  what  is  good  for  us,  and  from  the  defect 
of  our  power  to  bring  about  that  good  when 
known,  arise  all  those  disappointments  which 
continually  prove  that  man  is  not  master  of 
his  own  lot ;  that,  though  he  may  devise,  it  is 
God  who  directs — God  who  can  make  the 
smallest  incident  an  effectual  instrument  of 
His  providence  for  overturning  the  most  care 
fully  elaborated  plans  of  man.  Accident, 
chance,  and.  fortune  are  words  to  which  much 
is  ascribed  in  the  life  of  man  ;  but  what  are 
they  but  synonyms  for  the  unknown  opera 
tions  of  Providence?  In  God's  universe 
nothing  happens  in  vain  or  without  a  cause  : 
in  that  chaos  of  human  affairs  and  intrigues, 
or  that  muss  of  confusion  and  disorder  in 
which  we  can  see  no  light,  all  is  clearness  and 
order  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  governing 
and  directing  all,  and  bringing  forward  every 
event  in  its  due  time  and  place. 

Province. — The  district  under  the  juris 
diction  of  an  archbishop.  In  England  there 
are  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Provost  [Lat.  prapositu*]. — A  name  used 
in  many  senses  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
but  first  applied  to  the  official  next  in  autho 
rity  to  the  abbot  in  a  monastery,  and,  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  of  equal 
rank  with  the  diaconus.  The  office  of  provost 
in  a  cathedral  chapter  was  often  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  archdeacon,  and  the  term  is 
now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
denote  the  head  of  the  cathedral  chapter. 
Formerly  the  name  was  also  given  to  the 
president  of  a  meeting;  to  the  chief  of 
a  body  of  canons ;  and  to  the  member  of 
the  chapter  who  managed  church  estates, 


distributed  the  common  income,  and  superin 
tended  discipline. 

Prudentius  of  Troyes.— A  .Spaniard 

whose  real  name  was  Galindo.  He  becam 
Bishop  of  Troyes  in  847,  and  died  there  ii 
861.  He  took  part  with  Gottschalk  in  th 
controversy  concerning  Predestination,  ani 
wrote  Ad  Hinkniarum  and  De  Freed,  contr 
Jo.  Scotus.  He  also  wrote  part  of  the  Amiah 
licrtiniani,  from  835  to  861.  He  was  revere 
after  his  death  as  a  saint. 

Prussia,  CONVERSION  OF. — The  earlie* 
attempt  to  convert  Prussia  to  Christianity  wa 
made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  to 
Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  who  made  a  fei 
converts  at  Dantzig  ;  but  was  martyred  by  tr 
sava-e  inhabitants,  April  23rd,  997*  Boleslaj 
Duke  of  Poland,  was  more  successful  in  cot 
tinning  the  work  which  Adalbert  had  begui 
and  compelled  tin-  people,  about  1018,  to  suit 
mit  to  baptism;  but  Christianity  had  n< 
taken  deep  root,  and  in  1161  we  find  that  tM 
people  made  a  bold  stand  airain>t  the  ne* 
religion,  which  they  feared  would  intrrfe 
with  their  freedom,  and  succeeded  in  throwiq 
off  their  yoke.  They  continued  to  n-ist  ; 
attempts  for  their  conversion  till  the  thirteen! 
century,  when  the  knights  of  the  Teutor 
Order  undertook  a  crusade  against  them,  ail 
after  about  fifty  years  of  war  the  h<  atln 
population  was  almost  exterminated.  1  >y  tl 
means  Christianity  became  permanently  esta» 
lished  in  the  country,  as  the  Teutonic  Knigl 
settled  in  the  territory  from  which  they  h 
driven  their  opponents. 

Prymer.     [PRIMER.] 

Prynne,    WILLIAM    [b.    at    Swanswic 
Somersetshire,  1600;  d.  in  London,  Oct.  24^ 
1669]. — A  Puritan  writer.     He  graduated 
Oxford,  1620,  and  afterwards  studied  law.   HI 
J{istnoma*ti.r,  an  at  tack  upon  the  amuseme: 
and  frivolities  of  the  time,   created  a  gri 
sensation,  and  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
seditious  writing.     He  was  tried  before  u 
Star  Chamber,  1633,  and,  at  the  instigation 
Archbishop  Laud,  was  condemned  to   mtv 
lation,  lifelong  imprisonment,  and  thepaym 
of  an  enormous  fine.     He  was  released  by  1  ^ 
Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  electe«~1 
member,   1641,   and  took  an  important  p 
in  the  trial  of  Laud,  in  which  he  was  ' 
solicitor.     He  was  violently  opposed  to  Crc 
well,  and  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
which  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Ho 
of  Commons.     His  services  in  the  cause 
the  Restoration  were  rewarded  by  an  appoi 
ment  as  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tow 
a  work  which  was  carried  out  with  the  great' 
accuracy.      Prynne   also    wrote   JV' "••<••   f> 
Ipswich,  which  was  condemned  with  the  If 
triomastix  as  libellous  and  seditious. 

Psalmistae  [SINGERS]. — One  of  the 
'  ferior  orders  of  clergy  in  the  early  Chu> 
whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  music. 
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rigin  of  the  order  is  to  be  placed  not  later 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fourth 
ntury.  Psalmistae  were  admitted  to  their 
See  by  the  priest,  with  this  formula,  "  See 
lat  what  thou  singest  with  the  mouth  thou 
jlievest  in  thy  heart,  AND  WHAT  THOU  BE- 
BVEST  in  thy  heart  thou  approvest  by  thy 
orks." 

Psalmody. — The  art  or  practice  of  sing- 

ig  psalms. 

Psalms,  Psalter.— The  Book  of  the 
salms.  The  use  of  the  Psalms  in  Christian 
orship  undoubtedly  dates  from  Apostolic 
mes  [See  Col.  iii.  16],  and  has  been  continued 
all  ages  of  the  Church.  They  were  held 
very  high  esteem,  and  St.  Athanasius  calls 
lem  "  the  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures." 
i  Syria  Christian  education  began  with  the 
salms  :  and  in  the  early  Church  generally 
icy  were  so  often  repeated  that  the  poorest 
hristians  knew  them  by  heart,  and  used  to 
ng  tht-m  at  their  work.  From  St.  Basil 
7'>]  we  gather  that  the  service  in  his 
iy  consisted  mainly  of  psalmody  and  prayer, 
id  this  is  still  the  arrangement  in  the  daily 
:  the  ( in ••  k  (  'him  h.  During  the  first 
ve  centuries  candidates  for  holy  orders 
ere  usually  required  to  have  the  Psalter  by 
jart;  (iennadius,  I  'at  riarch  of  Constantinople 
L.D.  491],  refused  to  ordain  any  who  did  not 
dfil  this  condition.  Canons  to  the  same 
feet  wero  passed  at  the  Eighth  Council  of 
oledo  [A.D.  G.">;i]  and  the  Council  of  Orviedo 
UD.  1050]. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Psalter  f or  Divine 

rrvice  have  U-i-n  numerous.     Some  Chun  hes 

ppointed  t  went  y  <  >i  t  hirty  psalms  for  a  service, 

me  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty ;  while  others 

are  content  with  twelve.     By  the  rule  of 

..  Columbanus,  the  number  varied  with  the 

ngth  of  the  night  and  the  season   of   the 

ar,  the  whole  Psalter  being  sometimes  sung 

rough   in   two    nights.       In  tin-   mediaeval 

lurch,   as  in  the  Church  of   Rome  at  the 

esent    day,    the    Psalms   were   distributed 

>iongst  the  days  of  the  week,  so  that  the 

iule   Psalter  might  be  read  weekly.     The 

ults  of  this  arrangement   were  :    [1]  that 

ose  used  on  Sundays  never  varied ;  [2]  that 

ring  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Saints' 

•  •  arrangement  was  continually  Li-inir 

Hturbed,  with  the  result  that  half  the' Psalms 

ire   not   sung   at  all.       "Notwithstanding 

at  the  ancient   Fathers  have   divided  the 

alms  into  seven  portions,  whereof  everyone 

is  called  a  Nocturn,  now  of  late  time  a  few 

them  have  been  daily  said,  and  the  rest 

rterly  omitted  "  [Prayer  Book  of  1549,  Pre- 

)e].     The  gravity  of  this  objection  is  shown 

the  fact,  that  *in  the  Roman  Church  at 

esent  only  about  fifty  psalms  are  practically 

use. 

To  avoid  th'-s.-  diihYulties,  the  English  Re- 
*mors  divided  the  Psalter  into  sixty  parts, 
that  it  is  read  through  monthly,  and  the 


Sunday  congregation  have  the  whole  presented 
to  them  in  course  of  time. 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  singing 
the  Psalms.  The  earliest  practice  was  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  sing  each  verse  ;  but 
the  custom,  derived  from  the  Jews,  of  anti- 
phonal  singing  was  early  introduced.  Pliny, 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  as  singing  a  hymn  in  turns,  and 
St.  Basil  states  that  they  sang  responsive!  y. 
Sometimes  verses  were  sung  by  the  precentor 
and  choir  alternately,  and  sometimes  the  choir 
and  congregation  were  divided  into  two  bodies 
singing  alternate  verses.  An  order  of  singers 
[PSALMISTAE]  arose  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  [A.D. 
374]  and  Gregory  the  Great  [A.D.  590]  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
psalmody,  and  introduced  the  systems  of  chaiit- 
ing  which  bear  their  respective  names.  [M  r  sir.  ] 
In  our  Prayer  Book  the  Psalms  are  said  to 
be  "  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches."  This  refers  to  the  colon  in  the 
middle  of  each  verse,  corresponding  with  the 
division  of  the  chant.  The  Gloria  Patri  is 
ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  "thus  turning  a  Jewish  Psalm  into  a 
Christian  hymn."  In  the  P.ieviary  the  Gloria 
was  added  to  some,  but  not  to  all  ;  and  the 
American  Chun-h  follows  this  rule  to  some 
extent  in  providing1  that  the  Gloria  may  be 
said  or  sunir  after  ev.-ry  psalm,  and  ,s7w//  bo 
said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
or  selection  of  psalms  for  the  day.  The  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  taken  front 
Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  "  set  forth  and  used 
in  the  time  nf  Kin^  Henry  the  Kiirhth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth."  It  was  retained  when 
the  present  Authorised  Version  was  published 
for  two  reasons:  because  the  choirs  and  people 
had  become  familiar  with  it  and  because  its 
language  was  smoother  and  more  adapted  for 
than  the  Authorised  Version. 


The  Preface,  giving  the  "  Order  how  the 
Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read,"  states  that 
"the  Psalter  followeth  the  division  of  the 
Hebrews."  There  are  two  other  "divisions" 
besides  that  of  the  Hebrews  followed  in  our 
Prayer  Book,  viz.  :  —  the  Greek,  in  which 
Pss.  ix.  10  and  cxiv.  and  cxv.  are  ioined,  and 
cxvi.  arid  cxlvii.  are  each  divider!  into  two  ; 
and  the  Syriac,  in  which  Pss.  cxiv.  and  cxv. 
are  joined,  and  cxlvii.  divided. 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

[ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.] 

Publicani  or  Pauliciani.  —  A  name 
i^iven  to  the  Western  Cathari,  whose  religion 
\va<  similar  to  that  of  the  Pauliciani  of  the  East. 
The  name  was  given  them  by  the  crusaders 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A  small  band  of 
Publicani  arrived  in  England  about  the  year 
1160,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Gerard,  an 
enthusiast  who  seems  to  have  had  some  edu 
cation,  though  his  followers  were  entirely 
ignorant,  and  obeyed  him  blindly.  In  order 
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to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  their  heresy, 
the  King  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before 
a  Council  of  Bishops  at  Oxford.  On  exami 
nation  they  professed  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  in  all  points  connected 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  but  rejected  the 
Sacraments  and  marriage.  They  were  con 
demned  to  be  branded  as  heretics,  and  whipped 
out  of  the  town,  and  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  shelter  or  feed  them,  so  that  they  soon 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Pulpit. — An  elevated  place  in  a  church, 
from  which  the  sermon  is  preached.  For 
merly  the  sermon  was  preached  from  the  altar 
steps,  while  the  pulpit  was  used  for  the  read 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

Pvmshon,  WILLIAM  MORLEY,  a  famous 
"VVesleyan  minister,  was  bom  at  Doncaster  in 
1824.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  lumber 
trade,  but  began  preaehinir.  and  having  passed 
through  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Richmond, 
went  to  Marden,  Kent,  in  1845.  While  here 
the  fame  of  his  preaching  spread,  and  he 
was  ordained.  In  1868  he  went  to  America ; 
but  returned  to  England  in  1873,  and  became  a 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1881.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  "  Legal  Hundred  " 
in  1859,  and  an  LL.D.  in  1873.  Among  his 
works  are :  Select  Lectures  and  Sermom,  Life 
Thoughts,  Sabbath  Chimes,  The  Prodigal  Son, 
and  Sermons. 

Purchas  Judgment. — This  was  one 
of  the  several  cases  which  have  come  before 
the  legal  courts  of  late  years  concerning  the 
"ornaments"  of  the  minister.  The  Rev. 
John  Purchas,  a  clergyman  of  Brighton,  was 
prosecuted  for  wearing  the  chasuble  and  a 
biretta.  Sir  R.  PhiUimore,  as  Dean  of  Arches, 
ruled  that  these  were  lawful ;  but  the  Privy 
Council  set  aside  his  judgment  as  regards  the 
chasuble,  and  ruled  that  the  biretta,  which 
Mr.  Purchas  carried  in  his  hand  in  the  manner 
of  a  college  cap,  was  not  unlawful.  They 
also  ruled  against  the  mixed  chalice  and  wafer 
bread,  and  the  Eastward  position.  This 
judgment  was  delivered  before  the  passing  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  the  pro 
secution  being  instituted  under  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Act.  It  was  delivered  in  Feb., 
1871.  An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
have  the  question  reopened  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Purchas  had  not  appeared  before  the 
court,  but  the  application  for  rehearing  was 
refused.  4,700  clergy,  however,  signed  a 
f*  remonstrance  "  against  some  portions  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  whole  question  was  after 
wards  reopened  on  a  fresh  suit.  [FOLKESTONE 
JUDGMENT.] 

Purgation,  CANONICAL.     [OATHS.] 

Purgatory. — A  place  to  which  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  are  supposed  to  go  after  death,  to 
expiate  sins  committed  during  their  lifetime, 
and  not  repented  of,  which  yet  do  not  merit 


eternal  punishment.  In  the  Councils  of  Flo 
rence  and  Trent  the  Roman  doctrine  on  th 
subject  is  given  thus  : — "  That  there  is  a  Pur 
gatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  there  ar 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
above  all,  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  th 
altar."  To  prove  this,  it  is  said  that  all  sir 
being  offence  against  God,  deserves  punish 
ment  from  Him,  and  will  be  punished  b 
Him  hereafter ;  that  small  sins  do  not  deserv 
eternal  punishment ;  that  no  one  dies  absc 
lutrly  pure  in  God's  eyes,  or  free  from  th 
debt  due  to  His  justice,  and  that  all  mus 
therefore  suffer  according  to  the  rule  of  justic 
by  which  He  treats  every  soul  according  t 
its  works  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  foun 
in  death.  To  prove  the  doctrine,  a  text  froj 
Maccabees  is  quoted,  and  one  or  two  from  th 
New  Testament.  In  opposition,  it  is  allege- 
that  the  books  of  Maccabees  have  no  evideno 
of  inspiration  ;  that  the  texts  quoted  from  th 
New  Testament  have  no  reference  to  this  doa 
trine,  whereas  numerous  texts  from  Scriptui 
give  evidence  against  it ;  and  it  is  derogaton 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction.  ]< 
Christ  indeed  redeemed  the  souls  of  tH 
faithful,  the  idea  of  meritorious  suffering 
detracts  from  the  perfection  of  His  work,  an 
places  merit  in  the  creature.  Article  XXI 
of  the  Anglican  <  'hun-h  says  that  the  doctrin 
is  a  "f<>iid  tiling  vainly  invented,  grounde* 
upon  no  warranty  of  Seripture,  but  rath* 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God." 

Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgi 

Mary,  or  Presentation  of  Christ  in  tH 
Temple.  This  double  event  is  commemorate* 
on  Feb.  2nd,  forty  days  after  Christ  ma 
[See  Lev.  xii.  3-4.]  The  festival  was  estaH 
lished  not  later  than  the  sixth  century,  ar 
was  originally  called  the  2/////>//"////',  or  Mee 
ing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.  with  Simec 
in  the  Temple  ;  but  in  the  media-val  (/him 
the  great  reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mai 
led  to  the  substitution  of  the  title  of  the  "  Pur 
fication."  Our  Prayer  Book  combines  tl 
two  titles.  The  festival  was  substituted  f< 
the  Pagan  Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrate 
with  processions  of  torchbearers,  and  it  w; 
observed  in  like  manner  with  the  use  of  waxt 
lights ;  hence  its  name  of  Candlemas,  ar 
hence  also  the  custom  of  women  bearing  ligh 
at  their  churching. 

Puritans. — This  name  was  used  in  tl 
primitive  Church  for  the  Xovatians,  becau 
they  would  never  admit  to  communion  ar 
one  who  from  dread  of  death  had  a*postatis< 
from  the  faith.     In  the  sixteenth  century 
was  given  in  derision  by  their  adversaries 
tin'  N •  >nconf ormists  and  Presbyterians.    The 
as  an  English  body  first  arose  from  those  wl  i 
had   fled   to   Germany  during  the   reign  •  j 
Queen  Mary,  and  who  returned  to  Englai 
•with  new  ideas  at  the   accession  of    Q^uet 
Eli  /a  both.     They  refused  to  agree  to  the  A 
of  Uniformity  which  the  Queen  had  publish 
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Q  the  ground   that  it  was  too  favourable 
)    Popery.      Unfortunately    the    way   that 
iey  were  mlt  did  not  tend  to  peace  whilst 
ace  was  still  within  reach.     They  urged  the 
rcsbyterian  form  of  government  as  that  of 
NTew  Testament;    Archbishop  Whitgift 
et  them,  not  by  defending  the  Episcopal  form 
id  maintaining   that    it   was   in  a  eordance 
ith  primitive  Christianity,,  but  by  the  argu- 
ent  that  the  form  of  Church  government  was 
thing  indifferent,  and  therefore  the  nation 
ight    choose   whichever    it    thought    most 
Ivisahle.     Such   an    argument    was    hardly 
ie  to  offer  to  deeply  religions  men,  as  cer- 
inly  some  of   them  were,  and  when  they 
sisted   it  they  were  sent  to  prison.     But, 
r,  tlie  old-fashioned  clergy  who  had 
ng  Ma-s  in  tin-  da\  s of  .Mary,  and  now  con- 
rnied  t'>  the  1'rayer  Hook,  weiv  unhappy  ami 
under    the    change.      The    younger 
irits  had  no  lingering  regrets  for  the 
id  inclined  to   1'uritauism.     Their  /eal   wa> 
this  side,  though  towards  the  end  of  Eli/.a- 
•tli'>  reign  tin  -re  was  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
comely  i<  rm-  and  decent  order,"  which  the 
iritans  in  their  hatred  of  niedia^valism  had 
raewhat  set  at  nought.     They  strove  hard 
r  ascendancy  in  Parliament,  preparing  the 
OOK  OF  DISCIPLINE [q.v.]  for  acceptance,  and 
iging  the  abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
<-ayer.     But   public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
aeen's    Minister   went    against    them,    and 
ooker's  frrlcstiixtical  Polity  marks  the  final 
sition  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
em.  _  Their  an -er  manif. -ste.i  it >. -1  f  in   the 
irrility    of   the   Martin    Mnrpnlnlr   tracts, 
lich  called  Church  ordinances  "  froth  and 
h,"  dcdar. -d  tliat   the  books  ought  "  to  be 
orificed  in  fire  to  the  Lord  at  Smithlield." 
manded  the  destruction  of  the  cathedrals 
th  their  "  piping  organs,  trowling  of  psalnn, 
d  squeak  in  g  choristers,"  called  the  bishops 
Dastardly   governors,"    "co/mim--    knaves, 
10  lie  like  dogs."     It  seems  difficult  now  to 
lieve  that  such  expressions  could  have  pro 
dded  from  religious  men,  and  it  is  needful 
remember  tin-  very  different   character  of 
3  time,  and  that  the  reputed  author  of  the 
icts  (they  are  believed  to  have  been  written 
H.  nry  Harrow;   paid  the  penalty  with  his 
3.     On  the  aci  vssion  of  King  James  I.  the 
ritans  presented  the  MILLENARY  PETITION 
v.].  demand  in -a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
'•"liter. aire  was  called  to  discuss  the  matter 
AMI-TON  Coi  RT  CONFERENCE],  and  the  Puri- 
is  wnv  defeated  and  treated  uncourteously 
1  harshly.     About  1 620  some  of  them  began 
'•mi-rate  to  Am. -rim,  and  founded  a  colony 
.  XVw  England  and  Massachusetts.     It  is 
d  that  dining  twelve  years  the  emigrants 
wmted  t..  in  ,ono  persons.     The  tyrannical 
'duet  ,,f  Charles  I.,  both  in  the  Church  and 
^eniment,  resulted  in  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
overthrow  tor  the  time  being  of  Church 
Throne.      In  S.-ptc-mber,  1642,  an  Act  was 
Uished  abolishing  prelacy  in  England,  and 
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commanding  all  to  take  the  covenant.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  clergymen  who  were 
rejected  for  refusing  amounted  to  7,000,  and 
that  more  were  turned  out  by  the  Presby 
terians  in  three  years  than  were  deprived  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Q,ueen  Mary's  time. 
After  the  Restoration  the  name  "  Puritans  " 
was  dropped,  and  that  of  NONCONFORMISTS 
[q.v.]  adopted. 

Pusey,  EDWARD  BorvERiE.D.D.— -A  great 
!!•  i-ew  scholar  and  leader  of  a  school  of 
thought  in  the  English  Church  [b.  at  Pusey. 
near  Oxford.  1800;  d.  at  Ascot  Prioiy, 
( >xford.  Sept.  16th,  1882].  In  1822 he  took  a 
tir>t-class  in  classics  at  Christrhurch,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
ami  w  ts  thus  brought  into  contact  with  X.  w- 
inan,  Keble,  and  \Vhately.  He  travelled  in 

Germany  daring  isi'o  and  ISLT.  and  studied 
i  •-!  man  theology — a  region  hitherto  almost 
unexplored—  under  Dr.  Tholuck ;  and  the 
re-ult  was  the  publication,  on  his  ivturn.  of  a 
book  in  favour  of  German  rationalism.  The 
ability  of  the  work  was  soon  recognised,  and 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicoll,  Regius  Pro: 
of  Hebrew,  in  1828,  Pusey  was  appointed  to 
the  chair,  which  carri.  d  with  it  a  canonry  of 
Christchurch.  From  this  time  he  was  ac- 
cu>tomed  to  hold  inn-tings  of  clergy  for  theo 
logical  discussions  at  his  house.  Already  the 
movement  for  Church  reform  had  begun,  and 
Pusey,  after  a  long  hesitation,  joined  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party,  and  began  writing  some 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  h'i>t  \\hich 
lie  wrote  was  Thoughts  on  the  Jim^dtsof  th< 
A//A/O//  of  ,  "juvH-d  by  our  Church,  and 

after  followed  Scriptural  I'icics  on  Jloht 
Jia/itixiH.  The  power  with  which  he  wrote 
placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the  greater 
71  umber  of  his  fellow- workers,  and  on  New 
man's  secession  to  the  Roman  Church  Pusey 
took,  by  common  consent,  the  leadership  of 
the  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
1  tarty  was  already  known  as  "  Puseyites,"  the 
reason  being  that,  though  Newman  was  the 
real  leader,  he  was  comparatively  unknown 
except  in  Oxford,  whereas  Pusey  held  a  greater- 
position.  Newman  was  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
his  college,  but  Pusey  was  Hebrew  Professor 
and  Cathedral  Canon.  In  1843  he  preached 
a  sermon  called  The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort 
to  the  Penitent,  for  which  he  was  suspended 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor  from  preaching  at 
Oxford  for  two  years.  The  sentence  defeated 
its  own  end,  for  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
martyr,  and  his  books  gained  a  wider  circula 
tion  than  before.  His  teaching  has  exerted 
more  influence  on  the  Church  of  England  than 
any  other  of  the  present  century,  and  gave  a 
new  life  and  energy  to  religion,  in  its  corporate 
or  Church  capacity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
individual  direction  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement  a  hundn  d  \earsb<  fore. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  two  trea 
tises  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Rcul  L'rcsaur  in  the 
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lltichui-ist,  aud  Biblical  expos. t  ons.  lli>  quarto 
volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets  is  the  best  work 
on  this  part  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  ever 
been  published  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
book,  whether  produced  at  home  or  on  the 
Continent,  which  displays  the  minute  scholar 
ship  and  research  of  his  work  on  The  Pro/>l«t 
Daniel.  This  work  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary,  but  a  series  of  disquisitions  in 
tended  to  show  that  the  book  is  not  the  hit'- 
production  which  the  leadin  g  modern  sclml  n- 
of  Germany,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley,  have 
pronounced  it,  but  that  it  was  really  written 
in  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Dr.  Pusey  also  published  works  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  and  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister.  Dr.  Newman  in  his  Apologia 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  though  they  had 
worked  together  so  harmoniously,  Pusey  wa-^ 
"never  near  the  Catholic  Church."  In  1805 
Pusey  published  his  E> /•< nu-nn.  intended,  \vbil-- 
justifying  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  show  that  re-union  with  the. 
Church  of  Rome  by  mutual  explanations  vrmfl 
within  hope.  One  remarkable  result  came 
from  this.  Pusey  had  attacked  very  severely 
the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  had  quoted  some  passages  from 
popular  books  of  devotion,  to  Protestant  ears 
at  least  most  painful  and  offensive.  Newman 
wrote  a  reply  in  which,  after  saying  that 
Pusey  had  "  discharged  his  olive-branch  from 
a  catapult,"  he  declared  that  the  prayers  and 
devotions  quoted  by  Pusey  were  so  shocking 
and  repulsive  to  him  that  they  were  like  a 
nightmare,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
use  them.  One  might  say  that  here  already 
was  a  concession  made,  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  popular  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
needed  correction.  Another  work  of  Pusey 
was  occasioned  by  Archdeacon  Farrar's  work 
entitled  Mercy  and  Judgment.  Pusey  replied 
to  it  in  a  volume  What  is  of  Faith  Concerning 
Eternal  Punishment?  In  conjunction  with 
Keble  and  Charles  Marriott,  Pusey  began 
editing  the  Library  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ut>l>/ 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology.  No  biographical  notice  of 
this  remarkable  man  would  be  complete  with 
out  reference  to  the  revival  of  the  Confes 
sional  in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
was  largely  owing  to  him.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  many  confessions,  and  act 
ing  as  spiritual  director,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  in  support  of  the  practice.  Of 
his  deep  personal  holiness  and  fervent  piety 
there  was  no  question,  and  there  is  no  name 
of  this  century  which  has  been  more  generally 
revered  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  scep 
ticism,  was  born  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  cen 
tury  B.C.  The  mainspring  of  his  teaching  was 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  exact  criterion 
for  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  things ; 
and  therefore  he  suspended  his  judgment  and 


declined  pronouncing  upon  the  nature  a 
quality  of  anythinir.  Eusebius  quotes  Ai 
tntlr  as  savin- of  these  philosophers,  "'I'heyi 
foul  of  their  own  principles ;  and  by  biddi 
other  people  stand  clear  of  all  opinion  ; 
not  aware  that  they  recommend  and  dissua 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  they  pronounce  in  so 
measure  upon  things,  when  they  say  nothi 
is  to  be  affirmed  about  them." 

Pythagoras.  —A  Greek  philosopher, be 
in  the  island  of  Samos  probably  about  t 
year   570   B.C.     He  is  said   to   have   beer 
disciple  of  the  philosopher  Anaximander,  -w 
taught  him  geometry.     The  high  imaidnut 
and  earnest  spirit  of  the  youth  took  tire  as  • 
possibilities  of   exploration   seemed   to   o| 
before  him.     The  science  spoke  oi    limitati 
of     distinctness,    and    definiteness,    but 
around  it  he  became  conscious  that  there  w> 
mysteries  and  sublimities  which  it  hinted 
but  did  not  reveal.     Beyond  the  finite  was 
infinite,  am-  ng  all  the    numbers  somewh 
existed  Unity.     With  the  desire  for  furt 
knowledge  he  set  forth  to  travel,  but  althoi 
there  are  many  traditions  and  stories  of  1 
they   are  but   little   to   be   trusted.      Eve 
where,  however,  the  munlcr  mv>t> -i ;. 
to    be    present    with   him;    all    society, 
government  became  connected  with  it  in 
mind  ;  he  observed  the  periodical  occurrer 
in  Nature,  all  the  religious  regulations  \ 
observances   of    different    races,    and    so 
reasoned  on  the  Unit,  on  the  Triad,  on 
Square,  until  numbers  seemed  to  him  liv 
things.     The  vital  principle  of  the  World 
held  to  be  breathing,  consequently  he  reaso 
that  the  First  Cause,  the  Unit,  is  "  The 
finite  Breath,  or  Spirit,"  which  divides  it« 
into  a  countless  multiplicity  of  numbers 
things.     The  world  he  conceived  to  consis 
five  elements— Fire,  Air,  Wat«-r,  Earth,  Ell 
In  the  centre  of  the  Universe  was  the  P 
ciple  of  Life,  and  all  moved  in  harmony, 
music  of  the  spheres. 

Turning  from  the  Universe  to  Man,  Pyl 
goras  recognised  that  there  is  more  than 
physical  frame.     For  he  could  (airy  him 
Lark  to  the  age  of  Achilles  and  Hector,   ' 
could  project  himself  into  the  age  to  come. 
limits  of  space  and  time  were  therefore  to- 
scended.     And  he  came  to  the  conclusion  i  * 
the   soul,    which   can  thus   look   before 
after,  and  can  also   shrink  and   shrivel  it 
into  incapacity  of  contemplating  aught 
the  present,   must  be  capable  of  infinite 
altation  and  infinite  degeneracy.      Proto 
Pythagoras  did  not  originate  the  doctrin 
the   transmigration   of   souls ;  he  may  I 
learned  it  in  his  Egyptian  travels   or  f 
initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteries.     B' 
harmonised  with   his   thoughts  and   rea. 
ings,    and   he   adopted  it.     Soul,  he  tau 
might  descend  into  beasts  or  rise  to  Di 
life  ;  there  is  a   law  accurately  detennii 
their  elevation  or  descent.     Consequently 
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iole  scheme  was  a  direct  system  of  moral 
ilosuphy.  It  was  regularly  established  in  a 
•iety  which  was  set  up  in  Southern  Italy, 
1  there  exercised  a  very  great  influence, 
wrought  legislative  and  moral  reforms, 
*agod  in  political  intrigues,  and  was 
ally  put  down  as  a  dangerous  religious 
icy,  incompatible  with  the  exigence 
regular  government. 

Pyx. — The  vessel  in  which  the  consecrated 
•aais  placed  in  Roman  churches.  A  lamp  is 
)t  burning  before  it  whenever  the  ll«-t  \a 
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Quadragesima.  —  The  first  Sunday  in 

calleil  because  it  is  t'.iily  davs  before 
after.  The  in  me  does  not,  Imwev.-r,  occur 
:he  Prayer  Book,  ;m<l  has  to  a  certain  r.xt-  nt 
len  into  disuse. 


disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
-hop  of  Athens  in  the  s--eond  ••nitiiry. 
the  time  of   the   p.  rseeution  of  tlie   Chris- 
tlie  Km},          .  i        ;  an,  li.-   wrote  a 
V  eloipi.  n!     .  /./•  •/"////  for  t)n    f'/ir 
'/,  which   he   present-  d   personally  in    126. 
ik  was   in  existem-e   till   the  seventh 
tury,  when  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
irely,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages 
ich  had  hern  quoted  l>y  Kus--biu-.    m-1  have 
is  been  preserved.     Two  other  men  of  the 
16  name  are  mentioned  by  different  writers 
laving  lived  in  the  same  century,  but  later 
torians  agree  in  identifying  them  all  with 
Bishop  of  Athens 

'  FKHNDS.] 

I^ANCIS.  prose  writer  and  poet, 
-bum  at  Romford.  KS-M-X,  in  l.V.rj.  Hi., 
lily  ]•  states  in  that  county,  and 

i  held  an  honourable  position  under 
•en  Elizabeth.  Francis  Quarles  was  edu- 
•d  at  Cambridge.  After  studying  the  law 
^ncoln's  Inn  for  some  y.  ais,  he  set  his  mind 
'ii  serious  private  study  and  devotional 
ling,  to  tin-  exclusion  of  all  ambition  for 
izt  preferment  which  he  might  easily  have 
.  In  the  .M<  ,,iii,r  liy  his  wife  we  find  that 
trlt  s  shared  in  the  almost  universil  admha- 
i  and  love  for  the  Princess  Kli/abeth.  (^ueeii 
Johemia,  herself  a  poetess,  and  that  he  si  rved 
as  "cup-bearer"  until  the  ruin  of  the 
(t"i  Palatini  "-  affairs  caused  him  to  go  over 
ad.  It  is  probable  that  the  intima.-y 
ii,  10J1.  b.-t  \vern  <luarle«iaiid  Ussher, 
a  Bishopof  .Meatli.  We  find  his  son,  John 
urles,  asserting  in  one  of  his  poems  that  In 
"1  his  education  to  this  Prelate.  The 
nty  of  the  writings  of  Quarles  is  marred  by 
.'rieity  which  pervades  it,  but  his  style 
igorous,  and  a  high  religious  tone  is  to  be 
'"1  in  iii-arly  all  his  works.  /.'//'  '• 

Jttr,,,,    l'(,,ll,x)  and  iJivine  fancies 


are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  admired 
of  his  works.  The  Eliyif*,  wriiten  in  memory 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Allmer,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  pathos 
of  their  own.  In  1631  he  lost  his  friend 
Dray  ton,  and  he  wrote  the  epitaph  on  the 
monument  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Hieroglyphics  resemble  the  /.////>/c  ///*•,  but 
are  very  e, -centric  in  measure,  yet  are  pecu 
liarly  impressive.  Some  beautiful  lines 
w.re  written  by  Quarles  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  to  whom  he  was  secre 
tary  for  some  time,  and  who  wrote  of 
(Quarles  to  a  friend  as  "a  poet  held  in 
considerable  esteem  for  his  sacred  compo 
sitions."  The  home  life  of  Francis  Queries 
showed  consistent  piety.  His  wife  writt  >-, 
"that  he  was  courteous  and  affable  to  all, 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  all  his  actions." 
He  was  an  ardent  student,  rising  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  that  jmrpo.se.  He 
it  charm  in  conversation. 
His  fatal  illnes>  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  sorrow  when  a  petition  was  presented 
by  eight  men,  imputing  to  him  serious 
errors  in  his  religious  belief.  He  died  in 
September,  lii!4,  and  was  burii  d  at  St. 
L'-Tiard's,  in  Foster  Line.  His  widow 
writes  in  the  .I// ///«/>•  that  "the  blessed  end  of 
he]- dear  hu-band  was  in  every  way  answerable 
to  his  godly  life."  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Quarles  had  written  k'nr/ti/-iff«>n  at  Athens 
or  Rome,  he  would  have  been  <  la»-  d  among 
the  \\  jse  men  of  hi>  country. 

Quartodecimans.— On  what  day  the 

festival  of  tlie  Resurrection  ought  to  be  Cele 
brated  was  a  question  which  caused  much 
anxious  thought  and  bitter  dispute  in  the 
piimitive  Church.  Some  aimed  at  observ 
ing  the  actual  anniversary  by  keeping  it  on 
the  same  date  in  each  year.  Uthers,  guiding 
themselves  by  the  Jewish  reckoning  for  the 
•  ver,  chose  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
moon  in  the  new  year,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  that  might  happen  to  be  ;  others  again 
deferred  the  commemoration  to  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon.  For  both 
of  the  two  latter  customs  Apostolical  authority 
was  pleaded:  the  former  was  said  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  St.  Philip  and  St.  John, 
and  was  generally  observed  by  the  Church « s 
of  the  East,  while  for  the  commemoration  on 
the  Lord's  I  >ay  appeal  was  made  to  the  autho 
rity  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid,  and  the  Western 
Church  adopted  the  custom.  One  pleasing 
incident  in  the  controversy  was  the  visit  of 
the  saintly  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  to 
Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  vexed  point.  Unable  to  agree,  each 
thinking  himself  supported  by  the  practice  of 
Apostles,  they  agreed  to  differ,  and  Polycarp 
was  invited  by  Anicetus  to  be  celebrant  at  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  they  parted  in  peace 
respecting  each  other's  convictions.  This  was 
in  A.D.  158.  Shortly  after  the  Quartodeciman 
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rule  (so-called  because  relating  to  the  four 
teenth  day)  became  associated  with  Judaistic 
opinions  and  practices,  and,  in  consequence, 
called  forth  the  reprobation  of  Pope  Victor, 
A.D.  180.  Henceforward  the  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  intense  bitterness,  and  after 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  had  decreed  in  favour 
of  the  commemoration  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
the  Quartodecimans  were  regarded  as  heretics 
and  schismatics. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  —  A  full 
account  of  this  fund  will  be  found  under 
ANNATES,  but  we  may  add  here  a  few  more 
details  derived  from  recent  returns.  The 
Royal  Bounty  was  ratified  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1704,  but  for  the  first  few  years  the  Corpor 
ation  was  unable  to  devote  any  substantial 
sum  out  of  the  £13,000,  which  was  the  average 
amount  of  their  gross  income,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  trust.  An  Act  passed  in  the  year  1708 
which  discharged  all  livings  not  exceeding 
the  yearly  value  of  £50  from  the  payments  of 
Tenths,  still  further  reduced  the  revenue 
to  about  £10,000;  and  it  was  not  till  1713 
that  any  scheme  of  augmentation  was  entered 
upon.  In  that  year  two  lists  were  prepared, 
in  the  first  of  which  all  livings  under  £10  per 
annum  were  scheduled,  and  in  the  second  all 
under  £35  per  annum.  In  1788  the  trustees 
were  further  empowered  under  the  Sign 
Manual  to  give  £200  to  cures  not  exceeding 
£50,  and  this  maximum  value  of  benefices  to 
be  similarly  augmented  was  in  1804  increased 
to  £60,  and  in  1834  to  £200  a  year.  The 
system  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  bene 
factions  now  became  general,  and  it  was 
reported  in  1868  that  the  total  amounts  of  such 
free  grants  between  1836  and  1868  was  only 
£10,600,  while  the  total  yearly  appropriations 
averaged  £11,600.  The  total  value  of  the 
trusts  vested  in  the  Corporation  on  Dec.  31st, 
1881,  was  £4,171,470  14s.  lid.,  which  is  the 
gross  sum  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
board  since  its  institution,  and  of  the  private 
and  other  benefactions  vested  in  the  governors 
as  trustees  of  the  clergy.  The  Royal  Bounty 
Fund  in  1881  amounted  to  £48,591,  of  which 
£27,800  was  appropriated  in  grants  to  meet 
benefactions. 

Q lies  11  el,  PASQVIER  [b.  1634,  d.  1719],  was 
educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  ordained  priest  in 
1659,  and  in  1662  appointed  Director  of 
the  Seminary  of  the  Oratory.  Soon  after,  he 
began  to  publish  his  celebrated  work  Reflexions 
Morales,  written  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  under  his  charge.  These  found 
many  readers,  and  were  recommended  by 
many  bishops.  But  it  was  found  that  his 
work  contained  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
Jansen  [JANSENISM],  and  having  refused 
to  sign  the  formula  against  these  opinions  in 
1675  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  the  Nether 
lands.  Here  he  continued  his  Reflexions, 
which  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1693-4. 
De  Noailles,  as  Bishop  of  Chalons,  in  1695 


strongly  recommended  Quesnel's  writings 
his  diocese  ;  but  scarcely  a  year  later,  wh 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  beca: 
their  opponent  and  condemner.  Quesnel  v 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  Phi 
V.,  but  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  Hollui 
and  died  at  Amsterdam  at  a  great  age.  I 
book  was  condemned  by  the  celebrated  B 
I '  i'>;/>' n  it  us.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  A  r nan 
Tradition*  of  the  Romish  Church,  2'h<  />i*c 
li/i<-  <>f  the  church,  and  some  dogmatical  essa 

Quietists. — A  school  of  mystics  wh; 
sprang  up  in  the  seventeenth  century.     1 
(.Juieti-ts  stated  that  they  resigned  tl. 
absolutely   to    God's  will,  that  in    sn  dui 
they  renounced  self  entirely,  and  were  wi 
out  thought,  hope,  or  wish  ;  in  fact,  in  a  st 
of  mental  inactivity.     The  doctrines  of  Qui 
ism  were  first  given  to  the  world  in  a  b( 
called  The  Xi>iritn<il  (intd> .  written  by  MOLI: 
[q.v.],  which  was  published  in  Spain  in  16 
and   was   translated  into  several  languag 
It  represented  to  a  great  extent  in  Spain 
teaching  of  the  Jansenists  in  France,  and  < 
of  the  chief  supporters   of   its  theories  > 
MDME.  GUYON  [q.v.],  a  Janscnist,   who  ^ 
defended    by    Fenelon.      They    taught  t< 
the   worship   of  the   Church   was  nut  to 
compared  to  private  devotion  for  help  i 
comfort   to   the   soul,  and   the   tendency 
through  is  to  promote  thought  of  self  rat 
than   thought   of   God.     The    same    noti 
have  been  held  by  various  sects  under 
ferent  names,  and  will  be  found  under 
following  heads : — EUCHITES,  BEGHARDS,  ; 
HESYCHASTS. 

Qnignon  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish  e 
who,  while  still  very  young,  became  a  mem 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  of  monks.     He 
made  a  General  of  the  Order  in  1522,  ant 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Cha 
A'.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  Council  of  C 
science.     At  the  time  of  the  struggle  bet* 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,   Clement   V 
Quignon    was    employed     to    negotiate 
tween  the  two,  and  the  manner  in  which 
settled  the  business  pleased  the  Pope  so  m 
that  he  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat  as  a  rew; 
He  is  however  chiefly  famous  for  the  Brev: 
which  he  compiled,  in  which  his  main  : 
was  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  services,  an 
this  respect  the  compilers  of  our  Prayer  I 
followed  his  example.     He  denied  and  < 
demned  certain  superstitions  and  narrat 
which   had    crept   into   the   services   of 
Roman  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  altho 
recommended  by  two  Popes,  his  Breviary 
never  in  favour,  and  had  very  small  circ 
tion.     Copies  of  it  are,  therefore,  now  sea: 

Qninquagesima.— The  Sunday  be 
Ash  Wednesday.      It  was  so  named  from 
fact  that  it  is  fifty  days  before  Easter. 
two  Sundays   preceding  Quinquagesima    i 
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3<  xugesima  and  Septuagesima,  because 
y  \\  ic  considered  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
ty  and  seventy  days  before  Easter  re- 
•ctively.  That  the  custom  of  so  naming 
in  is  ancient  we  know,  for  we  find  them 
ntii'iied  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the 
eat:  but  the  practice  of  keeping  them,  as 
preparation  for  Lent,  has  always  been 
itined  to  the  \\Ystern  Church. 

Quintilians. — A  sect  which  was  founded 
Quintilia.a  so-called  prophetess,  in  Phi-yiria 
The  peculiarity  of  its  ritual  was  that 
men  were  admitted  into  priests'  orders  and 
re  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  services. 
omen  were  regarded  with  extreme  venera- 
11,  and  Mve  was  particularly  honoured, 
:ause  she  had  first  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
jwledge.  Miriam,  the  >i>terof  .Moses,  and 
d.-t  1 1 --liters  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  mentioned 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  also  regarded 
proph'-t-  sses.  At  tirst  their  teaching  was 
ated  with  utter  contempt,  but  later  on  it 
)ears  to  have  spread  considerably,  until  it 
8  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodiceain 
).  Tertiillian  wrote  a  book  against  this 
•esy,  and  accused  the  sect  of  opposing 
ptum. 


Eabanus,  MAI-IMS  MACM --NTIT-S  [b.  at 
.in/  about  77ii,  d.  there  Feb.  4th,  s.">(i]. 
was  educated  at  the  Mona>t«  ry  of  Fulda, 
•n  studied  under  Alcuin  at  Tours,  and  re- 
•ned  to  the  school  at  Fulda,  of  which  he 
8  made  Abbot  in  822.  In  the  disputes 
ich  arose  between  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
I  his  children,  liabanus  acted  the  part  of 
toe-maker,  and  his  wisdom  and  precaution 
ned  him  the  goodwill  of  both  parties.  At 
s  time  he  wrote  a  treatise  urging  the  duty 
Children  to  their  parents,  and  of  subject  < 
their  sovereign.  In  842  he  resigned  his 
it  at  Fulda,  and  retired  to  a  church  which 
had  built  at  IVtorsberg,  in  order  to  devote 
aself  to  religious  contemplation  and  the 
dy  of  the  Scriptures;  but  in  847  he  was 
cted  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  thus  drawn 
m  his  rctin-m.-nt.  He  was  an  able  ad- 
listrator,  and  the  diocese  flourished  during 
archiepiscopate ;  hut  his  chief  fame  rests 
his  literary  works.  He  wrote  commen- 
ies  on  the  Old  Testament  and  on  some  of 
•  Gospels  and  Epistles,  numbers  of  hymns 
I  other  books  of  devotion,  and  treatises 
•ting  to  the  book  on  Transubstantiation  by 
Jchasius  Iladbertus. 

E&abaut,  PAUL,  a  French  preacher  who 
much  to  encourage  the  Protestants  during 
times  of  persecution,  was  born  at  Beda- 
ix,  in  January,  1'ls.  H,  studied  at  Lau- 
ne,  and  in  1744  became  Pastor  of  Nimes. 
1745  decrees  were  published  forbidding 
""embling  of  congregations,  and  as 


Rabaut  continued  to  preach,  a  price  was  put 
upon  his  head,  but  he  always  managed  to 
escape.  In  1755  he  presented  a  petition, 
begging  for  the  release  of  those  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their 
faith,  recognition  of  the  baptism  and  marriage 
of  Protestants,  etc. ;  but  the  only  answer  was 
further  persecution,  and  Rabaut  wrote  a  pas 
toral  letter  advising  his  people  to  emigrate 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Government.  How 
ever,  in  1774  a  reaction  was  caused  in  their 
favour  by  the  repeated  cruelties  of  the 
Romanists,  and  thirteen  years  later  the  Edict 
of  Toleration  was  passed.  Rabaut  died  at 
Mimes  in  1794. 

Rabbiflism.—  A  form  of  Judaism  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  from  the  dispersion 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  may  he 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.  and  the 
second  from  the  fifth  century  A.D.  to  its  dis 
appearance.  It  was  caused  by  the  reorgani 
sation  of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  life 
of  the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  brought  about  a  union  between  school 
and  government.  The  Hebrew  was  rendered 
into  Chaldee,  and  was  added  to  by  explana 
tions,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  a  tradition  was 
fanned  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  equal  importance  with  the  written  Law. 
Later  on,  the  Mishna  was  edited  by  Hillel  and 
.lehuda  ;  by  it  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  had 
formerly  been  treated  under  613  heads, 
now  reduced  to  six.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century  a  rivalry  grew  up 
betwM-n  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  schools. 
'III.  Baby  Ionian  Talmud  was*  re-arranged  by 
K'aM.i  Ashc.the  h.  ad  ot'the  h'ahhinical schools; 
the  Rabbinical  schools  throughout  Persia  were 
closed. 

The  second  epoch  of  Rabbinism  is  L  .--  in- 
leresting  than  the  first.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  brought  to  Europe  and  translated 
into  Arabic.  Maimonides  succeeded  in  recon 
ciling  the  liberal  form  of  Rabbinism  which 
had  grown  up  in  Spain  and  the  orthodox 
form  which  had  appeared  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
and  it  flourished  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
when  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  partly 
destroyed  it.  However,  the  Cabbala  was  studied 
till  the  last  century,  when  Moses  Mendelssohn 
rose  against  it.  At  the  present  time  Rabbinism 
is  superseded  by  Rationalism. 

Radbert,    PASCASE.      [PASCHASIUS  RAD- 

BERTUS.] 

Raikes,  ROBERT,  -  Founder  of  Sunday- 
schools,  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His 
father  was  a  printer  and  editor  of  the  Glou 
cester  Journal,  who,  after  giving  his  son  a 
liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  the  busi 
ness,  to  which  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  began  visiting  the  prisons,  and,  finding  the 
bad  condition  in  which  they  were,  drew  at 
tention  to  it  in  his  paper,  and  brought  about 
a  great  reformation  in  the  county  bridewell. 
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In  1781,  being  struck  by  seeing  tbe  ragged 
groups  of  children  playing  in  the  streets,  he 
determined  to  try  and  improve  their  condition; 
so,  finding  four*  decent,  well-disposed  women 
who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read,  ho 
hired  them  to  instruct  as  many  children  as 
he  could  assemble  together  on  Sunday  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  catechism.  For 
this  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  shilling  each  a 
day.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  Gentlf»inn'x 
Magazine  for  1784  [p.  410],  in  which  he  de 
scribes  the  wonderful  success  of  his  plan, 
saying  that  the  place  was  quite  a  heaven  on 
Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
system  soon  spread  all  over  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  [Srxn.vv  SCHOOLS.]  lxaik<  s 
died  suddenly  at  Gloucester,  on  April  ">th, 
1811. 

Raleigh,   ALEXANDER,  an  Independent 

minister,  the  author  of  many  theolo,iri<- il 
works,  was  born  at  Kirkcudbright  in  1S17, 
carried  on  business  for  a  short  time  in  Liver 
pool,  and  went  to  Blackburn  ( '«>llr-.-.  and  in 
1 844  became  pastor  of  a  chapel  at  (ireenock, 
whence  he  moved  successively  to  Kotherham 
[1850],  Glasgow  [IS.').')],  and  London  [1859]. 
He  died  in  London  in  1880. 

His  chief  works  are,  Quiet  Resting -Places, 
The  Story  of  Jonah  the  Prophet,  The  Little 
Sanctuary,  and  other  Meditations,  Thoughts  for 
the  Weary  and  the  Sorrowful,  etc. 

Ralph  de  Die 9 to,  old  English  historian, 
born  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  He  was  greatly  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
English  historians  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  claimed 
and  set  forth  from  records  and  history.  His 
history  begins  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  reaches  to  the  death  of  King  John.  It 
has  been  reprinted  among  the  works  of  the 
old  English  historians. 

Rammohun  Roy,  a  Hindoo  reformer, 
was  born  in  Burdwan,  Bengal,  in  1772.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Brahman  faith,  but  early 
renounced  polytheism,  and  formed  in  Calcutta 
the  BRAHMOO  SOMAJ,  or  "  Church  of  God" 
[q.v.  ].  In  1830  he  came  to  London  as  repre 
sentative  of  the  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  to  demand 
an  increase  of  stipend,  which  was  granted. 
He  died  at  Stapleton  Park,  near  Bristol,  Sept 
ember  27th,  1833.  He  translated  the  ]',-. 
danta,  or  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds  ;  published 
selections  from  the  New  Testament  under  the 
title,  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace 
and  Happiness  ;  and  wrote  Apology  for  the 
Pursuit  of  Final  Beatitude.  While  in  England 
he  worshipped  with  the  Unitarians,  as,  though 
he  admired  the  precepts  of  Christ,  he  did  not 
believe  in  His  Divinity. 

Raxnsburyy  BISHOPRIC  OF.     [See  SHER- 


Ranee.     [TRAPPE,  LA.] 

Raiike,  LEOPOLD  VON-  [b.  Dec.  21st,  17 
d.  May,  1886]. — A  famous  historian.     He\ 
not  of  the  nobility  by  birth,  the  title  V0n  bei 
granted  him  in  1806  by  the  Emperor  [tl 
King]   of    Prussia.      He   had  four    broth( 
all  of  whom  have  made  names  for  thenix  -1  ves 
one  way  or  other.     Leopold  was  educated 
Leipzig,  and  while  there  showed  a  reniarka 
talent  for  historical  criticism.     Soon  after 
left   he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
Fraiikfort-on-the-Oder  ;  but  it  was  c<>n>ide 
desirable  that  he  should  reside  in  Berlin, 
he  resigned  this  appointment  in  1825  fort, 
of   Professor  of   History  at  the  Tnivei-.-itx 
Berlin.     He  published  his  first  work,  •  utit 
History  of  the  Germanic  ami   Latin  A"^/;/; 
the  Ref<irni<it inn    I'cnod,  in    1824.     He   w;. 
man  ot'  irreat  >trenirth  and  industry,  and 
books,  all  involving  great  research,  follo\ 
each  other  all  through  his  life  with  extra 
dinary  rapidity.     His  History  of  tin    I'«jj< 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
regards  critical   power   and    style.      It   • 
quickly  translated  into  most  modern  languaj 
and  certainly  was  the  chief  means  of  gain 
for  Kanke  the    European    reputation    wl. 
he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life.     Macau 
speaking  of  this  work  in  one  of  his  essay; 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  it  "  is  known  ; 
esteemed  wherever  German  literature  is 
died."      In    1841  the  late  King  of  Pru* 
Frederick  William   IV.,  asked  him  to  w 
a  full  account  of  the  history  of  Prussia, 
this  work  was  published  six  years  later, 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  very  quiet  and  ret: 
life,  seldom  leaving  his  house  in  Berlin, 
i  iking  no  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
time,  though  he  studied  each  movement  i 
roughly  with  regard  to  its  probable  beai 
on  future  history.     He  made  one  except 
to  this  rule  in  1848.  when  a  Parliament 
at  Frankfort  with  the  idea  of  reconstrucl 
the  German  Constitution,   and  above  al 
uniting  the  German  nation  under  one  h< 
The  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  from  i 
time  Ranke  devoted  himself  to  his  histoi 
studies    and   to   his   lectures.       During 
years  that  followed  he  published  a  Hixtor 
France  at  tJie  Tune  of  the  Reformation,  His 
of  England  during    the    «SV-/-<  „/,,„//,    Cent 
Studies  of  the  Characters  of  the  Chief  St< 
men  of  Italy  and  Sjm'tn,   and  several  est 
and  books  on  different  periods  in  the  his' 
of  his  own  people.     These  occupied  him  « 
stantly  until    1880,  and   in  that   year,  at 
age  of  eighty-six,  he  announced  his  inten 
of  writing  his  great    irrltgcxchirhte.     It 
never   expected,    of   course,  that  his  sch 
would   be   in    any    way   completed,    but 
"  Altmeister,"  as  his  fellow-countrymen 
miringly  called  him,   worked   steadily  e1 
day,  giving  one  volume  a  year  to  the  pn 
and  at  his  death  he  had  brought  the  work 
into  the  Middle  Ages.     To  have  finished 
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jok  according  to  the  plan  he  worked  out  at  the 
^ginning  would  have  taken  three  more  years. 
Ithou^h  he  lived  so  quietly,  and,  except  by 
is  books,  made  so  little  stir  in  the  world,  he 

;i  all  the  honours  which  it  is  possible 
»r  a  literary  man  to  receive,  both  by  his  own 
iuntryand  foreign  ones,  France  conferring 

itest  distinction  she  has  in  her  power 
>  give,  that  of  beiii^-  a  Member  of  the 
cademy.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  advice 
id  help  to  any  student,  either  of  history  or 
olitics,  who  chose  to  apply  to  him,  and  was 
•vered  by  all  clas.-es  from  the  Emperor  and 
rown  Prince  downwards,  the  latter  being 
le  of  his  pupils. 

Ranters.      An  Anabaptist  sect  which  first 

1   in   104.').     They  set  up  the  light  of 

stare  under  the  name  of  "Christ  in  men." 

id  are  said  to  have  declared  themselves  in- 
ipable  of  sinning,  and  in  the  condition  of 

dam  in  Paradise.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
jcording  to  Fuller,  they  degenerated  into 
iwdness.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  in 

>puiar  lanuruaLiv  to  the  Primitive  .Method- 
;ts,  who,  in  their  open-air  preaching,  \\er-- 
"  by  their  violent  ir'-stii-ula' 

S.     [HAKMONV   Si,.  IKTV.] 

Rashi       •     K'.iibi   Shelemo   I/aaki,  some- 

mea    cironeously    called    Varchi],    the   cele- 

rated  Jewish  commentator,  was  born  in  KMO 

b  Troves,    in    France.     The    range   of    his 

;udies  was  extraordinarily  wide,  compri>in<j: 

_y,   philosophy,    medicine,   a.-tronomy, 

iw   and    exegesis,   and    a   complete    ma-teiy 

ver  the  whole  range  of   Scripture  and  the 

•ources   of   the    Talmud.      He    travelled   for 

•veil  years  in  Italy.  ( ireece.  ( iermany,  Pale>- 

-  vpt,  and    Persia,  studying    under  tlie 

<  it<  Lars  of  the  time.'  His  chief  \v..rk 

;  the  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old 
'estaiiient.  containing  the  literal  sense,  and 
Iso  allegorical  illustrations.  This  was  the 
rat  book  ever  printed  in  Hebrew,  appearing 
-•io  in  117").  It  was  tianslated  into 
atin  by  P.P  jthaupt,  and  partly  into  German 
y  Lucas  Prague.  Amon^  his  other  works 
•re  a  commentary  on  twenty-three  treatises 
f  the  Talmud  and  on  Midrash  Kabba,  a 
>ok  of  medicine,  a  poem  on  the  Unity  of 
Jod,  etc.  He  died  at  Tioyes  in  1105. 

Rascolniks.     [Krssi  \N  CHURCH.] 

Rationalism. — The  setting  up  of  reason 
•>  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  cau>ing  the 
captures  and  the  mysteries  <,f  Christianity 
•  be  interpreted  and  judged  by  it  alone. 
Hi  h  a  system  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
•  "•  Reformation  so  far  as  this:  the  tradi- 
"iial  m.  1  hod  wasabandoned,  for  men  claimed 
-;it  of  appealing  to  the  Scriptures 
gainst  it.  The  authority  of  the  Church  to 
npose  fetters  on  opinion  was  denied  when 
uther  bunied  tlie  1'ope's  p,ull.  It  thus  be- 
nni-  neccv,;n-v  to  find  another  basis  of  belief, 
id  it  \\as  in  good  faith  that  the  early 


German  rationalists  declared  that  the  evidence 
for  Christianity  was  found  in  its  harmonising 
with  the  instincts  and  needs  of  the  soul.  It 
was  later  developments  which,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
darkness  produced  by  sin,  exalted  reason 
above  mystery,  and  proceeded  to  eliminate 
everything  supernatural  from  religion,  to  dis 
credit  miracles,  or  to  regard  them  as  Oriental 
exaggerations  of  natural  operations,  and  to 
question  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  [KANT, 
DEISM,  MIRACLES,  EVIDENCES,  IXSI-IKATION, 

liEVELATlON.] 

Ratisbon,  CONFERENCE  OF,  which  met  in 
1  o-U.  was  the  sequel  to  the  one  held  in  Worm- 
the  previous  year.  The  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
hoped  by  thoe  conferences  to  settle  the  reli 
gious  differences  in  Germany,  without  having 
to  proceed  to  hostilities,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings  the  members  agreed  that 
more  was  wanted  to  heal  the  divisions  than 
a  mere  theological  formula,  and  the  Confer 
ence  ended  without  having  arrived  at  any 
leal  result. 

Ratramnns  or  Bertram.— A  priest 

and  monk  in  the  Monastery  of  Corbie,  Pic- 
ardy,  in  the  ninth  century.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  private  life,  but  he  was 
famous  in  his  time  as  a  writer,  and  was 
consulted  by  Charlis  the  Raid  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  was  em 
ployed  to  reply  to  the  encyclical  letter  of 
Fhotius,  and  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  as  given  by  Pax  -basins 
Kadbertus,  though  he  taught  that  there  is  a 
il  presence  under  the  symbols  in  the 
Eucharist.  His  book  was  written  after  844, 
and  called  De  Cor  pore  ct  <V/;///«///r  Jh.m'mt. 
The  book  was  condemned  two  centuries  later, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  lx  en  the  \\ork  of 
John  fecotus  Erigena  :  but  Mas  used  by  Fisher, 
P.ishop  of  Rochester,  in  1526,  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  CEcolampadius.  Kid  ley's 
views  on  the  Sacrament  r-eem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  study  of  this  book.  It  con 
tinued  to  be  regarded  as  spurious  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Sainte  Beuve 
proved  its  authenticity.  Against  Photius 
Katramnus  wrote  Contra  Grcecoru/»  o////o.v</V, 
and  in  the  Gottschalk  controversy  Zte  I'm  ^.\- 
tinntione  Dei  and  Trina  Deitas. 

Ravenna. — A  city  of  Italy  which  for 
merly  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but  is 
now  about  five  miles  inland,  owing  to  the  de 
posits  made  by  the  Po  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
famous  in  secular,  but  especially  in  ecclesiast 
ical,  history.  Tradition  says  that  a  pupil  of 
St.  Peter  named  Apollinaris  preached  Chri>t- 
ianity  there  in  79  A.D.,  and  was  martynd 
there.  The  truth  of  this  is  doubtful,  but 
that  the  city  contains  Christian  monuments 
of  a  very  early  date  is  certain,  and  the  archi 
tecture  of  the  churches  marks  distinctly  the 
tbie,.  nations  which  have  at  different  times 
occupied  the  city— the  Theodoxians,  the 
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Goths,  and  the  Byzantines.  It  was  uiade  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  very  early  times,  and  in 
419  Honorius  choosing  to  live  there,  it  \\M> 
raised  to  a  metropolitan  see.  It  became  at  last 
so  powerful  that  we  read  of  several  bishops 
asserting  that  they  were  absolutely  indepen 
dent  of  the  Bishop  of  Koine,  and  the  que>ti«>n 
was,  only  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Pope  in  861.  Ravenna  was  chosen  several 
times  as  the  meeting  place  of  synods,  but  none 
of  them  were  worthy  of  note.  The  town  is 
famous  also  as  being  the  place  where  Dante 
finished  his  D'n-'mn  ('<>/,nticdt(i,  and  where  he 
died,  on  Sept.  14th,  1321. 

Raymond  Martini.— A  Dominican 
monk  [b.  at  Suberts,  in  Catalonia,  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  d.  after  1284].  He 
entered  a  monastery  at  Barcelona,  and  di  — 
tinguished  himself  by  his  learning,  especially 
in  Oriental  languages,  which  in  those  tim«-'< 
were  very  rarely  studied.  He  afterwards 
became  a  missionary  among  the  Spanish 
Jews,  and  went  to  Tunis  to  convert  the  .Ma 
hometans,  against  whom  he  wrote  Pttg'w  1 
He  wrote  also  a  refutation  of  the  Koran, 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  a  Capistntm 
Judccormn;  this  and  the  Pngio  Fidei  were  made 
use  of  by  a  Carthusian  monk  in  a  book  called 
Victoria  contra  Judtcos. 

Readers.— In  the  early  Church  the  readers 
were  looked  upon  as  an*  inferior  order  of 
clergy,  and  we  often  find  them  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian.  We  cannot 
trace  their  existence  further  back  than  the 
third  century,  but  after  that  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  to  have  been 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  In  the  present  day  the  title  of  LAY 
HEADER  [q.v.]  is  given  to  a  man  authorised 
by  the  bishop  to  help  the  priest  in  certain 
parts  of  public  worship. 

Reading  Pew.     [DESK.] 

Real  Presence.    [LORD'S  SUPPER.] 

Realists.  —  The  opponents  of  the  NOMI 
NALISTS  [q.v.]  among  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  main  doctrine,  which 
is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle,  was  that  "  Uxr- 
VERSALS"  [q.v.] have anindependent  existence; 
nay,  that  they,  or  Ideas,  are  the  only  real 
existences,  inasmuch  as  aU  visible  things 
grow,  change,  and  perish.  Wise  men  perish, 
but  their  wisdom  is  eternal.  Universals 
exist,  therefore,  independently  of  things,  and 
of  our  conceptions  of  them  in  the  Divine  In 
tellect.  And  the  supreme  reason  of  man  is  to 
have  his  thoughts  in  conformity  with  the 
Divine  ideals.  Realism,  therefore,  accepting 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Church,  taught  com 
plete  submission  to  authoritv,  and  the  neces 
sity  of  looking  to  God  only  for  revelation  and 
light.  The  founder  of  this  school  of  thought 
was  Anselm,  and  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  William 
of  Champeaux. 


Rebaptisiug.  —  A  word  employed,  1'. 
want  of  a  better,  to  denote  tin-  administrate 
of  baptism,  by  a  lawful  minister,  to  those  wl 
at  some  previous  time  have  hem  <'/,/W«/(y  bap 
ised  by  lien-tics  or  schismatics.  Uaptism  1 
laymen,  if  orthodox,  is  by  nearly  all,  if  n 
all,  Churches  recognised  as  valid. 

Recluse.— Properly  speaking  the  ter 
should  only  apply  to  those  who  have  tak. 
monastic  vows  and  wish  to  lead  the  most  E 
eluded  lives  possible.  In  the  eleventh  ai 
twelfth  centuries,  those  who  had  proved  thei 
selves  able  to  lead  a  thoroughly  solitary  li 
were  allowed  this  so  -  considered  privilep 
many  of  them  being  locked  up  in  their  ce 
for  life.  When  they  had  once  given  then 
selves  iij)  to  this  lite  they  were  obliged  to  coi 
tinue,  and  could  not  get  absolution  from 
except  by  order  of  the  bishop.  The  term  h 
now  a  wider  meaning,  and  is  often  a 
plied  to  people  who  simply  live  in  retireme 
and  away  from  the  world. 

Recollects.  —  A    minor   branch    of  t' 
Franciscan  (  hder  of  monks.     The  name  is  su 
posed  to  have  been  given  them  by  Clemei 
VII.,whoin  K>31  granted  houses  tosuch  as  pi 
sessed  "  the  Spirit  of  Recollection."     From : 
foundation  the  Order  of  St.   Francis 
divided   into  two  parties,  the  Convent ualir 
and   the   Observants,    the   former   living 
monasteries  under  a  not  very  strict  rule,  ai 
the  latter  following  more  exactly  the  laws 
their  founder,   especially   those    relating 
poverty.     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centut 
the  Observants  in   Italy  were  named  by  t* 
reigning     Pope     "Reformed     Franci>.:an.- 
They  spread  very  rapidly  in  France  during  t 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  in  great  t'avo 
at  Court.     It  was  in  this  country  that  we  fi 
the  term  "Recollects"  most  frequently  in  uj- 
They  stood  their  ground  well  all  tln-ou-h  t 
agitation  caused  by  the  Jansenist   movemco 
and  refused  to  relax  their  rules  in  the  sligh 
est  degree.     The  Order  was  suppressed  at  tu 
Revolution,  but  has  lately  reappeared  in  a  it 
towns  in  France. 

Rector  ["  governor  "].—  A  term  applied 
several  persons  whose  offices  are  very  difft 
ent : — [1]  The  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  cJ-' 
that  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a  parish',  a 
possesses  all  the  tithes,  whereas  a  ric/tr  on 
has  a  portion,  the  rest  going  to  the  improp- 
ator  of  the  great  tithes.  [2]  The  same  nar 
is  given  to  the  chief  officer  in  some  of  t 
colleges,  as  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln  C>: 
Oxford,  as  well  as  at  the  Scotch  Uuiversiti 
it  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  head  mast 
of  a  large  school.  [3]  Rector  is  also  u-ed 
several  convents  for  the  superior  officer  w 
governs  the  house.  The  Jesuits  gave  t 
name  to  the  superior  of  such  of  their  hou* 
as  were  either  seminaries  or  colleges. 

Rector,  Iiay. — A  name  given  to  laym- 
who  are  impropriators  of  the  great  tithes  oi 
parish. 
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Recusant-  —  One  who  refused  to  attend 
ie  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 
opish  recusants  were  Roman  Catholics  who 
>  refused  attendance,  and  one  tried  and  con- 
icted  of  the  offence  was  a  "  Popish  recusant 


Redemption.     [WORK  OF  CHRIST.] 

Redemptorists.—  An  Order  founded  in 

732  by  ST.  ALPHOXSUS  MARIA  DE  Lioroiu 
q.v.],  its  chief  object  being  to  provide  a  set 
f  men  to  work  amongst  the  poor.  In  this 
e  received  the  assistance  of  Falcoia,  Bi>hop 
f  Castellamare,  and  the  work  was  begun  at 
eala,  where  he  had  previously  founded  a 
immunity  of  nuns.  In  1749  the  Order 
•  as  confirmed,  und  its  rules  approved  by 
em-dirt  XIV.  He  gave  it  first  the  title 
'f  the  "Congregation  of  the  Mo>t  Holy 
aviour,"  but  as  there  was  an  Order  of  the 

ime  in  another  part  of   Italy,  the  Pope 
•daiiied  that  the  title  should  be  changed  to 
latof  the  '*  Must  Holy  1  ;••(!»  -em.  «r,"  to  prevent 
onfusion.      The  members,   who  were  railed 
••>ri>ts,  had,  in  addition  to  the  tr. 
obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  in 
tkean  oath  that  they  would  work  diligently 
i  the  (  )rder  till  their  death.      Their  <ri 
?ct  was  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  most  poor 
ndmiserable,  especially  those  living  ii, 

ho  would  otherwise  },<•  L  ft  to  i 
rtent  destitute.  Besides  this,  Liguori  ii 
«a  constant  study  among  his  disciples  as  a 
teans  to  wards  being  of  mow  u-etothe  (  'hurch. 
he  Order  still  exists  in  most  countries  of 
•urope,  although  at  different  times,  thron-h 
evolutions  and  various  other  causes,  it 
as  been  banished.  It  was  introduced  into 
ngland  in  1S4:J.  and  has  now  six  houses  in 
ie  British  Isles.  The  nuns  are  called  Re- 
omptoristiries  ;  they  live  in  strict  enclosure, 
ad  employ  their  whole  time  in  praying  for 
ie  success  of  the  Redemptorist  in> 
•he  chief  scat  of  ^oveinment  is  Rome,  when- 
ie  head  of  the  Order,  who  has  the  title  of 
ector  Major,  superintends  the  general  work- 
*g  of  the  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
^e  is  elected  for  life,  but  the  hrads  <-f  the 
.fferent  houses,  who  are  appointed  by  him, 
•sistt  d  l.y  >i\  councillor.-.  .  can  only  hold  oilice. 
<r  three  years. 

Rees,    Thomas,    D.D.—  A   Congrrsra- 

onal  minister  [//.  at  Llanddeilo,  <  'ardiirun- 
lire,  181.');  d.  1885].  Author  of  a  History  of 
rotestant  Sn,,<;l,lf,l,'ttrifii  in  Jl'ntrs  [1861],  and 
•anslator  of  Barnes's  .W/.v  an  tin  \'t  ic  Tcs- 
•tnent  into  Welsh.  He  was  a  minister  at 
•i  for  twenty-two  years,  and  was 
resident  of  the  Congregational  Union  the 
*r  of  his  death. 

Reformation.—  To  give  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  Lrieat  religious  revolution  of 
o  sixteenth  century  would  be  almost  to 
nto,  tin;  history  of  Europe.  Our  object  in 
leiollowing  articlowill  simply  be  to  indicate 
tau-28* 


the  causes  and  the  occasions  which  produced 
the  mighty  changes  in  the  several  countries 
and  the  most  prominent  results.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  causes  and  occasions  are  by 
no  means  synonyms.  An  occasion  furn 
ishes  reason  for  present  action,  but  the 
causes  lie  further  back.  Henry  VIII. 's 
divorce  was  the  occasion  of  England's  breach 
with  Rome,  but  the  causes  had  been  gather 
ing  for  whole  generations  before. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  St. 
Bernard,  called  "  the  last  of  the  Fathers,'"  had 
sadly  cried  out  that  he  longed  before  he  died 
to  see  the  Church  of  God  as  it  was  in  the 
ancient  days.  And  the  cry  had  gathered 
strength  in  succeeding  years.  The  gnat 
Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century — 1'ixt, 
-tance,  Basle — had  called  for  «'  purifica 
tion  of  head  and  members."  And  so  there 
is  also  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names — 
Gerson,  Grostete,  Bradwardine,  Colet,  Sir 
Thomas  More — men  who  would  have  been 
indimiant  at  any  suspicion  thrown  upon 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Church,  who  were 
urgent  in  their  demands  for  reform. 
Bossuet,  in  his  Variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 
<'»,  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this 
fact  by  sayinir  that  these  doctors  never 
thought  of  changing  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
or  of  correcting  her  worship,  or  of  subverting 
the  authority  of  her  prelates,  and  chiefly 
that  of  the  Pope.  But  unhappily  the  con 
science  of  men  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
practical  evils  of  the  Church  had  their  root  in 
doctrine.  The  shameful  sale  of  indulgences 
and  masses  came  out  of  corrupt  teaching  con 
cerning  the  intermediate  state.  So,  again,  when 
it  was  seen  that  in  one  year  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  and  during  the  same  period 
not  one  penny  at  the  altar  of  Christ,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  suspicion  arose  that  errors 
had  crept  into  the  Church  concerning  saintly 
intercession  and  invocation. 

Of  the  manifold  causes  which  wrought  to- 
trether  to  produce  the  Reformation,  three 
stand  out  the  most  prominent : — 

[1]  The  Papacy.— No  Roman  Pontiff — 
not  Gregory  VII.  nor  Innocent  III.— ever 
advanced  loftier  claims  than  did  Boniface 
VIII.,  when,  in  1302,  he  addressed  to  tho 
Christian  wrrld  his  Bull  UNAM  SANCTAM 
[q.v.l  That  was  the  culminating  point  of 
Papal  power,  and  the  two  centuries  that 
followed  saw  its  rapid  decline.  The  removal 
of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon  brought  more 
clearly  to  the  light  its  corruptions  and  cruel 
ties,  and  exhibited  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  the 
puppet  of  the  French  King.  The  Great 
Schism,  which  followed  and  lasted  through 
forty  years,  gave  a  still  ruder  shock  to  tra 
ditional  reverence  for  the  See.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
were  consolidating  and  settling  their  national 
life,  a  state  of  things  which  "could  not  fail  to 
give  an  impulse,  hitherto  unknown,  in  calling 
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up  the  nationality  of  many  a  Western  State, 
iii  satisfying  it  that  the  Papal  rule  was  not 
essential  to  its  welfare,  and  in  thereby  adding 
strength  to  local  jurisdictions"  [Hardwick's 
Reformation'].  How  strong  this  impulse  was 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  the  vote  was  taken,  not  by  in 
dividuals,  but  by  nations — viz.  the  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  That  method 
of  voting  was  the  precursor  of  national 
reformations.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
personal  character  of  the  .Popes  themselves. 
Blunt' s  statement  is  no  exaggeration  when  he 
says  that  "  for  sixty  years  before  the  final 
breach  was  made,  there  had  not  been  a  Pope, 
except  Clement  VII.,  who  could  be  called 
even  a  decent  Christian  "  [Blunt's  fif/brMotio*, 
p.  242].  It  is  a  shame  even  to  mention  tin 
deeds  of  vileness  which  make  up  the  life  of 
such  men  as  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

[2]  The  revival  of  letters  and  the  impulse 
given  by  it  to  human  intellect  was  a  second 
cause  of  the  demand  for  reformation.  The 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy — and  Italy  led  the 
way  in  everything  in  those  days — was,  in  its 
temper,  simply  Pagan.  The  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio  was  saturated  with  the  Pagan 
spirit.  An  eclogue  of  Geraldini  on  the 
Passion  spoke,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
"  Daphnis,"  and  "  Daphnis  in  an  odoriferous 
garden  "  is  the  commencement  of  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane.  At  the  Court  of  the  Medici 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  good  society  to  dis 
pute  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ 
ianity,  and  the  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  became  sub 
jects  of  derision.  Leo  X.,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  infidel.  "  Marvellous,"  says  Dr.  J. 
M.  Neale,  "  was  the  infatuation  which  could 
expend  all  its  zeal  in  the  discovery  of  the  last 
books  of  Tacitus  and  Livy,  in  the  production 
of  the  purest  Ciceronian  Latin,  in  the  erection 
of  Classical  churches,  and  which  could  pay 
for  all  these  Pagar  amusements  by  the  in 
famous  mission  of  '  'etzel,  unconscious  of  the 
approaching  earthquake,  regarding  the  dis 
content  of  one  German  monk  as  something 
that  might — it  mattered  not  which  of  the  two 
— be  hushed  at  the  stake  or  silenced  by  the 
sop  of  a  fat  benefice."  The  very  greatness  of 
the  evil  brought  a  reaction,  and  thoughtful 
men  endeavoured  to  stay  the  general  corruption 
by  revived  religious  conviction.  But  the 
attempt  failed  through  two  causes.  The  one 
was  the  timidity  expressed  in  the  saying 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Pole,  that  men  "  ought 
to  content  themselves  with  their  own  inward 
convictions,  and  not  concern  themselves .  to 
know  if  errors  and  abuses  existed  in  the 
Church."  The  other  was  the  irrefonnable 
character  of  the  Roman  Court.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  causes  have  been  what  they  may,  this 
Pagan  tendency  was  remarkably  kept  in  check 
in  England,  though  signs  of  it  appeared  all 
through  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare.  Signs 
— but  only  on  the  surface  :  none  of  the  great 


English  writers  can  be  charged  with  the  mors 
foulness  and  scornful  unbelief  of  the  Cont 
nental  Paganism. 

[3J  The  third  cause  of  the  cry  for  reformt 
tion  lay  in  the  tremendous  sense  of  respons 
bility  which  rests  on  the  reason  and  conscienc 
of  individuals  with  reference  to  their  belie 
and  the  necessity  which  they  feel  rests  upo 
them  of  personal  faith  in,  and  personal  con 
munion  with,  the  Lord.  The  other  <-aus« 
live  in  the  outward  world,  this  dwells  in  eac 
man's  soul.  It  was  a  mark  of  Wrstei 
theology,  as  contrasted  with  Eastern,  th; 
wlim-as  tin-  latter  loved  to  meditate  upon  Gc 
and  upon  the  Christian  doctrines  as  defined} 
the  Creeds,  tin-  Western  Church  contemplate 
more  practically  the  great  phenomena  < 
human  nature  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  1 
God.  And  Christian  anthropology,  it  h* 
been  well  said,  "  ranged  itself  under  two  heat 
— the  objective  one  of  the  Sacraments  an 
ordinances  of  the  Church  as  such ;  and  th 
subjective  one  of  the  progress  of  grace  in  tl 
heart  of  each  one  of  us  "  [Foulkes'sZ'amo; 
of  Christendom].  The  mediaeval  divines  ha 
mainly  concerned  themselves  with  the  form 
of  these  two  heads,  though  not  exclusive 
so,  for  the  "  Friends  of  God  "  and  the  M  ysti 
had  eagerly  inculcated  personal  earm  stne 
in  religious  life.  But,  taken  as  a  who] 
mediaeval  Christianity  was  preeminently  tl 
sense  of  corporate  membership,  and  an  exit 
gerated  idea  of  the  value  of  a  \» -rfuncto: 
discharge  of  routine  and  merely  extern 
duties;  "the  form  of  godliness  without  tl; 
power  "  was  the  result.  This,  probably,  mo 
than  anything  else,  honeycombed  the  ( 'hur« 
with  corruption.  And  this  furnishes  the  k» 
to  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  its  migh 
effect  upon  men.  It  was  the  passiona 
assertion  of  personal  religion  and  individu 
responsibility. 

The  cry  for  reform,  then,  was  general  l>efc 
the   great   Revolution   appeared.      By    wh 
method  might  it  be  looked  for  ?     That  whi 
most  commended  itself  to  the  thoughtful  m 
of  those  days  was  the  convoking  of  a  ('«  nei 
Council.     Attempts   had   been   made,  but 
vain  :  and  in  1460  Pope  Pius  II.  forbade  a*-- 
attempt  "to  invoke  the  aid  of  Councils  und 
pain  of  damnation."     This  seemed  t<>   clc 
that  door.      Yet   men   hoped    even    agaii 
hope.     Constitutional  reform  had  taken  stro: 
hold  in  France.     When  Pagan  Leo  X.  •«• 
succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.  men  hoped  aga 
especially   when   that  Pontiff   declare' I  tl 
"  many  abominations  had  existed  for  a  lo 
time,  yea  in  the  Holy  See  itself  ;  "  but  he  di 
after  a  brief  pontificate,  and  the  Roman  Cu: 
was  confirmed  in  its  resolution  to  resist 
change.     But  Luther's  preaching  had  by  t] 
time  stirred   the    waters   too    profoundly 
suffer  any  further  stagnation.     Men's  hea 
were  moved  to  their  very  depths,  and  the  ( 
for  reformation  was  too  universal  to  be  j 
down.     Two  methods   remained.      The  c 
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vas  a  movement  under  individual  leaders,  the 
)ther  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  auto- 
lomous  national  Churches,  as  against  Papal 
•entralisation.  The  one  marked  the  move- 
nent  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  other 
,vas  pursued  in  England.  And  this  last  was 
10  afterthought.  It  was  a  recurrence  to  the 
3ractice  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  faith.  In 
ill  time  and  (.-very where,  national  synods  had 
liseii.—etl  and  dealt  with  the  heresies,  errors, 
md  evils  of  national  Churches,  whether  such 
>vils  and  heresies  had  grown  up  within  or  been 
t.hrust  in  from  without.  The  method  \v 
old  one  revived,  not  a  new  one  invent*  I 
"Hard wick  on  the  Articles,  ch.  i.].  Archbishop 
Lam  I  thus  wrote  concerning  these  three 
nethods  of  reform:  "It  is  true  a  General 
Jouncil,  free  and  entire,  would  have  been  the 
aedy  and  most  able  for  a  gaum- n- 
hat  had  spread  so  far  and  eaten  so  deep  into 
Christianity.  l>ut  what !  should  we  have 
••uffcred  this  gangrene  to  endanger  lif--  an«l 
ill  ratlin-  than  be  cured  in  time  by  aphysii-iaii 
tweaker  knowledge  and  a  less  able  hand  : 
We  live  to  see  sim-i-,  if  we  had  stayed  and 
I  a  General*  'ouncil,  wliat  manner  of  one 
9fQ  should  have  had,  if  any  ;  for  that  at'I'ivii! 
pitB  neither  general  nor  free.  .  .  .  And  I 
nueh  doubt  whether  even  that  Council  (such 
ts  it  was)  would  have  been  called,  if  some 

irovincial  and  n;tti')iial  synods,  under  supreme 

•i -gal  power,  had  not  first  s«-t   upon  thi- 

.vork    nf   reformation,  which    I   heartily    wish 

H   as   orderly  and   happily  pursued    as 

l:he  work    was    riirht    Christian   and   go  >d    in 

tself.      I    make    no    doubt  but    that  as    the 

.1   Catholic    Church    would    have  re- 

•  formed  herself,  had  she  l»--n  in  all  par; 

of  the  Roman  yoke,  so  while  she  was  for  the 

tin -si-  Western  parts  under  that  yoke 

.rch  of  Rome  was,  if  not  the  only,  yet 

he  chief  hindrance  to  reformation.'' 

causes,  it  will  be  seen,  affect  the  whole 

'hurch,  and  maybe  observed  in  the  history 
of  reformation  in  each  nation.     The  special 

M;casi.,ns  which  set  the  causes  in  operation 
will  be  seen  as  we  now  glance  through  the 
listory  of  each  nation. 
Germany.  -On   Oct.    31st,    1517,    Luther's 

onflict    with   the    Church  of   Rome    be-an. 
wh«-n    he    boldly    attacked    the    doctrine   of 

'Indulgences."     This  date    has    been    kept 

hroughout      Protestant     Germany     as     the 

1    of   the    Information.      Luther  soon 

•iad  to  defend  himself  against  the  chart:- •  of 

insubordination.     The  arguments  which   his 

•pponents  advanced  rested  upon  the  supreme 
of  the  Po]>e  ;  e.g.  one  of  these  argu- 

ueni>   was   that  "the  Pope  alone  Ins  power 

o  determine  those  things  which  are  of  Faith," 

md  another  was  that  "Christians  are  to  be 

aught  that   the   Church  holds  many  things 
iiolic   verities   which    yet    are    placed 

leith'-r  in  the  Canon  of  the,  Bible,  nor  among 
re  ani-imf    Fathers."        Luther  replied, 

muting  Augustine,  that  the  canonical  books 


of  Scripture  alone  are  an  infallible  guide. 
Luther  was  now  led  to  inquire  more  fully 
into  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  consequently 
he  was  cited  on  Aug.  7th,  1518,  to  appear 
in  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy. 
Eventually,  however,  his  trial  took  place  be 
fore  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  a« 
Augsburg,  on  Oct.  10th.  Luther  persisted 
in  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and  denied  the  authority  of  Papal  edicts  when 
unsupported  by  Holy  Scripture,  the  ancient 
Fathers,  or  the  decisions  of  (i.-n.-ral  Councils. 
He  was  ordered  peremptorily  to  recant. 
Luther,  however,  fearing  violence,  escaped 
by  night  from  Augsburg  [Oct.  16th],  and 
returned  to  Wittenberg.  In  July,  1519,  an 
important  theological  debate  took  place  at 
Leipzig,  between  Carlstadt  (who  had  joined 
the  new  movement,  but  who  eventually 
pushed  his  principles  to  such  extravagant 
lengthl  that  he  was  silenced  by  Luther)  on 
the  one  side,  and  Eck,  a  very  learned 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  other. 
During  the  debate  Luther  spoke,  and  ad 
vanced  a  step  farther  in  his  i-ontliet  with 
the  Papal  power,  lie  denied  [Ij  that  tin- 
Latin  Church  is  e\clu>ivelv  the  Church  of 

-t  ;  [2]  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  of  Divine  institution  ;  [3]  that 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  are  infallible. 
The  result  of  this  boldne-s  was  his  ex<  ommu- 

tioo  by  Pop"  Leo  X.  in  June.  1-YJO.  The 
Papal  P.ull  was  publicly  burnt  at  Wittenberg 
the  same  year.  Luther  at  this  time  attracted 
many  followers;  among  others.  Maitin  P.ucer 
— who  subsequently  took  refuge  in  Eng 
land  and  received  a  theological  professorship 
at  Cambridge— and  Melanchthon,  a  brilliant 
and  earne-t  student  at  Wittenberg.  In  1521, 
Melanchthon  drew  upa  text-book  for  Lutheran 
divines,  entitled  Loci  Communes  Iterum  Theo- 
logicarutn  ;  it  contained  a  calm  statement  of 
their  special  doctrines,  supported  by  Scrip 
tural  proofs.  Meanwhile,  in  1520,  Luther 
had  appealed  to  the  Christian  potentates  of 
the  German  nation  to  summon  a  Council  for 
redressing  grievances  and  removing  abuses 
in  the  Church;  and  later  in  the  same  year 
he  published  The  ]ia/> ///'////>//  c>f/>/irity  of  the 
Church,  a  violent  treatise  airainst  the  medi 
aeval  doctrine  concerning  the  BdcmnO&tfl : 
he  reduces  them  in  number  from  seven  to 
two,  and  lays  very  great  stress  on  the  neces 
sity  of  faith,  without  which  the  Sacraments 
convey  no  benefit.  The  prospect  of  his  ex 
communication  caused  Luther  to  bring  for 
ward  another  doctrine  of  great  importance, 
viz.  that  all  Christian-  are  the  priests  of  God, 
<!'iotinir  Ilev.  i.  6  and  other  texts  in  support. 
Henry  VIII.  replied  to  this  by  stating  that 
for  the  same  reason  all  Christians  must  be 
kings.  Luther,  however,  used  this  doctrine 
for  giving  more  importance  to  the  laity,  and 
for  reducing  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  priest 
hood.  Luther's  views  "were  popular,  and  at 
length  the  Elector  Frederic  became  an  ardent 
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champion  of  the  Reformation  movement.     In 
1521  Luther  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.   to    appear    before    the    Diet  at 
Worms.     On  this  occasion  he  made  his  me 
morable  stand,   saying  that  unless   he  were 
convicted    of    heresy   by    the   testimony   of 
Scripture,  he  could   not   and  would   not  re 
tract  anything,  adding,  "Here  stand  I,  1  can 
no  farther ;  God  help  me.     Amen."     In  spite 
of  opposition,  the  Diet  eventually  proclaimed 
the  Imperial  bann  against  Luther  as  a  heretic 
and  outcast  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  his 
writings  were  prohibited.     On  his  way  back 
to  Wittenberg,  he  was  secured  by  order  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  carried  off  to  a  safe  shelter  in  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg.      Here  Luther  worked  actively 
with  his  pen,  his  most  important  work  being 
the  translation  of   the  New  Testament  into 
the  Saxon  dialect.     During  Luther's  retire 
ment,   some   of  the   Reformers,    headed    by 
Curlstadt,  had  broken  out  into  extravagances, 
and  many  sympathisers  had  in  consequence 
shrunk  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
Reformers.     At  this  period,  too,  the  fanatical 
and  lawless  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  had  started 
into    birth.     Luther,    in    consternation,    re 
appeared  at  Wittenberg  on  March  7th,  1552, 
to  save  his  work  from  destruction  ;  he  silenced 
the  ultra- Reformers,  undid  their  work,  and  in 
his  own  teaching  laid  great   stress  on  the 
necessity  of  Christian  quietness  and  charity. 
The   Peasants'   War,   in   1524,  brought   the 
Lutheran    doctrines     into    fresh     discredit; 
although  Luther  sternly  denounced  the  in 
surgents,  and  preached  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  still  much  of  his  influence  was 
gone,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  fanatical  Reformers.   In  this  year,  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  an  exceedingly  able  advocate 
of  Reformation  principles,  went  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  violently  attacked  Luther 
and  his  teaching.     The  States-of  the  Empire 
now  formed  themselves  into  religious  leagues, 
either  in  opposition  to  or  in  defence  of  the 
new  doctrines.      The  "League  of  Torgau  " 
[1526]  was  constituted  of  those  princes  who 
supported  reform ;    they  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  case  they  were  attacked   "  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God  or  the  removal 
of  abuses."  The  Diet  of  Spires,  which  opened 
immediately  afterwards,  recommended  many 
reforms,  such  as  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry 
[Luther  had  already  married  an  escaped  nun], 
restoring  the  chalice  in  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity,    and    that    private  masses    should    be 
abolished.     The  Emperor,    however,   refused 
his   sanction   to    these   reforms;    whereupon 
the  individual  States  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  work  out  their  own  reforms ;  so,  in  1527, 
in  Saxony,  "  visitors  "  were  nominated  by  the 
Elector  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  each 
parish  ;  the  visitors  did  not  interfere  with  old 
institutions,  provided  they  were  not  repug 
nant  to  Scripture ;  their  motto  was  to  reform 
and  correct,  not  to  destroy  and  abolish.     The 


Reformation,  however,  received  a  check  at  th< 
new  Diet  of  Spires,  which  assembled  in  1529 
The  reforming  edict  of  the  former  Diet  [1526' 
was  repealed ;  the  Emperor  was  angry  anc 
intolerant.    The  Reformers  hereupon  drew  uj 
their  protest  against  these  proceedings,  and  8( 
obtained  for  themselves   and  their  posterity 
the  name  of  "  Protestants."     Their  influence 
however,  was  now  much  weakened  by  interna 
divisions.     A  new  set  of  Reformers,  headec 
by  Zwingli,  and  opposed  to  the  Lutherans  ir 
their  opinions  as  to  the  Sacraments  and  othei 
doctrines   of  the   Gospel,   arose   in  parts  ol 
southern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland.      The 
Conference  of  Marburg  was  held  in  1529,  ir 
order  to  bring  about  an  understanding   be 
tween  the  two  sets  of  Reformqrs,  but  withoul 
success.     At   this   conference  the  Lutheran* 
drew  up   and   agreed  upon  fifteen  dogmatu 
definitions ;  these  were  revised  and  increased 
to  seventeen  at  the  Conference  of  Sehwabact 
[Oct.,  1529],  and  subscription  to  them  became 
a  necessary  condition  of  membeivhip  in  the 
league  of   Reformers  referred  to  previously 
Thrsc  srvrntrcn   art  id.  s  \voro  finally  revisec 
by  Melanchthon,  and  were  incorporated  in  the 
celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg — anapologj 
for  Lutheranism,  presented  to  the  Emjx  roi 
Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  [1530] 
The  Confession  is  remarkably  clear  and  out 
spoken,  but  humble  and  modest  in  tone,      h 
setting    forth   the  articles  of  the  Lutherar 
Reformed  Faith,  it  was   seen  that   the  Re 
formers  held  almost  everything  in  commor 
with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  for  the  errors  anc 
abuses  which  they  rejected  they  gave  theij 
reasons,  taken  from  Scripture  and  the  earl} 
Fathers  of  the  Church.     After  the  Lutln  rai 
views   had  been    discussed,   the    Diet,    witl 
threats,  ordered  the  Reformers  to  conform  ii 
all  things  to  the     established   usage  of   the 
Roman  Church.     Owing  to  these  threats  the 
Reformers    entered   into   a   covenant,    callei 
the  "  Schmalkaldic  League  "  [1531],  by  whicl 
they  agreed  to  help  each  other  for  six  year.- 
in  defending  their  P'aith.     They  also  sough' 
the  aid  of  France  against  their  own  Eniprroi 
— a  fatal  and  unpatriotic  thing  to  do.   Charles 
V.  was  now    glad   to  pacify   the  Protect  air 
Reformers,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  i 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were  attack 
ing  his   dominions.     Accordingly  the  1 
of  Niiremburg  was  signed  |  July,    1532],  b> 
\\hich  it  was  agreed  that  the  present  state  0*1 
things  was  to  continue  until  a  "General  Free 
Council"    could     authoritatively    settle   the 
matters    in    dispute.      Pope    Paul   III.    at 
tempted  to  call  a  Council  at  Mantua  in  1537. 
but  the  Lutherans  could  not  regard  it  as  a 
free   Council,   so   the    attempt    failed.     The 
Lutherans  then  issued  a  manifesto,  embody 
ing  their  principles,  and  called  the  "  Schmal 
kaldic     Articles,"     because     issued     by    the 
Protestant  League  of  that  name  [1537].     At 
the    same    time    the    Emperor,    his   brother 
Ferdinand,     and    many    powerful    princes, 
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.rincd  themselves  into  "the  Holy  Leagm •." 
3r  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Reformation. 
n  1541  the  Colloquy  of  Ratisbon  was  held 
etween  champions  of  the  Reformed  and 
'nreformed  Faith,  and  although  an  agree- 
lent  was  nearly  arrived  at,  yet  in  the  end 
tie  matters  in  dispute  were  in  the  same 
osition  as  before.  Another  fruitless  Council 
/as  held  at  Ratisbon  in  the  beginning  of 
546,  followed  quickly  by  the  death  of  the 
Teat  Reformer,  Luther,  in  February  of  the 
*me  year.  He  held  his  opinions  firmly  to 
tie  last.  He  had  proved  them,  and  found 
hat  they  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
eed ;  but  his  last  days  were  saddened  by  the 
eligious  animosities  of  the  age,  by  the  divi- 
ions  among  the  Reformers  themselves,  and 
specially  by  tin-  rise  and  growth  of  /wingli- 
riisin.  Immediately  aft-  r  his  dt-atha  terrible 
eligious  war  broke  out  between  the  Roman - 
•its  and  Reformers.  The  Lutherans  struck 
tie  first  blow,  but  the  Emperor  had  been 
penly  making  his  preparations  for  blood- 
hed  before  this.  The  Pope  granted  plenary 
idulgence  to  all  who  fought  against  the 
jiitheran  "heresy."  The  Piotestants  were 
tterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
April  24th,  1547 !.  In  May  of  the  fol- 
>wing  year  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  under 
'harles  V.,  issued  an  edict,  called  tin-  Intn-nn 
luguxtitjtn.n.  This  was  a  formulary  of  faith 
nd  worship  for  tin-  Piotestunts  to  adopt,  as 

temporary  arrangement,    until    a    <  . 
'ouncil    settled    matters.      The    "Interim" 
'OS  opposed    to    tlie     Ill-formed   Faith,  but   it 
iade  two  concessions,  by  legalising  the  mar- 
tago    of    such    eccle>iastics   as   had  already 
iken  wives,   and  by  tolerating    communion 
i  both  kinds.     It  met  with  great  opposition 
tnong  the   more  >tiict  Lutherans;  the  more 
loderate  tried  to  modify  its    operation,  and 
•ere  in  dangi-r  of  compromising  their  faith, 
•hen,    in     1552,    Maurice,    the    Elector    of 
axony,  took  the  fit  Id  «n  their  behalf.     The 
•ar  was  ended  honourably  for  the  Reformers 
y  the   "Peace   of  Augsburg"    [1555].     It 
reed  that  every  land  proprietor  should 
>  free  to  choose  between  the  old  religion  and 
lat  embodied  in  the  Confession  of  Augtburg 
1530];    his   tenants   and    dependents    were 
1  to  follow  his  example.     Meanwhile 
"•  long-promised  Council  met  at  Trent  in 
>{•">.    but   by   its   protracted   and    wearying 
-   all  hope  was  dispelled  of  its  effect 
or     any    speedy    reformation    of     existing 
The  two  great  religious  parties,  the 
•  mianists  and  the  Reformers  or  Protestants 
vt'd    in  comparative   quietness   for   the   re- 
Minder  of  the  century;    but  in  the    latter 
irt  of  it,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  the 
utheran  and  Swiss   Reformers,  and  to  the 
•i-si-vring    /eal    of   the  Jesuits,  founded  in 
>l*>,   Protestantism  in  Germany  greatly  do 
med  ;  whole  districts  were  gradually  brought 
••k  to  allegiance  to  Rome.     The  Reformed 
lith  was  to  go  through  another  terrible  ordeal 


—the  Thirty  Years'  War  [1618-48]— before 
it  was  finally  recognised  and  supported  by 
the  German  Government,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  [1648]. 

The  Reformation  spread  through  the  fol 
lowing  States  in  the  German  Empire  : — 

The  Electorate  of  Saxony,  the  starting-place 
of  the  movement,  and  where  as  early  as  1527 
the  majority  of  the  people  embraced  the  Re 
formed  Faith. 

l»«-<tl  Saxony  yielded  in  1539,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  other  chief  towns  joining  the 
movement. 

//'.w//,  under  Philip,  eagerly  received 
Lutheran  doctrines  in  1526. 

Bavarian  lirnmli-nbitrg  joined  in  1528,  at  the 
Diet  of  Anspach. 

J'lh  t-t  Hi-til  lirtiiiilrnbtirq  did  not  cast  off  the 
Papal  yoke  till  1539. 

urg  joined  in  1527  ;  Scriptural  preach 
ing  was  enforced,  but  ritual  and  worship  re 
mained  much  as  before. 

M<  f  Lit ,,ln<r</<  Jlnlxtfitt,  and  J'o/n''f<ona  also 
were  among  the  first  to  join. 

A  few  years  later,  in  15:J.'>,  iriirtcmlnu-g  and 
other  minor  States  joined  the  Protestant 
League. 

l-'n  deiic.  Kit -i  tor  Palatine,  and  his  people, 
took  the  same  side  in  154i>. 

In  the  Ina-hii  i  if  litn-'tfiif,  the  Reformation 
made  much  progress  at  tir>t  among  the  people, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  civil  power, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  Lutheranism 
was  extinguished  in  the  duchy  before  the 
century  closed. 

In  I'M. vi1  /•'/•/'. *l<ni Vand  in  Silesia  Lutheranism 
had  a  peaceful  triumph  about  the  year  1527. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Luther;  in  1523  he  is  said  to 
have  issued  as  many  as  183  books  or  pamphlets 
in  promoting  the  cause ;  his  writings  were 
pert'eetly  clear  and  practical,  and  adapted  to 
influence  the  people.  The  force  of  his  argu 
ments,  his  homely  illustrations,  his  simple  bold 
ness,  and  e.-peeially  his  deep  earnestness,  com 
pletely  won  the  people,  and  made  them  ardent 
champions  of  the  Reformation.  Melanchthon's 
influence,  though  of  a  different  nature,  was 
also  very  great  in  forwarding  the  move 
ment  ;  his  learned  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  were  the  means  of  raising  up 
many  able  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  Reform 
at  ion;  but  the  Lutherans  were  chiefly  in 
debted  to  Melanchthon  for  the  Confession  of 
Au^vburg  and  other  symbolical  writings  con 
taining  systematic  statements  of  Lutheran 
doctrines ;  by  these  the  truth,  after  it  had 
been  discovered,  was  preserved  and  kept  intact 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  He  died 
in  1560.  The  masses  of  the  people,  however, 
were  probably  most  influenced  by  the  itinerant 
friars  who  went  from  village  to  village,  and 
town  to  town,  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Luther. 

J&utern  Prussia  received  Lutheran  preachers 
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in  1523,  and  George  Polentz,  one  of  the 
Prussian  Bishops,  embraced  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  promoted  the  Reformation.  In 
1525  the  whole  country  was  converted.  A 
German  Liturgy,  adhering  as  much  as  poss 
ible  to  ancient  usage,  was  introduced.  Con 
vents  were  converted  into  hospitals,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  Postils,  or  ex 
planatory  sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
were  regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg.  In 
1548  the  Reformers  were  aided  by  a  large 
influx  of  Bohemian  Protestant  refugees,  and 
so  became  independent  of  aid  from  Witten 
berg. 

Polish  Prussia  became  reformed  about  1560, 
Sigismund  Augustus  being  their  sovereign. 

In  Denmark  Lutheranism  was  first  taught 
at  Wiburg,  in  Jutland,  by  John  Tausen,  who 
had  studied  under  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg. 
Lutheran  preachers  came  in  1526.  When 
Frederick  I.  was  crowned  King  of  Denmark 
[1523],  the  Danish  hierarchy  required  him  to 
extirpate  the  "  heretics  of  Luther's  school." 
Hence  the  King,  though  personally  favourable 
to  reform,  was  unable  to  advance  the  work  im 
mediately;  but  in  1526  he  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Reformers,  and  in  1527,  at  a  Diet  held 
at  Odense,  "liberty  of  conscience"  was  granted 
to  both  parties.  In  1530  the  Danish  Pro 
testants  issued  a  manifesto  at  Copenhagen 
similar  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  holding 
fast  to  all  Lutheran  doctrines.  Christian  III., 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1533,  was  an  ardent  Reformer;  he  had  at 
tended  the  Diet  at  Worms  [1521],  and  had 
listened  with  admiration  to  Luther.  The 
Reformation  now  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  Denmark,  bishops  were  deposed,  and  twelve 
Superintendents  established  in  the  ancient  Sees. 
In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  three  Divinity 
professors  were  appointed  to  lecture  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  and  on  the  Fathers. 
A  Danish  liturgy  was  compiled  on  Lutheran 
models.  Christian  III.  joined  the  Protestant 
League  in  1538.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg 
was  accepted  by  Denmark  in  1569. 

Norway  and  Iceland,  after  brief  struggles, 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  Lutheranism  about 
1539. 

All  these  countries  have  remained  Lutheran 
to  the  present  day. 

Sweden.  —  Students  from  Wittenberg  had 
brought  Lutheranism  into  Sweden  in  1519. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  crowned  in  1523,  supported 
the  Reformers  in  his  kingdom.  Accordingly 
when  Brask,  Bishop  of  Linkoping,  began  a 
persecution  of  "  the  heretics,"  the  King  in 
terfered  on  their  behalf.  In  1524  a  Council 
was  called  to  prepare  the  Church  for  the 
changes  that  were  to  be  made  by  the  Court. 
The  King  constituted  himself  supreme  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  appointed  and  deposed 
bishops  on  his  own  authority,  seized  a  large 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  suppressed  i 
monasteries,  and  organised  the  Church  much 
on  the  same  model  as  the  Reformed  Church  , 


in  Denmark.  He  advocated  the  use  of  near] 
all  the  ancient  service  books  and  ritual,  unt 
the  people  were  better  instructed;  and  th 
roiiix'  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  at  the  Sync 
of  Orebro  in  1529.  One  great  charartrrist 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Sweden  is  thi 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops  h{ 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated  to  the  presei 
day.  Lawrence  Peterson,  a  moderate  Lutl 
eran,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  I 
1539,  however,  the  King  threatened  to  coi 
stitute  the  Swedish  Church  on  the  Piesbyteria 
model,  but  the  threat  was  not  accomplishe< 
In  1544  the  Reformation  changes  were  cstal 
lished  throughout  the  kingdom.  The* 
changes,  however,  led  to  an  insurrectic 
among  the  poorer  classes,  urged  on  in  sever; 
cases  by  the  Romish  priests  [1537-1543 
The  insurrection  was  quelled,  but  anothi 
reaction  occurred  in  1576,  when  King  Job 
introduced  a  new  liturgy,  based  on  the  misa 
authorised  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  it  w? 
adopted  by  the  Diet  in  1577,  two  Bisho) 
strongly  protesting  against  it.  vix.,  Linkopir 
and  Strengness ;  the  King  moreover  entrust 
the  management  of  a  college  at  Stockholm 
certain  Jesuits  whom  he  had  invited  fro 
Lou  vain.  But  when  Lutheranism  was  ju 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  King  suddenly  change 
his  course ;  the  Jesuits  were  compelled 
leave  the  country,  and  Lutheranism  regain*, 
the  ground  it  had  lost.  At  the  kirk-mo 
held  at  Upsala  in  1593,  the  Augsburg  Co:- 
fession  was  adopted  by  Sweden  ;  the  followe 
of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  were  denounce- 
the  Romanising  liturgy  of  King  John  w» 
revoked,  and  the  service  book  of  Lawren 
Peterson  took  its  place.  Luther's  short  cat: 
chism  became  also  the  recognised  manual 
instruction. 

Poland.  —  Sigismund   I.,  King  of  Polai 
from    1548  to  1572,   tolerated   Lutheranis* 
and  during  his  reign  it  penetrated  among  i 
classes.     Large  numbers  of  Protestant  ref 
gees  from  Bohemia  came  to  Poland  in  154 
and  aided  in  spreading  the  Lutheran  doctruu 
An  ecclesiastical  synod  held  at  Piotrkow 
1")")1    advocated  the  most   bitter  persecuti 
of  the  Protestants.     On  the  other  hand,  t 
Polish  Diet  in  1552  was  favourable  to  thei 
The   Protestant    Reformers,    however,    we 
greatly  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  th< 
champion,  Orichovius,  formerly  a  student 
Wittenberg,  who  rejoined  the  Roman  <  'hur 
in  1559.     After  Sigismund's  death,  most 
the  succeeding  kings  favoured  the  Romania 
Stephen  Bathori  came  to  the  throne  in   15  / 
and  proclaimed  himself  favourable  to  religio 
toleration,  saying  that  God  had  reserved 
Himself  the  government  of  men's  conscienc 
He    was,  notwithstanding,   a  patron   of  t 
Jesuits,  and  winked  at  their  persecution  of  t 
Protestants.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sigismu 
III.  [1587-1632],  Crown  Prince  of  Swede 
whose  parents  had  resisted  Protestantism 
Sweden.       In   this    reign    Protestantism 
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Poland  was  completely  overthrown.  This 
result  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  Jesuits 
and  partly  by  serious  divisions  among  the 
I  {c  formers  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  Re 
formers  was  also  greatly  weakened  by  some 
of  their  number  adopting  the  Anti-Trinitarian 
heresy. 

Bohemia  and  Moravia.  —  The  followers  of 
John  Huss,  the  great  Bohemian  Reformer, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Luther  in  1519. 
In  Feb.,  1520,  Luther  writes,  after  reading 
the  works  of  John  Huss,  that  "  I,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  have  both  taught  and 
held  all  the  things  of  John  Huss  •  •  •  in  brief 
we  are  all  Hussites  without  knowing  it."  An 
;illi;ince  was  soon  formed  between  the  Bohe 
mians  and  Lutherans.  In  1532  the  Bohe 
mians,  with  the  sanction  of  Luther,  presented 
i  formal  statement  of  their  tenets  to  George, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  followed  in  1 '>:;">, 
Ity  a  regular  *'  Confession  of  Faith  to  Ferdin- 
ind,  King  of  Bohemia."  At  the  breaking 
>ut  of  the  religious  war  in  1  ">i6,  the  country 
<ent  an  army  to  aid  the  Protestants  ;  after 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Mvihlberg  [April  24th, 
1547],  they  were  subject  to  severe  persecu 
tion.  Many  were  ordered  to  leave  their 
; 'Gantry  within  six  weeks,  and  a  thousand  of 
thnn  -'. -tiled  in  Prussia  [1548].  The  Jesuits 
began  to  work  against  them  in  1552.  The 
three  divisions  of  Protestants,  viz.  Lutheran, 
ind  Bohemian  Brethren,  now  united 
md  pn-sented  the  Confession  of  their  r'tith 
to  Maximilian  II.  in  1575,  and  airain  to  Rud 
olph  II.  in  1608.  In  1609  perfect  religious 
equality  was  granted  to  them,  but  it  was  soon 
withdrawn.  The  Jesuits  were  successful  in 
mce  more  getting  rid  of  Protestantism  in 
li>27,  when  Ferdinand  II.,  a  former  pupil  in 
their  school,  rigorously  banished  all  who  held 
1  fast  to  the  Reformed  Faith.  Many  fled  to 
Moravia  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Mora 
vian  Church,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
Protestantism  subsequently  revived  in  Bo- 
'  hernia,  and  in  1781  Joseph  II.  issued  in  its 
behalf  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  There  are  now 
a.bout  100  Protestant  congregations  in  the 
'  ountry,  the  majority  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Swi-s  or  Calvinistic  division  of  Reformers. 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. — As  early  as 
1521  we  find  traces  of  Protestantism  in  these 
countries,  for  in  that  year  George  Szakmary, 
Archbishop  of  Gran,  ordered  a  condemnation 
of  Luther's  books  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  principal  churches.  Severe  edicts 
linst  Lutheranism  were  issued  in  1523 
and  1525.  But,  in  spite  of  these,  the  Re 
formation  triumphed  in  several  towns  and 
districts;  students  who  had  been  sent  to 
Wittenberg  returned  and  taught  the  Lutheran 
doctrines.  In  1527  King  Ferdinand  I.  com 
plained  that  even  Anabaptists  and  Zwinglians 
were  gaining  ground.  Monks  and  nuns  were 
driven  from  their  cloisters.  In  1533  John 
Honter,  on  hi>  return  from  Switzerland,  estab 
lished  a  printing  oflicu  at  Cronstadt  for 


publishing  Protestant  teaching.  About  the 
same  time  a  Magyar  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Matthew  Devay,  a  former  pupil 
at  Wittenberg,  appeared.  He  was  called  the 
Luther  of  Hungary.  Eventually  he  joined 
the  Swiss  school  of  Reformers  [about  1544], 
and  was  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
Hungarian  Protestants.  They  drew  up 
their  Confession  of  Csenger  in  1557,  and  it 
still  remains  their  standard  of  orthodoxy.  In 
Transylvania  the  majority  of  the  Reformers 
were  Lutheran ;  religious  liberty  was  granted 
to  them  in  1557.  It  is  said  that  only  three 
families  of  the  magnates  then  adhered  to  the 
Pope,  the  nobility  were  nearly  all  reformed, 
and  the  people  thirty  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  new  doctrine ;  but  owing  to  divisions, 
and  the  heresy  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the 
Jesuits  regained  a  great  part  of  the  country 
[1579-1588].  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
the  Jesuits  were  forcibly  expelled.  After  a 
further  reaction  under  Rudolph  II.,  full  reli 
gious  liberty  was  secured  by  the  treaties  of 
Nikolsburg  [1622]  and  Linz  [1645]. 

x/wi/j. — Luther's  writings  were  circulated 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1520,  and  converts  were 
made  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  Seville 
and  Valladolid.  But  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  successfully  extirpated  Protes 
tantism  from  the  country,  and  in  1570  hardly 
a  trace  of  it  remained.  The  accession  of 
Philip  II.  in  1559,  "  the  Nero  of  Spain,"  had 
made  its  destruction  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  Spanish  Re 
formers  were  two  brothers,  Juan  and  Alfonso 
de  Valdes,  Rodrigo  de  Valero,  Egidius, 
Domingo  de  Roias,  and  Dryander,  who  pub 
lished  a  Castihan  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1543,  and  in  1548  took  refuge 
in  England,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge. 

Italy.  —  Lutheranism  between  the  years 
1530  and  1542  made  good  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  e.g.  in  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  where  Calvin  and  other  Reformers 
took  refuge  about  1535 ;  in  Naples,  where 
Juan  de  Valdes  was  Spanish  Secretary  ; 
throughout  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  Modena, 
Milan,  Lucca,  and  other  places,  and  even  at 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States.  But  in  1542, 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV., 
brought  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  to 
bear  upon  the  Protestants,  and  quickly  ex 
terminated  them.  Two  of  the  principal  Re 
formers,  Bernardino  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr, 
an  able  scholar,  and  formerly  Canon  of  the 
Augusti iiia us,  took  refuge  in  England  in 
1547.  Ochino  was  made  a  Prebend  of  Can 
terbury,  and  Peter  Martyr,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553,  both  fled  from  England  and 
took  refuge  at  Zurich.  Ochino  was  subse 
quently  accused  of  advocating  Anti-Trini- 
tarianism  and  polygamy. 

Sicitzi'i-ltiml.  — The  Reformation  in  Switz 
erland  was  commenced  under  the  leadership 
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of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  born  ia   1484,  seve 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  Luther  ;  he,  too,  lik 
Luther,    was    educated    for    the   priesthooc 
being  ordained  in   1506.     In  1513  he  bega 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  especially   to   the    New    Testament,    in 
order,   as  he  says,  that  he   might  draw  th 
doctrine  of  Christ  direct  from  the  fountain 
he  did  not  place  much  value  on  the  writing 
of  the  Fathers,  but  looked  forward  to  a  tim 
when    "Divine    Scripture    alone    would    b 
precious  among  Christians."     Unlike  Luther 
he   had   no   reverence  for  ancient  uses   am 
traditions  of  the  Church,  and   abolished    a 
far  as  he  could  every  such  use  not  special!} 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.     He  came 
into  contact  with,  and  was  greatly  influence( 
by  Erasmus    in    1514   and   following  years 
His   first   efforts   at   reform   began  in*1517 
when   at    Kiusiedeln   he   exerted   himself   to 
abolish  image-worship  and  other  corruptions. 
In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  a  preachership 
at  Zurich,  and  here  he  soon  took  a  command 
ing  position,  his  talents  and  force  of  character 
being  very  conspicuous.     It  was  his  custom 
to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  people,  instead 
of  reproducing  the  medieval  interpretations 
of  them  ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  done  a  good 
work  in  purifying  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
worship   of  the   citizens.     In    1519  we   find 
him    successfully    resisting    the    disgraceful 
sale  of  Indulgences.     The  Papal  authorities 
evidently  wished  to  retain  Zwingli  on  their 
side.     For   this  purpose  the  Pope,    Leo  X., 
granted  him  a  pension  of  fifty  gulden,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  1518.    Pope 
Adrian  also  wrote  him  a  cajoling  letter.    But 
in   1522  the  Bishop   of   Constance   formally 
accused   the  Zwinglians  of  disobedience,  in 
breaking  the  fasts  of  Lent;  public  opinion, 
however,  was   now   entirely   on   the  side  of 
Zwingli,   and  the    Bishop's    action   was   fu 
tile.      Zwingli    about    this    time     married, 
against  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he  kept  his 
marriage  secret,  however,  till  1524.     In  1523 
a  sweeping  change  was  effected  in  Zurich, 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  was  destroyed, 
the   ancient   liturgy    was    swept    away,  "the 
Mass   was  reduced  to  a  memorial,  and  the 
monasteries  were  converted  into  schools.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  several  cantons,  in 
cluding  Lucern,  Freyburg,  and  Zug,  protested 
m  vain  at  these  changes  :— Zwingli's  ascen 
dancy  was   now   complete.     Meanwhile,  the 
Reformation   had   been   making  headway  in 
Basle.     Its  chief  author  was  GEcolampadius, 
a   friend  of   Melanchthon   and  Erasmus;  he 
was  made  a  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Basle 
in    1515,    where  he  set  forth  the  Reformed 
opinions;  in  1522  he  allied  himself  to  Zwingli. 
The  Bishop  and  his  party  opposed  the  move 
ment,  but  the  Senate  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible  and  permitted  disputations  to  be 
held,  in  which  many  Papal   doctrines   were 
openly  attacked  [1524].     The  canton  of  Beme 
was  disposed  to  follow  in   the   footsteps  of 


Zurich  and  i;,-i>i.-.  In  l-V_>(i  a  general  a 
s<  inl.ly  of  tw.-lvo  Swiss  cantons  was  held  i 
Baden,  and  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  coi 
damned  by  a  majority  of  nine  out  of  tl 
twelve  cantons.  Yet  'tin-  Information,  i 
spite  of  this  severe  check,  still  continued  1 
make  way.  The  hatred,  however,  l.i-twet 
the  opposing  parties  culminated  on  tin-  battl< 
field  of  Cappel,  where  Zwmirli  was  slai 
[1631J  and  his  followers  routed.  Zwingli 
teaching  in  regard  to  Original  Sin,  11. 
nu-nts,  and  Predestination  was  at  variant 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  ( 'hurdi.  AVit 
:  to  Christian  Baptism,  he  represented 
as  standing  on  the  same  level  with  John 
baptism— merely  a  sign  ;  y.-t  at  the  ConJ 
ence  of  Marburg,  in  1529,  he  signed  tl. 
statement  of  th.-  Lutherans  that  baptism  : 
not  "a  naked  si-n,  but  a  work  of  God,  b 
which  we  are  re.-vneialed."  Hence  Luthe 
considered  him  guilty  of  dishonesty  and  in 
sincerity. 

The  death  of  Zwingli  was  closely  followe 
by  that  of  (Kcolampadius  ;  but  the  work  ( 
reformation  was  carried  on  by  two  able  sue 
cessors,  Henry  Bellinger  and  Oswald  Mycc 
nius:  the  latter,  a  bosom  friend  of  Zwingl 
had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  Lucern  in  152: 
Another  prominent  Reformer  was  \Villiai 
Farel,  a  refugee  from  France,  who  was  ver 
successful  at  Berne,  NeutVhate],  PM>1.-,  an 
especially  in  Geneva,  wh.-n-  he  hrou-ht  abou 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power  in  153.' 
But  a  far  greater  leader  now  appeared  on  th 
scene  in  the  person  of  John  Calvin  ;  in  hir 
began  the  seeond  .., -n, -ration  of  Reformer 
Born  in  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  he  wa- 
originally  destined  for  ln.lv  orders,  but  even 
tually  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence  a< 
Orleans  and  Bourges  Universities.  11.  tii> 
began  the  work  of  reformation  in  Paris,  bu 
some  of  the  more  violent  and  indisi  : 
formers  there  having  posted  up  anti-Papa 
placards,  he  fled  to  Basle  in  October,  1534 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  Calvin  wa 
unusually  severe  in  his  general  char.utci 
vet  he  was  deficient  in  Christian  heroism 
and  describes  himself  as  being  "natural!' 
timid,  and  of  a  soft  and  faint-hearted  die 
position." 

At  Basle  Calvin  drew  up,  in  1536,  InV 
xt.ifntea  of  the  Christian  Religion,  \vhicl 
quickly  became  the  text-book  for  ( 'alvinist: 
generally.  In  it  are  contained  all  his  dis 
inctive  doctrines.  Calvin  succeeded  ii 
Betting  his  principles  adopted  in  LausaniK 
;his  same  year.  But  in  Geneva  the  peopl< 
ebelled  against  the  severity  of  his  discipline 
.nd  both  he  and  Farel  were  banished  in  1 538 
le  was  invited  to  return,  however,  and  h( 
did  so  in  1541,  thenceforth  exercising  despotic 
>ower.  He  established  a  consistory,  consist- 
ng  of  twelve  lay  elders  and  six  miniV: 
Calvin  himself  presiding,  and  exercising  a 
on  trolling  influence.  To  this  body  wa* 
ntrusted  the  jurisdiction  over  the  religion 
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ad  morals  of  the  whole  community,  together 
ith   the   power   of   excommunication.     The 
ecisions  of  this    tribunal    were    marked    by 
reat  sternness  and  severity  ;  in   1553,  by  its 
rders    Servetus    was   burnt  for  heresy.     In 
349    Calvin    brought    about    the    religious 
nion    of    tin-    c.ini.. us    of    Switzerland    by 
-    Tiijnnnus,  and  so  consolidated 
ie  Swi-s   1;.  formation.     By  this   Consensus 
8     laments   are   treated   as   much  more 
ian  mere  outward  signs,  as  Zwingli  tr-  at.  d 
iem.     Calvin   spoke  of  them  as   "organs" 
hich   God    uses  for  conferring  grace;    but 
restricted  the  benefits  of  the  Sacraments 
"the   elect."     Calvin    died  in   1564,  and 
•  as  succeeded  by  lie/  t,  who  continued  for  a 
ne  to  uphold  the  standard  of  Geneva.     But 
1569    a    powerful    reaction    beiran    under 
trio  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  a  man 
piety,  and  devoted  to  the  Church  of 
3me.     The  Jesuits   were  busy    in   different 
.its  of  the  country,  and  in  l.js»;  the  I{..mMi 
ntons  formed  themselves  into  "The  <;<>M'  n 
,"  to  resist  the   Caivini>N.  and   at  the 
ginning  of  the  next  century  tb.-  (.'alvinists 
't  still   more    ground,   owing    to    the   in- 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  titular 
«shop  of  Geneva,  Franc'.j>  '.;.  Peace 

s  not  finally  concluded  till  after  the   battle 


*• — The   earliest  Reformer  in  France 

*.s  Jac(jues  Lefevi..  who  in  i;,r_>  wsls  en. 
ged  with  Ih-iconnet,  P.islioj)  of  M-iux,  in 
)  reformation  of  that  dioeese,  both  men 
ng  persuaded  that  the  Papal  religion  of 
it  day  was  n.-t  a  true  form  of  Christianity. 

!")_':;  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris, 
led  tlie  Sorbonne,  hiving  previously  con- 
nned  Luther's  writings,  l>e-an  the  work  of 
•seeuting  the  French  Reformers.  The 
•narch,  Francis  I.,  professed  to  be  neutral, 
t  he  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  perpe. 
i  nassacres  of  the  Protes 
ts.  In  1534  Calvin  and  others  tied  from 

country  ;  in  1545  the  towns  of  Merindol 
Hcivs,  with  twenty-eight  villages, 
re  literally  d.^tr.iy.-d,  as  many  as  4,000 
•pie  being  slain.  In  >pite  of  all  this,  the 
'ormers  had  increased  in  importance  in 
7,  when  Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his 

Henry     II.,    who     married     Catherine 

Medici,  ni.ce  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
ring  this  reign  the  persecution  went  on 
h  even  greater  severity;  but,  nothing 
nted,  the  Reformers  in  Paris  organised 
mselves,  in  1555.  as  a  distinct  congregation, 
pting  the  Calvinistic  discipline  of  Geneva, 

in  1559  they  issued  their  first   Confession 
ruth. 

'ranee  at  this  time  was  divided  into  two 
d  parties,  one  headed  by  the  Dukes  of 
se,  the  other  by  the  Bourbon  family. 

Bourbons  now  allied  themselves  with 
Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they  were 
ad  in  France,  and  the  Guises  became  the 
oapions  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  two 


1  tarties  were  inspired  with  mutual  hatred  of 
each  other.     In  15(30  a  Huguenot  conspiracy 
to  rid  the  kingdom  of  the  Guises  was  dis 
covered  ;  the  chief  mover  was  Geoffrey  de  la 
Barre,   a   friend   of   Calvin.     On   the    other 
hand,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  tried  to  force 
every  Frenchman,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
sign  a  creed,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
which  he  called  the  "Huguenots'  rat-trap." 
A  conference  between   the  two  parties  took 
place  at  Poissy  in  1561,  Theodore  Beza  and 
Peter  Martyr  representing  the  Huguenots; 
but  no  good  result  followed.     By  this  time 
the  Huguenots  had  greatly  increased  in  the 
country,   and  were  being  continually   aided 
by  disciples  of  Calvin  sent  from  Geneva  ;  in 
January,   loO'J,  they  were  granted  religious 
liberty,  but  shortly  afterwards  the   massacre 
of  several  of  their  number  at  Vassy  rekindled 
the  strife,   and    civil    war    broke   out.     The 
Huguenot  leaders  were  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and   Admiral   de   Coligny.     At  the  battle  of 
Divux     [Dec.,    l.)(j-j]     the    Huguenots     were 
routed;  immediately  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
«.uise  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Hugue 
not.      Peace   was   concluded  at   Orleans,  and 
tin-    Pacification    of    Ambois.:    (March,     1563] 
red  a  certain  amount  of  religious  liberty 
to  the  Huguenots.     A  second   religious   war 
raged  from  1567-70.     At  the  battle  ot  Jarnac 
[  l-')(j!»]  the  Prince  of  Conde  wa>  taken  prisoner, 
and    subsequently    assassinated.     The  Peace 
of    St.    Germain-en-Laye   was  concluded   in 
l'>7<).   by  which  the  Huguenots  were  to  be 
free  to  worship  in  tb«-irown  way;   but  in  1572, 
by  an  act  of  gross  treachery,  under  the  guid 
ance  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  a  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  was  planned,  and  carried  out  under 
( ire u instances  of  great  atrocity  on  St.  Bartholo 
mew's   Day   [157ii].     Over  twenty   thousand 
Pi  "tenants  were  murdered  in  different  parts 
of  France,  among  them  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
Calvinists  rose  again,  and  the  Guise  family 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  order  to  extirpate  Protestantism.     But  in 
1589  the  Protestant  Prince,  II.  my  of  Navarre, 
came   to   the   throne    as   Henry    IV.     Four 
-  later,  in  order  to  stop  further  bloodshed, 
Henry  IV.  renounced  Protestantism  ;  perfect 
religious  liberty,  however,  wa*  granted  to  the 
Huguenots  by  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes  "  [1598], 
solemnly     declared     to    be     perpetual     and 
irrevocable.     But  the  despotism  of  Richelieu 
and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1685  overthrew  the  Reforma 
tion  in  France. 

Netherlands. — The  country  had  been  pre 
pared  for  the  Reformation  [1]  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  had  aroused 
hatred  to  the  Papal  power ;  [2]  by  the  writ 
ings  of  Erasmus,  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
exposing  the  vices  of  the  age  in  1500  ;  [3]  by 
the  writings  of  Luther.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  born  at  Ghent  in  1500,  was  lord 
of  these  provinces,  and  mercilessly  persecuted 
all  who  held  the  "  new  opinions ; "  in  1521 
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he  issued  an  edict  against  the  writings  of 
Luther,  "  whether  in  Latin,  Flemish,  or  any 
other  modern  language."  The  first  two 
martyrs  suffered  at  Brussels  in  1523,  where 
upon  Luther  wrote  his  EpistU  to  the  Christians 
in  Holland  and  Brabant.  In  1525  converts 
abounded,  and  executions  became  fearfully 
numerous,  the  victims  during  Charles's  reign 
being  reckoned  by  thousands,  among  them 
being  the  Englishman,  William  Tyndall, 
who,  in  1536,  was  put  to  death  at  Vilvorde, 
near  Brussels;  he  had  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  English  in  1525,  and  had  also 
exerted  great  influence  in  Belgium.  These 
measures  not  succeeding,  Charles  V.  intro 
duced  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  to  subdue 
Protestantism  [in  1550].  Philip  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1560,  carried  on  the 
work  of  persecution.  Many  troubles  came 
upon  the  Keforiners,  owing  to  their  being 
confounded  with  the  fanatical  and  la \\los 
Anabaptists,  who  abounded  in  the  country ; 
so  in  1562  they  drew  up  The  Belgic  Conft- 
containing  the  doctrines  of  their  Faith.  This 
Confession  is  based  on  The  Confession  of  the 
French  Re/owners,  and  so  is  distinctly  Cal- 
vinistic.  In  1566  the  Belgic  Confession  was 
ratified  at  a  Synod  of  Keformers,  held  at 
Antwerp.  Meanwhile  the  continued  persecu 
tion  was  exasperating  all  classes  against  the 
Government.  At  length,  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  renewed 
the  massacres,  the  Protestants  took  the  field 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Philip  van 
Marriix,  and  many  other  nobles,  in  1568.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the 
independence  of  Holland  in  1579,  the  seven 
northern  provinces  separating  from  the  re 
maining  ten.  In  1581  the  Roman  religion 
was  forbidden  in  the  new  kingdom,  and 
Protestantism  had  triumphed  in  every  quarter, 
aided  materially  by  the  Protestant  University 
of  Leyden.  The  neighbouring  provinces, 
under  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Parma,  entered 
into  an  agreement  at  Arras,  in  1579,  to  help 
in  counteracting  the  Reformation ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  finally 
caused  the  Papacy  to  be  re-established  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country. 

England.— It  has  been  thoughtfully  said 
that  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  power  in  Eng 
land  began  from  the  shameful  day  when  the 
miserable  King  John  laid  his  crown  at  the 
feet  of  Cardinal  Pandulph,  and  shocked  the 
sense  of  the  English  nation  by  that  shameful 
enormity.  From  that  time  a  reaction  against 
Papal  tyranny  began,  and  the  history  of  the 
Plantagenet  Kings  is  continually  marked  by 
struggles  between  Papal  tyranny  and  na 
tional  independence.  The  growth  of  intelli 
gence  and  piety  in  the  English  Universities, 
as  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Dean  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  and 
others,  was  another  factor  in  the  great 
movement.  Erasmus  had  visited  Oxford  in 
1497,  and  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 


in    1505-1508.     The   immediate   occasion 
the  breach  was  the  quarrel  between  Her 
VIII.   and    Pope   Clement    VII.  concerni 
the  King's  divorce,  which  resulted,  in  15 
in  the   overthrow   of    the   Pope's  author 
in  England.     Henry  had  already  assumed 
title  of    "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
England,"  and  the  Convocations  of  Cant 
bury  and  York  had  acknowledged  the  ti 
with  this  limitation,   "  so   far  as  may  be  c 
sistent  with  the  law  of  Christ"  [15311  Her 
forth  appeals  to  K«.inr  were  forbidden,  an 
Court  of  Delegates   appointed  by  the  K 
was   the   ultimate    Court    of    Appeal   in 
ecclesiastical  cases.      Thus  far   the   Eng] 
bishops  and  clergy  had  accepted  the  chang 
but  beyond   this  neither  they  nor  the  K 
seemed   to   contemplate   any  reformation 
doctrine  or  manners.     Henry  VIII.  remai: 
attached  to  the   mediaeval  system  until 
death.     Although  he  suppressed  monastei 
it  was  not  done  to  benefit  the  Church,  bu 
meet  his  own  requirements.  So  far  from  be 
a  Reformer,  he  was  the  great  obstacle  to 
progress  of  Reformation.     Cranmer,  who 
been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1 
for  espousing  the  King's  cause  in  the  matte 
his  divorce,  was  still  a  believer  in  the  Ror 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.     In  1536 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  issued  ten  Arti 
of  Religion,  retaining  all  the  old  doctrines, 
cutting  away  flagrant  abuses  connected  v 
them.     The  sermon   at  the  opening  of 
Convocation  was  preached  by  Latimer,  Bit* 
of  Worcester,  who  afterwards  was  one  of 
most  prominent  of  the  Reformers.     In  1 
an  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
sented  by  Cranmer  to  Henry  VIII.  ;  and 
Bishops'1  Book,  or  The  Institution  of  a  Chri& 
Man,  was   issued.      But  from   this  time 
Anti-Reforming  party,  headed  by  Gardi 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Tunstall,  Bit 
of  Durham,  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  > 
siding  with   them.       Thus,   in    1539,    " 
Six  Articles "  were   enacted   for  abolisl 
diversity  of  opinion.   They  enforced  belie 
[1]  Transubstantiation.     [2]   Communio: 
one  kind.    [3]  Celibacy  of  the  clergy.  [4] 
solute   obligation   of   vows   of   chastity, 
[5]  Private  masses.     [6]  Compulsory  coi- 
sion.     In   1543   an   Act    of    Parliament 
passed   denouncing    Tyndall's   "  false  tr 
lation"  of  the  Bible,  and  forbidding  the 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  to  "  WOM 
and  artificers,  prentices,  journeymen,  ser\ 
men,  husbandmen,  and  labourers."     Cran 
however,  still  managed  to  retain  his  influ 
with  the  King,  and  in  1541  and  1542  a  re^ 
and  purified  form  of  the  Sarum  Breviary 
isvsued  for  use  in  the  Canterbury  diocese. 
1544  a  Litany  in  English  was  publishec 
Convocation,   and   preparations    were    bi 
made  for  a  new  service  book  in  English  i .  I 
the  time  of  the  King's  death  in  1547. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  [1547-L 
the  Reformation  made   rapid   strides. 
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'rot' '(tor,  Somerset,  supported  the  mo  vemenl, 

lough  probably  on  selfish  grounds.     Royal 

ij unctions  were  at  once  issued  directing  the 

tergy  to  provide  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible, 

f  the  largest  volume,  in  English,  within  three 

lonths,  and  within  twelve  months,  the  Para- 

hrase  of  Erasmus,  also  in  English,  upon  the 

'Ospels  ;  both  of  these  being  set  up  in  churches 

>r  the  use  of  parishioners.     Gfartiiner,  Bishop 

t  Winchester,  iv fused  to  obey,  and  was  com- 

dtted  to  the  Fleet  [Sept.  25th,  1547] ;  he  was 

eposed  from  his  bishopric  for  nonconformity 

i   1551.      The  first  act  in  Edward's   reign 

jgalised  communion  in  both  kinds.     The  first 

x>k  of  Homilies  also  appeared  this  year,  for 

le   instruction   of    ignorant    preachers    and 

ii. -ir    llocks.       Meanwhile    a    Committee   of 

>ivines,    under    Archbishop    ( 'runnier,    was 

pgaged    in     compiling     Service    Books    in 

.nglish.      In  1548,  they  produced  an  English 

rder  of  tin  Communion,  and  shortly  afterwards 

•'A0  Book  of  Commnn  /'/•'///'/•,  which  came  into 

isc   on    Whitsunday,   1. ">r>.      lionner, 

isho[i  of  London,  refused  to  adopt   its  use, 

id  \v  is  deprived,  Sept.  21,  1519.     This  book 

•as  compiled  from  the  old  <  Hlices  ;  it  ret-ained 

•  1  the  traditions  and  sentini'  nts  of  the  past 

mt  were  not  considered  wron^  in  them- 

ihe  compilers  sought  to  restore  the  worship 

!   the    Church   to  the  model    of    the    early 

hurch,  before  the  rise,  of   medieval  errors. 

m  this  account  the  book  was  obnoxious  to 

4any   ultra-Reformers,    especially   to    John 

>  nox,  who   had    received  a  preachership  at 

erwick-on-Twced,  and  who  was  even  o  tie  red 

•ie  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  in  order  to  urge 

ranmer  on  to  a  more  violent  Reformation. 

The   state  of  parties   in    England  was   n»w 

reatly  affected  by  the  arrival  of  a  multitude 

foreign  Protestants  in  1549.  Bu 
'Utheran,  became  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
ambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  a  follower  of 
wingli,  at  Oxford.  John  Hooper,  also, 
ho  had  retreated  to  Zurich  in  15 3 9,  returned 
England  this  year,  an  ardent  and  persistent 
Ivocate  of  Zwingli's  views  concerning  the 
icraments  ;  he  refused  to  wear  the  vestments 
•escribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was  com- 
itted  to  the  Fleet,  1551.  He  soon  complied, 
.  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
loucester  in  the  same  year.  All  these  sought 
introduce  much  greater  changes.  Mean- 
''iile  <  'ranmer' s  views  concerning  the  Eucha- 
<t  had  undi  'i-gone  a  change ;  he  had  renounced 
^substantiation,  and  followed  Calvin  in 
lieving  a  real,  virtual,  but  not  a  corporal 
esence.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  held 
e  same  views ;  the  result  was  that  a  second 
aver  Book  was  introduced  in  November, 
•)-,  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  Communion 
rvice  to  suit  the  modified  views,  but  the  book 
11  remained  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
nes  of  the  early  Church.  In  1553  a 
.fular  Confession  of  Faith  of  forty-two 
•tii-1.-  was  published,  based  upon  the  Con- 
t  Augsburg  of  1530,  differing  in  one 


important  point,  viz.  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  followed  Calvin's  tenets. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in  July,  1553, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  threatened 
utter  destruction  to  the  Reformation.  Mary 
had  inherited  from  her  mother,  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  Reformers' 
teachings.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  old 
Latin  service-books  were  reintroduced ;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  forbidden ;  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  re 
affirmed  by  Convocation,  five  members  only 
opposing  it.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  rapid  changes  during  the 
latter  pail  of  the  last  reign  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  foreign  Reformers,  and  the 
extreme  vi.ws  of  Hooper,  had  caused  a  re 
action,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Reformers  were  silenced  and  imprisoned,  in 
cluding  Bishops  Coverdale,  Hooper,  Latimer, 

<  ranmer,  Ridley,  Holgate  of  York,  and  Fairer 

<  -f  St.  David's.  *  Many  more,  reckoned  at  800, 
tied  from  the  country.    Bishops  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  Gardiner,  who  had  been  deprived  in 
the  last  reign,  were  now  restored  to  their  Sees, 
and  in  1554  England  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  through  the 

.;ual  Pole.  .Meanwhile,  some 
of  the  Reformers  who  had  settled  at  Frank 
fort  [1554]  sought  to  reject  the  second 
Piay.r  P.ook  on  the  ground  of  its  being  still 
superstitious.  Calvin  and  Knox  joined  in 
condemning  the  book,  but  through  the  in 
fluence  of  Dean  Cox  in  March,  1555,  the 
Knylish  residents  were  ordered  by  the  Senate 
of  I-' rank  fort  to  conform  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
whereupon  the  malcontents,  under  John 
Knox,  retired  to  Geneva,  and  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  English  Reformers.  Far  worse 
troubles  were  occurring  in  England.  Mary, 
provoked  by  the  violent  language  of  some  of 
the  extreme  Reformers,  and  by  the  insurrec 
tion  under  Wyatt,  and  intluenced  by  her 
marriage  with  the  bigoted  Philip  of  Spain, 
l"-Lran  a  most  bitter  persecution  in  1555.  As 
many  as  288  persons  are  -aid  to  have  been 
burnt  for  their  religion,  including  Cranmer, 
and  four  other  bishops,  Hooper,  Fairer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer.  Cranmer,  after  being 
induced  by  disgraceful  artifices  to  make  a 
recantation,  was  executed  at  Oxford  [March 
21st,  1556],  holding  fast  to  the  Reformed 
Faith.  Cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  following  morn 
ing;  but  both  he  and  the  Queen  died  in 
November,  1568.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
persecution  had  destroyed  any  chance  the 
Papal  Supremacy  might  have  had  in  England. 
The  death  of  Mary  was  felt  as  a  relief,  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  hailed  with  joy. 

Elizabeth's  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
quieting  religious  controversy  and  strife.  A 
Royal  order,  dated  Dec.  27th,  1558,  silenced 
all  'pulpits.  In  1 559,  the  acts  of  the  late  reign 
in  reference  to  religion  were  all  repealed,  and 
the  Royal  Supremacy  once  more  established, 
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the  Queen,  however,  refusing  the  title  of 
"  Supreme  Head,"  preferring  to  be  called 
"  Supreme  Governor."  The  Prayer  Book, 
revised  by  Edmund  Guest,  Bishop  of  Koches- 
ter,  was  reissued  on  June  24th.  A  few  of 
the  changes  in  the  second  book  of  Edward 
VI.  were  omitted  or  modified,  and  the  whole 
book  was  brought  more  into  conformity  with 
the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  With  one 
exception — Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Llandatf — all 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  to  Queen  Kli/.abeth,  ;md  were 
deprived  of  their  Sees.  Matthew  Parker  was 
duly  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lambeth  by  Bishops  Barlow,  So-ry,  Co- 
verdale,  andHodgkin  ;  the  remaining  bishop 
rics  were  filled  by  Reforming  prelates.  When 
Convocation  assembled  in  lotiUthc  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Edw; a nl  VI.  wen  remodelled  and 
reissued  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  their 
present  form.  New  troubles  now  began  to 
vex  the  Reformed  Church.  The  refugees, 
some  of  whom  we  saw  quarrelling  among 
themselves  at  Frankfort,  !.">.">},  now  (locked 
back  to  England,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
Genevan  principles.  On  their  arrival  they 
immediately  raised  opposition  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  established  customs  of  the 
Church,  advocating  a  more  radical  reformation. 
The  malcontents  were  nicknamed  PURITANS 
[q.v.],  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  of  them 
separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church  [1567];  but  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been 
established,  were  preserved  intact. 

A  second  separation  began  in  1570,  when  the 
Romanists,  on  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  V.'s 
Bull  of  Excommunication,  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Shortly  after 
wards  Romish  plots  and  intrigues  came  to 
light,  resulting  in  repressive  measures  being 
taken  against  Catholics.  Executions  became 
frequent,  especially  after  Babington's  plot 
to  assassinate  the  Queen  ;  and  all  their  hopes 
were  shattered  by  the  destruction  of  tin- 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  As  the  Romanists 
declined,  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence ;  but  all  their  endeavours  to 
model  the  Church  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent  were 
frustrated  by  the  firm  rule  of  Archbishops 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft  [1604].  Thus  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  has  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  now  Church,  but  merely  purged 
from  distinctively  Romish  doctrine,  and  freed 
from  Papal  oppression.  Cranmer,  in  all  the 
changes  that  he  made,  continually  appealed 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church  as  his  authority.  Unbroken 
ties  of  holy  orders,  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  organisation,  and  traditions 
of  the  Church,  a  Prayer  Book  compiled  almost 
entirely  of  pre-Reformation  materials,  prove 
the  present  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with  the  Church  of 


Christ  that  had  existed  in  this  land  from  tl 
earliest  times. 

Scotland. — Owing  to  the  frequent  allianc 
between  Scotland  and  France,  the   work 
Ketormation  did  not  b.-.-in   under  favoural 
auspices   in   Scotland,    tin-    Fivn.-h    inlluen 
being  employed  to  uphold  tin-  -old  religion 
Accordingly,    when     Palriek     Hamilton] 
student  it  the  Protestant  l'uivei>ity  at  • 
burg,   in  Hessen,  returned  to  Scotland  ai 
preached    against     the     corruptions    of    tJ 
Cliureh,    lie    was   burnt    at    the    stake    [152* 
Vet   after  Hamilton's   death  the  new  oj.inio 
rapidly  spread,   so  rapidly  that  in    15:>5  t 
Seoteh  Parliament  pa.-.-.-d  a  g  \>  i>    Act  again 
all  who  held  "the  damnable  opinion-  .,f  t 
iri.at     heretic     Luther."        .Many     1,'.  forme 
touk  refuge  in  England,  as  that  country  M 
in  1.">:M,  tin-own  oft  its  allegiance  to  the'Poj 
The  Papal  Church  in  Scotland  no\\ 
need  of  reformation,  and  in   15-11    j 
Art  lequirinir  el.  rics  <>f  i  very  rank  «•  t«.  n-foi 
themselves   in   habit  and  manner-  t o  <  i od  a 
man;"  and  in  1543  the  Parliament  allow 
all   per>ons  to  have  "a  good  and  ti 
lat ion,"  in   English  or  Scotch,   of  the  H( 
Bible.       In     1545     Cardinal     Beatoun,    t 
"  Wolsey  of  Scotland,"  an  able  ami 
man,  but  guilty  of  the  irr.  -  _  ilariti 

began  a  bitter  persecution.     Among  his  v 
tims  was  (J.oi-,.    Wishart.   who   was   put 
death  March  1st,  1546.     This  act  oi 
caused  the  celebrated  John  Kno\.  S.-..tl;m 
I;. -i- nner,  to  rebel  against  Koine,  and  t->  av 
his  sympathy  with  the  Protestants.     ' 
Beatoun  was    hims.-lf  murdered    on  May  2i 
following,  and  Knox  showed  his  approval 
taking  refuge  with  the  muid.-n-rs  in  the  to 
of  St.  Andrew's   [April,    1547].     The   to 
capitulated  to  the  French  [July],  and  Kr 
was  taken,   with  other  prisoners,  to  Rou< 
and  detained  there  till  February.  1549.   Kn 
had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Ibi 
after  studying  the  writings  of  St.  Augusti: 
his  fiery  and  fearless  temper  rouse*  1  him  ii 
the  greatest  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Ron 
justly   indignant   at    her    many   abuses, 
speaks  of  that  Church  as  "  the  synagogue 
Satan,"  and  of  the  Pope  as  "  the  man  of  ah 
Upon  his  release  from  Rouen,  the  Engl 
Privy  Council  gave   him  a   preac -hership 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in  1551  a  royal  ch« 
laincy.     But  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Ma 
in    1553,  Knox  left   England  and  settled 
Geneva,  where  for  about  five  years  he  li\ 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Calvin.     Mei 
while  in   Scotland  the  Reformers,  under  ' 
Earl  of  Argyle,  renounced  "  the  congregat 
of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  ahomii 
tion  and  idolatry  thereof,"  and  formed  tin 
selves  into  what  the}'  called  "  the  congre: 
tion   of  Jesus  Christ"   [1558],  adopting 
their  Liturgy   the   English  Prayer  Bonk 
1552.     [In    1564    the   English  Liturgy  * 
replaced  by  the  Prayer    Book-   used  by  i 
English  at  Geneva,  and  which  had  recei\ 
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e  approval  of  Calvin.]     Knox  returned  to 

otland  on  May  2nd,  1559,  a  thorough  Cal- 

oist.     The  violence  of  his  preaching  at  once 

used  the  passions  of  the  people  to  such  a 

ight  that  abbeys  and  churches  were  sacked, 

muments  destroyed,  and  many  kindred  acts 

violence  perpetrated.     Knox  lost  no  time 

completing  the  work  of  reformation.     A 

•otestant  League  was  formed  on  May  31st, 

m  its  work  by  decreeing  the  suspen- 
,»n  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
le  Queen  now  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
r  army,  and  troops  were  sent  from  France 
aid  her  in  subduing  her  disaffected  sub- 
its.     Knox    and    his   party    made    a    treaty 
th  England,   Feb.  27th,  i,360.     A  religious 
i    uas    only   prevented    by   the   death   of 
•iry  of  Guise  on  June  10th.     On  Aug.  17th 
Che  Confession  of  Faith  "  of  the  Protestants 
s  adopted   by  the  Scot  eh  Parliament,  and 
mediately    afterwards    Bills    were    passed 
dishing  the  Mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
The  Eieformers,  considering  them- 
ves  as   exclusively  the  "  Congregation  of 
list   Jons,"    felt   it  their  duty  to  utterly 
all  traces  of  the  old  religion,  just 
th.-  <   inaanites  were    driven   out    by'the 
bre\\>.     So   not  only  old  customs  and  tra- 
ion>  in  worship  and  ritual,  but  Episcopacy 

abolished  in  1562,  and  "  Superinten- 
its"  appointed  in  their  place.  Two  bishops, 
.  A..-\ander  Gordon  of  Galloway  and 
im  PM'thwell  of  Orkney,  conformed  to  the 
v-  reli-ion.  In  the  mid'st  of  these  changes 
'ilj,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  from 

itut  the  Informed  Faith  was  so  firmly 

-lie  was  powerless  to  prevent  its 

wth.     Knox  and  his  followers  assailed  her 

1  harshness  and  severity,  boldly  calling 
n  h.-r  to  renounce  her  idolatrous  religion, 
protesting- againsl  the  Mass  in  herpriv.it. 

•  pel.     Eventually  she  was  forced  to  abdi- 

•  s  [1567],   partly  on  the  ground  that  she 

plotting  to  restore  the  old  religion.     It 

3   ;aid    that     the     murders    of     Ki/./io     (the 

r  -en's  secretary,  and   also   a   pensioner  of 

Pope)    and   of   John    Black,    a    learned 

<   npion    of    medi.-evalism,    on     the     same 

it    in   Holyrood     Palace   wen;    committed 

•rder    to    frustrate    the  intended  persecu- 

.     In  January,  1572,  the  titles  of  "  Arch- 

nd  "  I5i>hop"  were  restored  to  the 

ndents,"  but  they  were  still  only 

ops  in  name.     In  November  of  the  same 

Knox  died.   A  further  change  took  place 

-302.  when,  under  the  influence  of  Andrew 

•ille.  Presbyterian  ism   was  established  in 

of  the  nominal  Episcopacy.   In  1610, 

_lisb  form  was'established 

Ling,  but  only  to  be  again  rejected  by 

le  in  1639.    The  last  hopes  of  a  reac- 

m   Scotland  had   bi-.-n  extinguished  with 

•ion  of  Mary  Que^n  of  Scots  in  1587. 

irds    Church  government,    the 

h  Reformation  was  entirely  Calvinistic. 

/«W._The    Irish    Parliament    in    1537 


rejected  the  Papal  Supremacy  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  accepted  the  Koyal  Supre 
macy  in  its  place.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy, 
however,  headed  by  Archbishop  Cromer,  of 
Armagh,  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope.  But 
as  the  Sees  fell  vacant  English  prelates  were 
appointed  in  their  place,  favourable  to  the 
reform  of  the  Church  ;  very  little,  however,  was 
done  during  Henry's  reign  beyond  suppressing 
monasteries.  Edward  VI.  's  first  act  enjoimd 
communion  under  both  kinds,  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  V  1  .  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
Easter  Day,  1551,  in  Christchurch  Cathe 
dral,  Dublin,  George  Browne  being  Arch 
bishop  ;  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  and 
also  into  Latin,  but  the  plan  fell  through. 
Archbishop  Dowdall,  who  succeeded  Cromer 
in  1513,  was  deprived  for  refusing  to  use  the 
KiiL'ii>h  Prayer  Book  [Oct.,  1551],  and  hence 
forth  the  Anhhishops  of  Dublin  held  the 
Primacy.  In  Mary's  reign  the  Papal  Supre 
macy  was  restored,  and  with  it  the  mediaeval 
ritual  and  doctrine-.  In  1554  Archbishop 
Dowdall,  restored  to  his  See,  acting  under  a 
commission,  deprived  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  three  other  prelates  favourable 
to  the  Reformation.  Iu  Eli/aheth's  reign, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  Irish  bishops  re 
tained  tin  hut  after  1570,  the  date 

of  the  Pope's  Bull  of  Excommunication,  rival 
bishops  \\eie  nominated  both  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Pope.  The  Irish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  issued  till  1602. 
In  1585  Bi>hop  \Val>h,  of  Ossory,  was  mur 
dered  in  his  hou>e  while  engaged  on  the 
work.  The  degraded  and  ignorant  state  of 
the  people,  and  «.f  many  of  their  ministers, 
was  the  great  harrier  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  general  Reformation. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church.    [DUTCH 

Ki-.i 


Reformed    Episcopal    Church.  — 

In  1873  a  meeting  took  place  in  America  of 
niembersof  v:u  :  -t  ant  denominations, 

including  one  English  Dean,  to  receive  the 
Communion,  which  was  administered  by  Dr. 
Cummins,  Assistant-Bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky.  His  brother  Bishops  immediately 
protested  airain-t  what  they  considered  a 
public  recognition  of  schism  and  a  blame 
worthy  laxity  of  opinions;  whereupon  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  assembled  a  meeting  at 
New  York,  in  the  house  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  result  was  the 
organisation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
Dec.  2nd,  1873.  Bishop  Cummins  having 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  and  consecrated  fresh 
bishops  of  the  new  body,  and  become  its  first 
presidi  nt,  a  statement  was  drawn  up  defining 
the  position  and  doctrines  of  the  sect.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  over  a  hundred  clergy 
men,  and  has  several  parishes  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  and  in  England.  In 
England,  however,  it  is  losing  ground,  owing 
to  a  division  which  has  taken  place. 

Reform  of  the  Chnrch.— One  mark 
of  the  increased  interest  of  the  nation  in  re 
ligious  matters  is  the  demand  which  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  for  Church 
reform.  In  1885  a  Committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  from  their  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts  :  — 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  reforms 
which  require  immediate  attention  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  :— 

[1]  The  removal  of  the  varied  evils  and  abuses 
connected  with  the  sale  of  patronage,  and,  for  fur 
ther  security  against  the  appointment  of  unfit  pre 
sentees,  the  increasing  of  the  power  of  bishops  to 
refuse  institution  in  certain  cases  under  specified 
limits  and  conditions. 

[2]  Simpler  and  more  effectual  methods  of  re 
moving  from  the  cure  of  souls  incompetent,  per 
sistently  negligent,  and  crimiuous  clerks.  It  is  also 
most  desirable  that  the  laws  affecting  sequestration 
of  benefices  should  be  further  amended,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  the  income  of  the  benefice 
irom  its  original  purpose  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  incumbent. 

[3]  The  correction,  so  far  as  may  be  found  ex 
pedient  and  practicable,  of  existing  anomalies  in 
the  endowments  of  t lie  Church— a  reform  which  we 
believe  would  largely  help  to  meet  the  changed 
character  of  many  localities,  and  the  shifting  of 
population  to  which  some  of  the  memorialists 
refer. 

'  [4]  The  enlargement  of  Convocation  by  an  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  the  Proctors  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  statutory  concession  to  Convocation  of 
increased  freedom  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
matters  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  Churcb, 
subject  always  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and 
the  authority  of  Parliament. 

>  [5]  The  assignment  to  the  faithful  laity  of  the 
Church  of  a  more  clearly  defined  sliare  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

In  their  comment  on  each  of  these  heads, 
they  anticipate  in  [1]  the  Archbishop's  Bill  on 
Patronage  [PATRONAOE],  and  on  [2]  express 
the  opinion  that  further  steps  are  required 
beyond  the  Pluralities  Acts  recently  passed 
[PLURALITIES],  in  order  to  the  more  easy  re 
moval  of  unworthy  clergymen.  As  regards 
[3]  they  say  : — "  We  note  with  satisfaction 
that  no  proposals  have  been  brought  before 
us  for  any  equalisation  of  the  official  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  reduce 
existing  anomalies,  and  to  improve  the  in 
comes  of  benefices  of  small  value,  especially 
where  the  population  is  large.  This,  we  be 
lieve,  will  be  best  effected  by  the  formation  of 
a  large  central  fund  raised  by  equitable  taxa 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  incomes.  The  principles 
for  the  formation  of  this  fund  already  exist 
in  the  system  of  first  fruits  and  tenths — a 
system  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
House  and  the  Lower  House  have  proposed 
largely  to  modify,  with  the  view  of  facilitat 
ing  the  retirement  of  aged  and  infirm  incum 
bents,  and  effecting  other  salutary  changes  in 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Church." 
They  make  other  suggestions  as  to  LAY 


SERVICES  and  PAROCHIAL  BOARDS,  which  TV 
be  found  under  those  heads. 

Refugees. — A  name  first  applied  to  1 
French  Protestants  who,  during  the  Flern 
persecutions  in  1569,  and  again  after  1 
i  evocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  16 
were  forced  to  leave  their  country  and  t; 
refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Since  ti 
it  has  been  extended  to  all  who  leave  th 
country  in  times  of  distress. 

Regalia.-  In  early  times  the  king  of  • 
country  claimed  the  revenues  of  all  Sees 
long  as  they  remained  vacant,  and  this  ck 
was  called  regalia.  "We  often  read  in  hist« 
of  the  kings,  when  in  want  of  money,  p 
posely  deferring  the  appointment  of  a  bim 
so  that  the  revenues  might  be  theirs,  and 
order  to  prevent  this  scandal  in  England 
promise  was  extracted  from  Henry  1 1  1  >y 
Pope,  that  the  eu>tom  should  thenceforth 
di><  ontinued.  In  France  the  kings  had 
regalia  for  a  much  longer  period,  for  we  n 
of  Louis  XIV.  making  laws  for  the  m 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  custom.  He  ^ 
ordered  by  the  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  to  dee 
but  at  that  time  Louis  was  strong  enough 
refuse  to  obey.  A  compromise  wa>  made  1; 
by  Innocent  XII.,  and  the  question  pen 
nently  settled. 

Regeneration  ["a  new  birth  "  or  "he 
born  again"]. — The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  man's  heart  is  changed.     Tin-  natur- 
regeneration  is  declared  in  the  New  Testam« 
to  be  a  new  birth  from  above  [Gr.  attof/ioi' 
quickening  of  the  Spirit,  a  partaking  of 
l)ivine  nature,  the  formation  of  Chri>t  in 
heart.    It  is  a  passive  work,  and  differs  t 
from  conversion,  which  is  the  turning  of  n< 
to  God  by  his  own  will ;  it  comes  from  ( 
alone,  and  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  r< 
to  perform,  since  before  regeneration  he  is 
state  of  spiritual  inability.     Kegeneration 
work  of  God's  grace,  and  completely  char 
the  whole  state  of  man.     It  is  an  instant 
eous  act,  and  thus  differs  from  sanctificat: 
which  is  the  progression  of  man  towards  ] 
fection  :  it  consists  in  an  internal  act.  wl 
is  nevertheless  visible  in  its  effects,  and 
blessings  of  which  can  never  be  entirely  1 
This  view  of  regeneration,  set   forth  by 
Apostles,   was   almost   lost   sight   of    in 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  regarded  rather  as 
first  stage  of  j  ustification.     Luther  and  Ca! 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  orthodox  ic 
but  their  followers  did  not  lay  enough  st 
on  the  progress  of  the  soul  after  regcnerat 
and  considered  that  justification  by  faith 
the  only  thing  necessary.     Arndt  and  Sp* 
did  much  to  establish  the    right   faith  < 
cerning  regeneration. 

The  word  "regeneration"  only  occurs  fa 
in  the  Scriptures  [Matt.  xix.  28';  Titus  iii 
In  the  former  it  has  no  relation  to  Chris 
doctrine.  A  controversy  which  agitated 
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jhurch  of  England  some  forty  years  ago  has 
ilmost  died  out,  and  this  chietiy  because  it 
s  felt  that  the  dispute  was  more  upon  ter- 
ninology  than  upon  essentials.  It  was  the 
[iirstion,  whether  Baptism  is  the  means  of 
•egeneration.  Probably  now -a- days  not 
Churchmen,  but  Christians  of  all 
lenominations  are  nearer  in  reality  than 
hey  might  express  in  words.  That  the 
,'hurch  of  England  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  in  her  formularies 
s  indisputable.  The  words  are  clear.  As 
toon  as  the  baptism  has  taken  place, 
he  minister  says,  "Seeing  now,  dearly 
>eloved,  that  this  child  is  regenerate  and 
grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church." 
Jut  the  trouble  aro>e  from  an  interpretation 
t"ing  placed  upon  the  word  "regenerate" 
vhieh  it  was  not  aide  or  intended  to  bear. 
rh'-y  who  bring  an  infant  to  baptism  do  so 
n  the  belief  that  a  bies>ing  is  to  be  looked 
'or  therein  ;  that  admission  into  visible  cove- 
lant  i.s  of  itself  a  gift  from  God.  And  all 
>,nfts  of  God  must  of  necessity  imply  <//;•. 
I'here  is  a  covenanted  means  herein  of  moral 
aid  spiritual  advancement,  but  a  condition  at 
-line  time  expr.--rd  of  ('hri.-tian  duty. 
Thus  Archbishop  Simmer,  the  leader,  in  his 
lay,  of  the  Evangelical  party,  writes  :  "St. 
'aul  intimates  with  clearness  that  the  Chris- 
ians  he  addresses  were  thu-  •:  as 

laving  'put  oil  the  ,,1.1  man  with  his  deeds;' 
ud  having  he-come  '  the  temple  of  the   H-.iy 
iliM.-t,1   and    'the   members   of   Christ;' 
laving  '  the  spiritual  cin  uiueision,  and  being 
mrie.l   with   Christ   in   baptism  ;  '  as  having 
ived   the    spirit    of    adoption,'   and    as 
being  washed,   sanctified,  and    justified,    in 
he  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
•four  God.'     To  the  GalatiaiH,  'bewitched,' 
-  he  says  they  were,   'that  they  should  not 
•   the  truth,1  he    still  writes  :  "'  Ye   are   all 
••hildren  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  J> 
or  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptised 
iito  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ'  "  [Apost<, 


page  91].  Such  a  view  is  no 
•ma-ical  roncrption  of  the  Divine  activity." 
t  involves  to  the  full  the  need  of  personal 
aith,  issuing  in  holy  living.  The  out  war- 1 
.ct  is  the  act  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  com- 
nand.  The  grace  is  the  gift  of  God  alone. 
\.nd  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Service  which 
"How  show  that  the  Church  of  England 
"Ids  no  doctrine  of  opus  operation  to  the  ex- 
lusion  of  the  inward  faith,  which  is  necessary 

ceptance  before  God.  A  necessity  of  an 
ntire  change  of  heart  and  life  is  absolutely 

tred.  Even  in  the  prayer  which  follows 
'he  a<-t  ..f  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  renovation, 
s  distinguished  from  regeneration,  is  clearly 

•unced.  There  the  prayer  is  that  the 
•erson  now  regenerate  "  may  crucify  the  old 
'an,  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body  of 
in,"  proving  that  the  Church  does  not  regard 

s  i •ompriscd  in  the  fact  of  regeneration, 
'uithermore  he  is  to  "continually  mortify 


all  his  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily 
proceed  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living." 

Registers  are  required,  by  an  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  Minister,  Cromwell  [A.D. 
1536],  to  be  kept,  in  every  parish  church, 
of  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
which  have  taken  place.  Books  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish,  and  entries  made  therein  to  be 
sent  once  a  year  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  method  of  keeping  varied  greatly  at  first, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  clergy. 
Some  of  them  neglected  the  duty  altogether ; 
some  entered  only  the  names  of  the  persons 
baptised  and  buried,  while  others  entered  in 
the  one  case  the  names  of  the  parents  and  in 
the  other  the  occupation.  Successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  altered  this.  Registers 
of  baptisms  are  now  required  to  give  the  name 
of  the  person  baptised,  the  names,  occupa 
tion,  and  r.  >id,  iiro  of  the  parents  and  the 
officiating  mini>ter,  as  well  as  the  time  and 
place.  In  WUUrriafi  the  num-s  and 

residences  of  the  persons  must  be  given,  the 
time  and  place,  names  of  witnesses  and  of 
the  clergyman  ;  and  registers  of  burials  give 
the  name,  a^-,  and  residence  of  the  deceased. 

All  marriage  registers  are  to  be  kept  in 
duplicate  marriage  registry  books.  Certified 
copies  of  all  registers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
sent  quarterly  to  the  Ki-^istrar-C  M-M,  ral.  At 
the  ire  n  era  1  office  in  London  indexes  are  kept 
of  all  the  certified  copies  of  the  register,  and 
every  person  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
to  search  them,  and  have  a  certified  copy. 
Then-  are  only  right  register  books  known  to 
'•\i>t  prior  to  lo:;s.  r.ririnning  with  that  year, 
there  arettU  register!  in  Kn-land.  In  1599  an 
order  came  out  that  all  existing  registers  were 
to  be  transcribed  into  parchment  books.  In 
a  very  few  cases  the  originals  and  the  copies 
are  both  found  in  the  parish  chest. 

Registration.— The  following  are  the 
rules  for  the  registration  of  chapels: — [1] 
It  must  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  public 
worship  by  the  congregation  requiring  it  to 
be  registered  during  a  year  at  the  least  pre 
ceding  such  re-istraiion.  [2]  If  the  building 
be  one  erected  and  used  in  lieu  of  some  other 
building  which  has  been  previously  registered, 
and  subsequently  <//'.\;/.W  as  a  place  of  wor 
ship,  the  registry  of  the  disused  building  must 
be  cancelled,  whereupon  the  new  building 
may  be  immediately  registered  in  its  stead. 

Regiuni  Donnm  Money,  given  to  the 
Preibyterian  ministers  in  Ireland  by  Govern 
ment.  Charles  II.  be^an  the  practice  in  1672 
by  giving  £600  per  annum  as  a  reward  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  though 
afterwards  discontinued,  it  was  revived  by 
William  III.,  and  George  I.,  in  1723,  still 
further  augmented  it  in  return  for  services 
rendered  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  HOUPC 
of  Brunswick.  Dissenters  were  excluded 
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from  lucrative  employment  in  the  Church, 
and  as  much  as  £40,01)0  was  given  annually 
to  the  heads  of  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
and  Baptist  congregations  to  be  distributed 
among  their  poorer  ministers.  This  ceased 
in  1869,  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestab 
lished  and  disendowed. 

Regius  Professor.— Henry  VIII.  en 
dowed  certain  chairs  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  lecturers  who 
occupy  those  chairs  are  called  Regius  Pro 
fessors.  There  are  about  seven  at  each 
University.  At  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
the  title  is  given  to  those  professors  who  re 
ceive  their  appointment  from  the  Crown. 

Regula  Fidei. — An  expression  used  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  to  designate 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
rule  of  faith.  Probably  at  first  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  all  that  was 
considered  necessary  for  admission  to  baptism, 
but  this  was  at  different  times  added  to  and 
amplified,  until  at  last  the  Church  was  pos 
sessed  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  contains 
the  whole  basis  of  her  teaching,  and  is  the 
reyula  Jidei  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  requires  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Regular. — One  who  has  taken  the  vows 
of  a  monastic  house,  and  is  obliged  to  live  ac 
cording  to  its  rules  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  All  monks,  friars,  and  mendicants 
were  included  under  the  head  of  regulars,  they 
lived  under  special  orders,  and  were  distin 
guished  from  the  seculars,  who  had  to  live  in  the 
world.  Cardinals  might  call  themselves  either 
regulars  or  seculars,  and  had  the  privileges  of 
both  states  ;  bishops  and  archbishops,  if  they 
had  formerly  been  regulars,  gave  up  their  claim 
to  the  name  on  entering  upon  their  office. 
Regular  ben efices  were  those  which  could  only  be 
bestowed  on  members  of  some  regular  Order. 

Reid,  THOMAS,  D.D.— Founder  of  Scottish 
philosophy  [b.  at  Straohan,  Kincardineshire,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  minister,  1 709  ;  d.  at 
Glasgow,  1796].  He  studied  at  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  was  appointed  Libra 
rian;  resigning  this  post  in  1736,  he  visited  Lon 
don,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  after  a  year 
he  settled  at  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  as 
parish  minister.  Here  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  morals,  with  a 
view  to  contradicting  an  assertion  made  by 
Dr.  Cheyne  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  be 
tween  them.  The  essay  met  with  such  success 
that  Reid  was  elected,  in  1752,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Kind's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1763  he  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  same 
post  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as  the  suc 
cessor  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  His  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  published  in  1764,  procured 
for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Aberdeen.  From  this  time  till  his 
death  he  continued  to  write  on  metaphysics, 
natural  law,  and  philosophy,  and  in  order 


to  do  so  uninterruptedly  he  resigned  hi 
prof essorship  in  1781.  Y:,'.v.s7///«  on  the  Intt  llcctu 
lowers  appeared  in  1785  ;  Essays  on  the  Acti 
Power  of  the  Jhnnun  Mi  ml  in  1788  ;  a  treati 
on  Matter  and  Mind,  and  Phi/xi<>/c</ical  Ji. 
flections  on  Muscular  Motion.  Reid  lias  be* 
called  by  F.  D.  Maurice  "the  philosopher 
consciousness."  "  Common  sense  "  is  a  phra 
which  recurs  over  and  over  in  his  writing 
he  meaning  by  it  the  sense  which  is  comma 
to  men,  and  which  belongs  to  philox  .pliers 
far  as  they  care  to  take  up  the  portion 
men.  His  senses  convey  to  hinj  certa> 
ill.  is.  hut  that  implies  that  he  himself  is  tl 
centre  of  these  ideas — he  the  living  recipient 
But  having  got  so  far,  he  was  perlmit  carrii 
on  further.  When  beyond  all  outward  phen 
mena  and  all  sensations  he  perceived  an  inn 
self  independent  of  them,  he  came  to  discej 
that  man  has  certain  obligations  of  right  an 
wrong — certain  duties.  The  easy-going  pb 
losophy  of  Hume,  making  sensible  expurien* 
the  all  in  allot'  human  life,  seemed  unsatisfyii 
to  Reid,  and  he  wrote  to  the  popular  philos- 
pher,  courteously  arguing  against  the  shallow 
ness  of  his  conclusions.  Hence,  as  the  ahov 
named  critic  remarks,  arose  a  Scotch  phili 
sophy,  basing  itself  upon  "coiix-inusnrss 
**  So  philosophy  became  a  profession  111  Sec 
land,  as  it  had  become  in  France,  mixed  wi 
the  professions  of  tidies  Letters,  of  Natui 
Science,  of  Economy,  and  Statistics;  som 
times  subordinate  to  these,  but  still  delightir 
to  assume  the  name  of  psychology  or  met' 
physics.  Vast  talent  was,  no  doubt,  exhibit 
an4  consumed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
this  profession  ;  but  the  most  serious  and  pr 
found  Scotchmen  of  later  nays  have  hail* 
the  appearance  of  the  Ayrshire  plouirhm: 
poet  as  an  element  of  wholesome  hums 
reality,  brought  into  the  midst  of  an  atm 
sphere  thick  and  heavy  with  notions  and  boo 
lore.  They  say  that  his  songs  brought  ba 
to  them  the  belief  in  green  helds  and  hills, 
well  as  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  a  Ian 
on  which  their  fathers  had  dwelt  and  suffer 
before  them,  and  that  his  life  showed  the 
there  is  need,  in  the  heart  of  every  IH  asai 
of  a  hope  to  raise  him,  and  protect  hi: 
against  himself,  as  well  as  against  his  ri 
pat i«.ns,  which  neither  the  divinity  nor  ti 
philosophy  of  Scotland  at  that  time  atforde* 
which  was  not  offered  by  old  light  for  mails- 
or  new  light  experiences;  which  was  n 
found  necessary  by  the  polite  circles  th 
Hume  frequented,  and  which  only  glimmer 
faintly  through  the  consciousness  and  comzn* 
sense  of  Reid  ;  but  of  which  Burns  could  e- 
the  pledge  and  the  promise  in  the  domest- 
life  of  his  sires,  and  in  the  testimony  they  be 
to  a  Father  whose  righteousness  the  earth 
father  was  feebly  to  exhibit  in  his  own." 

Reihing,  JAKOB  [t>.  at  Augsburg,  157 
d.  at  Tiibingen,  May  5th,  1628].     He  studi* 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Ingolstadt,  and  lat 
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:i  light  theology  and  philosophy  there  and  at 
Hllingen.     In  1613  he  was  appointed  Court 

'reacher  to    tin-    Count   Palatine,    \Volf  gang 

Villiani,  of  Neuimrg,  who  had  lately  left  the 

at  religion,  and  who  employed  Keih- 

ngto  write  again-t  the  Reformers.      In  order 

0  iii'  •  t  tin-  arguments  of  the  Lutherans,  he 
et  himself  to  .study  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
oming  persuaded  thereby  of  the  errors  of  the 
toman  Cutliolics,  he  fled  to  .Stuttgart  in  IGi'l, 
nd  declared  himself  a   Prototant.       In  lli'J'J 

i-.e  was  made  Professor  of  Theology  at  Tiib- 
iid  the  remainder  of  his  life  wa~ 

1  writing  a-ain-t  the  Jesuits  and  in  defence 
f  Protestantism. 

Beimarus,  HKUMANV  SAMIKL,  was 
orn  at  Hamburg  in  I'i'.i-i,  and  was  educated 
t  Wittenberg.  He  fii>t  attracted  public 
otice  ).\-  his  Prim  !  i  Wismarienia  in  17'Jo. 
'our  years  later  he  became  I1  .f  Phi- 

isophy  in  Hamburg.    In  l7-'>  In-  married  tbo 

laughter  of  .1.  A.  l-'abricius,  and  afterwards 
ssisted  his  fatlier-in-law  in  his  philol-.-iral 
'orks,  and  published  a  Latin  memoir  of  him 

•a  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  works 
nboth  natural  and  politieal  history,  but  his 
lost  important  work  was  the  Wolfenbiittel 
'ragments,  published  anonymously  by  Lessing. 
'hese  fragment*  \\  ,.  written  from  a 

eistical  point  of  view,  impugning  the  E 
listory.     The    first    appeared    in    1771,   (hi 
>i    »f   the     Deists,    and  was  fol- 
>wed  at  intervals  by  others.     In  1777  two  of 
inents  attaeked  the  passage  of   the 
led  Sea  and  the  I{e-urnrti<»n,  and  the  sensa- 
on    produced    by    tin  m    wa-   deep, -n.-d    by    a 
ew    one    (hi    (/,>•    /V;7,r,w   0J 

•>i*cipl(s.     This   publication  lost  Lairing  th« 

"rivilege  of  free  publication.     The  t'ra-m.  nts 

•••rwards  collected  and  publish,  d  t->- 

ether.     The  authorship  was  never  disclosed 

hr  Lessing,  but  after  the  death  of  I;. -imams 
•re   published  showing  that  he  was 
ie  writer.     He  died  in  1768. 

Beinhard,   KUAN,  is   V..I.KMAR  [b.    1753, 

at  l>i>  sd<  n,  Sept.  6th,  1812].— A  celebrated 

erman    Protestant    j.n-a. -her,    appointed   in 

the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg, 

id  made,  two  years  later, "Preacher  to  the 

Diversity  and  Assessor  of  the  Consistory.   In 

12  he  was  appointed.  iir>t.  Pr.-arher  to  the 

ourt    of    Saxony,    Ecclesiastical  Counsellor, 

H!   a  Member   of  the  Supreme  Consistory. 

is  thirty-nine  volumes  of  sermons  are  said 

•furnish   the   best    specimens   of   German 

ilpit  eloquence  since  the  days  of  Luther; 

3  also  published  several  theological  works, 

id  .!/.  moirs  and  t ;,,,,: ^iofu  Of  p    j-  /,>,.;„/„„.,/ 

ere  published  after  his  death.    His  teaching 

Evangelical,  while  not  uninfluenced  by 

rn  development  of  culture  which  had 

ready  begun  to  influence  Germany. 

Belaud,  Ai>ur.\x.un  eminent  Orientalist, 
born  at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676. 
studied  toi  three  years  under  Surenhusius, 


and  showed  a  wonderful  talent  for  learning 
Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He  was 
made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  llardwijk  in 
1701,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  at 
I  treeht.  He  died  of  smallpox  in  1718. 
His  principal  works  are  I'nlixtrimt  ex  Munu- 
ni' nt if<  rtttriliits  illustrata  (still  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  work),  Dissert ationt-s  qnin^ut  <(<• 
y«<"  -'in  iltbrct'unun,  l)c  lidiyione 

MoJtatnmedica,  etc. 

Belies  [Lat.  rcliytrife,  "  remains  "]  origi 
nally  meant  the  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  were  cherished  .and  reverenced  by  the 
Church ;  the  term  afterwards  came  to  be  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  anything  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  deceased  person,  or 
with  which  he  had  been  in  contact.  The  re 
spect  with  which  relics  were  regarded  in- 
-•d  to  adoration,  and  so  great  was  the 
passion  to  possess  them  that  the  churches  were 
tilled  with  spurious  relics,  as  the  deaire  to  ob 
tain  them  blinded  the  eyes  of  enthusiasts,  and 
laid  them  open  to  bein- 'defrauded.  The  Synod 
"f  \i<aa.  7'S7,  commanded  that  no  churches 
should  be  consecrated  which  were  not  in  pos 
session  of  some  relic,  and  the  penalty  was 
exeoinmunication.  Reverence  to  them  was 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  duty ;  wonderful 
powers  of  healing  or  sanctitication  wen- 
attached  to  them  ;  and  every  person  thought 
it  neees-arv  to  .any  about  a  relic  to  preserve 
him  fn.m  danger,  and  to  make  his  prayers  of 
greater  effect.  In  Koman  Catholic  countries 
the  worship  of  relics  is  still  maintained,  but 
they  are  , -.\pr.-s-ly  forbidden  by  the  Church  of 
Kn^land,  and  Luther  says  they  are  but "  dead 
thiiiLTs  which  sanctify  nobody!'' 

Religion  comes  from  the  Latin,  either, 
according  to  Cicero,  from  7r/Vy/;v,  "to  re 
consider"  or  "read  over";  or,  according  to 
Lactantius  and  others  (which  seems  the  more 
probable  derivation),  from  religare,  "  to  bind 
fast."  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synony 
mous  with  "  sect " ;  but  in  a  practical  sense  it  is 
generally  considered  as  the  same  with  "godli 
ness,"  or  a  life  devoted  to  the  worship  and  fear 
of  God.  Dr.  Doddridge  thus  defines  it  : 
••  Religion  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the 
will  for  God,  and  in  a  constant  care  to  avoid 
whatever  we  are  persuaded  He  would  dis 
approve,  to  dispatch  the  work  He  has  assigned 
us  in  life,  and  to  promote  His  glory  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind."  The  foundation  of 
all  religion  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  God.  [Goo;  INSI  H:\TION.]  Religion  has 
been  divided  into  natural  and  revealed.  These 
are  discussed  under  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  and 
l.'i  vi  LATION.  The  religions  which  exist  in 
the  world  are  usually  classified  under  four 
heads — Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and 
Christian — to  the  articles  dealing  with  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Religious. — A  term  employed  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  and  still  in  use  upon 
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the  Continent,  to  designate  persons  who  hud 
devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  It 
is  common  to  both  aezet ;  but  generally  male 
religious  are  called  monks  or  friars,  and  fe 
male,  nuns  or  canonesses. 

Religious  Houses. — Houses  set  apart 

for  the  service  of  God  ;  particularly  those  for 
the  reception  of  monks,  nuns,  p.  nitt -nts,  and 
others  wishing  to  lead  a  n-liu-i'>u>  life.  All 
religious  houses  of  this  description  w«  iv  done 
away  with  in  England  at  the  Reformation, 
but  the  tenn  is  still  in  use  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

Religious    Liberty.      [PERSECUTION; 

ToLEKATION.  J 

Religious  Orders.     [MONASTICISM.] 

Relly,  JAMES. — A  Unitarian  preacher, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  <••  ntury, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Univer.-a 
in  London.  His  followers  were  known  if 
Kellyanists;  but  the  London  society  did  not 
last  long.  Relly  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
a  careful  student  of  Scripture,  and  a  good 
controversialist.  His  principal  work  is  Union, 
or  a  Ti'tatise  of  the  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  in  which  he 
elaborates  his  doctrinal  views,  and  shows  the 
ground  on  which  they  rest.  He  said  that 
Christ  had  made  satisfaction  for  all  the  human 
race,  and  bore  their  sins  in  His  body,  so  that 
ho  knew  nothing  of  demanding  justice  on  the 
sinner ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  state 
of  unbelievers  after  death  cannot  be  a  state  of 
punishment,  because  Christ,  who  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  bore  the  chastisement  of  their 
peace.  He  admitted  the  doctrine  of  misery  in 
a  future  state  only  so  far  that  men  in  un 
belief  did  not  know  what  Jesus  had  done  for 
them  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and,  there 
fore,  might  be  oppressed  with  guilt  and  fear ; 
but  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  universal 
restitution,  when  all  mankind  would  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation.  His 
earliest  convert  was  John  Murray,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Whitfield ;  he,  shortly 
after  joining  Relly,  went  to  America,  and 
there  founded  the  UNIVERSALISTS  [q.v.]. 

Reniigius,  SAINT. — The  apostle  and  pa 
tron  saint  of  the  Franks,  Bishop  of  Rheims  [b. 
probably  in  437  ;  d.  Jan.  13th,  533].  He  be 
came  Bishop  in  4o9,  and  converted  and  bapt 
ised  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  King  of  France. 
Various  fictions  were  invented  concerning  him, 
as,  for  instance,  that,  having  no  chrism  ready 
for  completing  the  baptism  by  confirmation, 
a  dove  from  heaven  brought  him  the  conse 
crated  oil  in  a  vial  or  AMPULLA  [q.v.],  with 
which  he  anointed  Clovis.  He  has  left  several 
letters,  still  extant,  and  was  said  by  Sidonius 
Apollinarius  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time.  His  name  is  retained  among 
the  black-letter  saints  of  the  Church  calendar 
on  Oct.  1st. 


Remission  [lit*  rally,  "  sending  away 
— Henoe  it  is  u>, d  to  Hgnit'y  the  r«  moval  o 

Sentence     of     pllll  i>il  lliellt,     forgiveness     of    8 

and  ab.Milutii.il. 

Remonstrants.— A  name  given  to  1 

Armmians.  \\lm.  in  H',10.  pn  >ented  a  /•///, 
stfiim-r  t«i  tli-  Statai  of  Holland,  coniplaini 

of  the  sentence  «.f  the  Synod  of  Don.  wh 

had  eondemii'-d  them  as  heretics.  A  count 
remon-tiaix  e  \\,,>  ptex-nted  by  the  Calvini: 
Tin-  l;eiii"n-trmt>  \\  en-  headed  by  Kpisrop 
and  Grotius,  and  were  for  some  time  lavou 
in  Kngiand  1  y  Archbishop  Laud,  who  aft 
ward>  altered  hifl  opinions 

Renaudot,  Ku.sri-.K,  a  learned  Orient 
list,  was  b«»rn  at  Paris  in  16-16,  and  i 
«  ducated  by  tin-  .!<  suits.  The  irnat  faeil 
with  whirii  he  1.  arnt  and  spoke  many  1 
guages  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  <'t, 
to\\ards  him.  and  he  was  sent  by  the  Kintr 
several  important  mi>M<.ns  to  England.  Sp; 
etc.  He  also  arn.mi  anied  Cardinal  Noai 
to  Italy  in  17<>().  \<>  a'conelave  held  to  elec 
Pope.  Renaudot  died  in  1720.  He  AVI 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  divisions 
Christendom.  His  principal  works  are 
fence  of  the  1'trpctmty  of  faith,  direc/ 
against  J.  Aymon's  Authi-nttc  M<,I<UH« nt,< 
the  Religion  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  J/iston/  of 
Alexandrian  Patriarchs,  and  Collect  ton  of  ( 
ental  Liturgies. 

Repentance. — A    term    used    for 
sorrow  for  sin  which  produces  nrwn- 
The  Greek  word  most  frequently  used  in 
New  Testament  for  repentance    i>    m>tint 
which  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and  disp 
tion.     Another  word  which    is   also   use* 
inetatnelotnoi,  which  signifies  anxiety  or 
easiness  upon   the   consideration   of  wha 
done.    True  repentance  involves  a  real  ha*. 
of  sin  on  the  gM.und  that  it  is  oilrnsivi 
God  ;  sorrow  on  account  of  the  wroii. 
God  and  man  ;  and  a  holly  de-ire  and  r 
lution  to  foi>ake  ,  v, •ryiliing  repugnant  to 
Divine  Will.     R-  pentance  is  preceded  by 

generation,  tin-  chief  dirTerence  lietweeii 
two  beinu  tliat  tb«-  latter  is  the  work  of 
Holy  Spirit,  while  the  former  is  the  «  j 
made  by  the  human  will  to  act  in  accord; 
with  the  Spirit.  The  Kmnan  Call 
that  repentance  imp.  ses  certain  exeit 
obligations,  and  burdens  on  those  who  1 
sinned,  and  these  are  known  as  TKNAT 
[q.v.].  At  the  R«  formation,  however,  Lu 
defined  repentance  as  a  "transmutation  of 
mind  and  affections,"  and  declared  tha 
consisted  in  faith  in  God  and  sorrow  for  \ 
sins.  The  Pietists  laid  a  great  stn  88  i 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  held  th; 
necessitated  a  givat  spiritual  struggle,  w  ' 
led  to  a  controveisy  between  them  and 
Lutherans.  Others  again  hold  and  t 
that  the  essence  of  repentance  consists  in 
change  of  mind  and  attitude  towards  ( 
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nd  the  turning  toward  Him,  irrespective  of 
he  amount  of  soirow  for  sin  consciously  ex- 
H'rienced.  Appealing  to  Scripture,  they  urge 
hat  it  is  called  repentance  (or  change  oi  mind 
r  heart)  "toward  God;"  and  that  we  are 

v  taught  by  Paul  [2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10] 
hat  true  godly  sorrow  irurlo-th  or  produces 
epentance,  hem--  therefore  a  means  to  it,  and 
o  distinct.  It  is  also  uryvd  that  in  the  case 
f  the  young  man  who  refused  to  go  into  the 
ineyard.  hut  "  after\\  ard  n-pt-ntfd  and  went," 
ace  «>t'  his  repentance  c..n-i.-ted  not  in 
h»>  amount  of  contrition  ho  may  have  felt, 
/hich  wa-  "iily  of  value  for  the  effect  pro- 
ucod.  hut  in  tin-  faet  that  lie  changed  in  his 
wn  mind  or  will  toward  his  father's  command, 
nd  did  what  he  had  refused  to  do.  It  has 

id  further  that  the  distinction  so 
rawn  is  not  a  vain  or  meaningless  one,  since 
iod  ••  commands"  men  everywhere  to  repent, 
iid  the  lack  of  a  conscious  sorrow  they  do 
.ot  feel  is  made  by  many  an  excuse  f»r  in- 
bility  to  obey  :  whereas  it  is  urged  that  God 

•mmands  any  man  to  do  what  his 
onscieii'  .  does  not  tell  him  he  might  do,  and 
hat  if  the  command  were  el.  arly  interpret'  d 
nd  understood  to  mean  the  giving  up  or 

r  of  the  ictll  to  (iod,  which 
nan  feels  he  might  do,  a  great  and  real  prac- 
ical  hindrance  to  many  would  betaken  away. 
V.11  agree  that  the  evidences  of  true  repentance 
i  re  to  be  sought  and  found  in  works  "meet" 
or  it. 


Reprobation.  —  The  Greek  word 

w«,  "disappointment,"  i-  trail-lit-  d  "  ivpro- 
Kom.  i.28;  2  Cor.  xiii.  •">,»'>.  7;  2  Tim. 
ii.  8  ;  Titus  i.  Hi.  It  does  not  fall  within  our 
orovince  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the.-e 
uveral  passagi  8,  but  the  word  in  its  technical 
Lesiastical  usaire  is  used  in  the  1'r-  - 
lestinarian  controversy  as  the  antithesis  to 
•'.u.i  i  ION  [q.v.].  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
erved  that  there  is  a  larirr  school  of  divines 
vhodonot  consider  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
>i  Election  involves  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
-teprobation.  Their  contention  is,  that  wlu-n 
he  world  lay  in  wickedness  and  condemnation 
Christ  came  from  (iod  to  call  it  to  Iliins.  If 
'"Or  reconciliation,  and  that  the  Election  was 
'imply  1  1  is  choice  of  men  who  were  to  become 
:Iis  Church  for  the  purpose  of  carry  in-  out 
his  Ministry  of  K-  conciliation.  St.  Paul 
.vas  "a  cho>en  vessel"  with  the  object  of 
•i  ai  i  yiiiLC  the  Name  of  Christ  to  the  Gentile-." 
This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  Reprobation 
lot  upon  the  Divine  Will,  but  upon  the  per 
versity  of  wilful  sinners.  [ELECTION  ;  PKE- 
:  NATION.] 

Repton.-  A  villa^  in  South  Derbyshire 

Kti'-illy  as  heinir  tlie  seat  of 
:he  mother  cliurch  of  Christian  Meivia.  That 
.Treat  kingdom,  comprising  the  midlands  of 
Knirland,  sti-etc}i,.(l  from  the  Thames  to  the 
rlmnber,  and  the  first  1'isbop  of  Kepton 
was  consecrated  in  t;,";G.  In  the  outer  wails 


of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
present,  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient,  chuieh. 
That  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
874.  Its  suet-  -  probably  erected  in 

the  days  of  Edgar  the  Pacific  [958-975],  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Wystan,  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  Mercian  kings.  The  present 
chancel  is  a  portion  of  that  church.  The 
whole  church  has  In  en  to  a  i^n-at  extent 
red  under  the  care  of  Mr.  IJlomfield, 
and  is  a  very  beautitul  >tiucture.  It  was 
hoped  to  restore  the  pre-Xorman  chancel  in 
1887. 

Requiem.— A  Mass  for  the  dead  per 
formed  in  the  Romish  Cliurch,  so  called  from 
the  tii>t  words  of  the  introit,  '•  Jiff/nin//  «  t>  mam 
its,  Domine"  Some  musical  eonipo-i- 
tions  performed  on  occasions  of  mourning  are 
also  called  Requiems. 

R  Credos  [l-'r.  un-ii-redos]. — The  screen  at 

the  hack  of  an  altar.  In  cathedrals  or  oilu  r 
large  churches  a  ren-dos  was  usually  ne- 
ce>sary  to  separate  the  sacrarium  from  tin- 
apse  or  chapel  behind  it;  in  small  church--, 
where  there  is  no  space  b.  hind  the  altar,  a 
IDS  is  sometimes  erected  as  an  ornament, 
or  the  wall  is  painted  or  otberwi-e  adorned 
instead.  Ueautiful  examples  of  ancient  lei-  - 
doses  are  to  be  seen  at  \Vin« -h.-st'  r.  Durham, 
and  St.  Alban's,  and  several  cathedrals  have 
modem  on.  -. 

Reservation,  MKXTAL      [MENTAL   RE- 

M  l:\  AIION.J 

Reservation  of  Benefices.— In  the 

eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  Popes,  in 
order  to  appoint  favourites  to  benefices,  made 
-  which  said  that  all  livinir- 
which  became  vacant  by  death,  if  the  last  in 
cumbent  had  died  in  Koine,  should  be  re.-erved 
for  the  Pope.  We  read  of  llonorius  IV. 
claiming  the  right  to  appoint  when  the  living 
was  vacant  by  resignation,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  practice  was  extended  ill  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  general 
rebellion  in  various  countries  against  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Reservation  of  the  Sacrament.— 

The  practic,  ,,i  ro.-rving  the  consecrated 
elements  of  Holy  Communion,  which  i.-  the 
custom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
Host,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacrament,  is 
placed  in  a  "  tabornajle."  In  olden  times  this 
tabernacle  was  frequently  in  the  shape  of  a 
tower,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  covered  cup, 
sometimes  (especially  in  France)  in  that  of  a 
dove.  The  aumbry,  or  cupboard,  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  in  old  churches,  was  often 
times  the  receptacle  of  the  Reserved  Host.  Its 
presence  was  indicated  by  a  light  burning 
before  it. 

That  reservation  was  practised  in  the  early 
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Church  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Justin 
Martyr.  In  a  passage  which  is  the  v« TV 
earliest  mention  of  the  Eucharist  after  Scrip- 
tmv,  he  says,  "The  deacons  communicate 
each  of  those  present,  and  carry  away  to  the 
absent  of  the  blest  bread  and  wine."  A 
passage  in  Tertullian  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  faithful  received  the  reserved  Kuchari>t 
daily,  and  the  early  Fathers  are  full  of  proof 
that  the  Sacrament  was  "  carried  about "  in 
the  early  Church.  But  probably  the  da: 
of  persecution,  preventing  the  free  meeting 
together,  in  great  part  accounts  for  this. 
And  the  practice  led  to  >ueh  great  aim-  s 
and  superstitions  that  it  wa>  very  early  for 
bidden,  except  in  special  eases.  One  of  tli«->e 
-  was  reservation  for  the  sick.  As  there 
was  no  office  for  private  celebration  in  the 
Early  Church,  we  conclude  that  reservation 
on  their  behalf  was  the  ordinary  rule,  and 
those  Canons  which  forbade  reservation 
especially  excepted  the  cases  of  the  sick  from 
such  prohibition. 

The  conviction  of  the  Church  of  tin 
Reformation  that  abuses  had  come  in  by 
means  of  the  practice  of  reservation  beyond 
those  which  had  caused  the  limitation  in  early 
times,  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  practice 
altogether,  and  a  special  service  was  placed  in 
the  Liturgy  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Article  declares  expressly 
that  reservation  is  not  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance.  Of  late  years  a  movement  has 
been  made  for  reviving  the  practice  of 
reservation,  on  the  plea  that  in  times  of 
sickness  the  minister  who  has  a  large  popu 
lation  will  be  unable  to  go  through  several 
communions  in  a  day.  But  the  movement 
has  found  no  favour  among  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  who  apprehend,  not  without  reason, 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  revive  a  practice 
which  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  in 
the  Church --namely,  the  exposure  of  the 
Sacrament  in  churches — for  the  purpose  of 
sacramental  adoration — a  practice  which  is 
not  to  be  separated  in  thought  from  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  In 
fear  lest  any  countenance  should  be  given 
to  this  doctrine,  the  Bishops,  in  1885,  after 
a  careful  discussion  in  Convocation,  pub 
lished  a  declaration  that  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Residence. — Rules  for  the  residence  of 
ecclesiastics  at  their  cures  were  laid  down  by 
several  Councils  in  very  early  times,  as  abuses 
in  the  matter  soon  began  to  arise.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  evil  of  non-residence  had 
greatly  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of 
pluralities,  and  partly  for  less  important 
reasons.  It  had  again  become  a  monstrous 
evil  in  the  18th  century.  Thus  a  return 
i>su«-d  in  1737  gives  455  livings  in  Cheshire 
alone,  where  the  incumbents  were  non 
resident,  105  in  Middlesex,  etc.  Since  that 


time  this  evil  has  been  remedied.  The  la^ 
concerning  residence  at  the  present  day  i 
that  every  clergyman  must  reside  on  his  cur 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  yeai.  exeep 
when  prevented  by  ill-health  or  othe 
efficient  cause,  and  that  during  his  absenc 
he  must  provide  a  curate  to  discharge  hi 
duties.  Pluralities  are  forbidden,  excep 
under  certain  conditions ;  and  a  license. 
pluralist  is  required  to  preach  at  leas 
thirteen  sermons  every  year  at  the  benefic 
from  which  lie  is  most  absent,  and  to  exereis 
hospitality  there  for  two  months  yearlj 
There  are  still  a  few  cases  of  clerics  livin. 

who   held    benefices    before   the  Act  came  illt 

operation  and  who  are  thereby  exempt,  an 
thus  the  scandal  remains  of  a  few  livings  i 
which  grown-up  inhabitants  have  never  one 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  n  ctor. 

Residentiary.  —  Those  members  of 
cathedral  body  who  are  bound  to  reside  inth 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  to  conduct  the  sei 
Mid  to  regulate  ordinary  allairs.  ( 'anor 
residentiary  are  attached  to  all  cathedrals  ( 
the  old  foundation,  and  it  was  formerly  re 
quired  that  they  should  all  reside  at  the  sam 
time ;  but  this  caused  much  inconvenience,  i< 
many  of  them  held  other  benefices,  and  regti 
lations  were  made  requiring  certain  condl 
tions  of  residence,  and  specifying  threi 
months  as  the  very  least  time  in  each  yea 
which  a  canon  shall  spend  in  residence. 

Resignation.— The  giving  up  a  chart 
or  preferment  by  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  tfl 
superior  by  whom  it  was  originally  presents 
to  him.  If  the  resignation  is  made  in  cons* 
quence  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  the  in 
cumbent  is  entitled,  under  certain  condition* 
to  a  pension  not  exceeding  one-third  of  tl 
income  of  the  benefice  resigned.  The  resijj 
nation  must  be  made  in  person,  and  witho» 
bargaining  for  preferment  to  some  better  a; 
pointment,  though  a  difference  is  made  whe 
there  is  a  question  of  exchange. 

Resolutioners. — After    the    battle 
Punbar   it    was   thought  necessary  to   repe 
certain  Acts  which  had   been  passed  at  tl* 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth.      The  8- 
called   Acts   of    Classes    had    declared   th< 
Royalists,  or,  to  use  the  term  employed  in  tl 
Acts.  Malignants,  were  incapable  of  holdii" 
any  office  in  the  State.      In  1651,  ho  wove- 
the    "  Resolutioners "  wished  to  modify  th 
decree,  and  brought  a  Bill  before  the  Scot** 
Parliament  which  should  allow  any  man 
be  a  servant  of  the  Crown  unless  he  had  be«' 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.     The  lead 
of   the   party,    who   had   great   influence     ' 
Knirland,  and  was  in  Cromwell's  favour,  w 
James    Sharp,     afterwards     Bishop    of    £* 
Andrew's.      The  opposing  party,  headed  li 
James  Guthrie,  were  called  Protesters.    T^ 
struggle  lasted    till    after    the    Restoratio 
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>ut  finally  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Reso- 
.utioners. 

Responds  or  Respondories.— Aname 

ised  in  tin-  ancient  Church  for  short  v< 
•vripture  introduced  into  the  middle  of,  or 
it  the  end  of,  the  Lessons.  The  former 
.vere  the  "Short,"  and  the  latter  the  "Long 
Responds."  These  are  referred  to  in  the 
Preface  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
•vhen,  in  speaking  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
.  ^This  godly  and  decent  order  of  the 
tncirni  Fathers  hath  been  altered,  broken,  and 
ifglected  by  planting  in  uncertain  storii-s  and 
cgends  with  multitude  of  responds,  verses," 
•tc.;  and  afterwards :  "  For  this  cause  be  cut  «.ll' 
inthems,  responds,  and  invitatories,  and  such 
hin ITS  as  did  break  the  continual  course  of 
ling  of  the  Scripture." 

Response. — An  answer  made  by  the  con- 
:re  Cation  to  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman, 
iccording  to  the  directions  in  the  1'rav. -r 
Book.  Many  of  the  Psalms  are  obviously 

1  to  be  sung  or  said  alternately  by 
nini>ter  and  people,  and  it  was  customary  iii 
rl)  Church  that  this  form  of  worship 
;hould  be  us.-.!.  It  has  been  K.nNhed  from 
he  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church  in  great 
neasure,  as  the  j-i  .y.-ra  are  said  in  Latin, 
vhich  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  con  _ 
ion  ;  and  the  custom  of  depending  upon  ex- 
emporaneous  prayers  among  Dissenters  also 
necludes  the  use  of  responses.  Tin-  Chmvh 
>f  England  maintains  them  for  three  r. 
1]  they  show  the  unity  of  mind  and  will 
vhich  ouirht  to  exist  between  tin-  minister 
.nd  people,  ami  emphasise  tin-  fact  that  he 
>nly  leads  the  prayers  of  the  whole  eongre- 
ratii>n:  [2]  they  increase  tin-  devotion  of 
•he  people,  making  them  feel  that  they  are  in 

:,ttion  to  (iod;  and  [3]  they  arrest 
attention.  Responses  are  of  four  kinds  :  [1] 
Che  "Amen"  after  each  prayer;  [2]  the 
Itornate  v.-rsicles;  [3]  repetitions,  as  in  the 
Cord's  Prayer,  confession,  etc.,  and  [4]  the 
•Kyrie  Kl.-ison,"  after  the  rehearsal  of  each 
ominandment. 

Restorationists. — A  name  given  to  a 

•ranch  of  the  UNIVERSALISTS  [q.v.].  They 
vere  separated  from  the  original  body  in 
840  on  what  was  regarded  as  the  original 
•rinciple  of  Universal  ism— that  there  is  a 
"tm-e  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked, 
ut  that  it  is  of  limited  duration,  and  that  in 
he  end  they  will  be  restored  to  happiness. 

Resurrection.— The   historical  fact  of 

•rreet  i«m  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  keystone 

'r  all  Christian  teaching,  the  foundation  of  all 

hristiari  life.  Upon  it  the  whole  fabric  of 
'hristi  mitv  r<  sts.  "If  Christ  be  not  risen  your 
l!)1'  jfl  vain,1'  wrote  St.  Paul  to  the  Church 
:  Corinth;  and  every  Christian  teaeher  and 
pdogist  in  the  same  full  and  unqualified 
"line,- „,,,!-, .s  the  truth  of  thN  fact  the  one 

it  by  which  all  he  propounds  must  stand  or 


fall.  Not  only  does  the  whole  of  Christian 
doctrine  depend  upon  it,  but  the  entire  ques 
tion  of  miracles  is  bound  up  with  it.  Remove 
the  Resurrection  from  the  arch  of  miracle, 
and  the  other  stones  that  form  it  fall  away  at 
once  :  but  let  this  be  clearly  established,  and  it 
will  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  rest. 

The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  pro 
claimed  clearly  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  crucified  upon  Calvary  and  died  upon 
the  Cross,  came  to  life  again  in  the  tomb 
wherein  He  was  laid,  and  appeared  to  His 
disciples  at  various  times  and  in  different 
]  daces  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  then 
nded  out  of  their  sight  into  heaven,  since 
which  He  has  never  been  seen  by  bodily  eyes, 
pt  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  stricken 
down  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  possibly 
afterwards. 

The  risen  Jesus,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  was  no  spirit  or  ghost,  hut 
one  who  could  be  handled  [Luke  xxiv.  39],  who 
had  flesh  and  bones,  who  ate  before  His  disci 
ples  ;  and  yet  whose  body  was  no  longer 
subject  to  those  limitations  of  matter  which 
govern  the  existence  ot  earthly  bodies,  for  it 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  a  moment;  it 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  disciples  when  they 
-ittiiii,'  with  closed  doors,  and  finally  it 
rose  from  the  earth  until  a  cloud  received  it 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  onlookers.  It  is  niani- 
fe>t.  then,  that  while  the  body  of  the  risen 
.Ie-us  was  in  a  real  sense  identical  with  that 
which  \vas  crucified,  since  it  bore  the  marks  of 
tlie  wounds  inflicted  upon  it,  and  was  recog 
nisable  to  all  who  had  previously  known  it, 
yet  >ome  great  change  had  passed  upon  it, 
irreconcilable  with  all  we  at  present  know  of 
the  laws  of  matter.  The  fact  of  the  Resur 
rection,  however,  rests  upon  human  testimony 
of  the  strongest  kind.  Let  us  see  what  it  is, 
and  then  state  the  objections  made  by  those 
who  are  compelled  to  admit  the  testimony, 
but  who  try  to  explain  it  away. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Resurrection  is  told 
us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  existence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  chief  writings, 
is  now  universally  admitted.  He  is  as  real  a 
P'  rsonago  as  Cicero,  Julius  Ca?sar,  or  Thu- 
cydides.  He  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Resurrection  as  a  member  of  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  bitter  and  active  oppo 
nent  of  those  who  believed  in  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  But,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  while  on  a  journey  to  Damascus,  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  then  actually 
saw  Jesus,  heard  Him  speak  and  replied  to 
Him,  and  ever  after  spent  his  life  in  pro 
claiming  the  doctrines  he  had  bitterly  op 
posed.  Within  a  few  years,  twenty-eight  at 
the  most,  he  had  written  four  letters  known 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Calitians,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Resur 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  admitted  fact, 
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upon  which  he  founds  a  system  of  practical 
teaching  affecting  the  whole  lives  of  believers. 
Within  si- vi -nty  years  of  the  Crucifixion — 
which  it  must  be  noticed  was  to  the  general 
public  nothing  more  than  the  ignominious 
execution  of  a  fraudulent  political  adventurer, 
a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  His  own 
race,  and  a  traitor  to  the  State  (for  it  was  the 
fact  that  He  was  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  tin- 
throne  of  Judjua  that  made  Him  obnoxious  to 
the  Human  Government,  and  that  He  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God  that  inspired  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews)--an>si-(  hurchesof  Christ 
ians  all  over  the  known  world,  whose  members 
were  prepared  to  die  rather  than  deny  the 
fact  of  the  Hesurrr.-tion.  And  from  that  day 
tothis8uchChurch.->haveeontimu-dU>ilourish 
and  multiply. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  one  day  of  the 
week,  the  first,  has  from  the  very  day  on 
which  our  Lord  rose  from  the  grave  been 
observed  as  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection, 
completely  obliterating  among  Christians  tin- 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews  ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
weekly  commemoration,  there  is  the  Great 
Feast  of  Easter,  annually  celebrated,  the  sole 
reason  for  which  is  the  fact  of  the  Hesurrection 
of  Jesus. 

It  being  impossible,  then,  to  deny  that 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Resurrection 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  there  have  been 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  people  tho 
roughly  believing  in  it  as  a  fact,  who  have 
relied  upon  the  word  of  those  who  were  alive 
at  the  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  objections  urged 
against  it.  It  has  once  been  said  that  Jesus 
did  not  die,  but  merely  fell  into  a  deep  swoon, 
from  which  He  recovered;  but  this  is  never 
seriously  advanced  now,  for  it  involves  so 
many  difficulties  that  the  most  inveterate 
adversaries  of  the  Resurrection  reject  it 
with  scorn.  Others  have  declared  that  the 
disciples  stole  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  and 
practised  a  fraud  upon  the  world  by  saying 
that  they  had  seen  Him  alive  again.  But, 
had  such  an  imposition  been  attempted,  is 
it  likely  that  a  few  days  afterwards  its 
authors  would  have  boldly  proclaimed  the 
Resurrection  to  a  hostile  crowd  in  the  very 
eity  win -re  the  crucifixion  took  place,  and 
where  there  would  be  hundreds  of  men  ea->  r 
to  expose  it?  Would  men  and  women  have 
endured  persecution,  and  even  death,  for  the 
sake  of  a  profitless  fraud  ?  Would  there  not 
have  been  some  traitor  in  the  camp,  ready  to 
sell  his  secret,  as  Judas  was  to  betray  Jesus  ? 
Such  a  theory,  like  the  first,  has  been  aban 
doned  by  every  one,  and  there  remains  only 
one  to  be  seriously  examined,  which  is  that 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Theory  of  Visions. 
By  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
disciples,  in  their  ardent  affection  and  excited 
state  of  feelinir,  i»in</i)icd  that  they  had  seen 
the  Crucified  One  alive  again  amongst  them 


on  various  occasions,  and  that   He  had  sai 
and  done  the  things  recorded  of  Him. 

The   strange  power  of  imagination   undc* 
certain  conditions  to  give  form  and  reality  t-< 
mental   impressions  may  he  readily  admitte. 
but  we  must  note  eai-efully  what  those  condli 
tions  are.    They  are  that  what  appears  in  visifll 
must  accord  with  previous   doires    of    wlu 
should  appear,  with   fixed   ideas,  and  with  a 
earnest  expectancy  of  what  shall  occur.  Wei 
these  the  conditions  under  which  the  >uppo>t 
visions  appeared  ?     Those  who  i'ollo\v».,i  .|,.s, 
before  His  crucifixion  were  now  a  scatter. 
frightened  few.      Almost  all  who    had    one 
believed    in    Him    had    now    forsaken    Hii 
Two  or  three  women   and   one    or  two  me  \ 
wen    all  who    remained    faithful    enough 
» are  for  His  body,  nor   do  we  know  of  an  < 
who  looked  for  a  resurrection.      Jesus    hs  • 
spoken    to   them    of    rising  again,   but,   80  f:"«i 
from   their  «-xj-e.-ting  such  a  thing,  only  ».) 
of  His  disciples,  a  woman,  came  to  lli>  gra- 
on  the  morning  of  the  third   day.  and  th 
with  no  expectation   of    meeting   Him  a!h 
but    with    the    wish    to    render    aifectionai 
offices  to   His  corpse.     When  at    length  s'i 
recognised  Him  she  ran  to  tell  other 
fact,    but    they    were    naturally    inereduloi 
The  same   day   towards   evening   Jesus  a- 
peared  to  two  others  on  the  road  from  Jer 
salem  to  Emmaus,  and  so  unprepared  we 
they  for  the  resurrection  of  their  Lt.nl  th 
they  failed  to  recognise  Him,  even  while  1^ 
talked  to  them.     Upon  their  return  to  Jerr 
salem,  they  told  what  they  had  seen  to  t 
eleven  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and 
they  spoke  Jesus  appeared  in  the  midst 
them.     To  quiet  their  alarm,  He  had  to  a  sail* 
them  He  was  no  ghost,  but  a  body  of  fle* 
and  bones.      Eight  days  after  that  He  aga* 
appeared,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  invit 
the  unbelieving  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  ir 
the  print  of  the  nails  and  his  hand  into  t< 
wound  in  His  side.      Once  by  the  Lake 
Galilee,    at  another  time  to  five  hundred 
once,  and   last   of   all   upon    the   Mount 
Olives,  He  appeared  to    different    groups 
His  disciples,   and  then,  with  the  exe.-pti 
of  His  appearance  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  ttj 
road  to  Damascus,  He  ceased  to  be 
men,  nor  from  that  time  onward  did  any  0^ 
claim  to  have  seen  Jesus. 

The  objection  has  been  made — How  was 
if  these  appearances  were  anything  more  th 
visions,   that  they  were  granted  to  discip 
only,  when    surely  His  enemies  might  ha 
been   for   ever   silenced,    crushed,    and    cc 
founded,  if  He  had  openly  walked  the  stre«f 
of  Jerusalem,  or  taught  in  the  Temple  r 
such  an  objection  the  reply  is  obvious, 
time  of  Christ's  contact  with  the  world  h 
gone  by.     It  had  deliberately  rejected  Hi 
It  was  and  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  Jet 
to  force  Himself  upon  the  Jews,  or  upon  an*' 
one.     He  always  said  that  it  was  those  w 
"  were  of  the  truth  "  who  would  hear  His  voi* 
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LJut  f Lather,  us  lias  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
?rof.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  [  The  Gospel  and  its 
•  <es],  the  objection  springs  from  an  en- 
are  misconception  of  the  object  with  which 
,he  gospel  histories  of  the  lie.-urrection  are 
•ecorded.  "It  is  not,  and  never  was,  th> 
•inpty  grave  upon  which  the  faith  of  the 

s  and  the  life  of  the  Church  was 
ounded.  It  was  the  existence  of  the  Saviour 
n  glory,  and  more  than  that.  His  actual 
<nergy  and  life-giving  power,  through  His 
Spirit,  which  gave  the  Church  its  founda- 
ion.  .  .  .  The  disciples  did  not  yield  to  the 
mpulse,  to  which  mere  visions  would  have' 
ed  them,  to  proclaim  simply  our  Lord's  de- 
iveranee  from  the  grave.  They  waited 
uietly  for  ten  days  after  His  last  disappear- 
nce  from  them,  and  then  they  appealed  (,, 
<he  patent  fact  of  7/j.v 

:viny  pou'cr."  This  explain-  the  simplicity 
f  the  gospel  record*.  "  The  witness  of  the 
Apostles  did  not  re>t  simply  upon  their  asser- 
ons  i-.  spectinir  what  they  alone  had  seen;  it 
•as  net  simply  that  they,  and  they  only,  had 
mud  the  grave  empty,  and  that  OUT 
ad  appeared  to  them  and  had  >uU."|Uently 

i  to  heaven.       ll,i-l   that    been   „/(   tln'n 

ad  to  sny  [tin-  italics  are  ours],  it  might  n.-t 

tave   been    difficult  for  the  enemies  of   our 

.ord  to  have  either  described  them  as  mere 

ithusiasts,  or  to  have    chared   tli'-m   with 

eception.  .  .  .       Tin-   testimony    of   twelve 

hlearned  and  ignorant   men,  >i.  >pi>.-l  as  the 

dlowers  of  a  crucilied  master,  would  scarcely, 

it  had  stood  alone  and  unsupported.  ha\. 

>und  credence  for  so  great  a  miracle.     At  all 

/ents,    tlie   Apostle.s    did    not    proclaim   this 

•stimony  so  l"ii:r  as   it    stood   alone.      When 

laim  it,  they  ;lre  able  to  appeal  (»  a 

fact,  to  a  number  of  succe- 
hid  i  verify    it.      They   are  suddenly  endued 
ith   ii"\v   spiritual  powers:   in  the  name  of 
ie   L<.rd  Jesus  they  work    miracles  on   the 

:  men,  and  convert  thousands  to  re- 
•ntance  and  a  holy  life;  and  it  is  with  the 
ppurt  <>f  thei  I  in  ot-iltr  to  explaoi 

em,  that  they  declare  what  they  ha'. 
id  heard  of  our  Lord  after  Hi-  iv>urrecti.m. 
aey  proclaim  to  the  .lews  that  Christ  is 
•'ing;  and  here,  tin;/  .-.///,  /*  tin  j>r««f  of  it, 
•at  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  on  us. 'that 
iracles  are  wrought  in  His  mime,  that  He 
tually  givi-s  power,  both  spiritually  and 
•Oily,  to  those  who  believe  on  Him.*  This 

:.d  n-.t   in-  re   i<  >tim»n\-  to   th<-   pa-t. 
produced  so  great  an  effect  at   J.-ru- 

1  so  alarmed  tiie  Jewish  rulers.  . 

Mlial    ]i,irt    of   t-he    1;, •surr.-etion    was 

L's  r.  a].p.  arance  t,,   His  dis.-Jples  in 

«oua  form,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  still 

.•i  1'iince  and  Saviour,  to  them.  But 

tct  believers  w«ero  assured,  not 

Ly  by  the  Aposl  :-s'  report  of  His  appearance 

them,  but  by  the  daily  evidences  they  had 

His  living  power  and  grace.   .  .  .     The 

nts  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


proved  that  the  Lord  was  with  His  Church, 
and  this  fact  was  to  them  the  most  certain  of 
all  realities.  The  Evangelists  did  not  icnte, 
therefore,  to  prove  the  l!f*urrti'twn.  They 
wrote  under  the  living  conviction  of  the 
Resurrection  being  true  ;  and  they  were  onlv 
con,-,  rned  to  give  such  details  of  it  as  might 
suit  their  particular  purpose."  Thus,  spite  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  rulers  and  the  op 
position  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  both  the 
resurrection  and  the  existence  of  spirits,  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  made  its  way 
amongst  men,  so  that  where,  as  at  Corinth, 
there  lived  believers  who  regarded  their  own 
reMirrection  as  a  merely  spiritual  matter,  tliey 
made  no  question  of  the  actual  bodily  resur 
rection  of  Jesus. 

Again,  not   only  was  the  reappearance  of 
Jesus  at  vaiiaiice  with  any  ideas  that  oou.d 
previously    have    been    entertained    by    His 
disciples,  but  it  was  not   confined  to  single 
individuals,  and  was  given  to  many,  amongst 
whom,    in    course   of    time,    arose    divisions 
and  jealousies,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have 
called  forth   denials  or  doubts  of  the  resur 
rection,  could  there  have  boon  any.     Visions 
are     transitory  ;     the    appearances    of    Jesus 
to    the    discipl.-s     \\.-ie     prolonged.      During 
them     II,-    was    able    to    enter    into    extendid 
teaching   as   to   the    Kingdom   of   God,    and 
the    nature    of    the    c..mmisMon    with    which 
He   entrusted  them.     Then,  again,  these  ap- 
came  suddenly  to  an  end  with  the 
MMB  of  Jem  into  heaven.     Had  they 
been  merely  the  vivious  of  excited  and  hys 
terical   >uhj.-.-ts.   would   they  not  have    con 
tinued  for  an   indefinite   period?     Is  it  not 
likely  that  m<  n  of  ambitious  or  jealous  tem 
peraments  would  have  claimed  similar  privi 
leges  to  those  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Apostles  and  others  ?     But  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  others  in  the  early  Church  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  Lord,  except  St.  Paul.     Y  t 
further,  belief   in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  died 
with    His    death    upon    the    Cross.       «  \V, 
trusted,"1   said    the  disappointed  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  -  that  it  had  been  He 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."     Affec 
tion  survived  in  the  heai  ts  of  Mary  and  others, 
but  faith  was   dead.     With  the  Resurrection 
faith    revived,  and    so   much    more   powerful 
was  it  in  its  r,  n.-w.-d  life,  that  in  a  short  time 
belief  in   the   crucified  but   risen   Jesus   had 
made  its  way   into  the  brail  of   Asia  .Minor, 
amongst   the  thriving  (Jreek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  J-'.in  an,  in  the  centres  of  com 
merce  and  culture  at  ( 'oriiith  and  Athens,  and 
in  the  imperial  city  of  Koine. 

One  question  may  be  asked  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  fact  of  tin-  Insurrection. 
and  yet  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  Jesus. 
If  the  story  of  the  Kes-irrecf ion  be  not  true, 
what  became  of  the  body  of  Jesus  ?  Two 
facts  are  now  universally  admitted  by  all 
serious  critics  :  that  on  the  first  Ka ster  morn 
ing  the  grave  of  the  Lord  Jesus  contained  no 
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body ;  and  that  His  disciples,  by  the  close  of 
that  day,  honestly  believed  that  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  'The  great  fact  upon  which 
Christianity  is  founded  is  the  .Resurrection  of 
her  Lord.  Destroy  belief  in  that,  and  the 
whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground  ;  but  to  him 
who  truly  believes  it,  Christianity  at  once 
becomes  a  Divine  revelation. 

Retreats  are  times  of  retirement  from 
the  active  work  of  life,  whereby  the  spiritual 
life  may  be  deepened  by  means    of    pi 
and    meditation     in    those    already    leading 
religious  lives. 

For  a  very  long  period  it  has  been  custom 
ary  in  the  Romish  Church  for  the  members  of 
religious  communities  to  go  into  retreat  for 
some  time  every  year,  and  a  series  of  "  Exer 
cises"  for  use  on  such  occasions,  consisting  of 
meditations  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Christ, 
on  Death  and  Eternity,  were  drawn  up  by  S  r. 
IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  [q.v.].  They  are  called 
the  Matiresa,  from  the  place  where  they  were 
written.  Retreats  were  also  held  for  ordinands 
before  their  ordination. 

The  practice  of  going  into  retreat  has  been 
largely  revived  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  late 
years,  and  retreats  are  now  held  both  for  men 
and  for  women — for  clergymen,  for  school 
masters  and  schoolmistresses,  for  the  members 
of  sisterhoods  and  guilds,  and  for  men  and 
women  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

A  retreat  ordinarily  lasts  from  one  to 
three  whole  days  ;  in  the  stricter  ones,  silence 
is  observed  during  the  whole  time,  and,  in  all, 
the  transaction  of  everyday  business  is 
suspended.  A  clergyman  of  experience  acts 
as  conductor,  and  holds  private  interviews 
with  and  advises  those  who  wish  to  see  him. 
A  retreat  begins  with  an  address  by  the 
conductor  on  the  first  evening,  and  he 
usually  gives  three  meditations  or  addresses 
each  day  in  church  or  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  increase 
of  personal  holiness,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
also  as  the  source  whence  a  right  influence 
over  others  must  flow.  Sometimes  the  address 
takes  the  form  of  an  "  Instruction  "  as  to  the 
best  way  of  meeting  various  temptations  to 
worldliness  and  other  sins,  and  of  grappling 
with  the  spiritual  difficulties  peculiar  to  the 
occupation  or  circumstances  of  those  in  re 
treat.  It  is  usual  in  retreats  for  the  clergy 
to  have  a  daily  celebration  of  Holy  Com 
munion,  and,  in  other  cases,  at  least  on  the 
first  and  last  days. 

The  intervals  between  the  addresses  are  oc 
cupied  in  services  in  church,  inprayerand  medi 
tation  and  self-examination,  and  it  is  often 
urged  that  each  of  those  in  retreat  should 
make  some  definite  resolution  in  writing  as  to 
amendment  of  life  before  returning  home. 

Retreats  are  best  held  in  a  college  or 
religious  house,  or  in  some  place  so  arranged 
that  distraction  by  the  outer  world  may  be 
avoided  during  meals  and  at  bedtime. 


Retreats    are     sometimes     called 
Days,"    but    the    name    is   not    partiriilarl 
happy,  as  many — the  country  clergy,  countr 
schoolmasters,  and  others — may   have  man 
peaceful  days  at  home.     The  name  "  n  tit  at 
aptly  expresses  the  need  which  many  f<  el  ic 
a  period  of  retirement  from  the  worldlines< 
which  is  as  much  present  in  quiet  as  iu  bus 
days, 

Retribution.— The  belief  that  sin  l>rin<: 

its  punishment  after  it,  has  belonged  to  all  r< 
ligions  from  the  beginning.     It  is  true  that, ; 
at  first  mooted,  this  principle  turned  main! 
upon  consequences  to  follow  in  this  life. 
hoary  head  found  in  the  paths  of  righteou 
ness  was  t<>  he  a  crown  of  glory,  while  the  gri 
hairs  of  the  violent  and  the  treacher«-u^  we 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  grave  with  bloo 
Tin-  law  laid  down  in  the  Second  Coininam 
ment  of  the  sins  of  parents  visited  upon  chil 
ren,  is  recognised   in  our  own  country  as 
biological  law,  and  we  call  it  hereditary, 
is  a  generalised  fact  of  social  science.     B 
with  the  coming  of  Christ   the  hori/.on  h 
widened.     The  Christian  idea  of  retributu 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  law  that   here  \ 
have  no  continuing  city,  that  earth  is  a  pla* 
of  probation,  that   God's   judgment  will 
thorough   and  complete,  such   as   the  wh( 
universe  will  acquiesce  in  as  perfectly  just,  b<* 
that  it  will  require  the  two  worlds,  th< 
and  the  future,  to  reveal  that  perfect  justu 
We  believe,  as  Christians,  that  when  we  qi 
this  world  it  is  not  to  melt  into  the  infin 
Past,  but  to  live  in  an  infinite  Future.     [S 

ESCHATOLOGY  J    ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT,  etc.] 

Reuchlin,  JOHANX,  an  eminent  (;>rm 
Hebrew   scholar,  called  also   La  Fume  a 
Capnio  (these  being  the  German,  French,  a:< 
Greek   names   for    "  smoke "),   was  born 
Pforzheim  in  1455.     When  he  was  at   sch< 
his   sweet  voice  and   talent  for   music  w< 
remarked,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  choir 
the  Margrave  of   Baden  Durlach.  who  8f 
him  to  Paris  with  one  of  his  sons.     Here 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  ( ir< 
under  Andronicus  Contoblacos,  and  in  14 
went  on  to  I'.a-le,  where  he  lectured  on  La 
and  Greek.     He  remained  at  Basle  for  fc 
years,    and    then,    meeting  with    oppositi 
from  certain  theologians  who  were    jealc 
of  his  popularity,  he  returned  to  Paris,  a- 
continued  to  study  (ireek  under  Hermonyn 
of   Sparta.      In  "1478   he  went    to  Orlea 
and   thence   to  Poictiers,  in   both  of  wh: 
towns  lie   studied   law,   and  in   1481  took- 
doctor's  degree,  and  went  to  Tubingen. 
1482    Reuchlin    accompanied    the    Duke 
Wiirtmiberir  as  secretary  to  Italy,  where 
became   acquainted   with  Politian,  Marsil 
Ficinus,  and  others,  whose  influence  mad- 
decided  change    in  his    views.      In    1496 
went   to   Hei<li'lh«r«r.  where   he    spent   mi 
time   in   the   university.     In   1498  he  ai: 
visited  Rome,  where  he  took  Hebrew  lessc 
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aving  previously  begun  the  language  under 
akob  Jehiel  Loanz,  the  Emperor's  Jewish 
hysician.  He  then  went  to  Stuttgart, 
ad  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
•liming1,  but  in  1501  was  chosen  judge  of 
ie  Swabian  League.  In  1506  appeared  his 
".udiments  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  which 
mdered  possible  the  free  study  of  the  original 
cripture.  In  1509  a  converted  Jew,  named 
ohann  Pfefferkorn,  of  Cologne,  advised 
I  laximilian  to  burn  all  the  books  of  the 
'.abbis,  and  the  Emperor  named  a  commis- 
on,  of  which  Reuchlin  was  one,  to  consider 
ie  question.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  docu- 
icnt  containing  his  opinion  that  the  act 
•ould  be  very  disastrous  to  Christian  learn- 
ig,  and  also  shows  that  he  had  a  decided 
iclination  to  religious  toleration.  This  was 
lown  to  Pfefferkorn,  who  wrote  a  violent 
buse  of  it  in  his  Handspiegel^  to  which 
'euchlin  answered  by  Angrnspieyel.  The 
urnks  of  Cologne  were  greatly  incensed  at 
lis  pamphlet,  and  declared  that  it  contain* -<1 
jrty-three  Judaising  propositions,  and  in 
513  selected  Hoogstraten  as  accuser.  Reuch- 
m  was  acquitted ;  but  the  Dominicans,  not 

mtent.  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  \vho  ap- 
ointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
tatter,  tin-  majority  of  which  were  again  on 
ie  side  of  Reuchlin,  and  the  monks  were 
')rced  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  to  make  him 

>ni]H  nsatiou  and  apology.     In  1519  Reuch- 

>n  went  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  received  200 

old  crowns  annually  from  the  Duke  William 

:ia.     He  remained  till  the  outbreak  of 

plague  then-  two  years  after,  on  which  he 
^turned  to  Stuttgart,  and  died  there  the 
ime  year  [1522]  of  jaundice.  Besides  the 
lebrew  Grammar,  Reuchlin  wrote  I)e  }'>  ri><, 
(iritfco,  l)e  Cabbala  Placitis,  a  manual  of 

vil  law,  etc. 

Reunion. — It  has  become  of  late  years  a 
uttTof  growing  sorrow  to  many  true  and 
irnest  Christians  that  the  Church  is  divided 
ito  tin-  numberless  sects  which  now  exist;  and 
ie  for  unity  among  Christians  has  led 
>  the  formation  of  three  societies  within  late 
3ars.  These  are:  [1]  the  Association  for 
romotin^  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  the 
rject  of  which  is  to  unite  the  Church 
England,  and  all  Protestant  bodies, 
ith  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches ; 
!]  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  unite  Pro- 
slants  a:rain<t  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
'•]  the  Home  Reunion  Society,  whose  object 
"to  present  the  Church  of  England  in  a 
•ntiliatory  attitude  towards  those  who  regard 
lemselves  as  outside  her  pale,  so  as  to  lead 
•wards  the  corporate  reunion  of  all  Christians 
•Iding  the  doctrines  of  the  Ever-blessed 
rinity,  and  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement 
'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  [UNITY.] 

Revelation.— God,  says  the  Epistle  to 
1  Hebrews,  made  Himself  known  to  the 
thers  "by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
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manners."  And,  therefore,  Revelation  is  a 
subject  which  covers  much  ground.  The 
works  of  nature  are  to  the  devout  soul  a 
revelation — "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God."  To  deny  this  is  really  Atheism,  for  it 
denies  that  the  world  has  an  author.  But 
the  Christian  believer  declares  that  God  has 
made  Himself  known,  not  only  by  the  works 
of  nature,  but  by  special  interventions  since 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and 
specially  by  the  voice  of  Christ.  He  "hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son." 
Nature  does  not  speak  with  such  power  as 
is  needful  to  convince  the  world.  And,  there 
fore,  we  generally  understand  by  Revelation  a 
more  distinct,  a  closer,  more  definite  utter 
ance.  Such  utterance  involves  a  miraculous 
interposition,  the  direct  action  of  a  Divine 
Will,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
realm  of  ordinary  physical  law. 

We  assume  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
or  Creator.  We  assume  also  that  He  speaks 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  This  may 
be  denied  to  be  a  demonstrable  truth,  but  there 
is,  at  least,  nothing  improbable  in  such  an 
hypothesis.  If  it  be  credible  on  other  grounds, 
there  are  no  arguments  which  militate  against 
it.  The  facts  of  nature  are  bewildering — the 
many  races  of  men,  their  conflicts,  their 
troubles  and  sorrows,  the  shortness  of  life, 
the  curtain  hanging  over  futurity,  the 
constant  defeat  of  good.  No  light  comes 
from  nature  to  explain  all  these  things.  But 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Creator,  who  has  yet  left 
marks  upon  His  works  of  a  beneficent  and 
loving  purpose,  may  interfere  in  the  anarchy, 
and  defeat  the  suicidal  passions  of  men,  and 
bid  them  look  to  Him  and  be  at  peace. 
There  is  no  improbability  that  He  who  was 
able  to  make  the  world  should  be  able  to 
influence  His  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
an  intercourse  should  take  place  between  God 
and  the  soul.  The  real  question  at  issue,  and 
the  only  one,  is,  What  is  the  evidence  on 
which  this  intervention  is  believed?  The 
doubt  is  not  whether  God  can  intervene,  nor 
whether  He  is  likely  to  have  done  so,  but 
whether  there  is  proof  that  He  has  inter 
vened.  This  is  a  question  which  has  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  MIRACLES. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  while  confessing  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  denying  the  possibility 
of  the  Creator's  interference,  holds  that  the 
probability  is  against  it,  because  "  the  whole 
of  our  observation  of  nature  proves  to  us  by 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  rule  of  His 
government  is  by  means  of  second  causes ; 
that  all  facts,  or,  at  least,  all  physical  facts, 
follow  uniformly  on  given  physical  conditions, 
and  never  occur  but  when  the  appropriate 
collocation  of  physical  conditions  is  realised." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strangely  im 
probable,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  God,  having 
wrought  His  will  in  creation,  having  done  so 
with  minute  and  wondrous  skill,  should 
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straightway  cease  to  work  at  all.  Creation 
involves  duties.  The  parent  having  given 
birth  to  a  child,  does  not  leave  it  on  a  doorstep 
to  take  its  chance  of  existence.  We  believe, 
then,  that  God,  while  always  working,  and 
sustaining  His  works,  has  at  certain  periods 
so  exerted  His  will  as  to  reveal  the  fact  of 
His  existence,  and  the  purpose  of  His  work 
ings.  He  declared  that  He  ruled  the  nations, 
that  He  hated  iniquity,  and  loved  righteous 
ness,  and  in  visible  proof  of  this  He  inter 
fered  in  the  case  of  Israel  and  overthrew 
Pharaoh,  in  manifestation  of  His  eternal  and 
unchanging  laws.  He  declared  from  the 
beginning  that  He  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  and 
would  deliver  His  children  from  death.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  were  one  and  all  a  revela 
tion  of  this  truth,  and  His  resurn •< -lion  is  a 
witness  sufficient  for  all  ages  that  death  is 
not  the  lord  of  man.  The  following  passage 
from  a  valuable  work  entitled  The  Mystery  of 
God,  by  T.  Vincent  Tymms,  puts  the  case 
fairly:  —  "Tennyson  sings  :  'God  fulfils  Him 
self  in  many  ways,  lest  one  good  ru>t<mi  should 
corrupt  the  world.'  Is  there  not  a  profound 
suggestion  h«-n- ':  If  th-TO  be  such  a  God,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  one  long  custom 
might  deceive  the  world  into  thinking  there 
is  no  Worker  at  all!  In  spite  of  all  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Revelation,  and  the  in 
explicable  events  observed  by  science,  men  do 
infer  the  non-existence,  or  the  non-activity,  of 
God  from  that  measure  of  uniformity  they 
perceive.  Would  it  not  tend  to  cure  this 
confusion  of  mind  if  God  condescended  to 
work  a  miracle  of  self- revelation  ?  If  con 
tinued  life  be  the  law  for  all  human  beings, 
would  not  a  visible  resurrection  remove  a 
false  inference  drawn  from  the  general  uni 
formity  with  which  bodies  remain  in  their 
graves  ?  Would  it  not  be  "corrective  of  some 
disastrously  false  calculations  based  on  the 
supposition  that  death  makes  an  end  of  all, 
and  that  there  is  no  judgment  to  be  looked 
for  hereafter  ?  If  kindness  be  the  law  of 
God's  treatment  of  men,  would  not  a  few 
visible  samples  of  His  mercy  assist  a  true 
faith  in  danger  of  being  confounded  by  the 
prevalence  of  disease  ?  If  active  sympathy 
with  man  be  the  real  condition  of  God  s  mind, 
would  not  the  revelation  of  such  sympathy  in 
a  personal  form  be  the  dissipation  of  a  false 
impression  derived  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  superior  Being  to  care  for  the  inhabi 
tants  of  a  mechanical  world  ?  If,  in  spite  of 
nil  human  sin  and  misery  and  apparent 
failure,  God  is  working  out  a  plan  which 
will  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  would 
it  not  promote  that  result,  and  remove  an 
intellectual  confusion  which  is  fitted  to 
paralyse  man's  moral  endeavours,  if  God  were 
to  grant  a  special  disclosure  of  His  purpose, 
and  were  to  afford,  by  works  no  human 
might  could  perform,  some  illustration  of  His 
<>wn  power  to  usward,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
also  some  assurance  that  the  message  was  no 


cunningly  devised  fable,  but  a  true  word  fro; 
Himself,  and  worthy  of  universal  faith  ?  " 

Revenues  of  the  Church.— In  th 

days  when  persecution  was  rife,  it  may  .  asi 
be  imagined  that  the  Church  did  not  ].<»su.- 
and  did  not  care  to  possess,  lands  or  immo 
able  property  of  any  kind.     The  clergy  we 
supported     by    voluntary     offerings,     mat 
chiefly  monthly,  and  distributed  monthly,  tl 
funds  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop.     B 
in  quieter  times  it  became  of  frequent  occu 
rence  that  lands  and  houses  were  assigned  1 
will  or  otherwise  to  the  augmentation  of  t}> 
revenues  of  the  Church,  for  the  relief  of  th 
poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics,  and  t 
support  of  the  clergy,  and   the    bishop  w» 
assi>ted  by  his  ceconomut,  or  steward,  elect 
by  the  votes  of  the  clergy.     Besides  such  I, 
quests,  tithes  and  first-fruits  came  to  }> 
on  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  Emperors  ga- 
allowances  of  corn  out  of  the  public  exchequt 

Reverend  [abbreviated  Rev.].--T 
title  given  to  the  clergy  generally.  Arc 
bishops  are  called  "  most  reverend  ;  "  bishoj 
"right  reverend;"  and  deans,  "very  ) 
verend."  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  t 
title  was  greatly  objected  to  by  some,  on  t 
ground  that  it  may  only  be  said  of  God,  "  II< 
and  reverend  is  His  name."  In  the  seve- 
teenth  century  the  general  title  for  cler 
was  "  master."  But  it  is  now  used  by  a 
including  most  Dissenting  ministers. 

Revised  Version.— The  so-called  " AI 
thorised  Version  "  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  v« 
published  in  1611,  being  itself  a  revision 
numerous  predecessors.  Since  that  revision  v« 
made  new  M8S.  have  been  discovered,  and  ca 
fully  compared,  with  the  result  of  showing  ma 
inaccuracies  in  the  text  from  which  the  vers: 
of  1611  was  made.    Besides  this,  th- 
of  geography,  natural  history,  and  of  hist< 
have  been  formed  and  cultivated,  and  by  th 
means  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  pa 
of  Scripture,  and  the  names  of  several  plac 
plants,  animals,  etc.,  in  the  version  of  1( 
have  been  discovered  to  be  wrongly  translat 
Again,  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  p, 
iVctly  understood  in  the  time  of  James  I.  h 
changed  in  meaning,  and  no  longer  expi 
the  ideas  they  once  did.     For  such  r< 
these,  Biblical  scholars  have  for  a  long  per 
wished  for  a  revision  of  the  Bible,  and  seve^ 
of  them  made  advances  in  the  way  of  pan 
translations  from  time  to  time.     In  the  ea 
part  of  1870,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbt 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  p 
paring  a  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Aut 
rised  Version.      As  the  result,  two  compar 
of  revisers  were  chosen  from  the  most  emin 
scholars  in  England — twenty-four  for  the 
vision  of  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty-f« 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  v* 
wer..  to  take  counsel  with  two  companies 
American  scholars.    The  Bishop  of  Gluucef 
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nd  Bristol  (Dr.  Ellicott)  was  chairman  of  the 
iew  Testament  company  ;  Bishop  Thirlwall 
St.  David's),  and  afterwards  Bishop  Harold 
•Jrowne  (Winchester),  of  the  Old  Testament 
ompany. 

The  labours  of  the  New  Testament  revisers 
xtended  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  live 
lonths,  and  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Novem- 
er  llth,  1880,  whilst  the  revision  of  the  Old 
'estament  was  not  completed  until  July  10th, 
884.  The  leading  rule  for  both  compilings 
'as  "  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  poss- 
}le  into  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 

-tently  with  faithfulness. " 
Revised  I'ertion  of  the  New  Testament. — By 
systematic  comparison  of  MSS.,  the  New 
'estament  company  formed  a  revised  text  of 
ie  Greek  Testament  (afterwards  published  in 
ill  as  the  Revisers'   Text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
•ent],  which  was  the  basis  of  their  revision. 
.  few   specimens   of    the    various  kinds   of 
-ranges   made   may    be   given.       The   well- 
nown  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
I  John  v.  7]  disappears,  because  it  is  found 
ily  in  one  or  two  Greek  MSS.,  and  those  of 
ot  the  slightest  authority.     This  was  a  ne- 
issary  correction  of  the  text.    Amongst  words 
id  phrases  which  have  altered  in  moaning 
ay    be    mentioned,    "by    and    by"    [Matt, 
ii.  21],   which    formerly  meant   "straight- 
lay,"  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Revised  New 
estamcut.     In  the  same  verse,  the  word  "  is 
i  "  has  given  place  to  "  stumbleth," 
nco  the  in. •aninir  is,  not  that  the  man  is  irri- 
ted  and  angry   at  persecution,  but  that  it 
akes  him  stumble  in  his  religious  walk  or 
fe,  and  so  become  unfruitful.    To  "  precede  " 
kes  the   place  of   "  prevent "  in  1    Thess. 
.  15;  and  " judgment,"  of  "damnation"  in 
>hn  v.  %J<»  and  1  Cor.  xi.  29.     These  various 
londations  are  very  numerous,  and  especially 
.lualilc  in  the  epistles,  the  meaning  of  which 
many  ditlicult   places   lias  been  rendered 
lite  clear:  thus,  "I  know  nothing*/;//  my- 
lf,"    is   now,    rightly,    "  I    know    nothing 
i  vs.  If  "  [1  Cor.  iv.  4]  ;  and  Philipp.  ii. 
"  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
t  roMx-i-if  tn  he  cfjnnl  with  God,"  is  now  made 
lin  by  being  rendered  "...   counted  it  not 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  God." 

/  ]',-rxinH  nf  the  Old  Testament.— 
hilst  the  oldest  MSS.  of  tin-  New  Testament 
te  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the 
lest  Hebrew  .MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
ly  date  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
s,  and  these,  unlike  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
•lament,  belong  to  one  family — i.e.  have 
me  from  one  source — and  do  not  differ  in 
,;<'ntials  from  the  ,!///*•/, ;•,//>,  or  traditii>»nl 
•brew  text,  printed  in  ordinary  Hebrew 
bles ;  liencc  the  Old  Testament  revisers  had 
t  the  materials  for  forming  a  new  text. 
side>  this,  the  ancient  versions  of  the  He- 
•w  I'.ible,  of  which  the  S.-ptuagint  is  the 
'••st  and  most  important,  yield  a  text  which, 
the  opinion  of  scholars,  is  inferior  to  the 


ordinary  Hebrew  one,  so  that  although  very 
valuable  emendations  have  been  made  by  the 
help  of  these  various  materials,  the  number 
of  them  is  much  less  than  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.  A  few  specimens  of  the  changes  in  the 
revised  Old  Testament  may  be  given.  Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  xiii.  18,  etc. :  "  the  plain  of  Moreh," 
"  the  plain  of  Mamre,"  become  "  the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  "  the  oaks  of  Mamre."  In  Exod. 
xxxiv.  1 3,  "  cut  down  their  groves"  is  rendered 
"  cut  down  their  </.s7/<r/w."  since  ashf-ruh  is  not 
a  grove,  but  the  wooden  symbol  of  a  goddess, 
of  which  the  plural  is  asherim.  This  change 
has  been  made  in  several  places.  Generally 
speakintr,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  a  good  one.  There  are, 
however,  some  valuable  changes  in  the  revi 
sion  ;  thus  the  meaning  of  Ps.  xvi.  2,  3  is  now 
made  plain.  Authorised  Version  :  "  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  LORD,  Thou  art 
my  Lord  :  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee; 
But  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to 
the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight,"  reads 
in  the  Revi>ed  Version,  "  I  have  said  unto  the 
LOUD,  Thou  art  my  Lord  :  I  have  no  good  be- 
yond  thee.  As  for  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  They  are  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all 
my  deliirht." 

It  i>  a  great  gain  to  the  unlearned  reader 
that  he  should  have  before  him  in  the  Revised 
V.-rMon  of  the  New  Testament  an  exact  trans 
lation  of  what  is,  in  the  judgment  of  compe 
tent  scholars,  a  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  text  of  the  original  Greek,  instead  of 
one  made  from  a  t«-.\t  confessedly  imperfect ; 
and  in  the  Ke vised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  much  more 
in  < mate  than  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  gain  is  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  anything  should  have  hindered  the  popu 
larity  of  the  revised  Bible;  but  in  the  New 
MM -nt  (not  in  the  Old)  there  are  a  con 
siderable  number  of  small  verbal  alterations, 
which,  without  conveying  to  the  ordinary 
reader  any  point  in  the  original  Greek,  mar 
the  rhythm  of  well-known  passages  ;  the  repe 
tition  of  "and"  in  Matt.  xiii.  37-39  is  one 
instance  in  point. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  consoling  thought  to 
remember  that  in  the  Revised  Bible  no  Scrip 
ture  doctrine,  no  Scripture  precept  has  been 
changed;  and  that  whatever  can  be  proved 
from  the  old  version  can  be  proved  from  the 
new.  The  great  truths  of  religion  '  remain 
firm;  indeed,  the  accuracy  of  the  translation 
lenders  tli.  TII  far  less  exposed  to  challenge  than 
tin  V  were  before. 

The  interesting  preface — "  The  Translators 
to  the  Reader  " — of  the  revisers  of  1611,  and 
the  prefaces  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
companies  of  the  present  time,  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

Revision   of  the   Prayer-Book.— 

In  the  artiele  on  COMMON  PRAYER  we  have 
told  how  the  attempted  revision  of  1689  came 
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to  nothing.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
question  was  again  raised,  the  arguments  ad 
duced  being  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  maintained  that  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency  in  all  human  productions  to  require 
correction  and  amendment,  and,  secondly,  that 
there  were  certain  specific  blemishes  which  it 
was  asserted  might  be  safely  and  easily  re 
moved.  But  the  proposal  was  strenuously 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  though  the  first 
statement  may  be  freely  admitted,  it  is  not 
well  in  a  time  of  controversies,  and  of  the  need 
of  fighting  greater  evils,  to  run  the  risk  of 
inj  uring  where  improvement  is  sought.  "  The 
fit  time  for  alteration,"  said  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  in  his  charge  of  1860,  "  the  fit  hands 
for  altering  the  model  after  which  the  change 
will  be  fashioned,  the  amount  of  good  which 
can  be  gained,  as  set  against  the  amount  of 
evil  which  may  be  incurred,  each  and  all 
of  these  must  *be  separately  and  minutely 
weighed,  before  a  man  of  understanding  will 
be  ready  to  apply  to  any  proposed  alteration 
the  general  proposition,  which  he  cannot  dis 
pute,  that  all  the  works  and  inventions  of  man 
are  capable  of  improvement.  A  valuable  and 
intricate  piece  of  productive  machinery  may 
be  capable  of  great  improvements  ;  but  what 
wise  man  would  suffer  an  engineer  to  inter 
fere  with  its  imperfect  completeness  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  would-be  improver  com 
prehended  the  whole  design  of  the  constructor, 
and  could  weigh  all  the  difficulties,  and  grasp 
all  the  capacities,  and  provide  for  all  the  ne 
cessities  of  the  instrument  he  sought  to  make 
more  perfect?  A  well  within  a  besieged 
fortress  might  unquestionably  be  made  more 
valuable  by  a  deeper  sinking  of  its  shaft,  and 
yet  a  wise  general  would  not  allow  the  im 
provement  to  be  attempted  at  a  time  when  the 
life  of  the  garrison  depended  on,  and  could  be 
maintained  by,  the  supply  of  water  which  was 
then  to  be  obtained  from  it,  and  which  must 
needs  be  for  the  time  interrupted  to  carry  out 
the  desired  improvement.  Still  less  would  he 
allow  it,  if  there  were  the  remotest  risk  of 
altogether  losing  the  present  supply,  though  it 
were  but  barely  sufficient,  or  of  letting  in, 
perhaps,  some  unwholesome  or  unpalatable 
streams  to  poison  its  present  sweetness,  with 
out  the  certainty  of  obtaining  in  its  stead  a 
spring  at  once  as  wholesome  and  more 
abundant." 

The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  apply  his  para 
ble,  and  declares  that  the  hands  by  which  the 
alterations  would  have  to  be  made,  are  not 
qualified  as  were  those  which  settled  our  pre 
sent  Liturgy.  "  The  problem  which  they  had 
to  solve  was,  how  to  maintain  the  old  Catholic 
element,  and  yet  to  clear  it  of  the  accretions 
and  corruptions  by  which,  during  centuries  of 
superstition,  it  had  been  gradually  overlaid, 
and  its  purity  tarnished.  This  could  be 
effected  safely  only  by  a  rare  combination  in 
those  who  were  to  work  the  change  of  a  loving 
reverence  for  the  old  truth,  with  a  keen,  clear 


sighted  view,  and  a  resolute  rejection  of  tt 
newer  corruptions.     What  a  history  is  that  < 
our  present  Reformation,  with  its  great  divin<  • 
deeply  trained  in  the  old   learning,  and  y 
full  of  the  new  light  of  a  recovered  Gosp€- 
with   its  struggles,  and  its   sorrows,  and  i 
checks — of  the  working  out  of  this  problec-! 
Can  we  say  that  the  present  advocates  of  rev 
sion  are  men  of  this  stamp  ?     Do  they  man 
fest  the  deep  knowledge  of  liturgical  principle 
the  shrinking  reverence  for  the  old  Cathol*< 
.1.  nu  nt,  which  would  free  their  desire  of  && 
minating   evil  from  the   certain  ruin   whi< 
would  follow  if  haply  men  of  a  narrow,  dr 
captious   spirit    were   to  obtain  the  maste 
when  the  work  of  revision  were  begun,  ai 
succeed  in   remodelling,   according   to   th( 
view,    our   great    inheritance    of    primiti 
prayers  ? 

"  There  is  some  risk  in  beginning  alteratio  | 
even  when  all  have  agreed  beforehand  whe 
they  shall  stop,  because  the  love  of  chan:.! 
grows  by  its  indulgence.  But  this  danp  r  is  i 
definitely  increased  if  there  be  no  agreement  .1 
to  the  limits  of  alteration,  and  if  behind  t-»j 
moderate  and  somewhat  impassive  favour*  I 
of  change  stand  a  sterner  body,  with  det  ] ..  -r  <•< 
victions,  ulterior  ends,  and  a  far  more  restl*  | 
energy.     And  this  is  our  condition.     Behi 
the  modern  revisionist,  who  would  change 
few  obsolete  expressions,  render  definite  a  ff 
obscure  rubrics,  retrench  a  few  redundanci 
and  give  us  a  better  compacted,  and,  where 
is  desired,  a  briefer  office,  stand  men  with  : 
other  objects  and  far  different  claims.  Alleg 
doctrinal  purity,  an  accomplished  reformats 
such    a    cleansing   of    the   Common    Pra> 
as  would  cleanse  out  of  the  ministry  of  i 
Church  all  who  differ  from  their  own  view 
truth  —  these  are  the  avowed   intentions 
some ;  the  desire,  half  hidden  from  themselv 
of  more.     There  is  no  disguise  or  concealmi 
as  to  this.     Both  before,  and  since  the  Refor 
ation,  the  sacramental  and   anti-sacramen 
view  has  wrought  strongly  in  the  r- -ligi< 
mind   of  England.      It  was  a  mighty  a< 
anxious   problem    whether  the  favourers 
these  different   views  could  be  combined 
one  Reformed  Church,  with  articles  andforn 
laries  free  from  dishonest  ambiguity  of  <3 
tion.     This  problem  God  gave  to  our  fath 
the  grace  to  solve.     To  a  marvellous  deg 
the  Church  of  England  did  combine  all 
men  of   both  sections   of  thought   who  p 
sessed  any    moderation    of   character.      T 
struggle,  indeed,  was  long,  and  often  renewi 
but,    upon   the   whole,  the   fusion   was  m 
happily  accomplished,  and  a  rare  inhorita: 
of  peace  and  purity  was  bequeathed  to  Engl 
Churchmen. 

"  This  is  exactly  the  character  of  which  • 
more  ardent  revisionists  would  deprive  h 
It  is  an  easy  process.  It  is  but  to  take  fr 
the  common  document  that  which  pxpre? 
the  side  of  truth  to  which  we  are  disinclin 
and  the  Catholic  statement  is  transmuted  i 
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he  confession  of  a  sect.  This  is  all  that 
>  asked  of  us.  Only  let  us  alter  the  language 
•f  the  formularies  of  baptism,  absolution,  and 
rdination,  and  we  shall  remove  occasions  of 
^conception  ;  only  let  us  make,  that  is,  the 
ommon  document  sufficiently  one-sided  to 
peak  none  but  our  own  views." 

Revivals  of  Religion.— The  word  "  re- 

ival''  in  a  religious  sense  is  used  to  signify  a 

lovement  in  the  Church  which  results  in  the 

uickeiiing  of  religious  feeling.      Such  events 

ave  undoubtedly  occurred  both  in  ancient 

nd  modern  times.     Thus  Elijah,  when  "he 

estored   the  altar  of   the  Lord,   which  was 

roken  down,"  symbolised   thereby  that   he 

ame  as  the  great  reviver  of  religion  when 

;  was  ready  to  die.  The  work  of  the  Prophets 

^as  of  a  like  character.     St.  Peter  in  his  first 

ormon  on  the  day  of  Pentecot  addressed  the 

ews  in  language    that  implied  that  Christ 

Iims.-It'  had  come  to  revive  in  their  hearts 

•ae  religion  of    their    fathers,   to    complete 

nd  not  to  destroy  it.    The  history  of  ( 'hn>ti- 

nity    has    furnished    marked    epochs   of    a 

?vival  of  religious  life.     Such,  in  >pite  of  all 

iults  and  errors,  were  the  Benedictine  and 

istercian    movements,    and    the    Crut 

ich   the  /cal   of    the   Mendicant   Friars  and 

ie  Eeformation.     The  Methodist  movem.  m 

f  the  last  century,    known   by  the-  name  of 

The     Great     Awakening,"    inlluenc.-d     the 

'hole   of    England,    Scotland,    Ireland,    and 

merica.     The  Evangelical  zeal  of  the   la.-t 

untury,    and   of    the  Tract    writers    in    the 

resent,  must  be  recognised  as  religious  re- 

ivals.     Mistakes  are  made,  and  much  is  said 

id  done  of  which  religious  men  on  this  side 

id    that    disapprove;   but    where    there    is 

3nuinc  zeal  for  the  souls  of  men  and  their 

ell-being,  it  is  always  seen,  when  the  din  of 

mtroversy  has  died  away,  that  good  has  been 

rouirht   and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 

Ivanced.      The   most    prominent   of    more 

>cent  revival  movements  has  been  that  pro- 

oted  on  several  successive  occasions  by  the 

sits   of    Mr.    Daniel    Moody    and    Mr.    Ira 

mkey,  two  American  evangelists,  in  which 

ie  distinct  tinning  by  the  latter  of  hymns 

mveying  simple  truths  of   the   Gospel — or 

hat  they  considered  to  be  such — formed  a 

ature  as  prominent  as  the  homely  addresses 

Mr.  Moody.     The  testimony  adduced  on 

1  sidos  to  the  great  practical  results  of  these 

rviccs  must  be  to  any  but  prejudiced  minds 

'idence  of  the  leal   use  and   occa>ional  need 

r  such  so-called  revivals.     Many  doubtless 

lapse;   but   many  more   do  not,  and   have 

Pitied  bv  the  con-istent  conduct  of  years  to 

>'.  Me-sinir  they  had  gained.      It  has,  how- 

<T,  been  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  late 

at  there  is  a  danger  in  the  so-called  "  un- 

•noiiiinational  "  character  of  such  services  as 

ose  now  referred  to,  though  thece  may  have 

'•n  excuses  tor  it    in  the  neglect  of  express 

angelistic  effort  by  the  various  organised 


Churches.  In  some  cases  it  has  led  to  a 
development  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism  ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  it  has  been  felt  that  such 
movements  often  fail  to  provide  subsequent 
responsible  oversight  and  care  for  the  new 
converts,  and  that  it  is  better  every  way  for 
the  Churches  themselves  to  undertake  revival, 
or,  strictly,  evangelistic  work.  The  Church  of 
Knur  land  has  felt  this  very  strongly,  and  has 
latterly  introduced  what  are  called  "  mission  " 
services,  with  special  preachers,  often  called 
"  missioners,"  who  make  periodical  visitations 
to  parishes,  by  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
stirring  up  religious  life  among  the  inhabi 
tants.  These  are  in  reality  revival  move 
ments  and  services  under  another  name. 
Other  denominations  have,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  done  the  same  thing,  and  this  awaken- 
in  ir  of  the  Churches  to  their  own  duty  seems 
gathering  in  force. 

Reynolds,  EDWARD,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  born  at  Southampton  in  1599,  and 
educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  Probation  Fellow  in  1620.  On 
his  ordination  he  became  Preacher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Rector  of  Braynton  in  Northampton 
shire,  lie  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
l'i-  -byterian  ptrty,  and  one  of  the  Wcstmin- 
.-t«T  A»<  inbly.  On  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell 
from  Oxford  in  1646,  Dr.  Reynolds  became 
V ice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  after- 
w.irds  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  However,  he 
:.  led  tile  /ealots,  and  was  ejected  from 
tin-  deanery  by  the  Independents.  He  then 
became  Vicar* of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  King  Charles,  and  Warden  of  Merton 
College.  When  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich 
was  offered  him,  it  was  much  doubted 
whether  he  would  take  it ;  but  he  at  last  con- 
s.nt'd.  and  was  consecrated,  Jan.  6th,  1661. 
He  ruled  the  tliocese  for  sixteen  years,  work 
ing  hard  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  clergy.  He  was  present  at  the  Savoy 
( '"lift  reiice  in  1661,  and  composed  the  "Gene 
ral  Thanksgiving,"  which  was  then  inserted. 
He  died  in  1676. 

Reynolds,  JoHN,D.D.  [sometimes  written 
RAINOLDS]  [b.  at  Pinho,  Devonshire,  1549  ;  d. 
at  Oxford,  1617],  a  Puritan  divine.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
was  chosen  President  of  Corpus  Chri.-ti,  Ox 
ford.  He  was  one  of  the  four  Puritans  who 
represented  their  party  at  the  KAMI-TON 
( 'iiruT  CONI-KHENCE  [q.v.],  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  present  Author 
ised  Version  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  con- 
tributcd  the  greater  part  of  the  Prophets. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  became 
prior  of  the  Augustine  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in 
Pan'-,  in  1162.  He  wrote  several  moral, 
theological,  and  mystical  works,  as  De  Ktatu 
Jnttrioris  JfrMMW  l)e  Eruditwne  Inter  ioris 
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Hominis,   De    Verbo  Incarnate,  l)e   Trinitate, 
De  Emmanude,  and  De  Gratia  Contemplationis. 

Richelieu,  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS, 
CARDINAL,  DUKE  UE,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1585. 
He  was  educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Lueou,  giving  up  his 
See  and  entering  a  con  vent,  Armand  was  looked 
upon  as  his  successor.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  took  his 
Doctor's  degree,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop 
in  1607.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Marie  de' 
Medici,  mother  of  King  Louis  XIII. ,  and 
became  her  Almoner ;  but  on  a  quarrel  break 
ing  out  between  Marie  and  her  son,  Richelieu 
was  banished  to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards 
arranged  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
gained  influence  over  both.  He  was  made  a 
Cardinal  in  1622,  and  in  1624  gained  a  seat  in 
the  Council,  and  became  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  His  three  great  objects  throughout 
his  Ministerial  career  were  [1]  to  render  the 
power  of  the  Crown  absolute,  and  to  humble 
the  feudal  nobility;  [2]  to  annihilate  the 
Huguenots  as  a  political  party  ;  [3]  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  both  in 
its  German  and  Spanish  branches,  and  to 
extend  that  of  France.  In  order  to  gain  the 
latter  object  he  assisted  the  Protestant 
Grisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  insur 
gents  of  Valtelina,  while  in  France  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  against  the  Huguenots,  thus 
showing  that  he  cared  much  more  about  their 
politics  than  their  religion.  Richelieu's  death, 
which  took  place  at  Paris  in  1642,  caused 
much  rejoicing  to  the  people,  on  account  of 
the  burdens  which  he  had  laid  upon  them. 
He  was  buried  in  a  mausoleum  erected  by 
Girardon  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Richmond,  LEGH,  the  author  of  The 
Annnls  of  the  Poor  [b.  1772,  d.  1827],  having 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
became  Curate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in 
1805  Rector  of  Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  One 
of  his  Annals,  namely  The  Dairy  marts  Daughter, 
was  at  one  time  the  most  popular  religious 
work  in  existence.  Besides  the  work  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  Domestic  Portraiture,  and 
edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Chun-h, 
or  a  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Re 
formers  and  Early  Protestant  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Memorials  of  their 
Lives  and  Writings. 

Ridley,  NICHOLAS,  Bishop  of  London, 
one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  of  good  family 
at  Willymondwhye,  in  Northumberland,  in 
1500.  At  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Robert  Ridley,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  having  received  his  early 
education  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His 
progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  and  raised 
him  to  high  repute,  not  only  in  his  own 
university,  but  in  that  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was  invited  to  accept  an  honourable  and 


profitable   appointment,  which,  however,   li 
declined.     With  a  view   to   his   further  iu 
provument  his  uncle  enabled  him  to  travel 
foreign  universities.     After  three  years  spei 
abroad  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  devot*  - 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  to  tl 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  Ian 
guages.    In  a  walk  in  the  orchard  of  IVinbrol 
Hall,  which  is  to  this  day  called  "  Ridley 
Walk,"    he   learned   to  repeat  without  bo( 
almost  all  the  epistles  in   Greek.     Of  tl 
study  Ridley  himself  speaks,  in  the  atlectii 
farewell  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends  ju. 
before   his   death  :    "  Though  in  time  I  d 
forget  much  of  them  again,  yet   the  swe 
smell  thereof  I  trust  I  shall  carry  with  r  > 
into  heaven,  and  the  profit  thereof  I  have  f< 
in  all   my   life   hitherto."     He    was   Seni 
Proctor  when  the  point  of  the  Pope'-  rii; 
of  universal  dominion  in  Church  and  Sta 
was  examined  upon  the  authority  of  Seriptur 
and  he  signed  the  resolution  which  deelar 
u  That  the   Bishop   of   Rome   had   no  me 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  derived  to  him  fn 
God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England  than  a:«* 
other   foreign   bishop."     His   uncle  died 
1536,    but   his   great   learning  and    abilit 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Crmm. 
who  made  him  his  Chaplain,  and  piv^-nt 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne,  in  East  Kei 
After  about  two  years  at  Herne,  he  was  choe  - 
Master  of    Pembroke    Hall,   and    appoint  < 
Chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.     He  obtained  a 
a   prebendal   stall  in  Canterbury  Cathedi 
and   was   considered,  next  to   Cranmer,  t 
greatest  support  of  the  Reformation  amo 
the  clergy.     In  1547  Edward  VI.  made  h 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1550  translat 
him  to  London.     It  is  said  that  his  preachi' 
on  charity  before  Edward  VI.  so  moved  t 
King  that   it  induced   him   to   found    th] 
institutions — one  for  the  sick  and  wound< 
another  for  such   as  were  wickedly  idle 
mad,  and  a  third  for  the  education  of  pc- 
children.     His  .Ma  j<  sty  endowed  St.  Bartho 
mew's  Hospital  for  the  first,  Bridewell  : 
the  second,  and  Christ's  Hospital  (the  Bh 
coat  School)  for  the  third. 

Ridley  assisted  Cranmer  in  the  first  editi 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  published  in   15 
and  his  treatises  on  questions  then  in  dispi 
were  many  and  valuable.     On  the  accessi 
(it  .Mary,  Ridley,  together  with  Cranmer  a* 
Latimer,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     II 
lay  all  the  winter  of  1553;  but  it  being 
solved  to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  1 
Protestant  divines,  they  were  in  the  followi 
spring  removed  to  Oxford,  and  though  th 
were  shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  th 
views,  they  were  denied  the  assistance  of  th 
books  and   even   the   use   of   pen,    ink,  a 
paper.     After   their    first   examination  tt 
were  separated  from  each  other. 

In  1555  a  commission  was  issued  to  seve 
bishops  to  proceed  still  further  against  Latin 
and  Ridley,  who  were  brought  before  1 
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ommissioners  for   examination   on  the   last 

ay  of  September  and  again  on  October  1st. 

Notwithstanding    all    the     persuasions    and 

hreats  of  their  enemies,  they  continued  stead- 

ist  in  the  profession  of  that  faith  which  they 

.ad  received   as   the   faith  of   Christ;    they 

'ere    accordingly    judged    to    be    obstinate 

eretics,  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  all 

ffices  in  the  Church,  and  delivered  over  to 

ic  magistrates  to  be  punished.     On  October 

5th,  Dr.  Brooke,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  with 

ie  Vice-Chancellor  of   Oxford,   and    many 

ther  heads  of  the  university,  came   to   the 

ouse  of  Mr.  Irish,  then  Mayor  of  Oxford, 

here  Ridley  was  confined,  for  the  purpose 

f  degrading  him  from  the  dignity  of  priest- 

ood.     He  was  again  exhorted  to  return  to 

ie  faith  <>t'  tin    Roman  Church  and  submit 

•  t  the  authority   of  the  Pope ;  but,   on  his 

:fusal,  they  began  the  ceremony  of  taking 

;ff  the  cap  and  putting  a  surplice  upon  him. 

hey  then  brought  the  chalice  and  the  host, 

id  ili  sired  him  to  hold  them  in  his  hands; 

at  he  said,  "  They  shall  not  come  into  my 

mds ;    if   they   do,    they   shall   fall   to  the 

round  for  all  me."     Upon  this,  some  one  was 

(pointed  to  hold  them  in  his  hand,  and  Dr. 

rooke  said  in  kttin,  "  We  do  take  from  thee 

•ie  office  of  preaching  the  Gospel."     At  these 

ords  Ridley  sighed  deeply,  looked  up   to- 

ards    heaven,    and    said,    "O    Lord    God, 

rgive  them  this  their  wickedness."       This 

remoriy  being  ended,  Ridley  said,  "  If  you 

ive  done,  give  me  leave  to  talk  with  you  a 

ili-    concerning    these    matters."     Brooke 

•1,  "We  may  not  talk  with  you,  you 

eout  of  the  Church."     Then   Ridley  said, 

;  Since  you  will  not  talk  with  me,  nor  will 

'  mchsafe    to  hear    me,    what    remedy    but 

lii •!!•  ••-,  ami  I  refer  my  cause  to  my  heavenly 

ither.  who  will  reform  things  that  beami>s 

ii-n  it  shall  please  Him."     As  they  were 

•ing,   Ridley  said,  "  My  lord,   I  wish  that 

•ur  lordship  would  vouchsafe  to  read  over  a 

tie  bock  of  I'M  rt  ram's  concerning  the  Saera- 

3nt;  you  will  find  therein  much  good  lean i- 

<*  if  you  will  read  it  with  an  indifferent 

dgment."     To  this  Brooke  made  no  answer, 

1    was    going    away,    when    Ridley   said, 

Well,  as  it  is  to  no  purpose,  I  will  say  no 

)re;  I   will    talk    of   worldly  affairs."     He 

en  entreated  Dr.  Brooke  to  interest  himself 

th  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  great  many 

or  men  to   whom   he   had   granted   leases 

rile  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  which  had 

en  taken  away  from  them  by  Bonner,  who 

d  NIK rended  him  in  the  bishopric.    On  behalf 

these   IJidley  wrote  a  supplication  to  the 

icen,  when-in  In-   prayd   )n-r   Majesty  that 

•y  might  be  restored  to  their  possessions, 

if  this  request  could  not  be  granted,  that 

jir  loss  might  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of 

i  own  plate  and  other  effects  which  he  had 

t  in  his  house  at  the  time  of  his  imprison- 

•nt.     He  also  further  besought  the  Queen 

take  under  her  protection  his  sister  and 


her  husband,  who,  with  three  children,  had 
been  dependent  upon  him.  For  their  support 
he  had  made  a  small  provision,  which  Bonner 
had  deprived  them  of,  notwithstanding  the 
great  kindness  which  Ridley  had  shown  to 
Bonner' s  mother  and  sister.  This  supplica 
tion  Ridley  delivered  to  his  brother-in-law  to 
present  to  the  Queen,  requesting  Dr.  Brooke 
to  second  it  with  his  support,  which  he  pro 
mised  to  do,  and  then  formally  delivered 
Ridley  to  the  bailiffs,  charging  them  to  bring 
him  to  the  place  of  execution  when  they  were 
commanded.  The  same  evening,  being  the 
night  before  he  suffered,  as  he  sat  at  supper, 
he  bade  his  hostess  and  the  rest  at  board  to 
his  "  marriage,"  as  he  termed  his  death,  which 
he  believed  would  admit  him  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  At  this  conversation 
Mi>.  Irish  wept;  but  Ridley  comforted  her, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Irish,  quiet  yourself ; 
though  my  breakfast  be  somewhat  sharp  and 
painful,  yet  am  I  sure  my  supper  shall  be 
more  pleasant  and  sweet."  When  they  arose 
from  table,  his  brother  offered  to  watch  all 
night  with  him ;  but  he  said,  "  No,  that  you 
shall  not,  for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  go  to 
lied  and  to  sleep  as  quietly  to-night  as  ever 
1  did  in  my  life."  His  brother  then  departed, 
exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  take 
\n>  <-io>s  quietly,  for  the  reward  was  great. 

The  place  appointed  -for  the  burning  of 
Ridley  and  Lutiim-r  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford,  close  to  Balliol  College.  Hither,  on 
Oct.  16th,  15f)5,  th«-  prisoners  were  brought 
by  the  Mayor  and  bailiffs.  Ridley  was 

-  d  in  a  blaek  gown,  furred  and  faced 
with  ermine,  such  as  he  used  to  wear  when  he 

t  bishop.  He  also  had  a  tippet  furred 
about  his  neck,  a  velvet  night-cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  corner  cap  upon  the  same.  He 
walked  to  the  stake  in  slippers  between  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  aged  Latimer 
followed.  When  they  were  come  to  the 
stake,  Ridley,  earnestly  holding  up  both 
his  hands,  looked  towards  heaven.  Then 
Si-. -ing  Latimer,  with  a  cheerful  look  he 
ran  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  sav 
ing,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame 
or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  He  then 
went  to  the  stake,  kissed  it,  kneeled  down 
by  it  and  earnestly  prayed ;  beside  him 
kneeled  Latimer,  likewise  earnestly  calling 
upon  God.  Ridley  took  his  gown  and  tippet, 
and  gave  them  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
affectionately  remained  at  Oxford  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  provide  him 
necessaries  ;  some  other  of  his  apparel  he  also 
gave  away,  the  rest  the  bailiffs  took.  He 
made  presents  also  of  some  other  small  things 
to  gentlemen  who  were  standing  by  weeping. 
Then,  being  in  his  shirt,  he  stood  upon  the 
stone  by  the  stake,  and  held  up  his  hands  and 
said,  "  O  heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  Thou  hast 
called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee  even  unto 
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death.  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord  God,  take 
mercy  upon  this  realm  of  England,  and  deliver 
the  same  from  all  her  enemies."  A  smith 
brought  a  chain  and  bound  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer  round  the  middle  to  the  stake.  As  he 
was  knocking  in  a  staple,  Kidley  said,  "  Good 
fellow,  knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh  will 
have  its  course."  His  brother  brought  some 
gunpowder  in  a  bag,  and  tied  it  about  his 
neck.  Ridley  said,  "I  will  take  it  to  he  >. -nt 
of  God;  have  you  any  for  my  brother 
Latimer  ?  "  Ridley  then  addressed  the  Lord 
Williams,  who  presided  on  this  awful  000ft- 
sion,  respecting  his  letter  of  supplication  to 
the  Queen,  entreating  him  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  poor  men  on  whose  behalf  he  had 
petitioned  her  Majesty,  saying,  "There  is 
nothing  in  all  the  world  troubloth  me,  I  thank 
God,  this  only  excepted."  A  lighted  faggot 
was  brought  and  laid  at  Ridley's  feet ;  upon 
which.  Latimer  said,  "Be  of  good  comfort, 
brother  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  never  shall  be  put  out." 
When  Ridley  saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards 
him,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Into  Thy 
hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit ;  Lord 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  afterwards  repeated 
often,  "  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit." 
Latimer  died  very  soon,  and  appeared  to 
suffer  little  pain;  but  Ridley,  by  the  ill- 
making  of  the  fire,  the  faggots  being  green, 
and  built  too  high  above  the  furze,  which  pre 
vented  the  flame  from  ascending,  while  the 
fire  burnt  fiercely  beneath,  was  put  to  so 
much  exquisite  torture,  that  he  desired  them, 
for  God's  sake,  to  let  the  fire  come  at  him. 
His  brother-in-law  heard  his  cry,  but  not  un 
derstanding  well  what  he  said,  heaped  up 
more  faggots  upon  him,  intending  to  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  This,  however,  made 
the  fire  rage  more  fiercely  beneath,  so  that  his 
lower  parts  were  burned  before  the  flame  had 
touched  the  upper.  Yet  in  all  this  torment 
he  forgot  not  to  call  upon  God,  still  saving, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  mingling  his 
cry  with,  "Let  the  fire  come  unto  me,  I 
cannot  burn."  In  these  pains  he  laboured 
till  one  of  the  standers-by  with  his  bill  pulled 
off  the  faggots  above,  and  opened  a  passage 
for  the  flames.  When  the  tire  touched  the 
gunpowder  he  ceased  to  move,  but  turned  on 
the  other  side  and  fell  down  at  Latimer's 
feet. 

Righteousness.     [JUSTIFICATION.] 

Right  side.— The  right  side  of  the  altar 
was  anciently  understood  to  mean  the  side  on 
the  right  hand  facing  eastwards,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  old  English  Liturgio.  in 
which  it  is  directed  that  the  Epistle  should  be 
read  at  the  right  side  and  the  Gospel  at  the 
left.  In  1485  it  was  ordained  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  published  at  Venice,  that  hence 
forth  the  riirht  hand  and  the  left  should  he 
taken  from  the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  and  not 


from  the  position  of  the  officiating  priest, 
which  arrangement  the  old  direction  was  : 
fined. 

Rigorists.— A  small  section  of  the  J;, 
SEXISTS  [q.v.]  were  contemptuously  given  t 
name   by  their   opposers   on  account   of  1t 
stern  rules  and  severe  discipline  practisi  d 
them.     It  was  particularly  applied  to  th- 
Jansenists  who  lived  in  the  Spanish  Neth 
lands. 

Ring    [in    matrimony]. — The  custom 
placing  a  ring  on  the  bride's  hand  after 
vows    are    taken  in  the  Marriage  S.  i  vin 
very  ancient,  though  by  the  early  (  hristi; 
it  appeai-s  that  it  was  employed   in  the  ct 
mony  of  espousal,  and   not  at  the  marri; 
itsi-lf.      In    the    .Marriage  Service  the  ring.' 
said    to   be   "a   token  and   pledge"    of 
promises  which  have  just  been  mad«  :  am 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  type  of  the    K 
dowmcnt   of   the    wii.     with    her    husbai 
worldly  goods,   and  of  her  admittance  to 
closest  confidence.     The  rinir  is  made  of  g 
to  symbolise  truth  and  constancy  ;  and 
placed  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left  h, 
for  three  reasons  : — [1]  It  was  formerly 
lieved  that  a  vein  came  direct  from  the  JM 
to  that  finger  ;  [2]  this  finger  bein-  little  u, 
the  ring  was  less  likely  to  wear  out;  and 
tlie re    was    an    ancient    ceremony   connec 
with  tho  placing  of  it.  The  bridegroom  pls» 
it  successively  on  the  bride's  thumb,  first 
second  fingers,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  II.>lv<;ho> 
th.-n  he  left  it  on  her  third  finger,   sa) 
"  Amen."      The   extreme    antiquity    of 
custom   caused   it   to   be   generally  accep 
among  Christians,  though  for  some  time  a 
tin-   Reformation  it  wa>  re-aided  with  s» 
su>pi<  ion  by  the  stricter  Protestants,  as  be 
superstitious  and  Popish.      Jeremy   Tayl 
on    the   Mm-nn,/,    R,,i,/  is   one   of 
famous  works  of  the  illustrious  preacJ 

Ripidia  were  fans  used  in  the  e» 
ChnrcL  to  keep  away  flies  and  dust. 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  directs  that 
deacon  shall  use  a  fan  to  preserve  the  clenr 
upon  the  altar  from  all  impurities,  and,  w] 
there  is  no  fan,  the  chalice-veil  is  to  be  i 
for  the  purpose. 

Ripon,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — In  the  year 
on  the  division  of  the  great  northern  dio( 
Archbishop  Theodore  is  said  to  have  appoii 
one  Eadhed  to  a  new  bishopric  at  Ripon; 
he  had  no  successors,  and  it  was  not  till  : 
that  it  was  reconstituted   into   a  S 
from  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Ch< 
comprising  the  important  towns  of  I'.iadt 
Halifax,    Huddersfield.  Leeds,  and  \Vakef 
There  have  been  three  bishops — 
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Charles  Thomas  Longley 
Robert  Bickersteth 
William  Boyd  Carpenter 
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The  cathedral  body  consists  of  a  dean, 
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hdeacons,  four  canons,  three  minor  canons, 
eighteen  honorary  canons.     The  endow- 
nt  of  the  See  is  £4,200  a  year. 

Venerable  Bede  is  the  first  to  mention 
lurch  at  Kipon,  said  to  have  been  erected 
St.  Wilfrid  in  the  seventh  century;  but 
hseologists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
present  structure  occupies  the  same  site, 
whether  St.  Wilfrid  built  a  second  church, 
was  originally  the  church  of  a  monastery, 
r  which  the  saint  presided,  and  the  crypt, 
>wn  as  « St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,"  is  cen 
tred  without  doubt  to  belong  to  his  found- 
jn.  His  abbey  became  one  of  the  three 
at  churches  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  immunity 
sanctuary  and  the  right  of  using  the  ordeal 
re  among  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
lelstan.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Arch- 
hop  Roger  of  York  [1154-81];  of  this 
re  are  only  small  remains  in  the  choir  and 
nsepts,  but  they  form  a  valuable  specimen 
the  Transition  period.  Archbishop  ' 
15-65]  added  two  western  towers  and 
uilt  the  facade*  which  connects  them, 
out  1280  the  east  end  of  the  choir  gave 
y  and  was  rebuilt.  In  1319  the  Scots, 
•ing  one  of  thi-ir  incursions,  set  fire  to  it; 
a  century  biter  it  suffered  from  a  storm 
ich  shattered  its  lantern  tower,  but  it  was 
tored.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
minster  agiin  MI  In -red  by  lightning.  In 
2  it  was  declarc'l  to  be  unsafe,  and  pre- 
tions  were  taken  to  ward  off  the  danger; 
i.  in  18(51  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
(rilbcrt  Scnit,  \vln>  carried  out  a  complete 
.oration  of  the  cathedral. 

,    JOHN-,   D.D.,    Baptist    minister 
it  Tiverton,  Devon,    17">1  ;  <l.  in  London, 

6],  for  sixty-three  years  minister  of  a 
)tist  congregation  in  London.  He  is 
\vn  as  the  editor  of  ./  S>  'Action  of  Hymns, 
lished  in  1787,  and  afterwards  enlarge,!; 
ontains  hymns  by  many  authors,  and  is 
of  the  most  important  hymn-books  in  the 
'lish  language.  He  edited  the  lfit»»ix  <>f 
•.*!  the  Baptist  Annual  Register 
a  1790  to  1802. 

lite  [Lat.  ri fits']  is  a  solemn  form  or 
•  -ril.ed  office  of  religion.  The  title  of  the 
k  of  Common  Prayer  spoaks  of  ''  1 
Ceremonies,"  the  distinction  between  the 
being  that  a  rite  is  an  act  of  prescribed 
ship  whether  including  ceremonies  or  not, 
le  a  crrrini,f,>/  is  any  part  of  religious 
-hip  which  prescribes  action,  position,  or 
.mption  of  any  particular  vestment. 

litnale. — The  name  -riven  to  the  book 
aining  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church, 
•h  is  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  It 
ains  the  for  baptism,  penance. 

It  was  drawn  up  during  the 
••••nth  century,  to  prevent  any  change  ox 
ation  in  the  ritual  of  the  services. 
RKL.-  2(J* 


Ritualism. — Strictly  speaking,  a  Ritual 
ist  is  one  who  studies  the  history  and  char 
acter  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Church,  like 
Bingham,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities.  But  the  name  of  Ritualism  is 
now  given  to  the  practical  developments  of 
the  High  Church  views  promulgated  in 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  [TRACTARIAXISM],  and 
in  other  writings  of  Pusey  and  Keble.  Those 
views  taught  that  the  Sacraments  were 
actual  means  of  conveying  grace,  that 
Baptism  conveys  Regeneration,  and  that 
in  the  Eucharist  Christ  is  verily  and  in 
deed  present,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner. 
The  use  of  new  ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  sprang  up  almost  suddenly 
about  the  year  1859,  was  the  assertion  of  these 
views  by  visible  symbolism.  No  new  doc 
trine  was  advanced,  but  the  doctrines  which 
had  hitherto  been  taught  to  the  ear  were  now 
sought  to  be  inculcated  through  the  eye. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinct  elements 
to  be  traced  in  the  Ritualistic  movement.  The 
one  is  the  aesthetic.  A  great  wave  of  antiquarian, 
artistic,  architectural  feeling  has  passed  over 
Europe.  Partly  this  was  a  reaction  against 
the  French  Revolution  ;  in  our  own  country  it 
was  against  the  Whiggism  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture,  strange  to  say,  was  largely 
owing  to  a  Quaker,  Kickman.  but  it  has  been 
strong  and  continuous.  Thousands  of  new 
churches  have  arisen  beautiful  of  form,  and  in 
which  music  has  been  cultivated  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  struck  our  forefathers, 
with  their  trombones  and  Tate  and  Brady 
Psalms,  with  astonishment.  In  Presbyterian 
Scotland  the  change  has  been  no  less  wonder 
ful.  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  many  churches  have  organs,  which 
once  were  considered  the  special  mark  of  the 
Beast.  The  other  element  is  the  sacerdotal 
doctrine.  The  adoption  of  special  vest 
ments  marks  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
adopters  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
is  at  one  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
far  as  regards  real  efficacy  in  them,  and  a  special 
presence  of  Christ.  It  is  said  by  its  advo- 
I,  "  There  is  no  evil  in  approximating  to 
Rome  or  to  any  other  ( 'hristian  body  ;  what 
ever  promotes  Unity  is  good  and  not  bad. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  those  who  held 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  but  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
educated  men.  We  will,  so  far  as  we  can, 
:  t  our  points  of  union.  There  is  in  every 
religious  ceremonial  a  dramatic  element — the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine  is  such;  therefore  we  do  right  to 
attach  importance  to  the  teaching  of  the  eye." 

Thus  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  our  genera 
tion  has  seen  the  introduction  into  public 
worship  of  practices,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the 
alleged  ground  for  the  renewal  being  that  the 
Church  has  suffered  and  lost  ground  through 
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their  disuse.     These  practices,  known  as  the 
Six  Points,"  are  :—  [1]  the  use  of  Coloured 


or  White     Vestments;    [2]    Lights   on  the 

Mi 
]  th 
ch  i 
place.]   In  1867  Dean  Stanley  wrote  an  article 


Lord's  Table;  [3]  the 
d;  [5] 
.  Each  is  considered  in  its 


xed  Chalice;    [4] 
the  Eastward  Posi 


Unleavened  Brea 
tion  ;  [6]  Incense. 

e.]   In 

n  the  Edinburgh  Review  advocating  the 
toleration  of  the  Ritualists.  "  Alien,"  he 
wrote,  "  as  many  of  their  tenets  are  to  the 
general  spirit  of  their  Church  and  nation, 
they  have  enough  in  common  with  the  com 
posite  aspect  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  double-sided  character  of  the  nation, 
to  give  them  a  standing-  place  in  the  eye  at 
once  of  law  and  of  charity.  It  must  also  be 
added  that  they  have  virtues  of  their  own 
which  supply  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
narrowness  or  perverseness  of  other  elements 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  movement  they  counted  amongst  tlu-ir 
ranks  lofty  characters  and  noble  deeds  and 
persuasive  words,  which  the  English  Church 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  Amongst  them  are 
still  to  be  found  some  endowed  with  ardent, 
self-denying  activity;  some  gifted  with  a 
refined  or  fiery  eloquence,  which  redeem  much 
that  we  condemn  in  their  theory  and  their 
position,  and  which  place  them  thus  far  on  a 
level  with  the  equally  ardent  and  more  suc 
cessful  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  in 
former  times,  and  with  those  numerous  clergy 
in  our  own  time  who  need  no  stimulant  from 
party-spirit,  or  from  sectarian  zeal,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  unobtrusive  performance  of 
their  Master's  work.  And  we  must  remember 
that  these  High  Church  Dissenters  are  more 
amenable  to  the  control  of  English  law,  to  the 
softening  effects  of  social  and  Christian  inter 
course,  inside  the  National  Church,  than  if 
they  were  cast  out  from  it.  By  expelling  them 
from  it  we  should  not  divest  ourselves  of  our 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  We  cannot 
burn  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Mary  ;  we 
cannot  hang  them,  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ; 
we  cannot  banish  them,  as  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  or  Cromwell.  By  driving  them 
to  extremities  we  might  perpetuate  the  evil 
for  generations.  If  they  became  a  separate 
sect,  they  would  remain  like  other  Noncon 
formists,  with  the  additional  extravagance 
which  every  isolated  and  exasperated  sect  is 
sure  to  take  to  itself.  If  they  became  Roman 
Catholics,  they  and  those  who  are  guided  by 
them  would  be  parted  from  the  national  in 
terests  and  national  sympathies  by  a  gulf 
which  it  might  take  centuries  to  close.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  position  within  the  Church,  the  fashion 
would  probably  pass  away  with  the  present 
generation,  and  their  children  and  grand 
children  would  be  the  staunch  Puritans  or 
Liberals  of  the  coming  age;  and  even  they 
themselves,  judging  by  the  changes  which 
come  over  individuals  and  parties,  would  im 
perceptibly  melt  away  into  the  adjacent  shades 


of  opinion,  by  which  they  are  inextrics 
attached  to  the  diverse,  but  still  homogene-i 
body  of  the  Established  Cltr^y." 

The  counsel  thus  given  was  not  follovt 
Before  it  was  given,  attempts  had  been  nri 
to  put  down  Ritualism.     An  attack  was  nr ; 
on   some   coloured    altar-cloths   at   Knig- 
bridge,  and  the  judgment  in  favour  of  t'-i 
incidentally  laid  much  stress  on  the  Oi-c 
MENTS    RUBRIC  [q.v.],   and,   in  cons«-.jue 
around  this  rubric  the  controversies  multip 
The  resumption  of  the  vestments  was  av- 
edly  based  upon  the  ground  that  they  n 
certainly  in   use    ' '  in  the   second    yeair 
Edward  VI.,"  and  that  the  Rubric  thered 
sanctions  them.    In  fact  the  Ritualists  stea* 
affirmed  that  they  were  only  reviving  ^ 
that  Rubric  sanctioned.     Unhappily  the  < 
troversies  which  arose  were  carried  on   \ 
rxtivme    bitterness    and    even    insolenc«<: 
language  ;  and  when,  in  place  of  the  \ 
of  opinion  for  which   Stanley  {.leaded,    1 
prosecutions    were  set  on  foot,  both  pa  t 
were  fierce  in  their  animosities.     The  vavn 
judgments  that  were  given  were  conflict^ 
they  were  the  Knightsbridge,  in   1857 ; 
Mackonochie,  in  1 868;  and  the  Purehas,  in  ] !  I 
The  Ritualists,  acquiring  boldness  both    { 
the  conflicting   views  which   had  been 
down,  and  also  from  the  success  which  \ 
claimed  to  have  had  in  drawing  people  t 
churches  and  in  influencing  large  masso 
the  population  for  good,  refused  to  be  b 
by  the  judgments.     Their  opponents  po 
out  that  the  older  fathers  of  the  Tract  ix 
ment  had  never  adopted  these  practices 
Dr.  Pusey  immediately  came  to  their  def ' 
and  declared   that    he   and  his   friends 
always  understood  the  Ornaments  Ruhr 
did  the  Ritualists,    and   were    conscious 
themselves  disobeying  it,  but  that  the; 
that  they  had  to  teach  the  faith  to  a  forgi 
generation,  and  therefore  they  left  it  for 
successors  to  revive.      Two  societio  s] 
up  :  the  English  Church  Union,  to  defen« 
protect  the  Rubric  as  the  Ritualists  under 
it ;  and  the   Church  Association,   to  mai 
what  their  opponents  understood  as  th( 
testantism   of   the  Church   of    England 
anxiety  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of 
tice,  Archbishop  Tait  brought  in  the  I 
Worship  Regulation  Act   in    1874,    an- 
FoUMWOWl  JUDGMENT  [q.v.],inl877,de< 
almost  entirely  against  Ritualism.     The 
diation   of   this  decision  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  High  Church  party  led  to  a 
endeavour  of   the  Archbishop  to  revis~ 
ECCLESIASTICAL   COURTS    [q.v.].      A    Hi 
ha-  been  made,  but  has  never  been  sanct 
by  Parliament.      Meanwhile  peace   has 
great  extent  returned.     Archbishop  Tait 
self,  in  at  least  a  dozen  cases,  prevented 
secutions  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  • 
the   Act   gives,    and   his  example   has 
almost   universally  followed  by  the  bi* 
It  is  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  cvangeli: 
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the  people,  and  the  relief  of  misery,  are  of 
ilinitely  greater  moment  than  "questions 
bout  vestments  and  candlesticks,"  to  use  the 
,te  Archbishop's  phrase,  and  that  any  sys- 
;m  which  promotes  these  works  must  possess 
ements  of  good.  Mutual  forbearance  has 
;>ne  much  already,  and  will  do  more. 

Robertson,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  a 
mous  Knglish  preacher,  was  born  in  London 
i  Feb.  3rd,  1816.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
•nt  to  the  grammar  school  of  Beverley,  in 
orkshire,  where  he  remained  till  his  parents 
moved  to  Tours.  He  attended  a  French 
minary  while  he  was  abroad,  and  returned 
.  England  with  his  father  on  the  breaking 
it  of  the  Revolution  in  1830.  He  attended 
•  dinburgh  Academy  for  a  year,  and  then  re- 
oved  to  the  University.  In  1833  he  was 
tided  to  a  solicitor,  but  the  work  was  un- 
•ngenial  to  him,  and  his  health  broke  down, 
was  then  arranged  that  he  should  enter  the 
my.  but  he  waited  in  vain  for  a  commission, 
id  finally,  in  1836,  entered  Brasenose  Col- 
sr.e,  ( )xford,  in  order  to  study  for  the  Church. 
e  took  a  great  interest  in  the  debates  at  the 
nion,  but  the  chief  influence  on  his  life  here 
is  that  wrought  by  the  writings  of  Arnold 
id  Wordsworth.  He  was  ordained  in  1840, 
id  was  appointed  curate  to  St.  Maurice  and 
.  Mary  Calendar  in  Winchester;  but  his 
alth  broke  down  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
id  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad.  On  his 
turn,  in  1842,  he  became  curate  of  Christ 
mrch,  Cheltenham.  In  1846,  whilst  in  the 
vTol,  occurred  a  great  struggle  in  his  mind, 
e  result  of  which  was  that  his  views,  which 
d  previously  been  strongly  Evangelical, 
came  very  "  Broad,"  as  it  is  popularly 
rmed ;  and  he  manifested  a  peculiar  ani- 
)sity  asrainst  the  Evangelical  party  ever 
:<ls.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
i  his  appointment  at  Cheltenham, 
d  early  in  1849  went  to  St.  Ebb's,  Oxford, 
lere  he  was  just  beginning  to  attract 
1  attention  of  the  undergraduates,  when  he 
novod  to  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighten.  Here 
Continued  to  work  for  exactly  six  years, 
ing  on  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  there, 
igust  loth,  1853.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for 
s  sermons,  and  for  the  lectures  he  gave  for 
J  benefit  of  the  working  men.  The  chief 
arm  of  these  lay  in  the  delicacy  and  strength 
thought,  poetic  beauty,  and  homely  lucidity 
speech.  He  was  at  one'time  of  his  life  grossly 
•^understood  and  considered  as  unorthodox, 
ing  partly  to  his  rejection  of  what  is  com- 
•nly  called  the  propitiatory  view  of  the 
onemont,  and  partly  to  his  constant  recog- 
'  ion  of  "  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,"  a 
ourite  phrase  in  his  sermons;  but  his  death 
atty  widened  his  influence.  He  published 
ie  of  his  sermons,  but  four  volumes  of  them 
re  prepared  from  iv ports  which  he  had 
ttten  after  they  had  \»  en  preached,  or 
m  his  notes,  some  of  them  being  merely 


skeletons,  which  were  largely  amplified  in 
actual  delivery.  These  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  were  followed  by  others,  in 
cluding  Notes  on  Genesis  and  on  The  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  last  being  The 
Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons,  published  in 
1381.  His  Life  and  Letters  have  alsa  been 
published,  written  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
IStopford  Brooke. 

Robertson,  JAMES  CRAIGIE  [b.  1813, 
d.  1882],  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Pro 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  Col 
lege,  London,  wrote  several  works  on  that 
subject,  as  How  shall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England?  [1843],  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Reformation  [1853- 
73],  Sketches  of  Church  History  (1855-78], 
Biography  of  Thomas  Becket  [1859],  and 
Plain  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power 
[1876].  His  Church  History  is  now  regarded 
as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Robertson,  WILLIAM. — An  eminent  Scot 
tish  historian  and  controversialist  \b.  1721,  d. 
1793].  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  '45;  four  years 
after,  he  received  his  licence  to  preach,  and 
became  minister  of  the  Old  (in  yl'iiars  in 
Edinburgh  in  1758.  Next  year  he  published 
his  history  of  Scotland,  in  1769  that  of 
Charles  V.,  and  in  1777,  of  America.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains  in  1761, 
and  Principal  of  the  University  in  1762.  In 
17")1  lie  apjie  i  red  on  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the 
"  Moderates  "  in  the  great  Patronage  Contro 
versy  which  was  then  going  on  [SECESSION 
ISTS],  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  retired  into  private  life  in  1780,  living  in  a 
country  house  thenceforward  till  his  death. 
He  proved  how  faithful  he  remained  to  his 
moderate  principles,  by  pleading  in  the  year 
of  his  retirement  for  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  For 
this  he  incurred  great  odium,  and  his  house 
•  tacked  }>y  the  mob. 

Another  curious  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged  arose  out  of  Home's  once  famous 
tragedy  of  Douglas.  Home  was  a  minister, 
and  a  great  outcry  was  made  both  against 
him  and  against  some  of  the  ministers  who 
went  to  see  the  play  performed  in  Edinburgh. 
So  fierce  was  the  storm  that  Home  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  Carlyle,  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  ministers,  was  suspended  by  his 
Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod,  which 
reversed  the  suspension  ;  but  by  a  majority  of 
three  carried  a  sentence  of  "admonition." 
From  the  Synod  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Assembly,  when  Robertson  stood  forth 
as  Carlyle' s  defender  and  the  advocate  of 
liberty,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Synod 
was  confirmed  by  117  to  39.  During  the 
pitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  acting  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  busi 
ness  had  to  be  arranged  so  that  unimportant 
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matters  should  bo  taken  on  her  days,  as 
the  younger  clergy  all  went  to  see  her. 
Robertson  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher 
in  his  day,  but  is  better  remembered  now 
as  the  historian,  the  liberal  theologian, 
and  the  friend  of  Hume.  His  histories  have 
been  superseded,  owing  to  the  immense  stores 
of  knowledge  which  have  been  opened  since 
his  time,  but  his  dignity,  learning,  and  grasp 
of  his  subject  merit  the  highest  praise. 

Robinson,  EDWARD,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Biblical  scholar  and  explorer  of  the  Holy- 
Land  [b.  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  April 
10th,  1794;  d.  at  New  York,  Jan.  27th, 
1863].  He  first  studied  law;  then  in  ls-Jl 
entered  a  theological  seminary.  In  1826  he 
came  to  Europe,  studied  at  Got  tinmen,  Berlin, 
and  Halle,  and  returned  in  1830  to  his  native 
country ;  became  Biblical  Professor,  and  pub 
lished  several  works  elucidating  sacred  history 
and  literature.  His  IHvtinmiry  of  the  I 
and  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  are  much  usi-d 
by  students.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
feworship  in  1833  on  account  of  ill-health, 
after  which  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
Newcome's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  in 
1837  made  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  exploration, 
returning  to  Berlin  in  1838.  He  spent  two 
years  in  writing  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales 
tine ,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraa,  which 
appeared  in  several  editions,  and  permanently 
established  his  reputation  as  a  Biblical 
scholar.  After  the  publication  of  this  work, 
he  again  took  up  his  professorship  at  Andover, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1851  he 
made  another  visit  to  Palestine,  and  again  to 
Europe  in  1862.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  Robinson  assisted  Professor  Stuart 
in  editing  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  wrote  a 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Robinson,  JOHN  [b.  1575,  d.  1625].— The 
minister  of  the  Independent  Church  in 
Holland  from  which  departed  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  England.  He  was  a  native- 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Benet's 
(Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge — a  college 
then  much  inclined  to  Puritanism.  He  gained 
a  Fellowship  after  taking  his  degree,  and  was 
ordained  to  a  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Nor 
wich  ;  but  his  Puritan  convictions  deepening, 
he  left  the  Church  in  1604,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  small  Independent  congregation.  To 
enjoy  the  religious  liberty  then  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Dutch  Republic,  these  endeavoured 
to  leave  England  in  1607  for  Holland,  but 
weiv  prevented  by  the  authorities.  Another 
attempt,  in  1608,  was,  however,  successful, 
and  they  reached  Amsterdam  and  afterwards 
Ley  den.  How  a  little  band  from  this  settle 
ment  started,  in  1620,  for  America,  is  told  in  the 
article  upon  the  PILGRIM  FATHERS,  Robinson 
remaining  behind  with  the  intention  of  follow 
ing  with  the  rest  when  the  way  should  be 
cleared ;  but  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  his 


death  in  1625.     Robinson  was  a  man  of  gi  i 
intelligence  and  candour,  and,  thougl 
Puritan  and  thorough  Independent,  was  libfH 
and  tolerant,  and  on  various  occasions  after 
secession  communicated  with  the  Episcopal  i; 
He  published  A  iJefence  of  the  Mr- 
Justification  of  the  Separation  from  the  Chun 
of  England  ;  People's  Plea  for   the  Exercise 
Prophesying  [1618];  Essays,  Moral  nn<!  In. 
[1618].     One  passage  uttered  by  John  Rol  *i 
son   has   become    historical,    and    has    b  • 
quoted   times    without    number   by  men 
widely  different  schools  of  thought.  It  wa  H 
his  memorable  address  to  the  emigrants  at 
close  of  their  last  solemn  religious  service, 
the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  New  Wo  ?• 
He  said,  "  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you 
any  other  instrument  of  His,  be  as  ready 
receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  i«i 
truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  ]?t 
suaded — I  am  very  confident — that  the  L 
has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of    I 
Holy  Word.    For  my  part  I  cannot  sumciei" 
be  wail  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  Churc] 
who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  •  * 

present  no  further  than  the  instrumt 
of  their  reformation.     The  Lutherans  can* 
be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  si 
whatever  part  of  His  will  our  good  God   • 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  wiU  rather  die  i-fc 
embrace  it.    And  the  Culvinists,  you  see,  8'*t_ 
fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  mai 
God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things." 

Robinson,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  Baj  ,< 
minister,  was  born  at  Swatrh.-mi,  in  Norfolk 
Jan.,  1735.     He  attended  a  grammar  scl1 
till  1 749,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  h.«* 
dresser.     He  rose  early  to  continue  his  stu($ 
and  his  master,  noticing  his  gifts,  cance •* 
his  indentures  before    the   time.      Robins 
first  belonged  to  the  Calvinistic  Method: 
but  left  the  society,  and  in  1759  he  bee?* 
a   Baptist  minister  to   a  congregation   in 
( 'ambridge.     His  sermons  were  very  popu 
and  it  became  the  fashion  for  undergrade  . 
to  attend  his  services.     He  died  while  CM 
visit  to    Dr.   Priestley,    at    Birmingham, 
1790.     His  chief  work  was  a  History  of  B 
ism,  published  after  his  death.   He  also  w:  * 
Ecclesiastical    Researches,  translated    Saur 
sermons,    and    published   some   of   his  o 
He  was  the  author  of  some  popular  hymn* 

Roch,    ST.,  the   son   of  a   gentleman 
Languedoe,    was  born  at  Montpellier  at 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.     His  mot 
Liberia,  is  said  to  have  found  the  mark  < 
small  red  cross  on  his  breast  wh«n  he  w; 
child,  and  arguing  from  that  that  his  life 
to  be  one  of  sanctity,  she  took  the  greatest p 
that  his  education  should  be  fitting  to  s  • 
a    life.      When    he   was   about   twenty 
parents  died,  and  he  found  himself  the  ] 
sessor  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  estate.     By 
laws   of   France   he   could   not    give   up 
rights  entirely,  as  he  wished  to  do,  so  h«  •  han 
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er  the  management  of  it  to  an  uncle,  and 
;  out  as  a  pilgrim,  begging  his  way  to 
••me.  Passing  through  the  town  of  Aqua- 
adente,  in  Tuscany,  he  found  that  the 
igue  was  raging  fiercely,  and  immediately 
ered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  the 
.spital.  When  the  town  was  free  of  the 
stilence  he  moved  to  another  town  which 
s  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  and  devoted 
nself  to  nursing  and  caring  for  the  vic- 
is— to  all  appearance  almost  miraculously 
e  from  risk  of  infection.  He  spent 
ee  years  at  Rome,  and  then  journeyed 
•ough  Lombardy.  At  Piaceuza  he  was  him- 
E  at  length  stricken  with  the  plague,  and  in 
te  of  all  his  self-denying  care  of  others,  he 
3  left  entirely  alone  j  and  even  told  with 
•at  sternness  that  he  must  leave  the  town, 
•ugh  almost  unable  to  move.  He  got  as  far 
a  poor  hut  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
re  took  shelter.  Here  he  was  found  by  a 
ritable  nobleman  named  Gothard,  who,  in 
te  of  the  deadly  and  infectious  dis.  -a.se  from 
ich  he  was  suffering,  nursed  him  most 
derly.  When  lioch  got  well  he  persuaded 
hard  to  give  up  th>-  world  and  devote  him- 
'.  to  the  religious  life.  He  then  returned 
France,  and  died  there  Aug.  17th,  1:;J7. 
buried  in  his  native  town  ;  but  in 
•  9  his  body  was  removed  to  Venice,  where, 
quence  of  the  irn  at  vein-ration  in 
eh  bN  name  was  held,  a  large  church 
i  built  for  the  reception  of  his  relics. 

lochester,   BISHOPRIC    OP. —  This  See 

established  by  King  Ethelbert  and  St. 
^ustine,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  year  604,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
abolishment  of  that  of  London.  The 
lops  of  Rochester  seem  originally  to  have 
ipied  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
•Mitt'ragans  to  the  Archbishops  of  ( 'anter- 
v,  with  a  small  fixed  diocese  also  assigned 
hem,  somewhat  irregularly  distributed  in 
west  of  Kent.  In  1840  a  great  ch 

made  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
he  -Metropolis,  and  the  counties  of  Hert- 

and  Essex,  with  some  small  exceptions 
he  latter  case,  were  formed  into  a  new 
2ese  of  Rochester,  only  the  district  around 
cathedral  city  being  retained  for  it  in  the 
ity  of  Kent.  By  still  more  recent  legisla- 
,  the  two  comities  north  of  the  Thames 
J  formed  into  tho  Diocese  of  St.  Albans, 

a  new  Diocese  of  Rochester  was  again 
tainted,  whieh  embraced  the  district 
nd  tbe  cathedral  city,  together  with  the 

rn  or  Metropolitan  portion  of  the  county 
urrey,  whieh  was  taken  from  the  Diocese 
Winchester.  It  has  thus  become  a  populous 
ropolitan  dioee<e.  extending  along  the 
nnes  from  Woolwich  to  Kingston,  and 
uing  southward  to  the  border  of  Sussex, 

containing  also  detached  portions  at 
nouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway 
i  Rochester  to  Gravesend. 


The  endowment  of  the  See  of  Rochester 
amounts  to  £3,000  a-year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rochester  from  the  foundation  of  the  See  to 
the  present  time: — 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Justus  . 

604 

Thomas  Brintou  .     1373 

Romanus 

624 

William    Bottles- 

Paulinus 

633 

ham        .        .     1389 

Ithamar 

644 

John  Bottlesham    1400 

Damian 

655 

Richard  Young    .     1404 

Putta     . 

669 

John  Kemp  .        .     1419 

Quichelm 

676 

John  Langdon      .     1422 

Germund 

678 

Thomas  Brown    .     1435 

Tobias  . 

693 

William  Wells      .     H.",7 

Eadulf  . 

7-7 

John  Lowe   .        .     1444 

Dunno 

741 

Thomas     Bother- 

Eardulf 

747 

ham         .        .     1468 

Diora     . 

.  77:, 

JohnAlcock         .     1472 

Weremnnd 

Johu  Russell        .     1478 

Beornmod 

c.803 

Edmund  Audley  .     1480 

Tatnoth 
Bedenoth 

844 

Thomas  Savage    .     1493 
Richard  Fit  z- 

Weremund 

c.860 

James     .        .    1497 

Cuthwulf 

c.  868 

John  Fisher'.        .     1504 

Swithulf 

c.880 

John  Hilsey  .        .     153£ 

Ceolmund 

c.904 

Nicolas  Heath      .     I.r40 

Kynforth 

c.  926 

Henry  Holbeach  .     1544 

Burrhic 

c.  934 

Nicolas  Ridley     .     1547 

Elfstan  . 

c.964 

John  Poynet         .     1550 

Godwin. 

995 

John  Scory  .        .     1551 

Godwin. 

Maurice  Griffin     .     1554 

Siward  . 

1058 

Edmund  Gheast  .     1560 

Arnostus 

1076 

Edmund  Freke    .     1-7-' 

Gundulf 

ION 

John  Piers    .        .     1576 

Ralph  d'Escu 

res 

1108 

Johu  Young          .     1578 

Ernulf  . 

1115 

William  Barlow   .     M  ". 

John 

1125 

Kichunl  Nnlc       .      l«,ns 

John     (Abbot    o 

J'.lm    Buckeridge    1611 

Saye)      . 

1137 

W.-ilNT  Curie      '  .     I'.-s 

Ascelin  . 

1142 

John  Bowie  .        .     1630 

Walter  . 

1148 

John  Warner    •    .     l<>',^ 

Waleran 

1182 

John  Dolben        .     1606 

Gilbert  Glanville 

1185 

Francis  Turner    .     1683 

Benedict  de  Sanse 

Thomas  Spratt     .     1684 

tun 

1215 

Francis  Atterbury    1713 

Henry  Sandford 

1187 

Samuel    Bradford     J7-M 

Kii'hurdWendover   1238 

Joseph    Wilcocks    1731 

Laurence   de    St. 

Zachary  Pearce    .     1756 

Martin    .         .     1251 

John  Thomas       .     1774 

Walter  de  Merton     1274 

Samuel  Horsley  .     1793 

John  Bradiiel.l     .     1^78 

Thomas  Dampier    1802 

Thomas        Ingle- 

Walker  Kim,'         .     ]H><) 

thorpe    .        .    1283 

Hugh  Percy  .        .1827 

Thomas  of  Wold- 

Murray    .     1827 

ham         .        .     1292 

Joseph        Cotton 

Hayiuo  de  Hythe.     1319 

Wigram          .    1860 

Johu  Sheppey      .     1353 
William     Wittle- 

Thomas          Legh 
C  laugh  ton      .     1867 

sey  .         .        .     1362 

Anthony     Wilson 

Thomus  Trilleck  .    1364 

Thorold.        .     1877 

Bede  says  that  a  cathedral  was  built  by 
King  Ethelbert  at  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  in  A.D.  604,  and  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew.  Of  this  cathedral  there 
is  no  further  notice  until  the  Conquest,  when 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  ruins.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishops  Gundulf,  Ernulf,  and  John 
of  Canterbury,  between  1077  and  1130  (when 
it  became  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  mo 
nastery),  and  was  consecrated  four  days  after 
;he  consecration  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  Day,  May  llth,  1130,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  Henry  I.  and  most  of  the  Bishops 
)f  England. 

In  1137  and  1139  great  fires  occurred  in 
;he  cathedral,  which  necessitated  a  partial 
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rebuilding.  A  new  choir  was  constructed 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  church 
was  so  much  renewed  that  it  was  reconse 
crated  in  1240.  In  the  next  century  much 
destruction  occurred  during  the  siege  of  Ko- 
chester  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  whose  troops 
turned  the  nave  into  a  stable ;  but  it  was 
fully  restored  by  Bishop  Haymo  de  Hythe  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  central  tower  was  erected,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1749.  Between  1871 
and  the  present  time  very  effective  works  of 
restoration  have  been  going  on,  which  have 
substantially  secured  the  fabric  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  cathedral  from 
the  west  end  is  that  of  a  Norman  church 
passing  into  Early  English,  with  Early  Eng 
lish  transept  and  choir,  and  many  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  additions.  It  is  rich  in 
tombs,  including  that  of  Bishop  Walter  de 
Merton,  etc.  etc.,  and  the  pavement  was  once 
full  of  brasses,  destroyed  during  the  domi 
nation  of  the  Puritans. 

The  cathedral  foundation  consists  of  a  dean, 
four  canons,  three  archdeacons,  twenty-four 
honorary  canons,  and  three  minor  canons. 

Rochet. — A  short  surplice  of  lawn,  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  bishops  under  the  chimere. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  at  a  later  time  it 
was  customary  for  a  bishop  always  to  wear 
his  rochet  in  public.  The  sleeves  were  at 
first  tighter  than  those  now  worn.  In  modern 
times  it  has  become  usual  to  have  the  sleeves 
attached  to  the  chimere,  or  black  satin  robe, 
instead  of  to  the  rochet,  to  which  they  properly 
belong. 

Rock,  DANIEL  [b.  1799,  d.  1871].— A 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  educated  in  the 
English  College  at  Rome ;  he  returned  to  Eng 
land,  and  became  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1829,  Pastor  at  Buckland  in 
1840,  and  Canon  of  Southwark  in  1852.  He 
wrote  Hieringia,  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
Expounded,  Lid  the  Early  Church  in  EnyUimt 
Acknowledge  tlie  Pope's  Supremacy  ?  and  The 
Church  of  Our  Fathers. 

Rogation  Days  [from Latin  rogare,  "to 
ask  or  beseech"]. — The  name  given  to  the  three 
days  which  precede  Ascension  Day,  which 
have  been  set  aside  in  the  Church  as  days 
of  fasting  and  supplication  for  God's  special 
blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  \\ MS 
formerly  the  custom  to  have  public  processions 
on  these  days,  while  litanies  were  sung,  rogatio 
in  Latin  being  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word 
litaneia.  This  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  4oO,  when  the 
city  was  greatly  injured  by  earthquakes ;  it 
became  an  annual  observance  in  the  diocese, 
and  other  bishops  followed  his  example.  The 
keeping  of  the  Rogation  Days  was  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Orleans  in  511,  and  in  England 


at  that  of  Cloveshoo,  in  747.     They  were  n 
received  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Leo  II 
[795].     There  were  services  for  them  in    i 
old    missals.       In    the    Roman    Church 
Litany  of  the  Saints  is  ordered  to  be  recit 
which  is  called  the  Lesser  Litany  to  distingu 
it   from   that   chanted  on   St.    Mark's   D- 
There    is   no  office   or  even   collect    in 
English   Prayer   Book   for    these   days, 
among  the  homilies  there  is  a  special  one 
the    Rogation    Days.       Hymns  Ancient 
Modern   provides   two  special  hymns   am; 
metrical  litany  for  use  at  this  season. 

Rogation  Sunday. — The  fifth  Sun 
after  Easter,  so  called   from  the   three  cU 
which  follow. 

Rogers,  HEXRY  \b.  1806,  d.  1877].- 
Inde  pendent  minister,  who  was  Professoi 
Ki  id  ish  Language  and  Literature  at  Univ.  >r 
College,  London  [1839]  ;  Professor  of  Ph 
sophy  at  the  Independent  College  at  Bi 
ingham ;  and    in    1858  became  IVim-ipa' 
Manchester  Independent  College.     11'   w 
the  Eclipse  of  Fttith,    Lives    of   John  H 
Jonathan  Edwards,   and    Thomas  Fuller,    i 
The  Superhuman  Griffin  of  the  Bible  Infe 
from  Itself,  and  many  articles  and  essays, 
"was  strongly  Anti-Tractarian,  and  also  A'k 
Rationalistic,  the  Eclipse  of  Faith  showings 
courtesy  to  any  of  the  Neologian  theories, 
immediate  cause  of  its  being  written  was 
publication,  by  one  who  had  been  a  clergyi.-t 
of  a  sceptical  volume  called  the  Nemesis  of  F> 

Rogers,  JOHN,  a  Protestant  martyr, 
born  at  Birmingham  about  1500,  educate 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  in  1535  be< 
pastor  in  Antwerp.  Here  he  became  acquai 
with  Tyndall  and  Coverdale,  and  joined 
Reformed  Church.      He  afterwards   issu 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  Matth  i 
Bible.     [BIBLE.]     He  removed  from  Ant    i 
to  Wittenberg,   where  he  remained   till 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  return' 
England,  and  soon  after  received  a  prebei 
St.  Paul's.     On  the  accession  of  Queen  I ' 
he  strongly  denounced  Romanism,  on  ^ 
he    was    seized,  and,  having    suffered 
months'  imprisonment,  was  burned  at  Si 
field,  Feb.  4th,  1555. 

Rollock,  ROBERT,  the  first  Principj 
the  Edinburgh  University,  was  born 
Stirling  in  1555.  He  was  educated  t 
and  in  1574  joined  the  College  of  St.  Sah 
in  St,  Andrews,  where  he  became  ver 
timate  with  Dr.  Andrew  Melville.  In 
Lawson  founded  Edinburgh  University 
Rollock  was  called  upon  to  act  as  Regent 
1586  he  was  appointed  Principal,  and  n 
next  year  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  15! 
acted  as  Moderator  in  the  General  Asse 
at  Dundee.  He  died  in  1598,  at  Edinbu 

Rollock's  chief  theological  works  ar 
Effectual  Calling,  On  God's  Covenant  <md  < 
Sacraments,  On  Providence,  Excommunfa 
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ad  Justification.  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
a  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  on  select 
salms,  Daniel,  St.  John's  Gospel,  Ephesians, 
alatians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and 
Hebrews. 

Romaine,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Evan- 
jlical  preacher,  the  son  of  a  poor  Alder- 
ian,  a  refugee,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
diet  of  Nante>,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  Sept. 
5th,  17 14-.  He  was  educated  primarily  at 
school  founded  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  the 
postle  of  the  North  in  the  days  of  Queen 
lary.  Later  on  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
xford,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  there. 
!e  was  naturally  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  it 
said  that  a  gentleman  >i;eing  him  pass  him 
i  the  quadrangle  one  day,  asked,  "  Who  is 
lat  slovenly  fellow  r "  lli.s  friend  replied, 
That  slovenly  fellow  is  one  of  the  first 
sniuses  of  the  university,  and  will  probably 
)  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature 
the  pr<  sent  age."  Komaine  at  first  as- 
•ciated  with  a  party  in  the  university  who 
)posed  Newton's  generally  received  philo- 
•phy,  and  studied  the  writings  of  Moses 
isiduously,  professing  to  find  in  them  a 
•mplete  system  of  philosophical  as  well  as 
vangelical  truth.  He  catered  the  Church 
hen  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  his 
curacy  was  at  Hereford.  After  some 
ears  spent  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
y,  where  he  made  no  small  stir  by  his 
oqucnt  MII uons,  he  determined  to  come 
London,  where,  it  is  said,  he  hoped  to  at- 
act  more  notice.  He  was  doomed  to  dis- 
>pointment,  however,  and  found  himself 
ccted,  unnoticed,  and  without  a  church, 
e  at  last  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the 
ip,  intending  to  leave  England,  when  a 
jntleman  was  so  struck  by  the  likeness  to 
s  father,  whom  he  had  known  well  some 
•ars  before,  that  he  asked  him  if  his  name 
3re  "  Romaine."  This  question  led  to  the 
11  history  of  his  present  distress,  and  his 
Uiri-'s  old  friend  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
s  intention  of  leaving  England.  Eventu- 
ly  this  same  friend,  who  had  come  across 
3  path  in  such  a  strangely  opportune  way, 
is  the  means  of  securing  him  the  lecture- 
ip  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  which  he 
Id  for  many  years ;  and  later  on,  when 
s  views  had  become  thoroughly  Evangelical, 
'1  his  preaching  had  been  marked  with  the 
eatest  success,  he  was  also  appointed  Lec- 
rer  at  St.  Dunstan's.  On  being  dismissed 
the  Rector  of  St.  George's,  who  disliked 
3ing  the  crowds  who  nocked  to  hear  him 
each,  Romaine  was  hospitably  treated 
'  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  allowed  him  to 
each  to  rich  and  poor  in  her  own  house, 
hen  prevented  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Dun- 
m's  from  entering  the  church  to  preach  at 
3  usual  hours  to  the  immense  crowds 
10  always  assembled  regularly  to  hear  him, 
so  happened  that  Dr.  Terrick,  the  Bishop 


of  London,  was  one  day  passing  by  the  church, 
and  hearing  the  cause  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  streets,  he  ordered  that  Romaine  should 
be  allowed  by  the  Rector  to  preach  at  the 
ordinary  hour,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  should  be  opened  also  earlier,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  crushing  and  crowding.  This 
interference  of  the  Bishop  on  his  behalf  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  opposition  which 
he  had  so  meekly  and  patiently  endured  so 
long.  His  style  in  preaching  was  simple, 
plain,  eloquent,  and  marked  by  a  touching 
earnestness.  In  1757  he  obtained  a  preacher- 
ship  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  and  in  1776  was  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe  and  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars — an  office  he  held  till  his  death. 
His  habit  of  living  was  simple  and  regular 
in  the  extreme,  which  tended  to  give  him 
such  a  long  and  healthy  life.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  one,  on  July  26th,  1795. 

Rome,  CHURCH  OF. — The  very  extent 
and  influence  of  this  vast  Church,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  historical  parent  of  all 
Western  communions — as  much  so  of  those 
who  most  dissent  from  it  as  of  the  others — 
have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  various 
branches  of  the  subject  so  extensively  else 
where  under  various  headings,  that  less  is 
needed  in  this  place  than  has  been  devoted  to 
other  denominations  of  far  less  importance. 
The  foundation  of  this  Church  is  uncertain, 
but  we  know  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  not  yet  visited 
Rome,  though  he  did  so  afterwards.  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop,  and 
tradition  says  that  he  was  martyred  there. 
The  mighty  importance  of  the  City  of  Rome 
naturally  gave  its  bishop  a  great  position,  but 
the  fact  that  it  became  for  a  while  the  arbiter 
and  ruler  of  all  Christendom  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  causes  of  the  great  silent  change  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  PAPAL  POWER, 
GROWTH  OF  ;  and  the  list  of  Bishops,  under 
POPES  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  a  large  part 
of  Christendom,  under  REFORMATION.  The 
controversy  between  Rome  and  Protestantism 
involves  two  main  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  Protestants  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  over  them  at  all ;  and  secondly,  a  large 
portion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  rejected  as  being  a  corruption  of  Apostolic 
Christianity.  The  Roman  Church  recognises 
seven  Sacraments,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unc 
tion,  Holy  Orders,  Matrimony.  One  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  religion  is  that  of 
invoking  help  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
In  defence,  Roman  Catholics  say  that  they  do 
no  more  than  ask  the  prayers  of  those  who, 
from  their  perfected  state,  must  be  more 
worthy  to  offer  them  than  they  ;  but  in  most 
books  of  devotion  the  prayers  addressed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  such  as 
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Protestants  consider  it  sinful  to  offer  to  any 
but  God.  The  public  service  is  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  has  caused  their  oppo 
nents  to  say  that  they  wish  to  keep  the 
laity  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are  doing. 
[L.vny,  SERVICE  IN.]  With  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  faith,  Roman  Catholics 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  what 
is  of  doctrine  and  what  of  discipline.  Doc 
trine  is  what  was  taught  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles ;  discipline,  different  rules  laid  down 
by  the  various  Councils  of  the  Church,  and 
liable  to  change  at  any  time.  Since  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  when  Pius  IX.  put 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  the  utterances  of  the  Pontiff  have  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Church.  There  are  various 
religious  Orders  both  for  men  and  women, 
who  all  are  obliged  to  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Their 
work  consists  in  superintending  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  asylums,  orphanages,  and 
hospitals,  and  some  of  the  Orders  have  large 
schools  attached  to  them.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  all  over  the  world  is  about 
220,000,000,  those  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
last  census  being  6,000,000.  In  England 
there  is  one  Archbishop  (Westminster)  and 
sixteen  Bishops;  in  Scotland,  two  Arch 
bishops  (Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews)  and  four 
Bishops ;  in  Ireland  there  are  four  Arch 
bishops  and  twenty-three  Bishops.  The  pe 
culiar  doctrines,  practices,  and  terms  of  the 
Roman  Church  will  all  be  found  under  their 
proper  headings. 

Romnald,  ST.,  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  Ravenna,  was  born  in  956.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  a  vain  and  frivolous  way ;  but  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his  father, 
Sergius,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  neighbours,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and 
the  death  of  Sergius's  adversary.  Romuald, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  witness  the  duel, 
was  tilled  with  such  horror  and  remorse 
at  his  unwilling  share  in  it,  that  he  was  con 
vinced  it  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  his 
retirement  from  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  spent  in  a  most  severe  and 
austere  manner,  Romuald  decided  to  put  him 
self  for  a  time  under  the  tuition  of  Marinus, 
a  hermit  who  lived  near  Venice — Peter 
Urseoli,  famed  all  over  Italy  for  his  learning 
and  piety.  While  with  him  he  brought  to 
repentance  the  reigning  Doge  of  Venice,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  several  crimes  in  order  to 
get  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Meanwhile,  Sergius,  Romuald's  father,  had 
also  entered  a  monastery.  He  did  not  find 
the  quiet,  regular  life  agreeable  to  his  taste, 
however,  and  the  news  came  to  his  son  that 
he  intended  returning  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Romuald  immediately  determined  to 
go  to  Ravenna,  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  his 
father  from  what  he  considered  such  a  fatal 


step.    His  father  listened  to  all  the  argume:  t 
Romuald  brought  forward  in  favour  of  1r 
monastic  life,  and  at  length  promised  to  .si 
where  he  was  till  his  death.     About  this  ti 
the  monks  of  Classis  were  without  an  abl 
and  Otho   III.    was   petitioned  to   nomin  « 
Romuald.    He  had  not  been  there  long  bef 
he  saw  signs  of  dissatisfaction  and  mutiny 
the  community.     Under  these  circuiustani 
he  resolved  to  resign,  and  went  to  Tivoli,  wh  « 
town  the  Emperor   was    then   besieging, 
order  to  inform  him  of  his  design.     On    I 
arrival  there  he  found  that  the  town  had  j»t 
surrendered.       The    Governor,     Crescenp 
took  shelter  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
Rome,  Otho  feeling  it  hopeless  to  get  br 
into  his  power  by  force.    The  Emperor  tin 
fore  despatched  a  messenger,  Thain,  \\itl 
promise,  bound  by  an  oath,  that  if  Cr 
would  leave  the  castle  his  life  should  be  span 
In  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the  promise,  0»' 
no  sooner  saw  the  man  in  his  power  than> 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.     Romuald 
clared  that  such  a  crime  necessitated  a  put  • 
p«- nance,  and  accordingly  the  Empcrm-   } 
formed  barefoot  a  pilgrimage  from  K mu- 
Mount  Garganus.     Romuald  founded  sevi 
monasteries,  but  the   only  one  that   beca 
famous  was  fhat  of  Camaldoli,  about  thir 
six  miles  from  Florence ;  it  adopted  to  a  gr 
extent  the  Benedictine  rules,  but  altered  th 
in    some   particulars,   so   that   we    find 
members    spoken   of    in    some    books    at- 
separate  Order.     St.  Romuald  died  June  H 
1027,  at  the  Monastery  of  Val-de-Castro ;  'i 
Feb.   7th,   the   day   of  his   translation,   >• 
ordered  by  Clement  VIII.  to  be  kept  in    I 
honour. 

Ronge,  JOHANNES  [A.  at  Birchofswalde 
Silesia,    Oct.    16th,    1813]    was  the    foun.^ 
of  the  "German  Catholic  movement,"  a  fa 
midable  separation  which  took  place  from 
Roman   Church.      He   studied  at   the    U 
versity   of    Breslau,    and   after    spending 
year  as  a  volunteer  in  a  rifle  battalion,  T  *< 
ordained  a  priest    of    the    Roman   Cath<  - 
Church,  and  in  1841  became  Pastor  of  Gn 
kau,  in  the  county  of  Neisse,  Saxony, 
was  suspended  in  consequence  of  an  arti  j 
which  he  published  in  the  Sachsischc  Vaterlar, 
bliitte  in  1842,  called  "  Rome  and  the  Chap  | 
of  Breslau,"  in  which  he  criticised  severely 
conduct  of  the  extreme  Romanists  with  reg; 
to  an    ecclesiastical   appointment.      In  1! 
Arnoldi,  Bishop  of  Treves,  published  an  ; 
nouncement    to  the   effect   that  the   "H* 
Coat"  would   be  exhibited  for  the  space 
six  weeks,  during  which  an  indulgence  wo 
be  granted  to  all  who   came   to   see  it  t ' 
paid  for  its  preservation.      [TREVES,   He 
COAT  OF.]     Much  indignation  was  expres 
among  the  Protestants  and  among  the  1 
bigoted    Romanists,    and    Ronge     publisl 
his   Letter  from    a   Catholic    Priest   to  Bin 
Arnoldi,    denouncing    the     exposition,    8 
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•halleriging  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  which 
he  Bishop  had  caused  to  be  published  con 
cerning  the  relic.  The  article  was  responded 
;o  in  all  quarters  with  tokens  of  sympathy, 
md  a  great  stir  was  made  among  all  religious 
lenominations  in  Germany.  Ronge  was  ex- 
;ommunicated  by  the  Chapter  of  Breslau  in 
Dec.,  1844  ;  and  in  January,  1845,  the  German 
Jatholic  Church  was  founded,  with  Ronge  at  its 
ic.ad  as  pastor.  Another  congregation,  which 
lad  been  formed  at  Schneidemiihl,  in  Posen, 
i  short  time  before,  headed  by  Czerski,  and 
:alling  itself  the  Christian  Apostolic  Catholic 
Jhurch,  became  united  to  the  German  Catholics, 
tnd  tin;  two  met  at  Easter,  1845,  to  agree  upon 
.  crc*-d  and  arrange  the  new  organisation. 
["he  Nicene  Creed  was  retained,  Scripture  de- 
•lared  to  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  celi- 
jacy  of  the  eleriry,  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory, 
[Wnsubstantiation,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments 
>f  the  Roman  Church  were  rejected.  There 
i  ong  hopes  entertained  that  a  German 
leformed  National  Church  would  be  re- 
•stablished  IK, Ming  the  faith  of  the  t're.-.ls, 
tut  rejecting  Papal  domination.  But  the 
lope  vanished  win -n  it  was  seen  that  the 
)ivinity  of  the  Lord  .Je>u^  ( 'hrist  was  treated 
.8  a  doubtful  (inestion,  though  <  '/.erski  strove 
lardto  preserve  this  eardinal  doctrineof  ( 'hris- 
ianity.  The  number  of  congregations  in- 
reased  rapidly;  but  they  were  opposed  by 
Conservative  Protestants,  who  dreaded  in- 
idelity  more  than  Papal  domination,  and  by 
he  powers  of  the  State,  who  teared  that  an 
ttempt  was  being  made  to  undermine  exist- 
ng  institutions,  and  e>p,  <  ially  all  religion. 
They  were  expelled  from  Had-  n  as  dan. 
0  the  public  welfare;  and  internal  diseords 
•egan  to  arise,  through  which  the  cause  gradu- 
lly  declined.  By  is.")8  the  number  of  con 
ns  had  diminished  by  one-half,  and  in 
s.)0  Koiiir,.  himself  took  refuge  in  England, 
nd  occupied  himself  with  preaching  to  Ger- 
ian  exiles  in  London.  The  greater  part  of 
he  societies  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
est  have  become  absorbed  among  the 
Nationalistic  sects. 

Rood  [Saxon, rode,"  a  cross"]. — This  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cross  on  which 
'hrist  died,  although  when  used  to  signify  the 
3lics  of  the  true  cross  the  prefix  "  holy  "  is 
enerally  added,  as  Holyrood  in  Edinburgh. 
t  ^is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  cross 
'hich  was  formerly  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
ie  chancel  in  mediaeval  times.  It  generally 
;ood  in  a  gallery  called  the  ROODLOFT,  on 
'hich  was  erected  a  large  crucifix  or  cross, 
>metimes  with  figures  also  of  the  Virgin 
'fary  and  St.  John.  In  England  after  the 
eformation  the  rood  was,  as  a  rule,  removed; 
ut  there  are  some  still  remaining,  and  where 
»ey  have  been  removed  many  churches  have 
ie  rood  galleries  remaining. 

Rosa,    ST..    was    born    at   Lima,  in  the 
ingdom    of    Peru,   in  1580.      Her   parents 


were  of  good  family,  and  rich,  until  Rosa 
was  about  fifteen,  when  they  fell  into  most 
distressing  poverty.  Their  daughter  devoted 
herself  to  them,  but  they  were  continually 
urging  her  to  accept  one  of  her  many  suitors. 
She,  however,  had  determined  to  remain 
single,  and  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  being 
shaken  in  her  resolution,  she  took  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominick  in  1606. 
She  spent  a  life  of  severe  fasting,  and  in 
remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  Passion  wore 
round  her  head  a  circlet  of  silver  studded  in 
side  with  sharp  pins.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
very  vivid  and  excitable  imagination,  and  was 
haunted  for  years  by  most  horrible  phantoms 
and  apparitions,  all  of  which  she  regarded  as 
assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  but  which  were  no 
doubt  owing  to  want  of  due  nourishment. 
Alter  years  of  suffering  from  a  complication 
of  diseases,  she  died  Aug.  24th,  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Lima. 
She  was  canonised  by  Clement  X.,  who  ordered 
her  festival  to  be  kept  on  Aug.  30th. 

Rosary  [Lat.  rosarium,  "a  chaplet  of 
s  "]. — A  form  of  prayer  recited  on  beads 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
decades  of  Ave  Marias,  each  preceded  by  a 
Paternoster  and  followed  by  a  Gloria.  The 
rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  chaplet  or  corona.  It  was  in 
stil  uted  to  commemorate  the  fifteen  mysteries 
— five  joyful,  five  sorrowful,  and  five  glorious 
— of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  practice  of  using 
beads,  etc,,  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
use  as  early  as  the  fifth  century ;  but  the 
rosary  was  introduced  much  later.  Some  say 
it  was  instituted  by  St.  Dominic,  who  learned 
its  u>e  from  the  Virgin  in  a  vision  in  1268. 

Roscellin  or  Roscelin.  was  born  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  educated  at  Rheims.  About  1089  he  be 
came  Canon  of  Compiegne,  and  put  forth 
heretical  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — namely,  that  the  three  names  of  the 
Trinity  are  the  names  of  three  individual 
substances,  as  distinct  as  three  angels,  and 
that  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  verbal 
expression,  imply  ing  a  unity  in  power,  as  there 
maybe  among  the  angels.  In  1092  a  Council 
was  called  at  Soissons,  at  which  Roscellin  was 
condemned,  and  obliged  to  recant.  He  fled  to 
England,  where  he  retracted  his  recantation, 
and  wrote  against  his  principal  antagonist, 
Anselm  (who  had  written  DC  J-'i</<-  Tnnitatis 
against  him),  accusing  him  of  holding  heret 
ical  views  on  the  Incarnation.  Anselm  had 
lately  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
this  caused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
King,  but  they  were  reconciled,  and  Roscellin 
was  forced  to  return  to  France.  He  became 
Canon  of  Tours,  and  shortly  after  began  a 
controversy  with  his  former  disciple,  Abelard. 
The  latter  had  in  his  early  years  been  a  strong 
partisan  of  Roscellin,  but  his  views  took  a 
more  modified  form,  and  greatly  resembled 
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Sabellianism.  Roscellin  accused  him  also  of 
other  heresies,  whereupon  Abelard  violently 
attacked  his  former  leader.  No  account  re 
mains  of  Roscellin's  latter  years,  but  he  is  sup 
posed  to  have  died  about  1 106.  [NOMINALISTS.] 

Rose,  HUGH  JAMES  [b.  1795,  d.  1838], 
was  born  at  Little  Horsted.  His  father  re 
moved  to  Ucktield  in  1800,  where  he  took 
pupils,  and  educated  his  son  till  his  entry  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1813.  In 
1814  he  gained  the  first  Bell's  scholarship,  and 
in  1817  took  his  B.A. ;  the  following  year  he 
gave  up  college  residence  to  become  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  in 
the  same  year  he  took  holy  orders.  In  1821 
he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Horsham. 
Here  his  ministerial  labours  were  greatly 
blessed ;  but  the  work  of  the  parish,  added  to 
taking  pupils,  proved  too  much  for  his  health, 
and  in  1824  he  started  on  travel  through 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  While  on  this 
journey  he  collected  materials  for  one  of  his 
leading  works,  Discourses  on  the  State  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  Germany.  In  1825, 
1826,  1828,  and  1830-33,  he  was  Select 
Preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1829  was  ap 
pointed  Christian  Advocate  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  Hulse.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Hadleigh  ;  but  this  place  suited  his 
tendency  to  asthma  as  little  as  Horsham,  and 
in  1833  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  that 
valuable  preferment  for  the  livings  of  Fairsted 
and  Weeley,  in  Essex,  and  these  again  for  the 
small  benefice  of  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1831  he 
became  the  editor  of  a  Church  publication,  the 
British  Magazine.  In  1833-4  he  delivered 
some  inaugural  lectures  at  the  new  University 
of  Durham,  where  he  had  temporarily  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Divinity — one,  entitled  An 
Apology  for  the  Study  of  Divinity,  and  the 
second,  The  Study  of  Church  History  Recom 
mended.  He  was  the  one  great  representative 
of  Cambridge  in  the  movement  which  pro 
duced  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  In  1836  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Otter  as  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London.  He  prepared  and  delivered 
(partly  by  deputy)  two  courses  of  Divinity 
lectures,  those  in  1836-7  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  for  1837-8  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  His  edition  of  Parkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  turned  a  fanciful 
and  somewhat  unscholarly  book  into  a  very 
valuable  one.  In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  again 
went  abroad  in  search  of  health,  but  died  at 
Florence,  Dec,  22nd,  1838.  Dr.  Newman  thus 
dedicates  to  him  his  fourth  volume  of  Ser 
mons  : — "  To  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
B.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  when  our  hearts  were  failing, 
bade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  us,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  our  true  mother,  this 
volume  is  inscribed  by  his  obliged  and  faithful 
friend,  the  author,  Nov.  19th,  1838." 


Rosenfelders.— In  the  middle  of    tl 
Lot   century  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 
gamekeeper,  named  Hans  Rosenfeld,  appear** 
in  Prussia  with  the  announcement  that  tin 
Gospel  was  all  untrue,  for  that  he   was  tlfc 
real  Messiah.     Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Ih 
Miccreded  in  getting  a  goodly  following  ;  H 
avenvil   that   Frederick  the  Great  w:. 
in  human  shape,  whom  he,  as  the  Messiah 
was  to  struggle  with  and  subdue,  after  whir 
he  would  cause  all  the  nations  of  the  eart 
to  submit  to  him,  and  he  would  rule  ov  t 
them,   assisted    by    the    twenty-four    elde* 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of   Revelation.     IH 
lived  a  grossly  immoral  life,  and  at  last, 
1782,  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  imprison' 
for  life.     At  this  total   collapse   of  all  hi 
schemes,  his  followers  dispersed,  and  no  mo 
was  heard  of  the  here-y. 

Bosenmtiller,  ERNST  FRIKDRICH  KAB 
a  distinguished  Biblical  critic  and  Ori«  ntali. 
wa>  horn  at  Hessberg,  in  Hildburghause 
1768,  studied  at  Leipzig,  became  Profess* 
of  Oriental  Literature  there,  and  died 
1835.  His  chief  work  is  Scholia  in  I'd 
Testamentum,  which,  on  account  of  the  pi- 
found  Oriental  learning  and  untiring  indust 
of  its  author,  is  one  of  the  most  valual 
commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament.  Iff 
also  wrote  Handbuch  der  BiMiwhi-n  AHt  rthiot 
kunde,  which  he  left  incomplete;  Instttntioi 
ad  Fundamenta  Lingua  Arabics ;  Analt-t 
Arabica  ;  and  Das  alte  und  das  neue  Morge 
land,  oder  Erlduterungen  der  Heiligen  Schrift 

Rosicrncians.—  A   society   formed 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeen  * 
century.     An  anonymous  pamphlet  publish  \ 
at  Cassel,  in  1614,  asserted  that  the  foundi 
Rosenkreutz,  had  lived  200  years  before,  b^ 
that,  according  to  the  rules  drawn  up  at  t 
foundation,  its  existence  had  up  to  that  tii 
been  kept  a  profound  secret.     The  pamph   j 
declared   the    members    to    be    possessed    ; 
fabulous  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  be  abs   | 
lutely  exempt  from  illness  or  suffering  of  ai  j 
sort.     Another   derivation   of   their  name 
from  roa,  "dew,"  which  they  held  to  be  t 
most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold ;  and  en 
"  cross,"  which  in  the  chemical  style  si^nit 
"light,"  became  the  figure  of  the  cross,  " 3l 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  three  letters 
the   word  lux.     They  were  alcheini-ts.  \v 
sought   for  the  Philosopher's   Stone   by  t 
intervention  of  dew  and  light.     In  1622  t 
society  published  the  following: — "We,  d 
puted   by  our  college,  the  principal   of  t* 
1 1 ret  1  iron  of  the  Rosencrucians,  to  make  o 
visible  and  invisible  abode  in  this  city,  throu; 
the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  towards  whc 
are  turned  the  hearts  of  the  just ;  we  tea 
without  books  or  notes,  and  speak  the  la 
guages  of  the  countries  wherever  we  are, 
draw  men,  like  ourselves,  from  the  error 
death."      The   whole   thing  created  a   gr« 
sensation  at  the  time   both  in  England  a 
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:>n  the  Continent,  some  prominent  men — as 
Kobert  Fludd  and  Jacob  Behmen — defend- 
nng  it  boldly,  others  declaring  that  it  had 
lome  hidden  purpose  in  view  against  Luther- 
inisin.  and  that  this  talk  about  science,  etc., 
was  simply  to  put  people  off  their  guard, 
gradually  the  name  "  Rosicrucian  "  became  a 
jreneric  term  for  every  species  of  occult  pre- 
.fiLsion  ;  in  general  usage  the  term  is  specially 
issociated  with  that  branch  of  the  secret  art 
.vhich  has  to  do  with  the  creatures  of  the 
.-lements.  [THEOSOPHY.] 

Rosminiaus  or  Fathers  of  the 
Enstitute  of  Charity.— A  congregation 
:'ounded  in  1828  by  Antonio  Rosmini,  an 
[talian  philosopher.  Their  chief  aim  was  to 
oe  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  and 
heir  work  was  to  consist  in  preaching, 
visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners,  relieving  the 
>oor,  missionary-work  and  education,  and 
praying  for  the*  dead.  Their  first  house  was 
'it  Monte  Calvario,  near  Domo  d'Ossola,  and 
A'ithin  a  few  years  they  established  branch 
.nstitutions  at  Trent,  Verona,  and  Bath.  The 
.lion  w  i>  approved  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  in  1838,  and  in  the  following  year  its 
uembrrs  took  tin;  vows  required  by  the  rule, 
UK!  liosmiiii  was  made  Superior-General  of 
he  In-titute  for  life.  Some  of  his  philo- 
»ophicul  works  were  condemned  in  1850  by 
ition  of  the  Index,  but  the  whole 
jollection  was  subsequently  examined,  and 
•renounced  undeserving  of  censure  from  a 
.heological  point  of  view.  Some  years  after 
Uosmini's  death,  a  house  at  Stresa  belonging 
;o  the  Order,  and  or< MI  pied  by  the  founder 
luring  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  con- 
iscated  by  the  Piedmontese  Government. 
Vine  houses  belonging  to  the  Institute  are 
n  existence  in  England  and  Wales. 

Rothe,  RICHARD  \b.  at  Posen,  1799;  d. 
it  Hi 'idelberg,  J867],  German  theologian,  was 
xlucated  at  Breslau,  and  studied  theology 
tt  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Wittenberg.  At 
Berlin  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
•f  tin  Pietists,  and  he  was  an  early  friend  of 
rholuck,  Miiller,  and  Olshausen.  In  1823  he 
•vas  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Prus-ian 
••lmKi>>y  at  Rome;  and  he  there  became 
ntimate  with  the  Chevalier  de  Bunsen,  who 
lad  much  influence  on  his  later  theology.  In 

•  S2S    Kothe   became  Director  of  the   Theo- 

Scinin:iry    at    Wittenberg,  and   then 

T  and  Seminary  Director  at  Heidel- 

>erg,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his 

ife,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at 

Bonn  as  Lecturer,  in  which  post  he  succeeded 

•l>r.    Xit/.seh.      Though   remarkable   for   his 

n<>de>ty  and  retiring  disposition,  Rothe  exer- 

i    widespread    influence    among    his 

•  npil-  and  contemporaries,  and  his  books  hold 
'    ion-most   place   in    speculative   theological 
-iterature.      His  chief    works   are :    Anfange 
/»•>•  etiristlichen  Kirche  und  ihrer  Trerfd*x></it/, 
published    in    1837,    and    Theohgische   Ethik 


[1845-8].  The  first  is  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  St.  Augus 
tine,  in  which  Rothe  (himself  a  Protestant) 
proves  that  the  tendency  of  the  early  Church 
was  towards  Romanism,  especially  in  the 
Nicene  age,  which  the  Oxford  School  repre 
sented  as  the  type  of  primitive  Catholicity. 
The  Theologische  Ethik  is  divided  into  three 
parts — the  doctrine  of  the  good,  the  doctrine 
of  virtue,  and  the  doctrine  of  duties.  Rothe 
professes  to  be  a  theolosopher  rather  than  a 
philosopher,  and  disclaims  the  following  of 
any  philosophy.  He  defines  piety  as  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  to  a 
pious  man  overmasters,  for  the  time,  all  self- 
consciousness — self-consciousness  only  grows 
by  degrees  out  of  the  primary  all- absorbing 
feeling.  He  says,  "  God  is  as  immediately 
certain  to  me  as  myself,  because  I  cannot  feel 
or  conceive  of  the  consciousness  or  the  thought 
of  myself  in  any  other  way  than  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  feeling  and  the  thought 
of  God ;  God  is  to  me  the  absolutely  and 
immediately  certain,  and  1  become  first  truly 
certain  of  myself  by  means  of  my  certainty 
of  God."  He  believes  that  the  Church  is 
destined  to  permeate  all  human  life  with 
religion,  and  that  when  this  is  accomplished 
she  will  become  absorbed  in  the  State.  With 
:  d  to  his  creed,  Rothe  was  a  Protestant  as 
tar  as  he  attached  himself  to  any  established 
form  of  orthodoxy ;  he  regarded  the  Bible  as 
the  unchangeable  standard  of  theology,  but 
said  that  to  BUD  theology  was  a  simple  faith  in 
Christ,  the  "sunrise  in  history,  which  alone 
sheds  light  over  all  the  objects  that  fall  under 
our  observation." 

Roundheads. — A  name  given  to  the 
Puritans,  because  they  wore  their  hair  cropped 
close  to  their  heads,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Cavaliers,  who  wore  long  lovelocks. 

Rousseau,  JEAN  JACQUES,  French  philo 
sophical  writer  \b.  at  Geneva,  June  28th, 
1712;  d.  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  June 
3rd,  1778],  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker. 
His  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  aunt.  In  1722  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Bossey,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  a 
notary's  office,  but  dismissed  for  inaptness  and 
inaccuracy.  He  was  next  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  M.  Ducommun,  a  rough  and  violent 
man,  under  whom  Rousseau  contracted  many 
wicked  habits.  He  at  length  escaped  in  1728, 
and  journeyed  to  Confignon,  near  Geneva, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
priest,  who  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  one 
whom  he  might  convert.  He  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  Madame  de  Warens,  a  lady  living 
at  Annecy,  and  placed  in  the  monastery  of 
the  catechumens  at  Turin,  where  he  abjured 
Protestantism  simply,  as  he  wrote  after 
wards  in  his  Confessions,  because  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  returning  to  Geneva,  and 
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saw  no  other  way  out  of  his  destitute  condi 
tion.    As  he  refused  to  take  orders,  he  was 
dismissed     from     the     establishment,     and 
•rendered  about   Turin  for  some    time,   and 
then   became   foot-boy   in  a  house,    whence 
he  was  dismissed  for  stealing.     And  after  six 
weeks  he  gained  another  situation,  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  consideration,  but,  on  a 
visit  from  an  old  comrade  of  Geneva,  grew  so 
lazy  that  he  was  again  turned  upon  his  own 
resources.    In  17  29  he  returned  to  Ann  try,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  charity  of  his  former 
patroness,  Madame  de  Warens.     He  was  sent 
to  a  seminary  to  loam  Latin  enough  to  be 
come  a  priest,  but  was  dismissed  as  deficient 
in  intellectual  faculty.     He  next  tried  music. 
and  wandered  about 'France  and  Switzerland 
till  1732,  when  he  returned  to  Madame  de 
Warens,  who  was  now  living  at  ChambtVy. 
For  the  next  eight  years  he  lived  a  desultory 
life,    chiefly   as    the    lover  of    Madame    de 
Warens.     In  April,  1740,  he  went  to  Lyons 
HS  tutor,   and    thence    to    Paris,   where*   he 
remained  till,  in  1743,  he  gained  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  Count  of  Montaigu,  French 
Ambassador  at  Venice.     However,  they  quar 
relled,  and  Rousseau  returned  to  Paris  towards 
the  end  of  1744,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  became  acquainted   with   Therese 
Le   Vasseur,  a  kitchenmaid,  with  whom  he 
lived   for  the   rest  of  his  life.      He  gained 
his  bread  as  secretary  to  M.  Dupin,  fermier- 
general,  and  also  wrote  music  for  the  stage 
which  he  did  not  sell.     All  his  five  children 
were   sent  at   their  birth   to  the   foundling 
hospital.      In    1749   the   Academy   of  Dijon 
proposed,  as  a  theme  for  a  prize  essay,  "  Has 
the  restoration  of  the  sciences  contributed  to 
purify   or  to  corrupt  manners?"     Rousseau 
immediately  determined  to  write  on  the  nega 
tive  side  and  gained  the  prize,  this  being  his 
first  literary  work.     Three  years  afterwards 
the  same  Academy  propounded  the  question, 
"  What  is  the   origin   of  inequality  among 
men,  and  is  it  authorised  by  the  natural  law  P  " 
He  again  competed,  and  though  he  did  not 
gain  the  prize,  his  essay  was  more  powerful 
than  the  former  one.     In  1754  he  revisited 
Geneva,  and  there  re-embraced  the  Protestant 
faith.     Rousseau  had  become  acquainted  with 
Madame  d'Epinay,  who  in  1756  invited  him 
to   reside  at  her  country  seat — the  Hermitage ; 
there  he  met  with  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and 
Condillac,  who  engaged  him  to  write  in  the 
Encyclopedic.      [ENCYCLOPEDISTS.]     Here  he 
began   his   novel,    La   Notivelle   Helvise.      In 
1757   he    quarrelled    with    Grimm,    Diderot, 
and,  in  fart,  almost  all  his  friends,  and   in 
December    moved    to   Montmorency.      Here 
he  completed  his  novel,  which  was  published 
in  1760.     He  at  first  greatly  enjoyed  his  life 
at  Montmorency,  but  his  health  broke  down, 
and  in  1761  he  was  several  times  inclined  to 
commit     suicide.      The    appearance     of    Le 
Contrat    Social    and   Emile    in    1762    caused 
a  great  sensation.      They  were  condemned 


by   Parliament,    and    the   author  had  to  frl 
for  his  life.      He  went  to  Yverdun,   in  tl 
canton   of   Berne,   in   Switzerland ;    but   tl 
Senate  of  Berne  ordered  him  to  leave  the  can 
ton,  and  he  removed  to  Motiers,  in  Nouduit«- 
then  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  < 
Prussia.     But  persecution  followed  him  her" 
and  in  1765  he  moved  to  the  island  of  S* 
Peter,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and,  being  agai* 
driven  away,  came  in  Jan.,  1766,  to  Englam 
with   Hume.     He  resided  at   Wootton,  new 
Ashbourne,   in  the  Peak.    Here,  during  tl 
autumn  and  winter  of  1766,  he  wrote  the  fir  • 
part  of  his   Confessions.     He  quarrelled  wit* 
Hume,  and  worked  himself  up  into  the  d.-h 
sion  that  the  English  nation  had  formed 
plot  against  him,  and  at  last  fled,  arriving  i 
1-  r.mce  in  .May,  1767.      Hi-  lived  tor  a  \ 
Try.-,  near  (iisors,  still  believing  that  all  wei- 
airainst   him,  then   stayed   at  Bourgoin  an* 
Monqnin,  and  finally  reappeared  in  Paris  i 
July,  1770.     He  lived  by  copying  mu>ie.  1 
which  he  gained  only  «£60  a  year.     Tin' 
health  and  his  own  were  declining,  ami  i 
1778  M.  Girardin  prevailed  upon  him  to  conr» 
and   live   at   Ermenonville,  an   estate   aboi 
twenty  miles  from  Paris,  where  he  sun 
died  July  -Jnd,  1778.     It  is  said  that  he  con*, 
mitted  suicide,  but  the  doctors  said  that  r* 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  it  has  never  been  d 
cided.     He  was  buried  on  an  island  in  ttk 
midst  of  a  lake  in  the  park,  and  sixteen  yea:  r 
after  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  1'ai 
theon  at  Paris. 

Rousseau's  principal   works  were  the  Din 
courses,    The    New   Heloise,    The    ,W/W    Co. 
tract,   Emiliux,    and    his    Confessions.     The 
discourses,  which  were   the   answers   to   tl 
problems    started    by  the    Dijon   Acadenr 
made  his  reputation.      They   were  the  fir* 
signs  of  reaction  against  Montesquieu's  hi-: 
toric  method  of  inquiring  into  society.     T} 
first   was   an   elaboration   of   the  truth    th; 
virtue  without  science  is  better  than 
without   virtue.      It    was   wholly   one-side* 
admitting  none  of  the  conveniences,  allt-vi; 
tions  of    suffering,    or    increase    of    menfc 
stature  which  knowledge  has  brought.    ROIL- 
seau  said  that  his  object  in  writing   /.,/  X<,, 
velle  Helo'ise  was  to  reconcile  the  two  opposii*- 
parties — the  devout  and  the  rationalistic— bi 
his  design  is  not  perceptible.      It  contain* 
very  democratic  ideas,  tending  to  brinir  tl 
manners  of  the  great  into  contempt  by  tl 
presentation  of  the  happiness  of  a  simple  lif 
Its  chief  defect  is,  that  feeling  is  raised  im 
the  highest  place  instead  of  being  put  into  a  - 
equal  place  with  understanding. 

The  Social   Contract  is  a  denial  of  huma 
perfectibility.     In  it  Rousseau  renounced  h 
views  which  appeared  in  the  Discourses.     I'JJ 
central  conception  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sov< 
reiirnty    of    the  people,   which    he    had    bo: 
rowed  from  Locke.     He  also   held  that  tl' 
instant  the  Government  usurps  the  sovereignt; 
the  social  treaty  is  broken,  and  the  citizei 
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re  restored  to  their  natural  liberty,  and  are 
.ot  obliged  to  obey.  This  book  kindled  the 
evolutionary  fire  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
lany.  J-^nUins,  or  Education,  had  a  great  effect 
n  the  religion  of  France.  It  is  full  of  Rous- 

;tu's  deism,  and  brought  about  a  reaction 
"Oin  the  materialism  and  atheism  of  the  time. 
in  held  that  the  three  first  precepts 
hat  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
hi!  1  1  are—  a  respect  for  truth  ;  a  deep  feeling 
:>r  things  of  the  spirit—  a  sense  of  awe, 
lyst'-ry,  and  sublimity  —  that  he  was  not  to 
t-ar  the  name  of  a  God  or  Supreme  Spirit  till 
is  reason  had  ripened  ;  and  a  love  of  justice. 

\\\>  Confessions,  which  he  had  not  intended 
-)  appear  before  1800,  but  which  were  pub- 
shed  surreptitiously  in  1785,  contain  a  full 
ccount  of  his  whole  life,  with  all  the  minutest 
etails.  He  is  very  candid  about  his  faults, 
ut  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  almost  proud 
f  some  of  thtiu. 

Routh,  MARTIN  JOSEPH,  D.D.  [b.  at  South 
;imham,  in  Suffolk,  Sept.,  1755;  d.  at  Tyl.  - 
urst,  near  Heading,  Dec.,  1854].  He  matri- 
ulated  in  1770  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
ntered  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Mairdalen  in 
ae  following  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
776,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was 
ppointed  to  the  office  of  College  Librarian  in 
7S1,  became  Senior  Proctor  of  the  Univer- 
ity  and  Junior  Dean  of  Arts,  and  was  elected 
'resident  of  Magdalen  College  in  1791.  He 
ecame  Hector  of  Tyl«  hurst  in  1810,  and  held 
,  with  his  Presidency,  till  his  death,  em- 
loying  his  tim«-  in  literary  work,  \vhich  he 

>n  tin  ued  till  within  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
u  17X4  he  edited  1'lntnnix  AW////  '/<;»"••>  »t 
'•orgias,  with  n»t'  s  ;  in  1814-15  he  published 
aree  volumes  of  J!'-/t>/t/ifC  .W/v/.  and  in  1832 
criptoruni  Kci-l>-xiii*ti<-ttr>ii)i  Opuscubi.  Two 
tore  volumes  of  the  Reliquire  Karrtr.  were 
dded  in  1846-8,  and  he  published  two  edi- 
r>ns  nf  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own 
'imes. 

Rubrics.  —  Directions  in  the  Prayer  Book 
<  to  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
•rvice  are  to  be  performed;  from  the  Latin 
'<ber,  "red,"  beeaiise  they  were  formerly 
ritten  in  red  ink  to  distinguish  them  from 
ie  service,  which  was  printed  in  different 
.•pe  and  in  black  ink.  The  first  service 
ooks  of  the  Church  seem  not  to  have  had 
ay  rubrics,  but  the  directions  were  contained 
i  other  books.  The  first  to  combine  the  two 
Jems  to  have  been  Burchanl.  Master  of  Cere- 
lonies  under  Innocent  VIII.,  and  Alexander 
"I.,  whose  Pontifical  containing  the  ceremo- 
fies  and  words  <>f  the  Ma»  was  printed  at 
oinein 


Rnfina  and  Secunda,  SAINTS.  - 
taughton  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in 
"in--.  Tiny  were  betrothed  to  two  brothers, 

'"1  would    mi.>t    likely  have  married   them, 
'it  wh'-n,  in   tin-  \"ir  257,    Valerian  raised  a 


persecution  in  Rome,  the  brothers  renounced 
their  faith  in  order  to  save  their  property. 
Rufina  and  Secunda,  not  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  have  strength  of  mind  to  resist  the 
persuasions  of  their  friends,  left  the  town 
secretly.  Armentarius  and  Verinus  were  so 
angry  when  they  found  their  betrothed  had 
escaped,  that  they  informed  against  them. 
The  sisters  were  brought  before  the  Governor, 
Junius  Donatus,  and  by  his  direction  were 
beheaded  in  a  wood  near  Rome.  A  church 
was  built  in  the  fourth  century  on  the  place 
of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  was  destroyed  some 
years  later  during  an  invasion  of  barbarians. 
The  relics  of  the  sisters  were  removed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  The 
10th  of  July  is  dedicated  to  their  memory. 

Rtifinus,  TYKANXIVS,  Presbyter  of  Aqui- 
leia  [A.  at  Aquileia  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century;  d.  in  Sicily, 410],  He 
was  educated  at  a  monastery  in  Aquileia, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome, 
who  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  students.  Rufinus  was  baptised 
about  370,  and  went  soon  afterwards  to 
Kirypt  to  visit  some  of  the  famous  hermits 
living  in  the  deserts;  he  spent  six  years  in 
Egypt,  and  during  this  time  received  a  letter 
from  St.  Jerome  full  of  tenderness  and  com 
mendation.  In  378  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  built  a  cell  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
which  he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
is  famous  on  account  of  his  Latin  translation 
of  Origen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his  com 
mentaries  on  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  and  his 
bitter  contest  with  St.  Jerome;  this  was 
called  by  the  latter's  disapproval  of  his 
translation  of  Origen's  JJe  I'rincipiis,  and, 
though  at  one  time  they  became  reconciled, 
the  contest  broke  out  afresh  when  Hufinus 
returned  to  Home  in  397.  He  lived  for  some 
time  before  his  death  at  Aquileia;  but  was 
cited  to  appear  before  Anastasius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  his  writings  wen 
condemned,  and  he  was  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  Presbyter.  He  retired  to  Sicily,  and 
died  there.  He  translated  the  l-'.<-rl,:^ut8tical 
History  of  Eusebius,  and  continued  it  to  the 
death  of  Theodosius.  He  also  translated  th.- 
Oration*  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
Rules  of  St.  Basil.  His  translations  are  para 
phrases  rather  than  literal  versions. 

Ruinart,  THIEUKY. — A  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  [*.  at 
Rheims,  1657 ;  d.  at  the  Monastery  of  Haut- 
villiers,  near  that  city,  1709].  He  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and 
went  in  1682  to  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Mabillon,  and  worked 
with  him  upon  the  last  volumes  of  the  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  His  chief  works 
were  Aeta  Vrlnmrnm  M<n-t>/n<,i>  ;  and  ///'.<- 
toria  !'•  rx'THtinnis  Tftiidttlica,  which  some 
believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  African 
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Bishop,  edited  by  Ruinart  ;  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  Gregory  .of  Tours. 


Deans.  —  Ecclesiastical  officers 
who  are  supposed  to  superintend  the  clergy 
within  their  district,  to  see  that  their  churches 
and  houses  are  in  proper  repair,  to  discuss 
with  them  the  leading  church  topics  of  the 
day,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  bishop. 
They  are  of  older  origin  in  the  English 
Church  than  in  any  other,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  the 
decanus  episcopi,  or  bishop's  dean.  They  were 
unknown  in  Italy,  but  existed  in  Belgium 
and  France,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Austria.  Till  recently  the  division  into  rural 
deaneries  was  merely  geographical,  as  no 
rural  deans  were  appointed  since  the  Reform 
ation  until  about  forty  years  ago.  The  former 
office  of  the  rural  dean,  as  shown  in  the  oath 
which  was  administered  to  them  on  taking 
office,  was  to  inspect  the  lives  and  man  in  TS 
of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  bishop  ;  and  in 
order  that  they  might  carry  this  out  they 
were  allowed  to  convene  rural  chapters  which 
consisted  of  all  the  instituted  clergy,  or  their 
curates  as  proxies,  and  the  rural  dean  as 

S  resident.  These  Chapters  continued  till 
tho,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Edward  I.'s  reign, 
required  the  archdeacons  to  be  present  at 
them,  and,  they  being  superior  to  the  rural 
deans,  virtually  took  the  presidency  out  of 
their  hands.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the 
rural  deans  became  less.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  proposed  to  give  them  certain  legal 
powers,  but  nothing  was  done.  At  the  Synod 
of  Convocation  held  in  London,  April  3rd, 
1571,  it  was  ordered  that  "the  archdeacon, 
when  he  hath  finished  his  visitation,  shall 
signify  to  the  bishop  what  clergy  he  hath 
found  in  every  deanery  so  well  endowed  with 
learning  and  judgment  as  to  be  worthy  to 
instruct  the  people  in  sermons,  and  to  rule 
and  preside  over  others;  out  of  these  the 
bishop  may  choose  such  as  he  will  have  to 
be  rural  deans."  But  the  office  was  not  much 
used  till  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
deans  were  revived  to  help  the  archdeacons 
in  their  work.  The  office  was  of  ancient  date 
also  in  France  and  Germany,  but  in  Italy 
the  smallness  of  the  dioceses  rendered  deans 
unnecessary,  and  they  were  not  introduced 
there  till  the  sixteenth  century  by  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo. 

Bush  Bearing.  —  An  ancient  English 
custom  of  carrying  rushes  to  the  churches  on 
the  day  of  each  village  Wake,  and  strewing 
them  there.  It  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  north 
of  England  among  the  lakes,  and  in  Cheshire. 

Russian  Church,  THE.  —  The  Russians 
claim  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Apostle  Andrew7,  but  it  has  been  con 
clusively  proved  that  the  conversion  did  not 
take  place  till  the  ninth  century.  The  State 


Church  of  Russia  is  a  branch  of  the  Gree 
or  Eastern  Church.     In  the  year  955  Olgr 
widow  of  the   Grand  Prince  Igor,  went  1 
Constantinople    to   receive    baptism    at    th 
hands  of  the  Patriarch.     An  account  of  th 
progress  of   Christianity   in   Russia   will  I 
found  under  OLGA,  ST.,  and  her  grandso* 
VLADIMIR.     Vladimir  died  in  1015,  and  hi 
son,  Yaroslav,    caused   the  Scriptures   to  II 
translated  into  Slavonian,  founded  an  arcH 
bishopric  at   Kieff,   and    by   getting   Gree 
priests   to   settle    in   his   country  sought  1 
render  his  Church  independent  of  the  Patriaro 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  in  this  he  did  not  su* 
ceed,  and  for  six  centuries  it  remained  attache* 
to  the  Greek  Church.     After  the  seizure  « 
Constantinople   by  the   Turks  in  1453,   tl 
Russian    bishops   elected    their   own   mctr 
politans    without     the     sanction    of     Grec 
patriarchs,    and    in    1551    a   Synod   held    ; 
Moscow  framed  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  la*< 
for  the  government  of  the  Church.     The»* 
laws    were    called    Stoglai\    or    a    hundw 
chapters.     In  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Theodo.i 
the  Greeks  consented  to  the  consecration, 
1588,  of  an  independent  patriarch  of  M«»co' 
The  most  important  of  these  patriarchs  w/ 
Nikon  [1652-7].     In  1642  a  catechism  w 
composed  in  the  Russian  language  by  Pet 
Mogilas  to  check  the  growing  tendency 
the  Russo-Greeks  to  conform  to  Rome,  ai 
Nikon  did  much  to  correct  the  errors  whin 
still  remained  in  the  Slavonic  version  of  tl 
Scriptures  and  in  the  service  books.     The* 
changes  in   the   liturgy  caused   great   cor 
motion  in  the  Church,  and  in  1666  a  lar/i 
number  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,aj| 
were  called  Ra#colniks,  from  raskol,  "  cleft' 
to  signify  schism  or  dissent.     They,  howevei 
call    themselves    Starovertzi,    or    the    "CM 
Believers."     Peter  the   Great,  in    1700,   < 
the  death   of  the  tenth  Patriarch,   Adria* 
ordered    that    for    the    future    the    Russit 
Church  should  be  governed  by  a  synod  co 
sisting  of  a  certain  number  of  bishops,  srvei 
presbyters,  and  an  imperial  procurator.     A 
cordingly,  in  1723,  the  Most  Holy  Synod  w* 
established  at   Moscow.      It   has  now  be»» 
removed  to   St.  Petersburg.      It  is   usual 
composed  of  two  metropolitans,  two  bishoj 
the  chief  secular  priest  of  the  imperial  sta 
and  the  following   lay  members  :    the  pr 
curator,  seven  secretaries,  and  some  cleric 
It  decides  on  all  matters  of  faith,  and  superi 
tends  the  administration  of  the  dioceses.   T:1 
law  of  the  land  with  regard  to  religion  is 
follows:    "The  ruling  faith  in  the  Russi: 
Empire  is  the   Christian  Orthodox   Easte 
Catholic  declaration  of  belief.  Religious  liber 
is  not  only  assured  to  Christians  of  other  d  * 
nominations,  but  also  to  Jews,  Mohammedai 
and  Pagans ;  so  that  all  people  living  in  Ru» 
may  worship  God  according  to  the  laws  ai 
faith  of  their  ancestors."     In  some  respec 
the  Russian  creed  resembles  that  of  the  Lati  • 
but  yet   it  differs  in  a  few  very   importa 
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•articulars,  notably  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Yinity.     The  Russians  deny  the  double  Pro- 
ession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     [FILIOQUE  CON- 
ROVERS  Y.]      The  worship  of   the  Virgin  is 
ot   so   common  as  in  Italy   or   Spain,  but 
ae    invocation   of    the    Saints    is    quite    as 
sual.     The  laity  communicate  in  both  kinds 
nth    the   priest,   but   with    this   difference, 
oat  while  he  partakes   of   each   separately, 
tie  laity   receive  the   bread   soaked   in   the 
/ine.     The  Russians  take  their  fundamental 
octrines   from   the   Bible  and   the   first   of 
fce  seven  General  Councils  of  the  Church, 
lie  number  of    Sacraments  recognised  by 
•cem    is    seven,    namely,    1'aptism,    Chrism, 
de  Eucharist,  Orders,  Confession,  Matrimony, 
>nd  the  Unction  of  the  Sick.     In  the  latter 
aere  is  again  a  difference  from  the  Roman 
'atholic  idea  of  the  same  service.     In   the 
ormer  unction  is  administered  only  at  the 
ertain  approach  of  death,  whereas  in  Russia 
irayers  are   added  for  the   recovery  of   the 
atii-nt.      There  are  three  orders  of  clergy: 
tishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but  numerous 
ub-divisions   exist  in  each  order.      It  will 
uffice  if  we  mention  those   of  the  bishops, 
rhich  are  three  in  number :  First,  the  me- 
ropolitans,  of  which  there  are  only  three  in 
tussia  ;  second,  the  archbishops ;  third,  the 
lishops.     The  lower  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
-id  although  their  incomes  are  for  the 
noet  part  very  small,  they  manage,  by  total 
xemption  from  taxation,  to  live.     They  arc 
>rbidi leu    to   marry    after    their    ordination, 
ut  there  is  no  lawairainst  their  keeping  tkeii 
•dves  if  they  should  have  been  married  while 
till  laymen.     The  number  of  members  of  this 
Church  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  64,000,000, 
f  which  15,000.000  are  sectarian  dissenter-. 
lie  ritual  of  the  service  is  elaborate  in  the 
xtreme  ;  a  description  of  a  festival  st  i  \  i. . 
ias  been  published  in  Dr.  Tinkerton's  account 
ff  his  visit  to   Russia.      Great   superstition 
revails,  especially  amount  the  lower  classes, 
nd  this  is  fostered  by  the  priests.     Image 
worship,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  picture 
•orship,  is  a  great  feature  of  the  religion  of 
•he  people,  many  thinking  it   utterly  impos- 
ible  to  say  a  prayer  unless  they  have  a  picture 
ither  of  the  Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  before 
hem.     A  few  years  ago  a  book  written  by 
he  late   Mi-.  William   Palmer  was  published, 
nth  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Newman.      The 
uth-.r  not  only  fully  describes  what  he  saw 
i  Russia,  but  freely  irives   his  views  and  im- 

ressions  received  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
ountry.  He  went  with  the  idea  that  it  would 

e  possible  in  time  to  unite  the  Russian  and 
inglican  Churches,  a  union  very  much  desired 
•  y  many  Russians:  l.ut  p-turiied  with  the 

mvirtion  that    with  such  an  utter  dissimi- 

irity  of  opinion  on  many  vital  matters,  such 

union  was  quite  impracticable. 

Rutherfurd,  S.\MfEL,a  Covenanter,  oele- 
rated  for  his  piety   and  learning,  was  born 


at  Xisbet,  in  Roxburghshire,  about  1600,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1627 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  Anworth,  where 
he  worked  unceasingly  among  his  people.  In 
1636  he  was  banished  for  preaching  against 
the  Articles  of  Perth,  and  went  to  Aberdeen, 
but  returned  to  his  charge  on  the  overthrow 
of  Episcopacy  in  1638.  In  the  next  year  he 
became  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  1643  came  to  London  as  one  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  did  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  Presbyterianism,  that  Milton  wrote  against 
him  in  The  New  Forces  of  Conscience  under 
the  Long  Parliament.  At  the  Restoration 
Rutherfurd  was  in  great  disfavour.  The 
Lex  Rex,  a  book  which  he  had  published  in 
1644,  was  burnt  before  his  windows,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  Parliament ;  but  he 
died  March  20th,  1661,  before  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  his  appearance. 

Among  Riitherfurd's  works  are  The  Due 
Right  of  Presbytery  [1044],  The  Trial  and 
>iph  of  Faith  '[1(345],  The  Divine  Right 
of  Church  Government  [1646],  The  Covenant  of 
Life  [1655],  Civil  Policy  [1057],  and  Life  of 
Grace  [1659]. 


s 

Sabaites.     [SABAS,  ST.] 

Sabaoth. — A  Hebrew  word,  meaning 
t§w  or  "armies."  It  occurs  in  the 
fifth  verse  of  the  Te  Deum,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabai.th."  Some  doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  reference  ;  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  angels  or  angelic 
hosts  are  meant,  or  the  stars,  which  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  host  of  heaven.  One  critic 
believes  that  it  means  the  hosts  of  Israel, 
and  others  that  it  is  a  general  reference  to 
all  created  things. 

Sabas,  ST.,  Abbot,  was  born  at  Mutalasca, 
in  Cappadocia,  in  439.  At  a  very  early  age  In- 
entered  the  monastery  at  Flavinia,  not  far 
from  his  native  town.  After  living  here  ten 
years,  he  went  to  Palestine,  and,  taking  St. 
Euthymius  as  his  model,  began  adopting  this 
Saint's  custom  of  living  in  a  cell  quite  alone, 
far  away  from  all  his  fellow-men.  But  Euthy 
mius,  thinking  this  too  seven;  a  trial  for  a 
young  man,  advised  him  to  take  a  cell  near 
Jerusalem,  which  formed  one  of  a  sort  of 
cluster  of  hermitages.  After  the  death  of 
Euthymius,  the  discipline  of  the  monastery 
was  relaxed,  and  Sat  MS  went  to  a  desert, 
where  he  remained  four  years  without  speak 
ing  to  a  single  soul.  At'the  end  of  that  time, 
having  had  several  applications  from  different 
men  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  solitude,  he 
agreed  to  form  a  small  l<ium.  He  had  never 
I.e.  ii  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  and  as 
the  want  of  a  priest  w;is  severely  felt  in 
the  community,  he  was  ordained  by  Sallust, 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  484,  and  made  head 
of  his  monks,  who  were  called,  after  him, 
Sabaites.  His  rule  of  discipline  was  so 
rigorous  that  his  monks  rebelled,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sallust  lodged  complaints  of  their 
superior  with  his  successor  Elias.  Sabas  fled 
to  the  desert,  but  when  Elias  was  firmly  en 
throned  at  Jerusalem  he  sent  a  message  to 
him  that  he  was  to  resume  his  work  as  before. 
At  first  the  monks  disputed  every  command 
he  gave,  threw  down  the  buildings  which 
he  had  raised,  and  some  of  them  1,  tt  again. 
But  Sabas,  by  constant  patience  and  sym 
pathy,  even  when  their  conduct  was  at  its 
worst,  at  last  gained  them  all  to  perfect 
submission.  At  the  end  of  his  life  h« 
sent  by  Elias  on  a  difficult  errand.  The 
Emperor  Anastasius  had  banished  several 
Catholic  bishops,  and  supported  the  Eutyrhian 
heresy,  and  Sabas,  at  the  age  of  sevent  \ . 
sent  to  try  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church. 
The  Emperor  tivatnl  him  with  honour,  and 
at  his  request  promised  not  to  molest  Elias. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  fell  ill,  and  died  Dec. 
5th,  531.  He  founded  several  monasteries, 
amongst  them  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Sabbatarian. — This  word  has  been  used 
in  several  senses  in  ecclesiastical  history.  [1] 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  applied  to 
the  "Seventh  Day  Baptists,"  who,  alleging 
that  the  Church  had  departed  from  Apostolic 
order,  insisted  that  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  is  binding  upon  Christians,  and 
that  the  substitution  of  the  first  day  was  a 
corrupt  innovation  of  the  second  century. 
On  this  opinion  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
were  organised,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  eleven  con 
gregations  of  them.  They  still  barely  exist 
in  England ;  in  the  United  States  there  are 
about  9,000.  [2]  The  word  is  now  commonly 
applied  by  way  of  reproach  to  those  who 
oppose  any  relaxation  of  the  law  as  regards 
the  opening  of  museums  and  picture-galleries 
on  the  Sunday,  and  who  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  and  of  the  State,  on  behalf 
of  religion  and  morality,  to  vigorously  oppose 
any  secularisation  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Sabbath..  —  A  Hebrew  word  meaning 
<;  rest."  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  it  is  commanded  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
that  man  should  rest  from  labour,  in  com 
memoration  of  God's  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a 
memorial  of  the  release  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage. 

The  question  whether  the  Sabbath. is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  Jewish  ordinance,  and, 
therefore,  no  more  a  matter  of  universal  obli 
gation  than  the  sacrifices  or  other  requirements 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  is  one  which  is  very  earn- 
i-stly  discussal  in  the  present  day.  On  one 
side  it  is  asserted  that  Sabbath  observance  does 
not  rest  merely  on  the  Fourth  Commandment, 


but  was  pre-Mosaic  and  was  observed  by  th 
Apostles.  To  support  the  pre-Mosaic  vie 
reference  is  made  to  Gen.  ii.  3  ;  iv.  3  ;  xxi: 
27.  To  this,  reply  has  been  made  that  noi 
of  these  verses  speak  of  command,  but  men-, 
state  fact.  The  Sabbath  is  not  mentioned  i 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  yet,  in  contra>t  wii 
this  fact,  there  are  strict  commands  concen 
ing  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  institi 
tion  of  marriage.  It  is  ;tl>u  argued  that 
the  Sabbath  had  been  pre-Mosaic  it  must  ha> 
been  applicable  universally;  yet  the  heatht 
are  nowhere  rebuked  for  non-observance,  whii 
the  chosen  people  have  the  most  stringe* 
commands  on  the  subject.  In  fa.-t,  t) 
Sabbath  is  made  a  distinguishing  mai 
between  the  chosen  people  and  the  rest  of  th 
world  [Exodus  xxxi.  13  and  K/ekiel  xx.  12i 
And  this,  it  is  maintained,  was  the  view  of  th 
early  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  "th 
patriarchs  justified  before  God  without  keej- 
ing  the  Sabbath."  "  From  Abraham  was  tl 
circumcision,  from  M-.^-s  the  Suhhath. 
Irenaeus :  "  Abraham  without  circumcisioi' 
and  without  Sabbaths,  believed  in  God. 
Tertullian  :  "  They  must  show  that  A-lam  ar 
Abel  were  circumcised  and  kept  the  Sabbath. 
Of  the  Sabbath  during  the  period  of  tin  .1  mltri 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  ;  no  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judge- 
Ruth,  or  Samuel.  The  Prophets,  howeve 
apparently  seeing  that  it  must  de-. n.  ra 
into  a  mere  day  of  idleness,  seized  upon  i 
and  devoted  it  to  the  religious  improverae* 
of  the  people  [compare  I '.-alms  Ixxxi.  an 
xcii.].  Only  ten  times  is  it  mentioned  in  th 
Historical  Books.  In  two  of  these  ]u<sag< 
it  is  desecrated  by  the  dethronement  < 
Athaliah  [2  Kings  xi.  5;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  continued  insislam 
on  its  observance  by  the  Prophets.  Fro* 
the  Captivity  the  Jews  seem  never  to  ha\ 
incurred  the  charge  of  disregarding  the  Sal 
bath:  nay,  in  a  mistaken  spirit,  they  allowe 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  to  the  numb* 
of  one  thousand,  rather  than  resist  on  tfo 
Sabbath  [1  Mac.  ii.  34].  Hereafter  they  d( 
creed  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist,  but  nc 
to  initiate  an  attack.  This  seems  the  fir.' 
example  of  minute  distinctions  which  th 
Rabbis  afterwards  put  forth — such  as,  o» 
man  might  carry  a  loaf,  but  two  might  nc 
carry  it  between  them;  a  man  with  th 
toothache  might  not  rinse  his  mouth  wit 
vinegar,  but  he  might  use  it  for  alleviatin 
the  pain  if  he  swallowed  it.  How  oppose 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Law  these  additions  wert 
is  shown  by  our  Lord's  observance  of  th 
Sabbath ;  for,  as  He  came  to  fulfil  the  wliol 
Law,  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  kept  the  Sab 
bath  as  God  intended  it  to  be  kept.  H  id  th 
opponents  of  Christ  examined  their  Penta 
teuch  with  a  candid  mind,  they  would  hav 
seen  that,  as  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  nn< 
freedom  from  servile  work,  was  their  dis 
tinguishing  mark,  so  they  must,  above  al 
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ier  nations,  be  distinguished  by  their  kind 
d  trader  treatment  of  dependants. 
There  have  been  some  who,  taking  the  strict- 
;  views  of  Sabbath  observance,  have  held 
it  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  is  still 
iding  ;  such  are  the  Seventh-day  Baptists. 
id  others  who  do  not  go  this  length  main- 
[n  that  the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the 
»-enth  day  being  made,  the  obligation  to 
serve  that  day  as  the  Sabbath  strictly  re- 
lins  as  before.  Some  hold  that  the  sub- 
tution,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  NVw 
•stament,  must  have  been  by  our  Lord's 
mmand;  others,  that  the  day  is  fixed  by 
)ostolical  precedent,  and  that  its  manner  of 
servance  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 

ln  the  New  Testament  there  are  six  dis- 
ict  notices  which  relate  to  "  the  first  day  of 
9  week."     On  that  day  our  Lord  rose  from 
dead,  and  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  on 
same  day  five  times.     After  eight  days, 
at  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  He  ap- 
iared  to  the  eleven  when  assembled  together 
ohn  xx.].     The  Pentecostal  Feast  that  year 
.1  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  on  that 
y  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.     In  Acts  xx.  7 
9  disciples  come  together  on  the  fir>t  day  of 
a  week  to  break  bread.     In  1  Cor.  xvi.  '2, 
.  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians  lay  by  for  the 
or  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.     It  is  matter 
dispute  whether  by  the  Lord's  Day  in  Rev.  i. 
is  in.  -ant  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  1  . 
mday,  or  the  Jewish  Sabbath.     These  pas- 
in  enough  to  show,  to  any  reasonable 
-inker,  that  the  Apostles  O/AV/T///  this  day. 
it  there  is  no  mention   of  ces>ati'>n  from 
)our,  nor  of  any  connection  wit  h  the  Sahbath, 
r  is  the  observance  required  of  the  Gentih-s 
der  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
'The  ante-Xicene  Fathers  are  unanimous  as 
the  weekly  observance  of  the  day.     Thus  in 
of   Barnabas  :  4v  We  celebrate  the 


*hth  day  with  joy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from 

•  dead."   Justin  'Martyr  speaks  of  Christians 
ambling  on   "the  day  willed  the  day   of 

•  Sun."    Ignatius  writes:    "No  longer  ob- 
•ving  Sabbaths,  we  keep  the  Lord's  Day." 

a  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  cessation 
labour.     He    says    that    reaping    and 
into  barns  is  forbidden  on  that  day. 
rtullian  too  says  [A.D.  202]:  "On  the  Lord's 
y  of  resurrection  we  ought  to  abstain  from 
habit  and  labour  of  anxiety,  putting  off 
:>n  our  business,  lest  we  give  place  to  the 
vil."     But  he  also  calls  it  a  day  "on  whieh 
allow  ourselves  to  be  joyous."     The  edict 
Constantino,  in  321,  decreed  that  all  busi- 
fss    and    employment,   except   agriculture, 
wlii  cease  on  ''the  honoured    day  of  the 
n."     The  Emperor  Leo,  in  469,  Winded 
lieulturo  in  this  prohibition. 
1  Miring    the     Middle    Au:es     Sunday    was 
holy  day,  and  it  is  curious  that 
•in  tlie  \Valdenses  and  the  Lollards  came 
jections  that  this  was  an  infringement  of 


Christian  liberty.  The  same  line  was  taken 
by  the  great  Reformers.  Tyndall  declared 
that  no  holy  day  was  needed  if  the  people 
could  be  taught  without  it.  Luther  repudiated 
the  obligation  so  long  as  it  rested  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment :  "  If  it  be  set  upon  a 
Jewish  foundation,  then  I  bid  you  work,  ride, 
dance  on  it."  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  the  Sunday.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  gross  and  open  disregard  of  the  day  spread 
itself  throughout  Europe.  So  it  was  in  Eng 
land  also.  Even  the  itinerant  preachers  sent 
out  by  Archbishop  Parker  betook  themselves, 
after  the  German  fashion,  to  "tabling,  carding, 
shooting,  and  bowling."  At  Kenilworth  danc 
ing  took  place  on  Sundays.  Then  those  who 
could  not  assert  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
make  holy  days,  fell  back  on  the  Fourth  Com 
mandment.  It  was  genuine  reverence  for  re 
ligion  which  led  the  Puritans  to  call  for  greater 
strictness.  The  Book  of  Sports,  published  in 
1618,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of 
James  I.,  was  not  intended  as  a  secularisa 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  a  check  upon  that. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  join  in  the  games  but 
those  who  had  previously  attended  the  Church 
service.  But  the  licence  gave  offence,  and 
Archbishop  Abbot  refused  to  have  it  read. 
The  whole  subject  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  Puritan  strictness,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
forbade  travelling,  cooking,  shaving,  making 
beds  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  part  of  King 
.lames's  legislation  which  fined  a  man  for 
not  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  there  are 
many  old  statutes  tending  in  the  same  direc 
tion  whieh  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  writer 
of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Guardian  of  Dec. 
2nd,  1885,  points  out  that  the  first  statute  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  directed  against 
meetings  of  people  out  of  their  own  parishes 
"  t'..r  any  sports  or  pastimes,  or  any  bear-bait 
ing,  bull-baiting,  interludes,"  etc.  In  1627 
carriers  were  forbidden  to  travel  on  the  Lord's 
Day  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  and  butchers  were 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  to  sell  meat. 
But  the  law  known  as  the  Lord's  Day  Act  was 
passed  in  1676,  and  forbade  every  tradesman, 
artificer,  workman,  or  labourer,  to  exercise  any 
work  of  their  ordinary  calling,  works  of  neces 
sity  or  charity  alone  excepted.  The  fine  was, 
and  still  remains,  on  the  Statute  Book  as  5s. 
for  each  often* .  .  The  interpretation  of  this 
law  by  the  judges  has  produced  some  anoma 
lies.  "  It  was  quickly  noticed  that  the  work 
to  be  punished  was  work  done  in  the  exercise 
of  a  man's  ordinary  calling.  So  a  horse  may 
be  sold  on  a  Sunday,  but  if  it  is  sold  by  a 
horse-dealer  the  bargain  cannot  legally  be 
enforced,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  horse- 
dealer  may  be  fined.  ...  A  farmer  is  not 
liable  for  making  hay  on  a  Sunday,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  labourers  may  be 
punished  for  the  same  act."  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  has  been  modified  by  an  Act  of  1871, 
which  provides  that  no  prosecution  can  bo 
instituted  except  by  or  with  the  consent  in 
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writing  of  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the 
police  district  in  which  the  offence  is  com 
mitted,  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  or  a  stipendiary  magi 
strate  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place. 
Another  Sunday  Act  was  due  to  Bishop 
Porteus.  It  forbids  the  opening  of  any  place 
for  entertainment,  amusement,  or  public  de 
bating  to  which  persons  are  admitted  by  the 
payment  of  money  or  by  tickets  sola  for 
money.  The  keeper  of  such  a  place  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  £200,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  £  1 00,  and  every  doorkeeper  £50.  Religious 
meetings  of  any  sort  are  protected.  A  good 
deal  of  litigation  followed  the  opening  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  on  Sundays.  This  was 
clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
company  adopted  several  plans  to  get  rid  of 
their  liability,  but  were  convicted.  The  Home 
Secretary,  however,  remitted  the  penalty,  on 
the  understanding  that  no  special  attractions 
were  to  be  provided  which  would  necessitate 
putting  on  extra  hands.  [LORD'S  DAY.] 

In  further  considering  the  subject  in  rela 
tion  to  present-day  questions,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  alter 
native,  as  is  so  often  represented,  between  one 
or  the  other  of  the  more  extreme  views ;  and 
it  is  the  more  important  to  urge  this,  because 
it  will  have  been  already  evident  that  the 
extreme  view  is  one  exceedingly  difficult  to 
maintain  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  Even 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  to  be  predominantly 
a  period  of  rest — a  welcome  interlude  in  the 
toil  of  life.  The  command  itself  is  emphatic 
in  its  merciful  detail—"  that  thy  man-servant 
and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou," — and  this  is  further  pointed  by  the 
admonition,  "  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  But 
there  was  nothing  austere  in  this :  innocent 
feasting  was  usual  amongst  the  Jews;  and 
our  Lord  Himself  attended  a  feast  on  that 
day.  The  main  command  was  that  a  man 
should  rest,  himself,  from  his  customary  toil, 
and  take  care  to  give  all  his  servants  and 
dependants  a  rest  also.  Even  this  Jewish 
Sablath  was  "made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  and  the  degree  to  which 
man  had  been  already  subordinated  and 
enslaved  to  it,  was  due  to  Pharisaic  glosses, 
and  to  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  a  quite 
new  and  Pharisaic  sort  of  righteousness,  un 
known  to  the  original  Divine  law. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  securing  of 
such  an  object  as  this  is  fully  within  the 
right  and  the  province  of  a  civil  Legislature, 
apart  from  any  religious  question  at  all.  Of 
this  a  singular  proof  was  afforded  during  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  Lord's  Day 
was  "abolished"  by  public  edict.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  human  frame  could  not 
bear  with  impunity  an  unbroken  round  of 
daily  toil.  The  people  suffered  from  it. 
And  accordingly  a  periodical  rest  on  every 
tenth  day  was  decreed — called  for  by  sheer 


physical  necessity  under  the  stress  of  moc 
life.  A  vast  amount  of  experience  has  sh« 
beyond  doubt,  and  every  man's  own  e? 
rienee  confirms  it,  that  the  nightly  sleep  a^ 
is  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  exhausted  e> 
gies  of  the  human  frame  when  subjectet 
steady  toil  of  any  kind.  Every  one  kn 
how  different  is  the  feeling  on  Satur 
evening  to  that  experienced  on  M<m 
morning,  after  the  day's  rest.  To  se< 
such  benefits  was  the  right  of  even  an  a 
Christian  Legislature ;  and  in  a  profess* 
Christian  country,  manifestly  there  is  but 
day  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes,  and  post 
to  be  so  guarded. 

Christians    themselves,    again,    have 
express  command  to  "  forsake  not  the  ass 
bling    of    themselves    together ; "    and 
command,   much   more  when   aided   by 
unbroken  usage  of  the  Church,  will  en: 
some  kind  of  stated  religious  services, 
no  other  day  is  there  the  quiet  and  the  & 
opportunity,  apart  from   the  cardinal  e^ 
which  is  by  them  commemorated,  and  i 
borne  in  mind.     Now  it  will  be  obvious  t 
so  long  as  the  Li-gislaturo  faithfully  gu; 
the  right  of  a  people  to  rest  and  leisure, 
the  Church  does  her  duty  in  turning  s 
opportunities  to  account,  the  essentials  f< 
true  and  reasonable  observance  of  the  Ix> 
Day  Sabbath-rest  are  present.     The  amc 
and     kind     of     religious    observance    n 
obviously  depend  in  any  case  upon  the  ii 
vidual  conscience  ;  and  if  it  is  grossly  r 
lected  as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  because 
Church  herself  has,  for  the  time  being,  D 
lected  her  duty,  or  lost  her  power,  or  cent 
at  all  events,  to  "  draw"  men  to  the  WOK 
of  her  Lord. 

As  to  how  far  the  Legislature  should 
such  matters  of  detail  must  always  b»-  left 
time  and  circumstance ;  but  it  should  nc 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  true  basis  of  la* 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  should  always 
the  protection  of  individual  rights,  ral 
than  the  restriction  of  any  purely  indivic 
liberty.  The  true  province  of  the  law  ii 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Sabbath- 
for  all  under  its  care,  not  to  dictate  eil 
directly  or  by  implication  how  each  in.livk 
should  employ  it.  The  thoughtful  Chris* 
will  ever  seek  to  remember  how  often — 1 
continuously  in  fact — his  own  Lord  was  H 
self  traduced  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  * 
seek  to  temper  his  own  judgments  there 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  ( 
scientiously  seek  to  give  to  their  po( 
neighbours  greater  facilities  on  this 
for  some  study  and  contemplation  of 
wonderful  works  of  God,  should  see  to  it  t 
this  may  be  done  by  such  efforts  as  may  p' 
no  further  burden  upon  already  overwor 
public  servants,  who  now  enjoy  their  daj 
rest,  and  who  ought  not  to  have  it  taken  fi 
them.  How  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  t 
the  really  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabto 
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idst  the  multifarious  and  complicated  en- 
Cements  of  modern  life  —  to  servants  espe- 
lly,and  most  of  all  to  public  servants  —  seems 
ily  the  most  pressing  problem  connected 
;h  the  Christian  Sabbath  at  the  present  day. 

Sabbatians.—  A  sect  of  the  NOVATIANS 
v.].  They  took  their  name  from  Sabbatius, 
presbyter  ordained  by  Marcian,  who  at- 
ipted  to  bring  some  Jewish  rites  into  the 
urch.  The  Sabbatians  were  among  the 
•etics  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
ntinople  in  381. 

Sabbatum  Magnum  ["  the  great  Sab- 
h"].  —  A  name  given  to  Easter  Eve,  and  for- 
rly  observed  as  the  most  solemn  fast  in 
whole  year,  not  excepting  Good  Friday. 
vigil  was  kept  throughout  the  night  till 
kcrow,  the  supposed  time  of  the  Resurrec- 
i,  and  the  early  Christians  us.-d  to  a>somble 
.his  time  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scrip 
's.  It  was  also  customary  to  bapli>«- 
3chumens  on  this  day,  that  they  might  be 
nitted  to  the  Easter  Communion  ;  and 
so  who  had  been  excommunicated,  and  had 
e  penance,  were  re-admitted  to  all  the 
rileges  of  the  Church. 

Sabeans. 


Sabellius  was  the  author  of  the  Sabel- 
heresy.  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
ory.  He  was  born  at  Ptolemais,  in  Libya, 
y  in  the  third  century,  and  afterwards 
ame,  perhaps,  the  bishop  of  that  city.  He 
;d  some  of  his  heretical  views  to  Xoe'tus 
Smyrna,  whose  disciple  he  was,  and  b»  ••ran 
mblish  his  errors  about  A.D.  260.  They 
not  i  lie.  out  till  the  fifth  century. 
abellius  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
ntaining  that  God  is  Unipersonal,  an.  I 
;  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
•ely  designate  the  same  person  in  different 
icities.  As  the  Father,  God  created  the 
Id  :  as  the  Son,  He  redeemed  it  ;  as  the 
y  Ghost,  He  sanctifies  the  elect.  These 
;e,  he  said,  are  no  more  different  persons 
i  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man  are 
56  persons.  A  deduction  from  this  view  is 
the  Father  suffered  on  the  Cross,  hence  the 
ellians  are  often  included  among  the  PATRI 
CIANS  [q.v.].  Later,  the  Sabellians  became 
ded,  and  one  section  —  the  Low  Sabellians 
eld  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  Divine,  but 
•  an  ''energy"  or  emanation  from  God 
It  in  Him.  They  all  accepted  the  Scrip- 
•s,  but  acknowledged  also  some  apocryphal 
*s,  the  chief  of  which  was  The  Gospel  to  the 
ptians. 

ibellianism  was  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
of  the   word  person   in   describing  the 
dox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     The  word 
not  been  used  before  in  that  connection. 

abinus,  ST.  —  Very  little  is  known  of 
Ufa  of  this  saint,  except  that  he  was 
tyred  under  the  persecution  of  Maximian 
'03.  He  was  Bishop  of  Assisium,  and 


was  arrested  with  others,  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  Venustianus, 
who  ordered  that  both  of  Sabinus's  hands 

should  be  cut  off,  and  that  his  two  deacons 

Marcellus  and  Exuperantius — should  be  beaten 
with  clubs  and  torn  with  iron  nails.  Venus 
tianus  was  later  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  immediately  expelled  from  his  office. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  successor,  Lucius, 
Sabinus  was  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Spoleto. 
His  festival  is  kept  on  Dec.  30th. 

Sacerdotalism  [from  sacerdos,  a  "priest"]. 
— The  word  is  applied  to  that  view  of  the  priest 
hood  which,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a  sacri 
fice  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  regards  the  priest 
as  the  minister  of  that  sacrifice.  Opposed  to 
this  is  the  view  that  the  priest  is  an  elder  oi 
the  congregation,  and  that  there  is  no  sacri 
fice  in  the  Lord's  Supper — only  a  memorial  of 
the  death  of  the  Saviour.  [PKIEST  ;  LORD'S 
SUPPER  ;  RITUALISM.] 

Sacheverell,  HENRY,  was  born  in  Wilt 
shire  in  167 '2,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow, 
and  where  he  took  his  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  D.D. 
degrees.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dull  man, 
but  obtained  a  marvellous  notoriety  through 
two  sermons  which  he  preached  in  1709 — one 
at  1  >erby  and  the  other  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
They  asserted  .strong  Tory  principles  and  the 
duty  of  "non-resistance,"  which  so  angered 
thu  Whig  Parliament,  that  they  brought  him 
to  trial,  and  he  was  suspended  for  three  years, 
and  his  sermons  were  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  But  the  victory  which  they  gained 
ruined  the  Whigs.  Sacheverell  became  a 
popular  hero  and  martyr,  and  when  his  sus 
pension  was  expired  he  was  surrounded  with 
irn-at  rejoicing*.  He  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  29th,  and  became  liector  of 
St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  where  he  died  in  1724. 

Sachs,  HANS  [ft.  1494,  d.  1578],  a  Nurem 
berg  shoemaker,  who  has  been  called  "the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  the  master-singers." 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of  six 
thousand  poems,  etc.,  some  of  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  Reformation.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  are  Die  Wittembergische 
y /i  <•  h  {>(!<>  II,  which  is  a  transcription  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalms :  l)ie  un- 
glvichen  Kinder  Eve  ;  Hecastus  ;  etc. 

Sack,  BRETHREN  OF  THE. — A  division  of 
the  Boni  homines,  or  PERFECTI  [q.v.],  founded 
in  France  in  1200,  so  called  from  the  sack 
which  they  used  as  a  garment.  They  in 
creased  rapidly  for  a  time  both  in  France  and 
England,  but  were  dissolved  in  1275,  probably 
because  they  had  adopted  heretical  doctrines. 

There  was  also  an  Order  of  nuns  of  the  same 
name  founded  by  Saint  Louis  in  1261,  but  it 
was  dissolved  within  a  few  years.  As  late  as 
1357  hempen  sacks  were  worn  in  London  by 
an  Order  of  nuns. 
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Sacrament. — This  word  signified  in 
classical  Latin  the  oath  which  a  soldier  took 
to  be  faithful  to  his  commander,  and  its  eccle 
siastical  use  appears  to  be  due  to  Pliny,  who, 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  A.D.  112, 
says  that  he  found  that  the  Christians  bound 
themselves  with  an  oath  [sacramento]  to  be 
faithful  to  Christ,  and  to  abstain  from  crimes. 
Evidently  this  refers  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
Tertullian  uses  the  word  regularly  in  its 
present  sense. 

The  controversies  in  the  Christian  Church 
concerning  the  Sacraments  are  manifold. 
First  with  respect  to  the  number.  Protestants 
receive  two;  the  Church  of  Rome  declares 
there  are  "neither  more  nor  less  than  seven," 
these  being  Baptism.  Lord's  Supper,  Confirma 
tion,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction.  But  this  is  a  question  more  about 
definitions  than  realities.  Taking  Augustine's 
definition  that  a  Sacrament  is  "  a  visible  sign 
of  invisible  grace,"  it  is  difficult  for  those 
holding  Episcopal  views  to  deny  that  the 
laying-on  of  hands  in  Ordination  and  Con 
firmation  can  be  other  than  sacramental  acts. 
But  then,  Protestants,  while  admitting  the 
latitude  with  which  ancient  writers  used  the 
word,  maintain  that  the  same  latitude  debars 
us  from  stopping  at  s.-veii,  and  might  include 
at  least  a  dozen  more.  "Tertullian,"  re 
marks  Bishop  Jewell,  "calleth  the  helve 
wherewith  Elisha  recovered  the  axe  out  of 
the  water,  the  '  sacrament  of  wood ;  '  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  Christian  faith  he  calleth 
'  the  sacrament  of  the  Christian  religion.'  St. 
Augustine,  in  many  places,  hath  'the  sacra 
ment  of  the  cross.9  Thus  he  saith,  '  In  this 
figure,  or  form  of  the  cross,  there  is  contained 
a  sacrament.'  St.  Jerome  saith,  *  Out  of 
Christ's  side  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
martyrdom  are  poured  forth  both  together.' 
Leo  calleth  the  promise  of  riryinity  a  Mer*- 
mettt.  St.  Hilary,  in  sundry  places,  saith, 
'  The  sacrament  of  prayer — of  fasting — of  the 
Scriptures — of  weeping — of  thirst.1  St.  Ber 
nard  calleth  the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  a 
sacrament."  But  yet  these-  same  writers 
made  an  evident  distinction  between  the  two 
divinely  appointed  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  those  ordinary  things  to  which,  by  a 
figure,  they  extended  the  term.  Both  Protes 
tants,  however,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  stand  on 
a  different  level  to  those  of  the  other  ordin 
ances  and  rites  of  the  Church.  The  one 
supplies  grace  to  begin  with,  the  other  grace 
to  go  on  with ;  they  are  the  two  great  sacra 
ments  of  life.  These  are  pronounced  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Catechism  to 
be  "generally  necessary  to  salvation,"  <.<.. 
necessary  to  all  Christians  alike  :  and  another 
mark  which  Protestants  add  of  the  essential 
sacraments  is  that  they  were  instituted  by 
Christ  Himself.  The  Church  Catechism 
defines  a  Sacrament  as — [1]  An  outward 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 


[2]  Ordained  by  Christ  himself .  [3]  A  me 
whereby  we  receive  grace,  and  a  pledge 
assure  us  thereof. 

But  a  second  question  touches  the  nat  i 
of  the  Sacraments  themselves.     The  Refom 
view  makes  them  "badges  of  Christian  m» 
profession,"  signs  and  seals  of  living  fa.. 
The  lioman  view  regards  them  as  the    i 
solutely  necessary  channels  of  Divine  gm 
According   to   the    Reformed   view,  fait! 
required  to  make  them  efficacious,  while 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum  me 
the  virtue  absolute. 

Sacramentals.— A  name  given  in 
English  Church  to  rites  which  have  a    < 
tain  resemblance  to   the  Sacraments  in    *, 
they  are  held  to  be  outward  means  by  wj 
Divine   gifts  are   conferred,    but   they  1 
no   visible     sign   or    ceremony   ordained  . 
God.     Such  are  Confirmation  and  Orders 
.Matrimony.     The  Roman  Sacramentals  j< 
"  tintHt;,    tnu'tns,    cr/ens,  confessus,    dans,    bt* 
dicens  ;  "  that  is,  the  prayers  of  the  Chu^ 
alms,  blessed  bread,  confession  at  Mass    , 
in  the  Office,  the  blessing  of  bishop  or  abl 
and  holy  water. 

Sacramentarians.— A  name  giver 
the  Lutherans  to  the  Zwinglians,  who  belii, 
that  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  an  not 
TUMI,    than  symbols,  and  that  the  Body 
Blood  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  in  tl 
nor  be  received  in  any  way  by  the  faitl 
The  name  has  been  given  to  all  who    i 
what    were    considered    to    be     unortht  I 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Sa- 1 
jnents,  and  has  also  been  applied  by  Ro  -| 
Catholics  to  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  o  j 
Protestants  indiscriminately. 

Sacramentary    or    Liber    Sa( 

meiitorum. — A  book  of  the  rites  of  ]V 
and  the  other  Sacraments  of  the  Ro 
Catholic  Church,  with  other  sacramental  i 
such  as  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc. 
is  represented  by  the  Missal,  Pontifical, 
Ritual.  Among  the  earliest  sacrament 
are  the  Leonine,  published  by  Muratoi 
the  Liturgia  Romana  Vetus,  and  several 
lican  sacramentaries,  published  by  Care 
Thomasius,  one  of  which,  the  Gelasian, 
reprinted  from  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth 
tury  in  the  Vatican. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.— This 

votion,  now  very  common  in  the  Re 
Church,  originated  in  1684  with  the  S 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  of  the  Orde 
the  Visitation,  a  French  nun,  who  dec! 
that  our  Lord  Himself  had  appeared  to  h« 
the  flesh,  and  directed  her  to  propagate 
worship.  It  was  preached  by  a  Jesuit  na 
La  Combiere,  and  rapidly  attained  to 
popularity  which  it  now  holds,  fulfi 
its  object  of  familiarising  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  s  humanity, 
the  outset  it  encountered  firm  oppoiri 
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lecially  from  the  Jansenists ;  and  those  who 
ached  themselves  particularly  to  this  wor- 
p  were  nicknamed  Cordicolee  or  Cardiolatrce, 

1765  Pope  Clement  XIII.  sanctioned  the 
ebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
i  its  foundress  was  canonised  as  lately  as 
54.  It  is  now  kept  on  the  Friday  or  Sun- 

after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 
[n  1880  an  Order  of  nuns,  Dames  du  Sucre 
ur,  was  founded  in  Paris,  and  branches  of 
sm  spread  rapidly ;  but  as  they  followed 
*uit  rules,  they  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
Ision  of  the  Jesuits. 

Sacrifice. — The  worship  given  to  God 
the  oblation  of  some  victim.  Sacrifices  at 
st  were  offered  by  the  fathers  of  families, 
the  eldest  persons  in  every  house ;  but  af  ter- 
rds  priests  were  ordained  to  that  function, 
e  "  coats  of  skins  "  with  which  God  clothed 
:  first  parents  have  been  held  by  some  of 

greatest  divines  to  indicate  the  Divine 
titution  of  sacrifice.  But  the  first  direct 
ntion  of  sacrifice  is  in  Gen.  iv. :  Abel 
rought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
fat  thereof,"  while  Cain  offered  of  "the 
it  of  the  ground."  The  second  is  that  of 
ah,  who,  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark, 
rificed  to  God  for  his  deliverance.  Scrip- 
e  makes  mention  likewise  of  the  sacrifices 
;red  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
rifices  of  tho  Mosaic  dispensation  were 
iated  by  the  institution  of  the  Passover, 
ich  was  followed  by  a  code  set  down 
Moses  according  to  the  order  he  had 
eivqd  from  God.  After  the  appointment 
the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices  were  only 
;red  by  the  priest  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
nple.  Before  the  victim  or  beast  designed 
sacrifice  was  slain,  the  person  for  whom 
vas  offered  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head, 

made  a  public  confession  of  his  sins, 
ereon  the  beast  was  slain,  flayed,  and 
ided  into  parts.  The  priests  took  the 
)d,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  four  horns  of 
alt;ir.  and  poured  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  it. 
s  done,  if  the  sacrifice  were  an  holocaust 
whole  burnt-offering,  the  victim  was 
)lly  consumed  by  fire  ;  but  in  other  sacri- 
s,  the  inside  and  fat  only  were  burnt,  the 
'ites  meantime  si  Hiring  hymns  of  praise  to 
1,  and  entreating  Him  to  accept  the  sacri- 
The  parts  that  were  not  burnt  were 
the  use  of  the  priests.  The  law  as  laid 
'n  in  Leviticus  distinguishes  three  main 
ns  of  sacrifice,  the  Expiatory  (the  sin  and 
•pass  offering),  the  Imprtrarnrit  or  Suppli- 
ry  (the  burnt  offering),  and  the  Euchar- 
•  fthi-  meat  offering  and  the  peace  offering). 
'}  same  classes  are  observable  in  the  Temple 
Hut  (tjl'i-r'unis  were  made  at  the 
it  feasts  as  well  as  on  the  day  of  atone- 
it,  and  at  each  new  moon  [Num.  xxviii. 
;  there  were  daily  Meat  Offerings  of  flour, 
and  wine,  besides  the  sh.-wbrea'l  renewed 
kly,  the  special  otic-rings  on  the  Sabbath. 


and  great  festivals,  and  the  first-fruits  at 
Pentecost  and  harvest ;  and  there  was  a  daily 
Burnt  Offering,  doubled  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
special  at  the  great  festivals.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  morning  and  evening  incense, 
and  the  offerings  made  on  special  occasions ; 
as,  on  the  presentation  of  the  first-born,  the 
cleansing  of  lepers,  the  fulfilment  of  Nazarite 
vows,  etc. 

From  remotest  times,  the  heathen  nations 
sacrificed  to  their  gods  to  propitiate  them,  but 
they  also  introduced  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings.  In  the  Scripture  we  have  the  burn 
ing  of  victims  to  Moloch,  and  the  causing 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Baal,  and 
it  was  even  so  in  European  countries,  in  the 
worship  offered  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter ; 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  speaks  of  it  in 
the  first  ages  at  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Italy. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  of  Superstition,  mentions 
the  sacrificing  of  children  to  Saturn ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  custom  had  been  observed 
in  Rome.  It  was  practised  in  our  own 
country  in  Druidical  times.  We  cannot  but 
recognise  in  all  such  sacrifices  a  deep  and  un 
conquerable  sense  in  mankind  of  alienation 
from  God,  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  that  it 
needs  forgiveness.  How  this  need  has  been 
met  to  the  full  Christians  make  no  question. 
[WORK  OK  CHRIST.] 

Sacrilege. — The  act  of  violating  sacred 
things,  or  subjecting  them  to  profanation;  or 
the  desecration  of  objects  consecrated  to  God. 
The  following  were  the  chief  acts  of  sacrilege 
punished  by  the  ancient  Church  : — Accepting 
the  Eucharist  from  any  one  other  than  a 
priest,  the  seizure  of  sacred  property,  the 
robbing  of  churches  or  graves,  the  abuse 
of  sacred  vessels  and  altars  by  employing 
tin 'in  for  unhallowed  purposes,  the  plundering 
and  misappropriation  of  alms  and  donations,  a 
bishop's  delivering  over  a  monastery  to  spolia 
tion,  and,  according  to  some,  the  abstaining 
from  the  cup  in  Holy  Communion.  There  were 
also  acts  classed  as  sacrilege,  but  which  have 
not  been  so  called  by  conciliar  decree,  as,  not 
« ••  'iisuming  the  Eucharist  in  church,  giving  the 
Eucharist  to  the  dead,  misuse  of  the  chrism  for 
medicinal  or  other  purposes,  drawing  crosses 
on  the  ground  where  they  may  be  trodden  upon, 
etc.  Committers  of  sacrilege  were  often  put 
to  death,  and  were  sometimes  ranked  with 
murderers,  and  sometimes  with  heretics,  felons, 
thieves,  and  wizards.  Those  who  had  stolen 
church  property  were  thrice  ordered  to  make 
restitution,  and  if  they  still  refused  were  ex 
communicated  and  anathematised. 

Sacring  Bell  or  Sancte  Bell.— A 

small  bell  rung  during  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the  service.  It  is  also  called 
th.-  Saints',  or  Mass,  Bell.  In  former  times, 
a  bell  hung  in  a  turret  outside  the  church, 
was  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  to 
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give  notice  to  the  sick  and  others  unable  to 
attend  Mass. 

Sacristan. — The  name  in  the  early  Church 
for  the  minister  who  took  care  of  the  sacred 
vessels,  vestments,  and  furniture.  This  office 
is  still  retained  in  many  foreign  cathedrals 
In  most  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  the 
sacristan  was  the  treasurer's  deputy  and  a  vicar 
choral,  while  in  the  new  foundations  he  is  a 
minor  canon.  At  the  present  time,  both  the 
name  and  office  of  the  sacristans  of  churches 
have  been  degraded,  the  former  having 
changed  to  sexton,  and  the  latter  to  an  em 
ployment  including  not  only  the  care  of  the 
church  vestments  and  furniture,  but  also 
many  other  duties,  formerly  performed  by  in 
ferior  classes. 

Sacristy.  —  Formerly  a  part  of  the 
diaconum  or  building  attached  to  ancient 
basilicas,  used  by  the  deacons  to  keep  the 
sacred  vessels  for  the  Mass,  and  by  the  priests 
to  put  their  vestments  on  and  off.  It  answered 
to  our  modern  vestry. 

Sacy,  Louis  ISAAC  LE  MAISTRE  DE,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1613;  died,  1684;  educated 
at  the  College  of  Beauvais,  under  his  uncle, 
Anthony  Arnauld,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  very  clever,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity  ;  was  ordained  in 
1648,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  Con 
fessor  and  Spiritual  Director  of  the  recluses  of 
PORT  ROYAL  [q.v.].  His  first  work  was  his 
translation  of  the  Divine  Service  into  French, 
with  the  hymns  in  verse,  which  is  commonly 
called  The  Canonical  Hours  of  Port  Jioi/<il. 
During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jansenists  he 
withdrew  into  retirement  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Antoine ;  but  was  discovered  and  impri 
soned  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  two 
years  and  a  half.  Here  he  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  under  the 
name  of  Royarnont.  After  his  release  he  went 
to  live  with  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
ponne,  till  his  death.  His  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1667,  was 
attacked  by  several  bishops  and  condemned 
by  Pope  Clement  IX. ;  Arnauld  and  Nicole, 
two  of  the  Port  Royalists,  defended  it,  and 
the  controversy  lasted  twenty  years. 

Sadolet,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
pentras,  born  at  Modena  in  1478  ;  died  at 
Rome,  1547.  He  was  educated  at  Ferrara 
and  at  Rome.  In  1514  Pope  Leo  X.  made 
him  his  Secretary,  and  three  years  after 
Bishop  of  Carpentras,  in  Avignon.  On  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  to  his  bishopric  ;  but 
Clement  VII.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  VI., 
sent  for  him  to  return  to  Rome,  which  he 
did  for  three  years.  In  1536  Paul  III. 
again  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him 
N  unrio  to  France,  to  persuade  King  Francis  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  and  on  his 
return  Sadolet  was  made  Cardinal.  He  was 


buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vinci « 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  epi«i 
to  the  Romans  ;  Interpretatio  Psalmorum  ; 
Philusophica    Consolatione     et     Mi'ditatione 
. /'//vr.vw  ;  De  Liberia  Recte  Instituendis  ; 
Philosophise  Laudibus,  etc. 

Saint  [the  Gallicised  form  of  the  LJ  < 
*/inctu,s,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Or. 
Jt«  VMS']. — This     word     is    of     constant 
both  in  the  LXX.  and   Greek  Testament 
a  simple  adjective,    applied  both  to  pen* 
and  to  things.     It  is  used  absolutely,  in 
sense   of   "  Holy   One,"   four    times    of 
Blessed  Lord  [Mark  i.  24  ;  Luke  iv.  34  ;  j| 
iii.  14  ;  1  John  ii.  20]. 

It  is  applied  to  those  who  have  been  brot  .< 
into  the  Jewish  covenant  many  times  in   • 
Old  Testament  and  once  in  the  New  [Mil 
xxvii.  52],  and  to  all  baptised  Christian!  • 
Acts  ix.   13,   32,   41,  xxvi.  10;    Romans 
viii.  27,  xii.   13,  xv.  25,  26,  31,  xvi.  2,  lUi 
Cor.  i.  2,  vi.  1,  l>,  xiv.  33,   xvi.  1,  15  ;  2  •  • 
i.  1,  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  12,  xiii.  13;  Eph.  i.  1, 
18,  ii.  19,  iii.  8,  18,  iv.  12,  v.  3,  vi.  18;  li'| 
i.  1,  iv.  22;  Col.  i.  2,  4,  12,  26;  1  Thes 
13;  2  Thes.  i.  10;  Tim.  v.  10;   Phil.  5 
Heb.  vi.  10,  xiii.  24;  Jude  3,  14;  Rev.  vi 
viii.    3,  4,   xiii.   7,    10,  xiv.   12,  xv.  3,  x* 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  24,  xix.  8,  xx.  9. 

This  shows  clearly  that  all  Christian? 
:ded  as  saints  ["  cons« rr.it «-d  ones" 
virtue  of  their  calling.  And  this  is  them 
ing,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  words  of  the  C 
"the Communion  of  Saints" — the  union  w 
all  those  who  "  have  put  on  Christ "  have 
Christ,  and  with  each  other  through  Him 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
wide  mraninir  continued.  All  who  proft 
the  name  of  Christ  were  called  and  conseci 
to  be  holy.  Soon  came  a  secondary  and  i 
meaning — those  Christians  who  walked  wo 
of  their  calling  by  leading  holy  lives, 
inasmuch  as  the  Christian  profession  in 
first  days  involved  danger  from  persecu 
the  word  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  those 
"loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,' 
gave  evidence  of  their  love  and  iaithfulne 
sealing  their  confession  with  their  lives, 
sequently  the  observance  of  saints'  days  a 
Each  Church  commemorated  its  own  ma: 
and  confessors,  and  the  day  of  their  ma 
dom  was  the  day  of  commemoration. 
such  occasions  there  was  a  celebratio 
Holy  Communion  in  token  of  the  doctrin 
pressed  in  the  Creed. 

This  was  the  origin  of  saint's  day  ob 
ance.  The  intercommunion  of  <  'hu 
which  grew  with  the  organic  and  out 
unity  led  to  the  general  adoption  of 
observances.  Saints  of  one  Church  wer« 
to  be  the  common  heritage  of  all.  As  ; 
went  on  the  number  multiplied,  and  natui 
therefore,  the  custom  still  held  of  spe< 
commemorating  saints  who  }>.•!<  mir" 
particular  Churches.  The  growth  of  J 
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.urpation  led  to  the  claim  of  the  Popes  to 
ilare  who  were  true  saints.  [CANONISATION.] 
the  Reformation  the  names  of  the  greater 
mber  were  removed  from  the  Calendar, 
ose  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were 
=ained,  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
•ly  Communion  on  those  days.  [RED  LETTER 
YS.l  Others  were  retained  in  the  Calendar, 
;  without  such  provision.  [BLACK  LETTER 
Y8.]  The  Festival  of  All  Saints  was  in- 
uttd  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  fourth 
.tury  ;  one  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  was 
itten  for  it.  The  festival  was  not  adopted 
the  Western  Church  until  the  seventh 
'.tury. 

it  Alban.     [ALBAN,  ST.] 

it   Simon  de   Ronyroy,    COMTE 
HENRI  DE,  a  French  social  philosopher, 
nat  Paris  in  1760;  died  there  1825.     He 
i  educated  as  a  soldier,  and  in  1777  went  to 
th.    Am.-ricans  in  their  war  against  the 
ijlish.     He  was  from  his  earliest  years  pos- 
»ed  of  the  idea  that  he  was  born  to  play  a 
at  part,  and  on  his  return  to  France  gave 
his  prnt'i-ssion,  convinced  that  his  business 
<  to  "  study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit, 
•rder  eventually  to  labour  for  the  advance- 
it  of  human   civilisation."      In    1785    he 
relied  in  Spain,  where  he  formed  a  project 
making  a  canal  to  join  Madrid  with  the 
while   in   Mexico   he   had   proposed   to 
*e  an  isthmus  through  the  country.     He 
ngly  in   favour  of   the  Revolution, 
ugh   he  took  no  active    part  in  it.     He, 
•art in Tship  with  the  Prussian  Graff  von 
•  .tight  up  a  lanre  quantity  of  the  con- 
ite'l  estates,  intending  to  found  a  scientific 
industrial   school,   but    squandered   his 
aid  in  1797  found  that  he  had  only 
300  remaining  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
;  he  began  the  studies  that  he  thought 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  of  re- 
lelling  society  ;  but  when,  in  1807,  his  edu- 
>n  was  finished,  he  found  himself  in  the 
t  abj»vt   pdvi-rty.     In  1812  he  published 
first  work,  Letters  from  an   Inhabitant  of 
'••  his  Contemporaries,  stating  his  I 

•I    Society.      This    was   followed   by 
'odttction   to    t//e   Scientific    Labours    of  the 
•><>•>/.  In  1814  he  and  Augustin 
rry  wn.tr  The  Reorganisation  of  European 
•ty.    Saint  Simon  had  by  this  time  gained 
id  him  a  few  ardent  admirers,  as  Rod- 
es,  Thierry,  Comte,  Hazard,  and  Enfant  in, 
his  books  were  little  read,  and  no  notice 
taken  of  him  outside  his  narrow  circle. 
-  and   his  jimvrty  so  depressed  him  that 
tt»  inptcil  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  pre- 
11  is  last  work  was  an  exposition  of 
w  religion.  ^',,nreau  Chri*tiani*me  [1825], 
hich  th<-  prominent  idea  is  that  Christian- 
s  a  progressive  system,  continually  gain- 
new  power,  but    retaining  through    all 
the  principle,  "  Love  one  another."  The 
stage  had   been  Catholicism,  then  came 


Protestantism,  and  lastly  Saint- Si monianism. 
So  far  as  the  nature  of  this  new  or  Saint- 
Simonian  religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity 
was  to  rest  on  two  principles — the  one  re 
lating  to  the  end  after  which  humanity  was 
to  strive,  the  other  to  the  means  whereby 
this  end  was  to  be  attained.  "  The  most 
rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor" — such  was  the  first 
principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the 
new  religion  for  all  the  efforts  and  labours  of 
humanity.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was 
indispensable ;  and  the  principle  of  this 
organisation  or  reconstruction  was  formu 
lated  thus — "  To  each  man  a  vocation  ac 
cording  to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity 
a  recompense  according  to  its  works.''  His 
last  act  was  to  found  Le  Producteur,  a  journal 
which  was  to  proclaim  this  new  religion. 
The  Saint- Simonians  became  extinct  in  1832, 
but  there  are  still  traces  of  their  doctrine 
among  the  modern  French  school  of  thought. 

Saints,  INVOCATION  OF.     [INVOCATION  OF 

SAINTS.] 

Sales,  FRANCIS  DE.    [FRANCIS  DE  SALES.] 

Salisbury,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — The  seat  of 
this  diocese  was  originally  Old  Sarum,  the 
Saxon  town  of  Searobyrig,  to  which  place  the 
See  was  removed  in  1075  by  Bishop  Herman, 
who  in  1058  had  become  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  SHKKHOKNE  [q.v.]  and  Ramsbury. 
He  commenced  to  build  a  cathedral  here, 
which  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Os 
mund.  In  1220  Bishop*  Poore  removed  the 
seat  of  his  diocese  to  Salisbury.  In  1542 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  newly- 
formed  See  of  Bristol ;  in  1836  Berkshire  was 
joined  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  were  united  under  one  bishop,  and 
Berkshire  was  restored  to  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Richard  le  Poore,  in  1220,  set  about 
building  a  cathedral,  and  continued  it  till  he 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  1229.  He  founded 
also  a  Cistercian  nunnery  in  his  native  place 
of  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire.  Amongst  Eng 
lish  cathedrals  it  shares,  along  with  St.  Paul's, 
the  characteristic  of  being  built  all  in  one 
period,  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  lofty  spire,  upon  which  the  repute  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  rested,  seems  to  have 
br.-n  no 'part  of  the  original  design,  and  was 
added  some  time  after  by  an  unknown  archi 
tect,  who  nearly  overtaxed  the  capability  of 
the  existing  building,  which  was  not  designed 
to  bear  such  a  weight.  Salisbury  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  survival  of  consecration  crosses, 
which  in  mediaeval  days  were  carved  or 
paintrd  on  the  walls  of  churches.  There 
were  no  monks  at  Salisbury — a  fact  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  the  choir-stalls  being  all 
east  of  the  transept.  One  curiosity 
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among  the  monuments  is  the  recumbent  figure 
of  a  so-called  boy  bishop  [Bov  BISHOP],  but 
some  suppose  that  this  may  be  a  small  stone 
erected  to  cover  the  relics  of  St.  Osmund,  the 
founder  of  the  See. 

From  the  time  of  Bishop  Poore  to  the 
Reformation,  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  were 
not  men  of  mark,  excepting  Hallam  [1407- 
17],  who  was  made  a  Cardinal  and  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  which 
place  he  died.  Since  the  Reformation  there 
have  been  John  Jewell,  Gilbert  Burnet,  and 
others  who  were  translated  to  other  Sees,  of 
whom  short  biographical  notices  will  be  found. 

The  cathedral  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
four  canons,  three  archdeacons,  forty-two 
canons  non-residentiary  or  prebendaries,  and 
four  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the 
See  is  £5,000.  The  diocese  comprises  the 
whole  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  with 
portions  of  counties  adjacent,  and  has  487 
benefices. 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  SALISBURY. 


Accession.                                Accession. 

Osmund        .        .     1U78 

Nicolas  Shaxton  .     1535 

Roger    .        .        .1107 

John     Salcot    or 

Jocelin  de  Bailleul  1142 

Capon        .        .     1539 

Hubert  Fitz  Walter  1189 

John  Jewell.        .    1560 

Herbert  le  Poore      1194 

Edmund  Gheast  .    1571 

Richard  le  Poore     1217 

John  Piers    .        .    1577 

Robert  Bingham  .     1229 

John  Coldwell     .     1591 

William  of  York  .     1247 

Henry  Cotton       .    1598 

Giles  Bridport     .     1257 
Walter  de  la  Wyle   1263 

Robert  Abbot       .     1615 
Martin  Fotherby      1618 

Robert  Wickhamp- 

Robert  Townson  .    1620 

ton     .        .        .    1274 

John  Davenant    .     1621 

Walter  Scammell     1284 
Henry  Brandeston  1287 

Brian  Duppa        .     1641 
Humphrey  Hench 

William  Corner    .     1289 

man    .        .        .    1660 

Nicholas       Long- 

JohnEarle    .        .     1663 

espee.        .        .    1292 

Alexander  Hyde  .     1665 

Simon  of  Ghent  .     1297 

Seth  Ward   .        .     1667 

Roger  Mortival   .    1315 

Gilbert  Burnet    .     1689 

Robert  Wyville    .    1330 

William  Talbot    .    1715 

Ralph  Erghum    .     1375 

Richard  Willis    .     17-M 

John  Waltham    .    1388 

Benjamin  Hoadly     17-'. 

Richard  Mitford  .     1395 

Thomas  Sherlock     1734 

Nicolas  Bubwith  .     1407 

John  Gilbert        .     1749 

Robert  Hallam    .     1407 

John  Thomas       .     1757 

John  Chandler    .     1417 

Robert  Drummond  1761 

Robert  Neville    .     1  HJ7 

John  Thomas       .     1761 

William  Aiscough    1438 

Johu  Hume  .        .    1766 

Richard       Beau- 

Shute  Barrington     1782 

champ        .        .     1450 

John  Douglas       .     1791 

Lionel  Woodville     1482 

John  Fisher         .    1807 

Thomas  Langton     1485 

Thomas  Burgess  .     1825 

John  Blyth  .        .     1494 

EdwardDenison.     1837 

Henry  Dean         .    1500 

Walter  K.  Hamil 

Edmund  Audley  .     1502 

ton     .         .        .     1854 

Lorenzo    Campeg- 

George  Moberly  .     1869 

gio     .        .        .     1524 

John  Wordsworth  1885 

Salmasins,  CLAUDIUS,  or  Claude  de 
Saumaise,  was  born  at  Semur,  in  Burgundy, 
in  1588;  died  at  Spa,  1653.  His  mother  being 
a  Protestant,  he  was  brought  up  in  that  re 
ligion.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg. 
He  lived  near  Paris  till  1632,  when  he  was 
called  to  an  honorary  professorship  at 
Leyden.  He  received  many  tempting  offers 
from  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  to 
return  to  France,  but  refused  them  all. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning, 
though  too  discursive  to  be  accurate,  and  his 


historical   and   theological   writings   were 
considerable  value.     Charles  II.  asked  hiir 
write  a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarc 
and  accordingly,  in  1649,  appeared  Defen 
Jfegia  pro  Carolo  /.,  which  was  answered 
Milton's   Jjffcitttio  pro  Populo  Anglicano. 
died  while  writing  a  reply  to  Milton. 

Salutation,  ANGELICAL. — A  form  of  t 
vice  in  the  Church  of  Rome  consisting  of 
angel's  salutation,  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  s« 
other  words  added  not  long  since.  It  i 
thus: — "  Ave,  Maria,  gratia  plena;  Domi< 
tecum;  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus,  et  b« 
dictus  fructus  ventris  tui ;  Sancta  Ma 
mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,  D 
et  in  hora  mortis  nostrae."  Amen. 

The  latter  clause  Sancta  Maria,  mater 
ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,  was  added, 
say,  in  the  fif  teenth  century ;  but  the  last  we  ^ 
nune  et  in  hora  mortis  nostra,  were  inserte<  , 
the  order  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  1568.   Mar,  r.  ii 
Hierolexicon,  observes  that  Urban  II.  ord 
;i   bell   to  be  tolled  thrice  a    day,  especi* 
morning  and  evening,  that  people  inigh 
put  in  mind  of  repeating  this  salutation, 
that  God  might  prosper  the  Christian  arn 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  which  cuf 
having  continued  about  134  years,  fell 
neglect,  till  Gregory  IX.  revived  it  with 
addition  of  a  constant   noon-bell.      Thi 
called  the  Angelu*  bell.     The  repeating 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  was  first 
oined  by  St.  Dominic,  or,  as  some  saA 
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Salvation  [the  translation  of  the  Ai 
rised  Version  of  the  Heb.  yeshuah,  "  safe 
"ease,"  and  of  the  Greek  soteria,  "  safc- 
"health"]. — The  word  occurs  in  about 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  aboi 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  latt« 
used  generally  to  denote  all  the  benefit; 
cured  to  believers  through  the  life,  death 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  T* 
include  deliverance  from  coudemnatioi 
account  of  sin,  from  the  sinful  nature 
herited  from  Adam,  and  from  death,  anc 
final  attainment  of  a  state  of  holiness,  h; 
ness,  largely  increased  powers,  effectual se 
for  God,  and  immortality. 

Salvation  Army,  THE,  is  a  reli: 
organisation  which  was  originated  in  the 
of  London  in  1865,  by  Mr.  William  i 
leader  and  general.     He  was  born  at  X<>t 
ham  in  1829,  and  in  1843  became  a  mil 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.     H( 
in  1  S44  set  apart  as  an  evangelist,  and 
in  1856  he  returned  to  the  regular  past< 
he  felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere,  and  in 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  again  liecoi 
evangelist.     The  request  was  refused, 
left  the  Society  and   began  an  in 
career.     He  worked  in  Cornwall,  N«-wi 
and  other  places,  and  in  1865  hired  a  tl 
in  WnitecliapeL     The  society  was  dc-vi 
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to  its  present  form  and  received  its  name  in 

,76.     With  the  name  army  came   military 

iraseology.     Prayer  was  termed  knee-drill, 

e  leader,  A  general  ;  evangelists,  officers  ;  and 

ndidates,  cadets.     A  semi-military  attire  was 

sumed,  barracks  were  built  instead  of  separ- 

e  residences,  and  when  the  army  went  out 

take  a  place  by  storm,  it  was  with  banners 

>pla  \edand  bands  of  music.     The  noisiest 

usic   (drums,  brass,  etc.)  is   also  employed 

the  meetings,  and  other  proceedings  of  a 

ry   sensational   character.      The   object  is 

attract  people  who  would  not  enter  church 

chapel,  and  for  this  cause  the  officers,  male 

d  female,  visit  public-houses,  prisons,  etc., 

d  open-air  meetings  are  held.    Its  possession 

the   streets    was    not    undisputed,  and    a 

unter  army  was  formed  which  was  called  the 

:eleton  Army.     An  account  of  the  doings  of 

e  Salvation  Army,   their  expenses,  etc.,   is 

blished  in  a  weekly  paper  called  the  //'<//• 

y.  The  number  of  corps  or  stations  in  March, 

•85,  is  said  to  have  been  983,  the  number  of 

icers,  2,5 1 2.  Services  are  held  in  562  villages, 

dthe  number  of  them  every  week  is  16,000. 

<  r  .">. 000,000  people  are  said  to  be  reached 

the  streets  weekly.     The  weekly  circula- 

<n    of    the    Il'in-    (')•>/    and    of    The   Little 

'dier,  a  paper  for  children,  is  over  550,000. 

il  income  from  all  sources  in  1885, 

trt  IV" m   trade  receipts,  was  £76,168  17s. 

1.    The  trading  account  in  connection  with 

•central  trade  headquarters  showed  £  12,7  ~>1 

s.  2d.  from  sale  of  books,  £24,137  10s.  9d. 

m  the  sale  of  the  official  journals,  £19,636 

?.  7d.  from  sales  effected  in  the  outfit  de- 

•tment,  and  i.v,,:{!»7  Is.  2-1.  from  the  sale  of 

.     The  net  profit  of  these  transactions  was 

,606  11s.  3d.     There  were  802  corps  in  tip 

dted  Kingdom,   against    637   in  1884,  and 

)  abroad  against  273.     Four  specially  con- 

ucted  vans  are  travelling  about  the  country 

tricts    with    preachers.       Their    literature 

uprise*  2:J, 4 70,860  publications  in  13  dif- 

cnt  languages. 

Lvation  of  Infants. — The  salvation 

iptised  infants  is  definitely  asserted  by  the 
tirch  of  England  in  the   Liturgy.     "It  is 
tain  by  God's  Word  that  children  which 
baptised,  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
,  are  undoubtedly  saved."      So   runs  the 
•ric  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service. 
is  rubric  is  drawn  from  a  declaration  pub- 
.ed  in  Cranmer's  Institution  of  a  Christum 
n  in  1537.    In  the  original  form  the  words 
id  otherwise  not  "  were  appended.    It  was 
tppy  omission  when  they  were  struck  out. 
sent  rubric  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
I'  vauces  complained  of  by  the  Dissenters. 
.  :ter  declared  that   if  every  other  word  to 
1  h  he  objected  were  taken  away,  he  still 
Id  not  conform  so  long  as  this  rubric  should 
ain.     There  i*  no  opinion  expressed  in  any 
milary  of  the  Church  of  Knirland  as  to  the 
liildren  dying  unbaptised.     Probably 
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the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  rubric  was 
to  declare  that  Confirmation  was  not  essential 
to  baptised  infants.  Bishop  Bethell  in  his 
treatise  on  Regeneration  says  that  it  was  the 
common  opinion  of  the  early  Church  that  un 
baptised  infants  were  not  saved  [resting  the 
view  upon  John  iii.  5],  but  that  this  opinion 
did  not  involve  any  cruel  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  for  little  ones  deprived  of  this 
Sacrament.  It  rather  supposed  them  to  be 
as  though  they  had  never  been,  whereas  they 
might,  by  the  care  of  their  parents,  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb.  But  this  doctrine  has  found  little 
favour  among  English  divines,  and  the  teach 
ing  of  the  great  Hooker  is  probably  an  ex 
pression  of  the  general  opinion  of  Church 
men  :  "  Grace  is  not  absolutely  tied  unto 
Sacraments,  and  such  is  the  lenity  of  God  that 
unto  things  impossible  he  bindeth  no  man" 
\_Eccl.  Pol.,  vi.  60 J.  It  was  this  judgment  of 
charity  which  induced  the  compilers  of  the 
Service  "  for  Baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  " 
to  qualify  the  conclusion  which  they  draw 
from  John  iii.  5  as  to  the  necessity  of  bap 
tism,  by  the  words  "  where  it  may  be  had." 

Salve  Regina. — An  antiphon  sung  in 
the  Ixornan  Church  from  Trinity  to  Advent, 
after  Lauds  and  Compline.  It  was  the 
earliest  antiphon  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  first 
put  into  the  breviary  by  Cardinal  Quignon,  and 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Breviary  by  Pius  V. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Con- 
fcnotns,  a  I'.-  nedietine  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  while  the  last  clause,  O  clemens,  O 
put,  O  t/nl'cifi  riryu  Maria,  was  added  by  St. 
Bernard. 

Salvianus,  a  presbyter  who  lived  in  Gaul 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote  numerous  works, 
of  which  some  are  still  extant,  as  I)e  Avaritia 

t440],  De  Gnbernatione  Dei,  or  De  Provident  in 
\ ")!].     His   works  were   first  collected  and 
published  by  Pithoeux,  in  Paris,  1580. 

Samaritans.  —  A  mixed  people,  who 
formed  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  who  in 
habited  the  region  between  Juda>a  and  Gali 
lee.  They  were  partly  the  remains  of  the 
ten  tribes  left  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria,  when  he  had  carried  their 
brethren  away  captive,  and  partly  Babylon 
ians,  Cutheans,  and  others,  who  had  come  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  conquered  people. 
These  had  been  converted  from  idolatry  by 
the  Jews  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  de 
clined  to  mix  with  them,  though  united  with 
them  in  religion.  They  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru 
salem,  and,  failing  in  this,  they  built  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  exclusively  for  their  own 
worship.  A  few  of  the  race  still  exist, 
scattered  in  Egypt,  at  Damascus,  and  at 
(la/a.  They  profess  great  strictness  in  ob 
serving  the  Mosaic  law,  but  are  regarded 
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by  the  Jews  as  heretics,  as  they  accept  only 
the  Pentateuch.  They  possess  some  very 
valuable  manuscripts,  among  them  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  Phoenician 
characters,  or,  according  to  some,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylon 
ish  Captivity.  There  are  some  differences 
between  this"  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  are  mostly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  'iheir  worship  is 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  but  they  always  take  off 
their  shoes  before  entering  the  synagogue. 

Samosatians.     [PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA.] 

San  Benito. — The  garments  worn  by  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  Auto  da  Fe. 
They  had  devils  and  flames  painted  on  them. 
If  the  victim  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  the  flames 
pointed  upwards  ;  if  not,  downwards. 

Sanchez,  THOMAS  [b.  at  Cordova  in  1551  ; 
d.  at  Granada,  1610],  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  He 
studied  theology  and  law,  and  his  book  J)e 
Sa-cramento  Matrimonii  became  famous,  and 
would  have  been  valuable  had  it  not  been  for 
its  intolerable  coarseness. 

Saiichuniathon. — A  Pho?nician  philo 
sopher  and  historian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  the  time  of,  or  before,  the  Trojan 
War.  Of  his  works  nothing  remains  but 
fragments,  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret, 
the  first  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  an  ac 
curate  historian  who  wrote  a  valuable  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  Sanchuniathon  is 
mentioned  by  Porphyry ,  Athenae us,  and  Suidas, 
and  Eusebius  says  tha't  one  of  his  works  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo.  Modern 
writers  have  said  that  the  fragments  were 
forgeries,  either  by  Philo  or  by  Porphyry, 
accepted  by  Eusebius  as  genuine,  and  it  is 
now  doubted  by  many  whether  he  ever  existed. 
If  so,  it  is  still  probable  that  he  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  has  been  generally  assigned 
to  him. 

Saiicroft,  WILLIAM,  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury,  was  born  in  16 16,  at  Fressingfield,  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He 
spent  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  on 
returning  to  England  at  the  Restoration  be 
came  successively  University  Preacher  [1660], 
Master  of  his  College  [1662],  Dean  of  York 
[1663],  and  of  St.  Paul's  [1664].  The 
cathedral  having  received  much  damage 
during  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  set  him 
self  to  repair  it  when  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1666,  and  he  had  to  turn  his  mind  to  its  entire 
rebuilding.  He  also  rebuilt  the  deanery. 
In  1677  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
together  with  six  other  bishops,  in  1687,  for  re 
fusing  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
but  they  were  all  acquitted.  Upon  James's 
withdrawing  himself  in  1688,  he  concurred 


with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  ir. 
declaration  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  a  f  r 
Parliament,   with  due  liberty    to    Protest; . 
Dissenters.     But  at  the  accession  of  Willi  < 
and  Mary  he  refused  to  swear  the  oath 
allegiance,   and   was   deprived  of    his   ar 
bishopric.    He  retired  to  Fressingfield,  wh  < 
he  died  in   1693.     He  wrote  Modern  Polit  i 
Familiar    Letters,    Predestinated    Thief,     u 
sermons.     [NoN  JURORS.] 

Sancta  Sanctis.  —  An  exclamat  , 
found  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies,  following  t 
Consecration  Prayer  and  preceding  the  C<  • 
munion.  The  words  in  the  Liturgy  of  i 
James  are  as  follow  : 

The  Priest' says  secretly  : 

Holy  Lord,  that  restest  in  the  holies,  halloa  ~. 
by  the  word  of  Thy  grace,  and  by  the  visitatio  i 
Thy  most  Holy  Spirit ;  for  Thou,  Lord,  Last  i 
Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Lord  our  God.  inc  •< 
prehensible  Word  of  God,  con -substantial, 
eternal,  indivisible,  with  the  Father  and  the  1-1 
Ghost,  receive  the  pure  hjmn,  in  Thy  holy  i 
spotless  sacrifice,  with  the  cherubim  and  serapln 
and  from  me  a  sinner  crying  aud  haying  [7'7w  « 
f it  r<i/.'.s  the  oblation  and  cries  uloud\  Holy  thing.- 
holy  persons. 

The  People  say : 

One  Holy,  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  glo)  ] 
God  the  Father,  to  Whom  be  glory  for  ever  i 
ever. 

The  Deacon  says : 

For  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  the  proi  I 
tion  of  our  souls,  nnd  for  every  afflicted  and 
tressed  soul  that  needeth  the  pity  and  help  of  •  1 
and  for  the  conversion  of  them  that  have  stri  | 
the  healing  of  them  that  are  sick,  the  liberati.  < 
them  that  are  in  captivity,  the  rest  of  our  fa  I 
and  brethren  that  have  fallen  asleep  before  u»  <, 
us  pray  earnestly  and  say,  Lord  have  mercy. 

People  : 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Sanctification. — The  work  of  the  ]  I 
Spirit  whereby  man  is  renewed  in  the  ii   i 
of  God,  and  enabled  to  die  to  sin.     It  is  1 
upon  the  holiness  of  God,  who  is  not    H 
absolutely  pure  in  Himself,  but  communi   I 
His  purity  to  His  people  through  tin    S 
Sanctification  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  \ 
tification,  which  is  forgiveness  of  sin,  w    i 
by  man  stands  before  God  pure  in  His  j 
through  an  act  of  God's  mercy.    Sanctific 1| 
is  a  gradual  progress  towards  holiness,  fo. 
ing  Justification,  and  changing  the  heart 
life  through  the   power  of  the  Holy  G 
Justification  removes  the  guilt,  and  Sanet 
tion  the  power,  of  sin ;  Justification  del 
us   from   the   avenging   wrath   of   God, 
Sanctification    conforms    us   to    His    ir 
Nevertheless,  the   two   are   inseparably 
nected   in  the   promises  of   God,  and  ii 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Sanction,    Pragmatic.     [PRAGW 
SANCTION.] 

Sanctuary. — The  eastern  part  of 
choir  of  a  church,  enclosed  by  a  railin 
which  the  altar  is  placed.  In  ancient  til 
church  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  at 
or  court  for  the  laity,  and  the  sanct 
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L  >r  the  clergy.  The  first  mention  of  the 
ord  was  in  the  Council  of  Braga  in  563, 

\  hich  forbids  any  lay  person  to  enter  the 
'.nctuary  for  the  reception  of  communion. 

Sanctuary,   RIGHT  OF.— By  sanctuary  is 

i  .eant  the  privilege  of  criminals  who  fled  to 

jrtain  sacred  places  to  secure  freedom  from 

I  nest  and  punishment  so  long  as  they  remain 
lerein.     This  custom,  which  is  now  almost 
/ery  where   done    away   with,    was    derived 

i  om  the  Levitical  law  of  refuge,  by  which, 

tiader  express  appointment,   six  cities  were 

>  ade   cities   of   refuge   for   the   involuntary 

tin-slayer.     From  the  time  of  Constantino 

)wnwards  certain  churches   were  set  apart 

!• ;  many  countries  to  be  asylums  for   fugi- 

t-ves  from  the  hand  of  justice.     The  right 

\  «as  not  granted  to  all  churches,  but  was  con- 

I 1  rred  on  special  ones  by  the  Emperors,  who 
(*so  made  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege,  which  was  intended  for  the  weak, 
Mnocent,    and    misunderstood,    and    not    for 

i>ndemned  criminals.     Thus  we   read,  "  All 

"lurches  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were 

i  yla,  and  for  all  sorts  of  criminals ;  but  he, 

f&  Capitular,  A.D.  779,  conformable  to  one  of 

.irloman  and  Pepin  passed  about  744,  decreed 

tat  churches  should  not  be  asyla  for  crimi- 

ils  who  had  committed  such  crimes  as  the 

•w  punished  with  death  ;"  and  if  he  did  not 

»  as   far  as  to  make   it   lawful  to  force  a 

iminal  from  his  asylum,  yet,  what  came  to 

HO  same  thing,   he  prohibited  people  from 

ving  them  any  nourishment.     At  first  the 

ght  of  sanctuary  was  granted  only  to  the 

tar  and  nave  of  a  church,  but  was  afterwards 

:tended  also  to  the  court,  gardens,  etc. 

It  seems  that  this  custom  was  of  very  early 

ute  in  Britain,  as  the  Druids  gave  certain 

cred  trees  as  asyla.     There  are  legends  to 

ie  effect  that  sanctuary  was  granted  in  180 

the  church  at  Win, -hester,  and  in  604  to 

restminster.      The   first  reliable   fact  is  an 

«actment  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  in  690, 

at   the    lives   of    all    who   had    committed 

pital  oliemes  and  had  escaped  to  a  church, 

.ould   he   saved,  and   that  tlm>e  deserving  of 

ripes  should  be  forgiven.     In  several  Eng- 

;h  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  beside  the 

tar  for  those  who  sought  sanctuary.     Two 

these  still  remain  at  Beverley  and  Hex- 

-m.     The  "  Abjuration  of  the  Realm"  is  an 

icient  law  by  which  a  felon  who  had  taken 

nctuary  might  within  forty  days  go  in  sack- 

Jth  to  the  coroner  and  take  an  oath  to  leave 

*'  realm,  and  not  return  without  the  Kind's 

If  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  he  was 

ndemned  to  be  hanged.    During  the  Middle 

>?es  the  custom  of  sanctuary  became  much 

used,  the  privilege  being  often  extended  to 

ose  who  had  knowingly  and  wilfully  com- 

itted    the    most    heinous    offences.       The 

formation  restricted,  but  did  not  abolish,  the 

,ht.     In    l  ,');;i    those    who   had   committed 

-•uson  were  debarred  from  taking  sanctuary, 


and  in  1624  it  was  forbidden  to  all  but  debtors. 
Sanctuaries  were  finally  done  away  in  Eng 
land  in  1697.  There  still  exists  one  for  debtors 
in  Holyrood. 

Sanctus  [holy].  Used  in  abbreviation  for 
the  TRISAGION  [q.v.].  The  music  to  which 
this  is  sung  is  called  the  Sanctus.  The  Sancte 
Bell  is  rung  at  this  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service. 

Sandals  form  part  of  the  bishop's  vest 
ments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  Amalarius  of  Metz  as 
part  of  the  bishop's  dress,  and  the  writer  men: 
tions  the  fact  that  the  bishop's  sandals  differed 
from  those  of  the  priest,  as  the  former  wore 
them  in  travelling.  At  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.  we  find  that  priests  no  longer  wore 
sandals.  They  are  regarded  by  Rabanus 
Maurus  as  a  symbol  that  the  pastors  should 
reveal  the  truth  only  to  those  of  their  flock, 
concealing  it  from  infidels  ;  the  sandal  being 
made  so  that  only  the  under  part  of  the  foot 
was  covered,  and  the  upper  part  revealed. 

Sandemanians  [originally  called  Glass- 
ites,  by  which  name  they  are  still  known  in 
Scotland], — A  sectfoundedabout  1728  by  John 
Glass,  a  Scotchman,  and  originally  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  sus 
pended  by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns 
for  holding  heretical  opinions,  which  he 
published  in  a  book  called  The  Testimony  of  the 
l\  mil  of  Mtirti/rti.  Among  other  views,  he 
held  that  national  establishments  of  religion 
are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
connection  between  Church  and  State.  His 
doctrines  were  further  developed  by  his  son- 
in-law,  ROBERT  SANDEMAX  [b.  at  Perth,  1718  ; 
d.  in  America,  1771],  who  maintained  the 
necessity  of  justification  by  faith,  but  at  the 
same  time  defined  faith  as  a  simple  belief  in 
the  Divine  testimony,  differing  in  no  way 
from  belief  in  any  ordinary  human  testimony. 
Sandeman  established  the  sect  in  London  and 
America,  and  it  exists  to  the  present  day ;  it 
never  numbered  many  followers,  and  now 
they  are  probably  under  two  thousand.  The 
Sandemanians  have  revived  several  customs 
of  the  primitive  Church,  such  as  abstinence 
from  blood  and  from  things  strangled,  the 
holding  of  love-feasts,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
washing  of  each  other's  feet,  community  of 
goods,  the  use  of  the  lot,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  weekly.  They  practise 
mutual  exhortation,  and  believe  in  a  plurality 
of  elders  or  pastors,  who  are  set  apart  from 
amongst  themselves,  engagement  in  trade 
being  no  obstacle.  The  late  celebrated  Pro 
fessor  Michael  Faraday  was  a  Sandemanian. 

Sanderson,  ROBERT,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
[b.  in  Yorkshire,  lf>87;  d.  at  Lincoln,  in 
January,  1663].  Educated  at  Lincoln  Col 
lege,  Oxford,  and  was  made  Logic  Reader  of 
that  college  in  1608  ;  afterwards  became  a 
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Fellow  and  Proctor  of  the  University.  Hav 
ing  taken  orders,  Sanderson  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Southwell  in  1615  and  of  Lin 
coln  in  1629;  rector  of  a  living  in  Lincoln 
shire,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Arch 
bishop  Laud,  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1631. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  King's  favourite 
preacher,  for  Charles  was  a  great  admirer  of 
casuistry,  in  which  Sanderson  excelled ;  and 
being  with  the  Court  at  Oxford  in  1636  he 
•was  made  a  D.D.  In  1642  he  obtained  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
but  was  prevented  from  entering  on  the 
appointment  through  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  in  1648  was  ejected  by  the  Visitors 
commissioned  by  Parliament.  He  accom 
panied  the  King  to  Hampton  Court  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  Puritan  and 
a  Calvinist,  but  his  opinions  changed  later, 
and  in  1661  he  wrote  a  treatise  called  Epi 
scopacy,  as  established  Inj  I. die  in  England,  not 
prejudicial  to  Regal  Power.  After  the  !!»•- 
storation  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  ! 
assisted  at  tin-  Savoy  Cmii'm -nee  ;  and  in  the  j 
short  time  which  elapsed  before  his  death  he 
did  much  towards  increasing  the  value  of  the 
poorer  benefices  in  his  diocese.  Sanderson  | 
was  noted  as  an  antiquary,  but  was  chiefly  j 
famed  for  his  casuistry.  He  wrote  De  \ 
Jnramenti  Obligatione  [1661],  Nine  Cases  of 
Conscience  [1678],  Logica  Artis  Compendium, 
De  Obligatione  Conscientice ,  and  other  works. 
Bishop  Sanderson  lives  permanently  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  through  the  Preface  prefixed 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  "  It  hath  been 
the  wisdom,"  etc.  This  Preface  is  his  work, 
and  is  deeply  interesting  as  expressing  the 
position  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  restoration  after  the  Revolution.  It 
glances  at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  reviews 
each  of  the  revisions,  asserting  that,  all 
through,  the  essentials  have  continued  the 
same.  One  phrase  used  in  this  Preface  lias 
become  celebrated,  "  the  middle  way  between 
two  extremes."  A  countless  number  of 
preachers  and  essayists  have  adduced  this  as 
expressing  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  between  Romanism  and  Calvinism ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  context  will  show  that 
the  Bishop  is  merely  expressing  the  moder 
ation  and  calmness  of  the  revisions ;  the  re 
tention  of  fundamental  principles,  the  stiffness 
which  refuses  any  reform.  And  the  objects  of 
revision  which  he  declares  are  sought  are,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  the  procuring 
of  reverence  and  exciting  of  piety  and  devo 
tion,  and  the  cutting  off  of  occasion  of  cavil. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  by  those  who 
study  the  document  most  carefully,  that  it 
places  Sanderson  in  a  highly  favourable  light. 

Sandys,  EDWIN,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  was  born  in 
1528  and  died  in  1588.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  while  there  was  converted 


to  Protestantism.     In  course  of  time  he  v« 
made   Master   of   Catherine   Hall.     He   v« 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  when  M 
Duke  of   Northumberland   marched  throui, 
with  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  sett- 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.     Happen:, 
to   be   at  Cambridge   on   Sunday,  the  Di  > 
ordered  Sandys  to  preach  before  him.  wh 
he  did,  taking  for  his  text  Joshua  i.  16.     *]1 
Duke  was  much  pleased,  and  promised  r»< 
promotion,  but  within  a  ver\  few  da\>they w 
both  in  tlie  Tower.     By  the  interest  of  sen 
influential  friends  he  was  liln  rated  at  the  •« 
of   four  months,    crossed    to   Germany,    : 
stayed    there    till    the    accession   of    Qu.<s 
Elizabeth.  She  made  him  Bishop  of  Worcew 
in    1559.     He   was   translated  to  London 
1570,  and  thence  to  York  in  1577.     lli>  (• 
literary  work  was  a  volume  of  sermons. 

Sanhedrim.  —  The    supreme    natic  i 
tribunal  of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  the  tim--i 
the  Maccabees.     According   to   the  Talu 
Moses  founded   it   when    he   chose    sevei 
elders  to    assist    him    in   the   wilderness- 
judging  the  children  of  Israel;   but  of    1 
there  is  no  satisfactory  eviiienee.    There  v»i 
seventy  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,    lies 
the    president,   who    was   usually   the    h<( 
priest.     They  had  power  over  secular  as  '«i 
as  spiritual  matters,  and  were   eleeted   fn 
among  the  priests,  elders,  or  heads  ol  1'ami 
and  scribes  or  doctors  of  the  law.     In  eon 
they  sat  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  presideii 
the  centre ;  they  assembled   in  the  Hal! 
Squares,    or    some    other    building    in 
immediate  vicinity   of   the    Temple ;   at    j 
trial  of  our  Lord  they  sat  in  the  high  pri<  • 
palace.     This  council  became  extinct  in  4 

Sardica,  COUNCIL  OF. — According  to  I 
erates  and  Sozomen,  this  Council  was  hel  i 
347,  but  it  probably  took  place  in  344  o 
the  end  of  343.     It  was  called  together 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  disputed  quest   i 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  of  healing   ! 
breach  they  had  caused  between  the  Eai   i 
and  Western  Churches.     There  were  pie 
only   seventy-six  of   the   Eastern   and    i    I 
than  three  hundred  of  the  Western  bi>b  | 
It  was  impossible  to  effect  a  union,  and 
meeting  served  rather  to  widen  than  to 
the  breach.     The  bishops  of  the  \\  «  >t  ha 
demanded  that   Athanasius  and   his    fri. 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  a-s.  mbl 
regular  bishops,  and  those  of  the  East  lia 
refused  to  grant  this,   a  total  rupture 
place   between    the    parties.       The    Wes 
bishops    continued   to  hold   their    session 
Sardica;   the  Eastern  withdrew  to  Phili 
polis,  in  Thrace,  so  that  the  only  is.-ue  of 
Council  was  to  completely  s.-ver  the  hor 
fellowship  between  th>'  t\v.>  (  Imn  h.  s.     !'• 
unwilling  to  add  anything  to  the  Counc. 
Nicsea,  or  to  form  a  new  Confession  of  F; 
they  made  twenty  or  twenty-one  canons  fo; 
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'iieral  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  fourth 
which,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  the  principal  step  to  the  sovereignty  of 
ie  Pope  in  the  Church,  by  ruling  that  an 
,)peal  might  be  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
quality  of  supreme  judge.  It  is  doubtful, 
)wever,  whether  the  Council  intended  to  do 
ore  than  confer  on  Julius,  who  was  then 
jpe,  a  personal  privilege,  as  an  expedient  for 
time  of  trouble  and  division.  The  Trullan 
juncil  adopted  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
irdica  for  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
lurch,  though  the  division  prevents  it  from 
dug  considered  an  oecumenical  council. 

Sarpi,  PAOLO,  generally  called  Fra  Paolo, 

is  born  in  Venice  in  1552,  died  in  1623.     He 

rly  showed  great  talents,  and  the  scope  of 

s  learning  must  have  been  wonderful.     He 

•came  one  of  the  Order  of  the  Servites,  and 

the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  made  Provin- 

d.  The  quarrel  between  the  Commonwealth 

Venice  and  Pope  Paul  V.  was  the  cause 

much  anxiety  to  him.    He  denied  the  right 

the  Pope  to  interfere  in  secular  matters, 

d  asserted  that  Papal  excommunication  was 

lly  valid  so  long  as  it   was  perfectly  just. 

e  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome,  and 

his  refusal  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 

•  it  this  did  not  affect  him  much,  for  he  con- 

med,  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  to  assert  the 

•'£hts  of  the   Commonwealth.      The    Pope's 

tred  gained  him  many  enemies,  and  once 

was  set    upon  in  the  street  by  five  men, 

10    wounded    him    severely,    though    not 

)rtally.      Although   not   a    Protestant,  he 

•ongly    urged     the     reformation     of     the 

lurch,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with 

/eral  leaders  of  the  Reformation.     In  1607 

ice  was  concluded  between  the  Common- 

alth  of  Venice  and  Rome,  and  the  ban  of 

wmmunication    was    removed    from    Fra 

olo.     He  was  always  in  disfavour  notwith- 

nding,  and  after  his  death  Urban  VIII., 

iring  that  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  a 

nt  and  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  at  his 

nb,  sent   to  forbid  it.      His  writings  are 

ny,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  his  History 

the  Council  of  Trent,  which  first  appeared 

Geneva   in  1619.      It   is  written  from  a 

ong  anti- Roman  point  of  view,  and  might, 

leed,  be  the  work  of  a  Protestant.     It  has 

m  translated  into   English,    French,   and 

man. 

Sartorins,  ERNST  WILHELM  CHRISTIAN 
1797,  d.  1859],  having  studied  at  Gottingen, 
•ame  Professor  at  Marburg  in  1821,  and  at 
rpat  in  1824.  He  wrote  Beitrdge  zur  Evan- 
Mw«ft,  Itechdiltiuhigkeit,  Lehre  von  Christi 
*<>»,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  J.iebe,  etc. 

3aram  Use.    [USES.] 

Satan    is    a    Hebrew    word    signifying 

•»r  "accuser,"  andthename  is  found  in 

1  '  i.  and  ii.,  Zech.  iii.,  Ps.  cix.     The  doctrine 


of  his  personality  seems  undoubtedly  more 
clearly  taught  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  gloss  which  is 
put  upon  the  New  Testament  teaching,  im 
plying  that  his  personality  is  merely  a 
Hebrew  form  of  expressing  an  "impersona 
tion,"  is  one  which  certainly  does  consider 
able  violence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The 
history  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the  fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven  is  but  dimly  revealed  to 
us.  More  of  our  popular  theology  than  we 
are  commonly  aware  of  is  derived  from 
Milton's  magnificent  poem.  But  though  we 
are  left  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Devil,  we  are  in  none  as  to  his  works. 
Let  it  be  granted,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  that  "  he  is  only  known  to  us  through 
his  temptations,  through  the  evil  suggestions 
which  he  causes  to  rise  up  out  of  the  deep  of 
our  hearts,  through  the  fiery  darts  with 
which  he  seeks  to  set  on  tire  in  us  the  whole 
course  of  nature  ...  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  words  of  St.  James,  '  Resist  the 
devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you,'  might  be 
translated  into  such  language  as  this  :  Strive 
manfully  against  temptations  and  you  have 
God's  promise  and  pledge  that  these,  instead 
of  overcoming  you,  shall  be  overcome  by 
you."  But  the  temptations  are  real  and 
certain  enough.  The  doctrine  of  the  person 
ality  of  the  Tempter  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
the  Church  Creeds,  and  some  English  divines 
have  declined  to  affirm  it  dogmatically.  But 
the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  Christ  throws 
a  very  serious  responsibility  upon  those  who 
deny  it.  Kingsley  in  one  of  his  vigorous  sen 
tences  roundly  declares  that  the  denial  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  modern  heresies,  and 
that  the  devil's  latest  device  is  "shamming 
dead." 

Other  names  for  Satan  are  DEVIL  [Gr. 
diabolus,  "slanderer"  or  "accuser"];  BEELZE 
BUB  ["master  of  the  house"],  a  heathen 
deity  who  was  thus  made  a  synonym  for  the 
prince  of  evil,  a  later  form  of  BAAL-ZEBUL 
["  lord  of  flies,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  sun-god]  ;  APOL- 
LYON  and  ABADDON,  two  names  meaning  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  respectively  "  destroyer." 

The  two  great  poetic  creations  by  Milton 
and  Goethe  of  Satan  and  Mephistopheles  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  religious  thought,  yet 
hardly  more  so  than  the  horned  and  cloven- 
hoofed  figure  of  popular  notion.  This  latter 
figure  was  the  prescriptive  mode  of  repre 
senting  the  devil  in  the  mediaeval  miracle- 
plays,  and  in  consequence  has  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  vulgar  notion  and  language.  "  To 
detect  the  cloven  foot  "  is  a  phrase  which  is 
so  common  as  almost  to  lead  the  unthinking 
to  conclude  that  there  must  be  Scriptural 
authority  for  the  idea  that  the  devil  is  so 
marked. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  seriously  con 
sidered  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  of  Satan,  that  such  rejection  may 
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be  but  a  stop  to  the  denial  of  a  great  deal  more. 
The  New  Testament  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
an  earnest  testimony  of  a  real  battle  between 
the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  reality  of  that  fight  is  to 
paralyse  effort,  to  put  off  the  armour  of  God, 
and  to  set  aside  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

Saturnians.— A  sect  of  Gnostics,  the 
followers  of  Saturninus,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  They 
held  doctrines  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
BASILIDIANS  [q.v.],  but  very  little  is  known 
either  of  them  or  of  their  leader. 

Saturiiiiius,  ST. — A  priest  of  Abitana, 
near  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  [304],  who,  whilst  celebrating  tin- 
Holy  Communion,  was  seized,  with  four  of 
his  children  and  forty-four  other  persons,  and 
carried  before  the  magistrate,  and  then 
marched  in  chains  to  Carthage.  Amongst 
them  was  Dativus,  a  senator,  and  he,  being 
the  most  considerable  personage,  was  the 
first  to  be  questioned  by  Ann  linns  the  Pro 
consul.  He  testified  boldly  to  Christianity, 
and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were 
one  after  another  put  on  the  rack,  and  at  last 
it  came  to  Saturninus's  turn.  The  magistrate 
tried  to  confuse  him  and  make  him  contradict 
himself;  but,  finding  this  impossible,  he  was 
sent  to  be  tortured  like  the  others,  some  of 
whom  had  died  in  their  agonies.  One  of  the 
victims  at  this  time  was  a  lady  of  good  birth 
named  Victoria,  who  for  a  time  was  treated 
with  more  leniency  in  the  hopes  of  per 
suading  her  to  recant.  When  at  her  trial 
she  announced  that  she  was  a  Christian, 
her  brother  tried  to  persuade  the  magistrates 
that  she  was  not  in  possession  of  her 
senses.  She  assured  the  Governor  that  she 
was,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  lay 
down  her  life  for  her  religion,  and  she  gained 
her  desire  some  days  after.  Saturninus  and 
his  four  sons  suffered  death  at  different  times ; 
some  of  the  rest  died  in  prison  from  starva 
tion  or  want  of  air.  The  Roman  martyrology 
commemorates  them  all  on  Feb.  llth. 

Saumaise,  CLAUDE  DE.  [SALMASIUS, 
CLAUDIUS.] 

Saunders,  LAWRENCE. — A  Protestant 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  then  passed  three  ye-u-s 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the 
University  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Sir 
W.  Chester,  a  wealthy  London  merchant ;  but 
his  master,  seeing  his  mind  bent  to  study 
rather  than  the  life  of  a  merchant,  released 
him  before  he  had  served  his  full  time.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  just  at  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign,  and  became  Reader,  first 
at  Fotheringay,  and  then  at  the  Minster  of 
Lichfield  ;  he  was  then  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Church  Langton,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  afterwards  to  Allhallows,  Bread  Street. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary,  his  friends  urged 
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him   to  fly  the    country,  but    he   remaii 
firmly  at  his  post.     On  October  15th,  1553. 
preached  against  the  Mass,  and  by  ordei 
Bonner  was  arrested  and  committed  to    ( 
Marshalsea  on  May  8th,  1554.     He,  toget  I 
with  Coverdale,  Bradford,  and  others,  sign 
a  declaration  stating  the  conditions  on  wh  i 
they  were    prepared   to    dispute   before    I 
University    of   Cambridge.     On    Jan.    3< « 
1 ")")"),    after    having     been    kept    in    pri  * 
for     fifteen    months,    he    was     brought 
for  examination,  and  on   Feb.   4th  was    i 
graded  by  Bishop  Bonner  and  handed  c  ! 
to  the  secular  power;  then  taken  to  a  prH 
railed   the   Compter,   in   his   own   parish 
Bread  Street;   whence   he  was   conveyed 
Coventry,   and   there   burnt,  Feb.   8th. 
wrote  many  interesting  letters   to  his  ~\* 
and  others,  encouraging  them  to  constancy  - 
their  faith.     These  will  be  found  at  lengtl . 
l-'i>xe'3  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Sanrin,  ELIE,  was  born  at  Usscan,  in  1 
valley  of  Pragelas,  1639,  but   lived  mos1 
his  life  in  Utrecht,  where  he  was  appoir  i 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  1 67 1.     W  s 
the  French  took  the  town  in  1672,  man?, 
them,  though  Roman  Catholics,  used  to  go  i 
hear  him  preach.      He   had  throughout 
life  a  great  opponent,  M.  Jurien.     A  Di  il 
synod  thinking  that  a  book  the  latter  had  j  i 
lished  was  not  orthodox,  asked  Saurin  to  1"; 
it  through  and  remark  on  it.     Jurien  deii 
the  justice   of   the   remarks,   and   in   rel  i 
accused  Saurin  of  heresy.     The  quarrel    < 
long  and  violent,  and  at  last  the  synod  fort  4 
either  of  them  to  write  any  more.     Sau 
however,  thinking  that  his  adversary  had 
kept   his   word,  wrote  a  brilliant  but  bi 
essay,  entitled  An  Examination  of  M.  ,l«r 
Divinity.     Besides  the  books  on  this  qua  ' 
he  wrote  very  little,  a  tract  on  the  lovr- 
God  and  love  of  our  neighbour  being  the  <  i 
one   worthy  of   notice.      He  died  on  Ea  < 
Sunday,  1703. 

Saurin,  JACQUES  [i.  at  Nimes,  1677 
at  the  Hague,  1730]. — One  of  the  most  <  < 
brated   preachers   of    the   French  Refor  i 
Church.       Though    making    great    prog 
with  his  studies,  he  gave  them  up  to    j 
a   regiment   of    volunteers   fighting    aga 
Louis  XI\r. ;  but  returned  after  four  yeai  i 
study   theology  at    Geneva.       He    tiavc 
through  Holland,  came  to  London,  wher 
took  charge  of  the  French  Reformed  Chi 
in   1700;  went  to   the   Hague  in  1705, 
settled  there  as  pastor,  attracting  numbei 
people   to   his  church  by  his  eloquence 
earnestness.     He  was  accused  of   heresy 
some  of  his  clerical  brethren  on  the  grc 
of  his  Dissertation  sur  le  Mensonge  officieux- 
falsehoods  which   are   expedient — a   deli  i 
subject  to  handle,  and  in  which  he  is  cha)-j 
with    attributing    falsehood   to   God. 
censure  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  d  i 
He    published   several  volumes   of    serno  i 
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nd  others  were  published  by  his  son  after 
is  death.  In  addition  he  wrote  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  historical  events  of  the  Old 
ind^  New  Testament,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
?Etat  du  Christ  ianistne  en  France. 

Savonarola,    GIROLAMO,   was    born    at 

'errara  on  Sept.  21st,   1452.     He  seems  to 

?ave  been  a  quiet,  reserved  child,  but  at  the 

ime  time  to  have  shown  signs  at  an  early 

ge  of  great  intellectual  powers.     His  grand- 

ither  had  been  a  celebrated  physician,  and 

-,  was  decided  that  Girolamo  should  follow 

•he  same  profession.     But  a  distaste  for  this, 

•ombined   with  a    disappointment    in   love, 

etermined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  re- 

ired   life  of  a  monastery.      He  left  home 

ecretly  in  April,   1475,  and  took   monastic 

ows  at  the  convent  of    St.   Domenico    at 

tologna.     He  went  to  Ferrara  in  1485,  and 

reached  there  several  times,  but  created  no 

tir.     He   asked   at   first  to    be   allowed    to 

ndertake  merely  the  most  humble  offices  in 

the  monastery,  but  the  superiors  very  soon 

ecognised  his  intellectual  powers,  and  em- 

loyed  him  to  instruct  the  novices.   Suddenly 

t  Bologna  he  burst  out,  entrancing  all  hearts 

•nd  tilling  the  church  with  excited  crowds, 

'ho  were  spellbound  under  his  mamiilieeiit 

ratory.      Thence  he  was  sent  to  Florence, 

'ind  it  was   in   this   city  that  he  made  his 

ame  famous  in  history.     Lorenzo  de  Medici 

'as  then   at  the   height   of  his    power   and 

lagnificence,   and    under    his   influence   the 

•'hole  town  was  given    up   to   worldly   and 

ansual    pleasures.        Savonarola    set    about 

Awakening  the  citizens   to  a  sense    of   their 

anger.     He   preached   his   first    sermon    in 

lorence  in   1483 ;   but,    accustomed    to    the 

mrned,  subtle  discourses  of  the  Schoolmen, 

ae  people  at  first  treated  with  contempt  one 

'ho  in  simple,  unpolished  words  urged  them 

}  repent  of  their  sins.      Savonarola  was  not 

iscouraged   by  this   failure.      He   preached 

>r  a  year  or  two  in  small  towns  outside  the 

'alls  of  Florence.     In  1490  he  returned,  and 

i  a  very  few  weeks  had  taken   the   whole 

ity  by  storm.     He  became  so  powerful,  and 

'as  supported  by  so  many  influential  citizens, 

iat  Lorenzo  became  uneasy,  and  Savonarola 

ras  privately  urged  to  be  a  little  less  bitter 

gainst  those  in  authority ;  but  he  refused  to 

sten.     In  1491    he  was  made  Prior  of  the 

onvent  of  St.  Mark's,  but  utterly  refused  to 

inform  to  the  usage  of   paying  homage  to 

•orenzo  for  it.      In  1492  the  duke  was  on 

is  death-bed,   and    although   he   had    been 

ranted  absolution  by  one  of  the  attendant 

riests,   his   mind   was    not    at    rest.       Sud- 

'anly  he  thought   of    Savonarola,   who    had 

3ver  been  at'raiil  to  speak  the  truth  to  him, 

id  caused  him   to   be   sent   for.      Writers 

iffer  as  to  the   result  of  this  interview — 

olitian,  a  courtier,  asserting  that  Savonarola 

Canted  absolution  ;   Burlamacchi,  a  friend  of 

ivonarola,  asserting  equally  decidedly  that  it 


was  denied.  As  the  latter  account  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Savonarola  was  in  very  bad 
favour,  and  there  were  plenty  of  people  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  deny 
it  had  it  been  false,  it  appears  the  most 
probable.  During  the  rule  of  Lorenzo's 
successor,  Piero,  Florence  lost  some  of  its 
prestige ;  but  it  still  had  great  power,  and 
Savonarola  was  without  question  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  city.  The  moral  im 
provement  which  he  effected  in  Florence  was 
most  remarkable ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
city  changed  for  the  better  ;  but  his  work  now 
lie^-an  to  cause  uneasiness  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  offered  him  a 
( 'animal's  hat,  hoping  thereby  to  silence  him. 
Savonarola  declined  the  offer.  The  Pope  then 
ordered  him  to  appear  in  Rome ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey.  In  1497  he  was  excommunicated. 
A  powerful  hostile  party  was  formed  against 
him  in  Florence,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  1498  handed  him  over  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  on  May  23rd  of  the  same  year  he  was 
publicly  burned.  As  an  author  his  fame  rests 
on  his  Treatise  on  the  51st  Psalm,  his  Compen 
dium  lit  i-fUtttuni<i>i,  and  his  Tnonfo  della  Croce. 

Savoy  Conference,  held  at  the  Savoy, 
London,  in  1661,  between  the  Church  of 
Kn-land  Catholic  divines  and  the  Puritans. 
Their  object  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  differ  - 
•  HITS,  and  so  arrange  the  Prayer  Book  as  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  con 
ference  consisted  of  twelve  bishops,  amongst 
whom  were  Sanderson,  Pearson,  and  Sparrow ; 
and  twelve  Puritan  divines,  amongst  whom 
were  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds,  and  Lightt'oot. 
The  Presbyterian  divines  desired  the  restric 
tion  of  responses  to  the  "  Amen  ; "  the  aboli- 
tion  of  saints'  days  and  of  commemoration  of 
the  dead  ;  a  change  with  regard  to  the  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  the  introduction 
of  extemporaneous  prayers ;  and  the  optional 
use  of  the  ring  in  matrimony,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  and  kneeling 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  After  sitting  from 
April  15th  to  July  24th,  they  could  come  to 
no  conclusion,  not  a  single  point  being  yielded 
to  the  Puritans  or  by  them,  and  the  Confer 
ence  finally  reported  that  "  The  Church's  wel 
fare,  unity,  and  peace,  and  his  Majesty's  satis 
faction,  were  ends  upon  which  they  were  all 
agreed ;  but  as  to  means  they  could  not  come 
to  any  harmony."  The  few  alterations  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book  immediately  afterwards  by 
a  committee  of  bishops,  such  as  the  addition  to 
the  Lessons  of  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
made  it  if  anything  still  more  objectionable  to 
the  Puritans;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  at  compromise,  followed 
as  it  was  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  fol 
lowing  year,  was  the  virtual  exclusion  of  some 
2,000  Puritnn  ministers  from  the  Church,  and 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  their  adherents. 

Sawtre,  WILLIAM  (the  name  was  origin 
ally  Chatrys),  the  first  of  the  Lollard  martyrs. 
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Monkish  writers  have  blackened  him  as  a 
licentious  man  and  a  profligate  ;  but  there  is 
no  hint  of  this  in  the  many  and  minute 
charges  brought  against  him  in  Convocation, 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  charge  is 
the  commonplace  of  clerical  vituperation 
against  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  By 
his  own  confession,  we  know  that  he  some 
times  omitted  to  say  his  matins  and  his  hours, 
in  order  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  celebrate 
the  Mass,  or  to  give  the  time  to  study  and 
prayer ;  and  that  he  had  often  sanctioned  the 
abandonment  of  vows  of  pilgrimage,  if  com 
muted  into  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  He  was  parish  priest  of 
St.  Margaret's,  King's  Lynn,  and  was  charged 
before  Bishop  Spenser,  of  Norwich,  \\ith 
heresy  and  "  diverse  felonies  and  treasons." 
He  was  convicted  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  publicly  recanted  at  Lynn,  and  r«  c.  i\. d 
a  full  pardon  from  the  King  [Feb.  6th, 
1400].  After  this  -he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  chaplain  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Sythe,  or  St.  Osyth,  Walbrook.  Here  his 
conscience  would  not  let  him  rest ;  but  he 
taught  and  preached,  openly  and  secretly, 
the  same  or  similar  opinions  to  those  which 
he  had  previously  denounced  as  heresy.  He 
was  now  called  to  answer  before  the  Convoca 
tion,  and  on  Saturday,  February  12th,  1401, 
was  charged  with  having  taught  the  following 
eight  dangerous  propositions : 

1.  That  he  would  not  adore  the  Cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  hut  only  Christ,  who  suffered  on  it. 

2.  That  he  would  rather  bow  to  a  temporal  king 
than  a  wooden  Cross. 

3.  That  he  would  rather  honour  the  bodies  of 
saints  than  the  true  Cross,  supposing  it  were  before 
him. 

4.  That  he  would  rather  worship  a  man  confessing 
and  repentant  than  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

5.  That  he  was  more  bound  to  worship  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  predestined  than  an  angel  of 
God. 

6.  That  if  any  one  has  made  a  vow  to  visit  the 
holy  places  at  Eome  or  Canterbury,  or  anywhere 
else,  to  obtain  some  temporary  benefit  [e.g.  to  be 
cured  of  some  disease  or  to  secure  some  property], 
he  is  nor  bound  to  fulfil  his  vow  literally,  but  may 
spend  his  money  on  the  poor 

7.  That  any  priest  or  deacon  is  more  bound  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  than  to  say  the  Hours. 

8.  That  after  the  words  of  consecration  in  the 
Eucharist  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  nothing 
more. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  so  taught, 
and  accordingly  sentence  of  degradation  was 
passed  on  him,  and  forthwith  carried  out. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  secular 
powers,  and  by  them  condemned  to  be  burnt 
at  Smithfield. 

Scala  Santa. — A  flight  of  steps  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  said 
to  be  those  which  Christ  ascended  when 
taken  before  Pilate.  The  Roman  Catholics 
believe  that  they  were  miraculously  carried 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  crucifixion.  A  cer 
tain  number  of  indulgences  are  promised  to 
those  who  ascend  the  steps  and  pray  at  the 


top,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  to  tb  < 
«-v«  TV  year.  It  was  while  Martin  Luther  *  i 
crawling  up  these  steps  on  his  knees  ti 
he  received  that  strong  impression  concern  ^ 
justification  by  faith  alone,  which  thencein 
ward  shaped  his  whole  work  and  life. 

Scaliger,  JOSEI-H  JUSTUS  [b.  at  Agen 
France,  1540;  d.   at  Leyden,  1609].  —  Stuc  i 
at  Bordeaux  and  Paris,  and  became  Honors 
Professor   at   the   University   of   Leyden 
1592.     He  joined  himself  to  the  HrV-.i-in 
and   was    noted   as  a    remarkable    lingu  i 
philosopher,  mathematician,  and  poet. 
principal     works    are    philological,     but 
also  published  the  first  system  of  chronolo  4 
Ttmjxtrum   in  1608,  and  Expo*  i 
Cunxtantini  in  1604. 


Scapular  [Lat.  scapula,   "shoulders"  , 
Originally  a  garment  worn  by  monks  to  j.H 
tect  the  dress;    it  practically  consisted  c  I 
long  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole  in  the  cen  fl 
through  which  the  head  was  placed,  the  cl 
coming  down  in  front  and  behind.    Derotii 
scapulars  in  the  Roman  Church  are  miniati  i 
of  this,  consisting  of  a  small  square  piece  I 
the  chest  and  another  for  the  back,  conne<  { 
only  by  two  strings,  which  cross  the  should  \ 
There  are  five  modern  scapulars,  but  that  1 
known  is  a  badge  of  veneration  for  tin  Yh 
Mary.    The  legend  concerning  it  is  that  it   4 
given  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Simon  St< 
General  of  the  Carmelite  Order  at  Cambric  j 
with  the  words,  "  This  will  be  the  privilege 
you  and  for  all  Carmelites  ;   no  one  dying  I 
this  scapular  will  suffer  eternal  burning." 
other  four  scapulars  are:  —  [1]  That  given 
the  Trinitarians  ;   [2]  the  Servite  scapulai  \ 
the  Seven  Dolours  ;  [3]  that  of  the  Immacu 
Conception,  propagated  by  Ursula  Bcninc  « 
and  given  by  the  Theatines  ;  and  [4]  the  s<  t 
ular  of  the*  Passion,  originated  by  a  Si>t» 
Charity  at  Paris,  and  given  by  the  Vincenl  I 
Fathers. 

Scarf.—  An  ecclesiastical  ornament,  so    i 
times   worn   instead   of   the   stole,    whirl 
closely  resembles  ;  the  difference  is  that 
scarf  is  folded,  and  very  much  broader,  co" 
ing  nearly  the  entire  front  of  the  surpl 
[See  STOLE.]     It  is  of   great   antiquity, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  only 
members  of  a  cathedral  chapter,  and  by  I 
tors  of  Divinity  of  the  universities.     Its 
has  now  passed  to  chaplains  of  prelates 
of  the   nobility,  and  to  parochial  clergj 
places  where  the  stole  is  not  in  use.     I 
generally  of  black  silk,  or  of  crape  on 
casions  of  mourning,  and  at  weddings  il 
occasionally  of  white  silk. 

Sceptic  [from  the  Gr.  skeptomai,  "  to  1 
about  '*].  —  One  who  professes  to  weigh 
dence  and  to  refuse  belief  in  any  given 
ment  until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  truth. 
name  is   derived  from  the  old  Pyrrhoni  < 
who  denied  the  real  existence  of  phenomt  i 
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id  it  is  now  applied  to  Deists  and  to  those 
ho  doubt  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  or  the 
uth  of  the  Scriptures. 

Scheffer,  JKAN,  German  philologist  and 

itiquary  [/'.  at  Strassburg  of  a  noble  family, 

521  ;  <L  at  I'psala,  March,  1679].     He  was"  a 

)od   linguist    and    historian,    and    in     IG-lo 

i  iblished    I)r  }'aru'tatt-  AV/r</////    iijjml  / 

H  1648,  anxious  to  get  free  from  the  civil 

-in--  in  Alsace,  he  went  to  Sweden. 

i%ving  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  good 

n   given    to    nirii  of   leamiiig  at  the 

:mrt  of   Queen  Christina.     Ho  had  already 

known  there  by   the   works  In-    hail 

iblished,  and  was  appoint. -d   by  tin-   Queen 

Wfessor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  University  i.f 

I  psala,    win-re    In-    continued  to    work    with 

•eat  dili-.-m-e  till  his  d<-atli.     He  was  ma  do 

-ing's  Law    ;  and  Librarian  of   the 

ty.  and  published  several  books  un -i.  r 

e  royal   dim-lion.      The    greater    number 

these    were    editions    of  \Klian,    Anian, 

phffidrus.    .Justin,    and    others,    and    In-    alflO 

/"",  a  llixtory  of  L«}jlind, 

Lid  numeroii  • 

[    Sc helling,   FKIKDUN-H    WII.IIKI.M 
UN  [/;.  177.'),  ,/.  is.Vt],  an  illustri' 

uilosopher,  b,.rn  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart, 

J'.ucated  at    Tiihin^en    and    L<-ip/i^.    and   in 

i  lecture  at  .Irna,  th.-n  the  head- 

•  "i  <  ierman  >p-  eulative  activity.    Tbe 
»nt  of  his  mind  \\  :nrd  at  this  time 
-  his   colleague.    Ficht.-,   but    he    -radually 
iond  his  views  unsatisfying,  and  pr< 

develop  his  own  views  of  Intuitionism. 
•ie  ^only  true  knowledge  is  that  which 
entities  tin-  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit. 
.  <;<.d  became  for  the  fir>t  time  ob- 
••tive.  and  in  His  person  sacrificed  the  finite, 
•dthus  opened  the  knowled-e  <.f  the  I)ivi!;e 
Id  eternal  world  to  man.  Later  Sch.-lling 
came  a  Professor  at  \Vurxburg,  and 

;n-  became  more  distinctly  Christian. 
fed  that  Christianity  had  three  ; 
pass   through  •  tin-    Vctrine^    or  Catholic; 
nt ;    and  the  Johan- 
",  the  philosophical  Church  of  the  fut  . 
I  tins  ti  aching  has  been  again  and  again 
:.  in  modern  writers. 

Schism  [from the  Greek  sc/iizo,  "I  cleave, 

i"].— The   word  is  generally  held   to 

<   act  of  separating  from  the  Church, 

1    so     dividing    the    body    which    Christ 

might    be    one.      the    Church  was 

one,   and  is    so   described   in   the 

t.-iiM'.-nt.      [See  1  Cor.  i.  9,  10;   xii. 

Eph.  iv.  1-6;    Horn.  xvi.  17,  18.]     The 

rurch  of  Corinth   is  described    as    tending 

parties   and   divisions,   and  for  this 

Paul    rebukes   it   sharply.      From  time 

tune    some    -n  at    schisni    has    rent    the 

r'-'i,    Mtch     as     the    Novatian     and    the 

-  win-re   the    secodtTS    sep.-u-ated    on 
'Shona  of  discipline  :  and  a  quarrel  l.etween 
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two  rival  Popes  divided  the  Western  Church 
for  many  years.  [PAPAL  SCHISM.]  The 
Homan  Church  brings  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  Kef  ormed  Churches  that  they  are  in  schism; 
to  which  these  reply  that  the  departure  of 
that  Church  from  Apostolic  doctrine  is  so 
marked  and  patent  that  no  choice  is  left  to 
the  lovers  of  truth  but  to  hold  it  fast,  and  to 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  Church  which 
usurps  authority  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
Except  on  such  grounds  all  division  and 
separation  is  held  to  be  a  sin ;  since  division, 
whether  necessary  or  not,  is  a  loss  of  power, 
and  therefore  an  evil.  Many  Nonconformists 
make  virtually  the  same  rep'ly  to  those  in  the, 
An-lican  Church  who  bring  a  similar  char-e 
against  them,  holding  as  they  do  that  Episcopal 
methods  are  a  very  wide  departure  from  pri 
mitive  and  original  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Church  became  thus  corrupted 'at  a  very  early 
••n  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Fathers. 
Others,  a^ain,  take  a  totally  diii'eivnt  view  of 
schism  itself,  insistiim-thattlie  primitive  use  of 
the  word  describee  party  spirit  or  disunion  i,t 
the  body,  and  that  actual  separation  and  form 
ation  into  a  distinct  body  is  not  schism;  this 
view  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Campbell.  And 
others  airain  have  maintained  that  while  di- 
•  opinion  is  likely  to  lead  to  separate 
s  in  praetiee.  th<  re  is  and  can  lie  no 
schi-m  whilst  common  ( 'hristianity  is  willingly 
ackn  .  and  common  Christian  action 

undertaken  on  all  possible  various  occasions; 
but  that  schisni  does  exist  on  the  part  of  any 
who  refuse  such  acknowledgment  or  common 

action  to  «.thers  who  are  willing  to  give  it  on 
their  part.     Tin-re  are   various  modifications 
of  different  views  concerning  this  vexed  < 
tion,  but  the  above  are  the  chief. 

Schleiermacher,     FKIEDRICH     ERNST 

BL  [//.  17»iS,  </.  1834],  a  great  German 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Mreslau,  and  was  educated  first  by 
his  father,  then  in  a  Moravian  school.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  elementary  teaching  he 

ved  he  was  a  pious  child  and  deeply 
reverential  in  spirit;  but,  nevertheless,  scep'. 
tieism  took  such  possession  of  him  that  he 

.r.-sthat  lie  doubted  the  historical  truth 
of  any  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Hut  he 
had  no  desire  to  doubt,  and  he  eagerly  read 
the  philosophical  writings  of  his  countrymen, 
and  Spinoza,  in  the  hopes  of 
having  Ids  doubts  removed,  and  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  hi 
17:»'.»  lie  published  his  /y/Vw.v/-.v  on  Religion*— 
a  deeply  earnest  work  intended  to  conciliate 
unbelievers,  and  to  convince  them  that  faith 
in  an  unseen  world  was  compatible  not  only 
with  reason  but  with  the  deepest  human 
instincts.  NYand<r  declared  that  to  this 
work  he  owed  his  spiritual  life.  MVan while, 
Schleiermacher  threw  himself  heartily  into 
politics  and  social  questions,  urinnir  Gter- 
many,c.y.,  to  resist  the  insolence  of  .Napoleon. 
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He  was  appointed  Court  Preacher  in  1802, 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1804.  In  1810  the  I'niv.  rsity  of 
Berlin  was  founded.  Schleiermacher  was 
one  of  its  active  promoters,  aiul  was  the  first 
to  occupy  the  Theological  Chair.  His  trans 
lation  of  Plato  [180-i-lOJ  placed  him  among 
the  most  famous  Greek  scholars  of  his  time. 
and  though  English  scholars  regard  its 
criticisms  as  too  subjective,  the  book  holds 
a  very  high  position.  Mi-aiiwhile  he  was  in 
defatigable  as  a  preacher,  and  his  sermons, 
published  in  seven  volumes,  are  master}  >; 
of  earnest  and  penetrating  power.  He  \v  li 
certainly  not  what  his  countrymen  would 
regard  as  an  orthodox  divine,  for  ho  had 
declared  dogma  to  be  an  incrustation  on  the 
essential  divinity  of  Christianity;  but  he  was 
earnest,  devout,  reverent,  of  massive  under 
standing  and  surpassing  eloquence.  Being 
sei/.ed  with  a  fatal  illness  he  called  his  friends 
and  disciples  together,  and  solemnly  pr..j. 
his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  in  the 
propitiation  made  by  His  death.  He  then 
himself  celebrated  and  distributed  the  Holy 
Communion.  His  works  are  many  and 
voluminous;  the  most  important  is  his  Chris 
tian  Dogmatics,  a  masterpiece  of  theology. 
He  regarded  Christ  as  not  only  perfect  and 
sinless,  but  as  having  the  fulness  of  Divinity 
dwelling  within  Him,  and  as  dwelling  in 
succession  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  His 
Essay  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  free  historical  criticism,  was 
translated  and  published  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thirl  wall,  who  pronounced  it  "  a  specimen  of 
exegetical  criticism  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  do  not  admit  all 
its  conclusions."  His  conception  of  divinity  was 
pantheistic,  but  his  heart  went  deeper  than 
his  intellectual  conceptions.  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  a  believer  even  where  he  found 
the  historical  evidence  unsatisfying.  His 
speculations  are  mostly  left  behind  in  the 
progress  of  thought,  but  his  earnest  piety, 
and  the  real  soundness  of  his  inner  theology, 
his  personal  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
They  read  his  sermons,  and  love  them,  and 
reverence  his  memory.  Among  his  disciples 
are  the  great  names  of  N  candor,  Ullmann, 
Olshausen,  Liicke,  and  Bleek. 

S chill alkalcl,  LEAGUE  OF,  for  the  defence 
of  Protestantism,  was  formed  Feb.  '27th, 
1531,  under  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  was  joined  by  four 
teen  German  princes  and  twenty-one  imperial 
cities,  comprising  nearly  all  the  principal 
cities  of  North  Germany,  and  others  in  the 
centre  and  south.  The  peace  of  Number-- 
[l'>;!-]  followed  immediately  on  the  formation 
of  the  League,  and  this  success  was  followed 
up  by  the  raising  of  a  large  standing  army 
and  the  drawing  up  of  the  Articles  -of 


Schmalkald  in  1537.  These  were  drawn  up  I 
Luther  as  a  protest  against  the  authority 
the  Pope,  and  were  signed  by  alltheineml 
of  the  League.     They  were  principally 
signed  to  show  how  far  the  Lutherans  w  \ 
disposed  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  r  i 
ture,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  willing 
adopt    the   doctrine   of   Christ's   presence 
the  Eucharist.    In  a  few  years'  time  jealoii 
he-ait  to  arise  among  the  various  princes, 
strength  of  the  League  gave  way,  and  itsai 
was  routed  at  Muhlherg,  in  April,  1547. 

Scholastic!.  —  Ecclesiastics    connec  1 
with    a    cathedral   or   collegiate    chuptt  r. 
whom   the   duty   devolved    of   superintend 
the  management  of  its  schools.     Thescho 
tici,  called  also  ciijitK-liuli,  aijittn  xclio 
ititir/ixtri  xchnlitriint,  appear  to  have  origin;: 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  often  tail 
personally  in  the  schools,  in  addition  to  tl 
work   of  superintending   other  teachers. 
the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that 
xchi'ltixtci-'ut  should  be  held  only  by  a 
master,    or   licentiate    in    theology    or 
law,    and     that     otherwise     the    appoint!! 
should  not  hold  good. 

Schoolmen. — The    famous    teachers- 
called    were    the     revivers     in     the    West 
Church    of   Theology  as    a    science.     In    j 
(inek  Church  it  had  become  a  tradition, 
in  the  West  the  Schoolmen  set  them- 
task  of  reducing  the  traditional  dogi; 
Church  to  a  complete  system.    This  princi 
to  use  the  words  of   Hallam,  was  "an  alliifl 
between  faith  and  na-on.  an  endeavour  to 
raii-e  the  orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  »J 
as  authority  had  made  it  [all  through  the  e  « 
teiiee  of  this  movement  we  find  them  turrwl 
to  the  laws  of  government,  etc.,  laid  dowr>| 
the  various  Church  Councils,  and  not  to  • 
I'.ihle],  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Arist< 
ian    dialectics."       The  natural    result    of 
constant  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  philosoj 
and  we  find  the  logical  system  of  the   fail-* 
(Jreek  philosopher  and  theology  treated 
by    side    in    the    works    of    the    Schools 
At   first  they  contented  themselves  with  M 
arguments    on    natural    and    revealed    n 
gion,    removing   by  clever  reasoning   all 
tiny    considered    liable   to    objection,    tr 
in-    the    whole   thing  from   a   purely   m 
physical    point    of    view.      They    were,   at 
same    time,    wonderfully    united    in   thov 
and  mode  of  philosophising;  but  before  v 
lonir    different    parties    were    formed.     I 
leading  man  had  his  own  followers,  who  i 
ported  him  and  his  theories  and  re  fusee 
ason    in    the    argument    of    any   ri 
These   at   last    settled   down  into  two  c 
sects,    tlie     Idealists    and    the     Nominal 
[Ki  AI.IST-  ;    NOMINALISTS.] 

The  tirst  period  of  the  Scholastic  phil 
phy  reaches  from  Anselm  to  Alexander  H 
[1073-1200].  The  principal  figures  in 
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riod  are  Abelard  (Rationalistic)  ;  Anselm 
d  Peter  the  Lombard  (Realistic)  ;  St.  Bern- 
1  and  Walter  of  St.  Victor  (Mystical ;  '*  ;•/•* 
•titit*  a1  * n  disputatio  competendit,  acd  sam-ti- 
").  Each  great  theologian  dogmatised 
>m  his  own  standpoint  on  the  doctrines  of 
3  Trinity,  on  Sin,  the  Work  of  Christ. 

i.  Priesthood  and  the  Sacraments.  Thus, 
lilt-  Ansrlm  in  his  Cur  Ileus  Homo  ?  made 
j  lii>t  scientific  attempt  to  construct  the 
ctrine  of  Redemption  on  the  basis  of  law. 
Iding  that  by  sin  the  honour  due  to  God 
within  Id  and  punishment  is  deserved,  and 
it  this  punishment  can  only  be  remitted  by 
acfioii,  Abelard  denied  any  necessary 
rmection  but  ween,  the  death  of  Christ  ami 
rgiveness. 

Scholasticism  was  at  its  best,  and  exercised 
3  most  influence,  during  the  thirteenth  06U- 
•y,  which  may  be  called  the  second 
its  existence.     The  cause  may,  to  a 
tent,  be  traced  to  the  eetabliahmenl  of  the 
indicant  Friars.     A  great  many  men  joined 
3  order,  and   the   roult   was  an    in.  i 
mber  of  students  of  theological  philosophy. 

two  most  i'amous  of  all  the  Schoolmen 
ed  at  this  time,  THOMAS  AQUINAS  [q.v.l 
i  a  Dominican,  DINS  S<  OTI  s  [q.v.],  a 
ancix-an,  eadi  the  founder  of  a  riva! 
med  respectively  THOMISTS  [q.v.]  ami 
EXISTS  [q.v.].  These  and  the  Nominal- 
3 — the  sect  started  by  Kox  KI.IN  [q.v.] 

the  twelfth,  and  revived  by  WILLIAM 
i  VM  [q.v.]  in  the  thirteenth  were 
•ce  and  hitter  rivals  for  nearly  two  hund- 
:  years,  and  tlie  books  written  on  all 
es  advocating  their  views  are  innum-  r- 

•.  The  leading  idea  still  in  their  ; 
;  was  that  of  theology  tnat'dasa  science 
ami  simple.  The  decline  of  this  the.  - 
•y  bewail  in  the  fourteenth  century,  soon 
er  the  appearance  of  Wyelif  with  his 
v  d'.ctrines.  ![,.  and  his  followers  tried 
teach  a  more  spiritual  ( 'hri>tianity,  and 
:  the  main  facts  of  religion  beioro  the 
'pie  in  a  more  my>tical,  a>  opposed  to  the 
;umentative  way.  From  this  time  the 
loolmen  steadily  declined,  but  for  different 
sons  their  decline  was  very  slow.  It 
jht  be  thought  that  the  new  and  enlightened 
•is  started  by  the  revival  of  learning  would 
:  oiled  the  long  and  laborious  theories 
:he  old  Schoolmen  in  a  very  short  space  of 
<•:  but  habit,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 

chief  universities  at   first  adhered  to  the 

lines  of  thought,  made  their  defeat  and  ex- 
•timi  very  slow.  The  task  of  stating  fairly 

good  or  had   influence    exercised  by  the 

"»lnien  i-  a  difficult  one.    On  the  one  hand, 

-nbtle  style  of  argument  was  studied 

1  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  perfection;  but 

the  other  hand,  the  minute  attention  to 
1  st  detail,  the  raising  of  objections 

the  sake  of  answering  (as  it  almost  ap- 
rs),  make  their  books  frivolous  and  tedious, 
other  influence  they  had,  which  produced 


far  worse  consequences,  was  that  of  discouraging 
by  their  methods  the  expansion  of  the  mind. 
They  were  content  to  argue  and  discuss  the 
rules  of  philosophy  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or 
the  old  Christian  Fathers,  but  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  was  neglected,  and  they  looked 
with  horror  on  any  one  making  experiments, 
or  seeking  after  fresh  sources  of  truth.  It 
was  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  which  showed  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  "a  more  excellent  way." 

Schultens,  ALBERT,  a  famous  Hebrew 
grammarian  and  Orientalist  [b.  at  Groninii'en, 
1686;  d.  at  Leyden,  17oO].  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht,  made  himself  master  of 
(iivek  and  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Rabbinic,  and  obtained  a  post  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Franeker.  He  had 
pivvioii-ly  been  made  Doctor  of  Theology  and 
minister  of  Wassenaer  in  1711,  but  had  re- 
Mirned  the  latter  for  his  professorship.  From 
17-!)  until  his  death  he  was  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Leyden.  His  chief  works  relate 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  show  that  Hebrew  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  the  original  language  Driven  by  God  to 
man,  as  was  commonly  believed.  He  also 
held  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  necessary  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  Hebrew.  He 
wrote  some  hooks  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
various  addresses  and  criticisms. 

Schwartz,    CHRISTIAN     FKIEDRICH,     an 

emimut  missionary  [b.  at  Sonnenburg,  in 
the  Electorate,  of  Brandenburg,  1726;  d.  at 
Tanjore,  1798].  He  studied  at  Halle,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Michaelis  on 
theology,  and  assisted  Schultz  in  editing  the 
Tamil  Bible  which  the  latter  had  trans 
lated.  Schwartx  was  thus  induced  to  become 
a  missionary,  and  was  sent  by  the  Danish 
.Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen  to  Tran- 
q  IK 'bar  in  1750.  He  had  previously  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  removed  by 
this  society  to  Tanjore  in  1779.  He  was  em 
ployed  by  the  Government  of  Madras  to 
undertake  an  embassy  to  Hyder  Ali,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were 
settled.  It  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and 
1  iet  ween  1781  and  1783,  while  Tanjore  was 
besieged  by  1  h  der,  tlie  sufferings  of  the  in 
habitants  fron  famine  were  terrible;  but  by 
the  intervention  of  Sch  wart/  with  the  culti 
vators,  promising  to  pay  them  not  only  for 
provisions  supplied,  __  but  for  any  bullock 
stolen  by  the  enemy,  food  was  at  length  pro- 
cured  and  the  town  saved.  In  1785  he 
founded  schools  at  Tanjore  for  teaching  the 
natives  the  English  language.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  Knglish  missionaries  in 
India,  and  did  much  to  establish  confidence 
among  the  natives  towards  the  Knglish.  His 
name  is  revered  not  only  by  Christian  con 
verts,  but  by  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 
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Scb.wenkfeld.ers,  thefollowors  of  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld  YOU  Ussiiig,  a  nobleman  of  Sile 
sia.  At  first  he  adopted  the  doetiines  taught 
by  Luther,  and  being  in  a  position  of  im 
portance  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lignitz, 
was  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in  spr«  ad- 
ing  the  Reformation.  He  separated  from  tin- 
Lutherans,  however,  and  adopted  certain 
opinions  of  his  own,  especially  on  the  eili- 
cacy  of  the  Divine  Word  and  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Euc-harist.  Instead  of  the  words 
"Tiiis  is  my  body,"  he  suux^trd  ".My  body 
is  this,"  meaning,  that  which  nourishes  the 
soul,  as  the  ordinary  bread  does  ibe  body. 
He  maintained  that  the  Sacraments  were 
merely  signs  and  not  means  of  grace.  He 
always  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make 
converts,  or  to  start  a  new  sect;  but  after  his 
death,  in  1-m'J,  it  was  found  that  he  ha  1  a 
numerous  following  in  Silesia.  The  Lutheran 
clergy  persecuted  them  frequently,  but  in 
spite  of  .this  they  increased  in  numbers, 
and  some  Jesuit  missionary  prie>ts  \\<T< 
to  convert  them  if  possible  to  Romanism, 
the  Emperor  at  the  same  time  issuing  an 
edict  that  all  their  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  that  faith.  At  Last,  in  IT^o,  finding  no 
peace  at  home,  the  whole  party  moved  from 
Silesia  to  Saxony,  and  eight  years  later  emi 
grated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Mont 
gomery,  where  they  still  flourish.  They  hold 
to  their  own  language,  and  the  pastors,  who 
are  chosen  by  lot,  are  all  Gennans.  They  do 
not  observe  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  as 
soon  as  a  child  is  born,  a  minister  is  called 
in  to  pray  for  its  prosperity,  and  a  similar 
service  takes  place  in  the  church  when  the 
mother  is  able  to  attend  with  the  infant. 
When  Silesia  was  joined  to  Prussia  some 
years  ago,  a  few  of  them  returned  from 
Saxony,  but  the  sect  is  by  far  the  stronger  in 
America.  In  some  respects  of  doctrine  and 
government  they  resemble  the  FRIENDS. 

Scot,  JOHN.     [DuNS  SCOTUS.] 

Scotists,  a  sect  of  religious  philosophers, 
followers  of  DuKfl  SCOTUS  [q.v.],  which  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginnii 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Thomists,  though  both 
started  from  the  same  standpoint,  professing 
to  be  guided  by  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
The  Scotists  held  that  all  knowledge  is  de 
rived  from  Divine  illumination,  and  that 
science  is  therefore  the  province  of  all  theo- 
loidans.  They  maintained  the  moral  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Thomists,  who  believed  that  the  grace  lie- 
stowed  in  them  is  pJnjslcul.  'Die  Thomists 
atlirmed  and  the  Scotists  denied  the  loss  of 
power  to  goodness  by  the  Fall.  The  Jesuits 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists  with  regard 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
while  the  Dominicans  followed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Thomists,  in  denying  that  dogma. 


Scotland,  ('mum  OK.— 1.    T/,c  i  I 

Church.  —  Christianity    is    supposed    to 
made  its  way  into  Scotland  during  ti.-     ft 
occupation  of  Britain,  but  nothing  c.-rta   | 
known    of    its    history.     The    liist    (  hri    | 
teacher    whose    name   has    been    piv-.-r\     i 
St.   Ninian,  and  of  him  little    is   kn-.\\i 
that    lie   laid   the  foundation   of  a   chur<  I 
Whithern  (known  as  CiiHiluiit  CKXH,  the  \\  | 
House),  on  the  north  coast  of  Sol  way  1-   | 
about   A.I).    397.     He   settled  then-  with  j 
int"iition  of  converting  the  l'ict>  ot  < 
and    won    over    most    of    the    inhabitant  ( 
southern  Scotland  to  Christianity.     A  bi:  \ 
I'ailadius,    was    sent     to     Scotland     by 
(  Vlestine  about  -l.'id.  by  which  time  St.  N    ; 
WU  -one.     In  563  ST.  Coi.r.MUA  [q.\ 
in    lona    from    Ireland,    and    set    linnse] 
( 'hri>lianise    from    that    point    the    ' 
Scotland.       He    died   in    ;V.'7,    but    his 
was    well    carri'-d    on    by    many    of    his 
eiples,    one     of     whom,    ST.    AIHAN     [    I 
founded  tlie  bishopric  of  Lindist'an. 
the  time  of  St.  Columba's  death  anoti. 

:.'iindt  d    at    (iias-ow,  on  i  : 
which   St.    Niuian   had  built,  by    J\ 
7iioie    commonly    known   unions   tl 
people    as     St.     Mungo.      [KKXTIGEHN.]   j 
Kcntigern  died  in  612,  and  the  next  |J 
name  in  the  history  of  the   Scottish   Ch  J 
is  that  of  ST.  CUTHHEKT  [q.v.],  who  was  1 
about  the  same  time,  and  who  beca: 
of  Lindisfarne,  where  he  died  ii 

A  few  years  later  a  new  class  of  devil 
arose  in  the  Church,  who  were  called  C'ui  i 
[q.v.].    They  were  first  trained  in  the  m*< 
teries,  and  then  went  forth  to  end  their  lid 
some  cave  or  desolate  cell,  some  at  Culrc-«J 
Lochleven,  some  in  and  about   St.  And 
The  cathedral  of  this  city  was  founded  I 
liegulus  [369],  and  dedicated  to  the  tirst-c^ 
Apostle,  who  has  been   from    that    time- 
patron  saint  of  Scotland.     St.'  liegulus  is 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  J'>i>hop  of  PJ  *i 
where  legend  says  St.  Andrew  suffered  i 
tyrclom;  he  \\a>  entrusted  with  the  char  I 
finding  a  grave  for  the  bones  of  the  Hf 
and,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
lie  gained  from  King  Angus  a  grant  of 
on  which  to  erect  his  church.     A  comini 
sprang  up,  consisting  of  St.  Kegulus  as  !i 
his  priests  and  deacons,  some  hermits,  an 
Culdees  who  had  already  inhabited  the  dis- 

'2.     Tin-    Jtmnan     Catholic     Chwek.m 
Church    of    St.    Columba    began    ; 
about  the  eleventh  century  :  it>  property 
lost  by  de-rees,  and  abuses  grew  up  ir 
customs   and    services  of    the   Church  i 
Tin*   reform  which   was  needed  was  brc 
about  mainly  through  the  instrumental!! 
St.  Margaret,  wife  of  Kiivg  Malcolm Caad 
With  all  the  wonderful  tact  and  em 
she  possessed,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
assembling  councils,  and  at  one  time  engf 
in    thcoloirieal    discussions    with    the    el' 
in    which    she   proved   her  arguments. 
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deavoured  to  bring  about  conformity  with 
e  Roman  standard.  The  chief  points  in  which 
e  effected  a  change  were,  the  time  of  keep- 
lg  Lent,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the 
nnner  of  receiving  the  Communion.  She 
ed  in  1093,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  a 
action  against  the  changes  she  had  made. 
er  three  sons  reigned  in  succession,  Edgar, 
.exander  1.,  and  David.  During  the  reign 
Malcolm  C'anmore  and  his  successors,  a 
rcumstance  took  place  which  greatly  changed 
c.t  of  the  Scottish  Church — namely, 
e  immigration  into  the  south  and  east  of 
otland  of  settlers  whom  the  oppression  of 
illiam  tin-  Conqueror  had  driven  out  of 
inland.  T)  1  grants  of 

id,  intermarried  with  the  Scottish  nobility, 
d  introduced  English  customs.  Parishes 
»e  formed,  two  new  dice,  sefl  were  created  by 
exandcr  I.,  and,  as  in  England,  the  Church 
came  more  Papal.  David,  who  reigned  lr«>m 
24  to  1  1  •;.'*,  did  much  for  the  Church  of  Home 
Scotland.  In  his  time  the  Auinotinian  and 
stercian  Ordeis  \vere  introduced,  and  fifteen 
tigious  hou>es  w.  n-  founded,  among  them, 
elrose,  Holyrood,  and  Dryburirh.  He 
?ated  bishoprics  fil  .  I'.rechin.  Dun- 

id,   1  'umMane,   lioss,   Caithness,   and   Aber- 
en.     Lismore  or  Argyll,   created    JTI    \'2'1'2, 
is   tlie    only   one   formed    after    his    death, 
•din     \\'>->    to    the    beginning    of    tlie    fif- 
.-nth    century    the    Church    of    Rome     re- 
dned    in     po>>.-— ion    of     Scotland.       The 
ottish  Church  differed  from  the  English  in 
ving  no  archbishop,   though   the  kings  of 
otland  had   from   time   to   time   pressed   the 
•petomak.    St.  Andrews   an    archbi-hopiic. 
10  latter  pri  ferred  t<»  ke,  p  the  superintend- 
ce  of  the  Church   in   his  own   hands,  and 
it  a    papal    legate   as   his   representative   to 
••lid    the    I'         m  Councils,    much  to  the 
•like  of  tin-  Scottish  bisln.ps.      In  PJJ.">  1'ope 
morius  1 1 1.  authorised  the  holding  of  I 
uncils   without    the    I..  -;tte,    and    in     117- 
Andivw-    'lield   at    that    time    by    liishop 
trick   Oraham)was   at  length   erected  into 
archbishopric ;    but   this  havintr  been  done 
:hout  tlie  knowledge  of   the   King  or    the 
:>.ops,  the  new  Archbishop  passed  the 
t  of  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  Lochlt  \>  n. 
s  successor,  Si-hevex,  was  made  Primate  in 
:  in  1  lii-j  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was 
>  promoted   to  be  an   Archbishop,   when- 
trife  becr;in  bet  we.  n  tlie  two  diirnita- 
S  and    n<  v<  r   <••  ised   till  the    Keformatioii. 
'•ouise  of  time  most  of  the  wraith  of  Scot- 
d  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Church, 
1  for  this  iva-on  the  monasteries  relaxed  in 
cipline  and  lost  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
'••    Mendicant    Orders    were     instituted    to 
iedy  this  evil,   and   soon  became  popular; 
their  popularity  only  tended  in  time  to 
Hue  effect  as   with  the  monas- 
ies,  for  they  became  proud  and   overhear- 
towards  the  other  clergy,  disunited   and 
:;;e   among   themselves,   and   finally 


objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule  on  account  of 
the  immorality  of  their  lives.  The  spark  of 
religion  which  the  rise  of  the  Mendicants 
had  kindled,  declined  with  them,  and  from 
that  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  sank  lower 
than  ever.  Bishops  and  clergy  were  appointed 
not  on  account  of  their  piety  or  learning,  but 
to  gain  some  private  ends  of  the  Sovereign,  in 
many  cases  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which 
rich  clergy  brought  to  the  Crown  in  exchange. 
The  state  of  the  Church  grew  worse  as  time 
went  on;  preaching  was  almost  entirely  dis 
continued  except  by  the  friars ;  and  the  only 
bright  spots  in  this  dark  period  were  the  lives 
of  a  few  good  men  who,  from  time  to  time, 
did  their  utmost  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  No  per 
manent  effect  was  felt  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  some  of  Wycliffe's 
disciples  made  their  way  across  the  border, 
and  be^an  preaching  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
some  of  them  travelling  a>  far  north  as  Perth. 
They  denounced  boldly  the  corrupt  customs 
which  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
lioman  errors  which  had  crept  in  at  the 
same  time  that  all  the  life  of  religion  seem«  d 
to  have  died  out.  They  aimed  at  reforming 
the  live"  and  conduct  of  the  clergy;  and  in 
spite  of  the  hatred  which  was  everywhere 
felt  towards  them,  they  succeeded  in  at  least 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 

:  mat  ion  which  was  to  follow. 
3.     Tin     1!>  fnnniitit,)!. — It    is    not    certain 
whither  TATHK  K   HAMILTON  [q.v.],  who  came 
to  Scotland  in  !'>_:;  from  1'aris.  was  the  first 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformers  in 
aid.      He  was   certainly  one   to  whom 
,i.d     o\\,s    much    for    his    courage    in 
him:  the  Reformed  religion.     After  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who  had  con 
demned  Hamilton,  the  persecution  of  the  Re 
formers  was  entrusted  to  his  nephew,  David 
on,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  had  been 
educated    in    France,    and    was    a    staunch 
lioinan  Catholic.     He  extended  his  imitation 
of    French    customs   even  to  the   manner  of 
dealing  with  heretics,  and  induced  the  King 
to  take  part  with  him  in  stamping  out  the  Re 
formed  religion.     For  some  years  a  continual 
inquisition  went  on  ;  numbers  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  im 
prisoned  or  forfeited  their  possessions. 

The  name  of  Cri:ou<,i.  WisitAKT  [q.v.]  stands 
out,  in  the  caily  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  Reformers  that 
! 'iid  bad  yet  seen;  he  was  seized  and 
burnt  to  death  'in  1545.  His  place  was  filled 
immediately  by  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
simply  one  of  his  disciples,  but  who  was 
destined  to  become  far  more  famous  than  his 
master  —  JOHN  KNOX  [q.v.].  During  the 
Regency  of  .Mary  of  Guise  for  her  daughter, 
a  constant  struggle  was  going  on  between  the 
two  religions,  and  led  eventually  to  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Protestants 
in  1560,  just  after  the  Regent's  death.  The 
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result  was  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  established  by  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
This  Confession  was  tin-  n •<  -ognised  standard 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  15GO  to  1647, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Westminster 
( Ont'ession.  After  the  accession  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  it  seemed  as  though  tin-  tide 
wire  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  old  religion; 
but  the  Queen's  influence  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  effect  this,  and  after  her  defeats  and 
humiliations  then-  was  no  more  hope  from 
that  quarter. 

Amid  all  the  turmoil,  John  Knox  was  the 
man  among  all  others  who  had  mo>t  intlm-nce 
with  his  countrymen,  and  took  tin  l..-st  ad 
vantage  of  it  by  impressing  his  doctrines 
on  all  >ides.  It  was  he  who  prevailed  with 
the  Parliament  to  accept  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  he  introduced  the  (Jem-vim 
Prayer  Book  into  Scotland.  He  drew  up  tin- 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  treats  mainly 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
disposal  of  Church  revenues.  Knox  < -I.  an-d 
ihe  way  for  the  introduction  of  Protestantism, 
but  as  yet  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  which  lasted  throughout  the  six 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Alter 
Knox' s  death  its  character  was  altered,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  contest  between  Komanism 
and  Protestantism,  it  gradually  became  one 
between  Prelacy  and  Presbyterianism.  To 
all  appearance  Papacy  had  died  out,  but  no 
doubt  many  still  clung  to  it  secretly,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  any  opportunity  to 
have  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  restored. 
A  great  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  also  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  Church  revenues, 
and  in  order  to  remove  this  the  Concordat  of 
Lei th  was  drawn  up  in  1572,  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  all  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
were  to  continue  to  be  parts  of  the  spiritual 
estate,  but  their  power  was  to  be  limited,  and 
they  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Assembly.  [TuLCHAM  BISHOPS.] 

4.  Pr&byttriamim  Established. — The  new  at 
tack  against  Episcopacy  began  with  ANDKI  w 
MELVILLE  [q.v.],  who  returned  from  Geneva 
in  1575,  and  who  used  his  learning  and  power 
of  rhetoric  to  such  purpose  that,  in  l."»sn. 
the  Assembly  passed  a  decision  that  Epi 
scopacy  was  "  unlawful,  and  without  war 
rant  in  the  Word  of  God."  With  the 
view  of  supplanting  Episcopacy  by  Preshy- 
terianism,  .Melville  and  his  party  compiled  a 
second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Church.  It  seemed  at 
first  that  their  efforts  were  to  be  unsuccessful, 
through  the  conduct  of  the  young  King,  who 
insisted  on  having  some  of  the  bishops  main 
tained  in  their  dioceses,  and  chose  for  his 
companions  young  Roman  Catholic  noble- 
nun.  A  panic  was  raised,  which  was  only 
halt'  allayed  by  the  recantation  of  d'Aubigny, 
Duke  of  Lennox;  and  so  great  was  the  alarm 
that  the  King  was  sei/ed  and  imprisoned  at 
Huntingtowcr,  near  Perth,  where  he  was 


kept  for  a  year.     Ho   eventually 
escape,  and   his   captois  were   declared   guj 
ot'  high  treason.     Melville    barely   succe€-< 
in   making  his   escape    to    Berwick,   and 
rest  of  the  ministers  only  remained  in  per 
their  lives.     The  result  of  the  KingV  im 
sonment  was  the  passing  of  the  "  Black  Ac 
in  l.'iS4,by  which  tin-  Sovereign  wa<  ded; 
to  be  supreme  in  all  matter>.  and  ecclesiasl 
authority   was   placed   in  the   hands   of 
bishops.      But    this    violence  raided  such 
outcry  that  three  years  Liter  another  Act 
passed,  which  put    an  end  to   the    Scot 
Episcopate;  all  Church  revenues  became 
prop,-ity  <»t'  the  Crown,  and  were  soon  squ 
dered  by  the  King  and  his  associates.     1- 
this  time  till   15(J2,   when   the    Presbyfo 
(•institution    (commonly    called    the     M; 
Charta  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  waa  « 
lished  by  law,  he  put  no  further  obstacle  < 
the  way  "i    Pre.-bytery. 

5.   ]it-ii/!rntl,«-t«>ii    of    ]-'.]>ixc<ip<ir>i —  La  < 
Lititrtiy  —  National     '<'<>c< matt .—  The     Ki  i 
feelings    altered    when  he     found     that 
ministers   would   allow   him   no   freedon 
dealing  with  some  nobles  in  the  North, 
were    .-till   inclined   to    Romanism,  and   \ 
whom  the  Probyterians  had  no  mercy. 
fought   his  revenge  by  an  attempt   in 
to  re-introduce  Episcopacy,  under   the 
plausible  pretext  of   admitting  some  of 
wisest  ministers  into   Parliament.      I 'rob 
he  would  not   have  been   able  to  carry 
his  design  as  he  wished  if  it  had  not    f 
for  his  succession  to  the  English  thn-n 
1603,   when,    finding   himself    support  e, 
English  bishops,  he  hoped  to  brin- 
uniformity  of  religion,  and  set  himself  t 
so     by    dissolving     assemblies,    impri>o 
ministers,  and  otherwise  exercising  arbit  1 
power,  hoping  to  prevail  on  the  people  b<  I 
long  to  accept  the  bishops  whom  he  sh 
appoint.     He  endeavoured  to  bribe  .Mil 
with    the    offer   of  a  bishopric,  but,  fin 
him  still  obdurate,  the  King  sent  him  t< 
Tower  for  three  years,  and   finally   bani 
him  to  France.     Some  bishops   were    c< 
crated  in  England,  and  the  Episcopal  Ch 
Beemed   again   to  be  established  in  Scot    ' 
though  the  absence  of  ritual  was  very  m 
able  beside  that  of  the  English  Church. 
chniire  was  hardly  felt   among   the   pe. 
but  a  deep  feeling  was  excited  among  the 
1618  by  the  Five  Articles  of   Perth,  u 
were  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  its  : 
tion,  and   which  enjoined  knee  ling  at  < 
munion   and   the   observance   of    Christ 
Good  Friday.  Easter,  Ascension,and  Whr 
day.    allowed     Confirmation    of    childre 
eight  years  old,  and   permitted  I'ommi. 
of   the  Sick  in  private  houses.     The  p, 
were   staggered   at   the   idea  of  such  a 
part u re    from  ancient  customs,  and    in 
churches    refused    to   comply.      Nothin 
irreat    importance    took    place    till    the 
1633,  when  Charles  I.  came  to  Scotland 
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•owned,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  plan- 
:ue  reforms  in  Church  matters.  He 
.tilt-  >ome  changes  in  the  revenues;  formed 
idinburgh  into  a  bishopric,  with  the  Col- 
giate  Church  of  St.  Giles  as  its  cathedral; 
id,  a  far  more  important  matter,  he  ordered 

•  ie  introduction  of  a  Liturgy,  to  be  modelled 
i  that  of  the  English  Church.     This  S.-r- 
ce-book  was  the  work  of  Archbishop  Laud  ; 
was  completed  in   1637,  and  on  July  U.'Jnl 

.as  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Giles's  ; 
it  the  Dean  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  be- 
rad  the  first  few  words  before  an  uproar  was 

I  .ised  which  obliged  him  and  the  P.ishop  of 

Edinburgh,  who  was  pr,  s--nt  with  the  An-h- 
shop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  escape  for  their 
ves.  The  innovation  resulted  in  the 

mnation  of  a  National   ( 'oven.-mt,  signed  in 

v friars    Churchyard    at    Edinburgh, 

eb.,    16M,    the   members   of    whieh    bound 

lemsolves  to  defend  tin  ir  ( 'hureh  from  the 

..icroachments  of  Popery.  In  November,  the 
lational  Assembly  met ;  the  Five  Articles,  the 
ook  of  Canon s,  and  the  new  Prayer  r,n.,k  were 

•  -ndemned,  the  bishops  wen  •  t  ri<  id  and  dep< * <  1 
I  om    their   bishoprics,    and     Pre»l>yteriaiiNin 
I  as  once  more  restored   in  its  original  form. 
lihiB  proceeding  on  the  part  of   the  As>.-mbly 
I  -uld  not   but    have   serious  consequences;  a 
,   -tition    was   pr.-eiited    to    the    Kin-,  but    he 

fused  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  th-   ^     I     . 

my  was  speedily  prepared   for   war. 

i  is  made   before  actual  ho>tilities  had  begun, 

r  r  the  King  began   to  realise   how   mucli   in 

i  rnest  his  opponent*,   were.      lie   undertook 

I    call  a  General  Assembly  to  >.  ttle  the  dis- 

rbances,  and  it  met  the  following  year:  its 

>i'k  eonsi>ted  in  doing  again  wliat  had  b«  .-n 

me  by   its    predecessor,   and   the  A— einl.lies 

I  hich   had    eMabJished    Kpi>copa<  y    \\  • 

to  have  be,-n  illegal. 

It  was  soon  known  that  Charles  was  again 
uking  his  army  ready  for  an  inva>ion,  and 
h  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with 
m.  In  Augu>t,  lii-10,  an  army,  head,  d  hy 
6  Marquis  of  Monti.-,.,  m.uvh.'-d  southward 
d  took  possession  of  Newcastle,  Frightened 
'  this  decisive  m.-asure.  the  King  hastened  to 
ike  concessions,  and  gave  up  all  the  points  on 
lich  he  had  before  in>ist>  d  nio>t  >trongly. 

)nn    Leagm    and  Covenant.— With  the 
igh'sh    rebellion    came   new   hopes   to   the 
'•shyterians,    wlio    trusted    that    1'iv-shytery 
•uld  now  extend  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
d  in  anticipation  of   such    an    event   they 
cided  to  bind  themselves,  with  their  Kng- 
'ivn,  by  a  religions  covenant,  to  pro- 
!  the  rights  of  their  ( 'hurch.     The  Solemn 
ml  ('oveii.int  was  drawn  up  towards 
of     IG43,    and    sanctioned    by    the 
and    the    oaths  were    taken   by  the 
Parliament.     [('OVINANT;   CAM'I  i:o\- 
The       Scotdi       army      immediately 
again    into   England'  to   unite    their 
'  -  those  of  the  Kn-li>b  Parliament. 
In  lG-1.")  the  J)',,-';-tnri/j'n,'  tin-  l'nl>itr 


of  God  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  in 
1647  they  also  accepted  the  fPeitminster  Co** 

ftttion  nf  Ftnth,  taking  exception  only  to  one 
or  two  points.  On  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  the  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king,  and 
induced  him  to  sign  the  Covenant,  for  they 
were  resolute  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
( )liver  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration,  King 
Charles,  who  hated  the  Covenant,  dismissed 
the  Assembly,  and  took  the  government  of  the 
( 'hui ch  under  his  own  control.  He  again  in 
troduced  Episcopacy,  and  now  began  a  terrible 
time  of  persecution' to  the  Covenanters.  The 
leader  in  this  raid  against  Presbyterianism 
was  Archbishop  Sharp.  [SHARP,  JAMES.]  In 
1670  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  forbid 
ding  the  meetings  of  the  Covenanters  and  en 
forcing  compulsory  attendance  at  church,  and 
the  next  few  years  exhibit  fierce  persecution, 
and  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
parties. 

7.  1'rrxtnjtu-inn  <'J<nrcJi  <-xt<iM'n<JiMl  b>>  Act  of 
J'ttrttKi/uttt.—The  fall  of  James  II.  in  1688 
brought  down  the  Episcopal  Church  also. 
Scotland  had  for  many  years  been  becoming 
more  Puritanical  in  its  tendencies,  and  was 
now  most  rigorous  in  the  >tre.-s  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  sins  of 
frivolity  and  dissipation.  Episcopacy  was 
at  an  end  in  many  parts  of  the  co'untry, 
though  it  was  not  definitely  aholislu  d  till 
1689,  when  the  ( 'on\  < utioii  of  the  Estates  met 
ami  denounced  it.  and  in  1690  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary  confirmed 
the  Pre.vliyterian  d.nt'i  union  of  Faith,  and 
ordered  the  use  of  the*  Catechism  and  Direc 
tory  for  Public  Worship.  The  patronage  of 
the  Church  was  conferred  on  the  Elders  and 
Town  Councils  in  the  boroughs,  and  on  the 
landowners  in  the  country. 

The  General  A.-semlily.'  which  met  in  1690, 
appointed  two  commissions  to  visit  the  clergy 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  enforce 
discipline.  In  the  north  the  arrangement  was 
a  failure,  for  the  commissioners  were  in 
capable  ()f  acting  with  the  moderation  which 
the  Assembly  wi>hed,  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  livings,  while 
the  people  refused  to  allow  the  Presbytery  to 
appoint  successors.  In  many  places  Episco 
palians  were  put  in  tin'  vacant  livings  by  the 
parishioners,  and  in  these  parishes  the  Pres 
byteries  lo-t  ail  control,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  left  destitute  of  members.  King  William 
became  dissatisfied  a.-  the  confusion  increased, 
delayed  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and 
finally  refused  to  admit  any  member  who 
would  not  take  the  "  ( lath  of  Assurance  "  that 
he  \\-as  King  d*  f"i-{<>  and  (Irjure.  Lord  Car- 
stares,  the  King's  confidential  adviser,  pre 
vailed  upon  him  to  countermand  the  order, 
and  his  consent  restored  in  a  great  measure 
the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had 
begun  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  Liberty 
_:  ranted  to  the  Episcopalians  to  remain  in 
of  their  benefices,  though  they  were 
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not  allowed  to  become  members  of  assemblies, 
synods,  andpresbyteriet  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  gradually  diminished  in  num 
ber,  though  they  consider  thsmMlraa  to  be 
the  old  Church  of  Scotland.  From  the  time 
that  Kin--  William  released  the  Assembly  from 
the  Oath  of  Assurance  in  1G94,  it  has  con 
tinued  to  meet  year  by  year,  and  the  E>tab- 
lished  Church  has  been  Probyterian. 

Although  tho  Scottish  people  had  no  wish 
for  the   uni.'ii   of    the    English   Church   with 
their  own,  they  wore  generally  anxioi; 
the   union  of  the  Parliaments,    which  took 

place  in  1707.  Thedeiieral  Assembly  lost 
most  of  its  power  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
hut  men  r.-.ili.-.-d  that 'it  was  for  the  Church's 
good  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
should  bo  united.  LordCarstaivs  was  al 
president  oi  the  Assembly  which  met  aft>  r 
the  Act  wa>  passe,!,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  uniformity,  but  with  so  little  BUO- 
cess  that  tho  Tory  Parliament  of  (Jueen  Anne 
i  an  Act  of  Toleration,  giving  freedom 
to  the  Episcopalians  to  continue  th-ir  own 
form  of  worship,  in  the  same  year  they  re 
vived  the  old  system  of  patronage,  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  for  more  than  >i.\ty  years, 
and  ta  that  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  are 
to  be  directly  ascribed  all  the  schisms  that 
have  since  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

8.  Moderatism. — From  this  time  till  1720 
much  work  was  done  in  setting  up  the  churches 
•which  had  long  been  vacant,  and  settling 
the  borders  of  the  Church ;  but  in  that  year 
a  new  feeling  began  to  show  itself,  which 
developed  later  into  the  so-called  Moderal- 
ism.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  tho 
k<  Marrow  movement "  began,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  book  by  Edward  Fisher, 
entitled  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity, 
in  which  certain  doctrines  relative  to 
justification  by  faith  were  put  forward.  The 
book  was  condemned  in  1720  by  the  General 
Assembly,  whereupon  the  "Marrow  men" 
raised  a  protestation,  and  petitioned  against 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  content 
began  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
aggravated  in  1732  by  an  Act  which  was  then 
passed  concerning  the  right  of  patronage. 
Many  causes  combined  to  increase  the  dis 
content  among  the  clergy,  and  they  were 
beginning  now  to  wish  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  old  groove,  and  to  .scape  from 
the  strictness  of  discipline  whioh  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  To  this  movement  was 
owing  tho  first  secession  which  took  place  in 
1733,  and  of  which  Ebenozer  Erskine  was 
the  leading  spirit.  [EHSKINK  ;  ISTS  ; 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIANS.  ]  It  was  the  begin 
ning  of  party  spirit  in  the  Church,  and  from 
this  time  the  two  parties  of  "  popular  "  and 
"moderate"  Presbyterians  continued  to  deve 
lop.  Many  of  the  followers  of  Moderatism  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  heresy  [\Vis- 
ii  ART],  but  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
were  tiie  means  of  promoting  their  cause,  which 


grew  and  flourished  throughout  the  ,-ightee 
century.  With  the  development  in  theolog 
ideas  there  was  development  in  other  direct i- 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  c>  m 
the  literature  of  Scotland,  principally  oi 
clergy,  was  the  richest  of  the  age. 

ion    was    healed    to    a   great    extent 
the    policy  of    WILLIAM     KOI;KKT.-ON     [q.  \ 
who   by    his    influence    on    the    deneral 
sembly  succeeded  in  ivdm-ing  the   Churcl 
order    and    iv.-toring    unity    to    the    1'n  . 
teri.-s,   though  his  policy   had    the    • 
driving  many  from  the  Established  Chu 
A    second    secession    took     place    in    1M 
and    its     consequents     were    more 
than  those  of    the    first,  numbers  of   pe< 
leaving  the  Church  and  forming  a  i 
senting  body.     In  those   who   still  rema 
faithful  to  the  old  connection,  Evan. 
no  doubt  was  strengthened  by  the    M-h 
but  the  departure  of  such  numbers  from 
Church  awakened  a  feeling  of   alarm   in 
its    members.     No    events    worthy  of   nc  ( 
happened   during    the    cloMng    yeai 
eighteenth    century,    but    the    beginnini 
the    nineteenth    saw    many     very     impor 
changes,  not  so  much  in  the  doctri: 
Church,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  she  cai 
on   her  work.      Hitherto  the  schools  had  1  i 
utt'-rly  in-  ilicieiit  for  the  number  an  I 
ui'-nts   of    the   population,    but    by    n--w   i 

at    thi>   period,   they    were    subje'4 
to  the   supervision    of    the  Presbyt 
better  homes  and  salaries  were  provide* 
the  teachers.  Sunday-schools  were  e.-tablis  i 
and   livings   were    better    endowed.     At 
same  time  the  Church  began  to  t.i 
the    work    of    foreign    mis-ions,    which 
hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  men 
connected   with   any  religious  body  in    p 
cular.   But  the  most  important  chain 
at  this  time  was  that  of  Church  extension 
idea  of  which  originated  with  DR.  CHAL: 
[q.v.],  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow. 
much  distressed  at   the  want  of  account)  i 
tioii  for  the  people  in  his  own  church,  i 

work  to  influence  the  Scottish, 
help  him  in  his  scheme  of  subdividing  paru  I 
>o  as  to  bring  them  more  directly  under 
minister's  control,  and  of  connecting  poor  I 
rich  through  the  Church's  influence. 
9.    Tin-     (Treat     J>i.«,-it/>tioH.  —  Tl 
which    resulted    from    this    movement 
accompanied    by    one    evil    to    the    (  hi  ( 
for  the   Dissenters  thought   it    w: 
aimed  at  them,  and  tin;   "  Voluntary  COT  I 
versy  *'     was     raised    as    to    the    advi>al    | 
of  disestablishing  the  Church. 
Dissenters    united    in     an    attack    upon 
Established  Church,  and  the  struggle  be. 
more  political  than  religious,  for  the  ch 
claimed  that  her  new  chapels    should  be 
dowed  by  the  State,  and  the   In'-s.  uters     I 
.   and  eventually  overruled    ti  i 

Another    controversy    was    raised    after    | 

g  of  the  lieform  Bill  in  1832,  c< 
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.it  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  Church 
government,  and  the  Veto  Act  was  passed 
n  1834,  to  enable  the  laity  to  reject  the 
lominution  of  any  minister  appointed  by  the 
>atron,  provided  that  the  veto  was  agreed 
O  by  the  majority  of  the  congregation.  The 
ninisters  were  forced  into  accepting  the  decree 
gainst  their  will,  and  later  many  of  them 
lad  to  irive  \vay  to  another  change — namely, 
he  admission  of  the  ministers  of  unendowed 
hapels  into  the  General  Assembly.  An  open- 
niHile,  fresh  innovations  folio  wed,  and 
n  1839  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 

rs  were  admitted.  Many  ministers 
.ppealfd  against  vetos  brought  against  them, 
.nd  trials  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of  the 
presbyteries  were  brought  before  the  Assembly. 

oil    ha-tened  to    attempt  to 

epair  the  evils  by  impolitic  measures,  till  the 

onfusioii   reached  its  height,   and  the  Non- 

ntrusioii   ].;irty  called  loudly   for  separation 

rom  the  Scottish  Church.      The   separation 

ame   in    1843,  and  eau>ed   much   surprise   ti» 

I  aany  who   did  not  understand  the  spirit  of 

:iish  people,  and  believed  that  only  a 

|»ew  of    the    nio>t    violent    Xon-Intrusionists 

|  ?ould  go  so  i'ar  as  to  cut  themselves  off  from 

ommimion    with  the  Church.     In  the  mid>t 

|rf  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed  about 

H842,    the    .Moderates    were    unfortunate    in 

•laving  no  one  capable  of  taking  the  lead,  or 

I  .ecidin^  on    wliat   course  it  would  be  well  to 

jtdopt,  while  on  tlie  other  side  were  Chalmers 

nd  l)r.  ( 'andlish,  who  was  in  reality  the  leader 

flf  the  party.      In  November,  Is  12,  the  (  Jeiieial 

I  Assembly  met,  and  after  ten  day-' 

phey  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another, 

:nite  themselves  into  a  separate  body. 

;I.E   Cut-mil  was  formed  on  .May  18th, 

I  843,  when   of    the    1,200   ministers   who  liad 

I  litherto  Belonged  to  the  Established  Chureli, 

{51   seceded.      After  the    first    shock    which 

r  he  parent  Church  felt  from  tlie  Secession,  its 

I'  'ork  went    on  with   no   less  eanie-tn 
^access  than  before  ;  and  it  pn.n-eded  to  redress 
no  by  one  the  grievances  which  had  been  the 
;  its  troubles.     The  work  of  the  Mam 
mas  liard,  forth     •  put  in  their 
the  diiliculties  they  could  devise,  and 
ublie  feeling  was  all  against  them.     But  the 
'hurch  overcame  the  opposition,  and  the  work 
.   f  Church  extension  pro.-p«  red,  mainly  under 
I  ie  guidance  ,,f    Professor  .lames    Roi 

t    on    foot    the    endowment    scheme, 

>v  t'he  carrying   on   of   the  Church's  work 

lithe  chapels  already  built.      Mission  work 

le  -Teat   advances  in  the  years  which 

Mowed    the    Seces>ion,   and    in    this    also 

'•ertson    and   Dr.    Norman    Macleod 

/rere    the    moving    spirits.      The    grievance 

f  patioii.-je   was  a  train.  con>Meivd,   and  the 

cotch   Benefiees  A.t  was  brought  in;  but, 

lough   hailed    with  delight   by  the   people, 

-was  rejected  by  the  Parliament,  as  giving 

»o  much  p.,w.  r  to  the  ( 'hun-h.      Many  efforts 

'ore  made  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before 


tin  A>sumbly,  and  finally  in  1868  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  instituted,  whose  report  to 
fche  Assembly  resulted  in  a  victory  to  the  sup 
porters  of  Anti- Patronage.  The*  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  has  1,283  parishes,  and 
1,479  ministers. 

Scotland,  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF. — As 
our  previous  article  will  have  partly  shown, 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
made,  at  least  nominally,  Episcopalian  upon 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  Presbyteriaiiism  regaining  the  as- 
n-ndaney  011  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Epi.M -opacy  being  once  more  restored  at  the 
ition  of  Charles  II.  Thus  it  remained 
until  the  accession  of  William  III.  in  1688. 
Pi-esbyterianism  was  then  iinally  established, 
not  so  much  as  the  Church  of  the  majority,  as 
the  Episcopal  Bishops  refused  to  'take 
:;  —were,  in  other  words,  Nonjurors. 
No  doubt  the  same  course  would  have  been 
taken  in  England  if  the  Church  had  not 
yielded  to  circumstances,  and  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Kebellion  of  '4o  was  dis- 
-copal  ( 'huivh  in  Scotland. 
The  Bishops  w,  re,  almost  without  exception, 
Jacobites,  and  the  Government  treated  them 
most  rigorously  aspoliticalott'eiidersand  rebels. 
1  n  17  lii  an  Act  wa>  pas-ed  forbidding  the  Epis 
copalian  foriuoi'  worship,  except  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  clergyman's  family,  and  that  only  twice 
a  year.  The  punishment  for  the  first  offence 
prisonmeiit  for  six  months;  for  the 
seron,!,  transportation  for  life.  The  grand- 
fat  her  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  "  Tollochgomm,"  which  Burns  pro- 

Tioiinced  the  noblest  of  all  Scotch  so:i 
imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1753,  for  the 
crime  of  rt',niiii(/  the  Llt//r//>t  to  more  than  four 
]n rxatts  l»-)/iiitil  //i.v  oii'n  fni/uli/.  Many  clergy  did 
duty  no  less  than  sixteen  times  on  a  Sunday  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  law.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
but  a  few  faithful  men  were  left,  who  worked 
hard  to  prevent  her  entire  extinction.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  these  penal  laws  were 
rescinded.  Meanwhile  a  sei  ions  difficult y  had 
been  created  among  the  Episcopalians,  which 
even  yet  has  hardly  died  out.  There  were 
some  who  -preferred  the  Liturgy  to  the 
Presbyterian  services,  but  had  no  taste  for 
civil  disabilities,  and  these  professed  Episco 
palian  views,  but  without  placing  themselves 
under  the  Scottish  bishops.  These  places  of 
worship  were  designated  "qualified  chapels." 
Hence  there  was  introduced  a  cause  of 
variance  at  once.  After  the  penal  laws 
were  abolished  it  was  hoped  that  reunion 
between  these  mi.n-ht  have  been  effected, 
and  in  1804  a  Convocation  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Clergy  met  at  Laurencekirk,  and 
subscribed  to  the  English  Articles  and  Lit 
urgy  as  a  basis.  But  a  cause  of  difference 
remained.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
had  adopted,  with  the  English  Nonjurors,  a 
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Liturgy  resembling  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  retained  the  mixed 
chalice  in  the  Eucharist,  and  some  other 
matters  to  which  the  "English  Episcopalians  " 
were  opposed.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  to 
these  the  free  use  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
whilst  the  Communion  between  them  should 
not  be  interrupted  thereby.  But  many  of 
them  were  not  contented  with  this.  They 
called  on  the  Bishops  to  abandon  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  and  adopt  the  English,  and  on  their 
refusal  the  reunion  was  rejected.  There  are 
still  a  few.  ami  only  a  very  few,  of  these 
congregations  in  Scotland;  nearly  all  of  them 
have  conformed  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
consequence  of  that  Church  having  left  the 
choice  of  Liturgies  to  the  congregations,  and 
in  the  majority  of  the  churches  the  Kn-lMi 
Office  is  in  use.  A  memorable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  this  Church  is  that  of  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  SEAHI-KY  [q.v.],  the 
first  American  Bishop,  in  1784.  [See  also 
UNITED  STATES.] 

The  leading  gentry  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  nevertheless  the  Church  is  a 
very  poor  one.  The  income  of  a  clergyman 
is  seldom  more  than  £100  a  year,  though  this 
is  the  minimum.  It  is  derived  mostly  from 
pew  rents,  and,  in  consequence,  the  amount 
depends  largely  on  the  popularity  of  the 
clergyman.  The  new  life  shown  in  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  influenced  Scotland,  as  is  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  services,  and  the  build 
ing  of  various  theological  colleges.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  :  Trinity  College,  founded 
in  1841,  to  which  are  attached  a  few  scholar 
ships;  St.Ninian  Cathedral  and  College,  Perth, 
the  first  cathedral  established  in  Scotland 
since  the  Reformation,  consecrated  in  1851  ; 
Church  and  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Isle 
of  Cumbrae,  founded  in  1849.  At  present 
there  are  seven  Episcopal  Sees,  viz.: — Aber 
deen,  regarded  as  the  chief;  St.  Andrews; 
Ross  and  Moray;  Edinburgh;  Brcchin;  Argyll 
and  the  Isles;  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  r.n- 
ronage  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  con 
gregation,  who  have  the  right  of  nominating 
their  own  pastor  after  they  have  heard  him 
preach  a  sermon.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
seven  dioceses  and  238  churches  or  stations. 

Scott,  SIR  GEORGE  GILBERT,  R.A.  [b. 
1814,  d.  1878],  the  most  celebrated  church 
architect  of  our  time,  was  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford.  In  1844 
he  designed  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  entrusted  with 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Ham 
burg,  the  great  height  of  the  steeple  of  which 
makes  it  so  striking  an  object  in  the  eyes 
of  all  visitors  to  the  city.  With  the  remark 
able  Church  restoration  movement  which  has 
characterised  the  last  half-century  Scott's 
name  will  always  be  associated,  for  among 


his  works  are  the  restoration  of  the  catto 
drals  of  Canterbury,    Kxeter,    Kly,  Lichfie « 
Hereford,    Ripon.    (llouc-'ster.     Chester, 
David's,    St.    Aaaph's,    I'-aniror,    Salisbury, 
Albail's.  and  Westminster    Abbey.      He  MJ 
also  a   vast   number    of   new    churches,   a-t 
many  public  buildings.     He  was  elected    < 
K.A.  in  1860.     His  principal  bonks  on  arc! 
tecture  are  -/  Pi**  for  th>-  Faithful  H- 
of  our  Ancient   Chun-Jus.    ll>  murks  on    Sect 
and    Domestic    A  re// <f  »•/",•',     (i^-iuilinjs   fi 
ll  '  •*(  iidustfr  Abbrij.  etc. 

Scott,    THOMAS,   a   very  popular   Bibli 
Commentator  [6.  in  Lincolnshire,  1747 ;  d. 

Aston   Sandford   in    I'.uekin-ham-hire,    182  \ 
He  was  apprenticed   to  a  surgeon,  but  ««•< 
pelled  from  this  situation  for  mishehavio 
and  sent  by  his  father  to  work  at  the  low  <j 
drudgery  of  farm    work.       Alter    nine   ye; 
spent  in  this  manner,  he  announced  his  inti 
tion  of   entering  the   Church,  took  orders 
1773,  and    was    appointed    to    the  cinacy 
M  Underwood,  whence  after  a  few  ye; 
he  removed  to  the  curacy  of  Olm-y.      He  1 
by  this  time  adopted  strong  Calvinistic  vie> 
through  the  influence  of  John  Newton,  wh- 
he  succeeded  at  Olney ;  and  he  published 
1779  a  small  book,  the  force  of  Truth,  cr 
taining   a   statement   of    his   opinions, 
became   chaplain   to  the   Lock    Hospital, 
London,  1785,  and  about  1802  Rector  of  Ast*< 
Sandford.     His  J-'«mU>/  Ji title,  with  notes  a 
commentary,    is  still  popular   in    the    K\; 
gelical  school  of  divinity,  but  it  is  le>s  lull 
thought  than  that  of  Matthew  Henry. 

Scripture.     [BIHLE;   I  KEVK .1 

VERSION;  VAKIOI>  RKAIUNUS.] 

Scrutiny. — An  examination  into  the  £| 

and   disposition  of   catechumens   before  th 
baptism,   accompanied    by  exorcism  and   n 
gioiis  instruction.     In  the  Ordo  Roinanus,  1  d 
J-',  rift    Xi-rt(tinii,    the   most  important    day 
scrutiny,  was  the    Wednesday  of  tL 
week   in  Lent;  besides   this  there  were  t 
other  days  appointed  in  Lent,  and  at   a  la 
date  the  number  of  days  of  scrutiny  in<  rea; 
to  seven.       When  it  became   the   custom 
baptise  infants  at   the   Easter   or   IVntec 
after  their   birth,   the   number  again   fell 
three,  and  from  the  twelfth  century  oiiwai 
the  ceremony  of  scrutiny  was  joined  to  tHi 
of  baptism,  when  the  time  of  baptism  was 
longer  limited  to  those  seasons. 

Scudamore,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  [h.  18 
d,  1881],  a  divine  of  the  modern  Kngl 
Church.  He  was  bom  at  Wye.  in  Kent ;  ec 
rated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  tc 
holy  orders  in  1838,  and  two  years  later  v* 
presented  to  the  living  of  Ditchingham, 
Norfolk,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  ! 
life.  His  parish  had  been  greatly  neulect. 
but  he  quickly  got  it  into  thorough  ord 
The  Ditchingham  House  of  Mercy,  with 
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isterhood  and  orphanage  and  hospital,  if  not 
riginated  by  him,  at  least  owed  much  of  their 
i access  to  his  energy  and  care.  He  was 
Varden  of  the  House  of  Mercy  till  his  death. 
Jut  it  is  for  his  writings  that  his  name  will  be 
hietiy  remembered.  In  1846  he  published 

the  Altar,  which  has  passed  through 
umerous  editions,  and  been  translated  into 
lindustani.  Another  devotional  work  of  his 
5  Words  to  Take  With  Us.  In  1841  his  re- 
ugnance  to  the  theology  of  Rome  caused  him 
)  publish  Letters  to  a  Seceder  //•'////  t/n;  <:hnr<-h 
f  England.  In  1855  England  ami  Ru,,,>  and 

•minion  of  the  Laity  both  attracted  con- 
dtTable  notice.  But  Mr.  Scudamore's  prin- 
ipal  literary  work  was  theNotitia  Eucharistica, 
rinted  in  1872.  In  this  essay,  which  is  a 
sorehouse  of  information  on  all  doctrines  con- 
ected  with  the  Holy  Kucharist,  lie  aimed  at 
roving  that  the  practice  of  the  early  Church 
as  opposed  to  tib-  attendance  of  non-commu- 
icating  worshippers  at  the  celeltration  of  the 
Inly  '  oinmunion  ;  that  the  elevation  and  wor- 
lip  of  the  Host  were  of  late  introduction,  and 
lainly  condemned  by  the  Anglican  Church; 
ad  that  previous  private  conto.-ion  and  abso- 
ition  wen-  not  to  In-  required  as  necessary  of 
icipients  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  as  in  all 
>is  religious  opinions,  he  closely  followed  (lie 

•  of  the  early  Father-,  and  of  the 
peatest  of  the  Anirlican  divines — Hooker, 
.ndrewes,  Bull,  Cosin,  and  .Jeremy  Taylor, 
[r.  Scudamore  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
ersonal  religion,  and  sinirularly  humble- 
linded.  His  devotional  works  an-  merely 
ie  outward  expression  of  what  he  inwardly 
•lieved  and  felt  and  practised. 

Sculpture,    CHRISTIAN-.  —  Many   causes 

•>mbined  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
hristian  Era  to  mark  this  period  as  delieient 
i  Christian  works  of  art  of  any  description. 
or  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
't  had  been  in  a  >tate  of  decline,  and  when 
reece,  the  mistress  of  art,  came  under  the 
unian  yoke,  there  seemed  little  prospect 
nuine  revival.  I'.ut  sculpture  had 
lother  disadvantage,  namely,  the  association 

images  in  the  mind  of  the  Jews  with  the 

olatry   forbidden   by  the  Mo.siic  Law  ;    and 

-e   early    Christians  regarded    images    with 

arcely   less    abhorrence.       Roman   art    had 

'ed   into    the  representation   of    the 

us   of    human  nature,  and   the 

iristian   avoided   it    for    this   reason,    Ter- 

llian   going    so    far    as    to    say    that    art 

the  invention  of  the  devil.  The  earliest 
•viations  from  this  strict  avoidance  of  ima^e 
,  >nhip  are  the  monumental  representations 
sculpture  of  Biblical  history;  and  these  are 
the  crudest  and  most  elementary  description. 
•itiies  representing  objects  of  worship  were 
iryrare  until  about  the'tenth  century,  though 
seems  that  some  (  'hristians  wen;  found  who 
fended  them,  and  even  protested  airainst  the 
abaction  of  beautiful  Pagan  images.  Sepul 


chral  reliefs  gradually  found  their  way  more 
and  more  into  use  to  adorn  monuments, 
shrines,  Church  furniture,  etc.,  and  crucifixes 
began  to  be  used,  not  as  objects  of  worship, 
but  simply  as  beautiful  works  of  art.  In  the 
West,  sculpture  formed  a  part  of  architecture, 
and  instead  of  setting  up  solitary  statues  in 
side  churches,  it  became  customary  to  adorn 
the  west  fronts  of  the  larger  churches  with 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  angels, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  with  representations 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  All  these 
figures,  without  exception,  were  required  to 
be  clothed  in  long  draperies,  and  this  necessa 
rily  hampered  the  artists,  who  had  none  of 
them  as  yet  attained  to  the  highest  skill,  while 
it  sometimes  destroyed  the  distinctness  of 
a  scene  in  which  many  figures  were  grouped 
to- ether.  The  first  Christian  sculptor  who 
can  be  named  as  having  reached  any  great 
degree  of  excellence  was  Nicolo  Pisano,  an 
Italian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  executed 
a  serie>  ofli  iv-ieliefs  at  1'isa  and  Siena,  repre 
senting  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
La>t  Judgment.  His  pupils  carried  on  the 
work,  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto,  the  door  of  its  baptistery  and  other 
works,  show  traces  of  his  influence.  In  the 
lift-enth  century  sculpture  progressed  under 
]>oiiatfllo,  Brunelleschi,  and  especially  Ghi- 
lieiti  ;  and  these  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatest  of  all  Christian  sculptors,  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  [1475-1564].  His  chef 
was  the  figure  of  Moses,  in  the 
( 'huivh  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  at  Rome, 
and  his  wm-ks  enrich  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

Scultetus,  AituAHAM,  Divinity  Professor 
at  Heidelberg,  was  born  at  Griinberg,  in  Sile 
sia,  in  1566;  died  at  Emden  in  1624.  He 
studied  at  Gorlitx,  Wittenberg,  and  Heidel 
berg,  was  ordained  in  1589,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  a  little  village  in  the  Palatinate, 
afterwards  Court  Preacher  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  Friedrich  V.,  and  in  1598  Pastor 
of  St.  Francis'  Church  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1(112  he  accompanied  the  Elector  to  England, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
learned  men.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg 
in  1618  he  was  made  Divinity  Professor. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  first  acted 
the  part  of  mediator,  but  finding  this  was 
hopeless,  became  a  vigorous  champion  for 
the  contra-remonstrants.  He  was  accused 
in  1620  or  advising  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  of  raising 
great  disturbances  in  the  Palatinate  about  the 
explication  of  the  Sacrament,  He  lost  his 
professorship  at  Heidelberg;  but  two  years 
after  became  preacher  at  Emden.  He  wrote 
l-'.f  Incur  a  ni  libri  dan,  Kj>lt(cricorum  libri  tres, 
and  Mniidlii  tlu-<il<><ji«-  im.l  rum. 

Seabury,  S AMI- EL,  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  [b.  at  Groton, 
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Connecticut,  17-9;  <l.  at  New  London, 
1796].  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1748,  studied  medicine  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  took  holy  orders,  being  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1754.  He 
was  first  appointed  missionary  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  forces  at  New  York;  and 
when  the  English  cause  became  hopeless,  and 
the  colonies  were  recognised  as  independ 
ent  States,  S,  abury  was  unanimously  el< 
by  the  clergy  to  be  their  first  bishop,  on 
March  25th,  1783.  He  started  at  once  for 
England  for  consecration,  and  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  that  year;  but  difficulties  stood  in 
the  way  wliieh  were  not  lightly  to  1" 
Over.  Tin-  Bee  "f  Canterbury  was  vacant,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  refused  to  con-cerate 
without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  was 
illegal  for  the  subject  of  a  foreign  State  to 
take  the  required  oath  of  allegiance.  Sea- 
bury  accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish 
bishops,  who  had  already  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  American  Chmvh,  and  who 
had  not  the  same  fear  which  the  English 
showed  of  the  consequences  of  newly-born 
independence  at  such  a  time.  He  was  conse 
crated  at  Longacre,  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14th, 
1784,  in  the  chapel  of  Bishop  Skinner's  house, 
as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  by  three  bishops  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  After  the  consecration 
Seabury  signed  certain  articles,  which  were 
to  serve  to  maintain  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  sister  Churches,  the  chief  being 
a  decision  that  in  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion  the  American  Church  should 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1785,  and  held  his  first  ordination  August 
3rd.  The  first  Convention  was  held  in 
September,  when  Bishop  Seabury  was  not 
present ;  alterations  were  proposed  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  question  of  consecration 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  Seabury's 
consecration  was  valid,  but  all  desired  to  per 
petuate  the  union  with  the  Mother  Chtnvh, 
and  they  decided  to  request  the  English 
bishops  to  consecrate  whatever  other  bishops 
they  might  choose.  The  English  bishops 
consented,  and  in  1787  America  had  four 
bishops,  who  united  to  consecrate  the  Bishop 
of  Maryland.  Bishop  Seabury  was  inde 
fatigable  in  his  work  for  the  American 
Church,  and  has  left  a  marked  influence  on 
its  policy  and  present  condition.  His  con 
stant  labours  gave  little  time  for  literary  work, 
but  he  has  left  several  unpublished  works  and 
some  volumes  of  sermons. 

Seal  of  Confession.— Every  confessor 
in  the  Roman  Church  is  under  the  strictest 
obligation  to  keep  secret  all  knowledge  gained 
by  auricular  confession.  The  priest  is  sup 
posed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  God  towards 
the  people  under  his  charge,  and  therefore  to 
reveal  what  he  has  heard  privately  is  sacri 


lege,  punishable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  v  i 
heavy  penalties.      No  exception    is    made 
to  the  slightest  sins,  the  revelation  of  wi  i 
might   do   no  harm,  or  to  crimes  which  H 
revealed    by    the    priest,    would    bring 
sinner  to  justice;  nor  is  the  priest  allcrd 
to   remind   the   penitent   of    any  knowle 
he    may    possess     by    any    sign    or    cha 
of   manner.      The   only   exception   is    \\ 
a    confession    has    been    made    sufficient 
clear   another   person   suspected  wrongly 
ime.      By  the  Fourth  l^ateran  COUIK 
priest  guilty  of  breaking  the  seal  of  con  I 
sion  was  sentenced  to  deposition  and  perpei 
imprisonment,  and  another  sentence  was  1 
his  whole  life  should  be  passed  in  ignomini 
pilgrimage. 

Seamen,  MISSIONS  TO.    [SOCIETIES.]    j 

Sebastian,  ST. — St.  Sebastian  ' 
of  Christian  parents  at  Narbonn.  ,  in    i-'r.t 
in  the  third  century,  and  educated  at  Mi  i 
He  obtained  an  appointment  as  captain  of  j 
I'r.-rtorian   Guard,    with    a    view    to    helj 
the  persecuted  Christians  at    Homo.      In    ! 
rap- 1 <-ity  as  soldier  he  gained  access  to  | 
brothers  who  were  undergoing  terrible   ;  i 
fering  in  prison  on  account  of  their 
[MAKCELUXUS  AND  MARCTS.]     When  he 
succeeded  in  converting  their  governor    j 
TIBUUTIUS,     ST.],    and    so    obtaini' 
release,  he  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  e 
house,  though  he  still  worked   hard  i«r 
suffering  brethren.    His  ret  reat  was  <  i 
through  the  treachery  of  a  renegade  nai 
Torquatus,  and   all    the    inhabitants  of 
house  were  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Fab 
Governor  of  Rome.     Feeling,  however,  1 
Sebastian  was  a  prisoner  of  some  importai 
he  did  not  dare   sentence  him  without  1^ 
referring   the   case   to   the   Emperor.      I  ' 
cletian  had  a  personal  interview  witli  Sel 
tian,  and,  finding  that   his   faith   could    1 
be  shaken,  ordered  that  he  should  1 
death    with    arrows.      A    Christian    woi  i 
named  Irenea,  on  cominir  to  the  body,  v 
the  intention  of  giving  it  decent  burial,  fo 
to   her  surprise   that   life  was   not   extiH 
With  great  difficulty   she  conveyed   him 
her  house,  where  he  quickly  recov.  i    i.    \V 
he    was    w.-ll    enough  he"  pres-nted    him 
boldly  before  the  Emperor,  b.  •-•iring 
more  lenient  to  the  Christians.      DiocleV 
was   very   angry,    and   ordered   the    soldx 
around  him  to  beat  Sebastian  to  death.    : 
pn  vnt    a    second   recovery,    his    body 
thrown   down  a   sewer;   but  a  Roman  If-* 
Lucina,  found  it,  and  caus-'d  it  to  be  but** 
in  the  Catacombs.     His  festival  is  on  i 
20th. 

Secessionists,  SCOTTISH. — Tho  first 
cession,  which  took  place  in  1733,  origin* 
in  a  sermon   preached  before  the  Synod. 
1'ertli  and  Sterling  by  Kb<'iie/«  r  Krskine; 
account  of  this  movement  will  be  founc 
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iis  biography.  [ERSKINE,  EBEXEZER.]  In  1747 

new  s  ic(  .-.-'ion  took  place  on  the  question  of 

he  burgess-oath,  which  had  been  introduced 

iy  Act  of  Parliament  into  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 

.IK!  IVrth,  which  ran  as  follows:  "Here  I 

before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I 

ami  allow  with   my  heart   the   true 

•eligion  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 

,nd  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof :  1  shall 

.bide   thereat,  and  defend  the    same  to  my 

ud,    renouncing   the    Roman   religion 

ailed  Papistry."     Some  affirmed  that  no  con- 

istcni   S       ;  i    i-uuld  take   this   oath,   as   it 

implied    an    adherence    to    the    Established 

Ohurch  with  all  its  corruptions;  while  others 

•ooked  on  it  as  merely  making  a  profession 

f-f   Protestantism    in    opposition    to    Popery, 

[Old  in   no   way   involving    ;i   compror. 

Recession  principles.     Those'  who  condemned 

*he  oath  were  popularly  called  ,-//^<-///'/y//"-/-.\  ,- 

bo  tolerated  it,  7;///v/ /•'•/•*.     The  latt<  r 

etained   the   name  of  ASS<J'->  \  ;    the 

onner  adopting  the  name    6 

$ynod.     In   17-")-   came'   yet  another  division; 

•wing  to  tin;  deposition  of  Thomas  (iille-pie, 

*f  Carnoek,   for    refusing   to   instal   Andrew 

Richardson   in   tlie   parish    of    Imvrk'  ithing, 

is  appointment   beiie_r   v.-ry    unpupular  with 

he    parishioners.       In    1701     he,    with     two 

itthers,   formed   what    is   called    the    i, 

)HUKCH  or  Pi:i:si;vn:uY,  taking  the  name  of 

[I Belief"    from    its    purpose    of    furnishing 

•telief  to  churches  suffering  from  the  evils  of 

ige. 

In  ls-j()  tlie  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers 
oak-seed  MS  the  I'nited  Scce-sion,  and  in 
•847  the  Secession  and  Kelief  Churelies 
malgamaled  as  the  UNITED  PRESUYTEKIAX 

il   [q.V.]. 

The  Original  Secedera  and  the  Cameronians 

ave  joined  the  FKEE  Curui'ii. 

Seeker,    THOMAS,    D.I).,    Archbishop   of 

lanterbury,  was  born  of  Dissenting  part-ills 

t  Sibthorpe,   in   Xottinirham.-hiiv.    in    lii:»:;. 

!  [e was  educated  at  the  ( 'hesterlield  ( irammar 

chool,attlie  1  h'ssinting  academy  at  Attercliffe, 

tly  at  Tewkeslmry,  wlien-  he  becam'- 
•quainted  wilh  Samuel  Chandler  and  .Joseph 
•utler,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop  of 
hirham.  He  was  intended  for  a  iMs-mting 

r,  but  lie  gave  up  the  idea,  and 
•  study  medieine.     Some  of  his  friends — as 
'all nit,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 'Durham-    were 
that  lie  should  follow  the  example  of 
jutler    and    join    the     Established   Church. 
'his  he  \vas  at   li-ngth  prevailed  upon  to  do; 
i    College,  Oxford,  and  was 
lin  i7'j:;. 

Lvanced  rapidly  in  the  Church,  being 
haplain  to  Bishop  Talbot  [1723],  IJ.-e- 
I  lou-hton-le-Spring,   which  he     soon 
"d   for  Kytoji.  Chaplain  to  the   Kin- 
Rector    «',f    St.    James's,    Piccadilly 
131,  Bishop  of  Bristol  [1735],  of  Oxford 
1737],  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  [1750],  and  finally 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1758.  He  was 
a  famous  preacher  and  a  conscientious,  liberal, 
and  pious  man.  He  died  Aug.  3rd,  1768,  and 
was  buried  in  Lambeth  churchyard.  His  Life 
was  written  and  his  works  were  edited  by  his 
chaplain,  Beilby  Porteus. 

Secreta,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 

'  /  oral  i  u,  are  the  prayers  said  inaudibly 
by  the  priest  in  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  was  questioned 
at  the  Reformation  and  abolished  by  the  Pro- 
It  slants,  but  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  argument  in  favour  of  their 
being  retained  is  a  canon  drawn  up  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  ;  but  as  there  is  some  doubt 
on  the  subject,  the  priests  are  told  they  may 
think  as  they  like  about  the  historical  ques 
tion,  but  must  obey  the  law. 

Sect  [Lat.  seco,  "  to  cut  "].  —  A  collective 
term,  originally  comprehending  all  such  as 
follow  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  some 
divine  and  philosopher;  i.e.,  amongst  the 
.bus  we  have  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and 
that  of  the  Saddueees,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  tells  of  many  sects, 
which  have  all  been  noticed  under  their 
different  heads.  The  term  is  often  used  now 
to  characterise  those  who  form  separate 
communions,  and  do  not  associate  practically 
with  others  in  religious  worship,  as  Romanists, 
Luthi  ran-,  Methodisls,  etc.;  but  would  not 
lie  righlly  applied  to  the  divisions  of  High 
and  Low  Church,  because  they  are  only  par- 
\H  the  Church,  with  great  and  important 
differences  iii  opinion  indeed,  but  having 
made  no  external  breach  in  the  Church,  nor 
separated  from  each  other's  communion. 
[See  SCHISM.] 


Secular  Clergy  [Lat.  seccHtiim,  "the 
world,"  "an  age"].  —  Clergy  who  lived  com 
paratively  in  the  world,  in  contradistinction  to 

those  confined  in  a  monastery,  and  bound  by 
vows  and  rules  of  life.  The  term  "  secular," 
which  had  formerly  been  used  to  denote  all 
things  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  came  into 
use  afl  applied  to  Ihe  clergy  in  the  above  sense 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Honorius  II.  allowed  the  monks  of  Cluny 
to  receive  into  their  order  any  secular  priests 
who  wished  to  join  them. 

Secularism,  —  Amodernform  of  atheism, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  that 
men  should  concern  themselves  solely  with 
the  duties  and  affairs  of  the  present  life.  The 
National  Secular  Society  says  that  "  Secular 
ism  relates  to  the  present  existence  of  man, 
and  to  actions  the  issue  of  which  can  be  tested 
by  experience.  It  declares  that  the  pro 
motion  of  human  improvement  and  happiness 
is  the  highest  duty,  and  that  morality  is  to  be 
1  by  utility;  that  in  order  to  promote 
tually  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  every  individual  of  the  human  family 
ought  to  be  well  placed  and  well  instructed, 
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and  that  all  who  are  of  a  suitable  age  ought 
to  be  usefully  employed  for  their  own  and  the 
general  good."  The  S vularists  deny  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  or  at  most  leave 
it  as  an  open  question  on  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof ;  and  they  say  that  the  only 
God  whose  existence  is  evident  is  "  Nature." 
They  object  to  Christianity  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
objections  brought  against  it  are  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  take;  for  granted  beliefs  which  have 
no  existence :  a  caricature  of  some  Christian 
doctrine  being  set  up,  there  is  small  difficulty 
in  proving  its  ugliness.  They  deny  any  spiri 
tual  needs  in  humanity,  and  urge  that  the 
desire  for  the  good  of  mankind  is  >uflieient  to 
move  men  to  self-sacrilice.  Secularism  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  chief  principles  of 
Rationalism  and  Positivism.  We  Irive  not 
met  with  any  summary  better  than  the  fol 
lowing,  which  is  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Dr.  Thomson : — 

"  Secularism,  whether  system  or  not,  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  belief  in  (Jud  anil  in  a 
future  state,  and  at  such  a  modification  of  all 
political  and  social  arrangements  as  may 
be  required  for  the  production  of  an  era  of 
general  enjoyment,  called,  I  perceive,  by  one 
writer  '  universal  beatitude.'  It  adopts  in 
some  measure  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
promises,  after  many  ages,  if  the  sun  shall 
keep  hot  so  long,  such  natural  development 
of  wisdom  and  self-restraint,  that  the  child 
ren  born  shall  just  balance  in  number  the 
adults  that  depart ;  these  being  exactly  the 
number  that  can  be  pleasantly  nurtured, 
without  undue  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub 
sistence.  But  the  mills  of  evolution  grind 
slowly,  if  they  grind  small ;  and  the  Hedonists 
or  secularists  of  this  moment  have  no  notion 
of  waiting  in  the  interests  of  generations  so 
far  off.  This  is  a  form  of  entail,  they  think, 
in  which  the  tenant  for  life  is  denied  the 
usufruct,  for  the  sake  of  heirs  that  may  not 
be  born  for  a  million  or  two  of  years ; — not 
born  at  all,  indeed,  if  the  sun  should  happen 
to  get  cool.  So  the  march  must  be  a  good 
deal  hastened,  and  as  a  beginning  the  human 
race  is  to  be  asked  to  desist  from  all  belief  in 
God ;  indeed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  belief  in 
Christianity  has  already  been  refuted  and 
made  impossible.  This  accomplished,  the 
way  is  paved  for  social  changes,  which  shall 
confer  on  all  classes,  especially  the  labouring 
class,  immense  benefits,  not  even  stopping 
short  of  that  '  universal  beatitude,'  at  which 
all  good  and  modest  reformers  do  not  hesitate 
to  aim." 

Secunda.     [RUFINA  AND  SECUNDA.] 

Secnndians. — A  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
second  century,  agreeing  in  some  points  witli 
the  VALENTIM AXS  [q.v.],  but  not  in  all.  The 
founder,  Secundus.  was  a  pupil  of  Valentinus, 
but  he  appears  to  have  struck  out  an  original 
line  of  thought  in  going  to  the  philosophy  of 


the  East  for  instruction.  He  maintained  t 
everything  was  attributable  to  one  of  t 
main  causes — Light  and  Darkness,  or  t( 
Prince  of  good  or  of  evil. 

Sedes  Vacans. — A  term  used  in  ecclf 
astical  law  to  denote  the  vacancy  of  the  of* 
of  any  high  dignitary  of  the  Clmn-h,  thoi 
it    is   strictly   applicable  only  to   that  of 
Pope  or  of  a  bishop.     The  interval   is   t  =J 
between  the  death,  resignation,  or  translat 
of  the  occupant,  and   the  legal  instalment 
his  successor.     It  was  formerly  the  custom 
provide    a   substitute  called   the    in 
during  the  interval,  or  to  entrust  the  dul 
of  the  office  to  the  cathedral  chapter.     T  1 
is  still  done  in  the  case  of  a 
when  tlie  vacancy  is  owing  to  the  unavoida  j 
absence  or  illness  of  the  occupant. 

Sedilia    [Latin    W<7w,  '-seats"]. — Se  j 
within  the  chancel   (generally   on  the  soi»d 
side)  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.     There     i 
usually  three  of  these  combined  in  one  >tr 
tuie,   but    sometimes   there    are    two   or  OM^ 

•  >1ie,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four  or  fi  « 
They  are  often  richly  carved. 

Sedulius,  CAIUS  C.^LIUS,  author  of  I 
C'trntin  I'lixrltufc,  an  heroic  poem  on  the  lift 
our   Lord   and   events   of   Scripture  histo  * 
Nothing  is  known  of  tin-  author,  except  t 
he  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  during  the  rei§* 
of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III. 

See    [Lat.     scdts,    "seat,     throne  "].- 
word  used  for  the  throne  of  a  bishop  in    H 
cathedral,    in    distinction    from    his 
which  means  the  area  over  which  he  • 
spiritual  power. 

Seekers. — A  Puritan  denomination  wh 
arose  in  1G45.     They  derived  the  name  fr 
their     maintaining    that     the    true    <  'hm 
ministry,  Scripture,  and  ordinances  were  k 
and  that  they  were  seeking  for  them.     Th 
taught  that  the   Scriptures  were    uncertai 
that  present  miracles  were  necessary  to  fait  1 
that    our   ministry    was    without    authoril  " 
and    that   our   worship   and   ordinances  ;* 
unnecessary  or  vain. 

Selden,  JOHN,  lawyer  and  antiquarian 
at  Saiviii^ton,  Sussex,  1 -VM  :  '/'.  at  \Vhi 
friars.  1654].  He  studied  at  Chich. 

•  liia ted  at  Oxford,  and  entered  ClinV 

and  afterwards  the  Inner  Temple,  for  rt 
study  of  law.  In  the  early  yea  re  of  ! 
career  he  published  En<j A///'/".v  ]•'.]>< unmix,  J< 
Anglornm  Farif*  Altcni^  the  Annhct. 
liritannicon,  and  De  ItH*  >'///•/">•,  an  import; 
work,  which  was  published  in  1617,  a 
established  his  fame  on  the  Continent  as  w- 
as  in  England.  The  Histonj  <>f  Tithes  [161 
so  roused  the  anger  of  the  King  that  Seld 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it,  and  to  acknowled 
his  errors  before  the  Court  of  High  Co 
mission.  Selden  seldom  appeared  at  the  B; 
but  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority 
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K)litical  matters,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1621 
or  advising  the  Commons  to  hold  their  ground 
.gainst  the  encioachments  of  the  King.  He 
cpr<  -sented  Lancaster  in  several  Parliaments, 

I  nd  was  zealous  in  the  popular  cause.  He 
upported  the  Petition  of  Right,  but  appeased 
he  King's  anger  by  the  Marc  ('/>»>*>/,//,  pub- 
ished  in  1636.  In  1643  he  sat  in  the  Wi^t- 
ainster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  made 
vet •]"  T  of  the  Tower  Records.  He  was  very 
ntimate  with  Ben  Jonson.  Selden  was  a 
nan  of  great  learning  in  legal  matters,  and 

I  luring  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  chief 

eorks :   1>>    Succession*  m  l'»nt \jicntnm  Hebrte- 

riini  and  /)'•  ./>»•>•  Xaturall  ft    Gentium  justH 

'iifiin  ][cbr<('»rion.     Probably  his  most 

i  iopular  work  is    Titbit--  Talk,  published  about 

I  690. 

Selwyn,  GKOI:<;K  Ar<;t -srrs,  the  first 
Anglican  Bishop  of  X.  w  Zealand,  was  })..ru 
n  1809,  and  was  appointed  to  his  bishopric 
a  1841.  By  his  wonderful  eneriry,  /eal, 
nd  ability,  lie  won  himself  a  splendid  name 
a  the  history  of  missionary  i -nterprise. 
le  land'-d  in  May,  ISl'J,  and  spent  the 
months  exploring  the  Northern  and 
•art  of  the  Mi. Idle  Nlaiid.  Tin-  Southern 
slaml  was  first  vi>ited  in  IS  14.  The  diocese 
t  first  contained  many  oi'  the  Pacific  Islands, 
nd  the.s,-  I'-i-hop  Selwyn  visited  first  in  1847. 

t  was  at  last  found  neoeosary  to  divide  the 
iocese  [Nnw  /KAI.AND],  and  in  IS.")  I  the 
Jithop  revisited  Kn^land  to  confer  with  the 
.eads  of  the  Church.  His  sermons  at  this 

re  very  forcible,  and  four  which  he 
•reached  during  Advent  at  Cambridge  d, - 
3nnined  Mack,  n/.ie,  afterwards  I'.ishop  of 
'entral  Africa,  and  Patteson,  to  dev.it-- 
•hemselves  to  a  missionary  life.  Selwyn 

i  to  New  /.'aland  in  185"),  and 
'Orked  there  unceasingly  till  1868,  when  ho 
-'as  prevailed  upon,  but  much  against  his  will, 
)  return  and  take  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield. 
te  died  there  April  llth,  1878. 

Semi-Arians. — Those  who,  whilst  cate- 
orically  denying  the  Arian  doctrines,  held 
ion  secretly  in  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
hey  refused  to  accept  the  word  "consub- 
antial,''  but  said  that  the  Son  was  of  like 
distance  with  the  Father,  thereby  in  reality 
•nying  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  for  there 
in  he.  but  ( )ne  God.  "The  Councils  of  Rimini 
ucia  were  composed  for  the  most 
irt  of  Semi-Arians.  In  modem  times  the 
•nn  i-  used  to  denote  those  who  believe 
iat  the  Son  was  not  from  the  beginning, 
it  was  be-often  by  the  will  of  the  Father, 
neb  doctrines  were  held  by  some  of  the 
ationalist  divines  of  the  last  century,  such 
;  Drs.  S.  ( 'larke  and  Hoadley. 

Seminaries. — Schools  or  colleges  ap- 
iinted  for  the  education  of  young  persons 
•stined  for  the  priesthood.  There  are  a  great 
any  of  these  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 


the  first  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Augustine.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
many  of  the  universities  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  that  "the 
metropolitan  of  every  province  and  the  bishop 
of  every  diocese,  should  establish  at  some 
suitable  place  (if  there  were  no  institution  of 
the  kind  already)  a  college  or  seminary,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  boys  exceeding 
twelve  years  shall  be  brought  up  and  in 
structed  in  common,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
ecclesiastical  estate."  For  the  maintenance  of 
these  seminaries  certain  benefices  were  al 
lotted,  or  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  maintain 
them.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius,  founded  at  Paris  by 
M.  Olier  about  1650.  Almost  all  the  semi 
naries  were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  but 
many  have  since  been  restored.  There  are 
also  Evangelical  seminaries  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  where  youths  are  trained  till 
they  are  ready  for  the  University  at  Tiib- 
in-en.  In  1817,  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  founded  a  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  in 
honour  of  Luther. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Roman 
Catbolies  formed  the  project  of  founding 
English  seminaries  abroad,  that  from  thence 
they  might  be  furnished  with  missionaries  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  their  communion.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  Coll.-M-e  of  Douay  was  founded 
in  l")ii!»,  that  of  Kume  in  1579,  Valladolid 
in  158'J,  Seville  in  1593,  and  St.  Omer  in 
Artojs  in  1596.  In  the  next  century  more 
seminaries  were  established  at  Madrid,  Lou- 
vain,  Lie^'',  and  Ghent. 

I'.y  a  -tatute  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  it  was 
made  a  pra-munire  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  Popish  seminary,  and  by 
one  of  James  I.  no  persons  are  to  be  sent  for 
instruction  to  Popish  seminaries  under  divers 
pains  and  penalties.  At  present  there  are 
seminaries  in  England,  at  Westminster,  Birm- 
inirham,  and  Liverpool;  one  in  Scotland,  at 
Glasgow;  and  eight  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
that  at  Maynooth. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  there  are  nine  theological 
seminaries. 

Semler,  JOHAXX  SALOMO,  the  founder  of 
historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  was  born  at 
Saalfeld,  in  1725.  He  was.  in  1743,  sent  to 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Baumgarten,  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  him.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1750,  and  in  1751  became  Historical  Pro 
fessor  at  Altdorf,  and  Theological  Professor 
at  Halle.  On  Baumgarten's  death  in  1757 
Semler  succeeded  him. 

The  new  departure  taken  by  Semler  was 
this: — The  Lutheran  fetching  had  not  as 
sailed  the  Bible  as  the  means  of  God's  reve 
lation  to  man,  but  had  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  It  became  necessary  to  find  a 
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new  basis  of  belief;  and  Rationalism  prof 
fered  human  reason  as  being  in  harmony  with 
the  sacred  oracles.  From  this  lower  ground, 
another  step  was  easy,  and  it  was  taken  by 
Semler,  under  whose  system  the  lust  trace  of 
dogmatic  Christianity  fell  to  the  ground. 
Christ,  he  said,  did  not  come  to  make  an  au 
thoritative  revelation,  but  to  teach  virtue. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  His  h.->t 
manifesto;  the  deep  discourses  found  in  St. 
John  were  later  accretions  of  theology,  not 
authentic  utterances  of  I'hrist. 

As  he  put  forward  his  views,  the  invectives 
hurled  against  him  by  the  orthodox  grew  fiercer, 
and  he  was  called  a  "  homo  impius  et  Juda-is 

jor;"    and  Pident,   formerly    1'mlWsor    in 
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1,  laid  a  complaint  Against  him  at  the 

Regensburg Corpus  Evaimviicorum.  In  177  ', 
when  he  published  b:  rtwiff  >/>'/'  J-'ru/j- 

mente  eines  Ungenanntcn  and  the  Antu-<>,-t  <(><f 
das  Bahrdtsche  Gl*wbttubfJbtimtlU*$,  his  frienjls 
accused  him  of  duplicity,  as  they  said  this 
zeal  for  ecclesiastical  knowledge  was  incom 
patible  with  his  former  criticisms.  He  died  in 
1791. 

Semler's  criticism  is  directed  towards  a 
twofold  object — the  ruling  principle  of  the 
Biblical  canon  and  the  treatment  of  Church 
history.  The  opinion  which  Semler  found 
as  the  ruling  one  was  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible  formed  an  identical  and  inspired  whole, 
a  "totum  homogeneum,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
This  opinion  was  shaken  by  his  own  studies, 
as  also  by  the  former  works  of  R.  Simon,  of 
Clericus,  and  of  Wetstein,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  books  had  been  placed  in  their 
present  order  by  chance,  and  not  according 
to  any  set  rule.  This  view  is  treated  of  in 
Abhandlnng  vom  freien  Gebrauch  des  Kanons. 
Semler  did  not  effect  so  much  in  this  branch 
of  Church  history,  except  that  by  searching 
out  the  details  and  making  many  doubtful 
points  clear,  he  founded  the  history  of  Chris 
tian  doctrine,  especially  treating  of  the 
early  centuries.  On  this  subject  he  wrote 
Selccta  Capita  Historic  Ecclesiastics  and  Com- 
inentarii  JUxtorii  de  Antique  Christianornm 
Statu.  An  account  of  his  views  may  be  found 
in  his  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Leboisbeschreibung  von  ihm  'selbst  verfasst. 
He  wrote  171  works,  only  two  of  which  have 
passed  through  a  second  edition. 

Seneca,  Lrcius  ANNJEUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  philosopher,  was  born  at  Cordova  a 
few  years  before  Christ.  His  father,  Marcus 
Seneca,  was  a  rhetorician,  rich,  and  high  in 
Court  favour,  and  from  him  his  son  inherited 
a  great  aptitude  for  rhetorical  studies.  But 
he  became  a  Stoic,  preferring  philosophy  to 
the  study  of  words  and  the  assemblies  of  men. 
He  proposed  to  himself  the  acquisition  of 
inward  contentment  and  self-satisfaction.  He 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  he  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  a  sister  of  Caligula,  and  was  exiled  to 


Corsica  for  eight  years.     He  was  at  length 
recalled   to   Rome,   and    appointed   tutor   t 
Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippiria,  Claudius's  wife 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
A/tt/cr,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him.      "II 
exhibits,"   says   Mr.    Maurice,    "an    ideal   o 
character  which  he  set  before  himself  habitu 
ally,  and  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  . 
givat  measure  lie  realised.     The  miseries  am 
oppn ssions  of  the  earth  did  riot  disturb  hi! 
peace.     The  crimes  of  the  palace  never  le 
him  to  divam,  as  an  old  Athenian  might  havj 
dreamt,  of  Harmodius;  or  to  pray,  as  an  ol 
Koman    might    have    prayed,    for   a    I>ivin 
r;  or  to  mix,  like  his  kinsman  Lucan 
reverence  for  Pompey  and  Cato  with  adula 
tion    of    Nero.       lie    was    not    inspired,    & 
Juvenal  was  at  a  somewhat   later    time,  b;« 
mere  indignation,  to  pour  out  verses.     He  dij 
not  brood,  like  Tacitus,   over  the  iiievitabl 
fall  of  his  country's  glory  when    its    virtu 
had    departed,    nor    anticipate    the    po>sibl 
greatness    of     the    untamed     tribes    in    thi 
forests   of   Germany    because    traces  of.   oL 
Roman  virtue  were  to  be  seen  in  them.  .  . 
He   disposed    rapidly  and    decisively  of    thi 
objection  that  nmral  evil  ought  1"  •  xcite  th 
displeasure  of  a  philosopher,  by  urging  tha 
the  philosopher  in  Kome   who   be^an  to  at 
upon  that  maxim  must  be  displeased  all  da 
long.     Whatever  subject   Seneca   handled  i 
treated  in  this  spirit." 

When  Nero  became  Emperor,  his  militar 
tutor,  Burrhus,  exercised  a  beneficial  influenc 
upon  the  opening  of  his  reign.  S 
dressed  to  him  a  treatise  on  6'A-///-  /"•//,  recom 
mending  to  him  gentleness  and  forgive™ 
of  injuries,  and  congratulating  him  upo 
exhibiting  so  many  noble  qualities.  Burrhu 
died,  and  then  the  worth  of  S.-n. 
prognostications  was  seen.  The  young  Em 
peror  plunged  into  such  vices  and  crimes  a 
hav«-  made  his  name  a  byword  of  termr  an 
disgust  to  all  generations.  How  far  Senec 
is  responsible  for  his  bringing  up  may  W 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  question.  There  ai 
some  writers,  like  Dion  Cassius,  who  hoi 
that  the  treatise  on  Clcmt  iici/  was  mischicvou 
in  its  results,  and  that  Seneca's  influence  i 
di-tinctly  to  be  traced  in  what  followec 
Others  assert,  and  not  without  probabilit} 
that  Nero's  murder  of  his  mother  was  sug 
gested  by  Seneca.  Whether  or  not  this  be  sc> 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  apolog 
for  the  matricide.  It  had  become  part  of  hi 
philosophy  to  endure  not  only  personal  ir 
juries,  but  the  sight  of  moral  evil,  withou 
anger.  It  was  part  of  his  calm  philosophy  t 
look  calmly  upon  oppression  and  wrong..  Hi 
was  not  inconsistent  in  this.  He  had  aocu.s 
mulated  immense  wealth — no  les>  than  tw 
million  and  a  half  pounds  of  our  mone) 
Nero  coveted  it,  and  endeavoured  to  hav 
Seneca  poisoned,  but  the  attempt  failec 
Then  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  and  o 
this  charge  was  commanded  to  kill  hiinsel 
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ith  the  same  calmness  which  marked  his 
atemplation  of  sin  in  others  he  met  his  own 
ith;  opened  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
id  to  death,  A.D.  65.  Gallio  of  Acts  xviii. 
.s  his  brother.  In  the  Apocryphal  New 
>tameiit  is  a  correspondence  comprising 
rteen  letters  between  Paul  and  Seneca,  but 
iy  are  certainly  spurious. 

Sentences. — The  texts  from  Holy  Scrip- 
:e,  one  or  more  of  which  are  read  at  the 
ginning  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
.ey  were  placed  there  by  the  compilers  of 
3  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  who  followed  the 
imple  of  some  of  the  old  Latin  breviaries. 
>st  of  them  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  confes- 
'nof  sins,  thus  forming  a  fit  introduction 
the  service  which  follows  immediately 
er.  They  are  partly  taken  from  the 
alms,  partly  from  the  Prophetical  Books, 
ile  three  are  extracts  from  the  New  Testa- 
nt. 

Separatists. — This  term  has  been  used 

many    ways,    and   in   many   countries   at 

Bvent  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history.     It 

\>y  be  taken  to  mean  all  those  who  dissent, 
i  separate  themselves,  from  the  national 
•  urch  of  their  country.  In  Mary's  reign 
•vas  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  attend 
,ss,  and  in  Kli/abeth's  to  all  who  did  not 
i  iforai  to  the  Reformed  doctrines.  In  <  •>  i  - 
!  ny  we  find  the  term  in  frequent  use, 
i  ecially  during  the  last  century,  when  a 
1 1  sprang  into  existence  at  Wiirtemberg, 
I  ding  for  the  most  part  the  same  views  as 
I  PIETISTS  [q.v.].  They  were  much  per- 
f  uted,  and  at  last,  in  1803,  emigrated  to 

Jieriea,  where  they  became  known  under 
name  of  the  Harmony  Society.  Frederick 
i  lliam  III.  of  Pruss'ia  tried  to  effect  a 
I  on  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
I  irchcs,  and  those  who  refused  to  join  were 
\  letimes  called  Separatists  [see  also  KORN- 
'.  IL].  In  Ireland  at  the  present  day  there 
I  three  sects  known  as  Separatists.  The 
i  nder  of  the  first,  John  Walker,  belonged 
I  -he  SANDKMANIANS  [q.v.],  and  his  followers 

Ictically  hold  the  same  doctrines;  but 
announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
I  nowledge  communion  with  no  other  sect 
it  "v<  r,  and  hence  the  name  Separatist.  As  a 
ingui.shing  name  they  are  sometimes  called 
.Ikerites.  Another  sect,  also  agreeing  in 
essential  points  with  the  Sandejnanians, 
i  started  by  a  Mr.  Kelly,  formerly  a  clergy- 
i  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
lastly,  the  division  of  the  Plymouth 
thren  which  adhere  to  Mr.  Darby  [see 
-TMOUTH  BRETHREN],  and  which  are  rather 
nerous  in  Ireland,  are  often  also  there 
ned  Separatists,  the  word  more  often  used 
England  bring  Exclusives. 

ieptuagesima.    [QnxarAOEsiMA.] 

Septnagint. — The  Greek  version  of  the 
Testament,  used  by  the  Hellenist  Jews 


and  by  the  early  Christians.  The  story  of 
the  Septuagint,  as  given  by  Aristeas,  is  as 
follows :  —  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  wished  to  add 
a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  his 
library  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to  the  high 
priest,  Eleazar,  to  ask  for  a  copy,  and  for 
competent  persons  to  translate  it  into  Greek. 
Seventy-two  men,  six  from  each  tribe,  were 
sent  to  Egypt,  and  after  seventy-two  days 
spent  in  translation,  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  completed,  the  translators 
having  assisted  each  other.  Later  accounts 
introduce  miraculous  elements  into  the  story, 
and  Justin  Martyr  tells  that  each  man  was 
shut  up  alone  in  a  cell  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  unaided,  and  that  when  the  results 
were  compared  they  were  found  to  agree  in 
every  point.  This  was  one  of  the  stories 
current  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  but 
it  is  of  course  mere  fable.  [BIBLE.] 

Sepulchre,  THE  HOLY,  at  Jerusalem, 
the  alleged  place  of  our  Lord's  burial. 
According  to  the  traditional  account,  the 
Komans,  who  possessed  Palestine,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  declared  them 
selves  professed  enemies  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  place,  and  in  order  to  eclipse, 
and  if  possible  extinguish  it,  they  filled  the 
>•  jnilt  hre  with  earth,  and  built  an  idolatrous 
temple  on  the  spot:  they  erected  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec 
tion,  and  that  of  Venus  where  He  was 
crucified.  All  this  was  done  by  the  order  of 
Hadrian  in  137,  when,  leaving  the  old  city 
buried  in  its  own  ruins,  he  built  a  new  one 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  called  it  ^Elia,  and 
Mount  Calvary  thus  profaned  was  enclosed  in 
the  walls  of  the  new  city.  The  same  tradition 
goes  on  to  state  that  Constantine  the  Great, 
having  defeated  Licinius,  and  established 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  provided  for 
the  security  of  its  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  places 
consecrated  by  the  b'fe  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  he  resolved  to  rescue  from 
the  profanation  to  which  they  had  long 
been  exposed.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
his  first  care,  and  he  directed  that  a  mag 
nificent  church  should  be  built  there  in  honour 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor's  mother  undertook  to  exe 
cute  this  commission,  and  in  335  the  stately 
edifice  was  consecrated  by  a  number  of  bishops, 
who  came  thither  from  the  Council  of  Tyre. 
[HELENA,  ST.  ;  CROSS.]  From  that  time  the 
veneration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  daily  in 
creased,  and  the  church  maintained  its  grandeur 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  Persians,  coming  into  Palestine, 
demolished  part  of  the  building1,  carried  off 
the  cross,  and  made  Zachary.  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  their  prisoner.  His  successor, 
Modestus,  is  said  to  have  recovered  the  cross 
and  to  have  restored  the  church  in  635,  with 
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the  help  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  But  in 
the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  was  restored  to  the  Christians 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  Charle 
magne,  but  on  his  death  relapsed  to  the 
Infidels.  They  kept  it  till  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
became  King  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  ;  but  in 
1137  it  reverted  to  the  Infidels  under  Saladin, 
Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Such  is  the  tradition  current  concerning 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  holy  places,  "in  comparison 
of  which,"  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  "all  the 
rest  sink  into  insignificance  if  it  is  genuine, 
the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  genuine, 
stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world."  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  as  its  genuineness 
has  been  altogether  called  in  question,  it  has 
been  also  strenuously  maintained.  The  case 
against  the  genuineness  is  most  fully  stilted 
by  Robinson  in  his  IS tblical  Researches;  every 
thing  which  can  be  said  in  favour  will  be 
found  in  The  Holy  City  of  Mr.  Williams. 
The  opponents  urge  that  Hadrian's  wish  was 
to  insult  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  story  of  his  setting  up  the 
statues  is  improbable,  and  further,  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  sacred  sites  in  Justin  or 
Origon,  though  they  lived  on  the  spot.  Another 
point  urged  against  the  genuineness  is  that 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  within  the  walls, 
whereas  Christ  suffered  "without  the  gate;" 
but,  as  Dean  Stanley  points  out,  there  are 
other  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neighbour 
hood  which  would  not  have  been  suffered 
within  the  city,  and,  therefore,  the  boundary- 
wall  has  clearly  been  altered.  And  he  adds, 
"  Granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  must 
always  hang  over  the  highest  claims  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time 
of  Constantino,  been  revered  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  and  has 
itself  in  time  become  for  that  reason  the  centre 
of  a  second  cycle  of  events  of  incomparably 
less  magnitude  indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest 
in  the  highest  degree  romantic.'' 

In  this  remarkable  church  may  be  seen  all 
the  divers  rites  and  forms  of  the  older  Churches 
of  the  world :  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  holds  possession  of 
Constantino's  basilica  and  of  the  rock  of 
Calvary;  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and 
Syrian  Churches,  each  confined  to  one  paltry 
chapel ;  the  Latin  Church,  which  has  contrived 
to  assert  its  position  among  its  rivals  by 
establishing  an  altar  for  "  the  exaltation  of 
the  Cross "  [Ciioss],  and  has  secured  posses 
sion  of  the  Holy  Tomb  itself  for  its  altar. 
Between  them  all  is  a  standing  conflict,  the 
two  great  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West 
being  brought  side  by  side  within  the  same 
narrow  territory.  It  was  a  quarrel  between 


these  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  ti 
Crimean  War  of  1853-4  ;  the  Russian  Gover 
ment  demanding  from  Turkey  to  be  entrust 
with  the  care  of  the  Holy  Places.  There  ii 
splendid  description  of  the  Easter  ceremoni 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Stanley's  Sinai  a 
Palestine,  pp.  464-469. 

Sequence. — The  name  given  to  1 
rhythm  which  fo llo wed  [Lat.  sequor,  "  I  follow 
the  Epistle,  and  preceded  the  Gospel.  In  torn 
times  the  Epistle  was  read  at  the  altar  as 
present,  but  the  Gospel  was  read  from  1 
rood-loft,  and  therefore  something  was  nee 
sary  to  be  sung  during  the  transit  of  t 
deacon.  At  first  the  last  note  of  the  Alleh 
sung  after  the  Epistle  was  prolonged,  but  t.l 
was  found  too  tedious,  and  in  the  nii 
< •cntury  special  antiphons  were  introduc 
The  first  writer  of  sequences  is  g<-inT;i 
supposed  to  have  been  Notker,  a  monk 
St.  Gall,  who  is  said  to  have  seen  some  at  i 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Jumieges,  near  Rou 
In  some  of  the  mediaeval  Missals  there  ; 
sequences  for  each  Sunday  and  festival,  but 
the  Roman  Missals  of  the  sixteenth  centi< 
there  were  but  four— for  Easter,  Whitsi 
tide,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  masses  of  i 
dead.  A  fifth  for  the  two  feasts  of  the  Sev 
Dolours  [the  Stalxit  Mattr']  has  been  ad( 
since.  Sequences  were  discontinued  in  Ei 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  ' 
disuse  of  rood-lofts  rendered  them  unnec 
sary.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  as  s* 
onymous  with  hymn,  but  this  is  ebviou 
wrong,  as  a  sequence  is  rhythmical  withi 
regular  metre,  and  has  no  rhymes. 

Sequestration. — The  separation  of  ai 
thing  m  course  of  dispute  from  the  possess: 
of  both  the  contending  parties,  in  order 
collect  and  preserve  the  profits  of  a  living 
the  benefit  of  the  next  incumbent.  If  i 
value  of  a  benefice  is  inadequate  for  i 
support  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  sometimes  1 
under  sequestration  for  some  years,  in  chai 
of  the  curate  and  churchwardens.  Sequ 
tration  is  sometimes  employed  to  satisfy  i 
debts  of  an  incumbent  if  he  has  no  priv 
income,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them  out 
the  profits  of  his  benefice,  the  bishop  of  ' 
diocese  being  entrusted  with  directing  1 
confiscation.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  ^ 
the  estates  of  delinquents  were  often  sei: 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  by  sequ 
tration. 

Seraphic  Hymn.     [TERSANCTUS.] 
Sermon      [  Lat.      sermo,      "  discourse 
"  talk,"  which  is  from  aero,  "to  sow,"  "d; 
seminate  "]  means,  theologically,  a  discou: 
delivered  in  public  for  instruction  and  i 
provement.      Other    names    in    the    anci< 
Church  were  "  homily  "  (which  is  from  ar- 
signifying  "a  multitude")  and  tractatus  ( 
treatise").     The  high  dignity  of  the  office 
preaching  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
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.friean  Churches  no  presbyter  was  suffered  to 
reach  before  his  bishop  until  the  time  of  St. 
.ugustine.  In  the  Eastern  Church  this  was 
ot  so,  though  after  a  presbyter  had  finished, 
ie  bishop  used  to  preach.  It  would  seem 
lat  the  deacons  for  many  years  were  not 
lowed  to  preach.  When  this  rule  was  re- 
,xed,  the  right  to  preach  was  also  conceded  to 
ymen,  but  under  careful  restrictions.  They 
jted  as  catechists  (as  in  the  catechetical 
thool  at  Alexandria),  but  not  in  the  chuivln  s. 
ven  monks,  who  were  often  laymen,  were  not 
lowed  to  preach  in  church  as  a  rule.  But 
i  some  cases  a  special  lecture  was  given,  as 
i  the  case  of  Origen,  who  was  licensed  by 
ie  bishop  to  preach  and  expound  the  Script- 
res  before  he  took  orders.  It  was  usual 
hen  more  than  one  bishop  was  present  in  a 
lurch  for  all  in  turn  to  take  up  the  word  of 
chortation.  Frequency  of  sermons  depended 
i  the  place  and  the  season.  Thus  Chrysos- 
m's  Lenten  Sermons  were  delivered  on  suc- 
rssive  dayt>,  and  Augustine  makes  reference 
previous  sermons  as  delivered  "yesterday." 
•ut  prubably  this  was  only  in  the  case  of 
rge  parishes  and  towns.  The  English  Lit- 
tly  actually  prescribes  one  sermon  e;irh 
mday,  directing  in  the  rubric  that  it  shall 
How  the  N i(.  ne  Creed  in  the  Communion 
•rvice.  But  almost  universal  cust-.n. 
sermon  also  at  the  evening  service,  where  it 
generally  placed  at  the  end,  though  in  some 
thedrals  and  other  churches  it  is  put  after 
e  third  collect.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
nendment  Act  provides  that  a  sermon  may 
•so  be  preached  in  church  without  other 
rvice. 

Sermons  have  been  classed  thus:  [1]  exposi- 

>ns  of  Scripture;    [2]  panegyrics  on  saint >; 

]  sermons  for  special  seasons  ;   [4]  sermons 

special  duties.    It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 

edrules  concerning  the  structure  of  a  sermon, 

t  we  may  say  that  generally  it  should  begin 

th  an  exordium,  in  which  the  preacher  should 

fctehis  subject  in  broad  outline,  avoiding  such 

nuteness  as  belongs  to  the  separate  divisions, 

•ing  that  this  tends  to  take  off  the  attention 

>m  what  follows.     Then  come  the  divisions, 

)  more  distinct  the  better,  and  they  should 

t  be  too  many  ;  and  then  the  appli-- 

dressed  both  to  the  judgment  and  to  the 

ections.     The  minister  here  should  reason, 

oostulate,  warn,  exhort,  win. 

The  order  of   the  seasons  is  useful  to  the 

iacheras  furnishing  him  with  a  variation  of 

>ics,  and  ensuring,  if  he  be  painstaking,  that 

shall  have  each  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in 

:cession  before  his  eyes.     "  I  make  a  rule," 

frs  one  well-known  preacher,  "  to  take  one 

my  sermons   every    Sunday    from    some 

;sage  which  has  occurred  in  the  Services,  and 

'  other  from  something   which  has  not  so 

urred,  and  so  I  force  myself  to  search  the 

•iptures  for   new   material,    and  so   avoid 

'ten  tracks." 

Jne    of      the     most    eminent    of     living 


preachers,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  ad 
mirable  Lectures  on  Prtachiny,  lays  down  the 
principle  that  there  are  two  elements  to  be 
considered  in  a  sermon,  and  he  calls  them 
Truth  and  Personality.  Preaching  is  the 
communication  of  Truth  to  man.  Nothing 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  truth 
that  binds  one  preacher  to  another,  and 
causes  the  message  which  they  deliver  to  be 
received.  But  the  truth  is  delivered  from 
man  to  men.  It  is  not  written  in  the  sky,  it 
is  not  merely  written  in  the  Bible,  it  is  to  be 
conveyed  from  man  to  his  fellows,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  the  vivid  personality  of  the 
speaker,  who  delivers  what  he  has  received  and 
has  felt  to  be  true.  Consequently  the  preacher 
>h«  >uld  know  what  his  preparation  ought  to  be. 
N<-t  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  but 
"  the  kneading  and  tempering  of  a  man's  whole 
nature  till  it  becomes  of  such  a  consistency  and 
quality  as  to  be  capable  of  transmission.  .  .  . 
Other  works  which  the  sermon  writer  will  find 
very  useful  are  Claude's  E*say  on  the  Composi 
tion  of  a  tit-mion,  Mr.  Sturgeon's  Lectures  on 
J'i-"f''/tiitff,  delivered  to  his  students,  and  Mr. 
1>.  Moore's  TltHuylits  on  l.'nacltiny. 

Serpentinians.     [OPHITES.] 

Servetus,  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  1509 
at  Viilanueva  in  Arragon.  His  parents 
held  a  good  position  there,  his,  father 
being  a  notary  of  some  standing.  Like  his 
great  contemporary  Calvin,  Servetus  passed 
hi-  young  days  in  a  Dominican  convent,  and 
like  him,  too,  his  first  patron  was  an  eccle- 
Ma>tir,  Uuintana  by  name.  This  priest  was 
father  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  Servetus  went  with  him  into  Italy,  and 
was  much  impressed  there  by  the  adoration 
given  by  the  people  to  the  Pope.  Even  at 
that  time  Servetus  evidently  held  the  novel 
(•pinions  of  the  times,  for  he  compared  the 
Pope  to  a  harlot.  The  natural  ability  and  great 
\ ••  isttility  of  intellectual  powers  with  which 
Servetus  was  endowed,  ought  to  have  secured 
him  a  brilliant  career,  if  not  as  a  Reformer  yet 
as  a  man  of  letters.  At  Paris  in  1534  he  gave 
and  received  lessons  in  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy.  He  conjectured  and  almost 
described  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Large 
audiences  were  attracted  to  hear  him,  but 
owing  to  his  exacting,  arrogant  character, 
he  was  soon  embroiled  with  the  whole  Uni 
versity  of  P-iris,  which  distrusted  his  views. 
Servetus  openly  characterised  all  who  differed 
in  opinion  with  himself  as  "  fools  and  public 
pests."  When  he  met  at  Basle  such  Re 
formers  as  Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer, 
Servetus  was  written  of  by  (Ecolampadius  as 
"  That  rash,  hot-headed  Spaniard."  Later 
on  Zwingli  warned  his  friend,  (Ecolam 
padius,  that  "  the  views  of  the  Spaniard  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Christian  religion." 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  different  impression 
Calvin  made  on  these  Fame  men.  They  saw 
danger  to  the  Reformed  religion  in  one,  hope 
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and  strength  in  the  other.  In  1531  and  1532 
Servetus  wandered  between  Basle  and  Ger 
many,  and  it  was  at  Basle  that  he  brought 
out  his  first  work  on  The  Errors  of  the  Trinity, 
affixing  boldly  his  own  name  to  the  work. 
This  book  violently  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  met  with  disapproval  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  Even  the 
most  gentle  Reformers  were  almost  violent 
in  their  denunciation  of  Servetus  and  his 
views.  The  Government  seized  the  book. 
Servetus,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  almost  immediately  he  pub 
lished  a  second  work,  which,  however,  was 
barely  noticed.  Becoming  distrusted  and 
disliked  at  Paris,  where  he  was  forbidden  to 
teach  astrology  or  to  predict  from  the  stars, 
Servetus  left  that  city  and  settled  at  Lyons, 
where  he  was  corrector  of  the  press  to  a  firm 
of  printers.  His  great  want  of  stability  of 
purpose  caused  him  to  change  his  name  and 
residence  constantly ;  in  1540  he  settled  at 
Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  where  he  was  twelve 
years  under  the  protection  of  the  Arch 
bishop,  Mgr.  Palmier,  adopting  the  name  of 
Villanueva,  his  native  city.  He  published 
there  many  works,  and  brought  out  a  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible.  He  was  in  high  repute 
as  a  physician,  and  conformed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  One  of  the  latest  of  Calvin's 
biographers,  Stiihelin,  and  M.  Emile  Saisset, 
another  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  con 
temporary  French  school,  agree  in  their 
opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  Servetus,  the 
fundamental  principle  being,  they  say,  the 
assertion  of  the  one  absolute  and  indivisible 
God.  "  That  doctrine  is  Pantheism,  with  the 
chaos  of  logic,  mysticism,  and  mere  words 
which  Pantheism  offers  as  rational  explana 
tion."  In  the  year  1534  Calvin  and  Servetus 
had  met  in  Paris,  and  appointed  a  meeting  to 
carry  on  their  controversy  in  public.  Calvin 
kept  the  appointment,  but  Servetus  never 
appeared,  and  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent 
events,  that  Calvin  ever  after  retained  a 
contempt  for  the  man  who  thus  escaped  from 
a  contest.  Servetus  was  obliged  to  acknow 
ledge  the  wonderful  power  his  opposer  had 
over  the  minds  of  most  people,  and  wishing 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Calvin  he 
even  wrote  asking  his  advice,  and  sending 
him  a  copy  of  his  new  book,  on  The  Restora 
tion  of  Christianity.  These  letters  were 
numerous  between  1540  and  1546,  Calvin 
replying  coldly.  He  gave  Servetus  wise  and 
earnest  advice,  evading  his  cavilling  questions, 
and  showing  a  strong  wish  not  to  enter  into 
regular  correspondence  with  him.  Servetus, 
however,  continued  writing  to  Calvin,  who, 
at  last,  was  wearied  into  replying :  "  Neither 
now,  nor  at  any  future  time,  will  I  mix 
myself  up  in  any  way  with  your  wild  dreams. 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  thus,  but  truth 
compels  me."  From  this  time  the  corre 
spondence  ended  on  Calvin's  part.  Servetus 
thereupon  made  fierce  attacks  on  Calvin's  book, 


Christian  Institutes,  and  eventually  he  pu 
lished  his  own   work   on   the  Restoration 
Chi-iftianity,    but   anonymously.      The    bo« 
awoke  a  storm  of  indignation,  especially 
Lyons  and  Geneva,  representative  places 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.    Servetus  w 
suspected  of   being  the  author  through  tJ 
initials  M.  S.  V.  (Michael  Servetus  Villanuev 
being  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  he  TO 
summoned  to  appear  before  M.  de  Montgiro 
Lieutenant-General  du  Roi  in  Dauphine, 
whom  Servetus  was  physician.     He  was  a 
quitted,   on   the   alleged   ground    that   tht 
was    not    sufficient    evidence    that   he   he 
heretical    opinions.     But   neither  falsehoo 
nor    evasions    could     shield     him     in    ai 
strict   inquiry,  when   the  Cardinal  de  Ton 
non  and    the    inquisitor    Ory    took   up    t 
matter,  making  use  of  information  they  c 
tained  through  a  zealous  Protestant — De  Ti 
by  name — and  they  at  last  induced  Calvin 
give   up  to  them  many  papers  in   Servet* 
own   handwriting,   containing    some    of    1 
heresies.     Amongst  these  papers  was  a  copy 
Calvin's  Christian  Institutes,  on  the  margin 
which  Servetus  had  written  notes  quite  oppow 
to  the  Christian  dogmas  recognised  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics.    Some  have  blam* 
Calvin  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  matter,  a: 
have  accused  him  of  duplicity  and  hypocri 
in  showing  some  hesitation  in  giving  up  t« 
papers,  and  eventually  doing  so  unres-  r\«  d 
Servetus    was   confounded   by    the    mass 
evidence  brought   to   bear  against  him,  an 
made  all   sorts  of  useless  and  contradicto 
statements.     He  was  arrested  and  imprison  i 
on    April    5th,     1553,    but    was    shown 
much  leniency  that  he  escaped  after  a  f< 
days,    and   wandered  about  between   Fran 
and   Switzerland   for    some  months.     At  t 
end  of   July,  Servetus  actually  returned 
Geneva,  where  he  spent  twenty-seven  da; 
and    excited    some    curiosity    at     the    lit» 
inn — the    Auberge    de    la    Rose — where 
stayed.     He  even  went  to  hear  Calvin  preac 
Sentence  had    been    passed    upon    S-  rvet 
while  he  was  wandering  about  after  his  esca 
from  prison,  that  "  he  should  be  burnt  all. 
over  a  slow  fire  at  the  place  of  public  exec 
tion,  so  that  his  body  should  be  reduced 
cinders  as  well  as  his  book,"  so  that  wh 
Calvin  heard  that  this  "  pantheistic  visionan 
was  at  Geneva,  he  at  once  requested  one 
the   syndics   to   arrest    Servetus,  which   w- 
done  on  Aug.  13th,  1553.     At  this  time  C; 
vin  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with  t 
Libertines,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  open 
proclaim  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  had  i  - 
stigated  the  re-arrest  of  Servetus,  and   a" 
that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  GeneA 
he  had  procured  the  assistance  of  his  frie: 
and  secretary,  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  to  £1 
as  prosecutor,  and  to  submit  to  the  necessa 
imprisonment  during  the  trial,  which  last 
two  months   and  thirteen   days.      After  t' 
first  few  days  the  trial  became  a  theoiogic 
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.troversy,  and  Calvin  himself  took  part  in 
Servetus  incautiously  admitted  his  pan- 
istic  doctrines,  which  shocked  and  embar- 
sed  the  council,  amongst  whom  were  the 
acipal  Libertine  leaders — Ami  Perrin  and 
rthelier — who    were    desirous    to    protect 
•vetus.     But  his  vanity,  frivolity,  and  un- 
thf  ulness  led  him  to  disclaim  any  connec- 
i  whatever  with  the  Libertines  of  Geneva, 
that  their  confidence  was  shaken  in  him. 
e  majority  of  the   Genevese   magistrates 
,hed  to  modify  the  character  of  the  trial, 
ich  had  brought  to  light  so  much  personal 
mosity,  and  they  therefore  granted  Serve 
's  request   that    the   Churches  of    Berne, 
rich,    Schaft'hausen,   and   Basle   should  be 
suited  on  his  case.      They  also  adjourned 
trial   several   times,   thus   deferring  the 
d  decision.     On  Sept.  22nd,  Servetus,  after 
tsing  Calvin  in  the  strongest  terms,  pub- 
y  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  his  adver- 
y  should   be   committed  for  trial,  which 
uld  only  end  by  the  condemnation  to  d.-ath 
one  of  the  two.     This   attack   on  Calvin 
not   even  noticed ;  and,  deserted  by  the 
ertines,  who  now  saw  the  final  crisis  was 
hand,  Servetus  sank  down  into  dejection 
despair,  and  he  at  last  appealed  in  the 
st  ahjVct  way  that  relief  might  be  sent  to 
in  prison,    where  he  was   lying  ill  and 
ken.     Necessary  comforts  were  supplied 
him.  but  the  "important  things"   \vhirh 
declared  he   had    to    communicate   were 
•ely  a  pretext   to  gain  a  hearing,  and  so 
haps  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
were  sent  to  him.     In   October  the  four 
•itons    sent   in  their   answers,   which  were 
nimous  in  condemning  S.rv.tus,   recom- 
iding  severity,  yet  the  advice  was  couched 
he   most   cautious  terms.     On  Oct.   L'oih. 
r  several  adjournments  of   the  trial,  the 
ority  of  the  council  decreed  that,  consi- 
ing   the   great  errors  and  blasphemies  of 
:hael  Servetus,  he  should  lie  led  to  Cham  pel 
there  burnt   alive,    and   that   his  books 
uld   be   burnt    with    him.     Calvin    made 
;v  etiort  to  change  the  manner  of  Serve- 
s  de  ith,  although  he  openly  admitted  that 
ninirat  the  stake  was  what  he  considered  the 
ance  should  be.     Servetus  implored  mercy, 
1  went  to  him,  urging  him  to  recant, 
'•lnniurht  leadtoa  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
uK<>  arran-vd    a    ni<  etin^   between  Calvin 
etus,    which,    however,    was   of    no 
il,   for   Calvin's   stern   exhortation  to  re 
tain  e  only  wounded  Servetus,   who  kept 
106   after  asking    Calvin's    forgiveness  at 
beginning  of  the  interview.     Even  in  the 
(ths  of  his  despair  Servetus  refused  to  give 
iis  cniivictions,  and  he  died  even  heroically 
calmly  at  the  stake,  attended  by  Farel,  on 
.  27th,  1553. 

•erving  Tables.— This  was  a  term  used 
ho  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
he  Church  of  Scotland.  This  Sacrament 


formerly  was  often  only  administered  twice  in 
the  year,  and  during  the  preceding  week  fre 
quent  preparatory  services  were  held.  The 
communion  Sunday  services  were  commenced 
by  what  was  called  the  action  sermon,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  prayer  and  the  singing  of  a 
psalm ;  then  the  minister  proceeded  to  fence  the 
table — that  is,  to  give  a  brief  address  warning 
the  ignorant  and  profane  from  coming  to  the 
holy  table,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  forth 
the  characteristics  of  worthy  communicants. 
This  introductory  address  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  an  appropriate  psalm,  such  as  the 
cxxxii.,  during  which  the  elders  brought  in  the 
elements,  and  intending  communicants  took 
their  places  round  the  communion  table,  which 
was  arranged  so  as  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a 
supper.  Then  the  minister  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  and  read  from  1  Cor.  xi.  the  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
then  offered  a  prayer,  popularly  called  the 
"  consecration  prayer."  This  was  followed  by 
an  appropriate  address  to  those  occupying 
the  table,  and  was  called  "  serving  the  table." 
Then,  while  repeating  the  words  of  institution, 
the  minister  i^ave  the  elements  with  his  own 
hands  to  those  who  were  seated  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  the  elders  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  communicants.  During  a  solemn  silence 
each  communicant  passed  to  his  neighbour 
the  bread  and  wine  after  partaking  of  them, 
then  the  minister  added  a  few  words  of  advice, 
and  dismissed  them  from  the  table  with  a 
blessing.  The  table  was  then  again  tilled,  and 
was  addressed  by  one  of  the  assisting  ministers, 
the  minister  of  the  parish  taking  his  seat  as  a 
communicant.  The  service  was  closed  by  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  a  final  address  to 
all  the  communicants.  Communion  is  now 
generally  more  frequent,  and  the  practice 
somewhat  modified. 

Servites,  or  "  Servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  an  Order  founded  on  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  [1233],  at  Florence,  by  seven 
merchants,  one  of  whom  was  the  uncle  of 
.Juliana  Falconieri,  the  foundress  of  the  female 
Servites  in  1306.  They  previously  joined  a 
confraternity  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Virgin, 
and  now  withdrew  to  the  Villa  Camartia,  in  a 
secluded  spot  outside  the  city,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  her  worship.  In  1236 
they  removed  to  the  Monte  Senario,  and  built  a 
convent,  and  in  1239  adopted  the  Auirustinian 
rule,  adding  several  particular  constitutions. 
Their  habit  was  black  with  a  leathern  girdle,  a 
scapulary  and  a  cope.  The  order  was  con 
firmed  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV., 
and  in  1487,  under  Innocent  VIII.,  they 
gained  equal  privileges  with  the  other  four 
Mendicant  Orders.  The  Order  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  its 
founders,  Alexis  Falconieri,  it  numbered  over 
10,000  monks.  It  did  not  appear  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  but  at  present  there 
is  a  community  in  the  Fulham  lioad,  London, 
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with  a  branch  at  Bognor.  There  are  two  con 
vents  of  Servite  nuns  near  London,  and  one 
at  Arundel.  The  great  theologian  and  coun 
cillor  of  Venice,  Paolo  Sarpi,  belonged  to  the 
Servite  Order. 

Servus  Servomm  Dei  ["servant  of 
the  servants  of  God"].— A  name  used  by  the 
Pope  when  signing  his  name.  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  adopted  it 
as  a  distinctive  title,  and  he  did  so  as  a 
rebuke  to  John.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  styled  himself  Universal  Bishop  or  (Ecu 
menical  Patriarch. 

Session,  KIKK.     [KmK  SESSION.] 

Sethians.  -  An  Ki>  yptian  sect  of  the  second 
century,  who  belonged  to  the  Gnostic  heresy. 
Their  distinguishing  doctrine  was  that  they 
looked  upon  Set  h.  Noah's  son,  as  the  most  holy 
man  of  the  Old  T< •staiiicnt,  and  firmly  believed 
that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  be 
descended  from  him.  Some  writers  class 
them  with  the  OPHITES  [q.v.].  Ircmeus  says 
that  they  allowed  that  the  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  but  left  Him  at  the 
Crucifixion.  Another  of  their  theories  was 
that  the  angels,  and  not  God,  were  the  creators 
of  the  world. 

Sevenfold  Gifts.  -The  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  were  to  rest  on  the  Messiah,  as 
enumerated  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  [Is.  xi.  2]. 
In  the  Confirmation  Service  they  are  given 
thus  : — The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand 
ing,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength, 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness, 
and  the  spirit  of  God's  holy  fear.  The  Author 
ised  Version  only  gives  six  gifts,  but  some 
writers  explain  this  by  saying,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord "  is  a  distinct  gift  in  itself,  and  is 
synonymous  with  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

Seventh  Day  Baptists.  [SABBATA 
RIANS.] 

Severinus,  ST.,  Abbot,  Apostle  of 
Xoricum. — Of  his  early  days  we  know  abso 
lutely  nothing.  He  came  from  the  East  about 
the  year  452  to  Pannonia,  a  district  where  no 
sort  of  order  was  kept,  and  moved  about 
from  town  to  town,  helping  with  his  advice 
and  prayers  the  wretched  people,  then  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  At  length 
he  settled  in  Noricum,  a  Roman  province 
occupying  the  present  Austria  and  parts  of 
Bavaria.  Severinus  built  a  monastery  near 
Vienna,  and  from  there  he  and  his  fol 
lowers  made  excursions  through  the  neigh 
bouring  towns,  trying  to  organise  some  kind 
of  government,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
the  same  time.  His  success  was  great,  and 
in  time  he  was  consulted  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  country  before  they  took  a  step  of  any 
importance,  and  his  advice  was  always  fol 
lowed.  One  great  secret  of  his  power  was 
the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  he 
greeted  all  who  came  to  him,  whether  they 
wore  of  his  own  creed  or  not.  His  influence 


over  barbarian  chiefs  was  marvellous.  1 
most  famous  of  these  chiefs  was  Odour  rr,  A\ 
came  to  Severinus  tor  ad  vice  before  ath  mpti 
to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ou  which 
had  set  his  heart.  After  labouring  laitlil'u 
for  thirty  years  he  died  on  New  Year's  D 
482,  at  Faviana,  a  city  on  the  Danube. 

Severus,  SULPICIUS,  an  eminent  histori 
was  born  in  Gaul,  363 ;  died  at  Marseilles,  4( 
He   was    a    lawyer,    but    on    the    death 
his   wife   adopted    a    retired   life,    living 
Aquitaine  with  a  few  chosen  companions, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Paulinus,  Bishoj 
Nola.      He  wrote  an  abridgment   of    sac 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  end  of 
third  century,  a  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Toi 
and  a  dialogue  on  the  Egyptian  hermits. 

Sewell,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  born   in    18 
died  in  1874,  ordained  in  1831.  He  \\ 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  one  of  the  m 
distinguished    members    of    the    Univen 
during  the  Oxford  Movement ;  and  was 
founder  of    Radley   and   of    St.    Colmnb 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mention 
— Hora  Philologica,  or  Conjectures  on  the  Stt 
fur/  of  the  Greek  Language  ;  Christian  Mort 
an  Introduction  to  the  iJialogues  of  Plato  /  . 
Nation,    the    Church,    and    the     University 
Oxford;     The    Character    of    Pilate   and 
Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  The  Servant  of  Christ ;  ; 
numbers  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  letters. 

Sexagesima.     [QUINQUAGESIMA.] 

Shaft esbury,    ANTHONY    COOPER,    I 
EARL  OF   (b.   1671,  d.    1713].— A  Deist, 
says   of   himself   that  John   Locke   had 
entire  direction   of   his   education.     He  ' 
sent  to  Winchester;    in   1693  he  bcj-an 
Parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  had  sc 
success ;     but    after    Anne's    accession, 
devoted    himself    to    literary    pursuits. 
1708  he  published  his  Letter  on  Enthusias 
in    1709  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsc 
and  Sensus  Communis,  or  Essays  on    Wit 
Humour;  in   1710  Soliloquy,  or  Adi 
Author.      His   writings,    in    spite    of    tl 
sceptical  tendency,  were  admired,  and  he  f 
has  a  great  name  in  the  history  of  Eng] 
philosophy  and  literature.     In  1711  appea 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  > 
Times ;    in    this   work    he   covertly    atta 
Christianity,  saying  that  its  only  purpose ' 
to  advance  morality. 

Shaftesbury,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOP 
7TH  EARL  OF,  the  descendant  of  a  long  1 
of  famous  men,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire 
1801 ;  died,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Harr« 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
gained  a  first-class  in  the  classical  schools,  f 
graduated  in  1822.  In  1826  he  was  elec 
member  for  Woodstock,  and  in  Parliam 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  question 
Indian  administration.  But  soon  the  state 
the  lower  classes  at  home  came  under 
notice,  and  he  bou-an  tlint  work  to  which 
afterwards  devoted  his  lii'e,  and  which 
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le  his  name  so  universally  famous — that  of 

>roving   the    condition   of  the  poor.     His 

t  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  passing 

the  Factory  Act,  which  he  effected  after 

ch  trouble  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 

Commons.     But  the  chief  of  all  his  good 

vks,  and  the  one  with  which  his  name  was 

4  nearly  associated,  was  the  institution  of 

Ragged  Schools.  He  was  led  to  this  work 

discovering  the  state  of  utter  ignorance 

di  •  xisted  amongst  the  lower  classes.     He 

«  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  brought  several 

isures  before  the   Lower   House ;   but  in 

2,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 

the  peerage,  and  was  able  to  draw  the  at- 

tion  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  some  of  his 

ernes.      He  went  on  working  to  the  end 

his  life,  and  saw  many  of  his  plans  ap- 

•ach  conclusion  some  time  before  his  death, 

.  so  was  able  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his 

in    comparative    retirement.      His   sym- 

•hies  were  entirely  with  the  "Evangelical 

ty  "  in  the  (  hurch,  and  he  was  President 

the  Protestant  Alliance,  the  Bible  Society, 

nil  Aid  Society,  and  the  Society  for 

Conversion  of  the  Jews.    He  took  a  warm 

jrest  in  the  employment  of  youths  as  shoe- 

3ks.     In  1884  he  was  presented  with  the 

)dom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  May  of 

following  year  received  an  address  from 

numbers  of  the  Kairu-vd  Sehonlsa.s  a  token 

their  gratitude.      It  was  proposed  that  he 

uld  bo  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 

had  expressed  the  wish  before  he  died  to 

buried  near  his  wii'e  at  his  native  home  in 

.  i  re. 

Shakers.  —  By  having  some  similarity 
h  the  Quakers  the  Shakers  are  supposed  to 
i  branch  of  that  sect.  Their  founder  was 
ne  Lee,  who  left  Kn^land  on  account  of 
secution,  and  went  to  New  York  in  1774, 
3re  she  soon  attracted  a  good  following. 

to  importance  from  her  receiving  a 
posed  revelation  in  1770  testifying  against 
carnal  nature  of  the  lli-sh  as  the  root  of 
nan  di  privity.  She  was  called  the  ''  Elect 
ly  "  or  "  Mother  Anne,"  and  her  followers 
•rted  that  >he  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
ct,and  that  no  blessing  could  descend  to  any 
son  but  by  and  through  her.  She  died  in 
1,  but  the  soeiety  .-till  continued  to  exist, 
-•name  "Shakers"  was  given  them  on  account 
the  extraordinary  contortions  into  which 
v  thivw  their  bodies  all  through  the  per- 
nanre  of  their  services.  These  exercises 

jumping,  daneing,  and  singing,  clap- 
g  of  hands,  whirling  round  and  round, 
(•h  resulted  in  fits  of  shaking  similar  to 
e.  They  lay  elaim  to  extraordinary  spiritual 
s,  besides  the  gift  of  tongues  and  of 
I'h- •< -y.  They  discard  marriage,  and  declare 
t  all  external  ordinances  of  religion  ceased 
h.  the  Apostles.  Even  now  they  exist 

numbers  in  the  United  States  of 
erica.  Their  chief  settlement  is  in  New 


Lebanon,  but  there  are  seventeen  more  in 
different  parts  of  America.  Some  years  ago 
a  branch  of  these  Shakers  established  them 
selves  at  Hordle  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
they  led  a  camp  life  under  the  guidance  of 
their  mother,  Elizabeth  Girling.  She  pro 
fessed  to  be  immortal,  but  in  the  year  1886 
she  died,  to  the  dismay  of  her  adherents. 
These  have  gradually  dwindled  down  to  an 
insignificant  number;  they  suffered  great 
privation,  and  would  have  been  starved  bad 
not  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  other  charit 
able  people  ministered  to  their  necessities. 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Girling  the  society  was 
broken  up. 

Shamrock. — The  national  badge  of  Ire 
land.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  adopted  as 
such  after  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  con 
vert  the  Irish,  A.D.  433  :  for  in  order  to  ex 
plain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  he 
showed  them  a  shamrock-leaf,  saying,  "  Is  it 
not  as  possible  for  the  Godhead  to  comprise 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these 
three  leaves  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  and 
to  be  three  in  one  ? "  The  Irish  were  at 
once  convinced  by  his  argument,  and  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  in  memory  of 
which  they  have  always  regarded  the  sham 
rock  as  their  national  emblem. 

Sharp,  GHANVILLE,  a  great  opponent  of 
m-gro  slavery,  was  born  at  Durham,  where 
his  father  was  prebendary,  in  1734  ;  died 
in  London,  1813.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  never  practised,  and  entered 
the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  left  on 
account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
War.  In  1769  he  published  a  work  on  the 
Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating 
Sl.irt-ry  in  England,  and  soon  after  came  for 
ward  on  behalf  of  a  negro  named  Somerset 
who  had  been  brought  to  London,  and  on 
falling  ill  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
master.  Sharp  took  care  of  him  till  he  was 
cured,  and  then  procured  him  a  situation;  but 
the  master  two  years  after  captured  and  im 
prisoned  him  as  a  runaway  slave.  The  case 
was  tried,  and  referred  to  twelve  judges, 
who  finally  declared,  in  May,  1772,  that  all 
slaves  should  be  free  on  touching  English 
soil.  Sharp  continued  to  write  against 
slavery,  and  in  1787  was  made  chairman  of 
the  first  meeting  for  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery. 

Sharp,  .FAMES,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  born  at  Banff,  1618.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1640  became  Regent  or  Professor  of  Philo 
sophy  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
which  post  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of 
minister  of  CraiL  In  1656  he  was  sent  to 
London  with  some  of  the  Resolutioners  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Protector.  He 
had  ingratiated  himself  with  Cromwell,  but 
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seems  also  to  have  maintained  a  correspond 
ence  with  Charles  II.,  and  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Breda,  in  May,  1660,  to  look  after  the  inter 
ests  of  the  Scotch  Church.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  with  a  letter  from  the  King  declaring 
his  resolution  "  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  is 
settled  by  law,  without  violation."  This  was 
understood  in  the  Presbyterian  sense,  but  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1661,  the  Scottish  Parlia 
ment  passed  an  Act  annulling  all  Acts  passed 
since  1633,  thus  abolishing  Presbyterianism, 
and  restoring  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
had  been  overthrown  in  1638.  In  December 
of  that  year,  Sharp  was  made  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  became  very  unpopular  on 
account  of  his  unjust  and  tyrannical  acts.  He 
persecuted  many  of  his  former  allies,  and 
ill-treated  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
Episcopacy.  In  1664  he  restored  the  Court 
of  High  Commission.  He  was  assassinated 
on  Magus  Moor,  near  St.  Andrews,  May  3rd, 
1679,  by  some  fanatical  Covenantors,  who  were 
watching  for  Carmichael,  one  of  his  inferiors. 

Shastra  or  Shastras.  —  The  name 
given  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus, 
which  contain  their  law  both  on  civil  and  re 
ligious  subjects.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  all 
of  which  were  written  at  different  times,  in 
the  Sanskrit  language,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma. 

Sheldon,  GILBERT,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  was  born  at  Staunton,  in  Staffordshire, 
in  1598;  died  at  Lambeth,  1677.  In  1613  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  in  1622  was 
admitted  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  and  at  the  same 
time  ordained  and  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Lord  Coventry,  who  recommended  him  to 
Charles  I.,  and  from  that  time  he  received 
numerous  preferments.  In  1633  he  was  pre 
sented  by  the  King  to  the  livings  of  Hackney, 
and  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamshire,  while 
Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  became  a  D.D.  in  1634,  and 
the  next  year  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet. 
The  appointments  of  Master  of  the  Savoy 
Hospital  and  Dean  of  Westminster  would 
also  have  fallen  to  him  had  not  the  Civil  Wai- 
broken  out.  He  adhered  to  the  King  through 
out,  and  was  witness  of  the  vow  which  he 
made  to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  restored  to 
his  throne  he  would  give  back  to  the  Church 
all  the  appropriations  held  by  the  Crown.  By 
his  zeal  for  the  King,  Sheldon  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Parliamentarians,  who  ejected 
him  from  his  fellowship  and  imprisoned  him 
for  six  months,  only  releasing  him  on  a 
promise  that  he  would  never  come  within 
five  miles  of  Oxford,  that  he  would  not  join 
the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  he 
would  appear  before  them  within  fourteen 
days  whenever  cited.  He  retired  to  Derby 
shire,  and  there  lived  till  the  Restoration.  He 
then  became  again  Warden  of  All  Souls',  and 


also  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Bishop 
London,  and  Master  of  the  Savoy,  so  that 
presided  over  the  Savoy  Conference  of  16 
concerning  which  he  is  much  blamed  for 
unnecessary  hostility  towards  the  Purita 
In  1663  he  succeeded  Juxon  as  Archbishoj 
Canterbury.  During  the  Great  Plague 
remained  at  Lambeth,  and  did  much  good 
his  charity.  He  became  Chancellor  of  ( )xt' 
University  in  1667,  but  resigned  the  p 
eighteen  months  after.  During  his  It 
years  he  lived  chiefly  at  Croydon,  and  i 
buried  in  Croydon  Church. 

Various  opinions  are  held  as  to  Dr.  Sheldo 
character.  Bishop  Parker  of  Oxford 
scribes  him  as  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  m 
a  great  aversion  to  all  pretences  in  oth< 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  other  hand,  says  tl 
"he  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense 
religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of  it  ir 
commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government 
a  matter  of  policy."  The  truth  of  this  ju 
ment  seems  to  be  shown  by  a  curious  passi 
in  1''  py.-'s  It,, i i-;i,  which  tells  that  one  < 
visiting  Lambeth,  he  was  invited  to  hea 
sermon,  and  went,  "expecting  to  listen 
>crious  matter,  instead  of  which  the  do 
were  closed,  and  a  colonel  imitated  a  Ties 
t.  rian  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner,  turning 
his  eyes  and  talking  through  his  nose,  i 
using  Puritan  phrases  in  abundance,  till 
room  echoed  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  S],el< 
himself  was  one  of  the  audience.  The  st 
is  almost  incredible,  but  Pepys  was  not  gi- 
to  invention  of  this  sort,  and  w.-  have  pi 
herein  that  the  prevailing  irreligion  of 
times  had  infected  Sheldon  himself. 
is  said  to  have  spent  over  sixty  thoua 
pounds  on  public  benefactions  to  learn 
and  other  pious  uses.  Thus  he  "built 
theatre  at  Oxford  which  bears  his  nan 
and  cost  him  about  £16,000,  besides  £2,' 
to  buy  lands  to  keep  it  in  repair.  He  t 
created  the  library  at  Lambeth,  gave  £2,' 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  Cuthed 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  to  sevf 
colleges  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  only  publication  left  by  the  AT 
bishop  was  a  sermon  on  Ps.  xviii.  49,  preac". 
before  the  King  at  Whitehall  on  June  2: 
1660,  being  the  day  of  solemn  thanksgiv 
for  the  Restoration. 

Sherborne,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — About 
year  705,  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire  was  in 
into  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  beinir  ta; 
out  of  that  of  Winchester.  It  compri 
Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  a  gi 
part  of  Wiltshire  (sometimes  called 
Diocese  of  Wilton,  or  Wiltunensis)  ;  but 
1060  the  two  bishoprics  were  re-united,  «• 
their  seat  removed  in  1076  to  Old  Sarum,  i 
in  1220,  by  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  to  Sa 
bury. 

An  abbey  was  built  here  in  998  by  Bis! 
Wulfsin  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  cathec 
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irch  raised  on  the  formation  of  the  See 
Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  This 
s  burnt  t'V  S  \vcyn,  and  the  present  minster 
s  commenced  about  1060.  In  1436  the 
re,  choir,  and  east  end  were  destroyed  by 
j,  and  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular  style  by 
bots  Bradford  and  Saunders  [1436-1475]. 
tween  1830  and  1858  it  has  undergone 
nplete  restoration.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
.ry.  Its  first  bishop,  ST.  ALDHELM  [q.v.] 
•3  by  far  the  most  noted.  There  were  ten 
hops  of  R.-»mshiiry  or  \Vilton,  the  last  one, 
rman,  beinir  consecrated  in  104'),  who  in 
'iS  became  I'.ishop  al<o  of  Sherborne.  Ed- 
nl  VI.  found. -d  a  King's  School  at  Sher- 
'•ne  in  looO,  which  has  an  endowment  of 
000  a  }  ear.  and  several  exhibitions  at 
ford  and  Cambridge. 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  SHERBORNK. 


-  -ion. 

Accession. 

helm 

Si  go\  m  . 

.c. 

•there 

.71.' 

Alfred   . 

.      933 

••ewald 

Wulfsy. 

.       MW 

ieliiio<l 

.778 

Elfwold 

.c.  961 

lefrith 

.794 

Htli.-lsy 

.  c.  979 

(fbert 

.801 

Wulfsy  . 

.c.  993 

bstau 

817 

Ethelric 

.c.1002 

hnuui'l 

Ktlu-lsy 

.c.1012 

Brihtwy 

;icor  \Vi 

Ifsig 

Elmer  . 

.'  c.1020 

t.T      . 

Bribtwy 

.  c.1023 

dward 

.no 

Elfwold 

.A.10M 

rat  aii 

9ie 

Herman 

.     1058 

•Qwld 

c.918 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  RAMSBURT. 

Accession.    1                           Accession. 

elstan     .          c.  910        Wulfgar                  c.  982 

•       27         -iric'     .                       985 

-ic    .         .                             Elfric    .                   c.  990 

If     . 

BrightwoM               KO5 

tan  . 

H.TI.KIU                       1045 

Sherlock,  Kn  HARD,  born  at  Oxton, 
•shire.  1613,  studied  first  at  Ma -da  In 
11,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  Col- 
\  Dublin,  win  re  In-  took  his  M.A.  degree 
1633.  ILiviiur  taken  orders,  he  became 
dster  of  several  adjacent  parishes  in  Ire- 
1,  the  united  stipend  of  which  did  not  ex- 
l  eighty  pounds ;  and  when  the  rebellion 
ke  out  be  eame  to  England,  and  became 
plain  to  a  regiment  of  the  Knur's  forces 
Xantwich,  Cheshire.  Subsequently  he 
1  chaplaincies  at  Oxford,  first  with  the 
ernor  and  then  at  Xew  College,  where  he 
jived  tin-  decree  of  P.achclor  of  Divinity  in 
6.  At  the  K.  -t< nation  he  was  promoted  to 
rectory  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  same  time  the  University  of  Dublin 
le  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  died  at 
nwick,  1689.  The  greater  number  of  his 
'rary  works  were  directed  against  the 
ikers,  who  caused  him  much  annoyance  at 
ie  of  the  places  under  his  charge.  He 
•t<  also  books  of  devotion:  The  Practical 
,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Church 
"chi-in.  .ailed  The  Principles  of  the  Holy 
/.''  /if/ ion. 
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Sherlock,  THOMAS,  Bishop  of  London, 
the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  born  in 
London  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1701. 
Six  years  later  his  father,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Temple,  was  appointed  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  his  son  Thomas  was  given  the 
Mastership.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  Salisbury,  *-nd  London. 
He  died  in  1761.  In  politics  he  was  a  firm 
Tory  and  a  strong  upholder  of  the  policy  of 
Church  and  State.  He  was  Hoadly's  most 
formidable  opponent  in  the  BAXGORIAN  CON- 
TKOVEHSY  [q.v.].  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  in  his  day,  and  published  a  volume 
«>f  sermons,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 
Among  his  other  literary  works  we  may  men 
tion  Use  and  Intnit  <>f  nropheeyt  and  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  7iY.v, //•/•«•''/<///  of  Jesus. 

Sherlock,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  born  in  South- 
wark  about  1(541;  died,  1707.  He  was  edu 
cated  at  Cambridge,  and,  having  held  several 
London  livings,  was  made  Master  of  the 
Temple :  this  he  held,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
1689,  till  his  death.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  he,  with 
several  other  eminent  Churchmen,  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  ( Jovern- 
inent ;  but  later,  when  he  saw  the  new  system 
working  well  and  William  apparently  firmly 
settled,  lie  changed  his  mind,  took  the  oath, 
and  was  allowed  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
Temple.  Some  writers  say  that  he  changed 
his  mind  on  conscientious  grounds,  others  that 
he  did  it  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
There  is  thi's  to  be  said  for  him,  that  he 
received  nothing  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  Government,  but  remained  what  he  had 
been  before— the  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Princes 
'I.  His  fame  as  a  writer  was  great, 
other  works  being :  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ami  tltr  Ittcamtttion  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  several  treatises  on  Providence  and 
.Future  Judgment. 

Shiites. — One  of  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  Mahommedanism.  Their  religion  has  been 
the  established  one  of  Persia  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  After  Mahommed  they  revere 
the  memory  of  Ali,  the  fourth  of  the  Caliphs 
who  succeeded  Mahommed.  For  this  reason 
they  are  regarded  as  unorthodox  by  their 
rivals,  the  SONMTES  [q.v.],  who  recognise  the 
rights  of  the  first  three  Caliphs.  The  Shiites 
hold  Fatima,  Mahommed' s  daughter  and  Ali's 
wife,  in  the  greatest  veneration,  which  is  the 
only  known  instance  of  Mahommedans  giving 
homage  to  a  woman.  When  the  Shiites  are 
called  to  the  mosques  for  prayer,  they  add  to 
the  usual  declaration,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,"  the  words, 
"and  Ali  is  His  vicar."  They  occasionally 
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make  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  in  common  with 
other  Moslems,  though  Bagdad  is  sanctioned 
for  this  purpose,  and  is  often  chosen  as  being 
a  shorter  and  less  laborious  journey. 

Shin-Sliiu  [or  REFORMED  BUDDHISM],  lit 
erally  the  "  True  Sect,"  is  said  by  its  followers 
to  have  been  established  in  China,  A.D.  381, 
by  Hwui-zuen,  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  fourth  of  the  five  Buddhas.  This 
religion  was  founded  on  a  Sanscrit  writing, 
brought  to  China  from  India  in  the  second 
century,  which  has  lately  been  found  in  Japan. 
The  members  of  the  sect  believe  in  salvation 
by  faith  in  Buddha,  and  in  ultimate  bliss  in 
the  Paradise  of  the  West.  The  Jodo-shinshiu, 
or  "  True  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land,"  derived 
from  the  above,  was  not  established  till  1173, 
by  a  priest  named  Honen  ;  it  was  afterwards 
developed  by  his  pupil.  The  sect  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  doctrines,  partly  resembling  Pro 
testantism  and  partly  Romanism;  its  chief 
temple  and  "  archbishop  "  are  at  Kioto,  and 
it  numbers  about  ten  million  followers  in 
Japan  alone.  Other  Buddhists  do  not  acknow 
ledge  Shin-Shiu,  and  in  many  Buddhist 
countries  it  is  unknown.  [See  BUDDHISM.] 

Shinto,  or  Sintooism.— The  most 
ancient  form  of  religion  held  by  the  Japanese, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
Kamis  or  honoured  dead.  From  these  after 
many  evolutions  sprang  Izanagi  and  Izanami, 
two  of  their  chief  gods,  who  created  the  earth. 
Another  important  object  of  their  worship  is 
the  goddess  Tensio-Dai-Dsin,  from  whom 
were  descended  the  Dairi,  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Shintoists,  and  also  their  temporal 
head  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen 
tury.  This  dignitary  was  supposed  to  be  in 
vested  with  almost  superhuman  attributes, 
and  to  be  visited  by  the  gods  once  in  every 
year.  The  temples  were  called  Mias,  and 
were  perfectly  plain,  with  neither  images  nor 
pictures.  Their  worship  consisted  of  prayers 
and  prostrations.  They  had  frequent  lustra 
tions,  and  twice  a  year  a  general  purification 
took  place.  In  the  ninth  century  a  priot, 
Kukai,  showed  that  Shintoism  was  very 
similar  to  Buddhism,  which  caused  several 
divisions,  as  '•  Riobu,"  a  mixture  of  Shinto 
and  Buddhism ;  Yuiitsu,  Buddhism  with  a 
Shinto  basis ;  Deguchi,  Shinto  explained  by 
the  Chinese  Book  of  Changes;  and  Suiira.  a 
mixture  of  Deguchi  and  the  tenets  of  Chiu-hi. 
Divided  into  these  different  religions,  Shinto 
gradually  disappeared.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  school  of  writers  deciphered  and 
edited  the  Shinto  scriptures,  which  caused  the 
revival  of  Sintooism  for  a  short  time;  but.  after 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Tokio,  it 
was  abolished.  It  is  still,  however,  a  living 
power  among  millions  of  the  Japanese. 

Shortened  Form  of  Service.— Under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,  1872, 
it  is  allowable  in  Church  of  England  services 


to  substitute  a  shortened  form  for  that  p 
scribed  for  morning  and  evening  servi 
except  on  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  1 
Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  D 
Such  shortened  form  omits  the  exhortati 
and  all  the  prayers  between  the  third  Col] 
and  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  uses 
Lord's  Prayer  once  instead  of  twice,  one 
two  lessons  at  the  discretion  of  the  minis 
and  one  Canticle  and  Psalm  only. 

Shrine.  —  A  term  derived  from  the  LE> 
ftcrinttiiH,  applied  either  to  a  tomb  or  t 
movable  repository  of  relics.  \\Y  sometii 
find  the  tomb  of  a  man,  much  held  in  hon 
after  his  death,  called  a  shrine,  although 
may  not  have  been  regularly  canonised. 
was  the  custom  for  pilgrims  to  come  1 
distances  to  visit  the  shrine  of  some  popi 
saint,  and  to  make  offerings  of  all  sorts 
valuable  jewellery,  etc.—  as,  for  example, 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury. 
shrines  in  Kmrland  were  nearly  all  despo 
and  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 

Shroud,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  HOLY,  hel( 
the   Roman  (  'atholics  on  the  Friday  after 
second  Sunday  in   Lent,  in   memory  of 
shroud  in  which  our  Lord  was  wrapped 
His  burial.     There  are  several  churches  or 
Continent  dedicated  to  it,  and  at  the  shii 
erected  to  its  memory  many  wonderful 
acles   are    said  to  be  wrought.     Indulge 
were  formerly  offered  to  those  that  visitec 
shrine  of  the  shroud  at  Besanqon  on  cei 
days  of  the  year,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims 
to  flock  thither. 


Shrove    Tuesday 

day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  so  called  :' 
the  Anglo-Saxon  shrive  or  shrove.  This  w 
Anglo-Saxon  in  form  [icrifan'],  is  real- 
Latin  word  Anglicised.  >•/•/•/  //-?r,  ''to  wrr 
"  to  draw  u]  >  a  law,"  and  hence  "  to  imp 
penance."  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  cu- 
to  confess  on  the  day  before  Lent,  so  :< 
qualify  to  begin  the  Fast  by  receiving 
Communion. 

Shuckford,  SAMUEL  [d.  1754],  Cura- 
Shelton.  in  Norfolk,  Prebendary  of  Ca«' 
bury,  and  Hector  of  All  Hallows,  Lorn 
Street,  London,  was  the  author  of  The  S 

mi'!     I'ml'iDir    Ilintnrii    of  the    11'orld    contts 

fmni  tin-  Ortttion   <>f  tin'  ll'nrld  to  the 

tin)!  of  tin'  A**>fi'ititi   I-'./ii)»r>   nt   tlic 

's,     inn!    to     tin-    ]hcli-nx\on  0}' 
s    <>f    Jntluli    (iii  (1     Isrinl    under 
i'f   Aim-    and    Pekali.     This    wa: 
tended  as  a  continuation  of  Prideaux's  ^  • 
but  was  never  completed. 


Sibylline  Books.—  Tn  the  r<  -ign  of 
quinius    Superbus,    so    goes    the    legei' 
certain   Sibyl  came   to  Rome,  Bringing 
her  nine  books,  which  she  avowed  to  '.< 
priceless  value,  but   which  she  nevertt' 
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•red  to  the  king  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

carelessly  refused,  whereupon  she  burned 

ee  of  them,  and  offered  him  the  remaining 

for  the  same  sum.     On  his  again  refusing 

burned  three  more,  and  by  this  time  her 

inge  conduct  had  caused  so  much  stir  in 

city  that  the  king,  more  out  of  curiosity 

n  anything  else,   bought   the   three   that 

*e  left.     The  original  owner  immediately 

ishrd,  tellimr  the  king  bt-i'ore  she  left  that 

books   contained   many   prophecies   con- 

ling  the   future   history   of   Rome.      He 

•«red  that  they  should  be  safely  put  away, 

appointed  two  men  of  patrician  families 

•Custodians.    These  men  had  no  other  <,  flier, 

wen-  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  all 

1  authority.     The  books  were  destroyed  in 

B.C.,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,  but 

rs  were  sent  some  years  alter  to  all 

s  of  the  known  world  to  make  a  collection 

rades  whii-h  could  take  their  place.  These 

«  destroyed  by  Jionorius  in  399  A.D. 

•idesmen.  —  In  ancient  episcopal  synods 

bishops    were    wont    to   summon    laymen, 

or    more,    according  to   the   size  of  the 

-shes,  who  should  appear  at  the-  synod  and 

;  an  account  of  their  respectire  parishes, 

'iiduct  of  both    cler-y  and   people, 

of  any  needs  or  any  wrongs  which  they 

observed.      These  were  called  /..<,(,•*  lyMMU 

or  popularly  .v////W.\.,,<  ,/,  and  this    became 

nt(   sidesmen.    In  their  origin,  there- 

,   they  are  the  same  as   churchwardens. 

v  were   a  No    sometimes    called  '•  quest  ion- 

'  as  making  quest  or  inquiry  coin  erniiiLT 

nces.       They    Itccanic    in    timo    standing 

BM    in    m-my    ]  ;  cially   ill    lar-e 

shes,  an.  1  are  chosen,  in  accordance  with 

it  the  Easter  Vestry. 

Lena,   COUNCIL    OF.—  At  the  dissolution 

he  Council  of  Con.-tance  it  was  re.-olved 
as  tli.-  question  of  the  reformation  of  the 
rch  had  be,-n  so  slightly  dealt  with, 
her  Council  should  m-  .-I  in  1'avia  in  live 
.s'  time.  When  the  time  came  [H")2],  the 

is  ra-in-  there  so  fiercely  that  the 
5  ordered  the  members  to  remove  to 
i.  I'.y  this  mean-,  as  Siena  was  near 
e,  lie  was  able  to  exercise  more  influence 
th"  arrangement.-  of  the  Council.  The 
linir  of  Widif  and  IIuss  was  condemned, 
tt'ter  that,  the  variou-  memb.Ts  }«  irm  to 
rd,  and  the  I'.-ipal  party  objected  \<>  the 

••t  the  repp-entative-  «.f  the  nations. 
i  came  the  que-tion  of  fixing  the  ; 

\t  C.iuncil.  and  after  many  disputes 
intrigues  Basic  was  decided  upon,  and  on 
Hth,  li:.  I.  the  Council  was  dissolved, 
<•  t-  d  absolutely  n.,  thing. 


.Cu  UILES.      <  tiie,,f  thechief  party 
this  century  in  the  <  inuvh  of  \\n<i- 
I    1836].         II,-    \\  is    Incumbent    of 
'y  Chinvh.    (    unbridle,    for    more    than 
-.  ai.d  by  th"   givat    influence  of  his 


personal  piety,  and  his  zeal  and  vigour  as  a 
preacher,  he  became  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  into  the  teaching  of 
which  he  infused  a  larger  element  of  Calvin 
ism  than  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  His  power 
with  the  undergraduates  of  the  University 
was  very  great.  "  Charles  Simeon's  preach 
ing,"  writes  Dr.  Stoughton,  from  his  own 
pleasant  recollections,  "was  not  penetrating 
like  dew,  but  coming  down  like  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire.  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  a 
burden  from  the  Lord  to  deliver — as  one  who, 
like  Paul,  felt  '  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel.'  "  Simeon's  Horte  Homiletiae  is  a  work 
containing  'J,.")3G  sermon  outlines  upon  the 
entire;  Scriptures,  and  of  real  value,  though 
critical  ability  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  In  his 
zeal  for  Calvinising  the  Church  he  founded  a 
scheme  for  buying  up  advowsons,  and  the 
( 'leruy  Li-t  yivefl  eighty  livings  as  in  the  gift 
of  the  Simeon  Tru-r 

Simeon  Stylites  [from  stylos,  "  a 
pillar"],  the  originator  of  the  custom  of 
doing  penance  by  living  on  a  pillar,  was  born 
probably  about  390  at  Sisan,  between  Antioch 
and  Cilicia.  He  was  brought  up  by  Christian 
parents,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  was  in 
duced  to  enter  a  monastery  near  his  home, 
where  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  <  'orvplius.  where  he 
sp- nt  ten  years.  But  the  austerities  were 
not  great  enough  for  him,  and  he  then  lived 
as  a  hermit  in  a  little  house  under  the  peak  of 
the  mountain  Tclanassus.  Here  he  used  to 
i'a-t  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  imitation  of 
Moses  and  Elias.  After  three  years  he  took 
possession  of  the  peak,  had  'a  wall  built 
round  him.  and  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain 
twenty  cubits  long  to  a  great  stone,  and 
the  other  to  his  right  foot,  so  that  he  could 
not  if  he  wished  leave  his  bounds.  His  fame 
spread  over  all  the  country,  and  the  ,-ick  and 
palsied  came  fr<>m  far  and  wide — even,  it  is 
said — from  Spain,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  to  be 
healed.  At  last,  wishing  to  escape  from 
them,  he  ordered  a  pillar  six  cubits  high  to  be 
built,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
twelve,  twenty-two,  and  thirty-six.  Here  he 
lived  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  spending  his 
time,  as  is  related  by  his  disciple  Anthony,  in 
working  miracles,  teaching  the  people,  medi 
tating,  and  prayinir.  He  died  in  460.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Antioch. 

There  were  two  other  pillar  saints  of  the 
name  of  Simeon,  one  being  called  Fulminatufe 
from  haviriL,  been  killed  by  lightning;  he 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  to  adopt  the 
practice. 

Simon  MagUS. —  In  the  second  century 
the  Chri.-tian  Church  was  assailed  by  what 
proved  a  ionu-  and  la-tin^'  trouble — viz.  the 
appearance  of  h-Te-y  re-pectins  tho  Person 
and  Nature  of  Christ.  That  it  had  begun 
when  St.  John  wrote,  may  be  seen  by  his 
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denunciations  of  those  who  dispute  the  doc 
trine  of  Christ  [2  John  10].  Simon  Magus 
has  been  by  some  declared  to  be  the  first  of 
tho  Gnostics,  and  to  have  asserted  that  he 
was  an  uEon,  or  emanation  from  God.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and  tradition 
identifies  him  with  the  man  mentioned  in 
Acts  viii.  9.  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhat 
uncertain  traditions  of  him.  In-  went  to  Kgypt, 
and  there  learned  all  sorts  of  heathen  philo 
sophy  and  ma^ic.  <  )n  his  return  he  practised 
his  acquired  arts,  announcing  that  they  were 
the  sure  signs  of  his  Divine  authority.  He 
B&ma  to  hive  had  many  followers,  amoiiLT 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Menander  and  l)<»si- 
theus,  and  a  small  sect  declared  themselves  his 
followers  for  some  years.  Tradition  says  that 
he  attempted  to  lly  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol, 
intending  to  represent  the  return  of  our  Lord 
in  glory,  and  died  from  the  effect  of  the  fall. 

Simon's,  ST.,  AND  ST.  JUDE'S  DAY. — Kept 
by  the  rhureh  on  Oct.  'Jstli.  Very  little  is 
said  of  these  saints  in  the  Gospels,  but  where 
they  are  mentioned  they  are  always  together, 
and  were  most  likely  brothers.  It  is  not 
quite  easy  to  identify  them.  With  regard 
to  St.  Simon,  some  writers  have  contend 
that  there  were  two  Apostles  with  the  name 
Simon,  because  in  St.  Matthew  he  is  called 
Canaanite  and  in  St.  Luke,  Zelotes.  But 
when  it  is  realised  that  Zelotes  is  nothing 
but  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Canaanite,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  it  is  easy  to  identify  them  as  the 
same.  He  was  some  relation  to  our  Lord — 
most  likely  His  half-brother.  St.  Jude  has 
also  two  surnames,  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus. 
Thaddeus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  name 
of  endearment  for  Judas,  and  Lebbeus  is  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  heart  ;  but  the  deriva 
tion  of  both  the  words,  and  the  reason  they 
were  applied  to  St.  Jude,  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  collect  for  the  day  does  not  speak  of 
them  and  their  work  in  particular,  but  of 
"  the  blessed  saints  "  in  general. 

Simonians,  ST.     [SOCIALISM.] 

Simony  originally  meant  the  sin  of  buy 
ing  and  selling  spiritual  gifts,  which  was  so 
called  from  Simon  Magus,  who  attempted  to 
buy  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  early 
Church  the  practice  of  buying  ordination  was 
severely  censured  ;  both  ordained  and  ordainer 
were  subject  to  total  excision  from  the  Church. 
Under  this  head  were  also  considered  the  sins 
of  exacting  a  reward  for  administering  bapt 
ism  or  the  Holy  Communion,  Confirmation, 
or  any  other  similar  rite.  Afterwards  two 
other  kinds  of  simony  were  recognised,  viz. 
[1]  purchasing  spiritual  preferments,  and 
[2]  usurpation  of  holy  offices.  In  the  first 
three  centuries  there  was  no  law  against  the 
former,  as  the  stipends  for  offices  were  small, 
and  to  hold  them  was  attended  by  great 
danger  of  persecution ;  but  afterwards  a 


bishopric  was  much  sought  after,  und  s- 
tried  to  gain  one  by  bribing  the  stewards, 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
Chalcedon ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Justii 
•  •very  elector  had  to  take  an  oath  that 
chose  the  elected,  not  from  any  gift  or  ; 
mise,  but  because  he  believed  he  was  fit 
the  position.  Under  usurpation  of  1 
offices  is  included  the  investing  of  any  : 
in  an  office  or  preferment  to  which  he  hat 
le--al  title,  or  the  intruding  into  any  p 
which  was  already  tilled.  Thus  several  h 
tical  bishops  who  took  possession  oi 
ready  occupied  by  orthodox  men  were  acci 
of  simony.  Also  it  was  forbidden  for  bisl 
to  miivi  arbitrarily  from  one  see  to  ano 
without  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Coui 

Sin. — The  commonest  word  for  sin  in 

v    Testament  is  hnitittrtin,  and  it    has 
same  meaning  as  the  commonest  word  in 
Old  Testament.     [See  Gesenius's  11  eh.  I 
s.v.   chata.']      That    meaning    is    stri--tiy 
missing  of   the  mark,"  and  so  "a  failu, 
"a  sin."     The  other  New  Testament  w 
piirn/itunin,  "  transgression,"  is  derived  frc 
word    signifying,    "to    fall    down    IM  si 
Scripture   gives    no    definition    of    sin, 
the  whole  tenor  of  it  indicates  that  this  • 
sists  in  failure    to  regard  and  do  the  wi] 
God.     It  is  selfishness,  which  is  the  set' 
up  of  the  individual  will  against  that  of 
Divine   Creator  and  King.      That   IH  av 
will    is    righteous    dealing,    and    love, 
forbearance,  and  hope.      "This   is   the 
of  God,  even  your  sanctification,"  writes 
inspired   Apos'tle   [1    Thess.    iv.    3].     E 
act  of  self-sacrifice  and  kindliness,  beinfi 
unison  with  that  will,  is  blessed— it  is  pai 
a  higher  life,  of  a    more  perfect  existe- 
it  is  a  striving  after  the  true  aim  of  life,  t 
the    ideal    of    perfect    existence— after    < 
And  it  follows  that  the  contrary  to  this, 
which  thwarts  the  will  of  God,  is  evil, 
accursed.      For  it   is   not   only   harmful 
itself,  but  it  is  sinful,  guilty,  because  it  b 
moral    responsibility.       Man,    we    are 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.     He  is- 
senseless  and  stupid.     He  is  conscious 
free-will ;  knowing  good  and  evil,  he  ha& 
choice   between    them.      Herein   he    is 
tinguished  from   the  brutes,  that    lie  is 
limited  in  existence  by  a    monotonous 
like  the  growth  of  a  plant :  he  can  choos- 
himself.     And  sin  is  the  rebellious  choice 
choice  of  that  which  the  Creator  forbids 
choice  of  an  atmosphere  tainted  and  im 
when  the  free  air  of   heaven   is  ofi'ered, 
choice    of     sloth    and    impotence     in    ] 
of     life    and     strength     and    energy, 
origin    of    sin    is    confessedly    a     mys 
but   so  is    the    origin   of   everything  w 
exists.    "  There  is  nothing,"  writes  Coler 
"  of    which    the    ultimate     ground     is 
mystery."      My>tery    as    it    is,    it    is   no 
confess'edly  a  'fact.      That   all  oppositio 
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d's  will  is  evil  must  be  clear  at  once, 
i  tlir  In  inousness  of  the  guilt  will 
•y  a  (cording  to  circumstances.  The  con- 
ence  of  mankind,  and  the  voice  of  Scripture 
;h  hear  witness  to  this.  Thus  man  is, 
•ording  to  Scripture,  infected  with  URIG- 
a  SIN  [q.v.].  The  Scripture  also  declares 
it  all  men  commit  actual  sin,  and  the 
iscience  hears  witness  to  the  fact.  [For  the 
tinction  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
urch  between  Mortal  and  Venial  Sin 
MORTAL  Six.] 

•Singing. — An  ordinance  of  Divine  Wor- 

p,  usi-d  in  show  forth  the  praise  of  God. 
all  times  this  lias  heen  ;i  branch  of  wor>hip, 
ong  heathens  as  well  as  <  'hri.-tians.  It  was 
i  by  God's  people  before  the  giving 
the  law,  and  is  enjoined  both  by  ceremonial 

^vand  by  the  Apostles  under  the  Christian 
pensation.  The  public  worship  of  the 
mitive  ( 'hri.-tians  consisted  mainly  in 
llm-singing,  which  developed  to  a  great 
-ent  when  the  j.. -r>ei -uli"n.>  erased.  The 

pple   met    before   dawn   for  the   purpose  of 

^ng   hymns;    and   St.    l'.a>il    .-ays   that    it. 

18  also  customary  to  sing  hymns  in  private 

•ises.  St.  Augustine  considered  that  the 
sic  used  in  his  time  for  Church  servic. 

Mir,    and    recommended    the    praetiee 

loaving  the  I'sahns  r.-eited  witli  very  >li-ht 

•nation-,  ,    nsisting  onlv  of  a  few  u-  I 

n  the  Anglican  ruhric   reference   is   made 

'Quires  and  places  where  they  sin:r."    and 

rubric    bef  re    tin-    Canticles,     I'.-alms, 

•  ;eds  and  Litany,  directs  them  to  be  "sung 
said."  At  the  present  time  in  most 
urho  where  there  is  a  regular  choir,  the 
iticles  and  Psalms  ale  sun--,  and  in  many 
C'atlicdral  ]»lan  is  foll«i\ve.l  of  ''Choral 
vie.."  This  proceeds  on  the  inti-rpivta- 
i  of  the  two  words,  that  '"sung"  means 
h  musical  inflections  and  "  said  "  either  in 
manner  ..f  reading  or  in  monotone. 

•5ion  College   was   founded   with   some 

:t   tor  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Thomas 

lite,  in  \>'>'.)0.     There  had  previously  been, 

the  .street    known   as  "London  Wall,"  a 

gious    house    founded    in    the    fourteenth 

tury,    a   priory   lor   the  reception   of  the 

id.     The  mound  was,  therefore,  sacred  to 

rity,  and    White,   who  was  rector  of   St. 

istau's-in-the- West,  sought  to  restore  it  to 

is    use.      His    plan  was  to   make  a 

I  which   all  vicars  and  incumbents  in 

City  should   be  Fellows.      There  is  an  ex- 

"iit  library  attached,  containing  more  than 

•00  volume-,  founded  by  one  of  1  )r.  White's 

utois.    I),.   .J(,hn   Simpson,  Hector  of  St. 

Hart    Street,  and  containing  among 

rce  works  the  Jesuit  library  sei/ed  in 

•'.     All  the  d.-rgy  of  London  are  privileged 

-  library,  and  they  may  borrow  books 

the   payment    of    an    annual   subscription 

(>h  for  incumbents  is  one  guinea,  for  curates 

•     Un  ler  the  copyright  of  Queen  Anne  a 


copy  of  all  books  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
was  sent  to  the  library  ;  but  this  was  put  a 
stop  to  in  1836  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
sum  of  £363  15s.  2d.  being  ordered  to  be  paid 
annually  as  compensation,  the  money  being 
applied  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  been  the  Visitor  of 
the  College  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  is  carried  on 
by  the  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assist 
ants,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Fellows 
to  hold  office  for  a  year.  In 'Defoe's  time 
the  College  included  almshouses  for  ten  men 
and  ten  women.  In  1 884  the  house  in  London 
Wall  was  sold,  and  the  ground  built  over, 
and  in  1886  a  handsome  building  was  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Sion,  XOTUE  DAME  DR. — This  is  an  Order 

which  specially  devotes  itself  to  the  bringing 
up  of  Jewish  children  in  the  faith  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  founder  was 
M.  Alphonse  Ratisbonne,  a  Jew,  who  declares 
that  hi;  had  always  felt  a  stiong  antipathy  to 
the  teaching  of  ( 'hristianity  until  one  day  in 
1842,  while  standing  in  a  church  at  Rome,  he 
saw  a  vision  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  so  much 
impressed,  that  he  was  induced  to  study  the 
question  closely,  and  very  soon  after  was 
baptised.  His  brother  had  previously  been 

converted,  and  the  two  together  determined 

to  found  an  Order  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  This  they  did  in  Paris,  and  branches 
were  soon  established  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  England  and  the  Fast,  one  standing  in  the 
Via  Dolorosa  at  Jerusalem. 

Si  quis.—  A  name  -iveii  to  the  notice  ap 
pointed  to  }„•  read  in  a  parish  church  when 
any  parishioner  intends  entering  holy  orders. 
The  form  of  the  notice,  after  the  name  and 
decree  of  the  candidate  have  been  given,  is  as 
follows: — "If  any  person  (*i  yw.v)  knows 
any  just  cause  or  impediment,  for  which  the 
said  M.  X.  should  not  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same,  or  to 
signify  the  same  by  letter  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of " 

Sirmond,  JACQUES,  was  born  at  Riom 
in  Auveririie.  in  1559;  died  at  Paris,  Idol. 
He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Billom, 
and  in  I")*i7  joined  the  Order.  He  was  Pro 
fessor  of  Rhetoi  i<-  at  Paris  in  1590,  then  went 
to  Home  to  become  Secretary  to  Aquaviva, 
(  "  neral  of  the  Jesuits.  He  remained  there, 
studying  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
library,  until  1G08,  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  Rector  of  the  College  there  in  161 7, 
and  Confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  in  1637. 

Sirmond  visited  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  the  convents,  and  saved  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  he  published.  He  edited 
the  Opuscules  of  (Jeolfrey,  Abbot  of  Vendome, 
and  the  works  of  Enodms,  Bishop  of  Pa  via ; 
of  Apollonius  Sidonius;  of  Eugenius,  Bishop 
of  Toledo;  the  chronicles  of  Solatius  and 
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Marcellinus  ;  the  collections  of  Anastasius  the 
Librarian;  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  his  successors;  the  works  of  Theod- 
ulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans;  also  Flodoard's 
Hittoirt  dc  Ji/tth/tti,  the  Letters  of  Peter  de 
Cetlrx,  and  the  works  of  Paschasius  Rudbertus, 
of  Hincniar,  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  and  of 
Theodoret.  He  published  also  an  account  of 
the  Councils  of  France. 

Sisterhoods.— These  Orders,  which   of 

late  years  have  been  revived  in  the  English 
Church,  are  of  very  early  origin.  S: 
must  not  be  confused  with  DEACONKSSKS  fq.v.j, 
the  difference  being  that  sisters  were  always 
members  of  a  body,  each  being  responsible  to 
their  superior;  whereas  deaenm •>>,->  were 
generally  free,  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  entirely  in 
tlieir  own  way,  not  under  vows.  St.  Je 
rome,  in  his  writings,  speaks  of  a  girl  and 
her  mother  who  lived  in  a  convent  with  a 
few  other  women,  spending  their  time  in 
good  works  ;  and  we  tind  references  to  them 
in  both  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine. 
All  through  the  history  of  these  Orders  we 
find  again  and  again  their  apparent  dislike  to 
solitude.  The  first  female  hermit,  Syncletica, 
was  followed  into  the  desert  by  several  of  her 
former  companions,  and  together  they  made  a 
small  colony.  At  first  the  history  of  the 
female  Orders  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
male,  and  it  seemed  as  though  one  would  be 
but  an  imitation  of  the  other.  But  in  the 
eleventh  century  female  monachism  made  a 
great  advance.  This  was  caused  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Crusades,  which  united  all 
Christian  nations  in  one  cause  against  the 
Mahommedan.  Several  of  the  highborn 
ladies,  who  had  lost  their  fathers,  brothers, 
or  husbands  in  the  wars,  wished  to  retire 
from  the  world  till  quieter  times.  They  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  tike  the  vows  necessary 
for  the  cloister  life,  and  so  we  find  them 
establishing  themselves  together  in  com 
munities,  not  bound  by  any  vows,  nor 
promising  to  renounce  intercourse  with  the 
world,  but  simply  living  together  a  life  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  helping  their 
poorer  neighbours  in  such  ways  as  they  could. 
These  were  called  Beguines  '[from  the  Teu 
tonic  word  beg,  "  to  pray " ].  These  com 
munities  were  quickly  established  in  different 
countries,  notably  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Italy;  two  still  survive  in  the  towns  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  In  course  of  time  the 
Beguinages  extended  their  sphere  of  work, 
and  founded  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and 
schools.  For  the  last  four  centuries  the 
education  of  girls  of  all  classes  has  been 
largely  connected  with  sisterhoods.  In  the 
<•li.-vi.-nth  century  these  sisters  were  by  far 
the  best  educated  of  any  of  their  sex,  many 
of  them  being  able  to  road  Virgil  and  Terence 
in  the  original.  Large  bodies  of  sisters  were 
organised  in  connection  with  the  Franciscan 


and  Dominican  Orders,  who  were  known 
the  name  of  the  "  Grey  Sisters  ;  "  an  attei 
wa-    also    made    to    establish    an   Order 
Jesuitesses,   but   without   success.      All  r 
time  female  education   had   been   their  \\ 
care,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventee 
century  a  movement   was  made  in  France 
provide  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  \>- 
and  in  course  of  time  the  Sisters  of  <  lia 
were  organised.     They  had  no  property, 
were   maintained   and   provided   for   by 
community.     They  passed  through  a  pe) 
of  probation,  and    were    then  called   upon 
take  certain  vows,  which  had  to  be  ivntj 
every   year,  they  being  at  liberty  to  leave 
institution  when  they  liked.    The  nioven 
found  great  favour  both  in  France  and 
Netherlands,  and  several  public   instituti 
in    Pari>    were   given    into  their  charge, 
similar  society,  called  the  Congregation  ofl 
.Jo.-eph,  was  founded  some  years  later.     Si 
that  time   sisterhoods  have  increased  won« 
fully,  nearly  all  having  for  their  object 
reformation   of   fallen  women,  of  which 
Daughters   of    the    Good   Shepherd   may- 
:_n\en  as  an  example.     From  the  time  of 
Reformation,  for  many  years,  no  thought 
pears  to  have   1.. «  n  taken  of  sisterhood] 
the  Church  of   England,    and  when,  in 
Church  Revival  of  the  present   century, 
establishment  of  sisterhoods  was   lir-t  ta 
in   hand,   the   movement   was  regarded  \< 
much  suspicion  and  dislike.     The  first  sis< 
hood  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  E 
land  was  founded  by  ^liss  Sellon  in  1848, 
the   benefit   of   the  poor   of    Plymouth, 
great  opposition  was  raised,  but  Bishop  P 
potts  of  Exeter   bravely  stood  by  her, 
her  success  among  the  rough  sailors  was 
wonderful  and  unmistakable,  that  she  n 
be  said  to  have  secured  the  success  of 
movement,  and  to  have  disarmed  op  posit 
In    the    following   year    the    Sisterhood 
St.  John,  at  Clewer  [MOXSELL,  HARRIET!, 
established,    the   members   of   which    de~ 
themselves    entirely   to    fallen    women, 
since    then    several   others    have    arisen 
different  parts  of  England,  such  as  the  G 
Samaritans,    of   which    Sister   Dora  was, 
a  time,  a  member.    The  sisters  generally  v 
a   distinguishing   dress,   but   this    is    no 
universal  rule ;  and  they  are  not  obligee 
take  vows,  though  it  is  understood  that  t 
mean  to  devote  themselves  heart  and  sou 
the  work.     [NUNS.] 

Six  Articles,  THE,  passed  June  2 
1539,    by  the  English    Parliament;  a  m< 
ment  on  the   part  of   Henry  \7III.  and 
Roman  Catholics  to  restore  Romanism  inp 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Six  Articles  were   popularly  known   as 
"  Bloody  Statute,"   or  "  The  AVliip  with 
Strings."      They   required   the   people's 
quiescence  in  [1]  the  doctrine  of  Transubfl 
tiation ;  [2]  the   use  of   private  in 
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.ricular  confession;  [4]  the  celibacy  of  the 
;rgy ;  [5]  vows  of  chastity ;  and  [6]  com- 
tinion  in  one  kind  only. 

Six  Points.     [RITUALISM.] 

Six t us,  ST. — St.    Sixtus    was  a  pupil   of 

>pe  Steph'-n,   who  was  the    first   to    suffer 

der  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Vale- 

,,n,  in  the  year  257.      Thro     \vr.-k-s   after 

aphen's  death  Sixtus  was  chosen  Pope  in 

j  place,  and  held  that  dignity  for  about  a 

ar.     His  parents  were  Grecian,  but  he  had 

ni  brought  up  in  Koine,  and  was  greatly 

ached  to  the  Church  in  that  city,  where 

had   served   the  office    of    deacon.       He 

tried  on  with  great  ability  the  controversy 

the  question  of  the   validity  of   Baptism 

I'UKN,  POPE    AND    MARTYR],    which 

d  begun  under  the  rule  of  his  master.     In 

3  year  U">.S  Valerian  was  engaged  in  wars 

th    Persia,     and    left  the   government   of 

me   entirely   in  the  hands  of    Marcian,  a 

•ter  enemy  to  the  Church.      He   obtained 

•in  the   Emperor    an  order    for   the    exe- 

;ion  of  tin-  whole  eleriry  of  Home,  and,  as 

,s  natural.  tin-  1'ope  wa.-  tin-  first   to  sulft  r. 

•)  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  execution 

Lawrence,  his  favourite  pupil,  whom  he 

li   recently    ordain--d   deaeon.      [L.\w; 

.].       St.     Ambrose    relates   the    following 

i  iversation  as  having  taken   place  just  be- 

i--e  the  execution.    "  Father,"  said  Lawren.-.-. 

v-hither  arc  you  going  without  your  son? 

"U   did    not   use  to    sacrifice  without    your 

l"icon,  why  then  am  I  now  in-fleeted  '".    what 

ve  1  done  to  deserve  this  hard  treatment  ': 

,  take  me    with  you.  and   see   whether  you 

o;  (on  unit  ted  the  Blood  of  Our  Lord  to  a 

•son  un worthy  of   that   honour.     Allow  me 

^hare   in  your  death,  whom    you   have  ad- 

tted  to  a  share  in  the  holy  ministry."     And 

Sixtus   assiu-'-d  him  that  lie  did  not  leave 

n,  for  he  would  follow  in  three  days.     He 

s    martyr,  d    Autr.    oth,    258.      St.   <  'yprian 

;  o  mentions  this  execution  in  a  letter  written 

a  bishop  about  that   time,  and  adds  that 

man   named    (juartus,    who    was    evidently 

ions  among  the  Christians  of  that  period, 

->  beheaded  with  him. 

MSixtns,  POI-KS.     [POPES.] 

Skeleton  Army. — A  name  given  to  the 

irh  element  of    the  population  who  made 

heir  l.u-in.  95  to  attack  the  Salvation  Army 

throwing  missiles  and  otherwise  interiVr- 

with  them.     They  were  more  active  in 

I    earlier  career  of  the  latter,  and  more  than 

\  %e  came  into  desperate  collision  with  them, 

I  ably  at  Worthing,  win-re  damage  was  done 

Lh  to  persons  and  property. 

slavery. —  It  has  been  a  matter  of  cavil 
unbelievers  that  Chri>t  trive  no  commands 
F  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  neither  He  nor 
-  i  immediate  successors,  the  Apostles,  should 
]  e  prohibited  it, and  that  St.  Paul,  by  sending 
1  kOnesimusto  Phil.-mon,  and  by  exhort 


ing  slaves  to  obedience,  appears  to  countenance 
it.  But  at  the  time  in  which  the  Apostles 
lived,  slavery  was  an  organised  system,  and 
never  worse  in  its  conditions  than  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  clear  that  its  abolition 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  progressive  growth 
or  change,  to  be  wrought  by  the  mutual  love 
which  would  spring  up  in  the  followers 
of  Christ.  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  He  did  not  use  the  world's  wea 
pons,  but  aimed  to  establish  His  King 
dom  in  each  individual  heart.  Within  the 
Church  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
bond  and  free ;  all  alike  partook  of  its  servic.  s. 
and  it  was  felt  that  Christ's  doctrines  would 
ultimately  produce  freedom  and  equality  out 
side  the  Church.  St.  Paul,  while  he  preached 
equality  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  commanded 
the  slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters ;  he 
taught  that  the  only  true  slavery  was  the 
>hvery  of  sin.  The  Church  in  very  early 
times  included  in  her  liturgy  a  prayer  for 
them  "that  suffer  in  bitter  bondage."  As 
the  Gospel  spread,  we  hear  of  many  masters, 
who  on  their  conversion  brought  their  slaves 
to  be  baptised,  by  which  act  they  became  free 
men.  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  in  his  Gcsta  (7/n.^i 
(page  227),  tells  us  of  the  many  acts  which 
were  passed  in  early  Christian  times  favour 
able  to  slaves,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 
thirty-seven  Church  Councils  passed  laws  con 
cerning  them.  In  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino,  the  Christian  Church 
was  joined  to  the  State,  and  laws  were  DCUMM  d 
to  facilitate  tin- manumission  of  slaves.  Under 
•Justinian  the  i_-Teat  moral  power  of  Christ 
ianity  is  most  felt  in  the  Roman  laws  on 
slavery.  In  the  ninth  century  we  meet  with 
thelir-t  formal  mention  of  a  command  from 
the  Church  against  slavery  in  the  words  of 
St.  Theodore  of  Stude.  All  who  study  the 
various  laws  about  slavery  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  to  the  tenth  century  must  see 
that  they  sprang  from  Christian  principle. 
The  work  was  indeed  a  very  gradual  one,  and 
slavery  existed  in  the  East  up  to  the  four 
teenth,  and  in  (ireecetothe  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  slavery  was  changed  into 
the  milder  form  of  serfage.  After  slavery 
disappeared  in  Europe,  it  was  largely  intro 
duced  into  America  by  the  importation  of  the 
heathen  negroes  from  Africa,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  steady  oppo 
sition  was  n.  ele  to  it,  which  resulted  in  its 
complete  abolition  in  America  and  our  colo 
nies.  [CLARKSON  ;  WILBEKKOKCE,  WILLIAM.] 

Smith,  GEORGE  \b.  1828,  d.  1876].— An 
eminent  Biblical  explorer.  He  first  earned  his 
livelihood  by  steel  engraving,  but  having 
taught  himself  the  Eastern  languages,  and 
studied  the  Ninevite  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  became  known  as  a  great  Assyr 
ian  scholar,  and  was  in  1873-4-5  sent  out  to 
Xine\eh,  where  he  gained  much  valuable 
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knowledge  as  to  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
made  many  most  important  discoveries  of 
undent  documents,  including  the  well-known 
Creation  and  Deluge  narratives.  He  has 
•written  Assyrian  Jitscunnes,  History  of 
Assyria  from  the  Monuments,  Chaldean  Ac 
count  of  Genesis,  and  History  of  Sennacherib. 

Smith,   JOHN    PYK,  D.D.,  LL.D.    [b.   at 

Sheffield,  177-1  ;  ,l.  at  Ciuildford,  1851],  Con 
gregational  minister,  studied  theology  at 

Kotherham  College,  and  became  theological 
professor  at  Homerton  College,  which  post  he 
held  from  1805  to  1850.  He  was  tin-  lir>t 
Dissenter  to  study  and  propound  German 
theology,  and  was  looked  upon  by  his  brethren 
as  unorthodox,  because  he  followed  the  dis 
coveries  of  modern  science,  and  showed  how 
they  might  be  reconciled  to  Divine  revelation. 
llr  wrote  the  ticnf>t«ri  Tisttntom/  to  the  Mes- 
Kt'f/i,  Four  I>i*,;,n,-stx  1,11  thf  Sacrifice  ami 
Priesthood  of  JCSHS  Christ  (a  defence  of  Kvan- 
gelicalism)  ;  Scripture  and  Geology,  and  the 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology. 

Smith,  SYDNEY,  the  famous  English  wit, 
was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771  ; 
died  in  London,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  on  the  Wykeham  foundation,  and 
rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school;  then  at 
New  College,  Oxford;  was  ordained  in  1794, 
and  two  years  after  became  Curate  of  Nether 
Avon,  near  Amesbury,  where  he  remained 
till  1798,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of 
tutor  to  the  son  of  his  squire,  Mr.  Hicks- 
Beach.  In  1800  he  became  Incumbent  of 
the  Charlotte  Episcopal  church  in  Edinburgh. 
Here,  together  with  Francis,  afterwards  Lord 
Jeffrey,  and  others,  he  started  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  first  number  of  which  was  pub 
lished  in  October,  1802.  In  1804  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  as  a  wit.  In  1806  he  was 
made  Rector  of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  eighteen  years  later  the  Duke  of  Devon 
shire  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Londes- 
borough.  In  1828  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  him 
a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to 
exchange  Foston  for  Combe  Florey,  in 
Somersetshire.  In  1831  he  became  a  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's. 

His  chief  works  were:  Peter  Ply ////•//>  / .••- 
ters,  writteji  in  1807,  to  promote  Catholic 
Emancipation;  Xpert-hex  <>,t  the  Catholic  Chums 
and  Reform  Kill ;  The  Ballot ;  several  sermons 
and  letters  ;  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Socialism. — English  Socialism  is  denned 
by  its  founder,  Robert  Owen  [1771-1858],  as 
the  Science  of  Heppmett*  Its  object  is  to  pro 
mote  the  well-being  of  man  in  society  first  of 
all,  his  well-being  as  an  imlir'ulmil  necessarily 
following.  Socialism  is  undeveloped  Posit- 
ivivm  or  Comtism  [POSITIVISM],  and  in  this 
it  is  now  for  the  most  part  merged. 

On  its  religious  side,  Socialism  is  a  form  of 
Pantheism,  and  God  or  Nature  is  resolved 


into  a  "mysterious  power  which  perinea 
every  particle  of  the  elements  which  cmnp 
the  universe,  and  these  dements  jioss 
qualities  which  are  unchangeable,  and  oper 
according  to  fixed  laws,  which  are  called  1 
laws  of  Nature." 

By  this  power  man  has  been  made  what 
is,  and  he  must  be,  in  the  future,  what  tl 
power  shall  make  him  to  become.  Man 
therefore,  entirely  dependent  on  this  po^ 
for  all  his  faculties,  and  all  that  he  pi>>s.-s!- 
Man  is  thus  non-responsible,  except  in  so 
as  he  is  necessarily  amenable  to  1  lie  natu 
consequences  of  his  actions.  To  reward  u 
punish  him  by  artificial  means  is  irratior 
Such  being  man,  to  ensure  the  happiness 
the  human  race  permanently,  all  that 
required  is  that  society  shall  create  n 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fr 
birth  a  good,  useful,  and  superior  charQ 
for  all.  according  to  their  natural  qualities 
organisations.  To  bring  about  these  det 
able  ends,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  ahanc 
tlie  irrational  conditions  of  >oei.-ty,  "  all  p 
religious  governments,  men-made  laws,  a> 
ficial  marriages,  modes  of  producing  and  c 
tributing  wealth,  of  buying  cheap  and  selli 
dear,  and  all  other  past  and  exi>tin^  insti 
tions,"  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  lite,  s 
rounded  by  new  conditions,  in  which  1 
spirit  of  universal  charity  and  love  will  gov( 
the  population  of  the  earth,  as  on,  enlighter 
and  affectionate  family,  upon  a  s\>tem 
perfect  equality,  according  to  age,  of  edm 
tion  and  condition  [condensed  from  "n 
cialism,"  by  Robert  Owen,  in  KrHfiions  of  ' 
World].  Distinctions  of  rank  ami  possess) 
of  wealth  by  an  individual  would  thus  coj 
to  an  end  in  the  S>eiali>t  >y>t<  in.  (  hveiitr 
to  propagate  Socialism,  or,  as  he  called 
"The  Rational  System  of  Society,"  by  esta 
lishing  co-operative  workshops  for  the  varifr 
industries  in  this  country  and  in  Anieri- 
labour  being  regarded  as  a  high  duty  fort- 
His  followers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  practica* 
Atheists,  and  they  permitted  as  much  freed* 
in  the  relations  of  the  sex*  -  as  th  •  laws' 
the  country  would  not  actually  punish. 

Communism  is  Socialism  put  into    pract' 
on  its  political  side.     The  necessity  for  so 
strong,    central,    despotic  power,    capable 
keeping  order,  is  reco--ni--d.  primogeniture 
irily   abolished,    and   all    property  ai 
the   earnings  of  industry  are  thrown  intc 
common  fund,  from  which  distribution  is  ma^ 
to  each  person  according  to  merit.     We  ha 
an  example  of  Socialism  carried  on  into  Co.'. 
munism  in  the  Commune  of  Paris  after  t 
Franco- German   War  in   1S71.     French  & 
cialism  or  Communism  was  founded  by  Cot 
St.    Simon    [1700-1825],  a   contemporary 
Robert  Owen,  from  whom  the  latter  probal 
borrowed  his  ideas  to  a  large  extent.  St.  Sim 
regarded  labour  as  the  one  sacred  duty  of  li 
the  best  labourerasthe  most  religious  m  m,:i 
the  highest  in  rank  in  the  social  scale.    He  a 
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ised  a  system  of  worship,  if  so  it  can  be 
ed,  in  which  social  happiness  and  joy  were 
>e  put  before  the  mind  by  means  of  poetry, 
•;ic.,  painting,  etc.  Like  Owen,  he  resolved 
1  into  Nature,  and  defined  Him  as  "all 
t  is." 

'utting  its  practical  Atheism  aside,  there  is 

•in  of  truth  in   Socialism.      It  is  the  clear 

Y  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  promote 

very  possible  manner  the  welfare  of  the 

;  numbers  of  their  fellow  men  whose  lot 

aily  labour.     Property  not  only  confers 

its  upon  those  who  possess  it,   but  it  also 

lies  duties  to  be  fulfilled  by  them.     Each 

•i,  rich  or  poor,  is,  whether  he  likes  it  or 

in  some  way  his  brother's  keeper.     But 

>.e  truths  are  after  all   but   the  constant 

hing  of  Christianity.     Christianity  is  the 

t  perfect  form  of    Socialism;    the  latter 

that  "  if  man  is  ever  to  be  made  rational 

happy,  he  must  enter  upon  a  new  life,  in 

•h  the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  love 

MI,''  whilst  the  former  teache>    that 

/e  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  what 

ore,  gives  men  the  p..\v,-r  to  practise  it. 

ocieties.  -  The  various  religious  societies 

be  thus  classified:  —  '!]   ///////•  Socit 

'  Missionary  Societies;  [3]  J/mae  Mi*- 

•;  [4]  Societies  for  the  spread  of  Chrtstum 

[5]     Charitable  [6] 

for   Promotiny    Burial   Objtrtu;    [7] 

•eh  Societies;  [8]  Roman  Catholic  Societies. 

BIBLE    SOCIETIES. 

le  principal  of  these  is  the  P,riti>h  and 
•ign ;  an  account  of  all  of  them  will  be 

d  under  the  above  head. 

FORKKiN     MISSIONARY    SOC1  1 

Hyk- Continental  Society. — Instituted  in 
.  Its  object  is  to  deal  with  Christians  out- 
of  England  by  making  the  principles  of  the 

•ch  of  England  better  known  in  European 
tri"S.  This  it  does  by  means  of  circu- 
g  religious  publications  in  various  foreign 

iptist  M'i*sio)iari(  Society. — Founded  17'.'-. 

me,  £67,828.     Office:    19,  Castle  St: 

)orn. 

•ina  In/,/,,, I  M^sions. — Office:  6,  Rysland 

1,  Mildmay  Park. 

rnaeular   Education   Society  for 

'.—Founded  l.s.'.s.   T'nsectarian.  Income, 

917.     Office:  Borough  Road,  London. 

'"n-/i  M,**, i, nary  Society. — Founded  1799. 

esat    Salisbury    Square,     Fleet     Street. 

'  -'•'>  1 . ~>4 1 .     [An  account  of  the  form- 

i   and    work    of    this    Society    is    given 

r     MISSIONS.]       In    connection  with    it 

•  formed  in   1880  the   Church  of  Enylaml 

'"<  -'/'--      ••-••/   S<      '>/  by  a  branch  of  the 

in    Female   Normal  School  and  Instrii'-. 

•y,  who  thought  the  work  might  be 

T  done  by  an  exdu-ively  Church  society. 

object  of  the  M.i-i.-iyis  to  make  known 

1  «>f  Christ   to   the   women  of   the 
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East  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  teachings  of  the  Articles  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
have  thirty-eight  stations  in  the  dioceses  of 
( 'alrutta.  Madias,  Lahore,  Travancore,  and 
the  missionary  districts  of  Tinnevelly.  The 
work  is  carried  out  by  ladies,  Bible-women, 
and  greatly  helped  by  medical  missions.  Its 
income  exceeds  £'20,000. 

Ci,l,,ninl  Missionary  Society. — Founded  1836, 
to  promote  Christianity  amongst  settlers  in 
British  colonies  and  dependencies.  Congre- 
gationalist.  Income  in  1885,  £3,054.  Office: 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

J'lva)iyelical  ('onfim  nfal  Xoeicty. — Founded  in 
1M.").  Income,  £2,557.  Unsectarian.  Office: 
13,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall.  Its 
object  is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  others  in  Europe  by  the 
agency  of  native  pastors,  evangelists,  etc. 

R-«M*0MM*«  Mixtimtx  Aul  Society,  for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  African  race  every 
where.  Unsectarian.  Office  :  18,  Adam 
Street,  Strand. 

Uen< nil  Ha/ttiat  Missionary  Society. — Founded 
in  1S16.  Income,  £7,695.  Office':  60,  Wilson 
Street,  Derby. 

Indian  h  ,nal>-  Xormal  School  ami  Instruction 
/,  or  /<  n, i mt  Jn/i/r  nnii  Mi-iiienl  M'i**itm. — 

Founded  in  1S.V2.  liisectarian.  Office:  2, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  Income,  £10,228. 

I.n mli, n  Mismiitniry  s,,cirfy. — Founded  in 
17!'">.  !'nsectarian,  but  supported  chiefly  by 
the  Conirreirationalists.  Income,  £101,104. 
nili.-e:  14,  Bloomfield  Street,  London  Wall, 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. — This  is  the  oldest  missionary 
society,  founded  in  1701.  Offices  at  19,  Dela- 
Inv  Street,  \Vestmin>ter.  The  objects  of 
this  Society  are: — [1]  to  receive;,  manage,  and 
dispose  of  funds  contributed  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  fellow-countrymen  beyond 
the  seas  ;  [2]  to  provide  a  sufficient  mainten 
ance  for  an  orthodox  clergy  to  live  among 
them;  [3]  to  make  other  provision  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  parts. 
Sullieieiit  account  of  this  Society  has  already 
been  given.  [BIBLE  SOCIETIES;  MISSIONS; 
PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  SOCIETY  FOR.] 
In  connection  with  the  missions  of  this 
Society  is  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  Pro- 
inntion  of  FeDiftlf  Education  in  I  mini  and  other 
heathen  Countries.  The  objects  of  this  Asso 
ciation  are  to  provide  female  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  native  women  and  children  in 
the  mission.-  of  the  Society,  to  provide  suitable 
clothing  for  the  female  mission  schools,  and  a 
maintenance  for  boarders.  Funds  for  this 
are  raised  in  England  by  branch  associations 
throughout  tlu>  country.  The  first  teacher 
w  t-  sent  to  Madagascar  in  1867,  and  in  1868 
two  ladies  joined  the  Delhi  Zenana  Mission, 
and  one  went  to  Hurmah.  In  1869  the  work 
was  extended  to  South  Africa.  Many  Zenana 
missions  have  since  been  formed  in  India,  and 
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at  present  there  are  about  2,000  pupils  under 
instruction  in  their  schools,  besides  about 
1,250  in  other  schools  connected  with  the 
Ladies'  Association. 

The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  .SV/'/y 
was  established  in  1835,forthe  purpose  of  send 
ing  clergymen,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  to 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  minister 
to  British  residents  elsewhere.  It  was  united 
in  1851  to  the  Newfoundland  School  Society, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1823.  Its  labours 
are  carried  on  in  thirty  colonial  dioceses  of 
North  America,  India,  Australia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  income  is  £40,132. 
Office  :  9,  Serjeant's  Inn,  E.G. 

The  South  Ant-  rican  Missionary  Society  be 
gan  as  the  "Patagonian  Mission"  in  1844, 
arid  was  designated  by  its  present  title  twenty 
years  later.  Its  objects  are  [1]  Missionary, 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  Ann-net; 
[•J]  Ministerial,  among  the  English-speaking 
sailors  in  the  many  harbours,  and  [3]  Evange 
listic,  among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  by 
making  known  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  distributing  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  native  languages.  Its 
offices  are  at  11,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Stiv.-t. 
Income,  £15,000. 

The  Universities  Missions. — A  very  success 
ful  mission  is  carried  on  in  Central  Africa  by 
the  Universities. 

Oxford  founded  a  Mission  to  Calcutta  in 
1880,  on  the  principle  of  a  community  bound 
by  no  vows,  but  living  together  as  a  brother 
hood,  to  work  among  the  educated  natives  of 
Calcutta. 

Cambridge  in  1876  commenced  a  mission  to 
Delhi,  with  the  direct  object  of  carrying  on 
Evangelistic  work. 

Haileybury  in  1873  started  a  fund  for  a 
mission  in  India,  and  supports  the  Haileybury 
Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College,  Agra. 

Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society.  —  Founded  in 
1854,  for  evangelistic  work  in  the  East.  Un- 
sectarian.  Office  :  7,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
Strand. 

United  Methodists  Free  Churches  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. — Founded  in  1  v">7. 
Income,  £20,493.  Office  :  443,  Glossop  Street, 
Sheffield. 

Wesley  an  Missionary  Society. — Founded  in 
1816.  Income,  £146,308.  Office :  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Hall. 

HOME    MISSIONS. 

Arm)/  Missionary  Association. — Founded  in 
1883  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  foreign  missions  generally  in 
the  army. 

Army  Scripture  Readers'  Society. — Founded 
1848.  Unsectarian.  Income, £12,000.  Office: 
4,  Trafalgar  Square. 

Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls. 
— This  Association  aims  at  taking  care  of 
rough  girls  just  leaving  school,  visitation  of 


outcast  girls,  rescue  work,  establishing  : 
tory  girls'  clubs,  and  other  works  of  mei 
S.-er.-tary  :  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  Pe< 
House,  Brighton. 

Baptist     Union     British    and    Irish    H 

<n  Society. — Founded  in  1797.     Inco 

£4,431.     Office:  19,  Castl,-  Street,  Holbon 

Bishop  of  London's  Fund. — Founded  in  li 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  unreac 
masses.  Income,  £19,000.  Office  :  46a,  1 
Mall.  The  example  of  this  society  has  U 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford's  Fund 
East  London,  started  in  1880;  Jit*/top 

//<„•///>/'  /•'.•>•     Tut   ChurchfX    l-'nn-l    tor    South 

South-East  London,  started  in  1881  ;  and< 
Ilixh  >f>  «f  St.  A  than*  Fund  for  the  erectioi 
seven  churches  in  Mast  London. 

British  ami  /•'-//•<•/////  s,ii  furs'  Society. — Foun 
in  1818.  Unsectarian.  Income,  £!!,». 
Office  :  Sailors'  Institute,  Shadwell,  E. 

British  Society  for  J'fn/»'i/ii(t<>n  of  the  Gc 
among  the  Jews. — Founded  in  1842.  I  "us 
arian.  Income,  £7,202.  Office :  96,  Gi 
Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Christian  Evidence  Society. — Founded  1* 
to  meet  and  repel  the  increasingly  airgres 
infidelity  of  the  times.    This  it  does  by  m< 
of  lectures  in  churches  and  in  the  open 
by  clas>e.s  ami  examinations;    by  the  publ, 
tion    of    books   and   tracts  dealing  with 
current  objections  of  atheists,  pantheists, 
M-eptics.     Unsectarian.    Office:  13,  Buck 
ham  Street,  Strand. 

Christian  Iii»trnrtion  Society. — Founded  1 
to  aid  in  evangelising  London  and  itsvicir 
Unsectarian,    but     chiefly     Congregatio- 
Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farrin<r<lon  Streei 

Church  Army. — A  Home  Mission  Soc 
which  works  under  the  direction  of  the  p 
chial  eleriry  on  the  strict  lines  of  Chi 
teaching.  Income,  £8,000.  Office:  2 1,  J 
Street,  Adelphi. 

Church  Guilds  Union. — An  associatioi 
societies  of  the  Church  of  England  desirot 
helping  each  other  in  the  furtherance  of  g 
works.  Office:  St.  Martin's  Priory,  Canterb 

Church  Mission  to  the  Fallen. — Founde< 
1881.  This  society  carries  on  direct  miss 
ary  work  amongst  the  fallen  and  unchi 
by  the  employment  of  women  as  mission* 
to  seek  out  fallen  women  in  their  own  hoi 
in  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  the  pu 
streets,  and  by  holding  mission  service? 
churches  and  schools.  Office:  3,  Marg 
Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Chiirrli  <>f  l-'.niiliinii  Sn-i/tfnrc  Readers1  ASH 
tion.— Founded  in  1844  to  assist  the  paroc 
system  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Rochet 
St.  Albans,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester, 
come,  £12,312.  Office:  56,  Haymarket, 

Church  of  England    Working  Men's  Soc 
— For  setting  before  the  members  of  its 
class  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  C'liurc 
England,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
trine,  discipline,  and  usages  of  the  Chu 
The    society    consists    entirely    of    bond 
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iing-men  (communicants)  as  members. 
;e  :  3,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 
hurch  of  England  Young  Men's  Society. — 
mled  in  1843  to  promote  the  spiritual, 
il,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  young  men. 
•e :  3,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus. 
'tare//  I'n  i-i'cli  in  f  Mi.xxion  Suc'tch/. — Founded 
rthe  London  Mission  of  1873,  to  provide 
jyinen  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
:nluct  of  missions.  Office:  21,  John 
et,  Adelphi. 

lurch     I'n  st  oral    Aid    Society. — Founded 

For  the   evangelisation  of  the  home 

dation.  by  means  of  the  parochial  origin  - 

on   of   the  Church  of   England  ;    this  is 

by   money  grants   for  the   support   of 

tional  dergy  and  lay  agents  in  parishes 

il  means  for  the  purpose  are  inade- 
e.  Income,  £54,335.  Office  :  Temple 
nbers,  Falcon  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
•itrch  Penitentiary  Association. — Founded 
151.  This  society  helps  in  the  foundation 
maintenance  of  Houses  of  Mercy  and 

iiroughout  the  kingdom;  these  houses 
nostly  managed  by  self-devoted  women, 
»:ive  their  services  to  the  work.  Income, 
'000.  Office:  14,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi. 

•if tonal    Church  Aid  and  Home  M ts- 

••iety. — Founded  in  1819.  Income, 
707.  Office  :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 

'<n fry  Tmcns  Mission. — Established  1837. 
tromote  evangelical  religion  without  re- 
.06  to  denominational  distinctions  among 
working  population  and  poor.  Unsee- 
n.  Income  in  1885,  £2,882.  Office:  18, 
Bridge  Street.  London,  E.C. 
ocesan  London  II  ,,. — Founded  in 

,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  multitudes 
xmdon  whom  the  existing  parochial 
.in.  ry  could  not  reach.  This  society's 
is  carried  on  in  parishes  where  sub- 
ion  is  desiialile,  and  the  missionary 
y  are  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  take 

•  charge  of  new  districts,  to  initiate  and 
<>p  work  in  them,  to  preach  in  temporary 
ings,  dwelling-houses,  or  the    open  air, 
bus  to  meet  the  spiritual  destitution  until 
listricts  hecome  organised  parishes  with 
unent  churches.  Income,  £4,977.    Office: 
Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

glis.h       Congregational     Chapel  -  Building 

'//-—Founded    1853,  to   aid   in  building 

ble  churches  and  residences.     Income  in 

£10,144.        Office  :     Memorial    Hall, 

ngdon  Street.     Congregational   Chapel- 

in^  Societies  are  in  operation  for  the  dis- 

of   Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Liverpool, 

md,  etc. 

Uy  .W;,7y.— Founded  in  1875. 
sjects  are  to  hind  together  in  one  society 

*  as  associates,  and   working  girls  and 
g  women  as  members,  for  mutual  help, 
••ithy,  and  prayer;  to  encourage  purity 
',  dutit'iiliiess  to  parents,  faithfulness  to 
>yers,and  thrift;  to  provide  the  privileges 


of  the  society  for  its  members,  wherever 
they  may  be,  by  giving  them  an  introduction 
from  one  branch  to  another.  Office :  3,  Victoria 
Mansions,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard. — A  society  formed 
in  1873.  It  aims  at  promoting  a  higher  tone 
of  life  as  regards  courage,  temperance,  purity, 
and  manliness,  and  at  exercising  an  influence 
for  good  among  young  soldiers. 

Hornets  for  Working  (iirlx  in  London. — 
Founded  in  1878  with  a  similar  object  to  the 
<J  iris'  Friendly  Society.  Office:  38,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society.  — 
Founded  in  1818  to  promote  the  work  of 
church  extension  in  England  and  Wales  by 
niakinir  Brants  towards  the  building  or  enlarg 
ing  of  churches  and  chapels.  Income,  £6,770. 
Office:  2,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

Incorporated  Free  and  Open  Clmrch  Associa 
tion.— Yonndcd.  in  1866  with  a  view  to  promote 
a  greater  freedom  of  worship,  by  throwing  the 
paiish  churches  of  the  land  open  without 
restriction  to  the  people.  Office  :  24,  Bedford 
Street.  Strand. 

Ii'tsh  I'.rnniielieiil  ,SV,,  /c  ty. — Congre-gat  ion- 
alist.  Founded  in  1814.  Income,  £1,573. 
Office :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  City  Mission. — Founded  1835.  Its 
simple  object  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  from  house 
to  house  in  the  densely -populated  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  without  regard  to  denominational 
peculiarities.  I'nsettaiian.  It  employs  463 
missionaries.  Income,  £70,968.  Office:  3, 
Bridewell  Place,  London,  E.C. 

London  ('',), t/r>  national  ( 'hapel  -  Building 
Society \  for  promoting  and  aiding  the  building 
of  additional  places  of  worship  in  the  metro 
polis  for  that  liody.  Founded  1845.  Worked 
in  association  with  the  London  Congregational 
chiu'c/i  E.rti  nsion  <',,,, nil itte.e.  Office:  Memo 
rial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

London  Lay  Hdptrt*  Association  is  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop. 

London  Sonify  for  Promoting  Christianity 
ni)i<>ni/  the  ,/(>/•*. — Founded  in  1809.  Income, 
£36,690.  Office:  16,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Mitkodift  Xnr  I'mun'sinn  M txxinn<i ry  Society. 
—Founded in  1826.  Income,  £9,700.  Office: 
Sheffield. 

Midnight  Meeting  Society. — Founded  1859 
for  rescue  work.  Income,  £1,200.  Office: 
8 A,  Red  Lion  Square,  E.C. 

Mission  (<>  L  np./ju'lctTs. — This  society  was 
founded  in  Maidstone  in  1877,  to  provide 
spiritual  ministrations  for  immigrant  hop- 
pickers.  Secretary  :  Kev.  J.  Stratton,  Ditton 
Place,  Maidstone. 

Missions  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  of  whom 
there  are  120,000  engaged  in  the  North  Sea 
all  the  year  round.  Office  :  181,  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

Open- Air  Mission. — For  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  by  ministers  and  laymen  in  the 
open  air  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great 
Uritain.  Unsectarian.  Income  in  1885, 
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£1,571.      Enrolled     members,  905.      Office : 
14,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand. 

Parocliial  Mission  to  the  Jews. — Income 
£604.  Office  :  Arundel  House,  Thames  Em 
bankment. 

1'arochial  Mission  Women"1 's  Association. — 
Founded  in  1860  to  benefit  a  class  below  that 
readied  by  ordinary  district  visiting.  Poor 
women  belonging  to  the  class  among  which 
they  are  to  work  are  employed  in  house-to- 
house  visiting,  with  the  consent  of  the  incum 
bent  in  whose  parish  they  arc  placed;  they 
collect  small  sums  from  the  poor  to  enahle 
them  to  buy  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  their 
tone  and  habits.  Office:  11,  Buckingham 
Street.  Strand. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  F.n</!nn>!.—  Founded 
in  1847.     Income,  £213,202.'    OiHco  :  7.  . 
India  Avenue,  Leadenhall  Street. 

Protestant  Reform  Society  and  Church  Mis- 
xionx  (a  limnan  Cut  holies  in  Great  Jirit'rin. — 
Founded  in  1S27.  Income,  £2,900.  Uili--.-: 
20,  Berners  Street. 

Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. — Founded 
in  1856.  This  society  carries  on  three  dis 
tinct  works:  [1]  Improvement  and  extension 
of  preventive  efforts.  [2]  Aid  to  those  who 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  destitute.  [3J 
Missionary  efforts  directed  by  the  Council. 
Office  :  32,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Royal  Naval  Scripture  Readers'  Society. — 
Founded  1860.  Income,  £1,689.  Office:  4, 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Salvation  Army  [See  under  that  head]. — 
Founded  for  evangelising  the  lower  classes. 
Income,  £76,000.  Office  :  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  B.C. 

Seaman's  Christian  Friend  Society. — Founded 
in  1846.  Income,  £1,720.  Office:  37,  Com 
mercial  Road,  E. 

Society  for  Missions  to  Seamen. — Founded 
in  1856  for  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  our  fishermen,  boatmen,  etc.,  when  in  port. 
Income,  £26.369.  Office:  11,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand. 

Society  for  the  Employment  of  Addition"/ 
Curates. — Founded  in  1837.  This  is  of  a  dis 
tinctly  missionary  character,  its  purpose  being 
to  give  greater  power  and  efficiency  to  the 
Anglican  Church  in  large  towns  and  growing 
centres  of  population,  by  increasing  the  numU-r 
of  clergy,  whose  time  should  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  simply  spreading  the  (Jo>pel 
of  Christ,  and  bringing  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  uncared  for.  Income, 
Ls:,.2J7.  Office:  Arundel  House,  Thames 
Embankment. 

Society  of  Irish  Church  M'itxions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. — Founded  in  1846.  Income,  £19,000. 
Office:  11,  Buckingham  Street.  Strand. 

St.  An<h-i-.r'*  }\'<tt<<rx'ule  Church  Mission 
Society. — Founded  in  1864  to  encourage  the 
worship  of  God  at  sea.  Income,  £3,893. 
Office :  65,  Fenchurch  Street. 


Thames  Church  Mission  Society. —  Foiin 
in  1844.  Income,  £4,654.  Office  :  31,  1 
Uridge  Street,  E.C. 

Universities  and  Public  School** 
These  are  missions  in  poor  distriets 
by  the  uni verities  and  schools.  They  are 
follows  : — Osford  ':  Christ  ( 'hun-h  aiid'.Mau 
len  College  School.  Cambridge:  St.  . I  oh 
Trinity,  1'embroke,  and  Clare  Colle, 
Schools:  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  M 
borough,  Wellington  College,  Chart.-rho 
Uppingham,  King's  College,  Clifton  ( 'oll< 
Tonbridge,  Kossall,  Felstead,  Oxford  Ho 
Bxadfield,  Aldenham,  Kadley,  Cheltenham 

11',-slfi/an  llmiii  Mission  and  Contingent  Fn 
— Founded  in  1740.    Income,  £37,788.    Off 
Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,    17,    Bi- 
Street." 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association — Foun 
in  1884.  Unsectarian.  Income,  l,S,{ 
Ollice:  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

Yi'inig  Mcti'x  L'riindly  Society.  —  Foun 
in  1879.  Office  :  Northumberland  ChamL 
Northumberland  Avenue. 

Y'oung  H'onn'ns  Help  Society. — Founde< 
1881.  Secretary  :  Miss  Dymock,  21),  UL 
Square,  W.C.  ' 

SOCIETIES    FOR   THE    SPREAD    OF    CHIUSTLA 
KNOWLEDGE. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society . — Four 
in  isos.  Income,  £25,714.  Office  :  Boro 
Road,  S.E. 

Christian  Col  portage  Association  for  Engl 
— Founded   1874,  for  disseminating  pure 
Christian  literature  by  colporteurs.      Un< 
tarian.      Income  (including   sales),    £16, 
Office  :  37,  Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 

Church  of  England  Book  Society. — Es 
lished  1881,  to  promote  the  circulatior 
Chri.-tian  literature.  It  assists  the  po 
clergy  and  candidates  for  ordination  by  mal 
free  grants  of  theological  books.  Office : 
Adam  Street,  Strand. 

Church    of  England  Sunday  School  Insti 

Founded  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  Sunday  School 
tin  Church  of  England,  on  a  similar  pla 

that  of  the  SfNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION   [q.V.] 

S'.eiety  gives  free  grants  of  Sunday  sc 
books  and  materials  both  at  home  and  abr 
where  necessary.  Income,  t'14,sr>3.  Ofl 
i:j.  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society.— Fmu 
in    1836.      Income,    £10,400.      Office: 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

MIDI  tlih/  Tract  Society. — Founded  in  1 
Unsectarian.  Income,  £2,074.  Oflice 
New  Uridge  Street,  E.G. 

Xa('n,)ial  Society  for  the  Education  of 
/'"»>•. — Founded  in  1811.  The  main  ohjr 
the  Society  [as  expressed  in  the  words  o 
charter]  is  to  secure  that  "  the  poorer  n 
hers  of  the  Church  shall  have  their  chil 
daily  instructed  in  suitable  learning,  \vorl 
industry,  and  the  principles  of  the  Cirri; 
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o-ion  according  to  the  Established  Church." 

operations  have  been  mainly  directed  to 

purposes:   [1st]  it  has  sought  to  increase 

means  of  education  by  multiplying  the 
aber  of  properly-constructed  school  build- 
s  ;  [-nd]  it  lias  constantly  been  engaged 
promoting  the  most  approved  system  of 
.ruction  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 

training  teachers,  both  male  and  female 

.  Mark's  College,   Battersea  College,  and 

litelands],  by  the  occasional  inspection  and 

•anisation  of  schools,  by  supplying  from  its 

tral  depository  reading  sheets  and  lesson 

ps.  apparatus,  etc.,  and  by  collecting 

.  diffusing    the   most   reliable  information 

trd  to  any  temporary  or  permanent 

stance  that  may  be   obtained  in  the  way 

grants    for    educational    objects.     Office  : 

ry,  Sanetuary.  \\Ystmiiister.  ^ 
'/</•>•  Literature  Sncn-ty.  —  Founded  in  1854 
.non-sectarian    principles.     It   is   actively 
'aged  in  promoting  thu  circulation  of  puro 

interesting  literature.     Office  :  11,  Buck- 
ham  Street,  Strand. 
'lagged  Church  ami  <'!>••  —Founded 

853.     Income,  £500.     Office  :  4,  Trafalgar 

mre. 

iagqid  School    Union.  —  Founded  in    1803. 

•sectarian.     Income,    £6,081.      Office:    13, 

•ter  Hall.  Strand. 
ieligioH*   Tract,  &onW//.—  Founded  in  1799 

the  Ke-i-  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
irchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  the  pro- 
tion  and  circulation  of  Evangelical  litera- 
3.  The  Committee  has  always  been  coin 
ed  of  an  equal  number  of  each  body  :  both 

represented  on  its  editorial  staff  ;  one  of 
'Honorary  Secretaries  is  always  a  cl«-rj-y- 
i  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
Nonconformist  minister.  It  belj>s  largely 

mi»ions  to  India,  ('hina,  .Japan,  etc. 
ome,  £30,000.  Office:  5G,  Paternoster 


•nci>'  ft/   for  Promoting   ('Jirisfmn   J\nf> 
Ymnde'd  in   March,   K'.iiS,    by   four  laymen 
'i-il  (  niildford.  Sir   II.   Mack  worth,  Justice 
>k.  and  Col.  Colchester)  and   one  clt-riry- 
i,  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  the  great  founder  of 
ochial  an«l  clerical  libraries,  and  the  Com- 
sary  in  Maryland  of  Compt<.n,  Bishop  of 
.    'I'h.  se  were,  soon  joined  by  others  — 
I'.uruet.  Strype  the  antiquary,  White 
.    .l..lm'  Kvelyn,    Samuel    Wesley 
lux  of  .John  aii.l  Charles),  r»i>h«'p  Wilson 
Sodor    and    Man,    and     Robert    Nelson. 
JIT  objects   were:     [1]  The   education   of 
poor.       The    iirst^  year    they    founded 
>]<     St.    Botolph,  Aldgate,  and   St. 
.    next    year    four    more. 
'1S11    the    National   Society   sprani?   from 
midst    of    this     Society,    and    the    two 
:  keil  jno-t   harmoniously.     That  the 
•iety  for   Promoting  Christian    Knowledge 
not    aKaud'.m  d    its   educational   work    is 
•wninthe   fa<-t    that    last    year    i'.V_'7  were 
nted  (ls  pri/.'.s  in   Training  Colleges,  and 


in  1880  the  Society  founded  St.  Katherine's 
Training  College  at  Tottenham.  [2  ]  Hospital 
work  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and  is  still 
carried  on  abroad.  Three  grants  for  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances  were  in  1885  sent  to 
the  Medical  Mission  established  by  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria  in  China.  [3]  Bibles  and  prayer 
books,  defensive  and  practical  theological 
treatises,  works  of  Christian  history,  are  all 
i>sued  regularly  in  great  abundance,  and 
given  gratuitously  to  many  poor  parishes.  [4] 
Grants  of  books  to  sailors,* soldiers,  emigrants, 
arc  regularly  made,  and  an  Emigration 
Committee  aims  at  giving  help  by  introduc 
tions  and  advice  ;  and  [5]  foreign  missions 
arc  helped  each  month  of  the  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  grants  in  money  and  books  in 
the  year  ending  March  3 1st,  1885,  was 
£47.180.  Office:  Northumberland  Avenue, 

w.c. 

Sunday  School  Union. — Founded  1803,  for 
the  promotion  and  raising  of  the  standard  in 
Sunday-school  work.  This  is  very  largely 
done  by  the  drawing  up  for  three  months  in 
advance  of  a  series  of  simultaneous  "  Inter 
national  Lessons,"  so  that  all  schools  joining 
the  Union  may  study  the  same  lessons.  For 
these  careful  expository  lessons  are  published 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  by  writers  of  ac 
knowledged  ability,  separate  and  special  ex- 
].o>itions  being  provided  for  young  and  for 
inlant  <l..s>es.  Other  helps  are  published  and 
supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
pulilic  training  les.-ons,  lectures,  and  exami 
nations  are  also  carried  on.  I'nsectarian,  but 
chiefly  Nonconformist.  Partly  trading  as 
publishers ;  1  x 'lie vi .1*  nt income,  £4,770.  Offices : 
66,  «>1, 1  I'.ailey,  E.C. 

11'fntnttni  JMnctilinn  Commit  tee. — Founded  in 
1840.  income,  £8,000.  Office :  130,  Horse- 
ferry  lioad,  West  minster. 

CHARITABLE    SOCIETIES. 

Aged  Pilgrims'  Friend  Society. — Founded 
1807,  for  the  relief  in  pensions  or  asylums  of 
the  aged  Chiistian  poor  of  any  Protestant 
denomination.  Income,  £6,810.  Office:  83, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

A*ul'i,ii  f<»-  l-'ttthtrlrxx  Children  at  Eeedham. 
—Founded  1844.  Undenominational.  In- 
come,£7,842.  Office:  35, Finsbury  Circus, E.C. 

A*>i1nni  for  Ji/x.fx.  Karlswood. — Income, 
£30,000.  Office  :  36,  King  William  Street, 
E.C. 

Jll'n,.!  <•><!>!  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

—Income,  i'J,(J36.  Office:  235,  Southwark 
Bridge  Road. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. — Object :  To 
improve  the  poor,  by  propagating  sound  prin- 
eiples  and  views  in  regard  to  the  administra 
tion  of  charity,  by  promoting  the  co-operation 
of  charitable  institutions  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  common  work ;  by  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed,  by  -riving  assistance  where 
really  needed,  by  reinv>sing  mendicity,  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  abuse  of  charity, 
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etc.  etc.  Office:  15,  Buckingham  Street, 
St  i  and. 

Church  of  England  Central  Society  for  Pro- 
r'uling  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays. — The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  enable  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  to  co 
operate  in  rescuing  from  vicious  surround! HITS 
the  orphan  and  destitute  children  met  with  in 
every  parish,  and  especially  in  large  towns. 
The  means  adopted  are: — [1]  Boarding  out 
in  families;  [2J  establishing  small  homes; 
[3]  emigration.  Income,  £7,050.  Office: 
32,  Charing  Cross. 

Church  of  England  Incumbents'  Sitstentation 
Fund. — Founded  in  1873.  Office:  4,  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster. 

Clergy  Orphan  Corporation. — Founded  in 
1749.  For  clothing,  maintaining,  and  edu 
cating  poor  orphans  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  are  schools  for 
boys  at  Canterbury,  and  exhibitions  at  Kt  hi.- 
College,  Oxford,  and  schools  for  girls  at  St. 
John's  Wood.  Office:  63,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

Congregational  Fund  Board. — Established 
1695,  for  the  relief  of  poor  ministers,  of  poor 
members  of  contributing  churches,  and  the 
support  of  poor  students.  Income  about 
£2,000.  Office:  117,  Camberwell  Koad, 
S.E. 

Congregational  Pastors'  Retiring  Fund,  for 
aiding  by  pensions  the  retirement  of  ministers 
when  aged  or  infirm.  Capital  invested, 
£120,000.  Office:  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  E.C. 

Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. — 
Founded  in  1678.  During  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion — in  the  year  1650  or  thereabouts — 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  sons  of  clergymen,  asso 
ciated  themselves  together  for  the  relief  of 
the  numerous  distressed  ministers,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  their  preferments,  and,  with 
their  families,  were  in  sad  straits.  In  the 
year  1655  the  first  festival  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  when  the  Rev.  George 
Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  preached 
on  behalf  of  the  charity.  The  annual  festival 
and  sermon  have  continued  from  that  day  to 
this  to  be  its  most  characteristic  and  profitable 
feature.  The  society  received  a  Royal  charter 
of  incorporation  in  the  year  1678,  "His 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.  being  moved  thereto 
by  the  numerous  cases  of  distress  which  ex 
isted  among  the  clergy,  their  widows  and 
children,  the  result  of  loyalty  and  fidelity 
during  the  trying  periods  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Commonwealth."  Its  present  objects 
are:— [1]  To  afford  continuous  or  occasional 
assistance  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  incapable  of  duty  from  mental 
<>r  bodily  infirmity,  or  burthened  with  large 
families,  or  in  unavoidable  necessity.  [2] 
To  grant  pensions  to  widows  of  clergymen 
and  their  unmarried  daughters.  [3]  To 
grant  donations  to  clergy  widows  in  tem 
porary  difficulty,  and  [4]  to  apprentice  clergy 


men's  sons  and  daughters  whether  orph 
or  not,  to  schools,  professions,  and  trades, 
to  help  them  in  other  ways  on  being  pla 
out  in  the  world.  Office :  2,  Blooiu.sb 
Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Curates'    Augmentation    Fund. — Foundec 
1866,  to  provide  increased  stipends  for  CUTS 
who  have  served  without  reproach  for  not 
than   fifteen   years.      Office:  2,  Dean's  Yt 
\Vt  st minster. 

Homes  for  Little  Boys,  at  Farningham  ! 
Swan  ley.  Undenominational.  Incoi 
£14,366.  Office:  Ludgate  Circus,  E.G. 

Ministers'  Associate  fund,  for  affording 
to  Congregational  ministers  whose  iricor 
are  inadequate.  Income  for  1884,  £1,^ 
Office :  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdun  Str 

Ordination  Cu miniates"  Exhibition  Fund 
Founded  in  is;;*  towards  assisting  to  proo 
a  univt  r>ity  training  for  those  seeking  b 
orders.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  | 
Additional  Curates'  Society.  Oilice  :  Arm 
House,  Thames  Embankment. 

Orphan    H'orkinii    School. — Founded    1* 
for  orphans  of  both  sexes  and  any  deno 
nation.     Income  about  £16,000.     Office: 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation. — This  soc: 
was  established  in   1856,  and  was  origin; 
founded   to   enable   clergymen  with   lim: 
means  to  make  provision  for  themselves 
their  families.     But  the  "  committee  soon 
covered  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  m 
too  poor  to  assure  their  lives,  and  that  t 
incomes  were  often  even  too  limited  to  j 
vide    the    decent    comforts  of    life."     T 
accordingly  devoted  tin -ir  entire  attcntio: 
the   immediate    relief  of    temporary    dist 
amongst  the  clergy,  and  have  "  now  enti 
abandoned  the  original  plan  of  assisting tl 
in  the  assurance  of  their  lives."    The  clotl 
department   is   a   prominent   feature   in 
work  of  the    Corporation,   which   sends 
parcels  of  clothing  [new  and  old],  sheet 
blankets,     mourning     apparel,     under-li) 
llanin-1,    lux  its.    shoes,   etc.,   to   the   value 
£1,500  annually.     As  the  "cleriry,  as  wel 
their   wives,    make   constant  application 
w«  a  ring  apparel,"  some  twenty-live  wori 
parties  and  an  annual  sale  of  work  have  1 
successfully     organised.       Pecuniary    gr 
ranging  from  £5  to  £25  are  made  to  nec« 
tous   clergy,   their  widows,  or  orphans. 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  II 
The  income  is  about  £9^000  a  year.     Ofl 
36,  Southampton  Street,  Strand' 

St.  Andrew's  Home  for  Working  Boy 
This  society  provides  a  comfortable  dwel 
for  boys  who  may  be  friendless  in  Lon< 
Office  :  43,  Charing  Cross. 

St.  John's  Foundation  School  was  institi 
in  1*.V2,  for  the  free  education  of  the  son 
the  poorer  clergy  in  England  and  Wales. 
School   is   at   Leatherhead.     Office :    IA, 
Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
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)CIETIES    FOR    PROMOTING    SPECIAL    OHJECTS. 

Association  for  Promoting  the  I  'nity  of  Christ- 

i.     Office  :  32,  Charing  Cross. 
Evangelical  Alliance. 

Some  Reunion  Society.  —  Founded  1878. 
ice:  7,  Whitehall. 

A  notice  of  the  objects  of  these  three 
ieties  will  be  found  in  the  article  REUNION.] 
Sand  of  Hope  Union. — Founded  1855,  to 
•mote  total  abstinence  amongst  the  young. 
;ome,  £1,775.  Office:  4,  Ludgate  Hill, 
X  The  main  work  and  expenditure  of  this 
iety  is  done  in  the  branches,  of  which 
•re  is  one  in  the  majority  of  Sunday 
ools  throughout  the  country. 
British  «'«(  /•'"/•>"//>  Anti-Xlin-1  ry  Society. — 
onded  for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery 
I  the  enfranchisement  of  all  captured  or 
n  as  slaves.  Income  about  £  1,200.  Office  : 
New  Broad  Street. 

Jhurch  of  England  Pnrifi/  ,SV/,vV/y. — Its 
ects  are  to  promote  [1]  Purity  among  men. 

A    chivalrous    respect    for    womanhood. 
Preservation  of  the  young  from  contami- 
ion.     [4]    Rescue    work.       [5]    A   higher 
e  of  public  opinion.     The  Society  m>i-ts 
the   equal    obligation  of    purity  on    both 
lace   Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
eet,  Westminster.    The  ll'hite  Cross  6- 
similar  ob; 

-hun-h    of    Engla/i'l    /  Society. — 

indi-il  in  1S73  with  the  following  objects: 
1  ]  The  promotion  of  habits  of  temperance. 
The  rei'i.nnation  of  the,  intemperate.  [3] 
deal  witli  the  causes  which  lead  to  in- 
iperance.  Its  spheres  of  work  are  very 
aerous.  Office  :  Palace,  Chambers,  Bridge 
•ct,  \\Vstiuin-tiT. 

'.Tiere  are  TIUHKTOUS  other  denominational 
nperance  Societies,  but  the  above  is  be- 
•  •il  to  stand  alone  in  having  a  department 
ch  only  pledges  the  members  to  "  Tem- 
mce"  as  distinct  from  "Total  Abstinence." 

'ution 

Ti-nin'iiig  Jl<^/nt'il.  —  For  associating 
istian  women  in  nursing,  training,  etc. 
ome,  £2,874.  Office:  The  Green,  Totten- 
i. 

'inn  ml  Reform  Society. — Founded  in  1879 
•remote  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 
t  manner  more  in  accordance  with  our 
cf  in  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body"  than 
Meaningless,  extravagant,  and  unchristian- 

customs    which   have    latterly    prevailed, 
•etary  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  Westow  Vic.ir- 

Xork. 

•/    Tt',)i)nrtni<v    l."i,nn\    founded    for 

universal    promotion  of  total  abstinence 

i  all  intoxicating  beverages.     Office:  337, 

•  nd,    \V.< '.      There  are    almost   countless 

•  /•>/,/„, •,//,„„  /•'//////. — This  society 
formed  in  isii.'i  f<,r  the  purpose  of  verify- 
the  M{CS  of  tin-  events  in  our  Lord's  life. 
'•:  1,  Ad.nn  Stri-et.  Ad.dphi. 

[Society  tor  Promoting  Per 


manent  and  Universal  Peace].— Founded 
1816.  Income,  £3,475.  Office:  47,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.G. 

Protestant  Alliance. — Income.  £1,138.  Office  • 
9,  Strand,  W.C. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Dm  Observance  of 
the   Lord's    Day.  —  Founded    1831.       Income, 
£1,510.    Office:  20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand 
W.C. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Traffic.  —  Founded  1874.  Office  :  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 

}\'orkiti(j-Men 's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association. 
—Founded  1857.  Income,  £1,329.  Office: 
13,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

CHURCH    SOCIETIES. 

Church  Association. —  This  society  was 
founded  in  1865  [1]  to  maintain  the  prin 
ciples  and  doctrines  established  at  the  English 
Reformation,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Protestant  Worshipinthe  Church  of  England  ; 
[2]  to  resist  all  innovations  in  the  order  of 
the  service  as  prescribed  by  the  joint  authority 
of  Church  and  State — and  specially  to  prove  n't 
the  idolatrous  Adoration  of  the  Elements  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
our  Communion  Service  and  the  terms  both 
of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  ;  [3]  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Confessional, 
and  every  exercise  of  priestly  authority  which 
was  put  down  at  the  Reformation;  [4J  To 
effect  these  objects  by  means  of  lectures,  and 
the  use  of  the  press,  by  appeals  to  the  courts 
of  law,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  decision 
what  the  law  is,  and  by  appeals  to  Parliament 
to  pass  such  measures  as  may  be  needed  to 
restrain  clergymen  from  violating  the  order 
of  their  Church  and  obtruding  on  their 
parishioners  practice  and  doctrines  repugnant 
to  all  formularies  and  Articles  of  our  Reformed 
Church."  Office:  14,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand. 

1'ltnrch  Defence  Association. — Founded  in 
1860,  to  combat  the  Disestablishment  con 
troversy,  to  remove  the  ignorance  which 
exi>ts  with  regard  to  the  history  and  status 
of  the  Church,  to  prove  her  claim  to  her  en 
dowments,  and  to  show  the  use  she  has  made 
of  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
institution  has  a  staff  of  lecturers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Disestablishment  question,  who  systematically 
visit  throughout  the  country,  placing  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  for 
meetings,  discussions,  etc.  Income,  £13,000. 
Office  :  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Liberation  Society  [Society  for  the  Libera 
tion  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and 
Control], — Founded  with  the  purpose  of  ef 
fecting: — "  [1]  The  abrogation  of  all  laws 
and  usages  which  inflict  disability,  or  confer 
privilege,  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  [2]  The 
discontinuance  of  all  payments  from  public 
funds,  and  of  all  compulsory  exactions,  for 
religious  purposes.  [3]  After  an  equitable 
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n  of  t:ristiny  interests,  the  application 
of  the  national  property  now  held  in  trust  by 
the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  other  and  strietly  national  pur 
poses;  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the  liber- 
ation  of  those  Churches  from  State  control." 
Income,  £8,541.  Office:  2,  Serjeant's  Inn. 

The  English  Church  Umon  was  formed  in 
the  year  1860  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
clergy  ami  laity  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  faithful 
children.  The  maintenance  of  such  an  or 
ganised  body  to  undertake,  under  God,  this 
work  of  defence,  has  been  rendered  n 
sary,  in  the  opinion  of  its  promoters,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times:  "by  the  laxity 
of  professing:  Churchmen  ;  by  the  desire  lor 
sweeping  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  in 
the  old-established  order  of  the  Church,  as 
evidenced  by  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Acts;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill;  by  the  attacks  on  Eucharistic 
Doctrine,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  use 
of  Confession ;  and  by  the  attempts  to  alter 
the  standard  of  ritual  laid  down  in  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  and  meanwhile  to  "put 
down"  by  penal  proceedings,  deprivation, 
imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
even  by  mob  violence  those  who  conform  to 
that  rubric ;  and  lastly,  by  the  tendency 
among  statesmen  to  apply  the  test  of  expediency 
or  popularity  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  most  sacred  subjects  of 
religious  truth."  Those  only  who  are  Com 
municants  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
Churches  in  communion  with  her,  may  be 
elected  and  enrolled  in  the  English  Church 
Union.  Office  :  35,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC   SOCIETIES. 

Aged  Poor  Society. — Founded  in  1708  for 
granting  pensions  to  the  poor.  Office:  31, 
Queen  Square,  W.C. 

Apostolical  College  of  the  Society  of  African 
Missions. — This  is  for  the  education  of  mis 
sionaries  for  Africa. 

Associated  Catholic  Charities. — Foreducating 
and  apprenticing  the  children  of  poor 
Catholics.  Treasurer:  Geo.  Blount,  Esq., 
28,  Old  Burlington  Street. 

Asftociiffimt  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
— The  object  of  this  society  is  to  assist  by 
prayers  and  alms  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
foreign  nations.  Treasurer  :  A.  G.  Fullerton, 
Esq.,  27,  Chapel  Street,  Park  Lane. 

Benci'oJi-itt  Siififft/  fur  tin'  Hi- lief  of  the  . 
poor,  —Founded  in  1761.     Office:    35,   King 
Street,  Cheapside. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. — Founded  in 
1844,  for  performing  works  of  mercy  an  ion  LT 
the  poor,  and  promoting  the  education  and 
welfare  of  orphan  and  destitute  boys.  Office  : 
33,  Chancery  Lane,  E.€. 

Society  of  the  Holy   Childhood. — Its  objects 


are  [1]  to  procure  baptism  of  all  iniants 
danger  of  death  in  China  and  other  1'ag 
countries,  when-  infanticide;  is  practised;  ( 
to  bring  up  in  religious  establishments  tlu 
who  survive  ;  [3]  to  provide  for  their  futi 
in  life,  either  in  the  religious  or  marri 
state. 

tit.  Anselnt's  Society. — Founded  in  I860,  1 
the  diffusion  of  good  books.  Office  :  5,  Ag 
Street,  Strand. 

•SY.  Josephs  College  of  the  Surral  Heart  j 
l-'on-iyn  Missions. — Mill  Hill,  Hendun,  X.Vi 

Socinus,  FAUSTUS,  the  founder  of  t 
Socinians,  wa>  born  of  one  of  the  most  nol 
families  of  Sienna  in  1539.  He  received  vf 
little  education,  but  followed  the  prof« 
sion  of  his  family,  who  were  lawyer.-. 
1">59  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  n mair 
till  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Laelius  So 
nus,  in  1562.  Laelius  Socinus  (b.  152.5)  b 
l.-it  Italy  on  tin;  breaking  up,  in  15' 
of  a  club  which  had  met  at  Vincer 
to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trini 
He  had  formed  a  sect  at  Cracow,  and  tina 
settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died.  He  1 
many  manuscripts  containing  an 
of  his  views,  which  his  nephew  studied 
three  years.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  15' 
and  lived  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  FL 
enoe  till  1574,  when  he  went  to  J'.asl.  .  Me: 
while  the  Anti-trinitarians  at  Cracow  1 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  but  in  If 
a  division  took  place,  some  (the  Fan  m  via: 
becoming  almost  Arians,  others  (the  Bi 
neians)  holding  the  opinion  that  Christ  -v 
merely  a  man,  whence  they  belonged  to  1 
Psilanthropists  (Gr.  psilos,  "merely,"  a 
anthropos,  "  a  man ")  while  others  kept 
medium  course.  In  1">7'»  Sm  inns  \ 
upon  to  reconcile  the  parties,  which  at  1 
with  some  difficulty  he  managed  to  do  ;  tl 
became  one  community,  and  received 
name  of  Socinians.  Socinus  wished  to 
admitted  into  the  Unitarian  Society  at  0 
cow,  but  was  refused,  his  views  not  be: 
quite  identical  with  theirs.  His  opinion  t 
accepted  at  the  Synod  of  Racow  in  1693,  £ 
he  immediately  began  to  draw  up  a  confess 
of  faith,  called  the  Uacovian  Confession,  fr 
his  uncle's  papers,  but  died  in  1604,  befor< 
was  completed.  The  confession  was  publis) 
in  1605  in  Polish,  in  German  in  1608,  and 
Latin  in  1609.  The  sect  continued  to  flour 
under  Jacobus  a  Sienno,  the  founder  of 
Racow  Academy,  Schmalz,  Volkel,  Ostrc 
Moscorovius,  and  others,  till  16.')s.  wl 
some  of  the  Racovian  students  broke  a  ci 
on  the  highway,  and  in  consequence  a  dec 
was  made  at  Warsaw  ordering  the  chu 
and  college  to  be  closed,  the  pres-  to 
stopped,  and  the  professors  exiled.  T 
decree  was  followed  by  several  others,  till 
1658  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain 
death,  paDlicly  to  solemnise  their  worshij 
profess  their  sentiments.  If  they  had 
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ined  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic 
inimmion  within  two  years  they  were  to  be 
iled.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
is  Aug.  10th,  1660,  when  the  law  was 
nit  >1  out  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the 
cinians  disappeared  from  Poland.  Socinian 
jws  were  taught  in  Germany  by  Ernst 

.ner  (d.  1012),  and  some  of  the  Polish  exiles 
me  and  settled  here,  but  the  heresy  soon 
3d  out.  It  took  a  firm  hold  in  Transylvania, 
rough  Bl;milrata,  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
the  Anti-trinitarian  doctrines.  It  did  not 
osper  in  Kn^-land,  the  only  purely  Socinian 

mgregation  being  formed  by  John  Biddle  in 

•:er  during  the  Commonwealth.     He 

3d  in  prison   for  heresy  in   1662,  and   was 

receded  by  Thomas  Firmin,  but  the  congre- 

ttion  soon  disappeared. 

Tlie   doctrines  of  the   Socinians  are  to  be 

mid  in  tli-'  liaeovian   Catechism  and  in  the 

•it  in.  ITS  of  Socinus  arid  other  great  leaders  of 

ty.     The  chief  are  :—  that  <  'hrist  did 

:  before  His  birth;  that  He  and  the 

Dly  Ghost  are  not  God  ;  that  <.'hri>t's  death 

:48  for  Himself,  not  for  His  sins,  but  for  the 
)rtality  and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  which 
a  had  assumed;  that  God  could  justly 

irdon    our  sins   without   satisfaction;    that 

'irist  did  not  become  our  High  Priest,  nor 

•tmortal  till  He.  had  ascended  ;  that  the  soul 

man  become*  insen-ihle  at   death   and   will 

i  again  with   the   body  at  the  general 

•  surrection  ;  and  that  the  good  will  beestab- 
heil  in  eternal  felicity,  while  the  wicked 

til  be  consigned   only  to  a  limited  punish- 


Socrates  was  born  at  Athens  in  469  B.C. 

"3  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  followed 
••  pi«i<  -ssioii  of  his  father  till  he  was  nearly 
rty  years  old,  when  he  gave  it  up  for  that 
a  philosopher.  He  came  to  Athens  about 
e  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  1V1»- 
nnesian  war.  His  career  differed  consider- 
ly  from  that  of  his  contemporaries,  inas- 
aoh  as  he  instituted  no  school,  resented  the 
le  of  teacher.  and  therefore  had  no  followers 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  His  plan 
work  was  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
hen-,  talking  with  his  fellow-citizens  on  all 
-ubjects,  leading  them  to  express  their 
3ws,and  then  proceeding  to  show  them  where 
-ir  argument  was  faulty;  for  he  believed 
inly  that  he  was  desi^m-d  by  tin-  gods  to  fulfil 
•eligious  mission,  and  that  a  divine  teacher, 
I'fiti'm  [divinity]  was  with  him  at  all  times, 
d  was  his  teacher.  Such  was  his  conviction. 
it  the  same  conviction  led  him  to  believe 
•it  his  fellows  had  all  their  inwaid  teacher-, 
'd  therefore  he  questioned  his  companions  in 
ler  to  be  instructed.  Accordingly,  he  was  no 
litarv  thinker,  but  loved  to  draw  a  circle 
mud  him.  And  the  young  men  of  Athens 
"f'l  to  be  drawn;  for  he  was  a  humourist;  lie 
i  il,  brave,  patriotic.  One  younir  man 
1.1  whom  Socrates  regarded  with  in 


tense  affection,  Alcibiades.  He  was  skilful, 
handsome,  fascinating  in  manner — all  the 
qualities  of  the  brilliant  Greek  were  exhibited 
in  him  in  their  perfection.  Had  he  also  but 
learned  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
the  whole  history  of  Athens  might  have  been 
different.  Socrates  would  fain  have  taught 
him.  But  whilst  he  joyously  listened  to  the 
bright  teaching  of  the  philosopher,  he  did  not 
train  himself  to  walk  in  the  light  which  he 
found  ;  he  became  selfish  and  wilful,  and 
turned  his  best  gifts  into  means  of  mischief. 

The  Socratic  dialogue  consisted  of  cleverly 
contrived  questions  of  the  philosopher,  in 
tended  to  draw  out  his  companion,  to  lead  him 
to  think  to  reconsider  his  subject,  to  view  it 
on  all  sides.  His  aim  was  to  draw  out  the 
faculties;  not  to  make  them  the  supreme 
arbiter,  but  to  bow  them  before  a  divine 
power.  It  was  the  very  object  of  his  life  to 
do  this,  and  it  cost  him  his  life.  For  he 
made  virtue  the  foundation  of  all  teaching  and 
the  aim  of  all  intellectual  exercise,  and  virtue 
was  the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  rejection  of 
evil.  The  Athenians  would  have  cared  no 
thing  for  his  word-splittings  ;  they  were  the 
most  tolerant  people  in  the  world  of  abstract 
opinions.  But  he  declared  that  lie  was  not  a 
promulger  of  opinions;  that  they  were  bound  to 
know  and  to  distinguish  truth,  that  it  was  no 
matter  of  indifference.  He  was  upon  this 
accused  of  not  worshipping  the  gods  which 
the  city  worshipped,  and  of  introducing 
divinities  of  his  own.  Alcibiades,  too,  who 
had  proved  a  traitor  to  the  State,  was  known 
to  have  been  a  learner  from  Socrates,  and 
upon  this  fact  was  founded  the  charge  that  he 
was  a  eorrupter  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  He 
was  brought  before  the  judges  of  Athens,  and 
his  trial  was  the  most  momentous  which  up  to 
that  time  the  world  had  ever  seen.  By  a 
majority  of  six,  2S2  against  27t>,  lie  was  pro- 
Tiounced  guilty.  There  was  a  chance  of  escape 
for  him.  The  penalty  was  death,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  majority  would  probably 
have  induced  the  judges  to  inflict  some  lighter 
punishment.  He  was  asked  to  speak  for  him 
self,  and  lie  boldly  answered  as  follows  :  "And 
what  shall  I  propose  on  my  part,  O  men  of 
Athens  'f  Clearly  that  which  is  my  due.  And 
what  is  that  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  re- 
ceive'r  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  who 
has  never  had  the  wit  to  be  idle  during  his 
whole  life  ;  but  has  been  careless  of  what  the 
many  care  about — wealth,  and  family  inter 
ests,  and  military  offices,  and  speaking  in  the 
a— •  iiibly,  and  magistracies,  and  plots,  and 
partial/  Keflecting  that  I  was  really  too 
honest  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live, 
I  did  not  go  where  I  could  do  no  good  to 
you  or  to  myself ;  but  where  I  could  do  the 
greatest  good,  privately,  to  every  one  of  you. 
Thither  'l  went,  and  sought  to  persuade 
every  man  among  you  that  he  must  look  to 
himself,  and  seek  virtue  and  wisdom  before  he 
looks  to  his  private  interests,  and  not  think  of 
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the  triumph  of  Athens  before  he  thinks  of 
Athens  herself ;  and  that  this  should  be  the 
order  which  he  observes  in  all  his  actions. 
What  shall  be  done  to  such  a  one  't  Doubtless 
some  good  thing,  O  men  of  Athens,  if  he  has 
his  reward;  and  the  good  should  be  of  a  kind 
suitable  to  him.  What  would  be  a  reward 
suitable  to  a  poor  man  who  is  your  bene 
factor  who  desires  leisure  that  he  may  in 
struct  you?  There  can  be  no  more  fittinir 
reward  than  maintenance  at  the  expen><  of 
the  State  in  the  Prytaneum." 

This  bold  answer  was  received  by  the 
judges  as  a  direct  insult,  a  fresh  proof  of 
audacity,  and  they  condemned  him.  Plato 
has  told  the  story  of  his  death  with  immortal 
power.  Thirty  days  ensued  before  ex. ration. 
Then  the  solemn  evening  came.  The  fatal 
draught  of  poison  was  brought,  and  amid  the 
frantic  lamentations  of  his  friends  and  disciples 
he  drained  it  to  the  dregs  with  his  habitual 
ease  and  cheerfulness.  He  spoke  to  the  last 
of  his  opinions  of  immortality,  and  of  what 
he  hoped  to  do  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus 
died  the  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers,  the 
greatest  of  heathen  martyrs.  "It  is  in-tructivc 
to  observe,"  writes  Dean  Stanley,  "  that  here, 
almost  alone,  outside  of  the  Jewish  race,  is  to 
be  found  the  career  which,  at  however  remote 
a  distance,  suggests  whether  to  friends  or 
enemies,  a  solid  illustration  of  the  One  Life, 
which  is  the  turning-point  of  the  religion  of 
the  whole  world.  We  do  not  forget  the 
marvellous  purity  of  the  life  of  Buddha  ;  nor 
the  singular  likenesses  and  contrasts  between 
the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
But  there  are  points  of  comparison  where 
these  fail,  and  where  the  story  of  Socrates  is 
full  of  suggestions.  When  we  contemplate 
the  contented  poverty,  the  self-devotion,  the 
constant  publicity,  the  miscellaneous  followers 
of  Socrates,  we  feel  that  we  can  understand 
better  than  before  tho  outward  aspect,  at 
least,  of  that  Sacred  Presence  which  moved  on 
the  busy  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in 
the  streets  and  courts  of  Jerusalem.  When 
we  read  of  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  court 
by  which  he  was  judged — the  religious  or 
superstitious  prejudices  invoked  against  him — 
tho  expression  of  his  friend  when  all  was 
finished — '  Such  was  the  end  of  the  wisest 
ami  justest  and  best  of  all  the  men  I  have 
ever  known '—another  Trial  and  another 
Parting  inevitably  rush  to  the  memory. 
When  we  read  of  the  last  conversation  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  Athenian  dungeon,our  thoughts 
almost  insensibly  rise  to  the  farewell  dis 
courses  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem 
with  gratitude  and  reverential  awe.  The 
differences  are  immense.  But  there  is  a  like 
ness  of  moral  atmosphere,  even  of  external 
incident,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  att-  n- 
tion.  Or  (to  turn  to  another  side),  when  we 
are  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
with  the  altered  tone  of  the  fourth,  it  is  at 


least  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  that  di 
culty,  to  remember   that  there  is  a   para] 
diversity  between  the  Socrates  of  Xenoph 
and  the  Socrates  of  Plato.     No  one  has  be 
tempted  by  that  diversity  to  doubt  the  si 
stantial  identity,   the  true    character,    mi 
l«-ss   the   historical   existence,  of  the   mas 
whom   they  both  profess  to   describe.     1 
divergences  of  Plato  from  Xenophon  are 
("ii testable ;    the   introduction   of    his    o 
colouring  and  thought  undeniable ;  and  yet  j 
the  less  is  his  representation  indispensable 
the  complete  idea  which  mankind  now  reve 
as   the   picture  of  Socrates.     Nor,   when 
think  of  the  total  silence  of  Joscphus,  or 
other  contemporary    writers,    respecting 
events  which  we  now   regard  a.-   irn-atot 
the  history  of  mankind,  is  it  altogether  ir 
levant  to  reflect  that   for  the   whole   thi 
years  comprised  in  the  most  serious  of  ancit 
histories,    Socrates  was   not  only  living  1 
acting  a  more  public  part,   and,  for  all 
future  ages  of  Greece,  an  incomparably  m 
important    part,    than  any   other    At  ben 
citi/.en;  and  yet  that  so  able  and  so  thougi 
i'ul  an  observer  as  Tlmcydides  has  never  o: 
n- 4 iced  him,  directly  or  indirectly.     Then 
no   stronger  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
argument    from  omission,    especially  in 
case   of  ancient  history,    whieli.    unlike  « 
own,  contained  within  its  range  of  vision 
more  than  was  immediately  before  it  for 
moment.'' 

Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  * 
born  at  Constantinople  about  380.  lie  Mm! 
the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  -win 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Scholasticus  or  j. 
vocate.  His  history  dates  from  309,  wli 
Ku-ehius  eii'led,  <l,,wn  t«.  Il">,  and  is  writ 
with  great  simplicity  and  comparative  • 
racy. 

Sodor   and  Man,  BISHOPRIC  OF.— 

Patrick  was  the  Apostle,  of  tho  Isle  of  Ml 
Returning  to  Ireland  in  147.  h<j  left  St.  ( 
maims,  whom  he  had  consecrated  "bMiop 
carry  on  the  work.      Sodor  is  the  name  o* 
small   village  in    lona.   where   it  is  said   a 
-tablNhrd   in  the  ninth  century  by  P 
•  ry   IV.      In    1098,    Ma-nus,'    King 
Norway,   having  conquered  the  Sud-n-   Iv 
or  Scottish  Hebrides,  and    the  ~N,;  ,,f  \\ 
united  them  under  one  bishop,  under  whb 
jurisdiction  they  continued  till  the  year  1£ 
when  the  English  possessed  themselves  of 
Isle   of   Man,    and   since   then,    though 
bishop  has  exercised  no  jurisdiction  in  Soc^ 
he  has  retained  the  ancient  title,  being  N 
styled  J5i>hop  of  Sodor  and  Man.      He  enj 
all  the   rights  of  other  bishops,  with  the    - 
ception  of  having   no  vote  in  the  House 
Lords.     The  see  of  Man  was  annexed  to    ' 
province  of  York  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546 
There   is  no  complete  list  nf  the  bisbc-' 
The  first  named  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  registe. 
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)bser ;  the  first  with  a  date,  Wimund  Mac 
day,  a  monk  of  Furness  Abbey,  to  which 
bey  the  election  of  the  bishops  belonged  ; 
was  consecrated  in  1109.  There  is  raen- 
>n  of  a  bishop  named  John  about  1154,  ami 
op  Simon  about  1225,  Bishop  Mark  1303, 
d  Huan  Hesketh  1510. 

1ST  OF   BISHOPS   SINCB   TUB    UNION   WITH   YORK. 


Accession. 

Accession. 

mry  Mann 

1546 

Mark  Hildersley  . 

1755 

.ouuis  Stanley 

KichardKichmond 

1773 

hn  Salisbury 

1571 

George  Mason 

1780 

»thn  Meyrick 

1576 

Claudius  Crigan'  . 

1784 

sorge  Lloyd 

1600 

George  Murray    . 

1814 

hu  Philips 

1605 

William  Ward      . 

1828 

illium  Forster 

16*4 

James  Bowstead  . 

1838 

clutr.l  Parr 

1635 

Henry  Pepys 

1840 

muel  Kutter 

1661 

Thomas      Vowler 

lac  Barrow 

1663 

Short 

1841 

;nry  Bridgman 

1671 

Walter  A.  Shirley 

1847 

hu  Lake    . 

1683 

Robert  John  Eden 

1847 

ptist  Levinz 

1985 

Horace  Powys 

1854 

oiiias  Wilson 

liiW        liowley  Hill". 

1877 

Under  the  bishop,  the  see  is  governed  by  an 
•hdeaeon  and  a  vicar-general.     The  income 

the  dine, -so  is  £2,000  per  annum.  Accord- 
5  to  ancient  custom  an  annual  convo- 
Lion  of  the  Manx  Church  is  held  on  the 
mrsday  in  Whitsunwcek.  The  island  con 
ns  thirty-three  parishes.  There  was  in 
••-•at  discussion  about  tin-  building  of 
cathedral  and  whether  it  should  be  at 
mglas  or  at  Feel.  Nothing  lias  yet  been 
ne  in  the  matter.  Peel  contains  the  ruins 

two  cathedrals — those  of  St.  Patrick  and 
.  German — both  on  a  small  island  in  the 
rbour;  churches  were  erected  in  those  situa- 
•ns  in  olden  times  for  safety,  as  at  1 1< 'Is 
land  and  lona.  The  whole  of  the  ancient 
editions  of  episcopacy  are  associated  with 
el.  IJ.-sidi-.-4  tlii-  cathedral  dedicated  to 
.  German,  other  bishops  of  Sodor,  in 
e  manii'T,  have  iriven  their  nan. 
mx  localities,  as  St.  P.randau  to  Turk 
addan,  St.  Michael,  Machutus  or  Manir- 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
te  of  the  original  structure  of  St.  German's  ; 

•  choir,    the   oldest    part    of    the   present 
ilding,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 

•milt  by  Bishop  Simon  [1226-47], 
lile  th"  nave  and  transepts  belong  to  a 
er  period.  The  church  is  cruciform, 
d  the  architecture  a  mixture  of  Early 
igiish  and  Decorated.  Until  the  close  of  the 
t  century  the  bishops  were  enthroned  here, 
t  its  roofless  condition  now  renders  the 
•eiimny  impo»il,le.  Several  bishops  are 
ried  here;  the  tomb  of  most  interest  is 
it  of  l',i>hop  Kutter,  the  friend  of  Charlotte 
la  Tremouille,  who  assisted"  her  in  the  de- 
ice  of  Lathom  House  from  Fairfax.  A 
,ildof  I5i>hop  Wilson's  is  also  buried  here, 
iderthe  chair  is  a  <-rypt,  which  till  1780 

*  used  as  a  dnngoon  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
u«-tinie>    civil,    olienders.       In    it   Eleanor 
(•ham,  wife  of   Humphry  Duke  of  Glouces- 

'•onlined  for  witchcraft  during  four- 
irs. 


Solifidians  (from  Latin  solus  alone  and 
Jides  faith),  the  name  that  was  frequently 
given  to  those  who  first  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  and  not  by 
works. 

Soniasclia,  THE  REGULAR  CLERKS  OF,  an 
order  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  St.  Jerome  Emiliani,  a  Venetian, 
bora  in  1481.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
had  served  in  the  campaigns  against  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
whilst  defending  the  town  of  Castelnuovo, 
and  on  his  deliverance  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  God.  He  first  took  charge  of 
some  orphan  nephews,  but  in  1528  founded 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Venice,  and  afterwards 
others  at  Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  other 
towns.  The  central  point  from  which  all 
the  institutions  were  managed  was  fixed  at 
Somasclia,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo.  It 
was  first  worked  by  laymen,  but  Emiliani  was 
afterwards  joined  by  some  priests,  and  they 
were  gradually  formed  into  an  order.  The 
founder  died  in  1533,  was  beatified  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  canonised  by  Clement 
XI II.  The  order  was  confirmed  in  l.'xiS 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  received 
the  name  of  Ke-ular  Clerks  of  St.  Mayeul, 
or  of  Somasclia.  It  was  for  a  time  united 
with  the  Theatines,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doc 
trine.  It  extended  rapidly,  and  has  the 
charge  of  several  orphanages  and  colleges. 
The  principal  house  is  at  Home. 

Sonnites  <>r  Snnnis  are  a  sect  of  Ma- 
hommcdans  who  are  strongly  opposed  in 
every  way  to  the  SiniTES  [q.v.J  They  are 
very  numerous,  the  Shiites  being  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  Persia.  The  Sonnites  are 
MHiietimes  called  Traditionists,  on  account  of 
their  looking  upon  the  sonnah  or  traditions 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran.  They 
recognise  the  rights  of  all  four  Caliphs  who 
immediately  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Shiites,  who  reject  all  but  Ali, 
the  fourth.  They  are  subdivided  into  four 
parties,  but  the  difference  consists  chiefly  in 
ceremonials  and  ritual — all  uniting  in  funda 
mental  doctrine  and  in  hatred  of  the  Shiites. 

Sorboiine,  a  celebrated  college  found-  d  at 
Paris  in  12") 2  iy  Robert  Sorbon,  chaplain  to 
Louis  IX.,  within  the  University  of  Paris. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  sixteen  poor 
theological  >tudents,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  French  four  Norman,  four  Picard,  and 
four  English.  The  congregation  was  con 
firmed  by  Clement  IV.  in  1268.  A  teacher 
of  theology  was  appointed,  the  college  be 
came  formed,  most  of  the  Paris  doctors  of 
theology  were  trained  there,  and  when  the 
lectures  of  the  faculty  began  to  be  held  there, 
the  college  and  the  faculty  became  identified. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  after  its 
foundation  it  throve  wonderfully,  and  is  noted 
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for  having  established  tin-  printing-press  in 
Paris  in  1470.  In  every  doctrinal,  liturgical, 
or  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  arose  in 
the  Callican  ( 'hureh  the  Sorbonne  has  taken 
tin-  most  prominent  place.  Its  acts  arc  among 
tin-  most  characteristic  passages  of  media-val 
Church  History,  all  manner  of  subjects  being 
discussed  by  the  sharpest  wits,  sometimes 
numbering  as  many  as  sixty.  Its  fall  be^an 
when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Gui><->; 
and,  though  Kichelieu  attempted  to  reci in 
struct  it,  it  gradually  decreased  in  importance 
till  the  Involution,  when  it  was  d<  >tn>\ed 
along  with  the  otlu  r  ecclesiastical  otablish- 
nieiits.  In  iSOSa  faculty  of  C'atbolic  theology 
wa<  re-e>tablished  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  owing 
to  ihe  influence  of  the  Government  in  appoint- 
ing  tlie  professors,  it  is  regarded  with  much 
distrust,  and  holds  a  position  very  different  to 
that  of  former  days. 

Soteriology.  --  From  Greek,  sot, , •/'//, 
"salvation,"  and  logos,  u  knowledge."  Tho 
science  or  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  God  accomplishes  it. 
See  JUSTIFICATION,  WORK  OF  CHKIM,  etc. 

Spul. — This  word  is  used  as  the  English 
version  of  the  Hebrew  word  //,////,>//.  and  the 
(J reek /M //<•/!<',  and  signifies  primarily  "  animal 
life."  But  it  is  used  more  widely  to  exjm  >s 
the  whole  region  of  mind  as  contrasted  with 
visible  substance.  The  deep  conviction  of 
mankind  that  there  is  in  man  a  nature  which 
differentiates  him  from  the  brutes,  led  to  a 
belief  in  a  threefold  nature,  and  this  view 
finds  confirmation  in  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  the  body  (tomato  or  flesh  (sam),  the  soul 
or  life  (psyche],  and  the  spirit  (pneuma) 
(1  Thess.  v.  23.)  Speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  its  essence  and  seat,  were 
afloat  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  by  no 
means  at  an  end  in  our  own  day,  but  form 
one  of  the  questions  of  some  biologists.  The 
Epicureans  thought  that  the  soul  was  a  subtle 
air,  composed  of  primitive  atoms ;  the  Stoics, 
that  it  was  a  flame,  a  portion  of  heavenly 
light;  while  the  Cartesians  made  thinking  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  The  EGO  was  the  living 
personality  which  the  body  covered,  but 
independent  of  it.  Both  Pythagora>  and  Plato 
held  the  brain  to  be  the  central  dwelling- 
place  of  the  soul.  The  Materiali>t  carries 
that  view  to  the  length  of  attributing  all  con 
sciousness  and  thought  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
bra  in- fibre— and  holds  the  soul  to  be,  in 
fact,  a  product  or  property  of  the  bodily 
organisation,  and  in  no  sense  independent 
of  it.  Consequently,  as  the  body  is  not  im 
mortal,  so  neither  can  the  soul  be.  [This  sub 
ject  has  been  discussed  in  the  article  on 
MATERIALISM.]  Such  a  view  is  contradicted 
by  the  innermost  consciousness  of  us  all. 
-\<»t  i, mills  ,,i»/-i«r,  said  the  heathen  poet,  ''Not 
all  of  me  will  die."  Even  now  I  am  not 
bound  to  this  body,  for  there  is  within  me  a 
principle  which  can  travel  into  far-off  scenes, 


while  I  remain  at  home.  I  can  think 
scenes  of  my  childhood  which  I  may  ne 
•88  anain.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  : 
probable  in  the  belief  that,  whilst  chum, 
agencies  dissolve  the  body,  they  have  no  po' 
over  the  Ego,  over  my  innermost  self.  ' 
doctrine  of  TRANSMIGRATION  [q.v.j  was  plai 
one  form  of  assertion  of  the  responsibility 
the  individual  soul,  and  so  far  seems  to  b< 
step  above  the  theory  of  absorption  which 
found  favour  with  many  rationalising  phil| 
phers — the  theory  that  xmls  are  swallo\ 
up  in  the  great  ocean  of  a  Divine  Life.  S 
a  theory  is  a  denial  of  moral  responsibil 
destroying  the  faith  in  a  conscious  continua 
of  intellectual  life  and  affection.  It  is 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  obscurity 
Spinoza's  philosophy  on  some  points,  t 
he  has  been  claimed,  both  by  those  who  pre 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  by  th 
who  deny  it,  as  being,  respectively,  on  til 
side.  Dr.  M  utineau,  who  has  not  a  hi 
idea  of  Spino/a.  believes  that  he  had  no  C 
viction  of  such  immortality. 

As  we  review  the  arguments  adduced.! 
favour  of  this  all-important  doctrine   of 
Christian    faith,    the    vast   capacities    of 
thinking  part  of  man,    the  universal   con* 
of  all  nations,  the  conscience  of  sin   and 
conviction  of  God's  justice,  we  still  hold  t 
beyond   them   all,  miirhty  as  they  are,  is 
t    tin-    K. -sin-rectum  of  Christ  and 
evidence  thereof.    Death  could  not  hold  H 
and  when  He  came  forth  from  the  gravt 
aot    (inly  as  the  image  of  the   [nvif 
God,  but  as  "  the  first-bom  of  every  cruatui 

South,    KOHKRT,  the    son   of  a   Lon<> 

iii'-rchant.    was    born   at    Hackney  in    16: 
died   at    Islip,    1716.      He  was    edi. 
\V'  >tmin>t'T   School    under  Dr.   Busby,  ; 
in  1651  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  1 
ordained  in   16.38,  and  in   1660  became  U 
versity  Orator.     He  was  appointed   dome; 
chaplain    to  the    Lord   Chancellor  Clarem 
on  account  of  a  speech  which   he    had 
liveied  on  Clarendon  being  installed   in 
office  at  Oxford.     In  1663  he  took  hi>  1) 
decree,   and   became  a  Prebendary  of  W< 
minster,  and    in    1670    a    Canon    of    < 'h 
Church.        In    1077.    Laurence    Hyc 
the    Lord    Chancellor,    and     afterwards     I 
he>ter.    was    sent    as    ambassador 
1'oland  ;     and    South,    who    had    been   .. 
tutor,    accompanied    him.     On  his   return 
Kngland  he  became  Rector  of  Islip,  in  0 
fordshire,  and  Chaplain-in- Ordinary  to   ' 
King.     He   refused   all   further  preferme« 
being  strongly  opposed   to   James   II. 's 
tempts  to  restore  Koinan  Catholicism.     He 
ever,  he  believed  in  the  duty  of  submission 
the  rightful  Sovereign,  and  it  was  with  di 
culty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  swear  al- 
giance  to  William  and   .Mary;  and  he  utte 
1  to  take  the  See  of  either  of  those  *' 
were  ejected   for  refusing  to  take  the  oa 
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5  remained  at  Islip  writing  and  preaching 
linst  Puritanism  till  his  death.  He  was 
ried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  most 
nous  of  his  works  are  his  sermons,  which 
)  characterised  by  vigorous  sense  aud  sound 
;glish. 

;3outhcott,  JOANNA. — A  fanatical  woman, 
rn  in  Devonshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
t  century,  who  gave  herself  out  as  the 
de  of  the  Lamb,  and  announced,  when  she 
s  over  sixty  years  old,  that  she  was  about 
give  birth  to  the  Messiah.  She  published 
:ollection  of  her  "  prophecies  "  in  shilling 
cts  :  tin  y  consist  of  wild  rhodomontade, 
.erspersed  with  doggrel  verse,  and  form  two 
go  Svo  volumes.  It  speaks  very  badly 
•  the  state  of  intelligence  and  education, 
it  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  thou- 
followers,  and  after  her  death  [Dec. 
th,  islil  jinny  of  them  continued  to  ob- 
•ve  the  ceremonies  she  had  prescribed,  so 

lit  till  a  very  few  years  since  there  were 
itions  who  still  called  themselves 
cr  her  name. 

Southwell,    BISHOPRIC    OF.  — Th! 

*8  constituted  in  1SS4,  its  first  bishop 
ing  I>r.  (Jeoi-.ru  Kidding.  It  is  taken  from 

-3  dioceses  of   Lincoln   and   Liehfield,  and 

i uprises  the  whole  counties  of  Nottingham 
I  Derby,  including  471  })arishes  be>ides 

•  ipelries,  with  an  an -a  of  l,18i>.4l!)  aei-es, 
1  a  population  of  691),  152.  The  endow- 

unt  of  the  See  is  £3,000  a  year.      There  are 

•O  archdeaconries,  but  as  yet  no  cathedral 
ly.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Yiririn, 
Southwell  Minster,  is  in  every  way  worthy 

'be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  OftihedraL 
»  other  of  the  newly-constituted  cathedrals 
the  la-t  halt'  century  can  approach  it  in 
lenity  of  desiirn  and  beauty  of  architecture, 
th  its  mas>ive  Norman  nave  and  western 
I  central  towers,  Marly  Knulish  choir,  and 
d  chapter-house.  Southwell  Minst.-r, 
)Ugh  never  formally  recognised  as  a  cathe- 
il  church,  was  regarded  by  the  Archbishops 
the  Northern  Province,  until  the  severance 
tlie  county  of  Nottingham  from  the  pro- 
u-c  and  diocese  of  York  in  1839,  almost  as 
econdary  cathedral  for  that  remote  part  of 
•ir  widest  ret  chintz  spiritual  domain.  Pos- 
ly  the  site  of  a  Romano-British  church; 
•st  probably,  according  to  early  and  con 
tent  tradition  accepted  by  some  of  our  mo<t 
•eful  historians,  one  of  the  centres  of  1 'an 
us's  missionary  labours,  c.  630,  after  the 
iver>ion  of  the  men  of  Lind-ey,  and  the 
ctiou  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  the 
man  city  of  "  Lindum  Colonia,"  the  modern 

,ucoln ;  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  the  ubi- 
itous  Wilfrid,  in  the  five  last  years  of  his 
-,  7().">  !)  ;  augmented  by  Kdwy's  grant  of 
royal  demesnes  in  the  soke  of  Southwell 
Archbishop  ( )>kytel  in  95S,  and  re-founded 
re-modelled  (according  to  the  statement  of 
nry  Ylll.'s  Commissioners)  by  Edwy's 


brother  Edgar,  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  first  three  prebends  were 
probably  founded,  and  the  church,  endowed 
with  the  great  tithes  of  the  soke,  became 
collegiate ;  furnished  with  large  and  sonorous 
bells  by  Archbishop  Kinsy  [1051-60],  at  the 
same  time  that  he  bestowed  like  gifts  on  the 
minsters  of  Beverley  and  Stow ;  constituted 
by  Kinsy's  successor  Ealdred  [1061-69]  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  for  whose  use, 
according  to  the  reformed  rule  of  Chrode- 
gang,  he  erected  a  common  refectory,  as  he 
had  done  at  York ;  established  as  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  II.,  freed  by  him  from 
all  episcopal  customs  and  dues,  placed  on  the 
si  me  standing  as  St.  Peter's  at  York,  St. 
John's  at  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid's  at 
Kipon,  and  enriched  with  royal  privile^-,  s 
and  immunities  ;  the  seat  of  a  yearly  synod 
for  the  county,  at  which  the  consecrated 
chrism,  brought  solemnly  from  York,  was 
di>tributed  to  the  rural  deans,  to  be  by  them 
dispensed  to  the  parish  priests  ;  at  Whitsun 
tide  the  object  of  yearly  processions  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  whole  county  of  Notts, 
released  from  the  ancient  duty  of  repairing 
to  York  to  pay  their  Pentecostals,  to  which 
came  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Notting 
ham  with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  on  hor.-e- 
back,  in  their  most  magnificent  array,  to  lay 
down  their  Whitsun  farthings  under  the 
wide  Norman  archway  of  the  great  north 
porch,  where  the  treasurer  of  the  Chapter 
>tood  to  receive  them — a  time-honoured  cus 
tom,  only  abolished  little  more  than  a  century 
by  Archbishop  Drummond,  "  proprio 
inning  as  a  meaningless  survival  from  the 
past — it  is  evident  that  Southwell  Minster 
lias  always  occupied  a  place  of  peculiar  dig 
nity  and  importance  in  the  organisation  of 
the  vast  diocese  of  York.  In  later  times  it 
more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  destruction, 
In  1540  it  surrendered  its  possessions  to 
H<  nry  VIII.,  and  was  re-founded  by  him  in 
1543;  in  1547  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown, 
but  re-founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  155S;  in 
1604  still  further  established  by  James  I.,  to 
be  once  more  suppressed  in  our  own  days,  and 
by  a  melancholy  but  just  Nemesis  on  luxury 
and  inefficiency  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  parish 
church,  it  is  now  happily  raised  to  more  than 
its  pristine  dignity  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
newly-formed  diocese. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  history  of  the 
collegiate  church  is  not  an  edifying  one  before 
its  final  extinction  on  the  death  of  the  last 
prebendary  in  1873.  The  number  of  pre 
bendaries  was  sixteen.  It  was  an  acephalous 
body  without  a  dean,  or  even  any  permanent 
president,  such  as  the  precentor  was  at  St. 
David's,  and  the  archdeacon  at  Llandaff, 
both  of  whose  chapters  were  dean-less.  Few 
professedly  religious  foundations  could  show- 
Mi  ia Her  grounds  for  exemption  from  the  axe 
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of  our  ecclesiastical  ivi<  >rm<  TS.  Of  the  sixteen 
prebendaries,  each  came  into  residence  for 
three  months  once  in  four  years,  his  only 
duties  being  to  attend  the  daily  choral  ser 
vices — and  even  these  it  was  at  one  time  in 
the  last  century  seriously  proposed  to  sup 
press — to  preach  statu  table  sermons,  and  to 
"  exorcise  hospitality."  That  is  to  say,  to 
quote  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :  "  In  a  chun-li 
having  sixteen  canons,  only  one  was  resident 
at  a  time  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  four  ye  M-. 
and  the  other  fifteen  were  non-resident  for 
three  years  and  three  quarters." 

Southwell,  KOHEKT,  a  Roman  Catholic 
poet,  was  one  of  the  least  known  writers  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  age.  His  thoughts  are 
often  very  beautiful,  although  not  powerful. 
He  was  born  in  1560,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
educated  at  tin-  English  Coll.-ge  at  Douay. 
In  1584  he  retuni'-il  a>  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
England,  where  the  Countess  of  Arundel  made 
him  her  chaplain.  His  most  admirable  poems 
are  The  Triumph*  over  Dcttfh,  AV.  /',ft-r's  Com- 
p/ahit,  The  Epistle  of  Comfort.  In  July,  1592, 
Southwell  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
sedition,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  dur 
ing  which  time  he  affirms  that  he  underwent 
the  torture  ten  times.  Some  few  books  were 
allowed  him.  and  he  chose  the  Bible  and  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  After  three  years  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Cecil,  begging  for  a  day  to  bo 
appointed  for  his  trial,  to  which  Cecil  is  said 
to  have  replied,  "  That  if  he  were  in  haste 
to  be  hanged  he  should  have  his  desire."  On 
Feb.  20th  Southwell  was  removed  from  New 
gate  and  taken  to  Westminster,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned.  On  the  following  day, 
Feb  21st,  1595,  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Sozomen,  HEKMIAS,  a  Church  historian, 
called  Scholasticus,  was  born  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  at  Salamina,  in  tin-  i>land 
of  Cyprus,  and  for  a  long  time  pleaded  at  the 
bar  of  Constantinople.  He  compiled  an  Eccle 
siastical  History  in  nine  books,  from  the  third 
consulship  of  Crispus  and  young  Constantino 
to  the  seventeenth  consulship  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger,  that  is,  from  323-439.  This  book 
is  still  extant,  except  the  part  which  describes 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years.  He  seems 
to  have  known  and  made  use  of  Socrates' 
history.  His  book  is  useful  as  giving  a  good 
idea  of  discipline  of  the  Church.  He  died 
some  time  after  443,  probably  towards  450. 

Spanheim,  FHIEDRICH,  was  born  at 
Amborg,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  January, 
1600.  After  having  studied  in  the  College  of 
Amberg,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1620 
to  Geneva  to  study  divinity.  His  father's 
circumstances  becoming  somewhat  straitened 
by  the  Palatinate  disturbances,  he  lived  for 
three  years  as  a  tutor.  In  1625  he  travelled  in 
England  and  France,  and  finally  settled  down 
at  Geneva  as  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
was  ordained,  and  in  1631  became  divinity 
professor.  He  showed  such  learning  and 


understanding  that  he  was  sought  after 
several  universities,  and  in  1642  moved 
Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
1648.  He  wrote  many  works,  among  wbj 
are  Lubia  Evangelica,  Cftamierus  C<»<tr<«-i 
Exercitationes  de  Gratia  Z7////V/W/,  Kpistolft 
M(itth(cnm  Cutticnuiii  dc  ('nnci/idt«>ne  Gra 
is,  Epixtolnm  ad  Enchananum  de  C 
Anylicania,  and  I'imiu-ite  exerc\ 
t ion  Kin. 

Spanheim,  FRIEDRICH,  son  of   the  p 

ceding  \J>.  1<;:J2,  d.  17U1J,  was  professor 
theology  at  Heidelberg  ami  L.  yden,  and  < 
of  the  champions  of  Calvin  again>t  Dc-scai 
and  Cocceius. 

Spanish  Reformed  Church.— T 

religious  body  took  its  origin  in  Mexico,  ll 
Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  oil'  and  Mexico  p 
claimed  a  republic  in  1824.  In  1801  ca 
the  ill-omened  attempt  of  Napoleon  III. 
subject  the  country  to  French  dominati 
and  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  A 
proclaimed  Emperor,  to  the  satisfaction  of  1 
Roman  priesthood  of  the  country.  But  i 
nation  resented  the  interference,  rejected 
Empire,  and  put  Maximilian  to  death  in  18 
This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  tote 
tion,  which  had  been  refused  during  Span 
rule.  Up  to  this  time  the  country  had  b< 
in  the  very  depths  of  superstition  and  ign 
ance ;  but  now  the  Bible  began  to  l>e  int 
duced.  In  1866  Miss  Rankin  started 
systematised  Protestant  Mission,  which  grat 
ally  made  way.  Not  only  so,  but  a  refo( 
movement  was  begun  within  the  1,  n 
Church  itself  ;  a  priest  named  Aquelar  oper 
a  hall  for  preaching  which  he  named  1 
"Church  of  Jesus."  On  his  death  his  c< 
gregation  besought  assistance  from  the  Kj 
copal  Church  of  America  ;  it  was  given,  a 
Dr.  H.  C.  Riley  was  consecrated  Bishop 
the  Mexican  Reformed  Church,  a  remarkal 
grand  sermon  being  preached  on  the  occasi 
by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  alin 
ing  the  distinctive  principles  of  Kpi-mpacy 
distinguished  from  Romanism.  Since  th 
two  other  bishops  have  been  consecrated. 
1871  a  Dominican  friar  was  chox-n  tor  J 
eloquence  to  oppose  Bishop  Riley,  and  hims 
became  one  of  his  proselytes. 

M-anwhile  a  corresponding  movement  ^ 
going  on  in  Spain.    In  1881  an  appeal  from  t 
Bishop  of  Meath,  Lord  Plunket  [afterwai 
Archbishop  of  Dublin],  was  sent  forth  calli 
attention    to  this  movement,  and  asking  i 
"the  sympathy  of  Protestant  Europe."     Tl 
appeal  was  contained  in  a  maga/.ine  entitl 
Light  and  Truth,  which  still  contim; 
organ  for  the  communication  of  inionnati 
respecting  this  Reform  movement.     The  fi: 
number  contains  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  .In 
B.  Cabrera,  Bishop-Elect  of  Madrid,  whostal 
that  he  has  a  congregation  of  456  and  a  sch( 
of  100  children.  This  congregation  \v,. 
by  Bishop  Riley  in  February,  1880,  on  whi 
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.•asion  Reformed  congregations  from  Seville 
i  Malaga  attended  with  that  of  Madrid,  and 

Spanish  Reformed  Church  was  solemnly 
istituted.  In  Portugal  also  Reformed  con- 
3gations  were  established,  whom  Bishop 
.ey  also  visited.  Several  of  these  were 
nistered  to  by  men  who  had  been  Roman 
tholic  priests.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
Liturgy  was  drawn  up,  partly  from  that  of 

Church  of  England,  partly  from  the  old 
izarabic  Liturgy.  The  last  report  gives  13 
lained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
dn,  eight  of  whom  are  ex-Roman  priests, 

others  have  received  American  orders, 
ey  have  besought  the  English  Church  to 
isecrate  their  bishops-elect  ;  but  a  diffi- 
ty  was  felt  by  the  English  Bishops  on  the 
rand  that  the  Roman  llishops,  though  held 
be  in  gri<  vou>  error,  are  yet  in  possession; 
1  the  English  Church,  following  the  uni- 
••sal  precedent  from  the  beginning,  has 
used  to  be  a  party  to  what  many  ecclesi- 
ical  authorities  hold  to  be  a  schism.  Tim-e 
.0  argue  thus,  whilst  they  look  hopefully  on 

Reform  movement,  are  di  -irons  that  the 
form  shall  be  carried  on  from  within. 
vertheless,  there  are  others  who  stivnu- 
;ly  declare  that  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
arches  ought  to  stand  aloof  no  longer,  but 
the  gap  and  consecrate  the  bishops.  The 
lowing  passage  from  a  recent  address  by 
•.•hbishop  Plunket  puts  the  case  very  ear- 
;tly  :- 

A  remarkable  movement  in  the  direction 
Church  Reform  has  taken  place  during  late 
irs  in  Spain  and  pi.rt  uiral.  Eive-and- 
enty  years  ago  there  wen-  not  a  score  of 
ive  Protestants  in  these  countries.  There 

now  some  ten  thousand.  The  faithfulness 
I  courage  with  which  these  brave-h< 
n,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  have 
tied  their  way  out  of  error  into  light  and 
th,  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  towards  all 
o  have  so  done,  even  though  they  follow 

after  us,  we  should  be  ready  to  extend  a 
ping  hand.  But  among  these  Reformers 
re  are  some  wi:h  wh'.ni  Enirji>h  and  Iri>h 
irchmen  should  especially  sympathise.  I 
ak  of  those  who,  after  the  example  of  our 
a  forefathers,  have  organised  themselves 

an  Episc.. p;d  basis,  and  have  adopted  a 
M!  Liturgy,  purged,  like  our  own,  irrom 
nan  error,  but  wisely  shaped,  as  in  our 
•••,  upon  the  model  of  an  ancient 
ional  ritual.  The  number  of  these  Re 
ntiers  is  not  as  yet  large.  About  two 
usand  in  Spain,  and  about  one  thousand  in 
tugal,  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
ir  ranks.  But  the  congregations  into  which 
(y  are  gathered  occupy  important  centres  in 
ae  two  countries.  In  Spain  they  are  to  be 
nd  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Malaga,  Salamanca, 

ladolid,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar- 
•na.  In  Port  uiral  we  meet  them  in  Lisbon, 

de  Mouro,  and  ( )porto.  Moreover,  though 
s  widely  separated  from  one  another,  these 


scattered  flocks  are  bound  together  even 
already  by  a  sense  of  corporate  unity,  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  their  power  for  good. 
Each  congregation  has  its  vestry,  and  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  there  is  a  central  Synod 
attended  by  delegates  from  these  vestries, 
where  in  each  case  the  foundation  of  a  Re 
formed  Episcopal  Church  has  been  solemnly 
and  prayerfully  laid.  In  Spain  the  Synod 
has  chosen  a  Bishop-Elect.  In  Portugal  it  is 
purposed  to  do  likewise  when  the  right  oppor 
tunity  presents  itself.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
an  outward  organisation  goes,  the  elements  of 
cohesion  and  continuity  are  duly  provided. 
But  there  are,  thank  God,  closer  and  more 
sacred  bonds  than  these.  Speaking  as  one 
who  has  twice  visited  the  Peninsula  for  the 
special  purpose  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
movement,  I  can  certify  without  reserve  to 
the  fact  that  these  Reformers  are  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  knit  one  to  another  by 
love  and  devotion  to  a  common  Master — tho 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls — 
and  by  a  profound  conviction  that  they  have 
a  work  of  evangelisation  to  do  for  Him  in 
their  native  land  !  Such  are  some  of  the 
hopeful  features  of  this  movement.  Did  time 
permit,  I  could  point  to  many  more.  I  could 
show  from  its  history  that  it  is  a  movement 
from  within,  and  that,  though  foreign  agencies, 
especially  in  the  way  of  Bible  circulation, 
have  done  much  to  help  the  work,  their  func- 
tion  has  been  not  so  much  to  create  a  desire 
for  reform  as  to  meet  an  already  existing 
want.  I  could  also  show  that  this  want  is 
not  due  to  merely  political  aspirations,  or  to 
any  ephemeral  burst  of  enthu>iasm,  but  that 
it  is  in  very  truth  a  craving  for  somewhat 
more  satisfying  in  the  way  of  spiritual  food 
than  Rome  can  supply.  But  I  must  pass 
from  the  hopes  of  the  movement  to  its  needs 
— for  it  is  because  of  these  needs  that  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  take  up  my  pen.  These 
Reformers,  like  the  early  Christians,  are  few, 
and  poor,  and  weak.  None  of  the  wealthy  or 
the  mighty  ones  of  this  earth  have,  up  to  this, 
joined  their  little  band,  and  hence  they  find 
it  impossible  as  yet  to  stand  alone.  They  do 
not  ask  us  to  undertake  the  work  of  Reforma 
tion  in  their  land.  They  are  already  engaged 
in  that  work,  and  all  they  ask  of  us  is  to  help 
them  in  accomplishing  it  themselves.  Nor  do 
they  ask  us  to  help  them  thus  for  ever.  Ere 
long  they  hope  to  be  self-supporting.  But 
just  at  present,  though,  as  I  can  vouch,  they 
are  contributing  according  to  their  ability, 
they  find  it  hopeless,  without  aid,  to  meet 
their  own  spiritual  needs.  And  for  this  aid 
they  have  appealed  to  us.  We  have  not  gone 
out  of  our  path  to  look  for  this  duty.  We 
have  found  the  wounded  traveller  on  the 
very  highway  by  which  we  have  been  journey 
ing.  Can  we,  with  a  clear  conscience,  pass 
him  by  on  the  other  side  ?  The  next  few 
years  will  be  to  these  Reformers  a  season  of 
terrible  suspense.  In  adopting  for  their 
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churches  an  Episcopal  constitution,  they 
staked  all  upon  the  prospect  of  finding  some 
Sister-Church  in  Christendom  willing  to  con 
secrate  the  Bishops-Elect  of  their  choice.  Hud 
they  been  satisfied  with  a  Presbyterian  form 
of  government  they  would  have  run  no  such 
risk.  But  they  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  own  Reformers,  trusting  that 
we — who  must  approve  of  their  resolve — 
would  not  deny  them  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  practice.  They  have  lOCOrdingly ftflked 
for  this  privilege  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  and  a  final  decision  will  be  come  to 
by  that  body  after  an  opportunity  for  con 
sultation  with  their  brethren  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  at  large  has  been  given  them  at 
the  Conference  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
held  at  Lambeth  about  tl,;  hence.  I 

earnestly  trust  that  the  bishops  of  my  church 
will  see  their  way  to  grant  the  request  of  our 
brethren  in  Spain  and  Portugal  who  have  so 
far  trusted  us." 

Sparrow,  ANTIIOXY,  B.D.,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  [b.  at  Depden,  Suffolk],  was  edu 
cated  at  Queen's  <  fouege,  ( 'a  in  bridge,  of  which 
he  was  fellow,  till  ejected  in  1643  for  ret  using 
the  Covenant.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmonds- 
bury  ;  thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  Arch 
deaconry  of  Sudbury,  and  to  the  mastership 
of  his  college.  In  1667  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  [1676]  he  was  translated  to  the  See 
of  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  1685.  He  wrote 
Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a 
Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons, 
Ordinances,  Orders,  etc.,  and  several  sermons. 

Spenor,  PHILIPP  JAKOB. — Founder  of  the 
PIETISTS  [q.v.]  in  Germany  [A.  at  Rappolt- 
stein  in  1635;  d.  at  Berlin,  1705].  His  father 
was  Counsellor  to  the  Count  of  Rappoltstein, 
and  the  Countess,  who  was  godmother  to 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener,  took  a  great  interest 
in  him,  and  had  him  educated  by  the  Court 
Chaplain,  Joachim  Stoll.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  went  to  Colmar,  and  a  year  later  to  Stras- 
burg  University ;  here  he  pursued  his  theo 
logical  studies  under  Sebastian  and  Johann 
Schmidt  and  Dannhauer,  all  of  whom  were 
xealous  Lutherans.  Here  also  he  studied 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  1659  he  went  to 
P.aslo,  where  he  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from 
Buxtorf  ;  he  also  visited  the  universities  of 
Tubingen,  Freiburg,  and  Wiirtemburg.  In 
1662  he  was  chosen  public  preacher  at  Stras- 
burg.  and  also  gave  lectures  at  the  UniveiMt y 
on  history  and  philosophy.  In  1604  he  took 
his  D.D.,  and  the  Senate  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  invited  him  to  become  chief  preacher 
of  that  city.  His  early  training  had  yiven 
him  strong  religious  impressions,  and  his 
preaching  was  characterised  by  great  earnest- 
ind  sincerity,  and  his  life  by  its  singular 
purity;  but  his  /•  al  against  the  ('alvinists 
who  were  an  influential  body  in  Frankfort, 


made  him  many  enemies.     However  he  so 

i  to  c« mteiid  with  them,  and  turned 
mind  to  the  great  object  of  his  life,   whi 
was  to  enforce  purity  of  doctrine  and  to  nu 
his  hearers   acquainted  with  the  contents 
the  whole  Scriptures,  instead  of  only  just  ' 
portions  appointed  to  be  read  during  ehu 
service.     To  encourage  the  study  of  the  Hi 
he    in    1670    instituted   his  Collegia    1'uta 
where   he   explained   passages   of    the    X 
Testament,  and  invited  discussion  and  furtJ 
inquiry  from  his  hearers  of  both  sexes, 
thus    unintentionally   founded    the 
Pietists.     In  1675  he  published  his  /',./  It, 
dcria,  urging  the  need  of  a  general  reform 
the  mode  of  preaching  and  teaching  Christ 
doctrines.      In    1686,  at   the  request  of 
Klector  of  Saxony,  he  accepted  the  post 
Court  Preacher  at  Dresden,  and  he  soon 
came  involved  in  a  religious  di-puto  with 
theological    teachers    of    Leipzig     (<'arp? 
Alberti,  etc.).     Spem  rhad  f.mndi-d  in  Leij, 
a    Cu//i;/in,,i    r/nl'ihiltitrmn    for    studying 
Bible  in  its  original  lanirua^es.  and  this  i 
looked  on  as  a  censure  on  the  University 
its  neglect  of  exegetical  teaching.     Jcalott 
moreover,  at  Spener's  having  been  a:  j>  >in 
to  one  of  the  most  coveted  Church  prel 
ments  had  much  to  do  with  causing  <>ppi 
tion  to  his  views,  and  his  enemies   - 
in  prejudicing  the  Elector  again-t    him  i 
getting  his  religious  meetings  forbidden, 
was  at  Leipzig  that  the  nickname  of  Piett 
was  given  to  Spener's  followers.]      Spen 
therefore,  removed  to  Berlin  in  1690,  and  h» 
again  he  commenced  his  catechetical  instri 
tions,  and  enjoyed  universal  respect.    His 
herents    at    Leipzig   (Francke,    Anton,    H 
Breithaupt)  were  in   l<iu-2  made  IV  i<  --or: 
Theology  at   the  new   University   of    Ha> 
which  henceforth  became  the  horn- 1  of  Pieti- 
The  theologians  of  Wittenberg  next  attacr 
Spener,   accusing   him   of   founding    varii 
fanatical  sects,  and  of  holdinir  no  less  tV 
283  heretical  opinions.     To  them  Spener 
plied  in  1695  by  his   True  ><-tth 

Confession   of  Angxburg.     Soon  after  this 
was  mixed  up  in  a  very  serious  dispute  c 
cerning  the  necessity  of  confession  before 
ceiving  the  Sacrament,  and  Speiier  gave  it' 
his  opinion  that  Christians  miirht  be  allov 
to  use  their  own  judgment  in  this  matter. 
1694  the  new  Elector,   Frederick  August 
ur-red  Spener  to  return  to  Dresden,  but  he 
fused  the  offer.     His  last  work  was  On 
>  i  r,,t,lhr«,l  of  Clt ri*t,  which  he  finis 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1705. 

Spinoza,    BARUCH    DE,  the    greatest 
rationalistic  philosophers,  was  horn  at  Atnst 
dam  on  Nov.  24th,  1632,  of  Jewish  parei 
who  had  settled  there  on  escaping  th 
cution    of    Jews    in   Spain,     lit!   aftorwa 
I/itinised    his    name    Baiuch    into    Boned 
He  was  destined  to  commerce,  but  his  love, 
study  and  great  intellect   made    his  pare 
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r  their  r.  Dilution  in  favour  of  a  rabbinical 
cuti»n.  Let  it  be  remembered  th.it  the 
th  thus  linked  to  men  of  various  lands — for 
father  was  a  Portuguese  Jew — was  bound 
me  nation  only  by  spiritual  affinity,  and 
t  a  nation  without  a  home,  and  the  coin  ae 
the  earnest  young  Jew's  mental  life  will 
more  easily  followed.  The  education  of 
Jews  was  almost  exclusively  religious,  the 

Testament  and  tin-  Talmud  forming  their 

icipal  studies.     Spinoza  entered  into  them 

a  almost  fanatical  zeal,  which,  backed  by 

.arkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  won  the 

riration  of  liis  instructor,  the  Chief  Kabbi, 

1   Levi    Morteira.       At    lourteen   Spino/a 

died  alm<»t  all  the  doctors  in  the  exact- 

le  and  extent  of   his   biblical    knowledge. 

ii-sued  liis  inquiries  further  than  they 

Id  follow  him,  and  put  questions  whieh 

.     Thus,  because  he  found 

n  of  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  in 

Old  Testament,  and  because  he  was  dis 
ked  witli  some  of  the  interpretations  of 

La\v    wliieli    his  gave,  and    those 

interpretation-  \vliieh  Christ  Himself  had 
iked,  he  v.  v.  and  ex- 

municated  from  the  Synagogue.  [See 
•ie  ciir-e  quoted  at  length  in  Mr. 

Of  Hli'n-nl     T/0'iri/.   i.    2~»S.] 

friends  and  relation  •  i  i-idd.-n  to 

1  intrreourse  with  him.  but  lie  made  some 

friends,  particularly  Fran/.  Van  den  Knde, 
i  had  a  LMV at  intliieiice  on  hi>  li: 

:n  in   Am-terdam  wlio  kept    a  philo- 

•  •al    seminary,   and  is  said  to   have  i 
tical  plotter  and  an  atheist.       Some    ; 

r  In     was   handed    in    Normandy  for  COD- 
•icy.      He  t.-uight  Spinu/.:i  Latin,  which  hi 
nt   with   great  ease,  ami    which    was   very 
to  him.     At   this  time  the  works  of 
.    into  his  hands,  and  lie   studied 
,-erly.      He   1,  it    Amsterdam   in   lo'ili, 
retired  to  Khynsburg,  near  Leyden.  where 
arried  on  a  trade,  ;is  all  .lews  were  taught 
').      His  wa»  that  of  a  maker  of  t'  lescopes, 
tc.,  but  he   devoted  all  his  spare 

•  to    philosophy.        In    the  next    year  li 
ed  to  Woorbur_r,  a  small  village  n,-ar  the 
•ue,  and  finally  to  the  Hague  it-elf.     Here 
Teqiiently  attended   the   Calvinistie   wor- 
,  and  expr<  s*  '1  the   de.-pest    admiration 

aracter  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of 

Paul;   hut    he    w:is    never    baptised,   nor 

•d    himself   a    Christian.      He  wa>  ottered 

proiV-oi-.hip   {)f   philosophy   at  Heidel- 

i  ;,  but  refused,  conscious  that  the  philo- 

•  iv  he  would    teach    was    tOO    closely  allied 

•  hcoloLjy  not   to   trench    on    its  dogmas. 

iied  the  heritage  which  fell  to  him 

ither's  de:iih  to  hi-  sisters,  TV  fused  to 

t  pt  the  property  which  his  friend,  Simon  de 

id  intended  to  have  to  him.  and  also 

<•  pen-ion  otleivd  to  him  by  Louis  XIV., 

a     continued    his    labours   in    the   greatest 

-rty,    sometimes,    it     is    said,     expending 

food  only   2  id.   a  day.      He  died  Feb. 


22nd,  1677,  of  phthisis,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  twenty  years. 

Spinoza's  system  is  the  logical  development 
of  the  system  of  Descartes,  though  the  two 
philosophers  differed  on  many  points.  Spinoza's 
first  published  work  was  an  Abridgment  of  the 
M»lit<it'ui)is  of  Descartes,  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  germs  of  the  J?M*M,ana  Tract  - 
at  as  Tit'ol'i'/tcii-  ]'<j/it<rt<N.  This  work  contains  a 
rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  an  at 
tack  on  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  as 
injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  He  also  ex 
plained  in  it  that  philosophy  and  theology  have 
nothing  incomnn  ui.  This  book  \\  as  at  once  con 
demned  and  forbidden  in  every  country,  and 
many  artitices  were  u-ed  to  introduce  it  into 
the  various  countries  under  dilTennt  names. 
But  Spinoza  ischielly  known  by  J-'.thica  J/<//r 
•  - 


•  'it/ifiti-tttit,  wliieli  contains  a 
statement  of  his  doctrines  drawn  up  in  a 
mathematical  form,  and  which  lias  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "The  Euclid  of  Meta 
physicians."  lie  -ivi  s  ei--lit  definitions,  and 
>«  \'eii  axioms.  The  ,-ight  definitions  are:  — 
1.  By  a  tiling  which  is  it-  own  cause,  I 

understand  a  thin--,   the  essence  of    which 
involve-  existence,   or  the  nature  of    which 

can  only  be  con-iden  d  as  exigent. 

•J.  A'  tiling  Unite  is  that  which  can  be 
limited  (1  inn  t  nun  yWr.xY)  by  another  thing  of 
the  same  nature  ;  i  .;/.  body  is  >aid  to  be  Unite 
because  it  can  alway-  be  conceived  as  larger. 
So  thought  is  limited  by  other  thoughts. 
Hut  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor  thought 
limit  body. 

3.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which 
exists  in  itsell.  and  is  conceived  per  se  ;    in 
other  words,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conception  of  anything  else  ante 
cedent  to  it. 

4.  By  attribute  I   understand  that   which 
the  mind  perceiv.  s  as  constituting  the  very 
i  --.  nee  of  substance. 

.">.  IJy  modes  I  understand  the  accidents 
(fijti'ctwnes]  of  sub.-tance;  or  that  which  is  in 
.-oimthing  el>e,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

6.  By  God  I  understand  tin-    Being  abso 
lutely  'infinite,    i.9.    the  sub-tance  consisting 
of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

7.  That  thin--  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists 
by  tin:    sole   n.  -,    .-sity    of    it>    nature,    and    by 
it'self  alone  is  determined  to  action.     But  that 
thing    is  .   or,   rather,    constrained, 
which    owe-    its    existence    to   another,    and 
acta               •      •    to    certain     and    determinate 

8.  By  eternity  T  understand  existence  itself, 
in   as   far   as    it    is    conceived    necessary   to 
follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal 
thing. 

The  seven  axioms  are  :  — 

1.  Everything  which  is,  is  in  itself  or  in 
so*me  other  thing. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through 
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Huother(jtwr  alind)  must  be  conceived  through 
^tself    jji-r  se}. 

3.  From  a    given   determinate   cause    the 
effect   necessarily  follows:   and,  riir  rcrsa,  if 
no  (I. •terminate  cause  be  given,  no  effect  can 
follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  implies  it. 

5.  Things  which  have  mailing  in  common 
with    each    other    cannot    be    understood   by 
means  of    each    other,    i.>.   the   conception   of 
one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the 
other. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object 
(idea  rt-ni  <l<-)»-t  <•//,//  >//„  \<l,;i(,,  man ,t ire}. 

7.  Whatever   can    IK-    clearly   conceived    as 
non-existent,  does  not,  in  its  essence,  in\ol\e 
existence, 

By  these  definitions  and  axioms  Spinoza 
demonstrated  the  following  propositions: — 

Prop.  1.   Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents. 

Prop.  2.  Two  substances  having  different 
attribute!  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Prop.  3.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

Prop.  4.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are 
distinguished  among  themselves  either  through 
the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or  through 
the  diversity  of  their  modes. 

Prop.  5.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  two  or  more  substances  of  the  same  nature 
and  of  the  same  attributes. 

Prop.  6.  One  substance  cannot  be  created 
by  another  substance. 

Prop.  7.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  sub 
stance  to  exist. 

Prop.  8.  All  substance  is  necessarily  finite. 

The  Ethics  was  not  published  until  after 
his  death  ;  it  was,  however,  left  by  him  com 
plete  and  ready  for  publication.  It  is  a  work 
comparatively 'small  in  bulk  [264  small  quarto 
pages],  but  it  has  had  a  prof ound  effect  upon 
the  philosophy  of  modern  times.  For  a  while 
his  system  was  regarded  with  horror ;  then  a 
strong  reaction  set  in,  which  has  lasted  to  our 
own  time.  "  His  system,"  says  Dr.  Martin- 
eau,  "rightly  understood,  re'sponds  to  no 
enthusiasm,  pretends  to  no  beauty  but  that  of 
cold  consistency,  and  maintains  no  hiirher 
attitude  than  that  of  serene  neutrality  towards 
all  that  is  and  happens  in  heaven  and  earth. 
It  is  a  strange  but  unquestionable  fact  that  in 
the  fervour  of  young  doubt  and  mental  n«  .  d 
the  precise  and  passionless  propositions  of  the 
Ethica — the  severest  of  all  books — have  often 
been  seized  with  an  intense  eagerness.  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  the  hottest  fever  loves  the 
coldest  drink."  The  best  account  that  we 
have  met  with  of  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
ethics  of  Spinoza  is  Mr.  Maurice's.  He  shows 
how  near  the  ardent  .lew  came  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnati.  n,  how  his  confusions  aiose 
from  not  arriving  at  that  doctrine,  how  "he 
realised  that  the  love  of  God  towards  His  own 


perfectness  involves  a  love  to  mankind 
stopped  short  of  the  Christian  deducti< 
the  Love  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son 
of  men  in  Him.  Spino/a  closes  his  tr< 
with  the  grand  words  :  "  If  now  the  way 
I  have  shown  leads  to  these  reward-  Bee 
to  be  very  difficult,  nevertheless  it  ma 
found.  Difficult,  indeed,  it  mu-t  he,  hei 
it  is  so  rarely  discovered.  For  how  c 
happen,  if  >at'ety  were  near  and  couL 
found  without  great  labour,  that  nearl 
should  neglect  \{ ':  Hut  all  noble  thing 
difficult,  all  noble  things  are  rare."  <  Mi  v 
Mr.  Maurice  comments  thus  :  "  A  grand 
elusion,  we  say  ;  yet  one  in  which  nofc 
would  be  concluded  if  a  voice  which 
claimed,  'Strait  is  the  gate  and  nam 
the  way  which  leadeth  to  life,'  had  not 
proclaimed,  'I  am  the  way;  I  am  the 
throuirh  which  every  man  may  enter  in 
find  safety."1 

The  late  Mr.  Blunt  thus  construct* 
Spinozistic  Creed  from  passages  in  the  n] 
sopher's  writings: — "  1  Ix-lievc  inOnelm 
and  Undivided  God,  Eternal  and  Uncha 
able,  existing  and  acting  by  tin-  sole  neCfc 
of  His  nature  ;  of  infinite  attributes,  wh< 
two  only  are  capable  of  being  conceivo 
man— Extension  and  Thought,  whereon 
Himself  is  the  Identity;  of  all  tiling 
Free  Cause;  immanent,  not  transient 
Whom  all  things  ci>n>ist,  and  without  V 
nothinir  can  exist  or  be  conceived.  1  Jv  V 
all  things  \\ere  made,  not  by  design  or  f< 
sake  of  any  end  but,  piedetennined,  anc 
lowing  necessarily  from  the  absolute  n 
or  infinite  power  of  (iod.  ( )f  which  ^ 
is  Man,  whose  consciousness  is  the  bafc* 
all  certitude,  in  which  whatsoever  is  cl< 
perceived  is  true,  and  exists  objective . 
nature  ;  whose  will  is  not  free,  but  n 
sary  or  constrained  :  whose  acts  and  fl 
are  good  so  far  as  they  are  define 
reason,  and  whose  salvation,  liberty,  and 
titude  consi>ts,  not  in  the  reward  of  v> 
but  in  the  virtue  itself,  whereby  affectioi  < 
restrained,  and  in  the  constant  and.et- 
knowledge  and  love  of  (iod;  whoso  wo 
by  man  consists  in  the  exercise  of  obedi 
charity,  and  justice.  And  1  believe  w 
communion  and  fellow>hip  of  all  men 
-  tin-van-  led  by  reason  and  in  the  etc 
of  the  mind." 

Spino/a  t -night  that  God  is  the  only  in 
substance,  and  that  nothin-rcan  be  cone 
without  Him.  He  is  not  corporeal,  but 
is  a  mode  of  God,  and,  therefore,  uncn 
He  is  the  same  as  Nature;  as  Spinoz: 
pressed  it,  "  <  >«>l  is  the  identity  of  the  n 

)Hitn,;inx  and   the   utihiril   ////A'/,-,//,/.        He    i 

\ilrii  iniininiDiK.  that  is.  the  (  Mie  and  Al 
only  eternity.  Spino/a  has  been  ao-us 
Pantheism  from  a  misconception  of  his 
"substance,"  and  al-o  of  Atheism  fron 
doctrine  that  the  universe  is  a  manifest 
of  the  Deity,  not  as  the  Drity  Himself,  I 
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e   Deity   passing  into   activity,   but  not 
austed  by  the  act."    A  spirit  so  subtle  and 
to  see  all  sides  of  truth   has  thus  paid 
penalty   to  In-  expected,  namely,  that  of 
g  made  the  subject  of  disputes  and  mis- 
erstandings     innumerable.      Considering 
he  arrived   independently  at  ideas  which 
found  in  St.    Augustine,   and  that    mo- 
German  philosophers,  from  Kant  down- 
ds,  have   reverenced  him  as  a  master,   it 
lot   be  doubted    that   his   teaching   must 
ain   many  elements    of    value.       One  of 
who  knew  him  best,  describes  him  as  "  a 
-intoxicated  man."      But  the  deepest   and 
lest  analysts  not  [infrequently  find  them- 
;lled.       Thus    Dr.    Martineau,    in  a 
Band  exhaustive  examination  of  his  works 
oes   of   Ethu-nl    Tltcorn,    i.   247 -ii'.Ki],    de- 
t   there   are    pa-s.iir.-s  wliieh  are  so 
iguous  that    controversial!^  on   op; 

fairly  claim  him  on  their  side.     He 
vs  that  Spino/a's  beli.-f  in  the  immortal- 

Of    the     >oul.     as    expressed     ill    the     tleati-e 

rod,  was   real  and   stroiiur.  n»t .  as  has  been 

*ed,    "a    men-    accommodation    to   a   dis- 

:ilosophy"    [p.    374].     But    in    the 

becomes  vairue,  and  a  mystic  cloud 

is  to  have  gathered  over  the  future,  the 

•f  in  immortality  seeming  to  ehan-e  into 

of  absorption    into  (iod,   and  the   loss  of 

vidual  coii.-ciousnes-. 

spiritual  Works  of  Mercy.  [MEKCY, 

.ITT  A  I.   AN  1 1   <  '"IM'OUAI.    \VoKk>   ol  .  i 

piritualism,       Spiritualists. 

ituali-m    bad    its    origin    in    America    in 
,  when  certain   rn/y^tt;/*   in   the  house  of 
1     ...    at     Hydeville,    New   York,   were 
d,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and 
•hi'-h    •'.    •.'.  ;-   -iid   communications  could 
•Id  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.   These 
arranged  into  a  sort  of  alphabetical 
r  for  the   purpose  of   the  supposed  eom- 
:id  were   supplemented  by  tin- 
on  of  articles  of  furniture  about  the  room, 
.bodied   spirits    being    said    to  have 
;  the  means  of  discoursing  by  electric 
lation  ;    then    musical    instruments    w.  re 
il  al'out  the  room  and  utter  unearthly 
<lie>  ;  sentences  wen-   written   by   un>.  •  n 
•i.adowy    forms  were  descried   in    the 
;   light   touches   felt  ;  and   lastly,  the 
'let"  embodiment  of  a  spirit  so  far  as  to 
•iised   by  relatives.      The  spirits  were 
to  -ive  tbeir  names.      The  believers 
•iianife.-tations  incp  a-ed  very  rapidly, 
many  conv.  its  were  made  in  Knirland, 
•  in   tbe    1'nited   States  it  is  said  thai  at 
tini"    n. i     fever    than     :H),000     "  spirit 
were  pr-ictisiiiLT.      The  doct rines  of 
tualists   ne  much  as  follows:   "  God  is  a 
t,  and   the  visible    universe  is  an  expn-s- 
to  man   of    His  Infinite  Life.     Man  is  a 
'"•inir  :   each    individual    spirit    is    a 
of    the   tri'eat    oversold,  or   ///////*>'   m/nt'l'i. 
spirit  i-  enthralled  in  a  body  during  this 


life ;  when  released  it  at  once  enters  upon  the 
possession  of  higher  powers  and  more  ex 
tended  knowledge,  and  its  condition  is  one 
of  regularly  progressive  advancement.  Dis 
embodied  spirits  are  able  to  hold  converse 
with  those  in  the  body ;  not  with  all  imme 
diately,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
privileged  or  specially  gifted  persons  called 
Mediums,  who  are  on  occasion  influenced,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  controlled  by  the  spirits. 
Spirits  can  also  apply  force  to  physical  objects, 
perform  certain  actions,  such  as  writing,  and 
produce  sounds;  they  can  sometimes  show 
themselves  in  materialised  forms,  some  of  the 
material  being  borrowed  from  the  medium. 
A  new  era  is  now  dawning  on  us.  The  old 
religions,  Christianity  included,  have  played 
their  part,  and  must  pass  away  in  face  of 
clearer  light.  By  intercourse  with  the  spirit 
world,  man  will  advance  as  he  never  has 
advanced  before  in  knowledge,  purity,  and 
brotherly  love"  [Paper  r.  ad  at  Durham 
Church  ('ungress,  by  Rev.  \i.  Thornton,  D.I ).]. 
Among  the  Spiritualists  who  have  attracted 
most  notice  have  been  lion-la.-  Home,  who 
gave  sittings  before  Napoleon  III.  and  Alex 
ander  11.  of  Kussia,  and  Kobert  1'ale  Owen 
[b.  at  (ilasimw,  1M)1;  d.  1 877],  who  emigrated 
to  the  I'nited  States,  and  became  the  mo>t 
prominent  of  the  Spiritualists.  His  publica 
tions  on  this  subject  are  l-'<i< >t fdl I x  on  tin 

•  i,i, -it  nf  Ami**  Il'nrtft  [1860]  and  Tl,' 
Debatnhli  L«,«l  l»tir><n  thin  World  (Did  thr 

[1S72].  Spiritualism  has  been  elaiim  d 
by  some  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Christian  re 
ligion,  by  others  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As 
an  adjunct,  it  is  rejected  by  almost  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Communion;  as  a 
substitute,  it  involves  the  virtual  setting  aside, 
more  or  less  completely,  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  I'liiversal.  Some  have  not  inaptly 
called  it  a  "ghastly  caricature  of  religion." 
The  author  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  Dr.  Thornton,  thus  admirably  sums 
up  what  may  be  said  in  its  favour: — 

"  Now,  there  is  much  of  the  Spiritualist  teaching 
with  which  the  Church  can  most  cordially  agree. 

"  [1]  It  is  a  system  of  belief,  not  of  mere  neg  i- 
tion  of  all  that  is  not  logically  demon.stml.-a.  Its 
adherents  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  hold 
as  true,  propositions  which  are  incapable  of  mathe 
matical  proof.  They  are  at  least  theists,  if  no 
more;  certainly  not  atheistic. 

"  [2]  It  is  in  its  very  nature  antagonistic  to  all 
Sadduceeism  and  Materialism.  It  flatly  contradicts 
the  assertion-  ,  f  the  miserable  philosophy  that 
makes  the  soul  hut  n  function  of  the  braiu  and 
death  an  eternal  sleep.  It  proclaims  that  msm  U 
responsible  for  hi«  actions,  against  those  wbo  would 

persuade  us  that  each  ,1 1  i*  l.nt  the  resultant  of 

a  set  of  forces,  an  effect  first  and  tln«n  a  cause  m  an 
eternal  and  immutable  series  of  causes  and  effect*, 
and  that  sin  and  holiness  are  therefore  words 
without  meanin?.  It  tells  of  ansels,  of  an  im 
mortal  spirit,  of  a  future  state  of  personal  and 
conscious  existence. 

"  [3]  It  inculcates  the  dutios  of  purity,  chinty, 
and  justice,  setting  forth  as  well  the  loving  Father* 
ho,»,l  of  God  as  the  brotherhood  of  men,  to  be  con 
tinued,  with  personal  recognition,  in  the  future  lile. 
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"  [4J  It  declares  that  there  can  he,  and  is,  com 
munion  between  spirit,  and  spirit;  and  6O  by  im 
plication  acknowledges  the  possibility,  at  least,  <>f 
fnterootme  between  man  and  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
in  other  words, of  revelation,  inspiration,  nnd grace. 

"  From  the  statement  of  those  points  of  i 
inent  I  pass  on  to  those  in  which  I  think  Spiritual 
ism  warns  the  Church  that  her  trumpet  sometimes 
gives  hut  an  uncertain  sound, 

"[1]  We  habitually  remind  those  we  teach  that 
'they  have  an  immortal  soul:'  we  too  seldom  cm- 
vert  the  i'hiM-e,  and  tell  them  that  they  are  really 
spirits,  and  have  a  body,  wliich  contains  an  ini- 
mortal  part,  to  be  prepared  for  immortality.  We 
make  them  look  on  the  body  as  the  true  being,  the 
soul  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  it— an  error  against 
which  Socrates  could  caution  his  disciples.  (Phcedo, 
p.  115,  sec.  64.]  No  doubt  bodily  existence  is  [in 
appearance]  more  of  a  reality  to  us  in  this  life  than 
spiritual  being;  and  thai  if  I  may  venture  on  the 
allusion -nine  out  of  ten  people,  when  they  bear  the 
words  '  Real  Presence,'  understand  bodily  pre 
sence;  they  have  not  grasped  the  truth  that  to  the 
spiritual  only  can  the  epithet  'real'  be  justly  a) >- 
plied  here  1  >el<  -w.  Minds  thus  disciplined  are  easily 
led  away  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  only  a  . 
phase  of  the  bodily  organism,  and  is  dissolved  with 
its  dissolution.  Those  who  have  learnt  with 
Socrates  that  the  soul — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
spirit— is  the  essence  of  the  man,  could  'never  sup 
pose  that  the  existence  ,,f  the  i-.-alitv  deluded  upon 
the  existence  of  its  instrument.  We  should  have 
taught  more  carefully  than  we  have  done,  not  that 
men  are  bodies  and  hare  souls,  but  that  th. 
souls,  and  have  bodies  ;  which  bodies,  changed  from 
the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  to  the  glory  of  the 
celestial,  will  be  theirs  to  do  God's  work  hereafter. 

"  f2]  Again,  we  are  terribly  afraid  of  sa\inu'  a 
word  about  the  intermediate  state.  We  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
world.  In  vain  does  the  Creed  express  the  belief  in 
the  communion  of  saints  ;  for  if  we  hint  that  one 
who  prays  for  his  beloved  on  earth  may  not  iorget 
them  when,  his  earthly  frame  dissolved,  he  is  re 
moved  nearer  to  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  popular 
religion  confuses  such  intercession  with  the  figments 
of  the  Mediation  and  Invocation  of  Saints.  Once 
again  the  bodily  life,  not  that  of  the  spirit,  is  made 
the  true  life. 

"  [3]  Further,  there  is  a  widespread  reluctance, 
even  in  the  Church,  to  accept  the  superhuman  as 
such.  I  do  not  say  this  is  universal  far  from  it  ; 
but  it  is  very  general.  There  are  some,  for  in 
stance,  who  abhor  all  spiritual  exposition  of  S''rip- 
ture.  The  four  rivers  of  Paradise  [to  use  a  K.ib- 
binical  illustration]  have  no  moaning  for  them  ; 
they  may  accept  two,  but  the  other  two,  '  search 
ing  '  and  '  mystery,'  they  cannot  away  with.  Others 
do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit  in  His  Church,  or  of  things  done  in  God's 
wisdom,  otherwise  than  earthly  wisdom  would 

direct  or  conjecture.      They  acknowledge,  ind 1. 

some  Diving  guidance,  but  shrink  from  spiritual 
influence  or  spintuil  illuminat ion,  the  ministry  of 
tmgels  or  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One." 

Not  less  wise  is  his  statement  of  the 
point*  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  condemn 
tlif  Spiritualist's  teaching.  First  the  failure 
of  the  phenomena  to  carry  conviction  : — 

"  Strange  kuockings,  we  are  told,  are  h^ard, 
which  on  demand  are  made  to  represent  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet,  and  frame  mysterious  words  ;  mus 
ical  instruments  sail  about  the  room  and  utter  un 
earthly  melodies  ;  sentences  are  written  by  unseen 
hands:  shadowy  forms  nre  descried  in  the  dark 
ness;  light  touches  are  felt  ;  indeed,  one  spirit  has 
permitted  herself  to  be  kissed.  .  .  .  Now, 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  these  are  real  spiritual 
beings, one  woul.;  I  dan-er  in  the  practice 

of  conferring  with  them.  How  can  we  know  their 
•  har.icter  ?  It  is  curious  thnt  they  are  considered 
to  shrink  from  daylight  in  general.  'Y..ur  li-lit 
hurts  us,'  they  are  represented  as  saying,  though 


we  read,  '  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good.' 
Spiritualist  (Mr.  Brittan)  declares  that  in  tl 
five  years  he  has  never  met  with  a  spirit  wh< 
told  him  a  wilful  falsehood  ;  but  it  is  coir 
there  is  a  danger  of  b.  xriated  witl 

spirits.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  on  some  occa 
stones  have  been  thrown  by  spirits  ;  so  th« -re  \ 
appear  to  be  roughs  or  Fenians  among  the  sh 
Imt  we  need  not,  I  think,  be  under  any  appr 
sion.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence 'that  H 
are  at  work  at  all.  .  .  .  The  strange  thinn 
nessed  at  some  of  the  stVnircs  by  unimpeachabl 
nesses  suggest  that  all  are  manifestation! 
simple  human  force,  which  we  may  call  a 

«1 se  psychic,  biological,  odylic,  ecteuic  ;   \ 

conditions  are  as  yet  unknown  (as  those  of  c 
istry  were  a  century  ago),  but  may  before 

-  be  as  well  known  as  those  of  heat,  electi 
ma'-rn"ti~m,  ami  light,  with  which  it  is  no  < 
correlated;  and  may  perhaps  be  represente 
Hiot  pro  posed  to  represent  the  conditions  of  li 
an  equation. 

"  J'.ut,  farther,  we  cannot  accept  that  degr 
view  of  the  body  which  seems  to  be  an  elenu 
the  highest  Spiritualist  teaching.   It  i-  i 
not  as  an  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of  1 
led •_'«•,  and  as  being,  no  less  than  the  spirit 
work  of  God,  nnd  consecrated  to  His  EM 
as    a  foul    obstructive.       Vegetarianism,    an 
course,  teetotalism,  are  essential  to  one  who  > 
reach   the  higher  knowledge;   hi-  very   r.-si. 
must  be  a  place  where  no  bl 
We  iind  ourselves  at  once  in  the  presence  o 
Uoa,    Rirde-anes.  and   Tatian,  and  rerae 
with   horror  h  -w  short  and  easy  was  ti. 
their  stern   asceticism    to    Carpocrates    and 
Ophites. 

"  I5ut,  still  worse,  we  find  in  Spiritualists'  t 
in?  a  terrible  degradation  not  of  our  human 
only,  but  of  the  great  Ma-t   r  ..»'  bo  lies,  Soul> 
spirits.     And  here  it  is  that  I  call  it  special] 
tagonistic  to  the  Church  :  Jesus  in  the 
but  an  adept -an  early  Jacob  Bohme,  \ 
his  adeptship  by  an  ascetic  diet,   for  'there 
nee  that  He  partook  of  any  animal  food  e 
the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb.'     Or  He  is  a  Ps; 
a  rem.irkable  medium,  gifted  with   an 
amount  of  spirit-force,  and  a  pecui 
municating  with  and  controlling  spirits.     Or 
an  Kssena,  a  leader  of  a  Buddhist  sect,  . 
indeed,  hut  Inferior  to  the  great  Gautama  whi 
ccdi-d  Him.     His  life  is  nothing  more  to  us  t'1 
grand  example  of  purity  and  chanty,  11  i-  deatl 
a  noble  piece  of  self  sacrifice.     With  such  vie 
is  hard iy  nee. -ssary  to   say  that   the  personaa 
evil    is    almost     contemptuously    denied,    and 
Scriptures  displaced  from  tbe  post  of  honour  d 
the  written  Word  of  God." 

Spiritualities. — That  part  of  then 
try  which  relates  to  its  official  i'unctione 
duties,  as  distinguished  fr«mi  f<-)n],nrnliti 
matters  of  ordinary  ami  worldly  charact€ 

Spirituality. — In  ecclesiastical  parl 
the  whole  Lody  of  the  clergy,  whose  oft 
the  chare/-,,  of  the  spiritual  all'airs  of  man 

Sponsors  [Lat.  .sy*oW^/.  "I  promii 
called  also  godparents  and  sureties.  There 

to  have  hem  sponsors  iii  very  early  Chri 
times,  ami  it  is  said  they  wt-n-  first  appo 
l»y  Hyirinus,  l»ishop  of  Koine,  in  1.54.  1 
was  at  first  only  one  sponsor  for  each 
chumen.  and  they  were  chosen  from 
d«  aeons  and  deaeones>es.  All  catechur 
hen-ties,  and  penitents,  and  in  some 
those  who  had  not  hecn  confirmed,  were 
hidden  to  act  as  sponsors.  At  the  Coiinw 
AMxorre.  in  o7S,  monks  and  nuns  were 
excluded.  At  first  it  was  common  for  pa 
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band  as  sponsors  to  their  children,  but 
was  forbidden  in  the  ninth  century.  It 

proposed  in  1689  that  they  should  be 
ved  the  privilege.  It  was  not  carried  at 
:ime,  but  has  been  since.  The  number  of 
sors  in  the  English  Church  is  now  three, 
rding  to  the  ancient  custom  in  this 
itry — two  godfathers  and  one  godmother 
i  male,  two  godmothers  and  a  godfather 
i  female..  In  the  Roman  Church  it  is 

nece<-ary  to  have  one  god-parent,  though 

•  are    sometimes    more ;    and    in     this 
ch  7io  person  is  allowed  to  marry  his  or 
sponsor.     It  was  formerly  the  law  in  the 
lish  Church  that  the  sponsor  might  not 
•y  the  parent  of  his  or  her  godchild,  but 
ig  now  repealed. 

ie  otKce  of  sponsors  for  infants  is  twofold  : 
;hat  of  acting  in  th«-ir  name  in  making 
requisite  ivirmci  ition  of  the  devil  and 
lis  works,  < 'onfession  of  faith  in  Christ, 

liaea  of  a  holy  life;  2nd,  that  of 
iding  and  securing  for  the  child  by  their 
iful  endeavours,  not  only  a  bare  know- 
e  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  but,  as 
us  may  be,  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
important  vows  made  for  them  in  hapt- 
and  th''  solemn  consecration  of  heart  and 
svhich  they  involve. 

ie  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism 
'•/"•'•"  ^,nll  htivi-  a  (jnilfnthi-r  or  a 
n«t)<T  an  »  >r,-,,,ss  nf  til  >-ir  <\>ntinnat\»n" 
this  >pon>.,r  is  to  be  di>tingui>hed  from 
Baptismal  Sponsor. 

lis  provision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  a 
inuance  of  still  more  ancient  usage.  Thus 
ibishop  Walter  in  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
[Lyndwood,  L.  1,  tit.  \  ><•  S ac.  die.  ni/i. 
rdotis],  ordered  tliat  parents  should  not 
tonsors  to  their  children  at  Confirmation  : 
m  ad  Confirmation  em  nulius  puer  teneatur 
tre  vel  matre."  Lyndwood  g]»>s>inir  the 

'•'"/•  >ays  that'  the,  candidate  is  held 
taken  by  the  right  hand]  by  another,  to 
fy  that  he  has  not  yet  received  his  full 
igth.  The  same  idea  is  very  beautifully 
li'ht  out  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  says 
at  Confirmation  we  are  given  the  full 
>ur  of  Christ  for  the  spiritual  conflict,  and 

nh'rmee,  being  not  yet  girded  with 
iis  weapons,  is  upheld  by  his  sponsor  to 

•  that  as  yet  lie  is  weak  and  an  immature 
er:  "quasi  adhuc  imbeciiliset  puer."   In 

just  as  in  old  tim- s  the  candidate  for 
hthood  was  present!  d  by  a  sponsor,  so  is 
candidate  for  the  spiritual  knighthood. 

custom  of  appointing  a  Confirmation 
>-<>i  is  still  observed  on  the  Continent. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  this 
'm  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
t  surely  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to 
'""ling  people  both  at  arid  subsequently  to 
innation  that  thry  >hould  have  an  elder 
d  who  should  remind  them  of  the  solemn 
wal  of  the  vows  they  had  made  and  of 
due  use  they  are  to'  make  of  their  full 


privileges  as  members  of  the  Church.  If  the 
old  custom  were  to  be  followed  of  the  candid 
ate  being  led  up  to  the  bishop  by  his  sponsor, 
this  would  give  the  sanction  of  an  outward 
solemnity  to  a  very  real  spiritual  bond.  It 
may  well  be  thought  that  a  revival  of  this 
ancient  custom  so  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Prayer  Book  might  result,  by  God's  blessing, 
in  a  far  larger  percentage  of  our  candidates 
becoming  communicants,  and,  of  what  is  of 
more  importance,  persevering  in  the  better 
thoughts  and  purposes  God  gave  them  at 
Confirmation.  For  this  sponsorial  relation 
ship  would  be  no  temporary  one,  but  would 
involve  the  ties  of  a  permanent  spiritual 
friendship.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  would  be  found  a  real  spiritual  work  for 
our  lay  communicants  which  would  be  of  true 
interest  to  them  and  of  real  advantage  to  their 
own  souls.  It  would,  in  fact,  to  a  great 
extent  do  what  is  good  and  useful  in  John 
W.  -ley's,  idea  of  class-leadership  while,  like 
everything  on  old  Church  lines,  avoiding  its 
many  dangers."  [E.  G.  W.  in  Ely  Diocesan 
Remembrancer.  ] 

Sports,  BOOK  OF— or,  as  it  is  sometimes 

called,  Jhrhn-i'tm/i  ,,f  s/,,,rts  —was  issued  by 
-lames  I.  in  1618.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Reformation  no  difference  had  been  made  in 
the  observance  of  Sunday  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  after  Morning 
S.-rvice,  all  sorts  of  n'ames  and  sports  were 
indulged  in  on  the  village  green.  The 
Puritans,  however,  set  up  a  far  more  severe 
standard  of  discipline,  taking  as  their  model 
the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  following  the 
rules  Laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament.  [SxH- 
HATH].  The  first  action  taken  by  the  Puritans 
was  in  Lancashire,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  strict  observance,  and  the 
istrates  took  their  side.  King  Jame> 
happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  London,  and  on  being  appealed 
to  decided  against  the  Puritans.  After  he 
had  left,  news  was  brought  that  the  villagers, 
not  content  with  the  permission  to  in 
dulge  in  their  sports  after  Morning  Service, 
had,  in  several  instances,  met  together  for 
amusement  at  the  very  door  of  the  Church 
with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the  wor 
shippers.  The  result  was  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  first  published  for  use  in  the  diocese 
of  Lancashire,  but  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  King  announced  in  this 
declaration  that  "no  lawful  recreation  should 
be  barred  to  his  good  people  which  should 
not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  king 
dom  and  the  Canons  of  the  Church."  The 
lawful  games  were  archery,  dancing,  leaping, 
vaulting,  and  the  setting-up  of  May-poles.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  sports  who  had 
not  first  been  present  at  Pivine  Service.  He 
did  not  issue  this  declaration  in  the  usual  wax- 
as  an  Order  of  Council,  but  commanded  that 
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it  should  be  read  by  the  clergyman  of  every 
parish  from  the  pulpit.  The  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  including  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  so  gnat,  that  .l;im.-> 
prudently  withdrew  it.  In  the  reign  of 
his  son,  Charles  I.,  the  question  was  again 
revived,  this  time  in  consequence  of  the 
•in. -nipt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  village  wakes  in 
Somersetshire.  In  former  times  these  wakes 
had  been  hold  on  the  day  kept  in  honour  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  parish  church  \va- 
dedicated,  but  gradually  had  come  to  be  held 
either  the  previous  or  following  Sunday,  and 
were  often  the  cause  of  so  much  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  In  1633  .Judg.-  Ki<  hard- 
son  commanded  that  henceforth  wakes  should 
be  discontinued,  thereby  incurrinir  the  wrath 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  consider  d  that  in  so 
doing  he  had  encroached  on  tin-  riirhts  <if  tin- 
Bishop.  The  opinion  of  the  cleriry  in  that  p.u-t 
of  the  country  was  asked,  and  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  allowing  tin-  wakes  to  be 
continued;  though  it  is  alleged  that  care  was 
taken  in  the  first  instance  to  consult  only 
those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  Hiirh 
Church  party.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  makes 
his  report  to  Laud  in  these  words  :  "  I  find  al>o 
that  the  people  generally  would  by  no  me  m- 
have  these  sports  taken  away ;  for  when  the 
constables  of  some  parishes  came  from  the 
assizes  about  two  years  ago,  and  told  their 
neighbours  that  the  judges  would  put  down 
these  feasts,  they  answered  that  it  was  very 
hard  if  they  could  not  entertain  their  kindred 
and  friends  once  a  year  to  praise  God  for  His 
blessings,  and  to  pray  for  the  King's  Majesty, 
under  whose  happy  government  they  enjoyed 
peace  and  quietness,  and  they  said  that  tney 
would  endure  the  judges'  penalties  rather  than 
they  would  break  off  their  feast  days.  It  is 
found  also  true  by  experience  that  many 
suits  have  been  ended  at  these  feasts  by  me 
diation  of  friends,  which  could  not  have  been 
so  soon  ended  in  Westminster  Hall,"  and  he 
adds,  "If  the  people  should  not  have  their 
honest  and  lawful  recreations  upon  Sundays 
after  Evening  Prayer,  they  would  go  either 
into  tippling  houses,  and  there,  upon  their  ale- 
benches,  talk  of  matters  of  the  Chun-h  and 
State,  or  else  into  conventicles."  In  <  »ctob.T 
of  the  same  year,  therefore,  Charles  I.  re- 
published  the  Book  of  Sports,  adding  that  any 
minister  refusing  to  read  it  in  church  was  to 
be  severely  punished.  The  outcry  was  even 
fiercer  than  it  hud  been  before,  and  the 
indignation  caused  was  one  of  the  stn  •: 
elements  in  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
The  declaration  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  lu'H. 

Spotswood,  JOHX,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  born  at  Mid  Cald-T,  n<  ir 
Kdinburgh,  in  1  »<>.">:  died  in  1639.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where 
he  took  his  degree  when  only  sixteen.  He 


soon   after   succeeded   his  father  in  the  p; 
sonage  of  Calder,  and  subsequently  officiat 

.plain  to  the    Duke  of    Leun 
he  went    as    ambassador    to    Henry    IV. 
l-'ranee.     .lames    I.    having    heard 
wood's      learning    and    piety,     took    him 
Kngland  when   he   succeeded  to  the  thron 
and    the     See     of    Glasgow     Tallin- 
he    was    pre.-ented    to    it,    and    became   EI 
one  of   the  Scotch    Privy   Council.      In    l<; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  ; 
Andrews.      He   was   strongly    opposed   to  t 
Puritans,  and  thus  wli.-n  the  Co  \viiant  m 
signed  he  was  ejected  from  his  See  and  cai 
to  London,  where  he  died. 

He  wrote  a  Hi*t<n-ii  <>f  tin  <  '/,,/,•<•/!  n,,<1  Sf 
•fund  from  the  third  century  to  his  o^ 
times. 

Stabat  Mater.—  The  opening  words 
a    hymn    composed    about    the-  end    of    ti 
thirteenth  century  by  .Facopoiie  da  T«>di. 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  I.  it  in  hym 
and  describes  tin-    Virgin   at   tin-    foot   of  t 
cross,    as    depicted    in    St.    JohnV 
The  beauty  of  the  hymn,  and  the  adorati 
paid    to   the    Virgin,    have    made    r 
favourite  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  1 
t  to  iniiMc   by  Nanini,  l'a!>  -trina,  I' 
.  II  iydn,  and  Rossini,  whose 
the   best   known   in    England.      It    has  be 
many  times  transited   into  Knu'lish.  <••  rm; 
and    Dutch.     Another  Stabnt  .  Mutir,  Hippo? 
to  be  by  the  same  author,  d.  scribes  the  joy 
the  Virgin  at  Christ's  birth;  but  it  is  lit 
known,  and  far  inferior  to  the   Stabat  M<i 


Stackhouse,  THOMAS  [h.  ir.so,  //.  175 

\'i  -ar  of  r.eenham.  in  Berkshire,  i-  the  autl 
of  Tli>  New  Jfi*f',r'/  <>f  thr  Hoi;/  Bi 
./  Letter  to  <>  IMt  Reverend  Prelate,  bei 
an  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  infer 
clergy:  .)/'//"">•>•  »f  /H*/">/>  .//'//•///<>•//,  Co 
plete  Body  <>f  />/>///////,  and  an  Exposition 
th,  Apostles'  Creed. 

Stalls.  —  The  seats  in  cathedrals  and  C 
legiate  churches  which,  situated  in  the  ch< 
are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  r, 
clergy.  The  word  is  sometimes  -riven  t( 
benefice,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  entitled 
be  a  member  of  the  cathedral  body. 

Stancarists.  —  A  sect  founded  in  Pola 

in  the  sixteenth  century  by  FRANI  i  s<  o  ST. 
CARD,  who  was  born  at  .Mantua  in  1">01,  d 
•Imitz  in  K>74.  He  was  ejected  fr 
the  Univ.  r-ity  of  Mantua  on  account  of 
leaning  to  Protestantism.  He  published 
Ilel.rew  grammar  at  I>  i<le  in  1546,  andt 

later  hec.mii-  II.-lnvw  pv 
Kimiirsherg,  and  in  1  •">:'>()  was  called  on  to 
a  similar  post  at  Cracow.  He  was,  howev 
soon  dismissed  for  pro]  >a<rat  ing  Pmtestantpr 
ciples  in  his  lectures,  and  was  imprisoned,  1 
released  in  a  little  tim  -  through  tin-  intei 
of  some  noblemen.  In  1  •">•">  I  In-  went 
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;  at  Fnmkfurt-on-the-Oder. 

m  his  controversy  with  OSIANDEK 

[    v.l  conn  Tiling  the  Atonement  of  Christ  ; 

•    held   tliat    Christ    is    our  Mediator 

iy  with  ropect  to  His  humanity  ;  for  that  if 

:iie'iiator  with  n->pect  to  His  Divinity. 

inferior  to  the  Fat  lit  T  in  His  Divine 

tui'  .  ami  could  not  be  co-essential  with  God 

:ier.      Thus,   he  a.-serted,   those  who 

.iutained  that  Christ  w.t>  a  Mediator  in  His 

i   revived  tin-  Anaii  heresy.     He  re- 

to  1'oland  in  1558,  where  he  excited  no 

all    commotions,    and    he    wrote   Apologia 

"i/tilniiii  ii'  ,  i iu I  was  strongly 

posed  by    lilamlrata.    Li>manini,  etc.     The 

>ts  did  not  lonir  survive  their  founder, 

D  became  al»oil.ed  in  tin-  Socinians. 

Stanislas  Kostka.  ST.,  a  Polish  saint, 

rn  Oct.  -Mb,  1550,  was  the   younger  son  of 

hn  Kostka,  senator  of  Poland.     Ho  and  his 

other    Paul    wen-   edue.it, •  1    toother    by  a 

lor,  John   Bilinski,  who  afterward-  accom- 

j  nied  tin 'in   to   the   large  Jesuit  college  of 

|    enna.       Stanislas    was  of    a    more  serious 

n  than  his  brother,  and  was  very  j.ar- 

•ular  in  the  choice  of   hi-  companions  ;    1'aiil 

nski    were   fond  of    . •xt-itfm.-nt    and 

easure,  and   were   pei  \«  tually   taunting  him 

i  id  trying   to  tempt   him  to  >hare  their  jil.-a- 

refl.    Ht   w  is  s<  i/.-d  with  a  danir- -runs  illness, 

j  lid  on    hi-   recovery    vowed    that  ho   would 

'h    L'ive  up   tin-  world  altogether  and 

;if--  of  a  monk.      !!'•  took  his  vows  in 

jme,  on  SS.  Sim.. n  ami  Jude'>  I  >ay,  \'x>~.  and 

ereby  incurred  tin-  violent  wrath  of  his  father. 

e  had  not  been  lonir    in    koine    before    In- 

•  18  sei/ed   with   a  violent   fever,  of  which  he 

ed,  Aug.    l.">th.   15GX,   b.-f.  re    he  had  com- 

B^B  his  eighteenth  year.      He   was  beatified 

1604,  and  canon:- d    ].y    Benedict    XIII.  in 

'•J7.      His  festival  is  k.  pt   on    NOV.  loth,  tin- 

uiy  of  the  translation  of  his  relics.     He   is 

merallv   regard'  d  by    tin-  Poles  as  one  of 

•leir  chief  saint-,  and   is  the   patron  saint  of 

:ieir  prin.-ipal  towns. 

Stanley,    AKTHI  u     I'IMMIYN.     Dean    of 

•ister  [//.  at  Alderley.  (  'h.'shii-e.  when- 

s  f.-itb  '     .  i:;th.  l.sl"> :  '/.  in 

nndnn.  July  istli.  Issl].      In  January,  IsJ1.', 

-  a  seholar  at  liuirby.  where  he 

.  irkable  talent   for  history,   and 

retentive    memory,    but    an     ineapa- 

ty    f««r    the    study    <.f    matbematies,    which 

vioits  di-awbai'k  to  his  proirress.     He 

'    red    at     I'.alliol    College.    (  )\ford,    in 

ere  In-  gained   tin-   Newdiirate  pri/e 

••m    on     '1  :    and   in    1840-1 

lied    in    (,1,,1-e   for  the   purpose   of 

ursuiuir    }iis    da-v i.-al    studies.        His    father 

,'id  be, -ii  appointed  to  the  bishopric  <>f   N..I-. 

•i'-h  in    1837.     <>n   his    return    t«>   Kn-land, 

tanlev  b.  gan   !,'  tutor, 

'id    nn-t    with     irood    success.      His    lectures 

more   than   ordinal y    ability,  and  he 


became  known  by  two  works  which  he  pub 
lished,  a  Life  of  Arnold,  which  appeared  in 
1844,  and  tSiTiminx  n/nl  /•'.v.v////\  /,/t  the  Apostolic 
Age  [1846],  which  took  an  entirely  new  line 
in  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  made  secivtarv  to  the  first  Oxford  Com 
mission  ;  and  in  1850,  in  writing  in  the  Edin 
burgh  Review  on  the  Gorham  judgment,  he 
be^an  a  series  of  criticisms  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  during  the  years  in  which  ho 
held  that  office  he  wrote  a  ('oiiinifntnrij  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ;  Manor 'ml*  of  Can- 
trrhnri/ ;  and  ^<,/>n  ,/,„/  J'lf/cstine,^  delightful 
volume,  in  which  he  brought  the  observation 
of  his  travels  to  bear  upon  the  Sacred  History. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  t bis  volume  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  accompany 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  in  the 
Ka-t  in  1862.  He  had  previously  made  a 
tour  in  Russia,  which  led  him  to  deliver 
lectures  on  its  bi-tory,  published  in  1861.  He 
became  Dean  of  We>t minster  in  I<st53,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  Lady  Auirusta  I'.ru.-e, 
who  was  equally  in  earnest  with  himself  in 
the  labours  which  he  undertook  among  tin- 
people  of  Westmin-ter.  while  neither  lost 
f-iirbt  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  society. 
Dean  Stanley  devoted  himself  to  beautifying 
the  Abbey,  and  making  it  popular,  and  to  cul 
tivating  the  friendship  and  n-liirioiis  feeling  of 

the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  -pent 
much  time  in  lecturing  and  preaching  in  all 
lor  the  good  of  the  people.  His  tenure 
of  the  otlice  of  Dean  was  an  epoch  which  will 
m-ver  bo  forgotten  in  tin-  history  of  \Vest- 
min-ter  and  of  the  religious  life  of  England. 
He  was  a  Broad  Churchman,  always  eager  to 
promote  union  with  other  denominations.  His 
wife  died  in  1S7."»  ;  this  was  felt  by  him  as 
a  lifelong  sorrov.  He  was  never  tin-  same 
man  again  ;  but  he  was  brave  in  his  endu- 
ind  did  not  neglect  bis  good  and  holy 
work,  and  in  1878  be  visited  America,  where 
he  was  cordially  received,  and  deliv<-ied  nu 
merous  addresses  and  sermons.  His  other 
works,  are: — Lectnrr*  <>,i  t//<  .l,n-i^li  <'lmr<-lt, 
three  series  [1863-79]:  Hittorieai  M< mor'utl* 
<,f  ll'.*t,innxtir  AM'fii  [1868]  ;  Ex*<i//x  on 
('hurch  <i,,<i  St.ite  [1870];  a  History  of  il,r 
Clinn-h  of  Scotland  [187'J];  I'hnxtian  I*9ti- 
tules^l&til]  ;  Memoirs  of  hi*  l-'ntl<>  -mml  Mi,f/tcr, 
E<l>i-iir<l  and  Cut  Jim, ir  Sttmlfjf  ;  and  numerous 
articles  in  reviews. 

Stanley's  courageous  endeavours  to  promote 
union  with  Nonconformists,  and  also  to 
protect  the  fivethinking  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  notably,  the  writers  of 
ESSAYS  AMI  UKVIIWS  [q.v.]  and  UISHOI- 
COI.KNSO  | q.v.],  exposed  him  to  many  hard 
words.  But  his  courage  made  him  popular 
even  with  those  who  opposed  him,  and  his 
conspicuous  piety  and  philanthropy  were  ad 
mitted  on  all  hands.  His  funeral  in  \Ve>t min 
ster  Abbey  was  a  marvellous  spectacle,  from 
the  crowds  which  gathered  to  it  representing 
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every  phase  of  religious  belief  and  of  intel 
lectual  greatue.— . 

Starobradtzi,  Starovertzi,  or  Ras- 
kolniks.  [Rrssi.vx  CHUKCH.] 

States  of  the  Church.. — The  position 
of  the  Papal  See  as  a  temporal  Power  in 
Europe  was  acquired  gradually.  [See  PAPAL 
I'.. \\-Kit.  GROWTH  or.]  We  have  M6B  in  that 
article  how  within  the  walls  of  Home  the 
Tope  became  the  greatest  potentate,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was  liy  the 
irit't  of  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  7">1,  of 
the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis 
(Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Fano,  Pesaro,  Rimini), 
with  Bologna  and  Ferrari,  to  the  To]"1,  that 
the  Papal  States  were  found.  1 1.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  Pepin  named  himself,  and  not 
the  Pope,  as  supreme  ruin-  of  Rome  itself.  By 
the  bequest  of  theConntess  Matildaof  Tuscany, 
that  State  was  added  to  tin  Papal  possessions 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Under  Innocent  III. 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Papal  States 
became  absolutely  independent  of  the  Empire. 
Elsewhere  we  have  shown  how,  after  Inno 
cent's  time,  Papal  power  declined.  After  the 
Reformation  the  Papal  Chair  was  filled  exclu 
sively  by  Italians,  members  of  noble  families, 
and  in  the  Papal  States  prosperity,  industry, 
and  intellectual  life  steadily  went  down.  By 
the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Lombardy  he 
was  enabled  to  force  the  Pope  to  cede  the 
Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  France  in 
1797,  and  in  1808  the  great  usurper  went 
further,  and  as  Pope  Pius  VII.  steadfastly 
refused  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defens'- 
ive  alliance  with  France,  and,  to  close  his 
ports  against  England,  Napoleon  proclaimed 
the  Papal  States  incorporated  with  France. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
who  was  therefore  imprisoned  for  three  years, 
and  treated  with  cruelty  and  violence.  In 
1814  the  Papal  States  were  restored  to  their 
owner.  They  would  again  have  been  lost  amid 
the  Revolution,  which  took  place  in  Europe  in 
1848-9,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  President  of  the  French  Re 
public,  who  sent  a  French  army  of  occupation 
to  Rome  to  protect  the  Pope;  which  remained 
until  1866,  when  the  Emperor  withdrew  it. 
Meanwhile  Garibaldi,  with  an  army  of  volun 
teers,  having  made  successful  war  on  Naples, 
the  result  was  the  unity  of  Italy  into  a 
monarchy  under  King  Victor  Emanuel  [1859]. 
All  the  country,  except  the  State  of  Venice 
and  the  province  known  as  the  "Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,"  became  part  of  the  new  monarchy. 
This  province  also  was  attacked  by  Garibaldi, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  wounded,  and  there 
upon  retired  into  private  life.  The  with 
drawal  of  the  French  army  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  absorption  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  on  Sept.  'JOth,  1870,  the  Italian  army 
took  possession  of  the  "  Patrimonium  Petri,'' 
and  the  secular  authority  of  the  Pope  was  at 


an  end.  He  now  only  possesses  the  1'alae 
the  Vatican,  and  le>me  is  the  capital  of 
Italian  Kingdom.  I'p  to  the  pn-.>.-nt  mom 

tile     protect    of     Pope      Pills      IX.      ha>     Hot     1) 

withdrawn,    that    the    annexation    is    an 
lawful   usurpation,  and  the  Pope   ha>   reft) 
to  take  part  in  any  ceremonial  outside  his  ( 
residence;    but   the  opinion  is  held 
that    Leo  XIII.    will   yield    t"   ••ircumstaH: 
and  enter   into  amicable    relations  with 
secular  Government. 

Stationary    Days.— Wednesdays  ; 

Fridays  are  so  called   as   being   th> 
week-day  servi-  iter  length  than 

other  week-days  ;    Wednesday  because  it  ' 
the  day   on   which  the   .Jews  took   coiinse 
kill  our  Lord,  Friday  IH  cause  it  w;is  the 
of  the  Crucifixion.      In  the  \\Y-:.in   ( 'hu 
the  fast  was  obligatory  on  Friday,  while  t 
on    W.  dnesday,   always   voluntaiy,   uradu; 
died  out.      In  the  Lastern   Church   both  d 
are  still    kept.       Tin-  fa>t    lasted   always 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Stations  of  the  Cross.— A 

pictures  to  be  found  in  every  lloman  <  'ath 
Church,   sometimes  on  the  Continent  in 
open  air  on  the  road  to  tin-  church.     T 
represent  the  events  of  tin    Pa--i->n  in  on 
the  first  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  al 
and  the   rest    iroinir  round   the   walls  of 
church,    until  the  Last  is  to  be  found  on 
left  side.      The  custom  of  prayer  an 
tion  before  the  representation  of  each  ev 
is  a  very  favourite  one  with  Rom  < 
lies,   and   was   instituted  by   the  Francis 
Orders   in   the   seventeenth  century.     Th 
are  usually  fourteen  pictures.     The  follow 
are  the  scenes  depicted  : — The  sentence  pas 
on   Christ  by  Pilate;    Christ  receiving 
Cross;  His  first  fall:  His  meeting  with 
Virgin;  Simon  of  Cyrene  bearing': 
St.  Veronica  wiping  His  face  with  her  ha 
kerchief;  His  second  fall :  His  words  to 
women  of  Jerusalem;  His  third  fall :  the  p* 
ing  of   His  garments;  His   crucifixion;   | 
death ;  the  descent  from  the  Cross  :  His  bur 

Staupitz,  Jo  MANX  VON,  a  irreat  friend 
Martin  Luther,  died  at  Sal/burg,  1-VJJ.      'I 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known. 
joined    the  Augustinian    <  >rder,   and    <-nte 
ami  Si. ul  into  its  doctrine  ,,f  faith  ; 
election.     In    1500   he  became  Prior   of 
Augustinian     Convent     in     Tubingen,     f 
Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  univei>ity :  butt 

-  after,  at  the  invitation  of  the  ] 
Saxony,  moved    to  Wittenberg.      In    l.')()3 
was    eh.. sen  Vicar-General     of    his    Order 
Germany.       It    wa-  he  who   tir>t   kindled 
Luther  a  love  for  the  Gospel,  when  they  n 
at  Erfurt    in    l~)U~>.     Staupitx   saw    that  1 
young  monk  was  capable  of  great  things  1 

tOO  much    given  t<>  asceticism  and   feai 
God  more  than  he  loved  him:   so  -.lined 
confidence  and  clrt-eivd  him.      In  !•"• 
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commendation,  Luther  was  called  to  Wit- 

uberg.    lu  1  •">!'.'  lit-  \vr»tc  ,ind  offered  Luther 

e    at   Salzburg,    whither    he   had   re- 

oved;  but  the  latter  was  di>plcased  that  his 

iend  had  drawn  back  from  th.-  Reformation, 

,-id  again   submitted  to  the  Roman   Church 

.mine:   Vicar   to    the   Archbishop    of 

dzburg.     The  severance  of  their  friendship, 

)wever,  did  not  take  place  till  1521,  when 

:aupitz     final  ly     withdrew     himself     from 

uth«r,  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  around 

e    Informer.       Staupitx    about    this    time 

•ined  the    Order  of    tin-    Benedictines,  and 

^came    their   Abbot,    at  Sal/burg,  in   l.VJ'J. 

ihough  he  drew  back  from  the  Reform,  rs, 

)  did  not  oppose  them  ;  he  saw  the  abuses 

the  Roman    Church,    but    was   not   suffi- 

ently  heroic    to  withstand  them.      He   was 

i  by  LuthtT  as  being  cold  and  pu>illa- 

BOUS. 

Stennett,  Josrrn  "7<.  at  Abintrdon,  "Berks, 
•563;  d.  at  Knapliill.  Krn-ks,  1713].— He  lived 
>r  the  greater  part  of  liis  lit'.'  in  London,  wh. -re 

•  had  charge  of  a  Baptist  chapel  in  D.-VOII- 
Wre  Square.  He  wa>  the  author  of  » 
ymns,  of  which  the  be>t  known  is  Am>tln-r 
x  day)s>  work  i*  done.  He  also  wrote  a 
'imphlet,  Fnndatnentah  U'tthoitt  a  Founda- 
on  ;  or,  a  True  Picture  of  the  Anabaptists. 

Stephen,   ST.,  patron  saint  and  apostle 

Hungary,    was  tin-  son   -  fourth 

!  -like    of    Ilunirary.     Geysa   was *a  heathen, 

I  at  from  the  beginning  of  hi>   reign  always 

Mftted  the  Christians  with  to]. -ration,  allow- 

g    them     free     admission    into    his    duchy, 

kid  in    the   end    he,  his   wit.',   and    household 

•ate  baptised.     Th.-ir  .-m   St.  phen  was  ln,ni 

)0ut  977,  ami  at  the  air«'  of  t  \\vl\v  was  bipt- 

ad  by  Adalbert,  l>i>hop  of  Prague.     < 

edin997,  and   Stephen   bream-  duke.      H«- 

t   himself    lirst    to   improve  the  morals  of 

s  subjects,  which   by  long  indilfe-rence  had 

Hen  into  a  very  low  state.     In  order  to  have 

•  ore  time  to  devote  to  the  internal  affairs  of 

S    dukedom,     he    made    p.-aet-    with    all    the 

nghbouring    powers.      The    Pagan    party. 

)wever,  rose  in   rebellion,    and   as   he  con- 

dered  it  his    duty  to    extend  the  Christian 

ligion,  rather  than  to  attend  to  reasons  of 

ate,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  compromise 

hich   the    opposition    proposed— that    they 

.ould  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 

olatrous  worship.     They  then  took  up  arm-. 

it  Stephen  and  his  troops  completely  defeated 

<'in,   and,    as    a  thanksgiving,     founded   a 

••n.-ist.-ry,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin 

Tours.      He  built   college's   and   churches 

the  duchy,  and  for  the  better  organ- 

ition   of  ecclesiastical  matters,    he    divided 

s   territory   into    ten    bishoprics.     He    sent 

-ti'i''.     i     i;  nedictine    abbot,    to    Rome,    to 

•tain  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  Sylvester  II., 

m  assume    the   title   and  dignity   of    king, 

inking  that  thereby  his  influence  for  good 

ould  be  increased.     Sume  of  the  neighbour- 
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ing  dukes  declared  that  he  had  taken  this 
title  from  ambition,  and  they  were  resolved 
to  humble  his  pride.  Stephen  defeated  them, 
and  took  the  leader,  the  Prince  of  Transyl 
vania,  prisoner;  but  soon  released  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  cause  all  the  idols  in 
his  country  to  be  demolished,  and  allow  Christ 
ianity  to  be  freel)r  taught  in  his  dominions. 
11"  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  Constitution  of  Hungary 
to  this  day.  Stephen  died  Aug.  loth,  1038. 
Innocent  XI.  canonised  him  in  1687. 

Stephen,  ST.,  Pope  and  martyr.—  St. 
Stephen  was  a  deacon,  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lucius,  in  253,  was  made  Pope. 
When  he  had  been  Pope  three  years,  he  had 
a  long  and  learned  dispute  with  St.  Cyprian 
on  the  question  of  baptism—  whether  it  could 
be  administered  by  heretics  or  not.  They 
could  not  agree,  so  St.  Cyprian  called  together 
two  councils,  both  of  which  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  valid  baptism,  except  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  Church.  St.  Cyprian 
was  supported  by  other  African  bishops,  but 
Stephen  refused  to  yield,  and  proceeded  to 
•umunicate  them.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  contest  end,  as  it  afterwards  did, 
in  his  favour,  as  the  majority  of  the  Eastern 
and  African  bishops  retracted  their  decrees. 
He  was  martyred  in  the  year  275,  under  the 
Km  p.  -ror  Valerian.  August  2nd  is  kept  in 
his  memory. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day.—  The  death  of 

tlie  first  Christian  martyr  is  commemorated  on 
1'  ,26th.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  history 
and  life,  a  few  words  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  pn-ci-ding  the  account  of  his  mar 
tyrdom  bring  all  that  is  recorded  of  him.  It 
;h.Te  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  deacons, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Jews  by  telling 
the  people  that  the  law  and  the  old  dispensa 
tion  had  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  one  was 
beLrinninir.  Tradition  says  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Jewish  faith  in  Greece,  and 
his  name,  Stephen,  which  means  a  "crown," 
is  evidently  Greek.  The  custom  of  keeping 
this  day  and  those  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Holy  Innocents  on  the  three  days  imme 
diately  after  Christmas  Day  is  very  ancient, 
and  many  explanations  have  been  given  to 
account  for  the  arrangement.  Most  comment 
ators  agree  now  that  it  was  so  arranged 
without  any  special  design  ;  others  say  that 
it  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  special 
graces  of  self-sacrifice,  love,  and  punty. 

Stephen  the  Sabaite.—  One  of  the 

earliest  hymn-  writers  of  the  Greek  Church 
[b.  725,  d.  794].  He  was  the  nephew  of  St.  John 
I)  amasci  no,  who  placed  him  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Sabas,  where  he  remained  for  fifty-nine 
years.  He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  trans 
lated,  A  rt  (box  it-Kiri/,  etc. 


Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  authors  of 
the  old  Metrical   Versions  of  the  Psalms.  — 
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Strrnhold  was  GrOOTn  Of  the  ( 'hamhers  to  II.  my 
VIII.,  and  afterwards  t«»  Kdward  VI.,  and  it  is 
said  he  owed  that  position  tohiapoeticd  talents. 
Certain  it  is  that  although  many  Psalms  had 
been  translated  into  verse  by  different  scholars, 
Sternhold's  version  was  the  first  introduced 
into  England.  Of  his  fellow-labourer,  Hop 
kins,  little  is  known,  save  that  he  was  a  cler 
gyman  and  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk,  ami  by 
some  considered  even  a  better  poet  than  St<-rn- 
hold.  There  was  published  also  a  collection 
of  Psalms  in  verse  by  different  ports,  to  which 
William  Whyttingham,  a  friend  of  Calvin 
and  Knox,  was  a  contributor.  Sternhold 
died  in  1549,  and  in  the  same  year  fifty-one 
Psalms,  versified  by  him,  were  printed.  A 
more  complete  version  was  published  in  1  ">''>'J. 

Stendel,  JOHAXX  CHKISTIAX  FRIEDRICH 
[b.  1779,  d.  1837],  a  German  Evangelical 
theologian,  who,  having  studied  at  Tubingen, 
was  pastor  at  ObereMungen,  Canstatt,  and 
Tubingen,  and  in  1815  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  last-named  town.  He  wrote 
Lectures  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  an  attack  on  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ. 

Stier,  RUDOLF  EWALD  [b.  at  Fraustadt, 
1800;  d.  at  Eisleben,  1862]. — He  studied  law 
at  Jena,  but  in  1816  he  became  a  student  of 
theology,  and  was  for  a  while  a  disciple  of 
Richter,  but  his  deep  religious  earnestness  led 
him  to  yield  obedience  to  the  faith  and  doc 
trine  of  the  Gospel.  He  went  to  Halle  in 
1818,  and  was  made  head  of  the  Bursckenschaft 
there,  and  he  subsequently  studied  and  taught 
at  Berlin,  Wittenberg,  Karalene,  and  Basle. 
He  became  pastor  at  Frankleben  in  1829,  and 
at  Wichlinghausen  in  1838  ;  after  eight  years 
he  retired,  and  became  superintendent,  first  at 
Schkeuditz,  and  afterwards  at  Eisleben.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  of  deep  value  for 
their  piety  and  suggestiveness  for  homiletical 
purposes ;  the  most  important  is  Word*  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  written  in  1843,  in  which  he 
insists  strongly  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
He  wrote  also  The  Words  of  the  Apostles  and 
The  Words  of  the  Angels  ;  Altes  und  Neues  in 
deutscher  Bibel ;  Auslegung  von  70  ausgeu-dhlten 
Psalmen.  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are  translated  in  Clark's  Theological  Library. 

Stigmata.  —  The  miraculous  wounds 
which  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  tho 
hands,  feet,  and  side  of  persons,  resembling 
those  of  our  Lord.  In  the  primitive  Church 
it  was  believed  that  these  marks  appear* -d 
on  those  who  were  specially  favoured  by 
God.  The  first  authentic  account  of  the 
stigmata  being  received  was  by  St.  Francis 
[d.  1226],  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  after 
seeing  a  vision  of  the  Crucifixion  two  years 
before  his  death,  his  feet  and  hands  were 
marked  with  nails,  and  there  was  a  wound 
in  his  side.  These  wounds  were  seen  by  many 
of  his  friars,  though  St.  Francis  strove  to 
keep  them  hidden.  An  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this  miracle  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 


\f  V.    I-'I-KK  .....  /'  Assisi.    St.  ('.ithar 
oi  Siriia  [d.  I:'.M'     :-  also  said  to  have 
the    stigmata,    al>»    I'r.-nla     A^uiri..     M 
MaiT'lali-n  <li   I'a/y.i,  ami  Mrchtildis  v 
Som-'  ivei-ived  not  only  the  marks  of  tin-  C 
cifixion.  but  also  of  the  crown  of  thorns;  »th 
had  no  visible  marks,  but  sult.-ivd  cxcruciat 
pains.      The   most  recent  case  is  said  to 
that    of   Kstatica    of    Calda,    about    forty-! 
iLr».      There    are    said     to    havr    b- 
altogether  145  persons  who  have  ivei-iv.-d 
stigmata,   of    whom   eighty  lived    b- 
c<  ntmy. 


Stillingileet,  EDWARD,  Bishop 
cester,    was   born   at   Craiibourn   in   Don 

shire  in  l«;:i:>.  died  at  We>tmin>t.-r.  Ll 
was  rdiii'atrd  at  thr  (  Jranniiar-schoolsof  Cr 
bourn   and    Kingwood.  and  tlu-n   pas 
\648   to   St.  John's   ('..liege,    Cambridge. 
which  he   became  a  Fellow  in    lii-Vi.      I!.-  • 
•.ted  to  the  Rectory  of  Sutton   in  B 
fordshire    in   l(i.")7,  by  Sir  ling,  r  liur^nin 
wlmsi-  family   he  had  been   privati    tutor. 
ir.ii.*»  Lord  Southampton  gave  him  the  liv 
of    St.    Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  he  bect» 
her  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  Doctor  of 
vinity,  L^eturer  to  the  Temple,  Chaplain 
Ordinary  to  v  'harles  II.,  Pn  brridary  of  C 
terbury,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  [1670],  anl 
the  promotion  of  San<-n»ft  to  tin    Archbish 
ric  of  Canterbury  [1678]  Dean  of  St.  Par 
He  refused  to  be  a  member  of  the  • 
ical  commission  revived    by  ,Iam<  s  II.,  ; 
was   rewarded  at    the    Revolution  with 
bishopric  of  Worcester. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet,  though  a  great  conl 
versialist,  was  gentle  and  amiable,  and  of 
questionable  piety.  His  views  at  lirst  \vi  r. 
clined  to  latitudinarianism,  but  in  his  It 
life  they  became  modified.  His  first  w«  rk 
Irenicum,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  l'<n-fici 
Forms  of  Church  Government  Examined  [lm 
a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1 
with  an  appendix  on  the  Power  of  /  T 
nuinication  in  a  1'liri*ti<n>  t'lmrch.  This 
thought  by  the  High  Church  party  to  sav 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  contained  opini 
which  hi-  aft.  i  wards  r.-traeted.  His  n 
work  was  (Jrif/im\  Xacra  ;  or  Rational 
count  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  to  tht  T> 
<n«l  Ihi-iin-  Authority  of  the  Scri/itu*.  wl 
made  his  reputation,  and  is  still  con  side 
one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subj' 
In  1665  appeared  A  Ratinmil  Account  of 
Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  which  ' 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  schism  brou 
against  the  Church  of  England  for  si  -pa  rat 
from  Rome.  His  other  works  were  :  —  A  j 
course  Concerning  the  Idolatry  Practised  in 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Hazard  <>f  Salra 
in  its  Communion  [1671];  The  Unreasonable 
of  Separation,  being  an  answer  to  Bax 
Owen,  Howe,  and  other  Nonconformists,  i 
had  attacked  him  for  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  against  them,  entitled,  Tin  JfiJ 
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Separatum  ;  (>r»  .  or  th>   A,<- 

tuities  of  the  British  Churches  [1685];  A 
•scour*'  •!  the  lU^ialiti/  of  the  Eccle- 

isticftl  Commission,  in  answer  to  the  Y» 
+nand  Defence  of  it  [1689] ;  a  Vindication  of 
e  Doctrine  <fthe  Trinity,  etc. 

Stipendiary  Curate.  [PERPETUAL 
;RATE.] 

Stoics. — A  sect  of  Greek  philosophers, 
10  derived  their  name  from  the  Moa,  or  colon - 
de,  in  which  their  leader,  Zeno,  lectured  at 
chens,  about  308  B.C.  The  doctrines  of 

•no,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  derived 
rtly  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  it  is 
rtain  that  Socrates  and  Plato  had  taught 
uich  of  them  bei'me,  and  Stoicism  came 
»arest  in  morality  to  Christianity,  for  which 
.prepared  the  way.  Th.-  Stoics  maintained 
at  nature-  (which  in  reality  they  identified 
ith  dod)  impels  man  to  do  that  which  is 
<x>d ;  and  that  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
•  uture  constitutes  virtue.  Every  one  who  has 
right  di.-cernni'  nt  of  what  is  good,  de>iivs 
follow  tlie  will  of  Nature  in  all  hi>  desin  s 
id  pursuits;  and  beyond  this  he  must  have 

>  desires,  but  be  independent  of  all  Mirround- 
g  circumstances.     All  external   things  are 
'different,    and    incapable    of    ati'ecting    the 
jippiness  of  man  ;  pain,  which  lias  nothing  to 

>  with  the  mind,  is  not  evil :  and  a  wise  man 
iill  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture,  because 
»rtue  itself  is  happine».     Stoicism  gained  a 
nn  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Komans.  chietly 
irough  its    fundamental   principle   tliat  a<  - 
on  is  far   superior  to   meditation  or  to  en- 

vyment :  and  it  was  expounded  in  Koine  by 
uneca,  and  by  the  Kmpei-or  Marcus  Aurdius. 
id  F.pi'-tetus  the  slave.  Such  was  Stoicism 
.  theory,  and  such  were  the  best  of  its 
achers ;  but  practically  the  Stoics  lived 
retty  much  as  they  1'elt  inclined  to  live, 
ithout  any  very  >tri.-t  reference  to  their 
tulosophy  about  virtue;  and  their  theory 
oout  endurance  of  suffering  oi'ten  led  th-'in 
»  suicide  as  the  easie>t  way  of  escaping  it: 
:'  which  Zeno  himself,  as  well  as  Cato,  are 
Otable  examples 

Stole  [Gr.  stole,  "a  robe"].— A  scarf,  said 
to  reprt  -  nt  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  which  is  worn 
behind  the  neck  and 
hanging  down  in  front, 
with  two  ends.  It  is 
either  black  or  coloured 
—  when  the  latter,  the 
colours  of  the  different 
seasons  are  worn,  ac 
cording  to  the  use  of 
the  Church.  In  the  case 
STOLE.  of  a  deacon  it  is  some 

times    worn    across   the 
••id  tied   under  the  right  arm.     It  is 
16  of  the  oldest  Christian  vestments  used  by 

fgy. 


Strauss,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH,  the  leader 
in  our  century  of  the  extreme  rationalists  on 
the  subject  of  the  Life  of  Christ  [b.  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  in  Wiirteinberg,  1 808  ;  d,  there, 
1 874],  studied  theology  at  Blaubeuren,  and 
afterwards  at  Tubingen.  He  went  to  the 
seminary  at  Maulbronn  as  professor's  as 
sistant  in  1 8 30,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Schelling  and  Boehme,  but  at  Berlin,  where 
he  next  went  to  study,  his  early  opinions 
were  exchanged  for  the  philosophy  of  Hegtd 
and  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  He  be 
came  under-teacher  at  the  seminary  at  Tubin 
gen,  but  forfeited  this  post  through  the 
publication  of  Das  Leben  Jesu,  kritisch  learbeitt  t, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Gospel  his 
tory  is  a  collection  of  myths,  written  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  founded  on  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  Straus- 
was  next  appointed  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Ludwigsburg,  and  in  1 839  was  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  Education  to  fill  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  at 
Zurich;  but  the  appointment  met  with  so 
much  opposition  from  the  people  that  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  small  pension.  He  pub 
lished  /";,  J-'ri.i/f i,-/if  Ill<'itte>\  ('l,,i,-(tkteriiitiken 
uml  h'nftlc,,,,  and  ltt,-  Chrtstlich,  G'l(U<lwnslt'/trt , 
vii  ihrer  geschichtln-hen  Etitirirktlmuj  unit  tn, 
Kan i ///' n, it  >/»•  UK,'!,  rnm  Jl'issfiixrhuft,  between 
and  ls-ll,  and  raised  thereby  a  contro- 
in  which  Meander,  Tholuck,  and  othei> 
wrote  in  refutation  of  his  doctrine-.  In  1847 
he  published  Ihr  Hnmtintik-r  tmf  <!••„,  Throat 
der  I'lixttrttt,  odtr  ./"/i"n  <l<  r  ^(I>1  fiinniye,  a 
political  satire,  in  which  lie  gave  great  off  en  c. 
by  comparing  the  Roman  Emperor  to  Fried- 
riVh  \Vilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia.  In  1S48  he 
•lei-ted  a  member  of  the  "\Yiirtembei-j 
l>iet  for  Ludwiir>hurir,  but  disap]iointi!(l  his 
constituents  by  takinir  the  side  of  the  Con- 
; :  ives,  and  soon  after  resigned.  Strauss' - 
later  works  were  J)u'  llalhen  ,<n<l  die  Ganzett, 
Der  C/irixttui  tie*  (ilanhrns  ami  d,  r  JCXUN  do 
(i't*rj<ir/<fe,  and  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Olaube ; 
in  these  he  retracted  his  former  reverence  for 
Christianity,  denied  the  possibility  of  personal 
religion  or  belief  in  any  god  but  the  universe, 
which  is  "  the  development  from  a  blind  force 
or  law,  without  any  foreseen  end,"  and  ex- 
pre<sod  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  life  here 
after.  The  hopelessness  of  *u<  h  a  creed  made 
itself  evident,  and  even  rationalists  recoiled 
from  it.  The  theories  of  Strauss  find  but 
little  accept  nice,  and  have  been  successfully 
rebutted  by  both  English  and  German  critics. 
One  of  the  tine-t  works  in  antagonism  is  Pro 
fessor  Milligan's  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection. 

Strigolniks. — A  sect  of  Judaist  Christians 
which  sprang  up  in  Kussia  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  spread  with  some  rapidity.  A 
few  even  of  the  bishops  favoured  them  for  a 
while.  At  a  later  period  they  were  severely 
repressed,  but  still  exist  under  the  name  of 
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Set  czncrt  chins.  These  observe  circumcision 
and  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  portions 
of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Strype,  KEY.  JOHN,  Church  historian, 
was  born  in  London,  1643  ;  died,  1737.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after 
wards  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  re 
moved  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he  took  his 
B. A.  in  1665.  In  1669  he  was  made  M. A., 
and  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Theydon  Bois 
in  Essex.  A  few  months  after  he  removed  to 
Low  Leyton,  and  there  he  stayed  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death;  he  also  held  the 
1-vtiireship  of  Hackney  and  the  sinecure  of 
Turing,  given  him  by  Archbishop  Tenison. 
He  spent  his  later  years  at  Hackney  with  a 
married  granddaughter,  and  died  at  her  house 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Strype  published 
nothing  till  after  he  was  fifty  ;  it  is  there 
fore  probable  that  he  spent  his  life  up  to  that 
time  in  collecting  the  immense  amount  of  in 
formation  and  curious  detail  which  we  find  in 
his  books.  He  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
writer — in  fact,  his  books  at  times  are  tedious 
to  the  last  degree.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  transcriptions  of  curious  and  valuable 
papers,  which  he  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  com 
menting  on  them,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  gift  of  knowing  what  was  worth  pre 
serving  and  what  not.  The  chief  of  them  are : 
Memorials  of  the  most  Renowned  Father  in  God, 
Thomas  Cra timer,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury  ;  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  wherein  are  discovered  many 
singular  matter's  relating  to  the  state  of  teaming, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  kingdom  during  this  time.  His  most 
important  work,  published  in  1721,  was  Eccle 
siastical  Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  religion 
and  the  reformation  of  it,  and  the  emergencies  of 
the  Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  all  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
Reformation  time,  and  published  several  ser 
mons  as  well. 

Stuart,  MOSES  [b.  at  Wilton,  Connecticut, 
1780;  d.  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  1852]. 
— He  showed  marvellous  precocity  as  a  child, 
and  at  nineteen,  while  a  student  at  Yale  Col 
lege,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  salutatory 
oration,  this  being  the  highest  honour  that 
he  could  receive.  He  became  a  schoolmaster 
for  a  short  time ;  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1802  ;  and  after  applying  him- 
>elf  to  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  in 
1806,  and  made  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega 
tional  Church  at  Newhaven.  In  1810  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andov»-r;  and 
though  it  was  said  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  should  have  devoted  himself  to 
p reaching,  he  proved  as  successful  in  his 
professorship  as  elsewhere.  He  composed  a 


Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  studt 
and  introduced  the  study  of  German  litera 
into  America.  He  held  this  post  for  thi 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  publit 
several  Greek  and  Hebrew  irrammars;  c 
mentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
on  the  Apocalypse ;  Jltnt*  on  the  I'm/t/H 
a  Critical  Jlixtnrii  awl  l)ej'encenf  the  Old  T, 
•me tit  Canon,  translations  of  l-'J>,,nntar>/  ] 
ci/i/i-x  of  Interpretation,  and  of  Roediger's  C 
nius,  and  other  works. 

Sturm,  ST. — Among  the  many  disci 
made  by  Boniface  during  his  labours 
Germany,  Sturm  was  one  of  the  most  zeal 
He  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  710,  and  his  par 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  paid  \^\  A 
bishop  Boniface  to  their  part  of  the  cou 
to  ask  him  to  undertake  the  education 
bringing  up  of  their  boy.  Boniface  placed 
in  a  monastery  at  Fritzlar,  and  left  him  t 
until  such  time  as  he  should  be  ready 
willing  for  ordination,  which  was  in  733. 
then  assisted  his  master  for  three  years ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  had  an  intense  era 
to  found  a  monastery  in  some  lonely  \\ 
far  away  from  any  human  habitation.  1 
face  hoped  that  by  thi>  means  a  desert  \* 
mi^ht  l.e  turned  into  a  cultivated  and  fl 
i>hing  district,  and  readily  gave  his  com 
After  many  un>uee.ssful  attempts  Sturm  f< 
a  suitable  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda. 
at  once  returned  to  report  his  success  to  B 
face.  The  Archbishop  received  from  the  1 
ft  giant  of  this  land,  and  the  monastery 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Sturm.  It 
soon  ready  for  the  reception  of  members. 
Sturm  was  appointed  abbot,  but  before  set* 
to  his  work  he  went  to  Italy  to  inspect  the 
ciplineand  regulations  of  the  religious  IK 
there,  in  order  that  he  might  the  lie;* 
his  own.  From  it<  foundation  \\»n\- 
this  monastery  exempt  from  any  interfer 
of  reigning  bishops,  and  ordered  that 
abbot  should  be  considered  responsible  tc 
Pope  alone.  On  the  acce»ion  of  Lullus  t< 
archbishopric,  however,  he  per>uaded  Y 
to  disgrace  Sturm,  and  deprive  him,  ho 
thereby  to  get  the  government  into  his 
hands.  Sturm  was  soon  restored,  and  '.• 
peaceably  at  Fuldu  till  his  death  in  779. 

Stylites.     [SIMEON  STYLITES.] 
Suarez,  I-'i;  AN<  is. — A  Spaniard  and  fat 

Jesuit  [/;.  at  Grenada  in  1-147:  '/.  at  Li.- 
1")17].  He  entered  the  society  at  the  aj 
seventeen,  and  became  famous  for  his  j. 
knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  ]>rof« 
sure.  >si\  ely  at  the  colleges  of  Alcala,  Hen 
Salamanca,  and  Rome.  As  he  grew  ( 
he  deteniiin.  d  to  live  a  quirt,  retired 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
literary  works,  of  which,  at  his  death,  he 
twenty-four  volumes.  His  writings  • 
mostly  concerned  with  the  questions  of  8» 
la-tie  theology,  and  the  philosophy  of 
stotle. 
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Sub-Deacons. — The  principal  of  the 
inor  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church. 
i.  v  were  ordained  without  imposition  of 
nds.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  prepare 

,  e  sacred  vessels  for  the  Eucharistic  Service, 
.d  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  at  the  proper 

•  >ne,  and  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  the  church 

•iring  the    celebration    of    the   Communion. 

*iey  were  also  the  bishop's  messengers,  em- 
oyed  by  him  to  convey  letters  to  foreign 


Sub -Delegate. — The     assistant    of     a 

The  Sub-Delegate  has  the 

«wer  of  trying  miii'-i-  cases,  though  lie  .-an- 

>t  by  law  judge  those  of  any  importance; 
f.cause,  although  he  may  be  qualified,  In-  is 
^pposed  not  to  hav  tin-  experience  necessary 

r  such  a  respiin>ibility. 

Sublapsariaus.  [INFRALAPSARIANISM.] 

Subscription,  CLERICAL. — By  Canon  36 

1603,  "  N»  IM-I-S.IH  was  to  be  received  into 
e  ministry  ex. •. •]>!  he  shall  lirst  subscribe  to 
ese  articles  following  :  — 
"[1]  That  tli«'  Kind's  maj' sty,  under  God, 
the  only  supreme   ii"\<  ruor  of  the  i 

kd  of  all  other  his  harness's  dominions  and 

luntrics,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  eCCleeULSt- 

•il  things  or  causes  as  temporal  :  and  that  no 
reign  prince,  j,,  r-.ai,  prelate.  >tate.  ..r  pot.-nt- 

•a,  hath  or  ouirht  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 

»wer,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority, 
clesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 

lid  realms,  dominions,  and  count: 
"[2]  That  the  15ook  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
Ordering  of  bishops,  prie>ts,  and  deacons, 

mtainethin  it  nothing  contrary  1«»  the  \\",,rd 
God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  he  used,  and 

•  at  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
ok  prescrib.  d  in  public  prayer  and  admin- 

1  -ration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  other. 
'3  That  be  alloweth  the  l,,,,ik  of  Articles 
n  airree.l  upon  by  the  archbishops 
d  bishops  of  both  province-,  and  the  whole 
>rgy,  in  the  convocation  h olden  at  London, 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  and  that 
acknowled^vth  all  and  every  the  Articles 
erein  contained,  b.-ing  in  number  nine-and- 
irty,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable 
the  Word  of  God." 

Which  subscription,  as  it  seems  by  the 
me  and  the  foil. .win--  ('anon,  must  be  before 
(•  bishop  himself :  "And,  for  the  avoiding  of 
ambiguities,  such  person  shall  subscribe  in 
a  and  order  of  words,  setting  down 
th  his  Chri-tian  and  surname,  viz.  : — 
"'  I,  X.  X.,  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  sub- 
nbeto  these  three  Articles  above-mentioned, 
d  to  all  things  that  ar»  contained  in  them.' 
"  And  if  an y  bishop  shall  ordain  any,  except 

\  shall  first  have  so  subscribed,  he  shall  be 
upended  from  giving  of  orders  for  the  space 
twelve  months." 

Hut  by  2s  and  29  Viet.,  c.  122,  ss.  4,  9,  and 
and  32  Viet.,  c.  72,  the  only  oath  now  re 


quired  to  be  taken  is  that  of  allegiance,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  I, ,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful, 

and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors,  according 
to  law.  So  help  me  God." 

Between  the  passing  of  28  and  29  Viet.,  c. 
122,  and  31  and  32  Viet.,  c.  72,  the  oath  to  be 
taken  was  one  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
contained  in  21  and  22  Viet.,  c.  48,  s.  1. 

By  s.  11  of  28  and  29  Viet.,  c.  122,  no  oath 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  Ordination  Service.  In 
1866  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  passed  a 
new  Canon  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  and 
repealing  the  former  Canon  36.  The  new 
Canon  has,  however,  mutatis  -mutandis,  the 
same  provisions  and  penalties  as  the  old  one. 

By  14  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  s.  13,  "  Every  governor 
or  head  of  every  college  and  hall  in  the  uni 
versities,  and  of  the  colleges  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one  month  next 
after  his  election,  or  collation,  and  admission 
into  the  same  government  or  headship,  shall 
openly  and  publicly,  in  the  church,  chapel,  or 
other  public  pla.  e,'uf  the  same  college  or  hall, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Fellows  and  scholars 
of  the  same,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  then 
reM.leiit,  subscribe  unto  the  Ninc-and-thirty 
Articles  of  Religion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
..t  Kli/.,  ..  12,  and  unto  the  Book  of  Common 
1'ray.T,  and  declare  bis  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  unto  and  approbation  of  the  said 
Articles  and  of  the  same  book,  and  to  the  us.- 
of  all  the  prayers,  rites  and  ceremonies,  forms 
and  orders  in  the  said  book  prescribed  and 
contained,  according  to  this  form  following  : — 

•"  '  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  my  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  intituled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administra 
tion  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
Use  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  together  with 
the  Psalters  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches  ;  and 
the  Form  and  Manner  of  making,  ordaining, 
and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons.' 

And  all  such  governors  or  heads  of  the  said 
colleges  and  halls,  or  any  of  them,  as  shall  be 
in  holy  orders,  shall  once  at  least  in  every 
quarter  of  the  year  (not  having  a  lawful  im 
pediment)  openly  and  publicly  read  the 
Morning  Prayer  and  Service  in  and  by  the 
book  appointed  to  be  read,  in  the  church, 
chapel,  or  other  public  place  of  the  same 
college  or  hall,  upon  pain  to  lose  and  be  sus 
pended  of  and  from  all  the  benefits  and  profits 
belonging  to  the  same  government  or  head 
ship,  by  the  space  of  six  months,  by  the 
Yi-itor  or  Visitors  of  the  same  college  or  hall; 
and  if  any  governor  or  head  of  any  college  or 
hall  suspended  for  not  subscribing  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  or  for  not  reading  of 
the  Morning  Prayer  and  Service  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  at  or  before  the  end  of  six  months 
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next  after  such  suspension  subscribe  unto  the 
said  Articles  and  book,  and  declare  his  cons. -i it 
thereunto  as  aforesaid,  then  such  government 
or  headship  shall  be  ipso  facto  void." 

This  Act  has  been  repealed  as  to  the  uni 
versities  and  the  colleges  named  thfvin,  but 
not  as  to  the  colleges  of  Westminster.  Win 
Chester,  and  Eton,  as  to  which  it  is  still  in  force. 

It  is  provided  by  10  Geo.  IV.,  <  .  7,  com 
monly  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act, 
s.  16,  as  follows  :— 

'•  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  enable  any  persons  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  now  by  law  enabled  to  hold, 
enjoy,  or  exercise  any  office  or  place  whatever. 
and  by  whatever  name  the  same  may  In-  called, 
of,  in,  or  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  or  Winchester,  or  any  college 
or  school  within  this  realm." 

Substance. — This  word  signifies  in  theo 
logical  language  the  "hat  which  con 
stitutes  a  thing  what  it  is.  Thus  the  word  is 
applied  in  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  (  ': 
to  God,  and  signifies  the  lm-ut>  .\-ttnrr — that 
which  distinguishes  God  from  His  nv.v 
and  in  which  all  His  Divine  attributes  inhere. 
[HYPOSTASIS.]  In  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  it  is  held  that  the  substance 
of  the  Sacrament  is  changed,  while  the  ac 
cidents  of  bread  remain.  The  word  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  material  form  or 
solidity,  as  used  in  ordinary  language. 

Substrati.     [GEXUFLECTENTES.] 
Succession.  [APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.] 

Suffragan  Bishops.— This  title  ex 
presses  [1]  the  relation  of  all  provincial 
bishops  to  their  Metropolitans.  Thus  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Liver 
pool,  Manchester,  Chester,  Ripon,  Sodor  and 
Man,  are  Suffragans  of  York,  and  the  other 
English  bishops  of  Canterbury.  [2]  All  bishops 
having  foreign  titles,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  been  employed  on  occasional  duties  in 
England.  Such  were  Danish  bishops  brought 
over  by  Canute,  and  foreign  refugee  bishops. 
[3]  Those  who  have  at  different  times  been 
consecrated  for  the  special  relief  of  aged 
bishops  and  overgrown  dioceses.  Sometimes 
these  were  consecrated  with,  sometimes  with 
out,  right  of  succession.  Among  the  latter, 
in  Saxon  times,  were  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Martin's,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  pre 
decessors  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury. 
One  or  two  of  these,  however,  did  actually 
>uceeed  to  the  primacy.  [4]  Suffragan 
bishops  appointed  under  the  Act  26  II-  n. 
VIII.,  c.  14.  In  that  reign  there  wore  conse 
crated  Suffragan  Bishops  of  Dover,  Bedford, 
Bristol,  Taunton,  Hull,  Shaftesbury,  ami 
Westminster.  In  the  American  Church  the 
suffragans  are  known  as  assistant  bishops,  and 
are  consecrated  with  promise  of  succession. 

Suffrage. — The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  was  that  of  unanimous  assent.  It  is 


used  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  »!• 

p.-titions  whieh  are  uttered  by  the  congr 
tion  with  one  voice;  as,  for  example, 
versicles  after  the  den  1  in  the  morning  | 
.\eiiin-  services,  ami  those  at  the  end  of 
Litany.  The  word  itself  is  found  in  the  u 
for  the  Consecration  of  Bi>h»ps,  where 
rubric  orders  the  use  of  the  proper  x,rj/',-,/i, 

Sufis. — A  class  of  Mahommedanfl  t'« 

for  the  most  part  in  Persia.     They  fully 
knowledge   the  authority  of  the  Koran. 
in  some  respects  differ  from  the  pure  II 
lems.    The  derivation  of  the  name  is  dispi 
some  saying  that  it  comes  from  an  Arabic  \ 
ni'-aiumr  "  pure,"  others  that  it  is  derived  ; 
the  word  *<«,/.  me  ining  "wool,"  referring  ti 
woollen  garments  worn  by  the  pri'-t-.      '1 
chief  doctrine  is  that  man  being  made   in 
image  of  God,  mu-t  possess  to  a  certain  de  , 
the  qualities  of   <-od,  and  is   for  tint    r-- 
His  repre>'-ntative.      A  Sufi  therefore  trit  i 
forget  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  sta 
•traction,  quite  ignoring  the  use  of  any 
ward  signs  or  ceremonie«.    [M\s-n«  ISM.] 

Suger,    Abbot   of    St.    Denis  [/,.   n,.;n 
Om.-r.  about  1081  ;  d.  at  St.  1  >.-nis,  1  ]•')!] 
educated   at    St.    l>eniswith  Louis  VI..  \\ 
councillor   he   became  on    Lo 
He   \\as  made  abbot  in   1  TJ'J,  but  did   n< 
sume  the  charge  of  tin-  monastery  till   1  I 
when,    influenced    by    the     religious     n 
of  the  time,  he  changed  from  a  couiti 
an  ascetic.     He  continued  to  be  a  polit 
and  statesman,  and  after  the  death  of  I  ^ 
VI.  was  made  regent  during  the  minori    \ 
Louis  VII.,  and  again  during  the  Cruse 
1149.  Suger's  aim  was  to  consolidate  the  I-'r 
monarchy  as  a  Divinely  appointed  institu 
and  he  never  abandoned  the  scheme,  tin  i 
strongly  opposed  by  feudal  lords  and  ot  < 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  the  leading  t- 
of  the  Fiench  Uovernment. 

Suicerus,  JOHN    CASPAR  \b.   at   Zi 

in  1020,  d.  1684].— He  went  through  a  c( 
of  study  at  home,  and  then  travelled  thr« 
France,  where  in  1610  he  made  the  ac-rju 
ance  of  Admiral  Capellus  and  several  < 
eminent  French  Protestants  at  Montai 
On  his  return  to  Zurich  he  devoted  hii 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  < 
Christian  Fathers.  He  became  famous 
as  a  philologist  and  a  divine.  His 
work  was  Tli'xn>irnx  Ecclttiasti&M  drtfco 

uid  he  made  very   full  annotation: 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

Sunnier,  JOHN  BIRD,  Archbishop  of  ( 
erbury  [h.  at  Kenilworth,  1780 ;  d.  at  Adi 
ton,  1862]. — He  was  educated  at  Cambr 
became  successively  an  assistant  mastea 
Eton,  Rector  of  Mapledurham,  and  G 
of  Durham.  His  brother,  Charles  Kiel 
had  meanwhile,  through  the  almost  unlin 
power  of  Lady  (Junynghaui  over  George 
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le  King's  Chaplain,  Hishop  of  Llan- 

itf.  and  Dean  of  St.    Paul's  in    1826,   and 

•  •f  Winchester  in  1828.     .The   same 

ear  John  Bird  SumniT  was  made  Bishop  of 

theater.     When   the   controversy   arose   out 

f  the  Tracts  f<»-  th>    T<,n>s  tin-  two  brothers 

strongly    to   the    opposite 

:  the  IJishop  of  (  'ln-ter  was  regarded 

tder  of  the  "Evangelical  "  party.   In 

the  death   of   Archbishop    Howley, 

0T.  Sumner  was  translated    fr«m   ( 'he>t< -r  to 

'anterbury.      lit:  was  nut   a   learned  man  nor 

ml   thinker,  but    he    was   everywhere 

lAgnised  as  a  man  of  deep  personal  piety, 

se    who    kn.-w    him    i»->t    loved   him. 

.  the  ur.  at.  >t  tlaw  in  his  public  life, 

s  in  that  <if  his  brother.  wa>  iit-potisni.     The 

delations   of   both    pn  lates  w.-n-    all    provided 

•ith    li'h     Church    pn  -l'<  •nnent>.     and    both 

ishops  died  wealthy.      Archbishop  Sunnier's 

apli'-eence  in  the   GoitHAM   -It  IiuMKNT    [q.V.] 

"ii  him  a  bitter  attack   frmn   the  then 

.    Dr.    1'liilpotts,    who   de- 

that    In-    had    betray.-'!    the   doctrines 

,hieh  he    \\a>   swi.ru    t"    d--l'end,  and  that    lie 

.ould    :  MI     h"ld    communion     with 

im.     P.oth   brother.-.  -  t   their   faces  against 

rival    of    < 'onviH-utii-n.    but    when    at 

the  obstacles  w.-re  removed,  and  Con- 

;med  it>  >ittimr-  after  more  than 

ry  of  silence,   they   both   joined   very 

'.eartily    and     us*  fully    in    its    deliberations. 

ioth  bishops    in    tin  ir   time    were   reckoned 

i<  hers,  but  only  o. •< -a>i<.nal  sermons 

'•f  theirs    have   been   publi>hed.     Archbishop 

-t    published   work  was   Apostolic 

Pours  Epistles  [1S1.")],  which  went  through 
nany  editions.  lli>  Practical  1  /••  «ttion  of 
J*  New  T>-xtiiniint  [1»  vols.  ],  though  marked 
»y  much  piety  and  ir-ntl-m--  »\  >pi''it,  i>  of 
ittle  value  to  the  >tudent.  His  brother,  the 
iishop  of  Winch.-ter.  In  Id  tin-  See  till  1869, 
vhen  he  resigned  it.  but  lived  till  1873 — 
'the  last  prince  bishop."  a-  he  was  styled, 
Ihe  incomes  of  the  bishops  !>•  inir  then 
nuch  less  tliail  had  been  the  case  !„  ! 
.ppointment  of  tli-  itical  Comm 

Sunday.     [SAHHATH.] 

Sunday  Schools,  as  a  properly  organised 

•ystem,    were    founded    in   17M    by    KOKIUT 

.IAIKES    [q.v.],  a  printer   of  (i  loin-ester,   who 

onned  the  plan  of  collecting  a  few  children 

'rom  the  streets  on  Sundays,  and  with  the  aid 

if  teach.  r>  instruct  inir  them  in  religious  know- 

The  improvement  in  the  conduct  and 

•f  the  children  was  so  marked  that  in 

ikes  published  an  account  of  his  success 

u  the  C i^n, •,  stcr  JouriKil,  of  which  he  was  the 

•ditor:   it  was  n  printed  in  t  he  London  papers, 

(md   tin-     subject    attracted    mu«-h    attention. 

miple  of  Ka  ikes  was  folio  wed  in  several 

:nd  in   17-V)  a  society  was  formed  for 

ililishment    and    maintenance  of  Sun- 

•ols  in  all    parts    ..{    tin-  kiiiirdom,   a 


large  sum  being  expended  in  the  payment  of 
teat  hers.  So  great  was  the  expense,  that  after 
Kaikes's  death  many  schools  were  closed  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  hence  originated  the  system 
of  gratuitous  instruction  by  teachers  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  who  had  been  em 
ployed  for  the  first  schools.  In  1803  the 
Sunday  School  Union  [q.v.  under  SOCIETIES] 
was  formed,  to  secure  continuous  instruction 
by  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  publish  books  and 
tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The  first 
Sunday-schools  united  secular  with  religious 
in>t ruction;  but  in  later  years  the  establish 
ment  of  an  organised  system  of  week-day 
schools  has  removed  the  necessity  of  teach 
ing  reading  and  writing  on  Sundays.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have,  however,  retained 
the  practice  in  their  large  Sunday  morning 
schools,  with  irreat  benefit  as  regards  influence 
over  the  working  classes  above  the  age  of 
childhood.  [FiUK.xns.]  Sunday-schools  w*  iv 
introduced  into  Scot  land.  Ireland,  and  America 
in  the  \etr>  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  England ;  the  Scottish 
Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Instruction 
among  the  Poor  was  formed  in  1796,  and  the 
hi>h  Sunday  School  Society  was  founded  in 
1809,  though  a  system  of  Sunday  teaching  had 
prevailed  for  some  years  previously.  In 
later  times  tin  y  have  become  general  in 
connection  with  all  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  Knirland  the  Koman 
Catholics  have  e-tabli-ln-d  numerous  Sunday- 
schools.  In  tin-  \,  n  isv;  it  was  ascertained 
that  since  the  census  of  1851  the  children  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  had 
increased  about  138  percent. .of  the  Methodists 
136  per  cent.,  of  the  Uaptists  129  per  cent. 

and  Congregationalists  probably  about  the 
same,  but  no  returns  were  made  up) ;  of  the 

l'i-  -I'Vterians  313  per  cent,  (owing  to  pre 
vious  neglect  in  Scotland),  and  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  720  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  in  1885  about  650,000  teachers  and 
6,000,000  scholars. 

Superaltar  [called  also  in  the  Roman 
Church  Antint>-nxiuin}.—  A  portable  altar  which, 
having  been  consecrated,  is  put  into  a  wooden 
frame.  This  name  is  wrongly  applied  to  the 
re-table,  a  shelf  put  upon  or  behind  the  altar 
for  the  vases  and  cross. 

Supererogation,  WORKS  OF. — In  the 
Roman  Church,  good  works  done  beyond  those 
which  God  absolutely  requires  for  eternal  sal 
vation.  The  merit  of  all  such  works  is 
gathered  up,  and  may  be  given  to  those  who 
have  not  done  enough.  This  doctrine  is  de- 
1.  mled  by  Matt.  xix.  21,  where,  it  is  alleged, 
our  Lord  distinguishes  between  works  neces- 
to  eternal  life,  and  works  which  make  per 
fect.  The  Greek  Church  rejects  this  doctrine, 
and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  is  held  by  all  Romanists.  [!N- 
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Superstition.  --'I'll-'  erron  «>f  tiio-e  who, 
in  their  opinions  of  tin-  causes  on  \vliii-h  the 
fate  of  man  depends,  believe  or  di>b« -lit  ve 
without  judgment  or  knowledge,  and  found 
upon  their  idea-  the  observance  of  unii.  . 
rites  and  observances.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Lat.  *nptrs(>-x.  "one  who  stands  b\ -,'* 
"a  witness,"  and  therefore  signifies  "standing 
beside  any  person  or  fact  in  stupid  and  help 
less  aina/eiiient."  The  well-known  ]•;, 
in  the  Authorised  Version  in  which  St.  Paul 
addresses  the  Athenians  as  too  superstitious 
(Acts  xvii.  22)  signifies  literally  "  more  fear 
ful  of  the  gods  than  others.''  The  word  was 
applied  to  those  who  consulted  soothsayers  or 
believed  in  omens,  or  were  terrified  at  eclipses. 
Probably  the  Apostle  used  the  word  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  philosophers  on 
Mars  Hill  that  the  religion  which  lie  preached 
was  not  one  of  blindn--s  and  iirnoranee.  like 
that  of  the  unreasoning  multitude,  but  was 
founded  on  reason.  "  Sujh-rstition "  was  a 
word  applied  by  three  heathen  writers  of 
the  Apostolic  times — Tacitus  Suetonius,  and 
Pliny — to  Christianity  ;  and  as  ( 'ardinai 
man  shows,  they  meant  by  it  a  belief  in  an 
unseen  Lord  who  takes  strict  account  of  sin 
ful  deeds  [Essay  on  Developuwnt,  p.  22  :J.] 

Supplication.— The  Litany  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  name  of  the  General  Supplica 
tion.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  it  was  appointed  to  be  used  at  times 
of  great  persecution  and  distress.  These 
immediate  dangers  no  longer  threaten  us, 
but  it  was  deemed  appropriate,  at  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  to 
retain  this  ancient  service  on  account  of  the 
many  dangers  and  evils  to  which  we  must 
always  be  exposed  in  this  life. 

Supralapsarians  [Lat.  supra  laptum, 
"  before  the  fall "]. — The  name  given  to  thole 
Calvinists  who  hold  that  God,  independently 
of  the  good  or  evil  works  of  man,  pre 
ordained  the  fall  by  an  absolute  decree, 
doctrine  was  held"  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  to 
whom  the  name  Supralapsarians  was  given  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  Arminians,  or  IXFUA- 
LAPSARIAXS  [q.v.].  It  was  excluded  from  all 
rmed  confessions,  as  implying  that  God  is 
the  author  of  sin. 

Dr.  Gill  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
Supralapsarians: — "Of  these,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  man  was  considered  as  to  be 
created  or  crcatable,  and  others  as  created 
not  fallen.  The  former  seems  best,  that,  of 
the  vast  number  of  individuals  which  came 
up  in  the  Divine  mind  whom  His  power 
could  create,  those  whom  He  meant  to  bring 
into  being  He  designed  to  glorify  Himself  by 
them  in  some  way  or  other.  The  decree  of 
election  respecting  any  part  of  them  may  be 
distinguished  into  the  decree  of  the  end'  and 
the  decree  of  the  means.  The  decree  of  the 
end  respecting  some  is  either  subordinate  to 


their  eternal  happin.-.-s.  or  ultimate, 
more    properly  the   end,  the  glory  of   G( 
and  if  both,  are  put  to-ether,  it  is  a  state 
everlasting    communion    with    God,    for    - 
glorifying  of  the  riches  ,,f   Hi>   -race. 
of  the  means  includes   the 
in.  ii,  to  permit  them  to  fall,  t<  • 
them  out  of  it  through  redemption  by  Chri 
to  sanctify  them  by  the  gran-  of  th 
and   completely  save  them ;    and   which  ; 
not  to    be  reckoned  as  materially  many  . 
crees,  but  as  making  one  formal  d« 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  subor.lina 
but  as  co-ordinate  means,  and   as  making 
one  entire  medium:  for  it  is  not  suppo 
that    God    derived    to    create    man,   that 
might  permit  him  to  fall,  in  order  t. 
sanctify,  and   sive    him:   but    He  d 
this  tint  He  miirht  glorify    Hi- 
and  justice.      And  in  thi>  way  of  con-ideri 
the    decrees   of    tiod.    they   think    tint    tl 
sutlicieiitly  obviate  and  remove  the  slanden 
calumny  cast  upon  them  with  respect   to  t 
other  branch  of  Predestination,  whieh   l--;r 
men  in  the  same  state  when  others  are  chos« 
and    that     for    the     gl.,ry     of     G«>d.      Wh. 
calumny  is  that,  according  to  them,  <  - 
man    to    damn    him;   wh.  i  :'ling 

their  real  sentiments.   (',,>{  decn  •  d 
man,  and  make  man  neither  to  damn  him  i 
save  him,  but  for  His  own  glory,  which  end 
answered  in  them  some  way  or  other.     A_M 
they  argue  that  \h>-  end  is'lirst  in  vie 
the  means,  and  the  decree  of  the  end  is, 
order  of  nature,  before  the  decree  of  th 
and  what  is  first  in   intention  is  last  in  e> 
cution.      Now,  as  the  glory  of  God  is  last 
execution,   it    must     1>.     first    in    in;<  nti( 
wherefore   men   must   be   c"n>iden-d    in  t 
decree  of  the   end   as  not   yet    civ, ted  a 
fallen;  since  the  creation  and  permi>-ion 
sin  belong  to  the  decree  of   the  means.  whi( 
in  order  of  nature,  is  after  the  decre 
end.     And  they  add  to  this,  that  if  God  fi> 
decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  suffer  him 
fall,  and  then  out  of  the  fall  chose  some 
grace  and  glory,  He  must  decree  to  crea 
man  without  an  end,  which  i-  ; 
to  do  what  no  wise  man  would  ;  for  when 
man  is  about  to  do  anything,  he  proposes  i 
end.   and    then  contrives  and    fixes  on  wa 
and  means  to  bring  about   that  end.     Th( 
think  also  that   thi<  way  <>f  conceiving  ar 
>p<akin-  of  ih.-*'  things  best  expresses  ti« 
sovereignty  of  God  in  them,  as  dec. 
the  9th  of  Romans,  where  He  is  said  to  wi 
such  and  such  things,  for  no  other  reason  1m 
because  He  wills  them. 

"  The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  conside 
however,  that  it  is  attended  with  in>uj>erab 
difficult !•  -.  We  demand,  say  they,  an  e: 
pianation  of  what  they  mean  by  this  principh 
'God  hath  made  all  things  for  His  i^lory 
If  they  mean  that  justice- requires  a  cr« -atui 
bo  devote  himself  to  the  worship  and  glorif\ 
ing  of  his  Creator,  we  grant  it ;  if  they  mea 
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hat  the  attributes  of  God  are  displayed  in 

.11  His  works,  we  grant  this  too  :  but  if  the 

proposition   be   intended  to  affirm  that  God 

f  lad   no    other   view  in  creating  men,    so  to 

I  .peak,  than  His  own  interests,  we  deny  the 

1  ^reposition,  and  affirm  that  God  created  men 

or  their  own  happiness,  and  in  order  to  have 

•  -Is  upon  whom  to  bestow  favours. 

"We  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next  place, 

ay  they,    how    it   can   be  conceived  that   a 

nation  to  damn  millions  of  men  can 

•ontribute  to  the  glory  of  God.     We  easily 

Conceive   that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Divine 

I  ustice  to  punish   iruiltymen;  but  to  resolve 

|"O  damn   men   without  the   consideration  of 

in,  to   ei-eate  them  that  they  mi:_rht  sin.  to 

:ie   that    they   should    sin    in  order  to 

.heir  destruction,  is  what  seems  to  us  more 

ikely  to   tarnish  the  glory  of  God  than  to 

y  it. 

i in ;  we  demand  how,  according  to  this 

^is,  it  can  be  conceived  that  God  is 

iot  tin-  author  of  sin  ':    In  the-  general  scheme 

f)f  our   Churches,  God  only  permits  men  to 

in,  and  it  is  the  abuse  of  liberty  that  plunges 

nan   into    misery;     even    this    principle,    all 

•sained  as  it  seems,  is  yet  subject  to 

of   difficulties;  but  in    this   scheme, 

j  jrod  wills  sin  to  produce  the  cud  He  pi 

•n  creating  the  world,  and   it   was  necessary 

•i   should   sin:    ('••••[   created    them  for 

If  this  be  not  to  make  God  the  author 

M»f  sin,  we   mu.-t   renounce  the   most   distinct 

"Again  ;  we  require  them  to  reconcile  this 
System    with    many    expiess    declaration!    of 
I  Scripture,  which  inform    us  that  God  would 
pave  all  men  to  be  saved.     HOW  doth  it  agree 
[  rith  such    pressing   entreaties,    such  cutting 
s,  such  tender  expostulations,  as  God 
[discovers     in     iv-ard      to     the     uncoir. 
Matt,  xxiii.  37]. 

^  "Lastly,  we  desire  to  know  how  is  it  pos- 
a  (iod  who,  being  in  the 
nt  of  perfect  happiness,  incompiv- 
•.pnsiblo  and  supreme,  could  determine  to 
Ldd  this  decree,  though  useless  to  His  felicity, 
0  create  men  without  number  for  the  pur- 
«ose  of  confining  them  for  ever  in  the  chains 
f  darkness,  and  burning  them  for  ever  in 
•.nquenchable  thm.  s  :  "  [Gill's  2lvdy  of  Di- 
•inity,  vol.  i.,  p.  299.] 

Supremacy,    PAPAL.      [PAPAL    POWER, 

rKOWTH     OK.] 

Surcingle.  —  A   belt    worn    by    some 
|  English  ch-rgy  to  fasten  the  cassock  round 

he  waist. 

Sureties. — A  name  used    for   SPONSORS 
I  }.v.].  We  find  it  in  the  Prayer  Book,  both  in  the 

'•iptismal   Service.  ••  F- .rasmuch  as  this  child 

'  ath  promi-'d  by  you,  hi-  »//vYi>.v,  to  renounce 

'if  cl.-vil  and  all'his  works."  etc. ;  and  in  the 

rn.  '•  r.ee.ms.   they  ])romise  them  both 

y  their  sureties"     They  are  so  called  because 

;re   to  tin-  child  baptised  the  benefit 
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of  that  spiritual  instruction  required  by  the 
Church,  preparatory  to  the  ratification  of  his 
baptismal  vows  at  confirmation. 

Surplice  [derived  from  the  Latin  word 
*"/>rrpetliceu)H,  "over- garment"]. — It  is  a  white 
garment  worn  by  the  clergy  since  the  twelfth 
century  at  all  services  of  the  Church  ;  and 
later  it  has  been  used  by  any  actually  en 
gaged  in  that  service.  The  white  garment  is 
supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  light  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  churches  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  it  is  worn  only  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion. 

Sursum  Corda  ["  Lift  up  your  hearts  "]. 
— The  exhortation  of  the  priest  to  the  people  in 
the  Eucharistic  office,  which  is  followed  by 
the  response,  "We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord."  It  is  the  opening  sentence  of  what  is 
called  "  The  Preface,"  a  portion  of  the  office 
which  is  found  almost  word  for  word  in  all 
the  Liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Susanna,  ST.  —  St.  Susanna  is  said  to 
have  been  the  niece  of  Pope  Caius.  The  Em 
peror  Diocletian  wished  her  to  marry  his  son, 
but  she  had  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  re 
fused  to  marry  ;  so  he  ordered  that  she  should 
be  immediately  executed,  she  is  supposed  to 

have  suffered  in  the  year  'J!(-x  Her  festival 
El  August  llth.  A  famous  church  in  Rome 
has  borne  her  name  since  the  fifth  century, 
and  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal-]': 

Suspension.  —  A  clergyman,  being 
judired  guilty  of  any  crime,  is  liable  to  sus- 
pen.-ion  either  of  office  or  salary,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  bishop.  \Ve  find 
notices  of  the  practice  in  the  history  of  early 
( 'hristian  times,  and  it  has  lasted  with  various 
modifications  to  our  own  day. 

Sutton,  CHRISTOPHER  \_b.  in  Hampshire 
in  lot;;'),  ,/.  in  1629].— He  was  educated  first  at 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1589.  After 
holding  several  livings  he  was  made  Pre 
bendary  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  of 
Lincoln.  His  chief  works  were  :  Disce  Mori, 
nd  Godly  Meditation*  upon  the 
most  II oli/  Kacr«nic)tt  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Swabia,  HOUSE  OF.     [HOHENSTAUFEN.] 

Sweden,  CHVKCH  OF. — The  date  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Swedes  to  Christianity  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  about  the  year 
830,  through  the  preaching  of  Ansgar,  a 
monk  of  Westphalia.  At  first  his  labours, 
and  those  of  his  followers,  were  attended 
with  little  success;  but  in  the  reign  of  Olaf 
Skotkonung,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Siegfried 
and  some  monks  came  from  England  and 
converted  the  people,  and  Sweden  became 
a  Christian  State  in  1026.  In  the  icigii 
of  Eric  the  Saint  the  first  monasteries  were 
founded  [1150-60].  In  1163  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  Upsala  was  established.  Still 
Paganism  lingered  in  Sweden ;  in  fact,  the 
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greater  part  of  the  country  remained  Pagan 
till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  took  firm  root 
in  Sweden,  but  in  1524  the  King,  Gustavus  I., 
was  very  desirous  of  setting  on  foot  the  Re 
formation  teaching  in  his  dominions,  though 
possibly  induced  by  a  political  rather  than 
a  religious  motive.  He  sent  to  Germany  for 
missionaries,  and  several  returned  with  the 
embassy,  the  most  energetic  being  Olaf  Petri, 
who  soon  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Swedish  language.  As  soon  as  the  new  doc 
trines  had  gained  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people,  the  King  set  to  work  to  despoil 
the  Roman  Church,  and  sei/e  the  revenues  for 
himself.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who 
naturally  objected  to  these  proceedings,  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  and  Lutherans  put 
in  their  place.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
the  whole  country  became  Lutheran,  taking 
as  their  groundwork  of  faith  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  [REFORMATION,  page  878.]  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  all  their  rites  and  cere 
monies  in  an  instant  at  the  command  of  the 
King,  and  many  Roman  customs  prevailed  in 
the  Lutheran  service  long  after  their  disap 
pearance  in  other  Protestant  countries.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  clergy  wear  coloured 
vestments,  and  wafer  bread  is  used  at  tho 
Communion,  which  is  commonly  called  Heug 
Maessa  ["high  mass"].  After  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  the  whole  country  seemed  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  total  indifference  to  religion, 
and  wben  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pietists 
of  Germany  to  rouse  the  people,  the  movement 
was  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  but  laws 
were  actually  passed  [1713  and  1726]  for 
bidding  them  to  hold  services — the  clergy  of 
Sweden,  too,  upholding  this  course  adopted 
by  the  Government.  There  is  such  an  inti 
mate  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
secular  power,  that  Church  discipline  is  com 
pletely  overborne  by  civil  statutes.  For  in 
stance,  every  person  who  has  been  confirmed 
is  obliged  by  law  to  go  to  the  Communion  once 
a  year ;  every  child  must  be  baptised  within 
eight  days  after  its  birth,  without  any  refer 
ence  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  on  the  sub 
ject.  The  government  differs  from  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  in  that  it  is 
Episcopal.  They  have  one  Archbishop  and 
eleven  Bishops,  but  the  King  is  always  called, 
and  looked  upon,  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 
There  is  a  bishop's  court  which  manages  every 
thing  both  with  regard  to  patronage  and  ritual. 
In  some  cases  this  court  has  absolute  power 
in  the  appointment  of  benefices,  in  others  the 
parishioners  nominally  have  a  voice,  but  the 
court  is  so  arbitrary,  and  restricts  their  choice 
so  much,  that  the  privilege  is  virtually  of  no 
use.  The  rules  concerning  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  are  also  very  strict.  The  minister 
may  utter  no  extemporary  prayer,  and  may  not 
preach  on  any  other  text  than  those  provided 
either  in  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  for  the  day, 


as  is  also  the  case  in  some  parts  of  German; 
Religious  feeling  is  almost  dead,  though  of  la',  i 
years  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  at 
revival,  and  in  the  north  especially  thousam 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  Kstablisht 
Church.    They  have  set  up  pastors,  and  can 
on  services  as  well  as  they  can  in  face  of  tl* 
bitter  persecution   to  which    they  are    suHl 
jected.     The  theological  students  at  tho  tv 
Universities  of  Upsala  and  Luad  have  co: 
sequently  greatly  decreased. 

S  wedenborg.  —  Emanuel    Sweden!  >or 
the  founder  of  the  body  of  Christians  callm 
after  his  name,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  168*0 
died  in  London,  1772.     His  father  was  Bish- 
of  Skara,  in  West  Gothland,  and  much  c  • 
teemed  by  Charles  XII.    Emanuel  was  sent  » 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  lie   disti  I 
guished  himself  in  physics  and  mutlu  mati< 
For  some  years  he  held  the  office  of  Assessor  < 
the  Metallic  College,  which  he  retained  und 
Charles's  successor,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  who,   i 
recognition  of  his  great  talents,  gave  him. 
patent  of  nobility  in  1719.      He  still  spei 
much  time  at  his  favourite  stu«lie>.  and  in  17  3 
completed  his  Opera  r/nlosoj>/<i<->i  ei  Mimral 
3  vols.     The  first  volume  treats  of  the  eJi< 
mentary  world,  and   the   two   latter  of  t 
mineral  kingdom.     His  next  work  was  Pi 
losophy  of  the  Infinite.     In  1745  he  gave  '« 
secular    pursuits  and  his   official   dutie-,  1 
lieving    himself     called    in     a    miraculp<t 
manner  to  a  holy  office,  which  he  thus  him 
self  describes: — "I  have   been   called    to 
holy  office  by  the  Lord  Himself,  who  m<  •< 
graciously  manifested  Himself  In •: -iv  me,  I 
servant,  in  the  year  1745,  and  then  «.pen 
my  sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  ga 
me  to  speak  with  spirits  and  angels,  u   I 
even  to  this  day.     From  that  time  I  beg** 
to    publish   the  many  arcana  which  I   ha*" 
either  seen,  or  which  have  been  revealed 
me,  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  concern! 
the   state    of   man    after   death,    concerni 
true    Divine    worship,   and   concerning  t 
spiritual   sense   of  the  Word,  besiil 
things  of  the  highest  importance,  conduci  i 
to  salvation  and  wisdom."     He  says  ho  \* 
permitted  several  times  to  enter  heaven,  a 
describes  the  abodes  of  bliss  as  "  arranged 
tfl  and   squares   like   earthly  eiti«  s,  1 
with  fields  and  gardens  interposed."     Of  tr 
an-'  Is  he  writes : — "  From  all  my  experien 
which  has  now  continued  for  several  yea 
I  can  say  and  affirm  that  angels,  as  to  th 
form,    are    altogether   men ;  "  and  elsewht 
he  affirms  that  they  marry  as  mankind  ( 
He  also   gives   an   account   of   a    Council 
Angels  :  —  "  There  was     shown    to    me 
magnificent    palace,    with   a    temple    in 
inmost  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tern}] 
was  a  table  of  gold,  on  which  lay  the  Wo: 
and  two  angels  stood  beside   it.     About  t' 
table   were  three  rows  of   seats;    the  ses 
of    the    first  row  were    covered    with  s 
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litniask  of  a  purple  colour ;  the  seats  of  the 
>ecoud  row  with  silk  damask  of  a  blue 
•olour ;  and  the  seats  of  the  third  row  with 
vhit«-  cloth.  Below  the  roof,  high  above  the 
=>able,  there  was  seen  a  spreading  curtain, 
vhich  shone  with  precious  stones,  from  whose 
ustre  there  issued  forth  a  bright  appearance 
is  of  a  rainbow  when  the  firmament  is  clear 
ind  serene  after  a  shower.  Then  suddenly 
fhere  appeared  a  number  of  clergy  sitting  on 

S  all  clothed  in  the  garments  of  their 

:  tl  office.  On  one  side  was  a  ward- 
ohe,  where  stood  an  angel  who  had  the  care 
tf  it,  and  within  lay  splendid  vestments  in 
itauti nil  order.  It  was  a  Comn-H  ontrened  by 

•I,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 

laying,    '  Deliberate ; '     but     they   said,    '  On 

It  was  said,  '  Concerning  the  Lord 

he  Saviour,  and  concerning  th»-  ll»l>/  Spirit.'' 

'>ut  when  they  !>,  -an  to  think  on  these  sub- 

.'  y  were  without  illustration;  when 
ce  tln-y  made  supplication,  and  immediately 
.:rht  i-sued  down  out  of  heaven,  which  first 
laminated  tin:  hinder  part  ot'  their  heads, 

iwards  their  temples,  and  last  of  all 
and    then    they    began     their 
liberations." 
Of  S\v.  d.  nborg's  capacity,  knowledge,  and 

Honesty,  there  can  be  no  doubt :    but 

is  diary  of  the  year  1744,  which  was  dis- 

so  late  as  the   year   1858  by  Heir 

Hemming.     royal     librarian    at    Stockholm, 

i\.  -   no   doubt   in   the   minds  of  ordinary 

;  )iat  in  tliat  year  he  suffered  a  deplor- 

.tal  derangement,  from  which  he  m.-ver 
1.  This  may  account  for  his  strange 
ioral  judgments;  for  Swedenborg  classes 
•avid  and  St.  1'aiil  ammiijst  the  W,  while 
<niis  XIV.  and  (ien:-^,.  II.  ;lre  amongst  the 
istiniruished  angels!  It  is  also  noteworthy, 
uit  while  he  narrates  visits  of  angels  from 
1  the  known  planets,  there  are  none  from 
ran  us  and  Neptune,  then  undiscovered. 
Swedenborg  explained  his  peculiar  views  in 
work  of  eight  vols.  lt<>.. 
which  he  presses  his  doctrine  of  COKRE- 
DM>I  NCES,  a  science  which  he  says  had 
•en  lost  since  the  time  of  Job  till  now 
•stored  to  him  by  a  special  revelation  from 
'.e  Lord.  He  says  that  there  are  certain 
iks  of  harmony  and  ee,rrespondence  existing 
the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  so 
at  matter  and  spirit  are  connected  by  an 
ernal  law,  and  wherever  an  analogy  exists, 
must  be  a  predetermined  "correspondence." 
v  this  test  he  tries  the  authenticity  of 
iripture,  and  rejects  as  miranonical  all  those 
'Oks  in  which  he  fails  to  discern  a  spiritual 
nse.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  only  accepts 
•enty-nine  books,  and  rejects  the  whole  of 
e  New  Testament  but  tin-  t'»ur  <;.»p»-ls  and 
fe  Apocalypse.  When  once  the  spiritual 
use  of  a  word  is  ascertained  by  the  spiritual 
y,  its  application  is  uniform  wherever  it 
iy  occur.  Thus  i  to  be  the  repre- 

itutive  of  truth  ;  llond  of  Divine  truth,  etc. 


The  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  held  by  his 
followers  to  contain  the  true  exposition  of 
Scripture  as  revealed  to  him  by  a  special 
illumination  from  the  Lord. 

Amongst  his  chief  doctrines  are  that  the 
Last  Judgment  has  already  taken  place  (in 
17")7),that  the  "  New  Jerusalem "  has  come 
in  the  form  of  the  "  New  Church,"  and  that 
the  power  and  glory  of  Christ  as  shown  in 
this  New  Church  is  spiritually  His  second 
coming.  Of  the  Trinity  he  held  and  ex- 
pressed  views  resembling  those  of  Sabellius. 
He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  says,  "To  fear  God  and 
to  work  righteousness  is  to  have  charity ; 
and  whoever  has  charity,  whatever  his  reli 
gious  sentiments  may  be,  will  be  saved." 
The  resurrection  is  to  be  that  of  a  spiritual 
body  only,  which  will  pass  at  first  into  a  state 
of  purgatory,  where  the  good  will  be  fitted 
for  heaven,  and  the  bad,  having  rejected  all 
truth,  will  be  utterly  lost.  His  system  is 
remarkable  further  for  the  prominence  and 
permanence  which  it  assigns  to  the  relation 
of  the  se.v 

The  last  twenty-seven  years  of  Sweden- 
borg's  life  were  spent  in  writing  and  pub 
lishing  his  hooks,  which  were  mostly  printed 
in  Amsterdam.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
anticipated  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
separate  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  dis 
sever  himself  from  the  Lutherans.  He  died 
in  Gnat  Hath  Street.  Coldbath  Fields,  on 
-March  29th,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Swedish  Church  in  Ratcliffe  Highway. 

For  the  history  of  the  sect  of  *Sweden- 
borgians  after  their  founder's  death  see  Ni:w 
JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

Swithnn,  ST.,  Bishop  and  patron  saint 
of  Winchester. — Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  days  of  this  saint,  but  that  he  was 
educated  and  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Win 
chester,  of  which  See  he  afterwards  became 
bishop.  He  was  the  chief  adviser  of  King 
Egbert  (the  first  King  of  all  England),  who 
so  respected  him  for  his  learning  and  piety 
that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  eldest  son,  Ethelwulf.  On  the  death  of 
Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  852, 
Ethelwulf  appointed  Swithun,  who  was  now 
prior  of  his  monastery,  to>  be  his  successor, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  Ceolnoth,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  worked  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  his  diocese,  affecting 
great  simplicity  of  life,  even  journeying 
about  from  olace  to  place  on  foot.  In  854,  at 
a  council  .held  at  Winchester,  Swithun  per 
suaded  th"  Kinir.  in  consequence  of  the  in 
creasing  number  of  the  clergy,  the  formation 
of  new  parishes  and  the  building  of  new 
churches,  to  grant  the  tithes,  or  tenth  part 
of  his  land  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
Church,  free  from  all  taxation,  and  Ethel 
wulf  took  this  charter  himself  to  Rome  for 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Pope. 
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Swithin  died  July  2nd,  862,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral,  according 
to  his  wish,  "  where  the  rain  of  heaven 
might  fall  on  him."  It  is  said  that  in  971 
the  monks  of  Winchester,  thinking  it  more 
ho»our  to  their  master  that  he  should  be 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
resolved  to  move  his  body,  but  that  wh.-n 
they  began,  July  loth  (St.  Swithun's  Day), 
the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents  that  tli<  y 
were  obliged  to  wait,  and  that  it  continued 
raining  for  forty  days.  Hence  the  common 
saying  amongst  us  that  if  rain  falls  on  St. 
Swithun's  Day  we  may  expect  it  to  continue 
for  forty  days*.  In  1093,  when  the  cathedral 
restoration  was  finished  by  Bishop  Walkclin, 
the  relics  of  St.  Swithun  were  translated  with 
great  pomp  from  their  former  resting-place 
to  the  new  church. 

Syllabus,  THE  PAPAL. — A  list  of  heresies 
condemned  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1864,  the 
number  of  which  amounts  to  eighty,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  eighty  heresies  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius  as  existing  in  the  first  three 
centuries.  Its  name  in  full  is  A  Syllabus 
containing  the  Principal  Errors  of  onr  Times, 
which  are  noted  in  the  Consistorial  Allocutions, 
in  the  Encyclicals,  and  in  other  Apostolical 
Letters  of  our  most  Holy  Lord,  Pope  Pins  IX. 
Many  of  the  errors  condemned  are  those  re 
jected  also  by  the  Church  of  England  and  all 
orthodox  Protestants,  while  other  points  at 
tacked  are  some  of  the  chief  tenets  of  Anglican 
divinity.  The  syllabus  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  and  attacks  Rationalism,  Pantheism, 
Latitudinarianisin,  Socialism,  errors  concern 
ing  the  Church,  society,  natural  and  Christian 
ethics,  marriage,  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
modern  Liberalism.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  doctrines  of  Romanian  are  upheld,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  a  protest  is  made  against  pro 
gress,  and  against  any  departure  from  estab 
lished  customs.  The  Syllabus,  like  all  other 
documents  put  forth  by  the  Pope,  claims  to 
be  infallible,  and  as  such  has  been  firmly 
opposed  by  all  members  of  Protestant  com 
munions. 

Sylvester,  POPE.     [POPES.] 

Symbol  [Or.  sytnbolon,  "  that  which  is 
thrown  together  with  "]. — This  word  is  used 
to  denote  a  sign  or  emblem.  Thus  in  the 
Christian  Church,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  symbols,  or  visible  signs  of  an  in 
visible  salvation.  In  a  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  a  symbol.  There 
are  also  symbolic  attributes,  by  which  arti>ts 
distinguish  the  various  evangelists,  etc.  The 
name  "  symbol"  was  also  formerly  given  in  the 
Church  to  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  and 
particularly  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  probably 
because  it  was  used  in  times  of  persecution  as 
a  watchword  or  mark  by  which  Christians 
were  distinguished  from  all  others. 


Symphorosa,  ST.  —  Her  husband, 
lius,  having  suffered  under  Hadrian's  ] 
tion,  she  determined  to  live  in  retirement,  am 
devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  seve* 
sons.      But    before  long  she  was  disturber 
The  Emperor  had  built  a  magnificent  palac 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  resolved  1i 
dedicate  it  solemnly  to  the  gods,  so  ho  d*. 
manded  by  an  oracle  what  was  the  will  of  tbi 
gods,  and  the  answer  was  that  nothing  cou'J 
please  them  so  long  as  Symphorosa  and  h« 
sons  were  allowed  to  remain  Christians.    IH 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  befo:< 
him,  and  commanded  them  to  offer  sacrific 
On  their  refusal,  his  order  was  that  the  moth* 
should  be  severely  beaten  in  the  Temple 
Hercules,  and  then  hung  up  by  her  hair  t 
she  died  ;  but  as  these  torments  failed  to  shad 
her  constancy,  a  stone  was  tied  to  her  nee 
and  she  was*  drowned  in  the  Tiber.     Sev  « 
posts  were  then  erected  in  the  same  temp-i 
to  which  her  sons  were  tied,  and  on  whi 
their  limbs  were  stretched  and  dislocated,  an 
they   were  despatched  in   various  manner 
The  date  of  th«-ir  martyrdom  is  uncertain,  b 
it  was  about  the  year  120. 


Synagogue   [derived    from    the 
word  synago,  "to  assemble"]  is  tin'  name 
an  ordinary  Jewish  place  of  worship.     Syr* 
gogues  do  not  seem  to  have  existed  befo« 
the  Captivity;  till  then  the  Tabernacle  a 
Temple  had   been    the    only   sacred    buiii 
ings  recognised  by  the  Jews.      This  may 
accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  notal 
because  in  those  days  copies  of  the  Law  w< 
very  scarce,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  tl 
where  there  is  no  Law  there  cann"? 
be  a  synagogue.     But  after  the  return  of  '• 
Jews    these     places     of     worship     im  Tea 
rapidly  —  in  fact,  in  the  time  of  the  Ma-'cab 
there  were  as  many  as  480  in  Jerusalem,  ir 
services  held  in  them  then,  as  now,  «>nsis 
almost  entirely  of  the  reading  of  th«    L; 
read  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  translated 
the  people  by  an  interpreter  standing  m 
interspersed  with  forms  of  prayers,  also  in  IM 
brew.     Services  are  generally  held  on  M;  ' 
day  evening,  Friday  evening,  and  Saturd 
in   some  places  on  Thursday  as  well. 
interior  arrangements  of  the  Synagogue    < 
very  simple.     The  walls  are  whitewashed  J  •*• 
covered  with  texts  of  Scripture.     The  d 
stands  in  the  middle,  and  is  enclosed  h 
rail  in  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  three 
four  persons,  and  beyond  it  stands  the  arK 
the  covenant,  which  contains  the  copies  of   ' 
I.iw.     All  the  congregation  sit  so  as  to  J  tj 
the  ark.  The  Law  may  be  read  and  cxpoun  I 
by  any  one,  females  alone  excepted. 

Synaxarion.  —  The  name  of  an  eccl 
astical   book  of  the  Greeks,  which  contair 
brii-f  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,    j 
a  short  explanation  of  each  festival  and  m 
day.      It  is  printed  both  in  the  languagt 
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he  learned,  and  also  in  the  so-called  vulgar 
rreek  for  the  use  of  the  common  people. 

Syncellns.— In  the  course  of  the  history 

;f  the  Church,  this  term  has  had  several  sig- 

ifications.     At  first  it  was  the  name  given 

D  any  monk  who  shared  a  cell  with  another. 

,ater  <>n  it  became  the  custom  for  the  bishop 

rf  a  province,  or  the  abbot  of  a  monastery, 

5  have  one  of  the  lower  orders  in  constant 

ttendance  on  him  day  and  night,   and  this 

ttendant  was  generally  called  the  Syncellus. 

t  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  the  term  got  its 

ext  application— that  of  designating  an  ec- 

.'•al  dignitary.      Most  probably  at  lir>t 

fce  Syncclli  wen   merely  what  we  should  call 

haplains ;  but  when  it  became  the  custom  for 

<ucceed  tli.-ir  masters,  they  kept  their 

names,   and  thus  the  highest   digni- 

>pe.-i;illy  «.f  tin-  Greek  Church,  were 

enc rally  called  S\  n>  •  Hi.     At  one  time  th.-n- 

jreat  many  attached  to  the  Ch  .. 
t.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  but  these 
t'tei  \\ards    reduced   to  two.     The   rank    of 
nese,  however,  was  one  of  the  hi^hot  in  the 
huivh,  f'.r  they  >tood  immediately  below  the 
'atriarch,  taking  precedence   of  the    Mctro- 
olitan  Archbifh"p>. 

Syncretism.— The  attempt  to  reconcile 
iscordant  views,  paiticularly  those  relating 
>  religion.  It  i-  supposed  to  take  its  name 
•oin  tin-  i>I-tnd  i.i  Crete,  the  inhabitants  of 
hich.  says  Plutarch,  endeavoured  to  protei-t 
:iom  attacks  from  without  by 
impacts  between  themselves— though 
>mpa<  ts  wer-'  n.-vt-r  r.  -[....-ted  in  ti: 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 

:.t  parties  of  all  count  i  it  -  \\.i-   call.-  1 

initein  opposing  the  Roman  S-  < 

')  the  name    became   applied  to  those  who 

rove  to    sink   all  minor  dinVrenc.  s  in  this 

*use.     In   the  sixteenth  century,   when   the 

'•udy   of   ancient    literature  ved    in 

aly,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  more  fa- 

mred  by  some   tlian  tliat  of  Aristotle;  but 

her  scholars,  such  as  Francis  Tiro  and  I1,  s- 

.rion,  although  they  admired  Plato,  were  un- 

illing  to  give  up  entirely  the  study  of  Aris- 

•tle.    These  received  the  name  of  Syncreti-ts 

-probably  in  this  rase  derived  from  a  (I reek 

ord  meaning  "to  mix."  The  word  a  gain  came 

leral    use,    particularly  in    Germany. 

the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

h'-n  George  Cahxtus,  pn.ft->M.r  <.f  theolojy 

^Helmstadt,    advocated    the    union    of    all 

parties;  but  as  the  two  -ie,,t  parties 

that   country,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 

rmed,  have  been  separated  since  the  time  of 

•itli.-r,    and   union   between  the  two  is    re- 

nled  with  horror  by  the  deepest  thinkers 

,i   both    sides,    it    may    bo    understood  that 

ilixtus's  scheme,  which  united  not  only  these 

ro,   but   all   religious    parties,    was    treated 

ith  contempt.     From  that   time  the  name 

nmtist  lias  been  one  of  odium. 


Synergists  [Gr.  syncryt.xis,  "  co-opera 
tion"].  —  A  name  given  to  some  German  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  held  that  the 
co-operation  of  man  was  needed  in  the  work 
of  renovation  in  addition  to  the  grace  of  God. 
This  was  first  stated  by  Melanchthon  in  oppo 
sition  to  Luther,  who  in  his  De  Servo  Arbi- 
tr'w  [1524]  strongly  maintained  justification 
by  faith  alone.  But  before  his  death  his 
views  became  modified,  and  he  had  partially 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and  of  good 
works.  These  views  were  explained  by  Pfeff- 
iimer,  Professor  of  Leipzig,  who,  with'his  fol 
lowers,  received  the  name  of  Synergists  from 
Amsdorff  and  others,  who  opposed  them.  In 
1560  the  "  Synergistic  controversy"  was  at  its 
height,  the  leaders  being  Victorin  Strigel,  a 
pupil  of  Melanchthon,  and  Matthias  Flacius 
Illyricus.  both  of  whom  were  professors  at 
.lena.  The  discussion  took  place  at  Weimar. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  favoured  Strigel,  but 
the  latter  refused  to  sign  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Flacius's  party,  and  lied  to  Leipzig,  refus 
ing  t<  return  to  Jena  in  spite  of  all  overtures 
of  friendship.  Three  disciples  of  Melanchthon 
wen-  called  to  .lena,  but  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  duke  in  1567  these  were  turned  out, 
and  Flacians  took  their  place.  Gradually  the 
Sym-rgists  became  absorbed  in  the  Ma  jurists. 
,  GEORGE.] 


Synesius,  P.ishop  of  Ptolemais,or  Cyrene, 
born  about  37o,  formerly  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Hypatia  of  AL-xandria,  and  a  be 
liever  in  the  1'latonic  philosophy.  He  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  and  was  baptised 
In  398  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
ua*  ordained  prie>t,  and  in  410  chosen  Hishoj, 
ot  Ptolemais,  and  consecrated  by  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
aeeept  the  post,  urging  that  he  held  some  vie\\  s 
whieh  were  not  orthodox,  and  that  he  was 
married  and  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife;  but  his  arguments  were  overruled, 
and  his  wife  was  allowed  to  live  with  him. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  probably  about  414.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Dionysius  Petavius,  at  Paris,  and 
contain  Io5  epistles,  a  treatise  ]>>  lliyno,  etc. 


Synod.  —  A  synod  is  generally  understood 
as  being  the  same  as  a  CorxciL  [q.v.],  but 
Brande  gives  the  following  distinction,  that  a 
(  'ouncil  is  a  general  assembly  of  the  episcopal, 
provincial,  or  national  order,  while  a  synod  is 
a  convention  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  a  diocese 
under  its  bishop  or  archdeacon. 

Synodals.—  This  word  is  used  in  two 
S'li-es:  —  [1]  For  the  constitutions  made  in 
diocesan  synods,  which  were  formerly  read  in 
the  churches  on  Sundays;  [2]  for  a  small 
payment  reserved  by  the  Bishop  when  he 
settled  the  revenues  of  a  church  upon  the  in 
cumbent.  This  word  must  be  derived  from 
synod,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
synodals  originated  in  a  duty  paid  by  the 
clergy  when  attending  synods. 
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Syrian  Catholics. — The  name  given 
to  converts  to  the  Roman  Church  from  t In 
sect  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  the  followers  of 
Jacob,  a  Eutychian.  The  conversions  began 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Jesuits  went  to  Aleppo,  and  persuaded  the 
Jacobite  clergy  to  seek  reunion  with  Rome. 
They  secured  for  themselves  the  right  to  re 
tain  certain  ancient  characteristic  observant  >  s 
of  their  own,  which  the  Roman  Church  is 
generally  ready  to  grant  so  long  as  submission 
to  the  Pope  is  unreservedly  given.  Their 
ecclesiastical  chief,  who  was  present  at  the 
Vatican  Council,  is  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  also  administers  the  affairs  of  the  See  of 
Jerusalem.  Under  him  are  eleven  dioceses. 
In  1840  the  number  of  Catholics  belonging  to 
the  Syrian  rite  was  reckoned  at  30,000,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  recently  considerably  in 
creased. 

Syrian  Christians.    [MEND.KANS.] 


Tabernacle. — Another   name  for  BAL- 

DACCHINO  [q.V.]. 

Taborites.     [BOHEMIA.] 

Tai-piiig". — A  recent  sect  among  the  Chin 
ese,  founded  by  Hung-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  who  had  unsuccessfully  sought 
Government  employment.  Some  Christian 
tracts  which  came  into  his  hands  caused  him  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  then  he  pretended  to 
have  visions  from  a  man  whom  he  chose  to 
identify  with  Christ,  who  commanded  him  to 
root  out  the  Tartars  and  establish  a  new  king 
dom  of  Tai-ping,  or  Universal  Peace.  In  1840 
he  gathered  together  a  number  of  followers 
and  proceeded  to  uproot  idolatry.  He  took  on 
himself  the  name  of  Heavenly  Prince,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  equal  with  Christ  in 
power  on  the  earth.  His  followers  he  called 
"  God-worshippers,"  and  he  made  five  of  them 
princes  with  himself.  In  1850  they  fought 
against  the  Government,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  Nankin,  and  made  further  conquests, 
but  they  were  repulsed  at  Shanghai,  in  1860, 
by  the  English  and  French,  and  though  they 
afterwards  rebelled  many  times,  they  were 
finally  suppressed  by  General  Gordon.  Their 
religion  was  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
( 'hristian  ;  polygamy  was  allowed,  and  while 
they  adopted  baptism,  they  rejected  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Tait,  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  D.D.,  Areh- 
bishopof  Canterbury  \b.  1811,  d.  1882],  was  the 
first  Scotchman  who  ever  attained  that  position. 
He  was  born  in  Clackmannanshire,  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  became 
tutor  of  his  college  (Balliol),and  did  much  to 
raise  that  college  to  the  high  place  in  the 
University  which  it  has  ever  since  occupied. 


He  made  a  great  mark  when,  in  1841,  li- dr.  - 
up   a   remonstrance,    in    which    three    otlu 
tutors  joined  him,  against  the   Tructx  for  tl 
Times,  which  led  to  the  series  being  stoppeu 
In    1842  he  became  head- master  of    Kuirb 
School,  and  in  1849  Dean  of  Carlisle.    J  >urin 
his  tenure  of  the  last-named  office  he  v,  as  tl 
most  active  member  of  the  Oxford  Uni\ei>it 
Commission,   appointed  by  the   Governmeio 
of  Lord  J.   Russell.      In   1856  he  was  mat » 
Bishop  of    London,  when  lie    threw  him*/ 
with  liis  usual   energy  and   or^anisin^   pow« 
into  the  work  of  his  diocese,  and  establish' 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  for  the  evai 
trelisation  of  the  vast  masses   of   populate 
which  had  liith'-rto  been  untouched  by  reli^ 
ous    influence.      He   preached    indeiatiirabl 
and  in    1866,  on    an    outbreak    of    cholerw 
visited   the   infected  districts  with  his    wit 
carried  away  the  orphaned  children,  and  e* 
tablished    them    in    an  orphanage.     In    18t 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ai 
by   common  consent  was  the  most  powerf 
holder  of  the  Primatial  See  for  many  genera 
tions.     It  is  also  agreed  that  he  did  work    - 
incalculable    value,    and   which   probably  j 
other  man  could   have  done,  in   preservim 
peace  in  the  Church  amidst  controversies  ai* 
movements   of   unusual    heat    and    fervou, 
The  act  of    his   Primacy  which  called  for 
the  most  criticism   was  the  Public.    Jf'urs/t 
tt> '/illation     .let.    the    opposition    to    whic 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  caused,  led  bin 
to  move  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  considfc 
the   working    of    the    Ecclesiastical   COUTH 
Unhappily   his  death    occurred    before    tl 
Commission    could    make    its    report.      Ili 
was  greatly  beloved   by  all  who   personal 
knew    him,   those   who    disagreed   with    1 
opinions    included.       He     was    the     auth-- 
of  many   reviews  and  sermons,   and   of  f« 
Charges,  as  well  as   of    a  volume,    Ihnigt 
and  Safeguards  of  MmJ,  n<  Theology.    His  gre 
logical  power  made  him  an  acute  and  powerr* < 
controversialist,  especially  against  sn-pticifr 
and    unbelief.     For  theology  >    in   ti. 
sense  of  the  word,  his  training  was  not  suite 
"he  was  made  for  governing    rather   th 
teaching,"  said  his  most  intimate  coinpank 
Ilis  views  may  be  termed  Broad  Evangelic 
in   politics  he  was  a  Whig,  becoming    m< 
Conservative  as  he  grew  older.     His  only  8«- 
died  in  1878  ;  he  left  three  daughters. 

Talmud   [from  the  Hebrew,  lamad,  " 
has  learned;"  "doctrine"]. — It  signifies  a  mo 
the  modern  Jews  an  enormous  collection 
traditions,    illustrative    of     their    laws    a 
usages,  forming  twelve  folio  volumes.     The 
are  two   works   which   bear  this  name — t 
Talmud   of    Jerusalem    and   the   Talmud 
Babylon.     Each  of  these  consists  of  two  pai 
— the    Mishna,  which  is    the   text,   and  t" 
Gemara,   or   commentary.      The   Mishna, 
Second  Law,  is  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  ru 
and  precepts,  made  in  the  second  century 
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ie  Christian  era.     The  whole  civil  constitu- 

•  m  and  mode  of  thinking,  as  well  as  language 
t  th-  Jews,  had  gradually  undergone  a  com- 
lete  revolution,  and  were  entirely  different 

.1  the  time  of  our  Saviour  from  what  they 
ad  I.K -en  originally.  The  Mosaic  books 
jntainod  rules  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
.tuation  of  the  nation ;  and  its  new  political 
•lati'-ns,  connected  with  the  change  that  had 
iken  place  in  the  religious  views  of  the 
eople,  led  to  many  difficult  questions,  for 
,-hieh  no  >ati>fa< -tory  solution  could  be  found 
i  their  law.  The  Habbis  undertook  to  supply 

•ibis  defect,  partly  by  commentaries  on  the 

flosaic  precepts,  and  partly  by  the  composi- 
ion  of  new  rules,  which  were  looked  upon  as 
Imo.-^t  equally  binding  with  the  former. 
•lumenta  were  called  the  oral  tradi- 
ions,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  law  or 
-rit t-  n  code.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Rabbi 
ehuda  (or  Juda,  Hakkadosh,  surnamed  the 
holy,"  win.  was  tlie  ornament  of  the  school  of 
'ibeiias,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  him 
jrty  y-  are.  The  commentaries  and  additions 
/hich  succeeding  Kabbis  made  were.  collected 
y  the  Ii'ai'i'i  .Jochanan  lien  Klie/er  about  230 
.D..  under  the  name  Gemara,  the  Chaldaic 
••ord  for  rmiijilfttiiH. 
Tlie  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts: — 

ill  Seeds  or  fruits  ;  [2]  Feasts  :  [3]  Women ; 

•41  Damages  ;  [^]  Sacrifices  and  holy  things  ; 

£J  Purifications.  These  are  divided  into 
ixty-thive  ti.atisos,  and  these  again  into 
hapters.  It  contains  traditions  said  to  have 

•  en  d,  livered  to  Moses  during  the  time  of 
i  is  abode  in  the  mount,  which  he  afterwards 

ommunicated   to    Aaron,   Eleazar,    and   his 

>rv;mt   Joshua;    by  these  they  were  trans- 

litted  to  the  seventy  elders;  by  them  to  the 

rrophets,  who  communicated  them  to  the  men 

ff  the  great  Sanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wi.-e 

ion  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  received  them. 

According  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  passed  from 

eremiah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and 

~om  K/ra  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 

ie  l-i -t  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  who  de- 

•  hem  to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  and  from 

ini  they  came  down  in  regular  succession  to 

lat  Si  me.  »n  who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms ; 

•  (iamaliel.  at  whose  feet  Paul  was  educated; 
nd   last   of  all  to   Kabbi  Judah,  who  com- 
litted  them  to  writing  in  the  Mishna.      This 
lishna   and    Gemara    together  formed   the 

MI  Talmud,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
ews  of  Palestine;  but  after  most  of  the 
ews  had  removed  to  Babylon,  and  the  syna- 
•f  Palestine  had  w<  11-niirh  disappeared, 
ie  Babylonian  Rabbis,  Ase  and  Abina,  gra- 
ually  composed  new  commentaries  on  the 
lishna,  which  were  completed  about  500  A.D., 
nd  thus  formed  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  This 
''almud  is  the  one  most  valued  by  the  Jews; 
n  abridgment  of  it  was  made  in  'the  twelfth 
^ntury  by  Maimonides,  in  which  he  rejects 
r»mo  of  the  irreater  absurdities  with  which 
ira  abounds.  The  latter  is  written  in 


a  somewhat  coarse  style,  but  the  Mishna  is 
much  purer.  The  language  of  the  Talmud  is 
Aramaic  or  Chaldee,  and  is  without  vowel- 
points,  and  abounds  in  abbreviations.  The 
Mishna  was  first  printed  at  Naples,  1492  ;  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  at  Venice  about  1523; 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  is  four  times 
as  large,  at  Venice  about  1520.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  is  also  published  in 
most  of  the  European  languages. 

Tanquelin  or  Tanchelm.— A  native  of 
the  Netherlands  who,  in  1 115, excited  great  com 
motion  in  Antwerp  and  drew  after  him  a  numer 
ous  sect.  He  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  that  he 
was  God,  and,  though  a  layman,  celebrated  the 
Mass  and  held  a  public  celebration  in  honour 
of  his  espousals  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
had  imbibed  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the 
.Mystics;  he  treated  with  contempt  the  ex 
ternal  worship  of  God,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  and 
held  clandestine  assemblies  to  propagate  more 
effectually  his  visionary  notions.  But  be 
sides  this,  he  inveighed  against  the  clergy, 
and  declaimed  against  their  vices  with  vehe 
mence  and  intrepidity,  and  it  is  quite  pos 
sible  that  the  blasphemies  attributed  to  him 
were  false  charges  by  a  vindictive  priesthood. 
He  stayed  some  time  in  Utrecht,  and  then 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  slain  by  a 
priest  in  1124  or  1125.  His  followers  main 
tained  his  doctrines  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  but  were  brought  back  to  the  Church 
by  St.  Norbert.  Mosheim  seems  to  consider 
him  rather  as  a  mystic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  other  charges  against  him  .may  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  as  in  other  cases. 

Taoism  <>r  Taouism.— One  of  the  three 
religions  of  China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived, 
according  to  tradition,  six  hundred  years  be 
fore  Christ.  Tao  is  a  word  meaning  "  way," 
and  so  far  as  the  mystical  teaching  can  now 
be  understood,  it  would  seem  that  Tao  repp 
s'  nted  the  course  which  Laotse  thought  a  man 
should  pursue  in  order  to  overcome  evil.  The 
whole  teaching  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  its  followers  made  an  advance  on  those 
that  had  preceded  them,  by  believing  firmly 
that  ultimately  good  would  gain  the  victory 
over  evil.  The  head  of  the  body  was  a  sort 
of  patriarch,  who  had  the  power  of  transmit 
ting  his  dignity  and  office  to  a  member  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first 
are  said  to  have  held  the  office  for  centuries. 
They  attributed  to  their  Tao,  whom  they  re 
garded  as  the  first  being  of  the  universe,  various 
qualities,  such  as  eternity  and  invisibility ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  him 
as  being  in  any  way  able  to  assist  or  comfort 
his  followers.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  con 
template  him  and  his  virtues — and  to  strive 
to  keep  in  the  Way.  When  BUDDHISM  [q.v.] 
appeared,  which  offered  something  more  tan 
gible,  both  Taoism  and  FOISM  [q.v.~|  to  a 
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extent  disappeared,  though  some  traces 
uf  the  teaching  of  both  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Chinese  theological  books. 

Tarasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
[b.  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  ;  d. 
8061.  —  He  was  of  patrician  birth,  and  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  during  the  reign  of 
Constantino  and  Irene;  the  Empress  favoured 
him  because  he  practised  image-  worship,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Patriarch  Paul  in 
7Si  she  appointed  Tarusius  his  successor. 
He  was  a  layman,  but  a  general  council  was 
called  which  agreed  to  recognise  him  as 
Patriarch,  and  to  settle  at  the  same  time  the 
disputes  which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor.  A  synodal  Liter  was  sent  to 
Pope  Adrian  to  urge  him  to  accept  Tarasius, 
and  his  consent  being  gained,  a  council  wa> 
held,  first  at  Constantinople  in  785,  and 
afterwards  at  Nica-a  in  787,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  image-  worship  should  be 
restored  in  the  Greek  Church. 


Targum.  —  A  name  given  to  the 
paraphrases  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  They  are  called  paraphrases  because 
they  are  rather  comments  than  literal  trans 
lations.  During  the  Babylonish  exile,  Chaldee 
became  more  familiar  to  the  Jews  than  He 
brew,  so  that  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  it  was  often  followed  by  an 
exposition  in  Chaldee.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
since,  in  reading  the  Law  to  the  people  in  the 
Temple,  he  explained  it  to  make  it  understood 
by  the  people  [Neh.  viii.  7-9].  Though  the 
custom  of.  making  these  explanations  was  a 
very  ancient  one  with  the  Jews,  they  had  no 
written  Targums  before  the  era  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  Onkelos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  elder  Gamaliel  ;  his  Targum 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  and  copies  are  to 
be  found  in  which  it  is  inserted  verse  for 
verse  with  the  Hebrew  ;  it  is  short  and  simple, 
and  in  style  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity 
of  the  Chaldee  as  it  is  found  in  Ezra  and  in 
Daniel.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
only.  There  are  two  other  Targums  on  the 
Pentateuch,  one  by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  and 
the  Targum  Jerushalmi  ;  but  they  are  both  re 
censions  of  that  by  Onkelos.  Another  Jonathan 
wrote  a  Targum  on  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  and  he  is  much  more  diffuse  than 
Onkelos,  running  often  into  an  allegorical 
-tyle.  The  Targum  of  the  Rabbi  Joseph  the 
Blind  is  upon  the  RA^IOGRAPHA  [q.v.].  He 
has  written  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  1'rnphets, 
the  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  and  Esther  ; 
his  style  is  a  corrupt  Chaldee,  with  a  mixture 
of  words  from  foreign  languages,  and  there 
fore  his  Targum  is  the  least  esteemed.  The 
Targum  Jerushalmi  seems  to  be  merely  a  frag 
ment  of  some  ancient  paraphase  now  lost  ; 
even  the  Pentateuch  is  not  complete.  The 
only  Targum  on  Daniel  is  a  Persian  version 


supposed  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  century 
These  Targums  were  first  printed  at  the  clos 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  publisher 
in  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  Jlilde  at  Basle  in  1610. 

Tate,  NAHUM   [b.  in  Dublin,  1652  ;  d.  i  i 
London,   1715],   a   poet   and    dramatist.     H 
became    Poet-Laureate    in    1690.       He    wa| 
improvident      and      intemperate,    and     tood 
sanctuary   as    a    debtor   in   the   pre.-in.-ts  « 
the    Mint,    at    Southwark,    when;    he    diec4 
We  mention  him  here  as  the  joint  compose:- 
witli    Dr.    Nicholas   Brady,    of   the    M, 
Vtrtfa*  "f  tin  7W///.V,  which  till  recently  wan 
bound  up  with  the  Common   Prayer   P..  .ok   i 
place  of  the  older  version  by  Sternhold  an 
Hopkins.    The  first  twenty  Psalms  were  putt 
lished  in  1695,  and  followed  by;i  .\ 
of  the  Psalms  of  Jtarid,  Fitted  to  the  Tunes  m< 
i//   the  ('/lurches,   by  N.  Tate  and  X.   Brad 
[London,  1698]. 

Tatian.  —  A   heresiarch   of    the    seconw 
century,    a    Syrian    and    disciple    of    Justi  < 
Martyr.     He  was   at    first  looked  on  as  a  ma 
of  eminent  piety  and  great  learning,  whic  i 
he  used  in  the  service  of  Christianity.     Bil 
after  the   death   of  Justin   lie   left   l:«.m«-an 
returned  to  the  East,  where  lie  opened  a  scho< 
in  Mesopotamia;  here  he  fell  into  the  errors  <  • 
theM.uu  loMTKsandVALEXTiMANS.   He afteJt 
wards  became,  the  leader  of  the  EXCRATITE  « 
He   wrote   an    apology  for    Christianity,   ei 
titled    an    Address    to    th>-    ti'n-ekx,    which 
usually  printed  with  Justin's  works;  and  b* 
sides  this  he  composed  a  harmony  of  the  fowl 
Gospels,    called    DIATESSAKON    [q.v.],    froi 
which    he   omitted    the    proofs    of    Christ 
humanity. 

Tanler,  JOHN  [b,  1290,  d.  1361],  a  famoi 
German  mystical  divine,  was  born  and  die* 
at   Strasburg.      He  entered   the    Dominica. i 
Order  about  1308,  and  distinguished  himaed 
in   the  study   of   scholastic   philosophy,    ar 
especially    of    mystical     divinity  ;    lie     w; 
called  the  "  Illuminated  Divine."     He  studit 
for   a    time    in    Paris,   and  on  hi>   r.  turn  1 
Strasburg  took  to  preaching.     He   was  po:- 
sessed  of  great  eloquence,  and  was  esteon. 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  age  ;  his  se» 
mons  were  written  in  Latin,  but  delivered  i 
German.     He  harangued  against  the  vices  < 
the  time  with  plainness  and  zeal,  and  thus  ii» 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  monks.     He  di 
not  spare  the  Pope,  and  though  he  had  dor 
good  work  amongst  the  sufferers  whilst  tlta 
Black  Death  was  raging,  his  bishop  forbac -i 
his   Dreaching,   and    he    had   to    remove  1 
Cologne.     Little  more  is  known  of  his  lif( 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  to  die.    He  w* 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  purity  of  lif 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  devotional  worl 
is    Xachfolge  des  armen  Lebens  Christ  i.      H 
sermons   have  been   translated   into   moder* 
German,   and   some   editions   of    them    wei 
printed  in  1498  and  Io80.     His  early  s.  rmoi 
are  more  metaphysical,  the  later  ones  simp. 
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•id  popular.  Arndt  wrote  his  life  in  1689, 
:id  au  account  of  his  life  and  times  was  pub- 
shed  in  1857  by  Susannah  Wink  worth,  with 
i  interesting  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Taylor,  ISAAC  [b.  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk, 
787  :  d.  at  Stamford  Rivers,  Essex,  1865].— An 
..ninent  lay  religious  essayist  and  contro- 
jrsialist,  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister 
•'tip-  same  name,  brother  of  Charles  Taylor, 
ho  edited  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
id  of  Jane  Taylor,  the  authoress  of  Hymns 

>d  Mad*  and  Contributions  of  Q.Q. 

For  a  time  Isaac  Taylor  followed  his  father's 

Iwfession  of  engraver  and  artist,  and  he  in- 

.•ntc<l  a  machine  for  engraving  illustrations 

id    for    printing    patterns    on    calico    from 

•llci>.      l>ut    he    soon    adopted   a    literary 

is  first  publication  being  a  translation 

r  Herodotus.     Among  his  works  are  3'a:  »/•'/' 

<//'    Enthusiasm,    Natural    Hist  on/    />f 

.lid    Spirit  n«l    Dt-sjiotism,    three 

and     original    works  ;     History    of 

I'xmkx   tu     I 

rimes;   Tin-  /W-.vv  <</'  llt*tnri«il   I'r-.nf;   The 

Thn.rij  <>t' A „<,!/,,>•  Life;   Tin-  liestora- 

/',   etc.      When   the   Tractarian 

ovemeiit  began  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  book 

warn  the   unlearned    a-ainst   trustii 
uch    to  tin-  pnetici-s  and  authority  of   th-- 
nrly     Church  ;     this     he     called     ^/ 
Christianity   and  the  Doctrines  of  the   Oxford 
•<•/•    the     Tun-*;    it   shows    consider- 
ming  and    power  of  argument.       In 
*s  later  years  lie  joined  the  Church  of   Kn_r 
nd,  and   at  this   period   wrote  a   reply    t<: 
jlen-o,   called    Considerations   on    the   1'e/ita- 
and  M, /liniliMii,  Lot/ola  and 
•v/,  many  essays,  reviews,  etc.,  etc. 

Taylor,    JKKKMY.— One   of   the  gi 

vlate<  in  the  .\Mrliran   Church,  and  perhaps 

-;t  preacher  [>>.  at   Cambridge,  1613; 

1667].     He  was  the  son  of  a  barber.     His 

aication  was  commenced  at  Perse's  Grammar 

•hool  at  ( 'ambridire :  in  his  fourteenth  year 

ins  College  as  a  sizar,  and  when 

•  re   than   twi-nty   years   of   age   took 

-8  M.A.,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

••e  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud.  Archbishop 

Canterbury,  before  whom  he  pn -ached    at 

imbeth,  and  by  whose  influence  he  obtained 

Fellowship  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1636. 

bout  the  same  time  he  was  made  Chaplain 

Ordinary  to  the   Kimr.  and  in  1(338  Juxon, 

.shop  of  London,  presented  him  to  the  rectory 

;  Uppingham.  Soon  after  he  formed,  together 

ith    Laud,    the    acquaintance    of    Francis    a 

.  a    learned    Franciscan  friar,  and 

ised  him  to  the  accusation  of  being  at 

•art  attach. d  to  the  Ionian  Church,  a  charge 

which  his  love  of  splendid  ceremonial  and 

fcetic  turn  of    mind  lent    plausibility ;    he, 

at  a  later  period  solemnly  denied  the 

nth  of  the  :e^ertion.     Taylor's  first  notable 

iblication,  Ei>isc<,p<i,-\i  Ass, •,•(»/.  Drained  forhim 

D.D.  in  1642;  during  the  next  three  years 


he  accompanied  the  Royal  army  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  but  his  living  being  sequestrated  by  the 
Parliament  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists,  he 
retired  to  Newton  in  Carmarthenshire,  wThere, 
with  Wyatt  of  St.  John's  College  (afterwards 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln)  and  Nicholson  (after 
wards  Bishop  of  Gloucester),  he  opened  a 
school.  The  Earl  of  Carbery,  who  lived  in  the 
same  county,  appointed  Taylor  his  domestic 
chaplain.  During  the  next  thirteen  years  his 
greatest  works  appeared  ;  in  1647  he  published 
his  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
u-ith  its  just  Limits  and  Temper ;  showing  the 
unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  -men's 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  p<  rsci-utiny  dij/irit/// 
nfiinions  ;  in  1650  the  Life  of  Christ  and  2" he 
Jlule  and  K.nrcises  of  Holy  Living;  in  1651 
The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  some 
sermons,  and  the  Discourse  of  the  Dirine  In 
stitution,  JVYr/.s.vj/y  and  Surfed  ness  of  the  Office 
Ministerial;  in  1652  a  Discourse  on  Baptism, 
its  Institution  and  Efficacy  upon  all  Believers  ; 
in  1653  some  additional  sermons;  in  1654 
Tin  L'>n/  / '/•'>'///•<•  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  tin' 
•  'I  Surruiitent  ;  in  1655  the  Guide  of 
Infant  Jtcrotinn,  or  the  Golden  Grove,  and  the 

I'nnni    ,\ •/•"'///,  or  the  Doctrine  ami  !'/•//<•- 

tice  of  li> ,  in    1657    a    Collection  of 

J'i ill nurnl  mill  Min'iil  JiiM-nii r*fs,  etc.;  and  in 
l(iOO  his  famou>  Ituctor  Jin/>ilanti«in,  or  the 
linl>  •  '  '  *  mml  Mtaxtn'ts. 

He  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
li>hing  this  last,  and  there  signed  the  declara 
tion  of  the  Royalists  on  April  24th,  and  was 
thus  brought  under  the  favourable  notio  "i' 
( 'harles  II.,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  made 
him  liishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  was 
consecrated  in  January,  1661,  and  a  month 
later  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council ;  the  following  month  the  small  See 
of  Dromore  was  also  entrusted  to  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  elected 
Vici  -Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
Taylor  was  not  happy  in  his  preferments, 
which  were  attended  'by  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  revolution  through 
which  religion  had  passed.  The  Protestant 
or  Episcopal  religion  was  very  unpopular  in 
Ireland  :  the  services  were  in  English,  which 
the  native  population  could  not  understand, 
and  though  the  bishop  laboured  zealously  he 
met  with  little  success.  He  was  attacked  by 
fever  at  Lisburn,  and  died  on  Aug.  13th,  1667, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Jeremy  Taylor  has 
sometimes  be.  ;:  called  the  modern  Chrysostom, 
on  account  of  his  golden  eloquence.  The  cha- 
ra<  ter  of  hi-  mind  fitted  him  to  write  with  the 
greatest  success  on  devotional  subjects,  and 
of  this  jv.-wer  Bishop  Heber  thus  speaks: — 
"  Whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or  danger-. 
or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  High ;  whether  he  exhorts 
or  instructs  his  brethren,  or  offers  up  his 
supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common 
Father  of  all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expres 
sions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred 
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description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want 
what  they  cannot  be  said  to  need — the  name 
and  the  metrical  arrangement." 

Taylor,  ROWLAND. — One  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Reformation  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
Ho  was  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who  made  him  Vicar  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk  ; 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  introduced  the 
use  of  the  new  Prayer  Book  and  abolished 
the  Mass.  He  was  commanded  byGaxdffier, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  restore  the  perform 
ance  of  Mass,  and  on  his  refusal  was  in  1553 
summoned  to  appear  in  London  before  him. 
He  was  kept  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  then  called  to  answer 
certain  other  charges  that  were  brought 
against  him,  particularly  that  of  having 
married.  He  defended  the  right  of  pi 
to  marry  so  well,  and  brought  so  many  con 
vincing  passages  from  the  Bible  to  support 
his  argument,  that  the  judge  was  unable  to 
give  sentence  of  divorce,  but  deprived  him  of 
his  living,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  taken  back  to 
Suffolk,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8th,  1555.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

"Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos 
tles  ;"  or,  "  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  LORD  MY 
THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES  TO  THE  GENTILES," — 
for  the  work  has  a  double  title — is  the  name 
of  part  of  a  Greek  MS.,  containing  also  other 
Christian  writings,  discovered  in  the  year  1877 
by  Philotheus  Bryennius,  Metropolitan  of 
Nicomedia,  in  the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre,  belonging  to  the  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem.  This  volume  is  dated  1056. 
Bryennius  edited  and  published  the  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  1883. 

It  has  been  supposed,  with  much  prob 
ability,  that  the  writer  or  compiler  of  this 
work — who  is  quite  unknown — lived  in  Egypt, 
and  from  internal  evidence  a  date  must  be 
assigned  to  the  original,  of  which  this  MS. 
is  a  copy,  not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  second  century  [80-110  A.D.JJ.  It  may 
thus  possibly  be  the  oldest  Christian  writing 
after  the  books  of  the  New  Testament — 
perhaps  even  earlier  than  some  of  them.  The 
subject  -  matter  of  this  short  treatise  is  the 
simplest  of  practical  teaching,  such  as  may 
well  have  been  current  in  similar  forms;  and 
being  taught  orally  and  then  committed  to 
memory  by  those  who  had  to  teach  others,  was 
written  down  by  some  teacher  in  the  form 
which  we  have  in  the  Teaching.  The  work 
contains  moral  precepts,  some  rules  as  to 
Prayer,  Fasting,  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  ends  with 
a  solemn  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Resurrection. 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament ;  only  the  "  Gospel "  or  the  "  Com 
mandment  of  the  Lord"  is  referred  to,  most 


often  according  to  St.  Matthew,  sometimes  H 
Luke,  seldom  quite  word  for  word  ;  SOUK  tim 
there  is  a  text  agm-ing  with  neither.  The-i 
are  no  clear  references  to  the  writings  of  frs 
Paul,  nor  any  signs  of  the  influence  of  son? 
special  points  of  his  teaching.  The  mentin 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the  second  tin. 
points  to  a  time  when,  as  in  the  body  of  1 1 
writing,  the  title  Apostle  was  not  confined  I 
those  subsequently  called  "  The  Twelve." 

One  of  the  precepts  for  Sunday  will  give  4 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  Teaching  /—"And    i, 
the   Day   of   the    Lord   come   together    a>/i 
break  bread,  and  give  thanks  after  c<>nl'.»i 
your  transgressions,  that  your  sacrifice  m 
be  pure." 

Te  Deum  Landanms.— This  hymn 

theChureh  lias  always  In  en  suntj  at  least  onC"< 
week  throughout  the  Western  Church,  and  b»< 
always  held  a  prominent  place  at  coronation! 
enthronements,  and  public  thanksgivings.  II 
authorship  is  unknown.     It  is  called  in  the  c  «i 
K< -nian  Catholic  Breviaries  Hymnus  8S.  A\4 
brosii  et  AiujHstnti,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
was  composed  by  these  fathers  on  the  convm 
sion  of  the  latter.    But  there  is  no  trustwort£l| 
evidence  to  support  this  tradition,  and  it  mw 
finds  little  acceptance.     Another  tradition 
thatSt,  Hilary  of  1'oictiers  is  the  author  of  W 
hymn.     The  oldest  notice    of  the    hymn. 
existence  is  in  the  "rules  of  Caesariusof  Arle. 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  in  502,  and 
said  to  have  drawn  up  these  rules  before  !h 
elevation.     In  these  the  hymn  is  named  writ 
other  hymns  which  are  to   be   sung  at  HI 
morning  service,  and  its  mention  then    '!" 
with  the  Psalms  of  David  implies  that  it  1: 
a  recognised  position,  and  was  well  kno>* 
We  therefore  have  proof  that  it  cannot    I 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
learned  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  /!<  n 
having    subjected    the    hymn   to    a    mini 
analysis,  shows  that  of  its  twenty-nine  ver 
a    quarter    are    directly    taken    from    H<-« 
Scripture,  the  rest  are  traceable  to  liturg 
and  hymns  of  the  Western  Church.  And  as  1  •  I 
Scriptural  quotations  are  from  the  Vulg:  ^ 
version,  which  is  the  work  of  St.  Jerome,  t 
writer  is  enabled  to  fix  the  date  between  tM 
life  of  this  father  and  the  year  450. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  ver  < 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  an  incorr 
form,    owing  to   the   mistake   of    a   copy:  1 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  copies  read  vorse 
thus,     Tu  ad   liberandtun     mundum    suscep**\ 
,n  ;  non  horruisti  virginis  nfcru»i,    i   \ 
"  Thou  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world  di 
take  manhood;  thou  didst  not  abhor,"  €  ^ 
The  copyist  inadvertently  left  out  mundt-  •< 
and  the  sttscepisti  being  afterwards  found  ha)  i 
was  altered  to  *i/.,.vy////;->/.v,  and  so  the  sem 
became  as  we  have  it,  "  ll~h>n  thou  tookeeH) 
etc.     Another  variation  is  sedem  for  sedes 
verse  18,  which  will  make  the  meaning  of  1 
two  verses,  "  Thou  who  sittest  at  the  ri£ 
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iand  of  God,  we  believe  that  thou    shalt," 

tc.     And  once  more,  all  ancient  MSS.  have 

jffW0rart,andnotnum«rart,  in  verse  21,  "  Make 

Them  to  be  rewarded,"  etc.     "  The  hymn  con- 

ains,''  says  Dean  Comber,  "first,  an  act  of 

•r;u>      offered    to    God   by   us,   and  by   all 

iv;itures,   as   well  in   earth   as  in   heaven; 

,   a  confession  of  faith;  declaring  [1] 

the  general  consent  unto  it,  [2]  the  particulars 

ff  it,  concerning  every  Person  in  the  Trinity, 

<nd  more  largely  concerning  the  Son,  as  to 

lis  divinity,  His  humanity,  and  particularly 

lis  incarnation,  His  death,  His  present  glory, 

md  His  return  to  judgment ;  thirdly,  a  sup- 

i'lication  grounded  upon  it :  [1]  for  all  His 

eople,  that  they  may  be  preserved  here  and 

en -a  ft  IT;  [2]  for  ourselves,  who  daily  praise 

'lim,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  future  sin, 

md  be  pardoned  for  what  is  past,  because  we 

rust  in  Him." 

Teetotalism.— A  teetotaler  is  a  total 
bstaim-r  from  alcoholic  drinks.  The  word 
je-total  is  an  emphasised  form  of  total.  It 
riginated  with  Richard  Turner,  of  Preston, 
-ho,  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  1833,  asserted 
•hat  "  nothing  but  the  te-te-total  will  do." 

Abstinence  fi-'un  strong  drink,  though  with 
ther  objects  than  the  promotion  of  temper- 
nee,  dates    from    very   early   times.      The 
fftzarite  took  a  vow,    either  for  a   certain 
umber  of  days  or  for  life  (as  Samson  and 
t.  John  the  Baptist),  to  take  no  strong  drink, 
nd  we   have  tin-    III •(  habites  [Jer.  xxxv.  6], 
s  a  tribe  of  hereditary  teetotalers.     But  the 
v-.w  was   essentially  a  sacrifice  of 
ne  person  to  the  Lord  [Num.  vi.  2],  and  in 
of  the  Rechabites  was  a  sign  of  filial 
It   was  doubtless  a  protection,  as 
vll  as  a  silent  protest,  against  drunkenness, 
ut   these  were  not  its  primary  objects,  as 
with  the  various  modern  temperance 
The  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  also 
iji-iii'-d  strirt  temperance  in  matters  of  drink. 
lie  M michacan  heretics  of  the  third  century 
ejected  the  use  of  wine,  calling  it  "  the  gall 
f  the  Prince  of  Darkm-s,"  and  earlier  still 
"ie  Ebionites  and  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
"ncratites  refused  wine,  and  even  communi- 
ited  with  water.     In  these  cases  wine  was 
is  a  form  of  matter  over  which  evil 
imons  had  special  power.     Later  still,  Ma- 
•omet    absolutely    forbade    all   intoxicating 
quors  to  his  followers. 

•  ilism  originated  at  Preston,  in  Lan- 
ishiiv.  chiefly— to  their  great  honour— with  a 
w  working  men.     Seven  persons  signed  the 

abstinence  pledge,   the    name    of 

Meph  Livesey  being  one  of  them,  on  Sept. 

<t,  1832.     Karlier  pledges  had  allowed  the 

«,  in  moderation,  of  wine  and  beer,  spirits 

luded,  but  from  this  time 

-  teetotalism.  became  the  mark  of  all 
•mperanee  societies. 

Th.  teetotal  movement  spread  from  Pros- 
•n.and  numerous  other  societies  were  formed, 


and  in  1834  the  British  Temperance  Asso 
ciation  or  League  was  founded.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  large  temperance  socie 
ties  based  on  total  abstinence.  One  of  the 
most  important,  the  Church  of  England  Tem 
perance  Society,  had  its  origin  in  various 
parochial  associations,  and  was  formally 
originated  in  1862,  being  accepted  by  Convoca 
tion,  and  sanctioned  by  the  two  Archbishops 
in  1873.  It  has  the  praiseworthy  feature  of 
a  double  platform,  its  "  General  "  members, 
who  only  pledge  themselves  to  promote  tern- 
P>-i-<tnce  in  all  ways  open  to  them,  and  its 
"Abstaining"  members,  who  are  pledged  to 
total  abstinence.  The  former  section  includes 
those  who  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  in 
temperance,  but  do  not  see  their  way  to  pro 
fessing  abstinence,  whilst  the  latter  section 
includes  those  who  need  the  support  of  a 
solemn  promise,  and  those  who  desire  especially 
to  influence  others  by  their  example.  The 
pledge  in  this  society  is  discharged  on  sur 
render  of  the  card  of  membership. 

It  has  been  objected  to  teetotalers  that  they 
despise  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  impose  a 
needless  vow,  since  every  baptised  person  is 
pledged  already  to  fight  against  "the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  in  all  forms,  intem 
perance  included.  But  it  may  be  replied  that 
to  use  the  strong  force  of  mutual  association 
for  the  purpose-  of  resisting  this  special 
temptation,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  promise,  and  for  the 
>tr»ng  to  di  ny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak,  is  but  to  obey  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's 
injunction,  "We  then  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
t"  please  ourselves"  [Rom.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1]. 
Those  who  know  most  of  the  horrors  of  drunken 
ness  will  be  the  first  to  overlook  the  teetotalers' 
errors  of  expression,  and  will  be  the  readiest  to 
give  all  the  help  they  can  to  temperance  asso 
ciations  until  a  great  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  working 
class,  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  classes  above  them— a  change 
from  widespread  drunkenness  to  comparative 
sobriety. 

One  extreme  into  which  many  teetotalers 
have  run  is  so  serious  as  to  require  notice ; 
the  insistence  upon  some  unfermented  juice 
or  syrup  instead  of  wine  at  the  Holy  Commu 
nion.  Although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
name  wine  was  sometimes  given  anciently  to 
a  kind  of  unformented  grape  jelly,  or  grape 
syrup,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  our  Lord  used  anything  but 
wine,  i.e.  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  ever 
since.  It  is  therefore  deplorable  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  good  cause  of  temperance  by 
importing  into  it  an  error  like  that  of  the 
Manichaean  sect  of  the  Aquarians  or  Hydro- 
p»i  tstat.e,  who  pretended  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with  water.  The  plea  for  this 
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practice  is  that  there  are  some  reclaimed 
drunkards  in  whom  the  mere  taste  of  wim- 
rouses  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  strong 
drink.  It  is  surely  possible,  however,  to 
select  some  natural  wine  which,  diluted  with 
water,  will  not  recall  the  forbidden  taste. 

Telemachus. — A  monk  of  the  fifth  cen 
tury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius.  He  left  his  convent  to  come  to 
Rome,  where  one  day,  seeing  some  gladiators 
in  the  arena,  he  interfered  to  part  them,  and 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  spectators,  who 
took  pleasure  in  that  pastime.  But  his 
"  works  followed  him,"  for  in  consequence 
of  his  murder  the  Emperor  Honorius  put  a 
stop  to  the  barbarous  gladiatorial  exhibiti"ii>. 

Teleology  [from  the  Gr.  telos,  "  an  end  "] 
is  the  doctrine  of  ends,  or  the  reasoning 
concerning  the  Divine  purpose  of  all  the 
created  universe,  and  is  applied  to  the  argu 
ment  from  design  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  bring  tho 
word  into  philosophical  discussion. 

Tellier,  MICHEL  LE  [1643-1719],  a  dis 
tinguished  Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  demolition  of  the  celebrated 
house  of  Port  Royal.  He  then  forced  upon 
the  nation  the  bull  UNIGEXITUS  [q.v.].  His 
violence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  odium 
which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  experienced,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  their 
society. 

Templars. — The  first  ecclesiastical  order 
of  knighthood  :  formed  under  Hugh  de  Payens 
at  Jerusalem  in  1119.  They  afterwards  moved 
westwards,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Paris.  [MILI 
TARY  ORDERS.] 

Temporalities. — In  the  office  of  insti 
tution  to  a  parish  it  is  said,  "  We  authorise 
you  to  claim  and  enjoy  all  the  accustomed 
temporalities  appertaining  to  your  cure,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  emoluments  and  property 
belonging  to  the  church. 

Ten  Commandments.— The  eighty- 
second  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England 
orders  that  "  the  Ten  Commandments  be  set 
up  on  the  east  end  of  every  church  and  chapel, 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the 
same."  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560  and  loGl 
ordered  the  displaying  of  the  Commandments 
"  at  the  east  end  of  the  chaunccll"  and  they 
should  be  fixed  "  on  the  wall  over  the  Com 
munion  board."  In  1564,  in  the  Book  of 
Advertisements,  it  is  ordered  "  to  sett  the  / 
Cnmmaniliii'Kts  upon  the  easte  icaUc  <>r<  r  the  said 
Table."  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  practice  in  this  respect.  Many 
churches  are  without  them,  the  argument 
being  used  that,  as  every  one  possesses  a 
Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  there  is  no  longer  the 
ueed  which  there  was  when  these  books  were 
scarce  to  set  them  up  publicly.  But  the 


defenders  of  the  old  practice  reply  that  tlier 
is  a  true  symbolism  in  the  retention — namel\ 
the  declaration  of  Christian  morals  an 
Christian  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  Church. 

Tenison,  THOMAS,  Archbishop  of  Cantoi 
bury   [b.    at   Cottenham   in  Cambridgeshn 
16b6;  d.  at  Lambeth,  1715].— He  was  educate 
at  Corpus   Christi   College,  Cambridge,  ani 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1657,  he  for  a  tin* 
studied  medicine,    but   took  orders  in   165W 
and  after  several  other  preferments,  Charles  I 
:ed  him  to  the  living  of  ISt.  Martin's-ii 
the- Fields,     In  1689  William  III.  made  hii 
Aivhdcaron  of  London,  and  in  1691  Pushup  < 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  death  of  Tillot>on,  i 
1694,   Archbishop   of  Canterbury.      He   di 
much  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  which  ha 
been  greatly  neglected.    While  at  St.  Martin 
he  endowed  a  free  school,  and  built  ami  l'u< 
nishcd  a  library.     He  is  also  regarded  as  th 
founder  of  the  library  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedra 
He    bequeathed    large    sums    for   charitab 
objects,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pious  an 
most  exemplarv  man  in  every  station  that  1 
tilled. 

Tenths.     [TITHES.] 

Termiiiism. — A    doctrine    which    'o 
casioried     a    controversy    at  Leipzig   in    tb 
seventeenth  century,  the  chief  movers  in  whk 
were  Reichenberg,  who  upheld  the  do<  trim 
and  Ittig,  who  denied  it.     It  is  the  belief  tha 
there  is  a  terminus  in  each  man's  life,  whi(» 
only  occurs  once,  after  which  he  is  no  longf 
capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon  for  m 
sins. 

Terrier   [from   the  Latin  terra,  the  li 
and  particulars  of  all  real  property   In -Ion, 
ing  to  a  benefice].— It  is  ordered  bv  the.  i-ht 
seventh  Canon  that  a  wntten   survey  of  ; 
lands,  houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  any  b<  nefic 
shall  be  taken  and  lodged  in  the    Lishoj 
registry,  where  it  may  be  referred  to  at  an 
time  ;   it  is,  however,  usual  to  keep  a  copy 
this  document  in  the  parish  chest  also. 

Tersanctus.Trisagion,  or  Seraph: 
Hymn. — The    hymn    in    the    Communi< 
Service-  which  begins  "  Therefore  with  ang€ 
and  archangels.''  etc.,  where  the  word  Xiinct 
or  hitly  is  thrice  repeated.     This  anthem  is 
very  early  origin  in  the  Church  ,  Chrysosto  > 
and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mention  it  as  used 
the  liturgy  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  w 
probably  even  earlier.*     The  translation 
the  original  Greek  form  of  the  Trisagion  : 
"  O  Holy  God,  O  Holy  Mighty  One,  O  Ho 
Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us."    The  prefa* 
to  the  hymn  is  recited  by  the  priest  alo» 
and   then  the  choir  and  people  join  in  tU 
Sanctus.     Originally  it  ended  with  th»  wdi 
44  Hosanna  in  the  highest,  blessed  is  lie  th 

*  Tertullian  names  its  use  in  Africa  in  the  secoi 

century 
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ometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in 
he  highest,"  but  in  1552  this  was  altered  to 
-j8  present  form,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  God." 

Tersteegen,  GERHARD,  a  German 
'ietist,  with  some  tendency  towards  Mysti- 
ism,  well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
rerman  hymns,  some  of  which  are  favourites 
'•a  English.  He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1697,  his 
-arents  being  tradespeople,  and  made  such 
-  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that 
is  father  was  advised  to  devote  him  to  study; 
ut  b» •in^  unable  to  afford  this,  he  was  ap- 
•rentiee.d  to  his  brother-in-law,  a  merchant  in 
lullu  iin.  Here,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
'•ceivil  his  first  religious  impressions,  which 
wakened  so  strong  a  desire  for  private  medi- 
ition  that  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
e  learnt  the  more  solitary  business  of  ribbon- 
.'faving,  supporting  himself  thus  with  the 
self-denial,  until  the  pressing  demand 
>r  his  religious  services  induced  him  to  accept 
hhe  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  few  select 
All  his  life  he  suffered  extremely 
roin  pain,  illness,  and  extreme  weakness,  and 
is  public  exhortations  and.  preaching1  were 
Imost  literally  forced  upon  him.  The 
piritual  power  of  his  preaching  was  very 
n-at,  the  predominating  doctrines  of  hi's 
Caching  being  the  free  grace  of  God  in 
'hrist,  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Divine 
>ve  in  the  soul,  and  practical  unison  with  the 
/ill  of  God.  He  translated  the  works  of 
ladame  Guyon,  and  other  French  mystics, 
nd  published  several  original  works.  Many 
f  his  letters  and  some  of  his  discourses  (from 
Ken  down)  have  been  pivst-rved,  and 
a  wrote  many  hymns;  of  the.-e  the  one 
ieginning: 

"  Lo,  God  is  here  !  let  us  adoro. 
Aud  own  how  awful  id  this  pla.ce  ; " 

nd  tliat  commencing 

"  Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height 
And  depth  unfat  homed  no  man  ki. 

re  translations  by  Wesley.  He  died  in  ITilO. 
lis  life  and  various  remains  have  been  pub- 

ished  in  English. 

Tertiaries.— The  name  given  to  those 
/ho  o'h~.  rvrd  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
vhich  was  less  rigorous  than  the  others ;  it  was 
or  such  as,  without  abandoning  their  worldly 
ffairs,  or  resigning  their  possessions,  \\  •  re 
-.evert h.  1, 'ss  disposed  to  enter  with  certain 
ettrictions  into  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
i-sin.us  of  enjoying  the  privileges  that  were 

i  to  it.  This  rule  prescribed  fasting, 
ontinence,  hours  of  devotion  and  prayer, 

•!il  dirty  apparel,  gravity  of  manners, 
•ut  it  neither  prohibited  contracting  marriage, 
oeumulating  \\.alth,  filling  civil  employ- 
lents.  nor  attending  to  worldly  affairs.  They 

Mietimes  called  Fran-*  <>f  t/f  p»wnce  of 

md  also  Brethren  of  the  Sack.  Many 
'h'T  Orders  besides  th-  Franciscans  had 

ids  their  Tertiaries,  as  the  Fraticelli, 


the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Augustinians.  In  France  and  Italy  the  Ter 
tiaries  are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
under  the  names  of  Beghards  and  Beguins, 
also  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti. 

Tertullian,  QUIXTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLO- 
RENS,  was  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  is  therefore  called 
by  Milmun  "the  father  of  Latin  Christianity." 
He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  begin 
ning  of  the  third  century,  under  the  Emperors 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  son  of  a  centu 
rion,  he  was  born  at  Carthage,  and  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  heathen  parents,  but 
was  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
became  a  priest  at  Carthage  or  Kome.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  married,  from  the  fact 
that  he  addressed  certain  books  to  his  wife ; 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  not  yet  customary.  In 
middle  age  he  joined  the  sect  of  Montanus, 
the  asceticism  and  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
.Montanists  being  probably  peculiarly  attrac 
tive  to  a  man  of  his  austere  character  and 
vehement  temper.  Of  his  after  life  nothing 
certain  is  known,  but  it  is  said  that  he  lived 
to  a  venerable  age. 

Tertullian  was  a  voluminous  author.  His 
style  is  harsh,  but  vigorous  and  powerful. 
He  seems  to  have  been  educated  for  the  law 
(though  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
namesake  who  was  a  jurisconsult  about  this, 
time),  and  the  effect  of  his  training  is  apparent 
in  his  works.  He  treats  ( 'hri>tianity,  it  has 
been  said,  as  a  client  for  whose  defence  he  is 
retained,  and  does  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
any  argument.  Some  of  his  chief  works  are : — 

1.  His  Apology,  addressed  to  the  governors 
of  Proconsular  Africa,  under  Severus.       It 
contains  a  complaint  that  the  mere  name  of 
<'hri>tian  was   made  a  test  by  judges;  that 
Christians  were   not  allowed   to   state   their 
opinions ;    that    they  were    frequently    con 
founded  with  the  Jews ;  and  that  ignorance 
and  prejudice  were  the  cause  of  the  feeling 
against  them.     It  also  shows  that  Christians 
could  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  as  they 
never  attempted  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  but 
offered  supplications  for  the  Emperors,  and 
readily  paid  their  taxes. 

2.  On    the   J're.icription   of  Heretics.      Pre 
scription  is  a  legal  term,  signifying  the  ex 
ception  taken  by  a  man  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  dispossess  him  of  his  property,  that 
the  case  should  not  be  heard,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
a  number  of  years.     Tertullian's  book  is  an 
application  of  this  principle,  maintaining  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  with  heretics  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  for  they  are  excluded 
from  a  hearing  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

3.  Five  books  against  the  heresy  of  Marcion. 

4.  On   Baptism,   showing  the  necessity  of 
the  sacrament,  and  refuting  the  opinion  that 
faith  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 
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Tertullian  also  wrote  on  Penitence,  on 
Patience,  on  Martyrdom,  on  the  Soul ;  besides 
books  against  Praxeas  and  Valentinus,  and 
numerous  other  works.  The  work  on  the 
Trinity,  sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  is  not  now 
considered  genuine. 

Test  Act. — An  Act  passed  in  1673,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  designed  to  protect 
the  Established  Church  from  the  dangers  it 
might  be  exposed  to  from  Romanists  and  from 
Nonconformists  of  every  denomination.  It 
required  all  officers,  whether  military  or  civil, 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  to  the  proper  au 
thorities  within  six  months  after  their  ap 
pointment. 

Tetrapla.— A  celebrated  work  of  Origen 
q.v.],  comprising  the  four  versions  of  the 
Id  Testament  in  Greek,  namely,  those  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  St-ptu.-igint,  and 
Thcodotion,  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  he 
added  two  more,  the  original  Hebrew  in  its 
own  characters  and  in  Greek  type.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  the  liexapla. 

Tetzel,  JOHN  [circa  1450-1519],  a  noto 
rious  vendor  of  indulgences,  was  born  at  Leip 
zig,  where  he  studied  theology,  and  in  1489 
entered  the  Order  of  Dominicans  and  received 
permission  to  go  into  the  world  and  preach. 
In  1502  he  was  chosen  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  to  preach  the  indulgences  which 
they  had  gained  in  the  Muscovite  War,  and 
he  carried  on  for  fifteen  years  a  lucrative 
trade  in  them,  practising  shameful  delu 
sions  upon  the  people.  His  life  was  so  cor 
rupt  that  at  Innspruck  he  was  condemned 
to  be  drowned  in  a  sack  for  the  breach  of  the 
seventh  commandment;  in  consequence  of 
powerful  intercession,  the  sentence  was  miti 
gated  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Being 
also  released  from  this,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
was  absolved  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  and 
even  appointed  apostolic  commissary,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  made  him  an  Inquisitor. 
He  now  carried  on  the  sale  of  indulgences 
with  still  greater  effrontery,  and  travelled 
through  Saxony  in  a  waggon,  provided  with 
two  large  boxes,  one  of  which  contained  the 
letters  of  indulgence,  while  the  other  was 
destined  for  the  money  obtained  for  them,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  for  building  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  latter  chest  had  the 
inscription  : — 

Sobald  das  Geld  im  Kasten  klingt, 
Sobald  die  Seel'  gen  Himmel  sprmgt. 
"  Soon  as  in  chest  the  money  rings, 
So  soon  the  soul  to  heaven  springs." 

He  is  said  to  have  received  ninety  gold  guil 
ders  a  month,  besides  his  expenses.  He  oft',  ml 
absolution  for  every  sort  of  crime,  not  except 
ing  murder,  adultery,  and  perjury.  It  was 
in  opposition  to  Tetzel' 8  teaching  that  Luther, 
in  1517,  nailed  to  the  church  door  of  Wit- 
tembt-rg  his  celebrated  theses,  being  ninety- 


five  propositions,  whereof  many  ware 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  treasure  of  tbi 
Church,  and  the  worth  of  indulgences.  Then 
were  answered  by  Tetzel,  and  the  studnn 
of  Wittemberg  burned  the  answers  in  tbi 
market  place.  Tetzel  received  a  severe  rebuk 
for  having  exceeded  his  authority  from  thj 
Papal  Chamberlain,  Karl  von  Miltitz,  wb* 
was  sent  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  cause  < 
him  so  much  chagrin  that  he  retired  to  th 
Dominican  convent  in  Leipzig,  where  he  die« 
of  the  plague. 

Thanksgiving,  THE  GENERAL,  so  calif  < 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  special  ones  whic^ 
follow  it.    It  was  compiled  by  Bishop  Rainol<»i 
or  REYNOLDS  [q.v.]  in  1661,  and,  says  Cano< 
Daniel,  "  appears  to  have  been  adapted  fro< 
a  thanksgiving  composed  by  Queen  ElizabeK 
after  one  of  her  progresses,  which  commence 
as  follows  :  —  '  I  render  unto  Thee,  O  mere  < 
ful   and  heavenly  Father,  most  humble  am 
hearty  thanks  for  Thy  manifold  mercies    i 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  me,  as  well  for  nr  . 
creation,  preservation,   ivguneration,   and  ; 
other   of    Thy   benefits    and    great    merci»« 
exhibited  in  Christ  Jesus.'  "    It  is  half  thank 
giving  and  half   prayer;    a   prayer  for  t)h 
spirit    of    thankfulness,    and    for    grace 
express  that  spirit  both  in  word  and  dee^ 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  repeating  of   : 
by  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  custt. 
which  exists  of  doing  so  in  some   church 
probably  arises  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  til 
word  "  general." 

Theatines.  —  A  religious  order  of  regulii 
priests,   founded  in  1524  by  St.   Cajetan,    < 
Thiene,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chieti  (ancientdl 
Theate},  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.  They  bouin 
themselves,  besides  the  usual  monastic  vo\» 
to  preach  against  heretics,  to  take  upon  them 
selves  the  cure  of  souls,  to  attend  the  sick  a: 
criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Provid«-n« 
owning  no  property,  and  not  even  collectiiM 
alms,  but  waiting  for  the  voluntary  gifts   < 
the  charitable.     In  Italy,  specially  in  Napl. 
the  Order  was  numerous  and  influential; 
spread  into  Germany,  Spain,  and  Poland,  IM 
in  great  numbers. 


Theism.  —  Theists  are  those  who  belie  * 
in  the  existence  of  God,  as  distinguished  fro^ 
Atheists,    but    the    name    includes    vario 
degrees  and  phases  of  that  belief.     Theism 
really  the  same  as  Deism  (the  former  comi'M 
from  the  Greek,  the  latter  from  the  Lat 
word  for  God),  and  was  first  used  by  soi 
writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  instead 
it.     Deism  —  the  chief  form  of  anti-Christie 
thought   in  the  last  century  —  was  a   thj 
which   implied   the   existence  of  a   Persoi' 
God  as  a  conclusion  of  the  natural  reaso 
but  denied  the  need  for,  and  the  possibility  • 
any  revelation  besides  the  work  of  Natu:  ••• 
God  had  made  the  world  once  for  all,  and  i 
terfered  no   further    in   its   concerns.     Tl 
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ame  fell  into  discredit,  and  similar  opinions 
re  now  held  under  the  term  Theism.  But  as 
infidelity  has,  in  the  present  day,  become 
iiore  open  in  its  opposition  to  God,  Theists 
ave  come  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  Belief, 
nd  the  term  now  includes  not  only  those 
olding  the  old  Deistic  opinions,  but  all  who 
flk- vr  in  a  Personal  God  who  is  possessed  of 
ower,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  all,  in  short, 
rho  confess  the  God  of  Abraham.  Indeed, 
ews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  —  as 
gainst  Atheists  of  all  kinds,  as  well  Mate- 
iali.-ts  as  Pantheists  —  are  properly  called 
It  follows  from  this  that  in  using 
ae  word  some  further  explanation  is  required 
•3  to  the  manner  in  which  belief  in  God  is 
eld,  since  the  man  who  believes  in  a  special 
3velatioii  and  in  miracles,  and  the  man  who 
elieves  in  neither,  may  both  be  Theists. 
Tin-  title  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rev. 
harli-s  \''.y>t-y,  (.in  i-  a  clergyman  of  the 
hurch  of  England,  who,  having  published  in 
;rmons  and  other  works  opinions  which  were 
•Id  in  limy  th»-  doctrine  of  th<-  Trinity  and 
her  Articles  of  tin-  Faith  of  thr  Church,  was 
ftoeecuted  by  his  iliocrs:m  in  the  Court  of 
relief  and  sentenced  to  deprivation  in  1871. 
ie  then  began  to  hold  religious  services  in 
ontion,  and  gathered  a  congregation  around 
im  who  call  themselves  "the  Theistic 
hurch."  Mr.  Voysey,  in  his  account  of  the 
uovement,  contend**  that  the  principles  which 
•3  holds  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
rrophets,  and  in  less  abundance  in  the  devout 
Olds  of  Brahmins,  I'arsi-.-s,  ( ireeks,  Romans, 
.  the  Rig  Vedas  and  Zenda vesta.  He  de- 
lares  that  it  wa-  \  to  take  a  dis- 

rictive  title,  since  he  desired  not  to  be  con- 
urnlfl   with    Materialists.    Agnostics,    Pan- 

^•M-ialists.     Why  not,  then,  be  . 

ith    Tnitarians?      "Because,"   replied    .Mr. 

'the  majority  of  Unitarians,  by  their 

•.g  and  by  their  worship,  put  both  the 

ible  and  Jesus  into  what  Theists  regard  as 

liaise  position,  going  so  far  as  to  use  only 

lo    for    reading    the    Lessons,    and 

iming  the  name  of  Christ  very  much,  if  not 

lite  in  the  liirht  of  a  nie.liator,  and  not  un- 

equently  calling  him    -Master,"    "Lord," 

\  iour."     It  is  a  special  feature  of  his 

heism  to  hold  no  man,  however  distinguished, 

good,  and  no  b..ok,  however  venerable,  is 

..luable  in  the  light  of  an  authority  or  in 

o  position   of    a   unique   supremacy.     His 

herents  say  that  the  practice   which  they 

udemn  has  been   the  most  fruitful  of  evil 

id    error,    of    superstition     and     idolatry, 

ipng  all  the  mistakes  made  in  matters  of 

ligion.     The  leading   principles  of  Theism 

states  as  follows: — 

I.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
ink  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 

there  is  no  finality  in  religious  "beliefs  ; 

ler  ;md  hiirlu-r  views  of  God  and  of  His 

!   th.-ivfnn*  it  is  to 

•1  :in<l  wished  th.it  future  generations  will 
prove  upon  the  creed  now  held  by  Theists. 


3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  and 
purest  truth  discoverable  ;  and  when  it  is  discovered 
to  proclaim  it  honestly  and  courageously.    In  like 
manner  to  denounce  all  detected  error. 

4.  That  personal  excellence  of  character  is  neces 
sary  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
Religion  is  thus  based    upon    morality,  and  not 
morality  upon  religion. 

5.  That  Theism  is  not  aggressive  against  persons, 
but  only  against  erroneous  opinions. 

6.  That  Theism  recognises  the  value  of  all  moral 
and  religious  truth,  wheresoever  it  may  be  found. 

The  beliefs  of  Theism  may  be  thus  briefly 
expressed  :— - 

1.  That  there  is  one  living  and  true  God,  and 
there  is  no  other  God  beside  Him. 

2.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good 
ness,  and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  ever 
lasting  care. 

3.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish,  or  remain 
eternally  in  suffering  or  in  sin  ;  but  all  shall  reach 
at  hist  a  home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  in  Him. 

4.  That,  as  we  have  been  created  for  this  good 
ness,  it  is  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  be  as  good  as  we 
can,  and  to  shun  and  to  forsake  all  evil. 

The  Theistic  Liturgy  is  taken  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  all  which  clashes 
with  Theism  being  omitted.  Thus,  the  male 
dictions  in  the  Psalms  are  all  left  out.  There 
is  a  service  for  "  The  Dedication  and  Bene 
diction  of  Children,"  and  new  Services  for 
Matrimony,  and  for  Burial  or  Cremation. 
There  are  also  Family  Prayers  appended,  be 
sides  a  collection  of  ninety-eight  hymns. 
The  Theists  advocate  the  retention  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  Voysey  estimates  their  numbers  at  about 
half  a  million,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Theodicaea  [from  Theos,  "  God  ;  "  and 
dikaioo,  "  I  acknowledge  as  right,"  or  "  vindi 
cate"]. — A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re 
spect  of  the  organisation  of  the  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  human  will.  The  term  theodicaea  is 
applied  to  a  defenceof  Theism  against  Atheism, 
which  Leibnitz  first  undertook  on  a  broad 
scale,  by  publishing  in  French,  in  1710,  his 
Essai  de  Theodicee,  respecting  the  goodness  of 
( i«»'l,  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  the 
]>il»le.  In  this  work  he  maintains  the  notion 
that  God  had  chosen,  among  all  possible 
worlds,  the  most  perfect.  This  was  called 
optimism,  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Voltaire  attacks  it  in  his  Candide. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  668  to  690. — He  was  a  Cilician  monk, 
born  at  Tarsus,  and  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalianus.  His  first 
concern  was  to  improve  the  state  of  religion, 
and  to  make  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  more  regular  and  uniform ;  and 
his  next  bn-im-ss  was  to  revive  and  encour 
age  learning,  and  for  this  purpose  he  got 
together  a  considerable  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  He  was  the  first  to  enjoin 
the  acquirement  of  Greek  from  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  churches  in  England 
at  this  time  were  engaged  in  the  contro 
versy  ivirarding  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and 
Theodore  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  agree 
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to  the  Roman  custom.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Hertford  in  673,  where  the  duties  of  l>ishop>, 
clergy,  and  laity  were  denned,  and  the  Canous 
of  the  Koman  Church  were  ordered  to  be 
observed  in  the  English.  In  680  he  con 
vened  a  Council  at  Heathfield  in  Kent.  At 
this  assembly  the  Eutychian  and  Mono- 
thelite  heresies  were  considered,  and  the 
Church  warned  against  them  ;  and  the 
English  Church,  as  a  proof  of  orthodoxy, 
accepted  the  five  General  Councils.  At  this 
council  was  present  a  celebrated  singer. 
named  John,  who  taught  the  Gregorian 
mode  of  chanting.  Theodore  restored  the 
discipline  of  penance,  and  published  a 
Penitential,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Latin 
world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught  to 
distinguish  sins  into  various  class.  >.  ;u - 
cording  as  they  were  more  or  less  heinous, 
private  or  public ;  and  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  their  guilt  by  their  nature 
and  consequences,  the  intention  of  tin1 
offender,  the  time  and  place  in  which  they 
were  committed,  and  the  circumstances  with 
whieh  they  were  attended.  This  book  also 
contained  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect 
to  offenders;  pointed  out  what  penalties  \\.-n- 
suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgres 
sions ;  prescribed  the  forms  of  consolation, 
exhortation,  and  absolution ;  and  described 
fully  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  the  confessions  of 
the  penitent.  This  new  discipline  passed 
shortly  from  Britain  to  other  countries,  and 
became  the  model  of  all  other  penitentials ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  its  influence  began 
to  fail,  and  was  at  length  supplanted  by  the 
new  canon  of  Indulgences.  Theodore  sub 
divided  the  bishoprics  of  East  Anglia  and 
Mercia,  forming  new  dioceses  for  Worcester 
and  Leicester,  and  a  difference  arose  between 
him  and  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  about 
the  division  of  that  See.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  a  period  which  he  declared 
a  dream  had  told  him  that  he  should  reach, 
but  not  exceed.  Ho  was  buried  at  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.— So  called 
from  a  city  in  Cilicia,  of  which  he  was  made 
bishop  in  394.  He  was  educated  in  a 
monastery,  and  ordained  priest.  The  famous 
Nestorius,  Theodoret,  and  John  of  Antioch 
were  amongst  his  pupils.  Though  accused 
after  his  death  of  great  errors,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  wrote 
many  works,  of  which  the  only  ones  extant 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  one  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  some  fragments 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius.  He  wrote 
a  book  against  Origen,  concerning  allegory 
and  history,  censuring  his  fanciful  interpre 
tations  of  Scripture,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  most  of  his  predictions  to  various  events 
in  ancient  history.  His  orthodoxy  was 
challenged  at  the  fifth  General  Council  in 


553,   in   the   dispute    known    as  the  THR  i 
('HAi'TKKS  [q.v.].     He  is  said  to  put  forth 
his  writings  the  heresies  concerning  the  dc 
trines  of   the   nature   and   person   of   Chr 
which  afterwards    were    developed  by    N(  • 
torius;  but  during  his  lifetime  htf  was  mu 
valued. 

Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  or  Cyrici  i 
a  town  of  Syria,  lived  in  the  fifth  cmtui 
and  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  Chrysosto  t 
and  of  Theodore    of    Mopsuestia.      He  w 
made  Bishop  of  Cyrus  about  420,  and  was 
munificent  to  his  city  in  building  aquedm 
and  public  baths,    and   in  such  favour  wi  i 
the  Empress  Pulcheria,  that  his  diocese  w* 
left   unburdened   by   new   taxes.     He    sidu 
with  his  Primate,  John  of  Antioch,  in    1 1 
belief  that  the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  be^ 
too  hasty  in  condemning  and  deposing  N 
torius,    and  they  held  a  separate  synod, 
which    they    deposed    St.  Cyril.      Theodo-* 
also   attacked   St.   Cyril's  twelve  anath- -m 
published  in  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  airaii 

1  ius,  but  afterwards  he  \va-  ivconci 
to  Cyril,  and  sided  with  him  a-ai 
Nestorius.  The  Kutychians  deposed  him 
the  Kobber  Council  of  KpheMi>,  but 

i  established    at    tin;    General    Cou*j 
cil     of    Chalcedon    in    451.      There    is 
mention   made  of   him  after   this   time,  a 
some  say  that  he  died  in  4f)7,  while  nth 
say  ten  years  later,      lie  was  concerned  w*j 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in   the   business  • 
the   Three  Chapters.      His  works  show  t)ii 
he  was  a  man  of  great   learning.     He  wr^ 
an  Exposition  on  the  Epistles  of  67.  Tanl ;  a  \ 
five  books  of   ]•'.<•(•'•  *ni*ti<-nl  History,  beirinn: 
with  the  heresy  of  Arius  [323],  and  endi  i 
with  the  time   of  Theodosius   the   Y»un 
ri->    ;    also  a   work  on  the  philosophy  ; 
divinity  of  the  ancients,  called  Tin   1\ 
of    the'  KnnHjrlical    Truth    by    the   1 
of  the  d en  tilt's. 

Theodosians. — A  sect  of  Russian  < 
senters  from  the  Established  Church,  w 
under  Theodosius.,  accepted  Protest  nit  t.-ach 
in  1 ").") 2.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  mo 
ment  were  three  monks  who  travelled  fr 
place  to  place  condemning  the  worship 

- ;    but    their   teaching  does   not    se  | 
to  have   taken    great  root.      They   built 
Church  at  Vitepsk. 

Theodosius  I.,  THE  GREAT,  Emporoi 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Spain.     His  valor 
exploits  and  good  conduct,  and  the  sei 
had  already  rendered  to  the  Empire,  indu 
G  rat  ian  to  admit  Theodosius  to  an  equal  sh    I 
of  the  government  with  himself.    He  recerM 
the  purple  in  379.     Theodosius  was  posses*! 
of  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  a  tr^ 
noble  character.      He  defeated  the  Goths 
Thrace,  and,  falling  ill  at  Thessalonica,  he  * 
baptised.     He  then  went  to  Constantino] 
whence  he  expelled  the  Arians,  and  g 
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hurches  to  the  orthodox  Christians,  making 
.rregory  Xa/ian/en  Archbishop.  In  381  he 
Called  together  the  second  General  Council, 

t  which    L")0   bishops   were  present;    they 

onfirmed  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  published 
«3veral  edicts  for  the  punishment  of  hen-tits. 
le  exercised  also  a  religious  influence  over 

le  AV<  st  after  the  overthrow  of  Muximus 
j-ad  the  establishment  of  Yalentinian  II.  In 

89  hf  came  to  Home  to  receive  the  honour 

ff  a  triumph,  and  abolished  whatever  traces 

ff  idolatry  remain, •  1  there.     One  blot  on  his 

r  was  an  act  of  cruel  vengeance  exe- 

M  the  people  of  rl'h.  ssdonira,  who,  in 

;  in  a  tumult  killed  Botheric,  the  com- 

ftnder  »i'  the  ^-rrison,  and  dragged  his  dead 
..>dy  through  the  streets.  This  atrocious 

3ed  was  reported  to  Theodosius  in  .  \ 
pod  colours  by  his  minister  Jiutinus,  where- 
tfXHi  he  immediately  y;a\v  ord--.r>  for  a  terrible 
•'itribution.     A   body  of  bis  soldiers  tnteivd 
we  town  and  murdei-ed  7,000  of  its  inhabit- 

i'-.    'I'iiis  act  he  afterwards  deeply  regretted, 
ruitted  to   the  sentence  of  his   I 

:.  Ambro-e  1,1'    .Milan,    which    required    him 

^do    penance    for   eight    month-,    diuiui: 

'ihich  time  lie  \\as  not  admitted  to  partake 

!     the  Eucharist.     In   392    Valentinian   wafl 

i-iurdcrcd  in  Gaul   by  .,  .  who  choso 

e  rhetorician  Eugenius  as  J-Jmp-T'.r.  mi 
i-ndition  that  lie  would  tolcrute  id 

•leodosius  def,  ated  him,  and  became  sole 
Unperor,  but  early  in  :','.>')  lie  died  of  d 

Milan.      lie    wan    cert  duly    a    ivm:irkahl'e 
1    bis   d.  ath    u  is    -i'-plored    alike    by 

oristians  and  heathen.  I'nder  bis  rule 
kganism  may  be  said  to  1.  \ed  its 

•ath-blow. 

iTheodotians.  — A   sect  which  arose  in 

3  third  century.      TheodotiiH,   a  tanner  of 

/zantium,  1     during    a    Roman 

ion  [192],  and   afterwards,  to  palliate 

said  th.it  Chri<t,  though  of  »  miiient 

lue  and  ln.rii   of  a  virgin  by  the  operation 

the  Holy  Spirit,  was  only  a  mm,  and  that 

|  firef  ore  he  had  denied  mm.  but  not  Go.; 

•  8  heresy  be  was  excommunicated.     One  of 

t  disciples,  Theodotus.  a  banker,  organised  a 

tof  Theodotians  in  210.  which  was  attacked 

i book  called  The  Lift  I,-  I.nhin-inth.  Theodotus 

nself  held  that  Christ,  though  born  a  man, 

ame  God  at  His  baptism  ;  but  some  of  his 

lowers  thought    He  never  he,  am--   so,  and 

t   till  after  Hi-  K--urrei-ti-.il.      Art-  - 

tter,  b-'LMii    to   preach   the 

brines  asThe.id«-tu>.  and  his  follow,  rs 

:--d   Artemonites.      The    followers  of 

epdotus    the  banker  are   call,  d     M    .   his. 

dans,  because   he    held    that    Melchisedek 

*  not  a  man.  but  a  heavenly  power,  un- 

;otten,   superior   to    Christ    in    that    he   is 

diator   for    anirrls,    wheivas    Christ    only 

-  for  men. 

Theodotion,    an    Ebionite  of   Ephesus, 
J    lived    about    the    end    of    tlie    second 


century,  was  a  disciple  of  Tatian,  and  folio wer 
of  Marcion.  He  afterwards  became  a  Jew, 
and  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Origen  observes 
that  this  is  a  free  translation,  in  which  im 
portant  things  are  added  and  others  are 
omitted.  His  version  of  Daniel  was  substi 
tuted  by  the  ancient  Church  for  that  in  the 
•Septuagiut. 

Theologia  Germanica.— The  name  of 
a  book  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
an  unknown  German  author,  the  arguments 
of  which  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
mysticism.  As  a  devotional  book  it  was 
placed  by  Luther  next  to  the  Bible,  excepting 
only  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  of  the  wildest  confusion — 
the  time  of  ,the  Papal  schism,  when  the  Church 
itself  was,  outwardly  at  least,  a  mass  of 
corruption,  and  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  devastated  by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
At  such  a  period  its  calmncv.s  of  tone  is  the 
more  remarkable, andpr«.v«-stlies!rengtli  of  the 
writer's  convictions.  His  object  is  to  answer 
the  questions  which  he  lias  himself  put 
forward,  of  the  nature  of  goodness  and  sin, 
and  of  the  end  and  aim  of  religion.  He 
answers  that  goodness  is  simpie  submission 
to,  and  oneness  with,  God's  will,  and  sin  is 
independence;  therefore,  goodness  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  complete  denial  of  self,  and 
by  such  entire  surrender  t«>  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  a  man  has  no  power  over  himself,  and  as 
it  were  abandons  his  own  exist- •n-t',  his  own 
desires,  and  the  good  works  which  he  has 
done,  and  lies  passive  in  (,«,d's  hands  to  be 
disposed  of  according  as  He  wills. 

Theology  [Theos,  "  God; ".and  logos,  "doc 
trine  "].  the  doctrine  which  God  has  given  con 
cerning  Himself,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  existence  and  character  of  God,  and  the 
relatioii>  in  which  w«  stand  to  Him.  The 
word  "theology"  was  in  use  among  the 
heathens,  who  applied  it  to  the  works  of  those 
who  speculated  on  the  nature  and  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  Hesiod  and  Plato 
rded  as  theologians.  Eusebius 
and  VjUTO  M  quoted  by  Augustine  in  his 
I)e  Civitate}  distinguished  the  heathen  theoloiry 
into  three  sorts:  the  fabulous  (that  of  the 
poet),  the  natural  (that'  taught  in  the  philo 
sophical  schools),  and  the  political  (that  of 
the  priots  and  common  people).  The  two 
former  were  open  to  the  will  of  the  professois 
to  alter  as  they  pleased,  but  the  last  was 
settled  by  authority,  and  could  not  be  altered 
without  national  consent.  The  Koman  Law 
was  very  sti  i-  t  on  this  point  [Cic,,  be  LfyibH*~\. 
The  state  theology  of  the  heathens  consisted 
in  fho  .solemn  >ervice  of  the  gods,  and  in 
attendance  on  the  oracles  and  divinations. 

The  word  theology  is  not  used  in  the  Bible. 
Its  nearest  equivalent!!  found  in  such  phrases 
as  "the  mysteries  of  God,"  "the  form  of  sound 
words,"  "sound  doctrine"  [1  Cor.  ii.  7; 
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•_>  Tim.  i.  13:  Tit.  i.  1,  9.]  We  have  also  in 
Scripture  the  words  from  which  the  term  is 
compounded;  >-.y.,  t>t  /"/////  tou  Theott,  ''the 
oracles  ••!'  «;...[."  [See  Mark  vii.  13;  Rom. 
iii.  2;  Heh.  v.  12:  1  IVt.  iv.  10,  in 
oriirinal.]  But  the  ( 'hi  i>tian  fathers  applied 
the  It-nil  espe. ially  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
our  Lord,  and  St.  John,  who  wrote  so  much 
concerning  Him  as  "the  Word  of  God,"  is 
called  "the  Divine"  Theologos.  Hut  the 
word  was  used  in  a  wide  as  w 
meaning,  and  covered  the  whole  subject  of 
:  .  d  truth. 

The  source  of  theology  ie  regarded  as  two 
fold,  natural  and  mfuntftwnL  The  one  is 
that  which  is  revealed  to  man  by  the-  light  "f 
nature,  t.*.,  hy  the  voice  of  God  in  each 
man's  conscience,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the 
creation.  St.  John  distinctly  claims  a  place 
for  such  theology  when  a  of  "tin- 

true  Light  which  lightcth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world"  [.John  i. '«>].  > 
natural  theology  is  that  which  comes 
hy  special  revelation,  embracing  what  we 
have  learned  from  natural  theology,  but 
stating  it  more  definitely,  and  establishing  it 
by  additional  evidence,  making  known  what 
could  not  have  been  known  in  any  other 
manner.  Thus  the  two  do  not  conflict.  Each 
has  its  own  province.  Reason,  recognising 
its  own  inability  to  explain  all  the  facts  and 
mysteries  of  life  and  of  the  universe,  does 
not  proudly  seek  to  be  so  independent  of  all 
knowledge  as  to  refuse  any  revelation  of 
Himself  which  the  Unseen  Creator  may  choose 
to  make,  and  supernatural  theology  does  not 
refuse  the  aid  of  reason  or  its  claim  to  respect. 
Any  doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to  con 
tradict  reason  would  have  no  claim  on  man's 
obedience. 

Natural  Theology  teaches  the  existence  of 
God,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  He  governs 
the  world ;  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His 
will  that  men  should  be  pious,  just,  benevo 
lent  ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Philosophers 
do  not  agree  as  to  how  the  knowledge 
comes,  whether  from  ancient  traditions  or 
from  innate  ideas,  but  it  is  the  admitted  fact 
that  all  over  the  world  God  "  left  not  Himself 
without  witness  "  [see  Acts  xiv.  15  ;  xvii.  23 ; 
Rom.  i.  19;  ii.  14J.  And  thus  the  heathens 
confessed  that  they  were  the  offspring-  of 
God;  they  taught  that  there  is  a  duty  in 
cumbent  on  men  to  be  pure,  chaste,  honest. 
Hut  it  is  also  manifest  from  the  facts  of 
history  that  Natural  Theology  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
such  knowledge  is  needed  ["  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God"],  though  it  con: 
Hi-  •  xistence,  and  felt  and  groped  after  Him. 
And  in  the  moral  systems  which  the  philo 
sophers  taught,  not" only  some  great  duties 
\\ere  oinitt-  d.  but  some  of  their  virtues  pr<>\.  d 
t->  1"  \\'hen  Cicero  tauirht  that  the 

true  reward  of  virtue  is  praise,  and  Zeno  that 
we  ought  not   to  forgive  injuries,  and   the 


Cynics  that  there  is  no  shame  in  le  \\dne 
and  Aristippus  that  theft  and  adult> 
admissible   if   the  pleasure  consequent   up 
them  could  be  insured  without  after  evil ; 

ichinir   tended   to   the   moral 
tion  of  mankind.     Hence  heathenism  invoh 
a  general    depravity  of    manners,   which  t 
tended    not   to   the,    lower    and    un 

I  only,  but  to  the  letter  informed,  a 
even  to  the  religious  teachers  themselv 
The  poetry  of  Hor.ee  and  ( >vid,  beautiful 

:  ible    proof     that    ti. 

picture  of  heathen  morals  iriv.-n  in  the  fi  \ 
chapter  of  the  Romans  is  not  ov.-rdrtwn. 

rtil  Theor  . .  al'  d  to  Hi 

"  by  divers  portions  and  in  diver-  n. 
From  the  few  particulars  of  th- 
world  which  Moses  gj 

tell  whether  they  knew  of  a  general   ju< 
nieiit  to  come.    There  was  evidently  I 
lution.    an    in   . 

light  from  the  faint  dawn  till  the  splend- . 
of  noonday  in  Chri.-t. 

Wl.'  ae  to  separate  the  S 

_ry  intoditleivnt  provinces,  the  follow  t 

the  field.      1  the  theology  of  : 

ence»y  the  grounds  on  which  we  be!. 
our    religion    is    true.      Such   evid 
partly   inward,  partly  outward.      M-  n  b«-H 
in  God  because  He  .-peaks  to  them.     Hut  t 
also  hi  -on  which 

Old  and  New  T-  ~tam>-nt  claim  to  be 
as  authoritative,  that  they   are   genuine  ;< 
authentic.     Then  'Hieology  is  also  /./ 
it  aims  to  interpret  and  explain  th-   > 
[exegesit,  "  the  bringing  out "  of  the  meanirni 
If  Revelation  is  the  source  of  Theology.  \ 
plain  that  we  cannot  overrate  the  \\\ 
of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the 
spired  writers  said  and  meant.     The  stud^v 
Biblical   Exegesis,   or    Il-rmeneutics, 
sometimes   called    [from    II-  /  -,,»-nfno,  "to 
terpret"],  is  one  which  has  re..i\.d   m 
more  attention  of  late  years  than  it  form* 
did;  and  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  sign 
the  time.  Theology  is  that  wl 

gathers  up  and  exhibits  the  results  «: 
theology  by  statinir  do< -trines  in  a  syatefll 
mariner  and  showing  what  their  prooiB 
and  whence  deri  >ic  Theology  [ffti 

has  for  its  province  to  nil 
corer,  or  defend  the  doctrines  of  a  system^ 

-•rnatic  theology.      The   epithet  is  sai    I 

have  been  first  given  by  Friedman  HeckmMi 
•  a  theologian  of    Jena,   in    the    sevenMfl 
cmtury.     Many  hold  it  in  gre  .' 
the   ground  that    sophistical    arguments    ( 
unhallowed  acts  have  been  used  in  its  sen 
and  that  the  odium  theologicum  genen^H 
religious  strife  has  been  an  enemy  to  O  j 
tian  charity.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  thf 
of  the  Church  is  dearly  bought  if' 
price  be  the  sacrifice  of  truth.      It  behove 
to  cast  forth  from  our  armoury 
which  God  does  not  but  the  t:< 
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mist   not   be  left  undefended  nor  error  un- 

issail' •'!.     The  establishment  of  sound  prin- 

•iple>  ..f  criticism  will  be  the  surest  method 

>f  terminating  theological  warfare.    ^Practical 

v  h;is  its  way  prepared  by  all  the  de- 

)artnn-nts  of  theological  science  that  we  have 

laui'-'l  ;  it  defends  on  them,  and  at  the  same 

-  the  crown  of  them  all.     It  exhibits 

(••he  precepts  of  religion  and  the  motives  which 
houM  iruide  us.  There  are  those  who  declare 

i  hat  this  department  alone  of  theology  is  uf 
mportance,  that  all  else  is  mere  trifling. 
Thus  Pope  writes:  — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  senseless  bigots  fi^ht, 
His  can't'be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Jut  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  mode  of 

\  ^aith  was  revealed  by  God  in  order  that  men 

liirht    V-  glided  by   it   to   better  living,  and 

!•••  it  cannot  be  lightly  regarded.     An 

error   i>   that   which  iv>. -rves  all  its 

•niration  for  the  mysteries  of  faith,  Religion 

*j  barren   when  it   is  cherished  merely  as  a 

ystt-iu   of   ab-tract    truth,  and    it  is  weakness 

nd  inefficiency  it>- -it '  \\h. n  regarded  merely 

i  s  a   system    of   injunctions  and  prohibitions. 

'hou-h   it    is  a    >yst.  m   of   doctrines,  it   uni- 

onnly  contemplates   j, radical   results,   while 

hae  rules  depend  for  all  their  power  on  the 

>upon  which  thi-y  are  based.    Casuist f-i/ 

« the  part  of  practical  tkeology  wliicli  applies 

self  to  cases  of  conscience,  decide.-  difficulties 

}  to  what   a   man   in  ty  or  may  not  do  in  the 

i'lty. 

When  we  survey  the  history  of  Th- 
•om  the  be-rimiin^  of  Christianity  unt:. 
•e  discern  the  following  divi>i..n-': 
1.    The    Apostoli'  <  Mie     distinctive 

•at ure    of   Christianity  has   be,  n   the  consist- 
•     individual     peculiarities     with     the 
of  the    Spirit.     The  records  of  the 
ord's  life  and  charar-ter  in  the  four  Gospels 
•chibit   this   feature  in  a  remarkable   manner. 
houj^h    attuned   by   one   and   the    selfsame 
t>pirit,  the  individuality  of  each  writer  is  never 
nuineness  of  their  narratives  is 
t,  which  throws  upon  us  the 
•eiitivi-ly  we   peruse  them,   that  the 
rlar.d    object    o:  ;  ition  sent  from 

eaven  accorded  altogether  with   the  effect 
xm  the  first  hearers.     Fach  of  the  authors 
the   Epistles,  too,  possessed  his  distinctive 
MJuliarities.     The  last  of  the  Apostles  died  ; 
•te  age  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  contem- 
oranoous  with  that  of  tin-  twelve  Ql 
ie  beginning  of  the  Kingdom   of  Clirist  and 
the  ungodly  Empire  which  it  was  to  over- 
row—  arid     the    first    age    of   the    Church 
Hfy  was  closed. 

i  then. — This  name  is  given 

iters  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  and 

-t-.      Five  writers  have  usually  been 

:  under  this  head  :   CI.KMKXT,    Bishop 

Rome;   I«;N.vnrs,    I'oi.n  AKI-,     I'.AHNABAH, 

.      Accounts    of   tliem   will   bo   found 

ider  ti.  unes.     The  transition 


has  been  truly  said  to  furnish  a  striking 
proof  of  Biblical  inspiration.  The  men  who 
succeeded  the  sacred  writers  were  men  of 
holiness  and  piety;  most,  if  not  all,  were 
martyrs ;  yet  no  one  who  reads  their  writings 
can  fail  to  see  the  marked  inferiority  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Apologists  are  the  next  class  of  Theo 
logians  ;    those  writers   who    came   forth    to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  princes  their  protest  against 
the  charges  of  insubordination  and  immorality 
which    were   hurled  against   the    Christians. 
[APOLOGIES    FOR    CHRISTIANITY.]     The   last 
of  the  Apologists  anterior  to  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Salvian. 

4.  The  Early  Heresies  must  be  reckoned  as 
a  class  of  theological  writings,  arising  from 
a  falsification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
by  admixture,  now  of  Jewish  doctrines  and 
l'n  cept>,    now   of    Oriental.      The   chief    of 
the>e   \\ei-     the    Gnostics   and    Manichaaans. 
The  anti-Trinitarian  her*  tics  came  somewhat 
later:      i'raxeas,    Noetus,    Sabellius.      Thus, 
while  Christian  Theology  was  at  first  occupied 
in    preserving    the     Faith    from    corruption 
through    mingling   with    heathen   fables,    its 

'  (juent  aim  was  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
attendant  on  the  assumption  by  Christianity 
of  its  dogmatic  form  to  the  standard  of 
Catholic  Faith. 

5.  Largely  instrumental  in  this  great  work 
was  the  famous^  -lit  .run  /Irani  School  cA  Theology, 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  furnishes  a  beautiful 
chapter  of  ecclesiastical  history.     The  works 
of  its  first  great  teacher,  Pantamus,  are  lost, 
but  his  fame  was  excelled  by  that  of  his  suc- 

NT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  and  still 
more  by  that  of  ORIGEN,  the  father  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  first  condition  of 
Theology  was  plain,  simple,  inartificial.  It 
miirht  be  summed  up  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  one  God,  whose  Son  came  from  heaven  to 
brintr  remission  of  sins.  But  it  was  impos- 
Mhle  that  the  world  should  accept  this  simple 
faith  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  and 
meanings  of  these  doctrines,  and  Origen's 
philosophical  acuteness  did  much  towards  the 
reduction  to  greater  precision  of  many  dogmas 
which  had  been  hitherto  unquestioned, 
der,  in  his  estimate  of  Alexandrian 
divinity,  while  he  deals  out  high  praise  and 
admiration,  yet  discovers  in  some  of  it  signs 
of  the  cold,  unsocial  selfishness  of  the  later 
Platonism,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  sense  of 
the  still  adherent,  inveterate  sinfulness  of 
man,  and  of  his  littleness  and  insignificance. 
Another  serious  defect  was  the  habit,  charac 
teristic  of  the  Platonic  atmosphere  of  the 
Alexandrian  lecture-rooms,  of  allegorising 
the  Old  Testament  narrative,  still  their  plain 
n :•  'ailing  was  ofttimes  lost  sight  of.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  piety  of  these 
men,  their  self-devotion,  their  great  learning, 
were  the  human  means  of  producing  that 
•  school  of  which  Athanasius.  the  father 
of  Christian  orthodoxy,  was  the  great  flower, 
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it  will  be  arkimwi. dged  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  Church  for  the  Alexandrian  divines  must 
"be  real  and  deep. 

6.  In  contrast  to  this,  but  not  without  its 
us.'  in  tin'   economy   of   Providence,  \\as  the 
Theology  of  Antioch,  founded  by  Lucian,  who 
died  in  311.     While  the  Alexandrian  some 
times  lost  sight  of  the  letter  in  pursuance  of 
the   spirit, -the  divines  of  Antioch  followed  a 
track  which,    in  its   bare  literalness,  landed 
some  in  nationalism.     Two  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  names  in  the  history  of  theology 
are  JEROME  and  CHKYSOSTOM,  men  who  showed 
that  their  training  in  the  one  school  did  not 
prevent  their  admiration  and  good-will  to 
wards  the  other.     Jerome  was  brought  up  in 
the  priaciples  of  the  Urigenists,  but  made  the 
fullest  use  of  Antiochene  writers.    I 'lirys..st«.m 
was  brought  up   in    the  latter,  but  was    far 
from  giving  a   blind  adherence  to   it.      Few 
have  exercised  a  wider  influence  than  : 
two  great  men. 

7.  The  Trinitarian  Theology,  i.-e.  the  writ 
ings  which  arose   out    of   the    contmv 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  ewing  to  the 
great  conflict  of  the  Church,  first  with   the 
ARIAXS,  then  with  the  MACEDONIANS.  "  M 
donius,"    says    Hooker,     "transferred    unto 
God's  most  Holy  Spirit  the  same  blasphemy 
wherewith  Arius    had    already    dishonoured 
His  co-eternally  begotten  Son.     And  Apolli- 
naris  began  to  pare  away  from  Christ's  hu 
manity."      In  closest    connection  with    this 
controversy   were    those    of  NESTORIUS  and 
EUTYCHES,   and  out  of    them  all  came   the 
theology  of  the  first  four  General  Councils. 
With  this  period  we  connect  the  great  names 
of  CYRIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA  amd  Pope  Leo  the 
Great. 

8.  Western   Theology. — A  difference   is   by 
this    time    clearly    discernible    between    the 
theology   of  the   East  and  the  West.     The 
former  was  essentially  speculative,  occupied 
with    discussions   on    the    Trinity    and    the 
Person  of  Christ.     In  the  West  the  questions 
arose  of  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  the  great 
questions  of  Grace,   Predestination,  and  the 
Justification   of   Man,   were   the    paramount 
topics.     By  far  the  greatest  theologian  of  tin- 
Western  Church — of   the  whole  Church,    in 
truth — was   Augustine   of   Hippo.      His.  in 
fluence  brings  us  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

9.  The  Scholastic  Theology,  which  occupies 
so  great  a  space  in  the  history  of  religious 
opinion,  has  been  considered  in  its  place.     Its 
cause  was  the  desire  of  supporting  by  philo 
sophical   proof   and   evidence   the   system  of 
faith  which  the  Church  had  already  adopted. 

10.  The  Apogee  of  Mtt/i,rrf//ix>n. — The  dog 
matic  system  of  the  Roman  Church  was  built 
up   at   irregular  intervals,    according  to  the 
suggestions    of    interest    or   the   impulse   of 
fanaticism.     The  Popes  did  not  interfere  un 
less  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  seemed  to 
be  threatened.     Consequently  many  questions 


of  th«  deepest  importance  were  left  unsettled 
and   controversy    grew  loud    long    before  th. 
Reformation.     (Questions  about  the  Immacu 
late  Conception,  about  purgatory,  the  sourc 
of  infallibility,  supivmaey  over  prine,  s.  Tian 
substantiation  il.-elf,  were  hotly  agitated,  whil  - 
the  Popes  made  no  sign.     At  length  the  crisi 
came,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  School 
men.      Questions   which   they   had    del, ate. 
about  Predestination  and  Five  will,  about  Faitii 
and  Mercy,  and  the  Propitiation  of  ( 'hri>t,  ha 
not  appeaited  to  threaten  the  position  of  th. 
Popes;  and  even  when   the  Council  of  Trem 
met,  it  WHS  hardly  anticipated  that  the  differ 
ences  which  had  hitherto  only  disturbed  th" 
peace  of  the  Church,  or  at  least  of  its  fabri( i 
would   be    the   real  cause  of  a   great  diver 
gence  and  the  division  of  Christendom.     Hal 
the   possibilities  of   human  civilisation  beei 
limited  t'>  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  div. 
sion    might    not   have    come.        But    it    wa- 
seen    that   there   were   other   fa  (tors  in  th. 
t    problem  of  human   history,  which  th 
Papal  >v-tem  could  not  meet. 

11.  JtuimiH     Thculoyy     ,\incc     Tr<nt.  —  Th- 
Tridentine    decrees    extinguished    the    hope 
of  reunion   with    the    lioman    Church  whic 
many   had   hitherto   entertained,    and   extii 
pated  the  se.-d^  of  much  that  \\as  evangelic; 
and  spiritual   in    the  bosom  of  Rome    itsel: -•' 
Doctrines    hitherto    regarded    as    indiffererj 
were  now  made    the  subjects  of  sharp   del 
nition,  while  some  were  shrouded  in  laniruau 
purposely  obscure  i*  the  hope  of  obviatin 
further     controversy.       From     this    moiuei 
began   the   influence    of    the    JKSI-ITS   upo 
Roman  theology,  and  the  revulsion  from  it.( . 
the  JAN«KN>.-.      The  decrees  of  the  Vatica 
"Council   in    1870  led  to  a  fresh    departure  i 
the  separation  of  the  OLD  CATHOLICS. 

12.  rrntrntiiHt     Theology.  —  Naturally,    th 
writings  of  the  Reformers  wore  devoted  a 
most   entirely  to   making   good   the   groun 
they   had   taken,    especially    on    the    subje< 
of   Justification.     The    first    dogmatic    stat« 
ment  of   the   Lutheran  Church  is  found  i 
the' Loci  Theologici  of  Melanchthon,  but  byf: 
the  most  important  was  the  Form  of  C'oncot 
in  1580.     The  HKII»KI.BI:KI;  CATECHISM,  an 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  PORT,  are  lam 
marks  of  the  great  struggle  respecting  pa 
ti'-ular    points    of  theology,    inevitable   at 
time  when  medievalism  was  making  way  f« 
the  movements  of  the  modern  world.     Tr 

it  questions  in  controversy  between  tr 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  we) 
Justification  and  the  Eucharist. 

Calvin's  lnxtit«tfs  of  the  Christian  lit-Hgii. 
was  the  earliest  dogmatic  work  of  the  R« 
formed  Church,  which  has  achieved  a  pei 
manent  reputation.  Yet  greater  is  the  nier 
of  his  Biblical  commentaries,  especially  on  tl 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Of  the  theology  of  the  PIETISTS  and  tr 
RATIONALISTS  we  have  spoken  in  their  place 

13.  Anylicun     Tlnoiogy. — The    first    gret 
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heological  treatise  of  the  Reformed  Church 

aid  was  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

t  may  be  truly  said  to  have  set  a  stamp  on 

he  Church   which    will    never   be    effaced. 

<Yom  his  time  the  great  doctrines  of  the  all- 

ullieiency  of  Christ,  and  of  freedom  of  access 

o  Him,  were  fully  impressed  upon  Anglican 

Mvinity,  while  the  respect  for  Patristic  an- 

iquity'and   precedent,  and   the    absence   of 

he  unhistorical  and  subjective  element,  be- 

Iso  a  marked  feature   of    it.      Then 

ontroversies     arose    about    the    ministerial 

oiiimission    and     about    forms,    which    un- 

i.appily  became  connected  with  the  political 

truiriH"  between  the  early  Stuarts  and  their 

ubjects.      When    the   wars   hud    ceased,  and 

turiu-d,  those  writers  arose  who  are 

.test    mast.-rs    in    An^lieaii    theology. 

L  connecting  link  between  the  old   and  the 

'  ew  schools  were  Overall,  Hook,  and  l"s>her ; 

«he  last-named  endowed  with  learning  whicli 

Has    rarely,    if    ever,    been    surpassed ;    the 

acond  wonderful  for  his  tender  and  pathetic 

loqueme.       First    among    the   great    names 

it    the    seventeenth    century     are     .|I:I;KMV 

'AVI. on,     the    "  Kntrlish     ( 'hry.-o>tom,'r    and 

ItAC    I'.AHKOW.      Almost    emiteiiiporary    with 

•iiese    were    the    leaders     of    the     Noncon- 

>nni>ts,  ( )\ven,    P.axter,  Howe,  Manton,  and 

( 'onnectiiiLT  link-  l-etwet-n  these  good 

:  -  of  the  (  'huivh  party  were 

>«eighton   and    Reynolds,    who   taught   within 

>ie  Church  with  all  the  warmth  and  unction 

f  the  best    Nonconformists.     The  had    and 

ood    qualities    of    the    Latitudin  irians   and 

on  jurors  lie  on  the  surface.     The  compre- 

views  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  caused 

P  in  to  many  to  appear  cold  and  vague;  yet 

re  men  ,,f  .1,-,.|,  piety,  and  possessed 

ith  a   strong  sense  of  ministerial   responsi- 

dity.      Th«»r    who   believe   the    Nonjurors 

dstaken  in  their  views,  cannot  refuse  love 

id  admiration  for  their  e..n>ist«  ney  and  >elf- 

ujrifice.      The    eighteenth    century    v 

irren    time,   as   in    Kun-pe    pnerally,    so  in 

airland.       Vet    \\".ike.    S.  eker.    \Vi!><ui,    and 

utler,  will  never  cease  to  be  honoured  names 

KiiLrlish  theology. 

\V      ley  and  Whit  Held  were  hardly  theolo- 

ans,  thnutrh  tilled  with  missionary  /eal  and 

re-i-tle>s   eloquence.     But  the   Tracts  for 

'«  Times  brought  in  a  new  school  of  the- 

ogy,  learned,   pious,   and  earnest;    perhaps 

e  should  rather  say  it  revived  the  theology 

the   seventeenth   century.      It    has   been 

ie    prevalent   Anglican    sehool    since;     but 

•most  contemporaneously  with  it  nrose   the 

-  /,„„/  ,,/'   Theology,  as   expounded  by 

aurice,    Kingsley,   and   others,  which    has 

so  had  a  profound  influence.     The  Church 

Christ   has  profited  from  the   teaching  of 

1 :  and  perhaps  the  most  modern  movement, 

id  tlie  b,  -t   hope  of  the  future,  is  an  earnest 

i  leavour  to  ascertain   and  absorb  the  real 

"th  taught  by  able  men  of  the  most  diverse 

ews.     Jt  is  b.-.-..::iing  ivit  that  each  school 


has  had  its  mission  and  its  share  of  truth,  and 
there  never  probably  was  a  time  when  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  its  essentials  was  upheld  by 
a  nobler  array  of  writers  in  every  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  in  every  school  of  thought. 

Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  Abbot 
and  Confessor  [b.  about  758,  d^  816],  educated 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus.  He  assisted  in  787  at  the  Council 
of  Nice.  He  built  two  monasteries  in  Mysia, 
one  of  which,  at  Ager,  he  governed  himself, 
training  his  monks  and  living  himself  in  the 
lest  austerity.  In  814  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Armenian  renewed  the  persecution  against 
the  Church,  and  attacked  the  use  of  images, 
of  the  worship  of  which  Theophanes  was  a 
staunch  supporter.  Being  unable  to  conciliate 
him,  Leo  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  ban- 
i.-hed  him  to  the  isknd  of  Samothrace, 
where  he  died  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
He  wrote  a  Ckrtmoyrtfku^  an  account  of 
the  events  between  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Leo  the  Armenian. 

Theophany,  or  Theophaneia.—  An 
other  Humr  fur  the  Kpiphany. 


Theo  -philanthropists  [Greek,  Theos, 
"God;"  p/iilos,  "friend;"  and  anthropos, 
"  man  "  :  "  friends  of  God  and  man"].  —  The 
title  assumed  by  a  religious  society  formed 
at  Paris  during  the  Kn-neh  Revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies  [which  had  altogether 
1  during  the  Reign  of  Terror]  with 
out  returning  to  those  doctrines  and  rites 
of  Christianity  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  Deism  which  they  professed.  In  1796 
five  heads  of  families—  Chemin,  Mareau, 
Janes,  Haiiy,  and  Mandar  —  associated  them 
selves,  and  in  December  held  their  first  meet 
ing  at  a  house  in  the  Hue  St.  Denis  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship  and  moral  instruc 
tion,  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
religion.  Their  services  consisted  of  moral 
discourses,  singing,  and  prayer.  One  of  their 
number  was  Revelliere-  Lepaux,  a  member  of 
the  Directory,  who  allowed  them  the  use  of 
the  ten  parish  churches  of  Paris,  which  they 
lit  ted  lip  and  adorned  with  religious  and 
moral  inscriptions,  an  ancient  altar,  a  basket 
of  flowers  as  an  offering  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
a  pulpit,  and  allegorical  paint  ings  and  banners. 
Their  services  were  at  first  performed  every 
tenth  day,  but  afterwards  every  Sunday  at 
noon  ;  they  had  no  peculiar  spiritual  order, 
but  the  officers  of  the  society  were  an  overseer, 
a  president  of  the  temple,  a  reader  and  an 
orator,  who  wore  a  long  white  robe  over  a 
blue  dress,  with  a  sash  or  girdle  of  various 
colours,  but  who  had  no  privileges  nor  pay 
ment.  Their  dogmas  consisted  solely  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  the  im 
mortality  of  the  soul  :  in  fact,  pure  Deism  and 
practical  morality.  They  implored  the  pardon 
of  sins  from  God,  but  Jesus  Christ  was  looked 
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on  as  merely  a  man  of  extraordinary  wi.-dom. 
Their  chief  writer  was  Chemin,  who  dw.  h 
principally  on  moral  duties.  The  festivals  of 
nature,  of  love  of  country,  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
etc.,  were  scrupulously  observed.  Instead  of 
baptism,  a  sort  of  consecration  or  initiation  by 
exhortations  to  the  parents  and  godparents 
was  solemnised ;  for  confirmation  was  sub 
stituted  a  reception  into  the  society  with  vows, 
and  in  place  of  marriage  a  symbolical  union 
with  rings  and  bands  wound  round  the  hands 
of  the  couple  :  these  were  the  only  ceremonies. 
Schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  theo-philanthropisrn.  But  tin-  iv- 
vival  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  particularly 
the  Concordat  of  Pius  VII..  cau>ed  the  decline 
of  the  society,  and  in  1802  Napoleon  1.  for 
bade  them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
churches,  and  after  this  time  they  no  longer 
appear  as  a  body. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  suc 
ceeded  Timotheus  about  385,  and  was  so  much 
valued  for  his  learning  that  the  Council  of 
Capua  in  389  chose  him  to  decide  the  differ 
ence  between  Evagrius  and  Flavian,  who  had 
both  been  ordained  bishops  of  Antioch.  He 
reconciled  St.  Jerome  and  Ruftinus,  and  in 
399,  hearing  that  the  monks  of  Xitria  were 
infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  he  con 
vened  a  synod,  in  which  they  were  condemned 
as  heretics,  and  expelled  both  from  Alex 
andria  and  Egypt.  He  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  St.  Chrysostom,  who  wanted  to  heal  the 
breach  between  him  and  the  monks,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  depose  him  in  403.  He  died 
in  412,  having  been  bishop  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  Origen, 
and  also  against  the  Anthropomorphites,  and 
about  the  right  day  for  celebrating  Easter. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was 
consecrated  in  168  or  170,  and  ruled  the 
diocese  for  about  thirteen  years.  He  was  a 
convert  from  Paganism,  and  a  vigorous  oppon 
ent  of  heresy  ;  he  wrote  against  Marcion  and 
Hermogenes,  and  in  refuting  their  errors 
quotes  several  passages  from  the  Revelation. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  that  book  and  on 
the  four  Gospels,  which  have  been  lost ;  but 
there  are  extant  of  his,  three  books  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  a  learned  heat  In  n 
named  Autolycus,  in  reply  to  his  vindication 
of  his  own  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  to  apply  the  term  Trinity  to 
express  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Achrida  in 
Bulgaria,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was 
born  at  Constantinople.  He  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  four  Evangelists, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  upon  Habakkuk,  Jonah,  Nahum, 
and  Hosoa,  in  which  he  makes  great  use  of 
St.  Chrysostom' s  works.  The  exact  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  only  that  it  was 


ai't.-r  liiTl,  and  that  he  lived  at  the  same  tiui 
with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

Theosophy,    Theosophists.  —  In 

wide     sense    Theosophy     is     the    name    f< 
speculations    as    to    God,    the    mystery    < 
being,  and  of  creation  generally.     In  a  mo* 
restricted  sense,  it  is  the  term  applied  to  tl 
speculations  of  those  mystics  who  all.  -e  th; 
by  an  internal  and  supernatural  illuminatioi 
rather  than  by  revelation,  they  are  admitt< 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  mysteries  ;  firstly  c 
the  side  of  nature,  secondly  on  the  side  of  rn 
ligi«»n.     Theusophists  themselves  define  it  j 
"  Divine  wisdom."  Some  of  the  earlier  The«« 
sophists  were  chemists  and  physicists — aavt 
should  call  them  now— and  obtained  the  tit 
of  fire-philosophers,  since,  according  to  thfr 
own  account,  they  \veiv  enabled,  by   a  mirac 
lous  intuition  of  the  properties  of  the  so-ealh 
element  of  fire  to  provide  a  solution,  not  on> 
for  every  dithculty  of  physics,  but  also  f 
.very  doubtful  problem  in  the  spiritual  worl 
Traces  of  such  claims  are  to  be  found  through 
out  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  the  mov- 
ment  to  which  the  name  Theosophy  is  appli< 
was  •fcarted  by  Paracelsus  [A.D.  1493-1541], 
Swiss  physician,  and  the  di>c«.ver.  i .  to  a  larfl 
extent,  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  <>piu 
and  mercury.     He  converted  Robert  r'lud 
an   English  physician    [1574-1637],    to    I 
views,  who  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  t 
cause  of  the  ROSICRUCIANS  [q.v.],  the  naw 
adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  Theosophif* 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centm 
Contemporary  with  Fludd  waa  .lacnb   P.illr 
or  BEHMEN,  a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz,  a  mysti< 
philosopher  and  the  greatest  of  the  Theos* 
phists.     Led  away  by  the  eloquence  of  Fluon 
he  came  to  consider  his  speeulations  on  t 
Deity  and  the  origin  of  things  as  given  to  him  -< 
internal  illumination.    According  to  Behmc* 
the  Deity  is  to  be  contemplated  first  in  1 
own  existence  as  "the  Eternal  One,  the  Silt 
Nothing,  the  Temperamentum."     The  Divi 
Unity  is  itself  a  Trinity.     Nature  or  creati 
proceeds    therefrom,    and    is    called    "  co 
trariety."     But   the  proceeding   <>t 
from  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  i> 
God  into  creature ;  "  the  silent  nothing  "  1 
comes   something  by  entering   into    duali 
The  power  of  seeing  this  duality  in  things 
spiritual-mindedness.     Behmen's  TheosopH 
however,    was    at     the    bottom     thorough 
Christian,  and  William  Law  [1686-1701],  t 
author  of  A  Seriont  Call  to  a  Ihrnut   /.//<•. 
his  declining  years  adopted  his  opinions,  a 
became    himself   the   translator   of  his  wo: 
This  phase  of  Theosophy  may  t  her.  tore 
considered  a  development  of  Christian  mye 
cism. 

The   TheosopJtical  «W?Y/y    was   founded 
1875,  at  New  York,  by  Mr.,  or  as  he  is  called 
India,  Colonel,  Olcott,  with  the  object  of  < 
taining  "  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  natur- 
Colonel  Olcott  says  that  by  the  study  of  Asia 
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as  a  science,  we  are  enabled  to  find 
dwelling  in  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  sub- 
jman  orders  of  beiugs,  some  inimical,  some 
.vourable  to  man."       By  their  means,  the 
lenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  accounted  for 
.  a    manner    so   superior   to   the   supposed 
pency  of  departed  friends  or  relatives,  that 
though  Theosophists  and  Spiritualists  both 
•lie vi  •  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritualistic  phe- 
omena,    and   the    existence    of   the   psychic 
••rce,  they  are  here  obliged  to  part  company, 
ut  f»r  this,  modern  Theosophy  would  ap- 
irently    be    only    a    form    of   Spiritualism. 
tough   its  programme  is  a  more  ambitious 
•iee   it   "covers   the   whole   range    of 
itural  J.IK  iiomeiia.  and  everything  that  con- 
urns  mankind  and  its  environments."     Like 
,  Theosophy  appears  now  as  decidedly  anti- 
ttaristian ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  sheer 
i  tarlatan  ism      onn.  •  tt-d    with    it,    very   un- 
•    exposures  connected   with  a  certain 
kadarne  lilavatsky  having  shown  something 
i  '  the  methods  by  which  the  system  is  hol 
ered  up  and  imposed  upon  ignorant  dupes. 

Therapentae,    or   Worshippers,  of 

:»hom    I'liilo   the   Jew    makes   mention  in  liis 

•«atise  concerning  ( '">/?> n<i>lntiri-  Life,  are  by 

»me  supposed  to  l>e  a  branch,  of  the  E- 

it  this  is  not  certain;  they  were  undoubtedly 

>ws.     Their  sect  aros.-  at   the  close  of  the 

•st  century.     They  -are  themselves  up  en- 

•cely  to  contemplation  of  the    Deity,   lived 

.    performing   none   of    the 

ities    of    active    life.     They    quitted    their 

itates,  relations,  and  country,  and  spent  their 

ne   in   prayer,   and    reiding   the  Scriptures 

j-id  the  writings  of  their  learned  predecessors  ; 

>lv  Miig   hymns    in  their  religious  worship; 

•  every  Siturday,  whieh  they  kept  as 

jgreat  holiday  ;  they  li\-.-d  a  life  of  frugality 

lid  discipline ;  at  the  end  of  their  meal  they 

Wleavened  bread  and  hyssop  sprinkled  with 

It    in    honour    of   the    shewbread   of    the 

ample  ;  the  nieii  and  women  were  ranged  in 

.'0  divisions,    and    moved    somewhat   in  the 

easure    of    a  dance;  in    the   morning   they 

dted  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  uplifted 

.nds  Legged  that  God  Almighty  would  send 

em  a  happy  day,  and  after  these  devotions 

ey  went  to  their  ivsprctiveseminaries  orcclls, 

id  spent  their  time  in  their  customary  specu- 

tions.     This  is  Philo's  account  of  them,  and 

1    evidently    considered    them    to    be    Jews. 

usebius  supposes  thorn  to  be  Christians,  but 

cir  practices  do  not   accord  with  this  view. 

1  thers   have    thought    them  to  be   Egyptian 

onks.      In  fact,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 

"inion  as  to  the  religion  of  the  sect. 

Theresa,  ST.,  a  religious  enthusiast,  born 

Avila    in   Spain,  in  K)l.">.      At  an  early  age 

isal  ot    the  Lives  of  (}<>•  Su'nttn  inspired 

T  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom;    and  she 

;d  from  lier  home  to  seek  death  at  the  hands 

the    .Mo,,rs.     Bring    brought    back,    she 

i  hermitage  in  her  father's  garden  for 


retirement  and  devotion,  and  became  a  pro 
fessed  Carmelite  nun  at  twenty -one  years  of 
age.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  of 
discipline  amongst  her  Order,  she  undertook 
to  restore  its  original  severity,  and  estab 
lished  an  Order  which  she  called  the  Reformed 
Carmelites,  who  had  their  first  convent  at 
Avila  in  1562.  In  1568  she  founded  a 
monastery  at  Dorvello,  where  originated  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites,  or  Discalceati.  At 
her  death  she  left  thirty  monasteries — sixteen 
for  women  and  fourteen  for  men,  all  founded 
by  herself.  She  composed  ten  books  either 
concerning'  her  Order  or  on  godly  subjects. 
1.  Her  Life,  written  by  herself.  2.  The  JI'<i>/ 
to  Perfir'ti,,,!.  3.  The  Fon  mint  ions.  4.  The 
M(no«r  <>f  }' i  si  ting  Xunneries.  These  four,  by 
order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  the  Escurial.  5.  The  Mansion, 
or  Castle  of  the  Soul.  6.  Divine  Love.  7- 
Exclamation.  8.  Spiritual  Advices.  9.  Pre- 
/'"  rations  for  Confession.  10.  Additions  to  her 
.  She  died  at  Alba,  October,  1582,  and 
was  canoni>ed  by  Gregory  XV.  in  li)22. 

Thirlwall,  CONN  or,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 

David's  [/,.  17!*;,  ,i.  is;:,].  He  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  Coll.  uv.  Cam 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow.  He 
called  to  tin-  Kir  in  IS25,  but  change.  1 
his  profession  and  t  .ok  orders  in  1828,  and 
became  rector  of  Kirby  Underdale,  York 
shire.  He  was  for  several  years  examiner 
for  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  also 
classical  examiner  in  the  University  of  Lon 
don.  In  Is  10  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  resign.  .1  his  See  in  1874. 
His  principal  work  was  bis  History  of  G 
published  IN.'!')  40.  and  he  was  with  Arch- 
d.acon  Hare  joint  translator  of  Niebuhr's 
l!',,,i,ni  Hixf <,rif.  Whilst  Oxford,  under  the 
guidance  of  Newman  and  his  friends,  was 
-ilently  bringing  forth  that  vigorous  revival 
of  ecclesiastical  life  and  thought  which 
soon  became  so  potent,  there  existed  more 
particularly  at  Cambridge  a  school  of  what 
might  be  called  "the  new  learning,"  at 
tracted  by  the  brilliant  light  which  German 
scholars  were  throwing  overancient  history  and 
literature,  and  not  less  by  the  broader  human 
foundations  on  which  they  were  seeking,  with 
whatever  errors,  to  base  the  life  and  truth  of 
Christianity.  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Arch 
deacon  Hare  were  two  of  the  principal  actors 
in  this  movement,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  brought 
to  the  notic-  of  English  theologians  one  of  the 
more  important  German  criticisms  on  the 
Gospel  history,  which  he  published  in  1825 — 
namely,  S.-hleiermacher's  <'rit,,-<il  I'ssin/  <>n  ////' 
Gospelof  St.  /,"/•>,  to  which  Thirlwall  prefixed  a 
very  learned  and  valuable  introduction  re  view 
ing  the  state  of  Critical  Controversy  up  to  that 
date.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  probably  more  of  a 
controversialist  a  ml  general  divine  thanadmini- 
strator  of  his  See.  His  charges,  dealing  with 
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some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
< lay—  t.g.  the  Colons* >  case,  the  Roman  con 
troversy,  etc. — were,  unlike  the  productions  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  not  mere  ephemeral 
production*,  but  contributions  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  which  will  hold  a  place 
of  permanent  value.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.  On  the  question  of  the  Disestab 
lishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  stood  alone 
among  his  episcopal  brethren  in  voting  for  it. 
His  Charges,  Letters,  and  -S  r/n<>nx  [3  vols.] 
A\.  ie  published  after  his  death  under  th» 
editorship  of  Dean  Stanley. 

Thirty-nine  Articles.  [ARTICLED  OF 
RELIGION.] 

Thirty  Years'  War. — A  great  religious 
war  that  raged  from  161 8-48,.  and  was  ended 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  eau>e  was 
jiominally  religion,  but  in  reality  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  began  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  intolerance  of  the  Empen  n- 
(Ferdinand  II.)  produced  a  revolt,  and  the 
old  animosities  of  the  Hussite  wars  were  all 
revived.  Their  cause  was  taken-  up  by  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  soon  all  Cent  nil 
Europe  was  aflame.  The  war  divided  itself 
intc  three  distinct  periods.  In  the  first 
Austria,  under  the  famous  General  Wallen- 
stein,  was  completely  victorious,  and  threatened 
to  subdue  all  Germany.  In  the  second,  owing 
to  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus  AdolphuSy 
Kimr  of  Sweden,  who  became  their  leader,  the 
Protestants  carried  all  before  them;  and  in 
the  third,  victory  was  more  uncertain  and 
more  equally  divided.  France  took  an  active 
part  on  the  Protestant  side  under  Turenne 
and  Conde.  The  great  French  Minister, 
( 'ardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  oppressed  the 
Protestants  -in  France,  helped  those  of  Ger 
many,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  French 
rivalry  of  German  greatness.  The  chief  pro 
visions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  [1648] 
were : — 

1.  Austria  lost  Alsace,   which    became   a 
possession   of   France,   and  also   Lusace,  by 
which  she  had  bought  the  help  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

2.  Sweden  acquired  Bremen,  Verden,  part 
of  Pomerania,  Stettin,  Riigen,  and  WLsmar, 
which  made  her  a  member  of  the  German 
Federation. 

3.  Brandenburg  obtained  Magdeburg,  Hal- 
berstadfcj  Minden,  and  Camin. 

This  was,  therefore,  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
Germany  which  she  had  to  wait  until  the 
present  generation  to  recover.  Not  only  w.  re 
Alsace  and  other  territories  lost,  but  the  right 
of  France  to  the  Lotharingian  bishoprics  \\  u 
conceded;  and  Swit/erland  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  had  practically  ceased  for 
some  time  to  belong  to  the  Empire,  were 
formally  cut  off.  But  the  mischief  to  Ger 
many  was  far  greater  than  loss  of  territory. 
While  France  became  united  and  compact  as 


she    pushed  her  boundaries  to    the   llhir. 

( iermany  was  exhausted  and  prostrate  throu; 
the  long  struggle  for  which  she  had  t'<>rm 
the  field.     Tin-  authority  of  tin-  Kmpiiv  a 
the   freedom   of   the  people  seemed  to   ha. 
perished  together,  and  the  once  powerful  unit 
was  dissolved  into  a  mere  lax  confederation 
petty  despotisms  and  oligarchies.     The  St; 
Q|    r.t.indeiiburir,    which,    as  we    have    set« 
received   addit  ions.  b. -iran    to    lay  the  founct 
tions  of  that  monarchy  which,  under  the  nai 
of  Prussia,  became,  alter  a.  while,  the  leadi 
State  in  the  Confederation,  and  is  now  the  a 
absorbing  power  of  the  German  Empire. 

Tholuck,    FHIEDUICH   AUGUSTE,   one 
the  greate-t  (.iiiuan  divines  of  this  ccntuir 
was    born    at     Ilreslau    in     1709  ;     died 
Halle,  1S77.      He  was  of  humble  birth,  a 
as    a   young   man    was  apprenticed   by    '. 
father    to    a    jeweller    in    Silesia.      He  w 
however,    so     thoroughly   devoted    to    stu* 
and  so  anxious  to-  be   able   to   attend   gc* 

I,  that  some  of  his  friends  rai>- 
script  ion    large    enough     to  s<  nd     him    to 
irynuiasium  in  Berlin,     lie  studied  with  gr« 
/.eal    day   and   night,    and    by  SO    do 
nianently  ruined   his  eyesight.       For    man 
he  was  a  sceptic,  and  in  his  f'arew 
-p.  erh     before     Laving    college    announc 
his    conviction    that      Mohammedanism    v« 
a    religion    of    equal    dignity     and    bean 
with  Christianity.     Imt    ju-t  at  this  time 
became   acquainted   with    several    good    a 
harned  men,  amongst  them  Neander  ;  and 
their  influence  he  was  induced  to  study  1 
Bible  carefully,  and  was  soon  fully  won  o' 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.      He  has  writl 
several  books  describing  tbe  various  conflii< 
that  waired  in  his  mind   during  this  criti 
period  of  his  life — &in  «>«l   Redemption,  or   - 
True   <  'i   <>f  the   Sceptic,  waA  otht 

He  lived  chiefly  in  Merlin,  superintending 
orphan  asylum  which  he  had  founded,  a 
taking  a  special  interest  in  young  n 
studying  for  orders.  This  may  i 
his  special  work  in  life,  for  he  had 
peculiarly  happy  way  of  dealing  with  1 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  young  mm.  a 
knew  exactly  how  best  to  encourage  the- 
But  he  also  gave  much  time  to  the  criti 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1826,  on  the  de; 
of  Dr.  Knapp,  was  appointed  Professor 
Dogmatics  ana  Exegesis  at  the  University 
Halle.  lie  was  obliged  to  resign  after  a  y» 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  went  to  R<  >me 
three  years,  and  came  back  so  far  restoi 
that  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  profess* 
ship  duties,  and  remained  in  the  same  p 
till  his  death.  His  chief  commentaries  i 
those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  a- 
Hebrews,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Gosj 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Psalms.  Another  bo 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  mode 
lamruaires,  is  T/<>'  Ow/ <////*/»/  of  the  Go*}»l  B 
(or*/,  a  very  able  answer  to  Strauss' s  LebenJe 
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Thomas,    ST.,    CHRISTIANS    OF. — Origen 

us  tint  Parthia  was  the  province 
for  tho  labours  of  the  Apostle 
Tlioinas,  after  which  Sophronius  says 
e  -preached  to  the  Medes,  Persians,  and 
5actrians,  and  legend  says  that  he  met 
,-ith  tin-  Magi  who  brought  gifts  to  the  In- 
tut  Saviour,  and  that  they  joined  him  in 
preading  the  Gospel.  It  is  said  that  he 
isited  India,  and  travelled  to  Sumatra;  and 
'In  \  -  >tomintimateshispreachinginEthiopia. 
'In-  rortu-ueM.  say  that  he  came  first  to 
ocotra,  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
'ran- 1  nor,  where,  having  converted  many, 
6  travelled  further  into  the  East ;  and  having 

;lly    preached    the   Gospel,   retained 

*->  the  Coromandel  coast,    where  he  built   a 

nun  h  at  Malabar,  and  converted  the  prince  of 

ic  country,  but  tin-  Brahmins,  being  hostil--  to 

hristianity.  had  him  put  to  death  by  running 

im  through  with  a  lance  while  ;it  his  prayei>. 

'.t   Cranganor,  M..W  called   St.   Thomas,  there 

.  ••  a    body  who    call    themselves    CIIKIVMVNS 

i    Si.   THOM\X.     They  are  in  some  measure 

rians  and   Nestorians,  ami    live   under   the 

irisdictiuii  of  the  Patriarch  ot'th*   NV>torian.>, 

ides  at  Babylon.     In   1546   John   de 

llm<pier<iue,  a    Franciscan,  and   first  An-h- 

ish"p  of  ( i.ia,  erected  a  college  at  Cranganor 

*>r  the  conversion   of  these  Christians  to  the 

Ihureh    of    Koine;    the    .Jesuits    established 

inother,  and  in  1~>'.W  the  Archbishop  M 

rou-'ht    them   into   s. -me   sort  of  connection 

ith  K'.me;    but  in  lti*)3  most  of  the  converts 

I  to  their  original  faith. 
Their  liturgy  is  in  the  Syriac  language. 
heir  doctrines  maybe  gathered  from  a  letter 
mblished  in  the  Ci'n,ii-ilt,tn  in  1884,  showing 
ic  diiliculty  of  a  proposed  union  of  these 
hristians  with  other  Protestant  bodies  of 
outhern  In.lia  :— "  I  >ne  who  is  imbued  with 
le  doctiine  and  discipline  of  primitive  an- 
quity  would  find  that  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
ith  these  Syrians  consists,  not  in  their 
•dination  of  deacons  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
or  in  their  offering  prayers  for  the  departed, 
:>rin  iinioiaiue  ,,[  tin  ology  on  the  part  of  the 
antanar>:  but  in  the  rejection,  on  the  part 
f  this  Church  and  its  rulers,  of  the  Fourth 
eneral  Council.  This  is  a  ival  diiliculty, 
ur  although  the  Jacobites  undoubtedly  and 
rongly  hold  that  our  Lord  is  Perfect  God  and 

Man,  \et  they  refuse  to  admit  that 
•lose  two  natures  are  united  in  the  One 
erton  of  our  Lord;  they  hold  that  in  tho 
icarnation,  the  Two  Natures  were  so  united 
»  to  become  One  Xntun-  thetvaft.  T." 

Thomas  Aquinas.  [AQUINAS, THOMAS.] 
Thomas  a  Kempis.    [Kr.Mi-is,  THOMAS 

.  Thomassin,    LI-WIS,    born    at  MX,  in 
rovence,   in    Kill);  died    in    Paris    in   1695. 

8  was  n  priest  of  the   Oratory,  and  lectured 
i  humanity  and  philosophy  in  their  congre- 
ttion    at    Lyons;     was     afterward-    divinity 
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professor  at  Saumur.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  studies,  and  wrote  many  books.  In  his 
youth  he  joined  the  Jansenists  for  a  time, 
but  afterwards  made  a  public  retractation, 
and  wrote  against  them.  His  chief  works. 
are:  Dissertations  upon  the  Council  a  in  Latin; 
Ancienne  ct  Xouvelle  Discipline  de  FEylise  ton  ch 
ant  les  Benefices  et  les  Jli'nt'- /;'/•<«  i  >•/.•<  ;  various 
dogmatical  tracts  ;  a  Method  for  Studyiny  Phil 
osophy.  Profane  History,  and  Poetry ;  a  Uni- 
>•'  rxnl  Hebrew  Glossary,  etc. 

Thomists. — The  followers  of  THOMAS 
AQUINAS  [q.v.].  They  were  called  Thoniixtx 
in  opposition  to  the  Scotists,  or  followers  of 
Duns  Scotus.  The  two  sects  were  at  variance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  co-operation 
with  the  human  will,  the  measure  of  Divine 
grace  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  unity 
of  form  in  man,  or  personal  identity,  and 
other  abstruse  and  minute  questions.  The 
Thomi>ts  leaned  in  philosophy  to  NOMINALISM 
[q.v.],  although  they  held  the  abstract  form 
to  he  the  essence  of  things;  they  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  grace,  and  dis 
puted  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  They  belonged  mostly  to  the  Domini 
can  ( )rder.  while  the  Scotists  were  Franciscans. 

Thoresby,  JOHN  OF,  Archbishop  of  York. 
-  -He  wa-  brought  upas  a  lawyer,  and  in  1341 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1347  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  l>a\id's.  whence  he  waa 
pro  muted  in  131!)  to  Woivoier,  and  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Knirland.  In  1352  he 
wa-  translated  to  York  He  found  his  dioceso 

in  by  no  m.  an-  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
s.  t  to  work  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  The 
clergy  as  well  as  the  people  were  grossly 
ignorant,  and  Thoresby  drew  up  for  them  a 
catechism  in  Latin  containing  an  exposition 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  essen 
tials,  which  he  had  translated  into  English 
that  they  might  be  frequently  read  to  tho 
people.  In  his  time  the  jealousies  between 
Canterbury  and  York  were  settled.  He 
died  at  Thorpe  in  1373.  He  rebuilt  the  choir 
of  his  cathedral,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady 
Chapel 

Thorn,  THE  CONFERENCE  OF,  was  one  of 

many  assemblies,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
r<-cunejle  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  held  in  1645  by  the  express 
order  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland,  and 
the  conference  was  between  several  eminent 
doctors  of  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Re 
formed  Chuiches  ;  it  was  designed  to  heal  the 
divisions  \\hieh  existed  among  them,  and 
to  find  out  some  means  of  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  bringing  about  reunion.  It 
was  called  The  Charitable  Conference  ;  it  lasted 
for  three  months,  but  terminated  without  any 
results. 

Thorn,  WILLIAM.—  A  Benedictine  of  St. 
Augustine's  at  Canterbury.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
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\\roie  a  hi>t«>ry  of  his  monastery,  for  which 
he  is  much  commended  by  Leland,  on  ac 
count  of  its  exactness  and  the  great  industry 
it  displayed. 

Thorn  dike,  II HUBERT  [rf.  1672].— One  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  advocates  of  the 
Laudian  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  held  several  preferments,  among  them  the 
Mastership  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
from  all  of  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  (in -at 
Revolution,  but  received  a  stall  at  Westminster 
at  the  Restoration.  He  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Conference,  and  gave  much  assistance 
to  Walton  in  his  /Vyy/V,  heinir  a  very 
accurate  Oriental  scholar.  Thorndike's  works 
have  been  republished  in  the  Anglo-C«th<>lu- 
Library,  in  6  vols.  ;  tin-  most  eminent  of  them 
is  the  Epilogw  to  the  Trn</«h/  of  tin-  Church  of 
F.HI/ IK  ml  [1()')9],  an  earnest  assertion  of  the 
grace  of  th"  sacranic-nts. 

Three  Chapters. — A  controversy  con 
cerning  certain  writings,  known  as  the  Three 
Chapters,  caused  much  bitterness  in  the 
Church  in  the  sixth  century.  The  ]>: 
distinguished  by  this  appellation  \\  • 
[1]  The  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
[2J  The  book  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  wrote 
against  the  twelve  anathemas  whirh  Cyril 
had  published  against  th"  NYst<«rians.  [3]  The 
letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  written  to 
one  Maris,  a  Persian,  concerning  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius.  These  writings  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such, 
indeed,  was  their  tendency.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
lived  before  the  time  of  Restoring,  and  died 
not  only  in  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his 
sanctity;  nor  were  the  writings  of  the  other 
two  either  condemned  or  censured  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon;  rather,  the  faith  of 
Theodoret  and  Ibas  was  there  declared 
entirely  orthodox.  The  Emperor  Justinian 
was  bent  upon  extirpating  that  violent  branch 
of  the  Monophysites  known  as  the  Acephali, 
and  consulted  on  this  matter  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  who  was  a  Monophysitc, 
and  at  the  same  time  extremely  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  Origen.  Theodore  hoped  to 
gain  repose  for  the  Origenists  by  casting  a 
reproach  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He 
therefore  suggested  to  the  Emperor  that 
those  acts  of  the  Council  which  had  declared 
the  writers  of  the  Three  Chapters  to  be 
orthodox  should  be  effaced,  and  the  writings 
condemned  and  prohibited.  Justinian  ac 
cordingly  published  an  edict  to  that  effect  in 
5.~>4,  without  any  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
edict  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  African 
and  Western  bishops,  and  particularly  by 
Vigilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who  considered 
it  as  highly  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
authority  of  the  council,  but  also  to  the 


memory  of  those  good  men  whose  writ  ins 
and  character  it  covered  with  reproach.  Upc 
this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigilius  to  come  ' 
Constantinople,  thinking  that  once  in  h< 
power  he  could  persuade  him  to  acquiesce 
the  edict,  and  reject  the  Three  Chapters,  an 
he  was  right  ;  Yigilius  yielded,  and  the  couiu 
of  seventy  bishops  condemned  the  writing 
But  the  opposition  of  the  Bishops  of  Afri< 
and  Illyricum  obliged  Vigilius  to  retract  h 
sentence,  for  they  separated  from  co» 
munion  with  him,  and  treated  him  as  i{ 
apostate  till  he  reasserted  his  former  judfl 
nieiit.  The  effect  of  this  retractation  r 
doubled  the  zeal  and  violence  of  Justinia* 
who,  by  a  second  edict  in  551,  condemn" 
anew  the  Three  Chapters.  It  was  final; 
thought  best  to  assemble  a  General  (  Yuncil 
decide  the  matter,  and  accordingly  this  w 
summoned  by  Justinian  in  ">oo.  and  is  knov 
as  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical,  <>r  (leneral,  Counc 
At  this  it  was  decided  by  the  Eastern  pn-lat 
(very  few  Wotern  bishops  hrinir  pnsei 
that  the  Three  Chapters  were,  heretical  ai 
pernicious. 


Three    Hours'   Service.—  A 

adopted  of    late   years   in    many   churches  < 
Good    Friday,    and    though    in     no\\ 
vided  for  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  render 
le-'al   under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amen 
ment   Act   (1S7-J)),   which  permits  additior 
services,  consisting  of  any   prayers   from  t 
Liturgy  or   Bible,  with    address   or    -<  mi 
and  hymns.     The  Three  Hours'  Service  1 
gins  at  noon,  and  ends  at  three,  the  hour 
our  lord's  death  ;  and  from  a  little  book  pu 
li-hed  at  Rome  in  1866,  and  entitled  ttr\g\ 
e  ProgrcKsi    <l,ll<i    Jhrozinne    delle    tre    Ore 
Ani'itni  tit   \i,.\t/-n   Sufnuri'  disit  f'risto,  the  f« 
l..wing   particulars   are  gathered.     The  id 
originated    with    a    Jesuit,    Father    Alt'oi 
Me>sia,  of   Lima,  who  died  in  1732.      He  fi 
introduced  this  devotion  on  Good  Friday 
his  own  church,  and  it  spread  first  in  Pe»- 
and  Chili,   and  afterwards  through    Cent 
America.     From  Mexico  it  passed  to  Spa 
and  reached    Rome   in    1738.      At    the    fi 
church    in     which    it    was    used    there, 
attracted   crowds,    and   was    soon    gene™ 
adopted.     In  about  the  year  1865  it  was  fi 
used  in  English  churches.     It  consists,  in 
cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or  litanies,  and  f* 
dresses,  generally  on  "the  seven  words  fr« 
the  cross,"  though  this  last  feature  is  son 
times  varied  by  meditations  on  other  det;> 
of  the  Passion.    The  service  is  a  very  popu-H 
one,  judging  by  the  crowds  which  genera  -1 
frequent   it.      Thus    St.   Paul's    Cathedral 
always  filled  from  end  to  end  at  this  servi 
It  should  be   noted  as  a  possibility,  that 
mistake  may  be  occasioned  as  to  the  length 
our  Lord's  'sufferings.     St.   Mark's  langus 
leaves   no  doubt  that  the  Crucifixion  lasi 
for  six  hours.     The  darkness  lasted  for  thv 
of  them,  during  which  apparently  the  Div: 
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ufferer  was  silent.  And  an  error  on  such  a 
ubject  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Three  Kings,  THE.— The  Magi  spoken 
rff  in  the  Xew  Testament  as  offering  gifts  to 
'hrist ;  this  is  celebrated  in  the  Feast  of  Epi- 
hanv.     [EPIPHANY.]     They  are  called  kings 
$y  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Cologne  boasts 
If  possessing  their  bones  in  her  cathedral, 
•  heir  monument  is  shown  in  a  chapel 
uilt  by  the  Elector  Maximilian,  whence  they 
re  styled  "  The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne." 
,egend  relates  that  their  names  were  Caspar, 
Iel<  hior,  and  Ualthazar;  that  they  were  bap- 
sol  i. ii   their   r>  turn  to  their  own  country, 
lat  300  years  afterwards  their  bodies  were 
•moved   to  Constantinople  by  the  Empress 
lei.  ii  i,  thence  by  Eustathius  to  Milan,  and 
istly  l»y  K<  natus  to  Cologne. 

Throne.— The  name  applied  to  the  special 

?at  for  an  archbishop,  or  bishop,  in  his  cathe- 
ral.  It  is  usually  placed  in  the  choir  and 
•cnrati ••{  with  a  canopy. 

Thundering    Legion.     [LEGION, 

HUNDEKIXO.] 

Thuribulum,  or  Thurible.— The  cen- 
*>r  in  which  incense  is  burned ;  it  is  usually 

silver  (tr  gold  vessel  with  perforations  in  its 
iver,  through  which  the  fumes  rise  ;  long 
iains  are  attached  to  it  by  which  it  is 
vnng  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
iOlyte. 

Tiara.  A  name  <rivcn  to  the  crown 
orn  by  the  I'ope:  a  kind  of  round  hiidi  cap, 
icirelcd  with  three  golden  crowns,  set  with 

«!wels  in  tbree  rows  one  over  the  other, 
iding  in  a  point  that  supports  a  globe  with 
cross  over  it.  At  first  the  papal  crown  was 

>milar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  bishop,  but 
icholas  I.,  chosen  Pope  in  s.">s,  added  a 

olden  cin-1,-  as  a  >i-n  of   liis  civil  authority. 

-oniface  VII.  added  a  se,  Mud  about  1294,  and 
rhan  V.  a  third  al»out  136'). 

Tiberius  Caesar.— Emperor  of  Rome 
AuiruMus,  from  A.D.  15  to  37.  In 
W  fifteenth  year  of  his  i-.'i^n,  John  the  Bapt- 
:  commenced  his  ministry,  and  three  \.  n- 
ter  our  Blessed  Lord  was  crucified,  under 
e  Roman  (Governor  Pontius  Pilate. 

Tiburtius,  ST.,  a  Christian  martyr,  was 
e  son  of  Chromatius,  who,  according  to 
veral  writers  of  that  time,  was  Governor 
Rome  under  Carinus,  and  his  successor, 
iocletian.  Chromatius  was  converted  to 
iristianity  by  St.  S-ha>tian.  and  Tranquillin, 
e  father  of  two  brothers  whom  he  had  con- 
mned  to  death.  [See  MAIUTS  and  MAIM  KI.- 
ANUS.]  Tiburtius  was  baptised  immediately, 
t  Chromatius  waited  for  a  season  ;  then  he 
signed  his  offices  in  the  State,  and  opened 
se,  which  was  at  some  distance  from 
r  the  reception  of  those  Christians 
10  were  in  need,  of  help.  Tiburtius  was, 
'in  the  first,  eager  to  suffer  martyrdom  for 


the  sake  of  his  religion,  and  therefore  re 
fused  to  leave  the  city.  He  was  impeached 
to  Fabian,  who  had  succeeded  Chromatius, 
and  was  told  that  he  must  either  offer  incense 
to  idols,  or  walk  barefoot  over  hot  coals.  Tra 
dition  says  that  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  Fabian 
was  so  angry  at  seeing  his  victim  escape  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  executed  immediately. 
He  was  beheaded  in  286,  and  the  llth  of 
August  is  kept  in  his  memory. 

Tide.— The  Saxon  word  for  hour,  time, 
and  sometimes  for  a  festival,  as  Easter-tide, 
Whitsun-tide,  etc. 

Tierce. — One  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 
[i  'ANOMCAL  HOURS.] 

Tillemont,  Lovis  SEKASTIEX  LE  XAIV  BE 
[born  in  Paris,  1637  ;  died  there  1698],  was  a 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  Port  Royal,  and  ordained  priest 
in  1676,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friend  and 
spiritual  adviser,  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy.  His 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Church 
history,  and  holding  that  profane  history 
should  be  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Church, 
he  first  published,  in  1690,  a  History  of  the 
£inpcrorx,  etc.,  and  then  followed  it  in  1694  by 
JYWf.v  to  xrrrc  fur  an  EtafcfMUftMJ  Hixtory  of 
the  first  »V/./-  ('>  tifurii: v.  The  J/nnoires  are  in 
sixteen  volumes,  tlie  history  in  six.  The 
hi-tory  consists  of  the  lives  of  saints,  of 
famous  men,  of  emperors,  of  the  history  of 
heresies,  rang.-d  under  distinct  titles,  'and 
interwoven  with  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
and  from  more  modern  authors  ;  he  has  sub 
joined  critical  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  which  are  remarkably  exact  and 
judicious.  His  works  have  been  serviceable 
to  many  persons  since  who  have  published 
new  editions  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Hilary,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  etc. 

Tillotson,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was  born 
in  Halifax  in  1630.  He  was  educated  first 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town, 
and  afterwards  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cam 
bridge,  as  a  pensioner.  His  parents  were 
Puritans,  firmly  attached  to  the  Independ 
ent  party,  and  as  this  party  was  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant  at  Cambridge  at  the  time 
Tillotson  was  there,  it  might  appear  likely 
that  he  would  firmly  adopt  their  opinions. 
He  was  attracted,  however,  by  the  writings 
of  Chilling  worth,  and  became  one  of  the 
followers  of  his  school,  which  taught  a 
middle  way  between  Catholicism  on  one 
side,  and  Calvinism  on  the  other.  The 
Low  Churchmen  of  that  day  were  some 
times  called  Latitudinarians,  and  Tillotson's 
sermons  show  that  he  adopted  the  teaching  of 
that  school.  Before  his  ordination  he  was 
tutor  in  a  family  related  in  some  way  to 
Cromwell,  and  he  afterwards  married  a  niece 
of  the  Protector.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
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ordination  are  quite  unknown,  and  there 
seems  a  great  probability  that  it  was  solem 
nised  in  a  private  manner  for  some  rea-on 
or  other.  On  his  elevation  to  the  primary 
some  of  his  enemies  questioned  whether  he 
had  ever  been  ordained,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  never  been  baptised. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  was 
mere  ill-natured  slander.  His  promotion 
was  rapid.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
when  he  had  the  living  of  Ketton  in  Suffolk, 
later,  he  was  appointed  Tuesday  Lecturer  in 
the  same  church,  and  was  thus  able  to  keep 
up  his  old  connection.  After  the  Restoration 
in  1660  he  was  successively  a  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  Dean,  of  Canterbury,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and,  after  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  dean  of  that  cathedral.  On 
Sancroft's  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  al 
legiance  to  the  new  Government,  Tillot><>n 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
state  of  morals  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  indifference  and  even  contempt  with 
which  religion  was  treated,  caused  the  cl«  i-v 
to  have  many  enemies,  especially  when,  as 
Tillotson  did,  they  openly  reproved  those  in 
authority  for  their  looseness  of  life.  But  he 
had  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
King.  He  died  in  1694,  having  been  Arch 
bishop  only  three  years.  He  left  his  widow 
nothing  but  the  copyright  of  his  books  ;  these, 
however,  are  said  to  have  realised  £2,500. 
In  addition  to  this  the  King  granted  her  a 
pension  of  £400  for  life.  Tillotson's  sermons 
are  still  read  and  valued,  both  for  the  princi 
ples  set  forth  and  for  the  telling  literary  style. 
We  may  regard  him  and  Burnet  as  the  two 
chief  divines  of  the  Latitudinarian  school. 

Timotheans.— A  sect  of  Alexandrian 
Monophy sites,  founded  by  Timotheus  JElu- 
rus,  who  strongly  opposed  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He  established 
his  sect  in  Alexandria,  one  of  the  necessaries 
for  admission  being  that  his  followers  should 
promise  not  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Patri 
arch,  the  rightful  authority.  He  used  to 
climb  up  stealthily  to  the  cells  of  the  monks 
at  night  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  rebel 
against  their  bishop,  and  in  consequence  was 
nicknamed  "The  Cat."  He  persuaded  two 
exiled  bishops  to  consecrate  him,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Murrian, 
caused  the  Patriarch  Proterius  to  be  mur 
dered,  and  usurped  his  office.  He  held  it  for 
three  years,  but  was  then  banished.  In  470, 
however,  on  a  change  of  government,  he  was 
recalled,  making  his  entry  into  Constantinople 
after  the  manner  of  Our  Lord's  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  A  second  decree  of  banishment 
\\.i-  j.a-<fd,  but  he  died  before  it  was  carried 
out.  His  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  EUTYCHIAXS  [q.v.]. 

Tindal,    MATTHEW,  LL.D.— A  Deistiral 

writer,  born  at  Beer-Ferrers  in  Devonshire, 


about  1<;:>7;  died  1733.     He  was  educated 
Lincoln  College,    Oxford,   bream.-    Fellow 
All  Souls,  and  in   168.')    Doctor  of    Law. 
the  commencement   of  .James  II. 's   ivi-rii 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  It 
returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  ratl 
to    Rationalism.      Having   concurred    in    1 
Revolution,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  a 
sit  as  a  judire  in  the  Court  of  Delegates. 
published    several    political   and    theologi* 
pieces.  ani(»nir  which  were  a  l.,-ttr,-tn  .'•• 

'  '/,'    '1'ir,,  I  '„,!-,  rxttt<-xy  on  the  Trinity  a 
Athni,  /.  and  a  treatise  railed  h\y 

of  the  Chrixtttni  ('/<  irch.      This  work  exeitec 
great   sensation    among    the    High    Chui 
.  who  attacked  it  with  much  animosit 
and  Tindal  published  two  defences.     Abc«< 
the   same  time  he  wrote  another  p.-uuphl 
called  New  High  Church  turned  Old   PrA 
to-Kin,   an    exposure    of    SAC HKYKKKLL    [q. 
and   his  party.     This  and  the   Itiyht*  i.f  , 
<'hnn-h,    together    with   the   Defences,   w< 
orden-d    by    the  House   of    Common>   to 
burnt  by  the  hangman  in  the  same   lire  wi 
Sacheverell's  sermon,  thus  treating  the  d 
putants  .in  each  side  in  the  same  manner. 
1730  he  published  ch ri*ti «,n t //  as   ,, 

n,  or  'J'hf  Gospel  a  ltf/jnhlictition  of  tt 
Religion  of  Nature,  in  which  his  object  w 
to  show  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor  Cft 
be,   any   revelation    distinct   from    what 
t  TIM-  the  internal  revelation  of  the   law 
nature  in  the.  hearts  of  mankind.     11 
manuscript  a  second  volume  of  Christianity 
nl, I   nx    (/,,    C,->nfinnt    but    its  publication   w 
withheld  by   (iibson.  Bishop  of   London, 
whom  he  had  entrusted  it. 

Tithes   [an   abbreviation   of    the   Sax« 
Teo-thnng,  or  Tithing,  which  is  a  ti mslati 
of  tho   Latin  •!•  curia],  the  tenth  part  of  t 
profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotted  to  t) 
for  their  maintenance.     The  custom  of  payii* 
tithes    is    very   ancient.     In    (ien.    \iv.    i 
Abraham   pays    tithes    to    Melchi/edek.    a1 
they  were  legally  enjoined  by  Moses.      In  t 
first    days    of     the    Christian    Church,    t 
preachers   and   ministers    were    sustained   1 
the  contributions  of  believers  Matt.  x.  9,  1(H 
1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14  ;  Gal.  vi.  6,  7  ;  1  Tim.  v.  i; 
And  tithes  (decimce]  were  also  known  to  t! 
Roman  law — a  rent-charge  paid  to  the  Sta 
by  any  one  who  obtained  any  portion  of  pub! 
land,    and    collected    by    the    pnli 
tin-mums.     In  the  middle  of  the  third  r'-ntur 
when    the    first   zeal   of  converts  had   -rov 
colder,  we  have  St.  Cyprian  writing  to  fcfc 
flock    at    Carthage    that    he    has     design^ 
Aurelius    and   Celerinus   to   the    dignity 
Presbyters  that  they  may  be  hononi 
such    allowances     (sportidi*]     as      I'n-hyte 
have,  and  receive  equal  shares  in  the  inonth 
dividends.    After  the  conversion  of  Constan 
ine  rich  converts  settled  large  lands  on  tho 
who  converted  them,  and  the  lir>t   public. 
recognised  churches  were  built  on  land  tin 
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:.     The  adoption  of  tithes  as  a  system 
s    probably   a   transfer   from   the    Roman 
stem  already  referred  to,  harmonising1  as  it 
I  with  the   custom  of  the  Jewi>h  Church. 
Iden    quotes    passages   from    the    ancient 
i.thers  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Church, 
en  in  the  days  of  persecution,  claimed  tithes 
due  jure  Jtirino,  but  there  is  no  clear  evid- 
ce  how  far    this    right  was  acknowledged 
til  thr  otahlishmeiit  of  Christianity  as  the 
tional    religion.     Nor   is   it   entirely   clear 
iether  the    tithe   paid   under  the   Roman 
stem  was  for  a  civil  or  religious  purpose, 
t  it  appears  probable  that  the  Emperor*  laid 
.iiu  to  them  as  holding  the  office  of  Chief 
i.ntifex.     At  the  Synod   of  Cullen   in  356 
•  spoken  of  as  "  God's  rents."   Jerome 
|d Augustine  use  the  same  language,  and  in 
3  sixth  century  the  Synod  of  .Maron  declared 
who  did   not   pay  them  ex< -0111111111111  ate. 
e   established   tithes    all   through 
j  empire,    even    on   the   newly   com 
»xons.     As    iviranK    England,    Coke   [Lift. 
.\\>.  I,  c.  9.]  declares  that  "it  appeareth 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  ancient  k 
Jd  especially  of  King  Alfred,  tliat   the  first 
.111    had    ail    the    lands    O,f 
inland   in  demesne,  and  les  grander  mummr* 
•d   rai/<i!f»x   they    reserved    to   themselves, 
d  with  the  remnant  th-  v  i'--r  the  defence  of 
19 realm  enfeoffed  tin-   llaroi.s  of  the  K.  aim 
th    such   jurisdiction   as   the    Court    Uaroii 
w  hath.     And   at    this  time,  when  all  the 
•ads  of  England  were  the  king's  demesnes, 
thelwolf,  the  son  of  that  Egbert  who  brought 
Le  Heptarchy   under  one    sole   prince,   eon- 
krred  the   tithes   of    all   the   kingdom   upon 
toe  Church  by  his  Ko\al  Charter."     Sdden 
•  otes  many  laws  -if  the  Saxon  knurs  for  the 
Hyment  of  tithes,  as  their  gift,  and  among 
cm  the  dictum  -if  Ethdred,  "Nemo  <n<j'<i-<it  n 
mo,quodad  1><  >(,,>/»  rtim  I  nnstri 

•icetiteruiit."     Then    the    payment  of   tithes 
•isfor  hundreds  of  years  payable  by  custom, 
ad  recognised  as  a  duty  before    Parliaments 
gan.     When     land     changed     hands     the 
transferred    with    it,    and    as    a 
hitter  of  fact   there  is  nowhere  any  Parlia- 
sntary  State  document  decreeing  the  pay- 
'iit  of   tithes.     The   earliest    statutes  which 
ention    them    assume    the    obligation     [1 
ch.    II.  cap.    14;  o  Henry  IV.  cap.  11  :  '27 
enry  VIII.  cap.  20],     The  Acts  which  were 
ssed  wen-  to  make  clear  points  which   had 
come   doubtful  or   obscure.     According   to 
e  original  idea  of  the  Church  establishment 
e  whole  bishopric  was  in  a  large  sense  The 
trish.  and  the  income  of  it  was  the  common 
>ck  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  Sdden 
aintains   that   before   the    I^ateran   Council 
innocent    III.    every  man    might   have 
ven    his    tithes   to  what  church  he   would 
ithin  his  own   diocese,  or  miirht    pay  them 
to  the  hands  of  the  bishop  to  lie  distributed 
his  discretion.     But  with  the  development 
tile   pan-dual    sy>tem    the   tithes    of    each 


parish  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister,  first  by  common  consent,  and  after 
wards  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless 
"arbitrary  consecrations,"  as  the  power  of 
choice  was  called,  again  came  into  use,  and  be 
came  common  till  the  reign  of  John.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  regular 
clergy  or  monks,  and  will  account  for  the  num 
ber  and  richness  of  the  monasteries  founded 
at  that  period.  But  in  process  of  years  the 
income  of  the  laborious  parochial  clergy  being 
reduced  to  a  pittance,  Pope  Innocent  'ill.  in 
1200  issued  a  Decretal  Epistle  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  enjoining  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  in  which  each  man  dwelt. 

The  composite  nature  of  English  institu 
tions  partly  accounts  for  the  diit'erent  kinds  of 
tithes;  some  arc  secular,  some  ecclesiastical: 
there  are  lay  tithes  and  clerical.  The  tithes 
allotted  to  the  ministry  are  divided  into  : 
[1]  J'nedial,  those  arising  from  the  fruits  of 
•  und,  as  corn,  hay,  hemp,  underwood, 
or  of  trees — apples,  cherries.  [2]  7Vr.vo/m/, 
those  arising  from  the  profits  of  labour  and 
industry.  [3]  M ixcd,  such  as  arise  from  the 
beasts,  such  as  cheese,  wool,  milk,  fowls,  etc. 
Pnedial  tithes  again  are  divided  into  great — 
those  of  corn,  hay,  wood;  and  small — flax,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  mixed  tithe.  No  tithe  is  to  be 
paid  on  such  things  as  do  not  increase  and 
renew  year  by  year.  The  transfer  to  a  lay 
man  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  with  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  duties 
was  known  as  /Jwproprtaltftft,  and  according 
to  Spellman  the  name  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  such  a  transfer  was  an  //t/^ro/trn-f//,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  made.  However,  it 
often  teas  made  before  the  Reformation,  as 
well  as  the  kindred  habit  of  Ajiprnprmlion  — 
i.'.  the  transfer  of  the  benefice  to  a  monas 
tery  or  a  hospital.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  the  rights  belonging  to  them 
were  freely  transferred  by  the  Crown  to  lay 
men,  and  hence  to  their  heirs  descend  not 
only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  in  many  cases 
the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The  spiritual 
duties  of  such  rectories  are  performed  by  a 
clergyman  who  is  called  a  vicar,  who  receives 
the  small  tithes  with  the  parsonage  and  glebe. 
Tithes  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  paid  in 
kind,  but  are  commuted  for  a  money  pay 
ment. 

1'ndertheAct  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  71, 
commutation  may  be  effected  through  the 
Tithes  Commissioners  either  by  a  voluntary 
parochial  a  r,  cement,  or  by  a  compulsory 
award.  In  the  latter  case  the  basis  of  com 
mutation  I--  the  clear  average  value  for  seven 
years  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish. 

Title. — A  name  importing  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  work  to  which  a  clergyman  is  or 
dained.  From  a  very  early  time  there  has 
been  a  rule  that  bishops  shall  not  ordain  a 
person  unless  he  has  some  definite  work  in 
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view,  so  that  every  candidate  must,  prior  to 
his  ordination,  obtain  a  title. 

The  Thirty-third  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  says  thus: — "  It  hath  been  long  since 
provided  by  many  decrees  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  that  none  should  be  admitted,  either 
deacon  or  priest,  who  hath  not  first  some  cer 
tain  place  where  lit;  might  use  his  function. 
According  to  which  examples,  we  do  ordain, 
that  henceforth  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
in  Sacred  Orders,  except  he  shall  at  that  time 
exhibit  to  the  bishop,  of  whom  he  desireth 
imposition  of  hands,  a  presentation  of  him 
self  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then 
void  in  that  diocese." 

Titular.— A  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  has  merely  a  title  to  a  benefice,  not 
having  yet  entered  on  its  privil 

Tol  and,  JOHN*.— A  Deistical  writer,  born 
at  Redcastle,  in  Ireland.  KJiil);  d.  172  2.  He 
discarded  the  liornan  faith,  in  which  h 
been  brought  up,  before  he  was  sixteen,  and 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Leydeii,  where  he 
studied  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  Noncon 
formist  minister.  One  of  his  masters  here 
was  SPANHEIM  [q.v.].  Here  also  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Leibnitz,  and  on  his  return  to 
KM  inland  he  commenced  the  work  which  he 
published  in  1696  under  the  title  Christianity 
not  Mysterious,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
sceptical  principles.  It  made  a  great  sensa 
tion,  and  was  censured  by  Convocation.  To 
escape  obloquy  he  revisited  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  assailed  with  even  greater 
violence  than  in  England;  the  Irish  Parlia 
ment  not  only  voted  his  booK  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hangman,  but  ordered  its  author  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-General.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  published 
a  life  of  Milton  and  a  treatise  entitled  Amyntor, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
received  canon  of  Scripture.  He  afterwards 
went  to  reside  in  Hanover,  and  while  there 
published,  in  1702,  J'indicus  Liberiw,  a  defence 
of  himself  against  the  judgment  of  Convoca 
tion,  and  in  1705  he  openly  avowed  himself 
a  Pantheist.  In  1718  appeared  his  work  en 
titled  Xazarenus,  or  Jeicish  Gentile,  or  Ma 
hometan  Christianity,  in  which  he  stated  his 
own  views  of  primitive  Christianity.  This  was 
followed  in  1720  by  a  Latin  tract  called  /'.///- 
theisticon,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge 
of  atheism  ;  and  by  Tetradymu*,  in  four  parts, 
the  second  of  which,  on  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  is  deemed 
one  of  his  most  learned  and  valuable  produc 
tions  ;  in  the  conclusion  of  this  work  he  professed 
his  preference  of  the  Christian  religion,  pure 
and  unmixed,  to  all  others.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
172<i,  and  again  in  1747,  with  an  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  by  Des  Mai/eaux.  In 
his  latter  years  he  suffered  both  from  literary 


and  pecuniary  struggles.    An  account  of  tht* 
forms  one  of  the  chapters  in  Disraeli's  Cula 
itics  of  Authors. 

Toledo,  COUNCILS  OF.— Toledo  is  a  fame 
old  city  in  Spain,  and  is  still  the  seat  of 
archbishopric.      Many  Church  Synods  wt 
held   there.      About   the    date    of    the   fi 
council  there  is  much  difference  of  opini< 
but    it    was   probably   called   about    400 
1 'atriums,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  pontitic; 
of  Anastasius,   to  pass  decrees   against   t 
Priscillianists.     Another  Mas   called   for  t 
same  purpose  in  447  by  Leo  the  Great. 

That,    however,    known    as     the 
Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  531,  under  tt 
pre>idency  of  the  Archbishop  Montanus,  a 
tive  Canons  were  passed  concerning  i 
tieal  discipline,  which  had  much  relaxed  unw 
the  Arian  princes. 

The  Third  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  ail 
the  conversion  of  the  Goths   from  Arianis 
in  order  to  fortify  the  people  in  tli.-ir  < -re 
and  bring  the  discipline  of  the   Church  ir 
better  form.       It   was   held    in    :.s:i,    um 
Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville  ;  there  wen-  sixt 
three  prelates  present,  besides  five   proct< 
for  those  who  were  absent.      King   1. 
who  had  been  converted  that  year, 
fast  of  three  days  to  lie  kept  before  the -opt 
iiii,'   "i   the   as>,-mbly:   tliree-and-twenty   ii 
portant  Canons  were  passe, 1  auain>t  Arianis 
and    the   same   number    on    niattei- 
Church.  The  second  Canon  enjoined  n-peati 
the  Creed  before  receiving  the  ( 'omnmni< 
and  the   eleventh  regulated   1'.  n;iiH  ,  .      T 
Synod  was  closed   with   an    ••ln.ju.-nt   addn 
by  Leander  on  the  conversion  of  tin-  <n»U 
Two   smaller   Synods   wen-    beld    in    597 
guard  the  sobriety  of  priest-,  and  in   610 
settle  the  primacy  upon  the  See  of  Toledo. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held 
633,  under  the  presidency  of  St.  Isidore; 
discussed  both  discipline  and  doctrine,  ai 
seventy-five  Canons  \\er-  made  r.-irardii 
the  rights  of  the  king.  It  was  attended  1 
seventy-two  bishop-. 

The  Fifth  Council  was  convened  in  6 
under  Eugenius  of  Toledo;  twenty  hisho 
were  present,  and  nine  Canons  were  pass< 
confirming  the  decrees  of  the  last  a»eml>ly. 

The  Sixth  Council,  in  638,  met  to   socu« 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  amongst  other  thin; 
a  Canon  was  made  that  none  but  Catholi ; 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  Spain.     Sylv 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  was  president,  ai 
fifty-two  bishops  attended. 

The  Seventh  Council  was  in  04'!  :  tl 
eighth  in  653,  when  measures  wen  tak< 
a-ainst  Jews  and  heretics;  the  ninth,  in  (i5. 
the  tenth,  in  656  ;  the  eleventh,  in  675,  settle- 
the  better  partition  of  the  diocese,  and  d- 
nounced  the  licentiousness  of  the  pries-  s;  tl 
twelfth,  in  681,  consisted  of  thirty-five  pr 
lates,  presided  over  by  Julian.  Archbishop  • 
Toledo ;  it  confirmed  King  Erwig's  title 
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ie  throne,  and  pave  a  check  to  the  Jews  ;  the 
lirtt  tuth,  in  683,  made  thirteen  canons 
.jain.-t  those  who  should  plot  against  or 
t-spi-e  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign;  the 
mrteenth,  in  'i.^i,  was  against  the  Monothe- 

;  Apollinarians;  the  fifteenth,  in  688, 
iscus-ed  the  substance  and  nature  of  Christ; 

enth,  in  693,  protested  against  idolatry 
nd  the  licentiousness  of  priests  ;  the  seven- 
ruth,  in  0(J4,  was  against  the  Jews.  The 
iirhtet  nth,  and  last,  was  held  in  701  :  its 

are  lost.  Other  Synods  of  Toledo  are 
ned  down  to  H73,  but  none  of  any 
nportance. 

Toleration. — The  liberty  allowed  in 
Duntries  which  have  an  established  religion, 
ns  holding  other  views  or  opinions,  to 
•ach  publicly  their  own  tenets,  and  to  wor- 
iij>  in  tin-  mode  of  their  own  choiee,  or  not 
t  all.  Such  liberty  is  so  entirely  taken  for 
ranted  in  the  conditions  under  which  we 
.t  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  how  diiieivnt 
-tate  of  thiii^-  in  former  times.  It  is 
nfair  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  reckon  in- 
ilerance,  as  her  special  monopoly,  tliough  it 
lay  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  Reformation 
iat  '1  oli-ration  only  became  i.ossible.  under 
.  It  was  no  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
uthorities  of  the  Church  previously  which 
•d  them  to  puni.-h  with  tine,  iinpri>onment, 
lid  de.tth  tho--  who  eh., Hen-red  the  !•• 
octrines.  F--r  a>  a  Mite  claims  to  itself  the 
ight  to  imprison  tliieves  and  hang  murderers, 
•  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  like  duty  to 
unish  those  who  depraved  moraK  and  ruined 
-  of  men.  A  man  who  wilfully  poisons 
soul  was  as  sinful  as  he  who  wilfully  poisons 
body.  And  tin-  Church  of  Koine,  holding 
self  to  be  infallible,  and  its  doctrines  to  be 
ecessary  to  salvation,  proclaimed  it  her  duty 

;O  visit  with  the  heaviest  penalties  those  who 
•11  into  heresy  concerning  the  faith  delivered 
j  the  Church.  It  also  appears  possible  that 

i»ae  mode  of  execution   by  burning,    HO  con- 

tently  adopted,  had  in  it  originally  some 
lea  of  expiating,  by  burning  on  earth,  MIL-; 
-•hich  it  was  held  deserved  eternal  torment 

tf  the    same    kind    in   a    most    literal   MUM. 

<t  does  not,  then-fore,  surprise  us  that  ^>ui<- 

t  the  gentlest  of  in  'ii  were  uncompromising 

•itors;'1  such  men  wen-  St.  Francis  de 

•al-->  and  Sir  Thomas   M»n-.      It  was  the  dis- 

elief   with  which   men    came    to   reirard  this 

laim  to  infallibility,  which  led  them  to  deny 

it  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  be 

•raided   as   an  authority  over   conseieiu •.•>. 

Ve    ( an    therefore   do    justice   to   men   like 

•tit.  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  promoters  of 
he    Inquisition,    whilst   we   thank   God    that 
heir  day  of  persecution  is  over. 
Hut  the  rejection  of  Koman  infallibility  was 

W  no  means  the  signal  for  general  toleration. 
A'hen  11,-nj-y  VIII.  destroyed  the  Pope's  au- 
horitv  in  Finland  lie  took  it  to  himself.  c»i\- 
UUied  tin  -  •  i,.-  'iship  of  books,  and  cxtt  nde  1 


it  over  not  only  theological  but  political  writ 
ings.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  right 
of  printing  was  confined  to  the  few  presses  in 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  which  held 
royal  licences,  and  in  1637  a  decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  limited  the  number  of  printers 
in  the  whole  country  to  twenty,  and  of  type 
founders  to  four,  and  the  work  of  these  was 
subject  to  the  strictest  supervision.  The 
danger  to  life  and  liberty  into  which  a  dis 
senter  from  Koman  doctrine  ran  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Mary  was  transferred  to  Koman 
Catholics  themselves  under  Queen  Eli/a  bet  li 
Not  only  so,  but  the  animosities  which  divided 
Protestant  from  Protestant  were  no  better. 
liarnes,  a  Lutheran,  who  himself  had  been 
imprisoned  for  heresy,  impeached  Lambert 
for  heresy  concerning'  the  Sacrament  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  procured  his  burn- 
in  u".  and  no  sect  recognised  any  shadow  of 
divisions  from  its  own  standards.  While  the 
Komanist  regarded  all  outside  his  dominion 
as  outcasts  from  grace,  the  Anglican  could 
only  extend  the  terms  of  salvation  to  those 
who  took  the  Sacraments  from  the  Apostol- 
ically  ordained  minister.  Lutherans  anathe 
matised  those  who  denied  the  Keal  Presence, 
Calvin  burned  the  Fnitarian  Sorvetus,  and 
the  I'mtarians  were  uncompromising  against 
t  bOM  who  deni,  d  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
\Vhen  the  Star  ( 'hamber  was  abolished 
in  ItilOthe  right  which  it  had  exercised  was 
claimed  by  the  Parliament,  which  pursued  the 
same  policy  by  an  ordinance  for  the  regula 
tion  of  pi  inting.  When  the  \Ve>tminstrr 
mbly  met  in  1(543,  the  Independents  pro 
posed  that  all  sects  should  lie  tolerated,  but 
the  Presbyterians  Slice. -ssfully  opposed  them, 
and  the  Westminster  ( 'onfession  [c.  'JM  BMerte 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  and  to  restrain  and  punish 
li'-terodoxy.  That  the  Independents  them 
selves  had  not  learned  to  practise-  the  prin 
ciples  of  religious  freedom  is  evident  from  the 
hi-tory  of  their  proceedings  in  New  Kngland. 
"  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Common 
wealth,''  says  Bishop  Ileiier,  "there  is 
abundant  proof  that,  much  as  every  religiom 
party  in  its  turn  had  suffered  from  persecu 
tion,  and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  bad,  in 
its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  the 
severities  exercised  against  its  members,  no 
party  had  yet  been  found  to  perceive  the 
great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  the  abstract, 
or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal  punish 
ment  as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy. 
Fven  the  •  et>  who  were  themselves  under 
oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers,  not 
as  beiiii>-  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting 
those  who  professed  the  truth  ;  and  ea-h  sect 
as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield  the  secular 
weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain." 
The  first  home  of  religious  liberty  was  Hol 
land,  where  the  keen  discussions  that  went 
on  opened  the  eyes  of  religious  men  to  the 
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sacredness  of  the  conscience.  But  the  greatest 
apostle  of  toleration  in  England  was  John 
Milton,  whose  ArrujHtyiticn  :  a  l>ti'<i«-<  <>t  the 
l.ih,rtij  of  Unlicenxal  I'riiitiny,  published  in 
November,  1644,  is  perhaps  the  noblest 
pamphlet  in  our  language.  "The  principle 
for  which  he  conti-nded,"1  writes  Professor 
Morley,  "is  that  upon  which  all  healthy 
growth  and  national  prosperity,  in  its  true 
sense,  must  depend.  He  took  for  his  moil.-l 
an  oration  \\ritt«-n  to  ]).•  read,  which  \vas 
atldressed  by  lso< -rates  to  the  Areopagus,  the 
great  Council  of  Athens.  Isocrates  called  on 
the  Parliament  of  Athens  to  undo  acts  of  its 
own  ;  Milton  was  making  a  like  call  on  the 
Areopagus  of  England"  [Preface  to  /•'-////"//* 
1'iiiiiiiliU'tx'].  The  first,  however,  to  lay  down 
unflinchingly  this  great  principle  W*B  Boon 
WILLIAMS  [q.v.] ;  and  other  works  which  have 
promoted  tin-  cause  of  the  slowly  learned  les- 
>oii  of  Toleration  have  i.een  P.i>hop  J.-ivmy 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  /Vo////r.v/////y,  Barclay's 
Apnlix/i;  f,,r  tlif  (jivt/.-fi-s,  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Toleration,  Sydney  Smith's  I'<  ter  /'.'///////•//'* 
Letters,  Dr.  Martineau's  Ratt<ninl>  <  ' 
£nt/Hirt/,  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  /.»•///  ,,n 
l.(l»rty.  The  result  mav  be  summed  up 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Fronde:  —  "An  en 
larged  experience  of  one  another  lias  tun-lit 
believers  of  all  sects  that  their  diii'ei 
need  not  be  pressed  into  mortal  hatred  ;  and 
we  have  been  led  forward  unconsciously  into 
a  recognition  of  a  broader  Christianity  than 
as  yet  we  are  able  to  profess,  in  the  respectful 
acknowledgment  of  excellence  wherever  ex 
cellence  is  found.  Where  we  see  piety,  con 
tinence,  courage,  self-forgetfulness,  there,  or 
not  far  off,  we  know  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Almighty ;  and,  as  we  look  around  us  among 
our  living  contemporaries,  or  look  back  with 
open  eyes  into  the  history  of  the  past,  we  see 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  '  denominations ' 
any  more  than  He  is  a  respecter  of  persons. 
His  highest  gifts  are  shed  abroad  with  an 
even  hand  among  the  sects  of  Christendom, 
and  petty  distinctions  of  opinion  melt  away 
and  become  invisible  in  the  fulness  of  a  la 
truth." 

The  question  of  Toleration  came  under  dis 
cussion  in  1883,  when  a  ribald  publication  w  is 
sold  in  the  streets  of  London  assailing  in 
grossly  indecent  fashion  the  life  and  works 
of  Christ.  The  Incarnation,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Crucifixion,  were  all  used  as 
subjects  of  hideous  and  brutal  caricatures. 
The  consequence  was  a  prosecution  for 
blasphemy,  and  the  defence  was  that  the 
doctrines  assailed  had  been  called  in  question 
and  denied  by  many  eminent  men  wit  bout 
their  right  being  disputed.  The  judge,  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  laid  down  the  prin 
ciple  that  religious  liberty  gives  no  permission 
to  violate  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  infringe 
hws  designed  for  the  protection  of  decency, 
morality,  and  good  order.  The  jury  found 
the  authors  guilty,  and  they  were  sentenced 


to   imprisonment,    and    the    7V///»    m-wspapi 
next  day  commented  in  the  following  word 
which  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  gener 
opinion  of   thoughtful   men  of   all    religioi 
denominations: — "What  we  really  puni>h  1 
the  law  of    blasphemous  libel    is*  an   oil,-n< 
against    public  decency,  and  until  we  lun 
other  means  of  dealing  with  that  nuisance  v 
need  not  be  alarmed  by  outcries  about  dan--, 
to  free  speech.    We  allow  a  man  to  diil'er  f i . . 
any  other  person,  public  or  private,  as  violent 
lie  pleases;  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to  ba\ 
his  opinions  couched  inoffensive  langu 
the  ears  of  passers-by.      We  do  not  puni>h 
man  for  having  a  foul  and  prurient  imagint  < 
tion,  but  we  do  punish    him  at  once    if    \ 
obtrudes  indecent  pictures  upon  our  notice  i 
the  street.    Liberty  of  clothing  is  as  complelt 
as  liberty  of  sp<  ech,  but  if  a  man  wishes  it 
dispense  with  clothing  altoiretlu-r  we  comp* 
him   to  gratify   his  ta>te   in  private.     So  il 
respect   of    n-ligioii,  there  is   no  conceivabil 
latitude  of   vi.-\v    in   which    a    man    may   IK 
indulge   unmolested,  so   long  a>   he  dors  n< 
wantonly  outrage  the  feelings  of  others,  whofr- 
rights  are  as  much  entitled  to  con>id« -ratio 
as  his  own.     The  law  of  blasphemy  as  lai. 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  North,  and  as  practicall- 
applied   in   this   country   during    the   preser 
c.-ntury,    is    a    law    for    the    protection    en 
liberty." 

Toleration  Act.— This  Act  was  passes 

on  May  -Jlth.  li.su.     Its  object  was  to  exernjti 
all  Protestants  di-senting  ti-,,m  the  Chun-h  < 
Knirland    from    th«-    penalties   of   the    Act  c« 
Uniformity,  the  Com<  nti.-le.  and   Five  Mil 
Acts.       The    Nonconformists,    on   taking   th 
oaths  to  the  Government,  were  permitted  th 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions,  an> 
those  already  convicted  under  the  Acts  wer> 
set  at  liberty.     No  me.  ting  was,  however,  t* 
be    held    with   closed    doors.      Papists,    an 
those  denying  the   doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
were  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Act.     Th 
places  of  worship  were  to  lie  r.--i-t«  -red  at  th 
Bishop's    or  Archdeacon's    Court,  and    the 
certificates  were  to   be   granted  for  open  in 
these  places  of  meeting. 

Tongnes,     GIFT    OF.  —  There    are    tw 
main  explanations  which  have  been  given  c 
the  wonderful  Gift  of  Tongues  on  the  Day  c-i 
Pentecost  as  recorded  in  Acts  ii.     The  one  i 

that  the  diversities  of  tongues  was  give] 
t<>  the  Apostles  to  enable  them  to  preach  th 
(iospel  in  various  languai:«-s  all  over  th 
world,  and  this  is  the  view  tak>-n  by  the  lat 
I'.ishop  Wordsworth.  I'ut  this  is  not  state* 
in  Scripture,  and  will  hardly  harmonise  witil 
1  Cor.  xiv.  1-16,  where  St.  Paul  says  to:.. 
are  for  a  sign  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  th 
Greek  language,  from  the  time  of  Alexander' 
conquests,  was  understood  all  over  the  civil 
i>-ed  world,  and  it  will  be  remembered  tha 
the  Epistles  of  tlie  N-'W  Testament  to  th- 
K-unans  and  Asiatics,  as  well  as  to  the  Gi 
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re  all  written  in  that  language.  There 
.3  no  need  of  such  a  gift,  and  certainly 
,jre  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  mission- 
es  ever  received  it.  The  second  view  is 
it  the  Tongues  were  for  a  sign,  not  for 
.•manent  use.  They  seem  to  have  been  not 

speeches,  but  short  outpourings  of  praise, 

-a  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."     The 

*t  of    speech  is  that  which   distinguishes 

n.     Supernatural  speech  was  therefore  a 

dge  of  a  new  life  and  power  in  men.     It 

.3  a  sign  of  tfifts  of  utterance,  of  knowledge 

I  spiritual  insight,  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment 

the  Lord's  promise  that  His  Spirit  would 

ch  them  \vithout  help  of  men.     Though 

tongues  were  not  an  entire  fulfilment  of 
t,t  promise,  they  were  a  sign  of  it.  If 

Apostles  could  speak  with  other  tongues, 

y  might  believe  that  they  could  speak  with 

•erhuman  u'i*doin.    Most  of  all,  the  tongues 

i  as  a  means  of  praising  God  [Acts  ii. 

For  this   was   the   highest   work    God 

imitted  to  the  tongue   [1's.  cviii.  1],  and 

"V  when  the  Spirit  had  descended  upon  re- 

-med  man,  to  this  work  it  was  first  applied. 

"is  view  of  the  matter  is  well  ^  t  forth  in  the 

non  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  on 

subject ;  and  it  is  also  apparent  from  the 
•stle  to  the  Corinthians  that  the  gift  was  lia- 
;:id  when  so  indulged  was  likely 
ead  to  injurious  reflections.  Paul,  there- 
;,  places  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  very 
Midary  rank  compared  with  that  of  intelli- 
•le  "prophesying,''  and  it  is  well  to  bear 
i  distinction  in  mind.  For  the  alleged 
lern  revival  of  this  gift,  see  IUVINOITBB. 

?onsure  [corona  cln-lcalis], — A  shaved 
•vn  lias  been  from  very  ancient  date  one 
:he  spccifie  distinctions  of  the  clerics  of 

Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches, 
i  early  ( 'hristian  teai  hers,  however,  did  not 
7  out  the  practice,  in  order  to  distinguish 
nsehes  from  the  heathen  priests.  It  was 
till  the  sixth  century  that  the  fashion  of 
v-ing  the  head,  with  many  other  pecu- 
ities  of  the  monks,  was  adopted  by  secular 
•sts.  A  difference  was  then  made  between 
taved  forehead,  which  was  called  tonsure  of 
Apostle  1'anl,  and  a  shaved  crown,  called 
''  the  Apostle  Peter  ;  the  former  boing 
onnry  with  the  Greeks,  Britons,  and 
h;  the  latter  in  the  Roman  Church  and 
^e  countries  under  its  influence.  At  a 
ncil  held  in  Toledo  in  633  the  latter  mode 

formally  prescribed,  and  called  corona 
rah*  ;  since  then  the  Roman  tonsure  has 
ained  common  to  the  secular  clergy  and 
iks  in  the  Wi-st  of  Europe,  and  furnishes 
cans  to  distinguish  the  higher  from  the 
r  eleiiry,  as  the  extent  of  tonsure  in- 
,se8  with  the  rank  till  the  priesthood  is 
hid.  .Most  of  the  mendicant  and  clois- 
d  orders  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair 
rrow  rourd  the  h, -ad.  all  above  and  below 
hav.d.  The  tonsure  is  a  necessary  pre- 


liminary  to  entering  the  clerical  state,  whether 
secular  or  religious  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
conferred  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
latter  by  the  head  of  the  religious  house.  It 
invests  the  receiver  with  all  the  privileges  of 
a  cleric. 

_Toplady,  AUGUSTUS  MONTAGUE  [b.  in 
1740  at  Farnham  in  Surrey  ;  d.  in  London, 
1778].  —  Hewas  educated  first  at  Westminster 
and  then  at  Dublin  University.  Very  early 
in  life  he  took  up  decided  religious  views,  and 
wrote  some  sacred  poetry.  In  1762  he  was 
ordained,  and  became  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury 
in  Devonshire  in  1768,  where  most  of  his 
hymns  were  composed.  He  was  practically  a 
('alvinistic  Methodist,  and  on  this  point  got 
into  hot  controversy  with  John  Wesley,  in 
which  he  used  very  bitter  and  unbecoming 
language.  He  was  a  very  weakly  man,  and 
under  medical  advice  he  removed  to  London 
in  1775  ;  here  he  preached  for  three  years  in 
a  private  chapel  with  some  success  till  his 
death.  Most  of  his  hymns  were  published 
whilst  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
me;"  it  was  first  published  in  1776,  in  the 


1  Magazine,  of  which  Toplady  was  at 
that  time  the  editor.  Another  of  his  hymns 
is  "  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints,  Down 
from  the  willows  take."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  verses  was  published  by  D.  Sedgwick 
in  1860. 

Torquemada,  JUAN  DE,  a  Spaniard  [b. 
1388,  d.  1468].  —  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  The  Conception  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1439. 

Torquemada,  THOMAS  DE  [b.  1420,  d. 
1498].  —  A  Dominican  who  became  famous  by 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was 
made  Grand  Inquisitor  in  1483,  an  office  he 
held  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  an  extremely 
cruel  man  ;  it  is  said  that  during  his  tenure  of 
office  nearly  9,000  victims  were  burnt  at  the 
stake.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  to  the 
number  of  100,000. 

Tractarian  Movement.  —  The  name 
given  to  the  religious  revival  which  com 
menced  in  Oxford  in  1833.  Two  influences 
w.  re  at  work  in  causing  it.  One  was  the 
tendency  to  Rationalism  brought  about  by 
the  study  of  German  theologians  ;  the  other, 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  the  clergy 
performed  their  clerical  duties.  Pluralists 
abounded,  and  there  was  a  general  spirit  of 
money-getting  abroad  amongst  the  clergy. 
The  rubrics  were  not  carried  out;  there  was 
no  daily  service,  except  in  the  cathedrals  :  the 
Holy  Communion  was  administered  only  at 
long  intervals,  and,  altogether,  Church  life 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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The  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  with  its  political 
Liberalism,  had  made  a  deep  impression, 
especially  on  some  of  the  clergy  of  Oxford, 
and  roused  them  up  to  a  defence  of  the 
K>:al>lished  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  two  celebrated  Fellows  of 
Oriel — John  Keble  and  John  Henry  New 
man,  with  whom  were  joined  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude,  Arthur  Philip  Perceval,  Frederick 
William  Falter,  William  Palmer  of  Mapia- 
len  and  William  Palmer  of  \V..rcest.-r,  Ed 
ward  Bouverie  Pusey,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
To  these  must  be  added  one  great  Cam 
bridge  name,  that  of  HUGH  JAMES  ROSE 
[q.v!]. 

Keble,  by  the  publication  in  1827  of  the 
Christian  Year,  had  exercised  an  immense 
influence.  His  was  a  singularly  beautiful 
pi TM.n.-tl  character,  and  to  him  the  Church  of 
Kn^-laii'l  \va*  the.  only  possible  Church.  New 
man,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  had  been 
brought  up  under  Calvinistic  influences. 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  a  man  of  v 
tile  genius,  but  of  no  real  depth,  very  impetu 
ous,  the  "knight-errant"  of  his  party,  and  he 
undoubtedly  led  Newman  towards  Rome. 
These  three  men  had,  between  1828  and  1833, 
been  gradually  approaching  towards  a  definite 
plan  of  action.  On  July  14th,  1833,  Keble 
preached  an  assize  sermon,  entitled  National 
Apostasy,  which  so  moved  Newman  that  a 
meeting  was  at  once  agreed  on,  at  which  the 
method  of  action  should  be  decided.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  Hadleigh,  where  Hugh 
James  Rose  was  the  rector,  and  at  which  all 
those  named  above  were  present  except  Faber, 
Pusey,  and  Williams.  They  had  previously 
published  a  book  called  The  Church's  Manual, 
in  which  they  had  prominently  brought  for 
ward  the  significance  of  the  Sacraments  and 
the  importance  of  the  priesthood ;  this  manual 
they  now  revised,  and  as  a  means  for  further 
teaching  Newman  started  the  idea  of  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  which  were  to  be  backed  by 
higher  pulpit  teaching.  Newman  is  called 
the  Tractarian  par  excellence.  Of  the  ninety 
which  were  published  in  the  course  of  eiirht 
years  he  wrote  twenty-eight.  In  1835  Pusey, 
who  at  first  had  held  aloof  from  the  moTenn  nt , 
came  into  the  ranks  with  his  tract  on  Baptism ; 
he  was  a  man  of  higher  standing  than  the 
rest,  being  Hebrew  Professor,  a  D.D.,  and  a 
Canon  of  Christchurch.  His  accession  gave 
the  movement  name  and  force,  and  origin 
ated  the  term  Puseyite,  which  was  so  long 
the  epithet  of  a  High  Churchman.  In  1838 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  animadverted  on  the 
Tracts,  but  he  did  not  oppose  their  publication ; 
but  the  opposition  waxed  louder  year  by  year, 
especially  on  the  publication,  in  1839,  by 
Newman  and  Keble,  of  R.  H.  Froude' s  ^Re 
mains  (he  having  died  in  1836).  This  book 
contained  words  of  the  strongest  character 
against  the  Reformation,  and  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  who  had  hitherto  doubted  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  movement.  In  1841  came  the 


celebrated  Tract  90,  from  the  pen  of  Newr. 
which  was  said  to  teach  that   a  man  m 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even  \v 
he  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  R< 
This  raised  a  tremendous  storm  in  Oxi 
Four  Tutors  published  a  protest  against  it, 
it  was  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses.    ' 
was  the  last  of   the   Tracts.     The  Bisho 
Oxford,  Dr.   Bagot,  wrote   to   Newman 
questing   that   the   series   might   c< 
Newman     immediately     yielded.        Tho 
their  publication  made  so  much  noise  at 
time,  the   Ti-m-ts  are  now  but  little  read, 
those  who  do  read   them  wonder    that  1 
should  have  caused  so  much  excitement. 
name  4>  Tractarian  "  was  given  to  the  wr- 
by   Dr.  Christopher   Benson,  Master  of 
Temple,   who    was    one   of    their    stron 
opponents.   Cardinal  Newman's. Ifjnluijtu.  v 

ten  in  L864,  is  eminently  the  beat  book  to  i 

for  the  history  of  the  movement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  numbers 
titles  of  the  Tracts,  with  their  auth 
as  it  is  possible  to  give  them  :  — 

1.  Thoughts  on  the  Ministerial  Commission* 

spectfully  addressed  to  the  Clergy  by  oi> 
Themselves.  J.  H.  Newman. 

2.  The  Catholic  Church.     J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  Thoughts  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Cl 

on  Alterations  in  the  Liturgy.  J.  H.  T 
man. 

4.  Adherence  to   the  Apostolical   Succession 

Safest  Course.     John  Faber. 

5.  A  Short  Address  to  his  Brethren  on  the  Na- 

and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
of  the  Branch  in  it  established  in  Engl 
by  a  Layman.  J.  W.  Bowden. 

6.  The  Present  Obligation  of  Primitive  Prac 

J.  H.  Newmnn. 

7.  The  Episcopal  Church  Apostolical.    J.  H.  ] 

man. 

8.  The  Gospel  a  Law  of  Liberty.    J.  H.  Newit 

9.  On  Shortening  the  Church  Service.     Ric 

Hurrell  Froude'. 

10.  Heads  of  a  Week-day  Lecture  delivered 

Country  Congregation.    J.  H.  Newman. 

11.  The  Visible  Church.     J.  H.  Newman. 

12.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Richard  Ne 

Part  I.     John  Keble.    ' 

13.  Sunday   Lessons— The   Principle  of    Selec 

John  Keble. 

14.  The  Ember  Days.     Alfred  Menzies. 

15.  On  the  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  En 

Church.    J.  H.  Newman  and  Another. 

16.  Advent.     Archdeacon  Harrison. 

17.  The    Ministerial     Commission    a    Trust 

Christ  for  the  Benefit  of  His  People.  At 
deacon  Harrison. 

18.  Thoughts  on  the  Benefits  of  Fasting  enjc 

by  our  Church.     E.  B.  Pusey. 

19.  On  Arguing  concerning  the  Apostolical  Su 

sion.    J.  H.  Newman. 

20.  The  Same  continued,  Part  II.    J.  H.  New: 

21.  Mortification  of  the  Flesh  a  Scriptural  I 

J.  H.  Newman. 

22.  The  Athanasian  Creed.    Richard  Nelson, 

II.     John  Keble. 

23.  Faith    and    Obedience     of     Churchman, 

Strength  of  the  Church.    A.  P.  Perceval 

24.  The  Scripture  View  of  the  Apostolic  Con 

sion.    Archdeacon  Harrison. 

25.  Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  Necessity  and  Ac 

tage  of  Public  Prayer.    Reprinted. 

26.  Bishop  Cosin  on  the  Necessity  and  Advat 

of  Frequent  Communion.     Reprinted. 

27.  Cosin's  History  of  Popish  Transubstautia 

Reprinted. 

28.  The  Same,  continued.     Reprinted. 
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Christian  Liberty,  or,  Why  should  we  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England?  by  a  Layman.  J.  W. 
Bowden. 

The  Same,  continued.    J.  W.  Bowden. 

The  Reformed  Church.     J.  H.  Newman. 

The  Standing  Ordinances  of  Eeligion.     Eden. 

Primitive  Episcopacy.     J.  H.  Newman. 

Kites  and  Customs  of  the  Church  J.  H.  New 
man. 

The  People's  Interest  in  their  Minister's  Com 
mission.  A.  P.  Perceval. 

Account  of  Religious  Sects  at  present  existing 
in  England.  A.  P.  Perceval. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Form  of  Excommunication. 
Reprinted. 

Via  Media.     No.  I.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Bishop  Wil-ou's  Form  of  Receiv.ug  Penitents. 
Repnnted. 

Baptism.  Richard  Nelson.  No.  III.  John 
Keble. 

Via  Media.    No.  II.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Bishop  Wilsou's  Meditations  on  his  Sacred 
Office.  Sunday.  Reprinted, 

Length  of  the  Public  Service.  Richard  Nelson. 
No.  IV.  John  Keble. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Monday.  Re 
printed. 

The  Grounds  of  our  Faith.     J.  H.  Newman. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Tuesday.  Re 
printed. 

Tin-  Visible  Church,  IV.     J.  H.  Newman. 

Bi>hop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Wednesday. 
Reprinted. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Archdeacon  Har 
rison. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Wednesday,  II. 
Reprinted. 

On  Dissent,  without  Reason  in  Conscience. 

Sermons  tor  Saints'  Days.  St.  Matthias.  John 
Keble. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Thursday.  Re 
printed. 

Sermons  for  Saints'  Days.  The  Annunciation. 
John  Keble. 

Bishop  Wil.-ou's  Meditations.  Thursday,  II. 
Reprinted. 

H  lv  Days  observed  in  the  English  Church. 
J.  W.  Bowden. 

Sermons  on  Saints'  Days.  St.  Mark.  John 
Keble. 

On  the  Church  as  viewed  by  Faith  and  by  the 
World. 

Position  of  the  Church  of  England  Relative  to 
the  State  and  Nation.  R.  H.  Froude. 

Sermons  for  Saints'  Days.  SS.  Philip  and 
Jiinit-s.  .John  Keble. 

Tli.  Catholic  Church  a  Witness  asrainst  Illiber- 
nlity. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Thursday,  III. 
Reprint. -.1. 

The  Antiquity  of  Existing  Liturgies.  Richard 
Hurrell  Froude. 

Bishop  Bull  on  the  Ancient  Liturgies.  Re 
printed. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Friday.  Re 
printed. 

Thoughts  on  the  Benefit  of  Fasting.  Supple 
ment  to  Tract  18.  E.  B.  Pusey. 

68,  69.  Scriptural  Views  of  Holy  Baptism.  With 
an  Appendix.  E.  B.  Pusey. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Meditations.  Saturday.  Re 
printed. 

On  the  Controversy  with  Romanists.  J.  H. 
Newman. 

Archbishop  Ussher  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 
Reprinted. 

On  the  Introduction  of  Ritualistic  Principles 
into  Religion.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Catena  Patnsm,  No.  I.  Testimony  of  Writers 
in  the  later  Enirlish  Chur«-h  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  Archdeacon 
Harrison. 

On  the  Roman  Breviary  as  Embodying  the  sub 
stance  of  the  Devotional  Services  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  J.  H.  Newman. 


76.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  II.     Testimony  of  Writers 

in  the  later  English  Church  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  E.  B.  Pusey. 

77.  Pusey's  Reply  to  a  "  Pastoral  Epistle  from  the 

Pope."     E.  B.  Pusey. 

78.  Catena  Patrum,  No.  III.     Quod  semper,  Quod 

ubique,  Quod  ab  Omnibus  Traditum  Est. 
Henry  Edward  Manning. 

79.  On  Purgatory.    J.  H.  Newman. 

80.  On  Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious  Know 

ledge.     Isaac  Williams. 

81.  Catena   Patrum,  No.  IV.     Testimony  of  later 

Writers  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Doc 
trine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  with  an  His 
torical  Account  of  the  Changes  made  in  the 
Liturgy  as  to  the  Expression  of  that  Doctrine. 
E.  B.  Pusey. 

82.  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Tract  on 

Baptism.     J.  H.  Newman. 

83.  The  Times  of  Antichrist.    J.  H.  Newman. 

84.  Whether  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng 

land  is  bound  to  have  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  daily  in  his  Church.  John  Keble. 

85.  Scripture  Proofs  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

86.  Indication  of  a  Superintending  Providence  in 

the  Preservation  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  in 
the  Changes  which  it  has  undergone.  Isaac 
Williams. 

87.  Reserve    in    Communicating   Religious    Know 

ledge.     Isaac  Williams. 

88.  The    Greek    Devotions    of    Bishop    Andrewes, 

translated  and  arranged.     J.  H.  Newman. 

89.  On    the    Mysticism    attributed    to    the    Early 

Fathers  of  the  Church.     John  K<  ble. 

90.  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXXIX. 

Articles.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Records  of  the  Church  by  various  Translators,  all 
anonymous,  but  edited  by  J.  H.  Newman. 

Tradition.  —  Something  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the 
Church  the  term  includes  customs,  forms,  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  oral  communication.  The  Jews  say  that, 
besides  their  written  law  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Moses  delivered  an  oral  law 
which  was  conveyed  from  father  to  son,  and 
at  length  embodied  in  the  Talmud ;  the 
Roman  Catholics  hold  particular  doctrines, 
supposed  to  have  descended  in  like  manner 
from  Apostolic  times,  and  they  quote  in  sup 
port  of  this  2  Thess.  ii.  15  and  1  Cor.  xi.  2, 
where  the  word  ordinances  might  be  more 
strictly  translated  traditions.  The  Thirty- 
fourth  Article  lays  down  the  Church's  opinion 
regarding  traditions ;  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  may  vary  our  doctrines  or  adopt  fresh  ones 
as  matters  of  faith,  but  by  its  "tradition sand 
ceremonies  "  is  obviously  meant  those  customs 
which,  though  not  actually  named  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  law  or  rubrics 
of  the  Church,  have  by  long-established  use 
become  settled  facts.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  custom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  postures  customary 
in  various  Church  offices,  the  use  of  a  doxo- 
logy  and  collects  after  the  sermon,  the  pouring 
of  water  on  the  head  at  baptism,  the  saying 
or  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  matters 
of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten,  are 
held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs  of 
the  Church. 

Traditors. — Those  who,  in  time  of  per 
secution — notably  under  Diocletian — to  avoid 
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martyrdom  delivered  up  their  Bibles  or  any 
of  the  ornaments  and  utensils  of  the  Church 
to  their  persecutors.  They  were  generally 
timorous  priests,  and  were  punished  by  the 
Church  with  dismissal  from  office.  The 
Donatists  considered  the  Traditors  on  a  level 
with  the  worst  heretics,  and  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  ground  that  it 
tolerated  them. 

Traducians  [Lat.  traduco,  "  I  transmit"]. 
— A  name  which  the  Pelagians  gave  to  the 
orthodox  Christians  because  they  held  original 
sin  ex  traduce,  or  conveyed  from  the  parents  to 
the  children.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  hold  that  souls  are  also  transmitted 
to  children  by  their  parents.  This  opinion 
was  first  put  "forward  by  IVitulliun  and  op 
posed  by  the  Creationists,  who  teach  God's 
agency  in  the  origin  of  each  human  soul. 

Trajan,  PEHSECL-TIOX  OF. —  Trajan 
reigned  from  A.D.  98  to  A.D.  117.  He  was  not 
actively  hostile  to  the  Church,  as  is  evident 
from  his  celebrated  correspondence  with 
Pliny,  and  indeed  he  was  too  much  occupi.  <l 
with  wars  and  conquests  to  give  much  atten 
tion  to  an  obscure  body  like  the  Christians ; 
but  though  no  persecuting  edict  was  issued, 
there  was  during  his  reign  a  great  amount  of 
persecution.  Even  when  there  were  no  laws 
in  force  against  Christians,  governors  in  search 
of  popularity  might  easily  satisfy  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  and  convict  them  of  disaffection 
to  the  Government  when  they  refused  to 
swear  by  the  name  of  Caesar  or  sacrifice  to 
his  image,  more  especially  as  they  were  often 
known  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  hatred  of  the  people,  sedulously  kept  up 
by  their  priests,  broke  out  frequently  on 
occasions  of  excitement,  such  as  the  public 
games,  and  caused  numerous  martyrdoms. 

About  the  year  111,  Trajan  received  from 
Pliny,  Governor  of  Bithynia,  a  letter  in 
quiring  how  he  wished  the  Christians  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  Emperor's  reply,  though  not 
altogether  unfavourable,  certainly  did  not 
check  the  spread  of  persecution.  He  an 
swered  that  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought 
for,  nor  condemned  on  anonymous  charges, 
but  if  brought  before  the  Governor  and  con 
victed  they  were  to  suffer  death. 

The  two  most  eminent  martyrs  of  this 
reign  were  Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
ST.  IGNATIUS  [q.v.],Bishopof  Antioch.  Sim«-,,ii 
was  the  brother  and  successor  of  James  the 
Less,  and  venerated  by  his  people  for  his  rela 
tionship  to  our  Lord.  In  the  year  104  he  was 
denounced  to  Atticus,  Governor  of  Syria,  by 
the  Gnostic  heretics,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
descendant  of  David.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  old  man,  now  120  years  of  age, 
endured  several  days  of  torture,  filled  the 
Governor  with  astonishment,  but  did  not 
move  him  to  pity.'  He  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  by  crucifixion. 

It  is  probably  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  that 


the   following   story,  related   by  Tertulli  i 
belongs  : — Arrius    Antoninus,    Proconsul 
A-ia,  persecuted  the   Christians  of  his  pi 
finoe  with  such  rigor,  that  at  last  they 
came   in   a  body  and   gave   themselves    i 
After  putting   a  few  of   them  to  death, 
dismissed  the  rest  with  the  words,  "  Mi.-era 
people,  if  you  prefer  death,  you  may  find  p 
cipiees  and  halters  enough." 

Tralles  or  Trallis.— A  town  n 
Kphesus.  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  Ignat 
wrote  one  of  his  epistles. 

Transfiguration,   FEAST  OF.— One 
the  greater  festivals  of  the  Roman  Cath« 
Church,  appointed  to  be  kept  on  August  6>' 
in  memory  of  the  glorification  of  Christ 
Mount  Tabor.     The  institution  of  the  fei 
was   very  ancient,    but   its    observance  \« 
made  more  solemn  by  Calixtus  III.  in  14 
when  he  attached  to  it  indulgences  in  menu 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Turks. 

Translation. — The  term  applied  to  i« 
removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  See  to  anoth 

Transmigration  of  the  Soul.— 1 

doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  fn>m  < 
body  into  another,  had  its  foundation  in  r 
belief  of  the  connection  of  all  living  1><  in 
and  of  the  gradual  purification  of  the  spiriti 
part  of  man,  and  its  return  to  the  comm- 
source  and  origin  of  all  things — God.     IT 
earthly  life,  according  to  this  system,  is  01* 
a  point  in  the  succession  of  states  throu-. 
which  the  soul,  proceeding  from  God,  has* 
pass  in  order  at  last  to  return  to  its  origin 
source.     Pious  men — for  example,  Herder 
have  thought  that  many  reasons  were  to 
found  for  a  belief  in  such  a  transmi^niti< 
which  is  also  taught  in  the  Talmud.     1 
religion  of  the  ancient   people  of   India, 
which  the  first  traces  of  this  belief  are  four* 
considers  it   partly  as  a  decree  of   destii* 
partly  as   a  punishment   for   the  neirleet 
religious  duties,  in  consequence  of  which  t 
soul  is  made  to  pass  after  death  through  t! 
bodies  of  various  animals  by  way  of  punfi< 
tion.      From  the  Indians  this  belief    pas.- 
on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  caste 
priests,  who  believed  that  the   soul  had 
continue  three  thousand  years  after  death 
the  bodies  of  animals  before  it  could  reach  t 
habitations  of  the  blessed.      From  them  i 
Greeks  received  the  doctrine,  and  termed 
metempsychosis  ["change  of  soul"],  and  met 
somalosis  [''change  of  body"],      rvthairoi 
adopted  it  into  his  philosophy  as  indicatii 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  the  lat- 
Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  mind,  fre 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  will  enter  tfc 
realm  of  the   departed,  there  remain  in  i< 
intermediate   state   for  a   longer   or   short 
time,   and   again   animate   other    human 
animal  bodies,  until  the  time  of  its  purific; 
tion  is  finished  and  its  return  to  the  Fount* 
of   Life   has   become   possible.      The   Gre( 
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i  ysteries    enveloped    the    doctrine    of     the 
ansmigration     of     the      soul     in     myths, 
hich  represent  Dionysos  or  Bacchus  as  the 
rd  and  leader  of  the  soul.     In  these  also 
ie  belief   in   a   pre-existence  is  to  be  dis- 
)vered,  for  they  distinguish  souls  who  are 
rriven  from  their  ethereal  or  heavenly  life 
own  to  earth,  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
ien,  from  the  souls  in  a  state  of  penance 
hich  were  obliged  to  enter  a  human  body  a 
icond  and  third  time,  and  also  from  those 
•mis  which  voluntarily  come   to   the  earth 
•om   curiosity,  or   delight  in  individuality, 
ok  poets  and  philosophers  have  given 
lirious  forms  to  these  myths.     Pindar,  the 
\ythagorean,  lets   the   soul  return  to   bliss 
ffter  passing    three    unblemished    lives    on 
irth.       Plato   extends    the    period   for  the 
'turn  of  souls  to  God  to  ten  thousand  years, 
Curing  which  time  they  inhabit  the  bodies 
ff  men  and  animals.     Among  the  Romans, 
icero    and    Virgil   allude    to   this  doctrine. 
in    K'abbis  maintain  that  God  created  only 
certain    number  of    Jewish   souls,   which 
re  constantly  return  to  earth  as  long 
u  Jews  are  to  be  found  here,  and  that  as  a 
•name    they    sometimes    have    to    inhabit 
limals,  but  that  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
iev  will   all     lie  purified    and    revive   in   the 
•f  the  just  on  the  soil  of  the  Promised 
•and.    The  sect  of  the  Manichaeans  also  con- 
den  d   the  transmigration  of  the  soul  as  a 
•nan--'',  and   this   belief   existed  among  the 
eltic    I>ruidsand   Scythians,  and  is  still  cu 
rtain,  d  by  the  heathens  of  Eastern  A-ia,  the 
auca-ian  tribes,  the  -  ivages  of  America, and 
roes.     With  the  Hindoos  it  has  led  to 
ie   veneration    of  certain    animals,  and  the 
•ar  of    eating  their  flesh,  lest  their  1  MM  lies 
lould  be  the  abode  of  departed  ancestors  or 
'•iends. 

There  are  ].a-si'_res  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
dicate  that   there  were  holders  of  the  doc- 
»ine  of  Transmigration  among  the  Jews,  and 
'i    John    ix.    '2    it     »  ems     indicated     in    the 
tsciples' question.  [See  Dean  Plumptre's  note 
i  that    passage   in   the    Bible   for    KmjHxh 
w/»-.v.]     The  doctrine  has  still  adv<> 
id   Charles    Kinirsley   hints  it  in    his    well- 
low  n  book  The  Water  Babies. 

Transnbstantiation     [Latin     trans, 
over."  and  .w///.v/v//////,  "  a  substance"]. — The 
onian   doctrine  that  in  the  Holy  Euchari>t 
ne  bread  and  wine,  by  the  act  of  con sec ra 
in,  become  the   I',.,,ly'  and  Blood  of  Chri.-t. 
:d  itself  is  scholastic,  and  came  into 
<*e  in  the  eleventh  century  during  the  Ben-n- 
irian  controversy    I'.i  IM  SGARIANS],  and  was 
•fended    by    the    leading    Schoolmen,    and 
lively  adopted  at  the  Lateran  Council 
ider    Innocent   III.   in    1215.     The   decree 
The  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
•e  verily  contained  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Itar  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
ie  bread  being   transubstantiated  into   the 


Body  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood  by  Divine 
power."  At  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  doctrine  was  categorically 
reaffirmed.  [TRENT.]  But  when  we  go  back 
into  an  early  period  of  mediaeval  times  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  un 
known.  Thus  a  Canon,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Theodore  [668-689],  speaks  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  being  present,  not  substantial!/  but 
spiritually  ;  the  Council  of  Celcyth,  A.D.  816, 
speaks  of  the  elements  as  inferior  in  sanctity 
to  relics,  and  in  the  Homilies  of  ^Ifric, 
written  about  987,  is  the  following  passage : 
"  Housel  is  Christ's  body,  not  corporally  but 
spiritually ;  not  the  body  in-  which  He  suffered, 
but  that  body  of  which  He  spoke  when  He 
blessed  bread  and  wine  for  housel." 

The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  that  the 
term  "  Transubstantiation "  is  of  mediaeval 
origin,  but  they  contend  that  the  doctrine 
expressed  thereby  is  implied  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  and  was  held  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  cardinal  passages  on  which  they  rely 
are  the  words  of  institution  [Matt.  xxvi. 
26-28;  Mark  xiv.  22-24  ;  Luke  xxii.  19-20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  24-25],  and  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum  [John  vi.  26-71]. 
We  may  quote  Milner's  End  of  Controversy  for 
an  authoritative  statement  of  their  view : — 

"  Christ  explained  and  promised  this  Divine 
mystery  near  one  of  the  Paschs  [John  vi.  4], 
previous  to  His  institution  of  it.  He  then 
multiplied  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  so  as  to 
afford  a  superabundant  meal  to  five  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children  [Matt.  xiv. 
21],  which  was  an  evident  sign  of  the  future 
multiplication  of  His  own  person  on  the 
several  altars  of  the  world;  after  which  He 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  this  mystery,  by 
saying  :  '  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the 
world  '  [John  vi.  51].  The  Sacred  Text  goes 
on  to  inform  us  of  the  perplexity  of  the  Jews 
from  their  understanding  Christ's  words  in 
their  plain  and  natural  sense,  which  He,  so 
far  from  removing  by  a  different  explanation, 
confirms  by  expressing  that  sense  in  other 
terms  still  more  emphatical.  '  The  Jews, 
therefore,  strove  amongst  themselves,  saying, 
How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat? 
Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 
I  said  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
My  blood  i?  drink  indeed.'  [Ver.  52,  53,  55.] 
Nor  was  it  the  multitude  alone  who  took 
offence  at  this  mystery  of  a  real  and  corporal 
reception  of  Christ's  person,  so  energetically 
and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Him,  but  also 
several  of  His  own  beloved  disciples,  whom 
certainly  He  would  not  have  permitted  to 
desert  Him  to  their  own  destruction,  if  He 
could  have  removed  their  difficulty,  by  barely 
telling  them  that  they  were  only  to  receive 
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Him  by  faith,  and  to  take  bread  and  wine 
in  remembrance  of  Him.  Yet  this  merciful 
Saviour  permitted  them  to  go  their  way ;  and 
contented  Himself  with  asking  the  Apostles 
if  they  would  also  leave  Him  ?  They  were 
as  incapable  of  comprehending  the  mystery 
as  the  others  were,  but  they  were  assured 
that  Christ  is  ever  to  be  credited  upon  His 
word,  and  accordingly  they  made  that  gener 
ous  act  of  faith  which  every  true  Christian 
will  also  make,  who  seriously  and  devotedly 
considers  the  Sacred  Text  before  us,  '  Many, 
therefore,  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had 
he;ird  this,  said:  This  is  a  hard  saying: 
who  can  hear  it  ?  •  .  .  .  From  that  time 
many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.  Then  Jesus  said  to  the 
twelve :  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then 
Simon  Peter  answered  him :  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.'  [Ver.  60,  66,  67,  68.] 

"  The  Apostles,  thus  instructed  by  Christ's 
express  and  repeated  declaration  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Sacrament  when  He  promised  it 
to  them,  were  prepared  for  this  sublime  sim 
plicity  of  His  words  in  instituting  it.  For 
4  whilst  they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread, 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
disciples  and  said,  Take  ye  and  eat :  Tkif  it 
my  body.  And  taking  the  chalice  He  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  to  them,  saying  :  Drink  ye 
all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  unto 
the  remission  of  sins '  [Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27,  28]. 
This  account  of  St.  Matthew  is  repeated  by 
St.  Mark  [xiv.  22-24]  and  nearly  word  for 
word  by  St.  Luke  [xxii.  19,  20]  and  by  St. 
Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.  23-25],  who  adds,  'Where 
fore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  .  . 
and  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  (the  Pro 
testant  Bible  says  'damnation')  to  himself 
[1  Cor.  xi.  27,  29].  To  the  native  evidence  of 
these  texts  I  shall  add  but  two  words.  First, 
supposing  it  possible  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
deceived  the  Jews  of  Capharnaum,  and  even 
His  disciples,  and  His  very  Apostles,  in  the 
solemn  asseverations  that  He,  six  times  over, 
repeated  of  His  real  and  corporal  presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  when  He  promised  to  institute 
it  ;  can  any  believe  that  He  would  continue 
the  deception  on  His  dear  Apostles,  in  the 
very  act  of  instituting  it,  and  when  He  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  them?  In  short, 
when  He  was  bequeathing  them  the  legacy 
of  His  love.  In  the  next  place,  what  pro 
priety  is  there  in  St.  Paul's  heavy  denun 
ciations  of  profaning  Christ's  person,  and 
of  damnation  on  the  part  of  unworthy  com 
municants,  if  they  partook  of  it  only  by  faith 
and  in  figure  ?  For,  after  all,  the  paschal 
lamb  which  the  people  of  God  had  by  His 
command  every  year  eaten  since  their  deliver 
ance  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  the  Apostles 
themselves  ate  before  they  received  the  Blessed 


Eucharist,  was,  as  a  mere  figure  and  an  inci  1 
merit  to  faith,  far  more  striking  than  eati 
and  drinking  bread  and  wine  are:  hence  n. 
guilt  of  profaning  the  paschal  lamb,  and  ir 
numerous  other  figures  of  Christ,  would  i-i 
be  less  heinous  than  profaning  the  Sacrami 
if  He  were  not  really  there." 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubsti  • 
tiation  implies  a  stupendous  and  continin 
miracle.     It  is  not  only  above  reason,  but 
contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.     T.1 
is  met  by  the  Scholastic  distinction  betwt  • 
' '  substance  "  and  « « accidents . ' '    The  accide:  • 
are  those  of  bread  and  wine,  but  the  substan 
is  changed.     The  material  is  so  spirit  ualis 
that  wherever  the   Mass  is   solemnised   tf 
miraculous  change  takes  place,  simultaneous*] 
all  over  the  world,  and  Christ's  whole  pen- 
— body,  soul,  and  spirit — is  received  by  ea* 
communicant.     One  of  the  hymns  of  Thon«< 
Aquinas  puts  this  in  the  clearest  and  nv> 
unequivocal  way  : 

A  sumente  non  concisus, 
Nou  confractus,  non  divisus, 

Integer  accipitur. 
Sunn t  uuus,  sumuut  mille 
Quantum  isti,  tuutum  ille, 

Nee  sumptus  consumitur. 

Sumunt  boni,  summit  mali, 
Surte  tamen  inoequali 
Vitce  vel  iuteritus. 

One  of  the  most  acute  divines  who  repl  • 
to  Dr.  Milner  was  an  American  prelate  J 
J.  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont.      K-.u; 
Catholics,  he  contends,  talk  triumphantly 
their  adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  <  'hru 
words.      But    they    cannot    interpret    th«. 
words  without  admitting  a  figure  of  spec- 
at  the  outset.     For  when  Christ  said,  "  T  ' 
is  my  blood,  which   is  shed   for   you."    • 
literal  meaning  does  not  agree  with  the  M 
questioned    fact    that    His    blood    was    i 
actually  shed  until  the  following  day.     Tb 
St.  Luke  varies  the  phrase,  and  gives  us  1? 
words  of  institution,  "  This  cup  is  the  N  < 
Testament  in  my  blood. "  There  was  no  lite  < 
covenant  written  in  blood.     Consequently 
argument  derived  from  the  strict   letter  d 
nothing  to  decide  the  controversy.    Next,  ] 
Hopkins  adduces  nearly  fifty  texts  from  ii 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  to  bt 
employed    in    a    figurative    and    symbol 
s<  DM.     He   contends   that   the   view   of  1: 
Reformed  Church  is  as  high  as  that  of  II 
Romanist,  in  the  true  spiritual  incorporate 
of  the  soul  with  Christ.    The  supposed  char; 
gives  no  superiority  in  the  essential  privilei 
of  the  blessed  gift.     He  then  quotes  the  co 
mentary  of  the  great  St.  Augustine  on  ,J  <  »hn 
airain-t  Milner: — 

"Now  here  let  us  pause  a  little  that 
may  have  the  benefit  of  St.  Augustii 
mentary.     And  this  you  are  perfectly  awj 
that  you  are  bound  to  respect,   since    yc* 
Council  of  Trent  forbids  the  Scriptur.  -to 
understood  except  according  to  the  unanimc 
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Qsent  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  then,  this  prince 

the  Fathers  expounds  the  passage,  and  my 

iders  will  iind  it,  1  trust,  instructive  and  iii- 

-esting,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  directly 

the   face  of  the  carnal  literal   sense   for 

,iich  Dr.  Milner  contends. 

•"  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 

^cept  ye  eat   my  flesh  and  drink  m>/  blood  ye 

life   in   you,   Augustine  proceeds  to 

y:  'His  disciples  were  offended — not   all, 

leed,  but  the  greater  part — saying  in  thein- 

HVGS,    This    in   a   hard  saying.       11  ho  can  four 

?     But  when  the  Lord  knew  this  in  Him- 

lf,  and  heard  the  murmurs  of  their  thoughts, 

3  answered  to  the  thinkers,  who  had  not 

<t  spoken,  that  .they  might  know  that  they 

i«re   heard,    and   might    cease   to   think  so. 

.'hat,  then,  does  He  answer  ?    Does  this  offend 

tt  ?      What  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 

•-lending  up  where  Re  was  before  ?  What  doth 

1*9  mean  by  the  question,  Doth  this  ojf'md  you  / 

13  you  think  that  1  am  about  to  divide  this 

dy  which  you  behold  into  parts,  and  cut  my 

ambers  into  pieces,  and  give  them  to  you? 

'hat,  therefore,  and  if  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  \ 

•idinii  up  n- here  lie  teas  b>J\>re  f      Cer- 

itnly,  He  who  could  ascend  entire  could  not 

consumed.     Therefore,    He  gave   us   the 

iutary  refection  of  His  body  and  blood,  .ml 

<solved  at  once  the  great  question   of  His 

'tegrity.      Let  those  eat  who  eat,  let  those 

link    who    drink,    let    them    hunger     and 

t  them  «-at  life,  let  them  drink  life. 

o  eat,  that  is  to  be  renewed  ;  but  you  are  so 

newed  that  tin-  source  of  your  renewal  may 

•t  be  diminished.     To  drink  this,  what   i>  it 

lit  to  live:      Kat    lit'.-,  drink    life,  you   shall 

•ssess  litV,  and  tli.it  life  is  entire.     Then  the 

«ly  and  blood  of  Christ  will  be  life  to  every 

-U,   IF  THAT  WHICH    IS    VISIBLY    TAKEN 

THK  SACKAMI  N  i  shall  be  SPIRITUALLY  EATEN 

'*D  SPIRITUALLY    1»1M   NK  IN  THK  TRUTH   ITM .1.1  . 

6't  I/HOI/  in  MI*, -iinn  nfu  rixifiilitcr  sunntur  in 
Ma  veritatc  xpirit>«iliti'r  innnd>t<-et  nr  gpiritltal- 
wr  bibatur.'}  FOK  wr.  HAVK  HKARD  THE  LOKD 

BAYING,  IT  is  1  III  Sl-IKITTHATUMi  K- 
«'KTIl  I  IMF.  1  I.T.MI  1MI01  ITKTH  NOTHING.  THE 
OHDS  WHICH  I  HAVK  M'nKl  \  I  NTo  YOU  ARE 

HUT  AND  LIFI  .'  Hm-  wi-  set-  that  Augustine 
ipplies  the  language  of  tin-  Saviour  to  the 
icrament,  so  as  perfectly  t<»  di-stroy  the  idea 
:  Transubstantiation.  The  flesh  profiteth  no- 
'iing.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  qmckeneth.  And, 
aerefore,  that  e.iting  and  drinking  which  is 
fectual  is  not  rnrp<>r<(t,  but  spirit  mil.  But  the 
•flowing  passage  will  show  his  meaning  yet 
irly  : ----'  If  a  jn-eecjitive  speech,'  saitli 
us  eminent  Father,  'either  forbids  a  crime 
*  a  sin,  nr  orders  something  useful  or  bene- 
i-  n..t  figurative.  Hut  if  it  appears 
>  order  a  crime  or  a  sin,  it  is  figurative. 
frnless  you  shall  cat,  saith  our  Lord,  thejtrsjt  <>f 
'ie  Son  (>f  M'in.  mid  drink  His  blood,  ye  have 
5  life  in  y<,u.  I  It-re  he  seems  to  order  a  crime 
ran  outrage,  and,  therefore,  IT  is  A  IK.IKK. 

IKKi   riNO    THE    COMMlMo.N     OF     OUR     LORD'S 


PASSION,  AND  THAT  WE  SHOULD  SWEETLY  AND 
USEFULLY  LAY  UP  IN  OUR  MEMORY  THAT  FOK 
US  HlS  FLESH  WAS  CRUCIFIED  AND  WOUNDED.' 

"  Thus  we  see  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  instead  of  bearing  the  carnal 
and  literal  meaning  which  the  modern  Roman 
ist  puts  upon  it,  was  interpreted  figuratively 
by  the  greatest  light  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  the  fourth  century.  And  the  same  result 
will  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  next  Scrip 
tural  proof  which  your  author  cites  from  the 
Gospels."  [The  passage  from  Milner  is  given 
above.] 

"  Now  let  us  see  how  the  Fathers  interpret 
this;  whether  literally,  with  the  modern 
Romanist,  or  figuratively  and  spiritually,  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  saith  the 
same  great  Augustine :  '  If  the  Sacraments 
had  not  a  certain  similitude  of  those  things  of 
vhtch  they  are  the  Sacraments,  they  could 
not  be  Sacraments  at  all.  But  from  this 
similitude,  for  the  most  part,  they  take  the 
names  of  the  things  themselves.  Therefore, 
according  to  a  certain  mode,  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  Blood  is  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Sacrament  of 
Faith*  (meaning  Baptism)  't*  Faith.  Hence, 
the  Apostle  saith,  speaking  of  Baptism,  We  are 
linrifd  by  Bnjdism  into  death.  He  does  not 
say,  We  have  set  forth  the  Sign  of  Burial,  but 
he"  saith  We  are  bur  if  d.  He  calls  the  SACRA 
MENT  of  the  thing  BY  THE  WORD  BELONGING 

TO  THE  THING  ITS1  I.I  .' 

"  Augustine,  elsewhere,  applies  this  directly 
as  follows:  'Our  Lord,'  saith  he,  'did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  This  is  my  body,  when  He  gave 
them  the  sign  of  His  body.'  The  same  inter 
pretation  precisely  was  given  to  the  language 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  by  all  the  other  primi- 
tive  witnesses.  Thus,  Tertullian  saith:  'The 
Lord,  in  the  Gospel,  showed  bread,  calling  it 
His  Body,  in  order  that  you  might  thence 
understand  Him  to  have  given  to  the  bread 
THE  FIGURE  OF  His  BODY.'  And  again :  'Our 
Lord,'  saith  he,  '  taking  the  bread,  and  distri 
buting  it  to  His  disciples,  made  it  His  body  by 
>nj,  THIS  is  MY  BODY,  that  is,  the  figure  of 
i,,':i  /Wy.'  'And  that  you  may  recognise  an 
ancient  figure  of  blood  in  wine,'  continues 
Teitullian,  'Isaiah  will  teach  you,  saying, 
1I'J«>  <.s  thtx  that  rmneth  fr<>m  /.''/'////  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ?  I  have  trodden  the 
winepress  alone — and  tJte-ir  blood  is  sprinkled 
upon  my  Arid  still  more  clearly 

in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Jacob,  in 
the  blessing  of  Judah,  delineates  Christ:  He 
ini»hcd  His  x>be  in  wine,  and  His  garment  in 
the  blood  (f  the  ynipe,  indicating  His  flesh- 
in  the  clothing,  and  His  blood  in  the  wine. 
Thus,  now  He  consecrates  His  blood  in  wine, 
as  then  He  figured  wine  for  His  blood.' 

"Cyprian,  the  Bishop  and  Martyr  of  Carth 
age,  gives  us  another  plain  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine.  It  appears  that  some  foolish  in 
novators,  in  his  days,  had  undertaken  to 
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administer  tho  Eucharist  with  water  only, 
and  lit-  rehukes  them  in  the  following  terms  : 
*  I  wonder  greatly  from  whence  this  novelty 
IMS  arisen,  in  certain  places,  that  against  the 
Evangelical  and  Apostolical  disriplin.-,  water 
is  offered  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  which  can 
never,  by  itself,  express  the  blood  of  Christ.' 
For  the  water  siy/i  ///<  *  t  he  />«  »]>/<  •  as  the  Divine 
Scripture  declares  in  the  Apocalypse  :  The 
waters  which  thou  sawest,  upon  ivhic'h  the  harlot 
sat,  are  peoples,  and  tribes,  and  nations,  and 
tongues.  Which  thing  we  behold  contained 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  cup.  For  as  Christ 
carried  us  all  by  bearing  our  sins,  we  see  that 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  SKi.MFIEI)  HY  THE  WATER, 
WHILE  BY  THE  WINE  HE  SHOWS  THE  BLOOD  OF 

<  H  KIST.  Therefore,  when  the  water  is  mixed 
with  the  wine  in  the  cup,  the  people  are 
united  with  Christ,  and  the  whole  host  of 
believers  is  conjoined  and  incorporated  with 
Him  in  whom  they  believe.  And  thus  it  is 
manifest  that,  in  consecrating  the  chalice  or 
cup,  water  alone  cannot  be  offered,  nor  yet 
wine  alone  ;  for  if  any  one  offers  wine  alone, 
the  blood  of  Christ  begin*  to  be  without  us  ;  but 
if  the  water  be  alone,  the  people  begin  to  be 
without  Christ :  but  when  both  are  mixed 
together,  then  the  spiritual  and  celestial 
Sacrament  is  perfected.* 

"Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  this 
decisive  extract,  than  the  entire  agreement  of 
Cyprian  with  Tertullian  and  Augustine.  For 
he  applies  the  same  figurative  language  to  the 
water,  as  signifying  the  people,  and  to  the  wine, 
as  signifying  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  thus  it 
is  manifest  that  he  could  not  have  believed  in 
Transubstantiation  in  the  one,  any  more  than 
he  believed  it  in  the  other." 

The  repudiation  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
Church  of  England  is  thus  expressed  in  tho 
Twenty-eighth  Article :  "Transubstantiation 
(or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  Bread  and 
Wine),  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  bo 
proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  many  superstitions."  Here,  then, 
are  four  assertions:  [1]  That  the  Scriptural 
authority  alleged  by  the  Romish  Church  is 
not  borne  out — "  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ ; "  [2]  that  other  passages  of  Scripture 
go  against  the  doctrine ;  [3]  that  it  contra 
venes  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament;  and  [4]  that 
it  is  the  parent  of  superstitions. 

The  first  point  has  been  already  dealt  with 
by  Bishop  Hopkins,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
cite  a  learned  divine  of  our  own  country, 
Dr.  Turton,  formerly  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely.  His  answer,  published  in  1837,  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  discourses  on  the  Real 
Presence  [1836]  is  one  of  the  most  exhaust 
ive  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Scriptural  passages  named. 
The  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen. 
It  follows  an  examination  of  Dr.  Wiseman's 


concession  that  our  Lord  was 
Faith  in  His  doctrine  when  He  spoke  of  Br<  1 
in  the  early  part  of  tin;  chapter,  but  that  I 
changed  His  subject  and  meant  Transi \ 
stantiation  in  the  latter  portion  :  — 

"The  truth  is,  that  our  Lord,  throughc  < 
His    ministry,   employed    the    miiaclai 
wrought,  and  the  events  which  daily  occurr «( 
as   the   means  of  instruction   in  the  thii 
appertaining  to  an  endless  existence  ;  and 
availed  Himself  of  them  in  such   a  main 
that,  whether  the  figurative  import  of   IH 
words  was  more  or   less  intelligible   to  I»| 
countrymen,  His  meaning  in  many  instam 
either  by  additional  remarks  at  the  time 
in  subsequent  conversation  with  His  disci])] 
became  very  clear.    No  one,  however,  can  n  ^ 
the   Gospels  without   perceiving  that    th» -\ 
were  likewise  instances  in  which  His  woH 
although   not  at   the  time  understood,  w«-j 
left — so  far  as  we  know,  without  the  slight  «i 
explanation— to  produce  their  effect — wh 
we  can  easily  suppose  they  often  would  pi 
duce— on  reflection,  and  in  the   after-tin 
We   have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  beli< 
that,   in   the  degrees  of   Divine  knowled^ 
afforded,  as  well  as  in  the  working  of  miracl 
il  regard  was  had  to  the  various  m«» 
dispositions   of  the  people.      The  teacha'^ 
were  taught,  while  the  obstinate  were  left 
their  ignorance ;  and  without  attempting 
pry  into  the  Divine  councils,  there  are,  ev '«• 
to  our  imperfect  conception,  distinct  intiM 
tions  that,  in  such  a  method  of  proceediin 
judgment  was  blended  with  merry. 

"After  the  miraculous  supply  of  food  tot1 ' 
five  thousand,  as  recorded  in  the  opening 
John  vi.,  our  Lord— aware  of  the  anxiety 
the  multitudes  for  a   similar  relief  of  th 
wants,   and  of  the  disregard  of  that  Divi  i 
power  from  which  the  supply  had  come— 1 
gan  to  admonish  them  respecting  the  spiriti* 
support  of  which  they  stood  in  need.     Th 
were  seeking  after '  the  meat  which  perishetl 
but  they  ought  to  labour  for  that  'which  < 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life.'     That,   i  rule- 
was  the  meat  which    He    was  come   to  gi 
unto   them;    -the  true  bread  from 
which  '  giveth  life  unto  the  world.'     Me  v 
Himself  that   bread — 'the  bread  of  life'— 
be  given  to  those   who   came   to   Him,  a 
lieiieved  on  Him.     'This,'   He  said,   'is  t  ' 
work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on   Him   whc 
He  hath  sent.'     '  He  that  cometh  to  M-  sh 
never  hunger;  andhethatbelievethon  .Mesh 
never  thirst.'     'And  this  is  the  wili 
that  sent  me,  that  everyone  which  seeth  til 
Son,  and  believoth  on  'Him,  may  have  ev»-< 
lasting  life.'     '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  y< 
he  that  believeth  on  *Me  hath  evei  lasting  li 
I  am  the  bread  of  life/      He  who  thus  c 
clared  Himself  to  be  'the  bread  of  life' 
elsewhere  called   by  St.   John  [1   John  i. 
'  the  word  of  life,'  and  towards  the  end 
this  chapter  [v.  68]   is  acknowledged  by  £ 
Peter  to  have  had  '  the  words  of  eternal  lif 
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No  extraneous  learning,  then,  is   demanded 
to  pern -ive  that  the  important  truths  primarily 
intended  to  be  inculcated  were  these — that  to 
i  hear  and  believe  were  the  great  requisites  on 
the  part  nf  mm ;  and  that  spiritual  sustenance, 
even  unto  life  eternal,   would  be  the  corre 
sponding  gift  on  the  part  of  God.     And  thus, 
as  far   at    least    as  the   fifty-first  verse,  this 
•discourse  may  be  considered  to  be  an  ampli- 
ffication,  by  means  of  a  constant  allusion  to 
'the  bread  of  life,'  of  what  had  been  taught 
on  another  occasion:   '  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
until  yi m,  In-  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  an-1  shall  not  come  into  condemnation; 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.'    [John  v. 
24.]     All  this  is  so  clear,  that,  till  we  come  to 
the  fifty-first   verse,    Iv-man    Catholics  and 
IProtestants,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  truly  remarks, 
'  are  equally  agreed  '  that  our  Lord's  discourse 
•refers  entirely  to  believing  in  Him.'     The 
truth  is,  that  neither  the  hearers  of  that  age 
«or  the  readers  of  the  present  can  be  deemed 
much  mure  indebted,  for  their  intelligence  of 
ihe  subject,  to  the  above-mentioned  exposi 
tions  of  the  terms  food  and  /»•«!</,  than  to  the 
opinion  in  the  Mulrusch   CMfMA,   previously 
ietiiT>  ,1    to    by    Dr.    Wiseman,     that,     'as 
j    the    first    Goel   [deliverer]    brought 
Imvn      manna'  —  'so      likewise      will     [the 
U          '  i  ]    the   second    Goel  cause   manna   to 
In  tin  art  of  interpreting,  as  well 
is  in  other  arts  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it 
jeill  be  accessary  in  .simplify  our  methods  of 
)roceediii'_r  very  considerably." 

l>r.  Tiirt"ii  adduces  tin-  judgment  of  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  commentator,  the 
mnotator  of  the  liheni>h  New  Testament, 
hat  the  .lewi-h  misconception  was  not  what 
Milner  and  Wiseman  make  it,  but  far  more 

:i'i  carnal. 

'  This  carnality  of  theirs  [the  Jews]  stood 
m  two    points    especially  :     First,    that    they 
imagined   that    He    would  kill  Himself,  and 
:ut  and  mangle  His  flesh    into  parts,  and    so 
rive  it  them  raw  or  roast  to  be  eaten  among 
hem.  -which  could  not  be  meant,'  saith   St. 
VuLrn-tine,  'for  that  had  contained  an  heinous 
nd  barhan"is  tut;  and  therefore  they  might, 
.nd  should,  have  lieen  assured  that  He  would 
ommand   no   such   thing ;    but   some  other 
-  nse  to  be  of  His  hard,  mystical,  or 
gurative   won  Is;   and   to  be    fulfilled   in  a 
Sacrament,  mystery,  and  a  marvellous  Divine 
ort,  otherwise  than  they  could  comprehend, 
•econdly,  they  did  err  touching  His  flesh,  in 
hat  they  took  it  to  he  the  flesh  of  a  mere 
lan,  and  of  a  dead  man   also,  when  it  should 
be  eat-  n."     [From  the  note  on  John 
i.  6.3.]  " 

<econd  dictum  of  the  article,  that 
"rtnsubstantiation  is  '•  contrary  to  the  plain 
'•ords  of  Scripture,"  would  rei|iiirea  clo-e  ex- 
inination  of  many  ]>  f  St.  Paul's 

Epistles,  especially  the  Corinthians.     We  can 
nly  i.  :  i  op   Wordsworth's  learned 


commentary,  which  deals  most  fully  with  this 
subject,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  expres 
sion  of  the  Anglican  view — the  view  held  by 
a  catena  of  the  greatest  divines  from  the 
Information  downwards.  On  the  two  re 
maining  points  we  will  quote  the  weighty  and 
pregnant  comment  of  Bishop  Beveridge : — 

"  The  third  thing  is,  that  it  '  over  thro  weth 
the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,'  which  I  need  not 
spend  many  words  to  prove ;  for  in  a  Sacra 
ment  it  is  required,  first,  that  there  be  some 
outward  sign  representing  spiritual  grace ; 
whereas  if  the  bread  be  really  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ  there  is  no  outward  sign  at 
all  in  the  Sacrament,  there  being  nothing 
else  but  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
are  not  signs,  but  the  thing  signified.  Nay, 
as  Augustine  observes,  '  The  signs  themselves 
are  the  Sacraments,'  and,  therefore,  where 
there  is  no  sign  there  can  be  no  Sacrament. 
And  so,  by  depriving  this  sacred  ordinance  of 
its  outward  signs,  they  degrade  it  from  being 
a  Sacrament,  making  it  to  have  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament  in  it.  And,  therefore, 
if  they  will  still  hold,  that  by  the  words  of 
consecration  the  bread  and  wine  are  sub 
stantially  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
( 'hrist.  let  them  cease  to  call  that  holy  action 
any  longer  a  Sacrament,  but  name  it '  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ; '  for,  according  to  their 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  So  it  is  plain  that  by 
this  doctrine  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament  in 
general  must  be  destroyed,  or  this  Sacrament 
in  particular  must  be  expunged  out  of  their 
catalogue  of  Sacraments. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  objected 
against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is, 
that  '  it  hath  given  occasion  to  many  super 
stitions,'  which  any  one  that  ever  observed 
their  customs  and  practices  cannot  but  ac 
knowledge.  For  this  fond  opinion  possessing 
their  brains,  that  the  bread  is  the  real  body  of 
(  hrist  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  pierced  for 
their  sins,  oh  !  how  zealous  are  they  in 
wrapping  it  up  neatly  in  their  handkerchiefs, 
laying  it  up  in  their  treasures,  carrying  it 
about  in  their  processions ;  yea,  and,  at  the 
length,  in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too  !  " 

On  the  Protestant  teaching  concerning  the 
mv-tery  of  the  Sacrament,  see  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Trapp,  JOHN  [b.  1601,  d.  1669],  Rector 
of  Weston-on-Avon,  and  author  of  a  Com 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  which  has  been  recently 
reprinted  and  finds  favour  with  the  Evangel 
ical  clergy. 

Trappe,  LA. — An  abbey  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  founded  in  1140  by  Rotrou,  Count  of 
IVivhe.  As  in  many  other  such  abbeys,  the 
discipline  became  greatly  relaxed,  but  it  was 
reformed  by  the  Abbot  Armand  Jean  le  Bout- 
hillier  de  Ranee.  He  was  born  in  1626  and 
ordained  a  priest  in  1651,  and  in  1662  he  de 
termined  on  the  reformation  of  his  abbey, 
which  he  had  already  held  in  commendam  for 
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twenty-five  years,  it  being  in  those  days 
no  uncommon  thing  to  confer  these  posts  on 
children  of  trader  years.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
had  given  him  this  and  several  other  pieces  of 
preferment,  and  having  also  sin-reeded  to  a 
large  fortune,  the  Abbot  led  fora  time  a  di>>i- 
pated  life  in  Paris;  but  his  heart  being  touched 
by  the  loss  of  a  friend,  he  determined  to  sell 
everything  and  distribute  the  money  to  the 
poor,  and,  giving  up  all  other  benefices,  he 
retired  to  La  Trappe.  He  ordained  that  his 
monks  should  return  to  the  "•trict  observance" 
of  the  Cistercians,  and  in  1(563  he  got  leave. 
from  the  King  to  hold  the  abbey  as  a  regular 
abbot.  Having  entered  on  a  new  novitiate, 
he  succeeded  by  his  eloquence  and  example 
in  persuading  his  monks  to  consent  to  the 
increased  austerities,  which  forbade  them 
to  take  wine,  meat,  fish,  or  eggs,  and  to  cut 
themselves  off  completely  from  the  outer 
world,  and  devote  themselves  to  manual 
labour.  They  even  exceeded  the  strict  rules 
of  the  Cistercians :  they  rose  at  two  o'clock, 
and  went  to  rest  at  seven  in  winter  and 
eight  in  summer.  From  two  till  half-past 
four  they  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till  half -past 
live,  when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they 
went  to  labour,  either  out  or  in  doors ;  at 
half-past  nine  was  said  Tierce,  followed  by 
the  Mass,  Sext,  and  None ;  then  they  dined 
on  vegetables ;  at  one  o'clock  returned  to 
work  for  another  two  hours,  and  then  re 
tired  to  their  cells  till  Vespers  at  four 
o'clock ;  this  was  followed  by  a  meal  of  bread 
and  water,  and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o'clock, 
when  Compline  was  said  ;  at  seven  they  went 
to  their  cells  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw. 
Absolute  silence  was  enjoined  at  all  times, 
and  they  had  to  make  their  wants  known 
by  signs.  Their  dress  was  a  long  grey  cloak 
with  wide  sleeves  and  a  black  cowl;  they 
wore  their  dress  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
Ranee  died  in  1700.  In  1790,  when  other 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  Trappists 
were  turned  out  of  France  and  took  refuse 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  monastery  of  Val 
Sainte  in  Freiburg,  under  Augustin  de  Lie- 
strange  ;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  they  wandered  about  till  the 
Bourbon  restoration  in  1817,  when  they  re 
covered  La  Trappe,  and  Lestranir'1  established 
branches  in  connection  with  it  in  Spain,  1 
England,  Belgium,  and  Ireland.  In  1848  a 
branch  was  established  in  the  United  States. 

Traskites. — The  name  given  to  a  party 
ami  mo-  the  early  Puritans,  from  their  founder 
John  Trask.  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  who 
first  preached  in  London  in  1617.  He  taught 
many  extraordinary  doctrines,  insisted  on  his 
followers  obeying  every  letter  of  the  law  of 
Scripture,  as  given  to  the  Jews,  however 
inapplicable  to  Christian  times.  They  were 
obliged  to  fast  three  days  at  a  time,  his 
authority  being  a  passage  in  the  prophet 


Hosea  [Hos.  vi.  1]  :  "After  two  days  He  \vil 
revive  us,  in  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  uj 
and  we  shall  dwell  in  His  sight;  "  and  lie  a- 
Mired  his  followers  that  if  they  endured  to  th( 
third  day  they  would  be  in  ad  respects  in  ; 
condition  of  saiiitliness.  Saturday  was  ob- 
.-'•rved  as  the  day  of  rest  instead  of  Sunday 
and  was  kept  with  all  the  strictness  of  th< 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Tra-k  and  his  wife  wen 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the  Sta 
Chamber,  the  latter's  offence  being  that  shi 
iei used  to  teach  in  her  school  on  Saturday 
He  was  put  in  the  pillory,  and  she  was  im 
prisoned  for  fifteen  years.  Towards  the  em 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Trask ite 
began  to  be  called  SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTIST 
[q.v.]. 

Treniellius,  EMANUEL  [b.  at  Ferrarat 
1510;  d.  at  Sedan,  1580]. — He  came  to  Gel 
many  with  Peter  Martyr  and  some  other 
who  had  privately  become  Protestants ;  afte 
some  stay  at  Stra>buixr  he  came  to  Englan> 
in  l.')47,  and  taught  Greek  at  Cambridge.  '  ^ 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to 
many,  and  taught  in  the  college  of  Hombacl 
until  he  was  called  thence  to  be  Hebrew  Pro 
fessor  at  Heidelberg  and  afterwards  at  Sedai 
He  turned  the  Syria*  truncation  of  the  N 

•  uncut  into  Latin,  and  undertook  a  IK-* 
version  of  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew.  In  thi 
work  he  was  assisted  by  Francis  Junius  c 
Bourges. 

Trench,  Ri<  HAUL  CHKNEVIX,  D.D.,  Arcbr 
bishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  second  son  of   M 
Richard   Trench,   brother  of  the   first    I.<>i 
Ashtown  in  the  Irish  peerage.     His  moth* . 
was   the   granddaughter  and   heii 
Richard    Chenevix,    Bishop     of    Waterfor 
[1745-1799],    the   friend  and   correspondet 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.     He  was  born,  on  tl 
9th  of  September,  1807,  graduated  at  Trinit 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1829,  and  was  ordaim 
to  a  curacy  under  Hugh  James  Rose,  at  Ha< 
leigh,  Suffolk.     He  subsequently  became  in 
cumbent    of    Curdridge,    a    ehaprlry    in    tl 
extensive  parish  of  Bishop's  \Valtham.  II mt 
Dr.  Tivnch  was  a  man  of  many  literary  gift 
but  it  was  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  scholar  c« 
divine,  that  he  first  attracted  attention.     I 
1835  appeared  his  earliest  work,  The  Story  i  . 
Justin    Mdrtyr,   tonl    other    I'I/CHI*,   soon  to  1 
succeeded  by  other  works  which  placed  hii 
among  the  foremost  of  the  young  poets  of  h 
day.     In   1841   Mr.  Trench    irave  up  his  ufe 
cumbency  at  Curdridgo  and  accepted  a  cuiac 
under  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  at  Alverstok 
From  this  time  forward  the  two  men  wei 
intimately   associated,    and    the    Archdeaco* 
received    from    his     curate     much     valuab 
literary  and  other  aid.     The  latter  continue 
in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Alvei 
stoke  until  1845,  when  Wilberforce  was  pn 
moted  to  the  Deanery  of    Westminster,  an 
Trench  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Itche 
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•<3toke  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  to  whom 
ie  had  become  known  at  Alverstoke.  In 
1845  and  1846  Dr.  Trench  was  Hulsean  Lec- 
;urer  at  Cambridge,  and  for  a  short  time  one 
)f  tli«  Select  Preachers.  In  1841  he  published 
his  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord.  When 
Dr.  Wilberforce  became  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
ippointed  Dr.  Trench  his  Examining  Chap- 
.ain  ;  and  a  short  time  later  he  became  Theo- 
.ogical  Professor  and  Examiner  at  King's 
Jolleir*',  London.  This  appointment  he  con 
tinued  to  hold  until  he  was  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Buck-land,  in  1S56. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Whately,  Arch- 
Vjishop  of  Dublin,  in  November,  1863,  Dean 
[reach  was  appointed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
Se«-.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
iry,  1S64.  The  Archbishop  speedily  won 
'old'  71  opinions  from  all  classes  of  society, 
tie  had  not  long  held  his  high  appointment, 
10 we  vi  T,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
«i  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  CM  us*  -d 
wy  the  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Irish 
Jhunh.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given 
ictice  <»f  his  r.  solutions  in  the  House  of 
'omiii«ns  in  the  session  of  1868,  the  Arch- 
'lefined  the  policy  of  himself  and  his 
iiendsas  follows: — "First,  to  tiirht  forever}'- 
hinir  which  we  possess,  as  b«  licvinir  it  riglit- 
ully  <"iirs;  recognising,  of  course,  the  riirht 
bf  Parliament  to  redistribute  within  the 
Jhun-h  its  revenues,  according  to  the  changed 
•  :>-s  of  tin-  present  time.  If  this  battle 
s  lost,  then,  totally  rejecting  the  process  of 
gradual  starvation  to  which  Disraeli  would 
•ubmit  us,  to  LT'>  in  for  instant  death  at  the 
uinds  of  Gladstone."  After  the  elections, 
vhieh  gave  a  great  majority  for  Mr. 
tone'-  policy,  the  Archbishop  admitted  that 
Sptablishment  was  hopelessly  and  irrevocably 
rone  ;  Init  he  pleaded  for  delay,  hoping  that 
ife.  Gladstone  might  }»•  h«aten  on  some  of 
he  important  details  of  his  scheme.  Mr. 
rlad-t' me's  measure  became  law,  and  in  the 
ontroversies  that  en-iied  in  conneetion  with 
he  reconstruction  of  the  Iri-h  Church,  the 
vrchlu'shop  took  that  leading  part  which 

•  aturally  devolved  u],on  him  as  the  result  of 

iionty  and  po-ition. 

In  consequence  of  ill-health,    Dr.  Trench 
!     the    Archbishopric    in    November. 
*M.      In    notifying  his    resignation   to   the 
•yn»ds  of  Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare, 
''hich  constituted  the  authority  for  the  elec- 
ion  of  his  successor,  he  stated  that  it  was  not 
is  purpose  to  make  any  application  to  the 
tativo    body  for  the  continuance  of 
ne  income  which  he  had  received  from  them. 
>uring  tin-  reading  of  the  Archbishop's  letter 
11,    the   members  of  the  Synod  re 
tained    stiindjnir,   and    there   were    cordial 

•  emonstrations  of  respect    at  its  close.      The 

:    the   Archbishop's    resignation   was 

•'•r-ived     with     ireneral     re-n  t     throughout 

.and   the   cause  of  it   elicited  a  wide 


spread  feeling  of  sympathy  in  England.     He 
died  March  28th,  1886. 

Archbishop  Trench's  works  occupy  no  in 
considerable  place  in  English  literature.  His 
best- known  theological  works  are  his  Notes  on 
the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  Notes  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Lord;  Lectures  on  Medieval 
Church  History  ;  Lessons  in  Proverbs  ;  The  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount  illustrated  from  St.  Augmt- 
ine;  St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scrip 
ture  ;  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  The 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Further,  Archbishop  Trench  was  an  ardent 
student  of  philology,  and  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  in  literature  is  that  entitled, 
On  the  Study  of  Words,  consisting  of  five 
lectures  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  Dio 
cesan  Training  Schools,  Winchester,  and 
published  in  1851.  In  1855  appeared  his 
English  Past  and  Present,  and  two  years  later 
On  some  J>>ficn'ncit's  in  our  Anr/lixh  Dictionaries. 
In  1858  Dr.  Trench  took  up  the  question  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  new  Testament ;  and,  col 
laterally  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  men 
tioned  that  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  proposed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Dean 
Trench  was  also  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Committee,  intrusted, 
in  conjunction  with  an  Etymological  Com 
mittee,  by  the  Philological  Society  with  the 
] "reparation  and  publication  of  a  new  English 
Dictionary. 

Trent,  COUNCIL  OF. — Trent,  the  ancient 
Trnl>  H  turn,  is  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol,  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  General 
Council  previous  to  that  of  the  Vatican 
in  1869  (according  to  the  Roman  Church) 
was  held.  The  reformation  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  the  policy  of  the  Popes 
would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
to  have  another  General  Council,  but  it  had 
been  long  delayed,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  party  who  were  most  interested  in  retain 
ing  the  abuses  which  were  profitable  to  them, 
and  especially  hindered  by  the  cardinals,  and 
even  by  the  Popes  themselves.  But  to  such  a 
council  only  could  Catholic  Christendom  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  most  earnest 
wishes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  German  Re 
formation  •  ven  the  Protestant  princes  ex 
pressed  their  desire  for  such  an  assemblage  of 
the  clergy.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  urged  it 
zealously,  he  found  it  a  very  effectual  mode  of 
alarming  the  Pope  and  curbing  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  thus  controlling  both  parties,  to 
persevere  in  demanding  that  a  council  should 
be  convoked  on  German  soil ;  so  he  solemnly 
announced  a  Council  to  the  States  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530.  In  order  to  prevent 
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his  summoning  it  there,  preparations  were 
made  for  it  in  Rome.  Accordingly  Clement 
VII.  in  that  same  year  decreed  it,  but  with 
out  fixing  a  time;  and  Paul  III.,  his  successor, 
appointed  it  to  be  held  May  27th,  1537,  at 
Mantua.  As  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable,  the 
place  was  changed  to  Vicenza,  and  May  1st, 
1538,  was  fixed  upon;  when,  as  no  prelates 
arrived,  it  was  again  delayed  till  Easter,  1539, 
and,  as  neither  France  nor  (.»ermany  con 
sented  to  the  place  selected,  it  was  a-ain 
indefinitely  postponed.  Paul  summoned  it 
a  IT  i  in  for  Nov.  1st,  1542,  and  showed  his 
willingness  to  choose  a  German  city  by  num. 
ing  Trent.  His  Legates  arrived  there  Nov. 
22nd,  but  a  war  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France  once  more  postponed  it 
till  a  more  convenient  time.  Such  a  time  the 
Pope  thought  he  had  found  when  Charles  was 
making  preparations  against  tin-  Prnt.^tants. 
and  he  summoned  the  Council  to  meet  on 
March  15th,  1545.  The  Cardinals  Del  Monte, 
Cervine  della  Croce,  and  Pole,  arrived  at 
Trent  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presiding 
Legates,  but  no  real  work  was  done  till  Dec. 
13th,  1545,  when  the  General  Council  of 
Trent  was  solemnly  opened,  25  bishops  and 
some  other  prelates  being  present.  In  the 
Papal  Brief,  the  Council  was  designated, 
Sacrosanct  a  oecumenica^  et  generalis  si/ nod  us  Tri- 
dentina  prasidentibus  leaatis  apostolicis.  It  was 
agreed  that  committees  of  bishops  and  Doc 
tors  of  Theology  should  prepare  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  and  that  the  votes  should  be 
taken,  not  by  nations  according  to  the  practice 
at  Constance  and  Basle,  but  by  individuals, 
and  that  the  questions  should  be  settled  by  a 
majority.  The  committees  being  chosen  and 
instructed  by  the  Legates,  thus  secured  a 
majority  for  the  Pope,  so  that  even  Italian 
bishops  were  heard  to  complain  that  the  I 
Council  was  not  a  free  one.  Princes  and 
people  expected  from  this  meeting  an  im-  I 
provement  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  ' 
members,  such  as  should  obviate  the  objections  | 
of  the  Protestants,  and  induce  them  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  Im 
perial  envoys  urged  that  this  ought  to  be 
made  the  main  object,  yet  in  the  first  three 
sessions  nothing  was  done  beyond  prelimin 
aries.  From  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  April,  1546, 
when  five  archbishops  and  48  bishops  were 
present,  two  decrees  were  enacted,  in  which 
the  Apocrypha  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  the  traditions 
handed  down  by  the  Church  from  Apostolic 
times  were  to  be  taken  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  Vulgate  translation  was 
received  as  authentic.  The  5th  session  was 
occupied  with  discussion  about  original  sin  ; 
the  QikivrOh  justification',  the  7th,  held  March, 
1547,  on  the  Sacraments  in  general,  i.e.  concern 
ing  the  number,  necessity,  efficacy,  matter, 
form,  and  ministry  of  them.  They  were 
declared  to  be  seven.  To  these  decrees  were 


added    several  anathemas  against  those  wbi 
dissented  from  them.     Then  came  the  vi.  toi 
of   Muhlberg,  which  made   the  Emperor   M 
powerful   that   the    Pope   sought  a    prete:i 
for  removing  the  Council  from  German  terr  i 
tory,  and  the  Legates,  making  use  of  a  fal  < 
rumour  of  the  plague  at  Trent,  resolved,  1 
1-V17,    to  transfer  the  assembly  to  Bologna- 
a  resolution  \vhirh  was  immediately  acted  < 
by  the  Italian   Fathers.     The  Emperor,  hov* 
ever,  compelled  1 8  bishops  from  his  own  Stati 
together  with  Cardinal    M.-idrux/i,  Bishop 
Trent,  to  remain  in  that  city,  whilst  the  L« 
gates,  with  6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  and 
generals   of   religious    Orders,    remained 
I'.olo-na,   and   contented   themselves,   in   tl 
9th    and     10th     sessions,    with    publishii 
-   of   adjournment   and    deciding    n 
tiling  further  on  the  subject  of   tin-  Comic 
Neither    was    anything   done   by    those    lei 
at  Trent,  so  the  Pope  declared  the  Counc 
adjourned  in  a  Bull  issued  Sept.  17th,  154 
After    his    death,   the    Cardinal   del   Mont 
became   Pope   in   1550,   under  the  name 
Julius  III.,  and  formally  announced,  at  till 
desire  of  the  Emperor,  the  reassembling 
the  Council  of  Trent.    His  L«  -at.  ,  Man •,  11 
Crescentius,  came  with  two  Nuncios  to  Tn-n 
and  opened  the  Council,  May  1st,  1551,  wiu 
the    llth   session;   but  there  were   so  f e  < 
theologians  present  that   nothing  importaie 
was  done  before  the  13th  session,  commence  < 
Oct.  llth,  1551.    The  Jesuits  Lainez  and  Sa»l 
meron,  who  had  been   sent  as    Papal   the 
logians,  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  t\t* 
decrees,   which  now,  laying  aside  seholastu 
differences,  were  briefly  and  precisely  dra*r 
up.      The    Council   concluded    against    tl1 
Sacramentarians,  "That  Jesus  Chri\f  //•//>  r«tl 
present  in  the  Holy   Sacrament  of  t!<> 
and  against  the  Lutherans  they  decreed  t;t 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation   ami  A<lt>rnt'n 
of  the  Host,  and  the  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ  ,4 
other  times    than   at   actual   receiruif/.      Th* 
refused  to  define  the  point  of  Communion 
Both  Kinds  for  the  laity,  and  the  Saeritiee 
the  Mass,  so  that  the  Protestant  divines 
whom  they  had  given  a  safe-conduct  migh 
have    time    to  come   up  and   set  forth  tU 
reasons  of  their  opinions  to  the  Council.     J 
the  14th  session,  begun  Nov.  25th,  l.V»l.  tl 
doctrines  of  the  Church  concerning  iVium 
and  Extreme  Unction  were  declared.     A> 
Penance,    they   set   forth   its   necessity,    ar 
enlarged  on   its    three    branches    -contritio 
conte>sion,    and  satisfaction ;    they    also   » 
forth  the  institution  and  effects  of  Extrerr 
Unction.    In  the  15th  session.  be-un  .|;,nuar 
Ki.VJ.   they   granted   a   new   safe-conduct  1* 
the  Protestants,  and  adjourned  till  .May  Is 
Under  the  Imperial  protection  the  divines  . 
Wiirtemberg  and  Upper  Germany  now  alf 
came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were  ahvad 
on    their  way   thither   under  the   conduct  < 
Melanchthon.     These  measures  \\.  re  only 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  lull  th 
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i-Emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  evinced  by 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
*>f    the    Elector    Maurice,    who    forced    the 
fcEmperor  to   fly,   and   the    members  of    the 
Council  to  disperse.     They  resolved  accord 
ingly,  on  April  8th,  to  adjourn  for  two  years 
•without  even  having  commenced  negotiations 
•with  the  Protestants.     Amidst  these  circum- 
^tances,    the    Treaty    of     Passau     and    the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg  were  concluded, 
<md  two  Catholic  princes,  King   Ferdinand 
und  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ventured,  in  defi 
ance  of  the  Council,  to  grant   to  their  Pro 
testant  subjects  tin-  privilege  of  the  cup.    In 
France  the  power  of  the  Protestants  was  so 
,'reat  that  they  talked  of  summoning  a  national 
.vim  1  to  settle   their  religious  disputes,  and 
100  Pius  IV.,   who  had  succeeded  Paul,  saw 
rims*  if  compelled,  in  1560  and  1561,  to  re- 
issemble   the  General  Council.      It  was  re- 
)pen.-d  Jan.  8th,  1562,  by  six  Legates,  under 
•;he    presidency    of    the    Cardinal    Hercules 
t  of  Mantua,  with  112  bishops  (mostly 
Italian,,   four   abbots,  and   four   generals    of 
•elisions  Orders.     In  the  18th  session,   1-V1>. 
JGth,  a  decree  was  published  for  prepaiin^ 
in   index   of    prohibited    books,   but    in    the 
.9th    and    20th    it    was    again    resolved    to 
It-lay   thr   publication   of  new  decrees,    this 
it-iii ir  tin-  liomaii  pulicy  to  avoid  opposition; 
or   France,    as    well    as    the   Emperor    and 
iavaiia,    reiterated   their  d«->iiv   for    the  re- 
oriiiatinn  of  tin-  Chun-h,  the  administration 
n  botli  kinds  to  tin-   laity,  the  marria-"   of 
.iiul  a  iwision  of  the  laws  concerning 
orhidd*  n  meats  ;  and.  1"  sides,  all  the  bishops, 
•xcept     those    from    Italy,    agreed     in    the 
•pinion,    so   odious    to    the    Pope,    that     t  lu 
ll   power  and  rights  were  of  Divine, 
nd  not  Papal  01  i^in.      In  consequence  of  the 
•lumber  of  Italian  bishops  they  could  always 
:et  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Court, 
o  in  the  21st   and  22nd  sessions,  July  16th 
nd  Sept.  17th.  Io62,  they  passed  decrees  re- 
pectin^  tin-  c«  lehration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
nd  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  allowing  pre- 
•arut'-ry  explanations  in  the  vernacular  lan 
guages;    but  the  laity  were  referred  to  the 
'o])e  ivsj>trting  their  di-mai.d  for  the  cup  in 
is  Supper.     In  these  sessions  there 
resent    2:;o  prelates,   besides  the  am- 
•assadors   of    the  Catholic  Courts,   and    the 
umher  was  inert  ased  on   Nov.    Kith  by  the 
rrival    of    the    Cardinal    of    Lorraine    with 
ourteen  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  eighteen 
heologians  from  France,  who  not  only  gave 
«-w  -.ti-.-n.rth  to  the  opp<»sition,  but  also  pro- 
"s»-d    thirty-four    art  ides    of    reformation, 
hich  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  offensive 
)  the  Papal   party.      This  party."  therefore, 
jsorted  again  to  d.  lays,  and  postponed  the 
from    one   month    to   another. 
i,  who  \va>  Lr'H-  rally  esteemed  for  his 
prightness,  but   who  was  fettered  in  every 
1  •[>  by  the  directions  which  he  received  from 
OUR,  died  on  March  2nd,  1563,  and  in  his 


place  the  new  Legates,  Moroni  and  Stavageri, 
presided,  and  so  hindered  work  by  empty 
formalities  that  both  the  Imperial  and  French 
Courts  despaired  either  of  getting  any  Church 
reformation  or  of  making  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  who  entirely  rejected  the  Council. 
Moreover,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  won 
over  to  the  Papal  party  by  bribery,  and  at 
length,  either  wearied  by  long  delay  or 
influenced  by  intrigue,  the  German,  Spanish, 
and  French  bishops  consented  to  a  decree 
concerning  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
the  hierarchy  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Pope,  which  received  public 
confirmation  in  eight  canons  in  the  23rd 
m,  July  15th,  1563.  With  equal  pli 
ability  they  suffered  in  the  24th  session, 
Nov.  llth,  a  decree  to  be  passed  respecting 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  in  twelve 
canons,  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  enjoined;  and,  in  the  25th  and  last 
sessions,  Dec.  3rd  and  4th,  the  hastily 
composed  decrees  respecting  purgatory,  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics  and  images,  the 
monastic  vows,  indulgences,  fasts,  prohibition 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  an  index  of 
prohibited  books — the  last  of  which,  together 
with  the  composition  of  a  catechism  and 
breviary,  was  left  to  the  Pope.  In  the  decrees 
of  reformation  published  in  these  last  five 
sessions,  which  contained  mostly  insignificant 
or  self-evident  ordinances,  or,  at  least,  the 
same  repeated,  only  with  different  words, 
provision  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
piv vailing  abuses,  for  the  conferring  and 
administration  of  spiritual  offices,  sinecures, 
etc.  The  most  useful  provision  was  that  for 
founding  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  and  the  examination  of  those  to  be 
ordained.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  other 
prelates  made  the  walls  resound  with  their 
cry,  "  Cursed  be  all  heretics ! "  and  thus 
enled  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of 
which,  signed  by  255  prelates,  perpetuated 
the  separation  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  acquired  with  the  latter 
the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book.  The 
Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  in  their  whole 
«-xt«-nt,  Jan.  26th,  1564.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Council,  the  gaining  back  the  Protestants 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  had  not  been  attained, 
and  the  points  of  dissension  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches  were  marked 
out  so  distinctly  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any 
future  reconciliation.  By  its  decrees,  the 
Catholic  doctrines  were  more  exactly  deter 
mined,  and  many  abuses  remedied,  though 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  were  left.  The 
decrees  were  received  without  limitation  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland  ;  in  Spain  they 
were  restricted  by  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary  they  met 
with  an  opposition  which  gradually  resulted 
in  a  silent  approbation  of  the  doctrinal 
decrees  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  but  has 
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always  prevented  the  reception  of  the  decrees 
as  irreconcilable  with  many  laws  of  the  re 
spective  countries.  For  the  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  the  decrees,  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1588,  instituted  a  Council  of  Cardinals;  and 
many  books,  both  in  support  and  opposition 
to  this  Council,  have  been  written.  Calvin 
wrote  his  Antnlntc  against  the  Council  of 
Trent  during  its  session,  and  when  in  1560 
Pius  VII.  ordered  the  reassembling  of  the 
Council,  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany 
issued  their  Concilii  Tridcntini  Decretis  oppo- 
xittt  Gravamina.  The  fundamental  error  of 
this  Council  was  that  Catholics  and  Protest 
ants  could  suppose  it  possible  to  reconcile 
their  differ. -nc«-s  by  a  means  which  could  only 
bring  them  out  in  >tr«mger  relief;  but  we  can 
haxdly  blame  men  for  wishing  to  restore  har 
mony  to  Christendom. 

Trentals.— Masses  saH  rvery  day  for 
thirty  days  for  a  decease,!  person. 

Treves,  HOLY  COAT  OF.— It  is  alleged  that 
the  seamless  coat  of  our  IMessed  Saviour  is 
preserved  in  the  city  of  Treves,  it  having 
been  given  to  this  place  by  the  Empn-s 
Helena.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  Gesta  Trevirorum  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  used  at  the  consecration  of  15ish«'ip 
Bruno  in  1121,  and  translated  from  the  ( ho ir 
to  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  1196. 
In  1512,  and  several  times  since,  it  has  been 
exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  ; 
the  last  time  was  in  1844,  when  eleven 
bishops  and  thousands  of  people  flocked  to 
Treves  on  the  occasion  of  the  finding  of  an 
ancient  ivory  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
which  had  been  lost,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  confirm  its  authenticity.  Many  miracles 
were  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time. 
Examination  of  the  garment,  however,  has 
greatly  shaken  the  faith  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  its  genuineness, 
which  is  now  pronounced  not  a  matter  of 
faith,  but  of  "  pious  opinion." 

Triers. — A  commission  of  thirty-eight 
men,  chosen  by  Cromwell  in  1653  to  sit  at 
Whitehall  to  try  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
they  consisted  of  Independent,  Presbyterian, 
and  Baptist  clergy  and  laymen.  The  exercise 
of  their  power  by  thtse  Triers  was  so  arbi 
trary  and  bigoted  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
compared  to  the  Inquisitors.  In  their  judg 
ment,  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  was  evidence 
that  a  minister  was  destitute  of  "  grace, 
knowledge,  and  utterance,"  and  hence  unfit 
for  his  office. 

Triforium. — A  gallery  or  open  space 
over  the  aisles  and  choir  of  a  church,  between 
the  pier-arches  and  clerestory.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  gallery  for  women,  and  also  to  let 
down  tapestry  for  the  decoration  of  the  church 
on  festivals.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
uncertain. 


Trine  Immersion  is  the  act  of  dippin 
a  person  who  is  being  baptised  three  tim  i 
beneath   the    surface    of    the    water,    at    t 
naming   of   the  Three  Persons  of  the  He  j 
Trinity.      It  was  the  general  practice  int.] 
primitive      Church,    and     if     circuinst  UK 
rendered  baptism  by  affusion  neoeHarr,  t 
affusion    was    made    thrice.      Some    of    tj| 
Fathers  teach  that  this  practice  represent^ 
the  three  days'  burial  of  Christ  and  His  rest*] 
rection  on  the    third    day ;    others    that 
signified  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinil 
St.  Augustine  combines  the  two  significations 
and  St.  Jerome  sees  a  symbolical  n  >eniblai) 
between  the  three  immersions  and  yet  on«l 
one   baptism,  and  the  Three  Persons  of  tj 
Godhead   and   yet  but  One   God.      The  pr; 
tice     of     Trine     Immersion    was,    howev»( 
appealed  to  by  some  Spanish  Arians  in  £\\\ 
support  to  their  heresy  of  the  inequality 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  and,  consequent 
some  of  the  orthodox,  with    tin-  approval 
Gregory  the  Great,  had  recourse  to  bapti: 
by  Millie  immersion  ;  and  some  following  t 
new  practice  and  ><»me  retaining  the  old,  a 
confusion   and    scandal    resulting    from    t  J 
iliver.vity,  the  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  (J:*:J,  i 
forced  the  judgment  of  Gregory.      Still,  t 
more  ancient   custom  generally  prevailed, 
being  felt  that  the  reason  for  the  change  \v»i 
too  slight  to  justify  the  alteration  of  the  tin* 
honoured  and  symbolical  practice. 

Trinitarians.— A  name  given  to  the 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of   a   Trinity  in  t  i 
Godhead,  who  believe  that  there  is  only  o«i 
essence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Sph 
but   a    threefold  division    by  their  persorn 
operations. 

Another  application  of  the  name  is  to 
monastic  Order  of  the  Trinity  and  Redempti 
of  Captives.     St.  John  of  Malta  and  Felix 
Valois  were  its  first  Patriarchs  in  ll'.'T: 
members  added  to  the  usual  vows,  one  pled 
ing  themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  redee- 
the  Christians  who  were  in  slavery  ainonj. 
the  Infidels. 

Trinity. —  The    doctrine    of    the    H, 
Trinity,  which  is  held  alike  by  the   Rome- 
Greek,  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  by  tH 
greater    number    of    Nonconformist     Coi 
munions,  is  thus  stated  in  the  First  Article 
the  Church  of  England :  "  There  is  but  0 
Living     and     True    God.     .     .     .     And 
Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  P€ 
sons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  etemit 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

This  doctrine  turns  upon  two  poin; 
first  is  the  Unity  of  God,  a  doctrine  affirm- 
in  the  most  express  and  emphatic  terms  bo 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  [Deut.  vi. 
Is.  xliv.  6  ;  Mark  xii.   29-32 ;    Eph.   iv.  6 
The   second  is  the   revelation   in    the  Ne 
Testament  concerning  Christ  and  the  Ho 
Ghost.    In  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Cathnlic  Dt 
trine  of  the   Trinity,  the  following  texts  a 
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adduced  and  commented  on  in  pi-oof  of  the 
Divinity  of  ( 'hi  ist : — Is.  viii.  13,  14,  compared 
with  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Is.  vi.  5,  compared  with 
John  xii.  41  ;  Is.  xliv.  6,  compared  with  Rev. 
xxii.  13;  Is.  xliii.  11,  compared  with  2  Pet. 
iii.  18;  Rev.  xxii.  6,  compared  with  verse  16; 
Luke  i.  70,  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  10  ;  Luke 
ii.  16,  17,  compared  with  Matt.  iii.  11  ;  Matt. 
xi.  10,  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
56,  compared  with  1  Cor.  x.  9 ;  John  iii.  29, 
compared  with  Is.  liv.  5 ;  John  xx.  28  ;  Rom. 
ix.  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1  ;  2  Cor.  v.  IP;  John  xiv.  11  ; 
2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  1  John  v.  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8,  9 ;  John 
i.  1;  Is.  ix.  6;  Jer.  xxiii.  6;  Is.  ii.  17,  18; 
Rev.  i.  8. 

He  then  gives  one  by  one  the  texts  adduced 
by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  each 
case  plaecs  \vh.-it  In-  holds  to  be  the  true  in 
terpretation  upon  them.  They  are  the  follow- 
in-:  -Matt.  xix.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Acts  x. 
i42;  Acts  x.  40,  41  ;  John  iii.  16;  Eph.  iv. 
32  ;  John  vi.  38  ;  Acts  iv.  29,  30  ;  Matt.  xx. 
23;  1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Matt,  xxiii.  9;  John  xiv. 
28;  1  Cor.  xi.  ;*  :  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  John  i.  18 ;  1 
..  27,  28;  Jude  4,  24,  25. 

To  the  same  author  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  list  of  texts  in  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Hi.ly(  ihost: — John  iii.  6,  compared  with 
1  .Juhii  v.  4;  A'-ts  xiii.  '2,  compared  with  Heb. 
v.  I;  Matt.  i\.  -'is,  compared  with  Acts  xiii. 
<4  ;  Luke  ii.  2(5,  2S ;  John  xiv.  17,  compared 
with  1  Cor.  xiv.  2->  ;  2  Fun.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  2  !'•  t.  i.  21  ;  John  vi.  45,  compared  with 
1  (or.  ii.  13;  Acts  v.  3,  4 ;  1  John  iii.  21, 
compared  with  -J  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  compared 
with  vi.  1!*;  Matthew  iv.  1,  compared  with 
Luke  xi.  24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Acts 
v.  u ;  Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Ezek.  viii. 
1-3  ;  Acts  iv.  24,  25.  And  he  mentions,  as 
claimed  by  opponents  on  their  side,  Matt.  iii. 
16  :  H.-b.'ii.  4  ;  and  Rom.  viii.  26. 

Tin  re  is  no  question  tbat  the  texts  we  have 
named  were  accepted  as  inspired  Scripture  by 
the  whole  of  tin'  e  uly  ( 'hurch,  and  the  result 
w  i-  the(  'hurch  had  before  it  the  plainest  asser 
tions  [1]  that  ther«>  is  One  God;  and  also  [2] 
that  Christ  was  called  God,  as  was  also  the 
Holy  Spirit.  How,  then,  were  these  truths 
to  he  combined  '•  Some  of  the  early  heretics, 
no  doubt,  became  Tritheists,  and  declared  that 
the,  New  Testament  revealed  three  Gods. 
But  against  this  stood  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,  and  tho  uniform  teaching  of  the 
-tolic  Church.  Another  doctrine  was  that 
of  the  SABELLIANS,  who  taught  that  the  three 
names,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  were  but 
tin. .  m  niifettations  of  the  same  Person  under 
different  aspects,  a  doctrine  which  involved 
the  opinion  that  the  Father  died  upon  the 
Cross.  [PATUIPASSIANS.]  The  third  and 
orthodox  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  The  word  "  Trinity"  is  not  found  in 
Scripture,  but  the  doctrine  is  held  to  be  ex 
pressed  in  the  words  of  Christ's  commission 
Matt,  xxviii.  19], and  in  the  Apostolic benedic- 
r.  xiii.  Mj.  Tin:  word  itself  was  first 


used  by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
second  century.  The  early  Fathers  taught 
the  doctrine  by  implication  when  they  main 
tained  the  distinctness  of  the  Son  against  the 
Sabellians,  and  the  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father  against  the  Arians ;  but  it  was  the 
Councils  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  which, 
by  affirming  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  stated  it  in  the  most  clear, 
emphatic,  and  categorical  terms.  From  that 
time  the  doctrine  was  never  called  in  question 
except  by  a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  revolt 
against  passive  obedience,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  conscience  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  momentous  epoch 
saw  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  again  im 
pugned,  and  Unitarianism  thus  became  one 
phase  of  Protestantism.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  doctrine  must  now  be  con 
sidered. 

The  great  Reformers,  equally  with  the 
Catholics,  received  and  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly 
taught  by  Scripture  when  interpreted  in  its 
simple  and  natural  sense.  So  evident  is  its 
implication  in  Scriptural  statements,  indeed, 
that  Unitarians  and  Theists  almost  uni 
versally  regard  Scripture  itself  in  a  very 
different  li^ht  from  orthodox  Christians,  and 
attach  to  it  a  very  much  lower  idea  of  Divine 
revelation,  destitute  of  any  really  authorita 
tive  character.  This  ground  of  acceptance, 
then,  mpy  fitly  be  termed  that  of  Authority, 
and  is  well  set  forth  by  the  Protestant  writer 
already  cited,  in  terms  which  would  also  be 
accepted  by  all  the  historical  Churches.  We 
may  take  a  few  passages  from  the  "  con 
clusion"  of  his  work,  premising  that  the 
preceding  body  thereof  consists  of  chapters 
upon  [1]  Scripture  passages  proving  the 
iMvinity  of  Christ;  [2]  the  like  proving  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  [3]  texts  proving 
the  Plurality  and  Trinity  of  Persons;  [4] 
Passages  proving  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  The 
"conclusion"  first  reviews  the  first  two 
chapters  (the  texts  most  important  to  which 
have  been  above  cited),  and  then  proceeds : — 

"  It  has  appeared  from  the  third  chapter,  that 
God  is  signified  to  us  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  by  a  name  that  is  plural,  and  proved 
to  be  such  from  many  particular  instances ; 
yet  generally  so  restrained  and  qualified  as  to 
destroy  the  suspicion  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 
That  to  this  common  name  of  God,  many 
other  plural  names  and  expressions  are  added , 
and  that  :m  interchanging  of  the  plural  and 
singular  is  frequently  observed,  which  neither 
grammar  nor  reason  can  account  for  upon 
any  principle,  but  that  of  a  real  Divine 
plurality.  That  the  Persons  of  God  are  three 
in  number,  precisely  distinguished  on  some 
occasions  by  the  personal  names  of  the  Father, 
the  Word  or  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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also  by  different  offices.  That  the  same  term 
is  not  always  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  same 
Person ;  because  the  words  God,  Lord,  Jehov>ih, 
and  Father,  are  sometimes  applied  to  one 
Person,  sometimes  to  another  ;  while  at  other 
times  they  are  not  personal,  but  general 
names  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  in  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  sitting  upon  His  throne,  and 
speaking  of  Himself  in  the  plural  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  there  was  not  one  Person 
only,  but  three ;  the  fat/to;  Jesus,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  expressed  under  one  name  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  personally  distin 
guished  to  us  by  three  different  ones  in  the 
New,  where  this  matter  is  referred  to. 

"In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter,  the  passages 
of  the  Scripture  have  been  laid  together,  and 
made  to  unite  their  beams  in  one  common 
centre — the  Unity  of  the  Tri// if;/.  Which 
Unity  is  not  metaphorical  and  figurative,  but 
strict  and  real  ;  and  there  can  be  no  real 
Unity  in  God,  but  that  of  His  nut": 
or  substance,  all  of  which  are  .synonymous 
terms.  This  Unity  considered  in  itself  is 
altogether  incomprehensible;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  read  and  to  know  that  there  i»  a 
Divine  nature,  and  another  thing  to  describe 
it.  That  it  is  proved  to  be  a  Unity  of 
essence : — First,  because  the  three  Persons 
are  all  comprehended  under  the  same  indi 
vidual  and  supreme  appellation.  They  are 
the  one  Lord  absolutely  so  called,  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  and  the  God  of  Israel.  Secondly, 
because  they  partake  in  common  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  which  being  interpreted,  means  the 
Divine  Essence ;  and  what  it  signifies  in  one 
Person  it  must  also  signify  in  the  others,  as 
truly  as  the  singular  name  Adam,  in  its  appel 
lative  capacity,  expresses  the  common  nature 
of  all  mankind.  And  this  name  neither  is 
nor  can  be  communicated,  without  a  con 
tradiction,  to  any  derived  or  inferior  nature, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  signification  as  its 
application,  which  is  expressly  restrained  to 
one  only.  Thirdly,  it  is  further  proved,  in 
that  the  authority,  the  secret  mind  or  counsel, 
and  the  power  by  which  all  things  are  estab 
lished  and  directed,  is  ascribed  to  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  in  common  with  God  the  Father; 
and  that  in  the  same  exercise  of  it,  and  upon 
the  same  occasions.  Fourthly,  because  there 
is  a  participation  of  such  Divine  attributes  as 
cannot  subsist  but  where  they  are  original. 
Our  understanding,  if  it  be  moderately  in 
structed,  will  satisfy  us  that  there  can  be 
ONE  ONLY  who  is  eternal,  and  possessed  of 
holiness,  truth,  life,  etc.,  in  and  from  Himself. 
Vet  the  whole  Trinity  is  eternal,  holy,  true, 
living,  and  omnipreaenl :  therefore  these  three 
were,  and  will  be,  one  God  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  because 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  undivided 
Godhead  in  all  those  acts,  every  one  of  which 
has  in  it  the  character  of  a  Divine  wisdom 
and  omnipotence ;  and  expresses  such  an 
intimate  union  and  communion  of  the  Holy 


Trinity,  as  the  understanding  of  man  canno  t 
ivaeh,  and  which  no  words  can  explain.  l-\, 
though  it  is  and  must  be  one  God  who  dot! 
all  these  things,  yet  it  is  the  Father,  the  x»n 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  us  our  being 
instruct  and  illuminate  us,  lead  us,  speak  t<>  us 
and  are  pivsriit  with  us;  who  give  authority 
to  the  Church,  raise  the  dead,  sanctify  tin 
elect,  and  perform  every  Divine  and  Spiritua 
operation. 

"This  is  the  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Hobv 
Scripture ;  very  different  from  the  Deity  8( 
much  talked  of  in  our  systematical  scheme 
of  natural  divinity;  which,  with  all  it 
wisdom,  never  yet  thought  of  a  Christ,  or  j 
Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  nature,  now  fallen  am 
blinded,  is  to  be  reformed,  exalted,  and  saved 
The  Bible  we  know  to  be  the  infallible  Wor> 
of  God ;  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  obedience 
I  find  this  doctrine  revealed  in  it ;  therei'on 
I  firmly  believe  and  submit  to  it.  ... 
And  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  b« 
corrected  and  softened  till  it  becomes  agit 
able  to  the  natural  thoughts  and  imagination 
of  the  human  heart,  then  in  vain,  was  it  said— 
Jt leased  is  he  ic  however  shall  not  be  ofi'ende< 

m  M-." 

V-  t  though  it  is  indisputably  true  that  w«- 
are  indebted  solely  for  our  knowledge  of  tin 
Trinity  to  the  teaching  of  lx«\ elation,  anoi 
that  the  doctrine  could  never  have  been  dis 
covered  by  human  reason  unaided,  some  o 
the  ablest  Protestant  divines  have  maintaineO 
that  human  reason  is  able  to  some  extent  t< 
follow  the  revelation,  to  acquiesce  in  its  truth, 
and  to  find  it  harmonise  with  the  deepest  in 
tuitions  of  the  soul.  The  intellectual  ob- 
!"ect ions  to  the  doctrine  are  practically  two: 
1]  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  ancJ 
2  J  that  if  not,  it  in  reality  amounts  to  Tri- 
theism.  Neither  of  these  will  bear  a  moment*! 
examination.  The  first  objection  may,  in 
deed,  be  said  to  be  itself  a  sheer  intellect ua 
absurdity,  since  it  is  based  upon  an  applicatior 
to  the  Infinite  and  Essential  Being  of  God,  oy 
crude  reasonings  about  number  and  distinc 
tion  such  as  are  applied  to  so  many  marbles 
and  which  every  thoughtful  Christian  n-j.-ctr 
ab  initio  as  regards  any  relation  to  the  Divint 
Being.  On  this  ground,  indeed,  theologian: 
of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  have  objected  t< 
portions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  giviiu 
concrete  definition,  beyond  what  is  written  0) 
can  be  safely  affirmed  of  God.  As  Robert sor 
points  out  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject,  "  w< 
are  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  words  ; ''  anc 
as  he  remarks  again  in  reference  to  such  ob- 
je  tors,  "though  the  doctrine  may  appear  t( 
them  absurd,  because  they  have  not  the  pro 
per  conception  of  it,  some  of  the  profoundesl 
thinkers  have  believed  in  this  doctrine.  .  . 
Let  them  be  assured  of  this,  that  whether  tin 
doctrine  be  true  or  false,  it  is  not  n<'r.->-arih 
a  doctrine  self-contradictory  ....  thai 
such  men  never  could  have  held  it  unles? 
there  was  latent  in  the  doctrine  a  deep  truth.' 
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ingham,  again,  two  centuries  ago,  protests 
[gainst  such  divines  as  played  into  the  hands 
these  objectors,  by  "affecting  to  represent 
Be  mystery  of  the  Christian  Trinity  as  a 
ling  directly  contradictious  to  all  human 
iiid  understanding,  and  that  perhaps 
it  of  design  to  make  men  surrender  up 
it'iii>.  Ives  and  conscience,  in  a  blind  and  im- 
.ieit  faith,  wholly  to  their  guidance."  The 
hristian  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
riiiity  in  tin-  .-•'////»•  sense  in  which  He  is  One ; 

•  uly  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
\istsasThree  Persons.     Further  reply 

this  objection  will  appear  in  what  follows 
lucerning  the  second. 
Any  .-tatement   of  the  various  intellectual 

-  and  explanations   which  have  been 
to  as.-ist   an   intelligent  apprehension 

the   I>ivine  Trinity  in   Unity  must  neces- 
i-rily   be    brief.      CUDWOKTH    [q.v.],    as   we 
ive  se.-n.  wa<  a  riat«mi>t,  and  has  been  mis- 
present'-d  on  that   account;    but  he  makes 
.clear  himself,  that  his  object  was  to  show 
the  wonderful  provid.-nr.-  ot'  Almighty  (J"d, 
•tat   this    doctrine    of   a   Trinity   of    Divine 
M-S  should  find  such  admittance  and 
.inent    in   th-'   pa-an   world,  and   be 
veil  by  the   wi>est    of  their  philosophers 
the   times   of    Christianity."       lie  ac- 
rdingly  draws   -trikinir  analogies  between 
e  Platonic  Trinity,  and  especially  that  form 
it  in  which  tin-  hyposta-.-  arc  described  as 
finite  Goodness,  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  In- 
iite  Love  and  Power  (these  not  as  accidents 
ions,  but  as  all  substantial),  and  the 
iristian   doctrine.      He  implies —an   idea  in 
vance    of    his    own    time,    but    far    more 
miliar  in  this    -that  such  an   approximation 
the  most    enlightened  reason  of  antiquity 
«8not  without    a    real  hivine   illumination; 
d   though    this    br-.idth    of   view  brought 
on  him  the  eharire  (from  Nelson  and  others) 
it  his  own    views  cone,  rninir   the   Trinity 
*embled  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  darke,  this  is 
Mficiently  refuted,  not  only  by   hi>  BXpreM 
Urination  that  both  the   Son  and   tin-   Holy 
'  o-eve  and   co-eternal   with  the 
th-  r"    [Intrllwtmil   Si(*t,-,n    of  (/'•• 
342],  l)tit   by   tlie  definite   statement  that 
i  the  p'latonic  Trinity  differed  in  any 
«e,  not  only  from   Scripture,   but    from  the 
cene  and  Constant inopolitaii  Councils,  and 
•line    ,,f    Athana.Mus,    it    is    therein 
itterly   ai-'  1  timed  and  rejected"   by  him. 
•id.,  i'i.  457.] 

I'h'     analogy    with   a   quasi-philosophical 

-teui.    as   cited   liy   ('udworth,  is  in    truth 

.king;     and    his   work    is.   moreover, 

.uable    as     copiously    citinir    within     small 

npass  tho  opinions  and  definitions  of  the 

thei>  concerning  the   true    meaning  of  the 

rd    hoino-omios.      This,     says     ('udworth, 

(vas   never    UM-!    by   (>\»V    writers  other- 

M    than    to     signify    the     agreement    of 

numerically   differing   from    one    an- 

'•T  in    some  common   nature    or  universal 


essence."  Hence  St.  Basil  says  that  the 
word  "  plainly  takes  away  the  sameness  of 
hypostasis  [or  individual  person],  for  the 
same  thing  is  not  homo-ousios  [co-substan 
tial]  with  itself,  but  always  one  thing  with 
another."  [Epist.  300.]  So  Athanasius  re 
marks  \_Epist.  De  Sent.  Dicn.]  that  "  the 
branches  are  homo-ousios  with  the  vine,  or 
with  the  root  thereof."  And  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  affirms  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  homo-oitsios  with  the  Father  as  to  His 
divinity,  but  homo-ousios  with  us  men  as  to 
His  humanity,"  and  Athanasius  himself  uses 
the  same  word  in  relation  to  the  Saviour  and 
mankind  in  the  same  sense.  Athanasius 
further  says,  ''  We  do  not  think  the  Son  to 
be  really  one  and  the  same  with  the  Father,  as 
the  Sabellians  do,  and  to  be  mono-ottxios  and 
not  hoiHo-oHfiiii*  :  they  thereby  destroy  the  very 
beini,r  of  the  Son."  [Exposition  of  Fait  It.'] 

Concerning  tho  hypostases  in  the  Trinity, 
HIM; HAM  [q.v.]  is  worth  quoting,  and  his 
remarks  are  more  noteworthy  because  in  his 
own  day  he  was  charged  by  some  with  Tri- 
tiieism : — 

"  For  though  the  three  Persons  in  their 
sense  be  three  distinct  numerical  substances, 
yet  they  are  neither,  firstly,  three  Beings  of  a 
different  nature, as  Arius  meant;  nor, secondly, 
three  Beings  actually  divided  or  separated 
from  each  other  as  three  men  and  angels  are, 
but  most  inseparably  and  eternally  ;  yet  with 
out  confusion,  united  into  One  ;  which  union 
of  substances  i>  so  necessary  in  infinite  iiein-s, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  them  other 
wise  than  as  actually  and  eternally  united 
into  one  ;  nor,  thirdly,  are  they  three  parts  of 
one  whole,  sharing  I  >ivine  perfect  ions  amongst 
th.  in,  but  every  one  is  equally  possessed  of 
all  (and  this  naturally  follows  from  their 
.  'iual  in  nature,  and  so  falls  in  with 
the  first  sort  of  Unity)  ;  nor,  fourthly,  are 
they  three  Beings  having  that  Divine  nature 
independently,  everyone  from  Himself;  but 
the  Father  alone  has  His  Being  from  Him 
self,  the,  Son  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both  ;  for  though  they  all  have  a  Divine 
nature,  that  is,  a  necessary  existence  (for 
OJ  •  xistence  is  the  properest  notion  we 
can  form  of  a  Divine  nature),  yet  they  have 
that  necessary  existence  three  different  ways  : 
the  Father  necessarily  exists,  but  of  Himself 
alone ;  the  Son  necessarily  exists,  but  from 
the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  necessarily 
exists  too,  but  from  the 'Father  and  the  Son  ; 
so  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
properly  without  original,  though  necessarily 
existing  from  all  eternity,  butare  as  necessary 
and  eternal  Kmanations  of  a  necessary  and 
eternal  (.Vise;  and  this  way  of  existing  is 
what  distinguishes  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  both  from  the  Father  and  the  creatures, 
and  at  once  preserves  the  Unity  of  the  God 
head.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  this 
original  and  natural  subordination  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  they  are 
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not  three  opposite  principles  or  Providences 
clashing  and  interfering  with  one  another, 
but  one  harmonious  Providence  and  one  un 
divided  principle  of  all  other  things;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  three  infinite  beings 
under  the  economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  without  conceiving  them  at  the  same 
time  united  in  an  eternal  hanmmy  and  con 
cord."  [Sermon  on  (tic  Trinity.  ]  In  another  \, ,-. 
tniiit  <»i  the  Iiirittit//  iifC/u-ixt  Bingham  further 
says:  "The  true  notion  of  the  Christian 
Trinity  is  three  Divine  IVrs.ms  under  the 
relation  and  economy  of  a  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  ;  when-  the  Father  is  considered  a> 
the  Fountain  of  the  Deity,  the  S<>n  and  Holy 
(iho^t  as  tlie  natural  and  eternal  Kinanations 
of  the  Father's  substance;  agn-. •:«!  !••  to  what 
I  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Son  is 
4  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
Very  God' — 'Deus  genitus,'  not  'inireiiitus' 
nor  '  factus' ;  whereas  Tri-theism  asserts  that 
the  Son  is  another  «ti>-nneton — that  is,  not  a 
Son,  but  another  distinct  principle  or  sub 
stance,  unbegotten  as  the  Father  is,  and  con 
sequently  a  distinct  God." 

These  older  attempts  at  explanation  have 
their  use  and  value;  but  modern  theology 
rather  shrinks  from  such  precise  and  <  - 
like  definition  concerning  the  holiest  rayst 
of  Infinite  and  transcendent  Being.  In  the 
sermon  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  already  referred  to  [Sermons,  iii. 
43],  he  speaks  of  the  Trinity  as  the  three 
"  consciousnesses  "  by  which  God  is  known  to 
us,  and  declines  to  affirm  more  : — "  We  do 
not  dare  to  limit  God ;  we  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  there  are  in  God  only  three  person 
alities—only  three  consciousnesses ;  all  that 
we  dare  presume  to  say  is  this,  that  there  are 
three  in  reference  to  us,  and  only  three." 
This  idea  reappears  in  another  sermon  to  be 
presently  cited,  and  strictly  it  is  true ;  yet  the 
reply  seems  obvious  that  the  Christian  Gospel 
does  appear  to  present  itself  as  a  full  revela 
tion  of  God ;  and  that  as  redeemed  man  is 
moreover  expressly  affirmed  to  partake  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  to  be  made  in  the  Divine 
image,  such  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
necessities  of  his  manifold  nature.  But  the 
sermon  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the 
modern  tendency  to  substitute  analogy  or 
il/utftration  for  definition.  Most  of  Robertson's 
illustrations  do  not  appear  to  average  minds 
very  happy.  That  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
has  often  been  used,  but  is  bad  ab  initio,  be 
cause  we  constantly  think  of  the  body  as  a 
mere  servant  of  the  spirit,  and  even  of  its 
perishing  while  the  real  man  survives.  But 
he  remarks  justly  upon  our  common  idea  of  a 
"  Person  "  being  that  of  "  a  being  bounded  by 
space,"  and  how  all  such  notions  must  be  dis 
sociated  from  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
then  returning  to  the  conscious  human  soul — 
which  is,  after  all,  our  microcosm  and  d'ttntn 
for  all  things — he  finds  another  illustration, 
which  to  many  minds  may  be  singularly 


helpful,    in  the  will,  the   affections,  and 
tJioni/Jtts.     Men's   mental  constitutions   <li 
widely;   but  to  most  men   it  will  pmha  \ 
appear,  as  it  does  to  the  pivacher.  that  th 
really    are    "distinct   consci<m>n.-s.- "    ii 
man.     It  does  seem  to  most,  that  u-li«t  wi 
and  irftiit  thinks  or  reflects,  and   irlmt   lo\  \ 
are  in  some  way  distinct   from  one  aimth 
and  yet,   on  the    other   hand,   the   , 
iii'tinl  does  also  seem  to  lie  thrown  into  ev 
act  of  each.     This  seems  to  be   KoUrtsc  • 
principal  contribution  towards  an  intellig 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
be  of  real  value,  though  confined  to  a  II 
lines.     And  perhaps  it  is  really  as  close   j 
analogy  or  illustration  as  can  be  drawn  fi 

finite   existenee   or   conscii  MlSllCSS,  Of    the    HI' 

in  which  a  Trinity  in   Unity  may  co-exist 
the  Divine  Being. 

Our  next  extracts  are  from  one  of  the  n 
eloquent     of    modern     preachers,     the     R;< 
Phillips  Brooks,  of  New  York.     He  takes- • 
his  text,  "Through    Him    we  all   have   act 
1'V  "lie  Spirit  unto  the   Fath-T"  [Kph.  ii.  1  I 
and     coiiiiiienres     },y     remarking     that     t  ' 
Trinitv    is   not    a    dry   cr.-ed    to    he    hdir\ 
hut  a  (Jospel  to  he  helieved  <//,  Used,  and  li 
by.     He  then  h  •  ige,  evidently  b 

rowed  in  idea  from  Robertson's  sermon  on 
same  subject,  disclaiming  any  statement  t 
the  Trinity  is  "all"  there  is  «.f    <;«-l,    ; 
referring   -as    Robertson   does)  to  an  allej 
"deep  law,"  by  which  the  higher  any  nat 
is,  the  more  complex  and  more  simp 
it  becomes.    The  following  e\ tract-,  from  8* 
sequent  passages  will  speak  for  th-  in- 

"The  next   thinir   we  notice   is    the    cr 
pleteness  with  which  this  God,  this  part 
God,   is    apprehended    and    depicted.      If 
what  he  says.      He  is  describing  man's  sain 
tion.     Itisone  single  tiling,  the  savintr  o 
man.     Here  is  the  sinner  in  his  sint'ulne 
there  is  the  saint  in  his  glory.     It  is  • 
man  still,  and  the  whole  act.  from  tl 
ning  to  the  end — the  act  that  took  him  in 
sintulness  and  lifted  him  thence,  and  set  ht 
in  his  glory — is  one  single  act.      It   stand 
unit  among  the  works  of  God's  omnip<>tei 
It  is  one  throb  of  the  all-loving  heart :  it  is* 
movement  of  the  Almit-hty  arm.  Andyettfl 
simple  act — salvation — is  clearly  distinguish: 
into  its  parts.     See  how  clearly  St.  Paul  c4 
criminates  them.      Kvery  act  is  made  up  o 
purpose,  a  method,  and  a  power.     A 
purpose  and  the  method  and  the  power  .< 
here.    What  is  the  purpose  or  the  end  I-    ' 
the  Father  we  all  have  access.'     What  is  • ' 
method?      'Through  Christ   Jesus.'     Wli 
is  the  power?     'By  the   Spirit.'      Throo 
Christ  Jesus  we  all  have  access  by  on,   Spi 
unto  the  Father.   In  this  one  total  act,  the  en 
the  method,  and  the  power  are  distinguii 
able.     Each  stands  out   separate   and    cle 
And  what   is   more,  each   is  distinctly  p 
sonal.    A  personal  name  is  given  to  the  des 
nitiun    of    each    element.      This    salvati* 
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'hich  is  all  the  work  of  God — first,  last  and 
lidinost — has  its  divine  personalities,  distinct 
or  its  end,  and  its  method,  and  its  power. 
,t  is  a  salvation  to  the  Father,  through  the 
on,  and  by  the  Spirit.  The  salvation  is  all 
ne ;  yet  in  it  method,  end,  and  power  are 

ible.     It  is  a  three  in  one. 
"  Let  us  look  into  this  a  little  more  deeply. 
Tie   perfection    <»t'   any    act   consists   in   the 
levation    and    the    harmony    of    these    three 
lements  :   its  end,  its  method,  and  its  power. 
r  instance,  the  act  of  a  boy's  educa- 
on.      It  may  extend  over  twenty  years,  but 
18  capable  of  being  con-ideivd  ;is  one  act  still, 
om  tin-  time  it  begins  in  th«  nursery  to  the 
ilminates  in  his  profession.    Now  the 
n  of  that  education  will  depend  upon 
ie  perf-'ction  of  it.-  end,  its  method,  and  its 
|rer,    and    upon    their    b.  inur    harmonious 
1  suitable  to,  one  another  ;  each  must 
6  worthy  of  the  re-t.      For   instance,  if  the 
ud  be  low,  if   no  high  ideal  of   scholar-hip 
ad    character    is    set   up   at   the   first,    and 
ept  clear  all  alonir,  you  may  give  him  the 
ks  and   the    best    teachers,    you    may 
ile  him  with  the  most  eager  enthusiasm, 
ut  you  turnout  only  a  halt'-taiiirht  scholar, 
halt-made  man,  as  the  r.-.-uit.    The  end  was 
ot  worthy  of  the  method  and  power.     Or, 
grin,  you  set   tin-   highest   stamlaid    up  to  be 
imedat,  and  you  put  the  purest  ambitions  into 
ie  boy's  nature,  but  you  furnish  only  poor 

leans,  poor  schools,  j r  teachers,  and  once 

lore  the  education  i>  imperfect.  The  method 
;  not  worthy  of  the  end  and  the  jxiwer.  Or, 
,'ain.  yon  make  the  ideal  perfect,  and  you 
rovide  all  the  appliances  of  study  at  their 
est,  but  you  put  only  some  low  or  mercenary 
npul-e  into  the  scholar's  heart,  perhaps  a 
:vile  siibmi.->ion  to  your  authority, 
erhaps  only  a  >.  Iti.-h  idea  of  tin-  money  lie 

to  ir'-t  out  of  his  learning,  and 
most  imperfect  product  comes. 
"This  is  an  illustration.  Instead  of  a  boy's 
lucaiion  put  a  man's  salvation.  That  is  the 
•rfect  education  of  which  all  others  are  but 
And  there  we  look  for  and  we  find  the 
me  harmony  of  end,  method,  and  power. 
•her  unworthy  of  the  others  and  the 
Ivation  is  not  complete.  If  it  lie  not  to  the 
ather  the  Son's  redemption  is  in  vain.  If 
be  not  through  the  Son.  the  Father  waits 
id  the  Spirit  moves  for  naught.  If  it  be  not 
r  the  Spirit,  the  Father's  heart  stands  open 
id  the  method  of  grace  is  perfect,  but  the 
amoved  soul  stands  inactive  and  unsaved. 
he  Scripture  revelation  comes  to  tell  us  that 
id,  method,  and  power,  all  are  perfect,  and 
ch  must  thus  be  worthy  of  the  rest.  The 
ive  are  one.  Each  is  eternal,  and  yet,  as 
e  old  creed  cries,  '  There  are  not  three 
fternals,  but  (  hie  Fternal.'  Each  is  God,  and 
•t  'there  are  not  three  Gods,  hut  one  God,' 
'>t  three  salvations,  but  one  salvation,  with 
i  equal  end  and  method  and  power,  and  so 
'  the  Trinity  in  Unity  the  soul  is  saved. 


"  And  now,  again,  let  us  look  at  this  more 
carefully  in  its  several  parts.  The  end  of  the 
human  salvation  is  'access  to  the  Father.' 
.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  very  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  however  we  may  differ  in 
our  definitions  and  our  belief  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
all  at  one,  there  can  be  and  there  is  no  hesi 
tation  about  the  Deity  of  the  Father.  God 
is  divine ;  God  is  God.  And  no  doubt  we 
do  all  assent  in  words  to  such  belief ;  but 
when  we  think  what  we  mean  by  that  word 
'God  ;'  when  we  remember  what  we  mean  by 
'  Father,'  namely,  the  tirst  source  and  the 
final  satisfaction  of  a  dependent  nature  ;  and 
then  when  we  look  around  and  see  such  multi 
tudes  of  people  living  as  if  there  were  no 
higher  source  for  their  being  than  accident, 
and  no  higher  satisfaction  for  their  being 
than  selfishness,  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is 
need  of  a  continual  and  most  earnest  preaching 
by  word  and  act  from  every  pulpit  of  influence 
to  which  we  can  mount,  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father  't  AVhy,  take  a  man  who  is  utterly 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
To  such  a  man.  what  isthelirst  revelation  that 
you  want  to  make  ':  Is  it  not  the  divinity  of 
the  Father 'r  Kemember  that  wonderful 
ga  in  the  story  of  the  Passover  when? 
Jesus,  with  His  agony  before  Him,  is  just 
rising  to  work  His  homely  parable  of  washing 
the  disciples'  feet.  And  the  description  of  the 
act  is  this:  'Jesus  knowing  that  He  was 
come  from  God  and  went  to  God,  riseth  from 
supper  and  laid  aside  His  garments,  and  took 
a  towel  and  girded  Himself.'  That  was  the 
key  to  all  His  life,  the  spring  of  every  action: 
'  Knowing  that  He  came  from  God  and  went 
to  Cod,'  knowing,  that  is,  that  God  was  His 
Father,  the  source  and  the  satisfaction  of  His 
life.  And  that  same  knowledge  which  Christ 
bad,  you  would  want  your  friend  to  have. 
I  '  s  it  seem  as  if  no  man  could  escape  it  ? 
Does  it  seem  as  if  the  Divine  Fatherhood  were 
the  patent  fact  of  all  creation  ?  As  if  Nature 
uttered  it  in  all  her  voices  /  These  voices  are 
not  fancies.  They  are  real.  But  the  clear 
fact  remains  that  multitudes  of  men  do  go 
through  life  and  only  in  the  dimmest  tones 
hear  either  Nature  or  their  own  hearts  pio- 
claiming  God.  To  such  the  truth  must  be 
uttered  from  some  teaching  of  experience  or 
doctrine.  The  divinity  of  the  Father  needs 
•••ertion  first  of  all.  Let  men  once  feel  it,  and 
then  Nature  and  their  own  hearts  will  come 
in  with  their  sweet  and  solemn  confirmations 
of  it.  But  Nature  and  the  human  heart  do 
not  teach  it  of  themselves.  So  we  believe, 
and  so  wo  tempt  other  men  to  believe  in 
God  the  Father.  .  . 

"And  now  pass  to  the  divinity  of  the  method. 
'Through  Jesus  Christ.'  Man  is  separated 
from  God.  That  fact,  testified  to  by  broken 
associations,  by  alienated  affections,  by  con 
flicting  wills,  stands  written  in  the  whole  his 
tory  of  our  race.  And  equally  clear  is  it  to 
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him  who  reads  the  Gospels  and  enters  into 
sympathy  with  their  wonderful  Person,  that  in 
Him,  in  Jesus  of  Na/areth,  appeared  the  .Me 
diator  l»y  whom  was  to  be  the  Atonement.  His 
was  the  life  and  nature  which,  standing  be 
tween  the  Godhood  and  the  manhood,  was  to 
bridge  the  gulf  and  make  the  firm  bright  road, 
over  whieh  blessing  and  prayer  might  pass 
and  repass  with  confident  golden  feet  for 
ever.  And  then  the  question  is— and  when  we 
ask  it  thus  it  becomes  so  much  more  than  a 
dry  problem  of  theology  ;  it  is  a  question  for 
live  anxious  men  to  ask  with  faces  full  of 
6fcgerness  c-ut  "f  uiii'aM  nature  came  that 
Mediator  ?  Out  of  which  side  of  the  chasm 
spramr  the  briduv  leaping  forth  towards  the 
other:  Was  it  some  towering  man,  who, 
growimr  beyond  his  brothers,  OTQrlooked 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  >aw  the 
place  in  tlie  divine  heart  when-  man  belonged, 
and  then  came  back  and  bade  his  brethren 
follow  him,  and  led  them  on  with  him  into 
fche  home  of  a  Father  who,  reluctant  or 
forgetful,  sat  without  effort  till  Hi*  children 
found  their  way  to  Him'r  It  is  the  mo>t 
precious  part  of  our  belief,  that  it  was  with 
God  that  the  activity  began.  It  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  read  it,  that  the 
Father's  heart,  sitting  above  us  in  His  holi 
ness,  yearned  for  us  as  we  lay  down  here  in 
our  sin.  And  when  there  was  no  man  to 
make  an  intercession,  He  sent  His  Son  to 
tell  us  of  His  love,  to  live  with  us,  to  die 
for  us,  to  lay  His  life  like  a  strong  bridge 
out  from  the  Divine  side  of  existence,  over 
which  we  might  walk,  fearfully  but  safely, 
back  into  the  divinity  where  we  belonged. 
Through  Him  we  have  access  to  the  Father. 
As  the  end  was  divine,  so  the  method  is 
divine.  As  it  is  to  God  that  we  come,  so  it 
is  God  who  brings  us  there.  I  can  think 
nothing  else  without  dishonouring  the  tire 
less,  quenchless  love  of  God.  .  .  .  My 
friend  says  God  sends  Christ  into  the  world, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  not  God.  I  cannot 
see  it  so.  It  seems  to  me  just  otherwise. 
God  sends  Christ  just  because  Christ  is  God. 
The  ambassador,  the  army,  is  of  the  very 
most  precious  substance  of  the  country  that 
despatches  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
constant  title  of  our  Master.  He  is  the  Son 
of  God.  Think  of  it.  Does  not  'Son' 
mean  just  this  which  the  Church's  faith, 
with  the  best  words  that  it  could  find,  lias 
laboured  to  express,  '  Two  Persons  and  one 
Substance '  ?  That  is,  the  Father  and  the 
Child.  Separate  personality,  but  one  nature. 
Unity  and  distinctness  both,  but  the  unity 
as  true  a  fact  as  the  distinctness.  Nay, 
the  unity  the  fact  which  made  the  essence  of 
His  mission,  the  fact  which  made  Him  the 
true,  fit,  only  perfect  messenger  of  God,  and 

ir  of  the  world. 

"This  is  the  glory  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  great  beauty 
of  the  old  belief  in  thi'  divinity  of  Christ 


is  the  faith  in  the  capacity  of  manhood  whi. 
it  implies.       It  believes    that    man    is  of 
godlike    a     nature  that    he    can    hold    (J< 
that    (iod   can    be    incarnated    in    him.     O  i 
MUM   of  man's  capacity  is  low.      "We  do   nW 
think  that  God  can  dwell  in  the  temple  of 
life  like  ours.     But  was   not  that    just    wh 
He  came  to  teach  us  that   lie  could  do  ':      1 
teaches  it  to  us  by  the  rich  experience  of  Hi! 
Spirit  dwelling  in  our  sprits,  but    before  tb 
He  taught  it  to  us  by  the  Ward  made  lies 
A  brute  race  could  have   seen  no   incarnatio 
God  could  care  for  them  and  feed  them,  b 
He  could  not  come  into  them,  live  in  the] 
But  man  is  better.      "  I'.ei-anse  we  are  soi 
God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  o 
heirts."     Because  we  are  sons,  His  Son  Ilu 

self  could  take  our  nature  upon  Him.  T 
more  truly  we  believe  in  the  Incarnate  Deit 
the  more  devoutly  we  mu>t  believe  in  t 
essential  glory  of  humanity. 

"And  now  turn  to  the  point  that  stu 
remains.  We  have  spoken  of  the  end  and 
the  method  :  but  no  true  aet  i>  perfect  unl< 
the  power  by  which  it  works  is  worthy  of  t 
method  through  which,  and  the  end  to  wliic 
it  proceeds.  The  power  of  the  act  of  mai 
salvation  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  '  Throuj 
Christ  .!  .11  have  access  by  one  Spi 

unto  the  Father.'       What  do  we  mean  by  t 
Holy  Spirit  being  the  power  unto  salvatioi 
1  think  we  are  often  deluded  and  misled 
carrying  out  too  far  some  of  the  figuiati 
forms  in  which  the  Bible  and  the   nligio 
experience  of  men  express  the  saving  of  t 
soul.     For  instance,  salvation  is  described 
the   lifting  of    the   soul  out  of  a   pit,   a 
putting  it  upon  a  pinnacle,  or  on  a  safe,  hii 
platform  of  grace.     The  figure  is  strong  a 
Nothing  can   overstate   the   utter   d 
pendence  of  the  soul  on  God  for  its  deliv« 
ance;  but  if  we  let  the  figure  leave   in  o 
minds  an  impression  of  the  human  soul  as* 
dead,   passive    thinir,  to  be   lifted   from  0*1 
place  to  the  other  like  a  torpid  loir  that  mak 
no  effort  of  its  own  either  for  co-operation 
resistance,   then   the   figure   has   misled    u 
The  soul  is  a  live  thing.    Let  there  be  nothr 
merely  mechanical  in  the  conception  of  t 
way    «iod     tr-ats    these     SOuls   of    Olli 

works  upon  them  in  the  vitality  of   thougl 
:..  and  will  that  He  puts  into  them.   A 
.-o  when  a  soul  comes  to  the  Father  throu; 
the  Saviour,  its  whole  essential  vitality  mo\ 
in  the  act.      With  those  affections  with  whi 
it   has   loved   the  world,  it   loves   its    Loi 
With    that    same  will    witli    whieh    it    ch< 
iniquity,  it  chooses  now  holiness  and  leavt 
It   seems  as  if    the    Christian    had    simp, 
chosen   to   love  God   instead   of    loving  li 
business;  but  as  he  goes  on  and  finds  w) 
this  new  love  of  God  really  mean-,  he  tin 
what   it   is  that    lias    happened.       Ti 
cities  of   faith   and  love   and   holine—   ha 
been   taken   possession    of.    and  tilled    out 
their    completeness,    by    the    very    Spirit 
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holiness  and  love  and  faith  which  they  were 
.made   to   hold,    but   which   is    greater   than 
themselves.      The  Divine   power   has   taken 
ion  of  the  soul's  capacities,    and,    al 
though  it  may  seem  at  first  as  if  the  soul 
:tself  had  originated  this  new  movement  to 
God  through  Christ,  just  as  it  may  seem  to 
he  child  at  first  as  if  his  body  did  all  these 
jpiritual  acts  which  the  spirit  does  within  it, 
,-et,  by-and-by,  the   conviction  clears  itself, 
ind    irrows   clearer    and   clearer   constantly, 
hat  it  is  not  the  soul's  simple  ability  to  be 
t*eligious  that  has  made  it  religious,  but  that 
orod  by   direct   visitation  has  occupied   that 
ability,  and  is  drawing  the  soul  to  Himself. 
"  When  this  experience  is  reached,  then  see 
vhat  <  iodhood  the  soul  has  come  to  recognise 
><n  the  world.     First,  there   is  the   Creative 
•Deity  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  which  it 
48  struggling    to   ivturn — the    Divine   End, 
•  *od  the  father.     Thm  there  is  the  Incarnate 
Oeity,  which  makes  that    n-turn  possible  by 
•libition    of    ( iod's   love — the    Divine 
•Method,  (rod  the  Son  ;  and  then  there  is  this 
Deity,  this  Divine  energy  in  the  soul 
toelf,  taking  its  capacities  aii'l  setting  them 
OMI. -\\-trd  to  the   Kath-T     the  Divine  Power 
I  Salvation,  God  the  Holy  Spirit.     To  the 
'uther,  through  the  Son,  by  tin-  Spirit.     .    .     . 
'his  appears   to   me  the  truth  of  the  Deity 
s  it  relates  to  us.     I  say  again,  'as  it  relates 
}  us.'     What    it    may   be    in   itself :    how 
'ather.  Son,  ami   Spirit  meet  in  the  perfect 
todhood ;    what    intinite     truth    m<>re    there 
ere    MUM,    be    in   that   Godhood,  no 
n   i Ian-   to  uru.-ss.     But,  to  us,  God  is 
if  end,  the  method,   and   the  power  of  sal- 
ition ;  HO    He   is    Father,    Son,    and    Holy 
ipirit.      I    look   at    the    theologies,   and   so 
f ten  it  s- ems  a-  if  the  harmony  of  Father, 
on,  and  Spirit  had  been  lost,  both  by  those 
lat     own     and     by    those    that    disown     the 
rinity.       One   theology    makes   the    Father 
i  cruel,  lonirinir.  as  it  were,  for  man's 
mishiuent.  extortinir  from  the  Son  the  last 
rop  of  life-blood  which   man's    sin    had  in- 
irred    as    penalty.      Another  theology  makes 
ne   Son    merely   one    of  the    multitude    of 
fining  men,   with  somewhat   bolder  aspira- 
\  imr    hold    on    a    forgiveness   which 
od  miijht    i^ive.  but  which   no  mortal  might 
sume.     Still   another   theology  can   find  no 
od  in   the   human   heart   at  all ;  merely  a 
rmentation  of  human  nature  in  this  desire 
38,   this     reaching    out     towards 
ivinity.      The  end  is   not   worthy   of    the 
tin.  1 ;    I    do  not  want  to  come  to  such  a 
itherassomeof  the  theologians  have  painted. 
r  the  method  is  not  worthy  of  the  end ;  no 
ild    come  to  a  perfect  God  through 
(-h     i  Jesus  as  some  men  have  described. 

*  the  power  is   too   weak  for  both  ;  and  all 
'at  Christ    has   don.-  lies  useless;   and  all  the 

ither'>  welcome   waits  in  vain  for  the  soul 

•  t  has  in  it  no   Holy  Ghost.      Hut   hit  each 

nid  each  be  \\oithy  oi  the  others,  and 


the  salvation  is  complete.  That  is  our  faith 
in  the  Trinity — '  three  Persons  and  one  God.'  " 
[Sermons,  New  York,  1875.] 

Analogies  have  also  been  drawn  from  the 
physical  universe  around  us,  as  in  the  follow 
ing  passage  from  a  work  on  physical  science,* 
in  which  it  is  even  suggested  that,  beyond 
mere  analogy,  there  may  be  some  actual 
manifestation  of  this  mystery  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
pnysical  world  around  us.  After  a  brief  sum 
mary  of  the  main  results  of  experiment  and 
research  as  regards  the  theory  of  Light,  the 
writer  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  Another  step  further  yet.  The  inquiry  is 
irresistibly  suggested,  whether  the  comparison 
and  the  analogy  may  not  go  further,  and 
afford  us  some  revelation  deeper  still.  That 
inquiry  is  strictly  legitimate.  If  our  universe 
be  in  truth  an  objective  and  conditioned 
manifestation  of  any  absolute  Source  of  all 
being,  it  should  be  thus :  the  Actual  ought, 
in  its  limited  measure,  to  reveal  to  us  truly 
the  Essential  and  Eternal.  The  student  of 
nature,  at  all  events,  does  hold  expressly  that  if 
Nature  has  any  Author,  she  must  speak  aright 
of  Him  if  she  speak  at  all;  and  as  for  the  so- 
called  religious  man,  while  any  book  can  only 
take  a  secondary  place  in  such  an  inquiry 
as  this,  he  also  believes  that  it  ought  to  be 
thus,  since  his  book  actually  says  so.  The 
point  of  surpassing  interest  therefore  is, 
whether  as  regards  this  question  there  is  any 
definite  agreement  between  these  two,  as  to 
which  Science  can  have  anything  to  say,  or 
possesses  any  means  of  judging.  What  then 
do  we  find  ?  We  are  bound  here,  at  least,  to 
ask  the  expounders  of  physical  science  first, 
for  everj-  reason.  We  inquire,  therefore,  what 
puielv  physical  science,  arid  experiment,  and 
speculation — what  they  at  present  appear  to 

teach   US? 

"  [1]  They  tell  us  of  an  intangible,  invis 
ible  Ether,  which  cannot  be  touched,  or  tasted, 
or  contained,  or  measured,  or  weighed,  but 
yet  is  everywhere;  which  contains  within  it 
self  the  most  essential  properties  of  Matter, 
fluid  and  solid ;  and  yet  which  is  not  matter, 
though  it  can  communicate  its  own  motions  to 
matter  and  receive  motions  from  it.  [2] 
They  speak  to  us  next,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  widely-received  vortex  theory  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  something  vaguely  about 
this  Ether  taking  Form.  They  suggest  to  us 
how  vortices  in  it  may  appear  to  us  as  the 
atoms  of  M;.H<  r,  which  we  do  see,  and 
feel,  and  handle  ;  and  which,  in  this  form,  <••/» 
be  limited,  and  contained,  and  measured,  and 
weighed  ;  and  in  which  the  Ether  may  become, 
as  it  were,  incarnate  and  embodied.  [3] 
They  tell  us,  in  the  third  place,  of  a  mysteri 
ous  Energy,  which  also  takes  protean  forms, 
but  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  doing  all 

*  Light, :    a   Cmirse  of   Experimental    Optics.      By 
Lewis  Wright  (1882). 
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the  physical  work  of  the  kosmos.  Through 
it  Ether  acts  upon  Matin- :  and  Matin-  nactl 
upon  Ether  or  upon  other  Matin-. 

"  And  this  is  all ;  and  our  Light  embodies 
them  all  and  reveals  thmi  all.  It  /*  motion, 
a  form  of  Knn-iry  ;  it  is  motion  in  the  Kthn  ; 
and  it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  unknown  to 
us,  unless  Matter,  to  make  it  visible,  be  in  its 
path.  Thnv  are  these  Three  and  these  only  ; 
each  distinct  and  separate :  and  yet  the  three 
milking  up  One,  a  mysterious  unity  which 
cannot  lie  dis>olved.  So  far  the  purely  phys 
ical  philosopher.  Pondering  attentively  this 
wonderful  triune  splendour  which  he  has  put 
before  us,  it  may  seem  strange  thai  lie  at  lea>t 
should  sneer  at  any  other  Trinity  in  I'nity, 
seeing  the  kindred  mystery  in  which  lie  him 
self  acknowledges  that  he  dwells.  Ether: 
Matter  :  Energy  :  no  one  of  these  can  be  con 
ceived  of,  hardly,  apart  from  the  others  ;  y.-t 
each  is  separate  and  di>linct.  Take  away 
either,  and  what  becomes  of  the  1'i.iv  : 
we  know  it  or  can  conceive  it  'f  An  I  yet  this 
Universe, at  least,  is  monistic — is  one  harmoni 
ous  whole.  The  mystery  of  Nature  is  not  only 
as  great,  but  actually  appears  to  be  of  the 
very  same  kind  as  that  which  theologians  have 
taught  us  concerning  the  mystery  of  its 
Author. 

"  For  now  we  are  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the 
other,  and  ask  him.  He  has  known  nothing 
of  all  this  ;  never  even  dreamt  of  it,  since  it  is 
the  last  growth  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But,  purely  from  an  old  Book  he  possesses,  ho 
too  has,  somehow  or  other,  and  long  before 
the  other,  also  gathered  a  conception,  and 
even  framed  it  into  a  set  theological  formula. 
It  will  be  interesting  at  least  to  tee  what  his 
conception  is. 

"  [1]  He  tells  us,  first,  that  he  believe^in 
an  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  inconceiv 
able,  infinite  Essence,  the  one  Source  and 
Father  of  all.  [2]  Ho  believes  that  this 
first  essential  Being  has  in  a  mysterious  way 
become  embodied  in  a  Second,  in  some  incon 
ceivable  manner  co -existent  with  and  yet 
derived  from  Him;  who  is  the  brightness  of 
His  glory  and  the  visible  Image  of  His  person,* 
and  in  whom  and  by  whom  all  Things  were 
made.  [3]  He  affirms  that  these  two  work  or 
act  by  and  through  a  third,  an  equally  mys 
terious  Energy;  whose  operations  assume 
many  forms;  who  does  all  things,  alike  in 
matter  and  in  spirit ;  who  is  as  the  wind, 
blowing  where  it  listeth;  and  who  finally 
brings  all  conscious  agencies  that  yield  to 
I  Iim,into  harmonious  relation  and  equilibrium 
with  all  that  surrounds  them.  That  is  the 
creed  of  the  Christian,  however  he  came  by  it : 
more  particularly,  indeed,it  is  the  special  nv.-d 
of  the  Trinitarian  Christian,  so  much  derided 
during  the  last  Iwenty  years.  He  also  says 
and  believes,  like  the  other,  that,  although  he 

*  "The  very  Ima«?e  [or  impress]  of  His  sub 
stance."—  Hevised  Version. 


cannot  explain  it  any  more  than  the  phyu  i 
philosopher,  these  thn -e  aiv  <  Mi-'.  An  I 
strange  to  say,  he  too  goes  so  far  as  to  alln 
that  the  Motions  of  the  third  originally  pi  , 
duced  lhat  Li^ht  which  we  have  found  such  j 
fascinating  study  ;  and  that  to  him.  al>o,  lh  i 
is  an  express  symbol  and  revelation  of  t  i 
Three! 

"This  is  but  a  suggestion  and  inquiry,  a 
do^mali>m  is  not  pretended  from  either  si<4 
Hut  if  there  should  be  reality  and  f; 
behind  the  belief  of  both  parties  as  we  ha 
listened  to  them,  is  there  not  indeed  hi 
an  obvious,  deep,  fundamental,  marvello 

agreement ':       M«n-      lhan      this;      if     tin   i 
should   be   true  wisdom    in  what    has    be 
taught    us     by     one    of     the    most    popu 
Lathers    of    modern    philosophy;     if    it 
true  that  'Keligion  and  >cinic»-  are,  tl 

.dives;'   if   it    is   true   th  < 
'  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  01 
as  a  certain  conditional  ettect  of  the  I'licon 
timed  Qanie,  at  the  relative  reality  indicati 
to  us  an  Absolute  Reality,   by  which  it  is  i  I 
mediately    produe.  d  ; '    if     it  is    further  t) 
thai    'objeetive  x-ience   can   give   no  aceoi 
of  the  world  which  we  know  as  external,  wi 
out    reirardiuir  its  ehang'-s  of  form  a>   ma 
•us   of  something  that    continues  c< 
stant  under  all   forms;'  and   if  it   is   lina 
true  as  regards  Spirit  and   Matter,  that  '  t 
one  is,  no  less  than  the  other,  to  he 
as  but  a  sign  of  the  I'nknown   Reality  wh 
underlies  both;'  if  these  conceptions  of  « 
whom  all  regard  as,  at  least,  a  great  thinke 
embody  anything  more  than  a  vague  dream 
is  not   this  correspondence   we   have   to  in 
precisely  of  the  sort   we  ought  to  have  «• 
pectfd  to  find  ? 

"  The  comparison  and  the  inquiry  appeal- 
any  case  to  IKJ  singularly   interest  i: 
student  of  Nature,  at  least,  will  not 
it;  nor  should  we  turn  away    rep,  lied   fr 
the  suggestion  that  Light  may  be  to  bin 
lievealer  such  as  he  has  longed  for 
him  into  sight   of,   though  not    within,  • 
inmost  Secret  of  all.    And  as  for  the 
too,  may  perhaps  learn  to  hear  of  Mailer  p 
eessing  *  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  fo 
of  life,'  without  resentment,  and  to 
the  phrase  a  new  meaning,    which  may  p 
chance  be  the  basis  of  a  great  reconciliat: 
that  has    b--m    l<»ng  and   sorely    needed. 
what  he  believes  be  true,  he  will  at  least  h; 
learnt   in   another   way.    that   'the    invisil 
things  of  Him  >ince  the  creation  of  t 
are  dearly  seen,  even  His  eternal   power  a*| 
Ciodhead.  being  understood  by  the  tliingt  t»  « 

It   may  be   said,  in   conclusion,    that  1 
method  of  regarding  this  great  mystery  of  1 
Godhead  by  th"  principal  divin-'S  of  our  0'  < 
century  is  all  characterised  by  the  convicti 

that  the  doctrine  i-  in  unison  with  the  high 

t  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
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istincts  of  our  reason.     It  is  remarkable,  at 
.it    the  doctrine  of   the  Trinity  has 
een  aco -pled  by  many  of  the  most  profound 
f  those  philosophers  who,  leaving  the  old 
mdmarks,  have  sought  out  independent  lines 
f  thought,  and  who  were  the  last  men  in  the 
'orld  to  accept  a  mere  dry  creed,  or  to  re 
vive  anything  im-ndy  upon  authority  under 
my  circuiii>tanci-s.     The  deep  teaching  of  the 
-stir  .|ACOI>,  I'.KIIMKN  [q.v.],  obscure  as 
it  is,  has  exereisi  d  a   :nvat  influence 
n  modern  philosophy.     The  gn-at  names  of 
.eibnitx,  Sehelling,  Schleiermacher,  nriv  all 
3  adduced   as   those  of  iiii-n    who   have'  felt 
iat  tin 'iv  is  u  profound  truth  in  the  Catholic, 
.  which  answers  to  tin-  facts  of  nature 
ad  the  nr.-ds  of  the  s« ml,  and  which  would  be 
•st  by  a  rej.-ction  of  all  dogma  but  that  of 
ie  Unity  .,[  i  ,  „!. 

Trinity  Sunday.— This  festival  is  not 

:    so   ancient    a    date    a>     th«-    r.  -t     of    the 
-eat     feasts     of      the      Church.         Stephen, 
.  had    an    oilier   drawn 
relating    to    the    my.-tery  of    the  Trinity 
hidi    made     its   way  into   other   churches, 
it  for    some    time    the    practice    was    op- 
wed  on  the  Around   that    the   praises  of  the 
rinity  wen;  celebrated  daily,  and  that  it  did 
totneed  a  particular  festival ;   but    when  the 
>ctriii"    wa-    :itta«-k.-d    by    the   Arians    and 
the   Church  thought  it   ri-ht   to  fix  a 
*ecial  day    in    its    honour.      It     is    said    that 
)hn  XXII.  fixed  it  for  tin-  Sunday  following 
rhitsunday  :   but    this   is  questionable,  as  in 
0.3   a    Cardinal     is   f..und    askinir     Benedict 
HI'  :    -rival;    and  (ierson  re- 

it    in   his  time   the  keeping  "f  it  was 
*wly  begun.     The  reason  why  this  day  w  u 
OSPTi  as    mosl  ,bl««     was     that  'at't.-r 

mristhad  a«-end.'d  into  h.-tv.-n  an.l  thell-lv 
lirit  had  been  s.-nt  down,  as-  on  \Vhitsunday, 
•e  Church  received  a  fuller  knowledir-'  of  the 
orious  an<l  incomprehensible  Trinity  than 

Trisagion  [Gr.  tri.t.  "thnV",''  and  agion, 
inly''].— The  Greek  name  for  the  T]  u 
.v.J. 

Tritheism. — The  doctrine  which  t. 

at  there  are  three  <  lods,  in>t"-ad  of  three 
rsons  in  the  Godhead.  There  w 

<S8  of  men  in  very  early  times  who  turned 
3  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  Tritheisin, 

•d  instead  of  thre«-  Divine  l\T-ons  under  the 
momy  of  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost, 
•ui:h;  in  tliree  collat-Tal,  co-ordinate,  and 
f-originated  beings,  making  them  three 
solute  and  ind.-pendrnt  principles,  without 
v  relation  of  Kalh.-r  or  Son,  which  is  the 
'St  prop,  motion  of  three  Gods.  And  bavin- 
de  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
inity,  tliey  made  anoth-  !'  answeral)l<>  to  it 

•  the  form   of   baptism,  for,  instead  of   bapt- 

\}\>-   name  .of    tli<-  Father,  Son,  and 

they    brought   in    an    unheard-of 

m  of  baptising   in  tin-   name  of  three  un- 


originated  principles,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons,  which  says:  "If  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  baptise  not  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  but  in  three 
unoriginated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or 
in  three  Paracletes  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be 
deposed."  It  is  supposed  that  this  doctrine 
was  introduced  by  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

Trith.em.ius,  JOHX,  Abbot  of  Spanheim, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves  [b.  1462,  d.  1516].— He 
was  transferred  to  a  convent  at  Wurzburg, 
where  he  died.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
works  are  on  Church  history — De  illustribus 
.^•r'l/jtorttiHs  frr/cxitisticM  and  Cntaloy.  illitstr. 
i'ii'»rmn  (TfmMMttM  .v///'.s  hx/onis  et  lucubra- 
tien&ut  o»t)iif<iri<un  cxo>->noitn<,n.  He  was 
accused  of  magic  and  unlawful  correspond- 
with  spirits,  but  his  character  has  been 
vindicated  from  this  charge  by  several  writers. 

Truce    of   God  [in  the  Latin    of    the 

Middl.-  Aires,  Trunjii  lid  (treuge  or  trewa, 
from  the  German  word  trrti,  "faithful")]  was  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  private  warfare  in- 
troduci  d  by  the  Church  in  order  to  mitigate 
an  evil  which  it  was  unable  to  eradicate.  It 
provided  that  hostilities  should  cease,  at  least 
on  the  holy-days,  from  Thursday  evening  to 
Sunday  evening  in  » ach  week,  also  during 
the  whole  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  on 
the  octaves  of  great  festivals.  This  regula 
tion  was  lir.-t  introduced  in  1017,  in  Aqui- 
taine,  where  a  bishop  professed  to  have  re- 
ci-ived  command  from  God  for  its  institution; 
then  in  France  and  Burgundy.  In  1038  the 
Diet  of  Soleure  deliberated  ivspecting  its 
establishment  in  (iermany  ;  under  William 
the  Conqueror  it  was  introduced  into  Eng 
land,  and  in  1071  into  the  Netherlands.  It 
wa<  a  subject  of  discussion  at  many  Councils ; 
at  Narbonne  [1054],  Troyes  [1093],  Clermont 
[1095],  Kouen  [1096],  Kheims  [1136],  and 
St.  John  Latrran  [1139  and  1179],  and  was 
enjoined  by  special  decrees.  At  a  later 
period  the  truce  was  extended  to  Thursday ; 
excommunication  was  the  penalty  for  those 
who  engaged  in  private  warfare  on  those  days. 
The-  truce  was  also  extended  to  certain  places, 
as  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
certain  persons,  as  clergymen,  peasants  in  the 
fields,  and  in  general  all  defenceless  persons. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont  it  was  made  par 
ticularly  to  include  all  crusaders. 

Trudpert. — A  missionary  trained  in  Ire 
land  who  started  off  when  he  heard  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  ST.  GALL  [q.v.],  in  the 
d- sire,  if  po^ible,  of  carrying  it  on  after  his 
death.  He  chose  the  Black  Forest  as  his 
mission  field,  hut  when  he  got  as  far  as 
Breisgau  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
enemies. 

Trullo,  COUNCIL  IN.     [COUNCILS,  par.  6.] 

Truro,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — Christianity  was 
probably  introduced  into  Cornwall  in  the 
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third  century.  Soon  after  the  Saxons  landed 
in  Britain,  the  Cornishmen  purchased  by  an 
annual  tribute  permission  from  Cerdocius  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Solomon,  King  of  Cornwall,  prnf.-s-.ed  Chris 
tianity  in  the  fourth  century.  The  See  of 
Cornwall  was  founded  about  614,  and  ex 
tended  as  far  as  the  Kxu  in  Devonshire.  In 
D'27,  Ho\vel,  King  of  Cornwall,  was  defeated 
by  Athelstan,  who  in  936  nominated  Conan. 
a  native  Cornish  bishop,  to  the  Cornish  See  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Germans  on  Dec.  5th,  and 
from  that  time  Cornwall  became  an  English, 
not  a  British,  See.  On  the  death  of  Burth- 
wold  in  1027,  the  See  of  Cornwall  was  added 
to  that  of  Cirditon,  and  in  1  <>"><>,  under  Leofric, 
who  became  Bishop  in  1046,  the  seat  of  the 
united  dioceses  was  fixed  at  Kxeter.  The 
union  of  the  Sees  continued  till  the  passing  of 
the  Truro  Bishopric  Act  in  1876,  when  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  assigned  as  the 
cathedral  church.  The  'first  bishop.  Kdward 
White  Benson,  tho  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  on 
St.  Mark's  Day,  1877.  Through  his  exertions 
a  scheme  for  building  a  new  cathedra! 
set  on  foot,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson.  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  M  vy 
20th,  1880,  laid  two  foundation  stones  of  the 
new  building. 

Besides  the  Bishop,  the  cathedral  chapter 
consists  of  two  archdeacons  and  nineteen 
honorary  canons.  The  diocese  extends  over 
the  whole  county  of  Cornwall  and  part  of 
Devonshire,  and  comprises  236  parishes,  in 
cluding  sinecures.  The  income  of  the  diocese 
is  £3,000  per  annum. 

LIST  OF  BISHOPS  OF  CORNWALL  BEFORE  ITS  UNIOX 

TO  CKKIMTON. 

Conan  ...  936  Burthwold  .  .  1018 
Coinoere  .  .  Living  .  .  .  1027 

Wnlfsey  .  .  967  Leofric.  .  .  104<> 
Ealdred  .  .  993 

BISHOPS  OF  TRURO. 

Edward       White  I    Georre      Howard 

Benson      .        .    1877    |       Wilkinson         .     1883 

Trustees  for  Chapels.— The  Act  of 

1850  [13  and  14  Victoria,  c.  28],  known  as 
Sir  Morton  Peto's  Act,  provides  a  simple 
method  of  transferring  chapel  property  to 
new  trustees.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  appointment  is  made  signs  and 
seals  the  document,  which  is  to  be  attested  l»y 
two  or  more  witnesses  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting. 

Tubingen,  a  small  town  on  the  Neckar. 
eighteen  miles  from  Stuttgart,  has  been  i  r 
400  years  the  chief  nursing  place  of  the 
scholars  of  Wiirtemberg.  Not  only  poets 
[Wieland,  Uhland,  etc.],  but  philosophers 
[Schellingand  Hegel],  Protestant  theologians 
fas  (Kc-damjiadius,  Osiander,  Pfaff,  Otinir- -r. 
St« >rr.  I'.aur.  Dorner],  and  Koinan  Catholics 

-Muhler.     llelele.    ete.        W  I'e    ,ill     graduates    °f 

Tu'jingen.       This     rniveisity,     though    the 


character  of  the  country  is  deeply  religic  • 
has    produced    some    of    the    most    Iran 
opponents  of  Christianity — Paulus  the  Dei 
Baur  the  Pantheist,  Strauss  the  author  ,,f 
Life    of    Jesus.      The    theological    studoi 
though  they  are  tinctured  more  or  less  w 
Hegelian    Pantheism,    cherish    with    grati 
r.  vrn-nce  the  memory  of  such  men  as  l!m 
who   lirmly  taught   Gospel   doctrine   dur  i 
tin-  infidel  apo>tasy  of  the  eighteenth  eniti 
and  they  crowd  the  churches.    The  Tiibin;; 
theologians  of  the  last  century  were  mar  > 
by  mysticism.     They  had  a  special  ta-te 
spri -illations  on   apocalyptic   and  millenai  i 
topics.     Thus  Gottlieb  Storr,  their  princ:<| 
representative  in  his  time  [b.  1746,  d.  18H 
orriipird  a   position  analoiroiis  to  that  of    1 
eighteenth  century    Methodists    in  Knirla 
he  assorted   the   authority   of   the   Scripti 
against     the    Rationalism    of     Kant,    and 

;  il  emphasis  on  the  evidential  valiu 
the  miracles. 

15 ut    a   darker   side  of   the   university 
of  Tubingen  is  seen  in  the  pivvalni 
Hegelian  philosophy.    The  founder  of  the  i 
Bohoolwu  V.  c.  Baur[*.  1792,  rf.  1860],  wM 
eiitiral  invrsti-ations  in  the  New  T- 
led     him    to    the    opinion    that    the 
Epistles  were  the  production  of  the  sec«s 
century,  that  some  of  St.  Paul*.-  K;  i 
not  genuine,  and  that  a  great   irulf 
St.  Paul  from  the  other  Apostles.      In  1 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  special  tem 
the  later  Tiihing.n  school.     Peter  and  J 
were  Jewish  in  their  views,  only  distinguie 
from  their  brethren  by  their  faith  that  Cb»i 
was  tho  promised  Messiah.      Paul   maintain 
a  doctrine  that  the,  Crucifixion    made  (]\ 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  elaboni^B 
theory   of  justification   which   to   them    i 
strange,  and  of  religious  freedom  whicl 
them  was  abhorrent.     For  the  sake  of  p«* 
they  were  for  a  while  silent,  but  the  aninuM 
broke  out  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  refe^i 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  tr.-iching  when  denoum  | 
the  Nieolaitaiirs.     Tin-   <.<>-prl  of  St.  Jf»d 
Baur  pronounced   not    irrnuine.     But   as 
grew    older   he   modified    his    views    gre; 
and  his   t'/iri*fintiif>/  «f  ////•   First   Three  •< 
tunes   [1853],  though   it   hardly   rises   al 
Unitarianism,    is  a    m«.n-    t-oiisi-rvative  H 
than  his  jtrevi(»us  \vi-itinir-.      1I--   a-s.-rts 
pure  Tiioi-aiity  of  (  'hi  isti.tnity,  while  he  dei 
ii<  miracles.    The  t.-nden.  y  of  modern  critit 
in  the  Tuhingen  school   has  been   to  rev 
all  this.     The  judgment  concerning  St.  J| 
and  the  synoptic  Gospels  has  been  i 
their   historic   truth,    and    the    manit'rst 
tenableness  of  the  theories  of   Strauss, 

P.aur's  scholar,  has  driven  thr  - 
a  (loser  approximation  to  the  aneient  fait 

tendom. 

Tulchan  Bishops.— A  ceid.rated 
that  belonging  to  the  ann-ils  of  the  Scot 

Church.     The  Cjncord.it  of  Lrith  ^seo  p.  £fl 
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n  1.372,  had  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
he  old  hierarchical  titles,  but  the  nobles  who 
rew  it  up  had  no  intention  whatever  of  re- 
toring  the  hit Tarchiral  endowments,  which 
ad  jji"-tly  fallen  into  their  own  hands.     The 
,  \v  pr-'hies  were  intended  to  be  middlemen, 
,-ho  >h<mld  farm  their  endowments  for  them, 
called  bishops  and    exercising  certain 
over  tin-  clergy,  but   in  thraldom  to 
licir  lay  in  asters.     The  ni<  u  who  consented  to 
•lay  this  ignoble  part  were  regarded  by  the 
B0ple  with  utter  derision,  and   were  dubbed 
Tulchan    JJishops."     "  A  « tulchan.'  " 
'arlyle   [Cromwell,  i.  36]  "is,  or  rather  was, 
or  the  thing  is  long  since  obsolete,  a  calfskin. 
buffed  into  the  rude  similitude   of  a  calf — 
arnilar  enough  to   deeeivr  the  imperfect  per- 
organs  of  a  cow.      At   milking-time 
ie  tulehan,  with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if 
suck  ;   the  loud  cow.  looking  round,  faneied 
ifit  h'-r  calf  was  busy  and  that  all  was   right, 
•id  BO  gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cun- 
:d  was  straining  in   white  abundance 
pail  all  the  while.      The  Scotch  milk- 
.aids    in    tii  pied.    •  \\'here  is  the 

ik-han  :    is   tin-  tnlelian    ready  r  '      So  of  the 
•shops.     Scotch  lairds  wen-  eager  enough  to 
ilk  the  ( 'hun  h  lands  and  tithes,  to  get  rents 
it  of    them    freely,    which   was  not   always 
isy.      They  were  glad  to  construct  a  form  of 
:o  please  the   King  and  < 'hurch,  and 
•     niilk    come     without    disturbance. 
he  reader  now  knows  what  a  tulchan  bishop 
is.      A  pi.r,.  of  mechaniMii  constructed  not 
ithout   dillicuhy.  in    Parliament  and  King's* 
ouncil,  among  tl.  i  id  torn,  asunder 

I'terwards   with  dreadful   i  laniour,  and  scat- 
tlie    four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow 
•cam-     i'.\  ike  to  it  :  " 

The    :  ml  Assembly    refused    to 

these  bishop-,  but  tliey  remained  as 

•idence  that    the    ( iovermiient   intended   to 

in  Kpiscopalian  ('hurch,  and  a  battle 

•nscqueiiilv  lagedaround  them  which  did  not 

id  for  a  century.    |Srori.\M>,  CHURCH  OF.] 

Tnllochf.J»nN.D.D.  [h.  1823,rf.l886].—  A 

irned  Scotti>h  divine.     He  was  the  son  of 

minister    of    the    Established   Church    of 

•otland.  near  Perth,  and  entered  the  College 

St.  Andrew>  in  \*->~.  where  he  gained  the 

ize,  then  tin-  highest  honour  to  philo- 

phical  students.      In   1  s  | _'  he  was  ordained 

Dundee,  but  the  state  of  his  health  made  it 

ifroeasary  for  him  in  1M7  to  go  to  Germany, 

acquired   a  large  knowledge  of  the 

and   literature  of  that  country.      In 

appointed     by    the    Crown     to 

cceed   Dr.    Ma.  dull   at    K«-ttins    in  Forfar- 

vl  he  began  hi-  can  er  a-  a  successful 

ligious  essayist,  contributing  to  Ii/nr/.->i;,i,f/, 

/•///.  and   the   .\,>,-f/i    /• 

\-vietv.      In   l^'il    lie  beeaine  Principal   of  St. 

(fury's  College,  St.  Andrews,  and   the  same 

•ir    w..n    th<      -••••ond     P.urnett    pri/e,    value 

iOO,  for  an  essay  uii  Tln-iMii.     In  1859  he 

.-34 


was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains, 
and  used  frequently  to  preach  before  her. 
In  1878  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
A  >sembly.  Since  then  he  wrote  some  valuable 
theological  works,  the  principal  being  Rational 
Theology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  The  Chris 
tina  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Facts  of  Religion  and  Life, 
and  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  during  the 
Xim-tct-nth  Century. 

Tunkers.     [DUNKERS.] 

Tunstall,  CUTHBERT,  Bishop  of  Dur 
ham,  born  about  1476,  at  Hackforth  in  Hert 
fordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Padua, 
and  took  a  Doctor's  degree.  He  was  a  good 
s  holar,  being  a  perfect  master  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  best  mathe 
matician  of  his  times ;  he  was  likewise  a 
considerable  civilian,  canonist,  and  divine. 
11  obtained  the  living  of  Stanhope  in  1508, 
in  1515  l>ecame  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  in 
1  •")!<)  Rector  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  and 
Ma>ter  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1519  Dean  of 
Salisbury.  He  went  abroad  on  several  em- 
ba-sies  ;  amongst  others  he  was  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  iii  1525,  to  treat  with  the  Em 
peror  for  the  release  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
In  1522  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1523  made  Privy  Seal,  and  in 
1530  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham. 
He  was  a  decided  Reformer,  but  without 
separating  himself  from  the  Church;  he 
acknowledged  the  King's  supremacy,  and 
remained  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  the  monastery  of 
Durham  in  1540.  In  1552,  not  being*  pre 
pared  to  accept  Edward  VI.  's  sweeping  mea 
sures,  he  was  ejected  from  his  See,  but  was 
restored  again  by  Queen  Mary,  and  ejected 
*  iecond  time  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  died  the  same  year  at  Ijambeth,  where 
he  had  been  placed  under  a  mild  surveillance. 

Turks.— The  name  in  one  of  the  Good 
Friday  Collects  under  which  are  included  in 
the  prayers  the  follower.-  of  .Mahomet,  in 
whatever  land  they  may  be.  In  the  four 
classes,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics, 
are  meant  to  be  included  all  who  are  out  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

Turlupins. — A  sect  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  had  their  chief  seat  in  the  Isle 
de  France.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  con 
demned  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  There  is 
nothing  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
"Turlupin."  They  ran  from  place  to  place 
begging  their  bread  with  wild  shouts,  and 
refusing  every  kind  of  labour  as  a  hindrance 
to  Divine  contemplation  and  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  towards  God.  In  their  excursions  they 
wen?  followed  by  women,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  most'intimate  familiarity.  They 
di-tributed  amongst  the  people  books  which 
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contained  the  substance  of  their  doctrine,  and 

Ill-Id  nocturnal  assemblies  in  out-of-the-way 
places  at  which,  to  imitate  Paradise,  they 
divested  themselves  of  all  clothing.  They 
pretended  to  extraordinary  spirituality  anil 
devotion.  The  sect  \\as  severely  persecuted 
and  did  not  last  long. 

Twisse,  I>u.  WILLIAM,  "horn  at  Speenham- 

land,  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  in  I')?."); 
died  in  London  in  1646.  He  was  sent  from 
Winchester  to  New  College,  Oxford.  win  re  h« 
studied  for  several  years  and  to.,k  liis  D.D. 
He  was  the  most  celebrated  Calvinist  of  liis 
time,  no  one  having  managed  the  controversy 
with  Arminius  with  m»ie  exactness  and 
advantage.  He  was  a  man  of  upright  life, 
and,  as  he  sided  with  the  Presbyterians  at  the 
coninieiieeinent  of  the  Civil  War,  he  lost  his 
preferments;  hut  his  party  had  a  threat  value 
for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the  As-,  mbly  of 
Divines,  and  at  last  elected  him  their  I'nd,,- 
cutor.  He  wrote  Of  tin-  Mnw/iti/  of  th>-  Fourth 
Commandment  a*  stili  in  force  tu  fund  Christians, 
and  The  Riches  of  God,  Love  unto  tin-  r<*W.v  „/' 
Mero/,  cnnsi*t>,ii  fit/i  II ts  ahsnliit. 
the  Vevtel*  of  Wrath,  and  a  great  num 
tracts. 

Tyndale,  JOHN,  translator  of  the  Bible, 
was  born  at  a  small  village  in  Gloucester 
shire,  about  1484;  died,  1536.  Most  writers 
say  that  the  name  of  the  village  was  Slym- 
bridge,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
uncertainty  about  all  the  facts  of  his  early 
days.  The  exact  date  of  his  entrance  at 
Oxford  is  also  unknown,  but  recent  researches 
have  discovered  that  he  took  his  degree  in 
1.312.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Cam 
bridge,  his  zeal  for  studying  the  Bible  prob 
ably  inducing  him  to  go  and  consult  Erasmus, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  In  1521  he 
became  tutor  to  a  gentleman  named  Welch, 
who  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  finally  resolved  to  undertake  the  task 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  and 
general  behaviour  of  the  clergy  in  the  n- 
bourhood  of  Sir  John  Welch,  and  translated  :i 
pamphlet  which  Erasmus  had  written  in  Lit  in 
called  The  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier;  this 
was  a  violent  protest  against  the  wirkc-i 
of  the  clergy,  and,  of  course,  brought  down  a 
storm  of  abuse  on  Tyndale's  head  :  he  was, 
however,  firmly  supported  by  his  master  and 
patron.  In  1523  he  went  to  London  with  an 
introduction  to  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  I...nd..n. 
expecting  i,,  h,.ivt.  «.xtra  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  work  to  which  he  was  resolved  to 
devote  him-elf.  He  found  that,  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
the  work  there,  so  many  impediments  1). •in- 
thrown  in  his  way.  In  the  following  year, 
therefore,  he  went'to  Hamburg,  from  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Luther,  and  there  he  translated  tin- 
New  Testament  into  English.  He  used  for 


text-books     Erasmus's   (In.k    Testament. 
Vulgate,  and  the  German  translation  by  Lutl 
It  wa>  printed  at  Cologne,  and  it   was  deci 
that  tlie  iirst  edition  should  consist  of  3,  \ 
copies.     An  enemy  to  the  1;. -format  i<>n,  n;n 
Cochlceus,  tried  to  prevent    its  being  prin  I 
at  all;  but,  failing  in   this,  he  sent   w,,nl 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  adH 
that  all  the  ports  should  be  strictly  wat.-l 
in    order   that    its    admission     into     Knirl; 
should  be  prevented.      It   arrived  in   Kn-1; 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  l.VJU.  and 
mediately   an  assembly    of   the    Bishops  ' 
called   together,    and    they     unanimously 
nounced  it.     The  Bishop  of  London  went 
far  as  to  say  that  any  one  in  his  dioc 
to  be  pos-exsinir  a  copy  was  to  be  exCOmmJ 
cated.      uf  this   tirst  e.htion  a  portion  of  • 
e..py  only,  so  far.  is  known  to  exist,  and  tha.t! 
in  the  British  -Museum.      In  lai:--uaLre.  exc 
for  spelling,  it  is  astonishingly  like  ourAutl 
ised  Version  published  in  1'fl  l.  winch  we  s- 
have  in  use.     The  next    f,-w  yean  <>f  his 
were  devoted  to  writing   pamphlets  on    1 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the  tirst 
which  was  entitled  the   //",,•/.-,,/  J//////,/,,,//. 

•  •ndemiud    on    all    sides,     Sir    Thor-i 
M    !     iroing  so  far  as  to  call  it  "  t  very  ti 
sury    and    well-spring    of    wick.  .In-  - 
Tyndale    was    nothing    daunted    by  this 
favourable    reception,    and    in    the  follow^ 
year  published   Tin    ah,,!. 
Man,  next  to  his  translation  the  most  imp< 
ant  work   of   his   life.     He   now    1 
translate  the  Old  Testament,  and  publisl 
the  Pentateuch  in  1530,  of  which  then   is  » 
perfect  copy  extant  in  tin    British  Mus.u 
and  in  the  >  he  wrote  the  1'rucflci 

Prelates,  in  which  he  a  vain  tien-ely  denoun 
the  customs  and  ways  of  tin-  K..iiiin  Cath< 
priests.     All  this  time  In-  was  still  living 
Germany,  chietly  at    ^Iarl>urg:   but  in    \i.  • 
permission   was  given    to  print   the  Bible 
England,   and    Tyndale    intemled    t 
home.     With  that  intention  he  went  to  A  j 
werp;  but  his  enemies,  by  tiv.(, -h. -ry,  t<iokh 
and  had   him  put  intojui-n.      II. 
there  for  nearly  two  years,  in   spite  of  all  H 
etbu-ts  made  in  Knirlandand  mi  th«-  Continei 
and  at  last,  in  1 ."):;«;.  he  was  burnt  to  death 
Vilvorde.  near  Bru-- els,  with  th-   j>rayer  on!*' 
lips.  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes 

Tzschirner,     HI-INKKH      (GOTTLIEB, 

(i'-rmin     lh>olo--iaii     [//.     at     Mittweida 
Saxi'iiy.    177*:    '/.   in    1828].-   II.     v. 
cati-d    at    Leiji/iir.   and   took    orders    in    ISi 
In  1805   he    published    the    fir>t    part   of 
History    of    Christian    Apologetics,    with 
preface  by  Keinhard,  but  he  never  finished 
Tli--   same   ye-ir    lie    was    appointed     I'nfcst 
th-dinar'nix  in  Wittenberir.and  in  1809  receiv- • 
a   Chair  at   Leip/iir,  where  he  showed  himw- 
to  be  a  Rational   Supernatmali^t.  adhering 
]>rineiples  which  he  subsequently  dev- 
his  Letters  on  lieinhard's  Confessions  [Leipzi 
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USllJ,  as    Ii'  inhard   had  maintained  that  the 
ntir«-  -eparatinn  of  Rationalism  from  Super- 
laturalisiu    was   indispensable.      In   1814   he 
m  i.-d    tin-    Saxon   troops,    under    the 
iraml  Duke  of  Weimar,  as  chaplain.     In  1815 
rpomtion  of   L.-ip/iir  appointed  him  a 
iiini.-ter  in  that  city.     In  1821  he  published 
iis  K'-jtl'i  mi  tint,  <>f  If  aller's  Secession,  and,  in 
.822,     ('<tth»Hrt*,ii    n,<,l    Protestantism     in     a 
'  I'futit   <>f  J'tdc,  which  quickly  went 
hrough  three  edition-  ami  was  translated  into 
rlMi,  French,  and  Dutch  ;  both  works  were 
:..-dhy  H  a  ller's  becoming  a  Catholic.  In 
everal  publications  he  attacked  tin-  arrogance 
ICatholicism  and  the  mysticism  of  1  'rot  e.-t  ants. 
lis   last    work    was    ]/'„>/•   //,,/  if    lli^^n   that 
•tltolti-  .'  in    I'olit/'s 


sthry  and  1'olitics.  lit-  died  very  suddenly. 


ITbiquitarians  [from  Lat.  M%W,  "every- 

•h<  •]<  "  .      A  si-i-t  of  Lutherans  which  rose  ami 


itself    in    <  Jermany.    and    whose    dis- 
inguishinir    doi-trim-    w..s    that    the    body   of 
1  :•  in  ev.-ry  jilace. 

rfrentz,  one  of  tin-  early  K.-ionmTs.  is  -aid  t<. 

ave    broached   this  eiTor    in    1.">(K);   Andreas 

•1  Flacius  helped  t<»  spr.-ad  it.     Th.  v  w,  re 

eartily  opposed  by  the  ("ni  :   \Vit- 

and    Leip/iir.     S<n,n  after,  a  contro- 

in     the     Palatinate     about    the 

ral  inandiicatinn  of   the   r.inly  of   our  Lord 

1  the    Sacrament.     To   prevent  the  ill  con- 

•quem-es    of     this    dispute     Fred,  -rick     III. 

rder-  d    the     II,  -idelberg    Catechism    to    be 

*awn  up.     [HHIDKLBBHO  CATBCHISM;  URSI- 

us.]       At'terwaid-,    at    the    Conference    at 

[aulbronn,    l.'xi-l.    they   argued    about    the 

the  word-  u-.-.  1  at  the  receiving  of  the 

iit.      Luther    and    Melam  hthon  both 

.at  they  held  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity, 

ut  after  their  death   the  disputes  were  re- 

ewed,  and  this  by  pi  .tin  .-is  was  dressed  up  in 

spei  -iousand  plausible  foi-m  by  I'm-nt/.  (  'h.-m- 

itz,  ami  others,   win.   maintained  the  com- 

lunication    of    the     j.rop.  rties     of    Chii>t's 

ifinity  t..  lli>  hunian  nature.     In  1577.  at 

nastery  of    !'•  riren,  it  was  recognised 

.th.-ran    doctrine    in    the    Formula  of 

..     though      by     no      means     all     the 

•utheran  divin.-s  an-  .ILTL  •  d   on  this    point. 

.he  divines  of  Tubingen   in  the  seventeentli 

•ntiirv   upheld   the   theory   in  opposition  to 

ie  divim  >  (i 

'Ubiquity.     [rmuriTAuiAxs.] 

Uckewallists.      A     Pert     who     derived 

ime    tiom    T'ke    \\'alles,   a    native   of 

irieslaml,    wlio    published    his    opinion-    in 

'37.      He   entertain,  d   the  doctrim-   of    T'ni- 

•rsalism,  and  beli.-veil  in  the  i-t.-nial  salvation 

Judas  and  the  rest  of  Christ's  murderers. 

nm-nt    wa>,  that    the   jieriod   of   time 


I  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of 
i  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  time  of  deep  ignorance, 
!  during  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
I  Divine  light,  and  that  therefore  their  sins 
•  would  not  be  visited  with  the  deepest  severity. 
;  His  followers  did  not  long  retain  his  name  as 
;  a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged  in 

the  MKNXONITES   [q.v.],   to  whose  doctrines 

their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

Ullmann,  KARL,  a  great  evangelical 
theologian,  born  at  Epfenbach,  in  Baden,  in 
1796,  died  1865.  He  was  first  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Morbach  and  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tubingen.  His  first  work,  written  while 
he  was  a  private  tutor,  Ueber  die  SiindJosigkeit 
Christi  ["  On  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ"],  at 
once  gained  for  its  author  the  reputation  of  a 
powerful  theologian.  He  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  Xeander,  and  must  be  held  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  disciples.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Heidel 
berg,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
rMi-.ui-.iT  [q.v.],  with  whom  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  journal  called  Studien  tun] 
J\rifi/,-fH.  It  has  been  in  existence  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  widespread 
theological  journals  in  Germany.  He  was 
ah\ay>  an  advocate  for  theological  discussion 
being  utterly  unrestricted,  his  first  essay  on 
nhj.it  being  published  at  Halle  in  1830, 
whither  he  had  recently  been  invited  to  become 

6-0 fessor.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to 
eidelberg,  where  he  was  made  Director  of 
the  highot  ecclesiastical  council  [( )berkirchen- 
rath],  a  position  of  great  trust  and  dignity. 
Here  he  wrote  several  articles  against  Strauss's 
Life  of  c/n-ixf.  Some  years  later,  in  1853,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  so  called,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  and  went  to  live  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  when  he  stayed  till  his  death.  His 
greatest  work  is  of  an  historical  nature,  and 
raises  Ullmann  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  this  century.  Its  title  is  Re 
formers  before  the  Reformat  ion.  He  strenuously 
'maintains  that  the  Reformers  based  their 
teaching  on  that  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  ignored  the  Bible  altogether.  He 
worked  bard,  but  not  successfully,  -to  unite 
the  different  Protestant  sects  that  existed  in 
K.den.  and  also  to  raise  and  improve  the 
social  position  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

Ulphilas.— The  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  hi.-to,  \  of  early  Teutonic  Christianity. 
All  nations  »f  <iei  manic  descent  may  be  said 
to  owe  to  him  the  beginning  of  their  religion 
and  liter., lure.  The  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  working  of  .the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century  is  very  scanty,  but  the  life  of 
Ulphilas,  the  Apostle  to  the  Goths,  as  he  is 
called,  is  a  striking  exception.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  318,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  while  still  young 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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came  to  Constantinople  a  young  man  ju>t  as 
the  Arian  reaction  was  beginning,  and  be 
lieved  what  he  was  told,  namely,  that  the 
Arian  doctrine  was  the  true  doctrine  of  til- 
Cat  holic  Church.  AVhen  the  tide  turned 
against  tlie  Arians,  Ulphilas  led  a  great 
migration  of  them  across  the  Danube,  his 
/.•;il  quickened  by  his  sense  of  the  persecu 
tion  of  his  faith,  and  he  set  himself  eagerly 
to  convert  the  Goths  in  the  valleys  of 
M"-sia  to  Christianity.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  religious  instruction,  but  devoted 
himself  also  to  the  secular  education  of  the 
people.  As  a  necessary  preliminary  he 
invented  an  alphabet  for  them,  their  'own, 
it'  they  ever  had  one,  having  been  lost  during 
their  wanderings.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  language,  omitting,  howev  i, 
the  Books  of  Kings,  as  he  feared  the  in 
fluence  such  writings  might  have  on  the 
bold,  warlike  spirits  of  his  flock  He  mad.' 
irreat  progress,  having  from  the  first  won 
th«  ir  confidence  by  his  frank  and  cheerful 
disposition,  and  persuaded  them  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  to  make  their  homes  comfort 
able,  and  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
Lours.  But  about  the  year  374  the  little 
settlement  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Huns,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  settlement  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lioman  Empire—  think 
ing  that  they  would  there  be  safe  from  in 
trusion.  Gibbon  describes  in  his  stately 
periods  the  great  movement  across  the 
Danube  which  followed  the  permission.  A 
million  of  them  are  said  to  have  crossed,  and 
they  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  and  mixed 
with  the  native  inhabitants.  Ulphilas  was 
engaged  with  them  until  the  year  388,  when 
he  died. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  by 
Ulphilas  has  for  us  this  surpassing  interest  : 
that  it  is  the  first  writing  we  possess  in  our 
own  mother  tongue.  The  discovery  of  the 
Codex  Argenteut  (so  called  because  it  was 
written  with  silver  letters)  in  a  Westphalian 
monastery  in  the  eleventh  century  gave  the 
Teutonic  race  the  first  example  of  their  lan 
guage  written  down.  Up  to  the  days  of 
Ulphilas  it  had  been  only  a  spoken,  bar 
barous  tongue.  His  reduction  of  it  to  writ  inir 
by  means  of  his  new  alphabet  was  n< 
than  tlie  beginning  of  Teutonic  literature. 
The  version  has  been  printed  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  the  student  of  hi*  mother  t.uiiriie 
will,  after  a  very  brief  apprenticeship,  be 
able  to  trace  out  in  it  the  roots  of  the  lan 
guage  in  which  Englishmen  still  read  the 
Bible.  The  Codex  Argenteua  is  now  in  the 
lloyal  Library  at  Upsala. 

The  following  is  Ulphilas's  version  of 
Matt.  vii.  2G,  with  the  corresponding  modern 
English  :  — 


Yah     M*9mfc*<NMi     liauzrith     irni',-,1,1      mrina     yah 
Yea      whoso  lie     heareth     words     mine, 


ni     taugith     tho,        galikoda    mann    dwallamma 
nor    doeth    them,    I  liken  to    man    dull  (foolish 

saei          gctinibridad  razn  sein      at. 

who    timbered  (built)    erection  (house)     his       o 

mcelmin  *     Yah  at-iddya  dalath   rign    yo. 

sands.       Yea    to-hied  (rushed)    down    rain    yt 

c'i-,inun     aquos     yah        waiwoun         windos      yah 
came     waters    yea    waved  (blew)    winds 


l>i    janamma    razna    yah    gadraus    yt, 
begushed    on        that       house    yea     thrust     yt 

was     draus        is  TOI'/.I'/S. 

was    thrust    that    mickle  (great). 

Ulrich   or   Udalric,    ST.,    Bishop   < 
Augsburg,  the   son   of   a   powerful   Germa 
nobleman,  was  born  in  893.     At  seven  y«  -a 
old  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  St.  GJH 
for  his  education,  and  the  members  all  b- 
came  so  attached   to  him  on  account  of  h\ 
goodness  and  learning  that  they  tried  to  pei 
Miade.  him   t«»  take  the  habit    and   devote   h 
life  to  the  monastery.      lie  asked  time  to  COM 
si  der  the  proposal,  and  asked  the  advice  of 
nun,  (  Juiborate.  who  lived  the  life  of  a  reclu* 
close  by.     She  said  she  was  sure  that  he  w.  « 
destined  to  lead  an  a<  -live,  not  a  contemplate 
ive,  life,  so  lie  went  to  Au->burg  as  Chamber 
lain  to  Adalberon,  the  Bishop,  and,  when  1 
was   old  enough,  took    orders.     He    made 
pilgrimage  to  K.,m.-,  and  while   he  was  t  lu 
ll  is  friend  and  patron,  Adalberon,  died.    Ulriv 
did  not  like  the  successor,  Hiltin,  so  much,  L 
performed  his  duties  in  tlie  cathedral  well  ai 
faithfully.     In    924    Hiltin  died,  and  Ulri- 
was   appointed  his  successor   by  Henry  i. 
:  .      From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  i 
garded  with  horror  the  secular  duties  impos 
upon  the  Bishops,  especially  the  h,  jn_ 
to  raise  and  often  lead  an  army  ;  but 
as  Henry  lived,  he  refrained  from  ex; 
his  dislike  to  the  custom.    On  his  death,  ho' 
ever,  he  immediately  applied  to  his  BO 
Otho  I.,  for  permission  to  send  his  nephew  I 
fulfil  all  his  temporal  duties  and  attendant 
at    Court  pap-ants,  etc.,  thus   seeurinir  mo 
time  for  attending  to  the  spiritual  cai 
diocese.  He  visited  all  parts  of  it  at  1- 

.  and  held  me,  tinirs  and  synod- 
clergy  twiee     allowing  them  to  come  for  IK 
and   advice    at    all   times,    if    they    wisht 
iMirintrthe  civil  war  that  broke  out  bet  we 
Otho  I.  and  his  son  Luitolf,  Ulrieh  .-toutly  u 
held  the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  and  su 
at  last  ineffectually  reconciling  them.     1 
city  and  cathedral  were  completely  <!• 
by  an  invasion  of  Hungarians,  but  Ulrich  a 
his  nephew  drove  them  back.      The  . 
was  quickly  rebuilt,  though  not  without  gr< 
trouble  to  get  the  necessary  funds  togetiud 
It    was     d.-dicated    to    St.    Afia,    a    favour 
saint  of  Augsburg.      As  soon  as  tl 
dral   was   finished,  Ulrich    much    wished 
retire   into   a  monastery  for   the  remaini 


*  In     Lancashire,  North    Meols= North    San 
Compare  our  "  meal.1' 
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years  of  his  life,  being  old  and  worn  out  with 
work  and  constant  fasting.  But  his  people 
were  so  attached  to  him  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  him,  and  begged  him 
to  remain,  which  he  did.  He  died  July  4th, 
973,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  which 
has  since  been  named  after  him.  He  was 
canonised  by  Pope  John  XV.,  in  a  Bull 
dated  Feb.  993  ;  his  canonisation  is  remark 
able  as  being  the  first  ordered  to  be  con 
sidered  general.  Up  to  that  time  the  saints 
were  only  reverenced  in  their  own  diocese  or 
province.  [CANONISATION.] 

Ultramontanism  [from  ultra  monies, 
"the  other  side  of  the  mountains" — i.e.  the 
Alps]. — As  tin-  nations  north  of  the  Alps — 
Frail"-'-.  <  iermany,  etc. — have  been  opposed  to 
the  Papal  assumption  of  absolute  power,  they 
have  termed  tin-  endeavours  of  the  Ionian 
Curia  t<>  extend  tin-  papal  authority  and  de 
stroy  the  consequence  of  the  national  Churches, 
such  as  the  (iallican  Church,  nit ramontanistn. 
Those  who  explain  tin-  Canon  Law  on  ultra 
montane  principle*)  are  called  <  'xr'«iltxtx.  [(  YUIA 
ROMANA.]  ritraniontaiiiMii  may  be  briefly 
described  as  the  endeavour  to  render  the 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  various  countries 
imore  subservient  to  the  Pope  than  is  com 
patible  with  tin-  , -xi>ting  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  various  countries,  with  the  rights  of  the 
bishop-  and  Sovereigns,  with  the  independence 
and  intellectual  freedom  .,1  each  country,  ar.d 
•with  various  element-  of  CatholicJMii  it>elt. 
I  Its  principles  are  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of 
GKKOOKY  VII.  ['|.v.].  Among  the  books  that 
"ii  the  subject  are  Count 
M  ntlosier's  work  against  the  sovereignty  of 
pri'-;-  .'/  •  -'Her  sur  tot  -s'//Af/////- 

'•    et  politi'/K>'   t>  ni/itnt  a    renr> 
t  la  &  !••   Trnii'-  [Paris,  18261. 

(Its  most  eloquent  det'.-nder  was  the  Abbe  de 
Lanit  iinais,  whoso  work — De  la  Religion  con- 

imrtx  ni'«'  rOrdi't'  />(>/' 

ciri/  ili  tends  tin-  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical 
powers  over  the.-eeular  in  all  States;  declares 
all  Protestants,  and  evn  the  Jans«ni-t<. 
.  and  atlix-s  the  same  stigma  to  the 
Sovernment,  because  tin-  charter  of  France 
allows  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Unibreit,    Fi:in>ui< -n    WII.HI.I.M    KAKL, 

nit  theologian,  was  born  at  Sonneborn, 

dntheducliyot'Saxe-tM.tha.in  1 7!».'> ;  died,  1860. 

lAt  the  rniversity  of  (iottingen  he  made  the 

acquaintaiu f   Kichhorn,  who  inspired  him 

with  that  love  of  Oriental  lanirua-vs  which 
nig  to  be  discovered  all    through    his   works, 
almost  entirely,   an-    devoted   to   the 
study  and  explanation  of   the  Old  Testament. 
:  -ideied   that    part    of  the  Bible  to  be 

d    in    (Jerniany,  as    it    still    is  in  some 
:id  then-fore  wrote  to  show  the  depth 
r  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
HP  was  professor  at  Heidelberg 
between  til--  Y  ars  1S23  and  1829,  and  was  en 
gaged  with  UJ.LMANX  [q.v.]  in  the  editorship 


of  Studicn  und  Kritiken.  His  principal  works 
were  :  Lied  des  Liedes,  das  altcste  und  schonste 
{(Hx  di'in  Moryenlande  ("  The  Song  of  Songs,  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  from  the  East ") ; 
Uebersetzung  und  Auslcgung  des  Buch  ffiob 
("  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job  ")  ;  Grundtone 
des  alien  Testaments  ("  Fundamental  Principles 
of  the  Old  Testament,")  etc.,  etc. 

Unani  Sanctam. — The  name  given  to 
a  Bull,  published  in  1302  by  Boniface  VIII., 
which  fully  defined  the  powers  claimed  by 
the  Pope.  It  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Catho 
lic  Church  under  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
and  declared  that  those  who  denied  this  doc 
trine  denied  their  own  Christianity.  "  There 
are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem 
poral  :  our  Lord  said  not  of  these  two  swords, 
4  It  is  too  much,'  but  '  It  is  enough.'  Both 
are  in  the  power  of  the  Church :  the  one  the 
spiritual,  to  be  used  by  the  Church,  the  other 
the  material,  for  the  Church ;  the  f ormer  that 
of  priests,  the  latter  that  of  kings  and  sol 
diers,  to  be  wrielded  at  the  command  and  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword  must 
be  under  the  other,  the  temporal  under  the 
spiritual.  .  .  .  The  spiritual  instituted 
the  temporal  power,  and  judges  whether  that 
power  is  well  exercised.  If  the  temporal 
power  errs,  it  is  judged  by  the  spiritual.  To 
deny  this  is  to  assert,  with  the  heretical 
Manichcans,  two  co-equal  principles.  We 
therefore  assert,  define,  and  prpnounce  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that 
every  human  being  is  subject  to  the  Pontiff 
of  Rome."  This  Bull  was  revoked  by  Cle 
ment  V.  in  1305,  under  pressure  from  Philip 
tiie  Fair  «f  France. 

Uncial  and  Cursive  Manuscripts. 

[BlHLE.] 

Unction,  EXTREME.  [EXTREME  UNCTION.] 
Unhallowed  Uses.— When  a  church 
or  chapel  is  consecrated  the  building  is  said 
to  be  henceforth  separated  "from  all  unhal 
lowed,  ordinary,  and  common  uses."  By  this 
is  meant  such  as  have  not  been  made  sacred 
or  consecrated  to  holy  purposes. 

Uniformity,  ACTS  OF.— Acts  which  se 
cure  in  every  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  same  form  of  public  prayer, 
administration  of  Sacraments  and  other  rites. 
The  first  was  passed  in  1 559,  which  confirmed 
the  Kevised  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  should  have  any  other  form  used  in 
church:  for  the  first  offence  they  were  to 
forfeit  thrir  goods  ;  for  the  second,  to  be  im 
prisoned  a  year ;  for  the  third,  life  imprison 
ment.  All  who  absented  themselves  from 
church  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  without 
just  cause,  were  to  be  fined  a  shilling. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  most  important 
Act  of  Uniformity' was  passed  in  1662,  by 
which  all  ministers  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to 
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read  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  from 
it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  In -nonces. 
They  were  ordered  to  make  a  declaration  that 
it  was  unlawful  un  any  pretext  to  hear  arms 
against  the  king  and  to  deny  the  binding 
force  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Episcopal  Ordination  was  also  declared  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  retaining  of  a  benefice. 
In  consequence  of  this  Act  some  2,000  clergy 
r« -signed  their  livings.  This  A<-t  v> 
aside  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  under  William 
and  Mary.  [ To LK RATION,  ACT  OF.] 

In  1872  was  published  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act.  With  exception  of  tin-  in 
troductory  portion  of  the  Act,  the  definition 
of  terms  used,  and  the  Schedule,  we  give  the 
Act  verbatim  : — 

"  The  shortened  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  or  for 
Eveniug  Prayer,  specified  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act,  may,  on  any  day  except  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  KrMay,  ;.nd  Ascension 
Day,  be  used,  if  in  a  cathedral  in  addition  to,  and  it 
in  a  church  in  lieu  of,  the  Order  forMorniutr  Prayer 
or  for  Evening  Prayer  respectively  prescribed  "by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

44  Upon  any  special  occasion  approved  by  the 
ordinary,  thciv  m;iy  be  used  in  any  cat  li.-lnil  «r 
church  a  special  form  of  service  tppfoved  l>v  tho 
ordinary,  so  that  there  be  not  introduced  totomteb 
service  anything,  except  anthems  or  hymns,  win,  li 
does  not  form  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

44  An  additional  form  of  service  varying  from  any 
form  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  used  at  any  hour  on  any  Sunday  or  holy-day 
in  any  cathedral  or  church  in  which  tbere  are  duly 
read,  said,  or  sung  as  required  by  law  on  such  Sun- 
day  or  holy-day  at  some  other  hour  or  hour*  the 
Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  such  part  of 
the  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Holy  Communion  as  is  required  to  be 
read  on  Sundays  and  holy-days  if  there  be  no  Com 
munion,  and  the  Order  for  Evening  Prayer,  so  that 
there  be  not  introduced  into  such  additional  service 
any  portion  of  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,  or  any 
thing,  except  anthems  or  hymns,  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Book  of  Com. 
mou  Prayer,  and  so  that  such  form  of  service  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  is,  for  the  time  being, 
approved  by  the  ordinary ;  provided  that  nothing  in 
t  his  section  shall  affect  the  use  of  any  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  otherwise  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  or  this  Act. 

"  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
following  forms  of  service,  that  is  to  say,  the  Older 
for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Order  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy 
Communion,  may  be  used  as  separate  services,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts  :  Be  it  there 
fore  enacted  and  declared  that  any  of  such  fonns  of 
M-rviee  may  be  used  together  or  in  varying  order  aa 
separate  services,  or  that  the  Litany  may  be  said 
after  the  third  collect  in  the  Order  for  Evening 
Prayer,  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  Litany  in  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  with 
out  prejudice  nevertheless  to  any  legal  powers 
vested  in  the  ordinary  ;  and  any  of  the  said  forms  of 
MTTloe  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  preaching 
ot  a  sermon  or  lecture,  or  the  reading  of  a  homily. 

Whereas  doubts  hare  arisen  as  to  whether  a 
sermon  or  lecture  may  be  preached  without  the 
common  prayers  and  services  appointed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  time  of  day  being 
previously  read,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such 
doubts.-  He  it  therefore  enacted  and  deohm-d,  that 
a  sermon  or  lecture  may  be  preached  without  the 
common  prayers  or  services  appointed  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  being  read  l>efore  it  is  preached, 
so  that  such  sermon  or  lecture  be  preceded  by  any 


service  authorised  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  Biddin 
Prayer,  or  by  a  collect  taken  fr..m  the  Book  ol 
iiion  Prayer,  with  or  without  tLe  Lord's  Prayer 

"  N.  •!  hint,'  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  pror&i 
with  respect  to  the  chapels  of  colleges  in  the  m 
versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  whi<  ] 
is  contained  in  Section  Six  of  the  Universities  Tea3 
Act,  1*71. 

"  The  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the  notes  there  »i 
and  directions  therein,  shall  be  construed  and  hi 
effect  as  part  of  this  Act. 

44  This  Act  may  be  cited  as '  The  Act  of  Uniform! 
Amendment  Act,  1872.'  " 

Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,  ETC.— The  < 

are  the  opening  words  of  a  Bull  issued  1 
Clement  XI.  in  1713,  which,  under  the  nan 
of  Constitution  <>f  Unx/mitus,  ha>  acquir.d 
celebrity  dangerous  to  the  Papal  authorii 
and  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Th 
Bull  condemns  one  hundred  and  one  piopos 
ti- ms  drawn  from  the  work  of  l'.\>ui  n 
1^1  I:SNEL  [q.v.],  priest  of  the  ( )ratory,  entitl« 
•  unit  trtiilnit  <n  l''rt(Hctnx,  ire 
iht  l;;jl..r't,,,,s  M,,nil'x.  'J'lies.-  condemned  pr«~ 
portions  were  taken,  almost  literally,  eith- 
from  the  Bible  or  other  acknowledged  autho-d 
ities  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indud. 
those  which  insisted  upon  purity  of  m< •  • 
the  necessity  of  true  n-ligious  love,  of  virtu 
reconciliation  with  (iod,  the  general  us-  . 
the  Bible,  and  the  correction  of  the  morals  . 
the  clergy.  [JANSKNISM.] 

Union,    HYI-OM-ATK-.U..      [HvposTATic/i. 
UNION.] 

Unitarians.— A  religious  body  who 
lieve  in  the  personal  Unity  of  God,  in  oppos* 
tion  to  the  Trinitarians,  who  believe  in  thru 
Persons   in  one   God.     They  are   sometim 
called  Sociniant,  from  Faustus  Socinus,  wh 
with  Lo?lius,  in  the  sixteenth  century  origii 
ated  a  fresh  form  of  Anti-Trinitarian'  doctrii 
in  Poland. 

Unitarianism  in  England  dates  almost  :• 
far   back   as   the   earliest   translation  of  ttt 
Bible.    Strype  alludes  to  it  in  hi 
Archbishop    Cranmcr.       In    1  '•>.') I     a    (  ..  run 
named   George    van    Paris,    was    burned 
London  for  thi>  IP T,  >v.  and,  f«ur  years  aftefl 
another  person  at  r.xbridge.      A  more  din 
tingui>hed  victim  was  .loan  Hocher,the  "M«f 
of  Kent."     Under  James  I.  a  large  nun 
pei-sons,  some  of  them  of  rank  and 
tion,  were  executed  for  the  same  ofl'i-n.-e.    T) 
posthumous  works  of  Milton,  first  publish* 
in    1826,    show    him    to    have   adopted    the 
views.     An  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  : 
1648,  making  the  profession  <»f  Unitarians 
a  felony,  was  so  far  mitiirat«-d  alter  ti 
lution  by  Statutes  S  and  «i  of  William   I II.  . 
to  make   it   punishable,  in  the  fir>t    in>tanc 
by  c.  i-tain  civil  disabilities,  and,  in  th. 
by    three    years'     impri-mment   and    virtu, 
outlawry.     These  statutes  wen-  not   : 
till  1813.    In  the  latter  part  of  tho  sevent  rent 
and   beginning   of   the  eighteenth  cent  uric 
we  find  among  avowed  Unitarians  such  naim 
as  Finnin,  Kmlvn,  Whiston.   Samuel   (lark 
and   Lardner,  and,    gn.-ater  >tiil.   L«- 
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Sewton.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
•entury  several  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  (Lindsey,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney, 
und  other.-  r.--i-ned  their  benefices  in  con- 
tequence  of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
vhilt-,  at  the  same  time,  among  numerous 
•onvert-  fmni  the  Dis.-eiiters,  appear  the 
lam.  -  <>f  Doctors  Priestly,  Price,  Aikin.  Rees, 
.nd  others  of  scientific  and  literary  merit. 
Vniomrst  the  General  Baptists  many  became 
Jnitarians.  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
f  tin-  North  of  Ireland  the  Unitarians  have 
society  of  thi-ir  own,  consisting  of  several 
resbyteries.  In  Scotland  there  are  Unitarian 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  else- 
re.  The  supply  of  Unitarian  ministers  is 
hietly  from  Mamhe.-ier  College,  at  York; 
uiue,  however,  come  from  the  Scotch  and 
)ublin  univi-r>ities. 

Jo.-i  i'ii  I'KIIMLY  [q.v.],  a  Nonconformist 
ninister  of  Birmingham,  ordained  in  1774, 
pcnly  avowed  his  belief  in  the  non-inspira- 
iun  of  Scripture,  and  maintained  that  Christ 
»-as  no  in. . re  than  a  man,  and  that  it  was 
lolatry  to  worship  Him.  thus  taking  a 
trictly  Humanitarian  vic\v.  Prie.-tly  was 
ompelled  to  leave  nirmingham  in  17'J3,  and 
.6  died  in  America  in  lso|.  After  liis  death 
he  writing  and  labours  of  Thomas  Bel.-ham 
•  much  to  support  I'nitai  ianism.  In  1H11 
.e published  hi-,-,  l.-brated  \\ork,  <'alin  ///«///</•// 
•ito  t/i>  " 

fChrixt,  which    was  an   able   defence  of  his 

reed,   and    is    to   this    hour   considered   the 

tandard  work  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  Unitarian  faith    appears  first  to  have 

•wed    in    C,.  rmany    soon    after    the 

Reformation  liy  .Martin  ( 'ellarius,  a  native  of 

tuttirart,   who   adopted    Luther's   views,  but 

ids    developed     Unitarian    principles, 

ir   which    he    was    impri.-oned,    released    in 

536,  and  died  at  Basle  in  l.'xlj.   Amonir  other 

neologians  wlio   about    the   same  time  were 

*dto  a  like  n-uh  put  to 

eath  at  Constance  in  l.Vj'.i  :  .lohn  ( 'ampanus, 

t' Wittenberg  ;  Adam  I'a.-tor.  of  W.-tphalia: 

ad  Claudius,  a  Frenchman,  who.  about   l.Vin, 

'reached    his    doctrine-    in    Swit/erland   and 

Still  more  noticeable  was  MICHAEL 

KHVKTI  -  [q.v.],  put  to  death  in  \'}'->''\. 

In   Holland,    I  .ia-mus  .lohn,    lid  tor  of  the 

'•lit -ire  of   Antw  rp.   jiublish.-d.   in    l.")S.').  an 

aonymous    work    favouring    this    doctrine, 

'llled    AntiOit-nin     ,  ''hrixti    ft    Aut'c 

hritti  tic  I'm,    l',rn    />"..      He    was  forthwith 

anished.     Thirteen  y«  ars  later.  (»>torodcand 

'oidovc,  for  similar  publication-,  \\ «  i  e  ordered 

y  the    State-. ( Jein-ral    to    Leave    the    ("nited 

rovincrs  within  ten  days  and  to  have  their 

ritings  burnt.      In    l'U7   Adolphus  Venator 

i-heil    for  comj)osing   a  work  which 

i  of  Socinianism.  and  in  It)'):;,  finding 

tarians    w<  i.     in.  !•   I-JIILT    in  Holland, 

ie  Sta:  [,  aft-  r  con»ilting  with  the 

ivines  of  I.eyden,  i<-ued  an  edict  forbidding 

ie   prof e.s.- ion    of    th«-    Socinian    heresy    and 


holding  of  its  assemblies;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  into  rigid  execu 
tion.  To  mention  no  other  names  than 
Episcopius  and  Grotius,  there  has  probably 
always  been  a  large  number  of  Unitarians 
among  the  Remonstrants  of  Holland,  and 
recent  publications  show  that  Unitarian 
opinions  have  disseminated  themselves  in  that 
country  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

As  early  as  1690  some  English  ministers 
complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Amster 
dam,  of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  In  1757,  in  the  French 
]\nf>i<-l<,j,,cflu(,  the  article  "  Geneva"  announced 
that  "many  of  the  ministers  disbelieved  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  Calvin, 
their  leader,  was  the  zealous  defender."  In 
1798,  the  catechism  of  Calvin  was  superseded 
by  another,  of  a  character  to  indicate  the 
j  ust ness  of  this  statement.  In  1807  a  Liturgy, 
expurgated  upon  Unitarian  principles,  was 
substituted  for  that  formerly  in  use,  and  two 
years  earlier  a  professedly  amended  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  preparation 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  published 
under  tin-  authority  of  the  Venerable  Com 
pany  of  Pastors. 

In  America  Unitarian  principles  appear  to 
have  been  extensively  adopted  in  .Massachu 
setts  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  17-"»<'>  Kmlyn's  l{t<n/l>lr  Inquiry 
into  the  Scri/itxn  Account  of  Jesus  C'/<ri*t  was 
published  in  Boston,  and  in  one  of  its 
churches  a  Liturgy  excluding  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  adopted.  In  1805  attention 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  several  publica 
tions,  occaMoned  by  the  appointment  of  a 
di.-tiniruished  Unitarian  (Dr.  Henry  Ware) 
to  the  Divinity  Chair  of  the  American  Uni- 
vi  rsity  of  Cambridge  ;  in  1 8 1 6  the  controversy 
was  revived  by  a  npublicatioii  of  a  chapter 
from  Belsham's  l.tf<  »f  Lit«lncy,  with  the  title 
Am, ,-iciin  I' nitiii-niinsm.  Dr.  Priestly  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  started  a  small  society  there 
in  1794.  Since  then  they  have  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  their 
ministers  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Cam 
bridge.  Besides  the  Congregational  Unit 
arians,  the  denomination  called  Ckrufanu, 
which  is  numerous,  maintains  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  they  also  prevail  in  the  Re 
formed  Hapti-t<. 

In  France  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
icje,  t  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  their  ministry 
are  the  schools  of  ( Jeneva  and  Montauban.  A 
society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  called  the 
Unitarian  Association  of  France. 

Unitarians  profess  to  derive  their  views 
from  Sciipture,  and  to  make  it  the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  all  ivligious  questions,  thus  dis- 
tininiishinir  themselves  from  the  Rationalists 
of  Germany.  They  say  that  being  inter 
preted  according  to  the  settled  laws  of 
lajiiriiaL-v,  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no 
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personal   existence   distinct  i'roni  the  Father, 
ami  that  tin-  Son  is  ;i  derived  and 


being  who  was,  as  some  say,  created  in  a  re 
mote  period  of  time,  or,  as  others  atlirm. 
beginning  to  live  when  lie  appeared  upon 
earth.  The  Unitarians  do  not  admit  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  consider  that 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  moral  duties  is  in 
itself  siilliei.-m  to  secure  a  man's  future  hap 
piness  ;  they  cast  aside  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  deny  the  personality  of  the 
devil  and  the  existence  of  fallen  spirits.  In 
America  their  Creed  is  called  I'MVKI^.VI.ISM. 
[q.v.]  Their  church  government  is  virtually 
congregational.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  of  tin-  huildings  now  occupied  in  Eng- 
land  by  I'nitarians  formerly  were  the  property 
of  English  Presbyterians.  They  wen-excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  until 
1813,  but  since  then  have  enjoyed  tin-  same 
political  privileges  as  any  other  Protestant 
Dissenting  body.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  numbers,  but  then-  an-  probably  some 
thing  under  100,000  in  the  1'nited  Kingdom. 
In  the  official  return  made  in  1882  their 
places  of  worship  number  124. 

United  Brethren,  Unitas  Fratres. 

[MORAVIANS.] 

United  Greeks.—  A  name  given  to 
those  Greeks  scattered  in  Italy,  Russia,  Hun 
gary,  Transylvania,  and  specially  in  Austria 
and  Poland,  who  belong  to  the  Roman  Church. 
They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  double  Proces 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  other  respects 
follow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  They 
have  their  own  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to 
marry  when  in  minor  orders  ;  they  receive  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  and  with  leavened 
bread,  and  use  their  own  Liturgy.  Their  posi 
tion  in  the  Roman  Church  was  settled  by  a 
Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  in  1742.  They  have 
three  seminaries,  each  having  a  bishop  of  the 
Greek  rite  residing  there  to  ordain  the  priests, 
but  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  they  live.  They  number 
about  four  millions  and  a  half. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.—  Formed  in  1847,  when  the 
United  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  were 
amalgamated.  Some  account  of  the  secessions 
will  be  found  under  EHSKINE,  EBENEZER  ; 

—  IONISTS.  In  1835  negotiations  \ 
begun  between  the  two  Synods,  and  in  1M<) 
a  scheme  of  union  was  agreed  on.  But 
for  a  time  the  Secession  Church  was  occu 
pied  with  tlie  Atonement  controversy,  and  it 
was  not  till  is  (7  that  the  union  was  consum 
mated.  The  two  Synods  met  in  Edinburgh 
.May  10th,  and  walked  in  procession  to  Tan- 
field  Hall,  where  the  Articles  of  the  Basis  of 
t'nion  were  read  and  adopted.  In  doctrine 
this  branch  of  the  S.Mti.-h  Church  holds  to 
the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession 


and  of    the    Larger    and    Shorter 
Its  form   of   government   is    Presbyterian  ; 
hi-  no   intermediate  courts   between    presD>' 
t(  ries  and  the  supreme  court,  which  it  culls 
Synod.      Each     congregation    has    a 
composed  of   elders,  who   watch   ovc-r   Chur* 
matter-,  tixinir  the  time  for  the  dispcnsati- 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.     It  is  a  volunta 
( 'hurch.and  every  member  has  perfect  fived< 
of   action;   it    is,   in    fact,   conducted   on   Co 
gn-irational  principles.      It    has  a  Theologk 
Hall    of    its  own    in    Kdinhurirh.  to  which  a 
attached    live    Chairs:     [lj    Sacred    lanuuap 
and    I'.iblicul  criticism  :    i -J]  hermeneutics  a 
evidences   ;      [3]      exeyvtical       theology    ;       [ 
systematic  and  pastoral  theology  ;    [_.">]  eeele 
a-lical  history,  comprehending  the   hi-t'.ry 
doctrine,  ritual,  and  government.  This  Chur 
may  be  said  to  be   in  a  very  pro>perous  eonrj 
tioii. 

United  States  of  America,  UKLIGI 

IN. — America    has    been   the   rot  inir-  place 
many  bodies  of  persecuted  Prote.-tant.-  andal: 
in  a  smaller  degree,  of  K.>man  Catholics.     T'l 
tirst    EnirlUh   settlers   w.  re  a   small   colony 
Puritans    who   landed     in    Virginia     in     16  < 
with  their  chaplain.  Mr.   Hunt.      The-.-    w. 
followed,  in   lo'JO.  by  the   PIU.KIM    1-  ATIIK 
[q.V.]    who    w-  i.     j,   1-,-cuted    by   Laud.      Ka 
colony  brought  with  it  its  own   mini>ters  a 
settled  its  own  rules  and  forms  of  wor-hip. 
that  New  England  became  the   stronghold 
Puritanism,  which  developed  into  Congrqi 
tionalism.     The    Quakers    also    tied     thitl 
from  the  persecution  in  Charles  II. 's   reig 
Baptists,  Moravians,  Uugmnot-,     Luthera 
from   the   Palatinate,    etc.,    settled 
exercise  their  religion-  opinion.*.  unm«lest< 
Numbers  also  of  the  members  of  the  <  'hm 
of  England  emigrated   to  America,  but    11 
fortunately  the  ('hurt -h  at  home  \\.i-  letharj. 
and  took  no  pains  to  provide  i'<>r  tin-  spirit! 
wants  of  the  colonist-,  and  con-equently  1 
many  years  the  Church  of  England 
dwindled  away.    X  e  w  1  i  i  e  w  a .-  i  n  f  u  >.d  i  n  t  o  t 
Church  at  home  l>y  We-Iey.and  carried  by  h 
also  to   America.      In  1740  he  an-i 
Whittield  preached  at   P.-.ston  with  wonder 
success.      At     Whittield's     farewell     serai  i 
20,000  persons  are  said  t-»  have  been  pre-e 
Meantime  the  Episcopal  <  'hun-h  wa-  -t  i  u-^-li 

for  feeble  existence  umoiiir-t  manifold  tnmb] 

At  lenirth  the  1 ). -claration  of  American  Inc  < 

JH  ndeni  e  brought   about  a  crisis:  it  becaH 

clear  that  if  Episcopacy  was  not  alt«-_ 

die  out  there  must  be  bishops  on  Amerir 

soil.     Hitherto    the    cleriry   of    the   Anglic 

Church  had  to  <j<,  to  Knirland  for  their  •  -rdii 

tion,  and  had  to  take  tin-  (>ath   of  A' 

to  the  Sovereign.     This  could  no  longer 

done  under  the  relations  of  the  two  count ri 

so  it  was  resolved  that  Samuel  S-alnn 

go   to   England   and   be   conse> 

first    American   I'i.-hop.      [SfiABURY,    SAM  HE  ^ 

His   consecration   took    place    in   Aberde*^ 
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Vhilst  Seabury  was  in  Europe  American 
ihurehmen  were  riot  idle ;  they  held  a  Con- 
ention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  in 
785,  to  choose  some  candidates  who  should 
e  sent  to  England  tor  consecration.  Their 
noice  fell  on  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Provoost, 
nd  on  Feb.  4th,  1787,  these  were  consecrated 
i  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  and  the  Church  of 
.ngland  ir  tvc  to  the  American  Colonies  which 
et  remained  to  her  Bishop  Inglis,  who  may 
3  regarded  as  the  first  missionary  bishop. 
he  K--V.  J.  .Madison  was  consecrated  at 
.  in  17'.'<>,  and  thus  there  were  suf- 
jit-nt  bishops  to  consecrate  others  in  America 

they  should  be  wanted.     The  tirst  Conse- 

i-ation     Srrvice     performed     by     American 

took  place  in  17'.'J.  when  Dr.  Thomas 

laggett   WHS  made    Bishop  of   Maryland   in 

rinity  ('hurch.  New  York.     There  are  now 

rty-eiirht  bishops,  four  assistant  bishops, 
id  fourteen  missionary  bishops.  They  elect 
16  of  their  number  to  be  the  presiding  bishop 

their  Conventions.  The-  friendly  relations 
fctween  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
•rican  Church  have  been  greatly  cemented 

the  meetings  known  as  the  PAN- ANGLICAN 
q.v.]. 

\\  is  so  disgusted  with  the  apathy 

the  Church  at  home  that  he  did  not   wait 
r  its  help,  but  proceeded  to  ordain  (  L  r-y 
id  consec -rate  bishops  for  America.     1 
form  the  body  known  as  the  Methodist 
:I  Church. 

All  the  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
ales  are  voluntary.  The  principal  theolo- 
cal  seminaries  are  at  New  York.  ( 'ambridge, 

adisnn,  Rochester,  I'liii'*  ton,  Hertford,  and 

idov-  i. 

Unity    of  the    Church.— The    im- 

•rtance  of    Chri.-tian    I'mtv  is   plainly  de- 

ured  in   the   New  '!'.  >tam-  nt,  as  well  as  in 

6  conscience  of  Clui-tian  men.     It  was  one 

the    principal   topie<  of  our   Lord's  piax.r 

the  niglit  of  His  Agony  [John  xvii.  20]. 

ae  Apostles  accordingly  treated  the  question 

transcendent   moment,  asserted  the 

lity    of    the    Body  with    great   emphasis, 

id  warned  discipl.  •»  against  endangering  it 

ph.   iv.  4  —  6].     Yet,   when  we  look  upon 

.iristcndom  as  it  is,  we  seem  to  behold  c,  pic- 

•re  of  a  very  dill'i-n-nt  character.     The  dis- 

>les  of  .!«  sus,  prole-sing  to  be  His  members 

Id  followers,  and  to  live  in  union  with  Him, 

3  broken   into  a  countless  number  of  out- 

I'iiminions,  and  the  question  at  once 

aes,    ''Has    the    Sa\ionr's    prayer    been 

swered'r'''    To  this  question  there  are  time 

an  lines  of  ansNv 

[1]   The    Church   of    Rome   declares  that 
,Te   was  established   one   visibly    connected 
-    community,    of   which    St.     Peter 
.inted    the   lr  ad,   this  headship   de 
lving  upon    his    successors    in   the  Roman 
;:  until  the  end  of    the  world.      It   is  there- 
irk  of  true  Church* -S  throughout  the 
IUH..-34* 


world,  that  they  dutifully  submit  themselves 
to  the  Roman  authority,  and  so  preserve 
themselves  in  the  original  organic  Unity  of 
the  Church.  All  who  do  not  confess  this 
obedience,  and  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  central  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
are  in  schism,  and  the  religious  bodies  to 
which  they  belong  have  no  right  to  the  name 
of  Churches. 

[2]  The  view  which  we  may  call  the  An 
glican,  is  that  the  Church  was  intended  to 
preserve  an  organic  Unity  under  its  Bishops, 
but  not  under  one  visible  head.  Doubtless, 
in  the  Apostolic  times,  the  Unity  was  so  pre 
served,  that  all  branches  of  the  Church  were 
in  communion  with  the  other  branches 
throughout  the  world.  Bingham  gives  his 
view  of  the  means  which  were  taken  by  the 
Church  to  preserve  this  Unity  as  the  Church 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  and  he 
states  them  thus  : — 

[a]  The  Unity  of  faith  was  principally  in 
sisted  on  as  the  foundation ;  and  next  to  this 
the  Unity  of  holiness.  When  Christ  sent 
forth  His  Apostles  He  enjoined  them  two 
things : — To  baptise  the  nations  in  the 
Name  [or  faith]  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  teach  them  to  ob 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com 
manded  them  [Matt,  xxviii.  20].  "If  it 
be  inquired,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  what  art 
icles  of  faith  and  what  points  of  practice 
were  reckoned  thus  fundamental  or  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
union  of  many  Christians  into  one  body  or 
Church,  the  ancients  are  very  plain  in  re 
solving  this.  For  as  to  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  the  Church  had  them  alwa\> collected 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds;  and  as  to  the 
other  point  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  insti 
tutions  of  Christ,  it  was  irenerally  summed  up 
into  the  short  form  of  renouncing  the  devil 
and  his  science  and  his  works,  and  covenant 
ing  with  Christ  to  live  by  the  rules  of  His 

[i]  The  Church  required  that  men  should 

unite   themselves  to   her  by  baptism,  to  bo 

administered  but  once,  and  that  by  the  hands 

of  a   regular   ministry,   except   some    urgent 

ssity  obliged  them  to  do  otherwise. 

[e]  Another  requisite  was  Unity  of  wor 
ship,  common  prayer,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  "Which  did 
not  require  that  all  Churches  should  exactly 
agree  in  the  same  form  of  words — for  it  was 
no  breach  of  unity  for  different  Churches  to 
have  different  modes  and  circumstances  and 
ceremonies  in  performing  the  same  holy 
offices,  so  long  as  they  kept  to  the  substance 
of  tin:  inanition.  But  that  which  was  re 
quired  was  that  every  particular  member  of 
any  ( 'hurch  should  comply  with  the  particular 
customs  and  OMgefl  of  his  own  Church 
(nothing  being  inserted  into  her  offices  that 
wai  unlawful),  and  meet  for  religious  wor 
ship."  There  are  several  canons  in  the 
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Council  of  Gangra  against  a  schisinatical 
spirit  which  raise  disputes  about  variations  in 
practice.  [GANGKA.] 

According  to  this  view  the  broken  Unity 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  unlawful  usurpation 
of  authority  by  Rome,  and  in  part  to  the 
wilfulness  of  other  sects.  The  following 
passages  from  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
Thcophilus  Anglicanux  will  probably  be  re 
garded  as  among  the  most  authoritative 
statements  of  this,  which  we  have  called  the 
Anglican  view,  of  Church  Unity. 

"  The  Church  is  One,  or  United,  inasmuch 
as  all  its  m.'inbers  have  one  God  and  Father  ; 
and  are  united  as  sheep  of  one  fold,  under 
one  Shepherd,  and  as  members,  under  Christ 
their  Head,  of  one  Body,  into  which  they  are 
all  baptised  in  one  Spirit;  and  are  all  par 
takers  of  one  Bread  and  one  Cup  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  have  all  one  Faith,  and  one  Hope 
of  their  calling ;  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  loving  each  other  as  Brethren,  and 
keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace ;  walking  by  the  same  rule  and 
minding  the  same  thing  ;  united  by  the  same 
Apostolic  government,  discipline,  and  wor 
ship  ;  and  all  living  with  this  one  aim,  that 
they  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God. 

"  But  since  the  Church  is  always  a  Visible 
Society  of  men,  united  by  visible  tokens,  and 
since  every  Society  requires  a  governing 
power  for  its  own  preservation,  what  is  the 
power  which  governs  the  Visible  Church  ? 

"  The  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  subject, 
under  Christ,  to  the  Laws  given  her  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  those  laws  which  (not  con 
trary  to  Scripture)  have  been  enacted  for 
her  by  herself,  and  which  have  been  gener 
ally  received  and  put  in  use  in  the  Church. 

"But  Laws  require  living  Interpreters 
and  Executors  :  who,  then,  have  this  power 
in  the  Church  ?  The  Bishops  of  the  Church, 
convened  in  General  and  Provincial  Councils  ; 
each  having  full  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  that 
National  Church,  or  portion  of  it,  committed 
to  his  charge. 

"Christ,  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Go 
vernor  of  the  world,  has  delegated  to  every 
supreme  Governing  power,  in  a  Christian 
State,  an  external  superintending,  directing, 
and  controlling  jurisdiction,  with  the  exer 
cise  of  which  no  foreign  prelate,  prince,  or 
potentate  can  interfere.  This  jurisdiction  is 
what  the  Emperor  Constantine  called  that  of 
an  Sfitcoptu  ab  extra ;  and  it  consists  not 
only  in  maintaining  and  defending  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  its  own  dominions,  but  in  re 
gulating  and  governing  it ;  not,  however, 
after  ;mv  MMC  code  of  laws,  but  of  those  of 
God  and  of  the  Church.  And  so  Christ  has 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the 
Church  by  the  distinct  though  concurrent 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Powers, 
:md  not  by  the  commission  of  both  or  of 
either  of  them  to  the  hands  of  one  man. 


"  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  Christ* 
dom  consisted  of  independent  Provinces,  a 
tin  so   were    subdivided   into   what  are  n 
termed  dioceses,  each  of  which  had  a  Bis! 
as  its  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Presbyters  of 
diocese  being  subject  to  and  united  with  tl; 
Bishop,  and  the  people  being  in  commun 
with  their   respective   pastors.     And   as 
r.i>hop   was  the    Centre    of    Unity,  for 
purposes   of   diffusing   Grace   to   all,  and. 
joining  all  together,  and  of  presenting  th 
unitedly  to    God,  so   the  cathedral   was 
common  Mother  Church  of  the  whole  dioce 
and  thus,  by  personal  and  local  communi 
the    faithful    of    each    diocese   were   uni 
1"<rether  as  one  man  in  the  offices  of  Pu 
\Vor*hip,  and  were  partakers  of  those  Gr& 
which  are  specially  promised  by  God  to  tL 
who  'dwell  t<>Lr<  ther  in  1'iiity.' 

"  St.  Paul  informs  us,  '  There  is  one  Bt 
and  one  Spirit,   and  one  Hope  of  our  c<t//i 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism  ;  one  God 
Father  of  us  all."     He  does  not  add,   •• 
l"t*ihle  Head?      Let  all  the  members  of 
Catholic  Church  be  'joined  together  in 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,' 
them   '  walk    by   the    same   rule,    and   m 
the  same  thing,'  let  them  be  united  in 
MM*  faith,  in  the  same  Sacraments,  and 
the    same   Apostolic   Jtc^i-i/^itne   and    govt* 
ment;    let  them  coimnunit  at.-   with  one 
other  by  means   of   their  lawful  .7;<.s //«;/* 
National  and  in  General   Councils,  accord 
to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  and  to  unive 
primitive  practice;  let  them  all,  rW/   in 
own  sphere,  'endeavour  to  maintain  the  ui 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ; '  they   < 
then  enjoy  the  blessing  of  jimmi'ir- 
unity.     But  they  will  never  attain  this  Un 
by  subjection  to  one  supreme  r»M//A    Hunt 
which  the  primitive  Church  knew  nothi>i 
and  especially  they  cannot  expect  it  from  an 
jection  to  such  a  supreme  visible  Head  as  t* 
verts  the  one  Faith  by  a  New  Creed,  mutil; 
the  Sacraments,   destroys  Apostolic   gov<- 
ment,  and  sets  at  nought   the   authority 
the  Church  in  her  synods,  and  having  tn 
dissolved   all  the  bands  of   unity,  exacts* 
implicit   subjection  to  all  these  innovate 
and  infractions,  as  an  essential  conditioi 
communion  with   itself,   as  a  test  of  Chi 
membership,    and    u  ry    to    etc:* 

salvation." 

This  view  may  be   further    illustrated 
a  correspondence  published  in  January,  11* 
between    the     Bishop     of    Winchester 
Canon   Basil  Wilberforce,  and  by   the 
cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.      All 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Southampton 
attended  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that  towi 
7-eceivo  the  Lord's  Supper   at  the  hand.1 
Canon  Wilberforce,  avowedly  as  a  t-iirn 
symbol  of  Christian   1'nity   in  spite  of  tJ"j 
iirmv  differences.      At  a  later  p<-ri. 
Wilberforce  had  j. reached  at  Albion  Chi 
(Congregational) ;  not  at  an  ordinary  serv 
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but  at  a  monthly  mission  service,  for  which 
the  regular  worshippers  vacate  their  seats, 
»and  make  an  effort  to  gather  in  those  who 
habitually  attend  no  place  of  worship.  Against 
this  the  Bishop,  his  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  matter,  remonstrates,  on  the  ground 
mainly  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  following 
^passages,  which  may  be  compared  with  those 
icited  above : — 

"There  are  certain  principles  of  the  English 
Church  which  she  has  held  almost  throughout  her 
history,  and  which,  but  for  her,  would  have  been 
,-probably  lost  sight  of  in  the  world.  One  is  that  the 
Itourch  of  Christ  (not  only  an  invisible  spiritual 
•oinpany,  hut  the  visible  living  organism)  is  a  gift 
•of  God,  and  has  lived  on  in  an  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  days  of  our  Lord's  bodily  presence  unto 
tHis  day.  So  the  Church  is  from  above,  not  from 

:  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a  single  man,  or 
fody  of  men,  in  recent  times  to  constitute  a  new 
,'hureh  at  their  own  pleasure.  Another  is  that, 
though  the  Church  is  Divine,  it  has  yet  human 

B,  and  so  may  require  pruning,  prudent  and 
careful  pruning,  if  it  runs  into  excessive  or  un 
healthy  growth.  Unless  these  two  principles  are 
frue,  the  Church  of  England  is  indefensible;  her 
-'one.  The  Church  as  one  with 

the  Church  of  tin-  N.-w  Tr-taim-ntaud  the  primitive 
iges  ;  the  Church  as  reformed  (when  corrupt)  on 

t  model  of  the  primitive  bod?  ;  these  two 

pillars  on  which  she  rests.  To  give  these 
•.ip  is  to  give  up  all,  for  if  they  are  not  sound  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  be  defended,  either 
iljfor  having  separated  herself  from  communion 
with  the  Roman  patriarch,  or  [2]  for  not  simply 
•caking  her  stand  as  one  of  a  number  of  Protestant 

"Now  to  ignore  this,  to  break  down  all  boundaries, 

«£O  acknowledge  that  we  are  but  one  of  a  multitude 

•geueous  committees  of  human  origin,  is  to 

us  of  our  vantage  ground,  and  the  world  of 

fche  hope  which  springs  from  our  occupying  such 

vantage  ground.      Ii  \M  ,  and  all  the  other  Christian 

•a    England,  are    to  l>e   d. 'scribed   as   alike 

"Churches    of    different   denominations,'   then   we 

••re  the    most    schisnmii.Ml    body    in    the    world, 

ssuimng  a  position   to  which  we  have  no  right, 

IPftos  we  are,  indeed,  the  ancient  Church  of  the 

lation  come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 

ountain  head." 

:irl  letter  responding  to  a  reply 

.noil  Wilbrrfnrc.-.  tin-   I'.ishop  implies 

hat  tin-  maintenance  «.f  this  Church  po-ilimi 

•<  the  real  hope  tor  the  unity  of  the  Church 

n  the  future,  and  says  :  — 

"My  chief  objection  to  dissent  is  not  to  the 

•OOtrines  or  discipline  of  nny  particular  sect,  but 

hat  its  very  principle  is  to  ignore  the  unity  of  the 

'•hnrch  of  Christ,  inventing  a  thing  unknown  to 

cript  ure  and  the  primitive  Christians,  of  a  spiritual, 

msil.le  community  only,  and  instead  of  the  one 

Christ,  substituting  a  multitude  of  dis- 

nited  and  disconnected  s-ets.     All  that  tends  to 

onfinn   and   perpetuate    this    theory   is    a  direct 

water-move  to  t  h,-  prayer  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that 

l>8  Church  might  be  One  as  a  united  witness  to  the 

orld"  [John  xvii.  2J]. 

To  this  it  should  he  added  that  the  Bishop 

imself  and  those   who  agree  with  him  pass 

o  judgment  on  the  piety  or  tin-  devotion  of 

Nonconformists.      It    would    be   absurd   and 

intrary  to  plain  facts  to  qu.stimi  the  deep 

BBglous  earnestness  and   intense  spirituality 

ML  n  ;.<  K-ixtrr  or  Tlohrrt  Hall.     But 

hurchmen  hold  that  tin-  <  'hun-h  of  England, 

ith    her    pi  .rise    formularies,   her    august 


traditions,  and  her  apostolic  ministry,  is  pecu 
liarly  fitted  to  be  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth;  that  though  she  has  at  times  seemed 
to  bow  before  the  set  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  but  for  the  moment,  and  that  she  quickly 
recovered  her  position;  and  especially  that 
her  influence  has  been  very  great,  and  was 
never  greater  than  now,  upon  religious  bodies 
outside  her  pale.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
point  to  the  vast  difference  between  the  Roman 
c-lergy  in  England  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  hold  that  the  high  superiority  in 
England  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pro 
testantism  upon  them  ;  while  it  is  urged  that 
the  influence  of  our  Liturgy  and  of  Church 
teaching  upon  the  Nonconformist  bodies  also 
is  indirectly  very  great,  and  that  where  such 
influence  has  been  absent,  as  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  Nonconformity  has  passed  into 
avowed  I'nitarianism.  On  these  grounds 
Anglicans  hold  that  for  the  Church  to  practise 
self-effacement,  and  to  abandon  her  distinctive 
marks  and  insignia,  would  be  to  inflict  a  blow 
upon  religion  in  general,  without  furthering 
the  cause  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

[3]  It  remains  to  slate  the  Nonconformist 
view  of  this  great  question.  This  is  of  neces 
sity  very  larg<  ly  a  direct  negative  to  many 
of  the  statements  on  which  the  foregoing 
argument  is  based,  but  accompanied  also  by 
a  positive  doctrine  of  a  totally  different  cha 
racter.  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  each 
aspect  of  this  view  in  turn. 

Noncont'onni>ts  altogether  den}'  that  the 
"  government,  discipline,  and  worship  "  re- 
1  to  in  the  fore- oing,  are  (as  there  im 
plied)  "Apostolic,"  on  which  the  entire  argu 
ment  depends.  They  deny  this  on  the  following 
alleged  grounds  :  [«]  Whilst  it  may  be  traced 
to  early  Eathers  and  the  early  Church,  it  can 
not  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  or  traced 
to  the  primitive  Church,  and  is  therefore  due 
to  corruption  and  a  craving  after  outward  cere 
monial,  which  have  ever  been  active  in  causing 
such  developments.  They  point  to  the  histori 
cal  fact  that  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  pre 
rogative  was  of  great  rapidity  during  the  early 
centuries, and  believe  therefore  that  the  process 
crept  in  at  an  exceedingly  early  period,  and 
that  the  only  safe  authority  for  the  practice 
and  nature  of  the  really  Primitive  Church 
is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  and  history  con- 
tained  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  [A] 
AVhen  thus  tested,  according  to  the  simple, 
evident,  natural  meaning  of  the  text,  much 
of  the  Episcopal  system  (they  say)  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  Apostolic  teaching  and  practice, 
neither  of  which  gives  the  slightest  hint  of 
a  worship  confined  to  Liturgy,  of  "  conse- 
crated  "  elements,  of  a  ministry  confined  to 
Episcopal  "orders,"  or  of  any  of  the  modern 
ideas  of  a  "bishop"  whatsoever,  but  very 
many  indications  and  hints  of  the  contrary 
to  all  these  things,  [r]  If  Episcopal  claims 
are  just,  the  difference  between  their  own 
view  and  the  Episcopal,  in  regard  to  ministry 
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and  the  sacraments,  is  so  enormous,  that  there 
Hin.tt  appear  conspicuous  differences  in  Chris 
tian  Bracts  and  life  between  those  enjoying 
>uch  exalted  privileges,  and  others.  This  they 
allina,  with  all  charity,  and  especially  a's 
regards  the  attitude  assumed  towards  them 
selves,  they  are  unable  to  find. 

Nonconformists  further  say  that  the  Epi 
scopal    argument,    legitimately    worked   out, 
leads    to    Rome    and    not    to    Anglicanism. 
This  they  consider  is  borne  out   both  by  the 
notorious  number  of  conversions  to  that  faith 
•  luring   late    years,  and    by   the   fact   that   the 
Christian  recognition  denied  to  themselves  is 
freely  awarded  to  that  communion,   even  in 
sueh  .-as.  s  as  that  of  the  SPANISH    KKIOKMI:I> 
Ciiritcir    [q.v.],    Roman  <ird--rs   beinir   : 
a- -k IK i wh'dgi-d.  whilst  attendance  at  their  own 
meetings  is  frequently  denounced  as  a  griev 
ous   sin.       And   as  to   the  assertion   in  re 
ply    [see   above]   that    the   Church    was 
formed  (when  corrupted)  on  the  exact  model 
of  tlie  primitive   body,"    they  respond  [^J  as 
sfcited     already ;     and     [b]    that    this     was 
not   the   fact,    as  simple    matter   of    English 
history ;    that  the   Church   never    did   as  a 
whole  reform  herself,  with  that  pure  d 
and   intention;  that  her   emancipation   from 
Rome,  and  reform,  were  effected  by  the  civil 
government,  and  formed  a  political  shuttle 
cock  during  four  reigns  ;  that  a  very  few  eccle 
siastical  individuals  directed  it  who  had  them 
selves  risen  high  in  the  Roman  communion, 
withoutany  consultation  of  the  Church  at  large, 
and  under  limits  rigidly  laid  down ;   and  that 
all  existing  practices  were  simply  taken  for 
granted  as  Apostolic,  which  were  not  either 
felt  to  be  intolerable  conniptions,  or  held  to 
be  politically  objectionable.     Church  writers 
themselves,  when  writing  from  other  points 
of  view,  represent  what  happened  as  a  "  com 
promise  "  between  widely  different  beliefs.  In 
reference  to  their  own  beliefs,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  deny  and  disclaim  what  is  imputed 
to  them ;  affirm  that  they  on  their  part  have, 
with  that  single  purpose  lacking  on  the  part 
of  the  Church,  made  honest  and  conscientious 
endeavour  to  find  and  to  follow  the  "  model  of 
the  primitive  body,"  from  what  they  regard 
as  alone  authentic  evidence  thereof ;  and  say 
that   to   stigmatise  the    result  of  this   their 
endeavour  as   "of  man,"    in  supposed   con- 
to  the  other,  is  simply  the  easy  arroi: 
of  self-assertion,  and — considering  human  fal 
libility—unbecoming  to  any  body  of  profess- 

uristians  whatever. 

Nonconformists  have,  however,  also  *] 
live  .  l..ci  rine  on  the  subject.  They  hold  tl 
["]  the  MvMical  H«.dy  or  tru.- church  «»f  Christ 
confessedly  consists  of  all  who  hav, 
a  true  and   living  and  obedient  faith  in    Him. 
so  [b]  tlie  Visible  Church  similarly  consists  of 
all  who  on  earth  profess  such  faith,  and  may 
in   charitable   judgment  be  fairly  accounted 
Hi-  ;  lUowi  n.      It  is  therefore  amongri  •' 
that  l/nity  J«  to  bemanilVst"!  :  and  ohvioti>ly 


this  must  be  mainly  done  by  a  manift.^t  \j>i 
of  love,  mutual  kindliness    and  forlx-aram 
the  pursuit  of  common  objects,  and  fellowsb 
in  the  Gospel.     This  view,   it   is  affirmed, 
borne   out  by    Scripture.      In   the    passa., 
cited  at  the  beginning  [Eph.   iv.  4 — 6],  tt 
one  emphatic  direction  for  practical  condi 
which  piecedesthat  statement  of  the  doctrii 
is   to   endeavour  to  "keep   the  unity  of  t 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."     This  they  affin 
they  endeavour  to  do,   and  by  the  g'race 
God  do  in  some  measure  attain  unto.     As 
their   different   organisations,  tln-y  say    tl 
Scripture  itself  contains   abundant  eviden 
of  much  variation  in  practice  amongst  d 
ferent     (local)    Churches,    and    at     differ, 
times.      \Vhil.»t  churches  were   few,  and  ptr 
secution  forced  them  together,  this  was  D. 
sufficient  to  cause  even  outward  distinction 
but  they   n-ason   that  when  persecution  bs 
ceased  and  congr. -nations  have  multiplied, 
is  natural  for  those  who  agree  in  most  poiif 

to  congregate  together.       They  say  that  th. 
"denominations  "   r.-ally,   and"  by'  their  o\ 
express   prof,  ssimi,  mean   no  more  than  thi 
and   that  these   denominations   take  (are, 
speech    and    action,    in    count  1.  M    " 
make     the    world    nn<ler>tand    that     they    i 
regard  one  another  as  brethren,  and  as  belon- 
ing  to   the    One  Chinch    of    tin-    Kedeemt* 
It    is    freely    admitted     by   some    Nonet, 
t'orinists,   that    different-, -s    in    piaetice   atio 
insufficient    ground    to    build    d< •noiuinatio 
upon.      But  they  argue  that   the   Episcoj 
Church  is  even  more  oj>en  to  this  repioac 
since  th>  r--  \\as  a  time  \\h>  n  their  fort -fa  tin 
were  in  communion  with  her,  hut  w.  re  «» 
pelled  to  choose  between  a  painful  depart u: 
or  a  surrender  of  all  the  beliefs  they  held  cc 
corning  primitive  doctrine  and  practice;  a 
this  also  disposes  of  the  a-  -metim 

made,  that  they  ouirht  to  find,  and  would  tir 
sufficient  liberty  within  her  walls.  Un  t 
other  hand,  they  affirm  that  am«nir 
formists  these  distinctions  show  signs  of  f, 
breaking  down.  (  Uhers  hold  that  such  den 
minations  are  useful  as  bearing  special  witm 
to  some  special  truth  •  the  Frien 

to  the  work  and  pow.  r  of  the  Holy  Sp: 
in  the  meantime  it  is  airreed  by  all,  or  near 
all,  that  in  brotherly  co-op,  ration  and  int« 
.  <}  Unity  of  the  Body  can 
and  is  fully  manifested,  so  far  as  these  a 
shown.    It  is  affirmed  that  as  regards  that  w 
tin-  world,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  t 
world  at  lar-e  does  fully  understand  this,  a;- 
that    the   "  lap>.-d   masses"    practically    thil 
nothing  at  all  of  the  differences   in   organi? 
tion  between  those  whom  they  see  to  be  wor 
inur  in    real    harmony,   while    they    d 
speak   bitt'-rly  of    the    differences    betwe- 
Church  and  I>i-sent,  which  they  see  to  be  ol 
iitieivnt  kind. 

1  uini^  the   two  views,  Xonron fornm 
further  arirue  as  follows:  —  ^/]  If  the  Uni-' 
-    to   be  outward  and 
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aid  in  the  Episcopal  form,  it  is  very  strange 
that  no  means  wen.-   taken  to  ensure  so  im 
portant  an  object,  which  a  very  few  sentences 
<of  apostolic   instruction    would    easily    have 
inn.  ;   whereas  there  is  none  such,  but  count- 
\hortations    to    the    Unity    of    Spirit. 
\J>]  If  organic  union  were   the  true  Unity, 
»and  so   far  beyond   other   considerations  as 
AAnglicans   make  it,  then  the  dajrs  when  it 
*was    as    yet    unbroken    would    exhibit    the 
/olden  age  of  the  Church  in  piety,  "devoted- 
id  holiness.      The    direct  contrary  is 
se,   and  the   Reformation    movements 
•were   simultaneous   with    true    religious    re 
vival    in    an  age  of  nauseous    ecclesiastical 
.Corruption,     [c]  Those  who,  at  a  later  period, 
idheivd  to  the  Anglican  t'nity,  would  be,  on 
•>le,  conspicuously  superior  in  Christian 
aid    work,    and   tli ••s.-    who   departed 
•.on  the  whole,  marked  by  deficiency 
*.n  these  :dimr   the  irr.-at  seces- 

,  used  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
md>  r  the  \V«-1.  \>,  and    in   other  cases,  they 
that    the   \  rse    \v  ts    conspicu 

ously  the   case,     [d]  Lastly,    they   say   that 
.1    idea    of  Unity   lias  absolutely 
Hi)  promise  and  no  hope    heyii  1  an  absolute 
•  tiurrendor   of   men's    convictions    such  as  is 
lemanded  by  Koine),  ami  has   lie'  n   evidently 
tnd    conspicuously   condemned   by  the  Pro- 
.•ideiirr  of  ( iod  it-elf,  since  it  is  manifestly  now 
Me  and  impracticable,  and  every  day 
realisation    further   removed;   while, 
•on  the  other  hand,  the  I'nity  of  the  Sjiirit, 
ppenly  /  in  the  sight  of  men,  t.\  quite 

practicable,    is  only   limited    by  the   ^-race   of 
n  to  men  iii'  >p«  <  tiveof  conscientious 
•onviction,  and  is,  in  .very  direction  but  one, 
•rowing    mop'    manifest   day   by  day.     That 

•xception,  th-'V  say,  lies  in  Anglicanis: 

I  vhich    they   allirm,  adopting  the    Hi  shop   of 

[Winchester's  conditional  admission  above  in 

n  aflii inative   sense,   is  in   truth  "the  most 

chismatical    body    in    the    world,"    since   it 

Inn.-,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of 

>nd  without  the  special  historical  plea 

•f  that  Church  in  justification),  and  one  or 

woobsciiie  sects  of  the  Plymouth   I'.rethivn 

i  whole  any  practical 

nanifestation    in    the    sight   of    men  of  that 

"nity  which  the  L-.rd  and  His  Apostles  held  so 

ear.    In  line,  they  allirm  that  there  is  no  real 

•reach  of  unity,  and  is  in  fact  felt  to  be  none. 

mongst  different  denominations  who  on  fit 

.•casi'His  work  together,  exchange  pulpits,  and 

i   regard  rach  other  as  brethren  ;    but 

hat  then-  i-^  <in  and  schism,  and  division  of 

i     I'-'.dy  ot  (  liri-t,  on  the  part  of  any 

aid   apart    and    deny  to  other  godly 

Christians  such  recognition,  much  more  who 

pplv  to  them  injurious  language  or  epithets. 

This  view   also  may  he  illustrated   in  the 

recurrences  and  correspondence  cited  above. 

'anon  Wilberforce  himself,  in  his  reply  to 

vip.  though  in   many  points  he  is  a 

-•cognis'  (1  exponent  of  what  are  called  High 


Church  principles,  to  a  certain  extent  endorses 
the  Nonconformist  view  as  to  Christian  Unity. 
He  supposes  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  asks  if  the  "  Church  "  which  He 
would  recognise  and  call  to  Himself,  would 
be  in  any  degree  coterminous  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  would  not  be  rather 
gathered  from  all  united  by  faith  to  Him  ? 
And  he  then  says  : — 

"  If  this  would  be  true  in  the  event  of  the  arch 
angel's  trumpet  sounding  to-morrow,  it  must  have 
been  true  upon  that  Sunday  night  when  I  was 
preaching  in  the  Albion  Cbapel;  and  if  I  refuse  to 
recognise  it,  and  consider  many  of  His  own  to  be 
outside  the  pale  of  His  Body  because  they  walk  not 
with  us,  while  they  cast  out  devils  in  His  name, 
aud  are  doing,  and  doing  well,  half  the  Christian 
work  of  this  country,  it  is  I,  and  not  they,  who  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 

"  Allowing  to  the  uttermost  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  is  '  indeed  the  ancient  Church  of  the  nation 
come  down  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
fountain  head,'  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  not  to  wander  eighteen  centuries  back 
to  find  the  thrilling  touch,  the  close  guidance,  and 
the  all-surrounding  love  of  the  personal  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  if  I  refuse  fellowship  with  believers 
in  Christ  who  are  living  in  vital  union  with  their 
risen  Lord,  because  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me  npon  questions  of  apostolic  order,  I  am  grieving 
the  Spirit,  marring  the  secret  unity  of  the  Bod}, 
and  rending  the  seamless  robe." 

Pointing  then  to  this  episode,  and  to  many 
such  on  record,  Nonconformists  affirm  th;.t 
there  is  no  schism  on  their  part,  but  that  in 
(cunt less  ways  (as  on  this  occasion  by  going 
in  a  body  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
<  anon  Wilberforce' s  hands)  tJun  have  tried 
to  manifest,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  them  did 
manifest,  to  men,  the  I'nity  of  the  Body: 
but  they  ask  if  the  Church  of  England  has 
don«-  the  same,  or  manifested  by  its  action 
any  Unity,  of  any  sort  at  all  which  the  world 
can  judge  of?  They  admit  that  Episcopal 
views  must  of  necessity  affect  reciprocity  ;  as, 
(.11..  in  this  case,  no  conscientious  Episcopalian 
could  go  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  at  un- 
consecrated  hands.  All  such  distinctions  and 
limits  they  understand  and  respect.  But 
when  such  action  as  the  Canon  did  take  is  pro 
tested  against,  and  the  same  position  is  taken 
in  other  ways,  they  say  that  it  is  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  not  they,  who  are  breaking  the 
Unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

It  hardly  needs  mentioning,  that  th- 
varieties  and  degrees  of  each  view.  Thus, 
even  above  we  find  Canon  Wilberforce  in  part 
adopting  that  of  those  who,  in  all  points  of 
detail,  differ  from  him  widely;  and  there  are 
Nonconformists  who  more  or  less  incline  to- 
ward>  An-  ;<-an  views.  But  in  their  real  and 
essential  nature  the  opposite  views  are  as 
above;  and  while  there  is  such  profound  differ 
ence  of  opinion,  the  bounden  duty  of  each  is 
to  exhibit  the  utmost  personal  kindliness  and 
( 'hristian  fellowship  consonant  with  his  own 
conscientious  convictions.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  letters  above  quoted,  it  is  well 
to  remark,  furnish  very  strong  evidence  of 
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thin,  and  it  is  in  this  direct i<>n  that  all  must 
Mvk,  and  may  hop*-  to  find,  the  moreexcell-  nt 
way.  Meanwhile,  whichever  may  be  adopted 
of  those  conflicting  views,  the-  evils  of  disunion 
are  but  too  patent;  and  although  matters 
have  greatly — very  greatly — improved  since 
his  day,  we  cannot  but  still  find  only  too 
much  to  endorse  in  the  following  vigorous 
protest  of  Robert  Hall — 4k  Christian  socie 
ties,  regarding  each  other  with  the  jealou.-ie- 
of  rival  empires,  each  aiming  to  raise  its.  li 
on  the  ruins  of  all  others;  making  extrava 
gant  boasts  of  superior  purity,  generally  in 
t  proportion  to  their  departures  fr<>m 
it,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  t  Im 
possibility  of  obtaining  salvation  out  of  their 
pale,  is  the  spectacle  which  modem  Christi 
anity  presents.  The  bond  of  charity  which 
unites  the  followers  of  Christ,  in  distinction 
from  the  world,  is  dissolved  ;  the  evils  which 
result  from  this  state  of  division  are  incal 
culable.  It  supplies  infidels  with  their  most 
plausible  topics  of  invective;  it  hardens  the 
•  nseiences  of  the  irreligious  :  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  good;  impedes  the  effica 
prayer;  and  is  probably  the  principal  ob 
struction  to  that  ample  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the 
world." 

Universalism.— The  name  given  to  the 
doctrine  held  by  large  numbers  of  Christians 
to  the  effect  that  all  men,  and  also  the  devil, 
and  fallen  angels,  will  be  forgiven  and  will 
share  eternal  happiness.  The  belief  in  Uni 
versalism  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  plM 
ages  implying  it  may  bo  found  in  the  works 
of  Origen  and  his  followers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom,  etc.  It  is  also  said  to  have  con 
stituted  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Lollards, 
Albigcnses,  and  Waldenses.  Among  the 
English  divines  who  have  held  the  doctrine 
are  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Burnet,  and 
William  Law,  and  in  modern  times  Professor 
F.  D.  Maurice.  All  Unitarians  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism,  and  some  of  the 
Universalists  agree  with  the  Unitarians  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Universalists  ground  their  reasons  for 
their  doctrine  in  the  love  of  God,  Who,  they 
say,  is  only  angry  with  sin,  not  the  sinner, 
and  therefore  if  the  sinner  repents  even  after 
death  his  repentance  will  restore  him  to  God's 
favour.  The  sovereignty  of  God  will  be 
finally  vindicated  by  the*  ultimate  harmony 
of  the  moral  universe,  and  the  submission  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  His  holy 
will.  That  will  is  righteousness;  to  the 
triumph  of  that,  and  not  universal  happinMi, 
all  things  tend,  but  when  righteousness  is 
triumphant  then  peace  and  happiness  will 
prevail  ;  until  then  puin  and  suffering  will  be 
His  instruments  to  work  out  His  will.  With 
regard  to  the  argument  from  Scripture,  Uni 
versalists  hold  that  in  the  text,  "  And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 


but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal"  .Ma 
xxv.  It;;,  the  word  aioniox,  translated  "eve 
lasting,"  does  not  express  any  idea  of  dui 
tion  at  all,  either  finite  or  infinite,  but 
used  to  d.-note  a  mode  of  existence  pi  rt'eei 
di.-similur  to  any  chfuittf  state.  To  pro 
this  they  quote  John  xvii.  3:  "This  is  / 
rtrrnal,  that  they  might  know  Thee."  T 
late  Bishop  Martensen  quotes  in  favour 
this  view,  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  oven  >o 
Christ  .shall  all  be  made  alive"  [1  C 
xv.  L'-J  ;  "  At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  ki 
shall  bow  "[Phil.  ii.  10];  "That  He'mi.u 
irather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Chris 
[Kph.  i.  10];  "For  it  pleased  the  Fall 
that  iu  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  a 
.  .  .  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  m 
Himself  "'[Col.  i.  1'J  -_>o,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  10' 
Universali-m  is  b.  tt«-r  known  a>  a  distil 
sect  in  America  than  in  Kng'ruid.  In  18'J 
division  an  is.-  among  tin- American  Cuiver.-, 
'ic.-rninir  punishment  after  death,  so/i 
ni:  it  to  be  limited,  while  other-  den: 
it  altogether.  Some  >«-parated  from  th.-  m, 
body  and  called  th-  ms,  hvs  "The  M 
setts  A»ociation  <,f  Kestnratinnisls."  .M 
of  them  afterwards  joined  the  Fiee-Will  J3; 
tists  or  the  Unitarians,  while  the  oth.  i> 
turned  to  the  main  body.  In  1840  the  wh« 
sect  divided  into  two,  the  Impartiali>ts  a 
the  Kestorationists.  But  Universalism  is  a 
held  by  members  of  other  sects. 

Universals.— A  term  of  scholastic  phi 
sophy  signifying  the  general  properties  \\i,j 
many  things  share  alike,  and  whieh  the  mi 
must  conceive  of  by  abstracting  itself  from  t  - 
things  that  exhibit  them.     Thus,  for 
if  I  make  use  of  the  words  "animal,"  -hhu 
ness,"   "kindness,"   the   possible   idea>  m 
occur  to  the   hearer   of  a   do^,  ink,  givi. 
money  to  the  poor.     For  eat  h  of  th 
come  under  the  respective  words,  but  th? 
would  not  exhaust  them,  nor  even  necessarii 
suggest  them.      My   next   neighbour   mig 
think   of  a   horse,  ebony,  visiting  the   si( 
Consequently  the   question  was   raised,    A 
Universals   real   existences,    apart   from    t 
mind  which  has  imagined   instances  of  tliei 
and    from    the  examples   of   them    which  - 
adduce,  or  are  they  mere  modes  of  in; 
expression  ?     Those  who  answ.  red  the  iorm> 
question    in  the   atlirmative    were  known 
IYKAI.I.VIN    fq.v.    ;   th.»e   who   denied    it    we) 
with  various  modifications,  termed  N 
ISTS  [q.v.]. 

Universities  wore  originally  spontanoo 
aggregations   of   learned  men  ;    t  In 
stances   of   attraction  to  particular 
are  M-ldom  to  be  traced.      A  teacher  inspin 
by  a   Went'   learning  -at  In-red  around  him. 
circle  of  learners.     Oth.  i    te.u  hers  followe 
the    circle    i  and   thus   by   a    pure 

natural   process  a   school  was  founded.     Th 
-  may  in   general   be  ->uid  to  have  takt 
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hur  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries, 
ut  earlier  schools  of  'the  nature  of  universi- 
es  \\eiv  founded  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
i  the  fourth  century  [ALEXANDRIA,  CATE- 
S.-HOOL  OF],  and  became  exceedingly 
imou>  under  Pantoenus,  Clement,  and  Origen. 
HOW  -Teat  must  have  been  the  reputation 
nd  influence  of  such  schools  when  they  were 
ut  few  in  numbers  and  when  oral  instruction 
•as  nearly  the  only  path  to  knowledge ;  how 
reat  the  noble  pride  of  the  professors  and  the 
nthusiasm  of  the  scholars  when,  from  all  the 
Diintries  of  Europe,  learners  nocked  to  spend 
:i\s  in  Bologna  and  Paris  that  they 
.are  in  this  instruction."  [Mullinger, 

.71.] 

The    earliest  of   this    kind    of    European 

tie  histories  of  which  can  be  historic- 

-illy  traced,  are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 

:  the  first,  the  great  school  of  civil 

iw;    the  second,   of  "arts"  and  theology; 

ic  third,  of  me.li'-ine.     But  although  these 

is  "  were  originally  distinct,  those  who 

•ant- d  to  i"it-«t   themselves  in  each  branch 

f  learning  going  su.  (•••»iv.  ly  to  the  "school  " 

illy  taught,  j  ust  as  in  modern 

•nan  would  sometimes  goto  Cambridge 

or  mathematics  and  to  Oxford  for  logic  and 

Itusics,  graduating  perhaps  at  both  univ.  r 

ich  "school  "  gradually  incorporated 

'ith  its  own  particular  study  the  branches  of 

»rniiii,r  which  were  taught  at   the  others. 

hool  of  art*  and  medicine  was  founded 

t  Boloirna   in    1316,  ami  in  the  latter  half  of 

•.: u ry  a  school  of  theology  was 

)un<le.l  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.      The  name 

^•preserved   at   Oxford,  where  the  Lecture 

ml   i:\unination   Halls  are  still  called  "  The 

•chools,"  and  where  the  studies  of  the  several 

ran.  h-<   of    university   learning   are   named 

-.hool  of  Theology,"  the  "School  of 

.Jts,1'  etc. 

But   th.-  rnivrr-ity  or  "  School "   of  Paris 

"88  that  which  had  most  influence  in  Europe 

•uring  the  early  revival  of  learning, and  upon 

8  model  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  the 

reat  univr-i:ies  of  Europe,  appear  to 

.11    established.      It    was    distinctly 

:clesiastical  in  its  associations,  and  tradition 

oints  to  the  (  hurch  of  St.  Genevieve  as  the 

i4ace  of   its   origin;     and   it   was    in    Paris 

lat  the    particular  studies  which   had  been 

reviously  carried  out  in  separate  "schools" 

<ere    first    combined    under     the    name    of 

universities,"    a    term    originally    applied 

)  any  corj»< .ration,  but  in  this  case   taking 

ic  sense  of  such  a  combination  or  incorpo- 

ition  of  various  branches  of  learning,  that 

:ole    body   might    fairly    hi-    rail,  d    a 

lace  of  universal  leaniini:.     It  was  in  Paris 

lat  university  di-irn-»-s  originated,  the  "de- 

hree"   being   originally   a    licence   to   tea.  h 

tender  the  title  of  "Doctor,"  as  a  Doctor  of 

r  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Doctor 

ine.      \'    Paris   also   originated  the 

a    of    students  into  "nations,"  which 


were  four  in  number — the  "  French  Nation,' ' 
which  included  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Greeks  ;  the  "  Picard  Nation"  which  in 
cluded  students  from  the  North-East  and 
from  the  Netherlands  ;  the  "  Norman 
Nation;"  and  the  "  English  Nation,"  which 
included  Irish,  Scottish,  and  German  students;. 
Many  Continental  universities  were  formed 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  dispersion  of 
students  from  Bologna  and  Paris  through 
civil  discords.  Thus  arose  those  of  Mont- 
pellier,  Toulouse,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Pisa,  Ver- 
celli,  Arezzo,  and  Ferrara.  To  the  same 
period  and  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  great  increase  and  development  of  the 
two  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge.  [OXFORD,  UNIVERSITY  or ;  CAM 
BRIDGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.] 

Unleavened  Bread.— There  was  a 
great  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  Greeks  as  to  what  kind  of 
bread  should  be  used  at  the  Eucharist ;  the 
Greeks  called  the  Latins  Azymites,  for  conse 
crating  in  azyinus,  i.r.  MnlfMtfMMi  bread  ;  and 
the  Latins  charged  the  Greeks  with  deviating 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  practice 
of  tlie  anei.nt  ( 'hurch  by  using  leavened  bread. 
Our  Saviour  doubtless  used  unleavened  bread 
when  He  celebrated  His  last  supper,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  none 
other  was  to  be  had  ;  and  from  the  following 
arguments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early 
Church  always  used  common  bread  :  [1]  The 
elements  were  usually  taken  out  of  the 
oblations  of  the  people,  where  doubtless  com 
mon  bread  and  wine  were  offered.  [2]  It  is 
noted  by  Epiphanius,  as  a  peculiar  rule  of  the 
Ebionite  heretics,  that  they  celebrated  in  un 
leavened  bread  and  water  only,  which  argues 
that  the  Church  did  otherwise.  [3]  Tin: 
ancients  say  expressly  that  their  bread  was 
common  bread,  such  as  they  made  for  their 
own  use  upon  other  occasions.  [4]  The 
ancients  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Church,  but  they 
many  tknes  spake  of  leavened  bread,  and 
sometimes  the  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  as  fer- 
mentum,  i.e.  leaven.  [5]  It  is  observable  that 
neither  Photius  nor  any  other  Greek  writer 
before  Michael  Cerularius,  A.D.  1051,  ever 
objected  to  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the 
Roman  Church,  which  argues  that  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  did  not  prevail  till  about  that 
time,  else  there  is  no  doubt  that  Photius  would, 
among  other  things,  have  objected  to  this. 
These  arguments  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years 
used  no  other  than  common  or  leavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist,  but  how  or  exactly  when  the 
ehange  was  made  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  enjoins  that  unleavened  bread  be  used  m 
the  Holy  Communion  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  round,  in  imi 
tation  of  the  wafers  used  by  the  Greek  and 
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Roman  Church..-,  but  it  was  to  be  «•«///• 
nutniiT  uf  fin, it  :  'referrum-  to  the  imjiression 
cither  of  a  crucifix  or  the  Holy  Lamb),  and 
thing  more  large  and  thicker  than  the 
wafers,  which  were  the  size  of  a  penny.  This 
rubric  was  set  aside  at  the  review  of  the  Lit 
urgy  in  the  fifth  year  of  Kdward.  and  another 
inserted  in  its  room,  by  which  it  was  declared 
sufficient  that  the  ///v  />/  t»  *nc/<  an  i*  usually 
,  at  the  tahff.  By  the  injunctions  of  Queen 
Eli/abeth  wafer-bread  seems  to  have 
a--ain  enjoined,  for  among  other  orders  this 
is  one,  "  For  the  more  reverence  to  be  giv.-n 
to  these  holy  mysteries,  the  sacramental 
bread  [shall  be]  mad.-  and  formed  plain,  with 
out  any  figure  thereupon,  of  the  same  fineness 
and  fashion,  round,  though  somewhat  hiwT 
in  compass  and  thickne--,  as  the  usual  : 
and  wafers,  heretofore  called  si ng ing-cakes, 
which  served  for  the  use  of  private  i 

In  the  Ritualistic  controversy  which  has 
recently  been  goinu:  »>n,  the  restoration  of 
unleavened  bread  was  one  of  the  points  in 
dispute.  A  Rubric  at  the  end  ,,f  the  Com 
munion  Service  says,  "  It  shall  suffice  that 
the  Bread  be  such  a.-  is  usual  to  be  eaten." 
On  the  one  side  it  is  contended  that  the  words 
"it  shall  suffice1'  leave  it  optional  to  use 
either;  on  the  other,  that  ordinary  bread  is 
alone  admissible  according  to  tin-  rubric.  The 
Folkestone  Judgment  took  the  latter  view  aa 
follows  : — 

"  The  only  question  on  the  construction  of 
the  rubric  is  that  raised  upon  the  words  *  it 
shall  suffice/ 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  these 
words  standing  alone,  and  unexplained  by  a 
context,    would    be    quite    consistent    with 
something  different  from,  larger  or  smaller, 
more  or  less  numerous,  more  or  less  costly, 
than    what    is    mentioned,    being    supplied. 
Here,  however,  the  sentence  commences  with 
the  introduction,  '  To  take  away  all  occasion 
of    dissension   and   superstition,    which  any 
person  hath  or  might   have  concerning  the 
bread,   it  shall   suffice,'  etc.      These   v 
seem  to  their  lordships  to  make  it  nece 
that  that  which  is  to  take  away  the  occasion 
of  dissension  and  superstition  should  be  some 
thing  definite,  exact,  and  different  from  what 
had  caused  the  dissension  and  superstition. 
If   not,  the  occasion  of   dissension  n-n. 
and   the   superstition  may  recur.     '  To  suf 
fice,'  it  must  be  as  here  described.     Wh 
substantially  different  will  not  '  suffice.1 

"  The  rubric,  which  orders  that  the  bread 
and  wine  shall  be  provided  by  the  curate  and 
churchwardens  at  the  charges  of  the  pari-h. 
seems  to  contemplate  ordinary  bread  as  the 
only  material  to  be  used,  and  the  Twentieth 
Canon  is  still  more  precise  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  The  former  rubric  (1552,  Ioo9,  and  1604) 
had  said.  « It  shall  suffice  that  the  bread  be 
such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table 
with  other  meats,  but  the  best  and  purest 


wheat   bread  that   conveniently   may   be  t 
ten.'      Queen    Lii/abetir>  Injunction  of   1\ 
on  the  same  subject  (in  its  form  mandati 
and     acted     Upon     many     year>     al'leiwa 
was  issued  when  this  rubric  had  th- 
law,  and  must    be  understood  in  a  8en-e  ( 
sistent     with,    and    not     contradictory    to 
That    Injunction  di*tinirui-hes    betv. 
sacramental  bread'   and  'the  usual  bread  . 
wafer,  heretofore  named  singing  cake.-.  \\  1 
MTVed    f»r    the    use   of   the    private    ma.< 
directing  the  former  '  to  be  made  and  ton 
plain,  without   any    figure   thereupon,  and 
the  same   linene.-.-  and   la.-hion  round  '   as 
latter,  but    '  to    be  .-.mewhat   biirirer   in   c( 

aid  thickness.'     The  iorm.  and  not 
sub-tance.  is   here   regulated.       To   order 
use  Of  the  sul»tanee  properly  called   '  waft 
which  was  not  '  bread  such  as  is  usual  to 

at  the  table,'   would  have  been  din-c 
contradictory  to  the  rubric;   andtiii-  can 
be  suppo.-ed  to  have  be.-n  intended."    [FoL: 
KlifAL  CAM..] 

Urban. — There  were  eiirht  Top 
name  :      UUHAX    I.    ^  D     to    succi 

Calixtus   I.  in   225.  and  was   beheaded  in   1 
under  the  Km]  :  us. 

I'KHAX  II.,  called  (Jdo  or  Eudes,  was  \x 
at  Chatillon-Mir-Marne.  and  was  a  monk 
Cluny.  1'ope  (ii'uoiv  \'II.  made  hjm  (J. 
dinal  and  I'.i>hop  of  <».-tia.  He  wa-  eho? 
Pope  after  Victor  III.  in  1088,  tin-  Church 
Rome  being  then  divided  by  the  Bchi 
Anti-Pope  Gufbert,  or  Clemen!  III.  \\>  •« 

communicated   tin-    Kmper.-r    Henry    1  \".    a 
Clement  III.,  but  \\ as  at  length  compelled 
their    superior   strength    to    tly  from    Kon 
but  on  the  revolt  of  Coni-ad  against  his  fath 
uperor,  in  lOiKi,  be  was  once   more  ] 
established  in  Rome,      lie  ruled   with   gr» 
prudence.       In    109o    a   Council   wa-  held 
Clermont,  at  which  Urban  made  the  famo 
speech  which  was  the  means  of  stirn: 
Chri-tians    to   undertake   the   first   Crusao 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1099. 

I'KHAX  III.  was  Archbishop  of  Milan,  a) 
was  raised  to  the  Popedom  in  1 1>">,  ii 
sion  to  Lucius  III. 

I'RHAX  IV..  the  son  of  a  cobl^ 
was   chosen   Pope   after   Alexander    1  \ ".. 
1261.       He   was  Archdeacon  o: 
Bishop  of  Verdun,  and  afterwards  Patriarch 
Jerusalem.    Manfred,  Kin-  "t  Sicily  and  lie; 
of  the  GhibeUines,  sent  troops  to   attack  tl' 
Papal   States.      Urban   published   a  criisac 
against  him,  and,  with  the  help  of    J;«.bei 
Count  of  Flanders,  defeated  him  and  invit< 
Charles,    Count  of   Anjou  and    Prov< 
come  and  receive  the  crowns  of  both  Skilie 
Manfred,  however,  drove  the    Pope    out  • 
Rome,  and  he  died  at  Perugia  in  1264.     D 
in-tituted  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Chri.-ti  in  126 
UUHAX  V.,  a  native  of  thedioce-e    t  .Mend 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and   took  his  d< 
gree  of  Doctor  in  Canon  Law  and  Divinit; 
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which  he  tauirht  at  Montp'  llier  ;m<l  Avignon. 

He  was  then   made  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  of 

Mar--  illes,  and  in  1362  chosen  Pope  in  sue- 

<->n   to    Innocent    VI.     He   took   up   his 

residence   at   Avignon,  and  one  of  his  first 

acts  was  to  excommunicate  Bernabo  Visconti, 

the  tyrant   of  Milan,   who  had   seized  some 

cities    belonging   to    the    Papal    States,   and 

havinir  defeated  him,  Italy  for  a  time  enjoyed 

some  peace.     The  Pope  then  went  to  reside 

;tt  Rome  in  1367,  where  he  was  received  with 

i  initiation;  but  the  city  was  in  a  miserable 

condition,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  prey 

to  incessant   internal   dissensions.     These  he 

tried,    with    the   help    of   Joanna,    (»uern    of 

Naples,   to   suppress;    but,   finding   the  ta-k 

ud  his  power-,  h--  d  '.-runned.  in  l;i70,  to 

,  return    to    Avignon,    where   he    died    almost 

.iatrly  on  his  arrival. 

UK  HAN    VI.,    Pope   from    1378-1389.     An 
nit  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  article 

SCHISM  [q.v.]. 

TUBAS    VII..  a   native   of  Rome,   Cardinal 

-•.  Marcel,  and  famous  for   his   learning. 

He  had  held  important  posts  under  Paul  IV., 

IV.,  Tins  V..  Gregory  XI II..  and  Sixtus 
V.,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1590, 
•was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  but 

1  lief  ore  his  consecration. 

I'uitAN    VIII..   Cardinal  MafFeo  Barberini, 

was  chosen  Pop.-  in  X  \". 

iHe  was  a  native  of  Floren  .  .  and  studied  in 

ne   and   Ilologna  under    the   .Jesuits,  and 

held  various  offices  under  several   Popes.     He 

aimed  at  tli-  t-  mpoial  rather  than  the  spiritual 

prosperity  of  the  Papacy;  ho  was  a  lover  of 

learning  and  a  patron  of  learned   men.      In 

H'rJ-l  }i.-  concluded  tlie  war>  about  the  Valtel- 

lina,  which  had  become  an  intricate  political 

question  between  til    '      ;its  of  Pome,  France, 

•:.  Austria,  and   Nr.oy  :   he  declared  that 

the    Commonwealth    of     Venice     was    to    be 

:n  loi'i;  he  re- 

:iiui"xed  the   I  >uchy  of  Urbino  to  the  patri 
mony  i-l'  ti.-   ( 'hurch  without  the  aid  of  arms; 
•tied  the  dispute  about  tin-  succession 
.-•  Duchy  of   Mantua.      In  his  time  began 
the  l,,M1r  conflict  known  as  the  Thirty 

i id  also  the  earlier  stages  of  the  great 
Jansenist  controversy.  He  supported  Kiche- 
lieti  and  Fir  •  Austria  and  Spain  in 

•Tar  which  broke  out  in  Italy  in  lt>35.  In 
1642  the  Papal  Stat.  itself  became  the  scene 
of  petty  warfare.  The  nephews  of  the  Pope 
(th-  I'. arberini)  persuaded  their  uncle  to  take 
military  p..^>,  ->n-n  of  the  Ihirhyof  Ca>tro. 
eld  by  (Moardo  Farnese,  Duke  of 

Parma  ;  I-'arn-  96,  aid-'d  by  the  Duke  of 
'Modena  and  the  Kepublic  of  Venice,  marched 
an  army  a<  ross  the  Papal  frontier,  and  bore 
all  before  him.  and  in  1613  the  Po: 
obliged  to  i^ive  back  Castro.  The  disappoint - 
}\\<  schemes  i-  said  to  have  hastened 
-hi«  death;  he  died  in  K',44.  He  composed 
some  hymn<  and  several  pieces  of  Latin  and 
Italian  verse.  He  instituted  a  new  order  of 


Knights,  The  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  the  first 
of  which  were  Charles  Gonzago,  and  Uladis- 
laus  IV.  of  Poland.  He  canonised  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  his  ponti 
ficate  happened  the  trial  of  GALILEO  [q.v.], 
and  also  that  of  Centini,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Centini  of  Ascoli,  who  joined  with  several 
dissatisfied  men  bent  on  destroying  the  Pon- 
tilt',  and  had  recourse  to  magical  arts  to 
effect  his  purpose.  He  intended  to  murder 
Urban,  and  then  to  place  his  uncle,  the  Car 
dinal,  on  the  Papal  throne.  The  plot  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  as  the  judges  them 
selves  believed  implicitly  in  the  virtue  of 
magic,  the  crime  was  made  capital.  Centini 
was  beheaded,  others  of  the  conspirators  were 
burned,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  galleys, 
rrban  founded  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
enlarged  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  enriched 
the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Urbi  et  Orbi. — A  phrase  applied  to 
Papal  rescripts  which,  having  been  issued  by 
proclamation  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Campo  di 
Fiore,  are  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican, 
and  so  published  "  to  the  city  and  the  world." 

TJrsinus,  ZACHAHY. — One  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century  [b. 
at  Breslau  in  Silesia.  l-Vii  ;  //.  at  Neustadt, 
l-'.s:;].  II.-  wai  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and 
here  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melam dithon, 
who  entertained  a  great  friendship  fbr  him, 
and  took  him  to  the  Conference  at  Worms  in 
1 ."..')  7,  from  whence  he  went  to  Geneva  and 
thence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  learn  the  French 
language  and  perfect  himself  in  Hebrew  under 
the  famous  .lean  Merrier.  On  his  return  to 
lireslau  he  wrote  77/^.sy.v  r/r  8aeramentU  de 
/;<////(>,//'/  it  ill-  C'i-,,,i  I)»inini,iu  which  he  took 
the  side  of  Calvin  and  M<  laiichthon,  but  he  so 
managed  the  subject  of  Coem\  Domini  that  the 
leading  party  in  the  town  accused  him  of 
being  a  Sacramentarian.  He  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself,  but,  not  giving  satisfaction,  he 
chose  rather  to  quit  his  country  than  continue 
a  quarrel,  and,  his  friend  Melanchthon  being 
now  dead,  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  fratern- 
isi-d  with  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  etc.  In 
1561  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  to  settle  there  in  their  "Collegium 
Sapientiae,"and  they  made  him  their  Professor 
"  Locorum  Communmin ,"  a  chair  which  he  held 
till  1568.  In  1564  Ursinus,  with  Olevianus, 
drew  up  the  Palatinate  or  lit  idelberg  Cate 
chism,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Elector, 
Frederick  III.,  wrote  a  defence  of  it  against 
the  attacks  of  Flacius  Illyricus  and  other  rigid 
Lutherans.  The  Elector  was  accused  of 
having  set  forth  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
Eucharist  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  had 
condemned,  so  he  ordered  Ursinus  to  write  a 
Tract  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra 
ments.  I'l-sinus  was  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Maulbronn,  where  he  argued  vigorously 
airiinst  the  UBIQUITARIANS  [q.v.].  On  the 
death  of  Frederick  III.,  in  1577,  his  son  and 
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successor,  Lewis,  would  allow  no  minister  to 
live  in  the  Palatinate  who  was  not  a  thorough 
Lutheran,  so  Ursinus  had  to  leave  Heidelberg 
tor  NYustadt,  where  he  was  made  Divinity 
Pro fessor  in  the  Schola 111 ustris,  newly  founded 
by  Prince  Casimir,  the  second  son  of  Frederiek 
III.  Here  he  died  in  1583,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  ap-. 

Ursula,  ST.— Said  to  be  a  princess  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  martyred  near  Co 
logne  with  eleven  thousand  virgins,  who 
accompanied  her.  Certainly  some  par: 
the  story  are  fabulous,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
sift  truth  from  legend  with  accuracy.  The 
story  accepted  by  Baronius  is  that  Ma.ximus, 
being  proclaimed  Emperor  in  3S'J  by  his 
army  in  Britain,  passed  into  Gaul  to  establish 
the  power  thus  usurped  against  the  Knip'-ror 
Gratian.  One  of  his  commanders,  called 
Conan,  a  British  prince  and  a  Christian,  - 
nalised  himself  in  this  expedition  that  Maxiinus 
gave  him,  as  a  reward,  the  kingdom  of  Arm- 
oricaor  Little  Brittany.  Conan  having  • 
lished  his  residence  at  Xuites.  sent  'lenities  to 
demand  Ursula  in  marriage  from  her  fath-  r 
Dunnat,  King  of  Cornwall,  with  as  many 
young  women  as  would  bear  her  company  an  1 
become  the  wives  of  the  Britons  who  had  ac 
companied  him  to  Brittany.  The  ambassadors 
being  well  received,  the  princess  and  her  com- 
pnnionstookship  at  London,  but  a  storm  carried 
them  towards  the  Rhine.  The  Huns,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  Gratian,  seeing  that  the  ships 
were  British,  came  down  upon  them  and  took 
them ;  and  the  women,  being  exhorted  by  St. 
Ursula  to  die  rather  than  surrender  their  vir 
tue,  were  barbarously  massacred.  This  was. 
in  383.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  were 
killed  ;  an  historian  of  the  eighth  century  says 
only  that  the  number  was  very  great ;  it  is  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century  who  affirms  that 
1 1 ,000  virgins  were  slain  ;  and  others  say  there 
were  but  eleven  in  all,  which  opinion  they 
ground  on  ancient  titles  wherein  the  number  is 
marked  in  Roman  figuresthus:  xi.  M.  v.,  which, 
they  say,  means  "  eleven  martyred  virgins,"  and 
they  add  that  the  arms  of  the  city  cf  Cologne 
were  eleven  flambeaux,  because,  being  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  in  1205,  these  virgins  presented 
themselves  for  its  defence,  each  with  a  Ham- 
beau  ;  while  others  say  each  flambeau  repre 
sents  a  thousand.  In  Cologne  there  is  still  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  11,000  virgins,  where 
their  skulls  and  various  relics  are  shown. 

Ursulines. — An  Order  of  nuns  founded 
originally  by  St.  Angela  of  Brescia  in  1 
and  so  called  from  ST.  URSULA  [q.  v.],  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.     At  first  they  did  not 
live  in  a  community,  but  dwelt  in  their  own 
homes,  and  were  employed  in  acts  of  charity   | 
and  compassion,  such   as   visiting   hospitals,    i 
nursinirthe  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  teach-    i 
ing  the  ignorant.    In  1544  Paul  III.  confirmed    I 
their  ( hder,  and  they  were  further  approved  in 
1572  by  Pope  Gregory  XI II.  at  the  instance 


of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  had  brought  son 
of  them  to  Milan.     Sixtus  V.  and  Paul   ' 
granted  them  new  privileges,  and  in  pi 
of  time  they  lived  in  nunneries  and  embra<-, 
the  regular  life.     The  first  to  do  so  were  tl 
I'lsiilinesof  Paris,  who  entered  the cloi>tei 
1614  under  Madeline   Lullier,    a  nun  of  S- 
Beuve.     The  foundress  of   the  Ursulii 
France  was  Frances  de  Bermond,  who  induct" 
twenty-five  youni^  women  of  Avignon  to  en 
brace  the  rule  of  St.  Angela  of  Brescia.     Th 
chief  employment  of  the  Ursulines,  after  th. 
establishment    into  a  regular  Order,    was  I 
ttaeh   youn-    women;    their    nunneries   woe 
chosen  for  the  education  of  girls  of  the  high< 
rank  of  life. 

Use.— Tlit    different  customs   which  pr« 
vailed   in   different   dioceses   with    regard    1 
ritual,   specially  the  ede!  .ration  of  n 
known  as   "  uses."     In  former  times  bi>hoj 
had   the  power  of   making    what    they    coi 
sidered  improvement!  in  their  liturizi-  B,  ai 
these  customs  or  uses  in  time  took  the  nan  • 
of    the    diocese    \vhei.  vailed.       Th 

principal  uses  an;  those  of   York,  Hereford 
Sarum,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln.     The  most  r«- 
inarkable  is  that  of  Sarum  ("Salisbury].      ] 
was  ilrawn  up  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Sail* 
bury,  alu.ut  L085;  he  rebuilt  his  cathedral  an 
reirulat*  d  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  hisdi< 
and  brought  the  service  into  such  order  th;    I 
in  time  his  book  of  oil;  ulopted  i<i 

many  parts  of   the    kingdom.      The  u 
Hereford  and  York  were  Adaptations  of  th^ 
Sarum   Missal.      To   this  day,    in    churchtJ 
where  the  seasons  are  marked  by  the  u 
different   colours,    there    is    di \ei>ity,    som^ 
following  the  Roman,  others  the  Sarum  use. 

Ussher,  JAMES,  one  of  the  great. -t  orn; 
ments    of    the    Irish   Church,    was    born    i 
Dublin  in   1580.     His  father  was  a  clerk  i  •< 
the    Court   of    Chancery;    his    mother    wad 
daughter   of  James  Stanihurst,   three   time 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,    •• 
man  who  had  become  prosperous  and  wealth 
by  conforming  alternately  to  Romanism  an  < 
Protestantism  according  as  expedient 
to  point.     It  is  no  wonder  that  his  dauirhte 
was   of  no   deep   convictions,  and   that  he  • 
eminent  son  received  no  help  from  her  in  hi 
religious  guidance.    But  he  had  two  old  blin« 
aunts  who  supplied  the  deficiency,  for  the 
were  clever  as  well  as  pious.     They  carrie* 
his  education  to  a  certain  point;   beyond  tha 
he  owed  it  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ,1 
VI.  of  Scotland,  while  taking  such  st«  ;>-  as  h 
could  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne  o 
Kli/abeth,  sent  two  eminent  scholars  to  Ire 
land,  James  Fullerton  and  James  Hamilton 
with  the  obiect  of  starting  a  good  school  ii 
Dublin,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  an  in 
t-Te.-t  on  behalf  of  James.     Under  them  littl< 
I'ssher  was  placed.    His  uncle,  Henry  I 
then  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  then  busih 
engaged,  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  sanction,  ir 
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founding  Trinity  College.  He  collected  large 
funds,  and  the  college  was  opened  Jan.  9th, 
1593.  The  first  Provost  was  Walter  Travers, 
A0  has  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the 
oppon-nt  whom  Hooker  overthrew  in  contro 
versy,  l»ut  he  was  a  learned  as  well  as  pious 
man.  Among  the  first  fellows  were  Hamilton 
and  Fullerton  already  mentioned,  and  Daniel, 
:  Is  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  tran-- 
lated  th'  lament  into  Irish.  To  the 

new   college   IJssher   was  sent,  now   in    his 
thirteenth  year.      Ho  laboured  hard   at   the 
learned  tongues,  but  from  the  first  his  atten 
tion  was   iriven   cliit-tly  to  history  and  chron- 
ind    he    drew    up    a    ehronology    of 
-tament  history  as  far   a>    tlie   Book 
of    King.-,   differing   little    from    that    whieh 
he   put   forth     as     tin;    reMilt     of     his    nia- 
jtudy.        !!••    was    al>-»    led,    through 
the   faltering   and   conflicting    views   of    his 
mother's  family,  to  study  the  Roman  contro- 
:id   from   his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
took   his    M.A.  degree,   to  his  thirty-eighth, 
his    bio-Taph> -r>    tell   us  that  no  day  passed 
without    iiis   studying  the    Fathers,  from   the 
i'  time  down  t<>  the  Schoolmen  of  the 
thirteenth  century.      I'.ut  he  had  already  made- 
his    mark   as    an    aetive    controversialist.       In 
IK  nineteenth  year  he  accepted  the  challenge 
-uit,    Fitz-Symonds,   to  a  publie  dis 
putation,  and  is  said  to   have  completely  dis- 
joiutited  him.     In  diif  course  he  \vas  ordained, 
md  at    once    made    his    mark    as   a    preacher, 
ind  before  long  was  appointed   1'rofessor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University.     Some  oil: 

iv  subscribed  a   very  large  sum  for  a 
;    of    books    to    the     I'niv.  rsity,    and 
lUasher  was  appointed,  with  a  Dr.  Challoner, 
only    child,     Pluebe,    he    afterwards 
:.    to    admini>ter   it.     This   led   to  his 
.!  to  England,  which   from   that  time 
le  repeat*  d  ev<  ry  third  year,  spending  three 
mmtbs.   one    in 'Oxford,  one  in  Cambridge, 
md  one  in   London.     Archbishop  Loftns  ap 
pointed  him  to  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  which 
•  nvolved  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish  of 
I  Finglas,   and  whilst    he   pin-sued  his  learned 
'Indies,  h,.  \\a-  alway-  once  on  Sunday  in  his 
jarish  pulpit.     His  work  in  drawing  up  the 
rticlea  in  ltil.'>  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
vhere.     [IUKI.ANH,  Cut  urn  OF.] 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  Ussher, 

vho  had  lie,  n  warmly  recommended  to   Kinu' 

v  the   Irish  Government,  had  an  in- 

i  erview  with  him,  and  the   King  was  so  im- 

.  with  him  that,  the  Bishopric  of  M-  stth 

tiling  vacant,  he  appointed  him  in  16'JU.     He 

|  *  said  to  have  shown  himself  powerful  there 

BQ  converting  the    Roman  Cathoh'cs  to  Pro- 

,nd  he  publi-hed  a  tract  on  the 

"li-ion  of  the  ancient   Iri>h  to  show  how  un- 

,  ike   it    waa   to    Romanism.     In   1624  he  was 

•••d    to   the    Primacy    of     Ireland,    the 

Vrchbishopric  of  Aima-h.     Not  l«>n«r  after  ho 

i  -onverted  the  famous  Earl   of  Peterborough 

«  ohis  faith. 


The  troubles  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  brought  heavy  calamities  on 
Ussher.  He  fearlessly  urged  Charles  I.  not 
to  yield  to  the  popular  clamour  by  signing  the 
warrant  for  Stratford's  death,  and  when  the 
unhappy  King  gave  way  Ussher  was  with 
Stratford  to  the  very  end.  The  Irish  rebellion 
of  164 1  laid  the  country  waste  ;  Ussher's  house 
was  plundered — only  his  books  were  saved  to 
him.  They  were  sent  to  him  in  England. 
His  income  was  gone  ;  he  was  even  for  a  while 
left  in  want.  He  was  with  the  King  at  Ox 
ford  in  1642,  and  his  preaching  is  said  to 
have  been  most  moving.  When  the  King- 
had  to  leave  Oxford,  Ussher  took  refuge  at 
( 'ardilf,  until  Lady  Peterborough,  in  grati 
tude  for  the  service  he  had  done  her,  invited 
him  to  London.  Some  of  the  gentry  round 
('arditf  subscribed  for  the  money  to  convey 
him  there,  and  sometimes  at  the  London 
house  of  the  Peterborough  family,  sometimes 
at  their  country  residence  at  Reigate,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  studious 
as  ever,  and  for  eight  years  held  the  office  of 
Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  by  bodily  infirmity  to  resign.  He 
still  remain*  d  loyal  to  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  visiting  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  him 
and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  as  to 
Church  government.  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  still  be  continued,  but  should 
not  have  independent  authority,  but  should  act 
in  conjunction  with  their  presbytery,  that  the 
archbishops  should  be  moderators  of  provin 
cial,  and  bishops  of  diocesan  synods,  and 
that  the  important  business  of  provinces  and 
dioceses  should  be  transacted  in  these  as 
semblies  ;  but  that  nothing  should  be  done 
against  the  direct  will  of  the  bishop.  This 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  affording  a 
possible  means  of  uniting  Episcopal  and 
1  'n  shy terian  discipline.  The  Parliament  were 
much  inclined  to  it,  but  their  power  was 
gone  ;  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Crom 
well  and  his  army. 

Ussher  laboured  to  the  last.  The  day  be 
fore  his  death  he  spent  several  hours  in  his 
study,  then  visited  a  sick  person,  discoursing, 
says  his  biographer,  "  for  near  an  hour  in  so 
heavenly  a  manner  as  if,  like  Moses  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  he  had  then  a  prospect  of  the  celes 
tial  Canaan."  He  died  in  1656,  and  by  Crom 
well's  command  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Church  Burial  Service  being 
allowed  for  the  occasion. 

His  learning  seems  to  have  been  amazing,  es 
pecially  in  historical  subjects.  His  chronology 
of  the  Sf-riptures,  though  modified  by  later 
discoveries,  is  still  known  as  the  "Received 
Chronology  "  which  we  have  in  our  reference 
Bibles.  His  Antiquities  of  the  British  Chttrclu-s, 
Treatise  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  British 
,!,/'/  //•/'*//,  .litftwer  to  a  Jesuit,  are  all  works  of 
sterling  value.  He  also  wrote  on  the  epistle* 
of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  on  the  Samaritan 
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1  entateueh,  on  the  Septuagint,  on  the  ancient 
civil  laws  of  Ireland.  His  greatest  work, 
Hdiliotheca  Thcoloyica,  a  digest  of  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  he  did  not  live  to  publish. 

Usury.— A  contract  for  the  loan  of  money 
to  be  returned  air.  a  in  with  interest.  By  tin- 
laws  of  Closes  the  l>ra<  litcs  were  forbidden 
to  take  usury  from  their  brethren  upon 
the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  oranythin: 
[Kx.  xxii.  25:  Lev.  xxv.  36;  Dent  xxiii.  l!»], 
though  they  7iii<rht  do  so  from  >t  ranker- 
[Deut.  xxiii.  20].  This  latter  p.-nnission,  as 
Michaelis  observes,  is  a  proof  that  the  Li\v  of 
Moses  did  not  condemn  the  borrowing  at 
interest  a>  had  in  its -If;  but  beraiise  the 
I  :  i -lites  were  now  poor,  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  borrowing  at  that  staire  of  their 
life  would  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  raiMiiir 
capital  wherewith  to  tralli.-,  but  from  po 
verty,  and  in  order  to  procure  the  common 
Bariei  of  life.  It  would  therefore  have 
1'een  u  hardship  to  have  exacted  from  sueh 
borrowers  more  than  was  lent.  That  later  in 
Jewish  history  I'sury  among  the  Jew- 
practised,  we  have  clear  proofs  [Ps.  xv.  '> ; 
I'r.iv.  xxviii.  8;  Isaiah  xxiv.  2  ;  J,-r.  xv.  10]. 
( )n  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  Nehemiah 
(died  on  them  to  "  leave  off  this  usury  " 
[Xeh.  v.  7,  10,  11].  Our  Saviour  denounced 
extortion  and  promulgated  a  law  of  love  and 
forbearance.  [Luke  vi.  30,  35.] 

The  practice  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  is  condemned 
by  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind,  and 
many  laws  have  been  made  to  check  it.  The 
first  prohibition  in  England  was  made  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  that  law 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete,  for  in  112(5 
usury  was  forbidden  only  to  the  clergy,  and 
in  1138  it  was  decreed  by  the  Council  that 
"  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  usurers  and 
hunters  after  sordid  gain  and  for  the  public 
employment  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  degraded." 
In  1199  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  was 
restricted  to  10  per  cent.,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  1311  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest 
that  might  be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Cham 
pagne  at  20  per  cent.  James  I.  of  Arragon, 
in  1242,  fixed  it  at  18  per  cent.  In  1490  the 
>f  interest  in  Placentia  was  40  per  cent. 
(  harles  V.  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his 
dominions  at  12  percent.  In  1546  the  rate 
in  England  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. ;  in 
it  was  reduced  to  8,  in  1651  to  6,  and  in  1714 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  Fathers 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  of  lend 
ing  money  on  interest;  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  may  all  be  quoted  against 
it.  But  as  the  laws  of  States  and  of  poli 
tical  economy  chanired.  it  became  evident  that 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
of  interest,  and  it  was  acknowledged 
by  casuists  that  there  were  just  grounds  why 


a   moderate    rale    miirht    he    cxart,  d.       Sue 
were  the  risk  to  the  lender,  and  the  1 
which  he  is  put  by  the  want  of  the  capital  1 
which   he    miirht   have  traded.      Luther  tor 
the  ground  which  had  been  taken  by  the  earl 
i-athers,  and  condemn,  d  the  whole  princitA 
and  in  modern  days  Mr.  Ruskin   lias  tak. 
the  same  ground  with  much  heat  and  vi-.  ,u 
(  a  Ivin,  however,  drew  the  distinction   whit 
i-  ever  since  admitted   between  f.iii   and   ,  : 
orbitant  interest.  The  latter  he  called  "  u<ury 
Under  such  a  head  would  riirhtly  1..-  das<. 
interest   which    is    unjust,  because    it    i- 
justified  by  risk  to   the    lender   nor   b\ 
vantage  to  the  borrower,  and  exorbitant  mom 
which  is  exacted  from  the  borrower  1 
he  is  in  extremity  of  need  and  has  no  , 
In  the  Roman  Church  considerable  del.,- 

•i  held  from  time  to  time  on  the  1  iwiuhie 
of  usury,  and  in  theory  it  is  so  forbidden  und- 

:iu  conditions   that   absolution   i>    i 
to  receivers  of  it.      Hut   in   ivio  the  ( 


<n  of  the  Holy  Office,  with  the  Min 
I  'ope   Pius    VIII..    decided    that    they    wl 

interest   on   tin.-  ground  that  the  law  h;  j 
fixed  it  are  not  to  be  disturbed.     And   this 
ir-  nerally  accepte,!.      K\-.-n  the  law  whi< 
bids  the  clergy  to  take  interest  is  practieal 
in   abeyance.      -The    ancient   world,"  > 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  "believ.  d  that  i; 
was  barren,  and  the  >  -hoolmen  inherited  th  J 
principle  from  Aristotle.      Kxpi-rien.-,-   j.p.v    , 
that  money  produces  fruit  and  multipli- 
self,  and  a  man  may  ju-tly  take  5  percent,  fm 
money  which  is  well  w.n-th  that  tothe  mei-chan 
bank,  railway  company,  etc.,  who   : 
loan."     By  the  English  law  bills  of  exchangd 
and  contracts  for  loans  above  £  1  ' 
affected  by  the  laws  against  usury.      F.vr-pi 
cent,  is  left  as  the  i  of'  interest  t«4 

money,  unless  proof  i-  fort  In  •omin-r  that  ar  j 
different  rate  was  agreed  upon  betw.-.-n  tl 
parties. 

Utraquists.     [P>OHEMIA.] 


Vagantes. — This  name  was  used  in  orcl 
siastical    lau  _ry  who  were   ordain* 

without  having  be,  n  nominated  to  any  oflir 
LftWt  airainst  such  cleriry  were  made,  as  ear] 

:  'Urth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  ; 
cil  of  Chain-don  [A.D.  451]  forbade 
to  ordain  any  who  had  no  office.     O 

:es  obtained  ordination  by  simony,  pa;t 
inir  for  it  by  doing  work  for  tho-e  who  o 
darned  them.    Th-  -e  wen-  complain'- 1  «-f 
the    OarloTingian     ju-riotl,    and    law-    we 
enacted   airainst  them   by  Charles   ti 
M  my   }iisho]»  also   wrote  airainst    them.     * 
I'-nirtli   it    was    enacted   that    a    bish- 
supjiort    all    whom    In-    ord aim  d    without    .' 
office,  whicli  <  tf>  .lually  }>ut  a  stop  to  it.    Th 
was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church   at  tl 
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Council  of  Trent.     Ordination  without  office 
is  also  forbidden  in  the  English  Church. 

Valentine,  ST.— One  of  the  black-letter 
Saints  in  the    English  Prayer   Book,  whose 

-  celebrated  on  Feb.  14.     During  the 

persecution  at  Rome  under  Claudius  II.,  lie 

Jous   in   his  attention   to   those 

condemn- d  t<>  martyrdom,  and  was  in  consc- 

ii-rested  ami  at  last  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  at  Rome  about  the  year  270. 
A  church  on  the  Ponte  Mole  at  Rome  was 
built  by  Pope  Julius  I.  to  his  memory.  "  In 
our  calendar,"  says  IJishop  Barry,  "he  is 
called  a  bishop,  but  this  is  probably  an  error." 
The  Inbit  of  ••••boosing  valentines"  s- 

i  pagan    custom,  probably   con- 

-.vith     tin-    >eason    of    the    year,    and 

d  by  pure  accident  with  the  Chri>tian 
festival. 

Valentinns,  ST.— One  of  the  Christian 

rs    who    in    the    fiftli    (•••ntury    went 

forth    to    lat.our    in   those    countries    where 

Ariani-ni  bail  taken  strong  hold  on  the  minds 

of  tin-  p-  ople.      \V"  tir-t  hear  of  him  in  440, 

it  Vindelieia,  an  important 

fort     on    tin-    .-bore  of     the    Danube.      He 

i,  with  the  help  of  the  few  followers 

I,  to  build  a  rough  church 

in  the  Tyrol.    lie  ^peiit  his  time  in  preaching 

to  and  advising  all  those  who  came  to  him, 

-1     that    his    intluen. 

nakinir  itself  felt.     He  was  joined  by  other 
.  among  whom  was  Si  vi  KIM  s  [q.v.]. 
rfie  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Passau. 

Valentinus  was  an  Egyptian  here>iareh. 

lisli.-d  mid-  r  the  Kmp<  ror  Antoninus 

ii   is  said  that  he  quitted  the  Church 

another    man    was    preferred    to    a 

which  hfliad  hop«'dt«»g-iin.   Heafter- 

:  l;.. m.- :ind  abjured  li is  errors,  but 

;oon  relapsed.      !!••  died  about  A.D.  260. 

•  us  sv-t'-m  of  Valentinus  was  ex- 

fanciful.     H«-   tauirht  that  there  was 

rnal  and    supreme   Deity,  Bythos,  the 

<  )ne,    who,    after 

Lwelling  with  Sige,  or  Silence,  fornumbeil.  -s 

itigee,  maniteM,  d   himself  by  sending  forth  a 

iiumber  ;  :  iom  he 

titi  d    as    in  lie    and    female,    were    the 

••d  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 

ng  the  revelation  of   some   quality  of 

tyth--.  l<  veloped    in    pairs,   of 

vhich    the    tir-t  v.  .   or    Intelligence, 

them,  or  Truth.     From  these  sprang 

noth'T   paii\  and   from   them   ai^ain  a: 

x,  with    Mythic  and   S i<^\  formed  the 

I-'i,,m    ti          '  i     wen-    produced 

.  and  the  whole  thirty 

Constituted   the    ri'-mma,   *>r   Fulness  of  the 
Oeity. 

1    in   rank  and  know- 

-ed   in   imperfection  in  pro- 

Iflkn  to  tlie  distance  ,,f   their  descent  from 

Nous    alono    possessed    a    perfect 


knowledge  of  the  Supreme  One,  and  the  burn 
ing  desire  of  the  inferior  ^fEons  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  led  to  a  Fall  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pleroma.  To  restore  order  Nous  pro 
duced  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Bythos  among  the  other 
^Eons,  and  re-established  peace. 

During  the  struggle  in  the  celestial  world, 
Achamoth  was  born  of  Sophia,  the  last  and 
most  discontented  of  the  ^Eons.  Achamoth, 
being  too  imperfect  to  be  received  into  the 
Pleroma,  was  cast  out  into  Chaos,  and  there 
produced  the  Demiurge,  or  Creator,  and  ele 
ments  of  three  kinds— viz.  spiritual,  animal, 
and  material.  Out  of  the  elements  tho 
Demiurge  constructed  six  regions,  with  six 
intelligences  to  govern  them,  in  imitation  of 
the  celestial  world,  while  he  himself  with 
Achamoth  and  the  six  intelligences  consti 
tuted  an  Ogdoad,  a  distant  imitation  of  tho 
Ogdoad  of  the  Pleroma.  Man  was  formed  by 
the  Creator  in  His  own  image,  without  the 
spiritual  element.  This  element  was  sup 
plied  by  Achamoth  without  His  knowledge, 
and,  soon  becoming  apparent,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Demiurge,  who  forbade  man 
to  taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  intermediate  region  to  this 
terrestrial  world  for  disobeying  His  command. 

Man  gi-owimr  degenerate,  redemption  be- 
.  and  the  ^Eons  combined  to 
provide  a  Rede,  mer,  each  contributing  some 
thing  to  produce  the  J-]on  .!•  -us.  who  was  to 
be  to  mankind  what  Christ  was  to  the  Ple 
roma.  Jesus  was  only  apparently  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  hence  had  nothing  material 
about  Him,  but  was  formed  of  the  spiritual 
and  animal  elements  alone.  The  Christ  of 
the  Pleroma  descended  on  Him  at  His  Bap 
tism,  and  left  Him  before  the  Crucifixion. 

Valentinus  held  that  men  were  of  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of 
elements — spiritual,  animal,  and  material. 
The  spiritual,  no  matter  what  lives  they 
mi^ht  lead,  were  to  be  united  with  Christ,  as 
Jesus  was,  and  finally  received  into  the 
Pleroma ;  the  animal  men  could  not  aspire  so 
high,  though  they  might,  if  they  lived  virtu 
ously,  be  translated  to  happiness  in  the  region 
of  the  Demiurge,  but  those  of  them  who  lived 
wickedly  were  to  be  included  with  the 
material  men  ;  these  last  were  doomed  to  in 
evitable  annihilation,  however  virtuously  they 
illicit  live. 

Valentinus  received  the  Scriptures,  but  in 
terpreted  them  in  his  own  way.  He  acknow 
ledged  as  canonical  many  apocryphal  writings 
which  coird  be  made  to  support  his  view-. 
His  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  an 
account  of  his  system  is  given  by  Irem^eus. 

The  sect  of  the  Valentinians  spread  widely. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  infallible  salvation  of 
spiritual  men  led  many  of  them  to  practise  all 
kinds  of  immoralities,  which  were  doubtless 
the  foundation  for  many  of  the  charges  against 
the  early  Christians. 
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Valerian,     Pnoounon    OF. — Valerian 

began  to  rule  in  A.D.  253.  His  reign  opened 
j  auspiciously  for  the  Church ;  there  wen- 
many  Christians  in  the  Emperor's  household, 
so  that  it  was  even  compared  to  a  Church  of 
(rod.  But  in  the  year  257  there  was  a  sudden 
change.  The  Christians  attributed  this  to  the 
influence  of  Macrianus,  an  Egyptian  philo 
sopher,  who  was  accustomed  to  kill  new-born 
infants  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  auguries 
from  the  inspection  of  their  entrails,  and  who 
hated  the  Christians  for  their  opposition  to 
his  infamous  practices.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  Valerian  issued  an  edict, 
addressed  to  the  Proconsul  of  Africa  [1]  com 
manding  the  bishops  and  presbyters  to  adopt 
the  State  religion,  under  pain  of  exile;  [2] 
forbidding  private  meetings  of  any  sort,  and 
especially  the  customary  meetings  in  the 
cemeteries  ut  the  graves  of  martyrs.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  not  expressly  men 
tioned,  but  it  was  frequently  inferred. 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  were  amongst  those  who  were 
affected  by  this  edict.  They  were  both 
banished,  but  were  still  able  to  address  the 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  them,  and  con 
tinued  the  work  of  conversion  with  great  zeal. 

The  first  edict  failing  to  produce  the  de 
sired  effect,  a  second  and  severer  rescript  was 
published.  By  it  [1]  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  to  be  put  to  immediate  death ; 
[2]  Senators  and  Roman  knights  were  to  be 
degraded,  their  property  confiscated,  and  if 
they  refused  to  recant,  to  be  beheaded ;  [3] 
matrons  were  to  be  banished  and  have  their 
property  confiscated;  [4]  Caesariani,  or  mem 
bers  of  the  imperial  household,  were  to 
be  sent  to  work  as  slaves  on  the  Emperor's 
property.  The  first  victim  was  Sixtus,  or 
Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  [Sixrus,  ST.]  He 
was  executed  on  Aug.  6th,  and  was  followed, 
three  days  afterwards,  by  the  deacon  Lauren- 
tius,  who  was  broiled  to  death  on  a  huge 
gridiron.  Cyprian  was  also  martyred,  but 
Dionysius  escaped.  Another  victim  was  the 
child  Cyril,  at  Csesarea,  disowned  by  his 
heathen  father  for  becoming  a  Christian ;  he 
was  led  before  the  Governor,  and  after  with 
standing  all  efforts  to  make  him  deny  Christ, 
he  was  put  to  death. 

The  persecution  continued  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  suffered.  It  was  terminated  in 
260  by  the  capture  of  Valerian  by  the 
Persians. 

Various  Readings.— We  have  shown 
in  previous  articles  how  the  variations  in  the 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
caused  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining 
the  very  words  of  the  original  authors  in 
certain  places.  The  method  of  treatment  of 
the  variations  constitutes  the  work  of  critical 
investigation. 

Evidence  for  the  sacred  text  is  of  two  kinds, 
called  External  and  Internal.  The  external 


evidence  is  that  of  the  manuscripts,  and  tl 
work  of  weighing  probabilities  in  the  case  < 
variations  calls  for  the  highest  critical  arum 
as  well  as  for  delicacy  of  perception.     Thus 
is  evident  that  a  mere  preponderance  of  nun 
bers  will  not  settle  a  doubtful  question  ;  t  r 
majority  may  be  copied  from  OIK    faulty  <n 
and  so  be  valueless.     But  if  it  }»•  found  th 
the  most  ancient  copies  be  in   harmony  ii 
Driven  text  with  quotations  in  the  writing 
early  fathers,  and  with  ancient  tr:m<liti<-i 
that  constitutes  a  strong  presumption  in  favo 
of  that  text.     Airain,  it   copies  belonging 
one  region  be  found  in  agreement  with  th< 
in  a  far-distant  one,  so  that  it  is  clear  they  ;i 
not  transcripts  of  each  other,  this  is  evidefc 
in    favour  of  that  reading.     Where  auric 
copies  differ,  that  furnishes  probable  eviden 
that   they  may  all  be  attempts  at  correct  ii 
some  earlier  corni) >t ion  of  the  icxt.      hut  - 
th-'    whole    we    may  >a\   of  external    eviden 
that  the  ino-t  ancient  manuscripts  demand  t 

-t  ivsjM-ct. 

Internal  evidence  turns  upon  critical  cxui 
ination  of   MSS.  and  the  proofs  to  be  diw 
c.ivered  by  their  relative  value.     Thu-  <  iri- 
bach  lays  down  the  general  canon  that  • 
shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  longer 
on  the  ground  that  transcribers  have  a  kn;i» 
of  adding  notes  and  glosses  which  tin  y  tii 
on   their  copies   from  a   fear   lest  anythii 
should  be  lost.     But  such  a  rule  cannot 
accepted  as  always  good.     A  transcriber    i 
copying  may  be  misled  by  the  catch  of  a  wo  » 
and  accidentally  omit  a  phnise.     It  was  <-i 
the  same  principle  that  Bengel  hold  that  whe 
readings  differ,  if  one  is  easier  and  the  oth«» 
more  difficult,  the  probabilities  are  in  favo 
of  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  trnn«-ri In 
coming  upon  something  which  they  did  n» 
understand,  could  not  keep  their  hands  off  :< 
but  altered  it  to  what  seemed  to  them  tin 
better  sense.     Here  is  a  case  in  point.     1  Cc  H 
xi.  29  in  the  A.V.  reads  :  «'  He  that  eateth  ai 
drinketh    unworthily,  eateth    and    drinke- 
damnation  tohimself, not  disc  ruin irjt he  Lorot 
body."     But  all  the  best  MSS.  are  wit  ho-. 
the  word  "unworthily."     It  is  < -vidmt  th 
the  word  was  inserted  by  some  one  who  four 
a  difficulty  in  what  he  would  regard  as  tx-« 
broad  a  statement.     But  the  miMak' 
own,  for  the  true  translation  is:  "lie  th 
eateth  and  drinketh,    eateth    and    drinketti 
judgment   to  himself,  unless  he  discern   tl 
Body  [w  d'K'krin»)i  to  .w///^/].v    See  further  C  < 
this  subject  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Hammond's  very  ii 
teresting  and  lucid  little  volume,  Ov 
Textual  Critirixtn  of  tlic  X<  u-Testamcnt  [( 'larei 
don  Press],  pp.  87  92. 

We  give  from  the  same  volume  a  few  < 
the   most   important   variations   of  the  Xe 
Testament     text.      In    1    John   v.    7-8    tl 
Authorised  Version   reads:   "And   tli- 
three  that  bear  record  in  II ear  en,  ti 
the  Word,  and  the  ///////  (ilm.vt  :  nn<l  t)i(*i  f/ir< 
are  one.     And  there  an-  three  that  beur  icttnfi 
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on  earth,  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one."  But 
•the  words  in  italics  are  not  found  in  any 
Greek  MS.  older  than  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  though  many  of  the  Latin  versions  have 
the  words,  even  the  best  of  these  omit  it. 
All  critics,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  con 
clusion  that  the  words  are  not  genuine. 

Much  controversy  has  been  spent  upon  the 
kst  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  verses  9-20. 
•Some  ancient  MSS.  omit  these  verses,  and  it 
is  undoubted  that  the  style  is  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Dean  of  Chichester,  Dr. 
Burgon,  has  written  a  volume  on  this  subject 
full  of  learning  and  of  keen  critical  power, 
and  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  establish 
ing  tin;  irenuineiiess. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  [John  vii.  53  —  viii.  11]  is  absent  from 
most  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  ;md  the  general 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  an  authentic  history 
preserved  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  but 
nut  part  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

In  John  v.  these  words  —  waiting  for  the 
moving  of  the  water,  for  an  angel  went  down  at 
a  certain  season  into  the  pvnl  and  tmibttd  tin 
water:  whuxorvt-r  t)ir>i  first  nf'U-r  the  trntthlimj 
of  the  water  nt<:/Ji>nl  m  teas  made  whole  of 
what.  toe  rer  disease  he  had  —  are  not  in  most  of 
the  old  MSS.  The  lievi-ed  Version,  omits 
them,  but  places  th«  in  in  the  margin. 

In  Acts  xx.  28,  "  the  IU  -k  of  God  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,"  there 
are  several  variations  -••  the  Hock  of  the 
Lord,"  "the  Hock  vt  Christ"  The  Revisers 
have  probably  done  well  to  retain  the  received 
version. 

Acts    xi.    20.  —  The     Authorised     A 

reads  "spake  unto  the  (Jncians;"  the  K'.  - 
visors  have  ••  unto  ih>-  0rv0&»."  The  MS. 
authority  is  evenly  l.ahneed,  hut  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  ireiu  ral  context  favour  the 
latter  reading.  The  point  is  an  interesting 
one,  for  the  reason  that  if  "Greeks"  be  the 
riirht  reading,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
persecution  which  followed  St.  Stephen's 
death  led  to  the  preaching  to  heathens,  very 
possibly  in  anticipation  of  St.  Peter's  con 
version  of  Cornelius.  [-Stt-  note  in  Bishop 
Ellicotf>  '  >/.] 

1  Tim.  iii.  16  :  "God  was  manifest."  The 
Revised  Version  reads  "  He  who  was  mani 
fest,"  and  the  margin  irives  a  third  reading, 
"  '  '' 


was  manifested.''  The  variation  will 
be  understood  if  we  give  the  Greek  equivalent. 
92  stands  for  77«'«»,  "God;"  *O2  for  hos, 
'•11-  who;"  and  "()  for  "which."  For  the 
first  of  tin  'se  readings  there  is  no  manu 
script  authority  older  than  the  ninth  cen 
tury.  and  only  one  ancient  version  —  namely, 
the"  Slavonic.'  Therefore  the  probability  is 
against  this  reading.  Between  the  other  two 
there  is  gn-at  ditliculty.  The  Latin  version 
'irs  the  neuter,  the  Gothic  the  masculine. 
The  masculine  is  the  more  difficult,  because 
th«  re  i-  no  clearly  expressed  antecedent,  and 


for  that  reason  is  to  be  preferred.  Moreover, 
O2  is  more  likely  than  O  to  be  changed  into 
02.  The  Revisers,  therefore,  have  adopted 
the  most  probable  reading  for  their  textual 
authority. 

Vatican,  PALACE  OF  THE.-  -The  residence 
of  the  Pope,  called  by  this  name,  is  the 
largest  palace  of  modern  Rome,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  Vatican  Hill  upon  which  it 
stands.  It  is  an  irregular  group  of  buildings, 
containing  twenty-two  courtyards  and  an 
immense  number  of  rooms,  estimated  at 
from  4,500  to  16,000,  and  built  at  different 
periods.  An  Etruscan  temple  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  site,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Vatican,  from  rates,  "  a  prophet."  The 
first  palace  of  the  Vatican  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Symmachus  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  to  have  been  occu 
pied  by  Charlemagne  during  his  residence  in 
Rome ;  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  first  used  as  the 
Papal  residence  after  the  healing  of  the  great 
schism,  as  being  convenient  from  its  nearness 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  the  two  buildings 
were  connected  by  Pope  John  XX 1 1 1.,  and 
the  palace  was  enlarged  and  beautified  from 
time  to  time  by  his  successors.  Nicolas  V. 
[1447-1455]  began  the  "Tor  di  Borgia," 
which  was  completed  by  Alexander  VI.  [1492- 
1503];  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  built  in  1473, 
and  the  Belvedere,  formerly  a  garden-house, 
in  1490.  The  part  now  used  as  the  Pope's 
residence  was  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Sistine  Chapel  is 
adorned  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  by  the  famous 
frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  stanze  and 
I»!i<iie  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
Raphael.  The  Vatican  contains  other  very 
famous  paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Domeni- 
chino,  etc.,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
Vatican  Library  is  the  finest  in  the  world, 
containing  nearly  25,000  MSS.  and  about  50,000 
volumes.  The  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  is 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  readies  back  to 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  a  little  older  than 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  It  contains  the  LXX. 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  with  very  few 
omissions,  and  all  the  New  Testament  as  far 
as  Hebrews  ix.  14. 

Vatican  Council. — The  last  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  con 
vened  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  an  Encyclical 
Letter,  June  20th,  1868,  to  discuss  Papal  In 
fallibility  and  to  condemn  Rationalism  and 
Liberalism.  The  Council  was  opened  Dec. 
5th,  18GJ.  There  were  719  members  pre 
sent,  the  numbers  afterwards  rising  to  764 — 
the  largest  number  that  has  been  reached 
since  the  Second  Lateran  Council  of  1139. 
"  All  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  Oriental  rite 
not  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See," 
and  all  "  Protestants  and  Non-Catholics " 
were  invited  to  attend,  in  order,  as  Cardinal 
Manning  says,  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
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"experienced  men  "and  have  their  difficult  i.  > 
s.'lvod.  The  Council  was  prorogued  on  <  M. 
•JOth,  1ST",  in  consequence  of  the  r'ranco- 
German  War,  and  is  n<»t  yet  completed,  as  it 
may  be  ret  onvened  at  any  time  by  the  Pope. 

The  chief  work  which'  lias  been  completed 
consists  of  two  Constitutions.  The  tiist.  />• 
F'ulc  Cathnlica ;  of,  n  tJie  l)oymatic 

Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  contains  the 
primary  truths  of  natural  religion,  on  revda- 
tion,  faith,  and  the  relation  between  faith  and 
reason,  and  is  directed  airain-t  modern  pan 
theism,  atheism,  materialism,  etc.  The  open 
ing  clauses  hint  that  ri"te>tantism 
sponsible  for  modern  infidelity,  which  was 
NTOQgly  denied  by  liishop  St  rossmayer  from 
the  Turkish  frontier.  15ut  tlie  OonotitatiOQ 
was  unanimnu>ly  ue.-.-pt.-d  by  tin-  'i<i7  fathers 
present,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  ,r 
tliird  pul)lic  session  on  April  iMth,  1H70. 

The  second  (  '.institution  was  iar  ni"i'.'  im 
portant.  brillLT  • 

on  the  Dot/mat  K-  C<,>mt, (,<'<,,,!  •>/  (/<>•  Church  <>f 
Christ,  which  discusses  the  absoluti-m  and 
infallibility  of  the  Koman  g 
Christians.  Nothing  had  been  said  op.-nly  «)f 
such  a  question  before  the  Council  l>egan,*but 
the  subject  was  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
1869.  In  1870  the  discussion  was  objected  to 
by  135  Bishops,  and  Dr.  Dollingur  and  others 
outside  the  Council  who  objected,  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  body  of  resistance, 
but  were  excommunicated.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  OLD  CATHOLICS  [q.v.].  The  Con 
stitution  was  laid  before  the  Council  early  in 
May,  and  was  first  voted  upon  in  general 
congregation  on  July  13th,  when  451  Fathers 
agreed,  62  were  ready  to  accept  it  subject  to 
alterations,  88  refused,  and  70  did  not  vote  at 
all.  It  was  again  read  on  July  18th,  when 
several  who  disapproved  absented  themselves, 
and  it  passed  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Pajial  authority.  For 
the  contents  of  this  decree  see  INFALLIBILITY. 

Vaudois,  CHURCH  OF.     [WALDENSES.] 

Vaughan,  HENRY,  was  born  at  Newton 
St.  Bridget  in  Wales  in  1621,  and  died  there 
in  1695.  When  nearly  seventeen  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxfozxl,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  He  wrote  much  poetry  when  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and 
studying  physic  became  a  doctor  of  emii 
in  his  native  place.  His  life  passed  quietly 
and  happily  there,  while  so  many  of  his  friends 
wore  suffering,  in  those  troubled  times,  much 
anxiety,  if  not  real  privations.  In  his 

v  we  find  frequent  invitations  to  his 
friends  to  partake  of  his  rustic  pleasures. 
Hi-  poetry  d.-s.-rves  more  praise  than  has 
fallen  to  its  share,  as  it  shows  much  original 
ity,  though  there  are  places  where  he  cer 
tainly  imitates  George  Herbert. 

Vanghan,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  a  Congrega 
tional  minister  [*.  in  Wales,  1795;  d.  at 


Torquay,  1868],  studied  for  the  ministry  m 
I'.riMol.    devoting    himself    also    especially    t 
the  study  of  history.     In   ism  lie  became 
minister  in   the  Congregational  <  hurch,  an 
took  charge  of  a  church  at  Worcester,  whic 
he    held    for    six    years.     He    th«  n     b.-ram 
mini-t'T  of  an    Independent  Chapel  at  Ken- 
ington,   and   Professor    of     History    at    tb 
London  University,  which  had  then  been  n 
e.-ntly  fi.unded;    and  in   hS-lIi  he  was  diose 
President  of  the  Independent  College  of  Lai 
cashire.     He  then-  made  himself  exeeedingi 
popular  as  a  preacher,  and  still  more  so  as    i 
leOtOTCT     in     the     college     and    a    speaker    ; 
political  meetings  in  Mam-hest-  r.  n<-ar   whie 
place  the  college  is  situated.     In   iso"  he  ri 
signed   this  post  and  took   a   small  charj 
r.\i>ridire,  whence  he  removed  to  St.  John 
Wood,  and  finally  to  Torquay  U  pa-tor  of 
ne\\  ly-formed  Independent  conirn Cation.     I 

he  went  to  America  on  a  mission  from 
the   '  \onal    1*111011,  of   which  he  wai 

lent    Bit  obief  works  are:  '/'h*- /.(fe  am 

OfiHtHU    ,,f  John    f4  !>.!>.    [1> 

'•HHt    (>f    '  ' 

MSS.     L853]  :   ./  //  .//A/////  ttndt 

HOH*  ><*es  of  the  ('<,,-,•"/>', 

of  Christianity  ;   (Jonyrujdtwnulism^  and  otl 
pamphlets. 

Vedas.     [UKAHMINISM.] 

Veil,   CHALICE. — The  veil  used  to  cove  I 
the  chalice  during  the  Communion   S.  i  \  ic. 
In  some  Churches  it  is  pure   whit*-,  and  i 
others  of  various  colours,  according  to  the  pai 
ticular  day  or  festival. 

Veil,   TAKING  THE. — The    ceremony    b  y 
which  a  woman  is  received  into  a  11111111-  r\ 
When  entering  upon  her  year's  novitiate  sh 
takes  the  white  veil,  and  if  she  is  consi 
fit  for  the  full  profession  she  takes  the  hi  u 
veil  and  makes  her  irrevocable  vows  < 
and  obedience.     The  veil  is  blessed  by  th-\ 
bishop    with    prayers,   and    placed    upon   th-'l 
woman's  h--ad  U  a  type  of  the  holiness  an 
humility  with  which  she  is  henceforth  to  1> 
cloth'-d;  for  three  days  the  veil  is  worn 
entirely  to  cover  the  face,  and  is  lifted  on  th  -< 
third  day  by  the  abbess,  from  which  time  th  -v 
nun  is  of  the  same  rank  as  the  others  of  th  < 
nt. 

Venial    Sin   is   defined   in   the   Romai 
<  'hurch  to  be  a  disease  of  the    soul,    not  itN 
death.     It  doi-s  i:»t  annihilate  the  friendshi) 
of  the  soul  with  (iod,  but  there  is  grace  lefl| 
to  repair  the  sin.     Some  sins,  though  morta 
in  their  nature,  are  held  to  bo  venial  if   no  * 
done  deli).i-rat'-!y.  and  if   the  amount  of  barn 
is  small,  e.n.  in  the  case  of  small  theft 
On  the   other   hand    it   is  held   that  circiim- 
iv   make    sins    generally    countec 
il  Income  mortal.     There  an-  t\\s  dasso: 
of   venial    sins,  delibenite   and   indoliberate. 
lint    the    Roman    casui>ts    sj»eak    with   miul 
c-aution  on  this  subject,  and  de-  laiv  that  th« 
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Ustinction   hctwi-i-n    grave  and  light  sins  in 
uany  casi  -  must  rest  solely  on  the  judgment 
f»f  God,  and  cannot  be  judged  of   by  man. 
MORTAL  SIN.] 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritus. — An  ancient 

iviiin  -•••n.-rally  supposed  to  be  the  eomposi- 

ion  of    St.  Ambrose,   but  more  probably  by 

{abanus  Maurus,  poet  to  Charlemagne,  in  use 

n  the   Church   at    Whitsuntide   from   early 

ini'  s.      Fr<>m  th.'  yc:<r  1100  it  has  formed  a 

the  service  for  the  consecration  of 

.  and  some  hundivd  yr:irs  or  so  later 

•  rt.-d  in    that    for   the  ordination  of 

;ii>lati-d  as  it  stands  in  our 

\\ook  in    King    Kdward   YI.'s    n-ign. 

•iii-ran  < 'hurch  has  also  adopted  it  V.TV 

generally  for  servi-  iin  .-tatt-d  tim.-s. 

Venite,  exultenms.— Th.-  heading  of 

he  (J">th  I'salm,  which  up.  us  the  .-.rond  part  of 

Mornimr  Prayer      that  of  prai>e.      It  lias  also 

ilcil,    from    tin-    spirit    that    runs   all 

hrou^-h  it,  thf  Invitatory   1'xilm.      Its  litm-ss 

Kits  position  wa-  i  U  •  arly  as  the 

•  .m,    for    thru,   every    day 

nitent  confession,  tin-  'J'>th  L'salm  was 

In  th.    Kn-lish  Church  it  is  ordered 

ty  the  rubric  to  be  sunir  - 

Easter    Day    and     on    th-     l!»th    day    of    the 

-.vh'-n  it  comes  in  the  regular  course 

:  '  ins. 

Venn,  HKNKY[/>. at  Barnes,  Surrey,  in  1724; 

'.  L797].  -A  leader  in  the   K van L-« -Heal  move- 

the  last  century.     He  was  educated  at 

;    his    ordination    he   held 

1  was  Yie-ir-.f  Huddersfield, 

rwardsof  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire, 

tie  died.     During  the  first  years  of  his 

oinistry  In-  had  a  hard  battle  to  fiirht  against 

he  indifl.  r-  IK  .    shown   by  all  classes  to  re- 

i'lit  In-  worked  untirinirly,  and  after- 

Mlds,  in  conjunction  with  \Yhittield,  one  of 

•Blearest  friends,  was  among  the  chief  movers 

bathe  Kvanio -li.-  d  revival.    The  improvement 

frvrought  by  him.   « -<\>i •<  -ially   in   the  town  of 

PHuddersfield,  was  nio>t  striking.     He  wrote 

I/-///,  to  counteract  the 

/'   •>/  of  Man,  which  he  and 

Wtfliitfield  held  to  b»>  too  formal.    Hi-  children's 

irhildren  bore  an  honoured  name  in  the  Church. 

Verger.     SMJ.JI. .<.-d  to  bo   derived   from 

he  Latin    word   /•>/;//</.  "a    t\\!Lr."      'I'hi-   nam.- 

•8  given  to  th.-  otlic.  rs  of  th«-  cathedral  who 

-any  the  mace,  or  vir_  the  clerical 

ig 

Veronica,  ST.  — A  l.-ir'-n-lary  saint  whose 
irly   times  introduced 

nto  that  of  our  I.  ion,  but  has  been 

;    sine.-   th.-   ••l.-vrnth   century.      It  is 

aid  that,  as  our  Saviour  passed  by  on  His 

i 'alvary.  bi-arinir  the  cross,  a  woman 

ved  with  compassion,  and  stepped  for- 

l   wip.-d  the    blood    and    sweat    from 

with     her    veil;    after    which,    >he 

red     the     impression     of     His     face 


remaining  upon  the  linen.  The  portrait  was 
called  vera  icon,  "  the  true  image,"  and  in 
course  of  time  the  name,  altered  to  Veronica, 
was  transferred  to  the  woman  herself.  Stories 
were  afterwards  invented  concerning  her  life  : 
some  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Herod, 
and  was  converted  from  the  love  of  the  world 
to  the  love  of  Christ  by  witnessing  His  suf 
ferings  ;  while  others  identify  her  with  the 
woman  who  had  been  healed  of  an  issue  of 
blood.  The  cloth  with  the  miraculous  image 
is  said  to  be  preserved  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  is  exhibited  among  its  relics ;  but 
other  images,  each  declared  to  be  the  vera 
icon,  are  exhibited  at  different  places. 

Verse. — A  term  applied  in  Church  music 
to  that  part  of  an  anthem,  or  hymn,  which  is 
sung  as  a  solo,  or  by  a  part  of  the  choir  only  ; 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  parts  which  are 
sung  as  a  full  chorus  by  the  whole  choir. 

Versicles. — Short  sentences  occurring 
in  various  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  appointed 
to  be  said  by  priest  and  people  alternately ;  as, 
for  example: 

3f  in. .-  ( )  L<  >}•'},  shew  Thy  mercy  upon  us. 
People:  Ami  irnuit  us  Thy  sa.lva.tiou. 

Very  God  of  Very  God.— The  word 
"very"  in  theological  language  signifies 
i."  "  true,"  "  indisputable."  Thus  in  the 
second  Article  Our  Lord  is  called  "The  Very 
and  Eternal  (Jod,"  and  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  "  Very  God  and  Very  Man."  And 
La  timer  says,  "  Believe  steadfastly  that  He 
was  a  very  natural  man,  sin  only  excepted." 
The  doctrine  expressed  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  that  Our  Lord  is  Himself 
perfect  God,  and  is  begotten  of  perfect  God, 
the  word  "  of  "  not  expressing  the  possessive 
case  nor  a  mere  superlative  like  "heart  of 
hearts,"  but  signifying  "  out  of  "  or  "from." 

Vesper  ale.— The  book  which  contains 
the  vesper  services. 

Vespers. — One  of  the  CANONICAL  HOURS 
[q.v.]. 

Vestments.— There  have  been  two 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian  vest 
ments :  one  is,  that  they  are  derived  from 
those  used  by  the  Jewish  priests ;  the  other, 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  ordinary 
dress  worn  in  early  Christian  times.  The 
first  view  is  now  seldom  accepted.  Some  of 
the  chief  Jewish  garments  were  not  known  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Thus  no  distinctive 
head-dress  was  worn  for  the  first  thousand 
years,  and  the  girdle  was  not  known  till  the 
eighth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chasuble,  the  chief  Christian  vestment,  was 
unknown  among  the  Jews.  Also  their  gar 
ments  were  of  many  different  colours,  while 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church  white  only 
was  worn.  The  second  view  seems  much 
more  tenable.  The  three  vestments  men 
tioned  at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633] 
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seem  to  have  been  the  alb,  planeta  or  pJemiin, 
and  onirinin  or  stole  :  tlie  first  of  which  is 
the  tunic,  the  under-irarment  worn  by  the 
Romans;  the  second,  toga  or  over-garment; 
and  the  ofm-i/im  or  stole  was  a  irarnient  worn 
by  Roman  matrons.  From  these  irarnients 
the  errlrsiastiral  vestments  of  the  E. 
and  Western  Churches  were  developed.  The 
chief  vestments  worn  in  the  (inek  ( 'him  h 
are  :  the  sticharion,  so  called  from  its  Mark- 
lines  [xtoichos],  which  answers  to  the  Litin 
alb,  and  is  always  white;  the  ///,,/,//,,ON,  the 
chief  garment  of  the  priest,  resembling  a 
chasuble,  which  is  of  various  colours  ;  and  the 
epigonation,  a  square  pouch  or  satchel  richly 
embroidered.  The  bishops  in.-tead  of  the 
phelanion  wear  the  saccos,  a  irarnient  with 
sleeves,  resembling  the  dalmatic,  and  the 
omophorion  or  pallium,  and  over  tlie  saccos  the 
iiuiHtiti,  a  loose  blue  or  black  garment  orna 
mented  with  stripes.  They  wear  a  sttln  in 
the  sanctuary,  a  panagia  or  pectoral 
and  carry  the  patenssa  or  pastoral 
which  is  shorter  and  less  ornamented  than 
that  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  Roman  Church 
are  the  alb,  which  is  white,  made  of  linen, 
held  by  the  cinyulum  or  belt,  which  was 
formerly  a  broad  sash,  but  now  is  very 
narrow  ;  the  chasuble  or  casula,  which  formerly 
resembled  the  Roman  toga.  These  are  white 
for  greater  and  red  for  lesser  festivals,  and 
black  for  Lent,  etc.  Also  the  mnnipuleum,  like 
the  Greek  orarium,  and  the  biretta.  The 
bishops  wear  the  mitre,  tiara,  and  pallium. 

These  garments  are  chiefly  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  so  at  the  Reformation 
they  were  all  discarded,  and  the  plain  black 
cassock  adopted.  For  the  use  of  vestments  in 
the  English  Church  see  ORNAMENTS  RUBKIC  ; 
RITUALISM. 

Vestry. — In  its  first  meaning  the  word 
"  vestry  "  is  applied  to  the  room  attached  to  the 
church  in  which  the  clergy  robe,  and  where 
the  various  articles  in  use  during  the  service 
are  kept.  In  consequence  of  the  meetings 
being  generally  held  in  this  room  it  has  also 
come  to  mean  the  assembling  together  of  the 
ministers  of  the  parish,  the  churchwardens, 
and  the  parishioners,  for  electing  church 
wardens  and  settling  various  other  affairs. 
The  minister,  be  he  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual 
curate,  has  the  right  of  presiding  over  these 
meetings.  The  general  custom  is  for  him  to 
choose  one  churchwarden,  and  let  the  v 
choose  the  other;  but  in  some  parishes  the 
vestry  ho  the  right  of  electing  both.  Ev-i  \ 
ratepayer  in  the  parish  is  qualified  to  vote, 
residence  not  being  necessary.  The  notices 
of  the  meetings  are  given  by  the  church 
wardens,  and  must  by  law  be  so  given 
at  least  four  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  meeting.  The  president  is  bound  to 
consult  the  vestry  before  he  makes  any  altera 
tion  in  the  structure  of  the  building,  and  it 


has  tlie  power  of  making  small  bye-laws 
the  regulation  of  order  in  tlie  pari.-h. 

Veto    Act.-    Passed    by    the    <;,„, 

:ibly   of    the   rinnvh   of   Scotland,   ^ 
•ilst.  ls:>l  :   it   marled  that  no  pastor  she 
he    intruded   on    a    con^n  iMtion    airainst 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  if  a   minister  • 
appointed  who  wa>  disapproved  by  ti. 
number    of   the    ron-ie-ation,   h,'-    should 
rejected  by  the  presbytery,  provided   it  op 
be  .shown  tlua  the  disapproval  was  i««r  ley 
mate  reasons.      This   Art    led    to    the  H 
ruption   in    ISH,   and   the   foundation  of 
l-i;i.i.  (  iiL-Kcii  OF  SCOTLAND  [q.v.]. 

Vianney,  JKAX    I'. AI-MMK   MAI:I! 
known  as  the  ••  Cure  d'Ais"  [//.  17S>: 

:he  son  of  a  peasant   of  Rtrdilly,  n 

Displaying    unmistakable 
etily  piety,  hi.-   was   taken  by  a   neighbour 

run-    to    live    at    his    presbytery,   and    ' 
trained   for  orders.     But   though    extrem 
good,  those  who  had  opportunities  of  watt< 
in-  him  jud-ed  him  so  "  .simple  "  that  tl 
doubted    whether    he,    could    ever    pass     " 
needful  examination.      In  IMI'.I   he  v. 
for  A  soldier  by  the  Conscription,  and  but 
an  illness  might  have  perished  in  tlie  Kass 
Campiign,  as  his   brother  did.  who   went 
his  substitute.     At  List  he   \\as  admitted 
Orders,  "more  for  his   devotedness   than 
capacity,'' and  in  February,  IMS.  waa  m 
Cure  of  Are,  and  remained  so  for  m 
forty  years,    thereby  converting  an 
village^  remote  from  gnat  towns,  and  aim 
devoid  of  roads,  into  one  of  the  best  kno 
places  in  France. 

Very  early  he  obtain- d  i>utat 

for  sanctity  by  the  pis-.i.,n   with   which 
devoted  himself  to  his  duti.  s.  and  1 
of  incessant  labour  and  s-  verity.    A  mii..cul< 
incident  attributed  to  him  of  the  multiplied 
of  com  in  the  granaries  of  the  '- 
vidence  spread  his  fame  still  wi-;.  \\  and  fr- 
1834  onwards  a  regular  line  of  . -i:.-i 
coaches   a   day   ran    trom    I 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  mnv.  y  jiil-rii 
The  Government  were  compelled  to  i>ut  t* 
roads   into  good    order,  and    wlien    milwa 
were  at  length  established  special  i-rivilri 

-ranted   to  the  Ars   {.il-rims.      l'.,r   t 
behoof  of  these  pilgrims  lie  ent-  r-  d  the  cr 
fessional  }>efore  daybreak,  and   did   i 
it  till  midni-ht,  except  to  say  his  daily  ma- 
give  a  short  "  instruction."  and  eat  his'simpf 
meal.     Crowds  used  to  stay  all  niirht  in  ti 
Church  in  order  to  be  heard  at  thn 
o'clock  in  the  moininir.     An  eye-witi: 
that  on  his  \isit  he  found  that  the  Cure  ictir 

'    at    eleven    at    niirht,    and    was    in  H 
Confessional    airain    at  one  in   the   mornin 
"  I    saw    the    old    man    come    fi-ojn    ; 
fessional    in    a    batter.-d    soutatn    and    coar 
surj)lico.      His    leanness   was   excessive.     H 
lace  the  shap^  of  a  heart,  triangular  from  t 
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ieeks  to  the  chin,  with  large  eyes,  and  a 
iadein  of  white  hair.  He  tottered  under  the 
••bore  of  the  crowd  who  came  eagerly 

•  irward  to  touch  him.     I  do  not  think  I  ever 

•  3ard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with- 
ittt  his  voice  being  interrupted  and  broken  by 

A  movement  almost  immediately  followed 
xs  death  to  procure  his  canonisation,  it  bein^- 
-serted  that  miracl.-  were  beinn1  wrought  at 

s  tomb.  "  Puttinir  these  aside,"  says  a 
i-rotestant  writer,  "  there  ivm.-ims  abundant 
*atter,  free  from  all  doubt  and  cavil,  to 

immand  our  admiration,  and  almost  awe,  in 

•  ich  an  exi>t<n.e  pi---d  among  ourseh 

ue  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,     Forty 

tsars  of  such  labours,  devotion,  privations, 

-rvent  smctity,  and  holiness  of  life  passed 

.  determiiu-d  and  voluntary  obscurity,  and 

;,tal    forgetfulness    of     everything    that    is 

•orldly.    M -usual,    or    s.-l!i>h,    is    surely  an 

.cample   well   worth    dwelling   on   and   con- 

tdering,  were  it  only  for  its  >tartlini?  contrast 

ttth  everything  around  it.    \Vh<  n  con>idered 

.apart  from  a  system,  and  as  an  individual 

•  linly  a  bright  example,  worthy 

the   deep.->t    admiiation    and    i-  >pect.     It 

v  possibly  be   mixed   up  with   much 

fete  might  wish  away  from  it;  th.-p.-  may  !»• 

one  weak    points    vi>ible    in    the   confessor 

•mself,  and  far  more  amonLr  tlu>se  who  often, 

may   be   conjecture. 1,    fr»m    vain,   morl)id, 

stless,  or  ev.n   m.-r.  \y  inquisitive  IV. -lings, 

icked   to   him.      I'.ut    tli-     -nat    fact  of  the 

i 'Ous,  devoted,  humble,  and  self-denying  life 

I  *nds  out    boldly   far  above   all   suspicions, 

[  lich  in  truth  one  is  a>hame<l  to  dwell  on  in 

[•  ch  a  case,  and  leaves  the  obscure  Cure  of 

<cg  a  true  saint  of  the-c  latter  days,  in  the 

•stand  highest  signification  of  the  term — a 

tint   of    whom    any    Church   may   well    be 

•oud,   and   of    the   like   of   whom   no  true 

lurch  can  pr.  tend  to  be  above  desiring  to 

the  mother." 

Viaticum.— The  provision  made  for  a 

urney.      The  term  V.M-  apjdi-d  in  the.  early 

lurch  to  liaptism  and  the  Holy  Communi-m, 

I  )ecause,"  says  I.inirham,  "  th.  y  were  equally 

kerned  men's  necessary  provision  and  proper 

oiour,  both  to  sustain  and    conduct    them 

their  way  in  their  pa-saire  through 

ia  world  to  eternal  life."     The  term  was 

.erwards  confined  to  the  Eucharist  Driven  to 

person  in  immediate  dan::,  r  of  death,  and 

that  s.nse  it  is  us.  d  several  times  in  the 

the  Xicene  Council. 

Vicar,  derived  from  ricaritts,  moaning 
oresentative  or  vi.  .  r.  rent.  In  England 
3  name  is  applied  to  the  parish  priest  of 
Particular  stanoing ;  he  is  called  the  rector 
,  he  owns  all  the  tithes  of  the  parish;  if 
1  receives  a  part  only,  lie  is  then  called  the 
•T.  The  origin  of  vicars  can  be  traced  as 
'back  as  tin-  j.-!Lrn  of  1 1  .my  IV.,  when  a 
V  Was  passed  providing  that  they  should  be 


sufficiently  endowed  to  performDivine  Service, 
inform  the  people,  and  keep  hospitality.  The 
incomes  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
glebe  land  belonging  to  the  parsonage — that 
which  was  most  fruitful  being,  as  a  rule, 
kept  as  rectorial  tithe,  and  the  rest  being 
handed  over  to  vicarial.  The  system  was  by 
no  means  equally  carried  out,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  incomes  in  different  places 
vary  so  much  in  value. 

Vicar- Apostolical. — A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bishop  or  archbishop  to  whom  the 
Pope  gave  authority  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested 
with  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  some 
place  where  the  resident  priest  was  for  some 
-in  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties 
efficiently.  In  modern  times  vicars-apostolic 
are  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of  bishops 
where  no  episcopate  has  been  established  or 
where  the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
There  are  at  present  over  a  hundred  of  such 
vicariates  in  existence. 

Vicar -General.— An  officer  employed 
by  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  and  some 
other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters  as 
ecclesiastical  <au.-es  and  visitations.  His 
duties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chancellor  of  a  di< 

Vicar  of  Christ. — A  title  now  appro 
priated  only  by  the  Pope,  but  belonging  in 
the  days  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to 
bishops  all  over  the  world. 

Vicarage. — The  term  was  originally  ap 
plied  to  the  church  and  land,  in  fact,  every 
thing  under  the  charge  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  confined  to 
the  house  belonging  to  the  living.  In  former 
times  the  vicarage  was  always  under  the  pat 
ronage  of  the  rector,  but  in  James  I.'s  reign  it 
was  decided  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  manor, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

Vicars-Choral.  —  In  some  cathedral 
foundations,  the  assistants  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
always,  in  charge  of  the  choir  and  the  chancel. 
They  have  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  choirmen,  etc.,  being  in  their  place  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  daily  services.  In 
some  of  the  old  foundations  they  were  prac 
tically  synonymous  with  the  minor  canons. 
Lay  members  of  the  choir  of  mature  age 
were  sometimes  called  lay-vicar*. 

Victor,  >T.,  an  African  bishop,  was  raised 
to  the  See  of  Vita  in  the  reign  of  Genseric, 
about  477.  In  484  he  was  banished  by 
the  Emperor  Hunerick,  son  of  Genseric,  on 
account  of  a  book  he  had  written  against  the 
Aiian  heresy  then  prevailing.  It  is  uncertain 
where  he  went — some  say  to  Constantinople, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained  in 
Africa,  from  the  exact  account  that  he  gives 
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(•I    the  African    martyrs  in  the  tilth  century 
under   the    Arian    kin<^s.       This    work     \\a> 
divided     into     live     hooks.       Hun.  rick     died 
about     •!!»(),     and      liis      nephew     (Jondehaiid 
allowed  the   bishops  to  return  to  their  6 
hut  they  were  all  banished  airain  at  his  death 
in  tlHi   iiy  his  successor  'rhrasauiond,  who   in 
•")()}  published  an  ediet  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Arian  bishops,  which  forhade  the  consecration 
••f  any  Catholic  bishops  in  the  room  of  th  >•• 
who  mu'ht  ilie.     As  many  of  them  di>obey.  d 
this  edict,   200    w.-n-    banished   to    Sardinia. 
St.  \'ieti>r,   however,   continued  to  eon.-- 
Catholic  pastors,   and  in   •")()()   was   sentenced 
to   imprisonment  for  life  at  Carthage.      On 
his  journey  thither  the  inhabitants  of    1,' 
asked  him  to  consecr.it. •    Fulgent ius  to  that 
See,  which  lie  did  in  spite  of   the  an^.T  and 
threats  of   those   in    charge  of    him. 
spending  *  year  in  confinement  at  Carthage 

lie  was>ent  to  Sardinia,  ami  died  there  in  .Ml!. 
The  exact  day  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
August  23rd  is  the  day  kept  in  memory  "f 
him.  His  history  of  the  persecution  was 
edited  by  Kuinart  in  lii'U.  and  has  been  re- 
published  in  Vienna  in  1881. 

Victor. — There  were  three  Popes  and  two 
Anti- Popes  of  this  name.  VICTOR  I.  succ •• 
Eleutherius  about  185;  he  was  a  native  of 
Africa.  In  his  time  the  dispute  about  keep 
ing  Easter  ran  high,  and  he  showed  great 
intolerance  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  [EASTER;  IREN.EUS;  QUARTODECIMAXS.] 
He  also  excommunicated  Theodotus  for 
heresy.  [THEODOTIAXS.]  He  died  in  201. 

VICTOR  II.  succeeded^  Leo  IX.  in  10.55. 
His  name  was  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
and  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII.,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  beg  the  Em 
peror's  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Gebhard 
to  the  popedom.  Henry  would  fain  have 
kept  his  counsellor  with  him,  and  the  Bishop 
himself  was  not  anxious  for  the  promotion, 
so  he  gave  his  consent  very  reluctantly.  At 
Hildebrand's  bidding,  Victor  engaged  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  to  pursue  the  reform 
ing  policy  of  his  predecessor.  During. his 
short  pontificate  he  held  many  councils  and 
synods,  as  at  Tours,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Narbonne, 
the  decrees  of  all  of  them  being  directed 
against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  pr: 
At  the  close  of  1056  he  was  summoned  to  the 
deathbed  of  the  Emperor,  who  confided  his 
heir  to  Victor's  charge;  but  the  Pontiff  died 
himself  in  1057. 

VICTOR  III.  succeeded  Gregory  VIL  in 
1085.  His  name  was  Desiderius,*  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  he  was  so  little  anxious 
for  the  office  that  he  allowed  nearly  a  year  to 
pass  between  his  election  and  his  consecra 
tion;  almost  immediately  after  this  ceremony, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  convent,  and  Rome 
left  in  possession  of  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert  and  his  partisans  for  nearly  two 


.      In  1087  he  was  present   at  a  con 
held  at  Capua,  and  then  w.-nt    to  Koine; 
Uiiibert  forced  him  to  l<-ave   the  city,  and 
went  to  lleiieventum,  when-  lie  held  a  coin 
at  which  he  excommunicated   (iui 
then  went  to  Monte  Casino,  win-re  IP-  diei 
ldS7.      11'-  was  a    m  in   of  eon>id--ra  • 
ing,  and  his  bookish  habits  rendered  him 
more  fit  for  the  cloister  than  a  public  >tat 
The  name  VICTOR  was  al>o  as>um«-d    b\ 
Anti-1'ope  elected   in    1138,  on   th.-   d.-atl 
Anacletus,  in  opposition  to  Innocent    II.; 
by  (  tctavian,  ( '.irdinal  of  St.  I  'lenient,  in  1 
set  up  by  Frederick  1  -.   in  opposii 

to  Alexander  111. 

Victricins,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Rouen  [b.  ab» 
330,  (f.  after  103].— He  waa  by  pr- 

soldier.  but  wMied  to  leave  the  army  and 
come  a  Christian.      For  this  he  was  si-ntei 
'h  by  the  commander,  but  wasdelive 
•I  l'i  dinusn  i-rts,  thmuirh  the  sudden  hi: 
ness  of  the  executioner  hired  to  do  the  w< 
He    became    I'.i.-hop   of    Koti' n  in  . '580  or  (1 
and    was   zealous    in    the    propagation    of 
Gospel  in  his  own  diocese  and  in  Flanders 
Hainault.      He  was  >•  nt  to  Britain   in   39M 
wage  war  aurainst    the   Pelagian   h«  : 
being  accused  of  heterodoxy  he  was  obli 
to  go  to  Rome  in  403    to  vindicate    him 
before  Pope    Innocent    I.,  whom  he  consu 
in  some  matters  of  discipline.     The  only  \v 
he  has  left   is    />•    I  .11 

commemorated  on  the  7th  of  August. 

Vienne,  Cwxrii,   OF. — There  were    I 
merous  councils  held  at  this  ancient    in 
city,  but  most  of  them  were  of  little  imj" 
ance.     The  most  celebrated  were  that  hel< 
1112,  presided    over    by   An-hbi<hop    Gu: 
afterwards  Pope  Calixtus    II.,  at    which 
Emperor  Henry  V.  was  excommuni 
investiture  by  lay  hands  was  declared  to 
a   heresy;    and   that   in    1311,  convened 
Clemont  V.,  at  which  the  Order  of    Knii> 
T •  niplars  was  suppressed.     Vari<»u> 
statements  are   given  as  to  the  number 
prelates   present  at  this  Council;    some    - 
300,  others  140.    It  was  decreed  that  the  T( 
plars  should  be  secure  in  no  part  of  < 
dom.        Instructions     were     sent     ; 
Constantinople,    and    elsewhere,    to   tortt 
them    into    confession;    but    suddenly    n 
Templars  who  had  been  in  hiding 
and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  defence 
Order.     The  Pope  ordered  them  to  i 
and  imprisoned.    The  Archbishops  of  Khei 
and  Rouen,  who  had  both  been  pei><  cut 
of   the    Templars,    insisted    that    in  comir* 
justice  the  defence  of  the  Order  ought  to 
heard  by  the  Council,  and  so  for  a  time  1 
Pope  prorogued  the  meeting.     On  April  3! 
1.112,  the  Council  again  met,  and  the  Ore 
was  declared  to  be  extinct,  the  Pope  reseffl 
to  himself  and  the  Church  the  di> 
their   persons   and   property.      The    Cou» 
also  proposed  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Lan 
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nit  the  crusading  fire  had  now  burnt  out, 

id  nothing  was   done.      The  third   object 

roposcd    was    the    reformation  of   manners 

^iastical  discipline,    and  a  num- 

t^r  of  decrees  regulating  these  were  passed ; 
so  sentences  of  condemnation  against  the 
EGHAKDS  and  FKATICELLI  [q.v.]. 

Vigil. — A  word  derived  from  the  Latin 

•yilue,  watches  kept  by  the  Roman  soldiers 

urin^  the  ni.ir.ht ;  hence,  originally,  watches 

cpt  in  the  Church  by  the  early 'Christians 

wiring  the  night  preceding  a  great  festival. 

i'igils  were  kept  at  least  till  midnight  before 

we  feasts  of  martyrs,  and  those  of  Easter  Eve 

id  Christmas  Fve  were  prolonged  till  cock- 

•ow.     At  tir.-t  tlie  niirht  was  spent  in  prayer 

iid  hymns,  but  in  course  of  time  the  keeping 

f  vigils    gave    rise    t(J  scandals,  and   about 

10  thirteenth  century  the  praetice  was  for- 

idd'-n.  or  limited  only  to  the  midnight  Mass 

•iristmas.     The  vigils  of  the  greater 

,-stival-  were  always  observed  by  fasting,  and 

i  tlie  Mi. 1, 11-    Ag(  -  tlii-  was  extended  to  the 

lore  all  holy  days  -a  rule,  which  has 

1  ani'Tiir  Koman  Catholics,  with  few 

xcej'tions,  till  the  present   day.    In  England 

10  Roman  Catholics  are  exempted  from  fast- 

iccept  th'»e  of  the  Assump- 

MII.  81     !'•  ter  and   St.   Paul,  and   All   Saint-' 

)iv.  1'  •  .          S  uivity  of  St.  John  the 

&iptist,  St.  I/iwivn-  c,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Vigilantius.     A   priest  of  Gaul,  living 

t  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 

ith  century;   //.  at  Calagurris,  a  villa  ire  in 

'ominen-' >.  in  the  south  of  Gaul.     II 

ordained  at  I-  in  395, and  was  sent  by 

'•'aulinus  of  Xola  with  letters  of  recommend* 

ion  to  st.  Jerome  at  .lerus-ilem.  which  resulted 

a  a  quarrel  lietwe.-n  him-elf  and  St.  Jerome, 

ml  th'-  departure  of    Vigilantius   for   Alex- 

t  ndria.     Vigilant  iu>  condemned  the  worship 

ts  and  relics  as  a  revival  of  Paganism; 

#e  objected  to  monast  ieism,  :md  denied  that 

he  state  of  celibacy  is  more  acceptable  to  God 

nan  that  of  mariiiir"  ;  and  he  said  that  the 

Candles  in  chun -h»  s  in  the  daytime  is 

isele>>  and  indefensible.     St.  Jerome  attacked 

•  inions  in  one  of  his  letters  and  in  an 

'  <>)ttrn   rigilantium,   written  when  the 

uter  had  returm  I  to  <  -aul. 

Vigilius.— Bishop  of  Tapsus,in  Byzacene, 

i'f  whoso  life  nothing  is  known  exd  ]'t  that  he 

vas  present  at  a  Synod  hold  at  Cart  ha  ire  in 

'84,    convened    by    Hunerick,    King    of    the 

.randals.     Viirilius    was   the   author   of  five 

»KX>ks    against     Kutyeh.-s,    formerly    wromrly 

•.scribed  to  Viirilius  I'.ishop  of  Trent.     They 

re  valuable  as  p«.l.-mieal  works,  but  not  of 

iiiuch  account  for  historical  purposes. 

'  Vincent,  ST.,  a  native  of  Saragossa, 
'uffered  martyrdom  during  the  Diocletian 
-oenecution,  J:in.  2'Jnd,  304.  He  was  educated 
oy  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Sara^os^a,  and  by  him 
irdained  deacon.  He,  was  brought  before 


Dacian,  the  Roman  Governor  of  Tarragona, 
and  sentenced  to  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
Legend  says  that  no  cruelty  practised  on 
him  by  his  tormentors  could  in  the  least 
shake  his  faith,  or  even  abate  his  courage  and 
calmness;  that  Dacian,  enraged  at  his  inability 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  own  gods, 
threw  Vincent  into  a  dungeon  where  no 
light  could  enter,  and  left  him  there  to  starve ; 
but  here,  too,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the 
first  news  he  had  from  the  dungeon  was  that 
it  was  filled  with  heavenly  light,  the  saint's 
wounds  all  healed,  and  he  walking  about 
singing  praises  to  his  deliverer.  Dacian  di 
rected  that  Vincent  should  be  laid  on  a  soft  bed 
that  he  might  gain  strength  to  bear  new  tor 
ments  ;  but  the  martyr's  sufferings  were  now 
at  an  end,  for  the  moment  he  was  laid  on  the 
couch  he  expired  with  a  calmness  more  like 
sleep  than  death.  A  church  was  built  in  his 
honour  at  Valencia,  and  St.  Augustine  says 
that  in  his  days  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent  was 
celebrated  wherever  Christianity  was  planted. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  ST.  was  born  at  Pouy, 
in  ( iascogne,  on  April  24th,  1576.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Franciscans  at  Toulouse,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1600.  On  a  voyage  which 
he  made  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonne  he  was 
raptured  by  corsairs  and  sold  at  Tunis.  He  be- 
1< 'lured  successively  to  three  masters,  the  last 
of  whom,  a  Savoyard  renegade,  he  converted, 
and  the  uia-ter  and  servant  escaped  together 
and  landed  in  France  in  1607.  He  went  for 
a  short  time  to  Rome,  and  was  sent  thence  on 
a  mission  to  the  French  Court,  where  he 
became  almoner  to  Queen  Marguerite  de 
Valois.  He  did  not  remain  at  Court  long, 
but  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Gondy.  He  at  this  time  began  to  form  the 
Confrerie  de  Charite,  an  association  of  women 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  visited  the  poor.  In 
1619  he  became,  through  Count  Gondy, 
almoner-general  of  the  galleys,  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  wonderful  success  in  soften 
ing  the  stony  hearts  of  the-  reprobates  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  It  is 
said  that  once  he  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted,  in  place  of  one  of  the  convicts  who 
would  have  left  his  family  in  the  utmost 
poverty.  He  founded  other  societies,  as 
the  Society  of  St.  Borromeo,  against  begging 
in  Burgundy  [1623];  and  a  congregation 
called  Priests  of  the  Mission,  which  was  con 
firmed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632  under 
the  name  of  LAZAKISTS  [q.v.]  The  members 
of  the  Confrerie  de  Charite  were  mostly 
married,  so  he  instituted  the  Order  of  Filles 
de  Charite,  the  members  of  which  were  not 
nuns,  but  after  their  novitiate  they  took 
vows  for  one  year.  This  congregation  soon 
spread  all  over  Europe.  St.  Vincent  died  at 
St.  Lazare,  September  27th,  1660,  was  beati 
fied  in  1727,  and  canonised  by  Clement  XII. 
on  July  19th,  1737,  on  which  day  he  is  com 
memorated.  He  was  not  v  :ui  1,  but  his 
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>.  Muons,  though  very  simple,  were  aiiecting 
and  impressive,  and  he  is  consider! -d  one  of 
the  most  cininrnt  saints  of  tin-  modern  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Vincent  of  Lerins,  ST.— A  native  of 
Gaul,  and  of  noble  extraction  [b.  at  the  latt'-r 
end  of  the  fourth  century,*  in  -}.HK  II,. 

spent  some  years  in  the  army,  hut  desiring  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  lie  i 
to  the  Mi.nnst.Ty  of  L--rins,  situated  on  an 
island  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Lower  Pro 
vence,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  a  course  of  monastic  discipline  i. 
admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In  i:;i  he  wrote 
a  ConnnnHifort/  wrifM*  //•••«•<.  in  which  he 
attacks  principally  the  Nestorians,  who  had 
hem  condemned  by  the  Council  cf  Kph.-sus 
three  years  before.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  remains  entire  ;  the 
second  was  lost  during  St.  Vincent's  lifetime, 
andhe  has  left  an  abridgment  of  it.  Hoi-n.  ,1 
himself"  Peregrmos,"  and  was  at  fii 
of  Semi-Pelagianism,  for  which  aceusation, 
however,  there  is  no  ground  in  his  writings. 

Vinet,  ALEXANIWE  RODOLI-HK  [A.  1797,  d. 
1847],  was  born  and  educated  at  Lausanne. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  SwUs  Pfco- 
testant  Church  in  1819,  holding  besides  his 
cure  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Basle.  He  was  obliged  to  resign 
both  in  1840  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  union  which  existed  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  the  Church  being, 
as  he  considered,  completely  subservient  to  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  he  explained  most 
fully  to  his  friends  and  parishioners  that  by 
this  act  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  any 
way  severed  from  his  National  Church,  which 
he  held  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine, 
and  to  which  he  was  firmly  attached.  All 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  privately 
engaged  by  the  University  to  give  lessons  in 
French  literature,  of  which  he  was  particu 
larly  fond,  and  which  he  had  studied  carefully 
for  years.  In  1845  he  formed  an  assembly 
of  all  those  who,  like  himself,  had  seceded 
from  the  National  Church,  under  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  Church  cf 
Vaud.  His  works  are  partly  theological, 
partly  historical — the  latter  being  mostly  on 
the  history  of  French  language  and  literature. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  English.  His  theology  is  entirely  such 
as  is  known  by  the  word  "Evangelical,"  in 
sisting  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  repentance 
and  salvation  by  faith.  His  basis  of  belief  is 
the  subjective,  that  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity  is  proved  by  its  fitness  to  meet 
the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart.  II.- 
denies  the  need  of  any  priestly  character  in 
the  minister,  who  is  simply  a  Christian  com 
missioned  by  his  brother  Christians  to  carry 
out  their  vie\\s.  but  poss.  SMII-  only  such 
authority  as  his  study  and  practice  give  him. 

Virgilius,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  was 


bom    of    noble    parents    in    Ireland,    wen 
France,  and    became    a    great   favourite 
King    IVpin's    Court.       He  went   thence 
I',  ivaria,   and   was.   either    in    741    or    in    ' 
nude  Bishop  of  Salzburg.     He  was  strong 
opposed    to    St.    Boniface,    who   twi 
plained   of    the    Bishop    to    Pope   Xa<h; 
accusing  him  «,f  heresy.     The  Pope,  howe  v 
decided  in   favour  of  '  Virgilius.      He   buil 

church,   which  lie  dedicated  to  St.   Kup 

his   predecessor,   converted    tin-    Carinthi; 
and  died  at  Sal/burg  in  784.     Jl.   \\ 
is,  d   by  (Jregory    IX.   in    1233,  and  is  cJ 
meliorated  on  November  27th. 

Virgilius,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Aries,  was  b^ 

in  Ainutaine  about  the  middle  of    the  si 
century.     His  parents  were  most  anxious  td 
he  should  receivea  sound  Christian  educati* 
and  >ent  him.  to  the  M"iia>tery  of  Lerins,  •  > 
of  the  most  famous  in   F ranee  at  that  tin 
He   was  there  fur  some  years,  and  then  s 
to     superintend     tin-      Monastery     <>f     Au 
in  Burgundy.      He  there  Drained  such  a  g»  < 
name,  both  for  his  learning  and  piety,  that 
the  death  of  Licerius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  5 
;"«inted   to   >ure,  rd   him.      In    . 
Gregory    the    (ip-at    became    Pope.     He   .  * 
pears  to  have  held  Viririlius  in  -n-at  vent 
tion,  and   in   595   sent   him  the  pallium- 
great  mark  of  distinction,  and  also  appoin 
him  his  Vicar  in  the  (iallicaii  ( 'hurch — wh  i 
meant  the  Church  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bm 
gundy  and  Austrasia.     Vir-iliu-  died  in  0 
and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Aries. 

Vision.— By  this  w..rl  we  understand  1 
supernatural  representation  of  an  object  t( 
man  when  waking.     Thn>    Isaiah   was  wr< 
shipping  in  the  temple  when  he  saw  ••<  visi 
of  the  Lord  seated   upon  His  tin-one  [Isaiuj 
vi.    1].      And  Cornelius   was  praying  in   ] 
house  in  open  day  when  he  saw  the  vision 
the  angel.    The  frequent  mentions  of  \-i>i< 
in  Holy  Scripture,  as  also  tin-  prop; 
they  should  be  made  mean-  of  <;,.d' 
tion  of  His  will  to  men  under  tin-  ('hristi 
dispensation,  prepares  us  for  the  fact  tint  mai 
visions  are  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  histoi 
which,  however  we  may  choi.se  to  account  f 
them,  whether  by  supernatural  revelation 
by  the  strength  of  fancy,  have,  in  >,,me  caaw 
had  a  very  marked  and  unmi>takab: 
Thus  the  beautiful  story  of  <  ';edm,,n  tells  he 
this   first   of    Knirlish  :  a   servant 

the  monastery  «.f  Whitby.  knowing  nothh 
of  literature  or  song;  that  lie  retired  from  tl 
table  when  the  harp  came  round  to  his  tu; 
became  he  had  no  skill  with  it;  that  the  \-isi< 
of   an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  bade  hi 
sing  the  beginning  of  created  things,  win -r 
upon  he  burst  out  into  his  song  ..f  tl 
tioH.  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  01  < 
ancient  literature. 

The  vision  of  St.  Boniface  is  anotl. 
charming  story.    Dissatisfied  with  the  pursui 
of  his  companions,  he  used  to  wander  sadli 
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an  .-\eiiinn-  among  the  lime-trees  or  to  pro 
late  himself  lit  fore  the  crucifix  in  his  cell, 
hen  he  frequently  heard  a  voice  which  fol- 
kwed  him  about  and  bade  him  go  to  preach 
ie  Gospel.  One  day  whilst  listening  to  this 
i  wondering  how  he  should  obey  it, 

si\v  -t retching  out  before  him  the  German 
nd  from  which  his  race  had  come,  and  so 
Tong  was  tin  vision  upon  him  that  he  pas- 
onately  sought  means  to  visit  it  and  fulfil 
is  mission,  and  so  went  forth  in  716  to  labour 
id  to  martyrdom. 

The  alleged  vi-i»n.s  of  St.  Catharine  of 
ienna  were  manifold.  At  the  early  age  of 
are  she  had  a  vision  as  of  the  open 
eavens,  with  Christ  seated  on  a  throne  with 
t.  Peter.  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
st  standing  bold.-  Him,  and  it  is  said  that 
ds  determined  her  to  lead  a  monastic  life. 
s.'t  by  terrible  temptations  and  foul 
inages  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  rid  herself 
,!,  she  went  at  midnight  to  the  church  and 
oent  much  time  in  prayer  and  fasting  and 
:ourginir  of  h-  r>elf,  and  at  length  she  was 
omforted  by  the  visible  presence  of  Christ, 
ho  came  and  talked  with  her  and  calmed 
.T  by  His  conversation.  At  Pisa,  when 
'.•o.stiatHiL-  h-  rat  U  before  an  ancient  crucifix, 

•16  is  Slid  tollave   1VC.  ivedtlleSlKiMATA  [q.vj. 

Three  allied  appearanci  s  of  St.  Mic.hael  in 

isions  at  differ,  nt  times  ha\*  t  influ- 

tbe   til'tli   century  be  is  said  to  have 

Beared  to  a   Bishop  in  a  cave  at   Monte 

algano.  aiid   to   have   directed  that  a  church 

nould  be  built  tli-  !•••  in  his  honour:  this  \\as 

1  it  became  the  object  of  pilgrimages 

»0in  all  parts  of  Kui"pe.     The  second  « 

ae  sixth  century,  when  Rome  was  almost  de- 

Opulated    by    tin-    plague,      8t    <-irin>ry    was 

:>adinir    ;i    pro.-,  ssion    through    tl.e    >tn,-ts 

:i  tbe  third  day  St.  Miebael 

;     to    him    at    tbe    top    of    Hadrian's 

ount.  >beatbinir  bis  bloody  sword  as  a  sign 

vat  the   pestilence  was  at  an  end;  a  church 

as  built  then-  in  his  honour,  and   the  hill 

as  borne  tbe  name  of  St.  Angelo  ever  since. 

ihe  third  was  to  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches, 

•unnandim,'    him   to   repair  to    Mont   Saint- 

md  build  a  church  tin-re. 

St.  Francis  of  A>si-i  is  said  to  have  found 

is  true  vocation   by  means  of  a  vision  of  a 

Dlendid  room  filled  with  jewels  and  arms  all 

iarkcd  with  a  cross,  and   in    the  midst  the 

:  Christ,  who  said  to  him,  "  These  are 

ne  riches  rcservi  d   for   My  s.-rvants,  and  the 

capons  wherewith  I  arm  those  who  fight  in 

vy  cause."     His  most   extraordinary  vision 

as  in  tbe  cave  of  Monte  Alverna  ;  he  bad 

ity  days  in  bis  solitary  cell,  passing 

*6  time  in  piayer  and   contemplation,  when 

•3  beheld  a  seraph   descending  from   above, 

Baring  betw.-en   his    >ix   sbinini:   wings  the 

i»rm  of  a   man   crucified.      When  the  vision 

ft  him  his  hands,    feet,  and  side  bore  the 

iour's  wounds.     This  story 

frequently  the  subject  of  art. 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola  on  his  way  to  Rome 
turned  aside  from  his  companions  to  pray  in  a 
small  chapel,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him, 
bearing  His  Cross  and  strengthening  His 
servant  with  encouraging  words :  Ego  vobis 
Romce  prop  it  ins  ero. 

To  his  friend  and  disciple,  Francis  Xavier, 
frequent  visions  came  in  slumber  of  the  trials 
he  was  to  encounter  in  his  missionary  labours, 
and  made  him  yearn  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  conversion  of  mankind,  so  that  when 
the  call  to  go  and  evangelise  India  and  Japan 
came,  it  found  him  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
service. 

The  visions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are 
interesting  as  being  portrayed  in  bas-relieis 
in  his  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  One 
is  that  of  a  demon  dancing  on  the  Danegelt 
which  had  been  collected,  on  whose  appear 
ance  the  King  restored  the  money  to  his 
subjects  and  abolished  the  tax.  Another  is 
the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  at  the  altar  in 
\V.  stininster  when  Kdward  was  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist.  Others  represent  the  Danish 
king  drowned  as  he  was  about  to  make  war 
on  England,  a  fact  which  was  revealed  in  a 
dream  to  Edward  :  and  the  vision  of  the 
Seven  SI. •.  -p.  rs  of  Ephesus,  which  was  taken 
to  predict  the  Norman  invasion. 

To  St.  Gregory  the  Great  several  visions 
of  our  Saviour  are  reported ;  one,  when 
Gregory  was  celebrating  Mass,  Christ  de 
scending  on  the  altar  with  the  instruments  of 
His  passion;  and  another  when  Christ  came 
in  bodily  presence  to  the  supper-table  of 
jory  and  revealed  Himself,  afterwards 
sayinir  that  He  was  the  beggar  on  whom 
Gregory  had  had  unwearying  compassion 
before  he  became  Pope. 

In  the  foregoing  instances  we  have  referred 
to  records  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Hagio- 
1-iuy  of  the  Koman  Church,  are  read  in  her 
legends,  and  commemorated  on  painted  win 
dows,  especially  on  the  Continent.  Similar 
stories,  however,  are  not  wanting  outside  that 
Church.  The  appearances  of  the  devil,  for 
example,  to  Luther  and  Bunyan,  were  to  their 
imagination  so  real  that  we  might  well  class 
them  under  the  head  of  visions ;  and  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
may  claim  a  like  place.  He  had  been  a 
thorough  reprobate,  and  was  still  living  the 
life  of  one,  when  sitting  alone  one  evening 
he  suddenly  saw  an  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  dyin-*  on  the  Cross,  who  spoke  to 
him  and  said,  "I  bore  all  this  for  thee, 
then  how  canst  thou  treat  me  so 'r "  W.- 
may  form  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  consequence.  He  flung  himself  upon 
his  knees  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  and  from 
that  hour  led  a  most  strict  and  religious 
life.  While  some  such  stories  may  be  regarded 
as  apocryphal,  others,  well  authenticated,  re- 
main  wonderful  and  unexplained. 
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Visitation.  —  There    are    two    distinct 

visit.it i^iis  in  the  Church  of  England — that 
hold  hy  the  bishop  of  the  <li..c, -s. -.  which  now 
t  ikes  place  once  in  every  three  years,  ;uid  that 
by  the  archdeacon  of  tlie  district,  which  is 
heldaimually.  In  each  i  a>«  the  clergy  are  ex 
pected  to  attend  if  possible,  so  that  the  bishop 
or  the  archdeacon  may  personally  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  clergy,  and  be  able  to  judi^e 
of  their  ellicieiicy.  Form*  rly  the  bishop  was 
bound  to  visit  the  parishes  of  his  dioceM  .  t" 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  con 
dition  of  the  schools,  and  general  well-heim; 
of  the  parish,  but  of  late  years  tiii.s  duty  has 
devolved  entirely  on  the  archdeacon. 

Visitation  of  the  Sick.— This  is  made 
by  our  Lord  one  of  the  tests  of  discipl,->hip. 
and  has  been  practised  in  the  Church  <  -\>  r 
since  earliest  times  in  compliance  with  St. 
James's  injunction  :  "  Is  any  sick  among  you? 
Let  him  call  for  the  riders  of  the  Church"  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  the  pr,i\.  i 
of  faitli  shall  -ave  the>iek,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed  >ins 
they  shall  be  forgiven  him  "  [James  v.  11,  I5j. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  priest  still  anoints 
the  sick  person  with  oil,  but  in  the  Roman  it 
is  only  done  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  death. 
[EXTREME  UNCTION.]  The  form  for  anoint 
ing  was  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 
but  was  omitted  in  that  of  1552.  The  service 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  founded  on 
those  in  aneient  liturgies,  omitting  the 
formal  procession  of  the  priest  and  his  clerks 
to  the  house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  the  using  of  oil.  The 
four  last  prayers— /or  a  sick  child,  for  a  sick 
person  when  there  appeareth  small  hope  of 
recovery,  a  commendatory  prayer  for  a  sick 
person  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  a  prayer 
for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  conscience 
— were  added  in  1662. 

Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.—  A 

festival  instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  four 
teenth  century  by  Pope  Urban  to  com 
memorate  the  Virgin's  visit  to  Elizabeth,  the 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Visitation,  ORDER  OF.  — An  Order  of 
nuns  founded  at  Annecy  under  the  guidance 
of  Francis  de  Sales  by  Mme.  de  Chantal 
in  1610.  No  distinctive  dress  was  insisted  <  -n, 
and  as  the  object  of  the  foundress  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  invalid  ladies  to  join,  the  rui  i 
of  living  were  not  very  severe.  The  work  of 
the  member-,  is  the  visitation  of  the  poor  by 
those  strong  enough  to  undertake  it.  The 
'  >rder  has  flourished  in  France  ever  since,  an  1 
there  are  two  houses  belonging  to  it  in  Eng 
land,  at  Walmcr  and  Westbury-on-Trym. 

Vitalis,  UUDERICVS,  Church  historian  [b. 
Lttengethaa,  neax  Shrewsbury,  1075  \  d. 

about  114:$],  was  of  French  extraction,  and  edu 
cated  at  St.  Evroul,  Normandy,  where  he  be 


came  a  monk  under  the  name  of  Vitalis. 
was  made  priest  in  1107.     He  wrote  //-> 
K00feMWfM»,  a   history  from  the   creation 
lll'J,    part   of    which   concerns    the    relati 
then   existing    between   England    and   IV 
mandy. 


Vitringa,  C.vMi'KMis, a  Dutch  divine. 
commentator  \J>.  at  Leeu  warden  in  1 
I'i-V.i;     (f.    at     Franecker,    17^],    studied 

Franecker  and    l.eydm,  where  he  took 

D.D.  d-  L_Teein  1G7(J.       He  \\as  i: 
of  Oriental  L-miMiagos  in  1681,  and  in   1"] 
obtained  the  post  of  Professor  of  Theology 
l-'raneeker,    which    he    held    till   his    deaJ 
Vitring-.i  was  famed   for  his  learning  and 
dustry,    and    has    l.-ft    many   valuable    WOJ 
"t  which  are  Latin  commentari«  |  (,u 
Scripture.-,,  chiefly  on  the  Prophet.-. 

Vitu.3,  ST.,  was  born  in  Sicily  of  heat) 
paivnt>.      H,    \\-a>  -iveu  into  tl. 
Christian  nurse  n:tin,.<l   Cr.-sei-ntia,  who,  w| 
hrr    husband     Mode>tus,  took    j 
bring  him  up  in   their  religion.     11 

.    after  r.-prat.-d  attempts  to  make  1 
abjure  his  faith,  informed  again>t  him,  am; 

-  brou: 

Valerian,  the  (Juvn-nor  of  Sicily,  ; 
on  his  refusal  to  give  up  his  belief  in  Tin 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped  and  sent 

ther.  His  parents  tbou-ht  their  tain 
•  •d  by  one  of  its  members  In  in- 
Chri.-tian.  and  determined  to  give  up  tl 
son  to  the  authorities.  I'.ut  Vitus 
their  design,  and  escaped  with  his  nur>e  ; 
her  husband  to  Lucania,  ne  .  but  tl 

were  all  martyred  either  there  or  in  lio 
(it  is  uncertain  which),  on  June  15th,  3 
during  the  Diocletian  p.-rsecution. 

Vladimir,  ST.,  a  Russian  prin.e  ,,f  Ki 
grandson  to  the  Princess  Olga,  who  had  e 
braced  Christianity  in  955,  and  was  can-mis 
He  then  sent  messengers  to  visit  the  \ari< 
churches,  and  of  all  they  gave  unfavoured 
reports  till  they  reached  Constantino])!. .  wh 
they  were  so  impressed  with  the  ma- 
and  earnestness  of  the  worship  in  i 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  that  they  could  ban 
find  words  to  express  their  admiration. 
their  return  they  pressed  on  Vladimir  that 
grandmother  ( >lga  had  embraced  t). 
form  of  worship,  and  this  decided  him.     ] 
he   determined    that    his   success   in   layirt 
siege  to  Cherson  should  decide  for  him ;  ha  vi 
conquered  the  city,  he  and  many  of  his  siw 
were  baptised  by  the  Bishop  of  Cl 
988.     He  married  Anne,  sister  of  the  I 
( )n   his  return  to  Kieff,  Vladimir  destrojfl 
the  huge  idol  Peroun,  which  he  had  hithe  • 
worshipped,  and  ordered  tin-  immediate  ba 
ism  of  all  his  subjects  in  tin   river  Dniep 
Many  churches  were   built  in  his  realm,  a-^ 
the   people  instructed  in  tho  Slavonic  Sent 
nd  Liturgy  which  had  been  con 
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Void.— A  parish  is  said  to  be  void  when 

it  is  <!•  stituteof  a  pastor or  incumbent.  "\Vheii 

the  incumbent  holds  several  benefices  which 

are  incompatible,  the  voidance  is  de  jure  ;  if  he 

is  deprived,  it  is  de  facto. 

Vocation.   -Tii''  <  'reek  word  so  translated 

nn  Eph.  iv.  1,  but  generally  in  the  Authorised 

Version  rendered  "  calling,"  is  applied  to  the 

position  of  all  Christian   men.     In  the  same 

is  UM-d  in  the  second  Collect  for  Good 

Friday  :     "  Receive    our    supplications    and 

prayers,    which    we    (»tl'.-r    before  Thee    for 

.tes  of  men  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  that 

-•  mber  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and 

ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Tin •••." 

In  a  more  restricted  >•  use  the  word  is  applied 

to  the  calling   by  1'rovidenre  to  special  work 

in  tli-   ( 'hurch — e.g.   to  the  ministry  of  souls. 

Such   calling,   it   i-  evident,  must  first  of  all 

be  inward,  >prin:_rin^  from  tin-  love  of  Christ, 

A    aft  i  T   holiness,    the    promotion   of 

God'.s  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  >«mls. 

Volney,  CONSTAJJTIN  KKANCOIS  CHASSE- 
WKI  i.  COMTI  DE,  author  of  several  anti-Chris- 
tianwoik-  fr.al  <  Vaon  in  Anjou,  1757;  d.  1820]. 
—  He  \va>  •  ducatt  d  at  A  liters  and  Paris,  and 
studied  at  first  for  the  law  and  afterwards  for 
medicin.-;  but  he  gave  up  both  professions, 
and.  in  i  1'our  years' expedition 

to  Egypt  and  Syria.    (  hi  his  return  to  France 
he  published  his    /  Egypt  and  Syria, 

...i thy  and  accurate  book,  written  in  a 
-tiiiir   style,  which  at   once 
;  :  d  him  a  great  reputation.      In  1790  he 

ted  by   h  district  Deputy  of 

tli-     N  itional    Assembly,   and    took    a    pro 
minent     part    in    the    politics   of    the    next 
.      He    wrote,    in    1791,    Itttins,    or 
i/  'ut  ions  of  Empires;  and 

in   17'';.    Natural    1     ',    or   Catechism   of  the 
called     Physical 
•''tii.     This  was  thoroughly 
anti-<  hiistian.  and  an   exposition  of   such  a 
system  of   ethics   as  can   be   reared   on  the 
I  of     Materialism.       In     1793    Volney 

prisoned  is  a  I  .'ova list  by  Robespierre, 
and   n..t    lii.etated    till   the   following  year, 
when   he  wa-  made   I'l-!'  -sor  of  History  in 
!e   Normale  at  Paris.     In  1796  that 
school   \\.is  suppressed,  and  he  then  went  to 
-     tes;  but  returned  to   France 
He  was  soon  after  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy.      Bonaparte  wished  him  to 
be  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Consulate,  but 
i  only  acc<  pt  a  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
the  title  of  Count,  together  with  the  command 
•of  the   Legion  of  Honour.      But  he  made  no 
secret  (,f  his  dislike  of    Bonaparte's  tyranny 
and  want  of  principle,  and  the  latter  sneeringly 
called  him  an  "  ideolo^m-."   On  the  fall  of  Na 
poleon.  I.niii<   XVI II.  made  him  a  peer.     In 
1  he  publi>hed  hi-  latent  work.  The  History 

,(,,>•    of    tit'      S,i,',-niiii'SS    Of 

in    which    he   treats  the  character   of 
Ntmui-1  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  equal 
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freedom.  Volney  was  a  fast  friend  of  the 
public  liberties,  and  a  fearless  opponent  of 
popular  excesses.  But  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  an  enemy  to  all  systems  of 
religion. 

Voltaire,  FHANQOIS  MARIE  AROUET  DE, 
the  most  celebrated  of  infidel  writers,  was 
born  at  Chatenay,  near  Sceaux,  in  1694.  His 
father,  Francois  Arouet,  wras  a  notary  of  good 
repute;  his  mother  belonged  to  a  noble 
Poitevin  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
of  brilliant  ability.  She  died,  however,  when 
her  son  was  seven  years  old.  The  child  was 
so  feeble  in  constitution  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fontenelle,  whose  hundred  years  surpassed 
even  Voltaire's  long  span,  his  life  was  long 
despaired  of.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  the  College  Louis-le- Grand,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  his  tutors  there,  Father  le  Jay, 
predicted  that  he  wrould  be  the  Coryphaeus  of 
Deism  in  France.  Between  the  staid  tempera 
ment  of  his  father,  proper  to  a  notary  with 
many  responsibilities,  and  the  bold  vivacious 
son,  there  was  little  sympathy,  and  before 
many  years  had  passed  the  two  were  at  open 
variance.  His  godfather,  the  Abbe  Chateau- 
neuf,  introduced  the  young  man  into  the  gay 
and  corrupt  world  of  the  Regency,  where  his 
sprightliness  and  skill  in  literary  trifling  made 
him  a  favourite.  The  celebrated  Ninon  de 
1' Kudos,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  his  mother,  and  still  preserved  her 
wit  and  power  of  epigram,  took  him  up,  and 
on  her  death  left  him  a  legacy  to  buy  books. 
His  father,  unhappy  at  the  sight  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  Court,  and  also  at  the  reaction 
against  it  into  sourness  and  Jansenist  narrow 
ness,  persuaded  Chateauneuf,  who  was  now 
ambassador  to  Holland,  to  take  his  son  with 
him,  and  accordingly,  iu  1713,  the  young 
man  went  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  countrywoman ;  the  course 
did  not  run  smooth,  and  the  ambassador  sent 
his  godson  back  to  Paris  in  displeasure.  In 
1715  Louis  XIV.  died,  and  next  year  the 
young  Arouet  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  on 
the  charge  of  having  written  a  pungent 
satire  on  the  Regent  d' Orleans,  though 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Here  he 
lay  for  nearly  a  year,  and  amused  himself 
by  sketching  his  epic  poem  the  Henriade, 
aiid  by  writing  the  first  of  his  dramas. 
The  Regent,  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
at  length  released  him,  and  he  spent  the 
next  >ix  \  us  in  Parisian  society  indus 
triously  engaged  with  his  pen.  In  1722 
his  father  , lied,  and  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Arouet  for  that  of  Voltaire,  which  was  an 
anagrav  from  Arouet  l[e\j[eune\.  An  incident 
at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  led  to  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  A  noble  at  one 
of  the  gatherings  there  spoke  to  him  con 
temptuously,  and  received  back  a  sharp 
answer,  which  turned  the  laugh  against  him, 
whereupon  the  mean-spirited  aristocrat  caused 
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Voltaire  to  be  caned  by  his  footmen.  Voltaire 
practised  with  his  rapier,  and  challenged  him 
to  fight,  and  tor  this  \vas  tin-own  a  second 
time  into  the  Bastille.  After  >i\  months  he 
was  released,  but  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  and 
he  came  to  London.  It  was  a  prevailing 
fashion  of  Frenchmen  at  that  time  to  do  so — 
Button,  Brissot,  Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  the 
Kolands,  Rousseau  did  the  like.  Voltaire 
came  with  a  hatred  of  feudalism  in  his  heart, 
and  at  once  found  himself  entranced  with  the 
freedom  of  thought  prevailing  in  England, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  power  of  l)eism, 
of  which  England  was  the  original  parent, 
and  which  was  now  in  its  full  swing.  He 
eagerly  read  Woolston,  Tindal,  and  Collins,  but 
was  also  deeply  moved  by  the  discover: 
Newton  and  the  philosophy  of  LI. eke,  both 
of  which  had  given  England  an  unpre 
cedented  position  in  the  philosophical  thought 
of  Europe. 

It  was  altogether  new  to  the  young  French 
man  to  see  the  social  and  political  consequence 
of  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  recognition 
given  to  the  power  of  the  pen.  He  saw 
Newton's  funeral,  in  1727,  conducted  with  a 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  had  he  been  a  king.  He  saw 
in  England  a  country  in  which  personal 
liberty  was  secure,  and  in  which  the  priest 
hood  had  lost  the  power  of  persecution.  And 
connecting  the  two  things  together,  he  formed 
his  notion  of  liberty,  which  was  that  ot 
writing  against  priests  and  religion.  After 
residing  three  years  in  England,  during  which 
his  poetical  pen  was  busy,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  a  quiet  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literature  and 
commercial  speculations,  in  which  he  proved 
very  successful.  His  Philosophical  Letters, 
published  in  1733,  raised  a  storm,  and  he 
judged  it  wise  to  retire  from  Paris  with  the 
Marquise  du  Chatelet,  a  clever  woman  and 
an  ardent  student  of  Newton,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  connection.  They  took  up  their 
residence  at  Cirey,  on  the  borders  of  Cham 
pagne  and  Lorraine,  and  here  he  finished  his 
disgraceful  Pucelte,  a  savage  and  indecent 
libel  upon  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In 
1749  the  tragical  death  of  the  Marquise  left 
him  free  in  his  movements.  He  had  from 
time  to  time  visited  Paris,  and  received  over 
tures  from  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  King's 
favourite  mistress  at  that  time,  and  she  had 
with  much  difficulty  procured  his  election  to 
the  Academy  [1746],  but  not  until  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  Father  Latour,  head  of 
his  former  school,  protesting  his  affection  for 
rdigion  and  his  admiration  of  the  Jesuits. 
Hut  he  felt  that  his  position  in  France  was 
precarious,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  influence  in  Europe.  He  arrived  at  Pots 
dam  in  July,  l~f)0,  at  the  time  when  Diderot 
was  busy  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclo 
pedia.  For  three  years  Voltaire  resided  at  the 


Court,  and  n.-ither  he   nor   tin-  Ki 
reaped  any  good  from  the  mutual  intercoun 
Berlin  was  a  great  barrack,  the  Kinga  martin-i 
There  was  no   intellectual  vigour  as  in  En 
land.       Frederick  simply  imbibed   Voltair 
doctrines;  he  had  none  of  his  own  to  map  i 
hark.      At  length  they  quarrelled — tin- inisi 
|    able  story  is  fully  told  in  the  graph: 
Carlyle — and  Voltaire  left  Berlin.      II     OOI 
not  return  to  Paris,  but  took  up  his  ivsidei 
at  Geneva,  then    and    until    1798   an   in< 
pendent    municipality.     In    1758    he   boug 
the  estate  ot   Ferney,  by  the  Lake  of    Gene 
and    here    the    ivst    of     his    life     was    spei 
Here  it   was   that   he   set   himself  in    aw:  j 
earnest  to  the  endeavour  to  destroy  <  'hi  i>   j 
anity    from  off   the  earth.      His  enmity  c<    \ 
tained   two   dements.     The   one  was   his   d   ( 
belief    in   the  miraculous  and    in   the   inspii  | 
tion   of    the  Old  Testament;   the  other  \\  | 
his  hatred  of  the  Kouian  priesthood  as  he  s;    i 
it  in  France,  the    intolerance,  the  opp.,siti    > 
to    knowledge,    the    internecine   stru 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  the  cruelty 
cution.       Probably  the  second  of   the>,-  t< 
feelings  was  prior  in   order  of  time,  and  t   i 
cause  of  the  former,  but  as  time  mo\ 
was  not  more  tierce  than  the  other.     Yoltai 
so  entirely   identified   the    prie.-ts    with    t  < 
religion  which  they  professed,  that  t 
tures  and  the   theology   which  they  taug  i 
were    hated    with     a     fierceness    which 
fanatic  ever   surpassed.      His  admiring  hi 
grapher,  Mr.   John   Morley,  makes    this  a  i 
mission  about  his  principles  : — "  It  is  need 
sary   to  admit,   from   the  view  of    imparti^ 
criticism,   that   Voltaire   had   one    defect 
character,  of  extreme  importance  in  a   lead 
of  this  memorable  and  direct  attack.    With, 
his  enthusiasm    for  things  noble  and    loft 
generous  and   compassionate,  he   missed  till 
peculiar  emotion  of   holiness,  the   soul  ami 
life  alike   of    the   words  of  Christ   and    H( 
Paul."        The    beauty    of   real    religion    h; 
never  been   brought   before  him  :  he  was   | 
critic,  a  destroyer,  in  no  sense  a  builder  u 
Hence   his   days   at   Ferney  become  to  us   i 
strange  record  of  inconsistencies.     1 1 1  - 
for  the  stage  was  unabated  ;  he  built  a  tinati 
and  procured  the  first  actors  of  the  (i 
time  to  time  to  serve  it,  occasionally  actir 
himself.     He  was  a  benefactor  to  the    po« 
around  him,  and  even  rebuilt  the  church 
his   own   expense.     But  having   order.  1  tl 
demolition  of  a  large  wooden  crm  ilix,  con 
plaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
and   Voltaire,  in  order  to  quiet  ma' 
ceived  the  Communion— an  act  of  un 
hypocrisy.     Next    year  the   Bishop   forbadl 
his  dergy  to  confess  or   communicate    hin 
Thereupon  Voltaire  pretended   mortal    sick 
ness,  and  persuaded  a  Capuchin  fria: 
mini.-ter  the  ( 'ommunion  to  him,  and  all  «>th< 
ritol  which  a  Catholic  could  claim.     And  a*< 
tin-  while  he  was  writing  his  fiercest  diatribe 
and     making     sport     out    of     his     rdigioi 
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•onformity.       In    1770    he    applied    to    the 

I 'ope  for  the  post  of  temporal  lather  of  the 

jrder  .if  Capuchins  for  the  district  of  Gex,  and 

hrou-h    the    influence  of    the   Duchess    of 

.1  received  it.      It  was  partly  his  love 

and  mischief  which  moved  him  to  this 

le  act.  partly  a  desire  to  worry  his  foe 

;he  Bishop,  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  signed 

'Voltaire,  Capucin  indigne ;  "   partly  also  a 

t  personal  harm.     He  had  no  desire, 

.  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  so  conformed. 

RThere  are  other  features  of  his  history  at  this 

inie  which   are  pleasanter  to  think  of.     He 

\eit.-d  himself  in  favour  of  the 

:nily,  a  case  in  which  an  unfortunate 

>ld  man,  Jean  Calas,  a  Calvinist,  was  accused 

*{  murdering   his  son    to   prevent   him  be- 

•oming  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entirely  against 

ividence  was   convicted  and   broken  on   the 

Voltaire   received    his    family    into 

>n,  and  never  ceased  to  agitate  until 

ie  Irul  procured  a  reversal  of  the  condem- 

lati'Ui,    ,in  1    i   -'ored  the   children   to    their 

His  endeavours  for  justice  on  behalf 

if    Sirven,    of    I*tl!y,   and   of  the    English 

Vdmiial  llyiii,'.  were   in  unison  with  that  for 

lihe  Calas  household. 

In   1  77S,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of 

•  once    more  visited    Paris,  and   was 
.'eceived  with  the  wildest   enthusiasm.     But 

itemt-nt  was  more  than  In-  could  bear. 
^V  fit  of  illness  came  on,  and  he  asked  fora 
.••ition  with  the  Church  on  the  ground 
did   not   wish    to  be   deprived    of 
'hristian    burial.     The  Abbe    Gauthier    ob- 
i  rom  him  a  declaration  that  he  would 
Siein  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he 
nl'-n  of  God  and  the  Church  for  his 
I1,  i  it    he  recovered,  and  transferred  his 
•s    from     the   Church    to    the    stage, 
9  Hieressive  representation    of   his 
j  .lay-.     A  r.  !ap>e  •  ani«-   mi,  and  he  lay  down 
n'his   bed    to  die.      The    accounts   of  his 
teathbod     are     contradictory.       The    Abbe 
Uftnthicr  signed  a  paper  stating  that  he  was 
Itaire's  request,  but  found  him 
boo  far  gone  to  be  confessed.     He  died  May 
I  Oth.  1778.      An   order  from  the  Bishop  for 
bidding  his  Christian  burial   came   too   late, 
nr  on  the  strength  of  Gauthier's  certificate 
In-  rites  had  been  performed. 
The  works  of  V.,ltaiiv   were  published  by 
5:iud..uin  [1824-34]  in  ninety-seven  volumes, 
'he   brilliancy  and  vivacity  of   his   style  will 
ause    him  to"  be  read  probably  for  ages  to 
•  mi.-,   hut    he   cm   only   be   regarded  as  a 
r  in  tin-  world  "of  theology,  though 
ooubtloss  even  destructives  have  at  times  their 
v   and    their   use.      He  had   no  deep 
Convictions,  had  little  simplicity  or  sincerity 
II  character,    and   none    of    his  friendships 
hav..  heen  strong.     The  deep  earnest- 
J-688  of    Bossuel    and     Pas<  .1   and    Massillori, 
heir  res- .lute  L-rappliiiir  witli  the  awful  prob- 

•  lite    and    death,     of     God    and     His 
illations   to  the   universe,    of   suffering   and 


temptation,  of  guilt  and  remorse,  of  pain  and 
bereavement— all  these  things  were  strange 
to  him,  and  his  influence  as  a  philosopher 
is  now  gone. 

Voluntary. — The  name  given  to  the 
music  played  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
Divine  Service  and  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  the  service;  so  called  because  this  music  form 
erly  was  mostly  extemporaneous  or  voluntary. 

Voluntary  Controversy. — The  name 
given  to  a  controversy  which  arose  in  Scot 
land  in  1829,  and  which  began  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  minister  named  Marshall,  a 
nn -in her  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in 
Kirkintilloch.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
unscriptural  and  unjust  nature  of  the  mainten 
ance  of  Church  establishments,  the  principle 
of  which  he  declared  to  be  the  exertion  of  the 
civil  authority  to  compel  payment  of  the 
endowments  of  the  clergy.  He  said  that  civil 
establishments  of  religion  are  condemned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  opposed  in  every 
way  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  common 
sense.  He  and  his  followers  took  the  name 
of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association,  and 
started  a  periodical  called  The  Voluntary 
Church  Mity/tzine.  They  were  opposed  first  of 
all  in  the  l-'.dhihurtjh  Christ  tint  Instructor  ;  but 
as  the  matter  went  deeper,  a  rival  association 
was  formed,  calling  itself  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine  was  started.  Great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  matter,  and  various  able  men  took 
part  in  the  controversy  on  both  sides. 

Vorstius,  CONRAD. — An  Arminian  divine 

7'>.  at  Cologne,  in  1569  ;  d.  at  Tonningen,  in 
chleswig,  in  1622].  He  studied  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg,  and  left  the 
Roman  Church  to  become  a  Protestant. 
At  Heidelberg  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  lectured  on  theology  at  Basle, 
Geneva*,  and  Steinfurt;  and  in  1610  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Arminius  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Leyden.  He  soon  became  in 
volved  in  theological  controversy,  and  was 
accused  at  one  time  of  Socinianism,  while  the 
Gomarists  accused  him  of  publishing  heret 
ical  doctrines  in  his  Tractatm  Theologicus  de 
Deo,  which  appeared  in  1610.  Vorstius  was 
attacked  as  being  the  supposed  author  of  a 
wi.rk  called  De  Officlo  Christ unri  Hominis, 
which  he  disclaimed  ;  but  the  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  became  so  strong  that 
lie  was  con. lemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  ;ind  banished,  first  from  Leyden,  and 
finally  from  Holhnd.  He  returned  secretly 
after  "son,  >  time,  and  remained  concealed  until 
his  death. 

Vossius  or  VOSS,  GERARD  JOHANNES 
[i.  near  HeidellM-r-  K>77;  d.  at  Amsterdam, 
1  <;!!)],  studied  at  Dordrecht  and  Leyden, 
where  lie  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  theology,  Hebrew,  and  ecclesiastical 
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history,  and  took  a  degree  in  philosophy  ii. 
11»-  bewail  his  literary  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty  by  the  publication  of  a  Latin 
panegyric  upon  Prince  Maurice  of  N 
and  in  1600  was  appointed  to  the  llead- 
Mastorship  of  the  school  at  Dordrecht.  In 
1614  he  became  Rector  of  tin  Tin •oln^it -al 
College  of  Leyden,  and  in  16ls  rr..t'i-ssor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Chronology  in  addition,  but  he 
was  deprived  of  this  appointment  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  book  he  had 
published  (Historia  de  Controversies  qua*  I't  !<i- 
gius  ej usque  Reliqitia  moverunt)  containing  a 
history  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  of  which  he 
was  declared  to  be  an  adherent,  while  others 
accused  him  of  Arminianism.  He  was  1^ 
stored  in  1621,  on  condition  that  he  would 
say  or  write  nothing  against  the  judgment 
of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  which  had  con 
demned  Arminianism  ;  and  at  the  >..  m-  •  time 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  English  opponent  of 
the  Calvinists,  made  him  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  In  1633  Vossius  was  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Amsterdam, 
and  died  there  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
a  ladder  in  his  library.  Among  his  many 
classical  works  may  be  mentioned  De  Origine 
Idolatries,  De  Historicis  Latin  is  Libri  Tres, 
De  Hit  tor  ids  Gratis  Libri  Tret,  De  Poet  is 
Gratis  et  Latinix,  De  Logices  et  Rhetorics 
Kattira  et  Cottstitiitione^  De  Scientiis  Mat  he- 
mat  id,  De  Phihsophorum  Sectis,  etc. 

Vows. — A  vow  is  a  special  promise  made 
to  God,  binding  the  maker  to  do  or  forego 
something  for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory. 
Vows  took  a  prominent  part  in  Judaism,  as 
they  have  also  done  in  the  religious  observ 
ances  of  all  races.  Vows  are  common  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  holds  that  to 
be  valid  they  must  be  of  free  and  deliberate 
choice,  and  therefore  must  be  made  by 
pers  >ns  capabli  ''•;  .  _:•  •  :  0  nl  noting  t  :.• 
obligation.  As  they  are  always  made  to  God, 
and  are  acts  of  divine  worship,  it  follows  that  to 
vow  to  a  saint  means  vowing  to  do  something 
to  God's  worship  in  honour  of  a  saint.  Thus 
to  vow  a  church  to  St.  Agatha  would  mean  a 
church  for  God's  worship,  where  the  purity 
of  St.  Agatha  should  be  specially  com 
memorated.  The  Reformers  held  that,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself 
wholly,  his  life  and  his  goods,  to  God,  vows 
as  a  religious  observance  were  unnecessary ; 
but  with  the  Roman  Catholic  to  take  a  vow 
is  considered  to  be  a  great  merit,  as  Works 
<>f  Supererogation  are.  The  merit  conferred 
is  said  to  be  threefold:  it  elevates  the  acts 
performed  undi-r  the  vow  to  the  rank  of 
sacrifice,  and  raises  a  good  action  to  the  level 
of  divine  worship  :  it  .  .lY.-rs  not  only  the  action 
but  the  faculty  from  which  it  proceeds,  so  that 
the  wholo  spirit  is  elevated  thereby;  and  it 
strengthens  the  will  to  the  perfection  of 
virtue.  Then-  arc  two  suits  of  n  liyious  vows 
in  the  Roman  Church  :  simple  and  solemn. 


Simple  vows  are  those  taken  in  all  n-liiri 
Orders    when   the  period    of   iioviceship 
elapsed.      They  are   held  for  thr. •••  \ 
then,  if  the  superior  allows  it,  solemn  vowl 
taken.     Tin-  chief  difference  l.rtwei  n  thei 
that  in  solemn   vows  of  chastity,    mania 
contracted    ;ittei-\vards    are    null    ami     v< 
while    a     simple    vow    of    chastity    makes 
unlawful  to  marry,  but,  except   in  the  Jen 
Society,  does   not   invalidate   a   marriage 
subs,  quently  Contracted.     Solemn  and  cert 
pimple    vows,    us    those    of     chastity    and 
greater  pilLrrima^e,  can  only  be  di>pensed 
the  1'ope.  .>r  by  a  superior  specially  deleft 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  most  of  the  simple  vc 
can  be  aupemed  by  the  bi shops. 

Vulgar      Tongue.     -  Several     tii 

throughout    the    Prayer    I  look    it     i>    din-< 
that  the  s.-rvice  ghould  he  held  in  the  EngJlj 
Or   vulgar    [i.e.    common]   tongue,    as    in 
rubric  before  the   Te   In-um.    etc,     This  • 
first  ordained  in  the  reiirn  of  H.-nry  VI  II., 
service  Laving  always  pivvioii>ly  he,  : 
Latin.     Thi>  is  forbidden  by  Article  XX  1 
which  says  :   "  It  is  a  thiiiLr  plainly  i 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  cu>t.-m  of 
Primitive  Church,  to  have   public   : 
the  Ohorch,  or  to  minister  the  ^lament.- 
a  tongue  not  understunded  of  t 

Vulgate.    [BIBLE.] 


Waddington,  GEORC  ./.  is< 

Dean  of  Durham,  and  first  Warden  of  1  »url 
University.    He  wrote  two  ecclesiastical  ] 
tories  :    The  History  of  the   Ch  »/•<•/,   t'n,m 
Earliest   Ages   to   the   Rd  .ami 

History  of  the  Reformation  on  tin  ' 
He  also  wrote  works  on  Ethiopia  an  . 
having  travelled  much  in  the  1  •'. 

Wafer.     [L'XLEAVEXED  I'UKAD.] 

Wahabees     <>r     Waliabites.  — r 
name  of  a  modern  Mohammedan  sect  wb 
object  is  to  purify  their   religion    from 
abuses  and  idolatrous  practices   which  h 
crept  into  it.     The  Wah.v  eont; 

no  new  precepts,  but  its  follower-  ai 
their  observance  of  all  the  laws  ,-u. 
which  the  Turks  neglect,  such  as  the  read! 
of  the  Koran,  the  five  daily  prayers,  the  re% 
ence  for  the  City  of  Mecca.  The  toun 

was  Abd-ul-Wahab,  the  son  of  an  Arab  ch 
of  Nedjed,  born  at  the  close  of  the  seventee 
century.     He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-ft 
and   diirinir    his    life   peaceable   meai 
were  used  in  the  makinir  of  converts;  but 
—ors    followed  the   example  of    Mahoi 
in  propagating  their  faith  by  th>    .-word. 
most    important    convert    was   a    youi 
named  Saoo'd,  and  about  17  M  lie  began  to 
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the  principal  mover  in  the  work   of  reforma 
tion,  ;unl  carried  his  arm.s  with  success  against 
:ical  neighbours.      He  died  in   1765, 
and  v,  ;  1  by  his  son  Abd-ul-Aziz, 

who  followed  in  j,i>  >t,-p>  and  pushed  his  con- 
.1  over  Arai>ia.  The  Waliabees reached 
_;it  i>f  tin -ir  power  at  tb.3  beginning  of 
nt  century  ;   when,  in  1803,  they  be- 
"l  .Mecca,  and  in  LsO-i  of  Medina. 
:d  a   yearly  tribute   on  the   Turks  in 
return   for  tin-   privilege-  of  making  pilgrim 
£ges  to  the  sacred  city.     In  1808,  while  press 
ing  on  to  the  east  coast  of  tin-  Persian   Gulf, 
•!!••  into  collision   with   (uvat    liritain, 
re    s.-veivly    (i.-t'i-atcd.       In    181 1    the 
1   Egypt,  Mahomet  Ali,  sent  an  expedi- 
;:nst  them,  and   in   1M2  and    1813  re- 
.1   Mecca,  and  his  adapted 
ihim  Pa-ha.  in  lsl">  attacked  them  in 
their  >tr"ir_rhold,  central  Araliia.  and   in  IMS 
(captured    their    capital,    I)--raij«-h,    and   took 
•  •f,  Ahd.illah,  pri.-.M,  r  to  Constantin- 
)ple,   where   he  was  h. -headed.     Their  power 
.vas  thu-  for  a  time  cru-h'-d,  but,  according  to 
:•  m    tmvril.-rs    Pal  grave   and  Pelly, 
i  till  in  the  peninsula. 
Mier  speaks  nf  tin  ir  empire  as  "a  com- 
i   well-orj  .v  eminent,  where 

•entrali-ation  is  fully  understood  and  effectu- 
i.-d  out,  and  wh<»e  mainsprings  and 
ng  links  a:  ,d  fanatici>m.  Its 

t  aphorically,  is  sheer 
M     ni'-ral.  int.  Ih-ctual,  religious,  and 
.     Its    weakest    point    lies    in 
.;tmily    rivalri'-s    and     tends    of    succession, 
vhich,  j'lin.-d  to  tin-  a nti- \Vahabiian  reaction 
jristinir  far  and  wide  throughout  Arabia,  may 
146  day  disintegrate  and  shatter  the  Nedjean 
altogether.     But 

s  long  as  Wahaliiism  shall  prevail  in  the 
'•nti--  and  uplands  of  Arabia,  small  indeed 
re  the  hopes  of  civilisation,  advancement, 
nd  nation-, 1  prosp.-rity  for  the  Arab  race." 
'heir  political  power  is  now  confined  to  their 
ative  province,  N-djed,  but  they  have  mis- 
and  >pi.  >  in  many  places  north  of 
tiat,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
iulf. 

Wake  fd.  riv.  d  from  an  old  Gothic  word, 

•akmi.  "to  watch"].— Tin-  people  had  been 

..-d  to  hold    wakes  in  honour  of  the 

^eathen  gods.      When  it  became  a  recognised 

Christian  use  to  dedicate  churches  to  popular 

:i   which    such  saints  were 

mini.  II,'.:  ,'.  d  came    to  be   celebrated   with 

reat    rejoicing.      At  first  the  congregation 

iin  - 1    the   niirht   before,   and    watch 

-lence  the  name   all  through  the  night;   and 

i  the  nun  in:  i  solemn  service  had 

•  tin  in-  Ives  up  to  feasting  and 

cjoicing.        In    time     the     custom    became 

roused,  and  the  day  was  no  longer  treated  M 

religious   f.-slivaL      In  the  r«-ign  of    Henry 

III.     il    was    ordaim  d    tint  tin-  wake   should 

3  kept  in  ai;,  :i   the  lir>t  Sunday  in 


October,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the  day  ob 
served  more  quietly;  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
festivals  fell  into  such  bad  repute  that  the 
Puritans  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring 
about  their  discontinuance.  In  1627  one 
of  the  judges  in  Somersetshire  ordered  that 
no  wake  should  be  held  henceforth,  and  the 
custom  gradually  died  out,  especially  in  the 
western  counties.  [SPORTS,  BOOK  OF.]  In 
the  north  and  midland  counties  they  are 
still,  though  rarely,  to  be  found.  A  tyb* 
wake,  or  hche-wake,  is  the  watching  of  a  dead 
body  all  night  by  the  relatives  or  friends. 

Wake,  WILLIAM,  D.D.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [b.  1657,  d.  1737],  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  became  successively  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  [1684],  Bean  of  Exeter 
[1701],  Bishop  of  Lincoln  [1705],  and  Arch- 
buhop  of  Canterbury  [1715].  He  began  his 
career  as  a  divine  with  his  Espuxition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Enylnnd,  an  answer 
to  Bossuet's  recently  published  Exposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  and  this  led  to  a  con 
troversy  in  the  course  of  which  Wake  pub 
lished  two  mor.  .  Pope  Clement  X I . 
is  said  to  have  r.  fretted  that  so  profound  a 
theologian  was  not  a  member  of  his  Church. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  Wake's  episcopate  he 
bi-l'.ng'-d  to  the  Low  Church  school,  but  he 
.ily  became  more  conservative,  as  was 
shown  by  his  sharp  controversy  with  Hoadly, 
and  by  his  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Acts.  One  of 
his  most  memorable  works  was  his  endeavour, 
in  conjunction  with  Dupin,  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
Churches,  which,  though  it  failed,  has  left  a 
longing  hope  on  the  part  of  many  Anglicans 
that  it  may  even  yet  promote  a  reunion  of 
Christendom.  His  English  Version  of  the 
Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  still 
regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  English 
di  vinity. 

Wakefield,  GILBERT,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy 
man,  George  Wakefield.  He  was  born  at 
Nottingham  in  1756,  died  in  London  in 
1801.  He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam 
bridge,  in  1772,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1776.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  with  some  clever  criticisms 
on  Homer,  which  already  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  scholarship  for  which  he  was  after 
wards  famous.  In  1778  he  took  deacon's 
orders  and  <  btained  a  curacy  first  in  Cheshire 
and  afterv  irds  near  Liverpool.  He  was 
never  ordained  priest,  for,  before  the  year 
had  expij.-d,  he  had  become  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England  that  he  resolved  to 
it,  and.  in  1774,  took  the  post  of  classical 
tutor  in  a  Dissenting  school  at  Warrington. 
While  there  he  published  A  New  Translation 
of  the  First  Epiatle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
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;  A  Fhiiti  and  Short  Account  of 
the  Xnture  of  Baptism  ;  An  /,'>•></>/  on  Inspira 
tion,  and  ;i  \>  n-  'ininxlntian  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospd ',  with  notes  rritical.  philological,  and  ex 
planatory.  Soon  alter,  the  \Varrinirton  school 
broke  up,  and  he  took  a  house  at  1  iramcoate  in 
Nottinghamshire,  hoping  to  get  some  private 
pupils.  Here,  in  1784,  he  published,  the  first 
volume  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  Writers  of  the  First  Three  OmtmiM 
Concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  book 
which  he  never  finished.  In  1789  he  began  a 
book  called  Silva  Critica,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  philology 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1796  he  was  ofiYivil 
the  post  of  classical  tutor  at  the  Dissenting 
college  at  Hackney,  which  he  accepted,  and 
kept  until  he  got  himself  into  trouble,  about 
a  tract  in  which  he  advocated  the  superiority 
of  private  to  public  worship,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign.  He  next  defended  n-veil.-d  re* 
li-iou  by  his  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  theologico- 
political  discussion,  and  published  in  17'.'! 
The  Spirit  of  Christianity  compared  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ex 
amination  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  answer 
to  Paine.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  select  Greek  tragedies;  his  edition  of 
Lucretius  particularly  gaining  him  the  dis 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  classical 
critics.  In  a  pamphlet  written  in  1798,  en- 
titled  A  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandaJFs 
Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  he  cen 
sured  the  policy  of  the  war  against  France 
produced  by  the  French  Revolution.  For 
this  he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  for  libel,  which  terminated 
in  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
Dorchester  Gaol.  A  subscription  amounting 
to  £5,000  was  raised  by  his  friends  for  the 
support  of  his  family  during  the  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  immediately  began  to  give  a  Course  of 
lectures  on  Virgil  in  London,  but  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  1801,  was  seized  with  typh us 
fever,  and  died  in  the  September  following. 
Besides  the  critical  power  already  mentioned, 
his  zeal  for  what  he  considered  the  truth,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences  were  to  himself, 
ought  to  be  noticed.  In  his  private  and 
family  life  he  was  gentle  and  amiable,  the 
direct  opposite  to  what  he  was  in  controversy 
and  criticism.  After  his  death  a  collection  of 
letters  between  him  and  C.  J.  Fox,  chiefly  re 
lating  to  Greek  literature,  was  published. 

Waldenses.— A  remarkable  Christian 
sect  dwelling  in  some  of  the  Swiss  vallevs, 
principally  in  those  of  the  Pellice  (or  Lust-ma 
and  the  German  a  sea,  in  the  Western  Alps. 
A  large  amount  of  information  respecting  them 
is  found  in  some  old  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  very 
'  valuable  aee. unit  isirivi-nin  ///*•/«»/>•  Litftraire 
dca  Votuhit  (hi  1'ii-inont  d'vpris  lm  Manuscrits 


(Jrit/inaux     par      Ednnard      Montet      [  1  ss- 
They    owe    their    origin    and  name  to    IV 
AValdus    iWaldo,     Valid),    a     rich    citi/eii 
Lyons.     About  1170  Waldo,  from  reading  t 
Uible  and  some  passages  from  the  Fathers 
the  Church,  which  lie  caused  to  he  translat 
into  his  native  tongue,  determined  t«>  imit 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Apostles  and  primiti 
Christians,  gave  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
his  preaching  collected  numerous  follow* 
chiefly  from  the  class  of  arti.-ans,  who,  In 
the  place   of  their  birth,  were  called  "  Ly< 
ists ;  "  sometimes  "  Poor  men  of  Lyon-," 
account     of     their      voluntary     poverty; 
"  Sabotati,"  on  account  of  their  wooden'  >h< 
or  sandals   [sabots];  or    "Huinili;.: 
account  of  their  humility.     They  have  oft 
been    confounded    with    the    Cathari   01    Al 
genses,  but  M.  Montet  has  proved  conclusive 
that  they  had  no  connection  with  them  ;  th 
even  spoke  of  the  All >i irei  inone: 

In   their  contempt   for  th-  :••  d.  r 

and  th.-ir  opposition  to  the  Roman  j>: 
••        \Valdeii>es   resembled    other  BBG( 
Middle  Ages;  but  as  early  as  11M.  by  whi 
time  they  had  spread  over  Southern    l-'ian 
and  North  Italy,  they  wen-  excomniunicat 
by  the  Pope,  though  the  reason  is  not  cle; 
They  were  distinguished  from"  her.  i 
erally ,  and  seem  to  ha  ve  held  the  doctri : 
Church,  going  to  Catholic  sources  for  literal  u 
and  to  the  priests  for  the  sacraments.      Pro 
ably  the  objection  to  them  was  that  th.  y  we 
preachers,  the  same  objection  which  v 
wards  made  to  the  Mendicant    I-'ri  I 

once  driven  from  the  Catholic  pale,  i 
the  Bible  alone  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and,  i 
jecting  whatever  was  not  founded  on  it 
conformable  to  Apostolic  teaching,  ti 
the  first  impulse  to  a  reform  of  the  (  'liristi; 
Church.     They,  or  at  least  the  Italian  bian 
of  them,  began  to  preach  that  a  bad  pri< 
cannot  validly  administer  the  Sacraments,  ai 
to  reject  Confession.     As  the  French  \Val 
eases  were  stamped  out  by  j>ers.  cution  tl 
Italians   assumed  the  lead.     The  h,,dy  th 
separated  from  the  Church  held  their   wi 
until   the   war   broke   out  ainin-t   the  Alb 
genses,    by    which    time    they    had    spiv; 
and   established   themselves  in  the  8 
France,  under  the  protection  of  tip 
of  Toulouse  and  Foix.     At   that   time  [120! 
1230]     many    \Valdenses    fled    to 
Savoy,    and    Piedmont.      Spain    would    n- 
tolerate    them    at    all.       In   LanLruedoc    th( 
were  able  to  maintain  thems.-lvi-s  till  1330 
::i    1  i-ovence.    under    severe    oppn->-ioii,    ti 
1  •'>}.">,    when    the     Parliament    at     Ai\    ciusi 
tlieiu  to  be  exterminated  in  the  mo-t    cm 
manner;  still  longer  in  Dauphiny:  and  n« 
till   the  war  of  the  (Vvenne-;  were    tlie   la 
Waldenses    e.\i.elled    from    Frame.      In    tl 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  single  coi 
ions  of  this  sect  went  to  Calabria  an 
Apulia,   where    they    were   soon    sup- 
others    to    lioheinia,  where   they    \\eie    calk 
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'Grubenheimer,"  because  they  used  to  hide 

ves  in  caverns.     These  soon  became 

-amalgamated  with  the   Hussites,   though  as 

*  ere  not  so  advanced    in  view  as  the 

iTaborites  there   was  a  good   deal   of   delay. 

From  them  the  Bohemian  Brethren  derived  the 

ition  of  their  bishops.     They  found  a 

safe  retreat.  t'<  >i  titled  by  nature,  in  the  valleys 

tof  Western  Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a 

iistinet  Church,  which  has  remained  till  the 

•present  day  the  main  centre  of  their  sect.     A 

mil  nee  which  two  of   their  pastors, 

Morel  ami  Masson,  had  with  CEcolampadius, 

Din  1530,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 

Joll'-ir--.  Dublin,  from   which  it  appears  that 

»ainong  the  WaldeiiM--  tlier.-   were  sisterhoods 

bound  by  vows  of  celibacy,  that  the  preachers 

>ns,    but    resorted    to    the 

priesthood  for  tin-  Sacraments.     But 

-low  th.-y  r.-x  lived  to  abolish  Confession,  two 

•  nts  only  wen-  acknowledged,  and  the 

loctrin'  "i  Predestination  was  asserted.    Their 

loctriii'  a  i'  -t  entirely  on  the  ( iospels,  which, 

,vith  s"ine  catechism.-,  they  have  in  their  old 

iialect,  a  mixture  «.t'  French  and  Italian.     In 

nonage   their   worship   was  performed 

ill  lti:;u.  when  their  old  "  barb.-s  "  or  teachers 

extinct.      Th.-y  then  had  recourse  to 

to  supply  the  vacancies,  and  ever  since 

nch  language  has  been  used  in  their 

hers  are  sent  from  the  Cal- 

.•ini>tic   colleges.      The   constitution  of  their 

iti"ii-.  wliich  an-  chit  tly  employed  in 

•.he  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  breeding 

Ef  cattle,    i>  i-'-publican.      Kach  congr. 

s  governed   by  a    council,  consisting  of  the 

.  under  the  presidency  of  the 

\vhich    maintains   the    strictest  dis.-ip- 

I  he  ri.ngn-irations  are  all  united  at  the 

parly  s\n..d.      Fn.ni   tln-ir  origin  the  Wal- 

lenses  have  I.e.  n  distinguished  for  their  pure 

•norals  and    industry,  and   have   always  been 

1    as  <j; 1  subjects.     After  they  had 

oined  the  ( 'alvinists.  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

re  airain  -  xposed  to  the  storm  which 

vas  intended  to  sweep  away  the  Reformation, 

the  doctrines  of  which  they  had  held  practic- 

lly   f«.r  nearly  three  hundred  years.      This 

vas  the   cause  of   their  bring  expelled  from 

•Yam -. •.     Those  who  had  settled  in  the  duchy 

-f  Salu//"  w.-i-e  totally  exterminated  by  1633  ; 

-nd  those  in  the  other  valleys,  having  received 

rom  the  Court  of  Turin,  in  1654,  new  assur- 

reUgious  freedom,  were  treacherously 

ttack.-il,  in  lii">').  by  monks  and  soldiers,  and 

haiueiullv    tivit.d."    By   the    aid    of    other 

•it      Powers     they     procured     a    new, 

ihough   limited,  promise  of    freedom    by   the 

-treaty  of  Pignerol,  signed  Aug.    IStli.  1666, 

nut  the  persecution,  again  brought  about  by 

•Yeneh   influence,  obliged  thousands  to  tak.- 

'efuge   in    Protestant    countries:    in    London 

•im-d   the    Fn-nch    Huguenots:  in  the 

scth.  il  in. Is,    the    Walloons;  in   Berlin,  the 

'Vein  h  ;    while  marly  LMMifl  went  to  Suii/er- 

tnd.      They  now  enj..y  . . iiiriuus.  freedom  and 


all  civil  rights  in  Lucerne,  St.  Martin,  and 
Perusa,  where  they  number  over  20,000,  while 
there  are  about  1,600  settled  in  Wiirtemberg. 
M.  Montet  has  given  a  very  thorough 
account  of  Waldensian  literature,  dividing  it 
into  three  periods:  [1]  The  Catholic  period, 
during  which  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
Church  were  accepted.  The  writings  of  this 
period  are  taken  from  the  Fathers  and  the 
Liturgies.  The  Pope  during  this  period  is 
never  attacked,  the  .Seven  Sacraments  and 
Transubstantiation  are  assumed,  and  ascetic 
views  are  strongly  maintained.  [2]  The  Huss 
ite  period.  Now  the  Pope  is  fiercely  attacked, 
the  Sacraments  are  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Universal  Priesthood. 
[3]  The  Calvinistic.  Unhappily  this  last 
period  has  been  marked  by  a  wholesale  falsi 
fication  of  documents,  by  forgery  and  by 
mutilation,  with  the  object  of  shpwing  that 
the  Waldensian  is  a  Christian  body  which 
had  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  preserving 
their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive  form. 
This  fiction  M.  Montet  has  altogether  de 
stroyed,  though,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  had  already  discovered 
and  exposed  the  real  character  of  some  of  the 
documents  adduced.  Much  kindness  has  been 
expended  on  the  Waldenses  by  English, 
S-otch,  and  American  sympathisers,  and  every 

in  the  first  week  of  September  delegates 
from  these  countries  attend  the  Synod,  when 
in  it  unfrequently  a  dispute  arises  between 
the  United  Presbyterian*  and  the  Free  Kirk 
nun.  Much  money,  diverted  from  home 
charities,  finds  its  way  hither.  A  short  time 
since  the  Waldensian  inhabitants  of  Dormil- 
tr.'iise  in  Dauphine  were  transported  by  mis 
taken  kindnos  to  Algeria,  the  result  of  wliich 

that  their  bones  were  scattered,  not 
on  Alpine  mountains,  but  on  scorching 
African  plains.  The  services  are  the  very 
plainest  and  barest  type  of  Genevan  Protest 
antism  ;  the  minister  taking  the  whole  service 
and  the  people  taking  no  share,  except  the 
occasional  singing  of  a  hymn. 

Waldo,  Pi  TEH,  the  alleged  founder  of  the 
WALDENSES  [q.v.],  was  born  at  Yaux,  or 
Waldum,  on  the  Rhone,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  He  made  a  large  commercial  fortune 
in  Lyons.  In  1170  he  employed  a  priest  to 
translate  from  Latin  into  French  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  mo  .t  remarkable  sentences  of  the  an 
cient  docto.s  so  much  esteemed  at  that  time. 
It  was  through  the  perusal  of  these  books  that 
he  determined  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and, 
abandoning  his  mercantile  pursuits,  he  distri 
buted  his  riches  among  the  poor,  and  formed 
an  association  with  other  pious  men  who 
adopted  his  sentiments,  and  then  assumed 
the  character  of  a  public  teacher  and  in 
structor  of  the  multitude  in  the  doctrine*  of 
Christianity.  His  opinions  were  condemned 
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liy  a  General  Council  held  in  the  Lateran  in 
1179,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Lyons;  he 

tlnl  to  tin-  mountains  of  Dauphine,  and  after 
wards  probably  to  those  of  Piedmont.  Ih 
i-  -lid  also  to  have  visited  Hohemia.  The 
exact  date  of  his  di  atli  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  about  1190. 

Wall,  WILLIAM  [A  KM,  <f.  17-JS],  Vkar 
of  Shun 'ham  in  Knit.  His  Jlisturi/  of  InJ'nut 
litifjttxin  remains  tin-  standard  work  Oil  the 
Mihject.  It  was  answered  by  JOHN  ' 
[([.v.]  in  his  Rrjlrctt<,nx  «>t  Mr.  //"<///'*  ///.--A//-//, 
and  \Vall  then  rcjilird  with  a  //-/-,,-  ,,/'  the 
>•?/.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  life. 
Like  Baxter,  Newton,  Warhurton,  la-  owed 
nothing  to  either  of  tin-  I'niversit  ies.  That 
he  possessed  considerable  proper!-, 
from  his  selling  a  irn-at  part  of  tin-  manor  of 
()tford  t<>  Sir  .lelfrey  AmherM.  and  that  he 
had  a  large  family  appears  from  thr  renter 
of  christenings  at  Shon-ham.  A  tradition 
preserved  in  the  vill  that  he  u.-ed  to 

walk  solitary  in  thr  churchyard  on  tine  nights 
for  hours,  plunged  in  deep  meditation.  He 
was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  took  part  in 
the  controversy  of  Whiston  with  Collins. 

Wallin,  JOHAX  OLOF,  Archbishop  of 
Upsala  [b.  1779,  d.  1839],  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  but  by  his  own  exertions  as  a  teacher 
he  raised  the  sum  necessary  for  his  support  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  In  1803  his 
poetical  genius  was  first  manifested  in  some 
translations  of  Horace,  which  won  the  prize 
of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  had,  however, 
already  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  and,  having  passed  through 
a  distinguished  course  at  the  university,  re 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and 
became  pre-eminent  as  a  parish  minister,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  powerful  speaker,  and  a 
Christian  poet.  He  was  the  chief  instrument 
in  revising  and  compiling  the  hymn-book  of 
the  Swedish  National  Church,  and  enriched  it 
with  many  of  its  noblest  hymns,  full  of  deep 
thought,  evangelical  fervour,  and  true  poetry. 
In  1815  he  became  President  of  the  Swedish 
Bible  Society,  and  earnestly  promoted  its 
work  ;  in  1824  we  find  him  a  leading  member 
of  the  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
Swedish  Bible.  His  scholarship  and  attain 
ments  justified  the  high  position  he  acquired. 
Alter  filling  various  distinguished  posts  in 
Church  and  State,  he  was,  in  1834,  made 
Archbishop  of  Upsala  and  Vice-Chancellor  ..f 
the  university  of  that  city.  His  health, 
which  hail  never  been  strong,  gave  way  at 
last  under  his  manifold  labours.  Hi- 
words  were:  "Mv  <;.«! — my  country  mv 
King." 

Walloon    Church.— This    body    is    a 

brand  i  of  thr  French  lit  -formed  Church,  and 
was  originally  composed  of  the  refugees 
who  left  France  on  account  of  religious  per 
secution  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  and  M-ttlnl  in   Fn-land.      The   nai 
!  Mitch    form    of   the    name    '•  ( ialhcan 
Many    refuirees   came    o\vr   from    Flanders 
1-VJO.     after     the    condemnation    of     Luthe 
doctrines     at     thr     Diet     of     Worms,     an 
thr     first     recognised      con- re-.ii  ion     of     ti 
nli^ious     refugee!     in      Filmland    w 
li>hed    in    lot 7.      Strypr    wyfl    that    in    th 
i'ody    of   them   met  together  at  Cant* 
'bury  ;     ,!an     I'tnihovr     \v,  nt     there     short 
after   his  arrival    in   this   country,  and    pro 
ably     took    a    great     part     in     founding     t 
Walloon    Church     there,    which    had    as    :" 
tir-t      mini-ter     Francois    du     Kiviere,    wl 
two   years    later,   occupied   a    Miuilar    j«<»iti 
in     tin-     French     and     Walloon     Church 
London,     established     in     I'M!).     Ti. 
another  at  Southampton.      The  r.-fu- 
France  had   irreatly  incica>ed  in   numbers 

con-equence   of     tile    persecution    of     Henry     1 

and   th  over    live    tlmnsa 

0  London,  a  lar-e  j.r.-j...rti 
of  them  beiiiir  Walloons.  I'.y  the  interveiiti 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  Fdward  VI.  favoiu 
them,  and  the  1'rivy  ( 'oiincil  a_ 
them  part  of  the  church  of  the  dissoh 
monastery  of  the  Augu>tine  Friars,  ami  t! 
grant  was  eontinm  d  by  ;'ent 

1550;  it  was  ordered  that   the  church  shot 
h»Y8  a  superintendent  and  four  mini- 
that  it  should  be  a  body  corporate.     The  ti 
superintendent  was  Joann-  -  /L'Lasoo,  all  t 
foreign  churches  in  London  bring  under 
charge.      Divine  service    for  th«>e  stranir 
was  first   celebrated    in    Au>:in     1 
Sept.   21st,    1550.      A'Lasco    translated    t 
Psalms    into   Dutch   verse,   ami   >et    them 
music  for  the  use  of  the  ion. 

the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  an  01 
issued  that  all  NetherLind  ami  ot  i 
refugees   should   leave   the    kingdom   witl 
twenty-four  days,  and   so  the    confj 
was  dissolved,   and    they   settl-d    in    Find 
where  they  soon  re-established  their  ehur 
At  Norwich,  too,  there  had  hern  a  Uu 
of  Flemish  weavers,  and  also  at  Glastonbu, 
these  latter  removed  to  Frankfort.    The  lett 
patent  of  Edward  VI.   an    still  pit  - 
the    archives    at    Austin  <  >n 

accession  of   Fli/ab.  th,  thr  religious  lefuir 
were    allowed    to    return    t««     London    ji 
resume  the  use  of  their  di'in-h.  bi. 
of    being    a    body    corporate,    they    had 
submit     to    the     >upervi>ion    of     tic 
of     London.       In     I.V.I,    there     b.  :mr     t 
hundn-d    r-  fiiL'ee    families    in    Sandwich, 
royal    letters    patent    they    were    allowed   I 
use  of  the   aisle   in    St.  Clement's  Chinch 
payment    of   forty    shillings   a    year.      In 
>ame   year  (^ue.-n  Kliaib.-th  ord.-ied  that  ' 
whole  of   the  crypt  in  Canterbury  < 
should  be  given  up  to  tin  French  an 

'he    main    body    \va>    occupied 
their  silk  looms,  and  the  south 
set  apart  a>  their  p lace  of  worship,  and  in 
thev    .-till    regularly    assemble,    it    : 
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•  recently  restored.     There  were   many  other 
Walloon    settlements    in   different    parts   of 
Engl-md.     At  the  present  day  weekly  service 
I  in  Dutch  is  conducted  only  at  Austin  Friars; 
at  Norwich  there  is  still  a  small  sum  left  of 
church  property,   which  is  divided  among  a 
Ifew  poor  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers,  and 
ear  the  minister  of  Austin  Friars  goes 
nd  holds  a  service  in  Dutch.     In  1866 
,  I  on  which  some  almshouses  of  the 
Au-tin  l-'riars  Chun-h  were  built  was  needed 
|fcy  the  railway,  and  the  almshouses  were  re 
built    at   Old   Charlton,    Knit,   and   afford   a 
home  to  t'-n  members  of  the  church.     At  the 
time    the    congregation    at    Austin 
iri.-s  i' rum  fifty  to  eighty  persons.     A 
very  interesting  a<    "int  of  the  Church  and 
its  past  history  was  published  in  1885  by  Mr 
\V.  .1.  C.  M 

Walpurgis  or  Walpurga,    ST.,   was 

born  in  Kn_:  l.md.  but    spent   most  of  h<  r  time 
pn  Germany,  assisting  her  Intother,  ST.  Wn.i.i- 
BAI.I>  [<|.v.j  and  h'T  uncle,  ST.  BONIFACE  [q.v.], 
n     their    nii--i"iiary    labours.       About    the 
lud'lle  .,t'  th"  eighth  century  she  became  the 
of    a    convfiit    at     ll'-idenhriin,     in 
:iia.      Sbe   is    -"iierally   considered  Hie 
-3  of  a  Latin  de^eription  of  the  / 
i/  St.    jnWhiM.      She  di.-,l  about   777,   and 
[Mlfter  her  death  many  chapels  were  built    in 
icr    honour.     Of  tho  origin  of    the   curious 
and  customs  connected  with  the  so- 
•alled    Walpurgisnacht,    April     30th,    very 
ittle    is   kimwn.      It  is   said    that     M  iv    l>t 
(pWES  a   very    important    day   for   the    G 
arm.  r.    who  signs    contracts   and   begins   to 
mn-e  tor  tie   work  of  the  summer.     With 
view    to   harassing    him    and    doing  him 
Mischief,   Satan  and   the    witches    were    sup- 
meet  the  niu'ht  before  on  tho  Brocken 
.     plans     for    his    ruin.      Hence    the 
nrtom   of   burning  straw   in  some  parts  of 
iermany  on  that    ni^bt.  which  was  supposed 
o  hav.'  the  p..wer  of  di-p.-r-Miiir  all  evil  beings 
-a   custom  still,   though    very   rarely,   pre- 
erved. 

Walstan,  ST.,  C  -or.— A  saint  of 
Norfolk,  born  of  a  rich  family,  who  renounced 
is  we  tlth  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  bet 

oureratTaverham,  n-tr  Cossey.     Ho 

led  M-iy  30th,  lOlt!,  and   was  buried  at  his 

i  ice,  Baber.     Two  wells  in  the  neiirh- 

ourhood  bore  hi>  n  nn->  and  were  the  object 

f  pilgrimages  for  th-  cur--  of  p;tUi--s  l.une- 

•688,  and  blindn.  88,     II-  ili.  d  in  a  field,  in  the 

3tof  mowing,  and  w;i-  f,,r  a  i'-nir  time  looked 

i  in    Norfolk  as  the  patron  saint  of  f.um- 

•  re. 

Walton,  Biuvv.  I  >.!>.,  Bishop  of  Chester, 

irn   at   <']•  \viuid,   in    the    North    Hiding  of 

orkshire,  in    KJnn.       H,    was  educated  first 

»;  Oxford    and    then    at     ivterlioii-e, 

whero  he  took  his  degree    in 

«.e  was  ordained,  and,  while  serving  his  first 
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curacy,  was  also  a  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk;  he 
then  became  Curate  at  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street,  and  in  1626  was  made  Rector  of  St. 
Martin's  Orgar  in  London  and  Sandon  in 
Essex.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  King  and  made  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  When  the  Puritans  gained  the 
upper-hand  he  was  ejected  from  all  his  appoint 
ments,  and  fled  to  Oxford  ;  while  here  he  spent 
his  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
celebrated  Polyglot  which  has  made  his 
name  famous.  Several  Polyglot  Bibles  had 
been  published  in  foreign  countries  before 
Walton's,  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1654-57;  but  all  critics  allow  that  his  is  by 
far  the  most  useful,  and  shows  the  greatest 
scholarship.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
book  printed  in  England  by  subscription. 
Nine  languages  are  used  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  as  many  as  seven  being  sometimes  given 
in  one  page.  On  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  in  Sep 
tember,  10(51,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  died  in 
the  following  November.  Dr.  Walton  pub 
lished,  in  It;.").'),  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  his 
Bible,  an  Introduction  to  Oriental  Literature. 

Walton,  IZAAK,  best  known  as  "the 
Father  of  Angling,"  but  also  as  a  Christian 
biographer,  w;is  bom  in  Stafford  in  1593  ; 
died  1683.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
marriage,  in  1626,  to  Rachel  Floud,  a  de 
scendant  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  From  her 
uncle,  George  Cranmer,  who  had  been  the 
pupil  of  RICHARD  HOOKER  [q.v.],  he  probably 
•r.-iin-'d  the  material  for  his  celebrated  Life  of 
Hooker.  Walton's  first  literary  effort  was  an 
elegy  on  his  friend  Dr.  Donne,  whose  life  he 
wrote  as  a  preface  to  the  volume  of  sermons 
published  in  1640.  Walton's  "  Lives"  com 
prise  those  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Sir  Henry 
\Votton,  George  Herbert,  and  Sanderson 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Walton's  second  wife  was 
Anne  Ken,  half-sister  to  the  celebrated  Non- 
juring  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  is 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  as,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  residing  with  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester.  His  greatest  fame  rests  on  his 
Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
•>i»i — a  beautiful  pastoral,  breathing  forth 
the  love  of  the  Creator  and  His  works,  and 
full  of  delightful  descriptions  of  rural  scenery. 

Warburton,  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Glou 
cester,  was  born  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  in 
1698,  diad  at  Gloucester,  1779.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  and  his  father,  wishing  to 
train  him  in  the  same  profession,  appren- 
ticed  him,  in  1714,  to  an  attorney  at  East 
Markh.-t'i-.  He  was  there  five  years,  and 
then  trained  admittance  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster;  but,  having  by  this  time  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  talents  were  not 
suited  to  the  1;IW>  he  gave  it  up,  and  in  1723 
took  deacon's  orders.  Two  years  later  he 
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published    his    first    litorary    \vi.rk.    entitled 
.!/  v  ,  lliiiixjus  Tnmtildtiui,-.  <n,'i   /'</>-, 

from  Roman  Authors,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir 
Robert  Suttoii,  who,  in  return.  piv.-eiited  liini, 
on  liis  being  admitted  to  prit  ,-t's  oni< 
17-'i,  with  a  small  living.  Jn  1727  he  be 
gan  to  distinguish  himself  us  an  original 
author  by  his  Ititjnirn*  into  the  Cntiaes  of 

-V'V.v  anil   Miracles,   wliiell    he    dedicated  to 

Sir  Robert  Sutt.m.      His  j.atr..n  i:av«-  him  the 
living  of  lirant    Broughton,   in    Lincolnshire. 
and    by    his    interest   ut    Cambridge    cans,  d 
Warburton's  name  to  be  placed  on  the  li>t  of 
the   Kind's    Ma.-ters    of    Arts,  a    favour   which 
[.roved    of    great    MTTIOC    in    his    after-. 
supplying   to   some   extent    the    position    lie 
would  have  lost  by  not    having    : 
university  education.      In   1736  appeared  his 
-•///<•••  n    Church    ami 

*ift/    mill    Equity    of  an    ,  /   Re- 

l it/ inn  and  a    '1  •  ,n  the 

essence  and  end  of  a  <    ^>n  the 

mental  principles  of  the  law  uf  n>itn, 
mi'inHs,  which  passed  through  four  editions 
during  the  life  of  the  author,  though  it  is 
i-aid  to  have  given  satisfaction  m-ith. -r  to 
the  upholders  of  the  Church  nor  to  th">, 
who  advocated  religious  liberty.  The  first 
volume  of  his  chief  work  was  publish 
1738,  under  the  title  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moat  Demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a 
Religion*  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doc 
trine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish 
ments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  This 
brought  a  storm  of  abuse  upon  his  head  from 
all  Church  parties;  but,  nothing  daunted,  War- 
burton  remained  firm  to  his  opinions,  and 
published  a  Vindication  of  them.  In  1740 
he  wrote  a  defence  of  Pope's  Ex*ay  on  Alan 
in  a  leading  journal  called  Work*  of  the 
Learned,  which  so  enchanted  Pope  that  lit 
bequeathed  Warburton  half  his  library  and 
the  copyright  of  such  of  his  works  already 
printed  as  were  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
In  1746  he  became  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  as  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare.  His  name  was  by  this 
time  famous,  and  his  rise  in  the  clerical  pro 
fession  was  rapid.  He  became  Prebendary 
of  ^Gloucester  in  1753,  King's  Chaplain  in 
I  7")  I.  Prebendary  of  Durham  the  same  year, 
Dean  of  Bristol  in  1757,  and  Bishop  of  <  . 

i  in  1759.  He  died  at  Gloucester  in 
1779,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
Aft.-r  his  deith  his  works  were  collect,  d  an  1 
published  in  six  volumes  by  his  friend  Bishop 
Hurd.  and  a  biographical  memoir,  forming  a 
s--v.  nth  volume,  appeared  some  years  i 
Doctor  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope  thu- 
scribes  Warburton:  "He  was  a  man  of 
vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehe 
ment,  supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  in 
quiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppiv--, -d 'his 
imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspicuity.  To 
every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught, 


.•  r  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  co 
binations,  and   at   once  .\.rt.d   the   p.,\vei> 
the  scholar,  the   EtejKMMr,  and   the   \vit.      1 
his    knowledge   was    too    multifarious    to 
ahvays  exact,  and   his  pur-nit-  were  too  eaj. 
to  be  always  <  autious.      Hi>  abilitie-  . 
a  haughty  con-e-juence  which  he  disdained 
cornet    and    mollify;  and    his    impatience, 
opposition  disposed    him  to   treat   hi.-   adv 
>aries  with  contemptuous  superiority,  as  m: 
hi-    n  aders    commonly  his   enemies,   and    t 
cited  against  the  advocate  some  who  favoui 
the  cau.-e." 

Warburton  Lectures.  -This  l.-etu 

Ship,     the      object     of    which      is     "  to     j 

truth  of  revealed  religion  in  ireiieral  and 
the  Christian  in  particular  from  the  co 
of  tho>e  prophecies  in  the  Old  a 
New  Te.-taments  which  relate  to  the  Christ 
Church,  especially  to  the  apo~; 

Kollle."      WM     e^tabli.-hed     ill      17»iS     \,\ 

.:':..  1:  i>  endowed  with  the  dividei 
.  ami  is  ten  ible  for  four  yea 
The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  in  tlie  ,'ha 
of  the  S..eiety  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  li 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Term  and  tl 
Sunday.-  before  and  after  Hilary  Term. 

Ward,  Si  TII.  r.:>h..pof  Sali-bury,  and  i 
most  noted  mathematician  and  astronomer 
his  time  [to.  at  P>untin-t"rd,  in  11.  it  to; 
shire,  in  1617;  d.  in 

cated  at  Sydney  Collet.  Cambridge.   \\h« 
he  applied  himself  spe, -ially  to  the  -tudy 
mathematics,  and  became  a   Fellow.      In  ji 
he,  with  the  Master  of  hi-  coi;.  u-e  and  -eve 
other  Fellows,  was  impri-oned  and  depriv 
of  his  fellowship  for  refusing  to  sub-'-rihe 
the  Solemn  League  and  ( 'overiant.  and,  in  ec 
junction   with  Ismic  P.ain.w  and    p.-t.  i   tin 
ning,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Co  vena 
For   a  time  he  carried  on   his  mathemati< 
studies  with  Mr.  William  Auirhtn-d 
bury   in    Surrey,   and    mastered     b 
Mathetnatica.    At  the  end  of  the  ( 'ivil  War 
became  Chaplain   to  L..nl   Wenmaii.  and 
1649,  by  shifting  his  opinions  ami  ca-tm<j 
his  lot  with  the  Commonwealth,  he  obtain 
\-tr«'iiomy  at     the    T'niveisi 
of  Oxford,  on  the  ejection  therefrom  of  31 
i.     He  tlien  aieociated  him»-if  wi 

Wadham  College,  and  t«»ok  his  M  A.  t 
same  year,  and  his  D.D.  in  liJ.'il.  In  1G 
he  obtained  •  f  I  >r.  I'.i-ownriirir,  the  silent- 
Bishop  of  Kxeti  r.  th"  I'r.  •  •  nt-rsliiji  of  tl 
cathedral,  and  the  followin. 

l>ie>ident  of    Jesus  College.      In    i«;.v.» 

by    a   majority   of    tlie     • 
nt  of  Trinity:'  at  the    I.1 
was  forced   to   re.-tore    these    ] 
rightful    owners,    luit    wafl    ]'ie>.  nted    to  tl 
•.    of   St.   I .  .l.-wry.  in    Londc 

and  confirmed    in   his    post   of    Tn  . .  ntor 
Kx.-ter.       In    liifil    he  \vas  ma«le   a    Fellow 
the   Royal  Society,  and  soon  after   l>..m 
.  i  in    1662,  on  the  translation 
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Bishop    Gauden     to    Worcester,    he    became 
Bishop   of   Exuter,    from    which  See  he  was 
fjnuislati-d  to  that  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of 
p   Hyde  in  1667.     In  1671  Charles  II. 
nade   liim   Chancellor   of  the   Order  of  the 
.Tarter.      1I--  was  distinguished  fur  his  power 
is  an  orator,  and  for  soundness  of  argument. 
:iiet'  theological  works  are:  A  l'/tilo- 
/-.»'///  toward*  an  JirictiuH  af  thr  Jif'n;i 
Attt'i1  /',  (If  Immortality  of  tlic 

s  of  M>».  <»nl  th.  Tmth  and  Authority  of 
m^Scri/>t><>-c,  puMi>h- d  in  1G.VJ  ;  a  volume 
>f  Sermons  [1674],  as  Ayainst  th<-  Hrxlstunce  of 
Lau-fxl  i<  .  'itst  the  Anti-Scriijturiati), 

•to.      11  rated  writings,  howi 

Hire  astronomical. 

\v  is  a  vi TV  munificent  man;  li 

•     :  :i>le  sum  of  money  towards  makinir 

.he    river  at    Salislmry    navigable    to    Christ 

'huivh    in    1 1 uiipshiie ;  and    in  1679  he  be- 

d  £1,000  on  Sydney  College,  Cambridge. 

^•1683   he   built   a   hospital  or  college   at 

iBbburv  i«>r  the  benefit  of  ten  poor  widows 

;  _r\  HP n.  and  the  following  year  erected 

houses     "for    four 

Undent  men  and  f"iir  ancient  women  who 
Load  lived  well,  but  by  misfortune  brought  to 
[  K>verty." 

Wardlaw,    KAI.I-H.  I  ).!>..  S.-i.tti>h  divine 
b.  at  Dalkeiih,  177'.':  '/.  at  Glasgow,  : 
n  17'.»l  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
rw  irds    attend,  d    for    five   years  the 
ivinity    lectun  s   of    '  :  'ii    Church, 

decided  liim  to  become  a  minister  of 
;i-h   [ndependent  congregation.     He 
I,  and  a  rhureh  having 
ilt  f..r  him  in  <  ila-ijow.  he  took  charge 
f  th"  M   there  in  1803,  and  con- 

inued  to  hold  the   oflice   for   more    th  in   fifty 

I  n  1  ^l  l    he  was  el<  ->or  of 

•ic     Theo'i.>_ry     in      tin-     Th-  nlmrii-al 
iCademy  i,f    tin-   S.-'.ni-ih    ( '.'Te_rn-Lr:iti«>nali>ts, 

•  ibli>b«-'l    in    (  -1  isir"\v.    and    th:- 
Iso    h-    h.-l,l    until    his    death.    _   In     L833 
e  dclivcn-d    a   c«iurse  ,if  lectures  in    London 

ogregationalUm,   and  was 

1    in    is:1,1.'    to  appear  in    London  to 
t'.    some    1  :'•  ndinur    <  'hun-li 

ni"!its.   d' iivej-.  d   by    1  >r.    Chalmers, 
v  wrote  many  controversial  and  tlieo- 
•  orks.  remarkable  for  leaniimr.  viir-nir, 
•    la     The  chief  of  tb-  - 

'rm'rrsi/  :   fhi   the 
'•///•/'*•/  ; 

••ititinnal  Independency  ; 
od  numerou-  e-sa\  -  and  discour.-  B. 

Warham,  \VII.I.I\M.  Ar<  libishop  of  Can- 

•rbiiix.  \v;is  born  at  Oakley,  in  Hampshire, 

bout     ll-o.    ,ii,..l    at     St.    Stephen's,    near 

anterl.iiry,    in    Io32.       He   was    educated    at 

Winchester,  and    ii  .it   New  College, 

nan i   he   obtained    a    Fellowship    in    M7">. 

later  the  degree  of   LL.D. 

ie    was    ordained,  and   is    supposed    to   have 

lie  living  ;   but  he  was  for  the 


most  part  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.  He  was  a  member  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings'  mission  to  Burgundy, 
on  the  question  of  the  support  given  by  Mar 
garet,  the  Dowager-Duchess,  to  Perkin  War- 
beck,  and  Bacon  gives  one  of  his  speeches  on 
this  occasion  in  the  life  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  King, 
and  obtained  promotion  quickly  —  being 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Chan 
cellor,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years.  When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  Warham  was  made  to  resign  several 
offices  in  favour  of  Wolsey,  a  former  pupil. 
This  was  partly  because  Warham  had  onposed 
the  marriage  of  Henry,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother's  widow.  He  and  the  Cardinal  were 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  the  question  of 
rights — one  being  Archbishop  and  one  Car 
dinal — was  always  arising.  But  Warham 
lived  to  see  his  rival  disgraced,  and  was  after- 
wani>  even  airain  oil'ered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  ill- 
health.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
uius,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  collection 
of  St.  Jerome's  works  which  he  edited. 

Warrants,  Warranty.— A  term  used 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  signify  a  proof 
or  security  to  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  Thus 
in  Article' VI 1 1.  it  is  written  that  "the  Three 
Creeds  ....  ought  thoroughly  to  be  re 
ceived  and  believed:  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  >r<irr<ntt*  of  1  loly  Scripture  ;  " 
while  Article  XXII.  says  that  "The  Komish 
doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
Woi>hip]iini;  and  Adoration  ....  is  a  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture." 

Washbnrn,  EDWARD  ABIEL,  D.D.  [b.  at 

P,o>ton.  Massichuselts,  April,  1819;  d.  at 
V\v  York,  February,  1881],  studied  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry;  but  soon  left  this 
and  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1845 'till  1851  he  was  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Newburyport  ;  subsequently  he 
travelled  in  K-ypt.  Palestine,  India,  and  China, 
and  on  his  return  in  18-53  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Hartford.  In 
1862  he  was  removed  to  St.  Mark's,  Phila 
delphia,  and  in  1865  to  Calvary  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  spent  sixteen  years  in  un 
wearying  lab  >ur,  attracting  large  numbers  by 
the  •  -  and  depth  of  his  sermons.  He 

published  t  .ily  one  volume,  The,  Social  Laic  of 
God;  but  In-  wrote  numbers  of  essays,  re 
views,  arid  commentaries,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  have  been  collected  and  published 
rinee  his  death,  as  The  Great  Social  Problems  of 
th>  Ihnj,  published  in  1884. 

Watch-night  Service.— That  kept  in 
the  night  between  the  old  and  new  year. 
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The     watch-night    service     was     originally 

Marted  by  the  Methodists  under  Wesley,  but 
is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  the  Fstab- 
lislieil  ( 'liureli  under  the  ela>ticity  allowed  by 
th«  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act. 
The  form  of  service  varies  a  good  deal.  A  usual 
plan  is  to  begin  with  the  Litany,  followed 
by  an  address,  then  a  lew  minutes'  silent 
prayer  until  the  striking  of  midnight.  Then 
follows  the  Te  Deum,  or  sometimes  Holy 
Communion. 

Waterland,  DANIEL,  D.P..  an  English 
th'-ologian  and  divine  [b.  at  \V.i-.  '.  y.  Lin 
colnshire,  of  whieh  his  fat  lit  r  was  rector. 
168,'}  ;  (I.  in  London,  17401.  He  studied  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  made  Fellow  in  17<U;  took  orders,  and 
after  soiii'-  yean  >pent  in  tutorship  I- 
K.  ctor  of  Fllin-hain,  to  wiiirh  he  was  pr.- 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1713. 
Here  he  publish,  d  A<lv\ce  to  a  Young  .S7/<- 
.  iri-'h  a  Mfthml  »/  S'n  i>/  /„»•  th'f  first 
F»nr  Yfitrs,  which  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  <,  :_  1..  who  made  him  his  chap 
lain  in  1717,  and  conferred  on  him  the  & 
of  D.D.  Waterland  made  his  lirM  a: 
ance  as  a  contiov.  rsiali>t  in  171S.  when  he 
criticised  a  book  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  Bull's 
defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  afterwards  pub 
lishing  his  criticisms  in  a  book  called  A 
/>  •  nee  of  Christ's  Divinity.  He  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  Ariana,  and  a  sharp 
contest  was  maintained,  much  being  written 
on  both  sides.  In  1721  Waterland  was  pre 
sented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Faith's,  and  in  1723  received  the  Chancellor 
ship  of  York  Cathedral;  in  1727  he  was  made 
Canon  of  Windsor;  in  1728,  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex;  and  in  1730,  Vicar  of  Twicken 
ham,  which  he  held  with  the  two  latter  ap 
pointments.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Freethinkers,  and  with  many  other  theo 
logians  who  were  opposed  in  any  respects  to 
his  doctrines.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  A  Critical  History  of  the 
Athanaxian  Creed ;  Scripture  Vindicated;  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Asserted  ;  and  A 
S*riew  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid 
down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity.  Some 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  also  published. 

Watson,  JOSHI'A. — A  distinguished  lay 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  born  in 
London,  1771,  died  at  Clapton,  1 - 
half  a  century  he  was  one  of  the  most  con 
spicuous  movers  in  all  ecclesiastical  work, 
encouriu'iiiir  it  by  his  exemplary  piety,  his 
unwearied  /eal,  and  his  clear  judirment.  H- 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  jir-t  trea-un  r. 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor,  and  also  of  the  Additional  Cm 
Fund;  was  one  of  the  larg.-t  beiiefa. -tors  of 
the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  a  munificent 
church  builder,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  most 


popular  manuals  of  devotion,  num.  !y.  H>: 
UJ/ict'n.  In  all  the  controversies  ol  hi'-  tin,. 
e.g.,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  t 
Oxford  Tracts — Mr.  Watson  took  a  leadi 
part,  his  opinion  being  highly  valued  by  \ 
bishops  and  the  leading  Chim-h  stat.-s'm. 
and  his  name  will  descend  to  lovers  of  t 
Anglican  Church  with  those  of  Wait- 
Fvelyn,  and  Robert  Nelson. 

Watson,   RICHARD,   Bishop  of  Lland; 
was   born    at    Heversham,    Westmoreland, 
\~->l,  died  IMti.     His  father  was  a  clergym. 
and  master  of  a  free  grammar  school,  at  \\h; 
Richard  received  his  early  education.  In  17 
he  filtered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  aa 

i  nd  there  had  a  ha  id  stru^-le  or 
of  his  poverty.    11. •  was  distinguished  from  1: 
r  his  diligent   application  to   his  wo 
took  his  il-  _  .  mi,,  a  Colh 

Tutor,  and    in    1700    obtained  • 
Four  year-  lat«  r    he  was   appointed    1 
of    Chemistry    to    the     I'niveisity,    a    ve 
singular  choice,  as  he  had  never  studied  1- 
subject.      He  was  not.  however,  soon  daunl' 
by  ditliculties,  but  Marled  :  wh.  re 

worked    hard    in   a   laboratory    for    fourt<  < 
months.     When   he  came  back   he  was  a 
not  only  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  but  c\ 
wrote  books,   which  wore   popular  for  so<a 
time,    was  elected  a    Fellow    of    th>      K- 
Society,  and  often  contributed  articles  to    I 
collection  of   I'hiloKi ,  ",ns. 

1771    he  was  appointed  Kegius   Professor  ] 
divinity,  and  seems  to  have   known 
Divinity  as  he  did  chemistry  a 
fore.     He  was  often  called  th> 
professor,"  and  prided  himself  on  the  tit  j 
Bat  his  political  speeches  and  sermon-  • 
name  especially  famous.   The  first  effort  of  t  a 
kind  that  he  made  was  in  a  serin "ii  : 
before  the    University  on  the  anni\ 
the    French    Revolution,   which    was    prin    j 
under  the  title  of    '/'/•• 

lution  Vindicated.     He  had  already  appeaM 
as  an  opponent  to  Gibbon,  to  whom   he  }    | 
addressed  a    series    of    letters,    entitled   . 
Apology  fur  '//.     The 

the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  obt; 

his    promotion    to  the    See  of    LlandaJf, 
which  lie  si;.  -hop  Harrington  in  17! 

and  he  was  pei  mitt,  d  to  hold  at  th.   -tine  ti 
the  Archdeaconry  of   Fly.  his   pr..f. 
and  other  eccle-iastical    hem-tie.  >.      And   ; 
we    find  him   often   irrumblinir  at    1 
sacrifice  himself  to  his   piimip].  -.  .-• 
left  in  poverty.     Soon  after  this  hi- 

i.irire   addition  by  the    beipiest 
a    valuable   (state     from   a    former    pupil 
Cambridge,    worth     t"_M».:>ini.       At    : 
time  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbisb- 
of  Canterbury,  suirL'i-stinir  tin-  advisability 
equalising    the    value    <>t     church     heneftfl 
iMirinir    the    illness    of    the    Kim*    in     17 

•i.  in   a  speech    in  1 .  t    Lor-- 

strongly  defended  the  right  ot    ih-    I'rince 
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"Wales  to  the  Regency,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  maintained  by  Pitt.  In  1796  he  ap 
peared  a  second  time  as  the  defender  of  re 
vealed  religion  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
design'  d  as  an  answer  to  Paine'sJfye  of  Reason. 
In  1  7'.'S  he  published  an  address  to  the  people 

:  Britain  on  the  danger  which  threat- 
itned  their  country  from  the  influence  of  those 
principles  which  had  occasioned  the  Revolu 
tion  in  France.  GILBERT  WAKEFIELD  [q.v.] 
published  an  answer  to  this  publication,  for 
>which  lie  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
nt.  Wat. -<.n  always  continued  to  be 
the  advocate  for  liberality,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion;  but  his  fears  from  the 

ncy  of  l-'reii'-h  principles  were  ex- 
.  in  a  publication  under  the  title  of 
Tht  Substance  of  a  Speech  iiitentlnl  to  hare  lit  n 
.••  of  Lord*,  Xov.  22mf.  I  W3. 
The  latter  p.ut  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
rctirem.-nt  at  Cal-aith  Park,  in  Westmore 
land,  lie-ides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
for  the  mo>t  pa  it  political 
pennons  ;  al-  ••(iuxs  on  the  Expediency 

-iii'i  the  Lituryy  ami  Articles  of  the 
Church  of'  Kii'/lnii'l.  />;/  </  <  onsistent  Protestant, 
and  -  v.-ral  letters,  siiriH -d  at  the  time  "A 

MI  Whig."  After  his  death  his  auto- 
••iiical  memoir  wa>  edited  by  his  son. 

Watts,     ISAAC,    the    well-known    Puritan 
divine  and   hymn-writ-  r,  was  bom  at   South 
ampton,  .Inly    17th,  1U74.  died   in    1748.     He 
nought    up     a     riirid     N<.in-nnt'unni>t, 
sliest    y«ars    determined   to 
become    a     1  >:--•  ntinir    minister.       He    was 
1  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age 
n  was  sent  to  an  academy  in    Lon 
don    kept    by    Mr.   Tin-mas   Rowe,  an    Inde 
pendent    miiii.-ter.      lie    remained   there   for 
four  y.  ars,  studyiiiir  so  hard   as  to  injure  his 
constitution.      He  r«  turned  home  in  1694  for 
is,  and   during  this  time  most  of  his 
liyinii-.  and    several   other  works,  were  corn- 
In  1696  he  became  tutor  to  the  son 
rf  Sir  .John    Hart"]']*,  of  Stoke  Newington. 
3     i..     was    chosen    assistant    to   Dr. 
l^auncey,  minister  of  the  1  ndependent  Church 
in  Mark    Lane,  but    continued  his  duties  as 
tutor  till  h.  succeeded  l>r.  Chauncey  in  1702. 
1 !  line  very  ill,  and  an  assistant  was  pro- 

lle  n  ma  i  ned  sick  for  some  time,  and 
in  17TJ  was  attack. -.1  by  a  violent  fever,  from 
Aich  he  never  entire!}  1.  He  went 

:o  visit   Sir  Thomas  A  Km  y,  at  Theobalds,  in- 
ending  to  stay  a  week  ;  but  remained  there 
ill  his  death,  in  17lv   He  officiated  in  London 
',1  enough,  but  if  prevented 
•efused    to    receive   his   salary,   and    devoted 
to   literary  work.       His  books  were 
'onnerly    v<  ry    popular,   but    have  now  been 
led.     Tlie  chief  are  :  Logic,  which  was 
Jrtone  time  u-ed  as   a  text-book  at    Oxford 
^University.    .  !  H>imnn;   a  number  of 

-'inir  children,  amoiiir   \\hi-h   are 
<l  Mural  SOIKJS  ;   An  Lxmti/  ' 


the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools  ;  Three 
Jjisscrtations  relating  to  the  Christian  Doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Horcc  Lyrica  ;  Sermons  ; 
etc. 

Week. — A  period  of  seven  days ;  also 
used  in  the  Bible  to  signify  a  heptade  of  any 
thing.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of 
measuring  time  by  seven  days  is  certain  ;  it 
has  even  been  said  that  our  first  parents  were 
commanded  to  do  so  in  commemoration  of 
the  time  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  many  instances  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  testify  to  its  use.  It  is 
in  use  among  all  the  Semitic  races,  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  antiquity ;  other  tribes  among 
which  it  is  found  may  have  adopted  it  in 
modern  times  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact.  Whether  the 
division  was  made  by  the  Hebrews  purely 
for  theological  reasons,  or  whether  it  was 
a  natural  division,  hallowed  by  associations, 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  the  only  division  being  that  occa 
sioned  by  the  SAIIIIATH  [q.v.],  the  other  days 
were  reckoned  merely  by  ordinal  numbers. 

Wenceslans,  ST.,  Duke  and  patron  saint 
of  Bohemia,  martyr  ;  born  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Christian  prin< .  .  Duke  WratislaiM,  and  of  his 
wife,  Drahomira,  a  pagan.  He  was  sent  to 
1'rairue  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
religion  by  his  grandmother  Ludmilla;  when 
old  enough  he  was  sent  to  a  college  at  Bud- 
weis,  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  Prague, 
and  led  a  grave,  modest,  and  pure  life.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  his 
mother  became  regent,  and  at  once  repealed 
the  laws  her  husband  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  C'hristians,  and  a  great  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  Christians  followed.  Lud 
milla  then  got  Wenceslaus  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  helped 
him  with  her  advice;  the  nobles,  however, 
d.  <  ided  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and 
his  younger  brother,  Boleslaus,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  pagan,  and  in  whom  consequently 
I  >i  abomira  found  an  ally  in  her  crimes.  They 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Ludmilia,  and  she 
WM  Strangled  with  her  own  veil  in  her  chapel. 
W.-nee>laus  turned  his"  mind  to  the  reforma 
tion  of  several  abuses  in  his  country  and 

rued  with  great  wisdom,  but  among  his 
subjects  tin-re  were  very  many  who  were 
averse  to  am  changes,  and  who  mocked  at  his 
prayers  ai.d  religious  life,  saying  that  such 
employments  were  unfit  fora  prince  and  in- 
compatiW<  with  the  courage  and  policy 
'\(  in  a  state.  His  mother  and 
brother  were  concerting  plans  to  murder  him 
when  tli-'V  learnt  that  he  had  begged  the  Pope 

•  id  some  Uem-dictine  monks  to  his  king 
dom  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  them  in  religious  retreat.  As, 
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however,  there  was  some  delay  in  their  arrival 

I>r;ih.>inini  ami  Holeslaus  grew  impat i<  nt.  ami 
as  I'.ole-laii-  had  just  had  a  son  born  to  him  tin  v 
invited  \\Ynceslaus  to  be  present  at  an  enter 
tainment  of  rejoicing  at  tin-  l>irth.  \Venre-- 
lans  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  ami  went. 
Uut  at  midnight  ho  left  the  company  to  go  a8 
usual  to  his  prayers  in  the  ehurch  ;  his  brother 
followed  him  and  murdered  him  with  his  own 
hands.  This  was  in  the  year  U'J'J. 

Werburgh     or     Wereburge,      the 

patroness  of  Chester,  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  was  born  at  Stone  in  Stafford 
shire.  She  was  the  daughter  of  \Yulfeiv, 
King  of  Mereia,  and  of  St.  Krnu-nildr, 
daughter  of  Eivomhert,  King  of  Kent.  St. 
\V'-rburgh  devoted  h-T.-  It'  to  fasting  and 
]  rayer,  refusing  all  her  Miitois,  till  \\Vrbode, 
a  wiekt-d  knight  of  her  father's  Court,  obtained 
the  king's  consent  to  his  suit.  \\Yrbi,: 
two  elder  brothers,  \Vulfade  and  Kufin,  who 
had  retired  to  be  taught  by  St.  Chad,  Bishop 
•  •!'  Lichtield,  wen  .-tr»nirly  opposed  to  the 
match,  so  \Verbode  persuaded  the  kiiiLT  to 
murder  them,  whieh  he  di«l.  but  immediately 
repented,  did  peiiinee,  de-troyed  all  idols, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  and  the 
Priory  of  Stone.  Werburgh  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  known  her  wish  to  become  a 
nun,  and  entered  the  abbey  at  Ely.  Sho 
afterwards  founded  the  monasteries  of  Tront- 
ham  and  of  Hanbury,  in  Staffordshire,  and  of 
Weedon  in  Northamptonshire.  She  died  at 
Trentham  on  Feb.  3rd,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  buried  at  Hanbury. 
Her  body  was  removed  in  875,  for  fear  of  the 
Danes,  to  West  Chester,  where  a  church  was 
raised  for  it,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Cathedral.  [Cn  ESTER.  J 

Wesley,  CHARLES,  the  well-known  hymn- 
writer,  was  born  in  1708,  educated  first  at 
Westminster  School,  then  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  after  which  his  history  becomes  merged 
in  that  of  his  brother.  In  1749  ho  married 
Miss  Gwynne,  a  Welsh  lady,  and  from  that 
time  confined  his  preaching  almost  entirely 
to  London  and  Bristol.  He  had  great  talent 
for  verse- writing;  several  of  his  hymns  have 
taken  their  place  among  our  sacred  classics ; 
and  such  poems  as  "Come,  O  Thou  Traveller 
Unknown,"  will  also  hold  their  own.  Ch 
\V  lley  was  of  quiet  and  domestic  habits, 
with  little  ambition  of  power,  pious  even  to 
fervency,  but  not  averse  to  jocularity  i 
place  ;  whereas  John  hold  laughter  to  be  al- 
mo.-t  a  sin.  Charles  W.->l,-y  died  in 
!  i  -  >»n,  Samuel,  belonged  to  the  lirst  rank  of 
:-h  musicians. 

Wesley,  Ki-'.v.  JOHN,  A.M. — The  second 
son  of  Saul  and  Susannah  Wesley  [6.  at 
Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  June  17th  (().  8, 

.  At  MX  y.  ars  of  BgQ  lie  nearly  lost  his 
life  through  the  hurmiii*'  of  the  parsonage 
house,  set  on  fire,  according  to  his  own 


account,    by    some     of     the     ill-corn]  itioin 
parishioners,  who  resented  his   father's  pla 
speech.     The  memory  was  always  pot. 
the  child's  imagination,  who  frequently  reft  i 
to  it  in  his  writings.    He  was  deeply  ivli-i.. 
from  the  beginning,    and   at    ei-lit    years 
a  ire  became  a  communicant.      II 
( 'h  arterhouse,   to    which    school,    though 
suffered  a  good  deal   from  bullying,    he   w 
always    affectionately   attached,    and    used     ' 
visit  it  yearly  to  the  end  of  his  life.      The  b 
boya   u>ed  to  eat   his  meat,  and  he  w.i-  ve 
often   reduced  to  a  bit  of   bread  for   his   da\ 
meal:    but   he   was    hardy,    and    obeyed    } 
father's   strict   command   to   run    round    t) 
Charterhouse     Gardens     three     time-      eve 
morning.     From   the   Charterh«>u-e    he   we 
to  Christ  Church,    Oxford,   and   in    due   tii; 
took  his  l',.A.      He  soon  became  con-picuo 
as  a  scholar  in  the  learned  languages,  but  al 
for  the   religious  earne-tiiess  of   his   life.      1 
put    away   all    acquaintances    that    he    foum 
injurious  to  his  soul's  health,   new  modellt 
hi>  life  so  as  to  regulate  his  time,  his  studi. 
B  i    chose    all    his    eompanio) 
from  among  those  that   he  thouirht   likely 
help  his  .•Ilicieney  in   the  mini-try,  f«>r  \vhi< 
he  was  n«>\v  /ealously  preparing.      In  17_-">  1 
was    ordained    by    1'  D     Bi>hop 

Oxford,   and    officiated   for    a   while   as  b« 
father's  curate.     Hut  in  17:M  he  was  elect. 
a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College    taking  i 
degree  the  same  year),  and  beeame  re-idei 
at  Oxford  as  Greek  L.-.-tur-T,  and  M 
of  the  Passes.     He  v  :  m  of  pray» 

for  his  pupils,  showing  how  desirous  he  w;« 
that  they  should  be  good  as  well  as  l.-arm- 
His  impressions  deepened,  and  he  j. lined  . 
association  which   had  been  formed    by    h 
brother  Charles,  then  an    nnderiri adu ate   . 
Christ   Church,   along  with   Jame-    ll-rve 
Whitfield,  Morgan,  and  otii.is.       They  m 
to  read   divinity    on   Sunday   eveninirs,    ar 
classics    on    other    day-.      And     t 
arranged  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  castlfe 
and  the  sick  poor  of  the  town.     Then  it  <  an 
to  Greek  Testament  reading-  very  frequent! 
on  the  week  evenings  instead  of  th- 
"We  were  now,"  hesav-,  "about  : 
number,  all  of   one  heart  and  of  one  mind. 
How  the  name  of    Mff/mi/intji  cam.-  to  be  a) 
plied  to  this  little  band  has  already  been  to! 
[METHODIST*]  ;    but  in  truth   this   little  (); 
ford     society,     never     exceeding     thiitv     i 
number,    hail   nothing  in   common   with   tl 
Methodism  whieh  after\va:  .  save  f" 

ligious  -s.       h    was  of   a    ni'.-t    pr< 

nouneed     High    Church     <:  had     r 

:iisition  or  bond  of  union,  and  hence  ill 

•;t  dire* 

Whittield   lient    in  one   dii-e,  tion  an 
.    in   another:   Clayton   remained    Hij> 
Churdi   to  the  end;  .Tame-   l|.i\e\-    becami 
a  fervid  Kvanirelical  Churchman  :  (iambold 
'.  in      lii-hoj)  ;        Inirham      a      1  >:'--. -nte 
While  thus  the  name  om-e  iriven  t<>  \v. 
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friends  remained,  the  MKTHODISTS  he  founded 
must  not  be  confused,  us  they  so  often  havr 
been,  with  that  Oxford  company  of  which  he 

Lso  the  leading  spirit. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends  at  this  time  was 
Law,  who-    5  ''-ill  had  been  one  of  the 

books  which  liad  m<>>t  strongly  impiv>sed 
him.  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  John  and 
Charles  We.-l.-y  had  vi-it-  d  him,  travelling  for 
sixty  miles  on'i'oot  in  order  to  save  the  more 
money  for  the  poor.  One  day  Law  said  to 
John,  "  You  would  have  a  philosophic  religion, 
but  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  Religion  is 
the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  only— we  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
US."  This  remark  he  n.-vi-r  afterwards  forgot. 
Another  time  Law  >.iw  liim  much  depressed, 
and  inquired  the  reason.  "  It  is  because  I  see 
80  little  fruit  of  my  labours,"  was  tin-  answi-r. 
"My  dear  friend,*"  >aid  Law,  -you  reverse 
matters  from  their  proper  »rd>T.  You  are  to 
follow  the  Divine  li-ht,  wherever  it  leads  you, 
in  all  your  conduct.  It  is  <  iod  alone  tliat 
gives  the  blessing.  I  pray  you,  always  mind 
your  own  work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness, 
and  C..d  will  taki-  can-  ot  II  is." 

:  ith-T  wished  his  son  to  sum-,  d 
him  at  Epworth,  hut  he  was  so  wedded  t«.  a 
college  lit-'  and  t«.  tin-  advantages  he  enj 
of  his  retireim  nt  and  hi-  i-h«»«'ii  companions, 
that  he  could  not  he  p.-r>uad«-d  to  ci.n>ent. 
His  fath.-r  died  in  .  .  II.-  had  d.-iivd 

John  to  present  to  (Ju.-.-n  Caroline  a  book  he 
had  just  finished,  and  h«-  went  to  London  for 
that  purpose.  There  h«  was  strongly  solicited 
by  Dr.  P.urton.  "Me  "f  the  tiu-tn-s  for  th«-  new 
Colony  at  Ceoriria.  to  L-M  there  and  pn-aeh  to 
the  Indians.  H--  refused  at  Jirst.  hut  after 
wards  cons'-nted  :  and  "ii  (>ct.  11th,  l~'-'<~>.  he 

;  fr.  .m  <  ir  iv—  nd  with  his  broth 
and    two  •.  Is.      Th.-y  arrived   at  the 

Bavannah  in  the  rVbniaiy  following,  and 
preached  to  the  pcopl,-  whom  they  found  mi 
Binding,  who  were  t'h--  '•  -ed,  that 

mean-    "i  '.  ith  them. 

Not   finding  any  op.-n   door  for  the  pi- 
tion     of    work     amonir   the    Indians,    the    two 
brothers     laboured     inc.—  tntly     where     they 
land.  d.      "The  meonv.  ni.  M.  .  s  and   dai,_ 

-  biographers.  "  which   lie 

C-nibi  i.  •  1  that  he  miirht  pn-ich  the  (Jo-pel 
and  do  Lr  rr  kind  t«>  all  that  would 

•  «•  it  at  his  liaii  c]  "sin<r  of   him- 

8elf  to  every  ehan_-<-  ot'  naaon  .in-1  iiP-1.  niency 
of  weather  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 

conditions  which  few  but   himself  could 

:litted     to.         He     f iv.pleTlt  ly     slept     On 

tho    ground    as    he    journeyed    through   the 
1    with    the   nightly   dews,  and 

with   his   clothes  and   hi-*  hair   t'ro/.-n  by  the 
•.ing     to     the     earth.       He     would     wade 

through  >wani]»  and  swim  thi'oiitrh  rivers,  and 

then    travel   till   his    i-1-.thes    were   dry.        Hi< 
th    in   the    m,-:intim.-.   Btnu  I    m.y 

..  was  iinint'-rrupted."     His  work  her 
.nipted    by    a    love-pas-a^e.      He    bei  ame 


attached  to  Miss  Causton,  the  niece  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah,  but  eventually 
declined  to  marry  her,  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  On  this  disappointment  she  married 
a  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Wesley  refused  to 
admit  her  to  the  Communion,  upon  which  her 
husband  indicted  him  for  defamation.  The 
affair  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  but  was 
the  occasion  of  Wesley  leaving  the  colony, 
which  he  did  on  Dec.  3rd,  1737,  "  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  feet,"  to  use  his  own  expression. 

During  his  voyage  back  to  England  Wesley 
became  conscious  of  a  great  change  in  his 
religious  feelings,  which  may  be  told  in  his 
own  words.  "  It  is  upwards  of  two  years  since 
I  left  my  native  country  in  order  to  teach  the 
Georgian  Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean 
time  :-  Why,  what  I  least  of  all  suspected, 
that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert 
others,  was  never  converted  myself.  .  .  . 
All  this  time  that  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was 
beating  the  air.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  by  a  living  faith 
in  Him  bringeth  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  I  sought  to  establish  my  own  right- 
:i<-88,  and  so  laboured  in  the  fire  all  my 
days." 

rrired  in  England  Feb.  1st,  1738,  and 

found  that  Whitlield  had  sailed  for  America 
th>  day  before  on  purpose  to  assist  him.  It 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  on  his  journey 
from  Deal  to  London  he  preached  and  read 
prayers  at  several  places.  He  was  still  under 
m  from  a  sense  of  sin  and  a  want  of 
a  Durance  of  forgiveness,  but  he  says  that  the 
li:j-ht  came  t«.  him  through  the  conversation  of 
:  P.uhler,  a  Moravian,  whom  he  renewed 
acquaintance  with  on  his  arrival.  As  he 
attended  thv  afternoon  services  at  St.  Paul's 
he  heard  the  noth  Psalm  sung  as  an  anthem, 
and  the  same  evening  he  attended  a  religious 
meeting  in  Ald.-rsgatt-  Street,  where  one  was 

..ng  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
K'om-ins.  And  he  says,  "I  felt  my  heart 
j.  Iv  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  an  asMiranc,- 
was  irivm  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
>ins,  even  mine."  This  event  he  regarded  as 
his  conversion.  During  his  absence  the  re- 
liirious  movement  which  began  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made  great 
pi-ogress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts 
of  the  South  of  England,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  Whitfield. 
With  this  cnthu>ia<m  Wesley  now  found 
himself  in  full  accord,  and  under  its  in 
fluence  h.  c]<-t <>rmincd,  three  weeks  after  his 
"com ei  .on."  to  retire  for  a  short  time  to 
Germany.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  con- 

ring    with  those  holy  men  [the  Moravians] 

who  were  them-elves  Hving  witnesses  of  the 

power    of    faith,  and  yet  able  to   bear   with 

who  were   weak,  would    be  a   means, 

under  Cod,  of  establi>hin-  his  soul.     Accord- 

,,  in  June,  1738,  he  crossed  to  Rotterdam, 
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find  went  on  to  Herrnhut,  the 
settlement  in  Upper  Lusatia,  when  Count 
Xin/cndorf  introduced  him  to  the  Prince 
K'oyal  of  Pru»ia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great.  On  liis  return  lo  Kn-_rlaiid  in  Sep 
tember,  he  heard  that  Whitfield  had  returned 
from  (ieorgia,  and  they  once  more  b.-cmi" 
intimately  associated.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  We>ley  In-como  merged  in  tliat  of 
Methodism,  and  \ve  n-fer  the  reader  to  the 
article  on  that,  subject.  [M  r.Tiiomvrs.]  It  only 
remains  to  note  the  main  dates  of  the  rest  of 
his  biognpby.  lie  began  his  open-air  preach 
ing  early  in  17-'W,  and  the  same 
his  sanction  to  lay-preachinir,  to  t  lie  disgust  of 
his  High  Church  brother  Samuel.  In  1740 
he  broke  with  the  Moravians,  on  what  he 
.  ;ded  as  doctrinal  points,  and  from  that 
time  the  two  parti. •>  w,  iv  in  undi>gui-ed,  and 
even  bitter,  hostility,  lief ore  the  year  was 
ended  In-  had  also  broken  with  Whitlield.  the 
result  of  which  was  a  division  of  the  n,.\v 
religionists  into  two  permanently  di>tinct 
bodies,  though  after  a  while  the  two  men 
themselv. -  1  their  personal  fri.-nd- 

>hip. 

From  that  time  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
hard  labour  for  the  consolidation  of  his  new 
Soeiety.  He  rode  40,  50,  even  60  miles  a 
d  iv.  reading  as  he  rode,  and  preaching  some 
times  five  times  a  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  exchanged  horseback  for  a  chaise, 
and  not  the  severest  weather  ever  hindered 
him.  His  journals  are  filled  with  graphic 
accounts  of  his  preachings.  We  extract  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  his  native  Ep worth  : 
"  Sunday,  June  6th,  1742.  A  little  before  the 
services  began  I  went  to  Mr.  Rowley,  the 
curate,  and  offered  to  assist  him,  either  by 
preaching  or  reading  prayers.  But  he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  of  my  assistance.  The 
church  was  exceedingly  full  in  the  afternoon, 
a  rumour  being  spread  that  I  was  to  preach. 
After  sermon,  John  Taylor  stood  m  the 
churchyard,  and  gave  notice  as  the  people 
were  coming  out — "  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being 
permitted  to  preach  in  the  church,  <i««ffn«  to 
preach  here  at  six  o'clock."  Accordingly  by 
six  o'clock  I  came,  and  found  such  a  OOOJre- 
gation  as  I  believe  Ep  worth  never  saw  b. 
I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  church 
upon  my  father's  tombstone,  and  said,  '  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  JI,.ly 
c.host.*  Friday,  the  llth,  I  preached 
at  Fpworth,  on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  iv-ur- 
rection  of  the  dry  bones.  And  great  u 
was  the  shaking  among  them:  lament -iti-'ii 
and  great  mourning  were  heard  :  ( ;..d  bowing 
their  bents,  >o  that  on  every  side,  as  with 
one  accord,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  w.  pt 
aloud.  Saturday,  the  1'Jth,  I  preached  on  tin- 
righteousness  of  the  Law  and  the  ri^hteous- 
•f  Faith.  While  I  was  speaking,  several 
dropped  down  as  dead,  and  among  the  rest 
t  -TV  irai  iieird  ..1'  sinners  groaning  for 


the  righteousness  of  faith  as  almost  drown--. 
my  vciict'.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  uj 
their  lit  ads  with  joy  and  broke  out  int< 
thanksgiving,  beimr  as^m.-d  they  now  ha 
-.re  of  their  souls,  the  forgiveness  o 
their  sins." 

In  1 7.")()  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Vi/elle,  ; 
widow  with  four  children,  having  not  loni:  be. 
fore  written  a  tract  recommending  celibac 
The.  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one.  lit 
had  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  pivaehor  t< 
travel  less.  Inn  his  wife  h.-ejun,-  di>sitisfi,d  a 
his  continual  abs--nc.-s.  ;md  was  even  j.-alous 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  marital  authority 
and  wrote  to  her  to  know  him  and  know  h-  r 
self.  "  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me 
more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  not  an\ 
longer  contend  for  the  mastery;  be  con  ten' 
to  be  a  private,  insignificant  p'T.-on.  knowi 
anil  loved  by  God  and  me,"  ,  tc.  In  • 
quenee  she  several  times  1-ft  him,  and  \\  c 
induced  to  come  back.  But  at  length  h< 
besou-ht  her  no  mm.-.  ••  Non  earn  n-liqui 
non  dimisi,  non  ivvoeabo"  he  wrote  [«  1  ,lj, 
n  >t  de>.-rt  ht-r,  1  did  n-.t  dismiss  her,  I  will  not 
recall  her"].  She  died  ten  years  later,  in  1771 

We-ley  himself   lived   twenty  years  longer 
keeping   up  his  indefatigable  labours  till  tin 
last.      The  ama/.ing  amount    of    work    h 
through   could   only  be   accomplished    1- 
most  rigid  ••eom.my  of  tim<  .  and  r«->..lution  in 
the  use  of   it,  under  a   strain  that  would   hav. 
broken  mo-t  m.-ndown;   but   his  health  only 
fail. -d  about  th:  ; >efore  his  death.      In 

spite  of  this  he  >till   rose   at    four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and    pr.-a«  h. •<!  and  travtdled  as 
usual  until  th.-  \\"-  In  tday  before  his  d-ath, 
when  he  preached  for  the  last  time  at  Leather- 
head,    in  Surr.-y.      Un    Frid-iy  sym].toU, 
peared  which  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  etui, 
and  the  next  four  days  were  mainly  occupied 
by  him  in  prai-ing  <  .<•  1.      II-    died  aboir 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday.  March  Jnd 
1791,  in  the  8Mb  yen-  of  his  a-e.  and 
lying  in  state  in   his  ministerial   rob,  s  at  hi> 
chapel  in  City  Road,  was   int-rred  th. 
March  9th. 

Westminster  Abbey.— It  i*  <u]»posedl 

that  Sebert.  King  of  the  Ka-t  Saxons,  built  a 
Church  on  the  site  of  the  pr»  s. -nt  al»bey  some 
time  ilurinir  tlie  se\.  nth  century,  and  this- 
would  seem  probable,  as  hi-  irrave  has  alwaym 
b.- n  slu.wn  there.  In  its  n.  i irhbourhood* 

Dg  up  a  monastery  f-und-'d  by  Kdgar, 
the  site  of  which  in  those  days  was"  insular, 
throuirh  the  stream  which,  runniiiL'  down  from 
the  Hampstead  hills,  forked  off  into  a  delta, 
the  one  branch  falling  into  the  river  on  the 
site  of  Millbank  Prison,  the  other  near  White 
hall.  It  was  known  as  Thorn  Fy.  «.r  the  Isle 

.<.rns,    ami  wards  called    Wost- 

minster,  to  di>tinguish  it  from  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  which  was  the  F  istminster.  This 
structure  was  d.-tn/yed  by  the  I)anes  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the 
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Confessor  bet  \voon  the  years  1055  and  1065, 
but  of  his  work  little  now  remains  beyond  the 
Pyx-house,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  pre 
sent  abbey,  adjoining  the  chapter-house.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  consecrated  on 
the  feast  of  rhri>tmas,  1065,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Edward  and  many  of  his  nobles;  he 
died  live  days  alter,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  His 
tomb  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  buildinir.  From  that  time  the  Abbey 
became  to  thf  English  people  the  most  sacred 
spot  in  the  country,  as,  groaning  under 
the  rule  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  they 
looked  back  to  the  days  of  the  Confessor  as 
the  golden  age.  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  consecration,  namely  on  Christmas 
Day,  1066,  William  of  Normandy  was 
crowned  king  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
conquered.  Sine.-  him.  all  tin-  S.iv.-ivigns  of 
ind  havf  tifii  rrowncd  there.  I'M  ward  I. 

ht  thf  famous  coronation  stone  from 
the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  had  the  coronation 
chair  mad.-  which  covers  it,  and  on  which 

veieiL'ii  is  still  crowned. 

Henry  111.  built  mo>t  of  Westminster 
Abbey  as  it  now  stands;  he  pulb-d  down 
the  greater  part  oi  the  Confessor's  work,  and 

1  a  chip'-l  to  thf  Virgin  at  thf  • 
end  in  UJO.  The  Abbey  was  completed  in 
1285,  in  thf  r.-iirn  uf  "  Iviward  I.  The 
western  ]i.-irt>  <>i'  thf  nave  and  aisle  v. 
erect. -d  between  uniand  lls:i.  H--nry  VII. 
rebuilt  the  I*idy  Chap-l  of  Henry  111.,  and 
it  is  called  aftt-r  hi-  nam-- ;  it  stands  In-hind 
the  head  of  thf  cross,  in  thf  form  of  which 
the  abbey  is  construct.-d.  With  tin-  excep 
tion  of  the  two  western  to\v»-rs,  the  upper 
iparts  of  which  were  built  by  Sir  ChrU- 
topher  WP-II.  We~timnst'-r  Abbey  r.-main-  in 
outward  aspect  much  as  H.-nry  Vll.lett  it. 
le,  thf  Abbey  is  at  oncf  imposing  and 
inspiring;  it  was  at  one  time  the  hurial-pllM 
of  the  Knirlish  kinirs,  and  now  it  is  a  mark  of 
national  honour  t»  1  there._  The 

chapfl  of  Kdward  the  ( 'ont'ess  .r  contains  his 
Shrine,  and  the  altar-tombs  of  Edward  I., 
H.-nry  III.,  i;  .  and  Edward  III. 

In  li.-nry  VI  l.'s  Vhap.  1,  Il.-nry  himself, 
Eduard  VI.,  James  I..  Oharkl  I  I..  Wi.liam 
and  Miry.  (^u.>n  Ann.-.  Gi  •:_••-  I.  and  II. 

burifd,  and   in  thf   ai>l-  s  adjoining  are 

bnri.-d  M  iryaiid  Mli/al- th,  and  Mary.  (Jueen 

Thi-    i-  thf   Chapel  of  the  Order 

of  tlie  I'.ath.      1'o.ts'  Cornel,  whi<-h  forms  the 

southern    portion    of   the   arm   of    the 

•  tins  memorials  to  the  most  eminent 

-h    po,ts:    her.-,    too,    are   the    -raves    of 

K-fr,  Drydi-n,  I>i<  k>  n>.  Hand.-!,  Sheridan, 

l>bell,<;arrick,Samuel,Johnson,  M-i.-  ml-iy. 

etc.    In  other  parts  are  the  tombs  of  1'itt,  F»\. 

•Mam.    \Vi.  Living-tone.      The 

;ment-     in     the     north    transept    hav«- 

d  that    part   to   be  called   "States-men's 

r."      In  the  north  aisle  behind  the  cho;r 
with  the   graves  of 


Purcell,  Croft,  Blow,  Bennett,  and  others. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  "  New 
Poets'  Corner"  with  monuments  to  Keble, 
Wordsworth,  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  others. 
South  of  the  Abbey  are  the  cloisters,  which 
also  contain  many  graves  of  interest,  and 
the  architecture  of  which  is  exquisitely  beau 
tiful. 

The  Abbey,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a 
monastery  ruled  by  an  abbot.  The  present 
Deanery,  Cloisters,  Chapter-house,  and  other 
adjacent  buildings,  form  part  of  what  was 
once  this  great  Benedictine  Abbey.  The 
Abbots  of  Westminster  were  mitred,  and  of 
almost  as  much  dignity  as  bishops,  ranking 
only  second  to  those  of  St.  Albans.  Like 
Holyrood,  this  Abbey  was  enclosed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Palace.  Not  even 
the  Archbishop  could  officiate  in  the  Abbey 
without  his  leave  except  at  a  Coronation. 
Until  1642  the  Regalia  were  kept  here,  and 
though  they  are  now  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Dean 
before  a  Coronation.  On  the  Dissolution  of 
tii'-  .Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  a  monk  of 
\Ve-tniinster  lived  seventy  years  longer, 
d\  iii^-  at  the  a^e  of  ninety  at  the  village  of 
\V« -tin- on,  Hants,  quite  blind,  reverently 
tended  by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  there. 

Weotminster  is,  like  Windsor,  a  Royal 
Peculiar;  it  has  a  Dean  (whose  income  is 
£2,000  per  annum),  an  archdeacon,  six  canons, 
and  six  minor  canons.  For  a  short  time  only 
was  it  under  a  bishop.  Bishop  Thirlby  was 
consecrated  in  1540,  and  remained  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  which  included  all  Middlesex 
except  Fulham,  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
translated  to  Norwich. 

The  Memorials  of  this  Abbey,  by  Dean 
Stanley,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  in 
the  language.  The  daughter  of  Dean  Brad 
ley  has  also  written  a  very  charming  hand 
book. 

LIST  OF  ABBOTS  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


Accession.                                Accession. 

Edwin   .                .    1049 

Kydyngton   . 

130S 

Geoffrey               .    M8B 

Curtlington  . 

1315 

s  .                .    1076 

Henley  . 

1334 

Gislebert               ,     U» 

Byrcheston  . 

1344 

in.                .     1"^-' 

Simon          Lang- 

Herbert                 .     ll'Jl 

ham    . 

1349 

Gervase                 .     1H" 

Nicholas  Litting- 

Laurence               .    1160 

ton 

1362 

r.                  .     1176 

Colchester    . 

1386 

Postard                 .     lli'l 

Hawerdeu     .        . 

1420 

I'ai.illon                  .     1200 
Uumez  .                 .\-\\- 

Kyrton  . 
Norwich 

1440 
1463 

Berking                  .     1222 

Milling  . 

1469 

Crokesley              .     1-l'i 

Esteney 

1474 

Ware     .                 .     1258 

Fascet  . 

1498 

Wenlock                .     1284        Islip      . 

1500 

LIST  OF  DEANS. 

Accession.                               Accession. 

William  Bill          .     1560        Albey    desecrated;^ 

Gabriel  Goodman      l.r>'il 

Dean  and  Chapter 

•1643 

Lancelot  Atidrewes  1601 

superseded 

Richard  Neale      .     1605 

John  Earles  . 

16W 

Goo.  Monteiu'uc   .     1'>I<> 

John  Dolheu 

1663 

Richard   1'ounsoii     1617 
John  Williams     .    1620 

Thomas  Sprat 
Francis  Atterbury 

1684 
1713 

Wes 
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LIST  OF  DEANS— continued. 


Ace 
Samuel    Bradfort 

(First     DIMII    it 
Order  of  15.it  ID 
Joseph  Wilcocks 
/acliary  IV.uv,- 
Johll  Th»lll:l^ 

Samuel  Horsley 
William  Viucent 
John  Ireland 
Thomas  Turton 

essiou. 

|  i:_-.; 

1731 
1756 
L768 
1793 

1815 
Ittfl 

Accession. 
Samuel      Wilier- 
force  .        .         .     1845 
Will  am          Buck- 
land    .         .         .     1845 
Richard  Chenevix 
Treuch       .        .     1856 
Arthur      Penrliyu 
Stanley        .         .    1863 
(iranville 
Ur.idley      .         .     1881 

Westminster  Assembly.  [A>SI-MIU.Y, 

\Vl.>TMlNsn:K.J 

Westminster  Confession.— A  con- 

•u  of  faith  drawn  up  by  tin-  \\Ystmin.-ter 
inbly,    and     compl.  •  llh.     Kin;, 

adopted   liy  tlu-  Scotch  Church   in    Hi  17 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1048.     It  is  : 
up. in    tli--    Scriptur.s.    and    upon    the    lri>h 
Articles  drawn   up  by  Archbi>hop    l"»lu-r   in 
Itil").       [Puor:  RFnUDM,    par.    r_>.] 

The    Presbyterian    Church    of    Scotland    lias 
[in  1S7I J  made  additions  to  it  on  th.-  .ii.rtiities 
of   Redemption.  l>ivine    1  »•  ON  •  I,  .M 
I>.pra\ity,    Salvation    of    Infants,    and    Civil 

-trates.      The    Westminster   Coin 
has  also  been  adopted,  with  modifications,  by 
the  Baptists  and  by  the  Welsh   Methodists. 
Jt  i-  r. -i  koned  to  be  the  best  existing  Calvin- 
istic  Confession. 

Westminster  School.  —  It  would 
appear  that  a  school  was  attached  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  from  its  first  founda 
tion,  but  we  have  very  few  trustworthy 
notices  left  to  show  us  the  character  of  that 
institution.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Memorial* 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  after  describing  the 
cloisters,  adds :  "  In  the  north  cloister,  close 
by  the  entrance  of  the  church,  where  the 
monks  usually  walked,  sate  the  prior.  In  the 
western  cloister  sate  the  'Master  of  the 
Novices '  with  his  disciples.  This  was  the  first 
beginning  of  Westminster  School."  But  the 
actual  greatness  of  the  school  dates  from  no 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Henry,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  which  he  had  seized, 
provided  a  certain  endowment  for  the  newly 
created  Chapter,  but  charged  its  revenue  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  scholars. 
Elizabeth  gave  form  to  her  father's  scl 
settled  statutes  for  the  school,  and  arranged 
for  the  yearly  election  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
to  the  two  royal  colleges  of  the  Trinity,  at  Cam 
bridge, and  ( 'hrist  (  hurch, Oxford.  'I 
utes  constituted  an  "  ardiididascalus  "  and  an 
"hypodidascalus"  ;'as  they  learnedly  design  at.  • 
the  master  and  under-master),  forty  Qu- 
scholars  and  ei^ht y  "  pensionai  ii."  ••  ,',ppidani." 

and  "peregrini/'Minemben  erf  the  school  The 

whole  charge  of  the  school  fell  on  the  income  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  the  new  scheme  \\-a«*  put  in  force  by 
the  Koyal  Commission  of  18(>%J.  Tntil  this 
time  th.  nomination  of  boys  as  King's  or 


(Jin-en's   scholar-  rested  with  the  Dean   an 
members  of  the  Chapter,  but  now  adm: 
to  the  college  is  gained  only  by  competith 
examination;    the    competition    is    op.  n     1 
those  who  have  been  at  the  school  at  lea-t 
twelvemonth   and    are   under   fifteen   y.   I 

The  Queen's  scholars,  who  now'numb. 
forty,  live  toiMh.-r  in  colle-e.  :m,i  are  (jj 
tingoished  by  cap  and  gown  and  white  n.-cl 
cl»th ;  in  the  Alihey  they  wear  white  surplice 
as  beinir  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  ( ',' 

ate  Church.       Since    ls;-_>    the   Mudi-ntsh: 
Oxford    and    the    scholarships    at    Cambrid:. 
have  been  thrown  open  to  competition  <imon 
t  lie  whole  school.     The  Coll. -e  Hall,   whei 
the  scholars  dine,  was  originally  th.   i.  f..toi 
of  the  abbot's  house,  and  dates  from  \\\< 
of    Kdward   IN.  :    it  is  -aid  to  have  he,  n    bui 
1'Vthe-ame  Nicholas  Littlinirton  to  whom  tl 
.Jerusalem  Chamber  and  a  great    ; 
deanery  are  ascribed.      ( »n  eaeh   side  an-  t\\ 
lonir  tables  of  chotnut  wood,  taken  from   th 

lv     of    olle    of    tile    Vessels    beloH-HllT   tO   \\ 

Sj»anish  Armada.  The  sch-.oln.oin  \s;ts  ori^j, 
ally  the  dormitory  of  the  monks.  Many  ,,] 
customs  are  still  kept  up  in  the  school;  f. 

in>tance.  I  ..  rs  are   u—d  at  the  '• 

niug  and  end  of  school.  The  pr,\,  r-  .,, 
l.y  the  captain  of  the  school  and  three  monitoi 
in  turn,  each  taking  a  week  ;  the  monit* 
kneels  in  the  centre  (.f  the  s.-lioo],  with  hi 
face  turned  to  the  ,.a>t.  the  headmaster,  th 
usher,  and  the  other  masters  kneeling  in  til 
behind  him. 

At  Westminster  Sri  is  a  custoi 

which  dates  from  i'  .ndation,  and  i 

prescribed  in  the  statut.->..V  its  r..yal  I'Miindres.- 
of  perform  in  ir  be  f.. re  Christmas  a  play  frm 
Terence  or  Plautus.  Tl.  \  a.ld.d  t 

the  performanco  a  prologue  .UK!  epilogue,  al> 
in  Latin,  the  former  recounting  tl. 
interest  to  the  school  during  tli. 
months,  the  latter  satirising  the  political  an 
social  events  of  the  day. 

The  nearness  of  the  Mho,,]  to  the  Court  o 
Whitehall,  and  the  fain,-  of  jta 
Westminster  for  two  centuriee  nida 

tion   the   chosen    seminary    of    th-     1 
nobles.     Its  nmnbirs  inn.  a»  d  fr<  n 
under  Dr.  Busby,   to   twi.e   that   numb,  r  n 
the  next  century,  and  remained  over  :',nu  so  lit 
as  1814.      From  that  time  onward  the  e< 
rapidly  wa^t.d  away,   and  was  likely  to  hav 
fallen  int..  entire  decay  had  not  fresh  blood  am 
new  measures  been  introduced.     The  r- 
for  this  d. cay  are  not  far  to  seek  :   the  (j 

f  a  school  buried  in  old  and  highl; 

unsuitable  buildings  in  the  h.ait   of  an  ev.-r 

:mrcity:  therivalryof  I-',ton  and  Harrow 

lern  >< -li....ls  of  largi 

size  and  resources  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
rvative  spirit  and  nature  of  th-  teaching 
maintained  at  A\"estmin-t-i.  and  tin-  entin 
dependence  of  the  school  on  the  bounty  am 
enterprise  of  the  Abbey  Chapter,  are  amont 
the  more  obviou-.  N'on  ildth.  st<  m  whicl 
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confined  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
headmastership  to  those  educated  at  We>t- 
minster  fail  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  in 
a  declining  school.  It  may,  however,  fairly 
be  hoped  that  tin-  separation  of  the  school 
from  the  Ahbry.  and  its  independent  endow 
ment,  however  much  to  be  regretted  for  senti 
mental  reasons,  will  prove  of  la>ting  benefit. 

Amongst  the  famous  scholars  of  West 
minster  w<-  may  name  William  Camden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Uryden,  Georye  Herbert,  Cowper, 
Soutlny.  Cowley,  (Jibbon,  Froude,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  John  Locke,  Home  Tooke, 
"Wan  n  Hastings,  etc. 

Wetstein,  JOHN  JAMKS,  was  born  at 
Basle  in  I'i'.r.;,  died  at  Am>ti-rd'im  in  17")4. 
His  uncle  was  a  lainous  proft-»or  of  di 
vinity  in  that  town,  and  John  received  mo>t 
of  his  early  education  under  him;  while 
Buxtorf  taught  him  Hebrew.  In  1713 
he  was  admitted  into  tin-  Church,  and  from 
that  time  devote. 1  his  life  to  the  >tudy  of 
one  subject — the  genuineness  and  autln  il 
licit  v  .uinionly  :  :  tin- 
Greek  Scriptures.  He  visited  mo>t  of  tin- 
countries  in  Kur.'pe  in  order  to  examine  M^. 
in  the  diib-r.nt  libraries,  Ib-  was  in  Knir- 
land  for  this  purpo>e  thn-e  times;  and  < 
in  1720.  was  employed  by  who 
himself  published  an  edition  of  the  Gr>  '-k 
Testament.  In  \~:'>(\  W. -t>t.  in  published 
kgomena  to  a  new  edition  of  the  (, 
whi<-li  cr-at'<l  so  much  stir  and  dJ 
tion  amongst  the  cl  -  vit/erland  that 
the  author  was  obli  I  v.-  the  country. 
He  settled  in  Am-t-  rdam.  \vh--n-  hi-  obtained 
the  po-t  of  Professorol  Philo>ophy  and  Hi-- 
tory  at  one  of  the  UIUV.TM-; .  ~.  The  Basle 
Senate  often  d  to  allow  him  to  return,  but 
hen-fused.  His  edition  of  the  (ii.ek  'I 
ment,  on  winch  In-  had  spent  many  y.  ars  of 
study  and  -  be 
fore"  his  dentil,  it  i>  v.  T-V  rare  now,  but 
in  spite  of  some  errors  is  valuable  to  the 
Student. 

Wette,    WII.HKI.M     MAHTIX    LEKF.UECHT 

DE,  one  of  tile    m.,>t    brilliant    theolmrian-   <f 

lx>rn    at   Vila. 

oar,  in  17  He 

at    .1. na    I'niv- r-ity,    and   in 
Moi-dinary     Professor    of 
Philosophy    at     H.-i'l' T:»  i_r.    and    two    • 

i    of  Theology.      In    1810   he 
made   professor  at   the   new    uni vi-rsi ty 
.    rlin.  but   was  .1.  priv.-l  of  his  post  nine 
ant  of  a    letter    which   In- 
had  written  to  the  mother  of  Karl   Ludwiij 
Sand,  an  Krlaniren  student  who  had  murdi-red 
i-t    von    Kot/ebin-.       In    this     letter    \><' 
Wette,   though  he  blamed  the  murderer. 

the    crime    was    due   to  patriotism,  and 

not  so  had  as  had  be,  n  stated. 

On    his    >  je.-tion     from     Berlin    he    went   to 

V          IT,  and    in   IvjJ   was  called  to  be  Pro 


fessor  of  Theology  at  Basle.  He  became 
Hector  of  the  University  in  1849,  but  died  the 
same  year. 

De  Wette  was  the  author  of  Contribution 
to  the  Introduction  to  the  Xew  Testament  [1805], 
f.'ontribution  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
>,ntHt  [1806],  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
[1811],  Commentary  on  the  Expiatory  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ  [1814],  Compendium  of  Christian 
Dogmatics  [1813],  Christian  Ethics  [1827], 
Religion,  its  Essence  and  Formal  ManiftttaiiotU 
[1827],  Essence  of  Christian  Faith  [1848], 
etc. 

De  Wette  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  Kationalistic  school  of  Germany. 
Thus  he  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  assigning  Genesis  to  the  time  of 
Utvid,  Deuteronomy  to  that  of  Josiah.  He 
also  denied  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalms,  further  than  holding  that  Christian 
ity  answered  to  the  ideal  future  which  the 
prophets  set  forth.  Of  miracles  he  spoke 
somewhat  doubtfully,  but  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that,  though  not  historically  true, 
tiny  were  symbolic  of  truth.  Of  Christian 
ity  as  a  practical  system  he  always  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  at  well  as  of  the  character  and 
person  of  Christ.  In  fact,  he  adopted  as  his 
own  view  tin-  expression  of  the  Apostle,  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  which  he  inter 
preted  as  tlie  assertion  that  all  nobility  of 
icter,  all  spiritual  health,  lies  in  the 
formation  in  each  man  of  the  Christ-spirit  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Whately,  RICHARD,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  [h.  17*7,  d.  18(53]. — One  of  the  leaders 
of  popular  religious  thought  in  this  century. 
His  father  was  a  1'rebendary  of  Bristol,  and 
Kichard  was  the  youn-est  of  a  large  family. 
He  was  nitered  at  Oriel  ('..llege,  Oxford,  in 
1805,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1811.  There,  in 
union  with  Davison,  the  author  of  Discourses 
on  Prophecy,  and  Copleston,  then  Provost  of 
Oriel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  he 
founded  what  is  known  as  the  "  Early  Oriel 
School."  To  this  school  belonged  Arnold, 
who  came  as  a  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  in 
is].');  Hampden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Here 
ford  ;  and  for  a  short  time  J.  H.  Newman. 
Keble  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  at  the  time,  but 
always  stood  aloof  from  this  society.  To  these 
names  is  to  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Hawkins, 
who  succeeded  Copleston  as  Provost  in  1828, 
and  held  the  post  until  1882— a  man  of  power 
ful  influeii  •••  in  his  time,  who,  surviving  his 
fellows,  s.ill  maintained  their  liberal  prin 
ciples  even  win  ii  the  potent  influence  of 
Ni-wman  was  at  its  height.  The  most  popu 
lar  writer  of  the  school  was  Whately.  The 
best  of  his  writings  was  probably  his  Historic 
Doubts  Respectwj  X«/><>l<-»n  Bonaparte  [1819], 
a  clever  pamphlet  in  which  he  reduces  to 
absurdity  the  dictum  of  Hume  of  the  in- 
libility  of  miracles  in  spite  of  any  evidence. 
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Whately,  by  analysing  the  evidence  for  the 
<  arc  of  Bonaparte,  gravely  pn-tesses  to 
iiiainlaiu  that  no  .such  person  ever  existed. 
In  IVJ'J  In-  was  Hampton  Lecturer,  and  took 
for  his  subject  <>n  tin'  I'xt ami  ^ll>t(f.f  «f  1'itrtii 
l-'ifiiin/  tn  Riltijion.  In  ISl'.')  lie  wrote  his 

easaya  OK  Som*  P§eulutritit$  of  tJU  <'hi 
liil'tjinn,  and  in  KS'JS  a  series  On  Some  1><JH- 
cnltii's  in  (he  H'ritinys  of  AY.  J'uitl.  The 
object  of  tin's  work  was  to  show  that  the 
KMiimon  Kvangelical  doctrines  of  Klection. 
Kinal  !Vr>eVt  ran.  <  .  A—  ,:  nice,  Imputed 
Riffhteonsnefli  were  not  Pauline;  that  they 
liad  grown  up  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  various  sources,  and  were  shaped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  with  certain  JM-I  \  r- 
sions  of  Pauli:.  _ro.  All  this  while 

he  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  < 
ston,  the  real  ma.-ter-mind  of  the  Karly  (  iriel 
School,  who  led  him  tinnly  on  into  Liberal 
ism  both  in  ( 'hmvh  and  Slate,  and  into  strong 
independence  of  judgment.  The  new  men 
were  called  "Noetics,"  from  their  suppo>ed 
claim  to  superior  mental  penetration,  and 
they  were  regarded  with  something  like  dis 
may  by  the  older  members  of  the  Kni\er-itv. 
In  1820  Arnold  left  Oriel,  but  aft. TV. 
returned  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of  Hi>t-.rv 
[  1  N  11  ] .  In  1 83 1  Whately  became  A  rchbishop 
of  Dublin.  Though  the  appointment  gave 
great  offence  to  the  clergy,  who  disliked 
Whately's  strong  Liberalism,  the  choice  proved 
by  no  means  an  unwise  one.  Whately, 
staunch  Protestant  as  ho  was,  won  the  con 
fidence  of  the  Koman  Catholics  by  his  fair 
ness  and  impartiality,  and  the  system  of 
education  which  he  so  strenuously  promoted 
was  wise  and  popular. 

Whately  was  not  a  theologian,  nor  a  deep 
thinker.  But  he  was  wonderfully  clear  and 
lucid  in  style.  His  theology  was  entirely  of 
the  school  of  Pa  ley,  and  opposed  to  that  of 
Coleridge  and  the*  Platonists.  Christianity 
with  him  rested  on  external  evidence,  not  on 
any  internal  teaching.  Doctrines  to  be 
believed  must  be  proved  from  Scripture, 
which  is  authoritative,  and  can  command 
belief  in  matters  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  no  cognisance.  Whately  was  a  deter 
mined  opponent  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
denying  Apostolical  Succession  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

Wliichcote,  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  most 

eminent  of  the  "Cambridge  Platonic."  \\a> 
born  at  Stoke  in  Shropshire  in  1610,  died  in 
1683.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
Cambridge,  and  elected  a  Fellow  there 
in  1633.  He  soon  became  a  famous  Tutor, 
and,  after  his  ordination,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  University  preachers.  hi  lfi.">9  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  soon  after  ac 
cepted  the  living  of  Milton,  and  was  also 
made  Provost  of  King's  College.  At  the  Re- 
storation  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  pier. 
of  pi-el-  rm.  nt.  the  i  io\  eminent  objecting  not 


M  much  to  the  man  him>elf  or  his  polities,  a*- 
to  allowing  any  one  who  had  been  appointed 
under  the  Commonwealth  to  keep  a  position 
of  importance.  lie  was  pr.-M  nted  to  St. 
Anne's,  JMackfriars,  which  lie  kept  until  hi> 
church  was  burned  down  in  the  (iivat  Kir.  oi 
L666,  Two  years  later  h«- bream,-  lector - 
Lawrence  ,1,-wry,  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  llis:>.  He  wrote  v< TV  f.-\v  books,  and  his 

influence,  which  \\-a>  rery  great,  vras  exerted 

rather  by  his  sermons  and  >p.-.-eln->  than  in 
any  other  way.  Some  of  the.-e  were  published 
alter  hi>  death,  one  volume  of  >rrnions  beini: 
edited  by  the  Karl  of  Shaftobury  ;  and  the 
.vain-  collection  appeared  many  years  aftei 

in   Kdinbur-h.     \>r.  Campbell  collected  the 

whole  of  his  work.-,  and  published  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  c< utiiry.  "  He 
stood,"  writes  Principal  Tulloch,  "at  the 

head  of  the  Cambridge  thought  of  his  time. 
Men  like  Smith  and  Cudworth  and  M.I.- 
and  Tillot>on  looked  back  to  him  as  their  in 
tellectual  n. 

Whiston,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  10G7.  at 
Norton  in  :iiiv,  where  his  lath-  : 

:.  and  died  in  17-~»_'.      1 1.    \\  .>  .   incatt  d  by 
his  father  till  K-  oteen,  and  then  lie- 

came  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Antrobu>  of  Tamworth. 
In  IGMi  1.  >  iare  Colle^,.,  Cambridge, 

where  he  chiefly  >tudied  mathematics  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  degn •••  m 
1690,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  ordained  in 
1693.  He  became  chaplain  to  Ih.  More. 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  in  IMS  wafl  made 
Vicar  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk.  He  had  be 
come  acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
in  1703  caused  him  to  be  appointed  his  SIK  - 
cessor  to  the  Lucasian  Chair  at  < 'amhridje. 
He  also  undertook  clerical  duties;  but  his 
views  gradually  changed,  till  he  openly  de 
clared  himself  to  be  an  Arian.  and 
rejected  infant  baptism.  He  was.  in  171<>, 
expelled  from  his  Professorship  and  from  the 
University,  his  writings  were  censure, 1  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  1711,  and  in 
1713  he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the 
Dean's  Court  of  St.  Paul's;  but  after  the 
proceedings  had  been  prolonged  for  two 
yean  he  was  acquitt-d,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  formally  a  member  of  the  <  'hun-h 
of  England.  He  was,  however,  pr.-a.-hed 
airain>t  by  many  eh-riry,  at  whose  hea  ; 
Dr.  Sacheverell.  who  also  refused  him  com- 
munion.  In  17_<»  he  was  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  lioyal  Society,  but  refused 
admittance  by  his  former  friend.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Whiston,  who  was  a  vain  mm, 
as.-ribed  the  refusal  to  jealoii>y  of  his  scientific 
genius.  He  spent  the  n->t  of  his  time  in 
retirement  in  I/ondon,  formed  a  religious 
fociety  at  his  house,  occasionally  gave  lectun  s, 
and  carried  on  scientific  studies.  His  chief 
works  were;  T/i '<»•>/  <>t '  tl«  £«rM,  containing 
\.  iv  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  Deluge ;  YViwi- 
tive  Christianity  Restored;  several  scientific 
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works,  and  a  translation  of  Josephns,  the  only 
one  which  lasted  any  long  period. 

Whitaker,  WILLIAM  [b.  1548,  d.  1595], 
Regius  Proi'e>sor  of  Divinity  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  [1579];  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's  [1580],  and  master  of  St.  John's 
C1586].  He  wrote  many  works  on  behalf 
of  Protestantism  and  Calvinism;  as — A  Dis 
putation  on  Holy  Scripture  against  the  Papitttj 
especially  Bellarmint  and  Stapleton  [1588], 
and  An  Answer  to  thi-  T>  H  Ri<t*un*  of  Edward 
Campion  the  Jesuit  [1581],  both  of  which 
were  written  in  Latin,  but  have  been  trans 
lated  into  English. 

Whitby,  DANIEL,  IM>.  [A.  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonshire,  M:;^  :  '/.  at  S;ilisltury, 
1726]. — An  English  divine.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1653;  took  his  .M.A. 
decree,  1660 ;  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Collet-.  MI;  i  ;  made  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  1'n •« -i-utor  of 
the  Cath'-dral  in  M7- ;  and  in  the  x-iim- 
year  he  v.  ated  to  the  Rectory  • 

Edmund's,  Salisbury.  !!«•  published  from 
time  to  time  a  s.-rics  of  attacks  ..n  Komanism  : 
The  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host  Worship, 
Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  litginninn. 
and  also  appeared  as  a  d.-l'-nder  of  the  I>>- 
sentersinhis /'/•".'•  ^'<//< '/.'•<•  «////'/// 

pleaduu)    '  •  "i  liri'hriH 

in  things  indtffi-rcnt.  The  book  was  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  condemned  by  the  I'niversity 
of  Oxford  to  be  publicly  burnt  ;  and  Whitby 
was  obliged  to  recant  his  opinions,  with  an 
apology  for  the  h.-i,  ty.  II-  also  published  a 
second  part  of  tin-  Ptotohmi  .  ^ith 

an    a]. peal    to    th.-  -    to    n-join    the 

Established  Church.  The  next  turn  which  he 
took  was  a  publication  of  an  Arminian  work: 
A  Discourse  on  (!<•  nisin. 

1!  -    J'/tra /)//)•• 

Testament,  published  in  two  folio  volume-*  in 
1703,  was  Ion-  repaid,  d  U    i    valuable    work. 
In    D'Oyly    and    .Mm;'-    P.ible    it    is  largely 
drawn  upon.      Hut  it  is  now  looked  on 
little  worth,  either  as  r.-irards  scholarship   or 
devotional  feelinir.      He  is  continually  pi 
in.:-,  in  a  soft  of  n-  rvoiis  and  excited  manner, 
i-m,   and   in    1714   h»  adopted 
m   vii  ws,  and  published   Dissertatio 
Scripiurarwn   Inf>  >•;»•>  ?>/'/' •>/••,   which  involved 
him  in  a  rontroveisy  with  the  Trinitarians. 
To  the  end  of  Ins  life  lie  continued  to  uphold 
Arianism,    ami   to   write   repeated   attacks   on 
Popery.        He  is    said    to     have    bin;   a   very 
lovable  man  in  personal  life. 

Whitby,  S\\.in  OK.-  -By  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Ii  ish'Church,  through 
the  exertions  of  its  workers,  had  become  so 
powerful  that  the  <-l.-nry  »t'  England  deferred 
f  to  the  judgments  of  its  bi-liop  rather  than 
to  those  of  the  Pope,  oswy'.-  <v>n>en,  Ean- 
fleda,  daughter  of  K<l\vin  and  EthelburiM, 
brought  with  her  from  Kent  the  Roman  way 


of  calculating  Easter,  while  her  husband's 
household  adhered  to  the  custom  of  St. 
Columba.  This  led  to  disputes  between  those 
of  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Scots,  and  the  disciples  of  Augustine  and 
Paulinus ;  and  a  few  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Theodore,  a  famous  council  was  held  on 
this  question  at  the  Abbey  of  Whitby  in  664. 
A  gilbert,  a  French  prelate,  who  was  now 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  was  the  leader  of  one 
party ;  and  Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
was  speaker  of  the  other.  Agilbert,  however, 
retired  to  France,  and  deputed  Wilfrid,  a 
young  Northumbrian  priest,  who  had  passed 
some  years  in  study  at  Rome  and  Lyons,  to 
plead  for  the  rule  of  Italy  and  France.  Oswy, 
who  presided  at  this  council,  after  listening 
in  turn  to  Colman  and  Wilfrid,  one  of  whom 
traced  his  practice  to  St.  John,  the  other  to 
St.  Peter,  on  hearing  the  text,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  stopped  the  debate.  "  Is 
it  true,  Colman,"  he  said,  "  that  our  Lord 
spoke  these  words  to  Peter?" — "Most true." 
— "But  can  you  prove  that  any  such  power 
uiven  to  your  Saint  Columba 'r  " — "We 
cannot."  — "Then,"  said  the  King,  "I  dare 
not  withstand  this  door-keeper  of  heaven,  but 
must  obey  his  rule,  lest,  when  I  come  to  that 
door  and  ask  for  entrance,  he  should  refuse 
to  turn  the  key."  The  assembly  of  earls  and 
commoners  decided  that  it  would  be  expe 
dient  to  leave  the  erroneous  calculation  and 
adopt  the  better.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  had  previously  per 
suaded  Oswy  to  take  the  part  he  did.  It  was 
unfortunate  in  its  result,  as  it  gave  offence 
to  Colman,  a  plain  sincere  Christian,  who 
shortly  after  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  re 
tired,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  Scottish 
monks  and  clergy,  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland. 

White  Brethren. — Christian  hermits 
who  arose  in  Italy  among  the  Alps  in  the  four 
teenth  century.  They  were  called  "  White 
Brethren,"  "Alhati,"  or"Bianchi,"  from  their 
garments  of  white  linen,  which  reached 
to  their  feet,  and  covered  all  their  faces 
except  their  eyes.  They  were  headed  by  a 
priest,  whose  name  and  nationality  are  un 
known,  who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  led 
them  down  into  the  Italian  plains  in  1399. 
He  called  himself  the  prophet  Elias,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  follow  him  to  a  crusade 
to  regain  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks. 
Not  only  the  peasants,  but  priests  and  car 
dinals  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner, 
till  his  followers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
forty  thousand.  They  marched  from  city  to 
city,  singing  hymns,  and  daily  increasing, 
till  Pope  Boniface  feared  they  would  attack 
the  Popedom,  and  sent  out  a  band  of  troops, 
which  met  the  pilgrims  at  Viterbo,  seized 
the  leader,  and  dispersed  the  others.  The 
priest  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1403. 
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White,  H  INKY  KIHKE,  Christian  poet  [A. 

at  Nottingham.  17-s.");  <!.  at  Cambridge,  180G]. 
ill-  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  destined  to 
follow  his  father's  trade,  but  was  afterwards 
sent  to  an  attorney's  oilice.  and.  while  there. 
with  very  little  help,  hi-  .studied  Latin  and 
Greek  and  other  branch,  soft-duration.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  wn.tr  for  several  p.-ri- 
odic-als,  and  in  ISO'J  publislu-d  a  volume  of 
IIO.-IMS.  which,  however,  ni.l  with  very  little  at 
tention,  but  proem,  dhim  the  notice  of  Soutln-y 
At  this  time  a  -ic.it  change  took  place  in  him; 
he  had  indulged  a  leaning  towards  iniidelity, 
but  now  he  became  ardently  impn»ed  with 
the  truth  of  Chri>tianity.  and  devoted  all  his 
powers  towards  -, tting  to  (  '  unbridgr  and 
h.  ing  educated  lor  the  Church.  In  IMU 
he  succeeded  in  g.  tting  a  si/ar>hip  at  St. 
John's  College,  and  for  two  years  he  studied 
with  wonderful  \»  \  .  and  gai: 

First  Class  in  180G.     I'.ut  the  strain  j  . 
too    much,    and    he    dud    that    y.ir  of    i-,,n. 
Miinption.       Southry    j»ublishrd     a     selection 
of  his   prose    writings  and  poems  under  tin- 
title  of  The  Remains  of  //.//;•//    A"<//.r    U'/iite. 
Some   of    his  hymns    are    popular,  but    his 
literary  merits  have  probably  been  exagger- 
at.-d  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
death. 

White,  JOSEPH  BLANCO  (b.  1775,  d.  1841), 
a  remarkable  theological  writer,  was  of  Irish 
descent,  but  a  Spaniard  by  two  generations, 
and  was  born  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
Seville,  unfortunately  for  him  the  most 
bigoted  and  ascetic  town  in  Spain.  From 
his  tenderest  years  he  was  subjected  to  mon 
astic  discipline,  his  parents'  object  being  to 
"  make  him  religious  and  in  perfect  deference 
to  the  priest  who  directed  the  conscience  of 
the  family."  But  the  child  was  unfit  for 
such  discipline,  being  exceedingly  shy  and 
sensitive,  and  he  has  put  on  record  the  mental 
agonies  he  suffered  at  the  confessional,  and 
the  terror  which  haunted  him  for  years,  be 
cause  he  had  been  ashamed  to  confess  the 
hideous  crime  of  robbing  a  bird's  nest.  In 
due  course,  though  his  heart  hardly  went 
with  him,  he  took  orders  in  the  Roman 
Church,  but  from  the  first  Reason  disturbed 
the  supremacy  of  Faith,  and  though  for  a 
while  he  stilled  his  fears  by  ascetic  practices, 
and  took  refuge  from  them  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  they  rose  up  after  suppression, 
and  after  ten  years  of  this  hot  and  cold  fever 
he  determined  to  leave  Spain,  though  the 
sorrow  of  bidding  farewell  to  his  home  ties 
was  very  poignant,  lie  came  to  England 
and  enthusiastically  joined  the  Establi>h.-d 
<'hurcli.  His  devotional  habits  had  never 
desertrd  him,  and  he  ivjoi.-ed  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  Kngland  was  able  to  supply 
his  needs,  while  In  rejected  Popery.  For  it 
was  not  the  doctrines  which  an-  considered 
orthodox  which  had  di^iru-ted  him,  but  tin- 
Popery  and  the  theory  of 


Church  infallibility.      The  Church  -la.; 
reived  him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  unblem 
ished  character,  and  the  University  ..f  (  > 
conferred  on  him  the  degre^  of   .M..\.     \ 

Whately  was  appointed  to  tin- A rchbishopvieoi 
Dublin  In-  took  White  with  him.      lint  doubb 
of  the  tenability   of  his   position   a-jain   cam* 
upon  him.  and.  aftrra  twenty  yean  BtTUJ 
h.    went  forth  from  the  Archbishop's  house  » 
lonely   and  poor    man.    and  ayain    put    int< 
wiitimr  tin-  history  of  his  nnntal  trials.      ll< 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  for  the   r. -t   «.f  hi- 
life  remain. -d    in  tint   rived.      1  le  is  d.-cribed 
by  oin-  ,,f  their   eminent    members   as    "tin 
most  distinguish!  d  convert   I'nitarianism  ev.-i 
had.''      lie  died  at  Liverpool,  and  tin-  Rev.  .1. 
Martineau    preached    a    remarkably    touching 
sermon  over  his  grave.     Interesting  i: 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  se.  <  ml  Volu: 
.Mr.    Gladstone's  6r7«-<//<< //.«/ A,    and   in  Cardinal 
Newman's  Apologia. 

White,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
the  American  Church,  was  born  in  Philadel 
phia  in  17-17,  died  in  L836.  Fi'-ma  v.  ry  early 

':.-•   had    wi>he<l    to   became  a    clergyman, 
in      1770,     having     parsed     ^ucce»fullv 
through  the  college  course  at  Philadelp}. 
went    to    Fn-land.   and    was   ordain.,1  d< 
toward^  tin-  end  of  the  same   j  J     ung, 

I'.ishop  nf  Norwich.  As  soon  as  he  had 
ordained  priest  by  the  P,i>hop  of  London  he 
returned  to  America,  and  b.  f..re  lung  the 
great  War  of  Independence  broke  out.  I'n- 
like  most  of  his  fellow-i •!•  riry.  In-  took  pirt 
with  the  States  again >t  the  Mother  Country, 
and  was  always  a  strong  Kejuiblican.  \\'h.n 
the  war  was  over  t:  Miaininir  cleriry 

met  to  consider  tin  <  'hun-h.  which 

looked  well-nigh  hop,  !,  ->s.  \\')nt.-  puhli>h.d  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Tl«  <'n*c  <>f  t),> 
Churche*  in  the  I'nit'il  .S7«/r> •  r,,n, - ///</>//.  The 
meeting  decided  that  in  order  t-«  save  the 
Church  there  must  be  no  further  delay  in 
procuring  bishops  on  their  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  -  ibury  went  to  Kn^and 

for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the   KnL-'lish 
bishops.     But  ditliculties  wen-  made,  and  he 
was    consecrated     by     the     Scottish    bi-': 
[SFABVKY.]      Though   the    Ann-rican    « 
acknowle.._  ration    as    valid,    all 

felt    that    it    would    IK-   better    to    have    some 
oth.rs  consecrated  in    Kngland.      So  in    17v'> 
White  (who  had  been  el.-cted  I'ishop  of  Penn 
sylvania    and   1  ected  t>.  tli.-  >- 
H6W    ^'"ik    W(  nt    t"   I-'n-land,  and  w.-r. 

•  i  in  Lambeth  Chap,  1.  F-b.  -1th.  1787, 
by  tin-  Arehbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Y 
and  the  lJi>h,,psof  I'.ath  and  \Velisand  Peter 
borough,  'liny  arrived  in  New  York  mi 
1  tor  Day,  17^7.  I'.i-lmp  White  was  a 
wonderfully  laborious  and  /ealous  prelate, 
and  at  his  death  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  American  Church  for  inu-ly  fifty  years, 
having  consecrated  in  that  time  twenty-six 
bish«  ; 
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Whitfield,  or  Whitefield,  GEOKGE,  one 

of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  preachers, 
was  born  at  Gloucester,  1714,  died  in  America 
1770.  His  father  was  a  \\ine  merehant,  and 
his  mother  kept  an  inn  at  Bristol.  At  the 
age  of  liftccn  h<-  had  made  some  progress  in 
classical  studies,  and  while  asMsting  his 
mother  in  her  business  he  wrote  many  ser 
mons,  showing  tin-  s.  ri'.us  impressions  he 
already  had.  When  eight  i-cii  years  old,  he  en 
tered  Pembroke  ('oil-  -.  .  <  >\f<.rd,  and  fratern 
ised  with  tin-  body  of  young  men  who  were 
termed  "Methodists  "  [q.V.].  At  the  v«  TV 
early  age  of  tw» -nty-one.  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop 
of  Glom  •  koni  d  it  his  duty,"  as 

he  said,  to  ordain  (ieorge  Whitfield.  The 
following  Sunday  In-  j.r.-tclu-d  in  the  cliurch 
•where  In-  wa>  baptised,  to  a  vrry  lar-e 
congregation,  on  the  benefits  of  religious 
society.  A  complaint  being  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  i.fte.'ii  p.  ople  went  mad  after 
hearing  that  .--niion,  it  was  said  that  he  re 
plied  "  that  he  wish.  .1  tlie  madness  might  not 
be  forgotten  by  n.-xt  Sunday."  He  took  a 
curacy  in  London  tor  two  months,  work 
ing  indefatiirahly  amongst  soldiers  and  pri- 

rs;  then,  after  returning  to  Oxford  lor 
awhile.  In-  undertook  work  at  iMunmer.  in 
Hampshire,  where  !.  *  d  the  eliildren 

daily,  n-ad  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  form- d 
the  habit  of  dividing  hi>  day  into  thr.e  putt: 
eight  hours  fi.r  study  and  retirement,  eight 
for  meals  and  sleep,  ei^ht  for  reading  prayers, 
catechising,  and  vi>iting.  At  length  he  de 
cided  to  join  the  Wesleys  in  America, and  went 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  liiends  in  Gloucester, 
and  it  was  on  this  journey  that  he  first  met 
with  the  marvellous  success  in  preaching 
which  was  a  teat  me  in  his  work  ever  after. 
Larg  .timis  Hocked  to  hear  him  at 

Gloi,  -M,  Bristol,  and  Stonehouse.  As 

his  popularity  iiu  r»  M  d,  much  opposition 
arose  from  the  del  y,  who  strongly  pro 
tested  a  train  -t  hi-  \\  Men  opinion  that  "his 
brethren  should  ei  rtain  their  auditories 
oftener  on  the  n«-\»  birth."  He  reached 
Savannah.  May  7th.  17o>>.  and  preached  three 
or  four  tinii  s  every  Sunday.  He  soon  saw 
the  great  n.  nl  of  an  orphan  house,  which 
he  eventually  built,  returning  several  times  to 
England  t"  raise  the  naoOMiy  funds.  He 
was  ordained  pii'>t  in  England  in  1738. 
Finding  on  Sunday.  Jan.  -l>t.  17:50,  that  the 
churches  were  not  la  rue  enough  to  contain 
all  the  people  who  lloeked  to  hear  him,  it 

;iTi'd  to  him  tliat  (i].en-air  pn-aching  would 
be  an  advanta-_r'  ;  so  <  n  iroinij  to  Bristol  in 
February  lie  carried  out  his  idea,  preaching  at 
Kingswood  to  nearly  L'.ono  people,  many  of 
them  beinu  colliers  with  whom  few  dared  to 
mingle-.  lleL'inniiig  with  about  one  hundred 
Of  the.-e  colliers  at  the  tir>t  sj>ecial  service 
held  in  the  open  air  for  tin  in,  the  congrega 
tion  steadily  in. Teas,  d  until  nearly  twenty 
thousand  •  ag<  riv  \\-\,  m-d  to  him  at  one  time. 
Jle  i.iti-n  >tid  tliat  the  sight  of  such  a  multi 


tude  so  anxiously  listening  to  his  words  made 
him  almost  powerless  to  speak  anything,  but 
that    God    Himself    seemed   to    supply   the 
words.    He  went  about  for  some  time  preach - 
ing  to  numbers  of  rich  and  poor  in  Wales, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire,  and  on 
April  26th,  1739,  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  Moorfielda  and  on  Kennington  Common  to 
immense  crowds.     On  returning  to  America 
that  summer  he  went  through  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.   In  speaking  of  his 
journeyings  through  America,  he  says :  ''It  is 
now  the  seventy-sixth  day  since  I  arrived  at 
Khode  Island.     ...     I  have  been  enabled 
to  preach,  I  think,  175  times  in  public.    .    .    . 
1   have  travelled  800  miles,  and   gotten   up 
wards  of  £700  sterling  for  the  Georgia  Orphan 
Homes."     He  again  left  America  for  England 
in  1741,  and,  on  going  to  preach  as  of  old  at 
Kennington,  was    amazed   and   saddened   to 
find  that  very  few  would  listen  to  him  owing 
to   his    having    written    against    Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  others  who  differed  from  him. 
Scarcely  one  hundred  people  listened  to  him 
at  Kennington,  and  few  of  his  old  supporters 
tame  even  to  see  him.     He  was  anxious  to 
r.iiM  money  for  the  Homes,  yet  saw  no  opening 
:   the  much-needed  sum  of  £1,500.     At 
I'.i  i>tol.  he  was  prevented  from  preaching  in 
the  very  house  he  had  founded  there.     But 
T  two  other  ministers  there  soon  joined 
him  in  starting  a  school  at   Kingswood  to 
promulgate    Calvinistic   doctrine.     Open-air 
preaching  was  begun  again,  and  large  audi 
ences  gathered  round  him,  and  at  Moorfields, 
on  account  of  the  had  weather  a  large  shed 
was  erected,  which  was  called  a  tabernacle. 
He  visited  Essex  and  Suffolk  also,  and  had 
immense  audiences  wherever  meetings  were 
held.     Ten  thousand  heard  him  at  one  time 
at  Braintree.      In  1741  he   accepted  urgent 
invitations  to  visit  Scotland,  where  he  was 
warmly     received    by    the    Erskines.       He 
preached  at  Dunfermline  first,  then  in  Edin 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Paisley, 
Perth,  Stirling,  besides  smaller  towns.     He 
there  gathered  £500  for  the  Orphan  Home  in 
America,   and  proceeded   through   Wales  to 
London.       At    Abergavenny    he   married  a 
widow,  Mrs.    Jenner.      Next    he    dared    to 
preach  at  Moorfields  when  a  fair  was  being 
held,  and  he  writes   that  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  letters  were  received  by  him  from 
p>  i-ons  under  conviction   of  sin,   and  three 
hundred    people    joined    his    community   at 
once.     In  1743  he  again  visited  Scotland,  and 
what  took  place  in  the  West  at  Cambuslang 
is  described  thus  by  him:    "People   sat  till 
two  in   the   morning   hearing   sermons,   dis- 
.rding   the    weather.      You   could    scarce 
walk  a  yard  but  you  must  tread  upon  some 
either  rejoicing  in  God  for  mercies  received, 
or  crying  out  for  more.   Thousands  and  thous 
ands  have  I  seen,  before  it  was  possible  to 
catch   it   by   sympathy,  melted  down  under 
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the  word  and  power  of  God."     At  the  cele 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  their  joy  was 
so   great    that    they    arranged   for  a  second. 
The  Communion  table  \vas  in  tin-  field  ;  three 
t.-nts  wen-  all  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
hearers;  above  twenty   ministers  attending  to 
preach  and  assist.      About  this   time  ho   re 
ceived  sad  news  of  the  Spaniards  landing  in 
(Jeoriria,  but  he  encouraged  his  friends  by  his 
unbounded  trust  in  (Jod's  care  for  them  and 
the  Orphan  Home,  which   faith  was  so. 
warded  by  all  danger  from  the  Spaniard-  beinur 
removed.       In    17H.  just   before    starting   for 
America,  he  was  nearly  murdered  in   i. 
by  one  of  four  men  who  had  designs  upon  his 
life,  but  so  little  moved  by  resentment  was  he 
that    he   refused  to  prosecute   th--e   iM.-n.  and 
as  crowds  gathered  round  him  at    Plymouth 
to  see  one  who  had  been  so  nearly  killed,  he 
expressed  his  joy  that  greater  opportunity  was 
given   him  to  draw  them  to  seek   th.-ir  h  ippi- 
in  Christ.      His  h.'ilth  became  affected, 
and  after  four  years  in  America  he  \. 
to  visit  the  Bermudas,  where  lie  met  with  a 
h.-irty  welcome   from    the    English  col,,ni-ts. 
After  three  months  there  he  returned  to  Kn:r- 
land,  where  at  first  he  met  with  great 
couragement,  but   eventually  an  opening  to 
preach  to  the  great  people  as  well  as  the  poor 
was  afforded  him  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
had  welcomed  him  to  her  house  on  his  arrival. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
were  amongst  the  brilliant  audiences  who  so 
eagerly   listened   to  him  twice  a  week.     In 
1748  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Scotland,  meeting 
with  every  encouragement  and  success,  and 
between  that  year  and  1751,  when  he  laboured 
in  Ireland  for  a  time,  he  travelled   through 
almost  every  town  in  England.     He  returned 
to   America   after  a  time,  but   his  constant 
travels  undermined  his  health,  and  at  length 
he  succumbed  to   a  fit  of  asthma  at   New- 
bury  Port,  in  New  England,  on  Sept.  30th, 
1770.     He  was  not  quite  fifty,  and  had  spent 
thirty-four  years  in  the  ministry. 

Whitgift,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  ;  famous  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  born  at  Great  Grimsby  in  1530, 
whore  his  father  possessed  a  large  merchant 
business;  died  at  Lambeth  in  1604,  and 
was  buried  in  Croydon  parish  church.  His 
uncle,  Robert  Whitgift,  though  Abbot  of  a 
monastery,  had  long  predicted  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as 
John's  early  education  was  entrusted  entirely 
to  him,  he  naturally  was  influenced  from  the 
first  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  In  l'>->^ 
he  went  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  the  col 
lege  beinur  at  that  time  under  the  superint'-nd- 
ence  of  Bishop  Ridley.  John  Bradford,  the 
martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  also  made  the 
ae.jn  lintance  of  (Jrindul.  Cambridge  leant 
decidedly  to  the  Reformation,  and  Whitgift 
had  by  this  time  become  quite  convinced  of 


the  truth  of  its  doctrine.     He  was  ordained 
1560.      On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
had  to  hide  for  some  time,  as  his  life,  \vi 
that    of    many  of    his  colleagues,    wa-   in    t. 
gn-at i-.st     danirer.         From     the    accession 
Eli/abeth   he  worked   hard   in  the   Pro: 
cause.     All  through  his  life  h.-  was  ivmarkal 
for    his    firmn.  ss    jn    carrying    out    what    1 
judged  to  be  right,  without  reference  to  tl 
opinions  of  those  about  him.      He  lias  lie. 
accused  of  harshness  and  .  but  it  mu 

be  remembered  that  his  were  peril-. us  ai 
anxious  times,  when  half-hearted  nieasur- 
\\ero  of  no  use.  He  lived  f->r  the  most  part  ; 
Ctmbrid-e,  where  he  had  b.--n  appoint. 
is  I'p.f.-ssor  of  Divinity,  but  his  fan 
as  a  preacher  reach. -d  the  "Qu,.,-n.  who  i 
1  •>''>•">  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains  an 
i  Trinity  College.  As  soon  as  1 
hail  the  power  he  set  to  work  to  reorgani- 
the  government  of  the  college,  with  which  h 
had  Ion  IT  been  dissatisfied  ;  and,  as  a  gr 
work,  he  insisted  strongly  on  conformity  t 
the  Established  Church."  In  l.~>71  In-  wa 

1     by    Archbishop    Parker    to    writ 
answer   to   a  book    lately    published    by    th 
Puritan   ('art \\riirht,    entitled    an    A<l,,t' 
to  Ar/MMMNf,  which    violently    atta-  ked    th 
ing    and    discipline   of     the     J;«.f. -rme. 
Church.      This  he  di-l  v- rv  su--e.--sfully,  an 
al  a  reward  was  made  D.-an  of   Lincoln  1, 
the  Queen  in  l.">7o,  and  Bishop  of   \\    : 
in  1576.      He  resisted    the  teaching  «.; 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  th 
Puritans  on  the  other;   in  this    way  a  great 
contrast  to  the  meek  and  timid  Archbishop 
Grindal.     The   latter   was  considered  a  dan 
gerous    man  to   have  at    the    head  of    th« 
Church  at  such  a  critical  time,  so  the  Queei 
and   the  Privy  Council    commanded   him   t< 
resign,  and  offered  the  Primacy  to  Whitgift 
He  refused  to  take  the  office  while    Grinda.! 
was  alive,  but   accept- d  it   on   his  death    ii 
1583.     His  first  act  was  to  insist  that  all  tht 
clergy  should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the* 
t  hi •-•«  points—  that  the  Queen  was  the  Supreme 
Head   of   the   Church  :    that     the    Common 
Prayer    and   Ordination    Services   contained! 
nothing   contrary    to    the    tea.  hinir    <>f     the 
Bible;  that  the  Thirty-nine  Arti-  I  : 

in  all  particulars  with  the  H.,ly  Scriptures. 
His  one  idea  all  through  his  life  was  to  ob 
tain  absolute  uniformity  of  religion  in  Fug- 
land.  With  this  in  view  lie  obtained  an  order* 
from  the  Star  Chamber  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Only  matter  was  to  be  pr 
whi"h  had  been  licensed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
their  chaplains.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  famous  MAIITIN  .M  UM-KKLATB 
<  '"Mi:->vi  usv  [q.v.]  took  place.  His  private 
character  was  estimable,  and  he  was  much 
respected  by  learned  men.  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  dedication  to  him  both  of  Hooker's 
'''//  and  Stow's  ./;/;/<//>•.  He 
iingly  liberal,  built  and  endowed  a 
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hospital  and  a  M-hool  at  Croydon,  both 
flouri>hing  at  the  pr.->ent  time,  and  restored 
the  hospital  of  Eastbridge.  He  was  afraid,  at 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  that  much  of  what 
he  had  been  able  to  effect  would  come  to 
naught  from  the  King's  >upp<»sed  indifference 
to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  be--- ing  James's 
fcvour  to  the  Chui-ch.  He  attended  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  but  did  not  live 
•he  plans  laid  there  carried  out. 

Whithern,  or  Candida  Casa,  BISHOP 
RIC  OF.  -This  was  tin-  See  of  a  border  dis 
trict  whi.-i.  Mgelised  by  St.  Ninian  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Along 
side  of  the  kin-dom  of  Northumbria,  which 
extended  from  the  1 1  umber  to  the  Forth, 
•here  was  also  a  kingdom  of  Cumbria  or 
Strathelyde,  a  district  inhabited  by  the 
southern  PieN.  and  extending  from  the 
Mersey  t<>  the  Clyde.  The  V.-n.-nible  Bede 
says  of  St.  Ninian,  a  nati\>-  of  North  Wales 
who  converted  the  southern  Piets, and  became 
their  first  bishop,  "This  holy  man  .  .  Yeowell 
118  .  .  .  lionian  aim-."  He  was  "indis 
putably,"  according  to  Stubbs  and  Haddan, 
the  found,  r  of  9  .  ''and  within  :i  few 
years  subsequent  to  .\.i>.  400."  But  nothing 
is  known  of  the  diocese,  or  of  St.  Nii, 

Successors,  until  the  S.ivn  <  onquest  brought 
hither  a  Saxon  bishop  nearly  three  hundred 
years  aftrrwaids.  1'..  tie  the  Saxon  Conquest 
the  old  I5riti>h  diocew  app.-ars  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  that  -\v,  but  in  A.D. 

685  Egfrith  formed  the  southern  portion  of 
that  great  diocew  into  a  new  district  under 
the  old  nam  Hexham  had  been 

recently  form  the  northern  part  of 

the  great  diocese  of  N  rk.  There  were  six 
hish  in  about  a  century, 

the  last  dying  in  .v.n  791  ;  but  when  Gal 
loway  was  reunited  \  Scotland,  Whithem 
ceased  to  be  an  English  diocese,  and  became 
part  of  the  Scottish  diocese  of  Galloway. 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  eventually  be 
came  part  of  York  dioc.-se,  until  the  founda 
tion  of  th  -  •  ..lisle  in  1132. 

The  following  were  the  Bishops  of  AVhit- 

•rn  :  — 


Accession. 

Accession. 

Trumwin 

681 

Walter  . 

Ptvth.-lm 

.      730 

Gilbert.                      l--"'^ 

Frith  wald 

IVtuin  . 

. 
.      788 

H.-nry   .         .              1255 
Th.-masDalton        1294 

Ethelbert 

.      777 

Simou    of     Wed 

Ba.lulf  . 

.      791 

chale  .        .             1327 

GilaMaii'is 

.     1!:::; 

Michael    Malcon- 

Christian 

.     1IM 

halgh.        .        .    1355 

John      . 

.     1189 

Whitsunday. — Tho    common    Knirlish 
name  for  th.    1-v.ist  of  Penteoott,  celebrating 

the  -in  of  tli.  Spirit  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  earth.  The  deriva 
tion  ,,f  the  word  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
di-pute.  Three  volutions  have  been  offered, 
but  th.!  .in  amount  of  doubt  about 

each  ol  them.     The  most  common  is  that  the 


word  was  originally  spelt  "  White  Sunday," 
and  was  so  called  because  in  the  early  Church 
the  catechumens  were  baptised  on  that  day, 
and  that  their  white  garments  gave  name  to 
;he  festival.  But  when  it  is  noticed  that  the 
Prayer  Book  speaks  of  Whitsun  Week,  Whit- 
sun  Monday,  and  not  Whit  Monday,  this 
derivation  hardly  holds  good.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  German  Pfingsten — "  Pentecost," 
and  say  that  though  some  of  the  links  in  the 
hain  are  missing,  the  word  through  various 
changes  has  come  to  Whitsunday.  The  other 
solution  is  suggested  by  an  old  poem,  probably 
written  about  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  the  writer  evidently  takes  for  granted 
that  Whit  is  a  corruption  of  Wit  or  Wisdom — 

"  This  day  Whitsonday  is  cald, 
For  wisdom  and  wit  sevene  fald, 
"Was  goven  to  the  Apostles  as  the  day." 

Whitsun-farthings,  called  also  smoke 
farthings,  the  o  fieri  n--s  formerly  made  by 
every  one  at  Whitsuntide  who  lived  in  a 
house  with  a  chimney,  to  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  in  which  he  lived. 

Wicelius  or  Witzel,  GEORGE  [b.  1501, 
d.  1573],  was  educated  and  ordained  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  adopted  the  Reformed 
religion,  for  which  he  was  driven  from  his 
charge  in  1525.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Niemeck,  but  relapsed  into  Romanism,  and 
was  expelled  in  1530.  He  helped  to  draw  up 
the  Augsburg  Interim.  He  lived  at  Fulda 
from  1540-54,  and  then,  on  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  withdrew  to  Mayence,  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  Typus  ecclesice  prioris,  and 
Querela  pads. 

Wichem,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  Christian 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1808, 
died  there  in  1881.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin, 
and  soon  after  started  the  institution  in  his 
native  town  which  has  made  his  name 
famous.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  practical  philanthropic 
Christianity  in  Germany— a  title  which  he 
deserves,  as  will  be  seen  when  some  account 
of  his  efforts  has  been  given.  His  first  work 
was  to  institute  a  Free  Sunday-school  in  the 
town,  which  in  a  short  time  numbered  over 
500  scholars.  But  his  greatest  achievement 
was  the  foundation  of  what  he  called  his 
Raiihes  Haus.  Here  he  received  boys  who 
had  been  left  quite  destitute,  kept  and  cared 
for  them;  had  them  taught  some  useful 
trade,  and  then  sent  them  to  make  their  way 
in  the  ^  orld.  It  is,  in  fact,  managed  very 
much  o.i  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  in  England.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
lejideis  of  the  movement  still  doing  much 
work  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  the 
re  Mission,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
fight  against  the  heathenism  and  irreligion 
still  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes  ot 
the  large  towns.  Wichern  was  offered  many 
posts  of  honour,  but  refused  them  all,  and 
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contented  himself  with  superintendinu-  th 
Ivauhes  Hans  i  K'ouirh  House]  to  the  end  o: 
his  lit'.-,  and  with  editing  the  papi-r  call.. 
Hityt-Htk  Jil(ittr>\  thi'  origan  of  th.-  Mission 
He  di«-.l  at  Hamburg,  havintr  bi-.-n  helpless, 
from  paralysis  lor  nearly  ten  \ 

Wicliffe.     [WYCLIKFE.] 

Widows    of  the    Church.— WM..w> 
who  made  public  profession  of  their  intention 

to  continue   in  widowh 1  were,  if  they 

lied  certain  conditions,  enrolled  in  an  Order 
which  went  by  this  d.  si-nation.  These  con 
ditions  were  that  they  should  have  been 
widows  for  some  years,  and  should  have  liv.-d 
without  reproaeh,  ruling  their  own  households 
well.  A  special  place  was  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Churches,  and  if  need  so  required  tlu-v 
were  supported  out  of  Church  revenues. 

Wilberforce,  HIM:\  WILLIAM  [b.  1809, 
d.  1873],  son  of  William  WilberfoTOe,  II.- 
graduated  with  hiirh  honours  at  <>ri.-l  Col 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1830.  11.  was  \  i.ar  of  East 
Farleigh,  but  in  1853  became  a  mem  her  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  communion 
he  died  at  Woodehester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
In  early  life  he  gained  some  celebrity  as 
author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Parochial  Sys 
tem  of  the  Church.  For  some  years  after  his 
secession  he  was  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Standard,  subsequently  called  the 
Weekly  Register.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  deeply  beloved  by  his 
friends.  Cardinal  Newman  wrote  a  very 
touching  obituary  notice  of  him. 

Wilberforce,  ROBERT  ISAAC,  second  son 
of  William  Wilberforce,  was  born  in  1802,  died 
in  1857.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  commoner  in  1819,  and  took  his  degree  with 
a  double  first-class  in  1823.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college,  became  Public  Ex 
aminer  in  1830,  and  Select  Preacher  in  1849. 
He  was  vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  removing  in 
1850  to  Burton  Agnes,  in  Yorkshire,  when  ho 
became  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Hiding.  In 
1854  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Italy.  He  died  at  Alhano  on  his  way  to  the 
English  College  at  Rome  for  re-ordination. 
Two  works  of  his  written  in  the  English 
Church  have  won  a  permanent  place  in  our 
theology,  namely,  the  treatises  on  The  In- 
c»r»,itt,,n  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  On  the 
l-'.nrhiirist ;  The  Principles  of  Church  Auti 
was  written  to  vindicate  his  adoption  of  the 
lioinan  faith,  and  two  other  interesting 
volumes  of  his  are  The  Five  Empires  and 
JbtftiMM,  a  tale  of  the  early  Church. 

Wilberforce,  SA.MI  1 1 .  I  >.!).,  Bishop  suc 
cessively  of  <  >\'ord  and  Winchester,  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  born  at 
Brooineti.-ld  HMIIS...  Clapham  Common,  Sept. 
7th,  ISM:,  ;  ,ii,..i  .juiv  100^  ls;:;.  t,om  .,  t.,u 
from  his  horse  while  riding  on  the  Suriey  hills 


near  Dorking.  He  commenced  his  educat  ion  ; 
Edgbast.  m,  n,  ar  Birmingham,  and  then  enter. 

as  a  Common.  -i-  at  <  >n.-l  Coll.-ue.  Oxford.  , 
that  time  enjoying  ;i  great  reputation  und« 
Coplrston,  afterwards  l;i>hop  of  Llaiidai 
\\hile  there,  Wilberfor'-.-  \\a>  a  constant  an 
llueiit  speaker  at  the  1'nion  1  ).-bat  inir  Soriet 
He  took  his  15.  A.  in  isj.;.  H,.  was  ' 


in  1S2S.  and  in  ls:ju  was  appoint.  -d  to  tl 
living  of  15riirht.st.me  in  the  lsl«-  of  Wiirh 
In  1S41  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  , 
Alverstoke,  near  Gosport,  and  h,-n-  h«-  had  ; 
onetime  as  -his  curate  Dr.  Tn  ndi,  th.-  lat 
Ar.libishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  already  Aid 
deaOOQ  of  Surn-v,  to  which  a  canonry  i 
Winchester  Cathedral  was  attach,  d.  and  i 
this  same  y.  ar  was  chosen  l,v  the  authoriti. 

<>f  Oxford  to  deliver  the  Hampton  Lectures 

the  delivery  of  tin  Be  wa-,  ho\\,  v,  r,  prev.  nt- 

by  the  death  ..f   M,-,.  Wilberforce.     Prefei 

ments  were  now  showered  thirkly  on  An  h 
d.acon  \\'ilberforce;  in  184  3  he  was  nominate 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  tin-  1'rince  Coi 
in  1S44  he  was  appointed  Sub-Almoner  to  th 
<Ju.-.-ii,  and  early  in  1SJ5  promoted  to  th 
.•TV  of  \\Ystminsti-r,  but  he  was  n<. 
dt-Miiied  to  stay  thei-e  Ion-.  i,,r  b.-tm,.  th 

.-•jiri 

"t  <  i.xford.  and  c..n>'-cratt  d  in  L  amb.  th  (  'hape 
by  Archbishop  Howley  on  St.  Andr.  w's  1  >ay 
As  Bishc-i  i  h,,n 

cellar  of  toe  Order  of  the  Garter,  f«.r  slioi-th 
before  that  time    Winder  and   S- 
Chapel  had  be  rred  to  that  di 

from  the  see  of  Salisbury.      In   1M7    l;i-lioj 
Wilberforce  received  also  the  appi-intim-nt  «. 
Lord  High  Almoner  to  Her  Maj.  >ty.    .l"jn,< 
with  the  See  of  Oxford  at  th  .t   tim.   wa-  tin 
rectory  of  Cuddesdon,   i 
at  Alverstoke    Dr.   AVilb,  ,t<.n.     1 
Trench,  a  future  Archbi-hop,    as  : 
so    here    he    had    Dr.    Thomson,   afterward! 
Archbishop  of  York. 

As  a  Bishop,  Samuel  Wilberforce  lo- 
time  in  showintr  himself  and 

indefatigable,  contirminir  not  onl\  in  the' 
larger  towns  hut  in  the  villa-'  «  hurches. 
mixing  personally  with  hi-  :>tirrinu 

up  their  dormant   enei-j.-   bv  taking  p.  it    in 
"  special  services  "  in  Lent,  iii  Advi.t.  and  at 
other  sacred  sea-on-.      II.-  was  active  also  in- 
preaching  on  behalf  of  new  and  old  religious* 
ties,  wliich   he  regard.  -d   as  useful   hand 
maids   to   tlie   Church,   and   in    promoting  all 
idered   m.  asm.-s  of  school  improve 
ment.  of   Church   extension,  and  of   Church 
Be  also  established,  almost  under 
own   eve.  at    Cudd'-don,  a   Training  Col- 
.•  r-vmen,  in    ord.-r  to   bi'idire  over 
tlie  years   which  yoiniir  m.-n  who   intendecl  to 
orders   too    i,  ft,  -n   wasted,    after    taking 
heir  decree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while 
lot    \-.-t    of   canonical  age   for   ordination   as 

IIS. 

He  had    not    lonir    taken    his   s.-:tt    on    the 
bench  in  the  H.,U>.-  of  ]  fore 
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he  began  to  make  his  presence  felt  there, 
speaking  frequently  on  subjects  in  which  the 
Church  was  more  or  less  directly  interested, 
such  as  tlic-  religious  education  of  the  young, 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  the 
Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sisti-r,  ami  the  revival  of  the  active 
powers  of  Convocation,  which  had  been  long 
dormant  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  to  the 
episcopate.  In  1848  some  hitter  controver>y 
was  excited  by  the  part  he  took  in  reference 
to  the  nomination  of  DR.  HAMPDKN  [q.v.] 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Bishop  in  this  matter  did 
not  appear  to  advantage.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  nominated  Hampden,  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  joined  the  opponents.  But  suddenly  he 
went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  printed  a 
sermon  which  he  preach,  d  in  favour  of 
Hampden,  and  a  l«-it«-r  in  which  he  implied 
that  the  latti-r  had  made  concessions  to  him. 
Hampden  immediately  publi>hed  another 
denying  this  in  a  curt  manner,  and  Bishop 
Philpotts  of  Kxeter  wrote  his  brother  of 
Oxford  a  letter  of  vehement  sarcasm  and 
invective,  which  Wilb.-i -lur-Vs  candid  bio 
grapher,  Canon  Ashw.-ll,  has  printed. 
Bishop  was  one  of  the  most  active  oppon 
ents  of  the  Bill  passed  at  the  inMaii 

Lord  Palmerston  to  enable  Ui.-hops  EUonfield 
and  Maltl-y  to  r.->iirn  their  respective  E 
Another  important  <  ontncv.  r>y  in  which  the 
Bishop  was  .  n gaged  was  that  on  the  Essays 
and  limnc*  [q.v.].  and  a-ain  the  Bishop 
showed  hims.lf  more  versatile  than  discreet, 
and  took  up  untenable  portions,  to  the  injury 
of  his  own  reputation.  In  1 869  he  accepted 
the  See  of  Winchester  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Sumner,  havinir  In-fore  that  time  changed 
his  views  on  the  Mibj. « t  of  clerical  resigna 
tion-,  and  become  the  most  active  promoter, 
if  not  the  actual  author,  of  the  Act  passed  to 
enable  air-  d  incumbent- to  resign  their  livings, 
and  retire  on  a  pension  when  incapacitated 
for  further  work. 

i         p  Wilht-rforce  was  a  man  of  talents 

:«-at  and  vari- d  as  to  constitute  genius; 

hi-  versatility,  indeed,  was  at  once  his  strength 

and    his    weakm •-- :    it    enabled   him    to   do 

•.  thinir.  but    it  debarred  him  from  that 

unity  and  roneeiitration  of  purpose 

uhich  an  y  f'-r  the  hiirhest  achieve- 

ts.     He  was.  however,  In -fore  all  things, 

M-d- working  bi-hop.    H.  was  a  thoroughly 

mplish.  d  :  .nd  it  was  one  of  his 

that    he  took  as  great   pains 

achieved    as    gn-at    success    with    the 

vill.-iiTf    con-i-' Cation    as    with    the 

•  di.-tini^ui-h.  d  audience  in  London.      He 

v   acted   :i>  the  spiritual   chief  of  his  dio- 

.  and   «lid   his    utm"-t  to  awak.-n  reliiriou* 

life  in  .      i  ,  corner  of  it ;  he  was  not  content 

,  with  acting  as  a  mere  o veneer;  he  ww  its 

.  and  his  clergy  learnt  to  look 
to  him  for  constant  encouragement  and 
Support. 


In  the  Church  at  large  he  held  a  very 
distinct  and  valuable  position ;  his  early  life 
imbued  him  with  the  religious  views  of  the 
Evangelical  school,  and  his  veneration  for  his 
father  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  influence  in  his  mind  through 
out  life.  But  as  a  man  who  thoroughly 
shared  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Ox 
ford,  he  was  not  likely  to  hold  aloof  from  that 
remarkable  development  of  thought  which 
marked  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry. 
He  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  High  Church  school,  though  he  always 
held  back  from  the  extremes  of  that  party ;  but 
he  saw  that  its  followers  were  at  least  reviving 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  he  turned 
their  principles  to  great  account  in  practical 
administration.  It  says  much  for  his  modera 
tion  that,  coming  to  his  diocese  just  when  the 
Tractarian  storm  was  at  its  height,  he  guided 
it  through  the  crisis  without  a  breach  with 
any  party  among  his  clergy.  Party  feeling 
ran  high  for  a  time,  but  the  Bishop's  mani 
fest  earnestness,  and  the  twofold  sympathies 
which  he  embodied,  formed  a  bond  of  union 
amid  the  discord,  and  he  probably  rendered 
the  Church  a  great  service  by  guiding  and 
harmonising  the  confused  movements  of  the 
day. 

In  Convocation  he  spoke  with  energy  and 
fervour  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Church.  Ke  was  a  very  popular  man  ;  what- 
he  undertook  he  did  with  grace,  ease, 
and  heartiness.  As  a  platform  orator  he  has 
rarely  been  equalled;  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  he  was  a  "  many-sided  "  man,  and  into 
his  active  career,  many  careers,  so  to  speak, 
were  crowded  together.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  work,  and  in  the  management  of  two  very 
important  dioceses  he  showed  great  adminis 
trative  ability  and  energy  of  personal  character. 
His  was  an  eloquence  which  never  failed  ;  it 
shone  equally  in  his  pastoral  charges,  in  his 
confirmation  addresses,  and  in  those  spirit- 
stirring  appeals  which  he  would  deliver  in 
Cuddesdon  Chapel  to  the  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  He  excelled  also  as  a  parliamentary 
orator.  As  an  author  he  has  left  us  no  deep 
theological  work,  but  his  name  will  be  re 
membered  for  a  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  and  by  two  or  three 
charming  religious  allegories,  the  most  popu 
lar  of  which  are  Agathos  and  The  Rocky 
Island.  His  sermons  are  some  of  them 
models  of  eloquence,  and  the  personal  in 
fluence  which  he  exerted  upon  those  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  good  as  well  as  an  able 
man. 

Wilberforce,  WILLIAM  \b.  1759,  d.  1833], 

one  of  the  noblest  philanthropist s  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  world,  was  horn  at  Hull.  He  went 
lir-t  to  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  on  his 
father*!  death  in  1768  lived  with  an  uncle  at 
Wimbledon,  who  sent  him  to  school  near 
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tlu-iv.  lie  \\cnt  with  his  aunt  to  h.  ar  Whit- 
tield's  preaching,  but  his  mother,  fearing  he 
would  become  a  Methodist,  recalled  him  t» 
York>hiie.  and  hi-  education  wa> 
at  Pocklington  till  lit-  was  seventeen.  11. 
then  entered  St.  John's  College,  ( 'ambridire, 
and  remained  tin-re  for  thi  II. 

resolved  »n  enterinir  a  public  life,  and   • 
he   liad    attained    his     majority     was    elided 
member  for  liis  native  town.      William  Pitt. 
who  liad  already  made  a   trn-at  mark    in  the 
House  of  ( 't minions,  way  his  intimate  friend. 
His  kindly  manners   and  polished   wit 
made  him  very  popular  in  London  society. 
In  1784,  before  he  was  twenty-live,    i 
ehosen  member  for  Yorkshire,  a  great  triumph 
in  his  parliamentary  career,  as  that  seat  wa* 
usually  fiercely  contended  by  the  ari>t 
He  took  his  seat  in  May.  and  entered  into  all 
the   triumphs  of   his   friend,  who   was   now 
Prime  Minister.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  made  a  Continental  tour,  in  which  he  was 
joined    by   his   old   Cambridge   tutor,   Isaac 
Milner,  from  whom  he  imbibed  those  earnest 
religious     impressions    which     directed     his 
actions  for   the   remainder   of  his   life.      In 
17HG  he  resumed  his  parliamentary  life  for 
awhile,  but  after  1787  he  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.     THOMAS  CLARKSON  [q.v.l 
and  some  other  Quakers  had  already  formed 
an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  William 
Wilberforce    soon     became     their    foremost 
champion.    He  and  Pitt  discussed  the  subject 
together   under    a    tree    at    Holwood,    near 
Keston  in  Kent,  and  Wilberforce  set  to  work 
to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the  sub 
ject  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons.     A 
serious  illness  prevented  him  from  attending 
Parliament  in  1788,  but  in  1789,  in  a  power 
ful  speech  lasting  three  and  a  half  hours,  he 
laid  the  matter  before  the  House,  but  was  met 
with  decided   opposition,  and   a    long  delay 
occurred  before  further  steps  could  be  taken. 
John  Wesley  wrote  to  him  from  his  death-bed 
in  1791,  encouraging  him,  and  exhorting  him 
not  to   lose   heart.      On  April    18th   in   the 
same  year,  the  motion  came  on  once  more, 
but    was    rejected    in    consequence    of    the 
resistance  of  vested  interests.     Clarkson  and 
others    then    established    the    Sierra    Leone 
Company,  of  which  Wilberforce  became  one 
of    the    directors.      George    III.    and    the 
royal   princes  were  always  opposed   to  the 
movement ;  Pitt  and  Fox  both  supported  it. 
In  1793  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
the  nation  to  its  duty  as  regarded  Christian 
teaching  amongst  the  natives  of  our  colonies, 
but    Government    could    not    see  its    way. 
William  Carey  and   his  associates,  however, 
undertook  the  task,    [CABBY,  WIM.IAM.]   In 
1797     Wilb.Tt'orce    published    his    Practical 
View  of  th>    /';•/  milnifj    J!f/ti/ioM*  Systems  of 
Professed  C/irixt inn*  in  tin-   II",  '/ >ddle 

Classes   in    this    d.tmtrti   ci,nfmst,-il    iritf,    Rral 
Christianity,  which    went    through    five  edi 


tions    in    six    iuonth>.      In     I7'.'7  lie   was   w 

in    liio>e   di>cu>Mon>    whieh    two   yea 

"  >u!t.  d   in  the  formation  of  the  Chun 

.Mi»ionary     Society.          In      17','S    he     help, 

to    Mart     the    Clti-i.^tiKn    '  md    also   a 

•lation       for     the     bett.-r     ODMTVaiK 
Sunday,  and   he   ir;iv,.  m,,,.),  time  and   m<>n< 
to  the   formation  of  tin-   llriti^h  and  1 

llible        Society.  The         l-lellch          KeVohltio 

made    it    impos>ible    for    a    time  to    do    an\ 
thinir  in  furtlierai:  iieni. 

and    it    \v;t-   not    till    IMH    that    tlie   Ahohtio 

-:  iv.ry  p.iH   was  tirM    earned  throu-h   tl 

MI-MI-.  :   it  •,  d   hy  the  LOP; 

in  the  following  year  lo-t  in  the  (  ',,mm< 
the  s.-eond  readimr.      At    la>t.  by  an  Order 
Council  in  ls.().">,  the   importation  oi 
new  colon  '..liihit,  d,  and  in  iMni  th 

abolition    of     the     foreign     >la\e     trade     wai 
Carried     <  >\\  l-'.-h.  •_':{r,l,  IMI?,  hi-  Hill,  bavin 

-•d    the   Lords,    was    sent    down    to    th 

iiit.ns,  and   earned   by  a   majority  • 
to  ..ixtei  n.    The  Soli,  it or"-(  ieiiei a  1,  Sir  Sarnu* 
Homilly.  carried  th.-  H..U.--  by  -torm  wi 
his  speech   which   followe.l   this    triumph,  h 
contrasted     the    feeling!    of     Napol.  on    wit 
those  of  the  honour,  d    man  who  would   tha 
night  "lay    his    head    upon    his    pillow    an« 
remember  that  the  slave  trade  \va>  no  more.1 
The  Hoyal  assent  was  given  on  .Man -h  _'uth 
\Vilberforce  then  sought   to  >e«-ure  tin-  aboli 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  abr-.ad.  and.  in 
the  total  abolition  of  sla\  InlM. 

he  resigned  his  seat  for  Vorkshin-.  an 
elected  to  the  borough  of  Bramber.  whi<  h  h< 
held  till  1825,  when  failing    health   o 
him  to  give  up  his  parliamentary   life.     II, 
never   lost   an   opportunity  of    >prakinir    ii 
favour    of    abolition,    and    one    count  rv    a 
Europe  after  another,  and  the  I'nited  States 
was  led  to  abolish  the  slave    trade.     In   1823 
he  published  an  Appeal  against   it.  and  the- 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed.      In    l^-'i 
he  made  his  last  public  appearance  at  a  largl 
meeting  of  Abolitionists  in  London,  and  then 
entrusted  the  cause  to  Sir  T.  Fowdl  lluxton. 
Three  days  before  hisdoatli  news  was  brought 
to  Wilberforce  that   England   was   ready  to 
pay  twenty   millions    for    the    abolition    of 
slavery.     He  died  July  L'!»th.  is:;:;,  and  was- 
accorded  a  public   funeral    at    WeM minster 
Abbey. 

Wilfrid,   ST.,  Archbishop  of  York,  waa 
born  of  noble    par.  nt>.  and    v  sent 

to  court,  where  he  soon  became  a   favourite 

with  (^ue.-n  Kaiitleda  ;  following  her  advice, 
lie  determined  to  devote  him-  if  to  a  reli- 
lif. •.  He  >pi-nt  >orne  time  at  Lindis- 
farne  under  tlie  di>cipline  of  the  Scottish 
monks;  but  being  di>s-iti>ti«-.l  with  the 
simplicity  of  their  rule,  lie  asked  and  ob- 
tiined  permission  to  go  to  Ii«>me,  where  he 
>).ent  Borne  yean  in  study,  Aft-r  his  return 

j-land   he   b.-euiie  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
at    Kipoii,    and    at    thirty    years    of  age   was 
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appointed  to  the  See  of  York.     As  the  primacy 
t,  Wiltrid  went  to  France  to  be  con 
secrated  by  A-ilbeit.  IJi>hop  of  I'aris,  and  did 

.not   return    till    about    live    years    later,  when 

fie  found   St.  Chad   in   ].«->.-ssion  of  his  See. 

The   latter,  h"'  ;'<d  it  in  his  favour, 

and  Wihi  id  set  to  work  to  restore  the  minster, 

which  had  fallen  into  disrepair;  and  he  built  also 

.  aminsterat  lli-xham  and  one  at  Ripon,  at  the 
dedication  of  which  he  made  a  least  to  King 
Egfridandall  theehief  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
whieh  was  a  >t  rikinir1  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  former  bi>h«p.  St.  Chad.  For  some  time 
the  King  and  the  bishops  were  on  friendly 
terms;  but  the  •/«  al  of  Wilfrid  to  enrich  the 
Church,  to  the  detriment  of  F.-frid's  revenue, 
and  the  magnificence  of  hi>  retinue  and  mon- 
astei  i  the  Kin-'-  tnger,  and  Theo 

dore,  Archbi>hnpot  Canterbury,  wassummoned 
to  hear  the  accusations  ajainst  him.  He 
proposed  that  the  diocese  -hould  be  divided 
into  the  Se,  -  ,,f  York.  Lindisfarne,  Hexham, 
and  Whitheni,  but  as  Wilfrid  w,.uld  not  con- 
Bent  to  this  Theodore  declared  him  deposed, 
and  he  .started  f.-r  Etome  to  appeal  to  Pope 
Agatho.  i«-turiiinu'  vict<>ii"iis  with  a  letter 
to  the  Kin-.  Kirfrid  declared  that  he  had 
bribed  i;  nid  imprisoned  him  for 

nine   month-,   tii-t    in   Northumberland,  then 
-at    Dunbar;     beinir    released,    he    went    to 
Sussex,  the   most    barbarous  kingdom  ii. 
land,  whi  h  was  nol  --rted  to  Christi 

anity,  and  whieh  \\as  >ulb  ling  under  a  severe 
famine.  Wilfrid  first  trained  the  friendship 
of  the  prop!,-  by  te,,hing  them  to  fish,  so 
that  they  we,e  ,:,11  the  more  ready  to  hear 
him  when  he  b,_-an  tc  preach  to  them.  He 
found,  d  a  hMiopric  at  Selsey,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Chichester.  He  went 
up  tlie  M.-..II  Valley,  in  Hampshire,  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and  Wessex, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Jutes,  and 
here  he  founded  th.r  church  of  Warnford,  as 
an  ancient  in<«  liption  on  the  wall  still  testifies. 
The  ami,  nt  churrh  of  Corhampton  in  the 
game  val  Isn  probably  built  by  him. 

About  690  i'._'tiid  died,  and  Wilfrid  was  re 
called  to  York  ;  but  his  uncompromising 
manner  gave  "thnee,  and  he  was  again  de 
clared  deposed.  He  was  restored,  however, 
after  Kin-  Aldfrid's  death,  and  died  in  709 
at  the  monastery  of  <  )uudle,  which  he  had 
founded  in  Mereia. 

Wilkins,  Jouv.  Bishop  of  Cliester  [b. 
at  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614;  d. 
in  1 1,7  Hig  t  iiher  was  a  citizen  of  Oxford, 
but  h.  was  b-.m  at  the  house  of  his  mother's 
father.  J..lin  1  »ods.  a  noted  Dissenter,  and  here 
he  sp. nt  his  earlier  years.  At  the  age  of 
thirt,  .  n  he  •  nt«  red  as'a  student  at  New  Inn 
f  Hall,  ( >xford,  and  afterwards  Mairdalen  Hall. 
He  took  his  I'.A.in  1631,  and  his  M.A.  m 
1634,  and  was  tli-  n  ..r.i.iinod  and  became  suc- 
cessively  Chaplain  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  ( 'haile>,  Count  1'alatineof  the  Rhine,  who 


resided  in  England  for  some  time  studying 
mathematics  with  Wilkins.     His  Puritanical 
principles  led  him  in  the  Civil  War  to  join 
with  the  Parliament  and  to  uphold  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.    In  1648  the  Committee 
for  the  Reformation  of  the  University  of  Ox 
ford  made  him  Warden  of  Wadham  College. 
In   1656  he  married   a  sister  of  Cromwell. 
Richard    Cromwell    made    him    Master    of 
Trinity  College ;  but  he  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration,  and,  coming  to  London,  became 
Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon  after  Rector 
of   St.  Lawrence   Jewry.     In    1663   he   was 
chosen    one    of   the    council    of    the   Royal 
Society,  which  was  then  incorporated ;  and, 
through   the  influence   of  another  member, 
Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  was  intro 
duced  to  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was   soon   promoted  to  the  deanery   of 
Kipon,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Hall,  in 
1668,  became  Bishop  of  Chester.     Wilkins  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  inconstant  mind 
and    unsettled    principles,    ready    to    swear 
allegiance  to  the  ruling  power ;  but  he  was 
benevolent,  and  according  to  his  biographer, 
Anthony   Wood,    "a    person   endowed   with 
rare  gifts,  a  noted  th»  ol.^ist   and  preacher,  a 
eurious   critic,   an    excellent    mathematician 
and  e\peiinientali>t,    and   one  as   well   seen 
in    meehanisms  and  new  philosophy  as  any 
of  his  time."     He  is  the  author  of  many  sci 
entific  works.  Among  his  theological  publica 
tions  are :  Ecclesiastes,  or  a  Discourse  on  the  Gift 
of  Preaching  [1646]  ;    Discourse  concerning  the 
Beauty  of  Providence,  in  all  the  Rugged  Passages 
of  it  [1649]  ;    Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of 
Prayer  [1651],  and  after  his  death  Tillotson 
published  an  unfinished  treatise  of  his  Of  the 
Principles   and    Duties    of   Natural    Religion 
[1675],  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  [1682].    He 
i    died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Tillotson  in  Chancery 
Lane,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

Will.— That  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  chooses  or  refuses  anything  which  is 
offered  to  it.  It  is  therefore  distinct  from 
the  understanding.  "  I  see  and  approve  the 
better  things,"  said  the  heathen  moralist, 
"  and  I  follow  the  worse."  Herein  he  con 
fessed  that  his  will  was  not  in  accord  with 
his  intellectual  faculties.  Nor  is  the  Will 
synonymous  with  the  desires  and  appetites. 
'These  may  be  spontaneous  and  either  good^pr 
bad  but  other  motives  acting  on  the  Will 
may  lead  it  to  resist  them.  That  the  Will  is 
free  is  implied  in  the  very  term,  "for  if  a 
man  act!  in  any  given  manner  because  he  is 
forced  H  is  no  longer  an  action  of  the  Will. 
Th.-  Will  indeed  is  finite,  because  man  him 
self  is  a  finite  being,  but  within  the  extent  of 
its  ,  apacity  it  is  and  must  be  able  to  choose 
The  great  question  about  Free  Will,  regarded 
theologically,  is  stated  in  the  article  on  *KEE 
WILL  We  may  put  it  broadly  thus:  ac 
cording  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  man 
lost  control  of  his  Will  by  sin,  and  recovers 
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it  by  supernatm-al  grace  conv.  yed  in  the 
Sacraments.  The  KV formers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  following  Au-ustine,  held  that  since 
the  Fall  man  is  totally  depraved,  and  can  do 
no  spiritual  good  save  through  the  special 
grace  lit'  (Jod,  given  according  to  God's  sove 
reign  Will. 

The  tendency  of  modern  materialistic  philo 
sophy  is  towards  what  is  rall.-d    I>ITI  I;\HM>M 

[q.V.],    the    belief    that     the    Will    depends    like 

the  physical  constitution  upon  a  chain  of 
causes,  so  that  all  future  volition  might  be 
predicted  by  any  one  who  km  w  all  the  piv- 
sent  facts.  *  But 'this  is  in  fact  to  blot  out  the 
soul  from  existence,  and  repeat  the  sinful  <TV 
which  the  prophets  denounced,  '"  We  are  de 
livered  to  do  tins,,  abominations."  In  op 
position  to  it  is  the  Christian  helief  that  we 
are  placed  in  the  world  by  the  ( 'n-atur  f..r  tin- 
very  purpose  of  lighting  against  the  sin 
which  doth  most  easily  beset  us,  and  of  beinir 
conquerors  by  His  grace.  Another  form  of 
Determinism  is  very  different,  that  of  Jona 
than  Edwards,  who  dwells  upon  the  pov 
habits  to  enfeeble  and  even  destroy  the  Will. 
This  is  the  determinism  of  character.  But 
neither  does  this  fix  the  destiny  of  a  human 
soul.  The  grace  of  God  is  offered  to  apo 
states  and  reprobates,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
restoring  the  enfeebled  and  pow'erless  Will. 
The  same  voice  which  cried  to  the  paralytic 
"  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  is 
saying  to  us  when  we  "are  bound  and  enslaved 
by  sin,  "Arise  and  be  free,  shake  thyself 
from  the  dust."  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  grace  of  Christian  ordinances, 
are  perpetual  miracles,  a  continual  work  of 
restoration  to  those  who  believe,  and  have 
faith  to  be  healed.  [FREE-WILL;  PREDES 
TINATION.] 

Will  of  God.—  What  God  has  deter 
mined  from  all  eternity,  and  what  must  cer 
tainly  come  to  pass,  though  as  yet  we  know  it 
not,  is  His  secret  will.  What  He  has  pre 
scribed  to  us  in  His  written  Word,  and  in  the 
universal  conscience  of  mankind,  is  His  re 
vealed  will.  How  shall  we  know  that  will  ? 

There  are  certain  rules  which  we  may  rest 
upon  concerning  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  we  ought  to  do.  Thus:  [1]  We 
should  not  make  our  inclinations  the  arbiter. 
"Do  not  determine  that  to  be  truth  which 
you  wish  to  be  so,  nor  make  an  idol  of 
cherished  anticipations,"  are  the  memorable 
words  of  a  great  writer  of  our  own  day.  [2] 
We  should  not  make  our  particular 'frames 
of  mind  the  rule  of  our  determination,  nor  be 
guided  by  unaccountable  impulses  and  im- 
-ions. 

But  there  are  throe  courses  to  be  adopted  by 
him  who  would  learn  the  will  of  God. 

[1]  Jh-lthn-titiun.  Our  present  station  is 
to  be  ivg-ir.led  as  that  in  which  God  has 
j.laet-d  us.  He  may  intend  us  to  make  our 
way  out  of  it.  But  unless  there  is  that  in  our 


pi<Miit  -ituation  which  we  see  clearly  to  b« 
ho>tile  to  our  soul's  health,  we  are  not  to  b« 
:  itely  desirous  of  chaiiire. 

[2]   CoHxH/t'itiuH.      If  the  conviction  com^ 
irresistibly  upon  us  that  such  change  is  needful 
and  we  have  to  choose  a  new  path,  then  it  be 
ho\vs  us  to  compare  one  thing  with  another 

and  to  act  upon  such   maxims  as  tin  >e  : (J 

two  natural  evils  choose  the  least;  of  tw(r 
moral  evils  choose  neither;  of  two  monui 
goods  choose  the  greater. 

[3]  SHjjjtlictitioH.  When  Providence  doe* 
not  make  our  way  immediately  clear  we  havo 
to  abide  where  we  are  in  suspense.  "  Staal 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  W<- 
must  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  constant  prayer 
avoiding  temptation  and  shrinking  from  alj 
sin  :  i-everencin-r  the  Word  of  God  and  seek- 
ing  it  daily  ;  nun  inhering  always  that  the- 
highest  object  at  which  we  can  "aim  is  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God. 


William  of  Malmesbury. 

J'.M:Y,  WILLIAM  OF.] 


[MALMES- 


William  of  Wykeham,  the  greatest 

of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  was  born  of 
ol'-cure  parents,  John  and  Sibyl  Lonire,  at- 
Wickham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1324.  Ik- was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  then  be- 
came  secretary  to  Uvedale,  Lord  of  tin-  Wick- 
ham  Manor,  through  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  King  Edward  III.  In  1356  he  became 
surveyor  of  the  castle  and  park  at  Windsor, 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  present 
castle.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  i:j;>ij,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1362.  On  t lie  death 
of  Bishop  Edyngdon  in  1366,  Wykeham  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  He  had  already  held 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  now  became  Chancellor 
till  1371.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  in 
1404,  at  Bishop's  Waltham.  He  repaired  the 
bishop's  palaces,  did  away  with  many  abuses 
at  St.  Cross,  founded  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Winchester  School  [q.v.],  and  re 
stored  Winchester  Cathedral.  His  masterly 
work  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  stamps 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  architects  that 
ever  lived.  His  benefactions  to  the  parishes 
of  his  diocese  were  also  very  munificent. 

Williams,  ISAAC,  was  born  in  Wales  in 
1802,  died  in  1865.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford,  and  after  his  ordination  held  several 
curacies,  and  finally  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Stinchcombe,  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  died.  He  wrote  some  very  beautiful 
1-0.  try,  though  he  was  a  little 'too  fond  of 
u-ing  irregular  and  peculiar  rhythm.  He, 
with  Keble  and  Newman,  wrote  the  Lyra 
nxfi.I'icii.  and  was  also  the  author  of  Tract* 
.  tnitf  87  of  the  famous  Tracts  for  the 
.  ( >thor  noted  poems  of  his  are  Thought* 
DI  PaKt  Years,  The  Cathedral,  Th>  Baptistery^ 
in-1  the  Christum  Xch,,liir.  In  1839  he  pub- 
Dished  a  book  of  hvmns  tran>iated  from  the 
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xttin,    under   the   title   of   Hymns  from   the 

Breviary. 

Williams,  JOHX,  Archbishop  of  York, 
vas  born  at  Aberconway  in  Carnarvonshire, 
n  K>,vJ,  died  in  1650.  He  went  to  St.  John's 


Cambridge,  in  1598,  was  ordained, 
•.nd  became  a  proctor  of  the  university.  He 
hen  i'  moved  to  London,  and  was  chaplain 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  upon  whose 
Icath,  in  1619,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Salis- 
mry,  whem-e  lie  was  in  1620  preferred  to  the 
Jean.  TV  of  W.-stiiiinster.  In  the  following 
,-ear  he  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
md  in  1626  was  consecrated  Bishopof  Lincoln. 
i  :i  afterwards  rendered  himself  un- 

)0pnlar  at  court  because  he  refused  to  comply 
tvith  all  the  wishes  of  Buckingham,  which 
)ccasionod  him  to  lose  the  Great  Seal,  and  he 
.  red  not  to  appear  at  the  coronation 
)f  diaries  I.  He  also  angered  Archbishop 
Laud  by  his  opinions  concerning  the  position 
)f  the  Communion  table.  The  dispute  broke 
nto  a  formal  controversy,  and  occasioned 

L:m  i's  Coal  from  tM*  Alt*rt  an>\\-en-d  by 
Williams.  Soon  after  a  Bill  was  brought 
Before  tlio  Star  Chamber  accusing  him  of 
•evealing  tin-  Kind's  secrets  ;  he  was  heavily 
in«-d,  and  in  iCiJti  impugned  in  tlie  Tower. 
He  remained  there  for  four  years,  but  was 
1-y  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
Che  King  was  reconciled  to  him.  cancelled  the 
•ecords  of  his  trial,  and  raised  him  to  the 
Yrchbishopric  of  York,  allowing  him  to  hold 
k  I  '•  inery  of  Westminster  for  tin.  • 
>i  0MMNMNIMM.  H.-  only  survive.  1  tin-  Kind's 
leath  a  year,  dying  at  "Glodded  on  his  sixt  y- 
iighth  birthday'. 

Williams,  JOHN,  a  famous  Xoncon- 
Wmi-t  minister  \_l>.  17:1,;,  ,/.  l.sii'.i]  sent  bv 
}'••  L"iid"ii  .Mi  —  i>.  nary  Society  to  preach  to 
he  South  Sea  Islanders.  He  was  born  at 
Bpttenham,  and  having  li.'en  a  short  time 
it  school  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironnion^cr 
n  the  City  Koad.  When  he  had  served 
lis  time,  he  determined  at  once  to  fit  him- 
'•lf  as  far  as  he  could  for  the  work  of  a 
paaionary.  With  his  wife  and  three  other 
moisten  he  left  England  in  November,  1816, 
nd  just  a  year  later  landed  on  one  of  the 
Society  Islands.  They  siicce,  ded  in  COH- 
•erting  many  of  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
,nd  as  a  rule  were  treated  with  great  kind- 
i'->s  even  by  those  who  j-efused  to  listen  to 
heir  preaching.  He  came  to  England  once  for 

few  weeks,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Sydney, 
in-  the  pin  pose  of  consulting  a  doctor  about 
is  health,  which  was  very  had  at  the  time, 
nd  which  he  was  afraid  'would  force  him  to 
ive  up  his  work.  With  these  two  exceptions 
e  worked  among  tin-  people  of  these  islands 
'.  when  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
ne  natives  of  Erromanga  the  first  day  he 
i  nded  on  their  shores. 

Williams,  ROGER.  —  A  Puritan  writer, 
nd  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 


U.S.,  who  deserves  mention  as  the  first  to 
publicly  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  without 
any  qualification  whatever,  and  to  act  upon 
it  consistently  through  his  own  life  in  the 
midst  of  many  provocations.  He  was  born 
at  Conwyl  Cayo  in  Wales,  in  1599,  was  be 
friended  and  educated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  soon  adopting  Puritan 
views,  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1630.  At  this  early 
age  of  thirty,  as  Bancroft  says,  "his  mind 
had  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  secures 
him  an  immortality  of  fame.  ...  In 
the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  re 
volved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and 
he  alone,  hud  arrived  at  the  great  principle 
which  is  its  sole  effectual  remedy.  He  an 
nounced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  pro 
position  of  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  The 
civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but 
never  control  opinion;  should  punish  guilt, 
but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 
The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  entire 
iv  form  of  theological  jurisprudence.  It 
would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  crime  of 
nonconformity;  would  quench  the  fires  that 
persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning ;  would 
repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  on 
public  worship;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to 
every  form  of  religious  faith." 

When  Williams  arrived  in  Boston,  there 
fore,  he  could  not  unite  heartily  with 
Churches  which,  in  spite  of  their  ow'n  bitter 
experience  of  persecution,  violated  every  one 
of  these  principles  nearly  as  much  as  that 
Church  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  he 
found  himself  involved  in  hot  and  bitter 
controversy  for  what,  to  him,  were  the  first 
rights  of  the  human  soul.  The  magistrates 
compelled  every  man  to  attend  worship  : 
Williams  reprobated  that  law.  They  com 
pelled  men  to  maintain  that  worship,  and 
demanded  of  Williams  if  the  labourer  was 
not  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  from  them  that  do  hire  him  and  from  no 
other."  Magistrates  themselves  were  to  be 
chosen  from  church-members  ;  he  said  this 
was  as  proper  as  to  select  a  doctor  or  pilot  for 
his  skill  in  theology.  And  so  on  every  point. 
Such  views  could  not  but  give  deep  offence, 
and  in  18^"'  be  was  summoned  to  Boston  to 
stand  examination  on  his  grand  principle 
that  "  t),<  ,-iri.l  power  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  conscience"  and  was  actually  threatened  by 
the  one-time  fugitives  with  transportation 
back  to  England  !  To  avoid  this  he  fled  to 
the  territory  of  Narraganset,  where  he  pur- 
chased  land  for  himself  and  a  few  companions, 
calling  the  new  settlement  Providence,  and 
en^-a^ing  specially  in  mission-work  among 
the  Indians,  with  whom  he  acquired  greater 
influence  than  any  other  man  of  the  time. 
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Owing      to     this     In-     was      enabled     OD     two 

-i.'iis  t<>  save  the  colony  which  had  cast 
him  out  1'rom  Indian  attacks,  being  on  one 
of  tlnse  occa.-ions  applied  to  t't.r  such  as- 
BUtanoe,  and  never  manifesting  the  least 
bitterness,  or  1). -ing  led  into  the  least  act  of 
retaliation.  His  later  years  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  {teaching  to  the  Indians,  in 
which  he  engaged  till  nearly  his  .  i-hti.th 
year.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-tour,  in 
1683,  the  neighbouring  colonies  refusing  to 
tin-  last  to  admit  his  State  into  their  league,  m 
spite  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  them. 

Williams'  chief  work  is,  T),' 
of  Persecution  for  the  Cause  of  '  /  — 

cussed,  followed  later  by  The  Bloitdy  Tenet  yet 
more  Bloudy  bi/  Mr.  Cotton's  endeavour  to  wash 
it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  He  refused 
to  persecute  Quakers  like  the  other  Puritans, 
but  disputed  with  them,  writing  a  tract 
called  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrow*. 
He  also  wrote  a  Key  to  the  Language  ^f 
America,  and  other  works  of  less  importance. 

The  following  additional  remarks  of  Ban 
croft  are  worth  quoting :  "  He  was  the  first 
person  in  modern  Christendom  to  assert  in  its 
plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  con 
science,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the 
law ;  and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger 
of  Milton,  the  precursor  and  superior  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  For  Taylor  limited  his 
toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects :  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the 
earth.  Taylor  favoured  partial  reform,  com 
mended  lenity,  argued  for  forbearance,  and 
entered  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  each 
tolerable  sect ;  Williams  would  permit  per 
secution  of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving 
heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  un 
protected  by  the  penalties  of  penal  statutes. 
Taylor  still  clung  to  the  necessity  of  positive 
regulations  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating 
error,  and  he  resembled  the  poets,  who  in 
their  folly  first  declare  their  hero  to  be  in 
vulnerable  and  then  clothe  him  in  earthly 
armour;  Williams  was  willing  to  leave  truth 
alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light,  believing 
that  if  in  the  ancient  feud  between  truth  and 
error,  the  employment  of  force  could  be  en 
tirely  abrogated,  truth  would  have  much  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  If  Copernicus  is  held  in 
perpetual  reverence  because,  on  his  death- 
ted,  he  published  to  the  world  that  the  sun 
is  the  centre  of  our  system ;  if  the  name 
of  Kepler  is  preserved  for  his  sagacity  in 
detecting  the  laws  of  planetary  motion;  if 
the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adored 
for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light  and  weighing 
heavenly  bodies  in  a  balance ;  let  there  be 
for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  at  least  some 
humble  place  among  those  who  have  ad 
vanced  moral  science,  and  made  themselvM 
the  benefactors  of  mankind." 

Willibald,  ST.,  was  the  son  of  a  kins?  of 
tho  West  Saxons,  and  horn  ahout  704.  When 


three  years  old  lie  had  a  dangerous  illness,  ar 
his  parents  promised  that   it  he  n 
.should    he    consecrated  to  Clod's    service.      1] 
was  aeei.rdingly  caret'nllv  trained  in  a  monau 
tery  till  7-<>,  when    lie  accompanied  his  fat  In 
and  brother  on   a   pilgrimage  to  Rome.     H| 
father  died   on    the   journey,  and    his   hrotln 
had  soon  to  return  home  after  reaching  Roma 
but  Willibald   joined  with    two   companion 
and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.     They  got  H 
:n    Plnenicia,  where   they  wei 

d  by  the  Saracens  for  spies  and  throw* 
into  prixui.  Win  n  they  wire  released  the- 
•  -01  it  in  ued  their  journey,  and,  having  visited  th 
holy  places,  were  reluming  to  Rome. hut  stoj 
ping  at  Naples  on  their  wa\  in  7-.\  the  liisho 
of  that  place  persuaded  Willihald  to  n-tin-toth 
monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  which  hadlajjH 

,    built    by  Tope  (iivirory  11..  and  here  h 
:  -.       In    7-!'    he    went    again  t 
R«'ii.  PJ    1  I  I.,  win)  \\a>  then  l'o]>e,  sen 

ic.r    him    and    told    him    that    his    cousin.    Si 
P.oNii  \<  i:    q.v.],  wanted  his  help  in  (iermanj 
He  went,  and   lii.nilace  made   him    Pastor  0 
Aichstadt,  which,  in    741.  was  created   into     i 
bishopric,    and    Willibald    became    the    find 
llishop.      He  built  a  cathedral  and   founded  ; 
Benedictine  mona>t.-ry.      He  died  in  7(JO,  aJl 
was  canoni.-ed  in  938  by  Leo  VII. 

Willibrord,  ST.,  ^  is  l m  in  Northum 
berland  about  G.')«.  A  short  time  before,  th- 
monastery  of  Ripon  had  been  founded  b; 
St.  Wilfrid  [WILFRID],  and  tin-re  Willibron 
was  sent  by  his  pan-nts  \\h.  n  In- was  onb 
seven  years  old.  His  father.  Willis,  became! 
hermit,  and  founded  a  small  nn>na-ti  i  y  on  thi 
banks  of  the  H  umber.  When  twenty  year? 
old  Willibrord  went  to  Ireland  to  the  mission- 
try  college  of  which  St.  Hubert  was  the  head 
This  saint  had  "sent  out  s«-veial  parties  o: 
missionaries  to  attempt  the  r.>nvi-i>i--n  o: 
Friesland,  but  their  work  was  not  < -rownet 
with  great  success.  At  the  a  ire  of  thirty-ont 
Willibrord  petitioned  that  h.-miirht  be  allowed 
to  organise  a  further  effort.  Kirbert  gave 
him  leave,  and,  accompanied  by  eleven  othei 
monks,  he  set  sail  for  Europe.  Tin  y  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  well 
received  by  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  t  lie  palace 
and  Duke  of  the  I-'n-m-h.  who  had  lately  con 
quered  Friesland.  Before  attempting  any 
definite  w.n-k,  Willibrord  went  on  a  pilgrim 
age  to  Rome  to  beg  the  blesMnir  of  Pope 
S  ririus.  This  beinir  given,  Willibrord 
iieil  the  Gospel  successfully  in  Fries- 
land  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  lYpin  sent  him  again  to  Rome,  with 
a  petition  that  the  Pope  wmild  allow  him  to 
take  the  office  of  a  bishop.  Sergins  con 
secrated  him  in  St.  Peter's,  giving  him  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  the  Frisons,  and  per 
mission  to  fix  the  Metropolitan  Sec  in  what 
ever  part  of  the  diocese  would  be  most  con 
venient  for  the  ean-ying  on  of  his  work.  He 
returned  in  696,  and  determined  to  have  his 
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athedral   at   Utrecht.     He   built  there   two 
hurches,  one  of  which  he  dedicated  to  our 
iaviour  and  the  other  to  St.  Mary,  choosing 
he  latter  for  the  cathedral.     When  he  had 
vorked  for  some  years  in  that  part  of  Fries- 
and  which  belonged  to   France,  he   turned 
tis  attention  to  West  Friesland,  governed  at 
hat  time  by  a  man  named  Radbod,  who,  in 
pit-     . if  all  persuasions  and   entreaties,   re- 
iiain'-l  a  heathen:  he, however,  allowed  the 
Archbishop  to  preach  in  all  parts  of  his  king- 
lorn,  and  severely  punished  any  who  ventured 
o  int.  i  lere  with  him  or  any  of  his  band.     He 
hen  went  to  an  island  willed  Walcheren,  be- 
:i^to/ealand,an'i  caused  several churches 
u-o  be  built  there.     In  the  year  731  he  was 
joined  by  BONIFACE  fq.v.J,  who  stayed  with 
luim  three    yean,    ami   ih.-n    went  into  Ger- 
uany.       \\'illibrord  died  in    739    or    740,    in 
•xtreme    old    age.       He    lived    to    see   the 
latiou  whi.-h  In-  had  found  in  a  state  of  bar- 
>ari-m  one  of  tin-  most  cultured  in  Europe  at 
.hat  time.      11.- was  buried  at  Kpternac,  in  the 
ry  lit,-  had  built  and  endowed  there. 

Willihad.     When    news    came    of    the 

'nartyrdom  of  BOMFXCK  [q.v.],  many  wish,  d 
to  go  at  once  to  try  to  convert  th'».  who 

tiad  opposed  and  killed  him.  The  head  of 
the  little  band  was  Willihad.  a  native  of 
Xorthumbria,  who,  in  -pin-  of  great  diHi.-ulties 
ind  fierce  opposition,  jn>-  u  h.-.l  in  all  parts  of 
the  chi.-f  wished 

to  put  him  to  death  for  daring  to  despise  the 
national  idols,  and  it  wa*  agreed  that  lots 
should  I..-  ca-t  whetlier  he  was  to  die  or  be  set 
i"  •  .  The  l,,t  was  in  Willihad's  faro 

hed  a  place  called  Divnthe  sat',  ly. 
After  sever, 1  jreui  Charles  the  (in-at  >uir- 
U'ested  to  liim  that  he  should  turn  liis  att-  n- 
ti"n  to  th..  peopi,.  ,,f  Wymodia,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  not  had*  the  <  hance  of  irivinir 
up  their  heathen  religion  for  a  better,  n,, 
missionary  havinir  visit.-d  them.  At  first  the 
people  st -emed  to  li-ten  to  him  gladly  ;  but  in 
i  man  named  \Vittekind  incited  the 

:»eople  to  rebel,  and.  Willihad  had  secretly  to 
™»ke  i  .He  determined  before 

•nterin^  ,,n  anv  n,,w  vvork  to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
iire  to  koine,  and  to  seek  an  interview  with 
;he  Pope.  He  went  for  two  years  to  the 
•BOMfeery  of  Kpteniae.  and  there,  in  787,  the 

me  to  him  that  Wittekind  wished  to 
>e  baptised,  and  that  the  country  was  quiet 
ind  ready  to  li>ten  to  him  airain.  Charles  the 
Treat  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
o  make  Wymodia  a  diocese,  and  persuaded 
•Villihad  to  he  consecrated  Hishop  of  Eastern 
•Yiesland.  He  constantly  journeyed  through 
lis  diocese,  baptising  and  preaching,  and  was 
verywheie  well  received.  He  chose  the 
own  of  Bremen  as  the  site  of  his  cathedral 
hurch,  and  watched  its  progress  with  great 
He  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished, 
IT  in  the  year  789,  when  holding  a  Visitation, 
ie  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  a  place  called 


Blexen,   and   died.     He   was  buried  in    the 
cathedral  at  Bremen. 

Wilson,  THOMAS,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  one  of  the  holiest  of  English  prelates, 
was  born  at  Burton,  in  Cheshire,  1663,  died  in 
1 755.  After  he  had  graduated  at  Dublin,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  as  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  made  him 
Bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1797  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  far  behindhand  both  as  re 
gards  civilisation  and  religious  life.  Being 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  possessing  won 
derful  powers  of  organisation,  he  set  to  work 
m  good  earnest,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  had  improved  their  condition  in  both 
matters.  In  1707  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  Cate 
chism  for  the  people,  which  was  the  ficst  book 
ever  printed  in  Manx.  Its  English  title  was 
I'rinciph-s  and  Indies  of  Christianity,  later 
changed  to  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
( AfUlMftlty  made  easy  to  the  Meanest  Capacities. 
It  was  not  only  published  in  English,  but 
also  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  He 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  missionary 
efforts,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  pre 
sided  over  various  societies.  He  was  Bishop 
marly  fifty-dght  years,  and  he  left  his  diocese 
under  wise  and  strict  rules  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  good  Church  discipline.  His  life 
was  so  active  that  he  wrote  comparatively  few 
books.  What  he  did  write,  however,  are  re 
garded  as  some  of  the  greatest  treasures  in 
tlie  way  of  devotional  books  in  the  English 
language— notably^  Parochialia,  Sacra  Privata, 
and  .S//I//Y  <m<l  J'l/nn  I >ixt ructions  for  the  Better 
UiubrtUmtKng  <>f  (he  J.unr*  Supper.  He  gave 
instructions  for  the  Bible  to  be  translated 
into  Manx,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  com 
pleted.  It  appeared  in  1772.  His  life  was 
written  in  1781  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell. 
il  editions  have  since  been  published, 
the  most  important  being  that  by  Keble,  as 
part  of  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theoloqu, 
(1847-52). 

Winchester,  BISHOPRIC  OF. — In  the 
year  633,  Birinus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Rome,  offered  himself  to  Pope  Honorius  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  Pagan 
I  Jritain,  "  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith." 
He  was  consecrated  by  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Genoa,  and,  landing  on  the  West  Saxon  coast, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  and  preached  dili 
gently  before  King  Kynegils  and  his  people. 
His  efforts  were  aided  by  King  Oswald,  who 
had  come  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  Kynegils,  and  the  latter  was  baptised  in 
635  ;  the  place  of  baptism  is  not  stated,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  AVinchester. 
The  ancient  city  of  Caer-Gwent  had  been  laid 
in  ruins  by  Cerdic,  but  had  risen  again,  and 
was  now  the  chief  residence  of  the  Court,  its 
name  passing  into  Went-Ceaster.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  Kynegils 
gave  land  to  the  clergy  for  seven  miles  round 
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\\  in.  hoter.  Yt  l  Winche>ter  wa>  not  madi 
the  first  seat  of  tin-  P.ishop  of  the  \\ '.  .»; 
Saxons;  that  honour  was  conferred  on  Dor 
chester,  near  Abinijdon.  [l)ou<  i; 
P,I>IIOPUIC  OF.]  Hedda,  who  became  Bishop 
in  676,  removed  the  "bishop's  stool"  t«» 
Winchester,  as  the  need  no  longer  exi-t.-d 
for  having  a  Bee  n.-ar  tin-  Mercian  border. 
«  »n  his  death,  in  ;u5.  the  dioC6«e  was  divid,.,!  : 
Hampshire,  Surrey.  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wi-rht  were  kept  to  Win.-hest.  r;  the  western 
parts  wen  committed  to  a  See  established  at 
SIIHUHOUM:  [q.v.].  In  711  Sussex 
place  1  under  the  newly  en  ated  See  of  Selsey. 
Surrey  also  was  placed  under  that  See,  but 
before  Ions,'  reverted  to  Winch 

King  Kyne-ils  began  to  build  a  church  at 
Winchester,  which  was  finished  by  his  son 
Kenw.-rld,  and  hallowed  on  Christmas  Day, 
643,  being  dedicated  to  St.  liirinus.  th.-  Holy 
Trinity,  and  to  the  honour  of  8 1  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Anuind  this  chuivh  sprang  up  a  great 
religion!  community,  and  11,-lm^an.  one  of 
the  monks,  became  Bishop  about  s:,;.  H.. 
was  succeeded  by  ST.  Swmnx  [q.TJ,  who 
built  and  repaired  many  church. -s  in  the 
diocese,  and  obtained  from  Mthdwulf  a 
charter  for  the  -,.„,,.,]  ,.st:ibli>lirn.-nt  of  tithes 

throughout  the  Kingdom :  he  was  the  ed 
and  adviser  of  Kin-  Alfred.    Kin-  Alfred,  for 
the  use  of  the  leaned  monk  St.  Grimbald, 
founded  a  new  monastery  known   as  Hyde 
Abbey,  which  •  tenanted  by  secular 

canons,  but  i'.ishop  Ath,-lwold.  at  the  bidding 
of  Dunstan,  turned  them  out  in  964,  and 
replaced  them  with  Benedict  jn,.s  from  the 
great  Abbey  of  A  bin-don.  This  Bishop  re 
built  the  church,  which  was  completed  in  980. 
t  is  doubtful  whether  the  Saxon  cathedral 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  or  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  wh  r 
Saxon  work  there  may  be  m  it  has  been  com- 
pletely  incorporated.  The  existing  cathedral 
-way  commenced  in  1079  by  Bishop  Walk.-lin, 
and  finished  in  1093,  being  consecrated  with 
much  pomp  on  St.  Swithun's  Day.  In  1  H>7 
the  tower  fell  in,  but  was  rebuilt' with  funds 
left  by  the  Bishop,  and  is  called  AValk.-lin's 
Tower;  it  was  finished  in  1120.  To  Bishop 
(iiilard  belongs  the  honour  of  foundin-.  in 
1129,  the  first  Cistercian  monast  ;and 

(at  Waverley,  near  Farnham),  which 
followed  by  others,  and  through  this  means 
a  great  religioui  revival  was  br..u-ht  about. 
ll.-ury  ot  Blois,  among  many  acts  of  mu 
nificence,  built  Farnham  Castle,  as  an  epi 
scopal  residence,  and  also  Wolvesey  Castle  in 
\\  inchester,  the  beautiful  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
and  the  abbey  church  of  I^msey.  Bishop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy  [1189-1205]  instituted  a 
confraternity  for  the  renovation  of  his  cathe 
dral,  and  the  result  was  the  present  beautiful 
eari  end,  beginning  from  the  back  of  the  apee 
and  including  the  I.adv  Chapel  ;  his  work  is 
a  charming  example  of  Early  Kn-lish  archi 
ve.  Bishop  Peter  des  Roches  [1205- 


1244]  introduced   the   1'ivachiii-    l-Viai>    mt 
England,   and  in    1225  built  them  a  hou» 
1";'r   t1''  of   M'inchester.       Bishop 

William    of    Kdyn-iltm,    between    1360   anj 
1366,  carried  out  extni>i\v  alt.  rations  in  tb* 
cathedral  ;   he  comj.letely  elian-vd  the   farad 
at  the  west,   introducing  tin-    >triet    T^rjei 
dicular   style,   and   extensive   restorations    i 
the    nave    \v,  re    carried    on    by   his    >  . 
WILLIAM  OF  \\^KI  HAM   [q.v.f.   a    u 

•r  to  his  See  and  to  tin-  nation.  ( 'ardjfl 
Beaufort  [H";>  1H7]  did  mueh  for  th* 
Eoflpital  of  St.  Cross,  and  left  many  benefac 
tions  in  his  will.  I'.ishop  Waynflete  '1447- 
HN'i  continued  the  repairs  of  "the  cathedral 
Ui>h..j,  L-ui-ton  [1493-1601] transformed  th« 
Marly  Mnirli>h  chaj.el  on  the  south  side  of  th.' 
Lady  Chapel  into  a  ehanti'v  lor  his  own 
burial  place,  decorating  it  with  wood-carving 
and  makinir  a  groined  roof;  his  succeeMl 
l'.i>liop  K,,X  [i5i)i  1.VJS1.  deeoi-ated  the  chob 
and  rebuilt  the  clt-n-tiiry  above  the  middle- 
pointed  Chancel  arches.  'l|,  was  thet'oundei 
of  Corpus  Chri>ti  College  at  Oxford.  In  the 
time  of  these  t  wo  la-t-iiaiMed  bishops,  Prior* 
Hunton  and  Silkst.-d,-  .-xfeiidt-d  tin-  I^ady 
Cliajud  some  twenty-six  feet.  Since  that 
time  there  have  b.  en  no  i,rn.;lt  structural 
chants  in  the  cathedral.  In  1541,  in 
the  time  of  P.IMIOI-  GARDINER  [q.v.],  an  im 
portant  change  came  to  Winchpster  Cathedral: 
it  was  put  upon  the  new  foundation;  that  is, 
a  dean  and  chapter  were  substituted  for  the 
lietin..  hoots.  By  letters  patent.  Henry 
VIII.  ordered  that  the  cath-dral  should  no 
long.  •  ;  th.t  of  St.  Switlmn.  but  that 

of    the    Holy    and    Undivided    Trinity,    and 
ii-hed  the  ,,,.w  Inundation   ,,n  tin'-  ruins 
"i'  th-'  i.ld.      He   nominat-d   William   Kings- 
mill,    the    Pri'.r,    to  be    jirnnnm    t.rid'innlfm    et 
and     ;jppoint,'.d     twelve 
prebendariea.      Ib-    al-.    ap]u>inted    twelve 
Stud.-nN  in  Divinity,  six  at  Oxford  and  six  at 
Cambridge;  twelve  »  p.-tv  Cannons,  to  synge 
in  the  Church  "  :  twelve  ••  J.a\,-  m.-ii  tosynire 
and     serve     in     tile    (Ju.iv     (jaylly,    Anglice, 
«M  :    t.-n    "Q  ne   .Master 

of  the  Chori-ters;  ,,ne  ( ;<,-.pelli-r :  one  "  Pis- 
toler";  an  upper  :md  an  under  Sexton  ;  one 
MOator  to  by  their  diet  "  ;  an  upper-  and 
an  under-P.utler  :  a  Cook  and  an  under-Cook; 
a  Porter:  two  P.ellr:'  i  twelve  "pore 

men"  who  had  l«-en  about  the  Kind's  Court  or 
person,  or  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  had 
been  worn  out  in  the  army  or  navy. 

SHOf  LAHCBLOT  AVDREWES  r«i.v.],  1619- 
1628,  is  the   -Latest   Bishop  of   Winchester 

since  tlie  Reformation. 

The  present  chapter  of  Winchester  ("onsists 
of  a  dean,  five  canons,  three  archdeacons,  five 
minor  canons,  and  twenty-four  honorary 
canons.  The  income  of  the  See  is  IT,. 500  per 
annum.  The  diocese  ounpri-es  the  entire 
county  of  Hants,  the  Channel  Islands,  part  of 
Surrey,  and  small  portions  of  adjacent  counties 
The  number  of  benefices  i.- 
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Tne  following  is  a   list  of  the  Bishops  of 

Winchester  :  — 

Accession. 

Accession. 

Wina     . 

662 

Reginald  Asser    .     1320 

Eleutherius 

670 

John  Stratford    .     1323 

i   . 

676 

A.lam  Orlton         .     1333 

Dani.-l    . 

705 

William      Edyng- 

Hurnfrith 

741 

don     .        .        .     1346 

Kynheard 

754 

William  of  Wyke- 

Athelard 

754 

ham   .        .        .     1367 

7"" 

Henry  Beaufort  .     1405 

Dudda  '. 

0.9M 

William  of  Wayn- 

Kinebert 

c.799 

flete    .        .        .     1417 

Almond 

803 

Peter  Courteuay  .     1487 

Wighten 

c.824 

Thomas   Laugton    1493 

rith 

Richard  Fox         .     1501 

E-lnnmd 

833 

Thomas  Wolsey  .     1528 

^tan 

c.833 

Stephen  Gardiuer    1531 

Bwithun 

852 

John  Poynet         .     1551 

Alfrith  . 

862 

John  White.       .    1556 

iMintiert 

l;-.r,,.-rt  Home       .     1560 

A  lllf 

John  Wat>,,u         .     15^0 

Frithstan 

909 

Thomas  Cowpex  .     l.v^ 

Brinstan 

931 

William  Wickham    1595 

Alj-he^e  the 

934        William  Day         .     1596 

951 

Thomas  Bilson     .     1597 

lint  helm 

906 

.1.  unes  Montagu  .     lolG 

Athelwold 

963 

lot          An 

Alphep-  II. 
Kenulf 

HQ 

dre  wes       .        .1618 
Richard  Neile       .     l-._'7 

Athelwold  I 

. 

LOOfl 

Alfsige  II. 

1015 

Hrian   Ihii.pa         .     1660 

. 

George  Morley     .     1662 

1<-17         !'•••••'•  Mews."      .     lt-1 

•lin 

Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 

William  Qiflard 

Ilu7             lawuy          .         .     17<>7 

Henry  de  Blois 

ll_-.»        Charles   Trimnell     1721 

irdToclive 

1171         Ki.-liar-l  Will^      .     I72i 

(i-.-lfrey  de  Lucj 

1189        benjamin     Hoad- 

Peter  des  I: 

ley     .       .       .    I7M 

William    de    Ra 

John  Thomas       .     17-;i 

It-iirh  . 

Ul.;         Mr..  \\nl..\\  North  .      17-1 

Aylmer    de    Val 

I'.  Toinlii.. 

ence   . 

1260       Charlei    K.  Sum- 

,T"hn  <  I 

II.T      -         .         .     1827 

Nicolas  Kly  , 

Sanm.-l       Wilber- 

J.-hn  ..t"  Pon1 

U-J            f-.rce.                 .     18*39 

Henry   Woodlock    13<)5        E<lwanl      Harold 

John  Sandall       .    l-'.l'i           Br.)\vno     .       .    1873 

Winchester  School. -The  Coll- 

St.    .Mary    ot'    Winches!  :    wta    i»>inded    by 

WlI.IIAM       OF      \VVKKHAM       [q.V.],      liisllop     ol 

AVinchester.      He   mad--  the  -.p.-cial   wan- 
tin-  aLre  his  -tudy.      II--  -aw  how  the  reli-i.Mis 
instruction  '-t'  the  pen pie  had  fallen  oil  in  eoii- 
S'-qu.-nee    of    the    decreasing    nuiniier   i.f    the 

rl.-l'iry.   and  lie  determined   t<>   1'ellieily   this   evil 

liy  helping  j>.,..r  ><  hoi  ,rs  in  tlieir  iderical 
edue,ati->n.  and  e>tablishimr  two  colleges  of 
students  for  tin-  in--i  i's  worship,for 

the  propagating  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  liheral  arts  and 
sciences.  He  had  planned  this  soon  after 
cominir  to  the  See,  and  had  already  bought 
the  land  in  <  >\ford.  In  \Vin.-lieM.-r  Die  agreed 
with  on.'  Kichard  H..rton  that  for  ten  J 
he  should  diligently  instruct  in  grammatical 

1-  irninir  s->  manv  ] r  -.-holars  as  he  should 

send  him,  and  the   I'.i-hop  agreed  to  provid-- 

him    with  a    good    assistant.      His    jilan    was 

already  complete  in   his  own  mind:   it  was  to 

provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  in- 

struetion   i.f    -JiMi   scholars,   to    atiord    them    a 

liheral  support,  and  to  lead  them  through  a 

!ir-e    of    education — from   the   tir>t 

aenta   of  knowledge   through   the   whole 


circle  of  the  sciences.  Two  establishments, 
one  subordinate  to  the  other,  were  to  compass 
all  this.  He  resolved  to  build  the  College  at 
Oxford  first,  and  began  to  deal  with  it  as  with 
Winchester ;  he  would  not  wait  till  his  build 
ings  were  finished,  but  gathered  his  students, 
found  a  governor  for  them,  provided  their 
lodgings,  and  laid  down  their  code  of  manage 
ment.  The  King's  patent  giving  him  leave 
to  build  is  dated  June  30th,  1379.  He  pub 
lished  his  charter  of  foundation  the  November 
following,  in  which  it  is  called  Seinte  Marie 
College  of  Wyncestre  in  Oxcnford,  But  it  was 
popularly  called  "  New  College,"  and  that 
name  still  remains.  The  building  was  finished 
in  six  years,  and  was  opened  with  much 
solemnity,  April  14th,  1386.  In  the  charter 
of  St.  Mary's,  Winton,  bearing  date  Oct.  20th, 
1382,  Thomas  Cranley  is  nominated  as  the 
first  warden.  The  first  stone  was  laid  March 
26th,  1387,  and  it  was  opened  March  28th, 
1393.  It  had  at  once  its  full  complement  of 
scholars,  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish 
m-  nibers  to  New  College.  At  first  it  was 
ruled  by  a  master  and  undermaster,  then  it  was 
committed  to  a  warden.  The  first  nomination 
of  fellows  was  made  by  the  founder  in  1394. 

Tin  situation  of  the  college  is  singularly 
good,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  without  the  walls,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Itchen,  which  flow  through 
the  cathedral  precincts.  The  open  meadows 
on  the  south  stretch  down  to  St.  Cross  and 
Twyford.  There  is  no  useless  ornamentation 
in  the  buildings;  indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  Wykeham's  work  everywhere  that  all  his 
decoration  was  made  to  serve  some  useful  pur- 
In  the  present  case  it  was  needful  to 
make  his  foundation  safe  from  attacks.  The 
\vas  secured  by  the  brook ;  on  the  north 
he  drew  a  wall  of  300  feet ;  to  the  west  was 
the  hack  of  the  stables  and  another  long  wall 
which  turned  at  the  south  to  the  brook  again. 
The  north. -in  wall,  facing  tin-  king's  high 
way  (which  had  the  conventual  grounds  of 
St.  Swithun's  Priory  on  the  opposite  side), 
h  id  one  entrance  only,  a  gateway,  which  led 
into  a  large  fore-court.  Kound  this  were  the 
brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  malt  and  flour- 
rooms,  slaughter-house,  stables  ;  for  the 
ancient  monastic  economy  provided  for  all 
articles  of  UM-  and  consumption  within  its  owu 
wa  11s.  Opposite  the  first  gateway  was  another, 
which  led  into  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  by  110 
feet,  around  which  the  college  buildings  were 
grouped;  between  these  buildings  and  the 
river  w  ;e  gardens.  The  outer  walls  are  bare 
of  ornament,  because  they  were  for  defence ; 
but  the  school  buildings  form  a  beautiful  and 
diirnified  feature  in  the  view,  especially  from 
the  Giles  Hill  side.  At  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chapel,  adjoining 
which  is  the  muniment  tower ;  west  of  this 
was  the  school,  and  refectory  above  it,  and 
again  west  of  this,  forming  the  south-west 
corner,  the  cellar,  the  buttery,  the  bursary, 
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audit-room,  library,  rose  one  above  the  other, 
and  readied  tin-  entire  height  of  the  chapel. 
Thus  all  the  offices  of  the  college  formed  one 
imposing  line  of  some  2<in  feet  long.  Over  the 
inner  gateway  was  the  Warden's  house,  thus 
commanding  a  view  of  both  quadrangle  and 
fop  '-court. 

Twenty  six  y.  ars  after  Wykeham's  death, 
his  steward,  John  Fromond,  completed  the 
cloisters  south  of  Wyk<  ham's  buildings. 

The  government  of  the  college  was  carried 
on  in  entire  conformity  with  the  founder's 
statutes,  except  so  far  as  the  Reformation 
brought  changes,  until  the  year  1S.)7.  A' 
that  time  tli.  ( (xt'onl  Fiuvers'ity  Commission 
mmended  the  substitution  of  competitive 
examinations  in  {.lace  of  the  old  nomination 

in,  and  this  was  done,  but  witham.t 
disregard  of  the  founder's  proviso  that  tin- 
benefits  of  his  foundation  should  be  for  th«»i.- 
who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  their  educa 
tion—the  "  pauperes  et  indiyente-s  ;  "  for  now 
it  is  impossible  for  hoys  to  yam  a  s.-holar- 
ship  in  eomjM  titioii  with  those  whose  pan  nts 

l'»r  a  good  preparatory  « 
of  training  for  them. 

The  Public  School  Commissioners  have  re 
constructed  the  Constitution  of  the  C 
retaining  the  Warden  and  Fellows  under  the 
name  of  "  the  Governing  Body,"  but  reli 
them  from  all  duties  connected  with  it,  ex 
cepting  those  of  managers.  They  were  to 
administer  the  revenues,  present  to  the 
livings,  elect  the  two  statutable  masters, 
appoint  the  examiners  to  conduct  the  elections, 
and  take  cognisance  of  any  complaints  re 
lating  to  the  management  of  the  school  which 
might  be  laid  before  them.  The  Fellows  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  all  Wykehamists.  Of 
the  eleven  persons  who  form  the  Governing 
Body,  two,  the  Warden  of  New  College  and 
the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  are  ex 
ojficio  members ;  one  each  is  chosen  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one 
by  the  Fellows  of  New  College,  one  by  the 
Royal  Society,  one  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
one  by  the  Masters  at  Winchester,  and  the 
remaining  three  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Governing  Body. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  Winchester  School,  but  will  only 
mention  the  singing  of  Luke  Domttm  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  up  for  the  summer  vacation  ; 
the  origin  of  the  song  is  doubtful,  but  tra 
dition  says  that  it  was  composed  by  a  scholar 
who  for  some  ofienee  \\;i>  punishi-d'by  remain 
ing  at  school  during  the  holidays.  A  great 
curiosity  is  the  famous  picture  of  the  Trusty 
Servant,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
it  i<  in  tin-  \\-i  st  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle, 
painted  on  a  board,  and  represents  him  in  a 
closely-buttoned  blue  coat  and  bands,  with  a 
pig's  head,  an  ass's  ears,  a  deer's  feet.  His 
mouth  is  padlocked ;  his  right  hand  held  up 
open;  his  left  hand  has  a  bro..m.  dust-pan, 
labour-fork,  and  shovel.  A  belt  round  his 


waist  carries  a  sword,  and  on  his  hit  arm  i.- 
his  buckler.  By  his  side  is  the  founder's  arms, 
with  his  famous  motto  beneath,  "  Mann,  i- 
makyth  man."  Underneath  are  some  curious 

Latin  rents  which  have  been  thus  translated  :-- 

"  A  trusty  servant's  portrait  would  you  see, 
This  emblematic  figure  well  survey. 
The  porker's  snout  not  nice  in  diet  shows  ; 
The  padlock  shut,  no  secret  he'll  disclose  ; 
Patient,  the  ass  his  meter's  rage  will  bear  ; 
Swiftness  in  errand  the  stag's  feet  declare  ;' 
Loaden  his  left  hand  apt  to  labour  saith- 
The  vest,  his  neatness  ;  open  hand,  his  faith. 
Girt  with  his  sword,  hi-,  shield  upon  his  arm, 
Himself  and  master  he'll  protect  from  harm.'" 

Among  the  most  celebrated  Wykehamists  we 
may  mention  Archbishops  Chichele,  \Varham, 
and     Howley;     Ujxh,,j,s     Wayntiete,    Lowth, 
Maltby.   and    Mant  ;     the   Nonjuring    ]•! 
K.  11  and   Turner;  the  poets  Otway,  Collins, 
and    Young;    Sydney  Smith;    Drs.   Arnold. 
Hook,   and   Christopher  Woi-d>w«irth :    Lor3 
('"ttenham,    Lord  Sell", me,  Lord   llatl.< 
:  ,Iu>tie,-  1 

Wine. — One  of  the  most  important  social 
movements  of  the  pie>.-nt  century  is  that 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  But 

t<>t;il  abstainers  comprise  two  dasst-s,  who 
take  very  divergent  lines.  The  one  side 
holds  that  winr,  though  lawful,  is  not 
pedient  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  evils  whi<  h 
afflict  modern  sori,  ty  through  strong  drink. 
TheM-  ab-tain.  rs  take  tin-  pledye  of  total  ab- 
stin.neea*  an  example  to  nthi-rs,  following 
the  example  of  St  Paul,  who  said  that  h-- 
would  rather  not  eat  me.it  at  all  than  eause, 
his  brother  to  offend.  But  tin-  other  (i 
abstainers  maintain  that  wine  i.s  an  evil  in 
itself,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  it,  as  it  is  to 
indulge  in  any  other  forbidden  pleasure. 

It  is  manifest  that  they  who  hold  this  view 
must  also  hold  that  th-  win.  s  whieh  our  Lord 
d  at  Cana  and  which  II. •  used  at  the 
Last  Supper  w.  iv  non-alcoholic,  were  in  fact 
un fermented  liquor,  and  not  what  we  com 
monly  know  as  ''vine."  It  is  quite  con 
ceivable  that  though  Christ  may  have  given 
wine  which  would  intoxicate  wh« -n  used  in 
excess,  it  may  be  desirable  under  present 
conditions  to  forego  the  right  to  drink  such 
win.-,  just  as  St.  1'aul  n  commends  abstention 
from  marriage  nnd.  r  »••  -it .tin  <  ir<  umstances 
[1  Cor.  vii.].  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Christ  gave  what  is  in  its  very  nature  an 
evil  thing.  Accordingly  those  who  hold  the 
'ial  evil  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  ex 
pound  the  various  passages  in  which  wine  is 
commended  in  Scripture  as  referring  to  un- 

nted  liquors. 

The  commonest  Hebrew  word  of  the  Old 
•ut-nt  which  is  ivnd.-red  "  wine "  is 
Yn>/int  and  it  is  derived  from  a  word  signify- 
in^  to  fi-rmeiit.  It  is  used  for  intoxicating 
drinks  in  Gen.  ix.  21  :  xix.  :it  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  28, 
and  many  other  places.  It  is  spoken  of  with 
implit-d  commendation  in  Gen.  xiv.  18; 
Num.  vi.  20 ;  Ps.  civ.  15  ;  Deut.  xiv.  26 ;  etc. 
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•  il  use  is  condemned  in  Prov.  xx.  1; 
xxiii.  31  ;  Is.  v.  22,  etc.  Another  word  is 
tirosh,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  possess," 
and  so  called,  says  Gesenius,  "because  it 
gets  possession  of  the  brain  and  inebriates." 
Tliis  is  the  word  used  in  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37; 
Dent.  vii.  13.,  etc. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  commonest 
word  is  oiwwt,  a  word  closely  connected  with 
the  English  equivalent  "  wine."  This  is  the 
word  used  in  John  ii.  9,  and  that  it  was  fer- 
nn'iiti  (1  and  intoxi  eat  ing  is  shown  by  reference 
t"  .M  uk  ii.  22  ;  Eph.  v.  18,  where  the  same 
word  is  used.  Another  word,  gleukos,  "  sweet 
win«-."  is  al>o  u-  <l  in  Acts  ii.  13  of  intoxi 
cating  drink.  The  argument  which  is  some 
times  broiiirht  forward  tint  the  wine  used  at 
the  Last  Supper  was  unfenneiited,  becau-e 
the  Jews  at  that  >  cted  all  things 

leavened,  fails  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  away 
wine,  though  at  the  Passover  season  they 
are  most  ri^id  in  abstaining  from  the  taste 
or  touch  of  any  drink  into  which  grain 
has  <-nteivd,  and  to  use  only  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  prepared  by  their  own 
hand-;. 

(  )n  these  grounds  it  is  very  strongly  con 
tended  by  strict  rubricians  that  the  use  of 
what  is  called  "  Unfennented  Wine"  in  tin- 
Holy  Communion  is  altogether  ina<lmis-il>le 
as  being  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  whole 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  that  such 
matter  is  not  in  the  scriptural  sense  wine  at 
all.  It  is  furth.-rronten<le<l,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  innovation  is  but  a  renewal  of  the 
old  Encratite  h»  -n-sy.  P»ut  there  is  no  reason 
to  fee  urged  against  thase  abstain-  TS,  who  re 
garding  abstinence  in  roinnion  life  as  in  the 
hiirl.  <  \pedii-nt,  de-ire  also  to  keep 

the  Holy  Communion  as  far  as  may  be 
from  that  which  may  intoxicate,  and 
tic  -re  fore  use  a  wine  which,  though  fermented. 
and  therefore  genuine  wine,  contains  but 
little  alcoholic  strength. 


Winer,  <-i  K  i  I'.IMI'IKT,  one  of  the 
many  great  i  Jerman  writers  on  Biblical  criti 
cism  in  this  century,  was  born  at  Leipzig  in 
17si»,  died  there,  '  1858.  Having  passed 
through  tlie  course  of  education  at  Leip/ig 
with  great  honours,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 

i  of  Theology  in  1839,  and  kept  the  post 
till  his  death,  lie  wrote  an  almost  endless 
number  of  books,  nearly  all  treating  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  subjects  connected  with  it.  His 
great  de<ire  was  to  irive  a  new  direction  to 
Biblical  criticism,  being  convinced  that  writers 
were  too  fond  of  theories,  and  did  not  give 
enough  attention  to  tacts.  His  critical  abil- 

wrere  great  and  his  judgment  was  sound. 
(  >t  his  many  works  then-  are  three  which  de- 
•  ial  mention  —  a  Bible  Dictionary  ; 
a  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  regarded 
as  a  tare  basis  for  New  Testament  Exegesis;  and 
a  Grammar  of  the  C/iaMee  Language  as  con 


tained  in  the  Bible  and  the  Tar  gums.     The  two 
latter  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Wiseman,  NICHOLAS,  Cardinal  and 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
[b.  of  an  Irish  family  at  Seville,  1802  ;  d.  in 
London,  1865],  was  educated  at  Waterford, 
and  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College  near  Durham, 
and  in  1818  entered  the  English  College  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  received  Holy  Orders, 
was  made  Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College 
and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the 
Roman  university,  and  was  made  a  D.D.  His 
first  writings  were  published  in  1828,  the 
earliest  being  Horte  Syriacce,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Vatican;  and  in  1836  the  Doctrines  oj 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared,  which  had 
already  been  delivered  as  lectures,  and  which 
was  the  first  step  towards  his  reputation  in 
England.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Coadjutor 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Central  District  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus  inpartibn8  Infdelium  ;  and  President 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  In  1849  he 
became  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district, 
and  in  September  of  the  following  year,  at 
the  new  distribution  of  the  kingdom  into 
twelve  Sees,  he  was  nominated  Archbishop  of 
\Vt  -t minster  and  a  Cardinal  Priest.  The 
appointment  was  regarded  in  England  with 
strong  suspicion  and  dislike,  as  it  was  looked 
upon  by  Church  of  England  members  as  a 
blow  ainn  d  at  the  Establishment;  Cardinal 
Wiseman  partly  allayed  the  panic  by  an 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  Enylaml  concerning  the 
Catholic  llt>  nn-ch;/,  and  by  other  lectures  and 
essays,  which  gained  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.  He  was  a  genial  man, 
popular  in  society.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  other 
matters  of  Roman  dogma ;  and  some  books 
on  science  and  art,  The  Influence  of  Words  on 
Thought  and  Civilisation,  etc.,  which  have 
gained  a  wide  circulation. 

Wishart,  GEORGE,  called  "The Martyr." 
— One  of  the  early  Scottish  Reformers ;  sup- 
poM-d  to  have  been  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
though  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  un 
known  ;  he  first  came  under  notice  as  head 
master  of  a  grammar  school  at  Montrose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centun7.  It 
was  here  that  he  began  to  teach  the  Reforma 
tion  doctrines,  which  so  roused  the  anger  of 
the  guardians  of  his  pupils  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  England,  where  he  was 
seized  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  publicly 
recanted  at  Bristol  in  1538.  In  1543  he  re 
turned  to  Scotland  with  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  employed  to  treat  with  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with 
the  infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Wishart  now 
openly  adopted  the  profession  of  Reformer, 
and  travelled  about  through  Scotland  stirring 
up  the  mob  to  rebellion,  and  causing  riots  and 
destruction  wherever  he  preached,  while  he  de 
fied  all  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  stop  the 
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disturbances.  In  East  Lothian  he  met  with 
John  Knox.  wh<>  became  warmly  attached  to 
him, and  constituted  himself  Wisharl's  disciple 
ami  champion,  as  the  Reformer  was  supposed 

to  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  upon  his  life  from 

< 'ardinal    lieat'.n.        Letters    have    lately 
brought    to    light    which    >eem  to  confirm   a 
suspicion  that  Wishart  was  ( -II-MLM -d  in  a  plot 
against  Beaton  which  liad  already  l)ei:ii  hinted 
at  by  two  Scottish  tint h«>i •>.     Tin •>«•  l.-tt- 
to  the  effect  that  one  Wyshert  (or  \\ 
"  a  Scotishmaii,"  had  "heeii  employed  to  deliver 
letters  to  Henry    VIII.   from  "the   La: 
Brunatone,"  containing  a   plan  of  the  method 
in  whicli  the  murder  of  the  ( 'ardinal  was  to  be 
•  •arried    out.     The    Laird  of   Brimstone    waa, 
without  doubt,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wi.-hart, 
and   it    is  also   known   that    the  latter  had  a 
private  interview  with  the    King  immediately 
.liter.      As  Cardinal   T.eaton  knew  that     | 
was    being    made    against     him,     this    would 
explain   the   danger    in    wliich  WMiart  knew 
himself  to  stand,  and  which  eventually  over 
took    him.      II.-    wa-    aaiawl    at     Haidn. 
brought   to   St.   Andrews   for  trial,   and 
dflinned   to   lie   burned   as   a   heretic;   and   the 
sentence  wa>  carried  out  on  the  l>t  of  March 
1546. 

Witchcraft  may  be  defined  as  the  claim  of 
the  power  of  producing  effects  without  the  u>-- 
of  natural  means.  The  question  as  to  whether 
these  supernatural  powers  exist  or  not  has 
been  one  that  has  been  argued  in  all  ages; 
the  upholders  of  the  belief  saying  that  ; 
who  deny  it  deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
while  others  say  that  belief  in  witches  and  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  over  mankind  is  not 
consistent  with  faith  in  God.  In  common 
with  many  other  superstitions,  it  had  its  risa 
in  the  ignorance  and  simple  credulity  of  tho 
people  in  bygone  ages.  An  old  woman, 
perhaps,  living  alone  with  her  cat,  uttered 
curses  on  the  head  of  some  neighbour  who 
had  offended.  Presently  tho  neighbour's 
child  fell  ill,  or  some  other  calamity  happened, 
and,  remembering  the  curses,  the  trouble, 
whatever  it  was,  was  attributed  to  her.  And 
the  poor  people  especially,  who  had  no  educa 
tion  or  religion,  very  often,  to  teach  them 
hetter,  believed  these'tales,  and  so  the  supor- 
*t  it  ion  spread.  Innumerable  books  have  i 
written  on  the  subject,  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  belief  and  describing  the  various  nn  .  tinus 
supposed  to  have  been  held  by  tho  wit 
The  best  account  of  these  is  in  the  famous 
Brocken  scene  in  Goethe's  Faust.  The  people 
seem  to  have  believed  the  powers  of  the 
witches  almost  unlimited,  but  not  quite.  We 
find  Shakespeare,  in  Ilnmh-t,  alluding  to  the 
popular  belief  that  at  Christmas  time  "no 
witch  hath  power  to  charm."  In  all  count ri-  s 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  was  strenuously 
forbidden,  and  in  all  ca-es  trial  by  ordeal  was 
ordered.  Very  often  theaccus-  d  were  thrown 
hound  into  u  pond  ;  if  they  immediately  >ank 


th.y  were  guilty,  if  they  rose  to  tho  su 

they  weieii:noceiit    Sometimes  they  were  made 
to  repeat  the  Lord'>    1'raver,  the   belief 
that  no  witch  could  say  it  without  a  mistake. 
With  the  improvement  of  education  the 
in  witchcraft   began   to   die  out.  and  the 
1:0  1   fewer  and    fewer   in  all   the  countries  of 
Kun.pe,  and  in  time  ceased  alto-ether.      In 
Lnirland  trial  for  witchcraft  wa-  put  a  >toj,  t  •• 
by  a  law  in    (<••  rgc    IL's  reign.     The  last 
known  instance  of  a  woman  being  burn' 
a    witch    in    Kurope  was   at    IWn    in    . 
All   sorts    of    preventives   were    used   by  the 
common  people,  ami  to   this  day  many  of  the 
'.'its  in  (lei-many  hum  straw  on  May  l>t, 
••  Walpnrgianacht,"  because  the  witch.- 
Slll'l'  -•  mble   in    great  force  on   that 

night,  and  the  burnt  straw  i.>  sure  to  di- 
them. 

Wither,  <  1  EORGE,  Christian  poet,  was  born 

ntworth.   near   Alton    in    Hampshire,   iu 

{,  died  in  It!.;;.      He  >tudied  at   Mairdal.-n 

<'oii,.-e.  <  ixford,  ;llui  at  the  ai,n-  of  eighteen 

he  was  urifd  \>y  his  family  to  make  hi<  ehoire 
of  a  profession,  so  he  «  ntei.d  at  Lincoln's  Inn 

1  for  tlie  law,  but  soon  devoted  hi: 
to  writing  and  became  known  as  a  poet.  Alter 
travelling  in  Ireland.  Scotland,  and  rl>.-\vheiv. 
he    published   several  poems  which   bnmirht 
him  more  prominently  before  the  world.      His 
celehral-d    w..rk.  AbuK*   St,tJ,t  and    ll'liipt,* 
volume  of  }>olitical  satires,  appeared  in 
This   gave   so  much  offence  to  the  Govern 
ment  that  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in 
the  Mar>halsea.      While  then;  lie    wrote    his 


Satire   to    the   A'tn;/    in    1DU.        After    some 
months'  imprisonment.  Wither  was  rel* 
through  the  kindly  intervention  of  the  Karl 
of  Pembroke. 

Amongst  his  works  of  great  •  r  importance 
are  the  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  c/mrcl,, 
which  were  published  about  1623,  and  for 
which  he  gained  a  patent  or  privilege  from 
King  James.  They  were  the  outcome  of  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  are  well  known, 
and  are  written  in  a  simple  touching  style. 
They  were  set  to  music  hy  Orlando  Gibb.'-ns. 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  musit  i  m> 
of  that  day.  After  a  struirirlc  with  the 
publishers.  Wither  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  ri-rht  to  have  the  Psalms  bound  up  / 
all  Bibles,  and  could  only  have  a  patent 
for  them  separately.  In  liilr;  he  was  in 
irreat  poverty,  having  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  over  the  Hiiinnx  <n,<l  Suiiytt,  and  many 
of  his  old  patrons  and  friends  were  d- 
This  state  of  thinirs  caused  the  tone  of  melan 
choly  which  pervades  the  /•.'//<  ///<>//>•,  written 
about  this  time.  He  settled  himself  near 
Farnhain,  and  there  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Selden,  the  most  learned  linirui-t  and  anti 
quarian  of  that  time.  In  KJil  appeared  the 

ilflnuih,  '••••'.<••'>•.  which  may 

be   said   to   have   ended   the  poetical  lit 

Wither,  who  from  that  time  becaiuo 
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ictively  engaged  in  the  Civil  War;  and  it 
•was  while  taking  part  as  an  officer  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  that  he  was  made 
prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and,  as 
his  property  had  been  seized  before  by  the 
:s,  lie  and  his  family  were  in  a  piti- 
;te.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
wither  belonged  to  the  Established  Church; 
then  he  might  be  said  to  have  relinquished 
tin-  forms  rather  than  its  ordinances.  He 
called  himself  a  "Catholic  Christian,"  and 
said  "  he  separated  himself  from  no  Church 
adhering  to  the  foundations  of  Christianity." 
.:tical  friends  wen  amongst  the  most 
ii..t.-l  ,.f  thom  days,  and,  besides  Milton  and 
Drvlen,  included  Michael  Drayton,  Thomas 
Cranley,  llayman,  and  Christopher  Brooke, 
lie  wa-  eiiLraured  in  writing  a  1'uniithrnxi- 
on  the  T'/i  <'<,,,<n<'t,«l,n' ><'-  almost  up  to  the 
;last  hour  of  his  life.  II.-  was  buried  in  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Savoy  Hospital. 

Wodrow,     K'oni  KT.  --  An     ecclesiastical 

hi.-torian   ("//.    at   <  Jri-irow.    1679;  d.   at 
wood,     lieiiiiew.xhir.  .     17".4].       He    entered 

.  ^ONV  1  ni\ei>itv  in  1691,  and  was 
appointed  Librarian  ..f  the  College  at  an  early 
age;  in  17<i:;  he  r.-c.  iv.-d  his  licence  to  preach, 
and  in  the  ma*  y.-ir  became  minister  of 
i.  i..  ,1  1'ti-lev.  when-  he  remained 
till  hi>  death.  Tiie  intermediate  time  was 
spent  by  him  in  untiring  literary  work,  and 
ihe  was  also  a  zealous  Church  politician, 
attending  all  e,-,:,-ia-ti<al  courts  when  it  was 
p'—ihie,  and  fulfilling  his  duty  as  one  of  a 
Committee  <>f  I'reshyt.-rs  farmed  for  the  pro 
tect  i.,n  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the 
Vnion  of  17"7.  H«-  was  a  strict  adherent  to 
Piv.-hyteri  ini-m.  and  opposed  the  Act  for  re- 
establishin'_r  l'..t  i-mago ;  ho  was  appointed, 
with  four  others  t"  go  t.«  London  to  urge  its 
repeal,  but.  failing  in  this  object,  he  quietly 
submitted,  and  recommended  his  colic ... 
do  the  same.  Tin-  work  to  which  he  devoted 
)ii>  life  w.i-  a  ///>'. .ni  nf  tfi>  church  of  Scot- 
I  a  n  if  I'm  >/i  t'  <?ion,  on 

vhioo  he  expended  the  ^r-'at'^t  care,  and  the 

.ition  uf  which  wa<  published  in  17-1. 
It  is  a  ino-t  viluabli:  work  as  regards  the 
accuracy  of  it-  facts.  evn  to  the  smallest 
details  ;'  but  it  is  one-sided,  badly  arranged, 
and  absolutely  deficient  in  all  grace  of  style. 
Wodrow  also  wrote  Tin-  I.ir.-x  »f  the  Scottish 
It>  formers  and  Analecta  :  a  History  of  Remark- 
afiU-  2',-n r«/> 

Wolf,  -Ion ANN  CUKIM-IVV  [born  at  Breslau 
in  lr,7<».  di.-d  at  Halle,  1754J.— A  German 
metaphysician.  \l-  wai  1'rofessor  of  Phy 
sical  Science  at  tlie  I'lnver-ity  at  Halle,  and 
first  came  into  notice  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Pietists,  who  w-  re  shocked  at  his 
method  of  applying  the  test  of  mathematics 
to  n-liirion  as  well  as  philosophy.  His  col- 
.  l-'rancke  an, I  l.an^e,  charged  him 
with  bein-  a  de>pi^-r  of  religion  and  a 


teacher  of  error,  and  the  Faculty  of  Halle 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  him  with 
the  king.  The  chief  ground  of  this  accusa 
tion  was  his  oration,  De  Philosophia  Sinensium 
M»,-<iH,  in  which  he  approved  the  morality  of 
Confucius,  and  it  was  said  also  that  he 
encouraged  social  anarchy.  In  November, 
1723,  a  Cabinet  decree  was  issued  ordering 
him  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  the  Prussian 
dominions  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
Prussian  subjects  were  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties  to  read  his  books.  Wolf  fled  to 
!,  and  within  a  year  accepted  a  Chair  at 
Marburg,  whence  his  fame  spread  rapidly. 
He  adopted  the  principles  of  Leibnitz,  and 
endeavoured  to  popularise  them  by  reducing 
them  to  a  systematic  method  by  means  of 
mathematics.  His  system  of  philosophy  grew 
at  length  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  intellectual  culture,  and  many  German 
writers  adopted  his  method.  In  1740,  when 
Frederic  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
recalled  to  Halle,  where  his  return  was  cele 
brated  with  a  complete  ovation,  and  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  university,  a  Privy  Coun 
cillor,  and  baron  of  the  Empire. 

Wolf  was  a  voluminous  writer,  both  in 
Latin  and  German ;  he  published  some  German 
school-books  of  philosophy,  and  a  number  of 
treatises  on  special  subjects  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  ho  did  much  to  create  the 
widespread  taste  for  philosophical  speculation 
which  has  of  late  yeai  s  characterised  Germany. 
He  also  gave  to  rationalistic  theology  its 
fundamental  principle;  and  Kant,  while 
criticising  him  sharply,  confessed  that  he 
was  a  great  dogmatic  philosopher.  Wolf's 
disciples  have  cultivated  most  zealously  his 
views  on  natural  theology. 

Wolfe,  KKV.  CHARLES,  Christian  poet,  born 
at  Dublin,  1791,  died  at  Cork,  1823.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  at  Winchester,  and  in  1809 
entered  Dublin  University,  took  his  degree  in 
1814,  and  was  ordained  in  1817.  His  literary 
fame  rests  principally  on  The  Burial  of  Sir 
JH/IH  Miton;  but  he  wrote  other  poems,  which 
t  "-ether  with  fifteen  sermons  were  published 
after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  John  Russell, 
under  the  title  of  Remains  of  the  late  Charles 
H'nffe,  A.B.,  Curate  of  DOXOH;/ hi/tore,  Diocese 
of  Armagh.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  of  real 
merit,  but  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 

Wolff,  JOSEPH,  a  missionary,  was  born 
near  Bamberg  in  Germany  in  1795,  died 
in  1862.  He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  his 
father  was  a  Rabbi;  but  through  the  in 
fluence  of  some  friends  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  was  baptised  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a  monk  in  1812. 
Three  years  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
but  there  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
hing  and  ritual,  and  was  therefore  ex 
pelled  from  the  city  as  a  heretic  by  the  In 
quisition.  He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  Established  Church,  and,  having  studied 
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Oriental  languages  at  Caml'rid-v,  was  cm- 
ployed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Society  for  tin- 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  in  the  East.  He  tra 
velled  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  all  pa: 
the  world,  finishing  with  America,  where  he 
was  ordained  deacon.  He  returned  to  Eng 
land  and  was  ordained  pri<  >t.  1  lei  HIT  tired  of 
a  wandering  life,  he  took  a  curacy  in  York 
shire;  but  in  1843  the  rumour  coming  th;it 
two  British  officers  were  in  the  greatest  danger 
in  Bokhara,  Wolff  started  off  to  find  them. 
After  many  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  he  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
murdered  there,  and  tht-nsettled  down  as  Vicar 
of  Isle  Brewers,  in  S. >MI.T>, -t.-hire,  wln-n-  \i>- 
died.  Wolff  was  a  most  amusing  man,  ori 
ginal  and  quaint  t<)  •  •••.•entricity.  Thus  he 
would  jump  up  in  the  middle  of  a  dinner 
party  and  volunteer  a  Bokhara  song.  And  it 
VM  a  favourite  boast  of  his  on  his  visit>  that 
he  needed  no  carpet  hair,  having  all  his  t-.il- 1 
requisites  about  him.  But  hi-  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  of  remarkable  kindness  of 
heart,  as  well  as  of  learning  and  shr.-wdn.-s. 
He  wrote  accounts  of  his  various  missionary 
journeys — Missionary  Journal  a>i'i 
Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara  in  the 
Years  1843-5,  Travel*  and  Adventures  of 
"/.JT.,"  etc.,  etc. 

Wolsey,  THOMAS,  Cardinal,  ecclesiastic 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  1471, 
died  at  Leicester  in  1530.  He  was  educated 
at  Ipswich  School,  whence  he  went  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his 
B.A.  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  "  Boy  Bachelor."  He 
became  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  was  ap 
pointed  tutor  of  a  school  in  connection  with 
it.  His  first  preferment  was  to  the  rectory  of 
Lymington,  in  Somersetshire  [1500].  He  was 
soon  after  named  as  Deputy  to  Sir  John 
Nafant,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  who  introduced 
him  to  King  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  favour  he 
soon  gained  a  prominent  place.  He  was  made 
Royal  Chaplain  [1505J,  and  Rector  of  Red 
grave  [1506],  and  was  in  1507  chosen  to  go  to 
Flanders  as  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Maxi 
milian.  Wolsey  transacted  the  embassy  so 
quickly  and  well  that  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Deanery  of  Lincoln  [1508].  In  the  follow 
ing  year  the  King  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  VIII.  Up  to  this  time  W.- 
though  a  rising  man,  had  no  great  public 
influence ;  but  now  preferments  were  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  made  King's  Almoner  in 
1509,  and  rose  so  rapidly  in  the  King's  favour 
that  he  soon  did  anything  he  pleased.  !!• 
became  Rector  of  Torrington,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  York,  Dean 
of  Hereford,  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishop 
of  Tournay,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  loll 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  and  succeeded  War- 
ham  as  Chancellor,  and  in  151G  Legatus-a- 


Latere,  which  gave  him  e  Ith   a.-    *«•] 

as  power  over  the  English  < •!•  -r^y.  11  ala 
farmed  the  revenues  of  the  Hath,'  Worcester 
and  Hereford  dioceses  for  the  foreign  bishop 

who    held    them,  and    held    in    fonnm  n/inn    tin 

abbey  of  St.  Albans.      He  lived  in  tin •  irreates- 
splendour  at    York    Palace    [now  Whitehall  \ 
and    at    Hampton  Court,  which  he   built  for 
himself.     His   household    consisted   of    inert* 
than  500  persons,  anionir  whom  were  nil 
ten   lords,  lifteen   knights,  and    forty    squires. 
These    promotions     not     being    enough     t< 
iv  his  ambition,  he  aimed  at  the  Pnpedom. 
which  lie  hoped  to  get,  as  Charles  V.  was  hi.- 
chent,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Cardinals  wen. 
his  pensioners.    On  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,, 
he  attributed  his  disappointment  to  Charles, 
and    this    determined     him    to    procure     the 
divorce   of     I,) u.  eu    Cath'-rin«',   if    I"1    was    not 
the  tirst  to  suggest   it.     Thi>  the    King  con- 
i  to,  but  instead  of  a-re.-in-    to  marry 
the    Duchess    of  AleneMii.  v    wished, 

he  resolved  on  Anne  Jlolevn.  Tlu- 
Mittieieiit  to  displease  the  .Minister,  hut,  fur-- 
th>T,  the  clergy  were  almo-t  unanimously 
against  the  divorce;  »»  were  the  Kn^lish  mer 
chants,  whose  pro>perity  depended  so  much 
upon  the  Flemish  markets,  which  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Km]-  ror.  \\'ols«  y  there 
fore  shrank  from  the  storm,  while  Henry 
was  determined,  and  this  led  to  a  hreach  be 
tween  Kin-  and  Minister.  The  Pope, 
Clement  VII.,  in  hesitation  Ix.'tween  King 
and  Emperor,  bade  H.-nry  act  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  the  bitter  demanded  that 
the  Papal  Bull  allowing  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  should  first  be  declared  null.  Then 
the  Pope  appointed  Cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  to  be  a  commission  to  try  the 
case.  They  met  at  Black fri  us.  but  soon  ad 
journed  in  perplexity.  The  Pope  cited  the 
parties  to  appear  IM-IIHV  him  at  Homo.  Henry 
was  furious,  and  bani.-hed  \\'o]s,  \  from  Court, 
and  in  1529  he  was  charged  with  having  trans- 
gressed  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire  by  holding 
a  Legatine  Court  within  the  realm.  Wolsey 
admitted  the  charge,  and  all  his  preferments 
ware  taken  from  him  ;  but  in  1530  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  York  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Winchester,  which  he  had  recently  acquired, 
were  restored  to  him.  He  did  not.  however, 
enjoy  them  long,  for  his  rivals  at  court, 
jealous  of  hearing  of  his  popularity  in  the 
north,  revived  the  Kind's  wrath  against  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  at  his  Yorkshire  residence 
of  Cawood  on  a  charge  of  hi^-h  treason,  and 
brought  towards  London  to  take  his  trial, 
but  died  on  the  way,  in  the  monastery  of 
Leicester. 

"Wolsey,"  writes  J.  R.  Green,  "  had  done 
more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him 
to  raise  the  New  Monarchy  into  an  over- 
whelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  loyalty  to 
Knuland,  to  its  freedom,  to  its  institutions, 
had  utterly  passed  away.  The  one  duty  which 
had  filled  his  mind  was  a  duty  to  his  prince, 
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a  prince  whose  personal  will  and  appetite  was 
overriding  the  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
trampling  under  foot  the  wisest  counsels,  and 
crushing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate 
the  servants  who  opposed  him.  But  even 
Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  monstrous 
fame  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  of  the  work  of  destruction 
which  the  royal  courage,  and  yet  more  royal 
appetite,  of  his  master  was  to  accomplish  in 
the  years  to  come."  [Hist,  of  Eng.  People, 
p.  324.]  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Wolsey 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  the 
founder  of  Cardinal's  College,  Oxford,  now 
Christ  Church. 

Woman. — The  change  effected  by  Christi 
anity  in  the  position  of  woman  has  been  of  a 
nio-t  marked  character.  Under  the  Roman 
law,  women  were  under  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  their  male  relatives,  the  object  being  to 
keep  their  property  in  the  family.  They  had 
no  voice  in  public  affairs,  nor,  legally,  in  the 
government  of  their  own  household.  A  child 
:  ing  to  marry  need  not  obtain  the  mother's 
consent — only  that  of  the  father.  On  her  mar 
riage  her  property  became  that  of  her  husband, 
and  all  her  earnings  were  hi-.  In  the  <  )riental 
world  her  position  was  still  more  di-K: 
she  was  a  slave,  not  a  co-partner  with  her 
hushaii'l.  .Mr.  George  Smith,  in  his  Assyrian 
r,  tells  how  a  man  could  pay  half  a 
miiui  t<»  his  wife,  and  say  to  her,  "Thou  art 
not  my  wife,"  which  freed  him  from  her 
thenceforth;  though,  if  a  woman  repudiated 
her  husband,  she  could  be  drownnl. 

It  was  with  the  Oriental  i -i.ndition  that  the 
Old  Testament  found    its  points  of  conta<  t. 
It   was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the  first 
book  of    the   Scriptures   that    monogamy 
the  original   intention   of    the    Cn-ator,    and 
though  polygamy  was  practised,  it  was  dis- 
t^ed;  while,  as   our   Lord   said,  divorce 
>nly  permitted  "  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts."     It  was  one  of  the  darkest  features 
of   the    growth  of    Hebrew   civilisation  that 
n.yal  polygamy  became  frequent  in  the  days  of 
1  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  troubles  of  each  of  those  reigns.     As 
f  Old  Testament  moves  onwards,  the  sacred- 
>f  marriage  is  more  and  more  dwelt  upon. 
The  times  of  the  New  Testament  brought 
religion  into  contact  with  European  civilisa 
tion.     Roman  law  had  undrrLC"iie  a  change. 
There   had   arisen   another   form   beside   the 
nt  one,  call' •«!    •' l-'n  o   Marriaice,"  recog- 
*'->l  by  law,  and  of  which  the  children  were 
Iheld  to  be  legitimate,  but  not  always  held  to 
the  a  respectable  connection.     It  was  a  form 
•established  in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  for 
she  was  allowed  to  keep  her  own  property, 
worship  her   own    yo-ls,  and   keep   up  inter- 
96  with  her  pat.-rnal  family.     Such  a  wife 
called    uxor  and    iiuitriina,    a   name    less 
•iral-l'-  than  the  paterfamilias  of  the  old 
law.       The    "  Fr.  e     Marriage''    had    almost 
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superseded  the  older  form  in  the  first  Christian 
century,  and  under  it  there  was  the  utmost 
freedom  of  divorce,  and  morality  had  sunk  to 
a  terrible  depth.     Juvenal  tells  of  a  woman 
who  had  had  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 
When  Christianity   became  the  national  re 
ligion,  Constantine,  although  himself  further 
from  the  Christian  standard  of  morals  than 
some    of  the   Pagan  Emperors,  proceeded  at 
once  to  legislation  with  a  view  of  diminishing- 
the  moral  evils  of  the  time.     By  laws  passed 
in  330-331,  a  wife  could  be  divorced  from  her 
husband  only  under  three   conditions — via., 
when  he  was  a  murderer,  or  a  magician,  or  a 
violator  of  tombs.     A  wife  repudiating  her 
husband  was  banished  with  loss  of  her  pro 
perty.     A  husband  could  be  divorced  on  proof 
of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  but  was  prohib 
ited  from  having  a  concubine.     The  mischief, 
however,  had  eaten  too  deeply  into  the  public 
life    for  the   then-existing    type   of    Christ 
ianity  to  be  able  to  end  it ;  and  to  this  fact 
is    to    be  attributed   the   piecemeal  and  in 
effective      legislation     of      succeeding     em 
perors.     "  It   need  not  be  said,"  writes  Mr. 
Brace     \Gesta    (.'hnxti,    p.    29],    "that    the 
Christian    system    of    morals  demanded  the 
utmost  purity  of  life,  as  well  from  the  man  as 
from   the   woman.     In  regard  to    masculine 
purity,  it  is  still  in  advance  of  the  current 
"pinion  of  the  civilised  world.     So  strongly  is 
this    elevation    of    morals    characteristic    of 
Christ's  life,  that  we  do  not  look  for  or  expect 
direct  teachings  against  vice.     No  direct  de 
nunciation  is   transmitted  from  Him  against 
one    of  the    most  terrible  organised  evils   of 
ancient    or   modern    times — prostitution — or 
against  the  unnatural  vices  which  were  eating 
out  the   heart  of  Roman  and  Greek  society. 
The  impression,  however,  which  an  impartial 
reader  would  get  from  the  narrative  is  of  a 
person  so  pure  and  elevated  that  such  vices 
could  not  even  be  thought  of  when  under  His 
influence.     His  power   goes  to   the  back   of 
organised   vices,  and  touches  the   sources   of 
character.    His  relations  to  abandoned  women ; 
the  story  of  the  adulteress  'which,   whether 
true  or  imagined,  shows  the  popular  concep 
tion  of   His  character;  and  the   few    words 
reported  from  Him  on  these  and  related  topics, 
together  with  the  character  of  His  early  fol 
lowers,  all  point  to  the  unique  elevation  and 
nature  of  His  influence  on  the  great  weak 
ness  and  sin  of  mankind.     He  required  abso 
lute  purity  from  man  as  from  woman.     He 
was  not,  however,  alone  in  this.     The  stoical 
moralists  had  done  the  like ;  yet  but  few  of 
their  followers  had  ever  practised  this  high 
self-restraint,  and  no  great  example  stimulated 
them  to  it.     Even  the  stoical  jurists  alluded 
to  the  principle,  but  there  is  little  question 
that,  before  Christianity  entered   the   world, 
comparatively  few  persons  felt  this  obligation 
of  morals.     Had  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
simply    tauifht   purity  as  some   of    the  early 
Fathers    taught    it  —  as    meaning    absolute 
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asceticism  and  celibacy — the  world  would 
have  been  comparatively  little  benefited.  The 
nature  of  man  would  have  reacted  against  it. 
We  should  have  had  even  more  celibate  sects, 
greater  reactions,  .a  more  unnatural  condition 
of  society,  and  a  falling  again  into  vices  and 
habits  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Imperial  era. 
Such  a  system  of  morality  could  not  have  met 
some  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  divinely 
sanctioned  system ;  it  would  have  been  only 
temporary  and  incomplete.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Christ  set  the  highest  value  on  marriage. 
The  only  human  institution  in  regard  to  which 
He  departed  from  His  ordinary  habit  was  that 
of  marriage.  He  lays  down  here  a  direct  and 
positive  rule.  The  words  are  so  clear  and 
definite,  that  a  mistake  of  the  historian  or 
transcriber  seems  hardly  possible.  He  evi 
dently  frit  tli.'  bond  as  one  which  more  than 
any  other  binds  human  society  together.  He 
foresaw  the  boundless  evils  which  would  arise 
to  the  world  from  a  looseness  of  its  ties ;  the 
breaking  up  of  homes ;  the  neglect  and  ruin 
of  children ;  the  low  position  which  freedom 
of  divorce  would  give  to  woman  ;  the  tempta 
tion  to  man  to  choose  and  to  throw  aside ;  tin- 
destruction  and  degradation  of  family  life 
which  must  ensue  where  marriage  is  taken  up 
and  broken  at  every  whim.  He  either  fore 
saw  these  evils,  now  so  familiar  to  moralists, 
er  He  felt  the  sacredness  of  the  union  so  deeply, 
as  to  command  that  only  one  cause  should 
break  it — unfaithfulness  to  the  tie,  or  its 
moral  equivalent."  [MARRIAOB  ;  DIVORCE.] 

It  is  an  interesting  question  to  consider, 
what  are  the  proper  religious  functions  of 
women  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  What 
they  have  done  in  one  direction  of  that  ministry 
we  have  considered  under  SISTERHOODS  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  make  of  their  work  as  public 
teachers?  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  forbids 
women  to  speak  in  the  congregation.  Some 
divines  hold  that  the  prohibition  was  intended 
to  apply  only  to  certain  conditions,  others  that 
it  was  intended  for  all  time.  Those  who  hold 
the  former  view  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  gives  directions  [1  Cor.  xi.  5-6]  as  to 
the  dress  of  the  women  who  "prophesied," 
and  that  St.  Peter  quotes  Joel  ii.  28,  29,  de 
claring  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pentecostal  gift 
that  the  daughters  of  men  should  prophesy  as 
wall  as  the  sons,  and  that  God  would  pour  out 
His  Spirit  on  the  handmaids.  Professor 
Godet,  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  1  Cor. 
xiv.  33-36,  reconciles  this  direction  with  tin 
•  go  in  chapter  xi.  by  supposing  that  the 
latter  refers  to  exceptional  cases  of  a  special 
revelation.  In  support  of  his  contention,  he 
adduces  1  Tim.  ii.  11-14  ;  the  appeal  to  Gen.  iii. 
16,  indicating  in  his  opinion  that  the  divine 
nee  was  never  to  lose  its  binding  force. 
By  way  of  example,  he  cites  tho  Montanist 
prophetesses  and  the  women  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  a-  sources  of  weakness. 
Speaking  of  more  modern  instances,  such  as 


those  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Miss  Marsh,  he  says 
that  the  Gospel  does  not  lose  its  life-giving 
power,  even  when  preached  in  a  manner  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  Apostolical  pre 
scription  ;  but  thinks  these  devoted  women 
might  have  laboured  still  more  usefully  in 
some  other  manner.  It  seems  very  difficult  to 
take  such  a  view  of  work  so  obviously  honoured 
of  God  ;  and  those  who  hold  a  different  opinion 
reason  that  St.  Paul  simply  dealt  with  the 
conditions  of  his  day.  In  that  day  it  /< 
shame"  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  public  as 
semblies,  and  accordingly,  they  say,  he  for- 
bade  a  public  scandal;  in  these  days,  when  it 
is  no  longer  shameful,  it  is  arirue.l  that  his 
judgment  would  be  very  diilei,  nt.  See  on 
this  side  an  article  by  l>ean  riumptre  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  1884. 

Woolston,  THOMAS.  I>ei>ti<al  writer,  born 
at  Noith.imptun.  li'.ti'j;  died  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  \\  Land 

took  his  P,.D.      He  Mudied  irivatly  the  works 
of  Driven,  which  imbued  him  with  the  1 
alle-orical    interpretation  of   the   Scriptures, 
which  was  .shown  in  his  tir.-t   published  w.-rk. 
Th>  Old  Apology  of  thi   Truth  f*,r  ti- 
L'»'i</i<in  ^ijauist  the  ,J>  "  .v  ntni  ' 
[1705].     He  treats  Moses  and  the  mi: 
recorded  in  the  P.-ntat.-uch  as  allegorical,  and 
the   DO  :    Christ   in  the  same  way.     In 

17-0   he  published  three  Latin  tracts,  one  to 
prove  that  a  letter  attributed  by  the  F 
to  Pontiu.s  :  _:•  ry.  an  : 

addressed  to  Whitby  .  Wa-  1  \Vhiston, 

on  tho  subject  of  interpretation.  These  he 
followed  with  another,  Whttfur  the  Quaker* 
do  not  the  nearest  of  any  other  sect  of  Rtlig\om\ 
resemble  the  Priniiti  mi  \n  J'rim-ijrfes 

and  Practice.      These    publications    ex; 
him  to  much  suspicion  from  tl  .  and 

when,  in  1721,  he  published  The  Moderator 
between  the  Infubl  and  the  Apostate,  mocking 
at  the  Gospel  miracl-  s,  lie  narrowly  escaped  a 

Sublic    prosecution    for    blasphemy,  ami  was 
eprived  of  hi-  i'.ow.ship.     Later  on 

he  developed  his  views  in  Sue  Discourse*  «• 
the  M  i  \r<ir  let  of  Christ,  which,  from  their  tone 
of  ridicule  and  banter.  L-ave  ureat  offence. 
He  characterised  the  (io-pd  narrative  a.s  a 
tissue  of  absurdities,  and  fiercely  denounced 
the  orler  of  d.-riry.  For  this  he  was  prose 
cuted  in  17-1*  by  toe  Attorney-Gen 
and  found  guilty  at  tho  Guildhall,  and 
need  to  |  iprisonment  in  the 

King's  Bench,  at  the  <  ml  of  which  time  he 
was  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  Being  unable  to 
pay  tliis  sum  lie  remained  in  prison,  where  he 
died  in  a  short  time.  Ho  is  buried  in  St.. 
George's  Churchyard.  Suuthwark. 


Worcester,  UIMJOPKH-  OK.—  Worcester, 
on  a  Human  road,  and  near  a  great  river, 
became  naturally  a  bishop's  seat  when  the 
threat  piovince  of  Mercia  was  divided  into 
live  bibhoprics.  It  was  the  ancient  JJ'igorn*- 
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waster,  a  stronghold  of  the  Hwiccas.  Its 
first  bishop,  Bosel,  was  consecrated  in  680. 
St.  Dunstan  was  Bishop  from  957  to  961. 
Oswald,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  monks  in  opposition  to  the  secular 
clergy ;  he  built  a  church  to  St.  Mary  to  the 
north-east  of  the  present  cathedral,  containing 
twenty-seven  altars  for  his  monks.  No  traces 
remain  either  of  the  church  or  monastery  ; 
they  were  ruined  by  Hardicanute's  soldiers, 
and"  Bishop  Wulfstan  began  the  existing 
cathedral  in  1084;  in  1089  the  eastern  part 
was  ready  for  consecration.  He  built  also 
the  crypt,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1092  held  a  synod  in  it. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  roof  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1202  it  was  again 
greatly  injured  by  fire.  Many  miracles  were 
caid  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Wulfstan ; 
it  was  visited  by  King  John  in  1207,  and  that 
King,  by  his  own  >pi  rial  request,  w.is  buried 
bold.'  St.  Wulixun  in  121(5.  In  1218 
the  cathedral  was  reconsecrated  with  much 
pomp  by  Bishop  Sylvester,  in  honour  of  81 
Alary.  St.  IVter.  St.  Oswald,  and  St.  Wuli- 
in  the  pi-.  <ence  of  the  young  King 
Henry  111.  The  ehoir,  retro-choir,  and  Lady 
Chapel  were  commenced  in  1224  by  Bishop 
Blois,  and  are  in  tin-  K.uly  Knglish  style. 
Bishop  (Jitt'ard.  in  12»;!».  added  the  gilt  rings 
round  the  columns,  prnl.ably  to  hide  the 
iron  clamps  which  welded  tin-  st«ii'\\oik 
together.  In  the  f"ii;-  -Jury  lii>lmp 

Coliham  [i;;i7  i:;27]  revault«-d  the  north  isle 
of  the  nave,  and  in  1M77  Bislmp  Wakeli.  Id 
vaulted  the  n  ;  he  also,  in  1380,  built 

-•nt  north  porch.  Th*-  central  tower 
had  fallen  in  117"),  and  was  rebuilt  about 
12S1.  In  l.')0'j  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII..  V.MX  luirii  d  li- re.  and  an 
•x<|iiisite  little  ci.ap'-l  marks  the  spot.  The 
•athedral  suffered  much  in  th"  Rebellion  from 
and  Cromwell's  troopers.  During 
the  Commonwealth  no  services  were  allowed; 
they  were  n-umed  April  18th,  I'ii'-l. 

s  of  Nonnan    work   ar'    to  be  found 

now   in   the    walls    of    the    transepts,    in    the 

part  of  the  choir,  the  casern   arch  of 

;he  north  t ran.- -pi.  ai.  1  •  I*- where.    The  piers 

if  the  tower  encase  a  Norman  "core."     Out- 

<ide  there   are    two    Norman    doorways   sur- 

nounted  by  Norman  windows,  and  a  central 

loorway,   which  was  decapitated  by  a  great 

vindow  in    1380.      The  chapter-house 

s    Tian-itional     Norm  in  ;      its     upper    walls 

iniilt    in   tli--   lit'teenth   century.     The 

-  are  in  the  I)ec,. rated  style;  near 
heir  entrance  is  a  small  door,  famous  archie; >- 
<>«rieally  as  the  ••  Mi-.-rrimus ''  door:  at  the 
OOt  of  the  steps  leading  to  it  is  a  stone  with 
the  single  word  J/rvrnw^.  "  most  wretched 
•me,"  engraved  on  it  as  an  epitaph.  Many 
n  the  imaginations  of  hopeless  lover 
•r  half-despairing  penitent  lying  below — one 
•f  which  is  en-brin  <i  in  a  well-known  son- 
tet  of  Wordsworth  ;  but  local  history  has 


dispelled  these  more  romantic  associations,  and 
revealed  in  him  the  Rev.  T.  Morris,  vicar  of 
Upton-on-Severn,  an  old  loyal  Jacobite,  who 
died  in  1748,  aged  eighty-eight,  sorrowing  to 
the  last  for  the  fallen  dynasty. 

One  of  Worcester's  most  celebrated  bishops 
was  HUGH  LATIMER  [q.v.]. 

A  complete  restoration  was  commenced  in 
1857  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Perkins,  the  cathedral 
architect,  and  continued  on  his  death  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  superintended  the  whole 
of  the  interior  work.  It  was  reopened  after 
restoration  in  April,  1874. 

The  chapter  includes  a  dean,  two  arch 
deacons,  four  canons,  four  minor  canons,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  canons.  The  income 
of  the  See  is  £5,000  a  year.  The  diocese  com 
prises  the  whole  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  part  of  Stafford,  and  portions  of 
adjacent  counties,  and  includes  482  benefices. 
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Wordsworth.,  CHRISTOPHER,  D.  D., 
youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1774, 
at  Cockermouth;  died  1816.  Hewas  edut  -at-  >l 
;it  Hawkshead  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  of  which  he  became  Fellow  in  17U8. 
II.-  was  made  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Manners 
Button,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  be 
came  successively  Rector  of  Ashby  and  <>t>\- 
with-Thirne  [1804];  Dean  of  Bocking,  in 
Essex[1808];  Rector  of  St.  Mai  \'-.  Lambeth, 
and  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent  [LSltj]  ;  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  IS'Juj,  in  which 
year  he  also  exchanged  his  livings  of  Lambeth 
and  Sundridge  for  the  Rectory  of  IJuxted- 
with-Uekfield,  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  author 
\voik  in  six  volumes,  Eccl<*iu*Hi-nl  Bio- 
i/i  uplift  ,'  or,  tlf  , 

the  History  of  li>  !t<ji<>n  </,  / 


Wordsworth,  Cnmoran,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1807,  died  in  1885.     He  was  educated  at  Win 
chester,  and  wont  thence  to  Trinity  Co.. 
Cambridge,  where   he   won   the  (  ( 
Knglish  in.  -dais  in  lSi'7  and  1828,  the  Poreon 
pri/e.  tli"  Brown's  medals,  the  Craven  sch 
ship,  and  was  Senior  Classic  Medallist  in  1829. 
Soon   after  taking  his  degree   he   gain 
Fellowship,  took  orders,  and  in  1836  b« 
Public  Orator  at  Cambridge.     Ho  succeeded 
Longley  as  Head  Master  of  Harrow  in  1836, 
which  post  he  held  eight  years,  being  nomi 
nated  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  a  canonry  at  West 
minster  in  1844.     He  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  preacher,  and  in   1847  and  1848  delivered 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  at  Cambridge.     In  1865 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1869  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Jackson,  translated  to  the 
See  of   London.      He   resigned   only  a   few 
weeks    before    his   death,   living    just    long 
enough  to  carry  his  project  of  the  SouthweS 
bishopric,  [q.v.] 

Bishop  Wordsworth  was  an  eminent  class 
ical  scholar.  He  visited  Greece  several  times, 
and  embodied  his  observations  in  two  very 
charming  works,  Athene  and  Attica,  and  Greece, 
Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  Even  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  showed  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  untiring  labours  he  had  not  for 
gotten  his  old  tastes,  for  he  published  a  very 
excellent  edition  of  Theocritus.  But  it  is  as 
a  theologian  that  he  will  be  remembered.  Bii 
CiiHi/He'Htary  on  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  re 
markable  works  of  this  century,  wh.-r 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  soundness  of 
the  Bishop's  views,  which  may  be  summed  up 
at  once  in  the  expression  "liigh  Anglican." 
It  amazes  the  reader  to  open  one  of  the 
volumes  at  hazard  and  see  how  tin-  notes 
bristle  with  references  to  the  Fathers  and  to 
the  great  English  Divin.s,  an<l  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  Bishop's  acquaintance  with  them. 
He  was  the  most  uncompromising  of  in>-n 
;i_riin<t  Rationalism  and  Fret-thought,  the 
strenuous  asserter  of  verbal  inspiration.  And 


he  was  equally  tii-n •••  :i -  . . us-  Koiuani-m,  main 
taining  that    the    I'.ah yam   or    the  Apocalvp>«' 
is  the  Roman  Catholic   Church,      li 
of  the  writ,  is  again 

the  volume  edited  by  liMi,,p  Wilbn  : 
being  pitted  against  Prot, s>.,r  .l.iw.-tt  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration.  When  l>r.  Stanley 
was  appointed  to  the  1 ).-  in>-ry  of  Westminster? 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the  canons,  pro 
tested  on  the  ground  of  Stanley's  opinions. 
However,  the  I'rit-ndship  which  grew  up  be 
tween  them  was  warm  and  sin.-,  re.  Another 
work  of  the  Bishop's  whi.-li  must  not  I. 
gotten  is  his  'I'/n-optnlns  .///,//«  ,/,,,/v.  a  manual, 
in  cat.-.-h.-ti.-al  form,  of  ( 'hurch  do  -t  i  in--  and 
governm.-nt  from  the  l'.ish"p's  Anglican  >t  uid- 
point.  It  has  been  widely  circulated,  and  is 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.  But  no 

.         :    :    ihop  Wordsworth  could  1>< 
which  left  out  of  sight  his  untiring  energ' 
bishop,  his  geniality  and  hospitality,  hi- 
sacrifice  and  munitieen<-e.      It  was  said  of  him 
as  Canon  of  W.  .-tminstei,  that    p 
were  as  frequent  and  as  heartily  wi-U-on 
his  ;  h  men.  and  to  him  and  Lord 

Hatherley   it  was  mainly  owing,  that  a 
number  of  chmvhes  were  built  and   end. -wed 
in    Westminster.      .Judged    by    his    writings, 
P.i-hop  Wordsworth  might  be  thou-ht  - 
the  narrowestof  theologians,  but  his  life  prove! 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  and  large- 

hearted  men  that   have  ever  graced  the  Kng- 
lish  Episcopate.     Several  volumes  of  his  Ser 
mons  in   Wettnrinxtt  i  published, 
chiefly   on   current   topics,    and    h 
author  of  some  of  our  l-est  known  hymns. 

Wordsworth,  WII.MAM,  poet,  was  born 
at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  1770;  diflj 
1850.  His  early  education  was  at  a  public 
school  at  Hawk,  -head  in  Lanca-hiiv,  where 
he  remained  till  1787,  when  he  wit-red  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  continued  a 
student  then-  till  1701.  In  the 
autumn  he  had  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
France,  and  on  ]•  i\in-  college  he  returned! 
to  that  country,  being  strongly  imbued  with 
Republican  principle*.  He  however  retunijjj 
t<»  Krmhnd  in  17!':!,  shortly  before  th«-  execu 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  He  spent  his  time  in  a< 
desultory  manner,  having  taken  an  aversion 
to  entering  the  minis! iy,  to  which  profession! 
he  had  been  de-timd.  ile  took  to  writing 
poetry,  and  in  17<W  published  two  poems,  ,f 

•/'/    //"////,    ail'lrcwl    to    a    Voting    £•• 
and  /  Sfafafttt,  tmkm  <l><i-\>ig  a  ;>*f(fl 

tr\'in  t<»n-  a, it- •»•/  ihc  .-///,.->.  These,  however,  dB 
not  me,et  with  mu«-h  notiei-,  and  as  Words 
worth  had  no  private  means,  he  contemplatadl 
writing  political  articles  for  the  newspapjH 
but  just  then  a  legacy  of  £900  .  ame  to  him, 
and  on  this  sum  he  and  his  si>t.-r  lived  for 
seven  years,  when  a  further  sum  of  money* 

in  which  enabled  him  t«>  devi.te  hims^l 
to  poetical  composition.  In  17'.'7  Wordsworth 
made-  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  wliich 
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resulted  in  the  intimate  friendship  of  the 
two  poets.  In  1798  they  jointly  published 
Lyrical  Ballads,  which  was  coldly  received ; 
they  travelled  together  in  Germany,  and  then 
Wordsworth  took  up  his  residence  at  Gras- 
mere,  whence  in  1808  he  removed  to  Allan 
Bank,  both  in  the  Lake  Country.  Up  to 
1814  he  gave  to  the  public  only  his  minor 
poems,  and  for  these  bad  to  bear  severe  criti 
cism  and  ridicule.  His  style  was  to  the 
world  eccentric,  and  his  language  bald  even 
to  puerility.  But  while  he  only  published 
these  short  and  desultory  effusions,  his  mind 
was  developing  his  great  philosophical  poem 
The  Excursion;  this  he  published  in  1814,  and 
though  not  a  commercial  success,  nor  at  once 
securing  the  admiration  it  merited,  yet  it 
found  readers  able  to  recognise  its  worth,  and 

•ually   was   <  onfessed  to  be  one  of  the 

test  poems   in   our   laniruaire.     In   1815 
came  the  historical   poem    The  If'/dtr    1> 
Ry Intone  ;  in  1822  a  volume  called  Memorials 
Tour  on  tin    i''.n'i,»-nt,  and  some  yean 

:  a  noble  series  of  BccUtiastical  Sonnets; 
in   l>  •/.  ""'I  "(fur    I'oems. 

Jn  1803  he  had  published  his  Platonic  Ode  on 
Liunui-tality,  neglected  then,  but  afterwards 

n  a  hi-h  place  among  his  compositions. 
A    yean    after    Ins    death,  one   of    his 

grandest  works  The  J'r>/t«i' ,  was  published,  a 

autobiographical  poem  in  blank  verse. 

In  is:w  ;  1  the  honorary  degree  06 

lU'.L.   from   tin-    I'lim-raity  of  Oxford ;    in 

2   a  pension    of    £300    per    annum 
-rant,  d  to  him  by  Government  ;   and  on  the 
h  of  Southey,  in  1843.  he  became  Poet 
Laureate. 

is  worth's  pootry  has  exercised  a  vast 

influence    on     the     literatim-     ami     religious 

thought  «.f  Kn-land.      His  firm  d. -termination 

:•  volutionise  our  poetry  by  casting  away 

irtiticiali>m  into   which   it    bad   Mink,  to 

be  the  ] t   and  «!••>.•!  iber  of  nature  and  not 

the  repeater  of  what  p«  nple  said  about  nature, 

1.  to  satire   and 

ridicule.       '-This    will    never   do,"    was   the 

beginning  of  Jeffrey's   celebrated  attack   in 

•'•urgh     lit  fit  ir.       Uut     \Vordsworth 

had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  or  of 

the  high  reaponailnlities  of  the  poet,  and  he 

kept  on  his  course  unmoved   until   he    had 

br«  night    about     the     revolution    in    public 

opinion   whieh  he  had  sought  after,  and  is 

— s-'d    by    nearly    all    critics    to    be   the 

poet  of  the  nim-ternth   century,  in- 

•  he  greatest  since  Milton. 

His  poetry  is  open  to  objection  in  the  eyes 

of  two  classes  of  religious  thinkers.     The  late 

Archbishop   of    Dublin,   a    very   enthusiastic 

admirer  of  Wordsworth,  objects  to  him  that 

he  did  not  take  sutli.-i.-nt  count  of  the  sorrows 

and  sins  of  the  world.     Living  in  retirement 

among  the   still   lakes  and  mountains,  apart 

from  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  men,  he 

seems  to  have  so  given  himself  to  the  love 

and    admiration    of    natural    beauty,    as    to 


suppose  that  perfectibility  was  within  man's 
reach  by  the  culture  of  nature,  and  not  to 
have  realised  the  terrible  mischief  which  eiri 
has  wrought  in  the  world.  His  own  life  was 
wonderfully  pure  and  blameless,  but  he  was 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  rough 
hardships  and  temptations  which  are  the  lot 
of  thousands.  "  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  "may  have  been  his  stated 
creed,  he  laid  aside  as  poet  the  severer  doc 
trine  of  original  sin."  The  other  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  Wordsworth  is  his 
ecclesiasticism.  He  was  always  enthusias 
tically  attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  while  much  of  his  verse  transcends  all 
distinctions  of  party,  and  even  stands  in  the 
outer  circle  of  natural  religion,  outside  Chris 
tianity  itself,  the  greater  part  of  it  contem 
plates  Christianity  in  its  concrete  form  as  a 
system  of  Faith,'  Discipline,  and  Doctrine, 
such  as  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
beautiful  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  is  throughout 
accented  by  the  poet's  admiration  for  the 
Church  as  'it  came  forth  from  the  hands  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The 
muse  of  Keble  was  nursed  upon  Words 
worth,  who  in  his  turn  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Church  movement  of  1833. 

Work  of  Ch.ri.st. — This  is  stated  in  the 
Angel's  words  to  St.  Joseph,  when  he  said  of 
the  Holy  Child  who  should  be  born,  "  Thou 
shalt  call  His  Name  Jesus  :  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  their  sins."  The  Work  of 
Christ  is  to  save  from  sin. 

Although  this  is  the  view  most  frequently 
put  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  and  un 
questionable  support  for  a  belief  of  the  Fran 
ciscan  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
first  object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  uniting 
of  God  and  man  in  one  in  holiness  ;  that  God 
the  Son  would  have  become  incarnate  even  if 
man  had  never  sinned,  since  humanity  would 
not  have  attained  its  perfection  if  Christ  had 
not  come  into  the  world.  And  certainly  the 
promises  of  glory  and  honour  to  man  from 
union  with  Christ  so  far  exceed  his  restoration 
from  his  fallen  state,  that  we  should  always 
bear  this  view  in  mind. 

In  considering,  however,  the  Work  of 
Christ,  His  Office  of  Saviour  necessarily  comes 
lirst,  and  the  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  He  accomplished  our  salvation  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
[ATONEVINT.]  Christ  worked  our  salvation 
both  by  His  Life  and  by  His  Death. 

[1]  By  His  Life,  [a]  His  perfect  obedience. 
Man—the  first  Adam— fell  by  disobedience  to 
God;  the  second  Adam  came,  as  He  re 
peatedly  said,  not  to  do  His  own  Will,  but 
the  will  of  His  Father,  and  as  St.  Paul  says, 
"  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through 
the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be 
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made  righteous"  [Rom.  v.  19].  ">]  Hi.-. 
resistance  to  temptation  ;  in  tin-  wild  : 
through  His  life,  on  tin-  Cross,  ''Ore  that 
h;ith  been,  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
y.-i  without  sin"  [Hob.  iv.  15].  [i]  His  doing 
of  all  those  things  which,  though  distasteful 
to  the  natural  man.  arc  pleasing  to  ( iod,  and 
His  not  doing  all  those  things  which,  though 
pli  asing  to  man,  are  displeasing  to  God.  I'.y 
His  Life  as  perfect  .Man.  the  Second  Adam, 
because  II,-  \va>  iVrfect  (Jod  also,  wrought 
out  some  part  of  our  salvation.  Th. 
Church  emphasised  this  side  of  the  Atonement 
by  dwelling  on  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of 
Christ  rather  than  on  His  Death.  \Ve  see 
thi>  in  those  of  our  collects  which  conio  from 
ancient  BOW 

[2j  liy  His  I),-ith.  Whilst,  however,  we 
hear  in  mind  the  n.-e.-ssary  and  •  •— .  -ntial  con 
nection  between  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of 
Christ  and  His  atoning  work,  it  is  upon  His 
Death  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  has  been 
illy  fixed  in  later  times,  and  it  is  to  the 
effects  of  this  that  the  tt-rm  Atm,-  >n<n'  is  more 
particularly  ;ippli.-il.  If  the  early  Church  a 
little  exairu'eiated  the  idea  that  tin'  Death  was 
but  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  we,  perhaps,  a  little  exagg.  :  On 

i  and  depress  the  dot-trine  of  His  Lite. 
It  may  be  well  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  points 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
Irenams,  Bishop  of  Lyons  [170],  believed 
that  it  was  only  by  the  Incarnation,  by  God 
becoming  man,  that  man  could  obtain  the 
predestined  end  of  His  original  creation. 
That  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  Christ  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  realisation  of  the  true  idea 
of  humanity.  He  viewed  the  Atonement  M 
the  victorious  conflict  of  Christ  with  Satan,  in 
which  Christ  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  His 
temptations,  full  and  entire  obedience  to  the 
Father,  unmasking  Satan  as  rebel  and  deceiver 
and  thereby  proving  Himself  the  strong  one. 
Besides  this,  he  represented  redemption 
through  Christ's  blood  as  a  price  voluntarily 
paid  to  the  devil,  and  by  him  voluntarily 
received  as  a  ransom  for  us,  his  prisoners,  so 
that  he  could  not  say  he  had  been  deceiv.  d. 
This  is  a  rather  degraded  view,  but  it  did, 

i  theless,  throw  into  strong  light  the  idea 
of  ( 'nd's  Justice. 

Athanasius,   Bishop   of  Alexandria   [330], 
treats   of   the   Atonement    in    a    way    some 
thing   like  the  modern   theory  ;    1, 
it  from  its  God  ward  side.     Since  God  is  just, 
His  justice  must  be  satisfied  in  working  i 

•ion  ;  th«-  Law  must  not  be  annulled,  nor 
tho  world  left  in  perdition;  therefor,    r; 

.••ss  and  compassion   moved  God  to  give 
His  Sun  for  the  redemption  of  Hi-  . 

The  next  distinct  theory  of  the  Atonement 
i-  tint  of  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
[1093],  who  wrote  the  Cut-  />,->t*  //,,mo,  a 

v  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement. 

kkefl  tin-  Gn.Uvard  side,  and  endeavours  to 
>ho\v  that  the  Atom -incut  does  reconcile  God 


to    man,    that    it    not    only    acts    on     i; 
heart,  hut  that   th.-   Lit'.-  and    Death   ..M'hiist 
act    on  God.     He    views   sin    as    an     infinite 
debt,    and    the    Death    of     Christ    a>    having 
infinite     merit.       Reconciliation     t 

Heeded,    Hot    hecall>e    He    is   align',    hilt     hi   < 

He  is  jus-, .     .\  ransom  has  to  be  paid  to  G 
Abelard    [1079-1142]   brings   to   ligl.: 
human  side  'of  the  Atonement!     He  says  that 
its  main  feature   is  the   way   in   which    (iod 
could  touch  the  human  h.  art  ;  that  God's  love 
is  shown    in   giving    His  Son;    that  mankind 
only    needed    to    he   reconciled   because  they 
could  not  believe  in  God's   l.»ve,  and  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  tin-  mi-hliest  insta:. 

A  hi  lard  would  thus  reconcile 
man  to  God,  who  is  pure  unchangeable  love, 
too  high,  too  sublime  to  require  a  sacrifice  or 
atonement.  This  is  doubtless  a  true  aspect  of 
the  Atonement,  but  it  does  not  exhau>t  the 
truth. 

Aquinas  [1250],  a  man  of  noble  mind,  t 
An-  botfl  m  IV  of  the  Atonement,  but   bring* 
out  more  fully  the  idea  of  Chi 
and  d.  ith.      H--  li.-lieves  that  Calvary  wa- 
ohject  for  which  Christ  came  to  earth",  and  « -m- 
;ses— to  u>  :h  century  phrase — 

HifjMiffcw obedience  v^»(>  obedience  which  He 

showed    in    Hi-    -iiH',-riiiL:>.    as    distinguished 
from  His  </('</>  ob.dience  (the  obedience   II 
showed  in  His  life;.      Aquinas  points  out  that 
salvation  depends  on  a  mystical  union  he: 
viour  and  the  faved. 

Bonaventura,    General  of  the  Franc i.- 
1-'  >o],    thought  that   although   Ans.  1m   and 
Aquinas  had  shown  the  necessr 
ment,  the  necessity  for  the  Atonement  by  th. 
Death  of  Christ  had  not  been  shown,  an 
there  might  have  been  some  other  method  l.y 
which  God  could  have  i,  deem.-d  men. 

No  further  speeulat  i.  >n-  were  made  regarding 
the  Atonement  in  the  Middle  Ag 
tho  Reformation  we  come  to  Grotius  [d.  164.3], 
a  great  jurist,  statesman,  and  theologian, 
considered  that  punishment  corresponding 
with  guilt  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
righteous  government,  but  that  it  might  be  lit 
and  convenient  to  inflict  it.  and  who  carried 
this  legal  and  political  idea  into  a  theory  of 
tlie  Aionem,  nt  which  thus  approached clo»  ly 
to  that  of  Bonaventura. 

Such  are  tho  chief  landmarks  in  tin-  hi 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Work  of  Chri>t  in  th- 
Atonement.  No  important  addition  has  been 
made  to  these  theories,  but  it  will,  perhaps, 
put  the  matter  in  a  clear- T  light  to  state  th-- 
chief  ways  in  which  that  doctrine  is  now  held 
or  stated. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  its  Anglican  and 
Human    branches,    and    the    more    important 
1'rote.stant  communions  outside  that  Church, 
hold,  in  the  main,  the  views  of  An^-lm  and 
Aquinas,    without   rejecting  what  is  ti  . 
Abelard's  theory.      The   form   in  which   the 
truth    is    expressed     is,    however,    som. 
different    within    and    without    the    Church. 
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This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
extracts : — 

[1]  AifjHwn  Church,— "  One  Christ,  very 
God,  and  very  Man  .  .  .  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His 
Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins 
of  men"  [Article  II.]  "  Almighty  God  .  .  . 
Who  didst  give  Thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ 
to  suffer  de.-ith  upon  the  Cross  for  our  redemp 
tion;  who  made  there  (by  His  one  oblation 
of  Hims.  h  OB  a  full,  perfect,  and 

sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction, 
lie  sins  of  the  whole  world."  [Prayer  of 
.on  in  the  Office  of  Holy  Com 
munion.] 

[2]  Roman  Catholic  Church.—"  Wo  must 
believe  that  Je>us  Christ,  our  Saviour  .... 
offered  Himself  a  Sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  by  dying  upon  a  cross  to 
purchase  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation  for  us ; 
and  tint  neither  mercy,  nor  grace,  nor 
salvation  can,  or  ever  could  since  Adam's 
fall,  be  obtain. -d  any  otherwise  than  through 
the  death  and  pMBOO  of  the  Son  of  God." 

••  Uy  this  <»ic  offering  we  were  completely 

redeem  <1.  in  i-much  as  our  ransom  was  paid 

.     .     .     Neither  can  there  now  be  any  need  of 

II.-   lyinir  any  more,  or  purchasing  any  other 

u-  than  tli^se  for  which  He  has 

.  iy  paid  tli-    price  <>f  His  blood."     [Dr. 

Chall ••:.  '  the  Soul.] 

[3]  ConrjregxtioHalists. — "Christ is  described 

as  a  lowing  the  righteousness 

11   as  the  love  of  God,  in  the  preter- 

.n  an  i  pardon  of  sin,  and  revealing  Him 

as  at  once  the  Just  and  the  Juttijier — main- 

taming  law  and  yet  justifying  transgressors 

believe  in  .1.  -us.     He  dies  "for  us,"  and 

••  hy   11  ^   -vipes  we  are  healed."     He    pays 

the  penalty  we  had  incurred,  and  ransoms  us 

from  .v.i  luting  destruction.    He   takes  our 

:  II    expiates  our  offences  ;  He  bears  the 

buril«  n  of   our  sins,  and  endures  their  penal 

consequences.     From  His  cross  we  catch  the 

in-pi  rat  ion  of  self-sacrifice."  [Dr.  Stoughton's 

fHf. } 

\tH-lard  in  denying    that  a 

ii  or  ransom  for  sin  was  necessary, 

or  that  we  are  to  regard  Christ's  death  in  that 

liirht.       Anhdearon     I  arrar    says:     "What 

<  'hrist  came  to  reveal  was  the  love  of  God  to 

man.  seek  in  ur  man's  salvation.     Of  a  need  of 

•  nsation  on  God's  part  neither  He  nor  His 

breathed   a  word  ...      Is  it  not 

i^'h  to  say  that  Christ's  death  is  the  means 

of  our  life  ;  'that  it  is  a  reconciling  sacrifice; 

that  it  is  but  one  act  of  that  sacrifice  which 

mark,  d  the  submission  of  His  whole  will  to 

it  her;  that  it  has  redeemed  us 

from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan ;  that  it  was 

the  appointed  means  of  our  regeneration,  of 

f  our  ransom  from  the  bondage 

of  our  satisfaction  for  the  debt  of 

MII,  of  "ur  IviiiLT   reconciled  to   God,  of  our 

1  f  we  believe  all  this  ...  wo 


may  rest  in  the  words  ...  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  [Art.  xxxi.]  ;  and  need  enter  no 
further  into  the  transcendent  and  incognisable 
aspect  of  the  Atonement." 

The  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  the  Unitarian 
preacher,  considers  that  "not  the  reconcilia 
tion  of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God,"  is 
needed.  That  "  in  a  very  profound  sense  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Atonement  is  all  that 
Christ  is  to  any  one — not  only  all  that  He  was 
but  all  that  He  is."  He  takes  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  "  in  Christ,"  as  going  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject ;  and  says  that  the  new 
moral  and  spiritual  creation  which  comes 
of  being  "  in  Christ "  is  of  God,  as  the  result 
of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  value  in  all  reverent  attempts 
to  explain  the  Atonement,  since  they  all  help 
to  throw  light  upon  it ;  the  mistake  is  to 
select  one  view  as  containing  the  whole 
truth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
thus  far,  that  the  different  views  about  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement  fall  into 
two  classes  : — [a]  The  view  of  those  who  con 
sider  that  God  does  not  need  to  be  reconciled 
to  man,  but  man  to  God  ;  and  that  the  phrases 
and  words  which  would  imply  the  necessity  for 
any  "propitiation,"  "ransom,"  "redemption," 
etc.,  etc.,  are  altogether  metaphorical,  and  only 
variously  describe  the  effect  of  the  Atonement 
in  its  relation  to  us,  that  they  are  a  condescen 
sion  to  our  limited  power  of  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  God,  and  that  we  had  better 
keep  to  the  Scriptural  term  "  reconciliation," 
and  not  use  the  ambiguous  word  "Atonement," 
which  has  been  discarded  in  the  Revised 
Version.  [A]  The  view  of  those  who  consider 
that  although  man  needs  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  God  must  also  be  reconciled  to  man,  and 
that  the  words  implying  ransom,  sacrifice,  etc., 
do  describe,  in  human  terms  it  is  true,  actual 
verities.  These  terms  are  chiefly  four: — 
[1]  a  sin  offering,  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
implied  in  Heb.  i.  3 ;  John  i.  29 ;  xix.  36 ; 
Rev.  v.  7  ;  [2]  a  reconciliation,  Rom.  v.  11  ; 
2  Cor.  v.  19,  20;  Gal.  iii.  19,  etc.;  [3]  a 
ransom  from  slavery,  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  [4]  Satis 
faction  or  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  involved  in 
Gal.  v.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  We 
use  the  three  last  of  these  expressions  in 
speaking  of  sin  or  indebtedness  between  man 
and  man,  and,  because  language  possesses 
no  better  terms,  the  sacred  writers  use  or 
imply  them  in  describing  our  sin  against 
God.  Obviously  they  are  all  inadequate, 
since  we  do  not  understand  the  mystery  of 
evil,  or  3ven  of  the  least  sin,  much  less  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  God.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  terms  are  true  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  within  the  limits  which  the 
analogy  of  the  faith  places  upon  them. 

The  first  phrase,  that  of  sin  offering,  or 
atoning  sacrifice,  is  altogether  a  religious  one. 
Mankind  has  felt  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
need  of  some  sacrifice  or  offering  either  to  God 
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or  to  >  MIII'  ial>e  ili-ity.  which  would  put  away 
tin-  -sense  of  sin.  The  objections  brought 
against  taking  these  phrases  in  any  way  lite 
rally  are  chiefly  two:  first,  that  this  would 
imply  a  difference  of  will  in  tin-  Persons  of 
the  Godhead — the  Father  willing  to  punish, 
the  Son  willing  to  pardon  ;  ami.  M  (  nmlly, 
that  the  punishment  of  an  innocent  man  for 
a  guilty  one  is  immoral.  To  the  first  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Atonement  is  always  repre- 
-.  nted  as  the  outcome  of  the  love  of  (i.id  tin- 
Father  :  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son"  for  it,  and 
that  to  speak  of  God  the  Son  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  God  tin-  Father  is,  to  say  the 
Ifist,  irreverent,  as  well  as  contrary  to  Scrip 
ture.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  will  in 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  [TKIMTV.]  To 
the  second  it  may  be  replied  that  the  ease  is 
not  that  of  a  »utn  who  voluntarily  offers  himself 
as  a  substitute  for  a  condemn,  d  criminal,  but 
•  •f  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  who  voluntarily 
died,  apparently  by  the  natural  course  of 
events,  by  civil  punishment,  and  whose  death 
in  heaven  pleaded  as  tin-  sacrifice  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
apparent  substitution;  the  evil  passions  and 
th-  jealousy  of  men  brought  about  His  d.  .ah 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  the  true  purpose  of 
that  death  being  a  matter  of  revelation.  It 
is  simply  a  great  and  entirely  unscriptural 
error  to  represent  a  wrathful  God  as  smiting 
1 1  is  innocent  Son  in  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  mankind. 

T/V  Relation  of  the  Eucharitt  to  the  Work  of 
Christ. — The  Eucharist  is  a  continual  witness 
to  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  on  its  sacrificial  side ;  an<l  in 
it  earnest  Christians  have,  since  the  tin. 
Gregory  the  Great,  believed  that  not  only  is 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  commemorated,  but  that 
the  merits  of  His  death  and  passion  are  pleaded 
in  a  special  way  for  the  worshippers  present 
and  for  those  for  whom  they  pray.  There  is 
no  repetition  of  the  death  of  Christ  who  was 
"  once  offered,"  nor  any  mediation  again,  since 
His  sacrifice  was  "full,  perfect,  and  sufficient," 
but  a  continual  and  effectual  pleading  of  II.- 
atonement  before  God,  "for  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come"  [1  Cor.  xi.  26]. 
This  pleading  of  the  One  Sacrifice  of  Chri>t, 
upon  earth,  is  the  counterpart  of  His  present 
work  in  heaven,  where,  as  "  a  Priest  forever  " 
[Heb.  vii.  21,  24],  "He  ever  liveth  to  mak-- 
intercession"  [Heb.  vii.  25]  by  continually 
setting  forth  before  God  the  Father  the  one 
-i orifice  of  His  death. 

The  close  connection  between  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  and  the  Incarnation  mu-t 
always  be  remembered.  [INCARNATION.]  As 
tn  as  we  can  read  the  Gospel  scheme,  unless 
God  the  Son  had  become  incarnate  He  could 
not  have  been  our  Saviour. 

Works,  GOOD.     [GOOD  WORKS.] 


Worship.  —The  Il.-bivw    w.,rd>   BO  ll 
are  from  the  following  roots  :  —  [1] 


'•t«-  prostrate  oneself,"  a  Chaldaic  word  found 
in  Is.  xliv..  and  in  Daniel,  and  applied  to 
obeisance  done  to  an  idol;  \'1\  <i)>,i,l,  "to 
labour  for  as  a  servant";  [:>]  sli«rh<ili,  "to 
b»w  down  before."  This  last  is  by  far  the 
most  commonly  used  word,  from  lien.  xxji.  y 

..  xiv.  ll;. 

In  the  Greek  we  have  [1]  latrcuo  and  the 
noun  latreia.     This  is  from  iolru,    "a   hind 
;iit,"  and  came  to  mean  both  in  heathen 
ami    Christian    phraseology    "to    serve    with 
:iicesand  prayers,"  u-ed  in  Acts  xxiv.  14, 
1'hil.  iii.  a,  Heb.   x.  2  ;  [2]  tkt  Leriva* 

tion   uncertain,  but    probably    signifies    "re 
ligious     ft,ir"    [Liddell    ami     Scott.]       Q*   i 
very  seldom  [Col.  ii.  18,  A<  ts  xxvi.  .).  .1 
L   -J»i,  27].     [3]  Pro*ktt,«tn.  lit.  "to  kiss  the 
hand  as  a  token   <  i  or   limn 

ami  so  "to  prostrate  one-  li  ."     Thifl    ii 
most   usual  word  in  the  New  Testament.     [4] 
ali.'d  in  (  lassical 


authors  to  honour  due  it)  parents  and  to  the 
gods.  Used  in  .Matt.  x-v.  H  ;  Acts  xvi.  14  ; 
xviii.  7  :  xix.  -7,  etc. 

Worship  comprises  two   «•!.  nu-nt-.  the   in- 
IILT  "f    til--   heart,  and    the    outward 
expression  of  it  in  outward  >iirn.     TIM-  emo. 
tion-  of   tli.-  heart    towar.  manifold. 

Tims  there  is  (/mtttude  for  goo  .  ;vi-d, 

which  is  express-  d  in  Praise  ;  there  is  admira 
tion  and  love  for  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 
character  revealed  to  us,  which  is  expressed 
in  such  words  as  "We  give  thanks  to  1 

•      Glory,'1    and    thi>     W< 
Adoration.      There  is  also  supplication 
approach  to  God  with  requests  to  supply  our 
and  thi>  i>  1': 

The    outward    worship,   therefore,   is    in- 
t«-nded  to  e\pi  motion*,  and    also   to 

kindle  them.       This   is   admirably    exp; 

•ids:  — 

"  Worship  kindles  emotion.  1  can  under- 
.  a  in  in  Lroinur  in  to  the  throne  of  grace 
with  a  heart  unmoved  by  de«  p  emotion,  but 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  po>sihle  that 
he  should  come  out  from  it  with  his  b 
still  mid,  alter  tin-  experi.  n.  -e  of  such  won 
derful  mercy.  If  love  prompts  worship,  it 
must  surely  follow  that  wor.-hip  will  kindle 

love.  Daviil  teaches  US  the  twofold  <  fleet  in 
a  comparison  of  J  'sal  in  xviii.  and  1'salm  cxvi. 
In  buth  he  declares  i.  -vah,  and 

in  both  he  connects  it  with  his  worship,  liut 
is  this  difference.  In  I1.-,  xviii.  the  love 
leads  to  the  worship,  and  in  l'>  c\\i.  tin- 
worship  calls  forth  the  love.  In  Ps.  xviii.  he 
iirst  sitys,  'I  will  lov  Th.-.-.  n  L...d.'  v.  1, 
and  then  adds  as  a  conseipii-nee  of  that  l<>v-', 
v.  ;i,  '1  will  call  upon  the  Lord  wi 
worthy  to  be  praised/  wli.  r-  a>  in  P>.  cxvi.  1, 
he  says,  'I  love  the  Lord  because  He  hath 
i  the  voice  of  my  supplication.'  II- 
l.-vrd  as  he  went  in.  but  h-  K.V.  d  still  more 
as  he  came  out.  Now  if  we  are  permitted  to 
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draw  near  to  the  throne  of  God,  we  who  are 
not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs  under  His  table  ;  we  who  only  deserve 
to  bu  outcasts  from  His  presence  for  ever ;  if 
we  are  permitted  to  have  the  sacred  privilege 
of  speaking  to  Him,  of  drawing  near  to  Him 
through  the  atoning  blood  ;  of  calling  Him 
Father,  of  being  treated  by  Him  as  sons,  of 
b'-ing  admitted  into  the  blessings  of  sacred 
i ut  i •! -course,  of  feeding  at  His  table,  and  of 
being  ever  loved  by  Him  with  an  everlasting 
love,  are  we  to  come  back  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happ'-ned  r  Are  we  to  be  as  cold  as 
}» -I'-n-e'r  Is  there  to  be  no  joy  in  the  heart, 
no  glow  on  the  countenance,  and  no  evidence 
r  to  ourselves  or  others  that  we  have 
had  the  sacred  privilege  of  being  with  Je>us '-. 
Surely  such  worship  must  kindle  emotion." 

The  noil. •.  s  which  we  have  of  Chri>ti:m 
worship  in  the  New  Testament  are  fragment 
ary.  I'Methn  ii  u>ed  to  assemble  together, 
ially  mi  the  6rst  day  of  the  week.  Tin- 
fullest  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in 
1  ('or.  xiv.,a  careful  exegesis  of  which  throws 
nun  h  liirht  mi  Ap«»st«>lie  practi'  e.  Alter  the 
days  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  Christian  w<>r>hip  is  in  the  \ 
of  the  heathen  PUNY  [q.v.],  and  we  g,-t  ad 
ditional  particulars  from  JI-IIN  M  \KTYK 
[i[.v.],  who  tells  how  in  his  time,  "on  the  day 
call  y  of  the  Sun,"  the  Oni.-tians 

t  to  read  the  Gospels  and  the   Pr«'phet<, 
how  a  sermon  is  prea«  h- •<!  exhorting  to  holy 
living,   how    prayer    is    said,    to    which    tho 
-pond  with  loud  "  Am-  us,"  and  how 
r.iment  is  di.strihuted  to  those  present 
and  sent  to  the  sick,  imd  a  collection  is  made 
for  tin;  poor.     There  is  no  doubt  that   the 
Holy  Communion  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
and'n.  il  act  of  Chri.-tian    w 

ami  we  have  given  in  its  place  an  account  of 
.i.  st  forms  which  have  comedown  to 
us  of  that  service.     The  liturgical  use  of  the 
Old    T.-tamriit    Psalms   is  also  a  clear 
and    tin-re    is    little    doubt   that   distinctive 
^tian   hymns  al.-u  \\t-n-  in  use  from  the 
beginning.  "The  addition  of  these  from  a-' 
to  age  to  tli-  "f  Church  worship 

form*  a  rery  striking  and  beautiful  chapter  o: 
religious  history.  [HYM^S;  Music.] 

Tastes  will  no  doubt  vary  as  to  the  admis- 
sibilitv  of  complicated  music  in  public  wor 
ship.     On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who 
hold  that    no  music   should  be  used  in   the 
church  but  such  as  all  the  congregation  can 
join  in:    while   others  maintain  that,   whil 
.-nine  music   should    undoubtedly  be  of   thi 
character,  so  that   all  may  be  enabled  to  join 
it  is  not  ine<>n>i>trnt  with  the  true  spirit  o 
worship  that  the  congregation  should  listen 

.n  anthem.      If  the  thoughts  are  elevate 

and  calm'-d  by  listening  to  such  a  strain  a 

II  indel's   "Comfort  ye,"  this  may  fairly  b 

.ailed  "  editicatiMii "  such  as  St.  Paul  bade  u 

..     \Y.    have  h.-M.l   it  said  especially  o 

iv.  d,    that   to   sing   it   is   lik 


inging  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  to  which  it 
was  responded  that  this  Creed  is  verily  a 
magnificent  hymn,  and  that  men  can  listen  to 
t  devoutly  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  can 
ook  at  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  listen 
o  the  narrative  of  the  event  solemnly  read. 
Christian  people,  however  much  their  tastes 
and  prejudices  may  vary,  will  find  themselves 
Lrawn  closely  together  in  spirit  so  long  as 
;hey  pay  earnest  heed  to  the  great  Apostle's 
exhortations,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying,"  and  "  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order." 

Worshipping    of  Angels. —It   has 

often  been  asserted  that   the   Jews   used  to 
mplore  the  intercession  of  angels,  the  text 
quoted  in   support   of '  this   statement  being 
Gen.  xlviii.  16  ;  and  in  some  Jewish  comment 
aries  the  writers  say  that  invocation  of  angels 
was  allowed.      But   modern  Jewish  writers 
declare    that    the  angel   referred   to   in   this 
passage  was  no  other  than  Christ,  and  they 
absolutely  deny  that  worship  of  any  kind  is 
given  to  angels.     We  find  St.  Paul  warning 
some  of  his  converts  against  it,  notably  the 
-ians,  which  shows  that  the  practice  was 
already    beginning    to   show  itself;    and   all 
through  the  days  of   the   early   Church  the 
diliereiit    writers,     such    as    Augustine    and 
Irena3us,  are  constantly  uttering  protests;  and 
the  Council  of  Laodii  ea  put  forth  this  Canon: 
"Christians  ought  not  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  God  and  go  aside  and  hold  conventicles,  to 
invocate  or  call   upon    the  names  of  angels; 
which    tilings   are   forbidden.      If    any   one, 
therefore,   be  found   to   exercise  himself    in 
this   private   idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed; 
because  he  hath   forsaken    our   Lord    Jesus 
Chii.-t,  the   Son  of   God,  and   gone  over  to 
idolatry."     The  Roman  Catholics,  neverthe 
less,  are  taught  to  ask  the  angels  to  intercede 
for  them,  and  Zech.  i.   12  is  quoted  in  de 
fence.     But  Protestants  hold  that  this  by  no 
means  justifies  them  in  addressing  prayers 
to  the  angels;  and  that  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  four-and-twenty  elders  [Rev.  v.  8], 
another  passage  constantly  quoted,  are  their 
own  and  not  those  of  the  Church. 

Wotton,  SIR  HENRY,  scholar  and  poet, 
[*.  at  Boughton-Malherbe,  Kent,  1568 ;  d. 
at  Eton,  1639],  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  removed 
to  Queen's  College  in  1586,  and  took  his 
M.A.  ;  here  he  gave  some  Latin  lectures,  and 
won  great  applause  from  the  professors  for 
the  knowledge  which  they  displayed.  He 
became  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Albericus 
Gentilis,  then  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Ox 
ford,  who  taught  him  mathematics,  and  gave 
him  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  Italian 
j-uage.  He  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  for  nine  years,  studying  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  the  acquaint 
ance  of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age.  After  his  return  to  England  he  became 
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tary  to  the  Karl  of  K>se.\,  \vith  whom  he 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Ireland;  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  party  to  the  plots  in  which  I 
was  engaged,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  tin-  accusation.  After  tin-  death 
of  K-.-x  \V..tt«,n  went  to  Italy,  and  tlu-iv 
wrote  Tin  state  <>f  Cla-ixt,  ,,,!,,  ,n,  giving  an 
account  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  in  the 
Courts  of  Europe.  James  I.  sent  him  thiv 
times  to  the  Continent  as  ambassador,  but  at 
Augsburg  he  wrote  his  famous  definition  of 
an  ambassador.  **  ,-,,-  huntt*  \ 

ltd  ml  nn-ntitudnm  rfipuMicte  cun»n  ["An 
aml>assador  is  a  good  man  sent  abroad  to  lie 
for  the  good  of  his  country  "],  which  gave 
offence  to  the-  Kin-  and  caused  his  i 
In  1623  he  was  made  Provost  of  Eton,  and, 
bettering  himself  called  upon  to  take  orders, 

he  was  ordained  deacon  in  l(','2~.  Ixaak 
Walton  collected  his  works  under  the  title  of 
,'t'nr  Wottot&mm.  He  !•  now  chiefly  re 
membered  by  his  religious  Meditation*,  Letters. 
and  Poem*. 

Wulfran,  ST.,  a  monk  of  the  Gallican 
Cliurch,  l)oni  at  Maurilly  in  r..")ii,  spent  his 
early  youth  in  the  c,,uif  of  King  <  'lothaire 
III.,  but  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  God, 
and  BO  entered  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
iielle,  in  Normandy,  on  which  he  bestowed 
his  estate.  In  682  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sens,  and  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards 
journeyed  with  some  monks  of  Fontenelle  to 
Friesland,  which  he  hoped  to  convert.  He 
baptised  the  son  of  King  Radbod,  and  several 
of  the  Frisians  were  converted,  chiefly,  legend 
says,  on  account  of  the  miracles  which  the 
Christians  worked.  These  so  astonished 
Radbod  that  he  also  wished  to  be  baptised  ; 
but  on  hearing  that  his  ancestors  moat  be 
in  hell,  having  died  heathens,  he  refused  to 
go  on,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  separ 
ated  from  them.  St.  Wulfran  died  at  Fonte 
nelle,  April  20th,  720.  His  relics  were 
removed  to  Abbeville,  of  which  town  he  is 
the  patron. 

Wulfstan,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  from 
1062  to  1095.  He  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Worcester,  being  the  founder  of  the 
present  cathedral.  He  built  it  in  place  of  one 
erected  by  St.  Oswald,  which,  together  with 
the  monastery,  had  become  too  small  for 
the  needs  of  the  monks.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral. 
The  fame  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb  caused  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  to  pay  it  a 
visit  of  inquiry,  and,  on  their  report,  '  Wulf  - 
stan  \vas  canonised  by  Innocent  III.  in 


Wycliffe,  JOHN-.—  WyclifiVs  biographers 
have  not  discovered  the  exact  date  of  his 
hirth,  but  most  probably  he  was  born  in  1324, 
near  Rokehy,  in  Yorkshire  ;  died  at  Lutter- 
Tvorlh,  1384.  We  know  very  little  of  his 
early  days—  surprisingly  little  when  compared 


to   the    full    and    detailed    account     his   bio 
graphers  an   aide  to  give  of  him  when  i, 
attained  middle  age.     He  left  home  wi, 
was  about  sixteen  for  Oxford,  not  to  return. 
The  college  at  which  he  studied  is   uncertain! 
some  saying  Queen's,  some Merton,  ;in,j , 
Balliol.     That  he  was  ele.  BallicJ 

in  1361   no  one  seems  to  doubt,  and  lie  held 
some  office  in  Oxford  till  the  end  of  hi- 
in  addition  to  various  livings.     At  this  time 
he  began  to  he  famous  on  account  of  vario us 
Latin  treatises,  but  he  comes  especially  into 
prominence  in  1366.     In  that  year  the  Kind's 
Council  absolutely  refused   to'pay  the  annual 
tribute  to  Rome  which  had  been  promis 
•'"hn    in    1213,  and   WyelinVs  intluen,  . 
mainly    the   cause  of  this  decision.      II- 
always  in   disfavour   with  the  Roman  Court 
Is,    but    at    the  same  time   he  g;,in,  d 
a   powerful    patron    in    .John   of   (Jauilt. 
third  son  of   Kdward  III.     The  next  matter 
to    which     he     turned     his    mind    was    that 
of    limiting    the    power  of  tl.  more 

:ally  with    re-anl  to  s.-.-ular  all  UTS,        In 
consequence  of  their  being  the  only  ,  : 
educated  men,  the  custom  had  sprung  up  of 
allowing  all  offices  in  the  State  to  )>. •  filled 

with     cler-y.       Wyeliffe     published    a     ] 
against    this    custom    which    said:     "Neither 
prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor  deacons  shall 
hold  secular  offices  ;  that  is,  those  of  Thai. 
Treasury.  Privy  Seal,  and  other  such  secular 
offices  in  the  Exchequer  ;  neither  !„•  stewards 
of  lands,  nor  stewards  of  the  hall,  nor  clerks 
of    the     kitchen,    nor    clerks    of     ; 
neither  be  occupied    in  any   secular  olli, -,-   in 
lords' courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men 
are  sufficient  to  do  Bach  offices."      Ii. 
he  went  to  Brug.-s  with  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  whether   the    1'op,.   had   the   right  of 
tilling  up  vacant  S, .  -  and  livings  in  England. 

liffe  came  back  to  England  very  bitter 
against  the  Pope  and  the  way   in  w'hich  he 
exercised  his  pow.-r.  and  determined  to  de 
that  power  in  England  in  every  way  he  could. 
His  preaching  became  bolder,  and  he  attack,  d 
unflinchingly  the  corruption  of  the  Church.   He 
d.  nied  the  supreme  power  of  the  Pope  in  a 
tract  called  lh,,),\i,\,,tt jmonltd  in  Grace;  did  not 
deny  thai  the  Pop,-  was  God's  representative  on 
earth,  but  asserted  the  right  of  each  individual 
conscience  to  think  and  act  for  itself.     '\ 
doctrines  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  many 
of  the  Bishops;  and  in   1376  he  was  cit> 
appear  before  a    special  Council  of  them  at 

1 '.'nil's.  II. •  w-is  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  patron  John  of  (Jaunt,  and  '  L.  rd 
Henry  Percy.  Before  the  inquiry  b. 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Percy  and  the 
retainers  of  the  Bishops,  which  soon  ended 
in  an  nns.-,-mly  brawl,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  <'<nirt  was  obliged  to  rise,  and 
Wycliffe  was  dismissed  without  having  any 

i»ns  put   to  him.     In  the  following  • 
a  Bull  arrived  in  England  ordering 
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to  be  excommunicated;  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  King  Edward  III.,  which  occurred 
in  this  year,  Parliament  was  prorogued  before 
having  given  its  consent.  The  Bull  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  Oxford  with  instructions  to 
the  authorities  to  see  that  the  conditions  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  University  asked  time 
for  consideration,  and  ended  by  taking  no 
notice  of  the  Bull.  The  matter  then  fell  into 
tli«  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who  showed  them- 
\  ious  to  put  a  stop  to  Wycliffe's 
•.ing,  an<l  in  April,  1378,  he  was  sum 
moned  to  appear  at  Lambeth.  He  had  no 
influential  supporters  with  him  ;  but  a  throng 
of  citizens,  who  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  new 
doctrines,  would  not  allow  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  t<>  )•••  passed.  They  shouted 
out  continually,  "  The  Pope's  briefs  shall  have 
no  effect  in  England  without  the  King's  con 
sent;"  and  they  proved  themselves  so  power 
ful  that  tin-  Archbishop  was  obliged  to  dis- 

Wyclilie  with  only  a  warning  again>t 
preaching  obnoxious  doctrine.  The  schism  in 
the  Court  of  Rome,  when  Urban  VI.  reigned 
in  Rome  and  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon, 
shocked  many  faithful  Catholics,  an. I  the 
result  was  a  trre.-tter  inclination  to  li-ten  to 
the  teaching  of  \Vy<lilt--.  He  had  now  begun 
to  attack  the  evils  of  monasticism.  In  order 
to  make  a  firm  opposition  to  the  various 
orders  of  Preaching  1  nu~,  \\yclitfe  started 
a  school  at  Oxford  for  graduates,  whom  he 
taught  him-  If.  and  tln-n  s.-nt  them  to  all  parts 
of  tin-  •••iUMtry.  These  " poor  preachers,"  as 
tli.-y  were  called,  had  no  power  to  sell  par 
dons,  or  take  confesMoiis,  but  simply  went 
from  village  to  village  j.n  adiinir  and  visitinir 
the  sick.  At  the  same  time  Wycliffe  was 
writin.ir  s. -v.-ral  txactl  »n  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  Tnuisuhstantiation,  wliich  ho  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  was  also  pre- 
Mring  for  his  translation  of  th.-  Bible.  The 
New  I .  >tament  was  ready  first,  and  this  part 
Mtircly  his  own  work.  The  Old,  which 
followed  soon  after,  was  brought  out  under 
his  eye  ;  but  the  actual  translation  of  some 
'loin-  by  a  faithful  follower  of  his — 

•l-i>  I  lir.  ford.  I'.y  this  time  he  had  a 
Liriro  number  of  followers,  and  a  Romanist 
chionider  writes:  "A  man  could  not  meet 
two  people  on  the  road  but  one  of  them  was 
a  diseipl..  of  Wyclilt.  ."  He  was  now  ill  and 
broken  in  health,  so  he  retired  to  his  quiet 
village  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died.  The 
Council  of  Constance  in  1415  declared  his 
writings  to  be  heretical,  and  commanded  that 
"  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  could  be  dis 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  faithful,  should 
be  disinterred  and  cast  away  from  consecrated 
ground."  This  decree  was  disregarded  for 
thirteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
•  •<!  into  effect  by  express  command  of  the 
Pope.  The  bones  were  l-urnt  and  thrown  into 
the  river  Swift.  "  Thus,"  says  Thomas 
Fuller,  "  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon,  the.  A\ou  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn 


into  the  narrow  sea,  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dis 
persed  all  the  world  over." 

Wykeham,  WILLIAM  OF.  [WILLIAM  OF 
WYKEHAM.] 

Wynwaloe,  ST.,  Abbot,  born  in  the 
fifth  century  in  Brittany,  of  pious  Welsh 
parents,  who  consecrated  him  to  God  from 
his  birth.  He  was  placed  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Budoc,  in  the  island  of  Brehat ;  under 
him  he  made  such  progress  that  he  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  eleven  other  monks  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  monastery.  For  this 
purpose  they  chose  Landevenec,  near  Brest, 
and  here  they  lived  in  great  austerity.  In 
818  their  Order  was  united  with  that  of  St. 
Benedict.  St.  Wynwaloe  died  in  529  at  an 
advanced  age,  just  after  celebrating  the  mass. 
March  3rd  is  the  day  on  which  he  is  com 
memorated.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  church, 
but  when  Brittany  was  ravaged  by  the  Nor 
mans,  his  relics  were  removed  from  place  to 
] 'lace,  and  are  now  at  Ghent  and  Montreuil. 
\Ve  have  :;iven  his  name  as  known  in  Eng 
land  ;  in  Brittany  he  is  called  Guignole  or 
Venole ;  in  Picardy,  Vignevaley  or  Walo- 
vay,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  Guin- 
ga'lois. 

Wythbnrga,  ST.,  daughter  of  Annas, 
Hint;  of  Ka>t  Anirlia.  .sister  to  SAINT  ETHEL- 
m  KGA  [q.v.].  She  led  an  austere  life,  first  at 
Holkham,  and  afterwards  at  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  she  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  and  nunnery,  but  did  not  live  till 
their  completion.  She  died  in  743,  and  in 
974  her  relics  were  translated  to  Ely,  and 
buried  near  those  of  her  sisters 


Xavier,  FRANCIS. — One  of  the  noblest 
names  in  the  history  of  missionary  enter 
prise.  He  was  born  April  7th,  1506,  in  Castle 
Xavier,  Navarre.  His  father  was  a  nobleman 
at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  his 
mother,  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Xavier 
fan  lily.  Both  parents  were  pious  as  well  as 
AVISO.  Francis  was  their  youngest  son,  and 
as  he  grew  up  was  behind  none  of  his  brothers 
in  athletic  accomplishments.  But  he  soon 
announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris.  He 
showed  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  for  he 
took  the  first  place  in  each  study  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  whilst  he  still  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  bodily  exercise. 
When  he  was  twenty  he  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Beauvais,  and  soon  won  for 
himself  a*  high  name.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  year  and  a  half  his  classes  were 
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attended  by  a  new  pupil,  mean-looking,  lame, 
uncouth,  slovenly.    He  was  older  than  Xavier. 
and  in  spite  of  his  mean  appearance  seemed 
to  have  that  in  him  which  railed  tor  respeet. 
Hi-  nun.    was  Ignatius  Loyola.     Xavier  did 
not  like  him,  but  the  pupil   seemed   nnu-h 
attracted  to  his  master,  and  gradually  gained 
an  influence  over  him  which  he  used  in   tin 
endeavour  to  wear,  him  from  his  merry  and 
pleasure-loving    life.      As    often    as    Xavier 
spoke  of  any  amusement   Loyola  responded 
with  the  question,    "  What    shall   it    profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain,''  etc.     Xavicr  at  first 
treated  this  as  one  of  his  pupil's  eccentricities, 
but  at  length,  after  some  five  years'  intern 
yielded  himself  alto-ether  to  the  ncwintiu. 
especially  as  his  pliM.-ure-huntinn'  lii'e  had  in- 
volved  him  in  dilliculties  out  of  \\hich  Loyola 
had  helped  him.     The  latter  then  pi 
tell  him  his  own  previous  history.    [Lovoi.A.] 
And  thus  the  order  of  things  1- 
and   Xavier   became   the    pupil   of    Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  entered  heartily  into  his  scheme 
for  the  foundation  of  his  new  Order.     The 
hi-tory    of    this    Order    belongs    elsewh.  r.  . 
[JFSUITS  ]       Savior    and    hia    friend 
ordained  in  1534,  and  desired  to  go  to  evan 
gelise  Palestine,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
years  after  that  the  Pope's  doubts  as  to  their 
usefulness  were  removed. 

During  these  years,  however,  Xavier's 
labours  seem  to  have  been  wonderful.  He 
preached  in  one  Italian  town  after  another 
from  church  steps  and  market- crosses,  by 
roadsides  and  in  crowded  fairs,  and,  when  not 
so  occupied,  learned  nursing  in  hospitals,  or 
studied  artisan  la)>our,  such  as  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  distant  lands. 

At  length  on  April  7th,  1541,  he  set  sail 
for  the  East  Indies,  in  friar's  frock,  crucifix 
on  his  heart,  Bible  and  Breviary  in  his  hands. 
All  the  time  of  the  voyage  he  made  the  ship 
his  parish,  preached  as  often  as  he  might, 
prayed  with  the  crew,  and  both  by  day  and 
night  for  them.  The  ship  wintered  at 
Mozambique,  and  Xavier,  whilst  ministering 
in  the  hospital  th'ere,  caught  a  malignant 
fever,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  On 
May  6th,  1542,  he  arrived  at  Goa,  the 
Portuguese  capital  of  India.  There  was  a 
nominally  Christian  colony  there,  even  a 
bishop,  but  of  real  religion  there  seemed 
none.  The  Portuguese  were  frightfully  pro 
fligate,  and  the  natives  who  had  been  made 
converts  had  in  disgust  fallen  back  for  the 
most  part  into  heathenism.  But  Xavier 
knew  Who  was  on  his  side,  and  addressed 
himself  to  what  many  men  would  have 
regarded  as  a  hopeless  task.  He  res >.lv.  d  to 
reform  the  colonists  first,  went  in  and  out  of 
hospitals,  and  begged  almost  from  door  to  door 
for  the  sick.  Then  he  got  a  bell,  and  rang  it 
through  the  >treets  like  a  crier,  until  he  had 
gathered  an  audience  to  whom  to  preach. 
"  Parents,''  he  would  cry,  "  I  have  a  message 
to  yon  ,  send  me  your  children,  and  I  will 


teach  them  how  to  be  obedient;  send  mw 
your  slaves  and  I  will  teach  them  how  to 
serve  you  more  faithfully.  Come  to  me 
yourselves,  for  I  have  glad  tidings  of  g 
joy  to  you.  But  now  send  me  your  children." 
Tlie  children  came,  and  he  addressed  them  ; 
"<'i>me,  my  children,  that  I  may  tell  you  of 
One  who  loves  you  dearly,  who  has  prep 
foryou  in  His  own  beautiful  country  a  home  of 
jo\>  p,t>t  all  understanding.  1  will  tell  you  the 
way  to  it  I  will  tell  you  also  stories  of  that 
same  good  Lord,  who  was  once  a  little  child 
like  you,  and  all  that  He  did  and  suffered  for 
your  sakes."  So  a  year  jus.-,  d.  .Many  of 
the  evildoei>  hated  his  ><.!•  ma  speech  about 
the  judgment  to  come,  but  the  children  all 
loved  him,  and  the  simple  holiness  of  his  lit1.- 
and  his  burning  eloquence  began  to  tell 
effectually  upon  the  parent-;.  Morals  sensibly 
improved  at  Goa  under  his  ministry.  But 
a  call  came  to  him  to  visit  the  pearl-fishers 
600  miles  away,  a  miserable  race  who  had 
1"  •  n  baptised,  but  then  left  alone,  no  one 
willing  to  go  near  them.  Aim  mi;  these  he 
settled  him-elf,  lived  as  they  did,  on  rice, 
preached  to  them  by  signs  till  he  could  learn 
their  language,  taught  them  to  read  and 
write,  and  persuaded  them  to  build  themselves 
chapels.  Writing  to  Ignatius  Loyola  he 
poured  forth  his  delight  at  the  success  he  was 
receiving.  Then  he  returned  to  Goa,  and 
having  organised  a  college  for  native  tea 
there,  he  returned  to  the  pearl-tishers  with  a 
staff  of  helpers.  He  found  his  poor  flock  in 
dreadful  misery.  A  neighbouring  tribe  had  at 
tacked  them,  and  carried  off  all  their  substance. 
Hundreds  had  died  of  starvation,  and  th 
were  homoldM  He  sent  to  the  nearest  station 
for  provisions,  which  he  distributed  ai. 
the  sufferers,  whilst  he  r«  >inu«-d  his  rii 
life  among  them.  Each  morning  he  called 
them  to  worship,  all  day  he  taught  the' 
children,  visited  the  sick,  or  went  into  neigh 
bouring  villages ;  at  twilight  he  once  more 
called  them  to  worship,  then  he  betook  him 
self  to  study  and  prayer  far  into  the  night. 
He  only  took  three  and  a  half  hours  of  sleep. 
After  a  while,  leaving  some  of  his  companions 
there,  he  pushed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core,  and  in  one  month  baptised  10,000 
persons.  The  people,  on  his  persuasion,  de 
stroyed  their  idols,  and  built  thirty  churches. 
The  an:rry  Brahmins  waylaid  him  with  an 
and  burned  down  houses  that  he  frequented, 
but  the  people,  who  called  him  "the  great 
father,"  organised  themselves  into  a  perpetual 
body-guard  to  protect  him,  and  the  work  of 
evangelising  still  prospered.  He  next  fixed 
on  Malacca  as  a  centre  of  labour,  choosing  it 
because  it  was  (as  it  is  still)  the  great  mart 
between  India,  China  and  Japan.  He  thought 
that  it  was  "the  wickedest  place  in  th-> 
world."  Again  he  was  seen  with  his  bell 
morning  and  evening,  calling  with  a  loud 
voice  on  his  hearers  to  "  pray  for  those  who 
living  in  sin."  But  he  was  not  to 
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remain  here  long.  He  made  a  convert  of  a 
young  Japanese  named  Angerso,  who  entreat <  -d 
him  to  go  and  work  in  Japan.  It  was  3,000 
miles  ofl\  but  Xavier,  having  left  five  friends 
newly  arrived  from  Europe  to  carry  on  his 
work,  arrived  in  .Japan  in  August,  1549, 
though  friends  had  warned  him  that  he 
would  be  sui-fly  put  to  death.  He  had  learned 
Japanese  on  tin-  voyage.  He  found  the  people, 
St.  Paul  had  found  the  Athenians,  very 

:.-witted  and  clfV.r.  but  wholly  given  to 
idol atry .  ( 'liristianity  was  <-ntiivly  unknown. 
When  he  had  made  a  few  converts  lie  ]•'. 
them  in  charge  of  Angerso,  whom  he  had 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Paul,  and  went  on 
thr«uirh  the  country  bare  looted,  with  a  staff, 
a  mat,  and  a.  wallet,  and  the  sacr- 
as  his  only  possessions.  He  had  never  suffered 
so  mueh  privation  as  here,  and  never  was  so 
happy.  Conversion  everywhere  followed  his 
piv.i'  iiinir.  P-  «e<  itfd  in  one  city  l>e  fled  to 
another,  and  still  (iod  visibly  blessed  his 
laboiii-s.  He  built  chapels  and  ordained  elders, 
and  at  length  left  a  llouri-hini;  mission,  and 
returned  •  '  full  of  an  even 

•'•rproj.ct  than  he  had  yet  undertaken. 
This  was  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  China. 
But  at  Malacca  lie  f,.und  a  plague  raging, 
and  with  mainiifi.  -nt  skill  as  well  M 
he  us.-d  hi>  in- die. il  knowledge  to  well  thai 
soon  the  sickness  abated,  for  he  put  heart  into 
tlie  tenor— tri.  ken.  Hut  on  applying  for  a 
convoy  to  China  he  failed.  The  Portuguese 
I  the  loss  of  trade,  and  would  not  give 
him  a  passage.  When  at  length  he  obtained 
a  small  shipat  an  exorbitant  price,  they  found 
it  out  and  stopped  him.  He  contrived,  indeed, 
to  reach  Simian,  an  island  opposit  M 
but  he  could  get  no  further.  NVhil-t  he  was 
still  looking  for  fresh  opportunities  he  was 

d  with  fever,  and.  f"p  s.  •  inir  li  is  approach 
ing  end,  he  was  taken  to  the  ship's  hospital; 
bat  finding  hit  prayers  hindered  here,  he  begged 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  shore.  A  sailor  put 
up  a  rough  tent  of  turpauling  to  shelter  him 
from  the  burning  sun.  and  left  him.  There 
untended,  alone  with  the  (Jood  Shepherd,  he 
died  on  the  2nd  of  I  (ecember,  1552.  His  body 
was  carried  to  ( Joa  for  burial. 

Xerophagia  [( -r.  reros,  "dry,"andpAfl^o, 
•  I  •  one  Driven  to  a  fast  kept  by 

the  tally  Church  during  the  six  days  of  Holy 
\Veek,  in  which  nothing  was  eaten  but  bread 
and  salt,  though  alt.ruards  pulse,  herbs,  and 
fruit  were  add- d.  This  ta-t  was  not  com 
pulsory,  and  we  find  the  Church  condemning 
the  Montanists,  who  not  only  made  it  so  but 
also  added  other  fasts. 

Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  FRANCIS,  Car 
dinal,  a  celebrated  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and 
state-man,  was  born  at  Torrelaguna  in  Cas 
tile  in  1436,  died  1617.  He  was  educated 
at  Alcala  ile  Henares,  Salamanca,  and  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  pro 


spective  nomination  as  Prebendary  in  Toledo 
Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  refused  to  allow 
the  claim,  and,  when  Ximenes  persisted  in 
it,  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  On  his  release,  in  1480,  he 
was  made  Vicar-General  to  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
Bishop  of  Siguene.a.  He  showed  great  admin- 
i.strative  talent,  but,  in  1482,  suddenly  gave 
up  his  office  and  entered  a  Franciscan  monas 
tery  at  Toledo ;  but  becoming  famed  for  his 
asceticism,  retired  to  a  lonely  monastery  at 
Castanar.  In  1492  he  was  recalled  to  become 
Confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  over  whom  he 
gained  great  influence,  and  three  years  after 
she  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
which  post  he  refused  till  ordered  to  accept 
it  by  the  Pope.  This  preferment  was,  next  to 
the  Papacy,  the  richest  in  the  Church ;  but 
Ximenes,  though  obliged  openly  to  maintain 
great  splendour,  lived  privately  with  as  great 
asceticism  as  when  a  monk,  and  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  his  See  to  charitable 
and  religious  purposes.  In  his  seventieth  year 
Pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat. 
On  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  in  1516, 
he  became  Kegent  till  the  arrival  of  Charles  V., 
and  died  on  the  way  to  meet  him  at  Boze- 
guillas,  near  Aranda  de  Duero,  in  1517. 
Ximenes  held  extreme  views,  and  was  a 
strong  Ultramontanist.  He  was  Grand  In- 
qui-itor  of  Spain,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  on  the  principle  of  not  giving  holy 
things  to  the  profane.  He  was  harsh  in  his 
measures  towards  the  Moors,  and  it  was  by 
hi- advice  that  they  were  finally  ordered  to 
lave  Spain  in  1492.  But  he  was  sincere  and 
patriotic,  and  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  self- 
disement  in  his  public  life.  He  founded 
the  University  of  Alcala,  and,  assisted  by 
other  eminent  scholars,  undertook  the  grand 
('inn  flint' union  Polyglot.  [POLYGLOT,  COM- 

PLUTEN8IAN.] 


Year,  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL. — The  Christ 
ian  Year  is  that  arrangement  of  seasons 
which  commemorates  one  by  one  the  great 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines 
which  spring  out  of  them.  Some  account  of 
these  seasons  will  be  found  under  their  re 
spective  headings ;  it  remains  for  us  here  to 
set  forth  a  conspectus  of  them  as  a  whole. 

The  fk'st  is  ADVENT,  which  commemorates 
the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  in  His 
great  humility,  and  also  bids  us  look  for  His 
second  coming.  The  two  subjects  are  closely 
blended  together  in  the  Advent  services, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  There 
are  four  Sundays  in  Advent,  which  is  followed 
by  Christmas,  the  great  festival  of  the  In 
carnation,  to  which  are  appended  three  com 
memorations,  respectively  of  one  who  died  in 
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the  prime  of  life,  of  little  children  living  in 
infancy,  and    of    the    Apostle  who    died  i; 
treiue  old  age  —  all  ages  alike  .sin.  -tilled  ;ui<l 
redeemed    by    the    I  ncai  nat  i«  ni.      On   January 
1st,  that  being  the  eighth  day  after  Christ-mas, 

is    kept     tile    feast     of    the    (  'l  K<   I   M  (   I  -Io\  .        Tile 

Li-n-iiANi  Beaaon,  starting  with  the  visit  of  the 
wise  nu-n,  brings  ln-f..n-  us  tin-  Manifestation 
«'f  Christ  during  His  soji.urn  on  earth.  Thus 
the  Gospel  fur  the  first  Sunday  after  Hpi- 
phany  shows  us  Christ  in  His  "boyhood,  sit 
ting  a  monir  the  doctors,  and  declaring  that  11-  • 
must  be  about  His  Father's  business  ;  tin 
the  tii>t  recorded  \v.,rds  of  His  that  we  have. 
(  »n  the  second  Sunday  we  have  II  is  first  miracle, 
a  simple  a'-t  of  creation,  almost  the  only 
miracle  of  His  that  has  nought  to  do  with 
sulferinir,  carrying  us  hack  in  thought  to  the 
original  Kdi-n.  The  third  Sunday  shows  Him 
the  liealer  of  sicklies-  ;  the  fourth  the  restorer 
of  peace  after  disorder,  lioth  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  world;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the 
future  judge.  Tlie  Kpiphany  season  v 
in  length  according  |  !y  or 

late.      A    marked    c  ha  Hire    then    follows, 
shown   by  tin-   names  for  the    three   Sui; 

A',I-IM\.    Si  \  A'.  i  MM  \,    QuDdftUAOBSIMJ 

•  &  ventieth,"  «  Sixtieth,"  u  Fiftieth,"),  so 
called  becau-.-  they  are  in  round  numhers  SO 
many  day.-  \«  fun-  Master.  Thoiiirh  these  are 
not  a  season  of  fasting,  there  is  a  sombre  hue 
upon  them.  The  special  portions  ..f  Scripture 
speak  of  self-denial  and  of  judgment  :  the  first 
lessons  begin  with  (Jem-sis,  and  sho\\-  us  man 
in  his  original  state,  and  man  fallen,  (^uin- 
quagesima,  the  Sunday  before  Lent,  b: 
before  us  the  supreme  necessity,  in  all  religious 
exercises  and  works  of  cultivating  Love  as  the 
most  needful  grace  of  all.  Then  comes  the 
season  of  LEXT,  in  which  are  blended  together 
most  closely  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  Christian  work  of  rep.  r 
for  sin.  EASTER  [q.v.]  follows,  the  Queen  of 
Festivals,  and  then  the  Sundays  after  Easter, 
covering  the  great  forty  days  during  which 
Christ  showed  Himself  before  His  Ascension. 
On  the  fortieth  day  comes  ASCENSION  DAY, 
or  Holy  Thursday,  and  ten  days  after 
that  WHITSUNDAY.  The  series  of  festivals 
closes  with  TRINITY  SINDAY.  These  seasons 
t"iMher  make  up,  as  n'-arly  as  possible,  half 
the  year;  they  are  followed  by  the  Sundays 
after  Trinity.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Commentators  On  thfl  Liturgy,  that  when  a-  in 
the  first  half,  the  (iosj.el  for  the  Sunday  shows 
us  the  special  event  commemorated,  and  the 
Mpistle  is  the  comment  upon  it,  in  the  second 
half  the  Mpistle  seems  to  have  been  first  selected 
as  setting  forth  some  Christian  duty,  and  the 
Gospel  to  haTO  been  chos.-n  as  the  commentary 
upon  it.  Fuither  information  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  FAST-.  Ki  -n\  \i.-.  MOVEAHLE 
FEASTS,  ERA,  I)io.\vsirs  Kxn.i  i  -.  PASCHAL 


The  civil  Year  in  the  Old  Style  ended  on 

the  -j:>th    of  March,  though  the   old   Tarish 


lien  show  that  tlie  pi-e-ent  mode  of  com- 
puting  had    come   greatly   into   voirue    1  • 
the   alteration   of   styles.      During  the  Stuart 
period  it  il  .mon  to  find  the  regist*  rs 

between  January  and  Lady  1  >ay  marking  both 
methods,  and   so    leaving  it    an   op,  n 
whether  1-Vb.  was  ['.//.  j  in   1'1-r.i  or  I1 

YezideeS.  A  .-in-j-ular  s.  ct  who  inhabit 
the  neighbourkood  of  Mo.-ul  and  Nineveh. 
Lt  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  religious 
tenets  really  are.  owimr  to  their  fear  oi 

.•>n   fi-oni  the  Turks,  who  will  not   allow 
the  fixe  -  religion   to   any    who   do 

Hot    possess    SnTed    books.   So    they    pass    thein- 

s    off    as   Mohammedans.    Christian 
-.  as- most  convenient  at  the  time.     Their 

nam-  I  ti-ni  A/ad,  the  ancient  namo 

lor  ( .    .  thev  say  J 

.v //»/</  .  .  iieve  in  a   siij 

tor,    a  lid    they    look    up-.n    Satan    U 
chief  angel,  sulfering  punishment  for  a  time, 
but    I  '••  ur,    and 

Uieir  superstitions  regarding  the  i. 

i   projiitiatiiiir  him  have  been  consi*. 
devil-woi-ship[»ers.       They     practise     circum- 
ci-inn.  keej,  a  :  day-  in  tin-  spring, 

:   the  archangels  in  v. 

they  believe,   have    f,,ur   orders   <jf  mini 
rereraooe     th<      1\    ian.    the     I'*  ntateucli,    the 
1'salms.  and   ti.  md   on  N«  \\    ^ 

1  '    v    hold    a    proj.itiat<.ry    service    to    Satan. 
They  guard  their  real  tenets  with  the  gi- 
niy-t'  i  \  . 

Yo^is,  the  followers  of  a  particular  form 
of  philosophy  among  the  Hindoos.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Sanskrit  "///(/"  to  join 

•    "jung-  "  and  <  ii 

and  the  object   aimed   at    is   the   beim.' 
to  the    Divine    li-iii-,    by   ke.  ping   the   mind 
unmodified    by    passion,    and   overcoming    all 
dlBSireS.      Tin-  methods  are    many.      Thus    One 
philosopher  held  that  union  with  the  Supn  me 
might     be    attained    by    pondering    on 
single  accepted  truth;  another,  by  practising 
benevolence,   tenderness,   cnmpl.-ic.  ncy. 
gard  of  either   happiness  or  g]  >ueh 

m. ans    the  mind    heconn  -  .      -   the    pure 

•  il  is  seen  to  be  free  from  colour  wh-  n  a 
colour*  d    object    is   i>  moved   from  behind  it. 
Then  came  certain   a.-cetic   practices,    for   the 
purpose   of  securing    conn  nt  rat  ion.        1 
coin;  i  itioiis     of     respiration,     long- 

continued   holding   of    the   breath,    sittii 
different  attitudes  (of  which  eighty-toi,: 
enumerated),  fixing  the   eyes  on  the  tip   of 
the  nose,  etc.     Such  practices  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  hypocrisy  and  imposture. 

York,  Au<  iiuisHoiMUc  OF. — There  is  no 
doubt  that  Chri-tianity  was  introduced  into 
the  north  of  England  during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  power,  but  no  authentic  recoi 
its  progress  have  be.  n  left,  and  it  is  usual  to 
place  Paulinus  at  the  head  of  the  li-t  of 
prelates  of  York.  1'aulinus  was  one  of  those 
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;  missionaries  sent  over  by  Gregory  the  Great 

with  Auiru>tin.-  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
•Edwin,  Kin--  of  X<>rthumbria,  married  Ethel- 
burga.  daughter  of  King  Ethelhert  of  Kent: 
•and  Paulinas,  being  duly  con>.-crated  to  the 
[Episcopate,  accompanied  her  to  her  northern 
home  that  si ic  miirht  have  th--  five  exercu 
tin-  Christian  i*  ii^ion  in  which  she  had  heeu 

_:-ht  up.  It  was  s..me  time  before  Edwin 
iri-tianity,  hut  at  It.-ngtli 
he  and  tiM'  heathen  high-priest  Coifi,  having 
listcnt-il  to  Paulinus's  story  of  tin-  (iospel, 
were  so  impr*  —•  1  with  its  truth,  that  C»iti 
himself  de>tr»ycd  the  great  pai^an  trmplc  at 

,iun<lhaia  ;     and    on  I  '  iy.     iJi'7. 

E'lwin,  Coiti.  and  many  nobles  w.-r--  l>apti-ed 
at  York,  tli-  ii  called  I-li-'i  <•  "im.  The  King 
-mall  stone  church  t"  }>.•  •  rocted  on 
thf  plaee.  and  this  U  came  tli-'  i-  -n -runner  of 
the  pre-ent  glorious  min.-4'r.  Paulinas  then 
w.'nt  ahoat  preaching  through  Northumbria, 
whicli  emliiaced  all  th--  country  between  the 
Hamber  and  t'i"  Fortli  and  Clyde.  1! 
Mid  to  have  hunt,  a  church  on  the  piv.-eiit  >it" 

of  Lincoln  <  L  and  also  to  have  founded 

the  min>ter  nf  Soutliwell.  Edwin  was  killed 
while  ti-},-  :ida  in  the  haf 

Ethelburga   had    to 
Hy   for  safetv  to    Kent,   and   she  v 
panied   by    I'.uiliaus,    wl.  .  :tly    after 

made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  dud  in 
'.11.  Northumbria  und.-r  theseuntoward  cir- 
cinii-  inism.  Oswald, 

the    grandson    of     Edwin,    "ii    !•  ^.lining    his 
kingdom,    appli.  d    to   Tona,    in    wiio>e  m 
teiv  lie  liad  learn,  d  (  'hrist ia:iity,  to  send  him 
his  people.    Acrord- 

in-ly.in  i;:{."»St.  Aid  in  was  oone  .ishpp 

and   -  .    the    MIL ill    island    of  Lindis- 

farne    heinic    given    to   him    as   his    episjCOpal 
ST.;  Lisi.i-i  VUM-:.]  On  Aidan'> 
d-ath.    in    i '••")!,    another   nn-iik,    Finaii,    fr-nu 

.  tilled  hi-  place;  then   C.ihaan,  'ii'«l,  and 
'I'uda.    r»''4  ;  hat    these    must    !•••   r- 
Li-hops  of   the   N"rtiiern  l'i  »\  inee.  and  not  of 
Northaiabria  a>  a  whole.      In  tir,  i  the  tamou- 

\Vii.riai)    [q.v.]    was   chosen    Bishop    of 
Northumhria,   .tnd   went    to   ( Jaul  to  ho  con- 

:;.•.!  ;  daring  his  absence  of  three  \ 
kinir  Oswy  appointed  Sr.  CHAD  [i^.v.]  ;  hut 
on  \Vilt'rid'>  return  lie  resiirned  the  See.  and 
soon  after  appointed  hy  AjrchWshop 
Tlieodon-  to  the  See  ..f  Mercia  'I.n  HKIKLD]. 
[For  the  division  of  the  See  in  Wilfrid's  time 
l.yTh I'.r-  M6  WlLFRID,  ST.  ;  LiXDisr AUN  K  ; 

lilAHAM:     WlTHKUNK.]       John,  called  also  St  . 

.Mm  of  r.evei-ley,  from  his  having  founded 
that  monastery,  became  Bishop  of  York-  in 
To.");  he  is  one' (1f  the  m-.-t  famous  of  northern 

saints,  and  was  tin-  pupil  of  ST.  HILDA  [q.v.]. 

1I--   was  canonised   in   1037  by  Benedict   IX. 

f66]  was  tho  first  Archbishop  of 

ivin-  the  pall  in  T^  from  (Gregory 

III.,  and  all  oth.r  bishopfl  of  the  Northern 

iiu-e   were   considered    as   his  sufl'rairnn-. 

II"  wrote  «  v.  lal  books,  the  chi-f  one  being  a 


Pontifical;  or,  Book  of  Episcopal  Offices.  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  dedicated  to  him. 
He  founded  the  School  of  York  and  the  library 
connected  with  it.  ALCUIN  [q.v.]  was  edu 
cated  in  this  school.  From  812  to  928  little  is 
known  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  York 
beyond  the  record  of  the  names  of  its  prelates. 
Then  came  Wulstan,  appointed  to  the  See  by 
Athelstan ;  but  he  afterwards  allied  himself  to 
the  Danes.  In  956  we  find  both  Archbishops 
to  be  men  of  Danish  blood — Odo  of  Canter 
bury  and  Oskytel  of  York.  In  972  came 
ST.  OSWALD  [q.v.],  who  was  also  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Aldred  [1060-1069]  held  at 
various  times  the  Sees  of  Sherborne,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester.  He  was  the  first  English 
bishop  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
In  1066  he  crowned  Harold,  but  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Conqueror,  whom  he  also 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Next  in  1069  came 
the  first  Xorman  Bishop,  Thomas  of  Bayeux  ; 
he  and  Lanfranc  disputed  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  (  anterlmry  over  York.  It  was  decided 
that  the  northern  archbishops  should  swear 
allegiance  to  Canterbury  ana  be  consecrated 
in  Canterbury  OathedraL  The  minster  of 
York  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  de 
vastation  caused  hy  the  Conqueror ;  this, 
Thomas  rebuilt  and  completely  reorganised, 
appointing  archdeacons  to  assist  him  in  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy.  He  re-established 
tii"  B-nedictines,  and  restored  \VhithyAbhey 
and  St.  .Mary's,  of  York.  Thurstan  [Ill-i 
ll  40]  was  a  remarkable  man,  the  great 
r.->torer  of  monastic  discipline  and  organisa 
tion  in  the  north.  For  five  years  the  dispute 
between  Canterbury  and  York  was  renewed. 
Tharstan  refused  to  acknowledge  the  suprem 
acy  of  Canterbury,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
get  the  matter  settled.  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
consecrated  him  there,  and  on  his  return  to 
York  Henry  I.  was  furious  and  dispossessed 
him  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  See  ; 
but  in  1119  the  Pope  determined  that  York 
should  he  freed  from  all  submission  to  Canter 
bury,  and  published  a  Bull  to  that  effect. 
Tharstan  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Stand 
ard  in  1138.  Six  new  Augustinian  houses 
were  founded  in  Yorkshire  in  his  time,  and 
he  introduced  the  Cistercians  into  the  north, 
founding  the  abbeys  of  Kievaulx  and  Fount 
ains,  the  latter  on  his  own  property.  William 
Fit/- Herbert  [1140],  known  as  St.  William  of 
York,  was  Archbishop  but  a  short  time ;  he 
was  canonised  on  account  of  his  supposed 
murder  by  the  mixture  of  poison  in  the  chalice, 
and  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  Roger  de  Pont  1'Eveque  [1154-1181] 
politician  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
through  his  representations  of  Becket's  con 
duct  that  Henry  uttered  the  words  which 
caused  St.  Thomas's  murder.  He  rebuilt  the 
choir  of  his  minster  and  his  palace  at  1  ork. 
Geoffery  Plantagenet,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  II.,  held  the  archbishopric  from  11 
1U07.*  In  that  year  he  fled  from  John,  who 
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sei/.t  il  on  the  temporalities  of  the  See  for  him 

Che>t<  r  was  iraiiNffiTed  fnuu  the  Provin  •     of 

self,  and   no  archbishop    was   appointed   till 

Canterbury  to  York  in  loll. 

l.'ltl.  \\heii  Walter  de   Gray  was  t-..n>eer;ited. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Archbishops 

He  was   employed    by  Henry  111.   on  import 

of  York  :  — 

ant    diplomatic  >.-rvice,  and  was  a  givit  bene- 

Accession. 

Accession. 

tartor  to    his  See.     Aumiig   other  things  he 

Paulinos                  .       '•-.' 

William      de      la 

bought  liishoptliorpe,  where  he  built  a  palace. 
A  list  of  bishops  will  be  found  at  the  end 

r.Mddsi  . 
Wilfrid  .                 .      669 
Bosa       .                .      «78 

Z  .uch          .         .     l:'.t-' 
Joini  ..fThon'sl.y      1.;  ._' 
Aleiuii'ler  Nevilit-     l  ;~  \ 

of   this   artiele.      \Ve   n.-ed   only   parliculari-e 

J..lm  of  Be  verier.      705 

Thoina-i  Anni'lel  .      1    • 

John  Thursby  [1352],  of  whom  a  short  life  is 

ijiven  ['I'm  iiNin.  .l.'iix]  and   Kichard  Scroope 

Wilfrid  II.             .       7  is 
Egbert  .                .      7*1 
Ethi'lbert,   or  Al 

:    \\al-ii.y 
Bichur'l  S, 
Heury  Bowet        .     117 

-  ~  who  was  executed  for  high  treason  in 

bert    .               .      766 

John  Kemp  .         .     1  i.'i 

Hi)') 

Eaubald                .      780 

William  li  .oth      .      1  I  >- 

1  t  l  '•/  . 

\   little  wooden  hut  was  the  beginning  of 

Mil. 
Wulfsius                .      812 

George  Neville     .     1  I'M 
Lawrence  Booth  .     1  17»> 

York  Minster,  over  which,  as  we  have  - 

Wiirinuud              .      831 

TlionuLS      Kother- 

rose  a  larger  church  of  stone  finished  by  Oswald 
in    till!.       This    was    repaired    by    St.    Wilfrid 
about  720,  and  d.  >tn>y.  -d  by  lire  in  7-11.  rebuilt 

Wulfhere 
Kth.-ll.tthl              .      895 
Rodewald             .  c.928 

Wiilstan 

haiu     .          .          .      1480 
Tli.Miri-  S.iva_-.-     .     1501 
L'hristi.jilu-r  Bain- 
.'.j         .         .     1508 

bv  Bishop  Egbert  [7^'--7(>G],  and  dflmoUnbed 

by  the  Danes.    Thomas  of  Hay-ax  rebuilt  the 
church,    but     it                    in    partially    burnt 

I.                 .      956 

Oswald  .                  .       ;»7J 
Adulj.h. 
Wulstiui  II.            .      I'*'-' 

Thomas  Wolsey   .     Iol4 
rd  Lee.   "    ,     i.'-;l 
Robert  Holira'.-    .     i:.r> 
•h       .     1555 

in  1  137,  in  th-'  time  of  Thurstan.     Kogcrtook 

Klfrn-     .                  .      1"J.I 

Thoinas  Yt.ung     .     1561 

in  hand  the  work  of  restoration,  and   rebuilt 

Kin>ms.                  .     1051 

Edmund  Otindal.     l."'> 

the  choir  and  crypt  on  a  lano  r  >eale.      Walter 
de   (ir.iy[rjl")    1  •_'.').")]   in   all   ]ir«>b  .ibility  buiit 

d  .                    .     1'iiii         Klum  S.ui  Ivs        .      K.77 
Thomas  of  Bayeux    1"7"        J                      .        .     1588 
Gerard.                .     1100       Matthew  Hi 

the   south    transept    as    it    now    exists.     The 

Thomas  II.            .     1  109        Tobias  Matthew  .     1606 

central   tower    was    built    in    1'JiJO    by    .John 
Koinaine,  the  tiva-un-r.      In  rjl»l  Archbishop 

Thurstun               .     1119        George  Mouteigu. 
William  Fitz  Her-                    S.miu.-l  Har-M.-n  .      I-.." 
bert    .       .        .    11-U       J.                  ila      .    1631 

Komaine  removed  the  early  Norman  nave  of 

H.-i.ry  Murdac     .     1H7 

John  Williami 

Thomas  of  I'.ayeux,  and  began  to  build  the 
:it  one,  which  was  tini-hed  by  Archbishop 

Roger     of     Pout 
iue    .         .    1154 

See    vacant    lr»in 

Richard  Sterne    ,     I'!*;* 

Joliu  Dolbeu         .     1683 

Melton  in  1335.    In  1361  Archbishop  Thoresby 

11^1-1191 

Thomas         Lun- 

began  the  Lady  Chapel  and  Presbytery,  which 
were  finished  in  1373,  and  between  that  time 
and  the  close  of  the  century  the  Norman  choir 

Geoffrey     Plauta- 
genet  .         .        .11!'! 
r  deGray     .     l-M 
Sewall  de  Bovill  . 

l.luu'li.        .        .     1683 
John  Sharp- 
William  Dawes     .     1711 
LauiKvlot    lilack- 

was  taken  down  and  the  present  one  built. 

v  de  Lod. 

burne  . 

In    1472  the   church  was  reconsecrated  and 

ham   .        .        .    1258 

Thomas  Herring  .      17t:5 

dedicated  anew  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.     In 

GifTanl       .      1266 
William  of  Wi.-k- 

:       1717 

John  Gilbert.        .     1  7">7 

1829  the  choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  maniac 

waims. 

Robert  H.  Drum- 

named  Jonathan  Martin,  and  so  much  damage 

John  Roinaiui'       .                        niond  .         .         .     17'il 

was  done  that  it  cost  £66,000  to  repair  it. 
Another  firo,  in  1840,  destroyed  the  south-west 

H-nrv  N-Miirk      .     1298 
Thomas  CorbrMge    1300 
\V:liim        G 

Will.  Mirkham    .      1777 
. 
Thorn.  Musgrave  .     1  -  1  7 

tower    and    entire    nave    roof,    which    were 

ti.-ld    .         .          .     1306 

v     1860 

repaired  at  a  cost  of  £23,000.    It  is  impossible, 

William  deMeltou    1.J17 

William  Thornsoi 

in  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  work  as  this, 

to  give  more  than  the  dates  of  the  building  of 

. 

the  principal  parts  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 

calls  "  the  most  august  of  temples,  the  noble 

z 

Minster  of  York." 

The  Diocese  of  York  consists  of  York  City, 
the  entire  East  Riding,  part  of  North  and 
West  Riding,    and  comprises    631   ben<  : 

Zanchi,  BASIT.IO.  1/itin  poet  [b.  at  Ber 
gamo,  1501  ;  d.  at  Komc,  l.~>'>8].     He  L'ave  him 
self  to  the  stu'ly  of  theolnirv,  and  entered  tin- 

The  chapter  consists   of  a  dean,  four  aivh- 

order  of  Regul&r   Canons  in    l.V_'i.      He,  like 

deicons,  four  canons,  five  minor  canons,  and 

many  others  of  his  order,  lived  away  from  his 

thirty  prebendaries.     The  income  of  the  B 

convent,  and  wln-n,  in  l."i">S.   Paul   IV.  i 

is  £10,000  per  annum. 

an  order  that  this  liberty  would  no  lonLrer  be 

The  Province    of   York  comprises,  speak- 

LTI  anted,  Zanchi   refused   to  return   to  s.-elu- 

iuir  roughly,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria.    Its  two  original  Sees  were  York,  founded 

.  and  was  therefore  imprisoned  at    1 
where  he  died  the  same  year.    He  wrote  e..m- 

in   625,   and    Lindisfarne  in   634.     York,  in 

nients  on  the    Bible,  and   among   his   I/itin 

course  of  time,  branched  out  into  York,  Carlisle 
[11  331,  and  Ripon,  1836.     Out  of  Chester  have 
been  formed  the  two  new  S.-.-s  of  Mam  1 

Lfl  is  one  tailed  ]>•'  H«rt<,  X,y///  /'//>.  in  which 
he  explains  the  chief  dogmas  of  Christianity. 

[1847]  and  Liverpool  [1879].     Wakefiold   is 

Zanchi,    GIROLAMO,    theological    contro 

arranged  for.    Lindisfarne  changed  to  Chest  ti 

versialist,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  born 

le-Street,     and     this     again     into     Durham. 

at    Al/anu,   in   the   province  of   ]             ttO,    in 

Zen 


(  1U5  ) 
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1516  ;  died  at  Heidelberg,  1590.     He  entered 
the  Order    of    the   Regular  Canons    at  the 
ran   in    1531,    but   having    studied    the 
writings  of  the  German  Reformers,  he  em 
braced  their  doctrines,  and,  in  consequence, 
.bliged  to  flee  from  Italy.     He  went  to 
;"lbcrg,  where  he  taught  divinity.     He 
particularly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
In,   and    in    1560    took    a  zealous    and 
i'lous  part  in   the   great   controversy  at 
;.ui-i,r   between  Zwingle  and   Calvin  on 
;•  it-trine  of  Predestination.     In  1">72  he 
bore  an  energetic    part    in    the   Anti- 
Trinit-irian  controversy,  and  wrote  De  tribus 
LMiiin.      His  theological  and   controversial 
work  I  and  published  in  eight 

volumes  at  Geneva  ill  1619. 

Zend-Avesta.    [PAKSEF.S.] 

Zeno,  founder  of  the  STOIC  Philosophy 

[q.v.],  born   in  Cyprus,  in  the   latter  part   of 
the  fourth  century  b.-fnn-  <  'hri-t.    He  is  said  to 
h:i\v  adopted  the  Cynic  doctrine  of  contempt 
rich  s  through  having  been  shipwrecked 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  hoing  all  his  pro; 
Coming  to  Athens,  oeai  to  which  his  m 
tune  happ-  -lie  i,  he   attached   himself  in  turn 
to    the    various  >.-h-.«»l.s  of  philosophy  there, 
and  at  1.  ngth  opened  one  of  his  own,  in  order 
ilts  of  his  iii'iuiri- -s,  and 
lop  his  own  peculiar  system.      For  this 
•<tse  he    select-  d   "the   Fainted    1'-  : 
(stunj  in  which  to  Lecture,  wh«-nc,-  the  n  une 
An  I  h-  re  he  hi '.  1  his  school,  it  is 
..     until    his    nintty-.-ighth    year.      The 
ni  ins    honoured    him    with     a     golden 
CTOWH,  aB<3    gave   him  a   public    burial   at    liis 
death,  and  his  countiyn.  1   a  monu- 

•  to  his  honour.     And  inde,  d,  in  sp:' 

:  drawbacks,  the  Stoic 
philosophy  had  noble  elements  in  it,  incul 
cating  courage,  manly  m.-riry,  •adorance, 
Minpli.  if.  .  o  for  goodness.  Much 

that  was  noUe  in  the  Roman  character  is  to 
be  tract  ,1  to  it,  and  th--  finest  character  among 
the  emperors,  M  u.  :i-  Aunlius,  was  a  Stoic 
philosoph.  ..f  />-no'.s  writings,  be 

yond  the  titles,  have  been  preserved. 

Zeno,  ST..  Coiii. -sor,  Bishop  of  Verona, 
supposed  to  have  be. n  by  birth  a  Latin  and 
an  African,  was  oonMCBatod  Bishop  in  382, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  St.  Zeno 
devoted  himself  «arne>tly  to  the  extirpation 
of  heroics,  and  attacked  with  great  zeal  the 
Arians  and  Pelagians  ;  he  also  baptised  every 
y.  ar  numb,  is  of  converts  from  idolatry.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  prospered  at  Verona 
under  his  episcopate  to  such  an  extent  that 
:  le  Hocked  to  hear  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  had  so  impressed  upon  his  people  the  duty 
vspitality,  that  no  one  ever  came  to  ask 
alms  or  to  Iodide  at  Verona  without  being 
pnerously  entertained.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans  at  Adrianople  by  the  Goths,  the 
victors  brought  numbers  of  captives  to 


Verona,  who,  through  the  charity  and  solici 
tations  of  the  inhabitants,  were  many  of 
them  released  or  rescued  from  a  cruel  death. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  numerous  ordinations 
held  by  St.  Zeno,  and  of  the  virgins  whom  he 
consecrated  to  God.  He  died  at  Verona  in 
380,  on  April  12th,  on  which  day  he  is  com 
memorated  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  The 
works  ascribed  to  Zeno  are  Sancti  Zenonis  Epi- 
scopi  Sennones,  and  a  Catechism. 

Zinzendorf,  NICOLAUS  LUDWIG,  COUNT 
VON. _The   founder   of    the   present   sect   of 
Moravian   Brethren    [q.v.]    [b.    at    Dresden, 
1700  ;  d.  at  Herrnhut,  Upper  Lusatia,  1760]. 
His  father   died  while    Nicolaus  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grand 
mother,  the  Baroness  von  Gersdorf,  who  sent 
him,  in  1710,  to  be  educated  at  Halle,  under 
the  care  of  Francke,  the  philanthropist.    Here 
he  spent  six  years,  displaying  much  industry 
and  talent  in  his  studies;    and  he  founded 
among  his  schoolfellows  a  religious  society, 
M  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Der  Ordcn  von 
Senfkorn,  "The  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mus 
tard-seed."     A  strong  feeling  of  Pietism  was 
then  existing  at   Halle,   and  influenced  the 
boy's  whole  life.      He  was  sent  in  1716   to 
Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  travelled  through 
Holland  and  France,  remaining  some  time  at 
l'n  is,  hut  careful  to  avoid,  as  i'ar  as  possible, 
tlie  temptations  of  the  Court.     Upon  his  re 
turn  to  Dresden  he  was  made  a  member  of 
tb.-  State  Council  of  Saxony;  but  he  had  little 
liking  for  political  life,  and  retired  with  his 
newly  married  wife  to  his  residence  in  Upper 
Lusatia.      Here    he  found   a    settlement    of 
some  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  fled 
thither   from  persecution,   and  to  whom  he 
gave    permission    to  build  a    house  on  his 
estate,  which  was  afterwards  increased,   and 
called    the    Herrnhut,    "Tabernacle    of    the 
Lord."     Zinzendorf  now  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  sect, 
for  whom  he   wrote  hymns,  preached,   and 
translated  the  Scriptures.      In  1734  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church; 
but  was  banished  from    Saxony  two  years 
later,   on   a  charge  of  introducing  new   and 
strange  doctrines.     He  went  to  Holland,  and 
there  founded  a  Moravian  colony.     He  was 
made  Bishop  of  the  Moravians,  and  founded 
colonies  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.     In  1737 
he  came  to  England,  and  made  the  acquaint 
ance  of  John  and  Charles   Wesley,   and  in 
1741  he  went  to  North  America,   where  he 
founded  the  colony  of   Bethlehem.      He  re 
turned  to  Herrnhut  in  1747,   and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  with  a  few  interruptions 
for    missionary    work    in    North    America. 
Zinzendorf   wrote  numerous  works   both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  composed  many  hymns 
for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  Congregation ; 
his  writings  abound  in  passages  of  deep  thought 
and   beauty,  but   occasionally  become  inco 
herent  in  their  mysticism. 
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Ziska,  "r  Zizka,  .IOHN,  or  THOCXMOW.— 

The  leader  of  the  Hussites  [A.  at  Trocznow 
in  r»oh'-mia,  about  1300,  the  son  of  a  Bohemian 
nobleman  ;  <l.  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Pr/ibi.-lav,  in  lll'l].  He  was  tirst  a  pa-v  at 
the  Court  of  Kinu1  Weiiceslas  of  Bohemia, and 
afterwards  foil-lit  for  a  time  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  English  army  in  France:  he  then  w.-nt 
t"  1'olaiul  and  served  under  King  l^adislas 
against  the  Teutonic  Knights,  lie  di-tm- 
t:-uished  hims.  If  at  the  battle  of  Tannenberg, 
and  was  l.n-i.-d  with  high  honours;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  lllo  In-  al-o 
a<  quint -d  himself  honourably.  JI.-w.is  now 

ilous    follower   of   John  Huss,  and 
roused  to  indignation  by  the  cruelties  heaped 
upon  his   leader  and  OQuMgMt;  a  party    wa- 
formed  liy  several   of  the  more  patriotic  and 
religious  nobles,  one  of  whom  .  who 

endeavomvd   to    nui-e  the  Kinu:  to  oppo.-e  the 
cruel   dacnakmi  of  the   Council   of  Cvii-' 
In   HI '.i   Ziska   headed   an   outbreak    .  : 
IIus.xit.-s  at  PngtW,  wh«-n-  tin-  rebel-  avenged 
themselves  with  interest  for  tin-  wrongs  done 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  news  i  i 
fatal  to    the    wtak-mindt-d    Kinir   V 
who  hail  in -v.  -r  summoned  up  8utli<  i-  nt  000 
to  take  any  steps  to  pr.  \.  ir  -phe. 

Siirismund,  brother  of  \V.  ne,  >la-,  arrived 
with  a  large  army  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  was  defeat.-d  by  tin-  II  unites,  who 
followed  up  their  advantage  by  the  capture 
of  the  castle  of  Prague  [1521].  Their  chief 
stronghold,  Tabor,  procured  for  them  the 
name  of  Taborites.  Ziska  became  totally 
blind  by  a  wound  received  while  besieging  the 
castle  of  Rabi;  but  he  continued  to  hold  the 
command  of  the  Hussite  army,  and  gained  a 
series  of  victories  which  have  had  few 
parallels  in  history.  Sigismund's  second 
army  was  defeated  in  1422,  and  driven  back 
into  Moravia  ;  in  the  same  year  the  German 
army,  headed  by  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  routed  at 
Aussig;  and  Ziska  gained  ten  other  battles, 
convincing  Sigismund  that  it  was  ho; 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Hussites ;  but  before  matters  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  Ziska  was  seized  by  the  plague 
at  I'r/ibislav,  and  died  there.  The  glory  of 
his  conquests  was  to  some  extent  marred  by  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  en.  ; 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war 
w  II  .  arried  on.  ami  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 

juo.-t  suilicient  excuse  for  the  accusation. 

Zoe,  ST. — A  Roman  lady,  wife  of  one  of 
tlif  chief  otlieers  who  was  martyred  under  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  in  or  about  th. 
286.      Her  husband,  Niiostratus.  was  charir>  d 
with  the  safe  keeping  of  two  rhri-tians.  and 
Zoe  happened  to  D6  with  them  one  day  when 
they  were   vi>ited   by  their   priest.      Sh. 
much  impressed  by  what  she  heard,  but  could 
not  say  what  she  felt  owing  to  her  tongue 


being  palsied.  The  priest,  St.  Sebastian,  is. 
said  then;  and  then  to  have  performed  a 
miracle  on  her,  so  that  she  henceforth  had  full 
i  her  tongue,  and  she  was  from  that  time 
one  of  Sebastian's  nnst  faithful  adherents. 
She,  her  husband,  and  their  family,  were 
baptised,  and  spent  th"ir  time  in  cheering 
those  of  their  brethren  who  were  doomed  to* 
death.  But  they  were  not  long  allowed 
their  liberty.  Zofl  was  the  first  to  suffer,  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  however,  follow 
ing  soon  a: 

Zoharites. — A  sect  of  modern  Jews,  so 

(ailed  from  the  high  esteem   in  which  they 
hold  the  Cabbalistic'  book  Zohar.     [( 'AHKAI.A.] 
They  believe  that  in  the  Elohim  th<  : 
Trinity  of  Persons,  that   the    Incarnation  of 

••"•k  place  in  Adam,  and  will  be  repeated 
in  the  M.  KJ  ;h,  whom   they  allow  will  bo  the 

Of  the  (ieiitiles  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

Zoroaster     or     Zarathmstra,     the 

founder  of  the  old  Persian  religion.  We 
•  •an  >peak  with  no  certainty  about  the  life 
of  V.  so  much  that  is  told 

mythical,  and  e\vn  the  period  at  which  he 
lived  is  so  variously  stated.  Some  say  that  he 
lived  .").("  :  th<  Trojan  I 

others  that   lie   rei^m  d   over    Babylon   - 

im  at  about  •').")()  H.C., 
in  the  time  of  l>aiiu>  Hystaspes;  <•: 

that  he  ev«  r  exited.     Legend  say.-  that 
was    born    in    lladria:    that    his    father 
I'"urushaspa  and   his  mother  J)airhda  w 
lowly     i  iivumstances.     though    of     princely 
origin,    and     that     the     future    gi 

\\a-  foretold  to  his  mother  before 
hi>  birth.       When    lie   grew   to  man's   • 
In   spent  many  years  in    retirement,  and  then 
<  »rmu/d,  the  -ood  spirit,  app.-an.i  \«  him.  and 

him  this  command:  "Teach  the  nations 
my  light  i>  hidden  under  all  that  shines. 
Win-never  you  turn  your  fad-  toward.-  the 
liLrht,  and  you  follow  my  command.  Ahrimaii 
[the  evil  spirit]  will  be  seen  to  tly.  In  this 
world  there  is  nothing  superior  to  light."  11- 
then  handed  him  the  sacred  book,  A', 
and  bade  him  take  it  to  Vishtasp  (Hystaspes) ; 
he  did  so,  and  this  prince  became  a  powerful 
propagator  of  his  faith. 

;.  .aster  was   probably  one   of  the  Soshy- 

.  or  lir.-prieMs.  amongst  whom    ti. 
ligiotis   reform    be^an    which    lie    afterwards 

d  "ut   so  boldly.      The  religion  of   Iran 
had    Income    mixed  with  that   of  the  II:: 
and   Chtld.-eans.  the  worship  of  element.-  li.id 

introduced,    and    /•  i   the 

r-'liurion  of  his  ancestors  to  a  stat- 
purity:    hut    after   his    death    many    sehi>ms 
were  introduced,  and  at  length  it  d 
into  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  and  lire. 
The    leading     features   of    his    religion    have 
already    been  stated    in    the  article   PAI 
[q.v.]. 

<  >wing  to  the  different  dates  assigned   to 
Zoroaster,  some  writers  have  maintained  that 
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were  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name  ; 

others  have  identified  him  with  Moses,  Eli 

jah,  Esdras,  and  the  servant  of  Ezekiel.    It  is 

that  he  was  a  great  magician  and  astro 

loger. 

Zosimus,  POPE  [417^418],  was  by  birth 
a  Greek.  Celestius,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  I. 

and  tli>-  African  Bi>hopsat  a  synod  at  Carthage 
in  412,  made  his  appeal  from  that  Council  to  the 

»f  Rome.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  be 
ginning  of  Zosimus's  popedom,  hoping  to 

'.ssess  him  in  his  favour  by  lodging  the 

final  issue  of  the  oaoM  in  his  hands.     Zosimus 

ii'  '1  a  synod  in  St.  ('lament's  Church  to 

examine  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 

1        stius,  who  ])!••  -•  nt.-d  a  confession  of  faith 

renouncing   th--    heterodoxy  with  which   he 

and    Zosimus  wrote    to    the 

African  Hi-hops,  first  to  ask  them  to  reconsider 

tli"     matter.     and     secondly    to    pronounce 

_riusaml  (  VI'  -stiiis  innocent  and  acquitted. 

the    l.i-hops    ultimately    proved   to  the 

that      he     liad    lc-.-n     d«-",  ivcd,    and    he 

summoned  (  V.e-tius  1«>  appear  before  him  and 

renounce  in   plainer  and  more  decisive  terms 

the   en-.,rs    with  which    lie    was  accused;   but 

in-tead  <>f  coming  he   ran  away  from  Rome, 

and  /o-imus  then  confirmed  the  sentence  of 

his 


.the  ce' 

former.  \\as  l...rn  ii:  \\"ildhaus,  in  St. 

(Jail;  died  in  K>:;i.  1  1-  -\\;i--  du.-ated  at  liasle, 

..-,  and  Vienna,  where  he  studied  j.hilnsopliy. 
and  then  returned  to  1;  a>l>-  to  study  theology 
under  Thomas  \Vyttenbai-h.  He  was  ordained 
prie-t  in  1  •">!>';,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
(ilaurus.  H.  :  1  t'«T  ti-n  yearsand 

learned  Creek,  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Helm-wand  (Jre.-k  t-  xt  and  the  early  KathflM^ 
aKo  tin-  writings  of  \Vy<  lilie.  John  Huss,  etc. 
11.  :  ,v  to  hav"  reali-ed  the  many 

:  the  'Church.  and  in  his  sermons 
always  avoided  th«-  subjects  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  ima:re-.  j.il-i  inriLT'  s,  etc.  At  that 
time  m  my  of  the  Swiss  j,,  ople  wen  hired  out 
to  foreign  countries  as  m'-rc.  n-iri'-s,  and 
Zwinirli  attended  as  chaplain  wh.-n  they  fought 
with  the  Italians  airain^t  the  Fr>  nch.  On  his 
return  t»  Swit/eilmd  h-'  rem<.n>trated  with 
the  (  iovernment  ::_:ainst  the  ]>ractice.  In  1516 
h"  w.  is  invited  as  preacher  in  tin.'  monastery  of 
Kin>i.  deln.  famous  for  its  j.ilgrimairi-s.  H  r  • 
h.  st  a\.-l  for  nearly  tl.:  preaching 

more  fre.-ly  than  at'  (ilaurus  a-iinst  indul- 
•  1  oth.-r  abnaee,  and  calling  <>n  the 
Mstnnci-  ami  Sitt-  n  to  reform 
tie  m.  In  l.")ls.  Luther,  of  whom  Zwingli 
had  never  h-ai-d.  atlixed  his  theses  airain>t 
indulLreii'  •  s  aLrain-t  tin-  doors  of  the  Wittcn- 
IH-IUT  church,  r.'-nnrdin  Samson,  a  l-'iMiiciscan 

.  commissioned  to  sell  indulgences  in 
Switzerland,  appeared  in  Kinsiedeln.  He  told 
the  people  that  not  only  would  the  indulgences 


remit  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  but  would  pro 
cure  also  an  immunity  for  future  sins  that 
they  might  commit.  He  was  opposed  by 
Zwingli,  who  refused  him  admittance  to  the 
Abbey,  and  preached  to  those  assembled  against 
the  glaring  abuses  made  of  indulgences.  The 
Reformer  was  upheld  by  Faber,  Vicar  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  who  forbade  Samson  to 
sell  indulgences  within  the  diocese. 

Meantime  he  had  been  invited  to  become 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  a  post 
which  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he 
might  preach  the  pure  Gospel.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  January  1st,  1519,  and,  a 
few  months  after,  Samson,  arriving  at  the 
gates,  found  his  old  enemy  -there  and  was 
refused  admittance.  Having  successfully 
preached  against  indulgences,  Zwingli  now 
turned  his  attention  to  other  matters,  as— the 
number  of  external  forms  in  worship,  the  need 
of  clear  religious  instruction  and  of  services 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  etc.  He  corre 
sponded  on  the  subject  with  Capito,  (Ecolam- 
padius,  Bullinger,  Wyttenbach,  Haller,  etc., 
and  in  1522  the  first  steps  towards  the  Refor 
mation  in  Switzerland  were  made.  The  Bishop 
of  Constance  and  the  monks  accused  Zwingli 
of  sedition  and  impiety,  so,  in  1522,  he  wrote 
a  defence  called  Apologctu-u*  Architcks.  In 
.January,  l">2o,  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Zurich  called  together  a  conference  at  the 
town  -  hall,  to  which  were  invited  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  canten.  Sixty-seven 
Articles  of  Faith  were  discussed,  as — Papal 
authority,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  auricular 
confession,  purgatory.  All  these,  which  are 
the  chief  subjects  in  which  the  Swiss  Reform 
ers  differed  from  the  Roman  Church,  were 
declared  by  Zwinsrli  to  be  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  His  chief  opponent 
was  John  Faber,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Kavenna.  Six  hundred  clergy  and  laity  were 
— nt,  who  decided  that  "'Zwingli  having 
neither  been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted, 
should  continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  be 
fore  ;  that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and 
territory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  dis 
courses  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone,  and 
that  both  parties  should  avoid  all  .personal 
reflections  and  recriminations."  Thus  the  old 
religion  remained  for  the  present  unchanged ; 
but  some  of  Zwingli's  followers,  in  their  zeal, 
destroyed  a  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Zurich.  Zwingli  was  blamed  for  it, 
and  returned  answer  that  they  had  committed 
violence,  but  had  done  no  sacrilege,  as  images 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  This  led  to  a 
second  conference,  held  in  October,  1523,  in 
which  Xwin-H,  before  900  people,  maintained 
that  the  worship  of  images  was  unauthorised, 
and  that  the  .Mass  ought  not  to  be  retained. 
He  was  again  victorious,  and  early  in  1524 
all  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  from 
the  churches.  In  the  same  year  Zwingli 
married,  a  full  year  before  Martin  Luther. 
Early  in  1525  Mass  was  finally  abolished,  and 
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the  Lord's  Suppi T  \\as  o •!» brated  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  still  in  the  Reformed  French 
and  Swiss  Churches.  A  new  Liturgy  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  nu>na>t> •!  ie.s  and  nunneries 
were  destr'.yt-il.  Thus  Zurich  was  the  first 

:ned  S\\-i>s  canton.  It  was  soon  joined 
by  Sch  ttlhaiix  n,  Berne,  and  Basle,  and  half 
ot'  St.  I  Jail  and  Appm/rll.  In  1-iJt  the  first 
controversy  bn.ke  mil  l.i-twi en  the  German 
and  Swi»  Reformers,  who  agreed  on  many 
points,  but  differed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Kucharis!,  Luther  maintaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  I'roeiice,  while  Xwingli  held 
that  the  outward  symbols  undergo  no  super 
natural  change  in  the  Kuchan-t.  At  this 
time  also  Anabaptism  found  its  w.-iy  into 
Swit/erland,  and  lanatics  not  only  destroyed 
the  altars  and  imagi'S,but  parodied  the  Sacra 
ments.  Xwingli  had  many  conferences  with 

i' aders,    in   which    he   defended    Infant 

Baptism,  and   uri;ed  them  to  discontinu 

insurrections    and    disturbances    which    they 

ted,  but    made  no  effect   till  tin;  (.ov.rii- 

ment  took  the   matter  up.  and  used  the  more 

powerful  weapons  of  imprisonment  and  exile. 

In  l-VJii  the   Bishops  of  Basle.  Constance,  and 

ral     meeting    of    all 

the  cantons  t»  J'..td.-n  to  ron.Mder  the  n,  w 
doctrines.  Zwingli  was  not  allowed  to  at 
tend,  but  was  represented  by  John  (Ecolam- 
P adius.  1  lie  majority  of  the  meeting  being 
Roman  Catholics,  a  "decree  was  passed  de 
claring  Zwingli  to  be  a  heretic,  and  excom 
municating  him  and  his  followers.  How 
ever,  the  Reformed  cantons  refused  to  accept 
the  decree,  and  a  Council  was  called  at  Berne 
in  1528.  The  greater  part  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  refused  to  attend,  saying  the  matter 
was  already  settled,  and  the  Reformers  being 
thus  in  a  majority,  gained  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents,  the  important  canton 
of  Berne  publicly  embracing  the  Reformation. 
In  September,  1529,  the  Saxon  and  Swiss 
Reformers  met  at  Marburg  through  Philip, 


Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  conference  lasted 
for  three  days,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  a  union.  In  1531  open  war  broke 

«»ut  between  the  Kvangelical  cantons,  with 
Zurich  at  tlieir  he;id,  and  the  Catholic  canton- 
of  Uri,  Schwvt/..  Unterwalden.  Xug.  and 
Lucerne.  They  met  at  Cappel  on  <M.  llth. 
and  alter  a  tierce  struggle  the  R-  ;'.>nii< -i  > 
weiv  beaten,  and  Zwin^li  was  killed.  Ib 
was  wounded  by  a  stone,  and  a  Catholic  ui 
riiterwulden,  without  knowing  him, exhort. -d 
him  to  see  a  priest  and  call  upon  the  saints. 
and  when  he  refused  beat  him  to  death  with 
calling  him  an  obstinate  hen  tic.  lli> 
last  words  were:  "They  can  kill  the  body 
but  not  the  soul."  Xwinirli's  chief  work's 
'/u-(  hrixtiint  l-'titth.  Of  th> 
<hi  Ji(ip(i*ni,  On  Hi  - 

bd}>ti*in,  and  On  Infant  ll»j,'^,.  written 
against  the  Anabaptists;  and  several  woik> 
on  the  Kucharist,  written  during  his  contro 
versy  with  Luther. 

Zwingli's  followers  are  called  Xwinglians, 
or  sometimes  Sicrameiitarians.  but  they  tliem- 
-     assumed     th-  !     L'vanuvlical>. 

They  did  not  at  first  form  themselves  int  . 
one  Church,  spiritual  matters  being  ],-ft 
entirely  to  the  pastors;  but  at  last  the  want 
of  a  common  bond  was  frit,  and  a  Confe 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Bullinger.  was  accepted 
by  all  the  Reformed  cantons.  Thi^  is  known 
as  the  Helvetic  Confession  [q.v.],  and  wa- 
signed  also  by  Knox  and  oth.  r  Sc-oteh  mini>- 
tcrs,  the  Church  of  tlie  I'alatinate.  and  tho>, 
of  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  Xwinirlian* 
have  sometimes  been  called  C'alvinist>.  but. 
though  they  hold  nearly  the  same  doctrine>. 
Calvin  wa«  not  their  founder,  as  the  K- -forma 
tion  had  been  established  before  his  time 
The  distinctive  doctriib  commonly  connected 
with  his  name  is  the  assertion  that  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  i-  a  memorial  onl\ , 
and  the  denial  in  all  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence. 


THE    END. 
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b.  MAK  UN.     Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  55.  ;  morocco,  i8s. 

Geikie,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Works  by:— 


Hours  with  the  Bible.    Si> 
Entering  on  Life. 
The  Precious  Promises,    as.  6d. 
The  English  Reformation.    55 


Old  Testament  Characters.    6s. 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.    Two  Vols.. 

cloth,    3os.      Students'   Edition,    Two    Voli., 

i6s. 

Glories    of   the    Man    of   Sorrows,    The.     Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's, 

Piccadilly.  I'y  the  Rev.  H.  G.  BOSAVIA  HUNT.  25.  6d. 
Gospel  of  Grace,  The.  By  a  LINDESIE.  Cloth,  35.  6d. 
Helps  to  Belief.  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the 

Day.      Edited    by  the    Rev.   TEIGNMOUTH   SHORE,   M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 

the  Queen.     Cloth,  is.  each. 
CRKATI.  .\.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Hy    the   Rev.  Brownlow  Mait- 


PRAY i  K.   'by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore, 


TK'    MOKAI.ITV  OP   THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By 

the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D. 
THE  DIVINITY  or  CH-R  LORD.    By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 


THE  ATONEMENT.    By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
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•Heart  Chords."    A  Scries  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in  cloth,  red 

edges,  is.  each. 


My  Father.     i:v  th.-  Ri^ht  Rev.  Ashton  Oxen.ten. 

My  Bible.     1;>  :   ,-   Kt.  Man.  \\ .  B  yd  Carpenter. 

Bishop  of  K 
My  Work  for  God.    By  the  Rifrht  Rev.  Bishop 

'    rill. 
My  Object  in  Life.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 

.  D.I  i. 

My  Aspirations.   Hyth.-K  D  n  n. 

MyJEmotional  Life.    U>  th,-  K. 

My  Body,    Hy  the  Rev.  I'n.f.  w.  »;.  Blaikie,  D.D. 


My  Soul.     By  •  !•    ,.  r    M    \ 

My   Growth  in   Divine    Lite.      Hy   the    Rev. 

Prebendary  Reynold.,    M.A 
MyHereafter.    By  the  Very  Rev.  D.MM  Bicker- 

My  Waik  with  God.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.     By  the  Very 

My  Sources  of  Strength.    By  the  K<M     I      ! 

v    ut    the    \Veslevan 
Muuonary  Society. 


Life  of  Christ,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.   Chaplain 

in  Ordinary  to  the  (Jueen. 


-sTRATKD  EniTioN,  with  about  300  Original   Illustrations.      Extra  crown  4to, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  ais.  ;  morocco  antique,  425. 
LIBRARY  K:  \  :  >th.  24s.  :  morocco,  425. 

1  ..    Five  Volumes,  in  box,  ios.6<l.  the  set  ;  K.ciKh  morocco.  2is.  the  vt. 

Popt-i.AK  EDITION,  io  One  VoL  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d  •   Persian 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  IDS.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15$. 

Marriage    Ring,     The.       Hy    WILLIAM  .    D.D.       Hound     in    white 

leatherette,  Kilt  eilges,  in  box.  6s.  ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Moses    and  Geology  ;    or.   The   Harmony  of  the   Bible  with   Science      Bv 

SAMI  K:    KINNS.  l-h.I).,  F.K.A.S.     Illustrate.:  /.//„„.     5*. 

Music  of  the  Bible,  The.     Hy  J.  STAINKK.  M.A.,  M  us.  Doc.     as.  6d. 

Patriarchs,  The.      Hv  t!..-  late  K.-v.  W.  HANN  A.  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
N  .i:.I>.     as.  6d. 

Protestantism.  The  History  of.    Hy  th«-  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvi.ir..  I.I..D.     Containing 
upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.,  275.  ;  Library  Kdition,  3os. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  Tha     With  250  high-class  Illustrations.    75.  6d.     Also 

Monthly,  6d 

Sacred  Poems,  The  Book  of.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  BAYNK>.  M.A.     With 

Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  55. 

St.  George   for   England  ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.     By  the 
Rev.  T.  TEIGNMUITH  SHORE,  M.A.     55. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and   Work  of.      By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  FARRAR,  U.D., 

t-.R.S.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.     Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24$.  ;  morocco,  425. 
ILLL-STRATED   EDITION,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations 

AI  is.  ;  morocco,  fa  2$. 
Port  LAR    EDITION.      One  Volume,   8vo,   cloth,   6s.  ;    cloth,   gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  : 

Persian  morocco,  xos.  6d.  ;  tree-calf. 

Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  of  the.     Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.     By  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  FREMANTLE,  Canon  of  Canterbury.     55. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey.    IV  ALKRLD  HARRY,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

Primate  of  Australia.     55. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another?    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  RYLK,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Liverpool.     Ne~<i>  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Cloth  limp,  is. 

Simon  Peter:  His  Life,  Times,  and  Friends.     By  K.  HODDER.    55. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.     Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.    By 
JOHN  EI.LEKTON,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

Voice  of  Time,  The.     By  JOHN  STROUD.     Cloth  gilt,  is, 
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CBtmrationai  Morhs  antr  Stufonts'  JItatmals. 

Algebra,  The  Elements  of.    By  Prof.  WALLACE,  M.A.    is. 


Book-Keeping.     By  THEODORE  JONES.     FOR  SCHOOLS,  2S. ;  or  cloth   QS     FOR 

THE  MIU.I,,N,  2S.  ;  orcloth,3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,'  „  ' 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School     By  J.  H.  ANDERSON,  M.A.     25.  6d 
Commentary    The  New  Testament.     Edited  by  Bishop  ELLICOTT.      Handy 

\  olume  Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  general  use 

KiSSS"-  3"w- 
i*3£ 


The  Act*    of  the    Apostles. 


Romans,    is.  6d. 
Corinthians  I.  and  II.    ^s 
Oalatians,     Ephesians,    and 


Philippiaii- 
Colossians,      Thessalonians 
and  Timothy.    35. 


Titus,   Philemon,    Hebrews, 

and  James.    35. 
Petei\  Jude,  and  John.    3s. 
The  Revelation.    3s. 
An  Introduction  to  the  New 


Testament,    as.  6cl. 


Commentary,  Old  Testament     Kdit.-d  by  Bishop  ELLICOTT.     Handy  Volume 

Kdition.     Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 


Copy-Books,  CasselTs  Graduated.  Complete  in  18  Books.  2d.  each. 
Copy  Books,  The  Modern  School  Complete  in  12  Books.  2d.  each. 
Drawing  Books  for  Young  Artists.  4  Books.  6d.  each. 

Drawing  Books,   Superior.      3  Books.      Printed  in  Fac-simile  by  Lithography 
5s.  each.  *  *' 

Drawing  Copies,  CasselTs  Modern  School  Freehand.     First  Grade  is.  •  Second 

1 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Standard.     In  7  Books,     ad.  each. 
Electricity,  Practical.     IV  I'm!.  \V.  K.  AYKTUN.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 
Energy  and  Motion  :   A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.     By  Wn  i  IAM 

.  M.A.      Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

English  Literature.  A  First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 

Time.     By  Prof.  HKNRY  MOKLKY.     75.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.     Kdit.-d  by  Prof.  WALLACE,  M.A.     is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.     In  p.ijn-r,  6d.  ;  cloth,  od. 
French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.     By  GUILLAUMK  S.  CONRAD.    25.  6d. 
French,  CasseU's  Lessons  in.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Parts  I.  and  II.,  each 

2S.  6d.  ;  complete,  4S.  6d.     Key,  is.  6d. 
French  -English  and  English-French  Dictionary.     Entirely  New  and  Enlarged 

J-.iiitian.     1,150  pages,  3vo,  cloth,  3S.  6d. 

Oalbraith  and  Haughton's  Scientific  Manuals.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  GALBRAITH 

M.A  ,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  HAUGHTON,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
ft 


Arithmetic.    ^$s.  6tl. 

lane  Trigonometry,    as.  6d. 

uclid.    Hooks  I..  II.,  III.    =s.  6d. 

V..  VI. 

•thematical  Tables.    3$.  6d. 


Natural  Philosophy.    35.  6d. 
Optics.    2s.  6d. 
Hydrostatics.    35.  6d. 
Astronomy.    55. 
Steam  Engine.    35.  6d. 


Mathematic 

Mechanics.    35.  6d.  Algebra.   Tnrt  I.  cloth,  as.  6d.     Complete,  73. 64 

Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Carcis,  35. 

German  of  To  day.     By  Dr.  HKINKMANN.     is.  6d. 
German. English  and  English-German  Dictionary.    35.  6d. 
German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.     By  A.  J  AGST.     Illustrated,     is. 
Handbook  of  New  Code  of  Regulations.     B;  JOHN  F.  Moss.     is.  ;  cloth,  25. 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  CasselTa     Illustrated  throughout,     I.— Stories 

from    Kn.ijish     History,    is.       II.— The  Sl.nple   Outline  of  English  History,    is.   sd. 

III. — The  Class  History  of  England,  25.  6d. 
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Latin-English  Dictionary,  Cassell's.     Thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  and  in 

part  re-written  l>y  J.  K.  V.  MAKC  HANT,  M.A.     35.  6d. 

Latin-English  and  EngUsh-Latin  Dictionary.     ByJ.   R.  BEARD,  D.D.,  and  C. 

HKAKU,  RA.     Crown  8vo,  914  pp.,  35.  6d. 

Little  Folks'  History  of  England.     By  ISA  CKAIG-KNOX.    With  30  Illustrations. 

is.  6d. 
Making  of  the  Home,  The  :  A  Book  of  Domestic  Economy  for  School  and  Home 

l'>e.     I'.y  Mi-.  SAMUEL  A.  BAKNETT.     is.  6d. 

Marlborough  Books. 

Arithmetic  Example*.    3*.  I  French  Exercises.    33.  6d. 

Arithmetic  Rules,    is.  6u.  French  Grammar,    as.  6d. 

German  Grammar.    3*.  «*1. 

Music,  An  Elementary  Manual  of.     By  HKNKY  LKSI.IK.     is. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.     Nim  mm&  TkMnmgUy  Revised  Edition.     Illustrated 

throughout.     Complete  in  Six  \"i>ls.,  55.  each  ;  or  in  Three  Vols.,  half  calf,  425.  the  set. 

Physical  Science,  Intermediate  Text  Book  of.      By  K.   H.   BOWMAN,  D.Sc., 

F.K.A.S..  K.I..S.      Illu>tr;itcd.      3*.  6d. 

Readers,   Cassell's  Readable.      Carefully  graduated,  extremely  interesting,  and 
illustrated  throughout.     (List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Historical.     Illustrated  throughout,  printed  on  superior  paper, 
and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.     (List  en  appliin: 

Readers  for  Infant   Schools,  Coloured.     Three   Books,      Each  containing  48 

pages,  including  8  pai;-  .     4d.  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.     By  H.  O.  ARNOLD-  FORSTER.     With  Preface  by  the  late 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  FOKST'KK,  M.P.     is.  6d. 
Readers,  The  Modern  Geographical    Illustrated  throughout,  and  strongly  bound 

in  doth.     (List  OH  application.) 

Readers,  The  Modern  School.     Illustrated.     (List  on  application.') 
Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  CasselTs  Illustrated,     is. 
Right  Lines  ;  or,  Form  and  Colour.     With  Illustrations,     is. 
School  Bank  Manual,  A.    By  AGNES  LAMBERT.    6d. 
School  Manager's  Manual     By  F.  C.  MILLS,  M.A.     is. 
Shakspere  Reading  Book.  The.     By  H.  COURTHOPE  BOWKS.  M.A.    Illustrated 

35.  6d.     Also  issued  in  Three  Books,  is.  each. 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    5  Books.     Illustrated.    6d.  « 
Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.     ByJ.  D.  MORELL,  LL.D.     is. 
Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout : — 


Handrailing  and  Staircasing.    35.  6d. 
Bricklayers.  Drawing  for.    3*. 
Building  Construction,    as. 
Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for.    35. 
Carpenters  &  Joiners,  Drawing  for.  3$.6d. 
Gothic  Stonework,    js. 
Linear  Drawing  &  Practical  Geometry,  as. 
Linear    Drawing    and    Projection.      The 

Two  Vols.  in  One.  35.  6d. 
Metal-Plate  "Workers,  Drawing  for.    35. 


Machinists  &  Engineers,  Drawing  for.  4&.6d. 
Model  Drawing,    js. 


Orthographical    and    Isometrical    Projec 
tion,     --s. 

Practical  Perspective.    *. 
Stonemasons,  Drawing  for.    r«. 
Applied     Mechanics.       By    Sir 


Mechanics.       liy    Sir    K.    S.     Ball, 

2S. 

Systematic    Drawing    and     Shading.      By 
Charles  Ryan.    as. 


Applied 
I.L.I). 


Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout.     Popular  Edition.    Four 

Vols.,  58.  each. 
Technology,   Manuals  of.      Edited  by  Prof.   AYRTON,   F.R.S.,    and  RICHARD 

WOKMKLL,  D.Sc.,  M.A.     Illustrated  throughout. 


The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics.    By  Prof. 

Hummel.     «. 
•Watch  and  Clock  Making.    By  D.  Glasgow. 

45.  6d. 
Steel  and  Iron.    By  W.  H.  Greenwood,  F.C.S. 


M.I. < '.]•:.,&<:. 


Spinning  Woollen  and  "Worsted.     By  W 
S.  Bright  McLaren.    45.  6d. 


<f  W< 


Design  in  Textile  Fabrics.  By  T.  R.  Ashen. 
hurst.  45.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics.  By  Prof.  Perry,  M.E. 
3«.  6d. 

Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Ma 
chine.  By  Prof.  Smith.  35.  6d. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation.    A  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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lUe  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins.     By  P.  V.  RAMASWAMI  RAJU.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Prof.  HF.NKY  MOKI.EY.     Illustrated.     55. 
The  Merry-go-Round.     Poems  for  Children.     Illustrated  throughout.     55. 

The  New  Children's  Album.      Fcap.  410,  320  pages.      Illustrated  throughout. 

3s.  6d. 
11  Little  Folks  "  Half-  Yearly  Volume.    With  200  Illustrations.   35.  6d.  ;  or  cloth 

Bo-Peep.      A    Hook   for  the   Little  Ones.      With   Original    Stories  and   Verses. 

Illustrated  throughout.     Boards,  25.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d. 
The  World's  Lumber  Room.     By  SELIXA  GAVE.     Illustrated.     35.  6d. 
Lay  Texts    for   the   Young,    in    English  and   French.     By  Mrs.   RICHARD 

STKACHEY.     as.  6d. 
Sunday  School  Reward  Books.      By   Popular  Authors.     With  Four  Original 

Illustrations  in  each.     Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 


Rags  and  Bainbows:   a  Story  of  Thnnks- 

DnohT William's  Charge;  or,  The  Broken 

Trust 
Pretty    Pink's    Purpose;     or,    The    Little 

Street  Merchants. 


fehoda's  Reward;    or.  "If  Wishes  were 

Horses." 

Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 
Frank's     Life-Battle;      or.     The     Three 

Friends. 

"Golden  Mottoes"  Series,  The.     lluch  Book  containing  208  pages,  with  Four 

full-page  Original  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  25.  each. 
"Nil  Desperandum."    By  the  Rev.  F.  Lang-    :     "Honour  is  my  Gu>de."     By  Jeanie  Hering 


"Bear  and  Forbear."    By  s.ir.ih  Pitt 
"Foremost  if  I  Can."    By  Helen  Atterldg*. 


.   A-l.-nn- 

"  Aim  at  the  Sure  E..d."  P.y  Emihe  Searchfield. 
"He  Conquers  who  tndures."  B>  the  Author 
of  "  M;iy  Cunningham'*  Trial,"  &c. 


The  "  Proverbs  "  Series.     Consisting  of  a  New  and  Original  Series  of  Stories  by 
Popular  Authors,  founded  on  and  illustrating  well-known  Proverbs.     With  Four  Illus 
trations  in  each  Book,  printed  on  a  tint.     Crown  8vo,  160  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
Fritters;  or.  "  It's  a  Long  Lane  that  has         Maior  Monk's   Motto:   or,  "Look   Before 

no  Turning."    By  Saran  1'itt. 
Trixy;    or,  "Those   who   Live   in   Glass 
Houses  shouldn't  throw  Stones."    By 


The  Two  rfardcastles ;  or. "  A  Friend  in 
Need  is  a  Friend  Indeed."  By  Made 
line  Bonavin  Hunt. 


Major  Monk's    Motto;    or,  "Look   Bef< 
you  Leap."    liy  the  Rev.  F.  Langbndge. 
Tim  Thomson's  Trial ;  or,  "  All  is  not  GI 
that  Glitters."    By  George  Weatberiy.     . 
•sula's     Stumbling  -  Block  ;     pr,   "  Pric 
comes  before  a  Fall."    By  Julia  Gocldarc 
ith's    Life -Work;    or,   "No    Pains,   i 


The  "Cross  and  Crown"  Series.      With    Four    Illustrations    in    each   Book. 

:   Svo,  256  pa^es,   as.  6d.  each. 


By   Fire    and    Sword:    a    Story   of  the 

Huguenots.     By  Thomas  Archer. 
Adam  Hepburn's  Vow:    a  Tale  of  Kirk 

and  Covenant.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
No.    XIII.;    or.   The   Story  of  the    Lost 

Vestal.       A   Tale  of  Early  Christian  Days. 

By  l.mnia  Marshall. 


Strong  to   Suffer :    A   Story  of  the  i  Jews. 

Wynne 
Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire;   or,  S'ories 

of  Valour  and  Victory.    By  Ernest  Foster. 
In    Letters    of    Flame :     A    Story    of    the 

Waldenses.     liy  C.  \-  Martaux. 
Through  Trial    to    Triumph.     By  Madeline 

B.  Hunt. 


The  World's  Workers.      A  Series  of   New  and    Original  Volumes    hy  Popular 
Authors.     With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontispiece,     is.  each. 


General  Gordon.  "ne- 

Charles  Dickens 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore.    By  J. 

Florence*  Nightingale,  Catherine  Marsh, 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  Mrs.  Ran- 
yardC'L.  N.  R."> 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathcw,  Ehhu  Bur- 
ritt,  Joseph  Livesey.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Sir  Henrv  Havelock  and  C--«lin  Campbell, 
Lord 'Clyde.  By  E.  C.  Phillies. 


Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ernest  Foster. 
David  Livingstone.    By  Robert  Smiles. 
George    Muller    and    Andrew   Reed.      By 

E.  R.  Pitman. 

Rich  ird  Cobden.    By  R.  Cowing. 
Beriamin  Franklin.    By  E.  M.  Tomkinson. 

1.     By  Eliza  Clarke. 

Turner  the  Artist     By  the  Rev.  S  A.  Swaine. 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson.    By  C.  L. 

Mateaux. 
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The  "  Chimes  "  Series.     luich  containing  64  pages,  with  Illustrations  on 

:nely  bound  in  cloth,  i^. 
Bible  Chimes.    C  mains  Bible  \  •>-     |     Holy  Chimes.    Vcr  Sunday  in  th« 


l>.iy  in  UK-  M 
Daily  Chimes,      \\-rs.-s    from    the    Poets   for 

l-.very  Day  in  tin-  '>: 


Old  World  Chimes.    Vcr  :;:c-rsfc* 

.  Day  in  the  V 


New  Five  Shilling:  Books  for  Boys.     With  Original  Illustrations,  printed  on 

tint.     Cloth  gilt,  5s.  each. 
'Follow  my  Leader;"   or,   the    Boys  of 


Bellow  my  Leader;"   or, 

Templeton.     By  r.ilbot  i 
For  Fortune    and  Glory ;  a  Story  of  the 

Soudan  War.    :  .^-h. 

The  Champion  of  Odin  ;   or.  Viking  Life 

in  the  Days  of  Old.  Hy  J.  I  r 


Bound  by  a  Spell;  or.  the  Hunted  Witch 
of  the  Forest.  Hy  the  II  n.  Mr^.  t;rren«". 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.    By  Henry  1-ritli. 

The  King's  Command.  A  Story  for  Girls. 
Hv  M 

The  Romance  of  Invention.    By  Jas.  Hurnlcy. 


New  Three  and  Sixpenny  Books  for  Boys.     With  Original  Illustrations,  printed 

on  a  tint.     Cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  each. 

On  .Board  the  "  Esmeralda ;"  or.  Martin        Lost    among    White    Africans:     A    Boy'B 

By 


or.  Martin 

Leigh's  Log.     Hy  J.-lm  C.  Hut, 
In  Quest  of  Gold  ;  or.  Under  the  Whanga 

Falls.     Hy 
For   Queen   and    King ;     or,   the    Loyal 

'Prentice.     By  Henry  Frith. 
A  World  of  Girla :  A  Story  of  a  School. 

I'.y  1  .    I.  Meade. 


among    White    Africans:     A     _ 
Adventures  on  the  Upper  Congo. 

s  ill   Kt-r. 


Perils   Afloat  and  Brigands   Ashore.      By 

Freedom's  Sword  :  A  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce.    ' 


With    lour   Full-page 
A  Ta'c  of  India 


The    "Boy  Pioneer"  Series.      By   Mi  .WAR:  >  s.   MM. is. 

Illustrations  in  each  Hook.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
Ned  in  the  Woods.      A  Tale  of  Early  Days    I     Ned  on  the  River 
in  the  \\<.-:. 

Ned  in  the  Block  House.     A  cr  Life  in  Kentucky. 

The  "  Log  Cabin "  Series.     By  Mi •WAKI •  >  With  Four  Full-page  Illus 

trations  in  each.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

The  Lost  Trail.  |  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 

Footprints  in  the  Forest. 


The    "Great  River"    Series.      (Uniform  with   the   "Log  Cabin"   Series.)     By 
EDWARD  S.  ELLIS.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards  2*.  6d.  each. 
Down  the  Mississippi.  |  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Up  the  Tapajos :  or.  Adventures  in  Brazil. 


Sixpenny  Story  Looks. 

well-known  Writers. 
Little  Content. 
The  Smuggler's  Cave. 
Little  Lizzie. 
Little  Bird. 

The  Boot  on  the  Wrong 
Foot. 


All   Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories  by 


Luke  Bamicott. 
Little  Pickles. 

?he  Boat  Club, 
he  Elchester  College 

H  '-.-,. 
My  First  Cruise. 


The  Little  Peacemaker. 
The  Delft  Jug. 
Lottie's  White  Frock, 
Only  Just  Once. 
Helpful  Nellie;  and  other 
Stories. 


The  "  Baby's  Album "  Series.     Four  Books,  each  containing  about  50  Illustra. 

tions.     Price  6cl.  each  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  each. 
Baby's  Album.        |        Dolly's  Album.        |        Fairy's  Album.        |        Pussy's  Album. 


lUustrated  Books  for  the  Little   Ones.     Containing  interesting  Stories.     All 

Illustrated,     is.  each. 

Indoors  and  Out.  I     Little  Mothers  and  their  I     Our  Schooldav  Hour*. 

Some  Farm  Friends.                           Children.  Creatures  Tame 

Those  Golden  Sands.  |     Our  Pretty  Pets.  »:ures  Wild. 


Shilling  Story  Books.     All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Storios. 


Thorns  and  Tangles. 

The  Cuckoo  in  the  Robin's 

Nest. 

John's  Mistake. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand. 
Surly  Bob. 


The  History  of  Five  Little 
Pitchers. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Shag  and  Doll. 
Aunt  Lucia's  Locket, 
The  Magio  Mirror. 

The  Cost  of  Revenge. 
Clever  Frank. 
Among  the  Redskins. 
The  Ferryman  of  BrilL 
Harry  Maxwell. 
A  Banished  Monarch, 

Selections  from  Cassell  cfc  Company's  Publications. 


Cassell's  Children's  Treasuries.     Each  Volume  contains  Stories  or  Poetry,  and 

is  profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth,  is.  each. 
Cock  Robin,  and  other  Nursery  Rhymes. 


?he  Queen  of  Hearts. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Tuneful  Lays  for  Merry  Days. 
Cheerful  Songs  for  Young  Folks. 
Prettv  Poems  for  Young  People. 
The  Children's  Joy. 


Pretty  Pictures  and  Pleasant  Stories. 

Our  Picture  Book. 

Tales  for  the  Little  Ones. 

My  Sunday  Book  of  Pictures. 

Sunday  Garland  of  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Sunday  Readings  for  Little  Folks. 


•Little    Folks"   Painting    Books.      With  Text,   and  Outline  Illustrations  for 

Water-Colour  Painting,     is.  each. 
Fruits  and  Blossoms  for  "  Little  Folks  " 

to  Paint. 

The    "  Little    Folks "   Proverb    Painting 
Book. 


Another  "Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 


The  "  Little  Folks  "  Illuminating  Book. 

Pictures  to  Paint. 

"Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 

"  Little  Folks "  Nature  Painting  Book. 


Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.     All  Illustrated  throughout. 


Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 

Little  Queen  Mab. 

Up  the  Ladder. 

Dick's  Hero;  and  other  Stories. 

The  Chip  Boy. 

Raggles,  Baggies,  and  the  Emperor. 

Roses  from  Thorns. 

Faith's  Father. 


By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Young  Berringtons. 

Jeff  and  Leff. 

Tom  Morris's  Error. 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

"Through  Flood— Through  Fire;"  and 

other  Stories. 
The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Locks. 


Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 


The  "Cosy  Corner"  Series. 

See- Saw  Stories. 

Little  Chimes  for  All  Times. 

Willie  Wink 

Pet's  Posy  of  Pictures  and  Stories. 
Dot's  story  Book. 


Story  Books  for  Children.    Each  containing  nearly 
is.  6d.  each. 


Story  Flowers  for  Rainy  Hours. 
Little  Talks  with  Little  People. 
Chats  tor  Small  Chatterers. 
Pictures  for  Happy  Hours. 
Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's  Lite. 


The  "  World  in  Pictures  "  Series.     Illustrated  throughout,     as.  6d.  each. 


A  Ramble  Round  France. 
All  the  Russian. 
Chats  about  Germany. 

?he  Land  c;f  the  Pyramids  (Egypt), 
eeps  into  China. 


The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 

glimpses  of  South  America, 
ound  Africa. 

The  Lan  A  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Two  Shilling  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated. 

The  Children  of  the  Court. 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 
Maid  Marjory. 

LT  Cats 

~How'to  Reach  it. 
Little  Flotsam. 
Madge  and  her  Friends. 

Half-Crown  Books. 


•  s  of  the  T. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
May  Cunningham's  Trial. 
The  Top  01    the    Ladder 


The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tip- 

pertons. 

Marion's  Two  Homes. 
Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 


Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 
Poor  Nelly. 
Tom  Heriot. 

Through   Peril    to    For 
tune. 

Aunt  Tabitha's  Waifs. 
In  Mischief  Again. 


Little  Hinges. 

Margaret's  Enemy. 

Pen's  Perplex 

Notable  Shipwrecks. 

Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 

Little  Empress  Joan. 

At  the  South  Pole. 


Truth  will  Out. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life.    By 

the   Rev.  Dr.  Lam  Ids. 
The  True  Glory  of  Woman.     By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  I.;mdds. 

The  Wise  Woman.    By  George  Macdonald. 
Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  Washington). 


Picture  Teaching  Series.     Each  book  Illustrated  throughout.     Fcap.  410,  cloth 
^ts,  as.  6d.  each. 


Through  Picture-Land. 

Picture  Teaching  for  Young  and  Old. 

Picture  Natural  History. 

Scraps   of    Knowledge    for   the    Little 

Great  Lessons  from  Little  Things. 


Woodland  Romances. 

of  Girlhood. 
^risk  and  his  Flock. 

Family. 

jr  and  Model  Maker, 
of  Holy  Scripture. 


Sef<i-ti\>Hs  from  Cassell  £  Company's  Publications. 


Library  of  Wonders.     Illu.^nited  Gift-books  for  Boys.     as.  6d.  each. 


"Wonderful  Adventures. 
Wonders  of  Animal  Instinct. 
Wonders  of  Architecture. 
Wonders  of  Acoustics. 


Wonders  of  Water. 
Wonderful  Escapes. 
Bodily  Strength  and  Skill 
Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents. 


The  "  Home  Chat "  Series.    All  Illustrated  throughout   Heap.  4to.  Boards,  35.  6d. 

each  ;  cloth,  gilt  cdjjcs,  5s.  each. 

Home  Chat.  j  Half-Hours  with  Early  Explorers 

Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at  Home.  Stories  about  Animals. 

Around  and  About  Old  England.  Stories  about  Birds 

Paws  and  Claws. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Little  Doings  of  some  Little  Folks. 

Uy  Chatty  Cheerful.     Illustrated.    5*. 
The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.    With  One  Thou- 

sand  Scripture  I1.  .  cloth, 

Daisy  Dimple's  Scrap    Book.      C 

ahOUt    1,000    PlCti::  .  '^ill, 

The    History   Scrap   Book.       With    ncirly 

!,»•  "th,  TS.  6d» 

The  Little  Folks'  Out  and  About  Book. 
By  Chatty  Cheerful,     illustrated.    5*. 

By  Olive   Patch. 
Crown  4to.    5*. 

A  Parcel  of  Children.  By  Olive  Patch.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  410.     $s. 
Little   Folks'    Picture  Album.      With   168 

1  .iro 

Little  Folks'   Picture  Gallery.      With    150 

Illustrations.    55. 

The  Old  Fairy  Tales.      With  Original  Illus 
trations.    Boards,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Myself  and  my  Friends. 

With  numerous  II! 


My  Diary.     With   Twelve  Coloured  Plates  and 
366  \\ 

Happy  Little  People.    Hy  Olive  Pat. ' 
Illustrations.    54. 

"Little    Folks"    Album    of    Music.    The. 

Illustrated.    35.  6d. 
Bine  Under  the  Sea,   liy  K.  L.  Pearson.    With 

l-ull-pak'C  Illustrations.     *».  6d. 

Wee  Little  Rhymes,    is.  6d. 
Little  One's  Welcome,    is  6d. 
Little  Gossips,    is.  6d. 
Ding  Dong  Bell.    is.  6d. 
Clover  Blossoms,    as. 
Christmas  Dream*,    at. 
Arm  Chair  Stories.    M.  6d. 

The  Story   of  Robin  Hood.    With' Coloured 

. 

The     Pilgrim's     Progress.       With  Coloured 
Illustrations,    at.  od. 


Books  for  Boys. 

Kidnapped.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    5*. 

The  Phantom  City.    By  W.  WestaO.    js. 

King  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Kider  Hag. 
card.  55. 

Treasure  Island.  By  K.  L.  Stevenson.  With 
Full-page  Illustrations.  55. 

Famous  Sailors  of  Former  Times,  His 
tory  of  the  Sea  Fathers.  By  Clements 
Markham.  Illustrated,  as.  6d. 


Modern  Explorers.     By  Thomas  Fro«.     Illus- 

trated.    js. 
Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places.     By  Dr. 

Cordon  Stables.  M.D.,  K.N.     Illustrate  d.     5$. 
Jungle,   Peak,  and    Plain.     By   Dr.   Gordon 

Stal.les.  R.N.     Illustrated.    55. 
O'er  Many  Lands,  on  Many  Seas.    By  Cordon 

Stables,  M. I)..  K.N.     Illustrated.    5$. 


At  the  South  Pole.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Mew  Edition.    Illustrated,    as.  6d.~ 


Books  for  all  Children. 

Cassell's  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  too  strik- 
inn  Illustrations.  Cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  55. 

CasseU's  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Illus 
trated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges  55. 

Sunny  Spain:  Its  People  and  Places. 
its 


with    Glimpses    of  its    History 

Olive  Patch.      Illustrated.  _•. 
Rambles  Round  London  To 

.\.    Illustrated,    ss. 
Favorite  Album  of  Fun  and  Fancy,  The. 

Illustrated.    35.  6d. 
Familiar   Friends.    By   Olive    Patch.     Illus- 

Cloth  tnlt.  cs. 
Odd  Folks  at  Home.     By  C.  L.   Mateaux. 

With  nearly  150  Illustrations.    55. 


By 
By  C.  L, 


Field  Friends  and  Forest   Foes.     By  Olive 
Patch.     Profusely  I 

Silver   Wings  and   Golden   Scales.      Illus 
trated.    55. 

The  Wonderland  of  Work.  ByC.  L,  Matteux. 
Illustrated.    51. 

Little   Folks'    Holiday  Album.     Ill 
35.  6<1. 

Tiny    Houses    and   their    Builders,     lllus- 
••     5s 

Children  of  all  Nations.    Their  Hon.. 

55. 

Tim    Trumble's    "Little   Mother."      Ly  C. 
L.   Mateaux.    Illustrated.    55. 
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